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OLONETZ,  an  extensive  government  of  Riusia  comprised 
between  60"  30'  and  66**  30'  N.  lat.,  29"  40'  and  40'  20'  E.  long. ;  is 
bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Archangel,  S.K  by  Wologda,  S.  by  Novogo- 
rody  S.W.  by  St.  Petersburg,  and  W.  by  Lake  liadoga  and  Finland. 
The  area,  including  the  great  lakes,  amounts  to  58,906  square  miles. 
The  population  iu  1846  was  only  263,100.  The  total  area  of  the  lakes 
in  this  government  amounts  to  7797  square  miles :  including  Lake 
Onega  4851  square  miles  (exclusive  of  the  island  of  Klinezkoj,  44 
square  miles) ;  a  portion  of  tbie  Lake  of  Ladoga  1175  square  xniles; 
Sseg-Osero  Lake  453  square  miles ;  Wyg-Osero  853  square  miles ; 
Latscha  205  square  miles;  Wodla  198  square  nules;  Ssjam-Osero  114 
square  miles,  and  many  others. 

As  this  government  extends  to  the  polar  circle,  its  northern  half  has 
entirely  the  character  of  the  high  northern  latitudes,  while  the  south- 
ern part  has  more  of  the  character  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
Scandinavian  Mountains  enter  the  country  from  the  north-west, 
surround  the  two  great  lakes  I>adoga  and  Onega,  and  run  to  the  borders 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novogorod.  This  range  is  low  and  rocky,  the 
highest  summits  scarcely  rising  more  than  from  300  to  420  feet  above 
the  general  level,  yet  they  are  covered  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
with  snow.  The  countiy  at  their  base  is  in  general  low,  wet,  and 
swampy.  The  summits 'are  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  fir  and 
other  timber :  the  declivities  are  in  some  places  ope^  and  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  Blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  of  enormous  size,  are 
scattorcd  all  over  the  mountains.  The  dry,  open,  and  wooded  parts 
contain  under  the  greensward  pure  or  clayey  mould  over  clay  mixed 
with  boulders  of  the  rocks  of  the  country  :  in  the  morasses  bog-iron 
ore  abounds,  with  deep  sand  and  clay.  The  Surface  may  be  said  to  be 
equally  divided  between  mountains  and  forests,  open  tracts,  morasses^ 
and  water. 

This  government  contains  1998  lakes,  and  858  rivers  and  rivulets. 
The  two  greatest  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  Onega :  of  the  former  a  large 
portion  is  in  this  government,  the  remainder  is  in  St.  Petersbiug  and 
ArchangeL  Lake  Onega  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  government : 
its  mean  length  is  130  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  70  to  80  miles. 
Like  Lake  Ladoga,  it  contains  numerous  islands,  most  of  which  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Svir,  which  runs 
from  Lake  Onega  into  Lake  Ladoga,  and  though  full  of  boulders  is 
navigable ;  the  Olonka,  the  Ruskola,  and  the  Janez,  all  of  which  run 
into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  following  rivers  run  into  Lake  Onega  : — ^the 
Wytegra,  the  Wode,  the  Lisch,  and  the  Suma,  all  flowing  from  lakes 
of  the  same  names,  and  the  Loaocha.  The  most  considerable  river 
however  is  the  Onega,  which  issues  from  Lake  Lussa,  near  Lake  Onega^ 
and  running  through  the  government  of  Archangel,  falls  into  the 
White  Sea.  In  many  of  these  rivera  there  are  waterfalls,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  Kiwatscha,  in  the  river  Suna.  The 
climate  is  pretty  uniform  :  the  spring  ialong  and  damp,  with  frequent 
night  frosts ;  the  summer  short,  with  many  foggy  days,  the  vegetation 
being  however  very  vigorous,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  days : 
the  autumn  is  bleak ;  the  winter  long  and  severe.  Corn,  chiefly  barley 
and  xye,  ripens  well ;  but  unforeseen  accidents  sometimes  destroy  the 
entire  harvest.  The  health  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  suffer  by  the 
cold. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  severe  winter  and  the  short  summer, 
agriculture  is  carried  on  in  all  the  circles.  The  inhabitants  cannot 
however  raise  sufficient  com  for  their  own  consumption.  Flax  aud 
hemp  thrive,  aud  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  no  firuit  except 
cranberries,  bilberries,  &c.,  aud  these  and  other  wild  berries  abound. 
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Turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  onions  and  some  potatoes  are  ocdtivated. 
Timber,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  abounds.  Except 
the  oak  and  beech,  almost  all  the  forest  trees  common  In  Russia 
flourish  here,  the  finest  larches  in  the  world  perhaps,  and  pines  fit  for 
masts  100  feet  in  length.  The  forests  supply  fuel,  timber  for  building 
houses  and  boats,  resio,  turpentine,  pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  tauners'-bark, 
balks,  planks,  and  laths  for  exixirtation. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  furnish  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  because 
their  maintenance  in  the  long  winter  is  too  expensive.  Almost  every 
peasant  however  has  a  couple  of  horses,  cows,  swine,  and  some  domestic 
fowls,  yet  the  total  number  of  any  of  these  on  such  a  vast  area  is 
altogether  insignificant.  The  number  of  sheep  was  stated  a  few  years 
ago  to  amount  only  to  4000.  The  wild  animals  are  wolves,  bears,  elks, 
gluttons,  foxes,  badgers,  and  reindeer.  Beals  are  found  in  the  two 
great  lakes.  Water-fowl  of  various  kinds  abound.  The  fisheries  are 
very  productive ;  great  quantities  of  sturgeon  and  salmon  are  seut  to 
Stb  Petersburg.  The  minerals  are  iron,  granite,  serpentine,  porphyry, 
sandstone,  quartz,  lime,  clay-elate,  alabaster,  talc,  gypsum,  and  marble. 
Iron  is  smelted,  and  wrought  into  various  articles  for  domestic  use. 
Copperas  Lb  manufactured.  The  province  has  copper-  and  gold-mines 
not  worked;  there  are  also  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur.'  Salt  Is 
obtained  from  some  springs,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  exports  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  government,  cannon 
from  the  imperial  foundry  of  Petrozavodsk,  oast-iron,  aud  some  tallow. 
The  greater  part  of  the  exports  goes  to  St.  Petersbui-g ;  the  remainder 
to  ArchangeL 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians ;  in  the  western 
part  there  are  many  Finns.  There  are  a  few  nomade  Laplaa4ers  in 
the  cirde  of  Kem. 

OUrn^z,  the  former  capital,  is  situated  in  61''  0'  45"  N.  lat,  82"  60^ 
E.  long.,  on  the  river  Olonka.  It  is  an.  open  town,  with  8000  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  three  stone  and  five  wooden  churches.  A  good  deal 
of  fine  thread  is  manufactured  here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on,  partly  across  Lake  Ladoga  with  St  Petersburg,  and  partly  at  the 
two  annual  fidrs.  The  first  dock-yard  estabhshed  by  Peter  the  Great 
was  at  Onega,  and  ship-building  is  still  carried  on.  Petrozavodtk,  the 
present  capital,  is  situated  in  61°  47'  N.  lat,  84*  24'  E.  long.,  on  a  bay 
of  Lake  Onega,  and  was  so  named  by  the  empress  Catharine  IL  from 
manv  manufactories  (*  zavod ')  erected  here  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  is 
an  iU-built  town,  remarkable  only  for  the  great  imperial  cannon- 
foundry  :  population,  4000.  The  only  other  place  worth  naming  is 
Kargopol,  in  the  south-east  of  the  government^  near  Lake  Latscha : 
population,  3000. 

0L0NNE-LES-SALLE3.    [VKKDfeB.1 

OLONO,  RIVER.    [Austria.] 

OLORON.    [PTBENfeES,  Bassbs.] 

OLOT.    [Calabria.] 
^OLYMPUS.    [Anatolia;  Crstb;  Thksbalt.] 

OLTNTH0S,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaio 
Gulf,  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Eretriaos  of 
Eubosa.  (Strabo,  x.  p.  447.)  It  was  60  stadia  from  Potid»a,  and  was 
visible  from  the  latter  place.  (Thuc,  i  63.)  It  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  Athens,  but  revolted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  secured  its  independence  with  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  Brasidaa 
From  this  time  it  was  the  moat  important  of  the  towns  of  Chalcidice, 
and  the  head  of  a  Itiague.    The  jealousy  of  the  Spartans  subsequently 
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B  ouAoa 

nadq  them  attack  the  freedom  of  OlynthuB,  which  baoama  a  dopen- 
dency  of  Sparta,  D-O.  370.  Afler  the  Spartan  aupremacy  had  kefD 
overthrown  by  EpaminaDdiiB,  the  Olynthiana  again  recovered  their 
independence.  Philip  of  Macedonia  viewed  with  ioalouaif  the  confede' 
i^icy  of  tlie  Olynthiana,  but  he  made  peace  with  them  afler  his  quarrel 
vith  the  Atheniani.  Id  b.c.  3J9  the  Olynthiani  broke  off  their  alliance 
with  rhilip,  and  sent  to  Athene  for  auistaoce.  The  Atheuiana,  by  the 
advice  of  Demosthenea,  who  advocated  the  canse  of  the  Olyntlii.iui  in 
hi»  Ibrea  Oljnthiac  Orationa,  sent  troops  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Oljn- 
thinus  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  sumuder  tlieir  town,  which  WBf 
dertrojed  by  Philip  B,a  347. 


Ooln  of  Olynthu.    Aelni 

OMAOH,  ooonty  Tyrone,  Ireland,  the , 

a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  banfof  the  Stnile,  in 
SJ"  36'  N.  hit,  7°  19'  W.  long.,  riiatant  by  road  3i  miles  S.  from 
Londonderry,  and  110  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  populatioo  in 
1851  was  B385.  Omsgh  Poor-Lnw  Union  comprises  23  oleeloral 
divieions,  with  an  nrea  of  li'4,214  acres,  had  a  popnintion  in  ISll  of 
<ia,199 ;  in  18S1  of  66,302.  In  10S9  a  garrison  left  in  the  place  by 
Juniei  II.,  an  rttiring,  eet  fire  to  and  olmoat  coinplettly  deBtroyed  the 
town.  lu  1T43  it  was  laid  waste  by  an  accidental  6re.  It  ia  now  a 
cle.in,  neat,  and  well-built  town.  Tlie  river  is  crossed  by  a  bnndaome 
'tone  bridge.  In  the  town  are  the  pariah  chumb,  and  chapels  for 
Koman  Catholics,  BapUste,  Methodists,  and  Preabyteiiasa;  also  sevarBl 
schools  partially  endowed.  The  county  court  houte  is  au  elegant 
building  of  Orccian  architecture.  The  tovn  contains  the  county  jail 
(a  large  modern  building),  a  new  district  lunatic  asylum,  (he  couuty 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  Large 
rhUs  of  corn  ami  of  brown  linens  are  made  at  tlie  weekly  markets. 
Quarter  aud  pltly  sessions  are  held.  Fain  are  held  on  the  Arst 
Tuesday  of  every  month  i  Saturday  is  the  msTket^lay. 

OHAOO.     riSTRTA.] 

OMAN.    [AftABllJ 

OMEB,  SL,  a  fortified  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Pos- 
de-CidiuB,  Sfl  miles  S,B.  by  railway  from  diais,  is  situated  in 
EO"  44'  68*  N.  Ut.,  9°  15'  20'  E.  long,  at  an  elevation  of  Tfi  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  19,326  inhabitants  in  the  com- 
iuuQe,'t)ut  including  the  suburbs  the  population  probably  exceeds 
95,000.  St,>Omer  £  surrounded  by  fottificatious  betwmi  two  and 
three  miles  in  cinjuit^  constructed  of  red  bricks.  It  is  strengthened 
bv  four  forts  and  by  antreuohments,  and  further  protooted  by  marshes, 
which  can  easily  be  flooded.  Tliero.  are  four  (rates,  of  miich  only 
two  will  admit  carriagea  Tho  town  is  traversed  by  the  Aa,  and  by 
the  canal  which  unite*  the  Aa  to  the  Lyi.  Tiie  pi-incipal  atreats  are 
broad ;  tfaa  houses  are  chieSy  built  of  vellow  or  gray  briclii,  except 
some  of  tho  public  buildings,  which  are  of  red  bricks.  The  Place 
ti'Armes  at  tho  west  of  the  town  ii  the  only  large  square ;  tho  towa- 
h.ill  occupies  tho  east  side  of  iL  Tho  former  cathedral  of  Ifotre- 
Dama,  and  the  churoh  of  the  former  Jesuit  college,  are  the  finest  of 
the  public  buildiiiga.  Other  remarkable  objects  are— the  ruins  of  tha 
church  of  St-Bertin,  formerly  tho  finest  gothio  church  in  French 
FIsmlei-s;  the  hospitals ;  the  theatre;  aod  tha  publie  library,  which 
cotiUins  20,000  volumes.  Tlie  town  baa  tribunals  of  first  inetjuice 
and  of  commerce,  a  coosulUtive  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  college, 
an  ecclesiastiisl  seminary,  and  an  English  college  for  the  education 
of  Qi'itish  Itomao  Catholic*.  The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with 
elui-treos,  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  the  Calais  rmd 
form  handsome  public  walks.  There  ai-o  many  fountains.  Woollen 
cloth,  blaokats,  thread,  oil,  glus,  fishing-nets,  paper,  brandy,  bear, 
leather,  and  salt  are  tha  leading  manuf.ictnres  of  the  town,  which  is 
also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce  in  wool,  com,  wine,  fiai, 
coni,  &C.  The  inhabitaiita  of  the  two  suburbs  Hant-Pont  and  Lizal 
to  Uie  north  of  tha  town  reUin  tbo  Flmnith  language,  and  are  mostly 
engaged  in  raising  garden  stuffs  on  fpiits  of  ground  which  they  have 
rtcovered  by  draining  from  the  marshes  near  the  Aa.  Between  these 
suburbs  andthu  neighbouring  village  of  Clairmarais  were  not  long  ago 
ai^voi'.il  fionting  ialauds,  on  which  cattle  might  l>e  seen  gracinff  and 
Inns  growing:  when  the  cattle  were  wanted  tho  islands  ware  drawn 
to  tho  shofo  like  a  boat  Several  islands  that  formerly  floated  In  these 
laarahas  have  heoome  fixed. 

IIMUIICOTE.       [HrNDDSTAH.] 

OMKIICUKTUC    (HiHDDsriu.] 
OMOA.    [HOKDDn.ui.1 

OMSK.       ISIDSBIA.] 

CNDARROA.    [Babque  Pnovraos.] 
ON  IMA,  LAKK    [Ruisii.l 
ONliULIA.     fNicfi.] 
O.XKIDA,  LAKIJ.     [Nbw  Youk.] 


OPHIR.  « 

ONQAR,  or  CHIPPING  ONGAR.  Essex,  a  market-town  nud  Ibo 
■eat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ongar,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  river  Roding,  iu  61°  49*  N.  Int.,  0°  14'  E,  lou;.. 
distant  11  mileaW,S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  and  22  miles  N.E,  from 
London.  Tho  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  St3.  Tho  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Ed^ox  aud  (liooeso  of  Rochester, 
Ongar  Foor-Law  Union  coutatna  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  au 
orea  of  47,465  aeros,  and  a  popuUtion  in  1851  of  11,855. 

A  castle  built  at  Ongar  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  woj  demolished 
ia  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  moat  and  some  earthworks  of  the 
castle  remain.  The  town  ia  built  on  the  slope  and  brow  of  a  hiH. 
The  Eodiug  ia  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  tliree  arches.  The  pai  isli 
church,  a  small  neat  edifice,  ia  of  eaiiy  English  cliar:icbcr.  RotH:tn 
bricks  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  ludepcndonts;  an  Endowed  achaul,  called  the  King's 
Trust;  aiid  au  Infimt  school.  Saturday  is  the  market-daj;  a  fair  is 
held  on  October  12tb. 

ONOLZBACH.    [Anbbach,] 

ONTARIO  LAKE.    [Ci-vaDA.] 

OODIPOOB.      [HlHDDSTAB.] 

OOMAK.    [Aleutiam  Islands.] 

00NALA3UKA,  one  of  tha  Aleutuh  Is[.ahth,  is  ntuated  in 
64°  N.  Ut,  138°  20'  W.  long.,  aud  extends  from  north-east  to  south- 
west about  GO  miles,  but  ic  varies  greaUy  iu  widtli.  Black  masses  of 
rocks  nse  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation,  and 
their  summits  are  covered  with  perpetu^d  ice.  The  highest  summit, 
called  Makushinsknja-Sobka,  is  6174  feet  above  the  si-a-levet,  and 
continues  to  smoke  wilhout  interruption.  There  is  also  another  active 
volcano.  There  ai'o  several  hot  springs;  and  earthquakes  aro  common. 
The  rocks  consist  of  granite  and  porphyry. 

Oouataslika  and  tha  islands  lying  west  of  it  sre  entirely  destitute  of 
trees.  Dwarf  willowa  occur  in  damp  places.  Even  tho  lower  bills 
only  support  alpine  plants.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
maintains  a  perpet^ial  verdure  on  the  steep  mountain  summits  up  to 
the  snow.  Tha  Russians  have  brought  cittie  to  the  island.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  and  radishes  arc  the  only  vegetables  that  tbiive.    No  kind  of 

The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  The  surrounding  sen 
nbouuda  in  coil,  halibut,  aud  seals.  Wlial>'S  aro  also  numerous.  Wild 
g<!csa  and  ducka  aro  vei^  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn;  they  aro 
enltcd  aud  smok'-d  for  winter  food.  The  Russian  American  Company 
has  an  eslabliahmaut  at  Illiuliub,  or  Itloaloak,  towards  the  north- 
eastern estreniitj  of  lio  iaiaiid.  Tho  harbour  U  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  vei7  sife,  but  it  lb  difiicult  of  access,  owing  to  the 
entiance  being  naironr,  toi'tuous,  and  thero  being  no  bottom  at 
100  fathoms.  The  climate  ia  very  fuggy  and  damp;  mean  annual 
tomiierature  40°  Fahr. 

OOMMAK.      [ALKnTUN   ISLASDS.] 

OOSTERHOUT.    [Bkabant,  Nobto.] 

OPELOUSA.S.     [Louisiana.] 

OPHIR,  a  uauio  indicating  a  place  which  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
and  to  the  neighhoariug  nations,  u  early  aa  the  time  of  Job,  as  pro- 
ducing such  an  abundance  of  excellent  gold,  that  'the  gold  of  Ouliir' 
became  a  proverbial  eiprcssi'jn  for  fine  gold.  The  portion  of  this 
place  is  very  difficult  to  dcterinuie.  We  are  informed  that  Sotomon, 
in  coujiinctioo  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyro,  sent  a  navy  from  Eiion- 
Qebar,  at  the  head  of  the  Ri'd  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that  thi«  uai'y 
returned  bringing  420  (iu  Chronicles  450)  talcuts  of  gold,  eandal-nooJ 
(called  iu  our  trauslatiou  ^inug  or  al^um-trees),  and  pHcioiis  stones 
(1  Kings,  ii.  26-28 ;  1. 11,  comnared  witli  2  Chrou.  viiL  17-lS  ;  ix.  10) : 
and  also  that  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for 
gold  (in  Chronicles  it  is  said  that  he  built  ships  to  go  to  Tarshisli), 
which  were  wrecked  nt  Ezlou-Qober,  (1  Kings,  xiii.  48-49,  eoiapaivd 
with  2  Chron.  jx.  38-37.)  Wo  arj  also  told  In  1  Kings,  s.  32,  Uiit 
Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  ; 
onca  in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the  navy  of  Tarahiah, 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks. 

Both  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  built  the  naviei  bound  for  Ophir 
at  Kzion-Geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  nearly  all  tha 
inquiries  into  the  position  of  this  place  have  proceeded  on  the 
asaumption  that  the  passage  in  1  Kings,  x.  22,  refers  to  tho  same  navy 
which  is  spoken  of  in  1  Kings,  ii.  27-23,  ic,  and  consequently  that 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visitod  in  the  same  voyage.  It  has  there- 
fore been  necessary  for  those  who  mako  this  assumption  not  only  to 
find  a  place  which  suits  the  description  of  Ophir,  and  which  produces 
'gold,  sandal-wood,  and  precious  stones,'  hut  also  to  account  for  the 
'silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,'  whieh  were  brought  by  the  navy 
of  Tarshish,  and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voyage. 

The  position  of  Ophir  and  Tai-shish  have  occsaioned  much  discus- 
sion. Taraliish  is  geuerally  supposed  to  be  iduivtiGei  with  'Tartesiiuj 
iu  Spain,  a  colony  and  tradiug  i>ort  of  the  Phienicians.  l3ut  to 
connect  this  port  with  Ophir  in  one  voyiigB  from  Kiiou-Gebor  in  tha 
Bed  Sai,  would  involve  tho  doubling  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Ho|io, 
which  is  by  no  means  likely  to  have  been  elTucted  at  so  early  on 
age,  and  slill  luss  a  common  ti-nding  voyage;  and  thei-cfore  it  has 
beeu  endeavoured  to  find  anotlicr  Taiahlsh  in  the  easL  The  position 
of  Ophir  has  been  placed  by  different  writers  on  the  south-woat  coaal 
of  Ambia ;  in  Enstem  Africa,  about  Sotala;  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  nud 


OPORTO. 


ORANQB. 


in  India.  The  probability  is  that^  iliongh  there  may  hare  been 
placee  of  tiioee  names,  the  names  were  used  to  indicate  any  long 
Toyage^  as  ships  of  Tarshish  were  lai^ge  ships  for  long  voyages,  as  is 
shown  by  Solomon  having  '  a  navy  of  Tarshish '  at  sea  with  that  of 
Hiram,  as  we  now  speak  of  a  fleet  of  East  or  West  Indiamen  without 
meaning  to  designate  any  particular  port  they  may  be  bound  to. 

OPORTO  (0  PORTO,  *  the  Port'),  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Portugal, 
locally  situated  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  liinho,  but  politically 
included  in  the  province  of  Beira  as  the  capital  of  the  minor  province 
of  Porto.  The  city  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  about 
2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  iV  9'  N.  lat,  S'*  87'  W.  long., 
175  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  city  of  lisbon.  The  population,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  is  about  80,000. 

The  city  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
covers  the  acclivities  and  partly  the  summits  of  the  rising  ground 
which  flanks  the  river  on  the  north.  Viewed  from  the  south,  the  city 
presents  a  veiy  striking  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  houses, 
being  all  white-washed,  give  It  an  air  of  extreme  cleanliness,  but  many 
of  the  streets,  especially  those  on  the  accent  of  the  hill,  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty.  Opoi*to  is  however,  on  the  whole',  the  cleanest 
city  in  Portugal.  It  contains  many  broad  straight  streets,  with  a 
number  of  new  and  handsome  houses,  with  gardens  adjoining  them 
filled  with  vines,  orange-trt^es,  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  steep 
declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built 
makes  it  difficult  to  ride  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  though  this 
inconvenience  has  been  somewhat  remedied  by  recent  imp&ovements. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  town  houses  are  built  against  so  steep  a  part 
of  the  hill-side,  that  tliey  can  only  be  approached  by  stepa  out  out  of 
the  rock. 

The  river  aflbrds  a  tolerably  seoure  harbour,  without  any  artificial 
aid  except  an  elevated  and  wallod  quay,  to  which  the  ships'  cables 
may  be  fastened  during  the  floods,  which  often  come  down  with  such 
force,  that,  without  this  support,  the  vessels  would  inevitably  be 
carried  out  into  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  Douro  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar  of  shifting  sand,  which  renders  its  entrance  difficult.  This 
obstacle  once  surmounted,  the  river  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  trade,  being  sufficiently  deep  in  front  of  the  town.  Vessels  of 
from  200  to  800  tons  can  pass  over  the  bar,  but  only  when  the  tide  is 
nearly  fulL  Ve9Bels  drawing  above  16  feet  water  can  scarcely  ever 
enter  the  river.    The  quay  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town. 

Oporto  is  defended  by  a  cordon  of  detached  batteries  which  extend 
round  the  city  and  suburbs.  There  are  some  remains  of  old  walls 
round  the  ancient  part  of  the  city,  but  they  are  of  no  value  for 
purposes  of  defence. 

Oporto  has  four  suburbs,  besides  the  town  of  Villa  Nova  do  Porto, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  11  public  squares  called 
Campos,  or  Pra9a8,  of  which  the  most  spacious  are  those  of  As  Ortas, 
San  Roque,  and  Vitoria;  14  hospitals,  or  charitable  asyliimfl;  and 
about  80  churches,  besides  a  large  cathedral  built  by  Henry  of 
Bei-aiigon,  first  count  of  Portugal,  in  1105.  It  had  17  monasteries,  some 
of  which  were  destroyed  during  the  siege  in  the  civil  war  of  1832,  and 
the  rest  have  been  converted  to  secular  uses.  It  is  the  seo  of  a 
bishop,  who  resides  chiefly  at  Mezonfrio,  but  who  has  a  fmo  modem* 
built  palace  within  the  city.  A  theatre,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  '. 
town,  ,built  by  an  Italian  architect,  is  much  admired  The  English 
factory  is  a  large  and  handsome  buildings  with  a  library,  reading-room, 
and  ball-room.  The  city  cont<uns  also  a  now  exchange,  a  mint,  and 
barracki.  There  is  an  Italian  opera-house,  and  the  porformauces  are 
considered  little  inferior  to  those  of  Lisbon.  There  are  numerous 
public  fountains,  and  a  handsome  new  suspension  bridge  crosses  the 
river. 

The  town  of  Villa  Nova  do  Porto  is  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the 
city,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  wine* 
coojMnrs  and  other  people  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Oporto  ,*  aud 
between  that  town  and  tho  suburb  of  Qaja,  on  a  small  plain  along  tho 
bank  of  the  river,  are  the  immense  vaults  where  the  wines  are  kept. 

The  principal  trade  of  Oporto  consists  in  wine,  chiefly  red,  which  is 
made  in  the  province  of  Tras  08  Montes,  and  in  some  districts  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Amerioa,  but  the  greatest  consumption  is  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  known  as  Port  Wine.  Oporto 
exported  in  1850  to  all  parts  37,487  pipes  of  wine,  which  was  a  decreaue 
of  4101  pipes  on  the  exportation  of  1S49.  The  customs  duties  for  the 
year  ending  June  1849  amounted  to  1,891,347  dollars.  There  are  other 
articles  of  export,  such  as  oil,  sumach,  linen,  lemons,  and  oranges. 
The  imports  ace  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  and  hardware  manufactures, 
mainly  from  England ;  sait-fish,  hemp,  and  flax ;  wheat  and  rice  from 
the  United  States.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  hats,  silks,  linen 
stuffs,  and  pottery,  besides  rope- walks  and  dockyarda 

Oporto  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Por- 
tugal, until  Alfonso  I.,  assisted  by  a  fleet  of  English  crusaders  under 
the  command  of  William  Longsword,  wrested  Lisbon  from  the  hands 
of  the  Almoravidee  in  October,  1147.  During  tho  middle  ages  Oporto 
was  frtroous  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The  walls  were  high 
and  strong,  aud  flanked  by  towers,  but  the  city  has  now  extended 
much  beyond  them.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1808,  aud  retaken 
by  tlto  Anglo- Portuguese  in  1809.  It  became  afterwards,  in  1831-33, 
the  scene  of  a  fierce  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  between  Don 


Pedro,  the  «s«eiiiperor  of  Braril,  and  his  brother,  Don  Mlgnd,  who 
had  usurped  the  orown  fh>m  his  nieoe,  Dona  Maria.  During  the  siege^ 
whioh  lasted  upwards  of  one  year,  the  town  of  Oporto  was  partiy 
destroyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  assailants;  and  several  wealthy  mer- 
eantile  houses  were  entirely  ruined  by  the  complete  stippage  of  trade^ 
and  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  by  the  troops  of  tne  asurper, 
who  on  their  retreat  from  before  the  lines  of  Oporto  blew  up  with 
gunpowder  several  wine-cellars  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the  city. 

(Miliano,  DiecUmario  de  BspaHa  y" Portugal:  La  CUde,  Hiatoirt 
OStUrale  de  Portugal,  vol.  il ;  Link,  Ti^avds.) 

OPPELN,  one  of  the  four  governments  of  Prussian  Silesia,  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  almost  wholly  consists  of  hills 
and  mountains.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Breslau,  E. 
by  Poland,  S.  by  GaUcia,  and  W.  by  Austrian  Silesia.  Its  area  is  5148 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1847  was  987,818,  nine- tenths  of 
whom  are  Catholica  It  has  extensive  forests  of  fine  timber,  and 
abound  in  valuable  minerals— ooal,  iron,  sine,  &c.    This  part  of  tho 

Erovinoe  is  less  fertile  and  much  colder  than  Lower  Silesia;  the  valleys 
owever  are  very  fertile,  although  the  grain-produoe  of  the  country  Is 
insufficient  far  the  consumption.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Many  of  the  mountaineers  are  weavers  of  linen.  Hardware,  steam- 
engines,  leather,  and  woollen  goods  also  are  manufactured.  The  snow 
falla  early  and  lies  late.  There  are  many  tarns  and  ponds  whioh  give 
rise  to  numerous  small  streams.  The  Oder  traverses  the  country  in 
its  whole  extent.  The  Vistula  runs  on  the  south-eastern  boundary. 
The  Nelsse,  a  feeder  ol  the  Oder,  drains  the  west  of  the  government, 
and  forms  part  of  the  boundaty  on  the  north-west.  [Silbsta.]  Tiie 
government  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  through 
Breslau,  from  whioh  branches  run  to  Neiase  and  Craoow. 

The  administrative  capital  of  the  government,  Oppdn,  is  situated  on 
the  Oder,  61  miles  S.E.  from  Breslau  by  the  Breslau- Vienna  railroad, 
and  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  tape,  leather, 
and  earthenware,  and  trade  in  timber,  zinc,  lead,  hardware,  woollen 
cloth,  and  Hungarian  wines.  The  town  is  walled  and  entered  by  four 
gates,  and  connected  by  bridges  with  an  island  in  the  river  which  is 
laid  out  as  a  park.  It  possesses  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  midwifery.  Neitte,  at  the  oonfluence  of 
the  Biela  with  the  Neisse,  a  feeder  of  the  Oder,  i^  about  60  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Oppeln,  and  has  a  population  of  12,000.  It  is  a  clean  well- 
built  fortified  town,  but  the  site  is  marshy  and  unhealthy.  The 
episcopal  palace,  six  Catholic  ohuf^hes,  a  Protestant  church,  a  syna- 
gogue, and  town-hall,  are  the  principal  buildings.  This  town  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  royal  manufactory  of  aims,  a  powder-mill,  several 
breweriej,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  ribands, 
stockings,  and  yarn.  A  branch  railway,  29  miles  in  length,  connects 
Neisse  with  the  Brieg  station  on  the  Breslau- Vienna  railway.  The 
other  towns  are  : — GlciwitZf  50  miles  by  the  Craoow  railway  S.E.  from 
Oppeln,  which  has  a  population  of  7400,  a  gymnasium,  and  great  iron- 
fouudries :  there  are  valuable  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
LobachatM,  30  miles  S.  from  Oppeln,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  handicraft 
school,  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen  cloth,  stockings,  and  leather ; 
and  a  population  of  5781.  RcUibor,  a  station  on  the  Breftlau- Vienna 
railroad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  is  a  walled  town,  entered  by 
four  gates,  with  a  gymnasium,  and  a  pbpulat-ion  of  about  8000,  who 
mauufacture  cloth,  linen,  earthenware,  beer,  leather,  &c. 

OPPENHEIM.    [Hkssh  Dabmstadt.] 

OPPIDO.    [Calabria.] 

OKAN.    [ALofeRiB,] 

ORAN-ELP.     [Bothnia.] 

ORANQE,  the  Principality  of,  included  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  R^u^  de  Nassau,  nephew  and 
successor  of  Philibert  de  Challon,  prince  of  Orange,  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  St-Dizier  in  1544,  and  left  his  herita'^e  to  his  cousin  William 
of  Nassau,  the  founder  of  the  republic  of  the  Dutch  United  Provinces. - 
After  the  death  of  William  III.,  king  of  England,  the  principulity 
passed  to  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  William's  eldest  sistei^s  son,  whose 
successor,  Frederick-William,  ceded  it  to  Louis  XIV.  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  principality  then  merged  in  the  province  of  Dauphin^, 
and  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  Van  clause. 

ORANQE,  the  ancient  Arausio,  an  ill-built  town,  with  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  aud  a  college,  is  situated  in  the  French  department  of 
Vaucluse,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ue,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
watered  by  the  Aigue  and  several  other  small  streams,  in  44**  8' 
N.  lat,  4"  48'  88"  K  long.,  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  by  railway  N. 
from  Avignon,  147  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  has  9264  inhabitants 
in  the  commune.  The  town  has  some  manufactures  of  printed  cottons, 
handkerchiefs,  serge,  and  silk ;  it  has  also  a  good  trade  in  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  madder,  saffron,  honey,  wool,  corn,  truffles,  essences,  &a  It  abounds 
in  Roman  remains.  A  triumphal  arch,  commonly  called  the  Arch  of 
Mariufl,  60  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  central  maj^e  and  two  smaller 
lateral  ones,  separated  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  spans  tho  high  road 
at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  town,  and  is  justly  dear  to  archaeolo- 
gists for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  the  rich  sculptures  of  its 
illustrative  bas-reliefiB.  The  northern  facade  of  the  theatre,  which  still 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  prej<ents  a  gigantic  rectangle  485 
feet  long  and  115  feet  high,  is  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  masonry. 
It  consists  of  five  stories,  and  is  built  of  lai^ge  uncemented  stonea  The 
basement  story  has  a  grand  entrance  gateway  in  the  centre  supported 
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by  Corinthian  jSHtn  witk  capitaUi  of  wUie  marble ;  on  oaoh  mde  of 
the  principal  entrance  are  9  arcades  separated  by  Dorio  pilasters. 
The  third  story  consists  of  21  sunk  arches  of  beautiAxl  workmanship. 
The  fifbfa  story  presents  a  row  of  large  projecting  square  stones,  cor- 
responding to  a  similar  row  at  the  top  of  the  fonrth  story,  and  pierced 
by  holes  intended'  to  receive  the  poles  which  sustained  the  awning 
(Telaria)  that  covered  the  spectators  in  the  interior  of  the  tiiieatre. 
The  interior  has  been  lately  cleared  of  rubbish  and  of  the  hats  that 
were  built  in  it»  and  now  presents  a 'perfect  view  of  the  several  pai'ts 
of  a  Roman  theatre,  but  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments.  {Dictionnairt 
de  la  France,) 

ORANGE,  RIVER.    [Cafb  of  Gk>OD  Hops.] 

ORANMORE.    [OijLWAT.] 

ORBEC.    [Calvados.] 

ORCHIES.    [NOBD.] 

ORCHOME'NUS.  caUed  'the  Minyean,'  and  afterwards  'the 
Bosotian/  was  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  Copais,  in 
Boeotia.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was  known  as  a 
place  of  great  power  and  wealth.  (Homer,  '  Iliad,'  iz.  381.)  Its 
ancient  magnificence  is  attested  by  the  treasury  of  Minyas  in  it,  which 
is  described  by  Pausanias  as  being  equal  to  any  similar  boilding  which 
he  had  seen,  and  by  the  subterranean  outlets^  of  the  Lake  Copal'i,  the 
remains  oi  which  ezut  to  this  day.  [Bosotia.]  In  the  earliest  times 
Oruhomeniia  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Minyans,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  BoDotia,  including  Thebes  itself,  was  subject.  In  the  sixtieth 
yt-ar  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  iEolian  Bosotiana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Thessaly,  drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Orchomenus,  which 
yn»  then  with  its  territory  added  to  Bceotia.  (Thucyd.,  i.  12 ;  Strabo, 
ix.  401.)  About  the  time  uf  the  Peloponnesian  war  Orchomenus  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Boaotian  confederacy.  Its 
gDVcmment  was  oligarchical  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.o.  887), 
Orchomeuus  was  confederate  with  Sparta,  and  had  in  it  a  Laoe- 
deomouian  garrison.  (Plutarch,  *  Pelop.,'  16.)  In  the  year  B.0. 368,  the 
Thebans  destroyed  Orchomeuus,  slaying  the  men,  and  selling  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction 
of  Thebes,  and  is  mentioned  by  DicsBarchus  about  twenty  years  idTter 
the  death  of  Alexander. 


Ootni  of  BcBotia.    British  Museam.    Aetoal  sisa. 

ORCHOMENUS.    [Arcadia.] 

ORCI£rES.    [Alpks,  Hauteb.] 

ORDO  BAD.    [Georgia.] 

ORDUNA.    [BAsquB  Provikois.] 

OREBRO.    [Sweden.] 

OREGON,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  lies 
betwetn  42"  and  46'  N.  htt,  110"  and  125'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded 
E.-by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  territory  of 
Nebraska ;  N.  by  the  territory  of  Washington ;  \V.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  and  S.  by  the  state  of  Califvmia  and  the  territory  of  Utah. 
The  area  is  about  230,000  square  mUes.  At  the  census  of  1850  the 
territory  of  Oregon  ioduded  the  country  since  separated  from  it  and 
formrd  into  the  terrritory  of  Wasbivgton,  and  comprised  altogether 
an  area  of  841,468  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  13,294,  or  004 
to  the  square  mile ;  but  no  account  was  taken  of  the  native  Indians, 
who  in  1868  were  estimated  at  23,000. 

Surface  and  hydrography, — The  tenitory  of  Oregon  is  traversed 
from  south  to  north  by  .the  ranges  of  the  Cascade  and  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, while  a  third  range,  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forms  its 


eastern  boundary.  The  Cascade,  or  Coast,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
President's  range,  is  a  continuous  and  very  lofty  range  rising  at  a 
distance  of  100  to  150  miles  from  the  coast;  and  almost  entirely 
cutting  ofif  direct  communication  between  those  portions  of  the  territory 
which  lie  east  and  west  of  It  Except  where  the  Columbia,  which 
forms  here  the  northern  boundaxy  of  the  state,  breaks  through  the 
range,  the  few  passes  which  exist  are  so  difficult  as  to  be  of  little  use 
to  the  traveller.  The  higher  peaks  are  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  west  of  this  range  is  a  good 
deal  broken  by  spurs  from  the  main  chain.  The  greater  part  of  this 
broken  country  is  thickly  timbered",  in  many  parts  there  being  dense 
forests  of  fir,  pine,  spruce,  oak,  ssh,  and  other  valuable  trees,  with 
close  undergrowths  of  hazel,  &c  The  valleys  and  plains  afford  much 
excellent  farming  land,  the  soil  consisting  in  some  places  of  a  black 
vegetable  loam,  in  others  of  clays  and  gravel.  The  uplands  form  good 
pastures.  The  harbours  along  the  coast  are,  with  the  exception  of 
that  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  of  little  value ;  moat  of 
the  other  rivers  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  over  which  only  vessels  of 
light  draught  can  pass.  The  coast  itself  is  formed  by  steejp  sandy  clif& 
and  beaches  and  is  broken  by  projecting  headlands  which  rise  pre- 
cipitously  from  the  sea;  the  principal  of  these  are  named  Cape  Orford, 
Cape  Qregorj,  Cape  Perpetua,  and  Cape  Look-Out,  but  they  afford 
little  shelter,  and  have  mostly  numerous  rocks  scattered  about  them, 
while  everywhere  a  heavy  surf  sets  in  upon  the  beach. 

The  Blue  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  middle  of  the  territory, 
are  more. broken  and  irregular  than  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  ranges. 
On  the  south-west  the  Blue  Mountains  are  united  with  the  Cascade 
Mountains  by  offsets  which  form  the  valleys  of  the  Clamet  and  Umc[ua 
rivers,  while  the  main  chain  forms  the  valley  of  the  Willamette.  Other 
offset^  diverging  eastward,  connect  this  range  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  middle  section  of  the  state  differs  considerably  from  that 
west  of  the  Cascade  range.  The  hills  are  barren,  but  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Columbia,  Willamette,  and  Saptin  rivers  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  in  some  places  extremely  rich.  Much  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Columbia  and  Saptin  rivers  consists  of  rolling  prairie 
land,  and  affords  good  pasturage.  The  southern  portion  of  this  middle 
section  is  for  the  most  part  broken  and  desert,  with  scarcely  a  tree  or 
vegetable.  The  general  elevation  of  the  section  is  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  [America; 
Nebraska  ;  Hudsosi's  Bat  Territories.]  .  They  are  of  gi^eat  altitude, 
and  only  one  practicable  pass  has  been  discovered  over  them  along 
this  territory.  This,  known  as  the  Great  South  Pass,  occurs  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Oregon,  and  is  that  crossed  by  the  great 
stream  of  overland  emigration  to  Utah  and  California.  Tha  country 
immediately  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  everywhere  broken  by 
great  spurs  from  the  main  chain,  and  though  in  some  places  partially 
timbered,  is  for  by  far  the  greater  part  rocky,  barren,  extremely 
variable  in  climate,  and  incapable  of  permanent  settlement. 

The  principal  river  of  Oregon  is  ihe  CUumbia,  which  forms  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  boundary  between  this  territory  and  Wash* 
ington,  and  is  not  only  common  to  both  territories,  but  receives  all 
the  rivers  of  both  which  rise  east  of  t)ie  Cascade  Mountaina  Its 
norLhern  and  longest  branch  rises  in  the  Rooky  Mountains  near 
50"  N.  lat,  116"  W.  long.,  its  extreme  uppur  course  thus  belonging  to 
the  British  territory.  It  then  traTei-ses  SVashiugtou  first  in  a  north- 
west, and  then  iu  a  generally  northern  direction  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Saptin,  or  Lewis  River,  soon  after  which  it  turns  to  the  we^t  and 
forms  the  northern  boundoiy  of  Oi'egon.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Saptin  it  is  1286  feet  above  the  sea,  and  8500  feet  wide.  From  this 
point  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  its  course  is  very  rapid  and  it  receives 
numerous  affluents  especially  from  Oregon.  The  Columbia  breaks 
through  the  range  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  a  series  of  falls  and 
rapids,  which  are  quite  impassable  by  boats  even  during  floods,  and 
to  avoid  which  portages  have  been  constructed.  The  goige  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  through  which  the  river  flows  is  of  the  grandest 
kind  of  natural  scenery.  For  about  40  miles  lower  the  navigation  is 
unimpeded,  when  rapids  again  occur.  But  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  about  120  miles,  the  only  impediments  are  the  sandy  shoals 
which  limit  the  navigation  to  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  About 
20  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Columbia  increase?  greatly  in  width, 
and  at  its  outfal  in  the  Pacific,  the  width  between  capes  Adams  and 
Disappointment  is  7  miles,  but  a  saud-bar  extends  from  each  cape  so 
as  to  render  the  navigable  channel  both  narrow  and  difficult.  The 
Saptin,  Snake,  or  Lewus  River,  sometimes  called  the  southern  fork  of  the 
Columbia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  many  small  branches  which  lise  iu 
the  Rocky  Mountains  between  42**  and  43**  N.  lat.,  and  flows  first 
west  and  then  south  through  Oregon,  passing  into  Washington  near 
117''  W.  long.,  after  a  very  serpentine  course  of  nearly  800  miles. 
The  Sapciu  in  its  course  through  Oregon  receives  numerous  affluents, 
aL  or  nearly  all  of  which  belong  entirely  to  this  territory.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  Waptiacoos,  Fayette,  and  Sickly,  on  the  right, 
and  the  Malheur-  on  the  left.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  very  rapid, 
and  run  in  deep  channels,  but  are  of  little  value  for  navigation. 
The  Willamettef  which  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
near  43*'>}0'  N.  lat.,  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia ;  it  has  a  generally  northern  course  and  enters  that  river 
nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Yanoouver,   oonaiderably   below  where  it 
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becomes  navigable ;  ii  itself  narigable  by  small  tcbboIs  for  a  oonsidar* 
able  distance ;  and  drains  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  territoiy. 
The  rivers  which  riaewest  of  the  Cascade  lyCountams  have  mostly  a 
short  course  and  are  of  little  service  for  navigation.  The  principal 
are  the  Umqua  and  the  Clamet.  The  Umqua,  which  after  the  union 
of  its  two  head  brancbefi,  flows  nearly  west  to  the  Pacific,  into  which 
it  falls  by  Cape  Gregory,  about  43**  54'  N.  Int.,  is  in  its  lower  course  a 
wide  but  comparatively  shallow  stream,  and  like  all  the  other  rivers  of 
Oregon  which  fall  into  the  Pacific,  has  its  mouth  obstructed  by  a 
sand  bar.  The  Clamet,  the  most  southern  river  of  Oregon,  is  also  the 
lonifest  south  of  the  Columbia,  but  there  are  few  settlements  along  its 
banks,  and  its  navigable  capabUities  are  very  limited. 

Of  the  geological  features  of  Oregon  only  very  partial  examinations 
have  been  made.  The  mountain  ranges  belong  generally  to  the  igneous 
and  palaeozoic  formations.  Granite,  trap,  basnlt,  hornblende,  and 
other  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks  occur  very  widely,  with  slates, 
limestone,  Randstone,  &&  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  several  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  also  found  in  various  places  east  of  that  range. 
Other  minerals,  especially  iron,  lead,  and  tin  are  also  said  to  occur, 
but  none  of  them  Lave,  we  believe,  been  worked.  We  have  not  heard 
that  coal  has  been  found,  though  it  is  known  to  exist  in  Washington. 
Saline  springs  occur  in  the  middle  section  of  the  territory,  and  near 
its  south  eastern  comer  occur  several  soda  and  magnesia  springB. 

Climate,  Pi-oductionSf  d&c — The  climate  is  very  varied  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  territory.  Along  the  Pacific,  and  generally  west  of 
the  Cascade  range,  it  is  mild  and  genial  duiiug  the  entire  ye.ir.  The 
winter  is  very  short  and  far  from  severe,  ^nd  snow  seldom  lies  long 
on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  section  the  changes  of  temperature 
are  much  greatei^  and  the  winters  much  colder;  but  the  air  is  more 
bracing  and  the  climate  appears  to  bo  generally  healthy.  It  is  said 
that  no  dew  falls  in  this  section.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  llocky  Moun- 
tains the  changes  of  temperature  are  extremely  great  and  rapid.  In 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  territory  along  the  line  of  the  great 
emigration  route,  the  climate  is  very  vaiiablo,  but  rain  seldom  falls, 
and  there  is  little  snow. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  crop ;  but  a  coasideralile  quantity  of 
oats  is  also  gro-wn.  Maize  is  cultivated  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
The  other  grains  are  scarcely  cultivated  at  alL  Peas  and  beans, 
potatoes,  and  a  few  other  vegetables  are  raised.  Small  quantities  of 
tobacco,  flax,  &a,  are  gro\vn.  Most  of  the  European  fruits  flourish  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Columbia,  Willamette,  &c.  At  present  however 
the  chief  dependence  of  the  settlers  is  perhaps  upon  the  rearing  of 
stock,  which  with  scarce  any  attention  thrive  abundantly  on  the 
excellent  pasture.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  already 
very  numerous ;  and  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  receive  much  attention 
from  the  agriculturists. 

Oregon  was  formerly  exceedingly  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  but 
their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishmg;  beavers,  musk-rats,  and  martins 
are  the  chief  which  are  left  Their  collection  is  still  carried  on  almost 
exclusiTely  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  In  the 
forests  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  other  game  are 
still  very  abundant.  Vast  quantities  of  aquatic  birds  frequent  the 
rivers  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Along  the  coast  whales  are  found ; 
and  edible  fish  are  extremely  abundant  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
rivers :  the  Columbia  especially  swarms  with  fish,  which  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  Indians.  The  principal  fish  taken  are  salmon, 
sturgeon,  cod,  ray,  carp,  smelt,  and  innumerable  other  small  fish, 
with  crabs,  oysters,  mussels,  and  other  shell-fish. 

At  present  manufacturing  industry  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  articles  required  in  a  very  thinly  peopled  agricultural 
country,  and  those  connected  with  the  shipping  trade.  The  commerce 
of  Oregon  is  not  unimportant,  a  considerable  coasting  trade  being 
carried  on  with  California ;  the  exports  consist  of  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  boards,  flour,  and  provisious  generally.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade  carried  on  with  New  York,  Boston,  &c.  The  direct 
foreign  trade  is  of  little  consequence. 

DivUions,  Towns,  Ac* — The  territory  of  Oregon  is  divided  into  ten 
counties.  Salem  is  the  political  capital  All  the  towns  are  as  yet 
but  small :  we  notice  some  of  the  principal  places;  the  population  is 
that  of  1850  :— 

Salem,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Willamette ;  it 
has  a  small  population,  and  little  trade,  but  contains  the  state 
buildings,  kc 

Astoria,  on- the  Columbia,  8  miles  ftt>m  its  month,  population  252, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  American  trading  places  in  Oregon,  having  been 
founded  by  Mr.  J.  Astor  in  1811,  but  its  present  increase  is  very  slow. 
Milton  City,  Washington  county,  population  692,  is  one  of  the  rising 
towns  of  Oregon.  Oregon  City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River,  85  miles  N.E.  from  Salem,  population  692,  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  Willamette  Valley,  the  best  settled  and  most  flourishing  district 
in  Oregon.  The  city  possesses  a  great  amount  of  water  power,  and 
appears  likely  to  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Port- 
land, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Willamette,  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Columbia,  47  miles  N.  by  K  from  Salem,  population  821,  is  also 
a  busy  and  flourishing  place,  being  the  port  of  entry  of  an  extensive 
and  nch  coontry. 

The  oonstitutum  was  enacted  l^y  Congress  in  1848 ;  by  it  the  right  J 


of  voting  is  vested  in  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  Oregon»  21  yeare 
of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  in  the  usual 
manner  declare  his  desire  to  become  one.  The  legislature  consists  of 
a  council  of  9  members,  elected  for  three  years;  and  a/hoase  of 
representatives  of  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  80  members  elected 
for  one  year.  All  laws  passed  by  this  legislature  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress  for  approval    The  governor  is  appointed  for  four  years. 

The  coast  of  (hregon  was  visited  both  by  the  English  and  Spaniards 
in  the  16th  century,  and  it  has  been  much  disputed  to  the  mariners  of 
which  country  the  honour  of  the  discovery  is  to  be  ascribed.  Spanish 
writers  claim  its  discovery  for  Ferrelo,  the  pilot  of  Cabrillo,  who 
they  assert  reached  43**  N.  lat.  in  1543 ;  while  those  who  claim  for 
England  the  honour  of  the  discovery  show  that  Drake  in  1579  attained 
to  48*"  N.  lat  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  although  Heoeta  in  1775 
and  Vancouver  early  in  1792,  suspected  the  existence  of  an  important 
river  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  bay  into  which  it  empties  itself, 
was  not  actually  discovered  until  later  in  1792,  when  a  Captain  Baker 
of  the  English  merchant  service  and  a  Captain  Gray,  ihe  master  of  an 
American  merchant  vessel,  entered  the  SMtuary  of  the  river.  On  the 
priority  of  Gray's  entry  the  United  States  government  some  years 
later  founded  its  claim  to  the  territory  drained  by  the  river  and  its 
tributaries ;  but  the  river  was  actually  asoended  for  the  first  time  by 
Lieutenant  Broughton,  R.N.,  who  a  few  months  after  Captain  Gray 
had  entered  its  mouth,  went  up  it  for  above  100  miles,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  George  III, 
The  sovereignty  of  Oregon  was  in  1789-90  a  matter  of  grave  ^spute 
between  the  governments  of  England  and  Spain,  but  the  question  was 
terminated  in  1790  by  the  Convention  of  Madrid,  by  which  the  right 
of  exclusive  possession  was  relinquished  by  both  oountries.  The 
Americans  subsequently  formed  a  trading  settlement  at  Astoria,  which 
during  the  war  in  1814  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  but 
given  up  at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819 
the  United  States  government  first  set  up  a  claim,  founded  on  the 
right  of  discovery,  and  also  on  their  having  by  the  treaty  succeeded 
to  the  Spanish  right  of  occupancy,  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
Oregon  ;  and  the  claim  involved  the  English  and  American  govern- 
ments on  more  than  one  occasion  in  very  serious  disputes.  The 
question  was  not  finally  settled  till  1846,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  two  powers,  giving  to  the  United  States  the  entire  oountry 
up  to  the  parallel  of  49"*  N.  lat,  including  therefore  the  whole  tract 
since  formed  into  the  territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  but 
reserving  to  England  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  as  a 
line  of  communication  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory ;  and  Oregon 
was  constituted'  a  territory  by  Act  of  Cougress  August  14th,  1848. 

(Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States;  American  Almanac; 
Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States;  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United 
States  ExpUtring  Expedition ;  Greenhow;  Falconer;  Wallace;  Twiss; 
Nicolay,  &a) 

OREGllUND.    [SWBDBW.] 

OREL,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  situated  between  51"  50'  and 
55**  K.  lat,  32^  50'  and  39'*  £.  h>ng.,  U  bounded  N.  by  JCaluga,  N.£. 
by  Tula,  B.  by  Tambow,  S.E.  bv  Woronetc,  a  by  Kursk,  aW.  by 
Tschemigov,  and  N.W.  by  Smolensk.  Its  area  is  18,176  square 
miles ;  the  population  was  stated  to  be  1,502,900  in  1846. 

The  oountiy  has  a  cosiderable  elevation,  but  it  contains  no  moun- 
tains. There  are  some  chains  of' calcareous  hills,  and  some  eminences 
along  the  bauks  of  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and 
extremely  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain :  in  some  parts  it  is  com- 

{>osed  of  compact  clay  and  loom.  There  is  very  little  unproductive 
and,  and  few  heaths  and  morasses.  A  portion  of  the  surface  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Volga;  but  the  greater  part  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Dnieper,  and  slopes  to  the  south.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Desna,  which  comes  from  Smolensk,  passes  through  the  circles 
of  Briaosk  and  Trubtschewsk,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and,  having 
received  several  other  rivers,  runs  into  the  government  of  Tschernigov. 
The  second  river  is  the  Oka,  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Kursk,  and 
would  be  navigable  at  Orel  if  the  stream  were  not  obstructed  by 
numerous  wills.  It  receives  several  small  rivers,  by  which  it  is  so 
enlarged,  that  during  the  whole  summer  it  is  navigable  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats  of  250  to  400  tons :  no  part  of  it  is  obstructed  by 
rocks.  The  third  principal  river  is  the  Sosna,  the  source  of  which  is 
near  that  of  the  Oka;  it  runs  to  the  north-eas^  receives  on  both  sides 
several  smaller  streams,  and  ffiUs  into  the  Don  on  the  frontier  of 
Woronets.  There  are  no  lai^e  lakes,  but  the  province  is  extremely 
well  watered  by  streams.  It  is  of  a  very  uniform  temperature  and 
very  healthy.  A  general  failure  of  the  crops  is  extremely  rare.  The 
waters  are  frozen  at  the  end  of  November,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning 
of  March. 

All  kinds  of  com  are  cultivated,  a  little  flax,  much  hemp,  and  some 
tobacco.  Horticulture  is  pretty  general;  culinary  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  cultivated ;  also  abundance  of  hops,  apples,  and  cherries, 
and  in  some  parts  pears  and  plums.  There  are  woods  and  copses  in 
all  the  circles.  The  commonest  trees  are  birches,  alders,  firs,  aspens, 
limes,  elms,  and  willows.  Oak-forests  cover  the^banks  of  the  Desna, 
but  there  is  so  much  waste  that  they  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Foxes, 
hares,  and  quails  are  abundant.  The  horses  are  a  fine  breed,  fit  both 
for  draught  and  the  saddle,  and  there  are  many  studs,  which  are 
supplied  with  staUions  from  other  countries.    The  oxen  arc  large  and 
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ptrong,  and  are  used  for  draught.  The  sheep  furuUh  good  wool 
Swine  are  very  numerous.  The  inhahitants  keep  likewise  great  quan- 
tities of  bees.  The  mineral  products  are  lime,  millstones  and  grind- 
Btonee,  alabaster,  saltpetre,  and  some  bog-iron.  No  use  is  made  of  the 
peat  which  is  found  in  the  government. 

The  countrv-people  make  for  themselves  almost  everything  that 
they  have  need  of.  There  are  however  some  iron-works,  mills,  Ac  In 
the  towns  there  are  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  linen,  sail- 
cloth, table-linen,  leather,  cordage,  paper,  colours,  glass,  earthenware, 
soap,  &C.  There  are  uumei*ous  brandy  distilleries.  The  chief  articles 
of  exportation  are  bar-iron,  spirits,  bass  mats,  cord^tge,  com,  flour, 
hemp,  fir  masts,  balks  and  plank?,  tobacco,  horses,  oxcUi  tallow,  honey, 
wax,  &C.     All  articles  of  foreign  produce  are  procured  from  Moscow. 

The  inhabitants  are  pai*tly  Qi'cat  Russians,  partly  Little  Russians 
and  Cosgacks;  the  great  majority  are  of  the  Russian  Greek  Oiiurch, 
and  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  the  bishop  of  Orel  and  Siawsk. 

Ordf  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situated  in  52°  5G'  40" 
N.  lat,  36**  6'  E.  long.  It  stands  ou  the  river  Oka,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Orlik.  The  houses  are  in  general  of  wood,  and  the  interior  of 
the  town  is  gloomy.  Up  to  the  17th  century,  Orel  seems  to  have 
been  an  insigniiicant  place ;  but  it  was  then  fortified,  and  a  citadel 
built,  part  of  which  still  remains.  During  the  wai-s  with  the  Poles, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  false  Demetrius,  it  was  frequently  taken  and 
retaken.  Since  that  time  it  has  rapidly  increased;  in  1840  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  40,000.  Great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire  June  7,  1848,  when  1237  houses,  four  bridges,  and  several  large 
com  grai.arics  were  burnt.  Orel  is  well  situated  for  trade;  it  is  the 
entrepot  for  the  com  of  Little  Ru.s^ia,  and  the  place  from  which  Moscow 
draws  its  chief  supply.  Other  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  wine  from  the 
eouthern  provinces,  tallow,  butter,  honey,  wax,  wool  from  Little 
Russia,  hogs'  bristles,  and  leather.  There  ai*e  some  manufactories  of 
linen,  coraage,  and  soap.  The  annual  faira  are  very  well  attended. 
Bosidcs  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  crown,  there  are  20  churches, 
two  of  which  are  of  wood,  2  convents,  and  a  bazaar.  The  streets  are 
very  badly  paved.  The  town,  which  is  a  bishop's  eee  and  the  seat  of 
govemnwnt,  has  a  pmnasium,  a  district  school,  and  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  priests  for  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  public  gardens  prettily  laid  out,  and  commanding  good  views. 

Tho  other  principal  towns  in  this  government  are  Sidicsk,  which  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  aud  has  5000  inhabitants,  a  seminary  for  400  pupils, 
and  manufactures  of  earthenware,  colours,  &c. ;  Bndmk  on  the  Desna, 
with  5000  inhabitants,  has  a  seminary,  a  cannon  foundry,  tanneries, 
and  much  trade  with  Kherson;  Karutscheff,  with  6000  inhabitants; 
TrulUchitoilCf  on  the  Desna,  an  ancient  town,  with  3500  inhabitants; 
Dmitrowd',  with  3000  inhabitants ;  Litonyf  on  the  Sosna,  with  GOOO 
inhabitants;  JdcZf  on  the  Sosna,  isith  8000 inhabitants,  has  a  great  trade 
in  iron  wares  and  coi'n ;  Mzetukf  at  the  junction  of  the  Mczua  and  the 
navigable  river  Sudscha,  has  6000  inhabitants;  BoLcuow,  on  the  Nugra, 
a  well-built  town,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  These  towns,  including 
Orel,  are  the  capitals  of  circles  of  the  same  names.  There  ai*e  12 
circles  in  the  government. 

ORKLLANA.     [AsfAzoxAS.] 

ORENBURG,  a  government  of  Russia,  partly  in  Asia  and  partly  in 
Europe,  is  situated  between  47"  and  66"  N.  lat.,  50°  20'  and  64*  20' 
E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Perm,  N.W.  Iby 
Wiatka;  W.  by  Casan,  Simbirsk,  Saratov,  and  Astrakhan;  E.  and  }:>. 
by  the  Kirghiz  Bte])pe,  and  N.E.  by  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk.  The  area  of 
the  government  is  118,094  square  miles.  If  the  country  of  the  Uralian 
Cosaks,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  dependency  of  Orenburg, 
and  is  by  some  included  under  that  name,  be  added,  the  total  area  of 
Orenburg  will  amount  to  143,317  square  mile?.  The  area  given  above 
is  taken  from  the  last  oMcial  return.  But  since  that  return  was  issued 
a  new  government  named  Samara  has  been  formed  by  imperial  ukase 
(December  18,  1850),  on  the  left  of  the  Volga,  fi*om  districts  formerly 
belonging  to  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  and  Saratov.  A  large  i)ortiou  of 
Orenburg  comprised  between  the  Obchei-Siert  Mountains,  drained  by 
the  Samara  and  the  Kindel  (which  unite  before  they  join  the  Volga), 
and  measuring  21,893  square  miles,  is  now  included  in  tho  government 
of  Samara.  Accoixiingly  the  area  of  the  government  of  Orenburg  is 
reduced  to  96,701  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,192,823.  It  is 
divided  into  12  circles. 

Towards  tlie  south,  in  the  country  of  the  Cossaks  of  the  Ural, 
the  surface  is  a  steppe,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  produces 
the  plants  peculiar  to  saline  coimtries.  Beyond  the  mountains  it 
is  a  plain  intersected  by  morasses  and  a  great  number  of  lakes;  on  the 
European  side  of  the  mountains  the  surface  is  unduLUing,  remarkably 
varied,  and  often  very  picturesque.  To  the  north,  where  tho  Ural 
chain  enters  the  government,  it  is  called  the  Baschkirian  Ural ;  the 
part  which  runs  directly  south,  parallel  with  the  river  Uml  to  its 
sudden  bend  from  east  to  west,  is  called  the  Gouberlin  Mountains, 
branches  of  which,  stretching  from  cast  to  west,  extend  into  tho 
government,  and  form  what  is  called  the  Obchei-Siert.  Tho  base 
of  the  U«d  chain  is  granite ;  tho  upper  rocks  are  calcareous  and 
quartz,  sometimes  bare  and  covered  with  erratic  blocks,  and  some- 
limes  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand  and  earth  fur  the  tivcs 
to  take  root.  Immense  caverns  open  into  the  interior  of  thc-o  moun- 
tains. Tho  whole  of  the  western  or  Euiopcim  part  of  the  goverumei.t 
|s  fertile.     The  principal  river  is  the  Ural,  wbich  forms  part  of  tho 


boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  risee  in  the  Ural  Mountains 
in  the  district  of  Troitsk,  and  forming  in  part  of  its  course  the  western 
boundary  between  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  dischai^es  itself  by  sevend 
mouths  into  the  Caspian  in  47°  N.  hi.  Its  entire  course,  which  is 
rapid  and  winding,  but  without  falls,  is  above  1600  miles ;  its  breadth, 
which  is  only  60  feet  at  Orskaia,  and  150  feet  at  Orenburg?,  increft»es 
to  480  feet^  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  navigable  only  for 
very  light  vessels.  Other  rivers  are  tho  Kama,  the  Sakmara,  which 
falls  into  the  Ural,  and  the  Belaia,  at  the  conflux  of  which  with  tho 
Ufa,  the  chief  town  Ufa  is  situated.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  palt 
as  well  as  fresh,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Tho  climate 
varies  considerably  between  the  north  and  the  south ;  and  it  is  much 
more  rigorous  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  ohaiii.  In  the 
Eteppea  the  heat  in  summer  .is  very  great.  The  winter  is  Generally 
cold,  aod  even  in  summer  the  nights  ara  oool.  Whirlwinds  and 
hurricanes  are  frequent,  and  trauBitions  from  heat  to  oold  are  sudden. 
Tho  want  of  rain  and  the  swarms  of  locusts  are  very  distressing. 
es])ecially  in  the  south. 

Natural  Productions. — Agriculture  is  tolerably  flouriBhing,  and  is 
favoured  by  the  goodness  of  the  soiL  The  chief  grains  are  rye,  barley, 
oats,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  The  inhabitants  grow  but  little- flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  The  forests  are  of  immense  extent, 
but  there  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  wood  in  the  forges,  for  making 
charcoal,  for  tho  preparation  of  tar  and  potash,  and  for  building  houses 
and  bark5>.  Game  is  abundant  in  the  forests,  and  the  lakes  abound 
in  water-fowl.  The  golden  eagle  of  the  Ural  is  tamed  and  trained  for 
the  cbace.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  government  consists  in  its  horses 
and  cattle.  The  former,  which  are  of  Tartar  or  Baschkirian  breed, 
ai*e  handsome  and  strong ;  the  Baschkirs  and  Metscheriaks  have  herds 
of  200,  1000, -and  even  2000  horses;  the  Russians,  the  Cossaks,  and 
the  Tartars,  of  50  or  100  horses.  All  have  great  numbers  of  oxen, 
goats,  and  more  especially  sheep,  of  which  a  nomad  will  have  from 
500  to  4000,  and  the  stationary  inhabitants  400  to  500.  The  Christians 
possess  great  numbers  of  swine ;  the  nomad  rears  camels  or  drome- 
daries The  fishery  in  the  Belaia  and  the  Kama  suffices  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants;  jind  that  in  the  Ural  is  a  source  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  Cofsuks.  This  government  possesses 
likewise  great  mineral  wealth— gold  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  copper, 
iron,  and  a  great  quantity  of  palt,  which  is  procured  from  the  mines  of 
Iletzk,  where  the  i*ock-salt  is  found  4  or  5  feet  under  the  sand  in  beds 
covered  with  gypsum;  the  Cossaks  however  obtain  their  salt  from 
the  lakes.  The  other  mineral  products  are  asphalt,  sulphur,  vitriol, 
marble,  alabaster,  agates,  &c. 

The  population  is  extremely  mixed.  The  great  majority  are 
Russians ;  next  to  them  are  tho  Turks  or  Tailars,  and  the  Boschkim 
(about  15,000  families).  Almost  the  whole  of  these  ignorant,  rude,  and 
warlike  people  inhabit  a  district  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  chain,  which 
is  calleil  after  them,  Baschkiria.  They  live  by  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  bees,  by  the  chase,  and  agriculture.  They  dwell  in  the  summer 
under  tents  made  of  fvlt,  and  in  winter  in  villages.  Other  components 
of  the  population  are  Finns,  Cossaks,  Teptjiars,  Metscheriaks  and 
Kalmuks,  Tchonvaohes,  Tchoremisses,  Mordwins,  Kissil baches,  and 
Armenians. 

The  women  are  extremely  skilful  in  weaving  and  dyeing.  Tho 
working  of  the  mines  employs  a  great  number  of  hands.  But  manu- 
facturing induotry  properly  Bo-called  is  exerted  chiefly  on  operations 
connected  with  mining,  in  smel ting-houses  and  foundries  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Zlutoust,  and  in  the 
numerous  tanneries,  potash  factories,  and  distilleries.  ^  Some  woollen 
cloth  is  manufactured  for  the  army.  The  tallow-melting  houses  in 
the  government  are  numerous. 

The  commerce  of  the  <'Overnment  is  carried  on  partly  with  the 
nomad  tribes,  who  exchange  their  horses,  cattle,  furs,  carpets,  and 
blankets  of  felt  or  wool,  for  manufactured  gootls,  brass,  copper,  and 
iron  articles,  and  partly  with  the  Kirghises  and  p€ople  of  Bokhara, 
whose  caravans  come  to  Orenburg  or  Troitsk,  the  two  chief  com- 
mercial towns,  where  there  are  custom-houses.  Through  tha  same 
channel  many  goods  are  exported  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Taschkend,  and 
tho  Kirghis  steppe,  the  caravans  numbering  altogether  several  thousand 
camels  exclusive  of  horses.  The  articles  exported  to  the  interior  of 
Russia  in  Europe  are  chiefly  the  mineral  products,  many  of  which  are 
sent  to  the  ports  on  the  Baltic.  The  caravahs  from  Bokham  bring  raw 
and  manufactured  silk  and  cotton,  and  also  Cashmere  and  Persian 
shawls,  indigo,  Chinese  goods,  tea,  &c.  Asiatic  produce  is  brought  to 
the  fair  of  Nijnei-Novgorod  by  way  of  Orenburg,  the  merchandise 
being  forwarded  thence  in  waggons. 

For  public  instuction  Orenburg  depends  on  the  university  of  Casan, 
but  education  la  very  limited.  The  Mohammedans  study  at  the  high 
school  of  Gargali  Most  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  are  of  tho  Russiafi 
Greek  religion.  The  Tartars,  the  B;ischkir<»,  Kalmuks,  Teptjiars,  aud 
Metscheriaks  are  Mohammedans. 

The  civil  government  is  orgaoisf^d  like  those  hi  Great  Russia,  but  ddes 
not  extend  to  tho  Kirghises  and  Cossaks.  These  are  under  a  military 
governor,  whose  chief  business  is  to  jirovide  for  tho  security  of  the 
irontior,  which  n  defended  towards  tlie  Kirghis  steppe  by  a  line  (»f 
fortresses,  and  by  the  Coi^aks,  the  Metscheriaks,  the  Baschkirs,  and 
tho  Kalmuks,  who  in  consideration  of  this  service  are  exempt  from 
all  taxes  to  tho  government    Tho  forts  on  the  Una  of  the  Orenburg 
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Cossaka  extend  from  Iletzkaja-Krepostli  to  the  river  Tobol  in  the 
north,  at  tlie  diBtance  of  8  miles'  from  each  other.  From  Iletzkaja- 
Kreposth  southward  to  Qurief  on  the  Caspian,  ia  the  line  of  the  Cossaka 
of  the  Ural,  defended  in  like  manner  by  a  long  aeries  of  small  forts. 

Orenhurff,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
61^  46'  N.  hit,  62**  31'  E.  long.,  in  a  vast  plam  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Sakmara  aud  the  Ural :  it  ia  of  an  oval  form,  regularly  built,  and  well 
fortified.  The  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  20,000.  There  aro 
nine  Qreek  churches,  one  Lutheran  church  aud  school,  a  military 
academy  for  80  pupils,  a  great  European  bazaar  with  180  shops  in  the 
town,  and  a  bazaar  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  river  with  492  shops  in 
the  Kirghis  territory,  a  league  from  the  town,  which  is  the  dep6t  for 
the  merchandise  of  Central  Asia  and  of  Russia.  The  Kirghises  bring 
annually  between  800,000  and  400,000  broad-tailod  sheep,  horses, 
skins,  carpets  of  divers  colours ;  the  Bokhariana  bring  gold  in  gi-ains, 
Persian  gold  and  silver  coin,  lapis  lazuli,  precious  stones,  black  lamb- 
skins.   The  military  governor  resides  here. 

Ufa,  the  present  capital,  a  fortified  town  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ufa 
and  the  Belaia,  has  6000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  TaHars.  The 
public  institutions  and  buildings  are  a  gymnasium,  a  poor-houae,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  seven  churches  and  two  convents.  It  is  the  see  of 
the  bishop  of  Orenburg,  (md  the  residence  of  the  Mohammedan  Tartar 
MuftL 

Among  the  other  towna  are  Wosresensk,  population  8500 ;  Alenze- 
liusk,  in  the  north  of  the  government  on  a  feeder  of  the  Bielaio, 
population  80,000;  Serjinsk,  population  8000;  and  Traitskaja,  or 
Troitsk,  a  free*port  in  the  ARiatio  part  of  the  government:  popula- 
tion, 3000.  Troitsk  ia  a  fortified  town  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Oui,  a 
feeder  of  the  ToboL  The  steep  banks  of  the  river  are  united  by  a 
bridge  which  connects  the  town  with  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  and  leads  to 
a  fortified  bazaar,  in  which  the  products  of  the  steppes  of  Bokhara 
and  other  countries  of  Central  Asia  are  exposed  for  sale. 

ORENSE.    [Qalicia,  Spanish.] 

ORFA,  or  UkFAH.    [Mesopotamia.] 

ORFORD.    [Suffolk.] 

ORQfiRES.    [EuRE-ET-LoiB.] 

ORQON.    [BoucHESDU-RudNE.] 

ORIQNY-EN-THIERACHE.    [AisNB.] 

ORIHUELA.    [  Valencia.] 

ORINO'CO,  a  hi^e  river  of  South  Araorica,  which  has  ita  origin, 
according  to  the  most  recent  information,  not  iu  the  centre,  but  on 
the  aouthem  declivity  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  system 
called  Parime.  These  mountains  spread  over  a  groat  part  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  the  north-east 
districts  of  the  empire  of  Brazil.  In  length  they  cxtond  nearly  1200 
miles,  between  61"  and  68'  30'  W.  long.  Thoir  width  varies  between 
140  and  450  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  1"  and  8"  N.  lat.  According 
to  a  rough  calculation,  this  mountain  system  covers  a  surface  of  about 
400,000  square  miles.  The  mountains  ara  separated  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  by  a  low  and  flat  country  vai'ying  in  width  between 
80  and  70  miles.  The  southern  portion,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  a  mass 
of  rock,  of  which  the  general  level  has  an  elevation  of  from  1500  to 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Few  of  the  hills  and  ridges  rise  more  than 
some  hundred  feet,  and  a  very  few  summits  attain  more  than  1000 
feet  above  their  base.  The  country  along  the  water-courses  is  thickly 
wooded,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  them ; 
but  many  of  the  level  tracts  are  savannahs  without  trees,  or  only 
covered  with  low  bushes,  which  however  display  a  great  luxuriance 
of  vegetation.  West  of  SS**  W.  long.,  and  near  4*  N.  lat,  a  continuous 
range  begins,  which  nins  westward  to  64*  W.  long,  nearly  under  the 
same  parallel,  and  west  of  64'  W.  long,  inclines  more  to  the  south,  so 
that  at  its  termination  near  66*  W.  long,  it  reaches  nearly  to  3'  N.  lat 
This  range  is  called  Sierra  Pacaraima.  In  its  eastern  part  it  rises  from 
1500  to  2000  feet  above  its  base,  and  from  8000  to  4000  foet  above 
the  sea-level.  Farther  west  it  rises  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  terminates  with  the  Ccrro  Maraguaca  and^  the  Cerro  Duida, 
whoso  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  Along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Sierra  Pacaraima  the  Rio  Parime  runs  eastward 
and  the  Rio  Tokoto  westward,  and  by  their  junction  near  60°  W.  long, 
the  Rio  Branco,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonas,  is  formed. 

The  source  of  the  Orinoco  has -never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  nor 
has  any  information  respecting  it  been  obtained  from  the  natives,  who 
are  an  aboriginal  race  known  aa  the  Guaicas,  and  who  have  hitherto 
prevented  all  access  to  foreigners.  It  is  supposed  that  this  idver  rises 
near  64*  W.  long.,  an  ^between  3"  and  4*  N.  lat.  Humboldt  advanced 
up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  mission  of  Esmeraldas,  and  he  says  that 
some  monks  had  penetrated  scveitd  miles  farther  to  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Chiguire,  where  the  Orinoco  ia  so  narrow  that  the  natives 
have  made  a  bridge  over  it  of  creepers  at  the  foot  of  a  cataract. 
Schomburgk  confirms  this  account 

At  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  general  western  direction,  and 
several  miles  farther  down  it  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  that 
which  flows  to  the  south-west  is  called  Casaiquiari,  and  after  a  rapid 
course  of  nearly  100  miles  joins  the  Guainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  thus  forming 
a  natural  water-communication  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas, 
into  which  latter  river  the  Guainia  falla.  [Brazil.]  The  Orinoco 
continuea  a  wide  river,  running  in  a  western  direction  along  the 
aouthem  base  of  the  Parime  Mountains  until  it  approaches  68" 


W.  long.,  when  it  ia  joined  by  the  Atabapo  firom  the  south  and  by  the 
Guaviare  from  the  west.  From  the  confluence  of  the  last-mentioned 
river  its  course  lies  to  the  north,  along  the  western  base  of  the  Parimo 
Mountains,  and  in  this  part  its  navigability  is  interrupted  by  the 
Raudaloa  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  between  6*  and  6"  40'  N.  lat.  The 
Raudales  aro  a  peculiar  kind  of  cataract  The  bed  of  the  Orinoco  at 
Maypures  and  Atures,  which  is  nearly  8500  feet  wide,  is  divided  into 
numerous  narrow  channels  by  rocks  and  rocky  islands,  between  which 
the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  auoceasion  of  small 
caacades.  The  highest  of  these  cascades  does  not  exceed  9  feet,  aud 
the  river  descends  at  Maypures  in  about  d  miles  only  about  80  feet 
But  the  velocity  with  which  the  confined  body  of  water  runs  in  the 
narrow  channels  renders  it  impossible  to  ascend  the  raudale.  The 
Raudale  of  Atures  ia  only  half  a  mile  long,  and  of  a  similar  deacriptlon. 
Below  theae  raudales  the  river  continuea  to  flow  between  low  but  rocky 
banks.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meta,  which  joins  it  from  the 
westy  ia  a  powerful  whirlpool  round  an  isolated  rook,  called  the  Stone 
of  Patience,  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  generally  taking  two  days  to 
pasa  it  at  low  water. 

Some  distance  farther  down  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  ia  narrowed 
by  rocks  which  advance  into  It  from  both  sides,  and  the  stream  flows 
rapidly  through  the  Narrow  of  Baraguan,  which  is  1893  yards  wide. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Apure  the  course  of  the  Orinoco  lies  east- 
ward to  the  ^oint  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ooean«  In 
this  part  of  its  courae  the  navigation  for  boats  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  floating  rafts,  which  consist  of  forest-treea  torn  from  their 
natural  i|eat  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and  covered  with  aquatio 
plants ;  but  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  as  high  aa  the  mouth  of  the 
Apure.  Near  the  town  of  Angostura  the  river  again  runs  between 
rocks  for  a  short  distance,  but  though  in  one  place  it  is  not  more  than 
710  yards  wide,  thia  narrow  (Angoatura)  may  be  paaaed  without  danger. 
Below  Angoatura  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ascend  the  river  with 
the  trade-wind,  which  blows  constantly  from  November  to  May ;  bub 
the  numerous  sand-banks  are  dangerous  when  ^e  water  ia  low, 
especially  after  the  month  of  January. 

Several  islands  occur  in  the  Orinoco  below  Angostura.    They  aro 
generally  of  moderate  size,  partly  low  and  partly  rocky.    About  130 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  begins.    The  river  sends 
off  to  the  north  a  branch  which  soon  divides  into  a  great  number  of 
other  branchaa,  all  known  by  tho  general  name  of  Bocaa  Chioaa  (amall 
moutha).     They  are  all  narrow  when  compared  with  the  principal 
branch  of  the  river,  called  Boca  de  Navioa,  but  most  of  them  are  deep 
enough  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  size.     Of  late  these  branches 
havo  been  much  frequented  by  smugglers,  but  they  can  only  be  navi- 
gated under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  islands  of 
tho  delta,  an<l  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  channels 
which  the  river  hai  formed  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  the  delta.    The 
Bocas  Chieaa  empty  themselves  partly  into  the  Atlantic  and  partly 
into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  between  the  continent  of  South  America  and 
the  island  of  Trinidad.     Nine  of  them  are  rather  large  rivers  :  their 
names,  enumerating  them  from  east  to  weat^  are — Cano  de  Laurau, 
Cano  de  Nuina,  Cano  Chico  de  Mariusas,  Cano  Grande  do  Mariusaa 
(navigable),  Cano  de  Macareo  (navigable),  Cano  de  Cucuina  (narrow, 
but  deep),  Cano  de  Pedemales  (navigable),  Cano  de  Manamo  Chico,  and 
Cano  de  Manamo  Grande.    The  three  last  mentioned  fall  into  tho  Gulf 
of  Paria.    The  Boca  de  Navios,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
runs  eastward  to  the  ocean,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance  of  about  40 
miles  into  two  channels  by  a  series  of  islands  which  lie  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.    These  channels  are  known  by  the  Indian  names 
of  Zacupana  and  Imataoa,  and  their  eastern  extremity  is  not  quite  SO 
miles  from  Cape  Barima,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Both  are  navigable,  but  that  on  the  south,  called  the  Channel  of 
Imataoa,  though  wider  has  less  water ;  it  is  however  commonly  used 
by  large  vesaels.    Each  of  theae  two  channela  ia  more  than  2  miles 
wide,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  Including  the  islands,  con- 
siderably exceeds  5  miles.    From  this  point  farther  down  the  breadth 
continues  to  increase,  and  at  the  mouth,  between  I^unta  Barima  on 
the  south  and  the  island  of  Cangrejos  on  the  north,  it  is  more  than  60 
miles  wide.    The  navigable  channel  which  lies  in  the  middle,  ia  croased 
by  a  aand-bar  with  17  feet  of  water,  and  in  breadth  varying  from  2  4 
miles  to  8  milea  or  a  little  more.    Within  the  bar  the  water  decpena 
on  the  aide  of  the  island  of  Cangrejos  to  4  and  5  fathoms,  and  the 
navigable  channel  ia  more  than  12  milea  wide.   Though  no  arms  branch 
off  from  the  Boca  de  Navios  to  the  south,  the  low  couutry  which 
extends  from  the  Punta  Barima  to  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  River, 
and  is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  is  traversed  by  narrow  natural 
canals  called  *  etabbos/  which  generally  lie  parallel  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  aud  connecting  the  small  streams,  constitute  an  internal 
water-communication   for    small    boats   between   the  Orinoco    aud 
Pomeroon  rivers. 

The  tributaries  of  tho  Orinoco  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  have  both  a  long  course  and  a  great  volume  of  water.  Those 
which  join  it  on  the  left  aro  navigable  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  courae,  and  are  rarely  impeded  by  rapids ;  but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  on  tbe  right,  originating  on  the  elevated  region  of  the 
Parime  Mountains,  descend  from  them  by  numerous  rapids  and  cata- 
racts, so  as  to  be,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  iJieir  course,  entirely  unfit 
for  navigation*    We  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  them. 
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The  Ouaviare  rises  near  3**  N.  lat.,  in  the  declivities  of  the  Paramo 
de  Summa  Paz,  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  but  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  ia  not  known.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Guaviare  does  not  seem  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  navigation,  but  as 
no  European  settlements  have  yet  been  estabUshed  on  the  banks,  it  is 
oulv  navigated  by  the  native  tribes.  It  falls  into  the  Orinoco  near 
4°  N.  lat,  after  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles. 

The  Rio  Meta,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  near  6**  N.  lat.,  originates 
with  its  numerous  branches  in  the  Andes  east  of  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  New  Oranada,  and  is  said  t6  be  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from 
that  town.  The  most  northern  of  its  affluents  however,  the  Rio 
Casanare,  is  navigated,  as  it  originates  not  hoc  from  one  of  the  most 
fraquented  mountain-passes  of  the  Andes,  that  of  ToxiUo,  which  leads 
to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sogamozzo,  north  of  Bogota.  English  manu' 
factured  goods,  sent  fro'm  Trinidad,  are  carried  up  the  Orinoco,  Meta, 
and  Casanare,  and  over  the  mountain-pass  to  Bogota  and  the  adjacent 
tracts.  The  course  of  the  Rio  Meta  exceeds  600  miles,  and  that  of 
the  Casanare  perhaps  800  miles. 

The  Rio  Apure,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  between  7*  and  8^  N.  lai, 
enters  it  by  a  great  number  of  channels,  and  brings  to  it  the  waters 
of  innumerable  large  streams,  which  partly  originate  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes  north  of  6°  N.  lat,  and  partly  descend  from 
the  southern  slope  of  the  maritime  mountains  of  Caracas.  This  river 
receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  a  mountain  range  more 
than  500  miles  in  length.  The  Apure  itself  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
Merida,  and  runs  more  than  100  miles  along  its  base  to  the  south-west, 
and  afterwards  from  west  to  east,  collecting  in  its  course  all  the  waters 
which  descend  from  the  Andes.  Before  it  joins  the  Orinoco,  after  a 
coui-se  of  about  450  miles,  it  enters  an  extremely  low  and  level 
country  of  considerable  extent,  which  for  several  months  of  the  year 
is  changed  into  a  temporary  lake.  Through  this  alluvial  country  it 
has  cut  a  number  of  channels,  by  which  it  dischaiges  its  own  waters 
and  those  brought  down  by  other  rivers  from  the  maritime  mountains 
of  Cnracas.  Almost  all  the  rivers  descending  from  the  last-mentioned 
r^ge  unite  at  one  place,  a  little  above  St.  Jayme,  and  form  a  large 
body  of  water,  which,  about  30  miles  lower  down,  falls  into  the 
Apure,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  these  rivers  are^navigable 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  course ;  they  drain  the  Llanos,  a 
country  rich  in  pastuiiige  but  without  agriculture.  The  Apure  is 
navigated  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  San  Domingo,  and  the  latter 
is  then  navigated  to  a  small  place  called  Torunos,  at  some  distance 
south  of  the  town  of  Varinas. 

Among  the  rivers  which  join  the  Orinoco  from  the  right,  only  the 
Caroni  requires  to  be  mentioned ;  it  drains  a  long  valley  in  the  Parime 
Mountains,  rising  east  of  the  source  of  the  Orinoco,  and  north  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Rio  Branco,  an  affluent  of  the  Guainia,  in  the 
Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  running  mostly  in  a  northern  direction.  The 
current  is  very  swift,  and  much  interrupted  by  rapids ;  near  its  mouth 
it  descends  by  a  cataract  15  feet  high.  The  Caroni  runs  more  than 
800  miles.   - 

The  whole  course  of  the  Orinoco,  so  far  as  it  ia  known,  is  estimated 
by  Humboldt  to  be  nearly  1800  mUes.  The  tides  are  perceptible  as 
far  as  Angostura,  or  nearly  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  the  river  is  lowest  At  the  confluence  of  the  Caroni, 
more  than  150  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  water  at  that  time  rises  15 
inches.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Orinoco  inundatbs  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Llanos,  or  plains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  it,  and  likewise 
a  portion  of  the  plains  which  extend  west  of  its  middle  course  to  the 
base  of  the  Andes.  Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  rising 
of  the  water  is  perceptible :  at  first  it  rises  slowly,  and  sometimes  the 
river  sinks  again  in  April.  It  attains  its  highest  level  in  July,  and 
remains  stationary  from  the  end  of  July  until  the  26th  of  August, 
when  it  begins  to  decrease  progressively,  but  more  slowly  than  it 
increased.  It  is  lowest  in  January  and  February.  At  Angostura  the 
mean  rise  does  not  exceed  24  or  25  feet,  but  in  the  uppei^  part  of  its 
course  it  rises  several  feet  higher. 

(Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  Ac, ;  Depon's  Voyage  d  la  ParHe 
(hierUale  de  la  TerreFertne  dantrAnUriqueMeridionaU;  Sdiomburgk, 
London  Geographical  Journal,  voL  x.) 

ORISSA.    [Hindustah;  Cuttaok.] 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  Scotland,  a  group  of  islands  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Scotland,  between  58*  44'  and 
69"  24'  N.  lat,  2**  28'  and  8*  24'  W.  long.  They  are  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  is  about  7  mUes  wide  at  its 
eastern  entrance  between  Duncansby  Head  and  the  island  of  South 
Ronaldsha.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water  during  the  run  of  the  f 
tides  through  this  strait  is  broken  by  the  Pentland  Skerries,  which  lie  \ 
about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Duncansby  Head,  and  8  miles  S.  from  South 
Ronaldsha;  and  farther  westward  by  the  islands  of  Swona  and  Stroma. 
[CAiTm^ESS-BHiBS.]  Strong  currents  are  thus  produced  in  various 
parts  of  the  frith  at  the  same  time,  a  ch'cumstance  which  causes  so 
much  sea  in  gales  of  wind  as  to  render  the  strait  dangerous  to  deep- 
laden  vess^    There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Pentland  Skerry. 

The  Orkneys  consist  of  67  islands  and  islets,  27  of  which  are  inha- 
bited ;  the  remainder,  called '  holms,'  are  pastmre-grounds.  The  largest 
of  these  islands,  called  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  extends  from  south-east 
to  north-west  about  18  miles,  and  divides  tlie  group  into  two  portions. 
The  islands  between  Pomona  and  the  mainland  of  Great  Bntain  are 


called  the  South  Isles,  and  those  north  of  Pomona  the  North  Isles. 
Eight  of  the  Soiith  Islands  and  three  of  the  Skerries,  and  15  of  the 
North  Isles,  are  permanently  inhabited.  They  contained  in  1851  a 
population  of  81,455,  namely : — 

Sovih  Isles.— hyrousk  and  Pentland  Skerry,  57  inhabitants;  South 
Ronaldsha,  2465;  Burra,  559;  Flotta  and  Fara,  441 ;  Hoy,  1565; 
Gremsay,  286 ;  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  16,767 ;  Hunda,  5. 

North  Isles. — Shapineha,  899  inhabitants ;  Weir,  62 ;  Eagleahay,  or 
Egilsa,  192;  Rousa,  987;  Enhallow,  24;  Eday  and  Fara,  1016; 
Stronsa,  Papa  Stronsa,  and  Lingholm,  1211;  Sanda,  2004;  North 
Ronaldsha^  526;  Papa  Westra,  871;  Westra,  2088. 

Ooast-line,  Svarface,  Ac — Some  of  the  islands  have  rocky  shores  pre- 
senting abrupt  pi-ecipices  towards  the  west  In  Hoy  these  precipices 
rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet  Other  islands  rise  from  the  shore  in 
low  rounded  lulls  covered  with  heath,  and  with  a  considerable  depth 
of  peat-mould.  Others  are  low  and  flat,  with  sandy  shores.  There 
are  few  trees  on  any  of  the  islands.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Kirkwall,  and  on  Pomona  generally,  there  has  of  late  years 
been  considerable  planting.  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  sur- 
face of  the  islands  is  150,000  acres,  of  which  less  than  one-third  is 
cultivated  and  used  as  pastui'e ;  the  remainder  is  waste  or  covered 
with  water.  ^The  island  of  Simda,  which  is  flat  and  low,  is  the  most 
fertile.  Wart  Hill,  on  the  island  of  Hoy,  has  an  eliavation  of  1556  feet, 
and  is  considered  the  highest  land  in  the  islands ;  Wideford  Hill,  on 
Pomona,  also  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  coasts  of  Pomona 
and  the  South  Isles  are  very  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  contain 
sevend  secure  and  spacious  harbours.  The  harbours  are  not  however 
much  used  except  by  fishing-boats.  The  principal  stations  for  the 
herring-fishery  are  St  Margaret's  Hope  in  South  Ronaldsha,  and  Papa 
Sound  in  Stronsa.  On  the  island  of  Hoy  there  is  an  excellent  and 
spacious  harbour  called  Long  Hope.  Stromness  and  Long  Hope  are 
most  frequented  by  shipping.  Small  lochs  are  numerous  in  the  islands. 
The  Loch  of  Stennia  hi  Pomona  is  by  far  the  most  important,  beiug 
about  14  miles  in  circumference.     The  roads  are  good. 

Climate,  Soilf  and  Agriculture. — As  the  Orkneys  lie  open  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  exposv^d  to  the  west-south-western  gales,  which  are 
the  pravalout  wiuds,  the  climate  is  rather  wet  than  cold.  Fro^t  wrely 
lasts  many  days,  and  the  harbours  are  opeu  all  the  year  round.  The 
winter  is  disagreeable  on  aocoimt  of  the  frequent  raius  and  storms. 
The  spring  season  also  is  usually  wet  and  stormy.  The  summer  is 
generally  pleasant,  the  heat  moderate,  and  the  weather  steady.  The 
early  part  of  the  autumu  is  likewise  agreeable,  but  In  November  the 
bad  weather  commences. 

The  soil  of  some  of  the  islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  of 
others  is  excellent  Agriculture  is  limited  to  the  raising  of  oats  and 
that  kind  of  barley  which  in  Scotland  i3  called  here  or  big,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  a  few  other  vegetables  Barley 
and  here  are  exported.  Of  late  years  improvements  have  taken  place, 
the  opening  of  a  regular  steam  communication  with  Abei'deen  and 
Edinburgh  having  given  a  stimulus  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which 
the  islands  are  peculiarly  adapted.  Cattle  are  numerous,  but  small : 
on  several  of  the  larger  farms  the  Angus  and  short-horned  breeds  have 
been  introduced  with  success. 

Oeologg,  Ac. — The  geological  character  of  the  islands  is  very  simple; 
the  whole  group,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  granitic  district  near 
Stromness,  consisting  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  old  red-sandstone 
formation.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  species  of  sandstone  flag,  much 
charged  with  argillaceous  matter.  It  occurs  in  distinct  strata,  usually 
slightly  inclined,  forming  hills  of  small  elevation  inland,  which  how- 
ever often  present  magnificent  clifis  round  the  oosLsts.  The  colour 
varies  from  pale  greenish  to  blackish  gray.  Occasionally  it  contains 
bitumen,  and  it  is  the  repository  of  remarkable  fossil  fishes.  Connected 
with  the  sandstone  flag  are  beds  of  common  sandstone  of  a  yellowish 
or  tile-red  coloiur.  These  form  the  chief  part  of  the  mountains  of  Hoy, 
the  highest  point  in  Orkney,  and  also  several  headlands  in  Pomona 
and  Eday.  Dykes  of  basalt  and  greenstone  traverse  these  rocks  in 
Hoy  and  Pomona.  The  granite  tract  appears  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of 
moderate  hills,  occupying  a  length  of  six  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  and  ends  at  Stromness.  It  is  everywhere  in 
immediate  contact  with  a  coarse  conglomerate,  consisting  of  nodules 
of  quartz  and  fragments  of  granite  and  sandstone  imbedded  in  an 
arenaceous  base. 

Divisions,  Towns,  Ac. — The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  form  one 
county  or  stewartry,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  Orkneys  have  a  resident  sherifi'-substitute.  The 
only  towns  requiring  noUce  are  Kirkwall  and  Stromness.  KirkwaU, 
the  chief  town  of  the  islands,  and  a  royal  and  parliamentary  buigh,  is 
situated  on  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Pomona,  in59*'  0'  N.  lat,  2**  57^ 
W.  long.  It  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  10  councillors,  of  whom  one 
is  provost  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was 
8451.  It  unites  with  Cromarty,  Biugwall,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Wick, 
in  the  return  of  one  member  to  Parliament  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  a  long  narrow  street ;  it  contains  several  good  houses  and  shops, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Kirkwall  is  the  chi^  place  of  trade  in  the 
island.  On  December  8lBt,  1858,  there  were  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port — 22  vessels  under  50  tons,  aggregate  burden  560  tons ;  and 
21  above  50  tons,  aggregate  tonnage  1925.  During  1858  there  entered 
the  port  187  sailing-vessels  of  9818  tons,  and  51  steam-vessels  of  15,912 
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tons;  and  there  cleared  218  sailmg-vesaelB  of  11,171  iona,  and  51 
ateam-yesaela  of  16,026  tons.  The  cathedral  of  SK  Magnua  at  Kirkwall 
18  one  of  the  moat  remarkahle  apecunena  of  middle-age  architecture  in 
Scotland.  The  erection  of  the  cathedral  appeara  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  Earl  Hacon  in  1 188,  but  probably  only  a  email  portion  waa 
completed  by  him.  The  naTe,  northern  nae,  and  moat  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  ia  Norman,  or  tranaition  to  the  early  English 
atyle.  The  upper  part  ia  chiefly  early  Engliah.  It  ia  a  cruciform 
atructure,  226  feet  long  and  56  feet  widei  The  building  ia  uaed  aa  the 
pariah  church.  Close  to  the  cathedral  are  the  ruifla  of  the  biahop'a 
palace,  and  of  the  palace  of  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  the  last  feudal  earl 
of  Orkney,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  L 
There  are  in  the  town  a  chapel  of  ease^  a  FVee  church,  a  spadoua  new 
chapel  for  the  United  Preebyterians,  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and 
an  Endowed  Ghnunmar  school  of  great  antiquity.  Stromneas,  a  burgh 
of  barony  and  aea-port,  situated  towards  the  aouth-weatem  extremity 
of  Pomona,  in  58*^  58'  N.  lat,  9"  18'  W.  long.,  haa  also  a  ^ood  harbour. 
The  population  in  1851  waa  2055.  The  town,  which  is  irregularly 
buUt,  contains  Eatablished,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  placea  of 
worship ;  two  schools,  aupported  by  subecription ;  a  public  library ; 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  It  haa  considerable  trade.  The  port 
is  subordinate  to  Kirkwall. 

Hi9tory,  AntiquUie»f  <frc. — The  Orkneya  were  early  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Northmen,  and  remained  aubject  to  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  till  1468,  but  had  their  own  earls,  whogoyemed  them  almost 
18  independent  aovereigns.  The  islands  were  the  general  rendezTous 
of  the  piratical  fleeta  which  so  often  devastated  the  coaata  of  England 
and  France.  In  1468  they  were  mortgaged  to  Scotland  for  50,000 
florins,  the  dowry  of  Queen  Mai^garet  of  Denmark ;  the  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  from  that  time  the  islanda  have  belonged  to 
Scotland. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  of  Scotch  and  partly  of  Norwegian 
deacent.  While  the  ialands  belonged  to'  Denmark  the  Norwegian 
language  was  exclusively  in  use,  but  the  Norse  haa  been  long  extinct^ 
A  few  relics  of  the  Udal  tenure^  the  uniyeraal  tenure  of  land  among 
the  free  nationa  of  the  north,  may  however  atill  be  found.  In  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  language^  the  inhabitanta  now  differ  little  from 
the  Scotch  lowlandera. 

Throughout  the  ialand  are  to  be  found  numerous  tracea  of  the  early 
and  pre-nistoric  races  of  Europe,  the  moat  interesting  memorial  of 
whom  ia  perhapa  what  ia  called  the  *  Standing  Stonea  of  Stennia.'  The 
dwarfie-stone  of  Hoy  is  well  known.  Croinlechs,  tumuli,  and  Picts- 
houses  (as  they  are  called)  haye  been  found  in  varioua  localitiea.  The 
remains  of  the  more  important  eccleaiastical  and  feudal  period  have 
been  already  referred  to,  in  addition  to  which  may  be  mentioned 
Noltland  Castle  in  the  ialand  of  Westra,  of  which  the  maasiye  gate- 
house and  fragments  of  the  walls  are  still  standing. 

/iMituery.— Some  years  ago  the  inhabitanta  of  the  ialanda  derived 
considerable  profit  flrom  the  preparation  of  kelp.  The  manufacture  is 
now  almost  extinct,  and  the  consequence  haa  been  an  extension  of 
agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  the  herring-  and  cod-fisheries  into  a  branch 
of  industry  of  great  importance.  Upwarda  of  700  boats  are  now 
employed  in  the  herring-fiahery.  The  cod-fisheiy  is  prosecuted  in  the 
montha  of  May  and  June^  before  the  great  shoals  of  herringa  appear  on 
the  coasts  and  is  also  of  great  importance.  The  women  find  aome 
occupation  in  straw-plaiting.  A  number  of  young  men  leave  the 
country  to  enter  the  merchant  navy.  A  few  also  go  every  year  with 
the  whale-ships  to  Davia's  Straits. 

Bdigioui  Worship  a$ul  SdueaHon, — Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  a  great  improvement  haa  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Orkney  Ialands.  The 
religious  moyements  of  the  Scottish  mainland  haye  extended  their 
influence  to  the  islands,  and  the  three  great  divisions  of  Presbyteriana 
are  fully  represented.  The  Established  Church  has  21  congregations, 
the  Free  Church  14,  and  the  United  Presbyteriana  have  12 ;  there  are 
also  aome  congregations  of  Independentsi  In  the  united  county  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  in  1851  there  were  147  day  schools  with  6501 
scholars,  and  180  Sabbath  aohools  with  6527  scholara 

ORLE'ANAIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  now  forms  the  depart- 
ments of  Loib-et-Cher,  Lonutr,  and  portions  of  those  of  Eubb-st- 
LoiB,  and  NiJ^vbe.  It  waa  divided  into  Orl^anais  proper,  capital 
Orleans;  04tinais,  of  which  Hontargis  waa  the  chief  town;  Beauoe, 
capital  Chartrea;  Dunois,  chief  town  Ch&teau-Dun;  Venddmois  and 
Blaisois,  of  whidi  the  respective  capitals  were  Venddme  and  Blois ; 
and  Sologne,  of  which  the  chief  town  was  Romorantin. 

ORLEANS,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret^ 
ia  sitiiated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  76  miles  by  railway  S.  by 
W.  from  Paris,  70  N.E.  from  Tours,  in  47'  54'  d"  N.  Ut.,  1'  55'  48" 
K  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  381  feet  above  the  sea,  and  had  43,405 
inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  This  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aurdianitf  which  according  to 
D'Auville  had  the  earlier  name  of  Genabum,  a  town  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Julius  Caesar  ('Bell.  GaU.'  vii.  3-11);  but  some  recent  anti- 
quariea  contend  that  Oien  occupies  the  site  of  Genabum.  It  was 
besieged  by  Attila  in  451,  but  relieved  by  the  Romans  commanded 
by  Aetius,  who  defeated  Attila  under  its  walls.  Orleans  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  became  the  capital  of  a 
petty  kingdom.    The  Northmen  captured  it  in  855,  and  agam  in  865. 
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On  the  accession  of  Hugues  Capet,  who  had  inherited  the  duchy  of 
Orleans,  the  town  became  one  of  the  most  important  places  under  th« 
crown.  It  waa  besieged  for  seven  months  in  1428  by  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with 
disgrace  by  Joan  of  Arc,  and  never  after  recovered  their  superiority. 
At  this  time  the  town  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  which  afterwards  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XIL  The  town  suffered  much  during  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  century. 

Orleans  stands  in  a  plain  gently  sloping  down  to  the  river :  the 
circuit  of  the  ramparts,  which  are  now  converted  into  a  promenade, 
forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  three  miles  in  extent.  The  side  of  the 
town  along  the  bank  of  the  Loire  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
length  of  the  principal  atreet  from  the  north  entrance  inib  the  town 
to  tiie  bridge  over  the  Loire  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Orldana 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  country-houses,  and  has  lai^ge  subvirbB, 
of  which  that  of  Olivet  Lb  on  the  aouth  side  of  the  river.  Some  parts 
of  the  town  are  well  laid  out,  with  wide  and  clean  streets  and  well- 
built  houses.  The  line  of  street  from  the  Paris  road  to  the  bridge  Lb 
on  the  whole  the  finest^  especially  that  part  which  lies  between  the 
bridge  and  the  Place  du  Martroy,  in  which  is  erected  a  statue  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  But  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  ill 
laid  out  and  ill  paved,  and  the  houses  are  built  generally  of  wood. 
The  bridge  over  the  Loire  is  1089  feet  long  and  consists  of  9  arches^ 
of  which  the  central  one  has  108  feet  span.  There  is  a  handsome 
quay  near  the  bridge ;  and  between  the  bridge  and  the  auburb  of 
Olivet  IB  a  public  walk.  This  suburb  abbunda  with  country-houses 
and  with  nursery-grounda. 

The  gothio  cathedral  of  Sainte-Croix  is  one  of  the  finest  religious 
edifices  in  France.  The  present  structure  was  commenced  by  Henri  IV., 
and  has  been  only  lately  finished.  The  architecture  has  excited  much 
admiration,  especially  that  of  the  portal  entrance ;  the  two  towers  of 
the  front  are  of  surpassing  elegance  and  lightness.  The  church  of 
St.-Agnan,  the  fineat  except  the  caUiedral,  is  a  beautiful  gothio  buildings 
although  now  without  nave  or  steeple.  The  church  of  St-Pierre-le- 
Puellier,  the  oldest  in  the  town,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity. 
Other  remarkable  structures  in  Orleans  are — ^the  church  of  St.-£uverte^ 
now  used  as  a  storehouse^  while  the  tower  is  turned  into  a  shot-foundry; 
the  chapel  of  Si-Jaques,  now  a  saltatore ;  the  town-house,  which  waa 
long  converted  into  a  museum  and  picture-gallery,  haa  been  recently 
repaired ;  the  house  of  Agnes  Sorel  m  the  Rue-du-Taboury ;  the  court- 
house ;  and  the  house  of  Fran9ois  I.  in  the  Rue-de-Recouvrance.  The 
town  haa  a  public  library  of  26,000  volumea,  a  theatre,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  A  new  bronze  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Aro  is  about  to  be  erected 
m  front  of  the  newly-repaired  town-hall. 

The  chief  manufiusturea  of  Orleans  are — hosiery,  refined  sugar, 
vinegar,  bleached-wax,  blankets,  and  counterpanes.  To  these  articles 
of  manufacture  must  be  added  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  fine  wooUen- 
doths,  flannels,  hats,  files,  rasps,  and  other  tools,  glue,  leather,  tin-ware, 
and  earthen-ware.  There  are  numeroua  breweries  and  dye-houseai 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  above  articles,  and  in  wine,  brandy,  com, 
flour,  wool,  hidea,  iron,  salt,  hoopa,  dye-stufEi,  saffron,  fire-wood,  timber, 
oak-planksy  coals,  groceries,  and  spices.  Its  situation  on  the  Loire, 
which  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  and  communicates  with  the 
Seine  by  meana  of  canals,  and  on  the  railway,  to  which  the  lines  con- 
necting Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Lyon,  and  the  aouth  of  France  with  Paris 
conveige— renders  Origans  the  centre  of  a  very  considerable  commerce 
and  of  a  large  transit  trade. 

Orleans  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  the  department  of  Loiret. 
It  IB  the  seat  of  a  High  Courts  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  depart- 
menta  of  Indre-et-Loire,  Loiret,  and  Loir-et-Cher.  The  University- 
Academy  of  Orleana  haa  been  recently  suppressed  by  a  jaw  passed 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  department  of  Loiret'  is  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Paris.  The  town 
also  possesses  tribunala  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  com- 
mercial court,  an  exchange^  a  college,  a  council  of  prud'hommes,  a 
theological  college,  and  gratuitous  sdiools  of  design  and  architecture. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France,) 

ORLEANS,  NEW.    [Nbw  Oblsahi.1 

ORLEANSVILLE.    [Alo^bib.] 

ORLETON.      [HBBBFOBOeHIBBJ 

ORMSBY,  GREAT.    [N0BF0LK.J 

ORMSKIRK,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  and  the  Beat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ormskirk,  is  situated  in  58"  84'  N.  lat.,  2"  52^ 
W.  long.,  distant  42  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  219  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  2124  miles  by  the  North- Western 
and  East  Lancashire  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Orms- 
kirk in  1851  was  5548.  Ormskirk  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  58^786  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  38,316.  The  town  of  Ormskirk  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church 
is  mostly  modem,  with  a  few  portions  of  late  perpendicular  character: 
it  has  a  lai^  western  tower  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  another  tower 
and  spire  at  the  weat  end  of  the  south  aisle.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitariana.  Near  the  town 
is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1614,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  160L  a  year,  and 
had  27  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  also  united  charity  achools^  two 
literary  societies,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.    Hand-loom  silk" 
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weavingi  rope-makliig,  and  brswbg  we  the  oldef  oooupations.  The 
town-hail  waa  erected  ia  1779.  A  market  is  held  on  Thursday ;  fairs 
are  held  on  Whit-Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  on  September  10th. 

ORMUS,  or  more  properly  HORMUZ,  an  island  at  the  entranoe  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Persian  coast,  and  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  a  mere  barren  rock,  without 
Tegetation  and  without  soil.  Its  conical  shape  and  the  isolated  position 
of  the  numerous  smsU  hills  of  which  the  island  consists  lead  the 
spectator  to  attribute  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency.  The  rugfl^ed  hills 
which  line  the  elutem  shores  of  the  island  are  covered  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  base  with  an  incrustation  of  salt^  which  in  some 
places  is  as  transparent  as  ice.  In  other  places  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  dusky-red  coloured  earth,  which  owes  its  colour 
to  oxide  A  iron,  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  is 
impregnated.  As  the  island  contains  no  fresh-water  springs  the 
inhabitants  use  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks,  which  were  con- 
structed above  800  years  ago.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the 
north-eastern  shore,  opposite  the  town.  The  fortress  is  situated  about 
800  yards  from  the  shore,  on  a  projecting  point  of  land,  which  is 
separated  fh)m  the  island  by  a  moat  On  the  plain  which  stretches 
from  it  to  the  hills  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  town  of  Hormus. 
The  Imam  of  Muskat  has  possession  of  the  island.  He  derives  a 
revenue  from  the  salt,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
V  Albuquerque  took  possession  of  Hormuz  in  1507,  and  of  the  town 
which  was  then  on  it,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  Arabs  from 
sending  aid  to  the  petty  jsovereigns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with 
whom  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  The  Portuguese  made 
Ormuz  the  deposit  of  all  kinds  of  Indian  goods,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  populous  and  rich  commercial  town  rose  upon  it.  The  buildings 
covei*ed  a  space  3  miles  in  leni^th  along  the  sea-shore  and  2  miles  in 
width.  The  town  contained  4000  houses  and  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  commercial  relations  extended  over  all  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  to 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand  in  Turkistan.  In  1622  Bhah  Abbds,  assisted 
by  the  English,  took  Hormus  from  the  Portugtiese,  demolished  the 
town,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to  Gombroon. 

ORNANS.    [DotjBs] 

ORNE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  Prance,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Calvados,  E.  by  those  of  Euro  and  Eure-et-Loir,  S.  by 
those  of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  by  that  of  Manche.  It  lies 
between  48*  12'  and  48°  68'  N.  hit,  1"*  0'  K  and  O*'  47'  W.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  A*om  east  to  west  is  84  miles ;  the  average  width  Is 
28  miles.  The  area  is  2855*6  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841 
was  442,072;  in  1851  it  had  fallen  to  489,884,  which  gives  186-74  to 
the  square  mile,  or  12*16  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the 
whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old  duchy  of  Alen^on,  the 
northern  part  of  Perche,  and  a  portion  of  the  south  of  Normandie ; 
and  it  is  named  from  its  chief  river,  the  Ome.  It  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  which  forms  part  of  the 
watershed  between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Loire.  The  highest 
points  in  this  chain  do  not  exceed  1868  feet.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  d«*partment  lies  to  the  north  of  the  range,  from  which  numerous 
lateral  chains  spring  off  in  a  general  north  or  north-western  direction, 
inclosing  between  them  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  A  small 
portion  of  the  department,  drained  by  the  ItOn  and  the  Rille  [Eure], 
slopes  towards  the  north-east.  The  other  more  important  rivers  to 
the  north  of  the  principal  range  are — the  Toucque,  the  Dive  [Cal- 
vados], the  Aure  [Eure],  and  the  Ome,  which  gives  name  to  the 
department.  The  Ome  rises  near  S^ez,  and  runs  through  the  depart- 
ment past  Argentan  in  a  north-west  direction,  till  it  enters  Calvados, 
where  it  turns  north-by-east,  passing  Caen ;  here  it  becomes  navigable 
and  enten  the  English  Channel  about  ten  miles  below  this  town,  after 
a  course  of  about  seventy  miles.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Noireau, 
the  Aize,  and  the  Oilon.  That  portion  of  the  department  which 
belongH  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire  is  dramed  by  the  MATBirNB  and  the 
Barthb  ;  this  last-named  river  rises  near  S^s,  and  runs  for  some'  way 
along  the  southern  boundary.  There  U  a  great  number  of  ponds  in 
the  department  and  several  mineral  springs,  of  which  that  at  Bagnoles, 
10  mile^  from  Dom front,  is  famous  for  the  cure  of  skin-diseases  and 
of  rheumatism.  The  department  is  crossed  by  8  imperial  and  14 
departmental  roads,  and  by  the  railway  now  in  course  of  construction 
from  Le->Ians  to  Caen,  which  passes  through  Alen9on,  B6eZf  and 
Amnton,  and  is  joined  at  Sdes  by  a  branch  line  from  Chartres. 

The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  but  damp.  The  spring  brings 
cold  east  winds,  white  frosts,  and  rain;  the  summer  is  dry  and  warm, 
but  termioates  with  storms  in  September ;  in  autumn  the  rains  begin 
to  fall  about  the  middle  of  October,  then  succeed  white  frosts  till  the 
end  of  November ;  in  the  depth  of  winter  there  are  continual  fogs 
with  much  rain  and  snow.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  wheat,  mixed 
Oom,  rye,  and  oats,  of  which  in  ordinary  years  the  produce  suffices 
only  for  abouft  two-thirds  of  the  eonsumption.  Ko  wine  is  produced ; 
cider  is  the  chief  beverage.  The  number  of  apple-  and  pear>trees, 
which  are  planted  along  the  roads,  round  the  fields,  or  in  quinounxes, 
amounts  to  several  millions.  The  pasture-land  of  the  department  is 
of  considerable  breadth,  and  in  general  of  good  quality ;  great  numbers 
of  lean  cattle,  purchased  in  the  neighbouring  departments,  are  fattened 
for  the  Paris  and  Rouen  markets ;  good  butter  and  middling  cheese 
yre  made.    The  plain  of  Alen^on  is  famous  for  its  saddle-horses  of 


the  purest  Norman  breed ;  in  the  rest  of  the  department  a  large 
numbw  of  cart-horses,  also  of  the  Norman  breed,  ars  reared.  Poultry 
of  all  kinds,  especially  geese,  are  abundant 

The  western  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  primitive  rocks ; 
the  eastern  side  by  chalk ;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Sarthe  and  Ome  by 
formations  that  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red-sand- 
stone. Several  iron-mines  are  worked;  marble^  granite,  porphyry, 
building-stone,  marl,  kaolin,  porcelain-day,  and  quarta-orystala  are 
found ;  these  last,  after  being  carefully  out,  get  the  name  of  Alenyon 
Diamonda  The  humber  of  smelting^furnaoea  and  forges  at  the  several 
iron-works  amounts  to  49. 

Besides  pig-  and  bar-iron  the  industrial  products  include  sheet-iron 
and  copper,  wire  of  different  kinds,  pins  and  needles,  linen,  canvass, 
lace,  thread,  hau>cloth,  cotton  and  woollen-yam,  glass,  paper,  beet- 
root sugar,  pottery,  and  leather.  There  are  several  large  bleach-works 
in  the  department  Other  articles  of  commerce  are— corn,  ol  over-seed, 
cider,  flax,  thread,  linen,  wax,  honey,  horses,  fat-cattle,  pigs,  poultry « 
goose-feathers,  oak  staves,  timber,  and  firewood. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemonts,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Canlons. 

Commtines. 

PopttlatioB  in  1851. 

I.  Alefifon  .        •        • 
S.  Argents  a    •        •    • 
1.  Domfront         •        • 
4.  Mortogae    •        •    • 

6 
11 

8 
11 

lOS 

348 

70 

171 

78,398 
106,8»4 
1SS,C57 
122,075 

ToUl 

3G 

597 

439,884 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the  capital 
is  ALSKgoN.  Oarrougei,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Alen^on,  has  smelting 
furnaces  and  forges  for  manufacturing  the  iron-ore  raised  fn>m  the 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  fine  feudal  castle,  of  the  14th  century, 
still  inhabited;  and  2145  inhabitants.  SSez,  13  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Alen9on,  is  a  well  built  episcopal  town  on  the  Ome,  with  one  of  the 
flneet  gothic  cathedrals* in  Lower  Normandie,  a  handsome  episcopal 
palace,  a  college,  two  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  4474  inbabitanta. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement^  the  chief  town  Aiyentan,  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Orne,  22  miles  N.  from  Aleo9on,  is  a  dean  well- 
built  town,  surrounded  by  old  ramparts  which  form  a  pleasant  walk, 
and  afibrd  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Orne.  It  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  6425  inhabitants  in  the 
oommune;  also  linen  factories,  bleach-works,  and  tan-yards,  besides 
some  trade  in  com,  hides,  cattle,  poultry,  and  cheese.  The  old  castle^ 
now  converted  into  a  prison,  the  churches  of  St-Germain  and  St- 
Martin,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings.  Vimoutier,  17  miles  N.B. 
from  Ajgentan,  is  the  centre  of  an  important  lioen  manufacture,  and 
has  large  bleach-works,  tan-yards,  a  tribunal  of  .commeroe,  and  4110 
inhabitants. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Domfront,  situated 
80  miles  W.  by  K.  from  Alen^on,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  and  2773  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town,  built  oq  f 
steep  rock  above  the  Yaraunes,  a  feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  is  ill-built^ 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep  streets.  The  ancient  churoh  of  Notre- 
Dame  is  the  only  important  structure.  In  the  neighbourhood  thero 
are  iron-forges,  glass-works,  and  paper-mills.  AthUj  15  miles  N.  from 
Domfront,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broadclotbi 
ea«imirs,  and  other  woollen  stuffik  La-FeHe-MacS,  £.  of  Domfront, 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  tape,  twist,  combs,  tobacco-boxes,  brandy, 
leather,  and  tiles.  The  population  of  the  oommune  is  5197.  FUn, 
N.  of  Domfront  on  the  road  to  Caen,  is  the  centre  of  a  lau^ge  Unen 
manufacture,  and  has  6118  inhabitants  in  the  oommune.  The  old 
castle  of  Flers,  which  was  burned  during  the  Chouan  war,  has  been 
lately  restored.  iHnch^ai,  in  the  north-west  of  the  department  near 
the  souroe  of  the  Noireau,  has  a  commercial  court  and  3783. inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacturo  nails,  hardware,  ironmongery,  cotton  and 
woollen  stufib,  paper  and  leather.  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  great  battle  before  Tinohebrai, 
Sept  27,  1105,  by  his  brother  Henry  I.  of  England^ 

4.  The  fourth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Morlagne, 
which  is  situated  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  high  bill,  20  miles  £. 
by  N.  from  Alen^on,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and 
5012  iuhabitants.  Some  of  the  streets  are  steep ;  but  most  of  them 
are  wide,  and  the  houses  well  built  The  high-road  from  Paris  to 
Brest  winds  round  the  hill  and  up  to  its  very  summit^  where  it 
traverses  the  Place-d'Armes,  the  principal  square  of  the  town.  The 
court-house,  the  laige  prison,  the  markets,  and  the  fountains,  which 
are  fed  with  water  raised  from  a  great  depth  by  a  steam-engine,  are 
the  most  note-worthy  objects  in  the  town.  Here  also  linen  is  the  staple 
manufacture ;  pottery  and  leather  are  also  manufactured ;  and  thero 
is  some  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  sheep,  pigs,  hones,  and  cattla  BdUme 
is  a  well*built  town,  situated  11  miles  S.  from  Mortagne,  on  a  hill 
near  the  forest  of  Belldme,  and  has  3148  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Perohe,  and  had  strong  fortifications,  some 
of  which  remain.  Calico,  cotton  yam,  linen,  canvass,  and  paper,  are 
the  chief  industrial  products.  VAigUy  prettily  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  two  hills,  17  miles  N.  from  Mortagne,  is  a  well-built,  clean,  aud 
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improving  town,  with  a  commercial  cour^  •  oonaultatiye  ohunlier  of 
inanufaotures,  and  6505  inbabitanti.  The  town  is  trAveraed  by  the 
Bille,  and  stUl  preaervaa  some  remains  of  ita  indoaing  walla  and  ditohaa. 
The  caatle,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  ifl  a  large  bfick  build- 
ing, mora  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  gardena  and  the  maftni&oant 
lime-trees  that  suiTound  it  than  for  its  arohitecture.  The  churohes 
of  St-MaHin,  St.-Barth414Diy,  and  Bt*Jean,  and  the  town-hall  are 
among  the  chief  buildiuga  of  Die  town.  The  Ini'gest  piu-faotory  in 
Fiauoe  is  iu  this  town,  which  has  also  important  mauufaoturea  of 
naiU,  needles,  card-wire,  ribands,  woolleu-yarn,  leather,  and  hardware. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  copper,  tin,  and  irou-foundriee. 
Zongni,  K  of  Mortiigne,  has  tan-yards,  iron-smelting  furnacea  and 
foundries^  and  2946  inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  S^es ;  is  included 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Courfc,  and  within  the  limit  of  the 
UniveMity -Academy  of  Caen;  and  belongs  to  the  8nd Military  Division 
of  which  liouen  is  htfad-quartei-s.  It  returns  3  memb^  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

OIIONSA.      [ARiYLHSmBB.) 

0R0NTE8,  or  AZY,  BIVER.     [Steu.] 
OROTAVA.    [Caharim*] 
OKPIBBUE.    [Alpes,  IlADia.] 

OrWC'UA.      [MOHILEY.] 

OHSETT,  E»Bes,  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Orsett,  is  situated  in  6V  30'  N.  lat.,  0**  21'  E.  long.,  distant  20  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  ChelmsforJ,  and  2'2  miles  K.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  patish  of  Orselt  in  1851  was  1592.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  iu  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 
Or^ett  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  41,177  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,030.  Orsett  is 
quite  an  agricultunl  village.  The  parish  ohurch,  a  commodious 
building;  in  tbe  transition  style  from  early  English  to  decorated,  is 
handsomely  fitted  up.  The  Independent!  have  a  chapel.  There  are 
National  schools,  a  Diocesin  Commeroi<il  school,  a  literary  and  agri- 
cultural society,  and  a  savings  bank.     Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

OHSOOM,  the  name  of  two  fortified  towns  on  the  Danube,  one  in 
the  Military  Frontier,  the  other  nearly  opposite,  belonging  to  Turkey. 

OiiTUEZ,  a  town  in  the  French  depaiiment  of  Baaaea-Pyr^n^, 
25  miles  N.W,  from  Pau,  and  37  milea  K  from  Bayonne,  is  pleasantly 
aituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qave^ie-Pau,  in  43'  29'  25"  N.  lat, 
0**  46'  25"  W.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  892  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  6924  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
communicatee  with  the  town  by  an  ancient  gothic  bridge.  On  the  only 
pier  of  this  bridge  ia  a  tower.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  well  laid 
out,  and  the  houses  well  built  There  are,  on  a  height  commanding 
the  town,  some  ruina  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Moncade,  in  which 
Qaaton  Phcebus,  count  of  Foiz,  lived  and  died.  This  castle  waa  also 
the  priaou  of  Blanche  of  NavaiTc  who  waa  poisoned  by  her  younger 
sister  after  two  years  of  captivity.  It  was  also  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  the  mother  of  Henri  IV.,  Jeanne  de  Navarre^  who  founded  a 
Galviniat  college  in  Orthea,  and  rendered  Calvinism  the  dominant 
religion,  endowing  it  with  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
town  haa  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  linen-yam,  leather,  linseed 
oil,  Ac  There  are  also  dyahouses,  copper  foundries,  and  saw-milla 
The  commerce  in  hides,  hams,  wool,  goose  feathers,  flax,  timber,  slates, 
cattle,  and  marble  is  considerable.  The  French  under  Marshal  Soult 
were  defeated  after  an  obstinate  battle,  by  the  allied  army,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  near  thia  town,  Feb.  27, 1814. 

OliTONA.    [ABBUZ80.J 

OKVIE'TO,  the  chief  town.of  the  Delegasionc  of  Orvieto,  and  the 
re=)idence  of  a  cardinal  bishop,  in  the  Papal  States,  is  built  on  a  steep 
hill,  which  rises  above  the  river  Paglia,  an  affluent  of  the  Tiber,  about 
16  miles  N.E.  from  Bolsena,  and  has  8000  Inhabitants.  It  ia  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  handsome  gothic  cathedral,  begun  about  the  end  of 
the  Idth  century,  and  finished  towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
This  church  was  built  to  commemorate  the  miracle  of  the  Bleeding 
Host  mentioned  in  the  article  Bolbbna,  and  of  which  it  contains 
memoriala  in  the  magnificent  silver  Reliquary  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Santissimo  Corporale.  The  fa9ade>  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  is  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  mosaica  The  interior  contains  a  very 
large  collection  of  the  sculptures  of  the  16th  centuiy,  and  ia  enriched 
by  many  beautiful  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  including  the 
History  of  Antichriat,  the  Last  Judgment,  Hell  and  Heaven  of  Luca 
BignorelU,  which  were  studied,  admired,  and  imitated  by  Michel 
Augelo  and  liafihelle.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  of  Orvieto  sxe 
the  town-house  and  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  Bt  Patrick's  well  (Poazo 
di  San  Patrizio),  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
The  country  around  Orvieto  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  delicate  white 
winei  which  is  in  great  repute  at  Home.  Orvieto  is  evidently  of 
Etruscan  origin ;  the  dty  HerbanMm,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  said  to 
have  occupied  the  site,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  its  history. 
Etruscan  remains  exist  here.  The  city  has  given  title  to  a  biihop 
since  A.D.  509.  It  was  called  Urba  Velttt  in  the  time  of  the  Longo- 
bards.  The  province  of  Orvieto  contains  300  square  milee,  with  26,450 
inhabitants  in  1850. 

ORZINUOYL    [Brksoia.] 

OSACCA.    [Japan.] 


03IM0.  [Anoova.] 
•  OSNABROCK  (generally  written  Otnoburg  in  English)  is  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  parts : — 
The  principality  of  Osnabriick,  903^  souare  miles ;  the  lower  county 
of  Lingen,  126|  square  miles ;  the  droles  of  Meppen  and  Emsbuhreot 
693  square  miles;  and  the  county  of  Bentheim,  399  square  miles. 
The  area  of  the  whole  is  2122  square  mUes,  and  the  population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  December  3rd,  1852,  amounted  to  261,965, 
coQsidting  of  145,497  Catholics,  89,227  Lutherans,  26,519  Calvinists, 
684  Jews,  and  38  undefined  Christians.  The  whole  country  is  a  part 
of  the  plain  of  northern  Qermftny,  and  is  generally  poor  and  sandy. 
The  chief  produce  is  live  stock,  hemp^  and  flax ;  and  the  chief  manu- 
factures woollen  stockings  and  linen. 

Osnabriick  was  formerly  a  bishopric,  being  the  first  see  that  was 
founded  in  Saxony  by  Charlemagne.  After  the  Reformation  many  of 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  it  was  decided  l^ 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  that  it  should  be  governed  alternately  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  bishop,  the  lattar  to  be  always  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  As  the  Catholic  bishop 
was  generally  an  old  canon  and  the  Protestants  always  chose  a  young 
prince,  the  country  remained  for  a  long  time  under  the  electoral 
house  of  Brunswick  :  the  lost  bishop  of  that  house  was  the  late  Duke 
of  York.  In  the  year  1802  the  countiy  was  made  over  to  Hanover 
as  a  hereditary  temporal  principality,  in  ooneidemtion  of  certain 
territorial  cessions.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  first  to  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  and  then  to  the  French  empire,  and  was  recovered  by 
its  ancient  sovereign  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

OtnabrUck,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  52"  16'  K.  lat,  8^  1'  E.  long., 
in  a  valley  on  the  river  Hase.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  diuSi, 
and  has  five  gates.  Like  most  of  the  old  German  towns  it  is  iiregularly 
built  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are — the  palace,  built 
in  1665,  the  cathedral,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  John,  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  St  Mary  and  St  Catherine,  and  the  fine  town- 
hall,  in  which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  at  the  same 
time  as  at  Miinster.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  12,000, 
have  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  leather,  linen,  and  tobacco.  A 
railway,  in  course  of  construction  to  connect  Emden  with  ths  Cologne- 
Minden  line,  passes  through  Osnabriick* 

OSSA,  MOUNT.    [TBE8BAI.T.] 

0S80LA.    [NoVABA.] 

OSSORY,  Ireland,  a  bishop's  see,  in  the  arohiepisoopal  province  of 
Dublin,  oomprisea  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Kilkenny,  a  consider- 
able part  of  Queen's  County,  and  a  small  portion  of  King's  County ; 
and  contains  69  benefices.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer^  archdeacon,  and  seven  prebendaries.  The  see, 
which  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  principality,  waa  founded  in 
the  5th  century  at  Saigair,  now  Selkyrau,  or  St  Kyran  parish,  in 
King's  County.  In  1052  it  waa  removed  to  Aghadoe  in  Queen's 
County,  and  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century  to  Irishtown,  part  of 
the  present  city  of  Kilkenny.  By  the  ChUrch  Temporalities  Act  the 
see  was  united  to  the  dioceses  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns ;  and  the  inoome 
of  the  bishop  was  fixed  at  4200i.  The  cathedral  church  and  bishop-'s 
resideoee  are  in  the  city  of  KiXiK£NMT. 

OSTENDE,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  Belgium,  ih  theprovinse 
of  West  Flanders,  is  situated  in  61**  14'  N.  lat,  2**  55'  E.  long.,  12 
miles  W«  from  Bruges,  88  miles  by  railway  through  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Malines  W.  by  N.  from  Brussels,  and  contains  about  15,000 
inhabitants.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built  It  contains  a  citadel, 
5  squares,  8  churches,  a  prison,  an  hospital,  and  a  town-hall,  which  is 
a  large  and  plain  but  handsome  building.  The  town  stands  upon  a 
plain,  and  is  entered  by  four  gates.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  much 
frequented  during  the  summer  as  a  watering-place ;  the  sea-bathing  is 
good,  and  there  are  excellent  baths.  The  ramparta  form  an  agreeable 
promenade,  but  the  finest  public  walk  ia  the  Digue,  or  break-water, 
built  nearly  parallel  to  the  seatlraxd  rampart  of  the  town.  The  water 
at  Ostende  is  bad. 

Ostende  has  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  interior 
by  means  of  canals  and  railways.  The  Ostende  and  Bruges  Canal 
allows  vessels  of  800  tons  to  pass  through  it  to  Bruges.  The  Nieuport 
Canal  terminates  at  Ostende  j  and  by  l£e  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent, 
which  is  a  continnatiotf  of  the  cutting  from  Ostende  to  Bruges,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  Schelde,  Ostende  is  connected  with  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  importance  of  the  town  has 
very  considerably  increased  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  by 
which  it  is  connected  not  only  with  all  the  important  towns  of  Belgium 
but  also  with  those  of  Qermaoy  and  France.  It  is  also  the  principal 
landing  place  for  travellers  between  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
There  were  22,665  passengers  to  and  from  England  in  1849 ;  in  1890 
the  number  was  26,822.  Passenger  and  mail  steamers  ply  regularly 
to  Dcfrear,  The  number  of  ships  (not  including  steamers)  that  entered 
the  harbour  in  1849  was  464,  and  the  departures  numbered  425.  The 
harbour  is  jNife,  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  rather  intricate.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce,  wool,  wine,  and  British 
manufactured  goods:  the  exports  are,  agricultural  produce,  linens, 
leather,  oak  bark,  tallow,  and  salt 

Ostende  was  a  small  village  in  the  9th  century,  but  two  centuries 
later  the  port  was  much  frequented.  Old  Ostmde  was  destroyed  by 
the  sea  in  1384.    In  1872  the  present  Ostende  was  merely  m  fishing- 
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place.  It  was  inoloMd  with  walk  by  Philip  the  Gk)od  in  1445,  and  | 
fortified  in  1588  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  aurrendered 
the  town  to  the  Spaniarda  after  a  long  siege  in  1604.  It  was  taken  by 
the  allies  in  1706,  and  in  1715  it  was  ceded  by  Holland  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1745,  and  restored  it  in  1748.  In 
1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  remained  in  their  poaseaaion  until 
1814,  having  been  onsuooeflafully  attacked  by  the  English  in  1798. 

OSTER.    rCziBNZOOF.] 

OSTERODE.    [Grubbneagek.] 

OSTERSUND.    [Sweden.] 

OSTIA,  OSTIUM  TIBERI'NUli,  the  name  of  the  former  port  of 
Rome,  situated  at  the  tM>uthem  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is  16  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  ancient  town  of  Ostia,  which  was  situated  below  the 
fork  of  the  river,  spread  in  a  semicircular  form  along  a  bend  made  by 
the  left  or  southern  branch,  on  a  piece  of  ground  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  sand  and  marshes.  Ostia  was  founded  by 
AncuB  Martius,  according  to  Strabo.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it 
was  a  large  town,  but  the  site  is  now  marked  by  mere  shapeless 
masses  of  ruins.  Ostia  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  5th 
century,  and  has  since  then  remained  in  a  ruined  state.  The  present 
town  was  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  lY.,  a.d.  880,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  ancient  city.  Under  Pope  Leo  IV.  it 
became  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  14th  century 
it  was  occupied  by  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples.  The  fortifications  were 
restored  by  Pope  Martin  Y.  The  present  oasUe  was  built  by  Cardinal 
della  Rovere.  The  French,  who  had  seized  it,  were  defeated  in  1494 
by  the  Cardinal,  afterwards  Julius  IL,  whose  trophies  are  still  in  the 
cathedral.  There  are  now  about  100  inhabitants  at  Ostia  in  winter, 
and  about  10  in  summer.  There  is  a  small  cathedrsl  in  good  taste^ 
a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  other  habitable  buUdings.  The  castle  of 
Ostia  consists  of  massive  semicircular  towers,  united  by  a  curtain 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  episcopal  palace  has  been  recently 
converted  into  a  museum  of  antiquities  by  cardinal  Pacca.  Ostia  has 
given  title  to  a  bishop  since  Apostolic  times.  The  bishop  of  Ostia  is 
always  a  cardinal,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  oonsecratinff  the  Pope 
after  his  election.  The  see  has  been  united  to  that  of  Yelletri  since 
1150.  Of  the  remains  of  ancient  Ostia  the  most  interesting  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  and  of  a  theatre ;  in  the  arena  of  the 
latter  many  early  Christians  suffered  martyrdouL  A  great  number  of 
fine  statues,  busts^  and  sarcophagi  were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  by  excavations  made  within  the  century.  The  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  is  now  three  miles  distant  iron  the  present  town.  (Gell, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  itt  Vicinity.) 

OSTlAKa    [SibsriaJ 

OSTROWA  GORELT.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

OSTUNL     rOTRANTO,  TSB&A  DL] 

OSUNA.    [SsviLLA.] 

OSWALDTWISTLK    [LANOASHntE.] 

OSWEGO.    [Canada;  Kew  York.] 

OSWESTRY,  Shropshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Oswestry,  is  situated 
in  52°  51'  K.  lat,  8**  8'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.W.  from  Shrews- 
bury,  171  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  162  miles  by 
the  North-Westem  and  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railwaya  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  4817.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen 
and  18  counoilkxrs,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  Oswestry  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  provisions  of  a  local  act>  contains  14  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  74,160  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
22,775. 

Oswestry  is  traditionslly  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Oswald, 
king  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  was  slain  here  in  a  battle  with  Penda, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  whence  the  place  was  called  Oswald's  Tree.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  remarkably  fine  spring  of  water,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Oswald's  WelL  The  first  charter  was  granted  to 
the  town  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  IL,  by  William,  Earl  of  Arandel,  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  son  of  this  nobleman  having  taken  part  with 
the  barons  against  King  John,  the  king  in  1212  reduced  the  town  to 
ashes.  Edward  L,  in  1277,  ordered  it  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.  Some  portions  ci  this  wall  are  yet  standing.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved,  and  is  increasing  in  extent,  particularly 
on  the  Englidi  side.  It  contains  a  town-hall ;  a  small  jail,  erected  in 
1825;  a  theatre^  and  a  handsome  new  nuurket-place.  The  church, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centuiy,  ia  a  commodious  struc- 
ture, with  a  tower.  The  Weslevan,  Primitive,  and  Welsh  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Welsh  Independents  have  chapels.  The 
Free  Grammar  school,  which  is  of  very  ancient  foundation,  had  48 
scholars  in  1858.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
a  savings  bank,  a  dispensary,  and  a  house  of  industry.  Markets  are 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  fidrs  eight  times  in  the  year. 
In  the  vicinity  are  corn-mills,  paper-mills,  ana  coal-mii^es.  Melting 
and  brick-making  are  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  facilitated 
by  the  Ellesmere  Canal  Races  take  place  annually,  in  the  month  of 
September. 

OSYTH,ST.    [EsMCL] 

OTAGO.    [Zkaland,  Nkw.I 

OTAHEITE.    [Sociktt  Islands.] 


OTAVALO.    [Eouador.] 

OTLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  in  the  parish  of 
Otley,  is  finely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Whaife,  in 
58*'  55'  N.  lat,  1*'  42'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  W.  by  S.  from  York, 
205  nules  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Otley  in  1851  was  4522. 

The  prindpsl  estabUahmenta  in  the  town  are  a  worsted-mill,  a 
paper-mill,  and  a  flour-milL  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
parish  church,  erected  in  1507,  has  an  open  roof,  and  a  painted  east 
window.  The  north  door  has  a  plain  Norman  arch.  There  are 
chapebfor  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Reform  Methodists,  Independents, 
Plymouth  Brethren,  Mormons,  and  Roman  Catholics;  a  Grammar 
school,  with  a  small  endowment;  National  and  Infant  schools;  a 
mechanics  institute;  and  a  savings  bank.  Quarter  sessions  and  a 
county  court  9xe  held.  The  market  on  Friday  is  well  supplied  with 
com,  catde,  and  agricultural  produce ;  catUe-faln  are  held  every  alter* 
nate  week  from  Lsdyday  to  Michaelmas.  An  agricultural  ahow  is 
held  annually  in  spring. 

O'TRANTO,  TERRA  DI,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  occupies  the  whole  lapygtan,  or  Messapian  peninsula,  which 
forms  the  south-eastern  projection,  or  heel,  of  Italy.  It  is  bounded 
N.W.  by  the  provinces  of  Bari  and  Basilicata,  and  by  the  sea  on  evenf 
other  side.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  100  xniles ;  its  general  breadtn 
varies  from  25  to  about  85  miles,  but  south  of  40*  N.  lat  the  width 
diminishes  rapidlv  as  it  approaches  Capo  di  Leuca,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  The  area  of  the  province  is  2871  square  nules;  the 
population  was  estimated  in  1851  at  409,000.  The  peninsula  is 
traversed  in  its  length  by  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills,  which  are 
an  ofEbet  of  the  Apennines  of  Basilicata,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Leuca. 
There  are  no  rivers  properly  so  called  in  this  peninsula,  but  the  springs 
and  dndnings  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  form  streams,  most  of  which 
are  absorbed  by  the  soil  or  lose  themselves  in  marshes  before  they  reach 
the  seai  Neany  the  whole  of  the  low  tract  of  land  along  the  sea- 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  is  unwholesome ;  but  the  in- 
terior being  more  elevated  and  dry  is  wholesome,  and  produces  oil  in 
abundance^  wine^  com,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  oil  is  of  the  best 
quality ;  it  is  stored  in  large  tanks  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock  at 
Gallipoli,  from  which  port  it  is  chiefly  exported.  The  best  tobacco 
grown  in  Italy  is  produced  on  the  table-land  above  the  Capo  di 
Leuca.  Cotton  is  cultivated  with  success.  Figs,  almonds,  carobs, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  are  grown.  Mules  are  bred,  in  great 
numbers. 

The  population  is  distributed  among  four  districts,  Leooe,  Taranto, 
Brindisi,  and  Gallipoli,  which  are  subdivided  into  180  communes. 
Brindisi,  Otranto,  and  Taranto  gives  titles  to  arohbiahops.  The  pro- 
vince is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Civil  Court  of  Trani ;  in 
other  respects  its  administrative  and  local  governments  resemble  those 
of  the  ower  provinces  of  the  kingdom  as  already  explained  under  the 
head  of  Naples,  Kingdom  ofl 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Otranto  are — ^Bbindisi  ; 
Leooe;  Taranto;  and  Gallipoli  OaUipoli,  a  town  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  ia  built  on  an  insulated  rock  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  stone-bridge  of  12  arches,  in  about  40°  8'  N.  lat, 
17*  57'  K  long.,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranta  It 
contains,  together  with  the  suburb  called  Ldssa,  about  18,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  good  roadstead  and  a  harbour.  Gallipoli 
is  the  most  trading  sea-port  in  this  part  of  the  kingdonL  It  has  ample 
dstems  cut  in  the  rook  for  containing  the  oil,  which  is  the  chief  produce 
of  the  country.  The  oil  is  purchased  from  the  growers  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  stored  here  for  export  Gallipoli 
exports  oil,  wool,  wine,  and  other  products  of  neighbouring  provinces. 
Besides  the  oil-tsnks  and  the  bridge,  the  most  note-worthy  objects  in 
the  town  are  a  fountain  decorated  with  ancient  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
castle  built  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  palm  grows  luxuriantly  about 
Gallipoli  Gallipoli  is  the  ancient  CaUipolis.  The  tunny  fthery 
employs  many  persons.  Otranio,  the  ancient  ffydruntvm,  once  a 
flourishing  town,nas  been  long  in  a  decaying  state  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  malaria.  The  present  population  hai^y  exceeds  2000,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  marshy,  unhealthy,  and  uncultivated.  Otranto 
has  an  old  cathedral,  a  castle,  and  a  harbour  which  is  not  very  safe. 
When  Otranto  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1480  the  city  had  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000,  of  whom  12,000  were  massacred ;  of  the  rest  some  were 
set  free  on  paying  a  ransom,  and  the  remainder  sold  as  slavea.  The 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  city  and  out  of  Italy  the  following  year 
by  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  In  the  cathedral  (which  was  occupied  by 
the  Turks  for  a  stable)  are  several  antiquities,  including  some  ancient 
mosaics.  From  Otranto  on  a  clear  day  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus 
and  the  lofty  Aoroceraunian  Mountains  may  be  seen. 

Of  the  other  towns  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — AUitanOf 
near  Capo  di  Leuca,  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  Oopeiiino,  on  the 
road  from  Gallipoli  to  Leooe,  population  4000,  was  famous  formerly 
for  its  castle,  built  by  Alfonso  Castriot,  a  descendant  of  Scanderbeg. 
Franea^filla,  on  the  road  from  Taranto  to  Brindisi,  and  a  short  distance 
N.W.  from  Oria,  has  with  its  dependent  villages  a  population  of  18,500. 
The  town  was  formerly  the  property  of  St  Charles  Borromeo.  The 
aloe  flourishes  in  the  vicinity.  ManduriOf  a  few  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Oria,  on  the  road  from  Taranto  to  Lecce,  is  a  handsome  town  of 
about  6000  inhabitants^  many  of  whom  arc  proprietors  of  estates 
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in  the  nmghbourhood.  About  htlf  a  mile  from  the  town  ii  a  well 
in  the  tertuury  rook,  whioh  preeerves  a  constant  level,  however  much 
may  be  taken  out  of  it.  This  well,  whioh  is  locally  called  the 
BaUi  of  Venns,  is  described  by  Pliny.  Mandoria  retains  its  ancient 
name ;  of  its  massiye  ancient  walls  there  are  oonnderable  remains. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  came  to  Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines 
agaiost  the  Leucanians^  fell  in  battle  near  Maodoria  B.a  388.  Mariamo, 
midway  between  Leoce  and  Otranto,  has  a  population  of  3000.  This 
town  and  the  neighbouring  Tillage  of  Calimera  are  inhabited  by  des- 
cendants of  Albanian  colonies,  who  still  retain  the  Greek  language. 
Metcigne,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  wide  plain  to  the 
west  of  Brindisi,  on  the  road  to  Taraota  Some  think  that  this  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Meuapia,  The  plain  between  Mesagne 
and  Brindisi  is  naturally  fertile,  but  it  is  now  entirely  uncultivated. 
The  hills  east  of  Mesagne  are  covered  with  trees.  Nardo,  a  few  miles 
N.K  from  Ghdlipoli,  on  the  road  to  Lecce,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  9000.  Tha,  country  about  it  is  covered  with  olive 
plantations;  the  town  itself  has  manufactures  of  cotton-stuflEs  and 
snuff.  Natxlo  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nerilwn;  it  gives  title 
to  a  bishop  in  conjunction  with  GkllipolL  The  marshes  between 
Nardo  and  the  sea  were  formerly  remarkable  for  their  phosphorescent 
exhalations,  which  gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions  among  the 
peasantry.  Oria,  midway  between  Brindui  and  Taranto,  is  an  episcopal 
city  of  6000  inhabitants,  built  on  the  mte  of  the  ancient  Syria,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (viL  170).  It  stands  on  a  steep  hill,  crowned 
with  an  old  castle  and  surrounded  by  lime  plantations,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  orchards.  The  city  has  a  oonsiderable  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  honey,  and  wax.  (khtni,  N.W.  of  Brindisi,  and  abont 
four  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  is  a  flourishing  town  with  about  11,700 
inhabitants,  several  handsome  churches  and  large  convents.  iSan  VitOf 
south  of  Ostunl :  population,  4700.  UfferUo,  an  episcopal  city  of  2000 
inhabitants,  retains  the  name  of  the  ancient  UxaUum,  and  is  situated 
a  few  miles  N.W.  from  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  the  ancient  lapygian  pro* 
montory.  Near  Lecce  was  Rwdicef  the  birthplace  of  the  Boman  poet 
Enuius. 

Many  of  the  '  masserie,'  or  farm-houses  of  the  province,  are  built 
like  forts,  and  occupy  a  oonsiderable  extent  of  ground,  in  which  the 
oountiy  people,  in  the  case  of  a  landing  being  made  by  the  Turkish 
corsairs,  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  some  centuries,  could  take 
refuge  with  their  cattle  and  valuable  effects.  A  wall,  high  and  strongly 
built,  forms  a  quadrangle,  against  one  side  of  which  the  dwelling- 
house  is  built,  containing  two  or  three  habitable  rooms  and  somo- 
times  a  chapel ;  the  granaries,  stables,  and  outhouses  are  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  inclosure  is  a  round  or  square  tower 
two  stories  high,  standing  quite  alone. 

The  peninsula  of  Otranto  was  anciently  called  by  various  names. 
Properly  the  south-eastern  part  of  it  was  called  lapygia,  the  northern 
Messapia,  and  the  southern,  about  Tarentum,  tne  country  of  the 
SalentinL  The  whole  was  called  Calabrui,  from  the  inhabitants,  the 
Calabrij  who  were  most  probably  a  branch  of  the  great  Osoan  stock. 
The  Qreeks  formed  settlements  along  the  coasts  in  early  times. 

OTTAJANO.    [Naples,  Province  of.] 

OTTAWA,    [Canada;  iLUXoia.] 

OTTERTON.    [Dkvonshire.] 

OTTERY  ST.  MAKY,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Ottery,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  in 
50**  i5*  N«  lat,  8"  17'  W.  long.,  11  mUes  E.  by  N.  from  Exeter,  and 
161  miles  W.SbW.  from  London.  In  1851  the  population  of  the  town 
was  2534.  The  town  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of 
Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

The  river  Otter  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  iron-bridge  80  feet  in 
span,  erected  in  the  room  of  a  stone-bridge  which  was  washed  away  in 
1849.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  large  cruciform  edifice  in 
the  early  English  style  (1336),  with  an  aisle  of  perpendicular  character, 
and  two  towers  for  transepts.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  There 
is  a  Lady  cbapeL  In  the  church  are  several  ancient  monuments,  and 
an  altar^tomb  with  the  efSgy  of  an  armed  knight  under  a  rich  monu- 
mental arch.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents^ 
and  Plymouth  Brethren ;  also  National,  British,  and  Infant  school& 
The  King's  school,  founded  in  1546,  has  au  endowment  of  about  70^ 
a  year,  and  bad  80  scholars  in  1850.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  a 
native  of  the  town.  The  chief  occupations  are  the  making  of  Honiton 
lace  and  of  silk,  especially  shoe-ribands  and  handkerohiefa  The  uuirket 
is  on  Thursday ;  fairs  are  held  three  times  a  year. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE    [Turkky.] 

OUDE,  a  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  is  bounded  S.  by  Allahabad,  N.  by 
Nepaul,  K  by  Bahar,  and  W.  by  Delhi.  Its  greatest  lengUi  south- 
south-east  to  north-north-west  is  about  200  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
east  by  north  to  west  by  south  is  about  130  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  23,738  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000. 

Oude  was  formerly  a  soubah,  or  subordinate  government^  of  the 
Mogul's  dominions.  By  various  treaties  between  successive  viseiers 
and  the  East  India  Company,  Oude  became  one  of  those  dependent 
states  over  which  the  British  government  have  supreme^  political 
control.  In  1819  the  reigning  prince  renounced  his  nominal  aUogisnce 
to  the  Mogul,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King.    Oude  forms  a  portion 


of  the  phdn  of  the  Qangec  The  genttval  ohaiaofeer  of  tlis  oomitry, 
and  the  capital  city,  Luoknow,  are  noticed  under  HivouBTAir. 

OUDENARDR    [Flanoirs,  Eabt.] 

OUQHTERARD,  Qalway,  Ireland,  a  small  market-town  and  th« 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Feogh 
rivulet*  in  63'  27'  N.  lat,  9"  18'  W.  long.,  17  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Galway,  151  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  982. 
Oughterard  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  172,745  aoras,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,896.  The  town 
has  a  neat  appearance,  and  oontains  a  small  parish  church,  a  spadous 
Bom^n  CathoUc  chapel,  a  National  school,  a  oourt-house,  an  infantry 
barrack,  a  dispensary,  Union  workhouse^  and  bridewelL  Oughterard 
is  resorted  to  by  invalids  for  its  chalybeate  spring.  A  lead-mine  and 
a  quarry  of  very  fine  green  variegated  limestone  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Feogh  above  the  town  forms  a  series  of  small  rapids  called 
the  Salmon  Leaps,  and  below  the  town  it  passes  through  a  natural 
tunnel  in  the  limestone  rock.  Thursday  is  tlie  market-day.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 

OUJEIN.    [Hikdustak.] 

OULAN  ADASSI  ISLAND.    [Black  Ssa.] 

OULCHY.    [AiSNX.] 

OUNDLBl,  Northamptonshire,  a  maricet-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  .Oundle,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Nen,  in  52'  8'  N.  hit,  0**  28'  W.  long.,  distant  28  mUes 
N.K  from  Northiimpton,  78  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  97i  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2689. 
The  living  is  a  vioarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and 
diocese  of  Peterborough.  Oundle  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  37  parishes 
sud  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,822  aores,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  15,655. 

The  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Nen,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town :  the  '  North 
bridge,'  over  which  the  road  to  Peterborough  passes,  is  a  fine  bridge 
of  several  arohes ;  connected  with  it  is  a  causeway,  rsised  on  arches 
over  the  adjoining  flats.  The  town-hall  an^  the  new  railway  hotel  are 
the  chief  buildings.  The  church,  which  is  laige  and  handsome, 
oonsists  of  a  nave  with  side^usles,  chancel,  large  transepts,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  200  feet  high.  The  buildiiag  dates  from  the  13th 
to  the  15th  century.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  Sir  W. 
Laxton's  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1556,  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  head  master  and  seven  other  teachers ;  it  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  156U  12f.  a  year,  and  had  111  scholars  in  1858.  The 
Ghrooers'  Company  are  the  patrons.  Connected  with  this  school  and 
in  the  lower  pai^  of  the  building  is  Laxton's  hospital  for  seven  poor 
men  and  a  nurse.  Latham's  hospital  and  Blue-Coat  school  provides 
almshouses  for  18  poor  women,  and  clothing  and  education  for  80  poor 
boya  There  are  National,  Infant,  and  British  schools,  a  parochial 
lending  library,  a  young  men's  society,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday ;  fairs  are  held  &ree  times  a  year. 

OUREM.    [EsT&KMADURA,  Portuguese.] 

OURIQUE.    [Albmtvo.] 

OUSE,  RIVER.    [CAMBBiDQXSHniB ;  Canada;  Yorkshirb.] 

OUSEBURN,  GREAT,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshiro,  a  vUUge  and 
the  seat  of  a  Qilbert  Poor-Law  Inoorporation,  is  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  54 "*  3'  N.  lat,  1**  18'  W.  long.,  distant 
18  miles  N.N.W.  from  York,  and  212  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Great  Ousebum  in  1851  was  629.  The 
living  is  a  vioarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Ripon.  Great  Ousebum  Poor-Law  Incorporation  contains  40  pai*ishes, 
townships,  and  chapelries,  with  an  area  of  52,008  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  12,167.  The  village  oontaius  the  parish  church, 
rebuilt,  except  the  tower  and  part  of  the  chancel,  in  1823 ;  an  Inde- 
pendent chapel ;  and  a  parish  sohooL  A  small  obelisk  here  marks  the 
Bouroe  of  the  Ouse. 

OVADA.    [Aoqul] 

OVAR.    [Bkira.] 

OVER.    [Chebhirb.] 

OVERTON.    [FLunsHiBX;  Hampshirb.] 

OVERYSSEL,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  situated 
between  52"  6'  and  53'*  52'  N.  Ut,  5**  40'  and  7*"  5'  K  long.,  u  bounded 
N.  by  Friesland  and  Drenthe,  E.  by  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  S.  by 
GuelderUnd,  and  W.  by  Guelderland  and  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  ai'ea 
is  1282  square  miles ;  the  population  at  the  census  of  December  31, 
1853,  amounted  to  227i683.  It  is  a  low  level  country,  containing  a 
few  hills,  which  the  inhabitants  call  mountains.  The  soil  is  wet  and 
marshy,  especially  iu  the  eastern  part,  where  are  the  extensive  peat 
moors  of  Eohter  and  Hardenberg.  There  are  likewise  several  sandy 
heaths,  but  near  the  Yssel  there  is  some  rich  land  which  yields  rye^ 
buckwheat^  hemp,  and  fruits.  The  chief  river  is  the  Yssel,  which 
runs  along  the  frontier  of  Guelderland,  and  is  500  feet  in  breadth ;  it 
is  joined  at  Deventer  by  the  Sohiepbeek,  and  falls  into  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  below  Kampen;  other  rivers  are  the  Zwarte- Water,  the  Vechte, 
and  the  Linde.  The  Willemsvaert  Canal  imites  the  Yssel  and  the 
Zwarte- Water.  The  Yssel  is  navigated  by  steam-boats  from  Amheim 
to  Kampen,  and  other  steamers  ply  thence  across  the  Zuyder-Zee  to 
Amsterdam.    The  province  contains  several  small  lakes.    The  climate 
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10  moUt,  and  raiher  unhealthy.  The  produoto  ara  aome  ooni)  flax, 
rape-seed,  pulae,  potatoes,  gaiden  fruita,  plums  in  great  abundance, 
and  some  wood,  especially  oak  and  alder.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  wild  ge«se,  fish,  and  bees.  The  inhabitants  derire  their  chief 
subsistence  by  cattle  breeding  and  by  digging  peat  for  exportation. 
The  pastures  are  very  rich,  especially  in  the  weatem  parts  of  the 
province,  &ud  great  numbers  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  horsei  are  bred. 
Considerable  profit  is  derived  from  the  breeding  of  bees  and  the 
fisheries.  The  manuiactures  ai'e  linen,  woollens,  cotton,  paper,  wicker- 
ware,  and  mats  :  there  are  iron-works  at  Beventer. 

Towns. — ZwoUe,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well-built  town  on 
the  Zwart»-Water,  between  the  Yssel  and  the  Vechte.  It  is  defended 
by  a  rampart,  which  is  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  by  very 
strong  outworks.  It  has  three  gates,'  leading  to  as  many  suburbs, 
eight  ohurohea,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  Latin  sohooL  The 
inhabitants  number  about  17,000,  nnd  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  steeds,  cattle,  wool,  skios,  &o.  Besides  the  ordinary  handicrafts 
there  are  tanyards,  sugar  and  salt  refineries ;  and  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  factories.  Deventeb.  Almdo,  on  the  Aa,  a  feeder  of  the 
Regge,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Vechte,  has  about  8600  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  woollens  and  linen.  Kamptn^  is  a  fortified  seaport 
towo  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel,  with  a  population  of  about  9000,  who 
manufacture  woollen-cloth.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade; 
steam-boats  ply  regularly  up  the  Ynsel  to  Arnhem  on  the  Rhine,  and 
across  the  Zuyder-24ee  to  Amsterdam.  Hatsdtf  on  the  Zwai'te-Water, 
N.  of  Zwolle,  is  a  fortified  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Among 
the  other  towns  are  the  folio wiug : — Enschede,  3000  inhabitants; 
Ommeu,  2000  inhabitants ;  Raalte,  6000  inhabitants  in  the  commune ; 
and  Steenwyck,  3600  inhabitants. 

OVIEDO,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  province  of  Aeturias 
and  modern  province  of  Oviedo,  is  situated  between  the  Nalon  and 
its  afiauent  the  Nora,  in  43°  82'  K.  lat.,  b''  57\Vi,  long.,  about 
245  miles  N.N.W.  from  Madrid,  65  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Leon,  and 
20  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  small  port  of  Qijon  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities^ 
and  contained  in  1850  a  papulation  of  10,500. 

The  four  principal  streets  of  Oviedo  branch  from  a  large  and  hand- 
some  plaati  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  terminate  in  alamedas,  or 
public  walks,  which  extend  respectively  S.  towards  Leon,  K.  towards 
G^on,  E.  towards  Santander,  and  W.  towards  Grade.  Several  other 
reguliur  streets  connect  these  four  main  thoroughfares,  and  the 
whole  of  them  are  well-paved  and  kept  clean.  Many  of  Uie  houses 
are  old,  but  they  are  solidly  built,  and  the  architecture  is  in  many 
parts  picturesque.  An  aqueduct,  well'constructed  of  freestone,  and 
supported  on  41  arches,  brings  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
which  is  delivered  from  11  public  fountains.  The  cathedral  U  not 
large,  but  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  gothio  architecture  The 
main  portion  is  of  the  14th  century,  subsequent  to  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  of  Leon,  to  which  in  plan  and  siae  it  bears  some 
resemblance,  but  the  style  of  architecture  is  lighter  and  more  pleasing. 
The  western  fagade  is  striking,  though  one  of  the  two  towers  is 
unfinished,  and  is  terminated  by  a  spire  of  later  workmanship.  The 
interior  has  been  disfigured  by  modem  alterations,  especially  the  side- 
chapels.  The  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  now  ealled  La  Capilla  del  Re 
Casto  (Alonso  II.,  who  died  in  848),  contains  the  remains  of  this  king 
and  of  several  other  of  the  early  princes  and  kings  of  Asturias  and 
Oviedo.  The  churches  of  San  Tirso  and  San  Juan  are  ancient ;  also 
the  two  churches  of  Santa  Maria  and  San  Miguel,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  called  La  Cuesta  de  Naranco,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  are 
very  curious  and  interesting  from  their  great  antiquity  and  their 
peculiar  style  of  architecture.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  is  now 
converted  into  a  hospital,  and  the  ex«college  of  San  Vicente  is  used  for 
government-offices.  The  convent  of  San  Pelayo  has  also  been  con- 
verted to  secular  uses.  The  university  is  a  handsome  structure,  is 
well  endowed,  and  possesses  a  large  and  valuable  library.  The  city 
aUo  contains  an  episcopal  palace,  a  theatre,  a  military  hospital,  public 
reaHiug-rooms,  and  several  schools.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
liuens,  woollens,  hats,  leather,  and  fire-arms.  A  magnificent  road 
extends  from  Leon  to  Oviedo,  and  is  continued  to  the  small  port  of 
Gijon.     The  commerce  however  is  very  limited. 

The  origin  of  Oviedo  is  generally  assigned  to  Fruela  L,  grandson  of 
Pelayo,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  it  in  a.d.  759,  soon  after  his 
aoceraion  to  the  throne  of  Asturias.  According  to  other  authorities, 
Oviedo  was  a  considerable  town  before  the  time  of  that  sovereign, 
who  is  said  only  to  have  made  it  the  capital  of  his  new  conquests 
fioiu  the  Moors.  During  the  early  part  of  the  middle  agee  Oviedo 
was  known  throughout  Gliristendom  as  the  City  of  the  Bishops 
.('  Civitas  Episcoporum ' ),  owing  to  the  great  number  of  dignitaries 
of  the  church  who  took  refuge  there.  Oviedo  was  originally  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  but  a  council  having  been  held  there  in  901,  the  bishopric 
was  by  the  Pope  elevated  into  an  archbishopria  The  dignity  how- 
ever was  in  the  oourse  of  time  transferred  to  the  church  of  Santiago, 
and  Oviedo  became  a  bishopric  as  before. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Florez,  EipaiUt  Sagrada)  Madrid,  1754.) 

OVIGLIO.    [Alessandria.] 

OWHYEE.    [Sandwich  Islands.] 

OWSTON.    [Lincolnshire.] 

OXBOROUGH.    [Noafolk.] 


OXFORD,  the  oapital  of  Oxfordshire,  an  episoopal  elly,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  uniyersity  town,  is  sitoated  near  the 
junction  of  the  CherweU  with  the  Thames,  in  51*'  45'  N.  Ut.,  1*  16' 
W.  long.,  distant  54  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  68  miles 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  Oxford  in  1851 
was  27,973.  The  city  is  governed  by  10  aldennen  and  30  oounoillorB, 
one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  but  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  night 
police,  the  markefai,  fto.  is  held  by  the  university  authorities.  Oxford 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliamenti  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  For  poorJaw  purposes  the 
oity  is  managed  under  the  provisions  of  a  looal  Act 

The  origin  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  In  the  Danish  ravages  Oxford 
was  repeatedly  injured  or  destroyed.  Edmund  Ironside  resided  at 
Oxford,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1016.  Canute,  his  successor,  held 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  here  several  times.  On  the  invasion 
of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the  townsmen  of  Oxford 
refused  to  admit  the  Normans,  and  in  the  year  1067  the  town  was 
stormed  by  William,  and  the  townsmen  burdened  with  a  great 
increase  of  taxation.  A  castle  was  built  by  Robert  de  Oilli  on  the 
site  now  partly  occupied  by  the  county  jail  and  the  house  of 
correction.  The  foundation  of  Oseney  Abbey  by  Robert  de  OilU, 
nephew  of  the  builder  of  the  castle,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  hall 
or  palaoe  by  Henry  L,  who  was  educated  in  Oxfard,  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  1142  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged 
in  Oxford  castle  by  Stephen.  After  eo during  a  siege  of  nearly  three 
months,  and  when  the  provisions  in  the  castle  had  been  exhausted, 
the  empress,  on  the  night  of  ^e  20th  December,  escaped  with  three 
attendants,  and  the  caevd  surrendered  next  morning.  The  accommo- 
dation between  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  by  which  the  civil  war  between 
these  prinoes  was  terminated,  took  place  at  a  council  held  at  Oxford. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  subsequently  there  occurred  quarrels 
between  &a  students  and  the  oitizens,  as  aotioed  under  Oxford 
Uniybrsitt. 

The  doctrines  propagated  by  Wickliffe  occasioned,  in  the  reigns  of 
Richard  IL  and  Henry  IV.  and  Y.,  much  discussion  at  Oxford,  giring 
rise  to  tumults  which,  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses,  several  years 
later,  much  depressed  the  place,  and  a  dreadful  pestilence  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  vH.  nearly  depopulated  the  city  and  the 
colleges.  la  Mary's  reign.  Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  suffered  martyrdom  at  Oxford,  in  front  of  Balliol 
College.  Near  the  spot  where  the  martyrs  suffered  a  beautiful  me- 
morial cross,  in  the  decorated  gothio  style,  was  erected  in  1841,  from 
the  designs  of  Scott  and  Moffiitt ;  it  is  called  the  Martyrs'  Memorial. 
The  structure  is  hexagonal,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  resting  upon 
a  platform  reached  by  steps.  The  height  is  78  feeU  Statues  by 
Weekes  of  the  three  martyrs  occupy  the  second  story. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  sfter  once  or  twice  changing  masters, 
Oxford  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  king,  who  collected  here  those 
members  of  parliament  who  adhered  to  him.  The  members  of  the 
Universicy  supported  the  royal  cause  with  great  seal;  but  Oxford 
was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  after  the  battle  of  Kaseby,  to  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  parliaments  were  held  at  Oxford,  in 
1665  and  1681.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  University  firmly 
resisted  the  illegal  proceedings  of  that  prince,  who  paid  Oxfoi'd  a' visit, 
and  sternly  rebuked  and  then  expell<Ml  the  contumacious  members, 
whom  however,  from  motives  of  fear,  he  afterwards  restored. 

The  city  lies  on  a  point  of  land  nearly  insulated.  On  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Oherwell,  S.  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Thames, 
here  populsf  ly  called  the  Isis,  and  W.  by  the  smaller  channels  of  that 
river.  A  long  bridge  or  succession  of  bridges  over  the  arms  of  the 
Thames,  and  also  over  the  Oxford  Canal,  is  called  the  Seven  Bridges. 
Oxford  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the  two  principal  lines  of  street  are 
Bridge-street,  Fish-street,  the  Corn-market,  and  St.  Giles's-street,  which 
form  one  line  running  from  south  to  north,  from  the  Abingdon  road 
to  the  Woodstock  and  Birmingham  road ;  and  (Magdalene)  Bridge- 
street  and  High-street,  which  run  from  the  London  road  on  the  east 
into  Fish-street  and  the  Corn-market  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a  f-» 
with  the  line  just  described.  High-street,  which  bends  with  a  graceful 
curve,  and  is  8000  feet  long,  and  in  parts  85  feet  broad,  presents  a 
splendid  series  of  scholastic  and  eccleaiastical  structures  alternatiug 
with  quaint  old  houses,  and  with  shops  of  modem  style.  For 
picturasque  effect  this  street  is  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom.  The  town 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  meadows. 

Oxford  has  much  increased  of  late  years;  new  streets,  elegant 
houBes,  both  in  rows  and  detached,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tenements 
have  been  erected.  The  sti^ets  are  well-paved  and  cleansed,  and  are 
lighted  with  gas.  The  public  buildings,  which  are  numerous,  are 
mostly  noticed  under  Oxford  Uniybrsitt. 

The  cathedra],  which  is  the  chapel  of  Christ's  College,  and  noticed 
under  that  head,  is  mostly  of  Norman  date»  cruciform,  with  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  length 
of  the  building  is  154  feet;  its  breadth  102  feet  On  the  north  of  the 
choir  are  the  Dean's  chapel  and  the  Lady  chapel ;  on  the  south  side 
are  the  cloisters  of  perpendicular  character,  the  chapter-house  of  the 
early  English  period,  and  some  other  apartments.  In  tiie  interior  are 
many  interesting  monuments.  The  cathedral  has  been  newly  roofed, 
and  otherwise  repaired  and  restored.     St.  Mary's,  the  University 
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oburoh,  ifl  a  aingiiiarlj  iotoreiiing  edifice :  the  tower  and  spire,  and 
the  ohanoel  are  of  the  decorated  style,  but  the  body  of  the  church  is 
perpendicular ;  the  south  porch,  an  incongruous  addition  with  twisted 
pillars,  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Iiaud.  The  spire  is  the  finest 
feature  of  the  exterior;  it  has  elaborate  pinnacles,  with  statues  in 
nichen,  uud  bold  crookete  and  finiala  SL  Martin's,  or  Carfax  church, 
tho  tower  of  which,  with  its  illuminated  clock,  fronts  the  High'Street> 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  city  church,  it  being  attended  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  St.  PeteT^s-in-the-East  is  the  oldest  church  in  the 
city.  It  has  a  crypt  of  early  Korman  date;  the  chancel  is  wholly 
aud  the  nave  partly  Norman;  the  south  aisle  is  of  the  decorated 
character.  A  few  years  back  it  was  admirably  restored.  St  Mary 
Mag'lnlene's  church  has  some  beautiful  decorated  features.  When  the 
Murtyrs'  Memorial,  which  stands  close  to  it,  was  built,  this  church 
was  c:iro fully  restored,  and  a  new  aisle,  called  the  Martyrs'  aisle, 
added.  St.  Qiles's  church  is  partly  of  early  English  date.  St  Michael's 
church  is  ancient  but  of  different  dates.  St.  Aldate's  church  is  partly 
of  tho  decorated  style.  All  Sainta'  church,  erected  from  tho  designs 
of  Dean  Aldrich  early  in  the  18th  oentury,  ia  a  curious  mixture  of 
cla^dic  and  gothic  forms.  At  the  time  of  the  Census  of  1861  there 
were  82  places  of  wor.-ihip  in  Oxford,  of  which  19  belonged  to  the 
K^tublished  churoh,  4  to  Methodisti*,  3  to  Baptists,  2  to  Independents, 
aud  1  each  to  Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jewa 
There  were  81  day  schools,  of  which  23  were  public  schools  with 
2322  scholars,  and  68  were  private  schools  with  1121  scholars.  '  There 
are  a  book-club,  a  reading>room,  a  savings  bank,  a  house  of  industry, 
a  medical  dispensary,  and  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  for  the  city  and 
borough. 

Some  remains  of  Oxford  oa^tle  and  of  the  ancient  town  wall,  as 
well  as  of  the  works  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  town  in  the  civil 
war  of  Charles  I.,  are  still  in  existence.  The  town-hall  erected  in 
1746,  and  subsequently  improved,  is  a  spacious  stone  building. 
There  is  a  town-jail  or  bridewell.  The  county-hall  was  erected  in 
1840  at  a  cost  of  15,000^  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  musio- 
hall  and  the  Radcliffe  infirmary.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  three  times  in  the  year.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  to  a  great  exteut  on  the  University.  Consider- 
able traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  river,  by  the  Oxford  Canal,  which 
here  communicates  with  it,  and  by  railway.  Oxford  has  railway  com- 
munications with  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  with  Wales  by 
the  Qi-eat  Western  railway ;  and  with  the  north  and  east  of  England, 
the  midland  counties,  and  Scotland  by  means  of  the  North- Western 
railway  and  connected  lines.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  city,  weekly 
petty  sessions,  a  mayor's  court,  aud  a  county  court  are  held. 

The  see  of  Oxford  was  founded  by  Henry  YIII.  in  1642;  the  seat 
of  it  wsA  at  first  fixed  in  the  abbey  churoh  of  Oseney,  but  removed  in 
1646  to  Christ  church  in  Oxford.  The  diocese  includes  the  counties 
of  Oxford,  Berkp,  and  Bucks,  each  of  which  constitutes  an  arch- 
deaconry. Tiie  chapter  consists  of  the  bishop,  the  three  archdeacons, 
a  dean,  chancellor,  and  eight  canona  The  income  of  the  bishop 
is  6000/. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  The  origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  unknown.  It  has  been  said  by  many  of  our  elder  writers  that  it 
waa  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great.  This  statement  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  bo  fabulous,  but  it  appears  certain  that  Oxford  waa  a  place 
of  study  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  earlier. 

The  first  placea  of  education  in  Oxford  appear  to  have  been  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  These  sohoola  were  either  claustral,  that 
is,  appendages  to  convents  and  other  religious  houses;  or  secular, 
such  as  were  kept  by,  or  hired  and  rented  of,  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford.  When  many  of  these  secular  scholars  resided  in  one  house, 
it  gat  the  name  of  Hall  or  Hostel  (terms  which  are  not  yet  out  of 
use),  aud  governors  or  principals  were  appcnnted  to  superintend  the 
discipline  and  tho  affairs  of  the  house.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  ony 
tracea  of  a  regular  plan  of  education  in  Oxford  before  the  foundation 
of  the  first  college  by  Walter  de  Merton.  The  statutes  of  this  founder 
for  his  college  aie  well  digeeted :  and  they  have  bean  adapted  with 
little  alteration  to  sueoeeding  times  in  other  colleges  aa  well  as  hie. 
In  the  reign  of  Stepheoy  Vacarius,  a  Lombard  by  birth,  established  a 
school  of  Roman  law  at  Oxford.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  we  are 
told  by  Wood  in  bis  'Annals'  (vol  i  p.  206)  that  the  number  of 
students  amounted  to  80,000;  and  even  when  Mei*ton  college  was 
founded,  they  are  eaid  to  have  amounted  to  15,000.  (Qui.  Rishauger, 
iu  Chron.  sue  manuscript.  BibL  Cott,  Claud.»  D.  vL,  quoted  by  Wood, 
ut  supra,  p.  266.)  These  numbers  are  evidently  great  exaggerations, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  University  was  then  frequented  by  a 
great  number  of  studMits,  and  many  foreigners  resorted  to  it  from 
Taris  aud  other  places. 

Tho  earliest  oharter  of  privileges  to  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a 
oorporate  body  ia  of  the  2Sth  Hen.  IIL  (Pat.  88  Hen.  IIL  m.  6, 
*Libcrtatea  ooncessa  CaneelUrio  Universitatis  Oxon.')  It  waa  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  other  chaiiera,  some  of  fresh  privileges,  and  others 
of  general  confirmation  of  the  privileges  formerly  granted.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  asEiisB  of  bread  and  beer,  and  the  supervision  of  weights 
and  measures,  were  granted  to  the  chaneellor  of  the  univenity  by  Pat 
32  lidrr.  IIL,  m.  6. 

The  same  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the  University  which  existed 
in  early  times  among  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge,  prevailed  at  Oxford 


also.  The  quarrels  between  the  ■oholarr  and  tHe  tbwnsmen  often, 
broke  out  into  open  violence,  sometimes  accompanied  with  bloodshed. 
Matthew  Paris  makes  mention  of  these  riota  as  early  aa  1240«  On 
aeveral  occaaiona  the  scholars  quitted  the  University  for  a  tima,.  At 
one  period  they  retired  to  Northampton,  at  another  to  Stamford.  The 
most  serious  riot  on  record  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Scholaatica  the 
Virgin,  February  10th,  1364-56,  when  many  lives  were  lost.  Qrosteste^ 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  the  University  then  was,  placed 
the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from  which  he  releaaed  tiiem  isi 
1367,  upon  condition  that  the  commonalty  of  Oxford,  every  year  after, 
should  celebrate  an  anniversary  on  St.  Scholastioa's  day,  in  St  Mary'i 
church,  for  the  souls  of  the  derks  and  others  killed  in  the  oonflict; 
and  that  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  two  bailiffs,  and  three  score 
of  the  chiefest  burghers,  should  personally  appear  on  the  said  day  iii 
St  Mary's  church  at  mass,  aud  offer  at  the  great  altar  a  penny  each. 
The  mayor  and  oommoualty  at  the  same  time  gave  a  bond  to  pay  a 
hundred  marks  yearly  to'  the  University,  as  a  oompensation  for  the 
great  losses  occasioned  by  the  fray;  but  the  bond  was  not  to  be 
enforced  so  long  as  the  mayor  and  62  burghers  came  yearly  and  per^ 
formed  the  peuance.  The  penance  was  mitigated  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  still  more  subsequently,  but  the  citizens  were  not 
wholly  absolved  from  it  till  1826,  when  the  Univeraity  seal  was  affixed 
to  an  iuiitrument  which  eutirely  released  them  from  its  observance.. 

This  University  has  been  long  governed  by  statutes,  or  bye-laws, 
originated  by  th«}  university  authorities,  aud  confirmed  by  the  charters 
of  the  kings  of  England.  Those  at  present  in  force  were  drawn  up  in 
1629,  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  from  King  Charles  I.,  in  1635.  The 
corporation  of  the  University  ia  styled  '  the  chancellor,  masters,  and 
seholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford.'  The  highest  officer  is  the 
chancellor,  who  is  elected  by  the  members  of  convocation.  At  first 
the  election  waa  for  one,  two,  or  three  years;  but  afterwards  for  life. 
The  person  chosen  was  a  resident  member  of  the  University,  and 
always  an  eooleeiastic  until  the  time  of  Sir  John  Mason,  in  1663,  who 
was  the  first  lay-chancellor.  Since  the  time  of  ATchbi«>hop  Sheldon, 
in  1667,  it  has  only  been  conferred  upon  noblemen  of  distinction  who 
have  been  members  of  the  University.  The  vice-chancellor  is  elected 
for  four  ysors,  by  annual  nomination.  He  is  always  a  resident  member 
of  the  University,  and  president  of  one  of  the  colleges.  The  other 
principal  officers  are  the  seneschallus,  or  high  steward ;  two  proctors, 
whose  duty  is  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  University 
as  to  all  matters  of  discipline  and  good  order;  four  pro-proctors;  a 
deputy  steward;  a  public  orator;  an  assessor;  a  i*egistrar;  librarians 
of  the  Bodleian  and  Radcliffe  libraries ;  keepers  aud  curators  of  the 
theatre,  museums,  galleries,  &o. ;  and  six  commiseioners  of  the  marktts. 

The  constitution  of  the  University  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  that  of 
CAMBRioaE.  There  are  19  colleges  and  five  halls  at  Oxford.  As  at 
Cambridge  the  colleges  are  oorporate  bodies;  but  at  Oxford  the  halls 
are  not  incorporate<l,  and  consequently  whatever  estates  or  other 
property  they  possess  are  held  in  trust  by  the  University ;  in  all  other 
respects  they  possess  equal  privileges.  Previous  to  Uie  Act  17  and  18 
Vict.  cap.  81,  passed  August  7th,  1864,  every  student  at  the  University 
was  obliged  to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  books  of  some  college  or 
hall,  but  by  the  26th  section  of  that  Act  the  vice-chancellor  is  em« 
powered  to  license  Members  of  Convocation  to  open  their  residences, 
if  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Carfax,  for  the  reception  of  studeuts 
who  shall  be  matriculated,  and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
university,  without  being  entered  as  members  of  any  college  or  hall. 
The  Act  also  provides  that  after  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term 
1864  no  oath  is  to  be  taken  or  declaration  made  on  matriculating,  or 
on  takiag  the  degree  of  B.A.  Each  of  the  colleges  and  halls  fumiahea 
members  both  for  the  legislative  and  execiitive  branch  of  university 
government  The  whole  business  of  the  Univerdiiy  is  transacted  in 
two  distinct  asiiemblies,  termed  '  Houses,'  namely,  the  House  of  Con- 
gregatiou,  and  the  House  of  Convocation,  which  ai-e  constituted  mu^ 
like  the  regent  and  non-regent  houses  at  CaMBBCDaB.  The  ohancelloiv 
or  vice-chancr'llor,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four  deputies,  and  the 
two  proctors,  or,  in  their  abttence,  their  respective  deputies,  preside  in 
both  houses,  where  their  presence  is  uece&iary  on  all  occasions.  The 
business  of  the  congregation  includes  the  reception  of  statutes  framed 
by  the  hebdomadal  council,  and  their  transmission,  if  approved,  to  the 
house  of  convocation.  The  power  of  convocation « extendi  to  all 
subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  University.  Ia 
the  enacting  of  new  or  the  explaining  of  old  statutei,  some  restriction 
is  imposed.  If  the  statute  to  be  explained  bo  a  royal,  or,  aa  it  ia 
commonly  called,  a  (Caroline  statute  *,  the  royal  permission  is  first  to 
be  obtained.  As  in  congregation,  so  also  in  convocatiou,  the  ohaa- 
cellor  or  vioe-ohancellor  singly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  are 
officially  invested  with  an  absolute  negative  upon  all  pi*oceedingi 
except  in  electiona  In  both  houses,  when  the  negative  of  the  vice* 
chancellor,  or  of  the  proctors,  is  not  interposed  (an  interpositiim 
almost  as  rare  as  the  royal  veto  in  parliament),  every  question  is  decided 
by  the  majority.  For  the  better  government  of  the  University,  there 
ia  an  hebdomadal  council,  consiating  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1854i  of  the  chancellor,  vioe-chanoellor,  the  provosts,  six  head^  oi 

•  The  Caroline  statutes  transmitted  by  Charles  I.,  and  confirmed  by  convoca- 
tion, are  those  which  relate  to  the  hebdemadal  meeting,  to  the  nominutioa  of 
vhat  are  called  eoUeotete  la  Lent,  to  tlis  eleotioa  of  proctori,  and  to  the  pro^ 
oaratorial  eirels. 
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colleges  or  halls,  six  professors  of  the  tmiTersity,  and  six  memben 
of  convocation  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing.  This  council 
deliberates  upon  matters  relating  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
University,  and  inquires  into  and  consults  respecting  the  due  observance 
of  statutes  and  customs.  All  the  letters  of  the  chancellor,  in  the  case 
of  dispensations,  which  are  addressed  to  convocation,  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  hebdomadal  meeting  before  they  are  recited  in  tbe 
house.  By  the  Act  of  1854  the  various  colleges  and  haUs  are  em- 
powOTod  to  revise  and  if  deemed  requisite  to  propose  alterations  in 
the  statutes  referring  to  headships,  fellowships,  and  other  college 
emoluments;  in  default  of  the  colleges  or  halls  attending  to  these 
matters  within  a  specified  time,  the  university  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  do  so ;  any  alterations  proposed  being  submitted  to 
the  Queen  in  Council  for  approval.  The  University  is  empowered  to 
propose  such  alterations  as  it  may  deem  expedient  in  reference  to  any 
gift  or  endowment  of  more  than  fifty  years'  standing. 

In  1608  King  James  L,  by  diploma  dated  March  12th,  granted  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  privilege  of  choosing 
two  representatives  in  parliament.  The  members  are  chosen  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and  regent  and  non-regent  masters  in 
convocation. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  books  in  January  1854  was  6259. 
There  are  four  university  terms  in  a  year^— Michaelmas  term,  which 
begins  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  17th  of  December ; 
Hilary  term,  which  begins  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  ends  tbe  day 
before  Palm  Sunday;  Easter  term,  which  begins  on  the  10th  day 
after  Easter  Sunday,  and  ends  on  the  day  before  Whit  Sunday;  and 
Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the  Wednesday  after  Whit  Sunday,  and 
ends  the  Saturday  after  the  Act,  which  is  always  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  July. 

Before  a  candidate  can  proceed  to  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  he  must  have  kept  16  terms,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the 
peerage,  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  or  knight,  and  matriculated  as 
such,  in  which  case  three  years  are  sufficient  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
terms  are  so  reckoned  that  residence  for  12  terms  only  is  necessary 
for  any  candidate.  The  candidates  have  to  make  responsions,  as  it  is 
termed,  that  is  to  undergo  a  previous  examination  publicly,  by  the 
masters  of  the  schools.  The  final  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
are  held  twice  a  year,  begioning  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  on  the 
Friday  which  foUows  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter.  After  the 
candidates  have  been  examined,  the  names  of  those  who  have 
honourably  distinguished  themselves  are  distributed  in  alphabetical 
order  into  four  classes,  under  the  two  great  divisions  of  '  Literse 
Humaniores'  and  '  Disciplinse  Mathematicse  et  PhysicsB.'  In  1850  an 
entire  remodelling  of  the  examination  statutes  took  place,  by  which, 
in  1852,  and  henceforward,  it  became  necessary  for  the  candidates  to 
undei^o  three  public  trials  before  proceeding  to  their  B.  A.  degree,  and 
the  range  of  subjects  is  made  to  include  law  and  modem  history,  and 
is  otherwise  considerably  extended. 

The  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  are  the  schools 
with  tbe  Bodleian  library,  the  theatre,  the  Ashmolean  museum,  the 
Clarendon,  Radcliffe*s  library,  Radclifife's  observatory,  ihe  University 
press,  the  University  galleries,  and  Taylor  loBtitution.  The  Divinity 
school,  with  the  room  above  forming  part  of  the  Bodleian,  was  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1480  :  the  rest  of  the  schools,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Bodleian,  early  in  the  17th  century.  The  Bodleian  Library  was 
first  laid  open  to  the  public  on  November  8th,  1602.  It  is  a  very  fine 
apartment,  and  contains  a  noble  collection  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts.  Attached  to  it  is  the  picture  gallery  of  the  University. 
The  theatre  was  built  by  Wren,  for  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  a  chancellor  of  tbe  University,  in  1669,  at  an  expense 
of  15,000^  The  upper  part  of  tbis  building  was  used  for  the  uni- 
versity press  till  I7I8.  The  Ashmolean  Museum  was  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  University,  in  1683,  in  order  to  contain  the  Tnulescant 
collection  of  rarities  presented  to  the  University  by  Elias  Ashmola 
The  Clarendon  was  completed  in  1712,  partly  from  the  profits  arising 
fh>m  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,' the  copyright  of  which  was  given  to  the  University.  The 
printing  for  the  University  was  carried  on  in  this  buildiog  from  1718 
to  1880,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  newly-erected  printing-house. 
The  basement  story  of  the  Clarendon  contains  at  present  a  police- 
room,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  offices 
for  the  despatoh  of  university  business,  and  lecture-rooms  for  the 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy  and  the  readers  in  mineralogy 
and  geology.  The  munificent  founder  of  Radclifife's  Library  was  John 
Radclifife,  M.D.,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  13th  September,  1714,  appro- 
priated 40,000i  for  the  building  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  site ; 
100^  per  axmum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  150/.  per  annum  for 
the  librarian.  James  Qibbs  was  the  architect.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1747.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  books  in 
medicine  and  natural  history.  In  the  area  of  this  library  a  few  antique 
marbles  are  deposited,  with  a  selection  of  caste  from  the  best  stetues 
of  antiquity.  Here  also  is  preserved  the  Corsi  collection  of  specimens 
of  the  marbles  employed  in  the  ornamental  architecture  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  Rome.  The  Raddifife  Observatory  was  erected 
out  of  the  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Radclifife,  by  the  trustees  of  his 
wHL  It  comprises  a  dwelling-house  for  the  observer,  apartmente  for 
observation  and  lectures^  as  well  as  rooms  for  an  assistant-observer, 


and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  astronomical  instruments.  Owing  to 
the  great  increase  of  the  printing  business  the  present  University 
Press  was  commenced  in  1826.  It  is  a  very  extensive  quadrangular 
structure,  containing,  besides  the  printing-rooms,  houses  for  the  super- 
intendents, an  engine-house,  strong-room  for  standing  type,  &o.  The 
University  Galleries  and  Taylor  Institution  form  a  magnificent  range 
of  buildings,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  efifect  the  will  of  Dr.  Randolph,  who  left  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  University,  "  for  erecting  a  building  for  the  reception  of 
the  Pomfret  stetues,"  &c.,  and  that  of  Sir  R.  Taylor,  who  bequeathed 
a  sum  for  '*  esteblishing  a  foundation  for  tead^g  the  modem 
languages,"  and  erecting  a  proper  edifice  for  the  same.  The  building 
contains  also  the  drawings  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Rafiaelle,  purchased 
for  the  University,  the  models  and  caste  of  Chantrejr's  stetues,  pre- 
sented to  the  Umversity  by  his  widow,  and  pictures,  engravings,  and 
other  works  of  art,  presented  at  various  times  to  the  University.  The 
botanic  garden,  containing  about  5  acres,  was  originally  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Jews  in  Oxford. 

The  professors  of  the  University  are,  like  those  of  Cambridge,  paid 
from  various  sources;  some  from  the  univerjiity  chest,  others  by  the 
crown,  or  from  estetes  left  for  that  purpose.  They  are — the  Regius 
professors  of  divinity,  ecclesiaatical  history,  pastoral  theology,  civil 
law,  medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek ;  the  lady  Margaret's  professor  of 
divinity ;  the  Savilian  professors  of  geometry  and  astronomy ;  Dr. 
White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  the  Camden  professor  of 
ancient  history ;  Tomline's  prselector  in  anatomy ;  a  profirasor  of  music ; 
two  professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Lord  Almoner's 
reader ;  a  botanical  professor ;  a  professor  of  poetry ;  a  Regius  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history ;  a  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Vinerian 
professor  of  common  law;  a  clinical  professor;  the  Aldrichian  pro- 
fessors of  anatomy,  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  chemistry ;  a 
professor  of  political  economy ;  a  professor  of  Sanscrit ;  Lee's  lecturer 
m  anatomy ;  Ireland's  professor  of  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  readers  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  mineralogy,  in  geology, 
and  in  logic. 

The  following  ore  the  colleges  and  halls  of  this  University ;  with 
the  date  of  foundation  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

UnivenUy  CoUege,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  was  restored  by  William  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249. 
The  present  foundation  oonsiste  of  a  master,  13  fellows,  17  scholars, 
together  with  some  exhibitioners  and  a  Bible  clerk.  The  buildings 
occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  Hi^h-street,  with  a  frontege  of 
200  feet  Bishop  Home,  Dr.  Radclifife,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  lords 
Eldon  and  Stowell  are  among  the  eminent  men  educated  at  University 
College.    The  number  of  members  on  the  books  in  1854,  was  277. 

Balliol  CoUege  was  founded  by  John  Balliol  (father  of  John  Balliol, 
king  of  Scotland)  and  Devorgmlla  his  wife,  between  1263  and  1268. 
The  foundation  consiste  of  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  14  scholars, 
besides  several  exhibitionen*  John  Wicklifife  was  master  of  Balliol 
College ;  among  the  more  eminent  of  ite  list  of  scholars  are  Bishop 
Tunstall,  Lord-keeper  Coventry,  John  Evelyn,  and  Bradley  the 
astronomer.    The  number  of  members  on  the  bookis  in  1864  was  353. 

Merion  CoUege,  first  founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  was 
removed  to  Oxford  before  1274,  by  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  The  foundation 
oonsiste  of  warden,  24  fellows,  14  post-masters,  4  scholars,  2  ^lififtfpi^ 
and  2  clerks.  The  buildings  consist  of  three  oourte ;  the  older  parte 
containing  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious  structures  in  Oxford* 
Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  are  Duns  Scotuai, 
Bradwardine,  Wicklifife,  Bishop  Jewel,  Anthony  k  Wood,  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  and  Sir  Richiud  Steele.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
books  in  1854  was  185. 

Exder  CoUege  was  founded  in  1314  by  Walter  de  Stepledon,  bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  The  present  founda- 
tion oonsiste  of  a  rector  and  25  fellows^  besides  several  scholars  and 
exhibitioners.  The  new  front  of  the  college,  rebuilt  in  1835,  which 
is  the  principal  architectural  feature,  is  220  feet  Iour.  Among  the 
mora  eminent  scholars  of  Exeter  College  are  Sir  Williadi  Antony 
Ashley,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  The  number 
of  members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  487. 

Oriel  CoUege  was  founded  by  Edward  VL  in  1326  for  a  provost  and 
10  fellows;  the  present  foundation  consiste  of  a  provost,  18  fellows, 
and  24  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Prynne, 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  Bishop  Butler,  and  Joseph  Warton  are  among  the 
more  eminent  scholars  of  this  college.  Theinumber  of  members  in 
1854  was  406. 

Queen* $  CoUege  was  founded  in  1340  by  Robert  Gglesfield,  confessor 
to  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.  (from  whom  it  was  called  Queen's 
College),  for  a  provost  and  12  fellows ;  the  fellows  have  been  since 
increased  to  16,  and  there  are  several  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  The 
buildings  consist  of  two  oourte  occupying  an  area  of  300  feet  long  by 
220  feet  wide,  and  are  among  the  most  prominent  omamente  of  the 
High-street.  Among  the  more  eminent  men  educated  at  Queen's 
Co&Qge  are  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Henry  V.,  Bernard  Gilpin,  bishops 
Compton,  Nicolson,  GKbson,  and  Tanner,  Archbishop  Potter,  Halley, 
Addison,  Tickel,  and  Collins.  The  number  of  members  in  1854 
was  273. 

New  CoUege  was  founded  in  1886  by  William  of  Wykeham.  bishop 
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of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  for  a  warden, 
70  fellows  mid  scholars,  10  chaplains,  3  clerks,  and  16  chorister.?.  The 
buildings  of  New  College  form  the  most  complete  osamplo  of  a  college 
erected  by  the  ablest  aix:hitect  in  the  besb  age  of  l^jiigUsh  arcbitecturt?. 
Some  additions  to  the  original  buildings  were  made  by  Wren.  Arch- 
bishops Chichele  and  Warham  ;  bishop)  Beckington,  Keun,  and  Lowth, 
Nicholas  Harpesfield,  and  Pita  the  biographer  are  among  the  more 
eminent  of  the  scholars  of  New  College.  14ie  number  of  members 
in  1864  was  196. 

Lineoln  College  was  founded  by  Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  1427,  for  ai*ector  and  7  fellows.  Tiie  present  fouudation  consists 
of  a  rector,  12  fellows,  9  scholara,  12  exhibitioners,  and  a  Bible  clerk. 
Bishop  Sanderson,  and  Sir  William  Davenant  are  among  its  eminent 
men.    The  number  of  members  in  1854  wa^  212. 

All  SoiUs  OoUege  was  founded  in  1487  by  Henry  Chichele,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  a  warden,  40  fellows,  2  chaplains,  and  4 
Bible  clerks.  The  bnildings  are  extensive  and  magnificent,  consisting, 
besides  the  original  quadrangle,  of  a  second  one  erected  after  the 
designs  of  Hawksmoor,  and  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  most  successful 
works.  Linaore,  Leland,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  Archbishop  Sheldon, 
bishops  Brian  Duppa,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Reginald  Hebcr,  Dr.  Syden- 
ham, Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts, 
and  Sir  William  Blackstone  were. members  of  this  college.  The 
namber  oi  members  in  1854  was  116. 

Magdakne  College  was  founded  in  1456  by  William  of  Waynefleete, 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  for  a 
president,  40  fellows,  80  scholars,  onlled  demie^,  a  schoolmaster,  an 
usher,  4  chaplains,  a  steward,  and  organist,  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers. 
The  bnildings  are  among  the  most  splendid  in  Oxford,  and  the  gardens 
are  without  a  rival  Cai*dinals  Wolsey  and  Pole;  bishops  Warner, 
Hough,  and  Home,  Lily  the  grammarian,  Foxe  the  martyrologist, 
Hampden,  Heylin,  Addison,  Gibbon,  and  Chandler  are  among  its  more 
eminent  members.     The  number  of  members  in  1854  was  200. 

Bratenose  College  was  founded  in  1509.  The  present  foundation 
consists  of  a  principal  and  20  fellows.  It  numbers  among  its  more 
eminent  members  Sir  Henry  Saville,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Egerton,  Bui'ton,  the  author  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,* 
Sir  William  Petty,  Elias  Ashmole,  and  Dr.  Whitaker.  The  number 
of  members  in  1854  was  431. 

C7oiv>iu  Chritti  College  was  founded  in  1516  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop 
of  Windiester  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  for  a  president,  20  fellows,  20 
scholars,  and  2  chaplains;  there  are  besid*s  4  exhibitioners.  The 
buildings  exhibit  some  excellent  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
Among  its  more  eminent  scholars  are  Bishop  Jewel,  Nicholas  Udel, 
Richard  Hooker,  Thomas  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Arnold.  The  number  of 
members  in  1854  was  145. 

Chnst  Church  College  was  originally  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
1526  for  a  dean,  sub-dean,  100  canons,  10  public  readera,  13  chaplains, 
an  organist,  12  clerks,  and  13  choristers.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  the 
cardinsl,  Henry  YIII.  seized  upon  and  suspended  the  foundation.  In 
1535  he  re-established  it  upon  a  small  scale,  but  "this  was  suppressed 
in  1545 ;  and  in  the  year  following  the  episcopal  sec  was  removed  from 
Oseney  to  this  college,  and  the  church  of  St.  Frideswide  was  consti- 
tuted a  cathedral,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  in 
Oxford,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  dean,  8  canons,  8  chaplains,  a  school- 
master, an  organist,  8  clerks,  and  8  choristera;  together  with  100  stu- 
dents, to  which  number  one  more  was  added  in  1661."  (*  University 
Calendar.')  The  buildings  of  this  college  are  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  on  the  whole  the  grandest  in  Oxfoi*d.  The  front  of  the  college 
is  400  feet  long,  the  great  quadrangle  is  264  feet  by  261  feet.  The  hall, 
the  most  magnificent  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
ia  115  f^et  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high,  and  contains  a  noble 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of  Christ's  College. 
In  another  room  is  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  early  Italian 
masters.  The  college  church  is,  as  above  stated,  the  cathedral  of 
Oxford.  The  grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  stretch  for  some 
distance  along  the  Thames,  form  one  of  the  most  popular  promenades 
of  both  collegians  and  citizens.  TLia  college  claims*  the  honour  of 
receiving  rs  its  guest  the  monarch  who  may  visit  the  University. 
Among  the  more  eminent  of  its  scholars  are  Bishops  Prideaux  and 
Sanderson,  and  other  divines;  of  statesmen,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
Godolphin,  Lord  Boliugbroke,  Wyndham,  Lord  Mansfield,  Canning, 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  of  philosophers,  philanthropists,  and  scholars,  John 
Locke,  William  Penn,  Robert  South,  and  Camden;  of  poets.  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Otway.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
books  in  1854  was  777. 

Trinity  College  was  originally  founded  by  Edward  III.,  but  having 
been  suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  refounded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  in  1554  for  a  president,  12  fellows,  and  12  scholars;  there  are 
also  3  scholarships  of  subsequent  endowment.  Among  its  more  emi- 
nent scholars  are  Sir  James  Harrington,  author  of  'Oceana,'  John 
Sclden,  Archbishop  Sheldon,  ChilUugworth,  Derham,  author  of 
•  Physico-Theology,'  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Thomas  Warton. 
The  number  of  members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  290. 

St,  John*s  College  was  founded  in  1555  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  alder- 
ronn  of  London.  It  consists  of  a  president,  50  fellows  and  scholars 
(all  e.xcept  13  elected  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School),  a  chaplain,  an 
organ ii*t,  6  singing  men,  8  choristers,  and  2  sextons.    The  buildings 
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are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  the  grounds  are  oelebrated  as  well  on 
their  own  account  as  for  the  beautiful  views  obtained  from  thorn. 
Among  the  moie  eminent  members  of  the  college  are  archbishops 
Laud  and  Juxon,  Shirley  the  dramatist,  Bulstrode,  Whitelocke,  Sher- 
rard  the  botanist,  and  Dean  Tucker.  In  1854  there  were  329  membefls 
on  the  books. 

Jcszis  College  was  founded  in  1571  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price.  The  present 
foundation  consists  of  a  principal,  19  fellows,  and  18  scholars.  The 
number  of  members  in  1854  wm  167. 

Wadfiam  College  was  founded  in  1613  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  and 
Dorothy  his  wife,  for  a  warden,  15  fellows,  15  scholars,  2  chaplains, 
and  2  clerks;  there  are  also  several  exhibitioners.  The  buildingdy 
which  cost  the  founder  10,816/.,  form  a  very  pleasing  example  of  the 
later  perpendicular  style,  and  the  grounds  are  very  beautiful.  Among 
the  more  eminent  scholars  of  Wadham  College  are  bishops  Wilkins, 
Sprat,  and  Seth  Wai-d,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Dr.  Kenmcot,  and  Harris,  author 
of '  Hermes.'   The  number  of  members  on  the  books  In  1854  was  305. 

Pembroke  College  was  founded  in  1624,  ndhiinally  by  James  I.,  but 
at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Tesdale  and  Dr.  Wightwick.  The  present 
foundation  consists  of  a  master,  20  fellows,  and  16  scholars.  Tbo 
buildings  have  been  r«.'cently  restored,  enlarged,  and  improved.  Among 
the  more  eminent  of  the  scholars  are  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Pym,  Shen- 
stone.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Archbishop  Newoome.  The  number 
of  members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  218. 

Worcester  College  was  founded  in  1714  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of 
Bentley  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a 
provost,  21  fellows,  16  scholars,  and  3  exhibitioners.  The  number  of 
members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  351. 

St.  Marg  IIcUl  was  originally  a  dependency  on  Oriel  College.  The 
present  foundation  consists  of  a  principal,  vice-prineipal,  and  3  scholars, 
but  the  number  will  hereafter  be  increased  to  six.  The  number  of 
exhibitioners  variea  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  in  1854 
was  119. 

Magdalene  Hall  became  an  independent  hall  in  1602.  The  site  of 
the  present  building,  originally  that  of  Hertford  College,  having  lapsed 
to  the  crown,  was  obtained  in  1816  by  the  president  and  feUows  of 
Magdalene  College,  who  erected  a  handsome  building  for  tho  use  of 
the  principal  and  other  members  of  Magdalene  Hall,  who  removed 
there  on  its  completion  in  1822.  The  number  of  membera  in  1854 
wa*i  265. 

New  Inn  Hall  was  restored  for  tho  purposes  of  academical  instruc- 
tion by  the  late  principal.  Dr.  Cramer,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
who  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  handsome  building  with  suitable 
offices,  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
books  in  1854  was  45. 

St.  Alban  Ilall,  originally  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Littlemore, 
paised  some  time  after  the  dissolution  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
Merton  College,  who  established  it  as  an  academical  halL  The  number 
of  members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  10. 

St.  Edmund  Hall  was,  by  the  Canons  of  Oseney,  devoted  to  academi- 
cal purposes  in  1 269.  Some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  reh'gious 
houses  it  passed  to  Queen's  College.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
books  in  1854  was  94. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  is  bounded  N.E. 
by  Northamptonshire,  E.  by  Buckinghamshire,  S.  by  Berkshire,  W.  by 
Gloucestershire,  and  N.W.  by  Warwickshire.  It  lies  between  51*  28' 
and  52^  10'  N.  lat,  0"*  50'  and  1"  44'  W.  long.  The  county  is  very 
irregular  in  form.  The  longest  straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  county  measures  51  miles,  and  extends  from  the  War- 
wickshire border  neai*  Upton  House  to  the  Thames  at  Lower  Caversham. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  739  square  miles,  or  472,887  statute  acres. 
The  population  in  1841  was  163,127;  in  1851  it  was  170,363. 

Surface  ouid  Oeology. — The  surface  of  Oifordshire  is  for  the  most 
part  level  or  gently  undulating.  A  long  range  of  hills  runs  from  the 
left  bank  of  tiie  Evenlode,  in  the  west  ef  the  county,  northwaixL  to 
Chipping  Norton,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deddington.  A  low  offset  runs  north-westward  near  Great  Rollwright, 
and  connects  the  range  with  a  group  of  hills  that  occupies  a  consider- 
able district  on  the  north-west  boundary,  and  forms  part  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  Broom  Hill,  one  of  the 
highest  of  these,  and  the  most  north-western  point  in  the  county,  is 
836  feet  high.  The  most  southern  pai-t  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  Chiltern  Hills.  The  north-western  slope  of  these  hilb  is  the 
steeper.  Nettlebed  Hill,  near  Nuffield,  is  820  feet  high;  NuffieUl 
Common  has  an  elevation  of  757  feet.  The  Chilterns  were  formerly 
occupied  by  a  forest  or  thicket  of  beech-trees,  which  are  the  ti^ees  best 
adapted  to  the  soil.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  now  occupied  as 
arable  land  or  as  sheep-walks.  The  only  other  hills  worth  mention  in 
the  county  are  those  to  the  east  of  Oxford,  between  the  Cherwell  and 
the  Thames.  Shotover  Hill,  the  highest  of  these,  has  an  elevation  of 
599  feet 

The  Chiltern  Hills  are  composed  of  chalk ;  from  their  northern  base 
the  lower  formations  of  the  cretaceous  group  crop  out.  The  npper 
.  green-sand  is  almost  lost  in  the  chalk  marl  which  overlies  and  in  the 
gault  which  underlies  it :  the  gault  has  been  sometimes  designated 
Tetsworth  clay,  from  the  village  of  .Tetsworth,  near  Thame.  The 
upper  division  of  the  oolitic  series,  comprehending  the  Purbeok,  Port« 
land,  and  Kimmeridge  beds,  crops  out  from  beneath  the  iron-sand. 
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To  the  east  of  Oxford  the  coral  rag,  one  of  the  formations  of  the 
middle  diviflion  of  oolites,  forms  the  elevated  platform  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Thame.  This  formation  extends 
aci*o88  the  Thames  into  Berkshire.  The  blue  clay,  or  Oxford  clay, 
which  separates  the  coral  rag  from  the  lower  oolites,  occupies  the 
middle  part  of  the  county.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  the 
Portland  beds  of  the  upper  series  of  oolites  rest  ipimediately  on  the 
Oxford  clay. 

The  reat  of  the  county,  except  Che  valley  of  the  Cherwell  above 
Banbury,  is  occupied  by  the  lower  division  of  the  oolites.  The  forest 
marble,  another  formation  of  this  division,  has  obtained  its  name  from 
Whichwoodf)orest,  near  Burford,  where  it  is  found.  It  is  a  limestone 
susceptible  of  a'  tolerable  polish,  and  occasionally  used  as  a  coarse 
marble.  The  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfield,  near  Woodstock,  is 
remarkable  for  the  singular  variety  of  its  organic  remains, .  among 
which  are  the  spoils  of  birds,  land  animals,  AmphibiOf  sea-shells,  and 
vegetables.  The  great  oolite  is  quarried  near  Burford,  and  these 
quarries  supplied  the  stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  cathedral  (London)  is 
built  The  lower  division  of  the  oolites  forms  the  mass  of  a  well- 
defined  range  of  hills  rising  fro;n  the  valley  occupied  by  the  Oxford 
clay.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  north  of  Deddingbon  and 
Chipping  Norton  is'  occupied  by  ferruginous  sands  and  sandatone, 
denuded  of  the  great  oolite  which  usually  caps  them.  The  district 
occupied  by  these  oolitic  and  arenaceous  formations  contains  some  of 
the  highest  hills  in  the  county. 

JBydrography  cmd  Communications, — Oxfordshire  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  Stour,  an  affluent  of  the 
Upper  Avon,  rises  just  within  the  north-western  boundary  at  Drayton ; 
and  the  Ouse,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  skirts  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  and  receives  the  Ousel,  one  of  its  smaller  tributaries,  from 
that  part  of  the  county.  The  Thames  first  touches,  the  county  a 
little  below  Lechlade  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  navigation  com- 
mences,  and  quits  it  a  little  below  Henley.  The  length  of  its  course 
along  this  county  is  about  70  miles.     [Thames.] 

The  WindruA  lises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  after  flowing  through 
Gloucestershire  entera  Oxfordshire,  passes  Burford  and  Witney,  and 
flows  by  several  channels  into  the  Thames.  The  Evenlode  rises  near 
Horeton-in-the-Marsh  in  Gloucestershire,  and  enters  Oxfordshire  about 

9  miles  from  its  source,  having  previously  skirted  the  border  for  a 
short  distance  :  its  course  through  Oxfordshire  is  generally  south-east 
and  south.  Ijb  falls  into  the  Thames  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Ensham.  The  Glyme,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Evenlode,  after 
passing  Woodstock  flows  through  Blenheim  Park,  where  it  expands 
into  a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  Ckerivellf  or  Charwellf  rises  near  the 
village  of  Cbai*wellton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  southward 
into  the  Thames  at  Oxford.  It  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries. 
The  Thame  rises  at  Stewkley,  between  Aylesbury  and  Fenny  Stratford 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  flows  south-west  to  the  town  of  Thame,  where 
it  touches  the  border  of  Oxfordshire;  for  about  5  miles  farther  it 
skirts  the  border,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it  about 

10  miles  into  the  Thames  at  Dorchester.  It  is  navigable  from  Thame 
to  Dorchester. 

The  Oxford  Canal,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  commences  at  Long- 
ford in  Warwickshire,  where  it  unites  with  the  Coventry  Canal  It 
enters  Oxfordshire  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  some 
miles  north  of  Banbury,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell  south- 
ward to- Oxford,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Thames. 

The  county  is  well  provided  with  common  roads.  The  principal 
coach-roads  are  the  following  : — The  road  which  enters  the  county  at 
Henley-upon-Thames,  and  runs  through  Bensington  to  Oxford,  and 
thence  by  Witney  into  Gloucestershire;  the  road  which  runs  by 
Tetsworth  and  Shotover  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Woodstock  to 
Gloucestershire;  the  road  to  Birmingham,  which  runs  through 
Bicester  and  Banbury. 

The  Great  Western  railway  runs  for  about  three  miles  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames  in  this  county,  passing  through  Goring  and 
South  Stoke ;  and  from  the  Didcot  station,  which  is  in  Berkshire,  a 
line  runs  northward  to  Oxford  and  Banbury,  whence  it  is  continued 
by  Leamington  and  Warwick  to  Birmingham.  The  city  of  Oxford  is 
connected  with  the  London  and  Birmingham  line  at  Bletchley  by  the 
Buckinghamshire  railway,  which  passes  through  Bicester  and  Wioslow, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Buckingham  and  Brackley  line,  which  runs 
north- west  through  these  towns  to  Banbury.  Oxford  is  also  connected 
with  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  by  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  railway. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agricultwrc-r-'The  climate  of  this  county  is,  on  the 
whole,  colder  than  its  situation  in  the  central  part  of  the  island 
would  lead  one  to  expect ;  still  the  county  may  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  most  productive  agricultural  counties  of  England,  and  some  of  Uie 
land  is  of  a  quality  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes— the  rich  red 
loam,  the  stonebrash,  the  chalky  and  the  irregular  loams,  and  sands 
and  gravels,  which  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  The 
i-ed  land  is  partly  in  old  grass,  in  which  state  it  is  very  valuable,  and 
paitly  cultivated  as  amble  land.  The  stonebrash  district,  which 
extends  from  the  borders  of  GloTlcestershire  across  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Oxford  and  Witney,  is  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  red  land ; 
but  it  is  easily  worked,  and,  having  a  porous  subsoil,  it  is  not  often 


injured  by  rain.  The  soil  ia  formed  of  decomposed  chalk  and  sand- 
stone. The  chalk  district,  in  the  south-east  of  the  ooanty,is  generally 
covered  to  a  certain  depth  with  a  light  calcareous  loam.  The  low  lands 
in  the  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  flow  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  the  finest  herbage,  and  maintain  much  cattle.  A  part  also  is 
cultivated  as  arable  land,  and  produces  great  crops  of  barley,  clover, 
beans,  wheat,  and  turnips.  Besides  these  distinct  soils,  there  ar» 
many  of  a  mixed  nature  varying  in  texture  and  quality  without  any 
regularity.  Where  they  rest  on  a  porous  subsoil,  they  are  mostly 
fertile.  Some  few  consist  of  poor  sands  or  wet  clays,  which  form  the 
extremes,  and  are  very  unproductive  until  they  are  corrected  and 
improved  by  marling  or  draining. 

The  farmers  of  Oxfordshire,  as  well  as  of  most  other  parts  of 
England,  have  very  generally  adopted  the  modem  system  of  cultivation 
by  rotation  of  crops,  and  new  or  improved  implements  of  husbandry 
are  generally  in  use.    All  the  usual  crops  are  raised. 

The  fatting  of  calves,  by  allowing  them  to  suck  the  cows,  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  farmers  to  making  butter.  On  the  butter-farms  many 
pigs  are  fatted  on  the  skimmed  milk.  The  farm-horses  in  Oxford- 
shire are  mostly  good  and  active.  The  cows  are  of  various  breeds ; 
Devonshire  and  Aldemeys  are  common.  The  improved  short-horns 
are  the  favourite  breed  both  for  the  dairy  and  for  calves.  Sheep  are 
an  important  object  with  the  Oxfordshire  farmer,  and  are  in  general 
well  managed.  Lai^e  hogs  are  prized;  enormous  boars  are  reared 
and  fatted  to  be  converted  into  brawn. 

DivtMOiu,  Towns,  Ac. — Oxfordshire  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  as 
follows:  —  Bampton,  west;  B;mbury,  north;  Binfield,  south-east; 
Bloxham,  north;  Bullingdon,  central  and  east;  Chadliugton,  north- 
west ;  Dorchester,  central ;  Ewelme,  south ;  Langtree,  south ;  Lewknor, 
south-east;  Pirton,  south-east;  Ploughley,  north-east;  Thame,  east; 
Wootton,  central;  and  the  city  and  liberties  of  Oxford. 

Oxfordshire  contains  the  city  and  university  of  Oxford,  the  borough 
aud  market-towns  of  Banbury  and  Woodstock,  and  the  market-towns 
of  Bampton,  Bicester,  Burford,  Chipping  Norton,  Henlet-upon- 
Thames,  Thame,  Watlington,  and  Witney,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  titles,  except  Watlington,  which  we  notice  here. 

Watlin^on,  population  1 884  in  185 1 ,  about  1 5  miles  S.E.  from  Oxford, 
has  a  small  market  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  two  yearly  fairs. 
The  market-house  is  a  substantial  brick  building.  The  church  is 
ancient  and  of  mixed  styles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  The 
making  of  pillow-lace  employs  a  considerable  number  of  females. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
populations  of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851 : — 

Adderbury^  population  2310,  about  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oxford, 
is  on  the  Sorbrook,  a  feeder  of  the  Cherwell.  The  church,  a  good 
gothic  edifice,  with  a  lofty  octangular  spire,  stands  on  an  eminence. 
The  chancel  was  built  by  William  of  Wykeham.  -  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  an  Endowed  and  a  National 
school.  JBensinffton,  orJBenson,  population  1231,  about  12  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Oxford,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Wal- 
lingford,  Berkshire.  It  forms  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wallingford.  Bennington,  now  a  mere  village,  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  early  ticies.  The  West  Saxons  built  a  castle  here  for 
the  defence  of  their  frontier;  this  castle  was  reduced  by  the  Mercians 
under  Ofi'a  in  775.  The  church,  which  i$t  ancient,  has  an  east  window 
of  decorated  character.  There  are  National  schools,  and  an  ancient 
hospital  or  almshouse.  Bloxham,  population  1577,  about  21  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Oxford,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Cherwell. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  with  an  elegant 'tower  and  spire, 
195  feet  high;  the  west  door  has  some  curious  carving  in  stone  repre- 
senting the  Day  of  Judgment ;  near  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a 
stone  cross.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
a  National  and  an  Infant  schooL  Caversham,  population  1752,  |s 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  ^  the  Thames,  about  a  mile  N. 
from  Reading.  The  church  is  ancient.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Dis- 
senters and  Bchosls  supported  by  subscription.  Chalgrove,  population 
616,  about  10  miles  S.E.  from  Oxford,  has  a  church  of  Norman  cha- 
racter built  of  stona  In  Chalgrove  Field  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Hampden,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Royalists  there.  Charlbwy,  population  3179,  about 
15  miles  N.W.  from  Oxford,  a  decayed  market-town,  has  a  parish 
church,  partly  Norman;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers; 
an  Endowed  Grammar  school ;  British  and  Infant  schools ;  and  a  Girls 
school.  Brewing,  malting,  and  glove-making  are  carried  on.  Four 
yearly  faira  are  held.  Chinnor,  population  1257,  about  18  miles  RS.E. 
from  Oxford,  at  the  foot  of  the  Clultem  Hills,  has  a  handsome  church 
of  Norman  character,  with  a  clerestory,  and  at  the  west  end  a  square- 
roofed  tower.  The  Independents  have  a  chapeL  Lace-making  is 
carried  on,  and  once  a  fortnight  a  feast  or  market  for  the  sale  of  lace 
is  held.  Chain,  of  the  kind  called  Windsor  chairs,  are  manufactured. 
Cuddesden,  population  1542,  aboutS  miles  E.by  S.  from  Oxford,  contains 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  a  handsome  building  recently  erected  for  the 
Diocesan  Training  schooL  Cuddesden  Palace  has  been  repaired  aud 
enlarged  by  the  present  bishop.  A  chapel  in  the  decorated  style  has 
been  added.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  are  fitted  with  painteil  glass. 
The  east  window  was  presented  by  Prince  Albert.  Deddington,  i>opu- 
lation  2l787^is  1 7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oxford.   There  are  here  the  earth- 
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ivorkfl  of  an  ancient  castle.  At  one  time  Deddington  was  a  market 
and  corporate  town,  and  sent  members  to  Parliament.  Two  annual 
fairs  are  held.  The  church  is  ancient  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  schools,  a  paper- 
mill,  a  flour-mill,  and  an  extensive  patent  alletree  manufactorj. 
Dorchater,  popolation  1061,  about  9  miles  S.S.E.  from  Oxford,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Thame  with  the  Thames,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Dorocuia  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Foundations  of  an  ancient  town- 
wall  have  been  dug  up.  In  Dorchester  and  its  neighbourhood  many 
4soins  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  found.  The  town  was  in 
the  7th  century  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  comprehended 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Meroia  and  Wessex.  This  bishopric  was  subse- 
quently diminished  by  the  formation  of  new  sees,  but  was  still  the 
largest  in  England  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Lincoln  in 
1086.  Of  the  castle  not  a  vestige  remains.  In  1140  an  abbey  of 
Black  Canons  was  founded  here  f  some  parts  of  the  building  yet 
remain.  The  church  of  Dorchester  is  a  very  laige  and  curious  edifice ; 
the  building  is  imperfect,  and  the  plan  of  it  UTegular ;  at  the  west  end 
is  a  low  tower.  The  door  at  the  western  end  of  the  northern  aisle  is 
Norman,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  church  is  of  later  date.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  celebrated  Jesse  window,  of  richly- 
painted  glass ;  the  stone  frame-work  represents  the  genealogy  of  the 
Saviour  from  Jesse,  the  father  of  king  David.  The  Grammar  school 
for  six  boys  was  founded  in  1656.  There  are  also  National  schools. 
A  fiEur  is  held  annually  on  Easter  Tuesday.  There  is  a  modem  bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  Dorchester  built  of  Headington  stone.  Entham^ 
population  1941,  is  6  miles  N.W.  from  Oxford,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames.  A  richly-endowed  abbey  existed  here  at  an  early  period. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  National,  Free,  and  Infant  schools.  Rope-making, 
paper-makiu}^,  malting,  and  brick-making  are  carried  on.  Goring, 
population  993,  about  20  miles  &S.E.  from  Oxford,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  very  ancient  and  curious  church, 
a  chapel  for  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  an  Infant 
school.  Numerous  Roman  coins,  vases,  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found  here.  A  station  of  the  Great  Western  railway  is  at  Goring. 
Long  Jlctndborotigh,  population  1153,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from 
Oxford,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  irregularly  built  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  making  gloves  for  the  glove-makers  of 
Woodstock.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  KicUington, 
population  1494,  about  5  miles  N.  from  Oxford,  has  a  commodious  and 
handsome  cruciform  church,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  with  an 
elegant  spire ;  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  a  Nationid  school ; 
and  a  Training  school  for  female  teachers.  Malting  is  carried  on. 
JNeUldtd,  population  754,  about  IS  miles  S.E.  from  Oxford,  a  rural 
village,  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence,  has  a  handsome  pariah 
church,  rebuilt  in  1846;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists ;  and  a  Free  school  for  girls.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  Monday  pre- 
vious to  October  29th.  A  considerable  amount  of  beech-timber  is 
{^wn  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Hook-Norton,  population  1496,  is 
about  24  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Oxford.  The  church,  a  commodious 
edifice,  with  a  fine  tower,  was  repaired  a  few  years  back.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  (Quakers; 
and  National  and  British  schools.  Near  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  encampment  Whitchurch,  population  893,  about  24 
miles  S.9.E.  from  Oxford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  occupies  a 
picturesque  situation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL  The  church  is  a  fine 
building  of  Norman  and  early  Engli^  dates.  There  are  National 
schools.  Wroxton,  population  789,  about  26  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Oxford,  has  a  parish  church  in  which  are  some  interesting  monuments, 
particularly  one  of  alabaster  in  memory  of  the  first  Earl  of  Downs  and 
nis  lady.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Near  the  church  is  Wroxion 
Abbey,  a  mansion  built  in  1618,  on  the  site  of  an  Augustinian  priory 
founded  in  the  13th  century. 

Divisions  for  Eecletiastical  and  Zegcd  Purposes. — The  county  is  in  • 
the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of  which  it  forms  an  archdeaconry,  and  in  the 
Oxford  circuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Oxford,  where  the  county  jail 
and  house  of  correction  stands.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Oxford 
and  Banbury ;  county  courts  at  Banbui'y,  Bicester,  Chipping  Norton, 
iBenley,  Oxford,  Thame,  Witney,  and  Woodstock.  Before  the  Reform 
Act  Oxfordshire  returned  nine  members  to  Parliament  namely,  two 
for  the  county,  two  for  Oxford  city,  -two  for  Oxford  University,  two 
for  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Banbury. 
Three  members  are  now  returned  by  the  county,  the  place  of  election 
continuing  as  before  at  Oxford;  two  for  the  city  of  Oxford;  two  for 
the  University ;  and -one  for  Woodstock. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  county  was  probably  divided  between 
the  two  Celtic  nations,  the  Catyeuchlani  and  the  Dobuni ;  of  whom 
the  former  held  the  eastern  and  the  latter  the  western  parts.  The 
Dobuni  were  in  subjection  to  the  Catyeuchlani,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  proprsetor  Aulus  Platius,  i«adily  submitted 
to  him.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  island  Oxfordshire  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesarieusis. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  this  or  an  earlier  period  is  the 
singular  group  of  Rollrich  or  Rowldrich  stones,  about  three  miles 
north'west  from  Chipping  Norton.  These  stones  form  a  ring  of  about 
100  feet  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally  60  in  number; 


there  are  now  however  only  24  that  are  nlore  than  one  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  soil,  nor  do  any  rise  more  than  five  feet  above  the  ground, 
except  one,  precisely  at  the  northern  point,  which  exceeds  seven  feet 
The  ancient  British  or  Roman  roads  which  crossed  this  oounty  were — 
Icknield-street ;  Akeman-street ;  and  three  roads  of  mmor  importanoeu 
At  Alohester  are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp,  or  station,  with  a 
ditch  and  bank,  the  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  [Biobstbb.] 
Roman  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  b^n  found  at  various 
places.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  near  Chadling^n,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Norton ;  aud  oi  another  near  Kiddington, 
between  Chipping  Noiion  and  Woodstock,  which  is  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, though  little  'noticed.  Tessellated  pavements  and  other 
Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up  at  Steeple  Aston,  at  Stonesfield, 
and  some  other  places. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  the  island  Oxfordshire  was  the 
scene  of  many  conflicts,  first  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  and 
at  a  later  period  between  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercla,  of  which 
latter  kingdom  it  formed  a  part  Upon  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  (1016),  Oxfordshire  appears  to 
have  fallen  to  Canute;  and  about  this  time  two  great  councils  or 
assemblies  of  Danes  and  English  were  held  at  Oxford.  At  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  Oxfordshire  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Gurth, 
the  brother  of  Harold.  Of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  period  there  are 
several  memorials  in  the  encampments  and  earth-works,  which  may 
be  traced  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Of  this  description  are 
the  works  at  Dyke  Hills  near  Dorchester ;  at  Knollbury  Banks  near 
Chadlington,  to  the  south  of  Chipping  Norton ;  and  at  Mongewell, 
on  the  Thames,  below  Wallingford.  There  are  several  barrows  in 
the  county,  chiefly  on  the  north-western  side. 

lu  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Robert  de  Yere,  earl  of  Oxford,  was 
defeated  at  Radcot  Bridge,  near  Bampton,  by  the  insui^ent  nobles 
(1887).  In  the  War  of  the  Roses  a  great  battle  was  fought  near 
Banbury  (1469),  between  the  northern  insurgents,  under  Robin  of 
Redesdale,  and  the  Yorkist,  or  royalist  army,  under  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  earl  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  next  day  beheaded 
by  the  rebels.  Of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  there  are  several  memo- 
rials in  the  ruins  of  castles  and  religious  edifices,  but  none  of  them  of 
great  extent  Of  Oxford  and  Banbury  castles  there  are  scarcely  any 
traces  :  Dorchester  Castle  has  entirely  disappeared.  Of  Bampton  Castle 
there  are  some  remaina  [Bampton.]  Broughton  Castle,  near  Banbury, 
is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  two 
arches.  An  ancient  tower  forms  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  edifice  are  standing,  to  which  some  additions 
of  a  later  date  have  been  made.  There  are  castellated  or  other  ancient 
mansions  at  Castleton,  near  Chipping-Norton ;  the  High  Lodge,  near 
Woodstock ;  at  Astall,  or  Asthall,  near  Witney ;  in  Holton  Park  (the 
old  mansion),  between  Stokenohoroh  and  Oxford;  and  at  Stanton 
Harcourt,  near  Bampton,  where  is  a  kitchen  resembling  the  abbot's 
kitchen  at  Glastonbury.  There  are  some  fragments  of  Minster  Lovel 
House,  near  Witney. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the  churches  of  Oxfbrd  (the 
cathedral  especially),  Burford,  Henley,  Dorchester,  and  Witney. 
Ifley  church  ia  principally  Norman,  with  an  addition  to  the  chancel 
of  early  English  character,  and  some  inserted  windows  of  decorated 
and  perpendicular  date.  The  Norman  portion  is  remarkably  well 
executed  :  it  has  a  groinec^  chancel,  three  fine  doorways,  and  a  hand- 
some west  end.  It  has  been  recently  restored.  Of  monastic  remains 
there  are  few.  Of  Oseney  abbey,  and  of  Qodstow  nunnery,  near 
Oxford,  the  ruins  are  small :  Godstow  has  some  historical  interest^ 
from  its  bemg  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Rosamond,  daughter  of 
hovd  Clifford,  the  '  Fair  Rosamond '  of  Henry  II.,  the  place  where 
she  retired  after  Henry's  marriage,  and  of  her  interment 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene  of  several 
severe  contests.  The  taking  of  Oxford  and  its  being  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  king  are  noticed  under  Oxford.  Si|r  John  Byron,  a 
royalist,  also  took  Banbury  and  Broughton  castles,  the  former  with 
a  strong  garrison.  In  1643  a  severe  skirmish  took  place  a^Caversham 
Bridge  between  a  body  of  the  parliamentary  army  and  a  body  of  the 
king's  troops,  under  Prince  Rupert  and  General  Buthven ;  and  about 
two  months  after  occurred  the  skirmish  of  Chalgrove-Field,  near  Wat- 
lington,  in  which  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded.  Several  other 
contests  took  place  in  the  county  during  the  civil  war. 

Among  the  many  extensive  parks  and  splendid  mansions  in  Oxford- 
shire are — Nuneham  Park,  the  seat  of  G.  Y.  Harcourt,  Esq.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  short  distance  east  of  Abingdon ;  Cud- 
desden  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  the  preseitt  bishop,  with  the  addition  of  a 
decorated  gothic  chapel,  lighted  through  punted  windows  of  great 
beauty ;  Ensham  Hall,  north-east  of  Witney,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield ;  Bletchington  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Valentia ;  Ditchley 
Park,  east  of  Charlfc^ury,  the  residence  of  Lord  Dillon ;  Comburv  Park, 
between  Whichwood  Forest  and  the  Eveulode,  which  contains  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Churchill ;  Middleton  Park,  west  of  Bicester,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey;  Heythorp  Park,  east  of  Chipping  Norton, 
a  residence  of  Uie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  Aynho  Park,  east  of  Ded- 
dington, the  seat  of  Cartwright,  Esq. ;  Wroxton  Abbey,  west  of 

Banbury,  the  mansion  of  Colonel  North ;  Upton  House,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Villiers,  situated  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county ;  and 
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Blenheim,  the  prinoely  refiidenoe  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Blen- 
J^im  IB  the  most  magnifioent  seat  in  the  county.  The  estate  was 
pnrchased  by  the  nation,  and  presented  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
Doravgh.  Yaabrugh  was  the  architect  of  the  mansion,  which  is  a 
vomewhat  siogular  though  a  very  picturesque  and  magnifioent  pile. 
In  it  is  a  noble  collection  of  paintmgs,  including  a  large  number  of 
works  by  Rubens.  -  The  park  is  a  very  eztensiFe  and  beautiful  one. 

StaiUtict:-  Eeligioua  iVorahip  and  EdttcdUunk — Accordiog  to  the 
Keturus  of  the  Census  in  1861  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
county  50i  places  of  worship,  of  which  266  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England^  116  to  Methodists,  50  to  Baptists,  43  to  Independents, 
12  to  QuflJcoie,  and  8  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  110,666.  The  number  of  day  schools  was  591,  of  which 
247  ware  pnblie  schools,  with  16,574  scholars,  and  344  were  private 
schools,  with  6924  scholars.    Of  evening  schools  for  adults  there  were 


18,  with  383  pupils.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  314,  of  which 
221  were  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  45  with  Method- 
ists, 28  with  Independents,  and  16  with  Baptists.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  was  19,776.  Of  literary  institutions  there  were  3  in  the 
county,  with  297  members,  and  2014  volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging 
to  them. 

Savings  Banks. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  7  savings  banks,  at 
Banbury,  Bicester,  Burford,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxford,  Tlnme,  and 
Woodstock.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  20ch  Nov. 
1853  was  349,677i.  it.  lid 

OX  US,  RIVER.    [Badakhshan;  Bokhara;  Khiya.] 

OYONNAX.     [AiN.] 

OYSTERMOUTII.    [Gi^amorganshirb.] 

OZARK  MOUNTAINS.    [Arkansas;  Missoubl] 


PAAMUTO  ISLANDS    [Abohipblago,  Bangerous.]  i 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  THE,  extends  between  America  on  the  east, 
and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  It  received  this  name  from 
Magalhaens,  the  first  European  who  traversed  it,  and  who,  haviug 
experienced  bad  weather  and  heavy  gales  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens, 
sailed  into  the  wide  expanse  of  this  ocean  with  a  moderate  south-east 
trade-wind,  and  eigoyed  fair  weather  without  interruption.  He  accord- 
ingly called  it  the  Pacific  It  is  also  called  the  South  Sea,  because 
vessels  sailing  from  Europe  can  only  enter  it  after  a  long  southerly 
coursa  The  name  of  South  Sea  has  been  limited  in  later  times  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Pacific 

The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  water  on  the  globe,  of  which 
it  covers  nearly  one-half  of  the  surface.  The  area  Is  roughly  estimated 
at  nearly  100,000,000  of  square  miles.  Behring's  Strait,  its  most 
northern  boundaiy,  lies  between  East  Capo  in  Asia  and  Cape  Piince 
of  Wales  near  66°  N.  lat.,  and  is  less  than  40  miles  wide.  From  this 
point  southward  the  coasts  of  both  continents,  which  inclose  the 
Pacific,  recede  rapidly  from  one  another;  and  at  54°  30'  N.  lai, 
between  the  western  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  and  Cape 
Krotzkoi  Noss  in  Eamtchatka,  they  are  upwards  of  1200  miles  apart. 
Near  the  northern  tropic.  Cape  San  Lucas  in  California  is  about  8500 
miles  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of  Canton ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  the  average  width  of  the  Pacific  between  the  tropics. 
Near  the  southern  tropics,  Sand  Cape  in  Australia  is  about  8200  miles 
fronr  the  northern  coast  of  ChilL  Towards  the  southern  extremity 
the  Pacific  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Hum  to  the  antarctic  circle,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocetm  by  another 
line  drawn  from-  South-West  Cape  in  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land) 
to  the  same  circle. 

1'he  Pacific  does  not>  like  the  Atlantio  and  Indian  oceans,  send  off 
branches  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  adjacent  continents;  but 
extensive  peninsulas  project  from  the  continents  which  border  on  it 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  these,  together  with  some  adjacent  rows  of 
if^hinds  stretching  far  into  the  sea,  scponite  considerable  portions  of  it 
from  the  main  body  of  the  ocean.  Only  two  peninsulas  project  from 
the  American  continent  The  peninsula  of  California  divides  the  Gulf 
of  California^  and  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  with  the  Aleutian  Inlands 
divides  the  Kamtchatka  Sea  from  the  Pacifia  The  peninsula  of 
Kamtchutka^  which  projects  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  divides  the 
Kamtchatka  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  which  latter  is  separated 
from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  the  Kiurile  Idands.  The 
western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are  partly  formed  by  the  island 
or  peninsula  of  Tarakai  (or  Saghalien),  which  projects  at  a  very  acute 
angle  from  the  continent  of  Asia ;  and  the  islands  of  Jeso  and  Nipon 
and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  inclose  the  Japan  Sea  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south.  The  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoang-hai,  which  is  farther  south,  is 
sepaiated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  series  of  islands  which  extend  from 
th«  most  sontheru  extremity  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Formosa.  This  remarkable  formation  continues  still 
farther  south,  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  extends  from  the  island  of 
Formosa  on  the  northern  tropic  to  the  equator,  must  be  considered  as 
the  \Abi  link  in  thia  chain  of  sea-basins.  On  the  north  the  Chinese 
Sea  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  single  row  of  islands,  and  farther 
south  by  a  double  and  triple  row.  Thus  we  find  that,  though  the 
continent  of  Asia  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Pacific  noiiih  of 
the  equator,  no  part  of  it  is  immediately  washed  by  that  ocean,  and 
its  shores  can  only  be  reached  by  passing  through  one  of  these 
suboi'dlnate  sea-basins. 

This  peculiarity  of  formation  in  tlie  western  parts  of  the  Pacific 
appears  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  efiect  of  volcanic  agency. 
The  whole  of  the  long  series  of  peninsulas  and  islands  which  border 
the  Pacific  on  the  west,  from  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  to  the  island 
of  New  Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  Australiii,  contain  active 
volcanoes  or  exhibit  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanic  influence ;  so  that 
in  fact  wo  may  say  that  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific  is  traversed 
by  a  volcanic  chuiu  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
northern  polar  circle  nearly  to  the  southern  tropic.  Another  series  of 
Yoleanoes  surrounds  the  F««ifl9  9U  tlM  eatt^  bat  they  are  lituAtfd  on 


the  continent  of  America.  These  volcanoes  do  not  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous chain;  they  rather  occur  in  extensive  groups  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  but  each  graup  by  itself  may  be  considered  as  a 
chain,  and  tho  intermediate  country  shows  evident  traces  of  reoent 
volcanic  influence.  These  volcanoes  are  noticed  generally  under 
America,  and  more  specifically  under  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  contains  more 
than  20  active  volcanoes,  connects  as  it  were  the  American  volcEmoes 
with  those  of  Asia.  The  most  western  volcano,  situated  on  the  island 
of  Little  Sitkhin,  is  not  much  more  than  600  miles  from  the  series  of 
volcanoes  which  line  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 

Though  the  Pacific  covers  nearly  half  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  th^  land. 
In  South  America  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  is  nowhere  more  than  100  miles  from  tho 
sliores  of  the  Pacific ;  while  for  the  greater  part  it  is  only  about  50 
or  60  miles,  and  in  some  places  much  less.  Thus  the  Pacific  receives 
hardly  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  drainage  of  South 
America.  In  the  Mexican  isthmus,  as  far  west  as  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  the  watershed  continues  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Pacific,  never  receding  more  than  40  miles,  and  frequently  i^iproaching 
it  within  less  than  10  thiles.  West  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  it 
gradually  recedes  farther,  and  at  20°  N.  lat.  it  is  more  than  300  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  but  farther  north  it  again  approaches 
to  a  distance  varying  between  120  and  200  miles.  The  eouutries  of 
tho  Mexican  isthmus,  which  send  their  dnunage  to  the  Pacific,  pro- 
bably constitute  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  division  of  America. 
In  North  America  (north  of  32"*  N.  lat.)  the  watershed  lies  nmch  more 
towards  the  interior  of  the  continent,  being  between  35**  and  45°  N.  lat, 
about  750  miles  from  the  Pacific;  but  farther  north  it  is  only  about 
350  mUes  from  it.  The  area  of  the  countries  of  North  America  whose 
drainage  runs  to  the  Pacific  probably  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  ^irface.  According  to  this  rough  estimate,  the  Pacific  receives 
not  quite  one-tenth  of  the  drainage  of  America. 

In  Asia  the  watershed  between  the  rivera  which  fall  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  one  side,  and  into  tho  Pacific  on  the  other,  is  likewise  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  latter,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur; 
but  the  basin  of  this  river  extends  above  1200  miles  into  the  interior 
of  Asia,  and  it  is  followed  on  the  south  by  tiie  basins  of  the  rivers 
Hoang-ho  and  YfCntso-kiang,  which  reach  somewhat  farther  inland. 
The  basins  of  these  three  rivers,  added  to  those  of  a  few  others  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  may  comprehend  nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the 
area  of  Asia,  and  so  much  of  the  dminage  of  that  continent  enters 
the  Pacific.  In  Austiulia  the  line  which  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  flow  off  in  another  direction  is  hardly 
anywhere  100  miles  from  the  great  ocean,  except  in  the  north-eastern 
district^  where  it  is  about  400  miles  :  it  may  be  estimated  that  about 
one-ninth  of  the  drainage  of  that  continent  is  poured  into  that  sea. 

The  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  remarkably  free  from  islands).  In  an  extent  of  sea  far  exceeding 
the  Atlantic  in  area»  and  bordering  on  tho  western  shores  of  America, 
only  a  few  isolated  islands  occiur,  and  one  oonsiderable  group,  thr 
Galapagoa  Islands.  Bettreen  the  coast  of  South  America  and  Aus> 
tralia,  south  of  24°  S.  lat,  only  the  largo  islands  called  NeW  Zealand 
are  situated  ;  and  in  their  vicinity  there  are  a  few  small  groups  and 
islets :  in  the  remainder  of  this  vast  extent  of  sea  hardly  four  or  five 
islands,  or  diminutive  groups,  are  known  to  exist  But  that  portion 
of  tho  sea  lying  between  the  two  tropics,  and  extending  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Pacific  eastward  to  136°  W.  long.,  or  over 
more  tiian  half  the  width  of  the  ocean,  is  abundantly  diversified  with 
islands  of  various  dimensions.  To  the  north  of  the  equator  the  islands 
and  groups,  though  numerous,  are  much  less  so  than  to  the  south  of 
the  line.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  both  low  and  elevated.  The 
low  islands  are  of  very  small  extent,  and  are  based  ou  coral  recff, 
which  encircle  a  small  space  of  sea.  This  inclosed  space  i*esen)blc.s  a 
lagoon,  and  these  islands  are  often  called  Lagoon  Islands.  In  clc^e 
proximity  to  the  coralline  islantls  soundings  have  been  made  of  great 
depth,  oltarljr  proyiug  thtm  to  b«  th«  «rfsts  »f  lofty  lubmanne 
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TaouBtAine,  with  sides  of  remarkable  steepness.  Osptaia  Fitzroy  found 
ho  bottom,  within  «  mile  and  a  half  of  Keeling  Island,  with  a  line  of 
7200  feet.  The  Tolcanic  islands  are  of  moderate  extent^  and  generally 
rise  to  a  great  elevation  in  their  centre.  Besides  the  different  groups 
which  lie  in  a  line  along  its  western  boundary,  and' which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  several  groups  of  volcanic  islands  are  dispersed  in 
the  ocean.  The  groups  ^  tills  description  north  of  the  equator  are 
the  Bonin  Sima,  Ladrone,  and  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Qal-tpagos 
are  traversed  by  the  equator.  South  of  the  equator  are  the  vuleatiio 
groups  of  the  Marquesas,  Society,-  Navigator,  and  Friendly  Islands, 
and  the  solitary  Easter  Mand.  Some  of  these  volcanic  iiilaTids  are 
encircled  by  coral-reefs,  as  the  Society,  Navigator,  and  Friendly 
Islands;  othen  have  not  such  a  eirole  of  reefs,  as  the  Sandwich, 
Ladrone,  Bonin  Sima,  Ghfclapagos,  New  Georgian  Archipelago,  and  New 
Hebrides.  The  islands  which  do  not  belong  to  the  volcanic  or  lagoon 
islands  are  few  in  number :  the  largest  of  them  is  New  Caledonia.  A 
portion  of  the  Pacific  has  a  peculiar  character.  Flinders  calls  it  the 
'CoralUan  Sea,'  and  detetminee  its  extent  by  assigning  Papua  stnd 
Luisiade  as  ita  northern  boundary ;  whilst  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Australia  ttp  to  Sandy  Point  (21°  40'  S.  lat.)  incloses  it  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  south  a  line  drawn  from  Sandy  Point  to  the  Island  of 
Pines  near  the  southern  coast  of  New  Caledonia.  On  the  east  it  s^ms 
to  terminate  at  some  distance  from  the  New  Hebrides.  It  extends 
more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  and  about  600  miles  in  width.  The 
whole  space  is  covered  with  innumerable  coral-reefs  and  banks,  w4)ich 
have  only  a  few  feet  of  water  on  them,  and  are  very  daugei-ous  to 
the  navigator.  This  is  probably  both  the  brgeait  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary reef  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  divided  from  the  continent 
of  Australia  by  a  space  of  sea  free  from  it^lands,  in  general  from  20  to 
80  miles,  and  in  some  places  fh>m  50  to  ?0  miles  wide.  This  arm  of 
tbe  sea  has  generally  a  depth  of  between  10  and  20  fathoms,  but  this 
depth  increases  towards  the  south  to  40  and  even  60  fathoms. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  Pacific  is  far  from 
being  so  complete  as  that  v^hich  we  possess  of  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  Atlantic.  Still  enough  has  been  ascertaiued  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  principal  facts. 

The  north-east  trade-wind  seems  te  bo  more  regular  than  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  its  northern  boundary  does  not  vary  so  much.  From  a 
careful  eomparison  of  the  observatioLS  of  the  most  judicious  navi'^ators 
made  at  different  seasons,  it  appears  timt  in  summer  this  wind  extends 
to  27*  N.  lat,  in  winter  to  26"  N.  lat,  and  in  spring  only  to  20**  N.  lat. ; 
and  that  from  those  limits  it  does  not  recede  more  than  three  degress. 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  north-east  trade- wind  varies  at  different 
seasons  between  1**  and  11°  N.  lat. ;  the  mean  boundary  is  between  6° 
and  6'  N.  lat 

Tho  south-eastern  trade-wind  extends  in  winter  to  254'^  S.  lat,  and 
in  summer  to  20^  S.  hit  But  according  to  numerous  statements,  it 
appears  that  this  wind  is  by  no  means  so  regular  along  its  southern 
border  as  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
winds  from  the  west  and  south-west  The  northern  boundary  of  this 
wind  also  varies  considerably  at  different  seasons  and  under  different 
circumstances :  it  may  however  be  taken  to  extend  generally  in  summer 
to  about  24"  N.  lat,  and  in  winter  to  nearly  4'  N.  lat,  while  in  autumn 
it  reaches  beyond  54"  N.  lat  In  spring  these  winds  racede  to  one 
degree  south  of  the  equator.  Captain  B.  Hall  observes  that  towards 
their  northern  boundary  these  winds  blow  from  the  sonth,  but  farther 
south  gradually  draw  more  to  the  east^  and  at  their  southern  limit 
are  quite  easterly. 

In  the  Pacific  tho  central  line  of  the  region  of  variable  winds  and 
oalms  is  about  six  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  but  the  boundaries 
vary  greatly ;  ft  may  however  be  said  generally  to  raoge  from  4"  to  8" 
or  9"  N.  lat.  In  passing  this  region  the  navigator  meets  with  calms 
interrupted  by  short  squalls,  and  accompanied  by  a  little  rain. 

The  south-east  trade-wind  is  only  met  with  from  800  to  400  miles 
from  the  coasts  of  South  America.  In  the  interveniag  space  the  wind 
always  blows  in  the  direction  of  tho  Andes  from  the  south,  changing 
during  the  day  a  few  points  to  the  west,  and  in  the  night  fresheniug 
off  from  the  land.  These  winds  are  always  very  light,  and  sometimes 
inti'rrupted  by  calms.  North  of  Guayaquil  the  winds  always  blow 
from  the  souuL>south-east,  and  are  steady.  The  north-east  trade-wind 
is  only  met  with  at  a  distance  of  above  TOO  miles  from  the  land.  In 
the  ti:act  of  sea  lying  betwedn  their  eastern  limit  and  the  coast  dif- 
ferent winds  prevail  in  the  different  seasons.  From  June  to  November, 
both  incladed,  the  prevhiliug  wind  is  from  the  north-west  and  west ; 
it  is  very  boisterous,  and  frequently  coiner  in  heavy  gales  and  tornados 
or  furious  squalls,  which  are  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  and  most 
diingerous  thunderstorms ;  they  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms. 
These  winds  set  in  earlier  at  tho  eastern  parts  of  the  Isthmus  than  in 
the  western.  At  Panama  they  are  expected  in  Mnrch,  and  at  San  Bios 
in  the  middle  of  June.  During  this  season  the  navigation  along  this 
coast  is  very  dangerous ;  there  are  also  few  good  harbours,  and  even 
most  of  them  are  abandoned  by  the  inhabi^nts  on  account  of  their 
unhealthiness.  In  the  opposite  season,  from  December  to  May 
included,  the  prevalent  vrinds  between  Panama  and  Cape  Blanco  de 
Nicoya  are  north-west  and  northerly,  and  they  ai*e  pretty  steady. 
From  Cape  Blanco  de  Nicoya  to  some  distance  east'  of  Aeapulco  the 
winds  blow  fix>m  east  and  north-east,  generally  with  moderate  strength, 
bat  they  arv  i9m«iimM  iatf  rrupted  by  hard  gaits  fretu  the  north^easti 


which  are  ealled  Papayagos,  and  tfre  experienced  between  Cape  BUnoo 
(9"  30'  S.  lat)  and  Cape  Santa  Catherine.  Thev  last  for  several  days, 
with  a  dear  sky  overhead  and  a  dense  red  haze  near  tbe  horizon, 
Oth^  galea  of  a  similar  description  from  the  north  sometimes  occur 
in  ibis  season  east  of  Aeapulco,  opposite  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc, 
whence  they  are  called  Tehuantepec  gales.  West  of  Aeapulco,  and 
from  60  to  100  miles  from  the  land,  the  wind^  are  variable ;  but  thb 
prevailing  winds  blow  between  south-southeast  and  west-south-west. 
Nearer  the  coast,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  met  with,  blowing  from  the 
north-west  during  the  day,  and  from  north-east  at  night.  They  are 
experienced  also  e:ist  of  Aeapulco  to  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 

The  trade- winds  also  cease  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  tract  of  sea  bordering  oU  these 
coasts  the;^'  are  replaced  by  variable  winds  blowing  generally  from 
north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east.  Along  the  coasts  of  Australia 
thef  winds  are  very  vatiable. 

In  the  region  south  of  the  trade-winds  the  weather  and  the  turn 
and  succession  of  the  winds  are  remarkably  uniform.  North-westerly 
winds  prcivail,  bringing  clouds  and  rain  in  abundance.  South-westerly 
tfrinda  succeed  them,  and  partially  clear  the  sky  with  their  fury ;  then 
the  wind  moderates,  and  blows  from  the  south-east  quarter,  where, 
after  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  it  dies  away.  Light  airs  spring 
up  from  the  north-east,  freshening  as  they  wear  round  to  the  north, 
but  soon  shifting  to  tho  usual  quai-ter,  north-west;  and  between  that 
point  and  tiie  south-west  they  shift  back  sometimes  for  weeks  before 
they  take  another  turn  round.  It  never  blows  hard  from  east,  rarely 
with  any  strength  from  north-east,  but  occasional  gales  may  be 
expected  in  winter  (between  June  and  August)  from  south-eaatb 
Heavy  tempests  blow  from  west-north-west  to  south-west.  In  the 
region  north  of  the  trade-winds  the  winds  usually  blow  from  the 
south-west  and  west,  and  frequently  in  gales.  When  not  strong  they 
are  accompanied  with  heavy  fogs.  In  the  snborc^nate  basins  along 
the  coasts  of  Asia — the  Yellow,  Japanese,  and  Okhotzk  seas — easterly 
winds  are  rather  prevalent. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Currents  of  the  Pacific.  Near  the  southern 
polar  circle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  in 
motion  at  first  towards  the  north,  or  north-east,  and  forma  a  current 
of  cold  water  known  as  the  Antarctic  Current,  or  Antarctic  Drift 
Current.  North  of  60^  S.  lat.  it  turns  more  to  the  east,  and  seta 
towards  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  about  the  parallel  of  Chilx>e 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  southern  of  which  runs  off  southward, 
and  continues  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Cape 
Horn  westward,  round  which  it  passes  with  an  average  rate  of  a  mile 
an  hour,  and  joins  probably  the  South  Atlantic  Connecting  Current. 
This  is  known  as  the  Cape  Horn  Current  As  the  current  seta  rather 
from  the  land,  it  diminishes  the  dangers  which  attend  the  navigation 
along  such  a  rocky  coast.  But  the  current  is  not  wide,  and  from  20 
to  80  miles  from  tho  laud  it  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  northern 
branch  of  the  Antarctic  Current  is  known  as  the  Peruvian  or  Hum- 
boldt's Current,  and  runs  northward  along  tho  western  coast  of 
America  as  far  north  ns  Punta  de  Parliia,  or  Cape  Blanco  (near  5"* 
S.  lat).  The  current  extends  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  is 
of  moderate  velocity,  generally  not  exceeding  a  mile  an  hour.  It  is 
remai'kable  on  account  of  the  cold  water  which  it  carries  from  the 
south  to  the  north ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  currant  that  Peru  owes 
its  comparatively  cool  climate.  The  difference  of  the  temperature  of 
tho  water  within  the  current  and  that  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
without  the  current  is  considerable.  At  Callao  the  former  indicates 
G2''  Fahr.,  whilst  in  the  same  latitude,  but  about  300  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  temperature  of-  the  sea  is  between  77"  and  80"*  Fahr.  From 
the  Punta  do  Pariiia  the  current  recedes  from  the  coast,  running  off 
in  a  north-western  direction  to  the  islands  of  Galapagos,  enlarging  in 
width,  but  increasing  in  velocity  to  from  2  to  5  miles  an  hour. 
Though  the  eurr^nt  has  now  reached  the  equator,  its  temperature  has 
not  increased.  Along  the  sovithem  shores  of  Albemarle  Island,  one  of 
the  Qalapagos,  Captain  Fitzroy  found  that  the  thermometer  immersed 
in  the  sea  only  indicated  60",  while  on  the  northern  shores  it  stood 
at  80"*.  The  low  temperature  of  the  water  is  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  no  coral-reefs  being  found  about  the  Oala^mgos,  the  coral  insects 
being  unable  to  sustain  so  great  a  degree  of  cold.  From  the  Qalapagos 
the  current  runs  westward  towards  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  and 
mingles  imperceptibly,  somewhere  about  107*^  80'  W.  long.,  with  the 
southern  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  inter-tropical  waters,  having  a 
constant  westward  motion,  and  known  as  the  Great  Equatorial 
Current. 

The  Great  Equatorial  Drift  Current  flows  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
forming  a  belt  8000  miles  wide.  But  it  is  divided  into  a  southern  and 
a  nortf^m  branch,  which  are  separated  by  a  counter  current  flowing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  southern  branch,  or  South  Equatorial 
Current,  for  it  would  be  more  correct  to  view  the  two  so-called  branches 
a?  two  distinct  currents,  has  its  southern  limit  about  26°  S.  lat  Its 
general  flow  is  north  of  west,  and  it  has  its  greatest  velocity  towards 
its  western  end.  On  its  southern  side  among  the  Archipelagoes  its 
drift  is  considerably  disturbed,  in  some  places,  as  among  the  Feejee 
group  and  the  Salomon  Islands,  it  being  diverted  even  eastward.  A 
portion  of  the  current,  which  off  the  New  Hebrides  sets  off  stfongly 
to  the  north-west,  is  called  Rossel's  Drift  by  German  geographer,  but 
it  scarcely  appears  needful  to  regard  it  as  a  distmct  ourrrat*    Thtf 
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northern  part  of  the  South  Equatorial  Current  aeems  to  paas  by  New 
Guinea  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  southern  part  striking 
against  Australia  by  Moreton  Bav,  is  diverted  southwaxxl  and  forms 
what  has  been  oalled  the  AuatraLan  Current.  ,It  sweeps  round  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  miles  an  hour, 
but  at  the  soutiiem  extremity  of  the  coast  turns  east  to  the  island 
of  New  Zealand,  which  again  turns  it  to  the  north.  It  thus  appears 
to  rotate  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  maintaining  a  high 
temperature,  while  the  interspace,  in  which  no  distinct  current  is 
found,  is  tiie  favourite  '  middle  ground '  of  the  whalers  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  On  the  south  of  Van  Diemeu*s  Land  is  a  warm 
drift  current,  which  appears  to  be  a  connecting  current  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  corresponding  to  the  Southern  connecting 
current  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current^  or  as  it  is  more 
correctly  called  the  Northern  Equatorial' Curreut^  has  its  northern 
Kniit  about  24**  N.  lat.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  is  comparatively 
weak,  but,  like  the  Southern  Equatorial  Current,  strengthens  as  it 
proceeds  west;  its  greatest  velocity  np}>eai'8  to  be  on  its  southern 
border.  At  its  western  extremity  the  Philippine  Inlands  form  an  im- 
penetrable obstacle,  and  it  turns  with  considerable  strength  to  the 
north.  In  this  direction  it  sweeps  along  the  Japan  Islands  at  the  rate 
of  from  two  to  four  miles  an  hour,  receiving  the  name  of  the  Japanese 
Current.  It  thence  proceeds  past  the  Kurile  Islands,  where  a  portion 
of  it  seems  to  make  its  way  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  portion  passes  into  the  Sea  of  Kamtohatka,  and  with  coiisider- 
able  velocity  through  Behring's  Strait ;  but  the  main  body  proceeds 
eastward  to  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  by  which  it  is 
turned  southward,  ilnd  passes  along  the  coasts  of  Waahiugton,  Oregon, 
and  California,  to  about  30"  N.  lat,  where  it  turns  westward  aud 
rejoins  the  North  Equatorial  Current  The  fact  of  the  North  Equa- 
torial being  a  revolving  and  re-entering  current  was  firat  established 
by  Mr.  Findlay  in  1852,  though  indications  of  it  had  been  long  before 
made  by  scientific  geographers  and  navigators  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  still  centi-al  space  aroimd  which  this  Northern  Equatorial 
current  flows  forms  the  great  North  Pacific  whaling  ground,  corres- 
ponding to  the  smaller  whaling  ground  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  around  which  the  Australian  current  revolves.  A  narrow 
cuiTcnt,  called  the  Mexican  Coast  Current,  runs  southward  along  the 
coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  from  California,  while  as  it 
approaches  Panamd  a  counter-current  runs  northward  closer  in-shore; 
these  appear  to  be  currents  connecting  the  Japanese  and  Peruvian 
currents,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  obeourity  in 
relation  to  the  currents  about  the  Bay  of  Panami.  We  must  not 
overlook  a  current  which  is  set  down  in  the  maps  of  Berghaus,  &o., 
outside  the  Peruvian  Current,  about  25°  N.  lat,  80**  W.  long.  It  is 
called  Mentor's  Counter  Drift  Current,  from  the  Prussian  vessel  by 
whose  commander  it  was  observed  ;  but  its  existence  do»B  not  appear 
to  have  been  corroborated  by  subsequent  navigatora,  and  it  may  have 
been  only  a  temporary  drift  caused  by  transient  circumstances. 

Another  great  current  whose  existence  has  only  recently  been 
established,  is  the  Equatorial  Counter  Current,  a  great  belt  of  water 
moving  with  coneiderable  velocity  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  and  occupiug  the  region  of  the  equa- 
torial calms  between  6*  and  9*  or  lO**  N.  lat.  This  current  traverses 
from  east  to  west  the  middle  of  the  broad  space  appropriated  to  the 
Grtat  Equatorial  Curi^t,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  divides  it  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  cuiTent,  between  which  it  fiows  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  both.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  at  its  eastern  end,  towards 
which  it  has  been  found  to  be  from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  tidal-wave  of  the  Pacific,  our  knowledge  is 
but  imperfect.  According  to  Dr.  WhewcU  its  general  direction  is 
from  east  to  west,  but  its  heights  are  small.  He  traces  it  along  the 
western  coast  of  America  from  Acapulco  southward  along  ^outh 
America  to  Cape  Horn ;  aud  again  northward  from  Acapulco  along 
the  coast  of  North  America,  and  thence  westward  by  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago  to  Kamtchatka. 

The  warmth  equator,  or  line  of  greatest  heat  of  the  water  of  the 
Pacific,  is  by  no  means  coincident  with  the  terrestrial  equator,  being, 
north  of  it  east  of  150'  W.  long.,  and  south  of  it  west  of  that 
meridian.  On  this  line  the  minimum  heat,  81°  7',  occurs  between  the 
Galapagos  and  Sandwich  Isknds ;  and  the  maximum,  88°  5'  at  New 
Quineii.  The  current  which  sets  northward  through  Behring's  Strait 
prevents  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Polar  Sea  from  passing  southward  into 
the  Kamtchatka  Sea.  On  the  opposite  side  the  floating  masses  of  ice 
of  the  Antarctic  Polar  Sea  are  frequently  met  with  towards  the 
American  coast  between  50°  and  60°  N.  lat,  140°  and  200°  W.  long., 
aud  even  north  of  50°  N.  lat  Farther  west,  in  the  sea  south  of 
Australia,  it  is  supposed  that  ice  never  passes  beyond  60°  S.  lat 

(Voyages  of  Cook,  Flinders,  Basil  Hall,  Kotzebue,' Krusenstem, 
Be€chey,  Fitzroy  and  Darwin,  Wilkes,  Belcher,  Tessan,  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  Lartigue,  &c. ;  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  tur  la  Nouvelle 
Eftpagne;  Meyen,  Heite  urn  die  Welt;  Krusenstem,  Atlas  de  V OcSan 
Padfique;  Duperrey,  Carte  da  Mouvement  des  Eaux  d  la  surf  ace  de 
la  Mer  duns  le  Chand  Ocian ;  Jeffery  and  Roe,  Oeneral  Chart  of  I'ena 
Australts;  Physical  Atlases  of  Berghaus,  Johnston,  and  Petermanu ; 
Findlay,  in  Joumcd  of  Geographical  Society,  voL  xxiii. ;  Maur^  Investi- 
^atiorti  of  the  Winds  amd  Currents  of  the  Sea;  and  Explanations  and 


Sailing  Directions  to  Accompany  the  Wind  and  Owrenl  Cknrts  issued 
by  the  United  States*  ffydrographie  Department,  1854/  Admiralty 
Manual ;  and  Sailing  Directions  for  South  Americtt,  &o*) 

PACKINGTON.    [Lbioestebshibk.] 

PACTOLUa    [Ltdia.] 

PACY.    [EuBB.] 

PADANG.    [Sumatra.] 

PADASJARVIZ  KOUSOMA.    [Finland.] 

PADDINGTON.    [London.] 

PADERBORN.    [Mindkn.] 

PADIHAM.    [Lancashire.] 

PA'DOVA,  one  of  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Austrian  Italy,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Treviso,  E.  by  Venice,  S.  by  Rovigo,  and  W.  by 
Vicenza  and  Verona.  The  province  consists  almost  entixnaly  of  a  plain 
crossed  by  the  rivers  Brenta,  Bacchiglione,  Gorzone,  and  others,  and 
sloping  to  the  eastward  towards  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  The  Adige 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province,  and  divides  it  from  the 
province  of  Rovigo.  The  length  of  the  province  is  about  40  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  30  miles, 
but  in  places  it  does  not  exceed  15  miles.  The  area  ii  831  square 
miles.  The  population  is  312,765.  The  province  of  Padova  is  the 
most  fertile. aud  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Venetian  provinces. 
It  is  divided  into  12  districts,  which  contain  103  communes.  A 
number  of  canals,  some  for  navigation  and  others  for  irrigation,  inter- 
sect the  pix>vince,  which  produces  wheat,  Indian  com,  pulse,  oil,  wine, 
flax,  hemp,  chestnuts,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  hay.  The  other  products 
of  the  country  are  live  stock,  silk,  wool,  wax,  and  honey.  The  manu- 
factories are  few,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tanneries,  silk  spinneries, 
woollen  cloth,  aud  hats. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following : — Padova  ;  Este,  a  town  of 
about  8000  inhabitants,  has  given  name  to  an  illustrious  sovereign 
family ;  Montaynana,  with  about  8000  inhabitants,  has  some  tanneries 
and  hat  manufactories;  Ahano,  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  watei^ ;  Baltaglia  is  also  frequented  for  its  mineral 
springs.    Near  Batiaglia  is  the  village  of  Arquk,  where  Petrarch  died. 

PA'DOVA  (called  by  the  English  Padua),  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Padova  in  Austrian  Italy,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in 
46°  25'  N.  lat,  11°  65'  E.  long.,  21  miles  by  railway  W.  by  S.  from 
Venice.  The  river  Bacchiglione  flows  by  its  waUs.  Padova  is  fortified 
with  walls,  ditches,  and  bastions,  and  is  above  6  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  the  population  not  exceeding  50,000.  Most 
of  the  streets,  especially  in  the  old  part  of  the  town,  are  narrow  and 
lined  with  arcades ;  it  has  however  some  fine  squares  and  handsome 
gates.  The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathednd,  begun  in  the  12th 
century,  and  having  a  fine  baptistery;  the  episcopal  palace;  the 
churches  of  Sant'  Antonio,  Santa  Giustina,  Santa  Croce,  the  church  of 
the  Eremetani,  and  many  others,  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and 
sculptures ;  the  imiversity,  containing  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  an  observatory,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes ; 
several  colleges ;  die  palace  del  Capitanio ;  the  palace  Giustiniani,  the 
CafiftS  Pedrocchi,  one  of  the  most  splendid  coffee-bouses  and  assembly- 
rooms  in  Europe ;  and  the  coui-t-house  or  palace  of  justice  (originally 
called  the  Palace  of  Reason),  a  vast  structure,  of  which  the  great  hcdl 
measures  300  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  1 00  feet  high.  The  botanical 
garden  and  the  Pi'ato  della  Valle,  or  public  promenade,  are  adorned 
with  numerous  statues.  Among  the  antiquities  none  are  prized  more 
highly  than  the  so-called  monuments  uf  Antenor  (the  fabled  founder 
of  the  city)  and  Livy  the  hit>torian. 

Patavium,  on  the  site  of  which  Padova  stands,  was  considered 
in  Roman  times  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Italy.  At  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  and  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  the  islands  in  the  lagoons,  where  they  founded  Venice. 
Patavium  was  rebuilt  by  Narses,  ravaged  by  the  Longobards,  and 
restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  afterwards  governed  itself  for  a  long 
time  as  a  free  municipality  with  its  consuls  and  podestas.  In  the 
13th  century  Ezzelino  da  Romano  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  but 
4ifter  his  death  the  Paduans  not  only  regained  their  freedom,  but 
extended  their  authority  over  several  adjacent  provinces.  Soon  after 
the  Carrara  became  lords  of  Padova,  until  1406,  when  Venice  took  it 
by  force  and  united  it  to  its  territory. 

PADRIES.    [SuMATiiA.] 

PADSTOW.    [CoRirwALL.] 

PADUA.    [Padova.] 

PADUCAH.    [Kentucky.] 

P^STUM,  POSEIDO'NIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Luoam'a,  about  4 
miles  S.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Psastum,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  surrounding  country, 
which  isiow  and  marshy,  lies  between  the  sea  and  an  offset  of  Mount 
Albumus,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Calore,  an  affluent 
of  the  Silarus.  The  sulphureous  springs  which  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood form  stagnant  pools,  and  a  stream,  called  Tiume  Salso,  which  ~ 
flows  past  the  walls  of  Psstum,  by  overflowing  the  low  grounds  adds 
to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  remains  of  Psestum 
are  about  25  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  town  of  Salerno ;  they  consist  of 
the  town  walls,  two  fine  doric  temples,  another  bmlding,  and  a  small 
amphitheatre. 

The  origin  of  Pojstum  is  involved  in  obscurity.  According  to 
Solinus  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Dorians;  others  say  that  it  was  fiv^t  a 


PAGANICO. 


PALERMO. 


PhoBnioian  aettlement,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Dorians ;  while  Strabo  and  others  ascribe  its  foundation  or  enlai^e- 
ment  to  the  Greeks  of  Sybaris,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Poseidonia. 
Coins  have  been  found  at  Pteetum,  in  which  the  town  is  called  Phistuma, 
and  some  bear  the  double  epigraph  '  Phistalis '  and  '  Poseidon/  Who- 
ever were  the  founders,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Psdstum  existed 
as  a  town  before  it  was  colonised  by  the  Sybarites. 

The  coins  of  Poseidonia  show  by  their  devices,  which  consist  of 
anchors,  oars,  rudders,  and  other  nautical  implements,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  a  seafaring  people.  Strabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took 
Poseidonia  from  the  Sybarites,  and  the  Romans  afterwards  took  it 
from  the  Lucanians.  At  the  end  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the 
Romans  (who  called  it  Psestum.  which  seems  to  be  the  Latinised  form 
of  the  ancient  name)  are  stated  to  have  sent  a  colony  to  Poseidonia. 
(Livy,  *  Epit,'  ziv.)  It  assisted  Rome  in  the  great  contest  against 
Hannibal ;  and  is  numbered  among  the  eighteen  Latin  colonies  which 
did  not  forsake  Rome  in  the  time  of  danger.  (Liv.  zzviL,  10.)  It 
never  became  eminent  however  as  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  city  was  declining  and  malaria  was  gradually  creeping  over 
its  vineyards,  fields,  and  gudens.  The  fall  of  the  empire  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  city.  Under  the  Lombards  it  became  a  dependency 
of  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and  subsequently  an  important  town  of 
the  principality  of  Salerno.  The  Saracens  destroyed  the  city  in  the 
9th  century  and  such  of  its  citizens  as  escaped,  accompanied  by  their 
bishop  (for  Psestum  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  southern  Italy  to 
embrace  Christianity),  fled  to  the  hills,  and  there  founded  the  town 
of  Capaccio  Yecchio.  This  towif  is  etill  the  residence  of  the  bishop, 
who  retains  the  title  of  bishop  of  Psestum.  The  ruins  of  the  de- 
serted city  were  plundered  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who  carried  away 
its  columns,  bas-reliefs,  and  monuments  to  construct  the  cathedral  of 
Salerno. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  remains  of  Psestum  lay  unnoticed, 
tiiough  not  unknown,  as  some  people  have  gratuitously  stated,  for 
the  temples  are  conspicuous  objects  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  there  is  nothing  between  them  and  the  sea  to 
obstruct  the  view.  ■  When  Carlo  Borbone,  having  conquered  Naples 
towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  became  the  resident  sovereign, 
he  revived  the  taste  for  the  arts,  and  antiquities.  Count  Felice  Gazola 
of  Piacenza,  an  officer  in  his  service,  admired  the  temples  and  other 
remains  in  that  solitary  region,  and  took  drawings  of  theuL  Mazocchi, 
in  1764,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Heritclean  Tables,'  inserted  a  dissertation 
on  Psestum  and  its  history.  Winkelmann,  who  visited  Pssstum  in 
1758,  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  temples  in  his  *  Anmerkungen 
iiber  die  Bauknnst  der  Alten.'  In  1767  appeared  in  London  the  first 
English  description  of  PsBstum, '  The  Ruins  of  Psestum/  foL,  with  four 
plates,  anonymous,  which  was  followed  by  Major's  work,  which  had 
the  same  title,  in  1768.  There  are  many  subsequent  works  on  the 
ruins  of  Psestum,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Father  Antonio 
Paoli's  'Psestanse  Dissertationes,'  Italian  and  Latin,  fol.,  Rome,  1784, 
with  sixty-three  plates,  including  Gazola's  drawings,  coins,  and  a 
topographical  map.  The  'Magna  Gi'seijia'  of  Wilkins  also  contains 
descriptions  and  architectural  drawings  of  the  temples. 

The  remains  of  Psestum  are  three  temples,  all  in  the  Doric  style ; 
they  agree  in  their  general  character  with  other  Greek  temples,  con- 
flisting  of  a  cella  surrounded  by  external  colonnades.  The  larger 
temple,  called  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  is  195  feet  long  and  79  feet 
wide.  It  is  peripteral  and  hexastyle,  there  being  six  columns  in  front 
and  twelve  on  each  side,  and  upon  these  36  columns  rest  an  archi- 
trave and  frieze.  The  cella,  which  is  open  to  the  sky,  forms  an  inner 
oourti  with  a  range  of  seven  doric  columns  on  each  side  suppoi-ting  an 
architrave,  on  which  stands  a  second  range  of  smaller  columns  of  the 
same  order.  The  columns  of  the  outer  peristyle  are  6  feet  10  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  28  feet  11  inches  high  including  the  capitals. 
The  upper  diameter,  below  the  capital,  is  only  4  feet  9  inches.  The 
smallest  of  the  three  temples,  called  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  also 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  is  107  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide.  It  is  also 
hexastyle  peripteral,  the  peristyle  being  composed  of  six  columns  in 
front  and  eleven  on  each  side.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
larger  temple.  The  second  temple,  in  point  of  size,  is  usually  called 
the  Basilica.  It  has  a  peristyle  of  fifty  columns,  nine  at  each  end 
and  sixteen  in  the  flanks,  exclusive  of  the  angles.  It  is  the  only 
known  structure  that  has  nine  columns  in  each  front.  It  was  divided 
in  its  breadth  by  an  internal  range  of  columns,  three  of  which 
remain. 

Besides  the  ruins  just  noticed  there  remain  also  some  traces  of  the 
aqueduct  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  and  of  the  amphitheatre. 
The  widls,  built  of  lai^  polyhedric  masses  of  travertine,  are  still 
standing.  They  form  an  irregular  pentagon,  three  miles  in  circuity 
and  in  many  places  twelve  feet  high.  Remains  of  eight  towers  and 
fout  gateways  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  eastern  gateway  is 
almost  perfect ;  its  arch,  nearly  50  feet  high,  is  entire.  Outside  the 
northern  or  Salerno  gateway  are  several  ancient  Greek  tombs. 

PAGANICO.    [Abrumo.] 

PAIGNTON.    Pevgnshire,] 

PAIMBCEUF.    [Loire-Infbrieurb.] 

PAIMPOL.     [C6TES-DU-N0RD.] 

PAINSHAW.    [Durham.] 

PAINSWICK.    [Gloucestershire.] 


PAISLEY,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  a  parliamentaty  buigh  and 
mari:et-town,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  White  Cart^  about  8  miles 
above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Clyde,  8  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Glasgow,  in  66'  63'  N.  Ui,  4*  26'  W.  long.  The  population  was 
47,952  in  1861.  The  town  is  governed  by  4.  bailies  and  12  council-  ' 
lors,  of  whom  one  is  provost  It  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

In  the  time  of  Agricola,  the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  but  the 
town  of  Paisley  owes  its  existence  to  the  prioiy,  founded  in  1160,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Cart»  by  Walter,  high-steward  of  Scotland. 
In  1219  Pops  Honoriua  raised  the  priory*  into  an  abbacy.  With  the 
growth  of  this  establishment  there  arose  a  small  town  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Cart,  which  James  IV.,  in  1488,  erected  into  a  free  buigh 
of  barony.  The  town  contains  several  good  streets,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  most  interesting  is  the  nave  of 
the  old  abbey  church,  which  is  idl  that  remains  of  the  ancient  monas- 
tery. It  was  repaired  in  the  last  century,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  the  Abbey  parish.  Its  style  is  partly  of  the  middle 
6f  the  14th  century.  The  Abbey  of  Paisley  was  the  family  burial- 
place  of  the  High  Stewards  of  Scotland  before  their  accession  to  the 
throne.  At  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  small  chapel,  which  con* 
tains  a  tomb  surmounted  by  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  woman,  said 
to  represent  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  wife  of  the 
founder  of  the  abbey,  and  mother  of  Robert  II.  The  great  extent  of 
the  ancient  abbey  can  be  traced  by  the  remains  of  its  foundation. 
The  other  churches  of  the  establishment  are — ^the  High  church,  the 
Middle  church,  St.  George's,  the  Gaelic  church,  and  three  chapels  of 
ease.  The  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  bodies  each  possess 
six  places  of  worship.  There  are  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  others.  Between  the  old  and  Sneddon  bridges,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  county-hall,  a  stone 
building  erected  in  1818 ;  it  comprises  a  court-house,  council-chamber, 
a  debtor's  prison,  a  bridewell,  and  a  ohapeL 

The  muuicipal  corporation  undertook  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Cart,  in  the  year  1787.  The  bed  of  the  river  was 
deepened,  a  short  canal  constructed,  and  the  Cart  is  now  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  180  tons  burden.  The  town  is  connected 
with  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan  Canal.  A 
short  railway  extends  to  a  steam-boat  pier  on  the  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
a  little  above  the^  mouth  of  the  Cart,  and  by  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
railway  the  town  has  direct  communication  with  ail  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  1707  the  principal  articles  made  in  the  town  were  coarse  linen 
and  chequered  cloths ;  the  making  of  thread,  the  manufacture  of  silk 
gauze,  of  crape  dresses,  and  of  damask  and  embroidered  shawls,  were 
subsequently  introduced.  Many  of  the  principal  establishments  of 
the  town  are  now  exclusively  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  particularly  muslins.  The  staple  manufactures 
are  now  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  plaids,  scarfs,  chenille  and  Canton 
crape  shawls  and  handkerchiefa  There  are  several  brass  foundries, 
breweries,  distilleries,  a  large  soap-work,  several  bleach-fields,  a  large 
silk-throwing  mill,  &c. 

Although  Renfrew  is  the  county  town,  Paisley  has  long  been  the 
seat  of  the  sheriff's  court  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thursday, 
and  several  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
parochial  and  bui^h  schools,  there  are — an  academy,  an  Infant  school, 
and  an  Endowed  school.  There  are  in  the  town  a  provident  bank, 
established  in  1816 ;  a  public  dispensary;  an  infirmary;  a  mechanics 
institution ;  and  several  subscription  libraries. 

PAKS.    [HUN04.RT.] 

PALACHY.      [COIMBATOBB.] 
PALAIR.      FHlNDUSTAN.] 

PALAIS.    [Belle-Ile-en-Mxr.] 

PALATINATE,  LOWER  and  UPPER.    [Bavabu.] 

PALATINE,  MOUNT.    [Rome.] 

PALAWAN.      [SOOLOO  AROHIPfiLAQO.] 

PALAZZO.    FBasilicata.] 

PALEMBANG.    [Sdmatba.] 

PALENCIA    [Leon.] 

PALERMO,  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  island  ef  Sieilyy 
extends  along  the  western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  imd  ia 
bounded  E.  by.  the  province  of  Mesaina,  W.  by  that  of  Tiaponi,  and 
S.  by  the  provinces  of  Girgenti  and  Ctdatanisetta.  Its  area  is  1984 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  514,717.  The  provipce 
is  divided  into  four  iiistricts,  named  from  their  chief  towns^  Palermo, 
Corleone,  Termini,  and  CefaltL  It  is  the  most  populous  of  the  seven 
administrative  divisions  of  the  island.  The  surface  consists  partly  of 
naked  hills  and  partly  of  fertile  valleys,  among  which  that  called  the 
Conca,  or  '  shell,'  of  Palermo,  is  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the  world. 
The  general  slope  of  the  ground  is  to  the  north,  from  the  mountain 
range,  the  Mount  Nebrodes  of  the  ancients,  which  crosses  the  island 
from  east  to  west,  to  the  sea-coast  Numerous  short  watercourses 
run  in  that  direction ;  they  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but 
become  impassable  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  The  principal  are 
the  river  Termini,  the  Fiume  Torto,  and  the  Fiume  Grancle  between 
Termini  ar>d  CefaltL  The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are 
corn,  oil  oranges  and  lemons,  manna,  sumach,  liquorice,  almondj^ 
pistachio  umxb,  and  sUk.    The  principal  towns  are  the  following :— 


PALERMO. 


PALESTINE. 


Palebico.  Terminif  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tlurmce,  is  a  walled 
town  of  15,000  itthafaiUnts*  witii  a  harbour,  a  eaatle,  And  an  old 
cathedral  The  lohahiiaQta  are  employed  in  the  tunuy^  anoliovj,  and 
■aniine  fiahei-y,  and  in  the  coast  trada  The  rains  of  the  ancient 
Himera  are  about  8  miles  distant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiume  Qrande. 
[HuuERA.]  The  hot  mineral  watecs  of  Termini  are  much  fraqnented, 
and  supply  the  adjoining  baths.  Cefalu,  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants, 
built  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cliff,  with  a  handsome 
collegiate  church.  •  OorUonCf-Bn  inland  town,  with  18,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  agrioultura  Mow-ealef  5  miles  west  of  Palermo, 
with  13,000  inhabitants,  and  a  splendid  Benedictine  abbev,  founded  in 
1174,  the  church  of  which  has  become  the  cathedral  of  the  archiepia- 
copal  see  of  Palermo.  It  is  rich  in  marble  and  piiintiugs,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Norman  kings  William  L  and  XL  Canniy  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Hyccara,  9  miles  west  of  Palermo,  has  6000  inhabit- 
ants. Plana  dei  Greci,  15  miles  south  of  Palermo,  is  on  Eplrote  colony, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants  and  a  Greek  church. 

The  small  island  of  UtUcos  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  coast 
north  by  west  of  Palermo,  contains  About  2000  inhabitants.  It  has  a 
amall  port  named  Santa  Maria,  which  is  defended  by  batteries.  The 
islaQd  produces  good  wine. 

PALERMO  (the  ancient  Paaormus),  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  and  the  second  city  of  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
is  situated  on'  a  deep  bay  on  tba  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  88**  8' 
K.  lat,  13"  22'  R  long.,  in  a  fine  and  fertile  plain  between  two  moun- 
tain ridges  and  the  sea,  and  has  about  180,000  inhabitaois.  The 
town  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  waUs  furnished  with 
bastions.  It  is  rather  more  than  fouv  miles  in  circumference,  the 
suburbs  not  included.  A  fine  street,  called  II  Cassaro,  a  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  wt)rd  Al-kasr,  *  the  palace,'  runs  through  its  length  from 
the  sea  to  the  royal  palace,  which  is  tit  the  inland  extremity  of  the 
fcowB,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  towards  its  middle  by  another 
handsome  street,  ealled  Stvada  llacqueda.  The  square  before  the 
royal  palace  is  adorned  with- a  bronze  statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spnin. 
Another  smaller  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  between  the  palace 
of  the  senate  and  the  university,  is  decorated  with  a  curious  fountain 
enriched  with  statues  and  figures  of  various  animaU,  which  spout  the 
water  into  several  basius.  The  houses  of  Palermo  are  built  nearly  in 
the  same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  flat  roofs  and  ten*aces,  and 
balconies  with  Venetian  blinds.  The  royal  palace  is  an  old  fortified 
building,  with  a  fine  hall,  a  spacious  court,  and  a  splendid  chapel, 
built  by  King  Roger  in  1129,  and  enriched  with  mosaics.  On  the 
summit  of  the  palace  is  the  observatory,  from  which  Father  Piazsi 
discovered  the  planet  Ceres  in  1801.  The  cathedral,  a  magnificent 
got  hie  structure,  built  about  the  end-  of  the  12th  century,  is  adoi-ned 
with  marble  columns  and  statues ;  it  contains  the  mausolea  of  Roger, 
the  Norman  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  other  exalted  personages. 
The  church  'del  Qeati'  is  remarkable  for  its  ai'chitectui*e  and  for  the 
richness  of  its  marble  decorations,  its  paintings,  and  sculptures. 
Palermo  has  many  other  churches  deserving  of  notice,  all  rich  with 
marble,  paintings,  and  mosaics.  The  church  of  tlie  Capuchins  is  remark- 
able  for  its  vaults,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  monks  and  other 
persons  are  seen  dried  up  standing  in  niches  in  various  attitudes,  and 
with  their  garments  on,  some  being  two  or  three  hundn>d  years  old.  The 
university,  founded  in  1447,  bos  a  libnu*y  of  40,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  with  some  fine  statues  and  a  fine  collection  of  Qnnco- 
Sicilian  medal<}.  Besides  the  great  hospital,  Palermo  has  several  other 
hospitals,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  other  beneflcont 
institutions.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  aro  remarkable  for 
their  architecture.  The  promenade  along  the  sea-side,  called  La 
Marino,  leads  to  the  lino  public  gai*dcns  called  Lia  Flora,  with  a 
botanical  garden.  Palermo  has  two  theatres,  several  barracks  for 
soldiers,  and  a  castle  (Costellamare),  which  commands  the  roads.  The 
harbour  of  Palermo  is  formed  by  a  mole  1300  feet  in  length,  termi- 
nating in  a  lighthouse  and  battery.  An  interior  port  is  reserved  for 
the  marine. 

Palermo  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  king's 
lieuteuant-gnneral  over  all  Sicily.  It  has  a  supreme  court  of  justice 
for  the  whole  island,  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  province,  and  a  com- 
mercial tribunal.  There  are  several  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
city.  For  public  instruction,  besides  the  university,  there  are  at 
Palei-mo  a  college,  a  ladies  college,  and  a  nautical-  school.  There  is 
also  a  veterinary  college. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  contains  many  delightful  villas  and 
mansions  of  the  nobility.  To  the  west  is  the  royat  mansion  and  park 
of  Bocca  di  Falco,  beyond  which  is  the  handsome  Benedictine  convent 
of  San  Martino,  situated  on  a  hilL  The  church  is  adorned  with 
paintings  and  marble,  and  tho  convent  contains  a  good  library,  a 
museum  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  and  a  collection  of  medals.  The 
Monte  Pellegrino,  Mount  Greta  of  the  ancients  (a  strong  position  of 
the  Carthaginians  during  the  first  Punic  war),  is  a  broad  i*ocky  abrupt 
mass  which  rises  north-west  of  Palermo,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  of 
the  landscape.  It  is  now  famod  among  the  natives  for  a  gix>tto  or  cave, 
to  which  Santa  Rosalia,  a  princess  of  the  Norman  blood  royal,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  retired,  in  order  to  lead  a  contemplative  and  ascetic 
life.  The  cave  is  become  a  sanctuary,  and  every  year  on  the  15th 
July  there  is  a  solemn  procession  to  this,  place  from  Palermo,  and  the 
towji  u  illuminated  for  several  days.  •  This  Ib  the  most  brilliant  season 
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for  seeing  Palermo  to  advantage^  as  people  flock  to  it  firom  every  part 
of  the  isUtttd. 

Pftnormns  was  originally  a  Phodnicion  and  afterwards  a  Greek  colony. 
It  became  subject  to  tho  Carthaginians,  unUl  the  first  Punie  war, 
when  the  consuls  Aulus  Aquilius  and  C.  Cornelius  besieged  and  took 
the  town.     It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 

The  Arabian  Emirs  who  ruled  Sicily  for  several  centuries  made 
Panormus  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  Norman  kings  after  them 
fixed  their  residence  there.  The  Aragonese  kings  of  Sicily  resided  at 
I^ilermo.  When  Sicily  became  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Palermo  lost  its  court,  but  retained  the  rank  of  capiUd  <^  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily.  Tho  court  of  Naples  however  resided  here  from  1806  to 
1814. 

PALESTINE  (PALESTI'NA)  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  land  anciently  inhabited  by  the  laraelitee,  including  the 
country  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  derived  from  «  Hebrew  word  signify- 
ing <  the  land  of  the  Philistines.'  The  country  was  originally  called 
the  Land  of  Canaan  (fixodus,.vi  4).  The  Romans  genenlly  called  it 
Ju'Jffia.  It  was  adjacent  on  the  south-west  to  the  desert  which  lies 
east  of  the  delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  south  and  south-east  to  Arabis^  on 
the  east  and  north  to  Syria.  Its  f rqntier  towns  were  Dan  on  the  north 
and  Beersheba  on  the  south.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Medl« 
terranean  Sea.  Its  southern  boundary  en  the  coast  was  a  stream  which 
is  called  in  Scripture  the  River  of  l^pt  (probably  the  brook  of  EN 
Arish),  from  the  mouth  of  which  tue  southern  boundary  extended 
eastwaird  through  the  Arabian  Desert  to  a  point  abevt  25  geographicid 
miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  northern  boundary  was  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon ;  the  eastleni  by  the  river  Jordan  and  its 
lakea  The  country  lay  therefore  between  80*  40'  and  33°  36'  N.  lat, 
33*  45'  and  35''  30'  £.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
180  geographical  miles;  its  breadth  increases  gradually  from  the 
northern  boundary,  where  it  ii  not  more  than  20  miles,  to  the 
southern,  where  it  is  not  less  than  90  miles:  the  average  breadth 
is  about  50  miles.  This  description  applies  to  the  country  originally 
intended  in  Soripture  by  the  term  '  the  Land  of  Promise,'  &c. ;  but 
the  name  of  Palestine  is  used  in  history  in  iv.  wider  sense,  embracing 
a  considerable  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  addition  of 
which  increases  its  average  breadth  to  about  65  miles.  The  southern 
limit  of  this  eastern  territory  was  the  river  Amon,  which  falls  into  the 
Dead  Sba.    Tho  whole  country  contained  about  11,000  square  miles. 

Mountains, — Palestine  is  a  very  mountainous  countiy.  A  mountain 
range  commences  in  Syria  south  of  the  Orontes,  and  stretches  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  continue  their  course  neariy  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  incloEC  between  them  the  valley  .of  the  Jordan  and' its  hkes. 
These  two  ranges  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of 
Akaba;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  gulf  and 
terminating  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  other  along  the  western 
coast  of  that  gulf  and  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  which  are  a  part  of  this  mountain 
system,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine.  They  consist  of 
two  parallel  ranges,  inclosing  a  fertile  valley  of  the  average  width  of 
fifteen  miles,  which  was  the  ancient  Coele^yria  (Hollow  Syria),  and  is 
ngw  called  'El  Bekka'  (the  valley).  The  western  range  inclines 
towards  the  sea,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  L<K>ntes,  near 
Tyre ;  the  eastern  extends  southward  into  Palestine,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  as  above  described.  The  name  of  Lebanon  is  applied 
in  Soripture  indiffetently  to  either  or  both  of  these  ranges :  by  the 
Syrian-Qreeks  the  western  was  called  Libanus,  and  the  eastern  Anti- 
LibanuB.  Lebanon  is  by  far  the  highest  part  of  the  Syrian  mountains. 
The  summit  of  the  western  range  is  quite  barren ;  but  the  lower 
slopes,  especially  on  the  western  side,  are  inhabited  and  cultivated. 
Among  the  trees  which  grow  upon  them  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Anti-Libanus  is  in  general  not  so  high 
as  the  western  ridge ;  but  at  the  point  where  it  divides  into  the  two 
branches  whicU  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan,  it  rises  above  all  the 
other  summits  of  Lebanon,  forming  the  Jebel-es-Sheikh,  the  Hermon 
of  Scripture,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  eastern  range  is  more  barren,  and  has  fewer  inhabit- 
ants than  the  western.  As  this  range  passes  into  Palestine  it  diminishes 
in  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged  and  more  fit  for  tillage ;  but  at  the 
Dead  Sea  it  consists  of  desolate  rooks.  ' 

Almost  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine  may  be  regained  as  belonging 
to  the  two  principal  ranges  which  indnde  the  basin  of  the  Jordan. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  following : — ^Mount  Tabor,  the  hii^hest 
mountain  in  Lower  Qalilee,  stands  on  the  north-east  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  It  is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  mouTitains, 
and  is  nearly  of  a  hemispherical  figure.  On  its  summit  is  a  plain  of 
about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  which  is  inclosed  by  an  ancient  wall. 
This  mountain  is  said  by  an  old  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
our  Saviour's  Transfiguration.  A  range  of  fertile  hills  about  five  miles 
south-south-west  of  Tabor  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  Mount 
Hermon  mentioned  in  the  Pi^alms  (xlii.  6;  Ixxxix.  12) :  it  is  called  the 
Little  Hermon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  peak  of  the  same  name 
\  in  Anti-Libanus.  To  the  south  and  south-east  of  Tabor  are  the  mo'in- 
tains  of  Qilboa  of  Scripture,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  about  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  they  bound  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  west  for  some  miles.    The  range  of  Carmel,  the  termination  of 
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vhioh  forma  the  only  very  prominent  headland  on  the  iea^«oart  of 
Palestine,  lies  almost  due  west  of  Mount  Tabor.  The  promontory  in 
which  it  terminates  incloses  the  Bay  of  Acre  on  the  south,  whence  the 
ridge  runs  inland  to  the  south-east  till  it  joins  the  principal  rang^. 
It  is  only  of  moderate  height,  and  is  covered  with  forestaiand  grass. 
To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  lie  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
which  are  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with  olive-trees,  and  covered 
with  towns  and  villages.  Of  these  mountains  perhaps  the  highest  are 
those  of  Ebal  and  Qeriaim,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
▼alley  200  or  800  paces  broad.  From  these  mountains  were  delivered 
the  curses  and  the  blessings  of  the  Law.  The  Samaritans  had  their 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they  esteemed  the  holiest  of  moun- 
tains. Judsa,  or  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  is  full  of  hills,  which 
are-  divided  by  valleys  and  torrents,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of 
moderate  height.  They  are  composed  of  a  friable  rock,  particles  of 
which  are  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  and  form  terraces  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  In  ancient  times  these  terraces  were  planted 
with  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine.  At  present  the  rocks  are  for 
the  most  part  barren  and  desolate.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Judsea,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wilderness  of  moun- 
tains, the  most  rugged  and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountain- 
ous country,  which  is  the  highest  in  Judasa,  bears  the  name  of  Quaran- 
tania,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was  the  wilderness  in  which  Christ 
fasted  forty  days  and  nights ;  the  highest  summit  among  these  moun- 
tains is  called  the  Mountain  of  Temptation,  and  is  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  that  from  which  the  devil  showed  our  Saviour  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  The  most  mountainous  part  of  Judssa  is  the 
district  round  Jerusalem.     [Jebusalkm.] 

From  the  Jebel-es-Sheikh,  already  noticed,  the  mountains  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan  continues  southward  for  about  twexlty-five 
miles  under  the  name  of  Jebel-Heish,  and  terminating  at  a  point  about 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth.  To  the  south  of 
this  mountain,  for  about  twenty-four  miles,  is  an  open  countiy, 
equally  divided  by  the  river  Tarmak  (ancient  Hieromaz),  and  con- 
taining the  pasture-lands  of  Argob  and  Bashan.  To  the  south  of  this 
district  lies  the  land  of  Qilead,  the  mountains  of  which  are  the  most 
considerable  on  this  side  the  Jordan :  they  are  for  the  most  part  well 
wooded,  chiefly  with  the  oak  and  wild  pistachio.  To  the  south  of  the 
river  Jabbok  (Zerka)  the  mountains  are  less  elevated  though  broader. 
About  six  miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  Jabbok  is  a  ridge  running 
east  and  west  for  about  seven  miles,  the  name  of  which  (Jelaad)  bears 
a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  country.  As  the  principal  chain 
approaches  the  latitude  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  diminishes  in  breadth ; 
and  somewhat  below  the  head  of  that  sea  it  widens  out  again,  and 
forms  the  the  mountains  of  Seir.  [Iduilba.]  Among  the  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  river  Amon,  was 
Nebo,  from  the  summit  of  which  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the 
promised  land. 

Geology  and  MinenUoffy, — ^The  mountains  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  composed  chiefly  of  a  hard  compact  limestone,  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
yellow  oolour,  <Uspoeed  in  strata  variously  inclined,  and  affording  a 
great  number  of  caverns,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  limestone  rocks  of  which  Lebanon  is  oompoeed  are 
of  a  whitish  colour,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain is  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  rock  which  lines  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  of  a  texture  much  less  compact  than  that  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  or  of  central  Palestine ;  and  it  diminishes  in  compactness 
as  we  approach  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Um-Keis, 
the  ancient  Qadara,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Lake  of  G^nesareth, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  black  basaltic  rock  among  the 
calcareous  stone  which  prevails  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  between 
Yarmak  and  the  Zerka.  This  black  basaltic  rock  is  also  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  plain  of  the  Haouran,  farther  to  the  east  In  the 
mountains  south  of  the  Zerka  the  calcareous  stone  is  interspersed  with 
layers  of  sandstone  of  different  colours,  and  large  blocks  of  black 
basalt  The  hills  about  Jerusalem  are  of  a  hard  light-coloured  lime- 
stone, which,  as  we  approach  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exchanged  for  white  or 
grayish  limestone  of  a  looser  texture,  containing  layers  of  a  reddish 
micaceous  stone.  [DbadSba.]  The  black  basaltic  rock  of  the  Haouran 
extends  along  the  whole  eastern  border  of  the  country.  In  the  parts 
near  the  Jordan  it  is  generally  found  in  detached  masseei  Traces  of 
basalt  are  also  found  on  the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Glennesareth.  Slate  is 
found  about  the  Dead  Sea.  In  many  places  the  limestone  is  covered 
by  chalky  rocks,  containing  corals,  shells^  and  other  marine  exuviie. 
In  the  chalky  beds  about  the  summit  of  Carmel  are  found  hollow 
■tones  lined  with  sparry  matter,  which  resemble  petrified  olives  and 
other  fruit  This  chalky  formation  appean  very  conspicuously  in  the 
White  Cape  (Ras-el-Abaid)  below  Tyi«.  There  are  indications  of  coal 
in  various  ports  of  Lebanon.  Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
intensely  salt  Fragments  and  beds  of  salt  are  found  about  its  shores. 
[Dead  Sba.]    Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  district  of  the  Haouran. 

In  modem  times  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Iron  abounds  in  the  Lebanon  and  Kesraoun  Moun- 
tains, and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  other  parts.  Of  copper  there  is  no 
m<^ntion  in  modem  times,  though  from  tiie  description  of  Moses 
(Deut  viii  9)  it  seems  to  have  been  found  in  ancient  times.  Palestine  ' 
possesses  neither  tin,  lead,  nor  gold ;  but  some  traces  of  silver  have  . 
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been  found.    There  are  celebrated  mines  of  asphaltum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hasbeya,  near  the  souroes  of  the  Jordan. 

The  indications  of  volcanic  action  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  basin 
of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes ;  and  they  are  moat  frequent  about  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Hot  springs,  lava,  and  pumioo- 
stone  are  found  about  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  hot-springs  at  Tiberias, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberids,  and  at  other  places  round 
the  lake,  which  has  itself  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  still  mines  of 
asphaltum  ('  slime  pits')  of  which  the  vale  of  Siddim  wss  full  in  ancient 
times  (Qen.  xiv.  10),  and  other  traces  of  the  'brimstone,  salt,  and 
burning,*  by  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  overthrown.  Palestine 
has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  earthquakes. 

VaUeyg,  Plaint,  and  DeieH8.-^The  chief  valleys  of  Palestme  are 
longitudinal,  and  run  from  north  to  south.  The  transverse  valleys 
have  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  being  formed  by  the  offsets  of 
the  principal  mountain  ranges.  The  chief  plain  country  is  the  low 
land  along  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  ^leys  are  to  the  east  of 
that  range,  and  are  the  Bekka  before  mentioned,  the  basin  of  the  river 
Jordan,  and  the  great  valley  of  Araba  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  ^lanitic  Qulf: 

The  fiat  country  along  tiie  coast  varies  considerably  in  breadth,  and 
is  diversified  by  elevations  which  are  offdets  from  the  central  moun- 
tains. The  soil  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  fertile,  being 
composed  of  a  rich  brown  mould.  The  climate  along  the  coast  is 
vei7  warm.  To  the  south  of  Caesarea  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Sharon, 
which  is  terminated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1-Arish  by  a  sandy 
desert  (the  wilderness  of  Shur  and  Paran)  which  extends  westward  to 
Egypt,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  Sind. 

The  country  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus 
formed  the  Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its  length  is  about 
90  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  11  miles :  it  is  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  port  of  Syria. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  about  175  miles  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  in  the  north,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountains,  which  on  the 
east  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  bed  of  the  river  till  near  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  valley  becomes  wider :  on  the  west 
there  is  a  fertile  vale  between  the  river  and  the  mountains,  averaging 
about  a  half  or  three^iuarterB  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  except  at  the  Lake 
of  Qennesareth,  where  the  mountains  come  dose  up  to  the  shores. 
The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  in  fact  a  great  longitudinal  cleft,  which 
traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and  in  its  lowest  part,  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  1812  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  valley  is  very  warm,  and  singularly  fertile.  The  name 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  usually  restricted  to  the  Qhor  or  the 
part  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  about 
65  miles  long,  and  5  or  6  miles  wide  in  tiie  northern  half,  but  it  grows 
much  wider  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  it  spreads  out  into  the 
plain  of  Jericho  on  the  west  and  the  plains  of  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jericho  is  about  18  miles  long  by  7  or  8  miles 
broad,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
which,  by  concentrating  the  sun's  rays,  cause  a  great  degree  of  heat 
in^  the  plain,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  by  the  low  level  of  the  plain.  The  plain  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Dead  Sea  consists  on  the  eastern  side  for  the  most  part 
of  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  on  the  western  side 
the  soil  is  rich,  the  heat  great,  and  water  abundant^  but  on  the 
immediate  borders  of  the  lake  it  is  a  dreary  waste.  The  great  valley 
of  Araba,  which  extends  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head 
of  the  ^lanitio  Qulf,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Palestine  properly 
so  called. 

The  valleys  of  Galilee  are  generally  small,  but  beautifully  wooded. 
The  valley  of  Abilene  lies  beyond  the  hills  which  skirt  the  coast 
between  Cape  Nakhodra  and  Acre.  South-east  of  this  is  the  valley  of 
Zebulon,  between  8  and  4  miles  Ions  by  1  mile  broad,  which  contains 
some  of  the  finest  pasturage  in  we  whole  country.  To  the  east 
of  this,  and  about  the  same  length,  is  the  vale  of  Sepphoris.  The 
vale  of  Nazareth  is  a  kind  of  hollow  inclosed  by  mountains  on  every 
side,  and  abounds  with  fig-trees  and  gardens.  Behind  the  hills  which 
bound  the  north-western  part  of  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth  is  an  exten- 
sive plain,  forming  a  rich  pasture-ground,  which  is  much  frequented 
by  the  Bedouins.    It  is  called  Dothan,  from  a  village  of  that  name. 

On  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  lies  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  called  in  Scripture  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and  the  valley  of 
JezreeL  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  a£ipted  for  growing  com.  | 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  recorded 
in  the  Jewish  history,  and  of  great  battles  in  later  times.  Samaria  is 
less  mountainous  than  either  Galilee  or  Judsea;  it  is  beautifully 
wooded,  and  full  of  fertile  plains.  The  vallev  of  Jennin — through 
which  lies  the  common  route  from  Galilee  to  the  city  of  Samaria — is 
about  18  miles  long  and  2  miles  in  its  extreme  width.  About  4 
miles  south  of  Samaria  is  the  vale  of  Sheohem,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  which  is  said  to  be  watered  by  865  springs. 
It  opens  out  into  a  very  fine  plain  which  leads  into  the  viuley  of  Leban, 
after  traversing  which  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Judsetk  This, 
in  its  present  state,  is  the  least  fertile  part  of  all  Palestine,  being  full 
of  rugged  mountains,  and  deficient  in  water  and  soil     The  stouy  '' 
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nJley  of  Bethel  lies  about  8  miles  lo  the  north  of  Jeraaidem.  The 
▼alley  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  north-east  of  Jadsa,  is  long  And  sterile.  It 
is  oonneeted  by  a  narrow  pass  with  the  valley  of  Elah,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  David's  victory  over  Qoliah.  This  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  Judaea.  East  of  Jerusalem  lies  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  [Jerusalem.]  To  the  south  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  road  to  Bethlehem  lies  the  valley  of  Repbaim,  which  is  upwards 
of  6  miles  long.  Near  Hebron  is  the  valley  of  Mamre,  where  was  the 
Bepulchro  of  Abraham.  South  of  Jerusalem  is  the  vale  of  Sorek, 
about  40  miles  long,  celebrated  for  its  grapes  and  wine.  Between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  centre  of  Judtta  lie  the  deserts  of  St  Saba  and 
Engeddi 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  lie  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  Aigob 
and  Bashan,  extending  from  Mount  Hermon  to  the  river  Tarmak,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth.  .South  of  this  was  the 
land  of  Qilead,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  precisely  defined,  but  it  may 
be  considered  as  lying  between  the  rivers  Tarmak  and  Jabbok.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  more  so  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  part 
Some  portions  of  it  are  very  fertile,  and  otheiB  are  beautifully  wooded. 
South  of  the  Jabbok  was  the  land  of  Moab,  of  which  only  a  small  part) 
that  namely  to  the  north  of  the  Amon,  belonged  to  Palestine.  This 
portion  was  occupied  by  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites  took 
possession  of  the  country. 

The  south  of  Palestine  is  skirted  by  the  great  sandy  desert  whidi 
extends  to  Egypt  and  SinaL  It  bears  various  names,  of  which  that 
of  the  Deeert  of  Paran  seems  to  be  used  in  the  widest  extent 

Lakes  and  Sivers. — There  are  no  considerable  riven  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  the  greater  number  of  the  streams  being  only 
mountain  torrents  which  flow  down  from  tho  hills  that  run  parallel 
to  the  coast.  The  Leontea  ('  Litany ')  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  river 
of  Palestine.  It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baalbeo,  and  flows  in  a  Bouth*westerly  course  to 
the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  falls  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyra 
The  most  imp<xtant  river  of  Palestine  is  the  Jordan,  which  rises 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Tyre^  and  flows  aouthward  through  the 
valley  between  the  two  great  mountain  ranges  already  noticed,  and, 
after  traversing  the  lakes  of  Semechonitis  (Bahr>el-Huleh)  and  Qen- 
nesareth, falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  source,  or  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  source^  is  a  cave  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
village  of  Panias,  or  Banias.  The  true  source  however  seems  to  be  a 
stream  which  rises  in  the  hill  of  Tel-el*Kadi,  about  S  miles  north-east 
of  Paulas.  After  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  the  river  runs  into  the 
Bahrel-Huleh,  the  waters  of  Merom  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Lake  Samochonitis  of  Josephus.  The  size  of  this  lake  varies  witii 
the  season  of  the  year.  Josephus  makes  it  7  miles  long  by  half  that 
breadth,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  average  size.  The  reeds  which 
are  used  for  writing  grew  on  its  maigin.  There  are  numerous  water- 
fowl upon  it,  and  it  abounds  in  fish.  The  waters  are  mnddy,  and  are 
said  to  be  unwholesome. 

After  a  course  of  10  miles  from  the  point  where  it  quits  this  laks^ 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Lake  of  Qennesareth,  or  Sea 
of  Qalilee  of  the  New  Testament  This  lake  is  from  12  to  15  miles 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  all  travellers  describe  its  scenery  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
water  is  cool  and  dear,  and  contuns  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  fish. 
Its  margin  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  bu^  The  oourse  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth  current  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 

The  Jordan  flows  from  the  southern  angle  of  this  lake  through  a 
narrow  valley,  the  level  of  which  is  lower  than  th»t  of  the  large 
valley  around  it,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of  as  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (El  Qhor).  This  lower  valley  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  with  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage.  In 
the  winter  it  is  inundated  by  the  river.  In  the  summer  the  Jordan  is 
fordable  in  many  places.  Its  oourse  when  it  leaves  the  lake  is  very 
rapid,  but  it  diminishes  in  speed  as  it  proceeds.  At  its  junction  with 
the  Dead  Sea  it  is  200  or  300  feet  broad.  The  whole  course  of  the 
river  is  about  150  miles^  taking  into  account  the  windings  of  the 
stream. 

The  very  romarkable  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
occupies  the  site  of  the  plain  of  Siddim,  when  stood  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  which  Qod  destroyed  hy  firo  in  the  tame  of  Lot  (Q«n., 
xiv.  8 ;  xix.  24,  25).  The  Dead  Sea  and  its  desolate  shores  aro  ahready 
fullv  noticed  in  the  article  Dead  Sea. 

The  foUowmg  are  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  and 
its  lakes.  On  Uie  eastern  side  the  Yarmak,  or  Maudhar,  the  Hieromas 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Jabbok  (Zerka),  both  of  ithkh.  flow  westwanl 
into  the  Jordan,  the  former  entering  it  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Lake  of  Qennesareth,  the  latter  at  a  point  about  half-way  between 
that Uke and  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  Amon  (Biodjeb),  which  flows 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  dividing  Palestine  from  the  hind  of  Moab.  On 
the  western  side,  the  Brook  Daphne,  which  flows  into  the  Lake  Samo- 
dionitis ;  the  Brook  of  Cspeniaum  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Qennesaroth;  the  Brook  Aenon,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  flows  into  the  Jordan  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  Brook  Kedron,  which  flows  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  mto  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Belus, 


which  flows  into  the  modem  Bay  of  Aero  a  Uttla  to  tha  aoath  of 
Ptolemais ;  the  Kishon,  which  flows  from  Mount  Tabor  through  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  and  falls  into  the  same  bay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  the  Chorseus  and  Kanah,  which  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  north 
and  south. of  Csesarea  respectively ;  the  Jarkon,  whioh  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Joppa;  and  the  Eahcol  and  Besor,  which  fall  into  the  sea  near 
Askelon  and  Qaaa  respectively.  The  extreme  southern  limit  of  the 
coast  is  formed  by  the  River  of  Egypt^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Brook  El-Arish. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Pslestine  is  temperate  and  the  weather  is 
not  very  variable.  There  are,  properiy  speaking,  only  two  seasonal 
The  winter  lasts  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  continual  showers,  which  are  called  in 
Scripture  the  early  and  the  latter  rains.  In  sonuner,  which  Isste 
froBL  June  to  September,  there  i»  a  continuance  of  dear  weather,  with 
scarcely  any  rain ;  but  very  heavy  dews  fall  in  the  night 

PoUtieal  Diviginmt, — ^The  political  divisions  of  the  ooontry  wen 
very  difibrent  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The  first  notice  we 
possess  of  the  country  is  when  Abraham  came  from  Mesopotamia  to 
dwell  in  it  It  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites,  who  were 
divided  into  the  families  of  the  Sidonians,  Hittites,  Jebusitce,  Amorites^ 
Qirgasites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Sinites,  Arvsdites,  Zemarites,  and  Uama- 
thites.  Of  these,  the  Sidonians  inhabited  the  rtrip  of  coast  about 
Sidon,  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  being  a  nart  of  the 
district  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Phconida ;  tne  Hittites 
dwelt  about  Hebron ;  the  Jebusites  about  Jebns  or  Jerusalem ;  the 
Amorites  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan ;  the  GKrgaaites  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  round  Qeigeaa ;  the  Hivites  in  the  oountry 
to  the  north  of  Shediem ;  the  Arkites  around  Area,  and  the  Sinites 
near  them ;  the  Arvadites  in  the  little  island  Aradus ;  the  Sjemarites 
and  Hamathites  about  Simyra  and  Hamath.  The  Philistioes  inhabited 
the  sea-coast  in  t\xe  south-west  of  the  country.  The  land  of  Canaan 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt  Joshua  divided  it  by  lot  among  the  twelve  trilMS.  Reuben^ 
Qad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  their  possessions  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan ;  the  other  tribes  were  located  on  its  western  side. 
Reuben  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Amon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  tribe  of  Qad,  which  inhabited  part  of  the  luid  of  Qilead 
about  tiie  river  Jabbok.  On  the  north  of  Qad  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  first  allotted  to  Judah ;  but  this 
district  being  disproportionately  huge,  the  western  part  of  it  was 
given  to  Simeon  and  Dan.  The  small  territory  of  Benjamin  was 
bounded  by  Dan  on  the  west  by  Judah  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Jordan  on  the  east  end  contained  within  its  limits  the  city  of  Jem* 
saleoL  Ephraim  possessed  the  country  about  Shechem,  between  the 
Mediten'anean  and  the  Jordan.  To  the  north  of  Ephraim  lay  the 
second  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  also  extending  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Jordan  and  on  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Mount 
CarmeL  Issachsr  had  the  valley  of  Jeareel,  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Manasseh.  Zebulon  lay  next  to  the  north,  bounded  by  Asher  on  the 
west  and  by  the  Lake  of  Qennesareth  on  the  east  The  land  of 
Naphthali  lay  about  the  souroes  of  the  Jordan,  north  of  Zebulon  and 
east  of  Asher,  which  last  tribe  possessed  the  sea-coast  about  Tyre  and 
a  part  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon. 

These  tribes  were  united  into  one  kingdom  imder  Saul  and  David* 
By  i^e  conquests  of  David  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  extended 
to  the  Euphrates  and  the  ^Isnitic  Qulf.  But  these  conquests  are 
never  included  under  the  name  of  Palestine.  By  the  revolt  of  Jero- 
boam, Palestine  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  of  which  the  former  included  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  having  for  its  northern  boundaiy 
a  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Jordan  a  little  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Joppa :  the  latter  included  all 
the  rest  of  Palestine  to  the  north  of  this  line. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown,  and  the  people  carried 
eaptive  by  the  Asayrians.  The  country,  being  thus  depopulated,  waa 
next  inhabited  by  the  neighbouring  heathen  people  and  by  coloniea 
from  other  parts  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  who,  mixing  with  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  whioh  were  left 
about  Samnria,  formed  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Samaritans,  who  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  an  impure  race^ 
and  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  always  existed  a  strong  mutual 
hatred. 

In  the  year  &o.  588,  Nebuchadnexsar  overthrew  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  carried  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Manv  were  however  left  in  the  land  as  subjects  of  the  Babylonisih 
empire.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Palestine  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  under  whom  it  was  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  government  into  small  cirdea^  each  of  which  had  its 
governor.  By  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  rstum 
to  Judaea  and  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  but  they  still 
remained  subject  to  Perna.  When  Alexander  the  Qreat  invaded  Asia, 
Palestine  sulnnitted  to  him  without  a  strug^e^  After  his  death  the 
possession  of  it  was  the  subject  of  fierce  contests  between  the  Qre^ 
Lings  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria.  Having  been  driven  to  revolt  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  Jews,  under  the  leading  of  the 
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Haooabeflg^  recorend  thoir  indepradenoe,  and  resiored  the  kingdom 
of  Judah. 

In  the  year  B.C.  6S  the  country  was  conquered  by  Pompey,  and  it 
remained  thenceforward  in  Bubjeetion  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
|>art  of  it  west  of  the  Jordan  was  dirided  into  the  thxee  proTincea  of 
Judsea,  Saman%  and  Galilsea.  Juda>a  nearly  coincided  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Judah;  ita  northern  boundary  was  at  the  parallel  of  Joppa. 
Samaria  extended  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Galilee 
lay  north  of  Samaria,  reaching  up  to  Lebanon,  and  having  PhoDnicia 
along  ita  western  border :  it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Qalilee, 
the  former  containing  the  northern  and  the  latter  the  southern  half  of 
the  province.  The  former  was  also  called  GaUlee  of  the  Gentiles,  as  it 
was  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Greeks,  PhoBQiciana,  and  Egyptiani,  as  well 
as  Jews.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan  lay  the  province  of  Perasa,  between 
the  Amon  and  the  Hieromaz ;  and  to  the  north  of  this  the  districts 
of  Batansea,  Traohonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis,  which  commonly 
had  one  govenior  with  Palestine.  The  whole  country  was  considered 
by  the  Romans  as  a  part  of  Syria,  though  it  sometimes  had  a  separate 
governor. 

Under  Constantine,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Prima,  Seounda,  and 
Tertia.  Palsestina  IMma  inolnded  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
Samaria,  and  the  northern  port  of  JudsBa ;  its  capital  was  Cseaarea. 
PalsBsUna  Secunda  included  Galilee  and  part  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan;  its  capital  was  ScythopoUs.  Falsestina  Tertia  (also  called 
Salutaris)  contained  the  southern  part  of  Judwa  and  the  whole  of 
Idumwa ;  its  capital  was  Petra. 

Touns  and  YUlageB, — In  Upper  Galilee,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  was  Dan,  more  anciently  called  Lairii,  the  most  northern  town 
of  Palestine.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  stood,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  Ciesarea  PMlippi,  or  Panias.  At  the  point  where  the 
Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth  stood  Bethsaida.  This  city 
was  beautified  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julias.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  same  lake  were  Capernaum,  Choniain,  and  Bf  agdala. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  but  in  Lower  Galilee,  was  Tiberias 
{Tabariek) ;  to  the  west  of  which  lay  Cana  (iTana) ;  and  farther  to  the 
west  Seppboris  (Safikreh)^  the  principal  city  of  the  district,  which  was 
enlaiiged  by  Uerod,  who  called  it  Dio  CsBsarea ;  south-east  of  Sepphoris 
was  Naaareth  (JVasaroA) ;  near  the  source  of  the  Kishon  was  Nain. 
The  city  of  Eedraelon,  the  ancient  Jesred,  stood  in  the  great  plain  of 
the  same  name ;  west  of  it  was  Shunem.  In  the  south-east  comer  of 
Galilee  was  BaUishean  {Bi»mn\  afterwards  ScythopoUs. 

The  most  ancient  city  of  Samaria  was  the  Shechem,  or  Siohem,  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testament,  whic^  stood  in 
the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Geriaim.  The  Romans  erected 
close  to  it  the  city  of  Neapolis,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Nablous. 
Near  to  Shoehem,  on  the  south-east,  was  Jacob's  Well.  A  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Shechem  lay  Samaria,  which  was  built  by  Omri,  who 
transferred  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  Shechem  to  this 
city.  It  was  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Sebaste 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  name  it  still  beanL  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  the  chief  dty  of  Samaria  was  C^sahka  {Kaitairieh)^  on  the 
sea-coast,  which  was  biidlt  by  Herod  on  the  site  of  an  insignificant  place 
called  Turris  Stratoni&  On  the  coast>  north  of  CsBsarea,  was  Dora 
{TortHra)f  and  near  it  En-dor;  south  of  Caesarea  was  Apollonias  (Om 
Khaled),  a  Greek  town.  To  the  south-east  of  this  was  Antipatris, 
formerly  called  Capharsabe ;  and  south  of  this  was  Saron,  whence  the 
Vale  of  Sharon  obtained  its  name. 

The  chief  city  of  Judasa  was  JsRirBALBir,  in  the  n«ghbourhood  of 
which  were  the  villages  of  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  Emmaus  (afterwards  called  Nicopolis),  farther  to  the 
north-west.  Near  Emmaus  were  Aijalon  and  Gibeon ;  and  farther  to 
the  north  Ephraim  and  Luz,  or  Bethel.  To  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Judsoa,  lay  Jericho,  whidi  is  sometimes 
called  in  Scripture  the  City  of  Palm-Trees.  Between  it  and  the  Jordan 
was  Gilgal ;  south  of  Jericho  was  Engeddi.  Bethlehem,  or  Ephratah 
{Bait^Lahm)f  was  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  Farther 
south  of  Jerusalem  lay  Hebron  {E^Khtdil),  Joppa  {Jajfa)  was  the 
frontier  town  of  Judsa  and  Samaria  on  the  sea-ooast ;  to  the  east  of  it 
lay  Lydda,  or  Diospolis  {ind).  South-east  ot  Joppa  was  Arimathea 
{RanUaK),  and  near  it  Modin,  the  residence  of  Mattathias,  the  father 
of  the  Maccabees.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of 
Batansea,  &c,  were— Canatha  (AVin/itf^ti);  Hippos,  on  the  Lake  of 
GennesareUi ;  Gaulau,  or  Golan,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge ;  and 
Gamala,  on  the  same  lake.  In  the  north  of  Pereea,  near  the  Lake  of 
Oennesareth,  was  Gadara  (Om  Keis) ;  and  to  the  south-west  of  it  Pella, 
built  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  farther  south  (lerasa,  n6w  Jereesk ; 
and  Jabeah-Gilead.  Jereesh  contains  a  large  mass  of  noble  ruins  of 
the  Roman  period,  oonaisting  of  fortifications,  hot  baths,  and  a 
naumachia,  vmioh  is  now  converted  into  a  corn-field.  On  the  Jabbok 
stood  Ramoth-GKlead,  one  of  the  dties  of  reftige,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  same  river,  Amatbus  ( Jetoto).  In  the  southern  part  of  Pema  was 
Heshbon  (JSiftan),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Amorites;  farther  to  the  west 
Bethoran,  which  was  beautified  by  Herod  Antipas,  who  called  it  Li  viae; 
near  it  was  the  dtadel  of  Macheerus,  where  St.  John  the  Baptist  is 
taid  to  have  been  beheaded. 

PALESTRI'NA,  the  andent  Prtmesie,  a  town  in  the  Campagnai  26 
miles  E.  firom  Rome,  built  on  the  south-west  slope  of  a  high  hill, 
which  is  an  offliet  of  the  Apennine  ridge  that  skirts  the  valley  of  the 


Tiber  on  the  east»  and  divides  it  from  the  high  land  of  Abnuso.  It 
is  naturally  a  strong  position,  and  has  been  fortified  from  the  oldest 
thnesL  The  andent  Pmneste  extended  above  the  aite  of  the  present 
town,  its  dtadel  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill.  There  are  remaina 
of  the  andent  walla,  built  in  the  Cydopean  or  polygonal  style,  of  lai^ge 
irregular  blocks  of  stoncu  A  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  been 
raised  on  the  nte  of  the  dtadeL  The  modem  town  is  half-way  up 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  on  the  dte  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Fortune, 
and  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  about 
5000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollen  doth.  The  palace^ 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Barberini,  oontaina  tibe  celebrated  mosaic 
found  among  the  ruins  of  tlie  Temple  of  Fortune.  Many  atatues  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  at  Palestrina. 

Praeneste  was  a  town  of  the  Latins,  and  of  older  date  than  Rome. 
In  the  war  of  the  Latins  against  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Taiquinius, 
Praeneste  allied  itaelf  to  Rome.  (livy,  il  19.)  More  than  a  century 
later  it  uded  with  the  Volsd  against  the  Romans;  but  after  the 
victory  of  Cincinnatas  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  A.u.a  875,  it  sub- 
mitted to  Rome  by  capitulation.  (Livy,  vi  28,  29.)  Thirty  yean  later 
Prasneste  was  induded  in  the  great  Latin  league  against  Rome,  whid^ 
was  defeated  by  L.  F.  Camillas ;  the  territory  of  the  Prseaestini  was 
confiscated  (Livy,  viiL  12*14),  and  their  town  became  subject  to  Rome 
like  the  rest  of  Latium.  The  younger  Marius,  bemg  defeated  by 
Sulla,  took  refuge  in  Praeneste,  where,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  escape,  he  ordered  a  slave  to  run  him  through  the  body.  The  town 
then  suirendered,  when  SuUa  ordered  an  indiMriminate  alaughter 
of  the  inhabitants.  Ootavianus  Caesar  sent  a  colony  of  yeterans  to 
Prsdneste.  The  Temple  of  Fortune  was  the  great  attraction  of  the 
place,  and  people  repaired  from  all  parte  of  Italy  to  consult  Uie  oracle. 
The  temple  waa  built  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  richly  adorned. 
Pneneste  waa  a  favourite  rsddence  of  the  wealthy  Romans  during  the 
summer  heats. 

In  the  middle  ages  Palestrina  became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
powerful  baronial  family  of  Colonna,  who  often  disputed  wiUi  the  popes 
the  possession  of  the  Campagna  and  of  Rome  itself.  Boniface  VIIL 
took  Palestrina  and  destroyed  it,  but  after  his  death  the  Colonna 
recovered  and  fortified  it  again.  Eugenius  IV.  in  1437  retook  it  from 
them.    At  last  Urban  VIIL  gave  it  to  his  relatives  the  Barberini 
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PALISSE,  LA.    [Allur.] 

PALLANZA.    [NovABA.] 

PALLATTIA.    [Kawa.] 

PALMA.    [Cakaries;  Gordota;  Malloroa.1 

PALMA  KOVA.    [Udike.] 

PALMBLLA.    [Estbsmadura,  Portuguese.] 

PALMI.    [Calabria.] 

PALMYRA,  TADMOa  Both  these  names  are  derived  from  the 
palm-trees  which  once  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  aucieut  dty. 
Palmyra  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert^  nearly  half-way 
between  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  KN.B. 
horn  Damascus,  in  84"*  24'  N.  lai,  88*"  20'  K  long.,  accordiag  to 
Major  Rennell.    (*  Comparative  Oeography  of  Western  Asia.') 

The  cireumstance  of  Palmyra  being  situated  in  an  oasis  sheltered 
by  hills  to  the  west  and  noith-west,  and  supplied  with  wholesome 
water,  and  on  a  line  leading  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India,  must  have  pointed  it  out  in  very 
earlv  times  to  the  caravaus  as  a  convenient  halting-place  in  the  midst 
of  tne  desert.  The  Phoenicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with 
it,  and  may  have  suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  king  of  ly^ 
was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium  there.  We  read 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronioles  (viii.  4),  that  Solomon  '*  built  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  store  cities  which  he  built  in  Hamatb." 
Hamath  was  a  town  and  territory  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes.  and  bordering  on  the  Syrian  desert  After  this  we  read  no 
more  of  Tadmor  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  John  of  Antioch,  probably  from 
some  tradition,  says  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
first  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in  Roman  history  is  that  M.  Antony, 
being  in  Syria,  marched  to  surprise  it,  expecting  a  rich  booty,  but  the 
inhabitants  disappointed  him  by  tmosporting  their  goods  beyond  the 
Euphrates. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  emporium  of  the  trade 
with  the  East,  a  eity  of  merchants  and  factors,  who  traded  with  the 
Ftoihians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Romans  on  the  other.  The  pro- 
duce of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world  through  Palmyra. 
It  afterwards  became  allied  to  the  empire  as  a  free  sUte,  and  was 
greatly  favoured  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  under  whom  it 
attained  its  gpieatest  splendour. 

Odenatus,  a  native  of  Palmyra,  having  rendered  great  services  to 
•the  Roman  empire  in  a  war  against  the  Persians,  assumed,  with  the 
consent  of  Gallienus,  the  title  of  King  of  Palmyra,  and  Gallienus  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  East  Odenatus 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Perdana^  but  being  at  last  trea- 
cherously killed,  his  wife  Zenobia,  an  aspiring  woman,  assumed  the 
crown,  and  styling  herself  Queen  of  the  East,  asserted  her  sovereignty 
over  Jfesopotftmia  and  Syria.  Zenobia  remained  undisturbed  for 
several  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  GNdlienus  and  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Glaudiu&  But  after  Aurelianus  waa  proclaimed 
emperor,  he  resolved  to  put  down  Zenobia,  who  had  extended  her 
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oouqueatfl  o^er  Asia  Minor,  and  after  defeating  her  at  Antioch  and 
at  Kmeaa,  Palmyra  surrendered  to  him,  when  he  put  to  death  her 
minister  Longinua.  An  insurrection  subsequently  took  place,  when 
he  returned  to  Palmyra,  aihd  carried  on  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  averred  by  his  own  letter  to  Probus,  whom 
he  appointed  governor  of  the  place,  and  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Vopiscu?.  Zenobia  appeared  as  a  captive  in  the  triumphal  procession 
of  Aurelian  at  Rome,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  a 
country-house  near  Tibur,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Syncellus  says  that  she  married  a  Roman  senator,  and  had  children 
by  him,  A  Latin  inscription  at  Palmyra,  copied  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins^  shows  that  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans  under 
Diocletian,  who  built  or  restored  several  edifices.  Justinian  is  men- 
tioned by  Procopius  as  having  fortified  Palmyra  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  it  The  Moslems  took  it  under  the  kalifate  of  Abu  Bekr,  Moham- 
med's successor.  (Ockley,  *  History  of  the  Saracens.')  We  hear  no 
more  of  Palmyra  after  itus  till  the  12th  century,  when  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  it.  He  says  it  was  encompassed  by  a  wall,  and  that 
there  were  in  it  4000  Jews.  Among  them  Isaac,  sumamed  Qrascus, 
and  Nathan  and  Uziel,  have  the  pre-eminence.  (Parchas,  ix.,  ch.  5.) 
The  latest  historical  notice  of  Palmyra  is  its  plunder  in  1400  by  the 
army  of  Tamerlane.  It  has  been  in  a  ruined  and  desolate  state  for 
centuries  pasty  and  the  spot  is  inhabited  by  a  small  tribe  of  Beduin 
Arabs,  who  have  built  their  hovek  in  the  peristyle  of  the  great 
temple. 

The  first  appearance  of  Palmyra  is  very  striking.  Its  innumerable 
columns  and  other  ruins,  extending  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  unobstructed  by  modem  buildings,  contrast  by  their  snow-white 
appearance  with  the  yellowish  sand  of  the  desert  But,  examined 
separately,  few  of  these  remains  can  be  called  beautiful  as  works  of 
art  The  largest  columns  do  not  exceed  4  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet 
in  height  There  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  architecture^  all  the 
columns  being  Corinthian,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  surround 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  are  Ionic  and  fluted.  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  'Travels  in  Syria,  &c  in  1817-18.')  The  most  interesting 
remains  of  Palmjrra  are  perhaps  its  sepulchres,  which  are  outside  of 
the.  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  and  are  built  in  the  shape  of  square 
towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  each  forming  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  with  recesses  divided  into  four  or  five  compartments  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead  bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  the  walls  are 
stuccoed  white.  The  ceiling,  on  which  the  paint  is  still  perfect,  is 
ornamented  like  that  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Baalbec,  with  the  heads  of  various  deities  disposed  in  diamond-shaped 
divisions.  Remains  of  mummies  and  mummy-eloths  are  found  resem- 
bling those  of  Egypt  The  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  foundations  of 
the  houses  are  distinguishable  in  some  places.  Small  rows  of  columns 
denote  the  areas  of  ttie  open  courts  of  private  houses,  as  at  Pompeii 
The  inscriptions  found  at  Palmyra  are  either  QredL  or  Palmyrene, 
with  the  exception  of  one  in  Hebrew,  and  one  or  two  in  Latin.  On 
the  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  see  the  work '  Inscriptiones  Qrascse  Pal- 
myrenorum  cum  Annotationibus  Edw.  Bemardi  et  Thom»  Smithi,' 
Utrecht,  169^,  and  that  of  the  orientalist  Father  Qiorgi, '  De  Inscrip- 
tionibus  Palmyrenis  quee  in  Musseo  CapitoUno  adservantur  interpret- 
andis  Epistola,'  Rome,  1782.  Qiorgi  makes  out  a  Palmyrene  alphabet, 
which  Barth^l^my  had  attempted  to  do  before  him,  but  not  success- 
fully. The  ancient  commerce  of  Palmyra  has  been  discussed  by 
Heeren.  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Palmyra  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  published  a  description  of  its  remains,  with  plates, 
folio,  London,  1758.  Since  that  time  Volney,  Cassaa,  Bankes,  Irby, 
and  other  travellers  have  visited  the  same. 

PALOS.    [Sevilla.] 

PAMIERS.    [ARifeQE.] 

PAMPHY'LIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  formerly  called  Mopsopia 
according  to  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat.,'  v.  26),  extended  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  Oibia  to  Ptolemais  (a  distance  of  640  stadia 
.  according  to  Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  667)  :  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pisidia,  on  the  west  by  Lyda  and  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  which  flowed 
from  the  high  land  of  Pisidia.  The  eastern  part  of  the  coast  is 
described  by  Captain  Beaufort  as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreaiy,  but  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Fellows's  account  (*  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,'  p.  204),  is  very 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  western  part  of  the  coast  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea  and  attain  the  greatest 
height  in  Mount  Solyma  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The  western 
part  of  the  countiy  is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows,  "  for  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  of  a  mass  of  incrusted  or  petrified  vegetable  matter, 
lying  embosomed  as  it  were  in  the  side  of  the  high  range  of  marble 
mountains  which  must  originally  have  formed  the  coast  of  this  country. 
As  the  streams,  and  indeed  large  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  mountains, 
enter  the  country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost  totally  dis- 
appear beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only  are  kept  on  the  surfiEice 
by  artificial  means,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  aqueducts  and  mills, 
and  being  carried  along  the  plain  fall  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  The 
course  of  the  rivers  beneath  these  deposited  plains  is  continued  to 
their  termination  at  a  short  distanoe  out  at  sea,  where  the  waters  of 


the  rivers  rise  abundantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore." 

The  Pamphylians,  according  to  Herodotus  (viL  91),  were  descendants 
of  the  people  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Amphilochus  and  Calchas 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  They  were  subdued  by  Crossus  (Herod., 
i  28),  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  supplied 
Xerxes  with  thirty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Qroeoe  (Herod., 
vii  91).  Under  the  Syrian  kings  it  formed  a  separate  province, 
including  Pisidia;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  under 
the  Roman  empire,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  united  to 
the  province  of  Galatia.    (Tac,  *  Hist,'  iL  9.) 

Though  Pamphylia  was  of  small  extent^  it  contained  several  towns 
of  considerable  importance.  Attalia,  the  modem  Adalia,  and  Perge 
were  visited  by  St  Paul  (Acts,  xiii.  and  xiv).  Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited 
Adalia  in  1838,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  but  dean  town,  built  on  a  cliff 
which  risee  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  informs  us  that  it 
contains  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  columns,  inscrip- 
tions, and  statues,  which  are  generally  built  into  the  walls  of  the  town 
with  care  and  some  taste.  East  of  Attalia  was  Peige,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Pergssan  Artemis. 
Perge  was  situated  between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an 
extensive  valley  in  front,  and  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus. 
It  contains  several  ancient  ruins,  of  which  the  principal  are — a  large 
theatre,  of  the  width  of  880  feet,  a  stadium,  or  course  for  races,  and 
two  or  three  temples.  At  Side,  beyond  the  Melas,  there  are  some 
ruins,  among  them  a  large  theatre,  described  both  by  Captain  Beaufort 
and  by  Mr.  Fellows.  There  were  some  other  towns,  of  which  the  site 
even  is  in  most  cases  doubtfuL 

PAMPLONA.     [NAV4.RBA.] 

PANAMA,  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  {New  Granada),  constitutes  the 
most  eastern  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  long  isthmus  by  which 
the  two  Americas  are  united.  It  extends,  together  with  the  province 
of  Veragua,  which  is  contiguous  to  it  on  the  west^  from  77*  to  83^ 
W.  long.,  between  7*  20'  and  10*  K.  lat  When  measured  along  its 
curve  the  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  500  miles,  but  its  width 
varies  from  30  to  100  milesL  Its  area  is  nearly  80,000  square  miles. 
The  population  was  in  1853  estimated  at  about  140,000,  of  whom  about 
8000  were  Americans,  settlers,  &a ;  14,000  descendants  of  Spanish 
colonists;  and  the  remainder  metis,  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  native 
Indians. 

Sutfetce,  SoU,  (Mmaie,  &c, — It  was  formerly  assumed  in  geographical 
works  that  the  Andes  of  South  America  extended  through  tiie  Isthmus, 
but  this  is  now  ascertained  not  to  be  the  fact  [Andes.]  West  of 
77"  30'  W.  long,  no  range  of  mountains,  nor  even  an  isolated  elevation 
of  moderate  height  occurs,  and  the  whole  iithmus  throughout  has  a 
summit  level  comparatively  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  though  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  a  good  deal  broken.  The  low  country  extends 
westward  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Mandingo,  or  San  Bias  Bay.  The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the 
isthmus  does  not  exceed  forty  miles,  and  opposite  San  Bias  it  contracts 
to  less  than  thirty  miles.  The  shores  on  both  oceans  are  rocky,  and 
the  whole  region  appears  to  consist  of  an  immense  mass  of  rock.  The 
rocks  however  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  and 
are  clothed  with  lofty  forest-trees.  The  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
are  difficult  of  access  for  huge  vessels,  being  lined  with  numerous 
small  rocky  islands  called  'keys.'  Two  rivers  drain  the  isthmus. 
They  are  called  respectively  Chucunaque  and  Chepo,  and  rise  near 
78**  30'  W.  long.  Tde  Ohv^wnaq^  runs  east-south-east  about  eighty 
miles,  and  turning  west  by  an  abrupt  bend  falls  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Miguel;  the  Ckepo,  or  BaUanOf  runs  west-north-west,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Qulf  of  Panam^,  about  twenty-four  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Chepo,  making  a  turn  to  the  south.  Both  rivers  are  navigable 
for  large  river  barges  as  far  as  the  places  where  the  great  bend  occurs. 
With  all  the  advantages  which  this  region  possesses  from  its  great 
fertility  and  the  vicinity  of  two  gpneat  oceans  and  navigable  rivers,  it 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Mandingoes, 
or  San  Bias  Indians,  who  resist  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  though  they  receive  in  a  friendly  manner  the  vessels  which 
visit  the  coast  The  small  town  of  Chepo,  above  the  bend  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  is  the  most  considerable  settlement  of  the  whites  and 
negroes,  but  the  inhabitants  have  Uttle  communication  with  their 
neighbours  the  Mandingoes.  The  country  appears  to  be  very  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  swampiness  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent  humidity  of 
the  atmosphereu  This  moisture  of  the  air  indeed  maintains  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  but  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  annually  reproduced  and  decomposed,  increases  the  miasma 
which  exhales  from  a  swampy  soil  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mandingo  Bay  some  hills  commence, 
which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  extend  in  a 
continuous  chain  as  far  west  as  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  from 
Navy  Bay,  or  Port  Limones,  to  the  town  of  Panam^  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  mUes.  These  hills  advance  close  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  where  tiiey  surround  the  town  of  Puerto  Vela  but 
they  remain  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Pacific,  and  are  separated 
from  it  by  a  level  prairie  destitute  of  trees.  They  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  isthmus,  but  are  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
ridges,  between  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  river  Chagres.  The 
southern  ridge  does  not  exceed  1000  or  1100  feet  in  height,  but  the 
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northern  rises  muoh  higher.  These  hills  are  g^enenUy  oovered  with 
thick  and  almost  impeaetrable  forests.  The  vaJley  of  the  Chagres  is 
rather  narrow,  but  the  riTer  itself  is  navigable  to  aoonsiderable  extent. 
[Chaqrbs.]  The  climate  in  this  portion  of  the  isthmus  diffdrs  con- 
siderably in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  At  Puerto  Yelo,  on  the 
northern  coasts  the  rains  are  almost  continuous,  and  generally  descend 
in  torrents,  a  circumstance  which  renders  that  place  very  unhealthy. 
At  Panamd  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Chagres  the  seasons  are  pretty 
regular.  From  December  to  March  inclusive  rain  scarcely  ever  tailB. 
From  April  to  June  showers  occur  at  regular  intervals.  As  the  season 
advances  the  rain  increases,  and  is  incessant  during  July,  August, 
September,  and  October.  In  November  the  nights  are  always  rainy 
and  cloudy,  but  during  the  days  the  sky  begins  to  break.  At  Panamd 
the  thermometer  in  the  rainy  season  is  82**  during  the  night  and  87* 
during  the  day.  In  the  dry  season  the  temperature  rises  to  90°  and 
even  93"*  in  the  day-time,  and  the  days  are  very  sultry ;  but  the  land- 
winds  at  night  are  cool,  coming  chiefly  from  the  adjacent  mountains. 

West  of  the  vicinity  of  Panamd  to  the  Gulf  of  Parita  the  country 
exhibits  different  natural  features.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  plain 
which  riws  from  both  oceans  with  a  very  gentle  ascent  towards  the 
middle  of  the  isthmus.  In  the  northern  part  numerous  isolated  hills 
however,  rising  from  300  to  500  feet  above  their  base,  are  dispersed 
over  the  surface  of  this  plain.  In  the  middle  of  the  region  merely 
a  few  isolated  ridges  of  hills  of  inconsiderable  height  occur.  The 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  trees,  but  the  plains  and  low  grounds 
which  surround  them  are  savannahs,  or  prairies,  destitute  of  trees,  but 
covered  with  grass,  which  supplies  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses.  Though  tho  vegetation  of  this  region  is  generally  much 
less  vigorous  than  in  the  countiy  further  east,  there  are  several  culti- 
vated tracts  and  others  which  may  be  cultivated.  The  climate  also  is 
more  healthy.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  region  are  the  Trinidad 
and  the  Cay  mito,  or  Chorrera.  The  Trinidad  enters  the  Chsgres  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  sixty  miles. 
It  rises  near  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Chorrera,  and 
is  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  as  far  up  as  the  town  of 
Capua.  The  Caymito,  or  Chorrera,  is  formed  by  several  petty  streams 
which  descend  fjnom  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua, 
and  though  its  course  is  short,  it  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Chorrera. 
There  is  a  harbour  at  its  mouth,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad  and  exposed. 

West  of  this  region  is  the  table-land  (mesa)  of  Veragua,  Its  eastern 
ascent  is  formed  by  lofty  mountains  which  rise  abruptly,  and  frequently 
exhibit  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  bare  rook.  The  surface  of  the 
table-land  itself  is  very  uneven,  and  several  summits  on  it  rise  to  a 
great  height  The  Peak  de  Veragua  is  stated  to  attain  nearly  9000 
feet.  In  some  places  however  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent 
The  general  elevation  of  this  table-land  appears  to  be  at  least  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  approaches  the  Caribbean  Sea  within  a  few 
miles,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  slightly  hilly  tract 
But  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  the  mountains  approach  close  to  the 
sea,  and  between  the  Qulf  of  Parita  and  the  Bay  of  Montijo  project 
in  a  wide  and  mountainous  peninsula  into  the  Pacifia  This  peninsula 
terminates  in  the  capes  called  Punta  Mala  and  Punta  Mariattw  Little 
is  known  of  the  interior,  but  it  is  more  populous  than  the  lower  part 
of  the  isthmus,  and  is  probably  favourable  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  this  table- 
land are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  bring  down  great 
quantities  of  earthy  matter,  which  they  deposit  at  their  mouths.  All 
these  rivers  accordingly  have  a  bar,  with  a  very  few  feet  of  water  on 
it,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  receiving  vessels  above  100  tons 
bu'-den. 

The  most  western  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panam^  begins  at  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and  extends  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Costa  Rica.  The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  the 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  a  sheet  of  water  above  ninety  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  on  an  average  twenty  miles  wide.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  a  series  of  low,  swampy,  and  wooded 
islands,  between  which  there  are  three  deep  passages  for  vessels.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  lagoon  is  occupied  by  low  woody  islands,  but 
at  each  extremity  a  considerable  space  is  free  from  islands,  and  affords 
excellent  anchorage,  as  the  lagoon  is  deep,  and  the  swell  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sos  is  broken  by  the  intervening  islands.  The  country  contiguous 
to  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon,  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  is  low  and  swampy,  the  soil  being  covered  with  a  thick  layer 
of  alluvium  produced  by  the  annual  innundations  during  the  rainy 
season.  At  the  back  of  this  low  tract,  which  is  generally  wooded, 
the  country  rises,  and  though  it  contains  plains  of  some  extent,  it 
continues  to  rise  gradually  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  lagoon, 
where  it  is  bordered  by  a  continuous  ridge  of  high  ground.  This 
chain,  which  is  called  the  Cabecares  Mountains,  rises  above  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  width.  The  southern 
slope  of  this  ridge  is  much  more  rapid,  occupying  only  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  terminating  on  the  Pacific  in  tolerably  level 
tracts,  which  however  are  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
whole  country  north  of  the  Cabecares  Mountains  is  a  continuous 
forest  of  lofty  trees,  but  along  the  Pacific  there  are  several  woodless 
tracts.  It  is  only  in  the  last- mentioned  district  that  the  whites  have 
formed  a  few  establishments,  the  extensive  country  north  of  the  Cabe- 
CM«8  Mountains  being  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  especially  the 


Valientes.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  which  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  resembles  that  of  Panamtf,  being  subject  to  regular  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  therefore  healthy.  But  the  low  country  about  the 
Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  is  drenched  with  rain  nearly  all  the  year  round : 
the  more  elevated  tract  however  between  it  and  the  Cabecares  Moutt« 
tains  has  more  regular  weather,  and  is  considered  tolerably  healthy. 
The  numerous  rivers  which  run  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains into  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  are  impeded  by  many  rapids  and 
cataracts  until  they  reach  the  low  country,  where  their  course  is 
gentle,  and  where  they  may  be  navigated  by  large  boata  *  but  they 
have  bars  across  their  mouths,  with  little  water  on  tham. 

The  coast  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Bay  of  Candelaria  to 
the  B-vy  of  Mandingo,  does  not  present  a  single  harbour  for  lan^ 
vessels.  It  is  lined  by  a  continuous  series  of  small  keys,  or  rocky 
islands,  lying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  continent  The 
inner  passage  thus  formed  is  full  of  coral  rocks  and  reefs,  hut  the 
water  is  so  clear  that  they  are  easily  seen  and  avoided  in  the  day-time, 
and  it  affords  a  safe  anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
western winds  (from  December  to  April),  as  the  swell  of  the  sea  is 
broken  by  the  inlands.  The  first  harbour  which  occurs  on  this  coast 
is  that  of  Puerto  B.'Uo,  or  Velo,  which  is  about  2  miles  long,  and  on 
an  average  1000  yards  wide.  It  is  of  considerable  depth,  and,  being 
surrounded  by  high  hills  and  mountains,  affords  excellent  and  safa 
auchorage  for  vessels ;  but  though  it  once  was  a  place  of  great  trade, 
it  is  now  rarely  visited,  on  account  of  its  excessive  unhealthinesa. 
About  20  miles  farther  west  is  the  Bay  of  Limonea,  or  Puerto  de  Naon, 
now  best  known  as  Kayt  Bat,  which  has  an  entrance  6  miles  wide, 
free  from  danger,  is  several  miles  deep,  and  affords  secure  anchorage 
for  300  vessels.  A  few  miles  farther  west  is  the  deserted  harbour  of 
Chaorks.  Farther  westward  there  is  no  harbour,  except  those  afforded 
by  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 

The  harbours  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  all  within  the  Oulf 
of  Panamd,  The  opening  of  this  Gulf  is  between  Punta  Francisco 
Salano  on  the  continent  of  South  America  and  Punta  Mala,  where  it 
is  about  150  miles  wide,  which  breadth  it  preserver  for  about  10  miles 
northward,  when  it  begins  to  contract  In  the  northern  and  narrower 
portion  of  the  gulf  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  called  Archipelago  de 
las  Perlas,  on  account  of  the  pearls  which  were  formerly  procured  in 
the  adjacent  sea  in  great  abundance,  and  still  are  obtained  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  The  largest  of  these  islands,  called  Isla  del  Hey, 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  gulf  admit  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  They  have  indeed 
bars  across  their  mouths,  on  which  there  is  rarely  more  than  2  feet  of 
water  at  low  tides,  but  as  the  tides  here  rise  18  feet,  the  bars  may  be 
passed  at  high-water,  and  inside  of  them  the  harbours  are  deep.  The 
rivers  most  visited  by  vessels  are  the  Paoora,  about  18  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Panamtf,  and  the  Rio  Qrande,  which  enters  the  sea  about 
2  miles  west  of  that  town. 

Qreat  additional  interest  has  been  imparted  to  Panami  by  the  con- 
struction across  the  Isthmus  of  the  railway  connecting  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  great  commercial  advantages 
likely  to  be  afforded  by  a  ship  canal,  which  should  connect  the  two 
oceans,  and  so  shorten  the  voyage  from  the  ports  of  Kurope  and  tho 
United  States  to  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  China,  &a,  early  directed 
attention  to  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  North  and 
South  America.  The  Isthmus  of  Panami  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  suggested  itself,  but  the  belief  that  it  was  traversed  by  the 
chain  of  the  Andes,  seemed  .to  interpose  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  such  a  work.  Humboldt  as  may  be  remembered,  suggested 
the  Qulf  of  Darien  as  the  most  likely  place ;  while  others  looked 
rather  to  the  west,  and  saw  in  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Rio  de 
San  Juan  a  line  marked  out  as  it  were  by  nature  for  the  purpose.  In 
1827  however,  Bolivar,  president  of  the  republic  of  Columbia  (of 
which  Panam^  then  formed  a  department),  directed  Mr.  Lloyd,  an 
English  engineer,  to  survey  the  country,  not  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  canal,  but  with  a  view  of  improving  the  communi- 
cation across  the  Isthmus.  His  report  showed  how  difficult  the 
formation  of  a  ship  canal  would  bo,  but  he  pointed  out  how  excellent 
a  harbour  was  the  unfrequented  Bay  of  Limones,  or  Navy  Bay,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Chagres,  and  how  roadily  a  short  canal  might  be  cut 
through  the  low  country  from  it  to  the  navigable  river  Chagres.  That 
river  would  then  be  ascended  to  its  junction  with  the  Trinidad 
River,  and  the  latter  to  a  place  which  appeared  well  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  wharfs  and  landing  places,  thence  he  proposed  to  form 
a  railway  to  Panami  or  Chorrera.  Subsequent  events  destroyed  all 
hope  of  any  such  scheme  being  carried  out  by  the  government,  whib 
however  feasible  it  might  appear,  it  hardly  presented  sufficient  promise 
of  success  as  a  commercial  enterprise  to  induce  foreign  capitalists  to 
undertake  its  execution.  But  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  gold  first 
in  California  and  subsequently  In  Australia,  again  called  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  project  of  an  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Canal  or  railway 
was  eagerly  canvassed.  Mr.  Lloyd's  survey  was  remembered  and  its 
general  correctness  verified ;  but  as  rapidity  of  transit  was  now  the 
chief  desideratum  a  company  was  formed  in  New  York  for  construcV 
ing  a  railway  quite  across  the  Isthmus  and  nearly  over  the  route 
which  he  had  indicated ;  and  American  and  English  capital  was  freely 
embarked  in  the  undertaking.  A  town  named  Aspinwall  was  founded 
in  Natt  Bat,  and  this  was  made  the  starting  point  of  the  railway  on 
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th«  Atlantio  aide:  its  Padfie  termiiras  was  fixed  »t  Pamami.  The 
works  were  ooiumenoed  in  1850,  but  their  progress  was  greatiy  im- 
peded by  the  difficult  character  of  the  countiy  through  which  much 
of  the  lioe  passes,  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  owing  to 
the  revolution  in  New  Qranada.  [New  Qranada.]  But  the  enter- 
priao  was  conducted  with  energy  and  perseverance,  and  all  difficulties 
were  overcome.  The  fiii^t  section  was  opened  in  1850;  a  second 
portion  in  1852 ;  at  the  close  of  1858  about  88  miles  were  in  operation  ; 
•nd  by  the  end  of  1854  the  whole  was  completed.  The  line  was 
formally  opened  for  traffic  on  the  28th  of  January,  1855.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  50  miles ;  tiie  summit  level  is  only  250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  entire  cost  has  been  about  1,400,000^ 

PivductionM, — ^This  isthmus  is  veiy  rich  in  vegetable  pi*oductions, 
especially  in  trees,  useful  as  timber,  dye-woods,  or  for  cabinet-work, 
and  domestic  purposes.  Some  of  them  bear  eatable  fruits.  It  also 
produces  all  the  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  cultivated  in  other 
intertropical  countries.  The  cultivated  grains  are  rice  and  maize. 
The  sugar-cane  ii  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Coffee  and  cacao  are 
cultivated  for  domestic  consumption;  and  some  cacao  is  exported. 
The  caoutchouc-tree,  milk-tree  (Palo  de  Yaca),  sarsaparilla,  and 
TOJiilla  plant  grow  in  the  woods.  The  Styrcuc  oficinalu  is  very  abundant^ 
and  its  gum  sells  very  dear.  Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  reared  in 
those  districts  where  there  are  natural  prairies  or  savannahs.  The 
woods  are  inhabited  by  numerous  wild  animals :  tiger-oatsi,  which 
seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  Newfoundland  dog ;  lions,  bears, 
racoons ;  sajinoe,  or  a  species  of  wild  boar,  deer,  conejos,  wldch  are 
somewhat  like  our  rabbits,  but  larger;  hosts  of  monkeys;  wild 
turkeys,  both  black  and  coloured,  and  many  other  birds.  The  sea 
aboimds  with  fish,  especially  sharks,  which  are  eaten,  alligators,  and 
turtle.  There  are  gold-mines  in  the  noountains  near  Puerto  Yelo,  but 
their  produce  is  insignificant.  Gold  is  also  said  to  be  found  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Yeragua,  and  in  the  country 
of  the  Yalientes.  Copper  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  tin  and  mercury 
are  stated  to  occur. 

The  Isthmus  formerly  constituted  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
republic  of  New  Qranada,  that  of  Istmo,  but  is  now  included  within 
the  department  of  Cauca.  [New  Gbanaba.]  The  towns  are  principally 
of  small  size. 

Panamd,  the  principal  town,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
•xtends  a  considerable  distance  into  the  Qulf  of  Panam^  in  8"  57'  N« 
lat.,  79"  29'  W.  long. :  the  population  is  about  10,000.  The  principal 
streets  extend  across  the  peninsula.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  generally 
two  or  three  stories  high,  substantially  built,  and  the  larger  houses 
have  courts,  or  patioe.  The  public  edifices  are,  a  fine  cathedral,  four 
convents,  a  nunneiy,  and  a  college.  As  the  sloping  shores  contiguous 
to  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  are  diy  at  low-water  to  a 
considerable  distance,  the  anchorage  is  6  or  7  miles  distant,  where  it 
is  protected  by  a  number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called 
Perico,  a  name  which  is  also  applied  to  the  harbour.  These  islands 
are  high  and  well  cultivated,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  kinds,  including 
excellent  water,  may  be  obtained  from  most  of  them.  Panam((  since 
becoming  the  port  for  the  traffic  with  California  has  greatly  increased 
in  importance  as  a  place  of  trade ;  its  commercial  intercourse  previously 
was  for  the  most  part  with  the  ports  of  South  America  and  especially 
wiUi  Guayaquil. 

Atpinwall  and  Chagrea  are  noticed  under  Nayt  Bat  and  Chaqres. 

On  the  isthmus,  west  of  Panamd,  there  are  several  towns  of  some 
local  importance.  Chorrera,  on  the  Oaymito  or  Chorrera,  at  its  outfali 
in  the  Gulf  of  Panam^  has  8000  inhabitants;  NcUd,  on  Parita  Bay, 
has  a  population  of  4000 ;  and  Loa  Santos,  on  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Panamd,  about  8500  inhabitants.  Neither  of  these 
places  has  a  harbour.  In  the  province  of  Yeragua,  the  capital,  Santioffo 
dt  Veragua,  in  the  interior,  has  about  4000  inhabitants ;  the  town  of 
La  Afeta,  4000 ;  and  Santiago  de  Atange,  2000. 

InhahUanii. — A  great  portion  of  the  isthmus,  perhaps  one-third,  is 
still  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  aborigines.  These  tribes  occupy 
both  extremities  of  the  isthmus.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  isthmus 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Mandingo  is  inhabited  by  sevend  small  tribes, 
comprehended  under  the  collective  appellation  of  Mandingo  or  San 
Bias  Indians.  They  are  an  active  haidy  race  of  people,  very  jealous 
of  their  independence,  and  hostile  to  the  whites  who  have  settled 
near  them.  They  cultivate  plaintains,  bananas,  maize,  and  mandioc. 
Th^  also  rear  many  fowls.  The  adjacent  sea  and  the  rivers  abound 
in  fish  and  turtle,  and  the  forests  in  eatable  animals.  The  western 
portion  of  the  isthmus,  which  surrounds  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  is  inha- 
bited by  the  Yalientes,  a  collective  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
different  tribes  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  country.  They  are  much 
taller  than  the  Mandingo  In4hm9,  and  seem  to  have  made  greater 
progress  in  civilisation.  Their  extensive  plaintain-grounds,  maize- 
fields,  and  mandioo-plantations  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  industry  and 
care ;  and  among  other  things  they  plant  the  cacao-tree,  the  produce 
of  which  is  extensively  used. 

The  countries  inhabited  by  the  Mandingo  and  Yalientes  Indians  are 
annually  visited  by  vessels  from  Jamaica  and  elsewhere,  which  export 
considerable  quantities  of  tortoisesheU,  sarsaparilla^  and  f^istio,  and 
also  some  cacao;  they  import  manufactured  cotton  goods,  cutlass- 
blades,  and  a  variety  of  toys  and  small  articles.  The  port  of  Chsgres 
was  formeriy  visited  by  Buropean  and  American  vessels^  but  it  is  now 


abandoned  for  Navy  Bay.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on 
there  and  at  Panamii,  and  large  quantities  of  the  manufactured  goods 
of  Europe  and  America,  with  sugar,  wine,  ftc,  are  imported ;  but  the 
articles  of  export  are  of  little  comparative  valua  The  transit  trade  ib 
of  great  and  growing  importance,  and  wul  no  doubt  is  a  short  time 
prepuce  marked  changes  in  the  country. 

PANARIA.    [Lifari  Islands.] 

PAN  AT.    [PHUjppnni  Jblavdb.] 

PANEAS,  or  BANIA3,  a  vUlage  of  Palestine,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jebel  Ueish,  the  Mount  Hermon  of  Scripturs,  is  supposed  to 
be  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  the  Jews.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  Chuarea  Pkilippi  by  Philip  the  Tetrareb,  sou  of  Herod,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  himself.  The  villsge  contains  only  about 
150  houses,  inhabited  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Druses,  and  Arabs.  It  stands 
on  a  triangularnihaped  piece  of  ground  inclosed  by  the  river  of  fianias 
and  the  Jordan,  and  backed  by  the  mountains  at  the  foot  of  which, 
to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  its  rise  in  a 
spacious  cavern  beneath  a  precipitous  rock.  This  precipice  has  several 
niches,  in  one  of  which  the  base  of  a  statue  still  remains ;  and  each  of 
them  had  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters,  which  are  now  so  nearly 
efiaced  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The  cavern  and  Psneium,  or  sanctuaiy 
of  Pan,  within  it^  are  described  by  Josephus  ('Jewish  War,'  iiL  10-7), 
from  whom  it  appears  that  the  fountain  or  spring  was  considered  as 
the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  outlet  of  the  small  lake  Phiala. 
Around  the  spring  are  cpreat  quantities  of  lax^ge  hewn  stones,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  built  by  Herod.  Philip 
also  added  greatly  to  the  town ;  indeed  Josephus  (iL  9, 1}  calls  him 
the  founder  of  Cassarea  in  Banias. 

Although  these  springs  are  by  far  the  most  copious  they  are  not  the 
most  distant  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  true 
source  of  the  Jordan,  which  may  be  placed  at  about  4  miles  N.E.  of 
Banias,  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Tel-el-Kadl    [Palsstike.] 

The  river  of  Banias  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  where 
there  is  a  well-built  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  the  ancient  town ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  old  town  appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  ruins  extend  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  bridge.  No  walls  remain,  but  great  quantities  of  stone  and  archi- 
tectural fragments  are  scatteored  about;  there  are  also  some  granite 
columns  entire.  On  the  south  side  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  strong  turreted  castle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  wall;  and 
about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  village,  on  an  eminence,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  castle^  once  evidently  a  strong  fortress,  and  appa- 
rently coeval  with  that  in  the  village.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten 
feet  thick,  and  flanked  with  numerous  round  towers  built  with  equal 
blocks  of  stone  about  two  feet  square,  and  has  only  one  gate  on  the 
south  side.  This  castle,  which  is  called  the  Castle  of  Banias,  contains 
the  ruins  of  many  private  habitations ;  and  at  both  western  comers 
there  is  a  succession  of  strongly-built  low  apartments  like  cells,  dark, 
vaulted,  and  provided  with  loop-holes  for  musketry ;  there  are  also 
four  wells  in  this  castle  full  of  water.  Banias  is  about  23  miles  E.  by 
N.  from  Tyre. 

(Burckhardt,  TravtU  in  Syria ;  Pocooke,  Dticn^iion  of  the  Boat ; 
Seetzen,  Travels  ;  Mangles  and  Irby ;  Pliny,  v.  15.) 

PANGUTURAN.    [SooLOO  Arohipelaoo.] 

PANGBOURN.    [Bbrkshirs.] 

PANJAB.    [Hindustan.] 

PANNAIR,  RIVER    [Hinddstak.] 

PANNO'NIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  S.  by  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  and 
W.  by  Noricum.  It  was  separated  from  Mossia  by  the  Savus  (Save), 
and  from  Illyricum  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  a  few  miles  south  oi 
the  Save ;  but  the  boundaries  between  Noricum  and  Pannonia  dififered 
at  various  times.  Pannonia  would  thus  correspond  to  Sclavonia,  parts 
of  Hungary,  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Croatia,  and  to  those  parts  of 
Turkish  Croatia,  BosuLt,  and  Servla  which  immediately  touch  upon 
the  Save. 

The  Pannonians  belonged  to  the  Celtic,  or  perhaps  the  Germanic 
race.  They  were  first  attacked  by  Augustus,  b.c.  35  (Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
36,  87 ;  Liv., '  Ep.,'  181),  and  were  subdued  during  his  reign  by  Tibe- 
rius, and  reduced  to  Uie  form  of  a  province.  (YelL  Pat,  ii.  110,  et  seq.) 
We  learn  from  Tacitus  ('Ann.,'  i  16),  that  at  the  death  of  Augustus 
there  were  several  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  then 
regarded,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  ihe  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  on  account  of  its 
bordering  on  the  powerful  nations  of  the  Quadi  and  lazyges. 

Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  only  formed  one  pro- 
vince ;  it  was  afterwards  dirided,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  into 
two  provinces — Pannonia  Superior  and  Pannonia  Inferior;  the  former 
comprising  the  western  and  the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original 
province.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was  made  by  the  emperor 
Galerius,  by  whom  Pannonia  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  which 
division  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia  were  the  Narabo  or  Arrabo  (Raab), 
the  Dravus  (Drave),  and  Savus  (Save),  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Danube.  The  two  most  important  ranges  of  mountains  were  the 
Pannonii  Montes,  a  continuation  of  the  Sarmatian  range,  which  passed 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  province  in  a  south-westerly  direct 
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tion,  and  joined  Mount  Oetiui ;  and  the  ClaadH  Honlesy  which  sept- 
rated  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the  Drave. 

Veiy  little  is  known  of  the  position  of  the  different  tribes  which 
inhabited  Pannonia.  The  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii  dwelt  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  prorinoe ;  and  after  their  extermination  by 
the  QetsB  that  part  of  the  province  was  oalled  Deserts  Boiorum. 
(Pliny,  iii.  27.) 

Pannonia  possessed  several  towns  of  importance,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  appear  to  have  principally  depended  for  their  support  upon  the 
numerous  legions  which  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vincei  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  the  first  town  we  como 
to  after  leaving  Korioum  Is  Vindobona  (Vienna),  called  Vianiomina 
by  Pliny  (iii  27),  who  places  it  in  Noricnm.  At  ike  time  of  Ptolemanis 
it  was  oUled  Juliobona,  and  was  the  station  of  a  legion.  It  is  oalled 
by  most  later  writers  Vindobona ;  but  in  the  '  NoUtia  Imperii '  it  is 
written  Vindomana.  The  next  town  of  importance  below  V indobona 
on  the  Danube  is  Camuntum,  which,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  the  most  importsnt  plaoe  in  the  north  of  Pannonia.  The 
amber  which  was  colleoted  in  the  northern  psrt  of  Europe  was  brought 
to  this  town,  and  thenoe  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
in  the  war  which  he  earned  on  with  the  MarcomannL  (Butrop. 
viiL  6.)  Its  ruins  are  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Altenburg.  Below 
Camuntum  on  the  Danube  was  Brigantium  or  Bregetium  (Fusto), 
called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (zxz.  6)»  Bregetio,  the  station  of  a 
Roman  legion,  where  the  emperor  Valeotinian  died,  while  making 
preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Quadi  Following  the  oourse  of  the 
Danube,  we  next  come  to  Aquincnm  or  Aoinoum  (Bada  or  Ofen),  the 
principal  town  in  the  province  of  Valeria  and  the  station  of  a  legion. 
South  of  Acincum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  province  of  Savia,  was 
Milatn  or  Milatis,  afterwards  called  Bononia  ( Amm.  Msrc,  xxL  9 ; 
xxzL  11);  and  below  it  were  Acuminoum  or  Acimincum  <  Peter  war- 
deln),  and  Taurunum  (Semltn),  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  province, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  DsnubOi 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the  provinoe 
were  Sisoia  (Ssissek),  Cibalcs  or  Cibalis  (Palsaha),  and  Sinnium 
(Schabacs),  all  on  the  Save^  Sisoia,  whioh  was  upon  the  borders  of 
Illyrioum,  was  the  most  important  town  in  Pannonia  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Cibala  or  Cibalis  was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Siscia.  It  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Lioinianus  by  Con- 
stantino, and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Qratianus.  (Amm. 
Marc,  zxx.  24.)  Sirmium,  whioh  was  below  Cibalie,  was,  under  the 
later  Roman  emperors,  the  principal  town  of  Pftnnonia. 

On  the  Drave,  near  the  oonfines  of  Norieum,  was  Patovto  or  Pntovio 
(Pettau),  which  is  mentioned  by  T^itns  ('  Hist,'  iii  1)  as  this  winter- 
quarters  of  the  18th  legion.  Below  Petovio,  on  the  Save,  were  Jovia 
(Semeveoa),  and  Mursia  (BsEeg),  a  colony  founded  by  Hadrian. 
(Steph.  Bya.)  At  Mursia  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  sta- 
tioned, and  near  it  Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constaniius.  (Zcai- 
mus,  i.  4S.) 

The  only  town  of  importance  in  the  north>westem  part  of  the  pro- 
vinoe wsa  Sabaria  (Steinamanger),  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
empeior  Claudius.    (Pliny,  iii.  27.) 

PANORMUS.    [Palsrico.] 

PANTAI,  RIVER.    [Borneo.] 

PANTIC06A.    [Aragoh.] 

PAOLA.    [Calabria.] 

PAPAL  STATES,  called  also  SMm  of  the  Chwrdk,  as  the  name 
given  to  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  whioh  the 
Pope  is  the  monarch.  This  state  occupies  the  central  part  of  Italy 
stretching  aeross  the  Peninsula  in  an  oblique  dirsetioB  ftrom  the 
Meditenranean  to  the  Adriatia  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  «t  C&ro  to  Monte  Ciroello,  whioh  is 
the  most  southern  point,  is  about  260  miles.  The  breadth  is  very 
uneqnaL  For  a  length  of  ahoot  80  miles  the  southern  part  of  the 
Papal  States  between  the  Neapolitan  tenitoiy  of  Abruazo  and  the 
Meditemneaa  has  a  width  of  only  about  50  miles.  For  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rieti  the  width  is  greatest,  extending  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Adriatic  130  miles ;  but  in  oonsequence  of  the  prajeotioQ 
of  Tuscany  eastward  it  grows  rapidly  narrower  towards  the  north,  so 
that  in  the  latitude  of  Rimini  the  breadth  is  hardly  20  miles.  Farther 
north  the  width  is  abont  60  miles,  from  east  to  west,  between  the 
AdrittUo  to  the  frontier  of  Modena.  The  area  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  ezdusive  of  454  square  miles  covered  with  waiter,  roads,  and 
buiMings,  is  15,881  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1850  numbered 
3,006,771,  besides  about  10,000  Jews. 

The  northern  provinces  stretch  from  the  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the 
Po  and  the  Adriatic,  ^e  ground  sloping  to  the  north  and  north-easty 
and  merging  into  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy.  These  provinces  are  the 
four  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and  havo  a  popu- 
lation of  about  050,000  inhabitants.  This  part  of  the  oountry  resembles 
the  rest  of  north  Italy  in  its  climate  and  soil.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  out  of  the  limits  of  Italia  proper,  and  formed  part  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul;  and  even  now  the  iahabltants  rather  resemble  their  Lombard 
neighbours  than  their  fellow  subjects,  from  whom  they  are  divided  by 
offsets  of  the  Apennines,  which  approach  dose  to  the  Adriatio  coast 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rimini,  where  the  Rubicon  constituted  the 
political  l^undary  of  Italy  proper  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 'rspablie; 


The  eastern  provinces  extend  from  Rimini  to  the  Tronto  on  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  a  length  of  110  mUes  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  This  division  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  south  by  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it  from  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber.  This  eastern  division  lies  almost  entirely  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  numerous  offjets  of  which  run  in  parallel 
ridges  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  central  chain  to  the  Adriatic 
coasts  forming  many  transverse  valleys  watered  by  streams  or  tomnts 
which  have  a  short  but  rapid  course.  The  distance  from  the  central 
ridge  or  watershed  to  the  Adriatio  varies  from  80  to  40  miles.  The 
oountiy  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and 
lively  race  of  people.  It  is  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  tbs 
Marches,  but  is  divided  into  the  previnoes  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  Ancona, 
Maoeratai  Camerino,  Fermo,  and  AsooU. 

The  southern  division  and  the  laigest  in  extent^  thongh  not  so 
densely  peopled  as  the  other  two^  is  the  most  important^  because  it 
contains  the  metropolis,  and  includes  the  classical  land  of  Lattum  and 
the  other  provinces  which  formed  the  early  territory  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  extends  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  as  &r  as  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by  Tuscany 
and  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  east.  This  fine  region  comprises 
the  ancient  territories  of  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  old  Latium,  ana  the 
western  part  of  Etruria,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  administrative 
provinces  of  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Rieti,  Orvieto,  Viterbo,  Velletri, 
Froainone,  Civita  Veoohia,  and.  Rome.  This  extensive  country  is 
divided,  with  raspeot  to  its  climate  and  productions,  into  two  parts — 
the  high  lands  and  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  including  the^ valley 
of  the  upper  Tiber,  which  are  well  cultivated  and  generally  healthy ; 
and  the  low  lands  of  the  Campsgna  and  some  other  spots  around  we 
lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracciaoo,  whioh  are  unwholeaome  and 
thinly  inhabited.  [Campaona  m  Roma.]  There  are  few  regions  in 
Italy  finer  than  the  broad  valley  of  Fuligno  and  Spoleto,  the  valley 
of  Temi,  the  elevated  plain  of  Rieti,  and  the  rich  territory  around 
Perugia. 

The  hretk  and  population  are  distributed  as  follows  over  20  provinces, 
6  of  which,  called  Legations,  are  governed  by  a  Cardinal  legate,  and  14, 
oalled  Delegations,  are  sdministerod  by  dignitaries  of  lower  degree:—* 


Legations. 

Area  in  Sqaare  Miles. 

Population  in  1880.  , 

Roma-e-Comarca      • 

1,C99 

804,266 

Bologna      •                 • 

1,292 

867,340 

Ferrara   .         .         , 

1,053 

230,862 

Porll  .... 

C83 

208,007 

RaTcnaa          .        i 

674 

175,338 

Urblna-e-Pesaro  . 

1,858 

241,6l!l 

Velletri    . 

629 

59,356 

Delegaiiona, 

Aneona       •        .        • 

424 

172,898 

Maeerata                  • 

8G1 

239,042 

Gaoierino    •        •        • 

til 

88,055 

Fermo     •        •        « 

817 

111,751 

AscoU          •        •        • 

460 

87,619 

Perugia  •        •        • 

1,447 

222,026 

Spoleto        •        •        • 

1,130 

123,765 

Rlcti        .        .        • 

513 

77,212 

Viterbo       . 

1,083 

129,074 

Orrieto    .         .         • 

801 

.     26,450 

Frosinone   •        •        • 

720 

148,878 

Cirita  Veeebia 

878 

20,885 

Benofento  . 

88 

23,840 

Total    . 

• 

15,381 

8,006,771 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Tho  population 
includes  about  10,000  regular  clergy  or  monks,  8000  nuns,  and  about 
82,000  secular  deigy. 

The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  mns  through  the  States  of  the 
Church  in  a  south-eonth-east  direction,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Adriatic  from  those  that  ioin  the  Tiber.  The  road  from  Romi 
to  Pesaro  by  Nooera  crosses  the  Apennines  between  Qualdo  and  Cagli 
farther  south-east  there  is  a  depression  between  Serravalle  and 
Fcrfigno  through  which  passes  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Loreto  and 
Anoooa.  South  of  this  pass  the  Apennines  form  a  lofty  group 
extending  to  the  eastward,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  SibUlsy 
the  ifons  Tetrieui  of  the  andentsi,  which  is  7200  feet  high,  and  is  the 
highest  summit  in  the  Papal  States.  The  ridge  then  joins  the  mountains 
of  Abrusao  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  east  of  Korda.  Two  offiiets 
detadi  themselves  from  the  main  ridge  above  the  sources  of  the  Nera, 
and  run  south,  skirting  the  two  banks  of  that  river  as  far  a^  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tiber.  The  more  eastern  oflbet  is  intersected  by  the 
Velino,  whioh  makes  its  way  through  it  by  a  fine  waterfall  not  Aur 
from  Temi  The  whole  fisll  of  the  Yolitto,  firom  the  level  of  the  water 
above  the  cascade  to  its  confluence  with  the  Nera  throu^  a  succession 
of  rapids,  is  abow  1000  feet  The  oountry  eastward  of  the  Nera  con- 
sists of  high  lands,  which  adjoin  those  of  Abrusao^  and  are  a  most 
interesting  region,  but  seldom  visited  by  travellers. 

Tiie  southern  division  of  the  Pi^>al  State  chiefly  consists  of  the  basin 
of  the  Tiber.    This  river  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monte  delle  Bake,  in  a 
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deep  dell  of  the  Tuscan  ApeniuDei,  about  2C  miles  S.S.E.  from  the 
source  of  the  Arno.  The  Savio,  which  flows  by  Cesena  to  the  Adriatic, 
has  its  sources  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  mountain.  The  Tiber 
rises  from  two  springs  of  limpid  water  in  a  wood  of  beech-trees,  and, 
being  swelled  by  mountain  streams,  flows  in  a  south  direction  through 
a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains.  The  river  passes  by  the 
towns  of  Pieve  Santo  Stefano  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  after  which  it 
receives  the  river  Sovara,  and  soon  after  leaves  the  Tuscan  territory 
and  enters  the  province  of  Peragia.  It  then  flows  by  Castello,  and 
after  a  rapid  course  of  about  50  miles  from  its  sources  it  reaches  the 
foot  of  ihe  hill  upon  which  stands  the  town  of  Perugia :  it  then  flows 
through  a  fertile  valley,  receiving  on  its  left  bank  the  united  waters  of 
the  -Chiascio  from  the  mountains  of  Qubbio,  the  Topino  from  Foligno, 
and  the  Maroggia,  joined  by  the  Clitumnus,  from  the  valley  of  Spoleto ; 
and  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the  river  Kestore,  which  comes 
from  Cittd  della  Pieve  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  The  river  then 
enters  a  narrow  gorge  between  two  rocky  ridges,  on  one  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Todi,  the  ancient  Tudertum  or  Tutere,  a  city  of  the 
Umbri  and  afterwards  of  the  Etruscans,  which  is  more  than  1000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  the  river  here  falls  about  2  feet  in 
every  1000  feet,  and  the  bed  being  confined  and  partly  encumbered 
by  stones  and  gravel  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  the  waters 
rise  in  flood  times  as  high  as  24  feet,  but  the  river  is  very  shallow  in 
the  dry  season.  The  navigation  of  the  river,  which  from  Perugia  to 
Todi  is  carried  on  merely  by  rafts,  becomes  here  totally  interrupted. 
The  Tiber,  after  receiving  the  Kaia  and  other  mountain  streams,  issues 
out  of  the  gorge  at  the  rapids  called  Passo  del  Forello,  after  which  it 
enters  a  broad  valley.  It  receives  near  Ovieto  the  river  Pallia  from 
the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  which  is  swollen  by  the  waters  of  part  of 
the  Chiana.  The  river  now  assumes  a  more  regular  and  less  rapid 
course,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  and  inclining  to  the  south-west.  It 
receives  the  Vezza  from  Montefiascone,  and  lower  down  the  Nera,  the 
largest  of  its  afSuents,  near  the  town  of  Orta.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Tiber,  from  its  sources  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  is  about  110 
miles.  From  this  point  the  regular  navigation  of  the  Tiber  begins : 
boats  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  are  60  feet  long  and  of  50  tons 
burden,  carry  to  Rome  wine,  com,  charcoal,  wood,  and  other  produce 
of  the  upper  country.  In  ascending  the  river  they  are  towed  up  by 
buffaloes. 

The  Nera,  the  ancient  Nar,  a  considerable  river,  rises  in  the  high 
Apennines  above  Norcia,  and  increased  by  its  afBuents  the  Como, 
Velino,  Salto,  and  Turano,  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  passes  the 
towns  of  Temi  and  Nami,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  70  mUes,  enters 
the  Tiber  near  Orta. 

After  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  the  Tiber  flows  through  a  valley 
between  the  Sabine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  offsets  of  Monte  Cimino 
on  the  other :  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  united  waters  of  the 
Treia  and  the  Ricano,  after  which  the  valley  becomes  contracted 
between  Mount  Soracte  on  the  west  and  'the  mountains  of  Poggio 
Mirteto  on  the  east  After  this  contraction,  it  opens  into  the  wide 
undulating  plain  of  the  Campagna.  Three  miles  above  Rome  the 
Tiber  receives  the  Anio,  or  Teverone,  from  the  eastern  Apennines, 
which  has  a  course  of  above  60  miles.  The  course  of  the  Tiber,  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Nera  to  Rome,  is  about  70  miles,  in  which 
distance  the  width  of  its  bed  varies  from  160  to  500  feet^  the  depth 
from  8  to  22  feet,  and  the  fall  is  about  one  foot  in  every  3000  feet. 
Boats  are  three  days  in  ooming  down  from  Orta  to  Rome,  but  in 
summer  the  navigation  is  often  interrupted,  owing  to  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  in  several  places.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the  Tiber  is 
about  SOO  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  feet  in  depth.  The  river  is 
never  fordable  in  or  near  Rome.  During  heavy  rains  and  floods  the 
waters  sometimes  have  risen  more  than  30  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level,  overflowing  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  occasioning  consider- 
able mischief.  The  maritime  navigation  begins  below  Rome :  the  Tiber, 
after  being  confined  by  the  quays  and  buildings  of  the  town,  spreads 
out  to  the  width  of  500  feet,  until  its  bifurcation  at  Capo  due  Rami,  a 
distance  of  18  miles  from  Rome.  Thence  one  branch  of  the  river 
runs  south-west  into  the  sea  below  Ostia,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles, 
but  is  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation  by  the  accumulation 
of  sand  at  the  mouth.  The  other  branch,  which  was  widened  by 
Trajan,  and  has  been  improv*#l  at  various  times  by  the  popes,  in  order 
to  keep  open  the  communication  between  Rome  and  the  sea,  runs  west 
for  about  four  miles  and  euters  the  sea  at  Fiumidno,  where  the 
entrance  is  secured  by  two  piers.  In  winter  time  vessels  of  frx>m 
ISO  to  190  tons,  besides  smaller  ones,  ascend  the  river  to  Rome ;  in 
summer  there  is  often  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 
Steam-tugs  ply  on  the  Tiber  below  Rome.  The  dreary  sandy  tract 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  river  is  oalled/M^&icra,  or  Holy  Island. 

The  basin  of  the  Tiber  below  Rome  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Alban  Mounts  and  on  *Jj3  other  by  the  offsets  of  Monte  Cimino,  which 
surround  the  basin  rwr  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  the  waters  of  which 
enter  the  sea  by  th^  river  Arrone.  The  Tiber,  below  Rome,  receives 
only  some  small  streatns,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Gklera,  on  its 
right  bank.  The  basins  of  tiie  lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bolsena,  which 
are  separate  frt>m  that  of  the  Tiber,  constitute,  together  with  the  basin 
of  the  river  Flora,  near  the  Tuscan  border,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Patriioouio  di  San  PieWo,  In  the  opposite  or  south-east  direction, 
the  Aiban  Moimt  separates  the  baain  of  Uio  Tiber  from  that  of  the 


Pompthie  marshes ;  and  farther  north  the  mountains  of  Palestriua 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Liris,  of  which  the  Sacco 
is  an  affluent.  The  total  length  of  the  river  with  its  windings  is  about 
200  miles.  The  Tiber  is  the  lai^est  and  most  important  river  of  the 
peninsular  part  of  Italy.  Its  waters  from  Perugia  downwards  to  the 
sea  are  muddy  and  yellowish.  The  current  as  it  enters  the  Mediter- 
raoean  retains  its  colour  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  contrasts  with  the  generally  blue  tinge  of  the  sea-water,  with 
which  it  does  not  mix  for  some  miles. 

The  population  of  the  States  of  the  Church  is  Roman  Catholic,  with 
the  exception  of  about  10,000  Jews,  who  live  in  the  chief  towns.  The 
provinces,  as  before  stated,  are  governed  by  a  cardinal  or  other  church 
dignitary,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  laymen.  There  is  also  in 
every  province  a  provincial  council  for  local  and  financial  affairs, 
which  assembles  for  a  fortnight  once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of 
the  delegate,  or  legate.  For  this  purpose  the  communes  appoint 
electors,  who  assemble  at  the  head'town  of  their  respective  districts, 
and  there  choose  the  deputies  to  the  coundL  One-tiiird  of  the  council 
u  changed  every  two  years.  Every  delegation  or  province  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  every  district  into  communes.  Each  commune 
conaiBts  of  a  town  or  large  village,  with  the  territory  and  hamlets 
belonging  to  it.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  governor  (appointed 
by  the  Pope),  who  is  also  judge  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  subordiuate 
to  the  delegate  in  his  administrative  but  not  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Every  commune  has  a  council,  consisting  of  48  members  in  the  head 
towns,  of  86  or  24  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  of  18  in  villages  which 
do  not  contain  more  than  1000  inhabitanta.  The  members  of  the 
ooundi  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  two  classes,  nobles  and 
citizens  or  farmers.  The  councils  deliberate  upon  the  aflkirs  of  their 
respective  communes,  and  make  out,  in  August  every  year,  an  estimate 
in  which  are  specified  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  following  year 
and  the  means  for  meeting  it»  including  any  local  taxes  required. 
This  estimate  is  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
examines  it,  and  then  forwards  it  to  Rome,  where  it  is  approved  or 
modified.  The  estimate  is  then  returned  to  the  commuuo  and  published, 
upon  which  it  becomes  law,  and  no  magistrate  can  depart  from  its 
provisions.  The  communal  council  appoints  yearly,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  local  magistrates,  all  the  officers  and  other  servants  of  the 
commune,  the  secretary,  the  communal  attorney,  the  receiver,  the 
suigeon  and  apothecary  (who  for  a  fixed  salary  is  obliged  to  attend 
the  poor  inhabitants  gratis),  the  schoolmaster,  the  looil  police,  Ac. 
The  councils  are  always  presided  over  by  the  gonfalooiere  or  by  the 
governor  in  the  head  town  of  a  district  This  system  of  municipal 
administration  is  more  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  oommunal  councils  are  in  fact  more  in- 
dependent of  the  central  authority  than  those  of  France.  The 
common  lands  were  sold  by  Pius  YIL  in  order  to  supply  the  urgent 
wants  and  exactions  of  the  French  military.  The  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  communes  is  now  derived  from  taxes  levied  upon  provisions 
coming  to  market,  like  the  French  octroi;  and  the  extraordinary 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  upon  cattle.  The 
expenditure  consists  of  aduiinist»tive,  judicial,  and  police  salaries, 
the  repairs  of  the  roads,  public  buildiugs,  fountains,  &&,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  communal  surgeon  and  apothecary,  schoolmaster,  and 
preacher  who  comes  during  Lent  and  Advent  to  deliver  sermons 
adapted  to  those  epochs.  In  the  laiger  towns  there  are  school- 
mistresses, called  Maestro  Pie,  paid  by  the  commune  for  the  elementary 
teaching  of  girls.  There  is  however  no  general  system  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterate  people  in  the  Papal  States 
is  much  greater  than  in  Lombardy. 

The  universities  are  those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia,  Ferrara,  and 
Maoerata.  Thero  are  also  numerous  colleges  or  gymnasia  in  Rome  and 
the  chief  towns  of  provinces.  Females  of  the  higher  classes  are  chiefly 
educated  in  convents. 

With  ragud  to  the  central  govermnent  it  is  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  Pope  for  the  time  being  is  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  state ;  he 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers  and  a  council  of  state,  over  each 
of  which  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  presides.  Laymen  are  ap- 
pointed members  of  each  of  these  councils^  The  governor  of  Rome  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  is  vested  with  great 
discretionary  powers  as  to  the  police  of  the  capital  and  its  territory. 
The  congregation  or  board  called  '  Sacra  Consulta,'  conslBtiug  of  cardi- 
nals and  prelates,  superintends  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  is  also  a  oourt  of  appeal  for  criminal  matters.  The  tcurritory  of 
the  state  is  divided  into  three  military  divisions,  with  an  inspector  at 
the  head  of  each;  the  head-quarters  are  Rome,  Anoona,  and  Bologna. 
The  army  consisted  of  17,865  men  in  1854,  including  5144  police- 
gendarmerie  and  1778  custom-house  guards.  Many  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  the  Pope  aro  Swiss. 

The  judicial  department  consists  of  a  judge,  called  Prsator,  for  civil 
matters  in  the  head  town  of  every  province ;  two  court)  of  appeal, 
one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Bologna;  and  a  supreme  court, 
called  La  Segnatura,  which  sits  at  Rome.  The  ecolesia-->tical  courts 
in  each  diocese  judge  of  suits  between  clerical  penona,  and  also 
between  laymen  who  tk^^tee  to  bring  their  disputes  before  these  courts. 
For  criminal  matters,  there  is  a  court  in  every  province,  presided  over 
by  the  delegate ;  and  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Rome  and  the 
other  at  Bologna.    The  greet  evils  of  the  system  are  frequency  of 
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imprisonment  on  laspioion,  and  delay  of  trial  The  penalties  are 
impriBonment  and  hanl  labour  either  for  life  or  for  a  t«nn  of  yean. 
Capital  executions  are  resorted  to  only  in  vexy  aggravated  cases. 
Tribunals  of  oommeroe  are  established  at  Borne,  Bologna,  Ancona, 
and  some  other  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  for  1854,  amounted  to 
11,432,450  Roman  orowns  (worth  4«.  6d.  each) ;  the  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  was  estimated  at  18,082,046  crowns.  The  interest  of 
the  debt,  and  other  charges  connected  with  it,  amounted  in  1851  to 
4,300,000  crowns.  The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  are  direct 
taxes,  which  amount  to  2,800,000  crowns;  customs  duties;  salt  and 
tobacco  monopolies,  which  bring  in  above  5,000,000  crowns ;  stamps 
and  registry  duty ;  post-oflSce ;  and  the  lottery. 

Agriculture,  which  is  in  a  backward  state,  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  population.  A  great  extent  of  land  is  used  for  pasture.  The 
exports  are — cattle,  wool,  cheese^  lambskins,  tallow,  hemp,  oil,  some 
silk,  vitriol,  sulphur,  pozzolana^  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar.  The 
salt-pans  of  Cervia  and  Comacohio,  near  the  Adriatic  coast,  supply 
most  of  the  salt  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Vitriol  is  found 
near  Yiterbo;  alum  at  La  Tol&,  near  Civita-Yeoohia;  sulphur  near 
Rimini;  and  coal  near  Pesaro,  and  at  Sogliano,  near  ForlL  Wood  and 
charcoal  are  the  only  fuel  used. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Papal  State  are  of  more  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  One  of  the  principal  and  oldest  branches  is 
that  of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  made  in  various  towns  of  the  state, 
and  chiefly  supply  the  internal  consumption,  especially  of  common  or 
coarse  oloth.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Rome  and  Bologna. 
Tanneries  are  established  chiefly  at  Ancona,  Bologna,  Pesaro,  and 
SioigagUa.  Other  industrial  products  are — ^paper,  hats,  soap,  glass; 
and  some  cotton  goods  are  manufaotmred  at  Rome.  There  are  iron- 
smelting  furnaces  at  Bracdano,  Canino,  and  Conca,  and  iron-works  in 
various  other  places.  Plate-glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto.  Cables 
and  ropes  are  made  in  the  northern  provinces,'  and  exported  to  Greeoe 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Other  manufactures  are— wax-candles, 
catgut,  liquorice,  and  reflned  sugar.  The  exports  in  1852  were  valued 
at  10,474,012  scudi,  including  the  articles  above  named,  and  works  of 
art  and  antiquity,  sculptures,  paintings,  medals,  mosaic,  kc  The 
imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  10,218,426  scudi :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  tobacco,  raisins  and  other  dried  fruit,  colonial  produce,  salt 
fish,  iron,  lead,  besides  manufactures  of  fine  doth,  silks,  cottons, 
hardware,  and  artides  of  luxury  from  France  and  England. 

The  maritime  trsde  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreignersL  This  is  the 
branch  of  industry  moat  neglected  by  the  natives  of  the  Papal  State. 
The  navigation  returns  of  the  two  ports  of  Civita-Yeochia  and  Ancona 
for  1852  give  the  total  number  of  entries  at  2811.  Of  these  1080, 
carrying  67,096  tons,  were  native  vessels ;  and  1231,  with  187,728  tons, 
were  foreign,  chiefly  Austrian,  Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  and  Qenoese.  The 
departures  in  the  same  year  were  2292,  including  1082  native  and  1210 
foreign  vessels.  Even  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fishing  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  are  carried  on  in  great  measure  by  foreign 
boats.  The  Neapolitans  fish  all  along  the  Mediterranean  ooast,  and 
the  Yenetiana  along  that  of  the  Adriatic  The  Neapolitans  supply 
Rome  with  fish,  the  consumption  of  which  is  very  great  in  Lent. 

The  prindpal  agricultural  products  are— wheat>  barley,  rye,  and 
maize,  which  are  produced  in  great  quantity  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces;  rice  is  cultivated  in  the  low  grounds;  oil,  wine, 
generally  of  ordinary  quality,  but  some  better  sorts  are  made  in  the 
Jdarches,  and  on  the  hiUs  of  Albano,  Orvieto,  and  Montefiasooue ; 
pulse  and  vegetables  of  every  kind;  fruit,  induding  lemons  and 
oranges,  and  chestnuts ;  hemp  and  flax,  silk,  tobacco,  and  timber  and 
wood  for  fuel    There  are  forests  of  oak,  cork-trees,  dm,  ash,  and 

Sine.  The  prindpal  forests  are  on  the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  on  the 
[ounts  Cimino  and  Albano,  on  parts  of  tiie  Monti  Lepini,  and  along 
the  searcoast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pine-forest  near  Ravenna, 
along  ihe  Adriatic  shore,  has  been  noticed  by  Byron  in  'Childe  Harold,' 
canto  iv. 

Homed  cattle,  induding  buffaloes,  are  numerous  and  remarkably 
fine,  especially  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  theCampagna  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  province  of  Ferraia.  Yery  good  cheese  and  butter  are  made. 
The  sheep  are  reckoned  at  2,000,000.  Much  cheese  is  made  of  evros*- 
as  well  «e  goata^-milk.  Pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Wild  boars 
are  numerous  in  the  Pomptiue  Marshes.  The  horses  are  reckoned  at 
about  500,000  in  the  whole  state.  The  lakes  and  riven  abound 
with  fish. 

BitUnry, — ^After  the  fall  of  tiie  western  empire^  and  the  re-oon<|ueBt 
of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Rome  and  the  adjoining  territory 
were  administered  by  an  officer  called  prefect,  appointed  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  and  subordinate  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Rome 
retained  its  munidpal  government,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  styled 
'PrsoBul/  was  elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  deigy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people,  but  was  not  oonseciated  until  the  ohdce  was  confirmed  by 
the  Eafl^m  emperor.  The  see  of  Rome  enjoyed  large  revenues  and 
benefices,  the  gifts  of  various  emperors^  beddes  the  gifts  and  bequests 
of  private  persons.  The  people  of  Rome^  forsaken  as  it  were  by  the 
Eastern  emperors,  accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  thdr  tlshop 
as  tiieir  chief  defender  and  protector.  The  popes  were  the  diief  means 
of  preserving  Rome  from  bdng  occupied  by  the  Longobards.  The 
Romans  and  the  Italians  in  general  refused  to  submit  to  the  edict  of 
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Leo,  the  Isauriaa,  against  images ;  and  after  the  emperor  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregory  IL  in  the  council  of  Rome,  A.D.  726,  they 
refused  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Eastern  empire.  (Paulus 
Diaconns,  iv.  49.)    • 

Rome  now  governed  itsdf  as  an  independent  commonwealth,  having 
its  senate,  its  consuls  and  tribunes,  and  forming  alliances  with  the 
dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  and  with  the  Longobards.  The  pope 
was  generally  the  mediator  of  these  transactions.  As  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  Longobards  and  the  Romans  was  not  however 
of  long  duration,  Uie  popea  turned  for  protection  towards  the  west, 
where  the  Fraukish  monarchy  had  attained  great  extent  and  import- 
ance. Gregory  IIL,  Zacharias,  and  Stephen  IIL,  wrote  repeatedly  to 
Charles  Martd  and  his  successor  Pepin  in  the  name  "  of  the  senate  and 
the  people  of  Rome,"  who,  having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Eastern  emperor,  wished  to  place  themselves  under  the  powerful  pro* 
tection  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  And  when  Astolphus,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome,  Pepin  repaired  to  Italy 
with  an  army,  and,  having  defeated  Astolphus,  obliged  him  not  only 
to  respect  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
and  the  Pentapolis^  not  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  their  former  pos- 
sessor, but  "  to  the  Holy  Church  of  Qod  and  the  Roman  republic." 
The  following  list  of  the  towns  induded  in  this  grant  is  given  by 
Anastasius : — ^Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cessna,  Sinigaglia,  Jesi, 
Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Montefdtro,  Castd  Sussubio,  Acerragio,  Monte  di 
Lucaro,  Cerra,  Castel  San  Mariano,  Bobbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Luceolo, 
Gubbio,  and  Comacohio.  Astolphus  sent  the  keys  of  these  towns  to 
be  deponted  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  but  he  did  not  give  up 
the  towns,  and  the  possession  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  republic 
was  merdy  nominsl  The  popes  complained  repeatedly  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  act  of  donation. 

Charlemagne,  uiged  by  the  entreaties  of  Adrian  L,  having  come  to 
Italy,  defeated  Desiderius,  successor  of  Astolphus,  and  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  the  Longobards.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Patrician  of 
the  Romans,  and  he  confirmed  his  father^s  donation,  and  gave  to  the 
See  of  Rome  the  rents  and  fees  of  extendve  domains  in  the  exarchate 
and  Pentapolis  and  other  provinces,  but  retained  himself  the  regal 
rights.  The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  those  times  was  very 
little,  being  restrained  on  one  dde  by  the  republican  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  other  by  the  imperial  power,  which  regained  the 
aaoendanoy  whenever  the  emperor  vidted  Rome.  During  Uie  strug- 
gle between  Pope  Gregory  Vll.  and  the  emperor  Henry  lY.,  an 
Important  addition  was  made  to  the  temporal  claims  of  the  see  of 
Rome  by  the  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  added  to 
her  paternal  fiefii  In  the  Modenese^  Parmesan,  and  Mantuan  territories, 
the  rich  Bucoesnon  of  (Godfrey,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  second  husband 
of  her  medier  Beatrix.  She  twice  made  donation  of  her  territories, 
first  to  Gregory  YIL  and  afterwards  to  Pascd  IL,  which  last  is  in  her 
wiU  dated  1102.  Henry  Y.,  in  1116,  the  year  after  Matilda's  decease, 
took  possesdon  of  the  whole  of  her  property ;  but  Matilda's  donation 
continued  long  after  to  furnish  to  the  see  of  Rome  daims  over  a 
oondderable  put  of  northern  and  oentrd  Italy. 

Innocent  III.  on  his  aooesdon  found  the  imperial  power  asserted 
over  all  Itdy  by  Henry  YL,  in  his  double  ci^adty  of  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  king  of  Sidly.  The  emperor  had  distributed  the  domains 
of  MatiMa  as  fiefs  among  his  generals.  But  after  the  death  of  Henry 
in  1197,  and  of  his  wife  Constanoe  in  the  followmg  year,  their  infant 
son  Frederick  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent,  who  avdied 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assert  the  ddms  of  his  see  founded  upon 
the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  and  of  Matilda.  He  took 
possesdon  of  Spoleto  and  the  Marches,  and  the  towns  of  those  pro- 
vinces willingly  opened  their  gates  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  their  municipal  franchises  being  guaranteed  to  them  at  the 
same  time.  These  towns  were  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Noeera,  Perugia, 
Gubbio,  Todi,  Rieti,  Asaid,  Cittik  di  Castello,  Ancona,  Fermo,  C*merino, 
Sinigaglia,  Osimo,  Fano,  Jesi,  and  Pesaro. 

Rome  and  its  duchy  were  still  governed  ui  a  republic ;  but  the  people 
becoming  tired  of  their  senate  abolished  it,  and  substituted,  after  the 
example  of  other  Italian  dties,  a  foreign  elective  magistrate,  whom 
thoy  styled  'the  Senator,'  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  powers  till  then 
enjoyed  by  the  senate.  Innocent  III.  did  not  dter  the  form  of  the 
munidpal  institutions  of  Rome,  but  by  the  form  of  the  oath  which 
the  eenator  took,  that  magistrate  bound  himself  "  to  maintdn  the 
Pontiff  in  possesdon  of  his  see  and  of  the  regd  rights  which  should 
belong  to  St.  Peter^s  Church,  &a ;  and  lastly  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  oaHinals  and  thdr  household  in  every  part  of  Rome  and  its 
jurisdiction." 

Pope  Nicholas  IIL,  after  settling  the  disputes  between  Charles  of 
Ainott  and  the  emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  uiged  the  latter  to 
define  by  a  charter  tiie  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  separate  them 
for  ever  from  those  dependent  on  the  empire,  and  he  sent  to  Rudolph 
copies  of  the  donations  of  former  emperors.  Rudolph,  by  letters 
patent  dated  May,  1278,  reoognised  tiie  States  of  the  Church  as 
extending  fh>m  Radicofani  to  Ceperano,  near  the  Liris,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Naples,  and  as  including  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto,  the  march  of 
Anoona,  the  exardiate  of  Ravenna,  the  county  of  Bertinoro,  Bologna, 
and  some  other  places.  At  the  same  time  Rudolph  rdeaaed  the  people 
of  all  those  places  fhmi  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  empire  giving 
up  all  rights  over  them  which  might  still  remain  in  the  imperial 
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orowo,  and  aokaowlo^ging  the  aovereigntjr  of  ih»  same  to  belong  to 
the  see  of  BomeL  This  charter  waa  co&firmed  by  the  electors  asd 
prinoes  of  the  empire.  (Raynaldus, '  Annalcs.')  Several  of  the  towns 
thus  oeded,  aa  Bologna,  Porugia,  Ancona,  had  long  governed  themselves 
as  republics,  and  were  possessed  of 'considerable  territories;  while 
others  constituted  hereditary  principalities,  and  the  transfer  of  alle- 
giance from  the  empire  to  the  church  made  no  alteration  in  their 
political  condition. 

The  removal  of  the  papal  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  where  it  remained  for  seventy  years,  tended 
greatly  to  weaken  the  loose  bond  between  it  and  the  provinces  above- 
named.  Accordingly  we  find  during  that  period  a  number  of  petty 
princes  and  tyrants  settled  in  central  Italy  often  at  war  either  among 
themsalvefl  or  against  the  Visoonti  of  Milan,  The  distant  popes  from 
Avignon  sent  legates  with  some  mercenary  troops  to  support  the 
Ouelph  party,  and  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  but  the 
towns  and  lords  of  Romagna  stood  their  ground  against  them.  At 
Borne,  Bienzo  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement,  drove 
away  the  Colonna  and  other  turbulent  nobles,  and  proclaimed  the 
republic,  of  which  he  was  named  tribune  by  popular  aoclamation. 
He  re-establisbed  order,  exterminated  the  robbers,  and  obliged  the 
neighbouring  barons  to  swear  to  maintain  the  new  order  of  thinga 
But  Rienao  soon  became  intoxicated  with  vanity  and  pride,  disgusted 
the  people,  offended  the  barons,  and  at  last  the  pope  sent  a  legate  to 
supersede  him.  After  seven  months'  power  Cola  di  Bienio  was  obliged 
to  run  away  from  Borne,  at  the  beginning  of  1848,  and  being  arrested 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Avignon.  Innocent  VI.,  in  135B,  sent  Cardinal 
Gil  Albornoz,  a  Spanish  noble,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  Spain  against  the  Moors,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  which 
had  for  its  object  the  reconquest  of  the  States  of  the  Chiut!h,and 
gave  him  Cola  di  Bienzo  to  assist  him  by  his  influence  with  the 
Romans.  Albomoz  defeated  Ordelaffi  of  Forli,  Malateata  of  Bimini, 
Yico  of  Viterbo,  and  other  petty  princes,  and  restored  the  Bomi^a, 
the  Marches,  and  the  Campagna  to  the  allegiance  of  the  papal  see. 
Cola  di  Bieoao,  whom  the  cardinal  had  sent  to  Bome  to  second  his 
views,  was  murdered  there  in  a  papular  tumult  in  October  1854. 

The  popes  returned  to  fix  their  court  at  Bome  in  1371,  and  the 
government  then  assumed  a  more  regular  form,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted however  by  insurrections  of  the  people  of  Bome.  A  great 
part  of  the  territory,  especially  north  of  the  Apennines,  continued  in 
the  hands  of  petty  prinoes  or  tyrants.  Alexander  YL,  in  the  year 
1500,  sent  his  son,  Cesare  Borgist  who  extirpated  the  tyrants  of  the 
Marches.  Julius  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander  YL,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  conquered  Bomagna,  Bologna,  and  Perugia,  and 
from  that  time  the  Papal  State  acquired  its  present  compact  form. 
Ferrara  was  annexed  to  it  in  1597,  the  duchy  of  Urhino  in  1682, 
after  the  deaih  of  the  last  duke  Delia  Rovere  without  issue,  and  in 
1650  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Bonciglione. 

In  1797  Bonaparte  detached  the  four  legations,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ri^venna,  and  Forli,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In 
1798  the  French  troops  invaded  Rome  and  drove  away  the  pope.  In 
1801  the  pope  waa  restored  to  Rome  and  its  territory,  except  the  lega- 
tions. In  1808  Napoleon  detached  the  Marches,  which  he  annexed  to 
his  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  1809  he  took  possession  of  Rome  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  Papal  State  and  annexed  it  to  the  French 
empire.  In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  Soon  after 
his  accession  the  present  reigning  Pope  Pius  IX.,  aftw  a  series  of 
liberal  concessions  to  Ms  subjects,  appointed  a  ministry,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Count  Rossi,  and  granted  a  constitutional  parliament^ 
oonsisting  of  99  members  popularly  elected.  The  democratic  party 
however  were  still  unsatisfied.  Count  Rossi  waa  assassinated  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Nov.  15, 1848) ;  a  demo- 
oratio  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  pope,  who  however  seised  the 
earliest  opportunity  (Nov.  85)  to  escape  from  Rome  to  Gketa,  where 
he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Naples.  A 
provisional  junta  was  instituted  in  Rome,  and  a  constituent  assembly 
called,  which  proclaimed  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
declared  the  pope  divested  of  all  temporal  power  (Febu  8,  1849). 
Against  this  the  pope  protested,  and  appealed  to  the  great  Catholic 
powers  for  intervention  in  his  behalf.  The  National  Assembly  of  the 
French  Republic,  Spain,  and  Naples  sent  troops  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See;  the  French  army  under  Geneml  Oadinot 
commenced  to  besiege  the  Eternal  City  on  the  23rd  of  Jime.  After 
considerable  resistance  the  city  surrendered  unconditionally  on  the 
8rd  of  July ;  the  French  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  soon  after 
proclaimed  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who  however  did  not  return 
to  Roma  till  April  12, 1850.  Whilst  the  French  were  putting  down 
the  republican  spirit  in  Rome  the  Austrians  were  similarly  occupied 
in  the  Legations  and  Marches,  and  with  equal  success. 
.   PAPASQUIARO.    [Mbxioo.] 

PAPENBURG,  a  flourishing  little  town  of  8620  inhabitanto,  in  the 
Hanoverian  province  of  Oanabrttok,  is  aitm^ted  near  the  edge  of  the 
Saterland  Moor,  about  seven  miles  from  the  right  hank  of  the  Ema, 
with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a  canal.  The  town  containa  two  Roman 
Cathdio  churdhes^  three  schools,  and  between  400  and  500  housea. 
The  inhabitantfl  gain  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  building  small  ceaft 
and  by  trada  Besides  saw-mills,  saU-doUi,  and  rope-fiu;toriee,  there 
ftfe  brandy-dlstiUeries  and  lime-kilna :  the  quantity  of  peat  dug  on  < 


the  moon  is  very  great»  and  it  forms  an  Important  artlfllt  of  axport 
to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Korth  Sea. 

PAPHLAQO'NIA,  a  province  of  Ana  Minor,  was  bounded  N.  bj 
the  Ruxine^  S.  by  the  part  of  Phrygia  afterwards  called  Galaiia,  £.  by 
Poutus,  and  W.  by  Bithynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the 
Parthenius,  and  from  Pontua  by  the  Halys.    (Herod,  i  6»  72.) 

Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  ('Anab.,'  v.  6,  a.  6)  as  a 
country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very  high  mountains.  It 
is  traversed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  one 
another  from  west  to  east  The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains,  called  Olgaesys  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  extends  fix>m  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia. 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  561, 562)  however  appears  to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys 
to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlagonia,  on 
which  the  Paphlagonians  had  built  many  temples.  The  country 
between  these  two  chains  of  mountains  ia  drained  by  the  Amnias 
(Kara-Su),  which  flows  into  the  Halya  There  were  several  small 
streams  which  flowed  from  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Paphla- 
gonia into  the  Euxine,  but  the  only  river  of  importance  besides  the 
Amniaa  and  Halya  was  the  Parthenius,  which  is  said  b^  Xenophon 
to  be  impaasableu  (Xen.,  *  Anab.,'  v.  6,  a.  9.)  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pompeiopolis,  in  the  central  part  of  the  province,  was  a  mountain 
called  Sandaracurgium,  where,  according  to  Strabo  (xiL  p.  562),  sand- 
araca  vraa  obtained  in  mines  whieh  were  worked  by  criminals,  who 
died  in  gjraat  numbers  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
labour.  The  sanduaca  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  probably  the  same 
as  sinopia,  which  was  a  kind  of  red  ochre,  obtained  by  we  Qreeka 
from  Sinope,  from  which  place  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Paphlagonians  are  said  by  Homer  ('  H.,'  ii.  851,  852)  to  have 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of  Pylas- 
menes  from  the  country  of  the  HenetL  They  were  subdued  by 
Croesus  (Herod.,  i  28.)  and  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Alter  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia,  together  with 
Cappadooia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumencs.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xviii  3.)  It 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Uuder  the 
early  Roman  emperors  it  was  united  to  the  province  of  Qalatia  till 
the  time  of  Constantino,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 

The  priacipal  town  of  Paphlagonia  was  Sinopt  (Sinpub),  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  (Xen.,  *  Anah,'  vi.  1,  s.  15),  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Autolycus,  a  companion  of  Jason.  It  was  built  upon 
a  rocky  peninsula,  and  waa  for  many  centuriea  one  of  the  moat 
flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the  Euxineu  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
it  was  still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  waa  very  atrongly 
fortified,  and  possessed  many  handsome  public  buildinga  The  inhabit- 
ants were  accustomed  to  catch  off  the  coast  great  numbers  of  tunny- 
fish.  Sinope  maintained  its  independence  till  the  2nd  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  when  it  waa  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  waa  bom  there,  made  it  &e  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  adorned  it  with  numy  public  buildinga.  During  the 
war  which  he  carried  on  with  the  Romana  it  was  taken  by  Lucullus. 
It  waa  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was 
bom  in  this  town.  Sinope  continued  to  be  a  considerable  sea-port 
town  till  it  was  demolished  by  the  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral 
Nachimoff  Nov.  30,  1853,  on.^.which  occaaion  also  the  citadel  was 
destroyed  and  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  roads  burnt  or  sunk.  The 
old  walls  of  the  town  in  part  remain.  The  exports  consist  of  timber, 
salt,  oil,  cordage,  and  fish. 

PAPHOS.    [Bai-fo;  Cyprus.] 

PA'PUA,  commonly  called  New  Guinea,  is  an  island  of  great  extent^ 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Indian  and  Pacifio  Ooeana  It  is 
separated  by  Torres  Strait  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Australia ; 
by  the  Strait  of  Gallowa  from  the  small  island  of  Sallawatty,  which 
lies  farther  west;  and  by  Dampier's  Strait  from  New  Britain,  which 
is  to  the  east  of  it  It  extends  from  10"  S.  lat  nearly  to  the  equator. 
The  most  southern  point,  Cape  Rodney,  is  in  10"  8'  &  laL,  and  the 
moflt  northern  point,  Cape  Good  Hope,  in  0**  19^  S.  lat.  From  west  to 
eaat  it  extends  between  130"  and  148°  30'  £.  long. ;  the  most  western 
point.  Capo  Salu,  on  Gallowa  Strait,  ia  in  180°  2'  £.  long.,  and  the  most 
eastern,  Cape  Rodney,  in  148°  30'  B.  long.  Its  lei^th  from  east- 
south-east  to  west-north-west,  is  nearly  1300  miles.  Its  width  varies 
between  500  and  18  miles.  The  main  body  of  the  island,  eaat  of 
135°  E.  long.,  constitutes  a  vast  extent  of  continuous  land,  with  a 
projecting  peninsula  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  between  185°  and 
133°  £.  long.,  a  wide  and  open  bay  enters  deeply  into  the  land.  This 
bay  is  nearly  200  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  in  which  some  islands  of 
considerable  extent  are  situated,  and  penetrates  about  200  miles  south- 
ward into  the  body  of  the  ialand.  The  southern  extremity  of  this 
bay  is  separated  from  the  Molucca  Sea  by  an  i^thmua  only  about  18 
mUea  wide.  The  island  west  of  this  isthmus  consists  of  a  projecting 
peninsula  and  deep  inlets.  According  to  a  rough  estimate^  the  aorface 
of  the  ialand  is  about  260,000  squaro  milea. 

The  surfaoe  and  soil  of  this  iahmd  aro  only  known  so  far  as  they 
have  been  seen  by  navigators  who  have  sailed  along  the  coast.  There 
are  few  places  on  which  Europeans  have  landed,  and  in  no  place  have 
they  penetrated  mora  than  a  few  miles  inland.  The  south-eastern 
peninsula,  which  terminates  with  Cape  Rodney,  b  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  high  hills,  extaoding,  according  to  Captain  O.  Stanley 
(in  a  paper  read  at  the  GeographioJ  Society  in  Februai7, 1^<^1)>  for 
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300  milefly  and  of  which  some  of  the  moantamt  attain  a  height  of 
10,000  feet,  and  one  to  as  much  as  12,800  feet  The  decliTitiei  of  the 
mountaint  are  generally  covered  with  wood,  but  these  forests  are  free 
firom  underwood,  which  is  rather  a  rare  oocurrenca  between  Uie  tropica. 
Small  riyers  are  numerous,  and  there  are  probably  some  larger  streams 
in  the  wider  part  of  the  island.  In  some  places  the  surface  is  covered 
with  good  grass.  Along  the  northern  coast  the  sea  is  deep  enough  to 
be  navigated  by  the  largest  vessels,  and  there  are  a  few  good  harbours. 
On  the  south-eastern  coast  Captain  Stanley  found  a  ridge  of  shoal 
water  at  about  6  miles  from  the  land,  with  strong  currents  in  various 
directions.  At  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  this  coast  there 
are  numerous  islands,  which  seem  to  lie  in  a  row,  and  among  which 
several  are  of  yolcanic  origin.   Dampier  noticed  three  active  volcanoes. 

Along  the  southern  shores,  the  country  west  of  the  isthmus  is  like- 
wise mountainous,  and  the  coast  rather  high  and  rocky,  but  it  does 
not  rise  to  any  considerable  elevation  on  the  shores  of  MaoCluer's 
Bay.  The  isthmus  itself  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  high  hillB.  East  of 
the  isthmus,  as  far  as  Cape  Buro  (186"  E.  long.,  V  S.  lat),  the  moun- 
tains advance  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  can  be  navigated  by  large 
vessels.  Cape  Buro  rises  to  a  great  height  close  to  the  sea ;  but  east 
of  this  promontory  the  mountains  recede  farther  inland.  They  are 
visible  from  the  sea  as  far  east  as  188"*  £.  long.,  but  appear  to  be  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  which  shows  that  they  must  attain  a 
considerable  elevation.  Some  navigators  think  that  they  have  observed 
snow  on  them.  No  mountains  appear  east  of  138*  till  we  reach  the 
peninsula  in  about  146*.  The  country  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  whole  country  east  of  188*,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
seen,  U  very  low,  and  covered  with  extensive  swamps,  but  generally 
occupied  by  lofty  trees.  This  low  coast  cannot  be  approached,  as  it 
is  lined  by  a  broad  belt  of  mud-banks.  South  of  8*  S.  lat,  a  wide 
and  low  promontory  projects  into  the  sea,  between  188*  29'  and  139* 
E.  long.  It  is  called  Vahche  Caap  (Cape  False),  and  up  to  1885  was 
considered  a  part  of  Papua,  but  in  that  year  a  Dutch  vessel  discovered 
a  strait  between  it  and  the  mainland  of  Papua.  Along  the  low  shores 
are  the  mouths  of  some  considerable  rivers,  but  they  are  not  accessible 
to  vessels,  on  account  of  the  extensive  mud-banks  at  their  mouths. 

The  natural  productions  of  these  islands  are  little  Imown.  The 
only  animals  are  dogs,  wild  cats,  and  hogs,  which  are  rather  plentiful 
Fish  and  turtle  abound,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsist  chiefly 
on  them.  The  ground  appeared  to  Captain  Stanley  to  be  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  villages  numerous.  Lemons,  limes,  bamboo,  and  rattans 
seem  to  grow  spontoneously.  It  is  supposed  that  gold  is  found  in  the 
interior. 

Papua  is  inhabited  by  two  or  perhaps  three  nations.  The  Pap\ias 
are  rather  stout^  and  not  so  short  as  the  Australians.  Their  eyes  are 
small  and  dark ;  the  nose  somewhat  curved  and  projecting  downwards ; 
the  lips  thick,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  teeth  exceedingly  white ;  their 
hair  is  woolly ;  and  their  colour  resembles  that  of  the  native  Austra- 
lian. The  men  wear  a  thin  stuff,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut- 
tree  tied  round  their  middle ;  and  the  women  wear  blue  Surat  doth. 
The  Haraforas  live  in  huts,  built  between  the  branches  of  high  trees, 
to  which  access  can  only  be  had  by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  during 
the  night.  They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Papuas  by  a 
lighter  colour,  straight  hair,  and  greater  strength  and  activity  of  body. 
They  are  cannibals,  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  marry  until  he  can 
show  the  skull  of  a  man  whom  he  has  killed.  In  this  they  resemble 
some  tribes  of  Borneo  and  the  Battas  of  Sumatra.  They  seem  to 
have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture,  and  they  raise  provisions, 
among  which  are  plantains  and  kalavansas. 

The  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ceram  Laut  and  Goram 
Islands  appear  to  carry  on  a  veiy  lucrative  trade,  the  former  on  the 
northern  and  the  latter  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Chinese  import 
into  Papua  iron  tools,  especially  chopping-knives  and  axes,  blue  and 
red  cloths,  China-beads,  plates,  basins  of  China,  and  other  similar 
articles,  and  take  in  return,  slaves,  ambeigris,  trepang,  tortoise-shell, 
small  pearls,  black  loories,  laige  red  loories,  birds  of  Paradise,  and 
many  Kinds  of  birds  which  the  Papuas  have  a  peculiar  wav  of  drying. 
But  the  principal  article  of  export  is  a  bark  called  masoy  bark,  which 
is  taken  to  Japan,  where  the  powder  made  of  it  is  extensively  used 
for  rubbing  the  body.  In  Japan  a  pecul  of  this  bark  fetches  thirty 
dollars.  The  harbour  of  Dory,  near  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Gkelvink,  is  the  most  frequented  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Portuguese  discovered  the  western  part  of  Papua  soon  after 
they  had  settled  in  the  Moluccas,  between  1512  and  1530.  The 
Spaniard  Saavedra  visited  it  in  1528.  Several  other  navigators  dis- 
covered oUier  parts  of  the  coast.  Our  countryman  Dampier  discovered 
the  strait  which  divides  the  island  fh>m  New  Britain,  and  sailed 
along  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  coast.  In  1792  KacCluer 
surveyed  the  bay  which  bears  his  name;  and  in  1802  Flinders  examined 
the  country  adjacent  to  Torres  Strait,  which  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniard  Torres  in  1606.  In  modem  times  KolfT,  a  Dutchman,  has 
discovered  and  surveyed  the  ^outh-westem  coast ;  and  on  his  report 
respecting  the  advantageous  trade  which  may  be  carried  on  with  this 
island,  the  Dutch  government  founded  a  colony,  and  erected,  in  1828, 
a  small  fortress  on  a  spacious  bay,  called  by  the  Dutch,  Tritons  Bay. 
The  fortress,  which  is  called  Dubus,  is  situated  in  3*  42'  S.  lat, 
134*  16'  E.  long. 

PARA,  or  with  its  fbll  tltle^  Sania  Maria  de  BeUm  do  Oram  Pari, 


is  a  town  in  Brnei],  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Partf,  in  1*  18' &  lat, 
48*  22'  W.  long.  It  is  buUt  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  wide  river, 
_  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  river  Tocantins  with  the  Tagipurti, 
or  southern  arm  of  the  Amazonas,  and  called  Rio  do  PatiL  Opposite 
,  the  town  the  river  is  about  7  miles  wide,  and  this  may  be  eonsidorad 
as  its  mean  width  to  its  month,  a  distance  of  more  than  70  miles. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  the  Rio  Quamd,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  joins  the  Rio  do  Parti  by  a  westerly  course.  The  streete 
of  Pard  are  wide  and  straight,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right 
angle&  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  but  not  high«  consisting 
rarely  of  more  than  two  floors  and  frequently  of  only  one^  The 
cathedral  is  laige  and  has  a  flne  appearance^  The  best  edifice  in  the 
town  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  now  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Pani :  a  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  college,  in  which 
young  persons  study  divinity.  The  church  contiguous  to  the  oollcg« 
has  been  converted  into  an  hospital  The  palace  of  the  governor  and 
the  custom-house  are  also  good  boikUnga;  and  there  ai«  several 
churches  and  a  theatre. 

The  commerce  of  VbiA  is  oonsiderableL  The  exports  consist  of 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  vanilla,  copaiba,  oopal, 
dye-woods.  India-rubber,  indigo,  amotto,  Braail  nuts,  and  varioutf 
other  articles,  some  of  which  are  brought  from  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Amaaonas,  and  frequently  from  a  distance  of  1000  miles 
and  more.  Pard  sends  articles  of  European  manufacture  by  way  of  the 
Amaaonas  and  Rio  Tapayos  to  the  western  interior  province  of  Matto 
GroBSo,  from  which  it  receives  gold  in  exchange. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1615  by  Francisco  Caldeyra.  In  1820  its 
population  amounted  to  above  20,000 ;  but  in  1836  its  prosperity  was 
checked  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians  of  the  province,  who  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  kept  it  for  about  six  months ;  the  popu* 
Ution  is  now  estimated  at  10,000,  chiefly  of  European  descent 

PARAQUAT,  Republic  of.  South  America,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  that  continent,  between  20*  and  27*  80'  a  lat,  64*  80'  and 
59'  W.  long.  It  lies  between  the  rivers  Paranll  and  Paraguay ;  and  is 
bounded  B.  and  N.  by  Brasil;  W.  by  the  desert  and  unsettled  country 
known  as  the  Qran  Chaco,  claimed  by  the  Ajgentine  Confederation, 
but  occupied  by  native  Indian  tribes;  and  S.  by  Corrientes.  The 
area  is  about  75,000  square  miles.    The  population  is  about  250,000. 

Surface,  Soil,  Hydrography, — ^The  northern  part  of  the  oountiy  is 
mountainous.  From  the  Serra  Seiada,  one  of  the  mountain  ranges 
which  traverse  the  middle  of  Brasil  from  east  to  west,  a  branch  called 
Sierra  Amambahy  detaches  itself  near  15*  S.  lat  and  55*"  W.  long. 
This  branch  runs  for  some  distance  south-south-west,  and  then  souw, 
dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  Parang  which  run  east,  from  those  of 
the  Paraguay,  which  run  west  It  enters  Paraguay  near  20*  S.  lat, 
passes  in  a  southern  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  24*  S.  lat,  where  it 
turns  eastward  and  termmates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parantf,  opposite 
the  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Qaedaa  [Brazil,  vol  ii.  coL  94.1  Whera 
it  rans  west  and  east  this  range  is  called  Sierra  Maracaju.    That 

Eortion  of  Paraguay  which  lies  on  the  east  and  north  of  this  range  is 
ttlc  known,  being  possessed  by  native  tribes.  It  seems  to  have  a 
very  broken  surface,  exhibiting  a  succession  of  valleys  and  ranges  of 
high  hills,  all  covered  with  tall  forest-trees.  The  rivers  which  descend 
from  it  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  country  west  of  the 
Sierra  Amambahy  is  less  mountainous,  but  has  likewise  a  broken 
surface,  and  its  rivers  run  with  great  velocity,  though  their  course  is 
less  interrupted  by  rapids.  It  is  also  well  wooded,  and  in  general  of 
great  fertility,  but  few  if  any  whites  have  settled  in  this  part 

The  remainder,  or  that  part  which  is  situated  south  of  24*  S.  lat, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  pleasant  countries  of  South  Americik 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  gently 
sloping  eminences,  and  broad  open  valleys  intersected  here  and  there 
with  lakea  The  high  lands  which  form  the  watershed  between  the 
affluents  of  the  Parand  and  those  of  the  Paraguay,  are  throughout  this 
southern  and  cultivated  part  of  Paraguay  much  nearer  to  the  Rio 
Parani.  The  lower  grounds  and  plains  are  in  some  tracts  savannahs, 
and  afford  excellent  pasture-ground ;  single  palm-trees  are  dispersed 
over  them.  The  hills  and  slopes  however  are  wooded  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  frequently  with  stately  forest-trees.  The  vigorous 
vegetation  shows  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  still  more 
evidently  proved  by  the  extent  of  cultivation.  Though  cultivation 
generally  occurs  only  in  detached  patches  and  isolated  tracts,  no  part 
of  the  interior  of  South  America  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soil 
under  cultivation  than  the  southern  half  of  Paraguay.  But  there  are 
some  tracts  less  favourable  for  agriculture.  Nearly  thirty  miles  south 
of  Assuncion  begins  a  low  tract  of  allurial  soil,  which  is  covered  with 
extensive  marshes  partly  occupied  by  shallow  pools  of  water.  It  is 
several  miles  vTide,  and  extends  along  the  Paraguay  to  its  junction 
with  the  Parana.  Though  in  general  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  separated 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  by  forests,  which  supply  occupation  to  a 
small  number  of  wood-cutters,  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  unhealthy 
tract  Near  the  place  where  the  Paraguay  joins  the  Parand  the  coun- 
try is  more  elevated,  and  its  surface  is  overgrown  with  thorny  acacias 
and  underwood  of  ever^  kind.  But  along  the  Parana  other  tracts  of 
marshy  ground  of  a  similar  description  extend  as  far  as  the  i^and  of 
Apip^,  from  which  to  the  Salto  de  Sette  Qliedas  the  hills  and  elevated 
ground  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  riven  Panma  and  Paraguay  which  inclose  Paraguay  on  thr6« 
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tides  are  described  under  Aroentike  Ck>irFEDEBATiON  and  Bbazil. 
They  differ  greatly  in  their  oharaoter  as  navigable  rivers.  The 
Paraguay  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent  within  this  oouutry,  thouffh 
its  course  is  rather  rapid  at  its  northern  extremity  near  the  rooky 
barrier  called  Fecho  dos  Morros  (21^  20'  a  lat).  Vessels  of  800  tons 
burden  may  ascend  it  as  far  as  Assnncion,  and  emaller  vessels  several 
hundred  miles  within  the  boundary  of  Brazil.  The  Parand,  which 
runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  is  much  less  favourable  to 
navigation.  The  great  cataract,  called  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas,  near 
24°  S.  lat,  forms  an  insuperable  impediment  to  navigation;  and  even 
lower  down  there  occur  several  difficult  passages,  where  the  river 
descends  in  long  rapida  over  rooky  shoals.  Vessels  of  800  tons  burden 
ascend  to  the  island  of  Apip^,  to  take  in  timber.  Some  of  the  smaller 
rivers  which  join  the  Paraguay,  are  navigable  to  a  short  distance  from 
their  junction  witii  it,  but  one  of  them,  the  Tibiquari,  is  navigable 
above  a  hundred  miles.  It  drains  the  southern  portion  of  the  country, 
and  falls  into  the  Paraguay  near  26"*  80'  B.  lat 

Climate  and  Productions, — Paraguay  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the 
intertropical  rains.  The  rainy  season  occurs  in  the  months  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  rains  are  far  less  abundant 
than  nearer  the  equator,  but  sufficient  to  bring  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  into  full  action.  Except  in  the  marshy  districts  the  cUmate  is 
eaid  to  be  very  salubrious.  At  Assunoion  the  ordinary  summer  tempe- 
rature is  85°  Fahr.,  but  it  sometimes  reaches  100°.  In  winter  it  falls 
to  45° ;  but  the  temperature  depends  greatly  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind  :  north  winds  are  hot ;  south  or  south^esst,  cold ;  westerly  winds 
seldom  occur,  and  never  last  more  than  two  hours. 

The  natural  productions  of  Paraguay  include  those  of  temperate  and 
intertropical  climates ;  and  cultivation  might  embrace  a  wider  range. 
But  the  long  interruption  of  foreign  intercourse  and  subsequent 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  have  prevented  all  chance  of  progress 
in  agriculture,  all  the  operations  of  which  are  still  carried  on  in  the 
rudest  possible  manner.  The  principal  articles  cultivated  as  food  are 
maize,  batatas,  mandioc,  yucca-root,  and  beana  The  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton  is  rather  extensive.  Coffee  and 
cacao  grow  luxuriantly ;  and  the  mulberry  tree  is  indigeneous.  The 
principal  fruit-trees  are  oranges  and  figs.  The  vegetables  chiefly 
grown  are  onions,  capsicums,  and  garlia.  Water-melons  and  musk- 
melons  are  abundant  and  good. 

Paraguay  possesses  great  wealth  in  its  forests,  which  contain 
numerous  species  of  lofty  timber-trees,  and  dye^woodis  for  tanning  and 
other  purposes.  Sevex«l  of  tiiem  produce  gums  and  India-rubber, 
and  others  are  used  for  cabinet-work.  All  the  vessels  that  navigate 
the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parang  are  built  of  timber  supplied  by  the 
forests  of  this  country,  and  the  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibres  of  different 
native  plants.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  trees  is  that  which  yields 
the  famous  herb  called  'mat^,'  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  in  general 
use  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  South  America  as  a  beverage.  The 
country  which  separates  the  yerbales  (or  forests  from  which  the  leaf 
is  procured)  from  the  Paraguay  is  without  cultivation,  and  covered 
with  thorny  trees  intersected  by  marshv  grounds. 

As  Paraguay  does  not  contain  such  extensive  prairies  as  those 
which  occur  in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  the  number  of  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  internal 
consumption.  Most  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  South  America  are 
found  in  this  country ;  and  the  monkeys  commit  great  depredations 
on  the  fruit-trees  and  com  fields.  Various  kinds  of  birds,  as  parrots 
and  parroquets,  pheasant?,  toucans,  humming-birds,  and  cockatoos,  are 
numerous.  The  royal  duck,  or  pato-real,  is  nearly  as  laige  as  a  goose, 
with  a  red  and  varied  plumage.  Wild  bees  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  woods,  and  both  honey  and  wax  constitute  artides  of  export 
The  large  ants  of  this  country  have  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists 
on  account  of  the  extensive  habitations  which  they  build.  The  mineral 
productions  are  not  known. 

The  manufactures  are  only  of  the  comparatively  few  articles 
required  for  domestic  consumption ;  and  are  carried  on  in  the  most 
primitive  manner.  The  cotton  for  instance  "  is  cleaned  and  spun  by 
hand,  and  generally  wove  by  itinerant  manufacturers  who  cany  about 
on  horseback  a  portable  loom,  which  they  tie  to  a  tree  wherever  it 
may  be  requisite  to  set  it  up  for  use." 

The  commerce  of  Paraguay  might  become  of  great  importance  were 
personal  security  established  in  the  country,  and  the  energy  of  the 
inhabitants  directed  to  peaceful  pursuits.  The  country  is  extremely 
fertile  in  itself,  and  capable  of  furnishing  very  varied  agricultural  pro- 
ducts :  the  extensive  forests  supply  immense  quantities  of  valuable 
timber ;  and  her  rivers  are  the  highways  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
mining  regions  of  Bolivia  and  BrazJi.  Before  its  independence  Paraguay 
exportt^d  goods  to  Buenos  Ayres  alone  amounting  in  value  to  above 
850,000/.,  consisting  of  8,000,000  lbs.  of  mat^  1,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco^ 
besides  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  &c.  During  the  dictatorship 
of  Francia  in  Paraguay  the  foreign  trade,  and  even  that  carried  on  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  and  not 
much  progress  has  since  been  made  towards  its  restoration,  notwith- 
standing that  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Aigentine  Confedera- 
tion, Brazil,  and  Bolivia,  for  the  opening  of  the  Rio  de  hi  Plata,  the 
ParaniC,  and  the  Paraguay  to  each  other's  flags,  and  also  permitting  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  by  foreign  vessels.  The  chief  exports  at 
present  are  of  mat^,  timberi  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  hides. 


Inhabitantt. — ^In  a  few  of  the  towns  and  their  vicinity  Uvo  a  com* 
paratively  small  number  of  whites ;  and  a  laiger  number  of  mestizos^ 
or  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who  differ  little  firom  them 
in  appearance.  Both  these  classes  undesvtand  and  commonly  speak 
the  language  of  the  Guaranis.  This  tribe  of  aborigines  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  in  manners  and  civilisation  they  approach 
nearer  the  whites  who  reside  among  them  than  any  oUier  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  Some  other  tribes,  as  the  Payaguas  and 
NaUcunga,  are  dispersed  among  the  Ghiannis^  but  th^  consist  of  a 
small  number  of  individuals. 

PdiUcal  Divitian  and  Towns,^Vhe  republic  is  divided  into  eight 
departments,  called,  after  their  capitals — Assuncion,  Concepcion, 
Santiago,  Villa-Rica^  Curuguaty,  Candelaria,  San  Fernando,  and  Santa 
HermcDgilda. 

Atsuncionf  the  capital  of  the  republic,  population  about  8000,  is 
buUt  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  consists  merely  of  one  street  of  considerable  length, 
with  several  connected  lanes,  and  a  great  number  of  small  houses, 
standing  apart,  and  surroimded  by  groves  of  orange-trees.  The 
cathedral  i»  a  building  without  any  pretensions.  The  government- 
house  is  an  extensive  but  tasteless  edifice  of  only  one  floor.  The  best 
buildings  of  the  town  are  a  few  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians,  with  a  few  negroes.  CazapOf 
in  the  interior,  about  30  miles  S.B.  from  Assuncion,  population  about 
2000;  and  Curuguaty^  about  40  miles  N.E.  from  Assuncion,  population 
about  8000,  are  said  to  be  places  of  some  trade.  Neemhuoo,  on  the 
Paraguay,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  republic,  population 
about  4000,  is  the  chief  trading  town  for  foreign  vessela  Villa  Rtale 
de  Concepcion,  also  on  the  Paraguay,  but  considerably  higher,  popu- 
lation 4000,  is  the  chief  mart  for  the  herb  mat^,  the  principal  supply 
of  which  is  obtained  from  the  forests  some  distance  east  of  the  town. 
VUla  Bica,  in  the  interior,  about  25  miles  E.S.E.  from  Assuncion 
population  about  8000,  is  the  centre  of  the  southern  mat^  district 

Hiitory, — ^After  the  Spaniards  had  discovered  the  wide  embouchure 
of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  they  sailed  upwards,  and  tried  to  establish  a 
colony  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  But  two  attempts  of  this  kind 
failed.  The  settiements  contained  onlv  a  small  number  of  settlers, 
who  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  warlike  natives  of  the  plains.  In 
1585,  the  Adelantado,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  was  sent  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vessels  to  found  a  great  colony.  He  sailed  up 
the  Parang  and  Paraguay  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  until  he  came 
to  Paraguay,  where  he  foimded  the  town  of  Assuncion.  From  this 
place  the  Spaniards  by  degrees  spread  over  all  the  countries  of  South 
America  south  of  20*  S.  lat,  and  east  of  the  Andes.  In  the  16th 
centuiy  the  Jesuits  were  sent  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  natives  to  Christianity.  Their  success  was  not  great  until 
they  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  mandate  (about  1690)  forbid- 
ding ell  other  Spaniards  to  enter  their  Misaiones  without  their  per- 
mission. The  Jesuits  settied  among  the  numerous  tribe  called  the 
Quaranis,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  raran^,  above  the  island  of  Apip^, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  certain  dsgree  of  civilisation. 
When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  in  1767,  the  Miasiones  were  inhabited 
by  more  than  100,000  civilised  Indians,  of  whom  perhaps  leas  than 
half  the  number  were  in  Paraguay.  They  afterwards  dispersed  through 
different  parts  of  La  Plata,  but  it  seems  that  the  majority  settied  in 
Paraguay,  which  after  that  time  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  viceroy 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1810,  when  an  independent  government  was 
constituted  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
authority,  and  defeated  GJeneral  Betgrano,  who  had  been  sent  to  bring 
Paraguay  to  obedience.  The  country  soon  after  declared  its  independ- 
ence. After  some  changes  in  the  government,  Doctor  Gaspar  Rodriguez 
de  Francia,  a  lawyer,  was  in  1814  elected  dictator.  In  1817  he  became 
dictator  for  life ;  and  he  ruled  the  country  with  an  iron  sway  till  his 
death  in  1840.  During  his  long  and  cruel  despotism  he  adopted  the 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,  absolutely  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries,  and  placing  the  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  provinces 
under  the  most  irksome  restrictions.  Ko  person  who  entered  the 
country  was  permitted  again  to  leave  it  without  special  permission  from 
Francia  himself  General  Lopez,  who  has  been  dictator  since  1844,  has 
manifested  a  growing  desire  to  open  Paraguay  to  commercial  inter- 
course, not  only  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  but  also  with  foreign 
countries,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  has  entered  into  treaties  by 
which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Paraguay,  Parang  and  La  Plata  rivers 
is  secured. 

(Parish,  Bue/nM  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata, 
2nd  edit. ;  Robertson,  Letters  from  Paraguay  ;  Beaumont,  Traxtls  in 
Buenos  Ayres;  McCann,  Two  Thousand  MiUs  Bide  through  the  Argen- 
tine Provinces.) 

PARAMARIBO.    [Gutaka,  Dutch.] 

PARAMATTA.    [Wales,  New  South.] 

PARANA.    [Brazil;  EntrbRios:  Paraquat.] 
.PARENZO.    [IBTRIA.] 

PARGA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  European  Turkey,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Paxo,  from  which 
it  is  12  miles  dirtant,  in  SQ""  IT  N.  lat.,  20''  18'  R  long.  This  phice  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  16th  century,  when,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  the  inhabitants  of  Pai^a  sought  safety  in  the  protec- 
tion of  Venice^  retaining  however  their  own  muaioipal  council,  tha 
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appointment  of  their  maflistratei^  and  several  other  privileges.  This 
state  of  things  Issted  till  ue  &11  of  Venice,  in  1797,  when,  in  the  par^ 
tition  of  the  Venetian  territories  between  France  and  Austria,  France 
kept  for  herMlf  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Venetian  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Kpirus.  But  sfter  the  invasion  of  Eg^ypt  by  Bonaparte 
a  Turco-Rnssian  fleet  and  army  attacked  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  took 
them  from  the  French,  snd  at  the  same  time  Ali  Pasha  of  Epirus 
attacked  the  French  garrison  of  Prevesa,  and  massacred  it  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  atrocity.  He  likewise  invaded  Butrinto  and 
Vonitza,  from  which  the  French  had  withdrawn,  as  well  as  from  Parga. 
Parga  however  was  strong  by  nature,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  sum- 
moned by  All  to  submit,  boldly  refused,  but  admitted  a  Turkish  bey 
to  reside  among  them,  aooording  to  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  to  protect  them  against  any  encroachments  from 
Ali.  Parga  remained  in  this  state  of  nominal  subjection  to  the  Porte 
till  IS 06,  when  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  fearing  that  Ali  would  renew  his  attempts  to  subjugate 
them,  appli^  for  protection  to  the  Russian  admiral  on  the  station, 
who  sent  tiiem  a  garrison. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the  Ionian  Islands  being  given  up 
to  France,  the  Russian  troops  which  were  stationed  in  them  withdrew, 
including  the  detachment  at  Parga,  which  was  now  garrisoned  by  the 
French.  In  1814,  the  English,  having  already  driven  the  French  out 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Corfu,  and  placed  a  garri- 
son in  the  island  of  Paxo,  which  lies  in  sight  of  Paiga,  Ali  Pasha  sent 
a  considerable  force  against  Parga,  which  invaded  its  tenitoiy,  took 
some  villages,  and  murdered  or  carried  away  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
Pai^uinotes  sallied  out  of  their  town,  repulsed  the  Turks,  and  killed 
the  bey,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Ali.  The  French  garrison  remained 
within  the  citadel,  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  action.  The  Par- 
guinotes,  seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  protection  of 
France,  applied  to  the  English  at  Paxo,  in  March,  1814.  General 
Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  sent  a  detachment 
with  two  frigates ;  and  the  Paiguinotes  having  surprised  the  citadel 
and  hoisted  the  English  flag,  the  detachment  was  landed,  and  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  the  French  garri- 
son was  sent  to  Corfu.  After  the  general  peace  that  followed  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  L,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  at  Constan- 
tinople between  the  English  minister  and  the  divan  early  in  1817,  for 
the  delivery  of  Psrga  to  the  Porte,  under  the  condition  that  those 
inhabitants  who  might  dioose  to  emigrate  should  have  an  asylum  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  that  their  immoveable  property  should  be 
valued  and  paid  for  by  the  Porte  previous  to  their  embarkation.  This 
arrangement  was  formally  announced  to  the  Paiguinotes  by  a  pro- 
clamation dated  May  28, 1817.  The  primates  and  other  inhabitants, 
nxmibering  altogether  above  3000,  declared  that  all  would  leave  the 
place  rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  Turks. 

The  proceedings  for  the  estimation  and  payment  of  the  property 
were  protracted  for  nearly  two  years  through  the  cavils  of  the  Turkish 
commissioner  and  the  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  wished  to  obtain 
Parga  without  paying  the  money.  At  last,  in  May,  1819,  the  whole 
population  of  Parga  embarked  in  English  vessels,  having  received  the 
valued  amount  of  their  property,  150,0002.,  and  were  settled  at  Paxo 
and  Corfu.    The  Turks  then  occupied  Parga. 

The  town  of  Paiga  stands  on  a  rock  forming  a  small  peninsula.  It 
has  two  ports,  one  of  them  anciently  called  yXuicirf  Xl/xiyy  '  the  port  of 
sweet  waters,'  now  Port  Veliki.  The  town  is  walled  and  has  narrow 
streets.  The  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  almost  impregnable. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  and  the  townsmen  export  oil, 
tobacco,  fruit,  and  tolerably  good  wine. 

PARIA,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  island  of  Trinidad 
and  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  has  received  its  name  from 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  continent,  which  was  once  called  Paria, 
a  name  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  Cumana.  The  gulf  has 
nearly  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  extends  about  100  miles,  from 
61^  80'  to  63^  W.  long.,  and  is  about  40  miles  across.  A  hilly  pro- 
montory, projecting  from  the  continent  of  South  America  more  than 
70  miles,  separates  the  gulf  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  terminates 
on  the  east  with  Cape  Punta  de  la  Pe&a,  which  is  also  called  Cape 
Paria.  Opposite  this  cape,  and  about  20  miles  from  it,  is  the  most 
north-western  point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  opening  contains 
four  strolts  formed  by  three  rocky  intervening  inlands.  The  most 
western  of  these  straits,  called  Boca  de  Dragon  (Dragon's  Mouth),  is 
the  widest,  being  about  six  miles  across  to  the  rooky  island  called 
Chacachaoares,  and  is  that  commonly  used  by  large  vessels.  The  Isla 
de  Huevos  (Isle  of  Eggs)  forms  the  second  strait,  called  Ship  Channel, 
which  is  only  two  mUes  wide,  and  is  used  by  vessels  leaving  the  golf. 
Between  the  Isla  de  Huevos  and  the  Isla  de  Monos  (Isle  of  Apes)  is 
the  Huevo  Channel,  which  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  preceding,  and 
is  more  used  by  vessels  entering  the  gulf.  The  Monos  Channel, 
between  the  Isla  de  Monos  and  the  north-western  point  of  Trinidad, 
is  the  narrowest,  and  the  current  in  it  is  the  strongest.  It  is  only 
navigated  by  sooall  vessels.  As  the  current  runs  through  all  these 
straits  northward,  the  gulf  can  only  be  entered  with  a  strong  breeze. 
The  tides  also,  which  rlBc  about  six  feet,  run  with  great  force.  The 
southern  entry  of  the  gulf  is  between  the  rocky  cape  called  Punta 
Icaoos,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  low  alluvial  shores  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  two  most  western  of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco, 


called  Cano  de  Pedemales  and  Cano  de  Manamo  Grande.  From  these 
low  shores  a  shoal  extends  nearly  across  the  strait,  which  is  called  the 
Serpent's  Mouth.  The  narrow  entry  into  the  gulf  can  only  be  passed 
with  a  strong  south-west  wind.  The  gulf  itself  may  ba  oonaidered  as 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  harbours  on  the  globe.  It  olTen 
nearly  everywhere  excellent  anchorage,  especially  sloxkg  the  coasts  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  in  from  3  to  SO  fathoms  water,  and  the  ground 
is  everywhere  free  of  rocks. 

PAKIME  MOUXTAINa  [Brazil;  OrikoooRivsb;  Vsnbzukla.] 

PARIS,  the  metropolis  of  France  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
Seine,  is  situated  on  the  river  Seine^  and  about  110  miles  in  a  straight 
line  E.S.E.  from  its  mouth.  The  church  of  St-Genevi^ve,  Uie  pave- 
ment of  which  is  199  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  in 
48'*  60'  69"  N.  Ut,  2'  20'  67-  K  long.  The  Observatory  of  Paris  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  stands  in  48"  60^  18"  N.  lat,  2"  20'  22" 
E.  of  Greenwich.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1861 
was  996,067  within  the  old  walls  and  barriers;  but  reckoning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  inclosed  by  the  new  fortifications,  the 
population  exceeds  1,260,000. 

Paris  is  mentioned  by  CsBsar  under  the  name  of  Lutetia,  which  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Parisii,  a  Celtic  tribe,  and  stood  on  the  largest 
of  the  islands  formed  here  by  the  Seine.  On  this  island,  called  tle-de- 
la-Cit^,  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  now  stands.  In  B.a  64,  Cesar 
convoked  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of  Gaul  at  Lutetia.  The  town 
was  burnt  in  the  following  year  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  subsequently  came  with  the 
rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power,  and  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Lugdunensis  Qaarta,  or  Senonia.  For  the  next  four  centuries 
Lutetia  appears  to  have  been  of  little  importance.  About  a.d.  360  it 
took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  ParisiL  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  from  246 ;  in  272  St-Deuys,  its  first  bishop,  suffered 
martyrdom  with  his  companions  in  the  persecution  of  Valerian  on 
the  hill  of  Montmartre,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
this  event  Lutetia  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Julian  while  he 
governed  the  provinces  of  GauL  Under  the  Romans  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  town  extended  beyond  the  island  to  botJi  banks 
of  the  river.  Several  traces  of  Roman  altars,  tombs,  and  aqueducts 
have  been  discovered  at  various  times  on  the  site  of  Paria 

Childeiio  I.  drove  the  Romans  from  Paris  in  466.  His  son  Clovis, 
after  his  conversion  to  Chiistianity,  made  Paris  his  capital  in  608,  and 
was  buried  there  in  611.  Paris  gave  name  to  one  of  the  kingdoms 
into  which  the  dominions  of  the  Franks  were  divided.  After  667  it 
ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Several  of  the 
churches  and  other  religious  establi^ments  of  Paris  were  foimded  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Merovingian  princes.  A  small  basilica  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  Notre-Dame 
before  the  Prankish  invasion.  Under  Clovis  was  built  over  the  grave 
of  St.  Genevieve  a  church,  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  abbey  of  St-Genevi6ve.  Childe- 
bert  who  died  in  668  laid  the  foundation  of  Notre-Dame,  and  of  the 
abbeys  of  St-Germain-des-Pr^  and  St-Germain-rAuxerroia  The 
Paris  of  Merovingian  times  covered  the  tle*de-la-Citd,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  by  two  gates  that  opened  upon  two 
bridges  corresponding  to  the  Grand-Pont  and  the  Petit-Pont,  which 
now  cross  the  northern  and  the  southern  arms  of  the  Seine  respelotively. 
To  the  east  of  the  street  that  united  the  two  bridges  lay  the 
cathedral,  the  baptistenr,  and  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  which  long 
after  became  the  H6t«l-Dieu.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
partly  on  the  site  of  the  Maroh^ux-Fleurs,  was  a  building  called  the 
prison  of  Glaucimis ;  and  between  the  cathedral  and  the  present 
Palais-de-Justice  was  the  commercial  part  of  the  city. 

Charlemagne  did  not  reside  in  Paris,  but  he  established  there  in 
779,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  a  school  in  which  reading, 
writing,  calculation,  and  singing  were  taught  Under  his  successors 
Paris  became  the  patrimony  of  hereditary  counts.  In  846  the  North- 
men pillaged  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants  had  deserted;  in  866-7 
they  pillaged  it  a  second  time,  and  burnt  soine  churches ;  in  861  they 
pillaged  it  a  third  time,  and  burnt  more  ohmrches,  to  which  and  to 
the  clei^  the  Northmen  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  had 
a  great  aversion.  At  this  time  they  broke  down  the  Grand-Pont  to 
enable  their  barks  to  ascend  higher  up  the  river,  whither  they  repaired 
to  plunder  the  towns  on  the  Upper  Seine.  After  their  retreat,  the 
bridge  was  repaired  by  Charles  le  Chauve.  In  886  the  Northmen 
under  Siegfried  again  attacked  the  place.  The  assailants,  to  the 
number  of  88,000,  made  several  attacks,  in  which  they  were  foiled  bv 
the  bravery  of  Count  Eudes ;  the  emperor  Charles  Le  Gros  came  with 
succour  to  the  beleaguered  city,  but  instead  of  fighting,  he  concluded 
a  disgraceful  treaty  with  the  Northmen.  It  was  to  recompense  the 
bravery  of  Eudes,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  888,  he  was 
elected  to  the  throne  of  France  in  an  assembly  of  the  grandees  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Northmen  again  appeared  before  Paris,  and  were 
defeated  by  Eudes  with  fearfiU  slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Montfaucon. 

Hugues  Capet,  son  of  Hugues  the  Great,  grandson  of  Robert^ 
brother  of  Count  Eudes,  and  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  having 
become  King  of  France  in  987^  continued  to  reside  at  Paris,  which 
thus  again  became  the  capitaL  Hugues  and  his  successors  resided 
in  the  building  now  called  the  Palaia-de-Justice.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  VL  (1108-1137),  it  is  probable  that  the  fortresses  or  prisons  of 
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Le>Qniiid-Ch&tdlet  md  Le-PetiMHifttelet  on  the  north  and  Bonth  banks 
of  the  river,  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  bridges  from  La-Oit^  to 
the  mainland,  were  built :  they  were  demolished,  Le-Petit>Ch&telet  in 
1782,  and  Le-Grand-ChAtelet  in  1802.  By  the  same  king,  the  suburbs 
on  the  north  and  south  banks  were  iuolosed  by  walls,  and  thus  inoor- 
porated  with  the  insular  part  of  the  city.  This  was  the  second 
incloaing  wall  that  girt  tihe  city  of  Paris  whioh  then  consisted  of  three 
parts — the  town  north  of  the  Seine,  the  city  on  the  island,  and  the 
university  on  the  southern  bauk.  Under  rhilippe  Auguste,  a  new 
wall  8  feet  thick,  strengthened  by  500  towers  and  by  a  deep  fosse, 
WHS  built,  comprehending  a  much  larger  indosure  than  those  of 
former  times,  both  on  the  north  and  south  bank,  and  some  of  the 
principal  streets  were  paved ;  the  foundation  of  the  present  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame  was  laid ;  several  other  churches  also,  and  the  hospital 
de-la-Trinit6  were  built. 

In  the  reign  of  Jean  II.  (1350-64),  the  town  had  again  outgrown  its 
limits,  and  many  edifices  had  been  erected  without  the  walls.  In 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  English  afcer  the  battle  of  Poitiers 
(1356),  new  walls  were  raised  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  compre- 
hending a  yet  larger  inclosure  than  those  of  Philippe  Auguste ;  and 
on  the  south  side  the  old  walls  were  repaired  and  the  ditches 
deepened.  The  island  of  Notre-Dame,  now  tle-de-3t.-Louis,  immediately 
above  the  Ile-de-la-Cit^,  was  also  fortified,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Seine  both  above  and  below  the  oity  was  obstructed  by  strong  iron 
chains. 

The  treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  and  the  events  connected  with  it,  gave 
Paris  into  the  power  of  the  English  Henry  VI.,  under  whom  it  was 
governed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from  1421  to  1436.  In  1429  it 
was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  In  1436  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  the  Count  of  Richemont,  constable 
of  France,  and  the  Count  Dunois,  with  the  aid  of  the  townspeople. 
The  English  garrison  was  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword,  except  a 
few  who  retired  to  the  fortress  of  the  Bastille  (one  of  the  great 
fortified  gates  erected  in  the  line  of  the  last-mentioned  wall  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Bue-St-Antoine),  and  surrendered  upon  terms. 

Daring  the  troubled  period  of  the  dynasty  of  Valois,  the  edifices, 
public  and  private,  of  the  city  were  gradually  improving  in  character. 
The  population  of  Paiis  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  is 
supposed  by  Dulaure  to  have  been  about  150,000.  The  police  of  the 
place  was  wretched ;  the  environs  and  suburbs,  and  occasionally  Paris 
itself,  were  infested  with  wolves.  In  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  were  repaired  and  strengthened.  Under 
Charles  IX.  (1566),  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  partially  enlarged,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  then  in  course  of 
erection,  by  Catherine  de*  Medici,  the  queen-mother.  The  residence 
of  the  king  was  at  that  time  at  the  Louvre,  originally  a  fortress  of 
ancient  date,  which  had  been  made  a  royal  residence,  and  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  the  care  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  was  at  this  time 
being  gradually  rebuilt.  The  rebuilding  of  the  suburb  of  St-Germain, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  had  been  ruined  in  the  wars  of 
the  15th  century,  was  commenced  and  some  of  its  streets  paved  in 
the  time  of  Fran9oi8  I. ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henri  III.  a  bridge  was 
erected  (near  where  the  Pont-Royal  now  stands)  to  connect  the  quarter 
of  the  Louvre  with  this  suburb.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
bridge  across  the  undivi'ded  stream  of  the  Seine.  There  were  five 
other  bridges  which  connected  the  island  of  La-CitS  with  the  main : 
the  Qrand-Pont  (now  Pont-au-Chaoge),  the  Petit-Pont,  the  Pont-des- 
Moulins,  connecting  La-Cit^  with  the  north  bank  of  the  river  a  little 
below  the  Pont-au-Change ;  Pont-Kotre-Dame,  in  a  line  with  the 
Petit-Pont  over  the  north  arm  of  the  Seine ;  and  the  Pont-SL-Michel, 
opposite  the  Pont-au-Change  over  the  southern  arm.  In  the  reign  of 
Henri  II.  the  erection  of  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  was  commenced,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards.  The 
population  of  Paris  in  the  time  of  Henri  III.  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  200,000.  In  August  1572  Paris  witnessed  the  terrible 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  which  it  is  said  that  nearly  5000 
persons  were  killed.  In  1588  the  Parisians  who  had  embraced  the 
party  of  the  League,  barricaded  the  streets  with  chains,  with  the 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  occasion,  and  with  casks  of  earth;  and 
manning  the  barricades  with  musqueteers,  defeated  the  troops  which 
Henri  III.  had  brought  into  the  city.  Henri  quitted  Paris  next  day, 
and  the  city  came  into  the  power  of  the  League.  This  revolt  is  known 
in  history  as  '  the  day  of  the  barricades.' 

Upon  the  assassination  of  the  Quises  at  Blois  (December,  1588),  the 
Parisians  broke  out  into  a  fresh  revolt.  Henri  III.  advanced  to 
besiege  Paris,  which  was  now  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne;  but  his  assajssination  at  St-Cloud  (August  20th  1589) 
arrested  his  purpose.  The  siege  was  formed  on  the  Slst  of  the 
following  October,  by  his  successor  Henri  IV.  The  suburb  of  St,- 
Germain  was  plundered ;  but  the  siege  was  raised  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  king  retired  with  his  army.  In  the  following  May  (lS90)  the 
eiege  was  renewed,  the  suburbs  were  all  taken  in  one  night,  and  the 
gates  strictly  blockaded.  The  efiect  of  this  lohg  siege  on  a  population 
Bo  vast  was  truly  dreadful  The  most  loathsome  articles  were  con- 
sumed fop  food;  numbers  perished,  and  parts  of  the  citv  were  almost 
reduced  to  solitudei  Henri,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed  8000  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  pass  out  of  the  place,  and  repeatedly  admitted 


supplies  of  provisions  to  enter.  The  approach  of  a  Spanish  fbree 
under  the  Duke  of  Parma  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  (August  80th) ; 
and  he  did  not  obtain  possession  of  his  capital  till  March  1594. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  Paris  received  many  improvements.  The 
Pont-Neuf  was  completed,  the  hospital  of  St-Louis  built,  several  of 
the  quays  constructed,  and  the  palace  of  the  TuUeriee  finished.  AU 
the  bridges,  except  the  Pont-Neuf,  were  at  this  time  lined  with  honses. 
In  respect  of  cleanliness  and  security  from  robbery,  little  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  taken  place.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  several 
new  bridges  were  erected ;  the  churches  of  St-Roch,  of  the  Oratoire, 
of  Val^e-Grace,  and  the  fa9ade  of  St-Gervais  constructed ;  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  Incurables,  the  Salpdtri^re,  and  the  Foundlings;  an 
aqueduct  to  convey  water  from  Arcueil  to  the  city,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  college  of  Clermont,  afterwards  Louis-le-Grand,  were  built.  The 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg  was  built  by  Maria  de  Medici ;  the  Jardin* 
des-Plantes  (botanical  garden)  was  laid  out;  and  the  Palais  Royal 
was  built  and  the  Acadlmie  Fran^aise  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
New  walls  were  erected  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city,  inclosing  a 
considerable  space  north  of  the  Tuileries,  and  extending  the  circuit  of 
the  inclosure  nearly  to  the  line  of  the  present  boulevanii.  The  island 
of  St.-Louis  was  entirely  covered  with  honses,  surrounded  with  quays, 
and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  bridges.  The  Pont-au-Change  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  river  where  the  Pont* 
Royal  now  stands. 

The  city. suffered  bo  much  during  the  troubled  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  in  1653  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  Paris 
40,000  paupers.  In  the  long  reign  of  this  king,  the  enceinte  of 
Paris  was  again  extended,  and  splendid  gates  and  baniers  built ;  the 
old  ramparts  were  levelled,  and  replaced  on  the  northern  boulevards 
by  magnificent  promenades  planted  with  trees ;  the  quays  were 
repaired ;  more  than  80  new  streets  were  opened,  and  most  of  the  old 
ones  were  widened  and  i*ebuilt.  Instead  of  dismal  posterns  and 
narrow  wickets,  the  gates  of  St-Antoine,  St-Bemard,  SL-Denis,  and 
St.-Martin  rose  in  the  form  of  triumphid  arches.  The  city  was  orna- 
mented with  the  Places  Veiiddme,  des-Victoires,  and  du-CarrouseL 
Perrault  raised  the  oolounade  of  the  Louvre ;  the  Hdtel-des-Invalidea 
was  erected  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged  soldier ;  and  the  infirm  were 
tended  in  the  Salpdtri^re,  which  was  enlarged  and  called  the  General 
Hospital,  with  the  Bicdtre  for  a  dependency. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  streets  of  Paris  were  always 
dirty,  lighted  at  night  only  by  lanterns  hung  out  in  front  of  the  shops ; 
many  were  unpaved,  and  impassable  even  in  summer  except  in  heavy 
boots.  Opposite  the  Tuileries  was  a  wretched  wooden  bridge  called 
Pont-Barbier ;  in  several  quarters  were  seen  the  heavy  chains  which 
served  for  barricades  in  the  times  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde ;  and 
so  impure  was  the  air,  that  bright  copper  vessels  were  coated  with 
verdigris  in  a  single  night.  During  the  night  cut-purses  roamed  the 
streets  with  impunity,  and  assassinations  were  not  uncommon  where 
eveiy  body  went  armed.  The  administration  of  Colbert  and  Louvois 
chepked  these  evils.  The  disorders  of  the  capital  were  in  part  reme- 
died by  increased  efiSciency  of  police ;  pages  and  lackeys  were  dis- 
armed ;  and  lanterns,  each  containing,  a  large  candle,  were  suspended 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  Under  Louis  XIV.  also  was  completed 
the  building  of  the  Tuileries,  the  gardens  of  which  were  laid  out  by 
Le  Notre ;  the  Champs-Elysdes  were  planted  with  trees ;  and  many 
fountains  were  erected  as  decorations  of  the  city,  and  affording 
abundant  supplies  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  interest  of 
science,  the  Observatory  was  funded,  the  College  of  Quatre-Nations 
built,  and  the  Royal  Library  organised;  St.-Sulpice  was  commenced, 
and  Val-de-Qrace  completed;  the  Ch&tdlet  was  built  as  a  special  court- 
house for  the  city  of  Paris;  and  the  Pont-Royal  was  opened,  connecting 
the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  Fauboui^  St-.Gkrmain,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Great  encouragement  was  given  to  manu- 
facturing industry  during  this  reign ;  manufactories  of  plate-glass  and 
tapestry  were  established,  the  latter  being  the  famous  manufactory  of 
the  Gobelins,  established  on  the  little  river  Bi^vre,  which  traverses  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  city,  between  the  Jardin-des-Plantes  on  the 
north  and  the  great  hospital  and  gardens  of  the  Salpdtri^re  on  the 
south,  and  enters  the  Seine  on  the  left  bank  a  little  above  the  bridge 
of  Austerlitz.  The  population  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  fast  approaching  half  a  million. 

From  the  commenoement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  Paris  received  considerable  accessions  both  to  its 
extent  and  the  number  of  its  public  buildings.  The  church  of  Sainte- 
Genevifeve  (the  Pantheon  of  the  revolutionary  period),  the  church  of 
St-Philippe-du-Roule,  near  the  Barrii^re-du-Roule,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  town,  and  the  fa9ade  of  St.-Roch  were  erected ;  the  Mint,,  the 
Ecole  Militaire  (military  school),  and  schools  of  law  (droit)  and  sux^ery 
were  built;  the  corn-market  (halle)  and  several  other  market-places 
were  formed;  fountains  and  theatres  erected;  a  line  of  boulevards 
formed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  the  Petit-Pont,  which  united 
the  tle-de-la-Cit^  with  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  rebuilt ;  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  laid  out,  with  a  statue  of  that  king  in  the  centre ;  the 
H6tel-d*Armenonville  was  repaired  and  converted  into  the  post-offlc'e ; 
a  city  post  was  established ;  the  names  of  the  streets  were  written  up* 
and  the  houses  numbered ;  reflecting  lamps  were  used  for  lighting  the 
streets ;  man^  sumptuous  hotels  were  built ;  and  the  erection  of  the 
Pont  Louis  XVI.  was  oommenoed.    Buis  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
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wall,  which  still  exists,  comprohending  a  much  larger  area  than  any 
previous  iuclosure,  and  deaii^ned  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  com- 
modities without  the  payment  of  the  octrois,  or  local  taxes.  For  tliis 
purpose  68  harriers,  flanl&ed  by  handsome  guard-houses,  were  erected. 
The  faubourgs  du-Roule,  St.-Honor^,  St-Lazare,  Poissoni^i-e,  and 
Chauss^e-d'Antin  were  covered  with  good  houses.  The  Palai8<le- 
Juittice  was  repaired ;  the  Palais-Royal  was  completed ;  the  Ecole-de- 
Mdd^cine,  the  College-de-France,  the  theatres  Frangais,  Italien, 
Feydeau,  de-FOdeon,  and  de-la-Porte-St.-Martin,  the  Botonde  of  the 
Temple,  and  several  halles  and  fountains  were  built ;  and  the  Maroh^ 
des-Innocents  and  other  markets  were  opened. 

The  local  history  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  is  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  itself.  In  1789  (July  14)  the  Bastille  (which  had  been 
greatly  enlarged,  fortified,  and  used  as  a  state  prison)  was  taken  and 
demolished  by  the  Parisians.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the  king 
was  brought  from  Versailles  to  Paris  by  the  Parisian  mob.  On  the 
attempt  of  the  king  to  quit  France  (21st  June,  1791)  some  rioting  took 
place,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1792  fresh  commotions  occurred.  On 
the  20th  June  the  Tuileries  was  attacked  by  the  populace,  and  the 
lives  of  the  royal  family  endangered ;  on  the  10th  August  that  palace 
was  again  attacked,  and  the  king's  Swiss  guards  who  defended  it  were 
slaughtered ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  mob  broke  into  the 
various  prisons  and  massacred  those  confined  in  them.  The  king  was 
deposed,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  gave  place  to  the  Convention, 
in  which  the  more  violent  of  the  revolutionists  gradually  obtained  the 
ascendancy. 

The  guillotine  was  erected  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  (now  Place-de- 
la-Concorde),  between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs- 
Ely  sdes,  and  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  (21st 
Janunry,  1793).  In  June  the  Girondist  party  in  the  Convention  was 
overthrown ;  the  faction  of  the  Mountain  became  supreme,  the  reign 
of  terror  commenced,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents.  Executions  took 
place  daily  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. :  Charlotte  Corday,  the  assassin  of 
Marat,  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and  others,  the 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  Girondist  party  in  the  Convention, 
Egalit^,  duke  of  Orleans,  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  Moun- 
taineers themselves,  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
numerous  others  perished.  The  victims  at  one  time  amounted  to  fifty 
or  sixty  a-day,  and  occasionally  exceeded  that  number.  The  guillotine 
was  shifted  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  Place-de-la-Bastille,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Place-du-Trdne,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city,  in  the  Faubourg  St-Antoine,  whence  it  was  brought  back  to  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  for  the  execution  of  Robespierre  and  his  associates 
(28th  July,  1794),  which  put  an  end  to  •  the  reign  of  terror.*  The 
Convention,  freed  from  the  tyranny  which  Robespierre  had  established, 
restricted  the  power  of  the  terrible  committees,  abolished  the  commune 
of  Paris,  and  reduced  the  clubs  to  subordination.  The  Polytechnio 
school,  the  Institute,  and  the  Bureau-des-Longitudes  owe  their  estab- 
lishment to  the  Convention.  In  1795  the  Parisian  rabble  rose 
repeatedly  against  the  government,  but  were  put  down  by  the  armed 
force  of  the  forty>eight  *  sections,'  into  which  Paris  had  been  divided. 
In  October,  1795,  this  armed  force  itself  rose  against  the  Convention, 
but  was  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  line  at  Paris,  com- 
manded nominally  by  Barras,  but  really  by  Bonaparte.  The  govern- 
ment of  Franco  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  two  legislative 
councils  and  the  executive  directory.  Under  Bonaparte,  successively 
first  consul  and  emperor  (December  2, 1804),  Paris  enjoyed  an  increasing 
prosperity  and  almost  uninterrupted  quiet  till  the  year  1814. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  warlike  activity  of  his  reign,  which 
hung  the  churches  of  Paris  with  the  flags  of  all  the  continental  powers 
of  Europe,  Napoleon  I.  did  not  neglect  the  decoration  of  his  capital 
AU  the  houses  which  as  yet  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  quays  were 
swept  away,  and  the  prospect  of  the  river  opened  entirely  to  view ; 
the  quays  were  extended ;  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz  spanned  the  Seine 
opposite  the  Jardin-des-Plantes;  the  Pont-de-la-Citd  joined  the  Ile-St- 
Louis  to  the  ile-de-la-Cit<$;  the  Pont-des-Arts  connected  the  Louvre 
with  the  Institute;  and  the  Pont-de-Jena,  the  most  western  bridge  of 
Paris,  which  crosses  the  river  opposite  the  jficole-Militaire  and 
Champ -de -Mars,  was  erected.  The  9urcq  Canal  was  commenced 
to  bring  the  water  of  that  river  to  the  plateau  of  la-Villete  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  nearly  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine. 
Numerous  elegant  fountains  sprung  up;  halles  and  markets  were 
established ;  and  five  lai^e  abattoirs  were  built  at  the  extremities  of 
the  town.  The  Louvre  was  fiUed  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  collected  by  no  very  scrupulous  means  from  the  galleries  of 
conquered  countries.  The  great  column  of  the  grand  army  was  erected 
in  €he  Place- Venddme.  The  Luxembourg  palace  was  restored,  and  its 
gardens  embellished  and  united  to  the  Observatory  by  a  magnificent 
avenue.  The  Chamber  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  built  between  the 
Palais-Bourbon  and  the  Pont  Louis  XVL  The  Bourse,  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Madeleine  wore  commenced ;  churches  were 
repaired,  and  the  Pantheon,  again  become  the  church  of  Salnte-Gene- 
viove,  was  restored  to  religious  uses. 

Paris  after  a  gallant  defence  capitulated  on  the  80th  of  March,  1814, 
to  the  allied  forces  under  the  command  of  Prinoo  Schwarzenberg.  On 
the  31st  the  allied  sovereigns  who  accompanied  the  prince  and  their 
troops  entered ;  Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  the  Bourbons  restored. 
Next  year  Napoleon  returned  (March  20th),  to  Paris  firom  Elba,  but 
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tiio  defeat  of  Waterloo  brought  the  allied  English  and  Pmisian  armies, 
under  Wellington  and  Bludier,  before  the  city.    On  the  8th  of  July, 
Louis  XVIIL  re-entered  Paris,  and  the  Bourbons  were  again  restored. 
A  long  interval  of  tranquillity  followed,  during  which  the  Ourcq, 
St-Denia,  and  St.-Martin  canals  were  finished  for  the  supply  of  the 
north  side  of  the  city;  and  the  colleges  of  Henri  IV.  and  SL-Louis 
were  enlarged ;  and  the  lighting,  oleansin^i^,  and  paving  of  the  town 
improved.     Then  followed  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  (1824-80),  during 
wMoh  the  church  of  St.- Vincent-de-Paul  was  commenced,  some  other 
churches  were  repaired  or  rebuilt,  a  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  was  erected 
on  the  Plaeo-Royale,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  Place-des-Victoires, 
the  Pont-de-la-Concorde  adorned  with  statues  of  the  illustrious  warriors 
and  statesmen  of  France,  and  the  bridges  of  Arcole,  de-l' Arch^vdohe,  and 
d'Antin  were  built     In  1880  came  the  Revolution  of  the  three  days 
(27th,  28th,  and  29th)  of  July,  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
and  established  that  of  Orleans.    In  this  memorable  struggle  above  four 
thousand  barricades  were  formed.   .  Of  the  Parisians,  788  were  killed 
and  about  4500  wounded.     The  revolution  of  1830  placed  the  crown 
of  France  on  the  head  of  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  father 
was  guillotined  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1798.    During  this  reign, 
v^ch   lasted  till   1848,   several  important  works  were  completed. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  church  of  La-Madeleine, 
the  Palais-des-Beaux-Arts,  the    church    of   St.-Vincent-de-Paul,  the 
H6tel-de-Ville,  and  the  triumphal  arch  de-l'^toile,  at  the  head  of  the 
long  avenue  of  the  Cbampn-Elysdes  outside  the  barrier  of  Neuilly. 
Several  new  bridges  and  quays  were  constructed ;  the  asvlum  for  deidT- 
mutes  was  rebuUt,  and  the  approaches  opened  to  tne  church   of 
Sidnte  Genevi5ve,  which  was  converted  to  a  temple  in  honour  of  the 
great  men  of  France ;  the  monument  of  July  was  finished,  and  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.  replaced  upon  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army  in 
the  Place-Venddme.    The  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  L  were 
brought  ftrom  St  Helena  to  Paris  by  the  Duke  de  Joinville,  and 
deposited  in  the  Invalides.     The  Place-de-la-Concorde  (Louis  Quinae) 
was  decorated  with  fountains  and  an  obelisk,  brought  from  Luxor  in 
Egypt    The  Piaoes  Louvois  and  St-Sulpice  were  embellished  with 
beautiful  fountains.  The  Barri6re-du-Trdne  was  completed  and  adorned 
with  oolossal  statues  of  St  Louis  and  Philippe  Auguste.     Several 
railway  termini  were  erected;  the  artesian  well  of  Gronello  was  bored; 
the  normal  school  built ;  and  last  not  least,  the  city  of  Paris  and  its 
suburbs  were  surrounded  by  vast  fortifications,  protected  by  fourteen 
detached  forts,  at  a  cost  of  not  lees  than  twenty  millions  sterling. 

In  1848  the  sti£P-necked  opposition  of  Ring  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
ministers  to  electoral  reform  led  to  the  erection  of  barricades  and  a 
new  revolution,  in  which  the  troops  soon  fraternised  with  the  people. 
The  king  abdicated  (February  24)  in  favour  of  bis  grandson,  the 
Count  de  Paris,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  gig  in  1842,  outside  the  Barri^re-de- Neuilly.  The  count  was 
not  accepted  :  the  republican  chiefs  then  taking  the  lead  appointed  a 
provisional  government,  and  proclaimed  a  democratic  republic.  A  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  convoked,  which  framed  a  constitution  in  form 
of  a  republic  with  a  president  for  cliief  magistrate.  The  Red  Republican 
party,  dissatisfied  with  the  comparative  moderation  of  the  assembly, 
formed  numerous  olubs,  in  which  the  wildest  principles  of  socialism 
were  advocated,  subversive  alike  of  property  and  society.  In  further- 
ance of  these  objects,  a  vast  assemblage  of  clubbists,  led  on  by  Barb^s 
and  others,  forced  their  way  into  the  National  Assembly,  and  proposed 
**  a  tax  upon  the  rich  to  carry  on  war  for  Poland."  They  then  seized 
the  H6tel-de-Ville,  aud  proclaimed  a  provisional  government  (May  15, 
1848);  but  ultimately  the  national  guard  forced  their  way  in,  and 
arrested  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  who  were  lodged  in  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes.  The  loss  of  their  leaders  however  did  not  discourage 
the  socialists.  On  the  23rd  of  June  barricades  were  again  thrown  up 
in  the  streets,  and  firing  continued  in  moat  parts  of  Paris  during  the 
nigliK  On  the  24th  the  troops,  under  generals  Cavaignac  and  Lamori- 
ci5re,  succeeded  with  great  loss  in  driving  the  insurgents  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  On  the  25th  all  the  positions  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  Were  taken,  and  on  the  26th  the  Faubourg  du- 
Temple  was  swept  with  cannons  and  howitzers,  and  the  whole  city  was 
in  the  evening  in  the  hands  of  the  government  by  which  General 
Cavaignac  had  been  appointed  dictator.  It  was  in  this  bloodv  insur- 
rection that  the  noble  archbishop  of  Paris  (Denis  Affre)  lost  his  life, 
having  been  shot  down  by  an  unknown  hand  when,  during  a  tem* 
porary  cessation  of  the  battle,  he  mounted  a  barricade  in  order  to 
prevent  the  further  efi'usion  of  blood,  and  to  make  peace  between  the 
combatants. 

The  constitution  framed  by  the  assembly  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries  (November  11,  1848),  and  Prince  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  who 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  21st  of  December  following  in  the 
National  Assembly,  which  still  continued  its  sittings  till  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  May  27th,  1849.  Under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  the  Prince  both  the  mad  attempts  of  the  Red 
Republicans  were  suppressed  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Legitimists  and 
Orl^anists  baffled.  At  last  the  President^  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disquieting  hopes  of  parties,  issued  a  decree,  December  2,  1851, 
dissolving  the  Legislative  Assembly,  re-establishing  universal  sufiErage 
(which  had  been  yery  considerably  narrowed  by  the  aasemhly),  pro- 
posing the  election  of  a  prseidentfor  ten  years^  and  a  second  ohamberi 
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or  aenate,  and  dedaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  leaden  of  the 
Orl^anist  and  Republican  parties,  Thiers,  ChaDgamier,  Cavaignae, 
Lamorici&re,  and  others,  n^ere  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  GasUe  of 
Vincennes,  and  Paris  was  occupied  with  troops.  The  result  of  the 
Prince's  appeal  to  the  people  was  the  maintenance  of  his  authority  on 
the  bases  proposed  in  his  decree  of  December  2  by  7,439,216  afi^ 
mative  votes  against  640,737  negative  ones.  In  the  course  of  September 
in  the  following  year  the  councils-general  of  the  French  departments 
prayed  for  the  stability  of  the  Prince's  power,  and  the  majority  of 
them  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  The  necessary  prelimi- 
naries for  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  were  taken  by  the 
Senate  in  November  1852,  and  a  '  plebiscite '  resuscitating  the  imperial 
dignity  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon  obtained  7,864,189  affirmative 
votes  against  253,145  negative  ones  from  the  electors  of  France  on 
November  21  and  22.  Accordingly  Louis  Napoleon  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  from  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  on  December  2, 1852,  and  took  the 
title  of  Napoleon  III.,  thus  assertiog  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  son  of  Napoleon  J.,  to  be  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  in  which  Paris  stands  is  screened 
by  two  chains  of  hills.  On  the  right  bank  the  series  sweeps  round 
nearly  in  a  semicircle,  forming  the  hill  of  Bercy  in  the  south-east,  the 
heights  of  Charonne,  Mdnilmontant^  Belleville  (the  western  part  of 
which  is  called  the  hill  of  Chaumont),  La-Villette,  and  Montmartre. 
The  hill  of  Montmartre  slopes  down  westward  to  the  plateau  of 
Mon9eau,  where  the  ground  again  lises  to  the  hill  of  Chsullot  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  city.  The  highest  points  are  the  hills  of  Mont- 
martro,  Mdnilmontaut,  and  Chaumont,  which  rise  from  262  to  295  feet 
above  the  valley.  On  the  south  side  the  heights  that  screen  the  valley 
are  lower.  Opposite  Bercy  the  bank  of  the  river  is  level,  but  the 
ground  rises  slowly  to  the  plateau  of  Ivry  and  the  hill  of  Cailles, 
beyond  which  runs  the  Bi^vre.  North  of  the  Bi^vre  the  ground  riaes 
sensibly,  and  forms  the  hill  of  Sainte-Qenevi^ve,  which  is  covered  with 
buildings.  This  hill  is  joined  towards  the  south-south-west  to  the 
plateau  of  Mont-Souris,  to  the  west  of  which  the  surface  slopes  down 
to  Petit-Montrouge,  and  again  rises  near  the  barriera  of  Mont-Pamasse 
and  Maine ;  thence  there  is  a  slight  declivity  to  Vaugirard,  between 
which  and  the  Seine  is  the  wide  plain  of  Grenelle.  At  a  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  to  five  miles  from  these  heights  there  is  another  and 
higher  series  of  hills,  comprising  the  heights  of  Villejuif,  Rungis,  Hay, 
Bagneuz,  Moudon,  St.-Cloud,  and  Moht-Valdrien,  the  highest  point 
around  Paris,  being  a  few  feet  higher  than  Montmartre.  A  lai^ge 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Paris  is  built  over  vast  caverns  formed 
by  quarrying  the  rock.  These  old  quarries  have  been  converted  into 
catacombs,  in  which  are  deposited  the  bones  of  the  dead  collected 
from  the  cemeteries  that  formerly  existed  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city.  The  great  cemetery  of  Paris  is  that  of  Pdre-la-Chaise,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Charonne.  There  are  cemeteries 
also  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre. 

The  Seine  enters  Paris  at  Bercy,  on  the  south-east,  and  flows  with 
a  gentle  curve  convex  towards  the  north,  and  leaves  the  city  at  Passy, 
on  the  extreme  west,  after  a  course  of  about  five  milea     Near  the 

Jiiddle  of  the  distance  it  forms  two  islands,  the  Ile-St-Louis  and  the 
le-de-la-Cit^,  which  are  covered  with  buildings.  The  former  Isle  of 
Louvier,  which  was  used  as  a  dep6t  for  firewood,  is  now  united  to  the 
quay.  In  all  its  length  the  river  is  lined  with  broad  stone  quays, 
bacJ^ed  by  maoy  fine  buildings.  The  quays,  which  have  been  recently 
enlarged,  repaired,  and  levelled,  are  fenced  with  parapets,  and  furnished 
with  ntimerous  wharfs  and  landing-places.  Baiges  of  large  tonnage 
are  towed  up  the  river  from  Rouen  and  Havre  with  colonial  and  other 
produce  for  the  supply  of  the  capital ;  steamers  also  ply  on  the  Seine. 
In  1854  a  vessel,  built  at  Bordeaux  for  the  purpose,  sailed  from  Rio 
Janeiro  direct  to  Paris,  and  unloaded  her  cargo  on  the  quays.  The 
winding  course  of  the  river  however,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation [Seine],  prevent  Paris  from  being  a  sea-port;  the  advantages 
of  such  a  position  are  already  conferred  upon  the  city  by  the  railways 
that  connect  it  with  all  the  principal  sea-ports  of  France.  The  Seine 
is  kept  clear  from  all  impurities;  it  flows  between  its  beautiful  quays 
in  a  stream  so  pure  that,  after  traversing  the  whole  length  of  Pbris, 
one  ma^  see  the  bottom  in  a  clear  day.  There  are  numerous  baths 
and  swunming  schools  upon  it,  and  places  resembling  roofed  boats 
with  open  sides,  in  which  linen  is  washed  and  got  up.  The  river  is 
spanned  by  above  twenty  bridges,  many  of  which  have  been  repaired 
or  partly  rebuilt  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  bridges  of  Paris  is  the  Pont-Neuf,  which  crosses  the 
Seine  at  the  north  side  of  the  tle-de-la-Cit^,  and  is  embellished  with  a 
/Statue  of  Henri  lY.  A  new  bridge,  to  be  called  Alma,  is  now  (March, 
1855)  being  constructed  between  the  Pont-des-Invalides  and  the  Pont- 
de-Jena  which  is  to  be  connected  by  new  avenues  with  the  barracks 
of  the  £cole  Militaire  and  with  the  triumphal  arch  de-l'^toile.  The 
bridges  of  Paris  afford  many  noble  views,  and  the  quays  form  cheerful 
and  healthy  promenades. 

Commencing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  from  the  terminus  of  the  Orleans  railway,  which  is  in 
the  Boulevard  de-rHdpital,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jazdin-des- 
Plantes,  the  great  bastioned  wall  that  girds  Paris  runs  westward  across 
the  plain  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  Ivry,  Arcueuil,  Qrand  QentiUy,  Montrouge,  Vanvres,  and  Issy, 
striking  the  Seine  again  opposite  Le-Point-du-Jour ;  here  starting  from 


the  right  bank  of  the  river,  it  sweeps  round  sharply  to  north-north- 
east along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bois-de-Boulogne,  wluch  it  separates 
from  the  suburbs  of  Auteuil  and  Passy ;  having  crossed  the  high  road 
to  Nenilly  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  triumphal  arch 
De-l'lfitoile,  it  runs  north-east  and  east,  inclosing  the  plateau  of 
Monceaux  and  the  heights  of  Batignolles  and  Montmartre;  in  the 
angle  between  the  St-Denis  and  the  Ourcq  canals,  which  it  spans 
respectively  a  little  north  and  east  of  the  suburb  of  La-Villette,  tho 
waU  turns  south  along  the  eastern  side  of  Belleville  and  P^re-la-Chaise, 
and  to  the  east  and  south  of  Bercy,  between  which  and  Charenton  it 
again  reaches  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  At  distances  varying  from 
one  to  three  miles  from  the  wall  a  series  of  detached  forts  are  buUt,  one 
of  which,  Fort-de-Charenton,  stands  in  the  angle  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Mame,  near  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort ;  five  between  Ivxy  and 
Issy  command  all  the  approaches  on  the  south ;  the  castle  of  Vinoennes, 
and  four  forts  erected  among  the  hills  that  intervene  between  the 
Mame  and  the  Ourcq  Canal,  coaunand  the  approaches  from  the  east ; 
to  the  north  of  St-Denis  are  two  strong  forts,  one  of  which  spans  the 
great  north  road,  and  the  other  commands  the  Seine  opposite  tle-St.- 
Denis ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  to  the  west  of  the  city 
runs  parallel  with  the  bastioned  wall,  and  at  a  distance  of  between 
one  and  two  miles  from  it,  a  strong  fort  with  bomb-proof  casemates, 
and  large  barracks,  are  built  on  Mont-Val^rien. 

The  outline  of  Paris,  defined  by  the  wall  of  1787,  approximates  to 
an  oval,  having  its  longer  diameter  from  west-north-west  to  east-south- 
east about  5|  miles,  and  its  shorter  diameter  3}  miles.  The  circuit  of 
the  wall  is  15  miles.  The  included  area  is  8500  acres.  The  number 
of  barriers,  or  entrances,  through  this  wall  is  about  50.  Moit  of  these 
barriers  have  toll-houses  attached  to  them,  at  which  the  local  duties 
on  goods  entering  the  capital  are  levied.  Round  this  wall,  on 
the  outer  side,  is  a  road  planted  with  fine  rows  of  trees,  forming  the 
outer  boulevards.  Most  of  the  barriers  are  approached  by  wide  roads 
lined  with  double  rows  of  trees,  forming  magnificent  approaches  to 
the  city. 

The  wall  of  1787  incloses  several  portions  which,  as  being  without 
the  walls  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.,  were  designated  '  faubourgs,'  or 
suburbs,  and  which  still  retain  that  name.  Of  these  suburbs  and 
quarters  the  following  are  the  principal : — On  the  west,  Chaillot,  adja- 
cent to  the  Champs-Elysdes ;  on  the  north-west,  the  Faubourg  St- 
Honord  and  the  Fauboui^  Du-Roule;  on  the  north,  the  Chauss^e- 
d'Antin  (one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regularly-built  quarters  in 
Paris),  the  Fauboui^  Montmartre,  the  Faubourg  Poiasonni^re,  the 
Faubourg  St-Denis,  and  the  Faubouig  St.-Martin ;  on  the  north-east, 
the  Faubourg  Du-Temple;  on  the  east,  the  Faubouig  St-Antoine: 
all  these  are  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  On  the  opposite 
bank,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  is  the  Faubouig  St-Victor ; 
on  the  south  part  are  the  Faubourgs  St.-Maroel,  St-Jaoques,  and  St- 
Michel ;  and  in  the  south-west  are  tiie  Faubouig  St-Qermain  and  the 
quarter  of  Qros-Caillou.  The  suburbs  which  surround  Paris  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  of  1787  are  —  Auteuil  and  Passy  on  the  west; 
Batignolles,  Montmartre,  and  La  Villette,  on  the  north;  Belleville, 
M^nUmontant,  Charonne,  and  Bercy,  on  the  east ;  Montrouge,  Vaugi- 
rard, and  Qrenelle,  on  the  south.  All  these  suburbs,  with  a  wide  belt 
of  fields,  gardens,  and  imindosed  land,  are  now  girt  by  the  bastioned 
wall ;  they  are  noticed  under  the  article  on  the  department  of  Seine. 

Before  1789  Paris  was  divided  into  three  parts,  named  City,  Town, 
and  University;  and  subdivided  into  20  quarters.  In  the  year  just 
mentioned  an  ordinance  of  Necker  divided  it  into  60  districts,  each  of 
which  furnished  a  battalion  of  national  guards,  and  elected  a  deputy 
of  the  Tiers-Etat.  For  this  arrangement  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1790  substituted  the  division  into  48  sections.  A  few  years  later 
the  city  was  divided  into  12  arrondissements,  each  administered  by  a 
mayor  and  corporation,  and  subdivided  into  4  quarters.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment still  subsists.  The  general  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in 
two  prefects — the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Seine,  and  the  prefect 
of  police. 

The  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  by  far  the  oldest,  has  narrow 
crooked  streets,  formed  by  lofty  houses,  chiefly  built  of  stone.  The 
outer  parts  of  the  town  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  The  old  streets 
are  without  foot-pavements  and  the  kennel  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  Qreat  improvements  have 
been  made  of  late  years ;  pavements  have  been  laid  with  flag-stones  for 
pedestrians :  all  modern  streets  are  provided  with  foot  pavements, 
which  have  also  been  extended  to  the  older  streets  that  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  them.  The  boulevards  are  a  line  of  streets  form- 
ing a  circuit  of  smaller  extent  than  the  city  walL  They  indicate,  on 
the  north  of  the  river,  the  line  of  the  ramparts  and  ditches  demolished 
and  filled  up  by  Louis  XIV. ;  on  the  south  side  they  are  of  later  date, 
and  take  a  wider  circuit  than  the  ancient  walls.  They  are  planted 
throughout  with  alleys  of  trees.  The  northern  boulevards  are  the 
gayest  tiioroughfares  in  Paris:  they  are  flanked  by  fine  ranges  of 
houses  and  adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  Here  are  somo  of  the 
principal  hotels,  oofiee-houses,  and  restaurants  of  Paris.  On  the 
north  side  of  these  boulevards  are  the  Porte-St.-Martin  and  the  Porte- 
Stw-Denis,  two  splendid  triumphal  arches,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
victories  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  largest  of  the  old  places,  or  squares,  are  the  Place-de-la-Con- 
corde,  the  Place-Venddme,  the  Plaoe-des-Victoires^  and  the  Placenltt- 
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Trdne  (both  oinmlar),  and  the  Plaoe-Royale.  These  phtoes  are  adorned 
with  oolamnt,  statues,  fountains,  or  otifier  decorations.  In  the  Plaoe* 
des-Yictoires  is  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  Place  LouvoiSy  oppo^ 
site  the  great  library,  in  the  Rue-Richelieu,  is  a  splendid  fountain,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  Dae  de  Berry  was  assassinated  in  1820.  The 
Place-du-Carrousel,  to  the  east  of  the  Tuileries,  hardly  any  longer  exists, 
having  become  absorbed  in  the  great  square  inclosed  by  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  as  will  be  explained  below.  There  are 
numerous  fine  public  walks,  as  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  ti^e 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Palius-Royal,  the  Champs-E^ys^ 
the  Ayenue^le-Neuilly,  and  the  numerous  avenuea  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  £lcole  Militaire  and  the  Invalides,  which  are  streets  lined 
with  alleys  of  trees,  like  the  boulevards.  The  Champ-de-MsfS  is  a 
very  laige  inclosure,  attached  to  the  £lcole  Militaire,  and  used  for 
reviews ;  the  Eaplanade-des-Invalides  is  a  garden,  or  pleasure-ground, 
extending  from  the  Hdtel-des-Invalides  to  the  Seine.  To  the  west 
of  the  city  outside  the  great  bastioned  wall  is  the  BoisHle-Boulogne^ 
which  is  laid  out  in  magnificent  drives  and  embellished  with  fine 
sheets  of  water,  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau. 

The  Place-de-la-Conoorde,  an  octagonal  space,  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  magnificent  perspectives,  one  between  the  church  de-la- 
Madeleine  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  other  between  the 
Tuileries  gardens  and  palace  on  the  east,  and  the  triumphal  arch  de- 
r£toile  on  the  west  at  the  head  of  the  Champs-Ely s^es.  It  is 
splendidly  paved,  lighted,  and  decorated ;  allegorical  figures  of  the 
principal  provincial  towns  of  France  surmount  the  eight  pavilions  of 
the  octagon.  In  the  centre  stands  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  guillotine  in  the  first  revolution,  under  which 
Louis  XVL,  Marie  Antoinotte,  Charlotte  Corday,  Robespierre  himself, 
and  many  others,  illustrious  and  ignoble,  fell  during  that  bloody  con- 
vulsion. A  little  west  of  the  Place-de-la-Concorde  the  Avenue-de- 
Marigny  leads  past  the  Elys^e  palace,  the  front  of  which  is  in  the 
Rue-du-Faubourg-St.-Honor^. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  which  has  suoh  a  number  of 
handsome  public  buildings  as  Paris.  A  few  of  the  principal  stru<v 
tures  are  here  briefly  mentioned;  to  describe  all  would  require  not  an 
article  but  volumes.  The  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  crowned  by  its 
two  gigantic  towers,  is  considered  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  success 
ful  existing  specimens  of  gothic  architecture.  It  was  commenced 
A.D.  1010  and  not  completed  till  1260.  The  extreme  length  externally 
is  442  feet;  breadth  162  feet;  breadth  of  nave  42  feet,  length  to 
transept  186  feet,  transept  155  feet,  width  of  front  134  feet,  and 
height  of  towers  235  feet  The  plan  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  four 
aisles,  besides  a  range  of  chapels  on  each  side  between  the  external 
buttresses.  The  whole  building  has  been  recently  cleaned  and  reno* 
ynted.  Notre-Dame  stands  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  Paris,  in  the 
Ile-de-la-Cit^.  The  archbishop's  palace,  which  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  cathedral,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution  of  1880.  On  the 
Isle  are  also  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  one  of  the  best  regulated  hospitals  in  the 
world,  making  up  1000  beds;  the  vast  Palais-de-Justioe,  which  with  its 
beautiful  Sainte-Chapelle  (built  in  1238),  has  been  recently  thoroughly 
restored;  the  Place-Dauphine,  a  triangular  space,  in  which  is  a 
fountain  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Desaix,  the  hero  of  Marengo ;  and 
the  prefecture  of  police.  In  the  Palais-de-Justice  all  the  law  courts 
are  united  except  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  The  Conoiei^gerie,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  lofty  towers,  on  the  Quai-de-l'Horloge,  is  also 
in  the  tle-de-la-Cit^  :  in  the  western  of  these  towers  Marie  Antoinette 
was  imprisoned. 

The  former  Pantheon,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Paris,  has  been 
again  restored  to  ecclesiastical  uses  by  the  present  emperor  and  to  its 
old  title  of  tibe  church  of  Sainte-(3enevidve.  It  is  a  beautiful  edifice 
with  good  general  proportions  and  much  grace  and  elegance  in  the 
outline.  The  exterior  presents  a  design  marked  by  grandeur  and 
simplicity.  A  single  large  order,  whose  columns  are  60  feet  high, 
forms  a  Corinthiui  hexastyle  crowned  by  a  pediment  filled  with 
sculpture ;  there  ore  however  12  other  columns,  besides  4  attached 
The  entablature  is  continued  along  the  whole  building,  of 
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which  it  constitutes  almost  the  sole  decoration,  there  being  no  windows, 
as  the  interior  is  lighted  by  the  dome,  and  by  large  semicircular 
windows  above  the  mtemal  colonnades,  which  are  not  visible  exter^ 
nally.  The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  encircled  by  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  32  columns  36  feet  high,  on  an  unbroken  podium,  or ! 
stylobate.  The  dome  is  entirely  constructed  of  stone  67  feet  in 
diameter  and  190  feet  above  the  ground.  The  interior  is  a  Greek 
cross  in  plan,  the  length  from  east  to  west  being  295  feet,  that  of  the 
transept  262  feet,  and  the  breadth  uniform,  namely  104  feet.  Instead 
of  pier-arches,  the  aisles  are  formed  by  insulated  Corinthian 
columns  40  feet  high,  thereby  producing  an  air  of  great  richness  and 
lightness.  The  totol  length  of  the  church,  including  the  portico,  is 
352  feet.  In  close  proximity  to  the  church  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve,  are 
the  £k;ole-de-Droit,  the  fine  church  of  St-Elienne-du-Mont,  the  poly- 
technic school,  the  college  Henri  lY.,  and  the  college  Louis-le-Grand, 
separated  by  the  Rue-St.-Jacques  from  the  Sorbonne. 

The  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Invalides  consists  of  two  small 
orders,  aoove  which  rises  a  composite  order  of  fortr  oolumns,  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  and  attic,  behind  which  swells  a  magnificent 
dome,  crowned  with  a  lantern  and  spire.  The  dome  is  raised  on  the 
centre  of  a  Greek  cross  on  an  octagonal  base.    It  is  doable ;  the  inner 
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dome^  oonatruoted  with  masonry,  is  ■pherioal;  the  outer,  with  stonfl 
and  brick,  is  spheroidal  Its  diameter  is  80  feet^  and  its  height  above 
the  ground  178  feet.  The  entire  elevation  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
842  feet  The  dome  of  the  Invalides  fbrms  a  msgnifioent  featura  in 
some  of  the  pempectives  of  Paris.  Under  the  dome  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Napoleon  L,  the  noblest  work  of  Yisoonti,  is  erected.  This 
tomb  and  the  grand  altar,  by  the  same  arohiteot,  toe  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  Paris.  To  the  west  of  the  InviOides  is  the 
Ecole  Militaire,  now  converted  into  barracks;  in  front  of  which  if  the 
Champ-de-Mazs,  a  vast  parallelogram,  950  yards  long  and  456  yards 
wide,  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  masonry,  and  terraces.  Races  are  held 
here  annually,  and  ^e  troops  are  reviewed  in  the  Champ-de-Mam;  The 
beautiful  bridge  of  Jena  crosses  the  Seine  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  ChampKie-Mars,  leading  to  the  Avenne-de-Longdiamps  outside 
the  barrier.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Avenue<l»Saze,  whioh  leads 
from  the  Place-de-Fontenoy  (opposite  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire)  to  the  great  avenue  south  of  the  Invalides,  are  the 
abattoir  and  artesian  weU  of  Grenelle. 

The  church  de-la-Madeleine  is  in  exterior  form  a  Corinthian  peripteral 
temple,  upon  a  noble  scale.  On  Uie  pedimeQt  is  a  magnificent  bas-rolief 
containing  nineteen  figures,  representing  Christ  granting  pardon  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  surrounded  by  emblematic  figures.  The  dimensions 
are  328  feet  by  138  feet,  independently  of  the  projection  of  the  flights  of 
steps  at  each  end,  which  make  the  total  length  of  the  base  or  sub- 
structure 418  feet;  the  stylobate,  on  which  the  columns  are  raised,  is 
about  13  feet  high;  the  height  of  the  columns  62  feet;  that  of  the 
entablature  nearly  14  feet,  and  the  entire  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  apex  of  the  pediment  116  feet  Thero  aro  in  all  52  columns; 
eight  at  each  end,  and  twenty  along  each  side,  those  at  the  angles 
being  reckoned  again.  The  door  of  the  south  or  pnnoipid  entrance 
is  32  feet  high  by  16  feet  wide,  and  is  of  bronze,  with  ten  panels 
sculptured  in  rolief,  with  subjects  illustrative  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  interior,  which  is  a  sunple  nave,  with  three  chapels  on 
each  side  and  a  high  altar  at  the  apse  end,  measurss  259  feet  by  52  feet^ 
and  consists  of  three  oompartments^'  covered  by  as  many  flat  domes, 
through  which  the  building  is  lighted,  thero  bemg  no  side  windowsi 
It  is  adorned  with  a  small  Ionic  order,  which  also  extends  round 
the  apse.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  decorated  with  white  marble 
and  gold.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron  and  oopper,  and  no  timber 
has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  any  part  of  ike  building.  The 
vault  is  covered  with  magnificent  paintings. 

The  Louvre,  which  has  long  oeased  to  be  a  royal  habitation,  though 
one  of  the  noblest  palatial  structures  in  Europe,  is  nearly  a  square,  of 
676  feet  by  688  feet,  inclosing  a  conrt  394  feet  squarsL  The  celebrated 
east  front,  or  colonnade^  is  in  a  style  of  simple  grandeur  almost  unpre- 
cedented. The  great  painting  gallery  extends  from  the  Louvro  to  the 
Tmleries,  in  a  Ime  of  mora  than  1456  feet  The  interior  of  the 
Louvro  is  splendidly  decorated.  The  walls  of  the  long  gallery  aro  lined 
throughout  with  paintings  of  the  French,  Flemish,  German,  and  Italian 
schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  stnicturo  aro  splendid  collections  of 
E^grptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Assyrian  antiquities;  an  unrivalled 
0(Slection  of  paintings  of  the  Spanish  school ;  a  museum,  containing 
modeLs  of  eveirthing  rolating  to  the  marine,  arsenals,  forts,  forgea, 
vessels,  &c.,  and  a  vast  collection  of  royal  armour  and  various  articlea 
belonging  to  or  used  hy  soveroigns  of  France  from  Childeric  to 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Louvro  now  forms  one  building  with  the 
Tuileries^  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the 
improvements  made  in  Paris  by  Napoleon  IIL  Opposito  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvro  is  the  church  of  St-Gkrmain-rAuxerrois^  originally 
founded  by  Childeric  about  a.d.  580.  A  little  &rther  along  the  quay 
is  the  Pkc^de-ChAtelet,  in  which  the  great  ChAtelet^  buUt  in  855, 
stood  till  1802.  In  the  centro  of  it  is  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a 
column  52  feet  in  height,  and  crowned  with  a  gilt  statue  of  Victory. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  is  endrded  with  banda,  on  which  aro  inscribed 
the  principal  victories  of  Napoleon  L 

The  Luxembourg  Palace,  now  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  erected 
by  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Florentine  styles 
whero  three  orders  aro  introduced  with  rusticated  columns  and  pUaa- 
ters.  It  consists  of  a  centro  and  two  wings,  which  latter  aro  connected 
by  a  screen  of  arcades,  in  oontinuation  of  the  lower  order,  decorated 
in  the  centro  with  a  lofty  pavilion  or  vestibule,  in  three  orders,  and 
covered  by  a  dome.  One  of  the  most  splendid  features  of  the  interior 
is  the  grand  staircase  leading  to  the  haU  of  the  Peers,  a  magnificent 
apartment,  80  feet  in  diameter,  lighted  from  the  roof  and  decorated 
with  Corinthian  columns  and  frescoes.  The  gardens  aro  beautifully 
laid  out  and  planted.  The  grand  avenue  is  of  great  length  and  leads  to 
the  Observatory.  Marshal  Ney  was  shot  in  m\B  avenue  Dec.  7, 1815 : 
on  Dec.  7, 1854,  a  colossal  bronae  statue  of  the  Marshal  was  erocted 
on  the  spot  Not  far  from  the  Observatory  aro  the  Foundling  Uospitsl 
and  Orphan  Asylum,  established  by  St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1688 ;  the 
cemetery  of  Mont  Parnasse;  and  in  the  Rue-St-Jaoques  the  hospital 
of  Notre-Dame-de-Val-de-Grace  and  its  beautiful  churoh,  founded  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1645.  Opposite  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Palace-de- 
Luxembourg  is  the  Odeon  theatre,  the  only  theatre  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  The  Luxembourg  contains  a  vast  deal  of  fine  statuary 
and  a  painting  gallery.  The  grounds,  like  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
and  other  places  of  publjc  resort  in  Paris,  aro  embellished  with  statues. 

To  the  norUi  of  tke  L'cMcemboniig  gardens  is  the  churoh  and  semi* 
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■ary  of  Si.43alpia.  ThB  elnzmh,  bqi^  on  tiie  tite  of  a  ionamt  0odb> 
riMtieal  edifice  in  lUS,  is  a  fliipa4>  ImildiDg,  887  feet  loqg,  and  fiankad 
liy  iwo  towem  210  feet  high.  Between  the  towen,  mounted  upon  a 
atylobate,  ii  a  beaatifnl  poitioo,  oompoeed  of  U^  Doric  oohimna 
iO  feet  high,  above  which  ie  a  gallery  and  lonio  eolonnade,  with 
fiolnmna  86  &et  in  heig^t^  the  whole  ■armounted  by  a  baliuirade.  In 
ftont  of  the  ohnrdi  is  a  beantiful  fountain  by  Viaconii.  The  aeminaiy 
ia  a  laige  plain  Imilding,  with  aooonunodaliona  lor  above  800  ecde- 
•iastloal  Btudenta. 

The  Chamber  of  the  Legialaiiva  Body  of  the  Fnnoh  empire, 
formerly  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  originally  part  of  the  Palaia^ 
Bourbon,  ia  remarkable  for  ita  aplendid  £i^ade  towacda  the  river  and  tba 
Place-da-la-Concorda  The  whole  extent  of  thia  aide  of  the  building  ia 
286  f^t,  186  feet  of  which  form  an  advancing  central  maaa  faced  by  a 
£!oriut^ian  portico  of  12  cohimna,  aupporting  a  pediment  covered 
with  baa-reliefii  and  mounted  on  a  atylobate  of  28  atepa  100  foet  wide, 
and  Banked  by  pedestals  and  atatuea.  Notwitbatanding  that  it  ia 
only  a  single  intercolumn  in  depth,  thia  portico  makea  an  exceedingly 
majeatio  appearance.    The  legislative  chamber,  whieh  ia  behind  the 

fortioo,  is  a  aemicirole  light^  from  above,  and  surrounded  by  an 
onic  colonnade. 

Along  the  line  of  quays,  between  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea  and  the 
Hint,  are  many  noble  atructurea,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Palace  of  the  Ijegion  of  Honour ;  the  Palais-d'Orsay,  one  of  the  fineat 
edifices  in  the  capital,  now  occupied  by  the  Council  of  State  and 
dependent  offices ;  the  Pahus-de-l'Institut,  which  contains  the  Maza- 
rine library  (120,000  volumes  and  4600  manuscripts),  and  the  library 
of  the  Institute ;  and  the  Palais-des-Beaux-Arts,  on  ike  roof  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  which  is  Paul  de  la  Roche's  beautiful  picture  repre- 
senting the  different  Sdiools  of  Painting.  The  Inatitute,  the  principal 
of  the  learned  societies  of  France,  occupies  the  building  of  the  former 
College  des-Quatre- Nations. 

The  H6tel-de8-Monnaies,  or  mint,  on  the  Quai-Conti,  near  the  south 
end  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  ia  a  noble  atructure  of  palatial  aspect.  It  has 
two  front*  of  njearly  the  aama  extent,  876  fieet,  one  towarda  the  Quai, 
the  other  in  the  Bue-Qudn^gaud.  The  former  is  in  three  divisions, 
the  centre  one  of  which  has  an  lonio  order  of  aix  eolumna  above  the 
basement,  crowned  by  an  attic,  against  which  are  statues  over  the 
eolumna  and  panels  between  them.  There  are  two  series  of  windows 
in  the  height  of  the  order,  and  27  on  a  floor.  The  whole  ia  marked 
by  great  noblenesa  and  simplicity,  and  is  pure  in  taste. 

The  Hdtel-de-Ville,  the  splendid  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the 
3eine,  the  chief  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  waa  commenced  under 
Francois  I.,  and  completed  in  1606 ;  but  it  baa  received  aince  then 
many  additiona  and  alterations,  and  the  whole  building  haa  been 
recently  reatored.  Ita  plan  ia  a  rectangle,  with  26  windowa  in  ita 
length  on  the  east  and  west  fii98des,  and  19  windows  on  the  north  and 
|K>uth  facades.  Four  square  pafilions,  three  stories  high,  flank  the 
four  angles,  and  two  iptermediate  pavilions  riae  in  the  middle  of  the 
longest  aides,  besides  the  graceful  bell-tower  that  springs  up  above  the 
principal  entrance.  Between  the  pavilions  the  building  is  only  two  lights 
high,  crowned  by  a  lofty  flat-roofed  attic,  in  front  of  which  are  nichea 
and  pedeataJs  with  statues  of  illustrioua  magiatratea,  and  on  Uie  aouth 
facade  with  allegorical  figuree  repreaenting  Juatice,  Commerce,  && 
The  apartmenta  of  the  Edtel-de-Ville  are  furnished  and  decorated  with 
unexampled  aplendour. 

The  HaUe-aux-Bl^s,  or  corn-market,  is  a  rotunda  whose  external 
dian^eter  is  225  feet,  containing  within  a  circular  arcade  of  25  ardies, 
Reaving  a  clear  central  space  127  feet  in  diameter,  which  waa  originally 
an  open  court,  but  waa  afterwarda  covered  in  by  a  dome  of  iron  and 
copper,  with  a  skylight  in  the  centre,  similar  to  the  opening  in  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Bome.  The  HaUe-aux-Vins,  or  wine- 
markat,  to  the  north  of  the  Jardin-des-Piantes,  consists  of  seven  large 

files  of  building  separating  atreeta  named  after  the  most  celebrated 
'rench  wines.  The  granaries  contain  about  450,000  casks.  Nearly 
ppposite  the  HaUp-aux-Yins,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  are  the 
vast  buildinga  of  the  Arsenal,  which  contain  a  library,  and  aome 
memorials  of  Sully  and  Henri  IV. ;  and  the  great  Beserve  Granary, 
facing  the  Boulevard-Boiurdon,  which  alwaya  containa  four  months' 
consumption  of  flour  aqd  grain  for  the  capital,  and  is  2160  feet  long 
by  64  feet  in  breadth  Behind  the  Halle-aux-Vins,  opposite  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Jardin-des^Plantos,  is  the  H6pital-de-la-Pitie,  which 
inakes  up  600  beds;  and  immediately  west  of  the  hospital  ia  the 
prison  of  Sainte-P^lagie. 

The  Bouraeia  an  insulated  building  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
square.  It  is  in  form  a  parellelogram,  measuring  164  feet  by  234  feet, 
and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of  64  columns, 
of  which  there  are  14  at  each  end,  ba»ides  which  there  are  two  others, 
namely,  behind  the  second  one  from  each  angle  of  the  west  front,  the 
portico  being  there  two  intercolumns  in  depth.  The  columns  are 
40  feet  high,  and  raised  upon  a  solid  stylobate  10  feet  high;  the 
extreme  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  attic,  or  podium 
above  the  eutablature,  is  rather  more  than  68  feet  The  interior  con- 
tains the  tribunal  of  commerce,  several  offices,  and  a  large  central  hall  for 
the  Exchange,  ]  08  feet  by  59  feet  (exclusive  of  the  arcades  or  galleries 
py  which  it  is  surrounded  on  both  floors),  and  lighted  by  a  central 
skylight  in  the  vaulted  roof. 
Nearly  on  the  line  between  the  Bourse  and  the  Tuileriea,  off  the  east 
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aide  of  tiM  Bue-Biohallen,  ia  the  Palaia  Boyal,  originally  buUt  in  1620 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  on  the  aitaa  of  the  hotela  of  BambouiUet  and 
Merooear.  At  hia  death  the  cardinal  left  it  to  Xiouia  XIIJ. ;  and  here 
Lonia  XIY.  and  hia  mother  reaided  during  the  troublaa  of  the  Fronde. 
After  his  aoQBM&oa  to  the  throne,  htam  XIY.  preaented  the  palace  to 
hia  brothar,  the  Duke  of  Ori^ana,  in  which  branch  of  the  Bourboa 
family  it  oontinned  till  recently.  The  palace  waa  angtnent4<d  in  1763, 
and  in  1786  the  gnUeries  that  aurrouivd  the  garden  were  built,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Galerie-d'Orl^na,  completed  in  1820  to  connect 
the  pavilions  that  inclose  the  aecond  court  The  fiUher  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  converted  the  paviliona  into  an  immense  bacaar,  parcelling 
them  out  into  litUe  abopa.  The  garden  fonna  a  parallelogram,  700  feet 
long  by  800  feet  wide ;  in  the  centre  ia  a  beautiful  fountain,  rising  from  a 
large  basin,  on  each  aide  of  which  is  a  grasa-plot  bordered  with  flower^ 
beds,  and  adorned  with  fine  bronze  and  marble  atatuea.  The  restaur- 
anta  and  co£foehouaeaof  thePalaia-Boyal  are  very  numerously  attended; 
and  the  promenadea  here,  in  the  evening,  when  the  whole  place  ia 
brilliantly  lighted,  arc  particularly  attractive.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  palace,  facing  the  great  square,  is  now  the  residence  of  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  It  was  sacked  by  the  mob  in  February  1846,  when 
the  valuable  battle-pieces  of  Qorace  Vemet  were  destroyed.  Opposite 
the  Palais-Royal  atood  the  Ch4teeu-d'£au,  the  acene  of  a  desperate 
struggle  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  It  has  been  demolished  since. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  pslaoe  is  the  Thdatre-Fran$ais ;  and  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue-Fontaine-Moli^re  ia  a  bronze  statue  of  Holi^re, 
placed  in  a  niche  neariy  opposite  the  house  in  which  he  died.  A  little 
farther  on,  in  the  Rue-BicheUeu,  is  the  Imperial  Library,  one  of  the 
laivest  in  the  world,  open  to  lUl  comers  from  10  o'clock  a.m.  till 
8  o  clock  p.m. 

The  Column  of  the  Qrand  Army,  in  the  Place-Venddme,  is  231  feet 
high,  comprising  the  pedestal.  The  column  ia  built  of  cut  stone, 
coated  with  bronze  bas-reliois  repreaenting  the  chief  exploits  of  the 
Grand  Army  from  its  leaving  the  camp  of  Boulogne  to  the  peace  con- 
cluded after  the  battle  of  Auaterlits.  In  ita  general  demgn  it  is  a 
copy  of  that  of  Trajan ;  the  bronze  reliefa  were  executed  by  thirty 
difierent  artiats,  under  the  direction  of  Denon.  The  pedestal  ia  like- 
wise highly  enriched ;  the  diameter  of  the  column  is  12  feet  10  inches. 
In  1814  the  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  L,  in  Roman  costume,  waa 
taken  down,  and  afterwards  recast  to  form  the  horse  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henri  lY. ;  but  a  second  bronze  figure  of  Napoleon  L,  in  a 
characteristic  drsss  and  attitude,  was  put  up  July  28th  1833 :  it  ia 
13  feet  high. 

The  triumphal  arch  de-l'^toile,  begun  by  Napoleon  L  in  1806  and 
completed  in  1836,  is,  without  exception,  Uie  most  gigantic  work  of 
its  kind  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times;  the  great  arch  being 
47  feet  10  inches  wide,  96  feet  6  inches  high,  and  73  feet  in  depth. 
This  structure  is  perfectly  isolated,  and  forms  a  maas  whose  plan  is 
147  feet  by  78  feet,  and  its  height  162  feet,  the  efiect  of  which 
extraordinary  dimenaiona  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  simplicity  of 
form  and  its  aolidity,  the  outline  being  unbroken  by  eolumna  and 
projecting  entablaturea,  and  there  being  only  a  single  opening  on  each 
side,  namely  the  large  arch  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  the 
smaller  one  running  transversely  through  the  plan  from  north  to 
south ;  the  height  of  the  latter  is  60  feet,  and  the  breadth  274  ^^^ 
There  are  no  columns  or  pilasters,  and  the  architectural  forms  are 
exceedingly  simple,  but  at  the  eame  time  prodigiously  rich  :  the  entab- 
lature is  23  feet  deep,  and  the  frieze  is  entirely  covered  with  figures 
iu  relief,  besides  which  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice  are  carved,  as 
are  likewiae  those  of  the  archivolts  and  imposts  of  the  arch.  If  it 
were  remarkable  for  nothing  else,  this  monument  would  be  eminently 
BO  on  account  of  the  display  of  sculpture,  there  being  four  colossal 
groups  of  sculpture,  one  on  each  side  of  the  arch  in  the  east  and  west 
fronts,  the  height  of  which,  including  their  pedestals,  is  upwards  of 
56  feet,  and  that  of  the  figures  themselves  about  20  feet.  Corres- 
ponding with  these,  and  above  the  cornice  forming  the  impost  to  the 
large  arch,  are  as  many  large  bas-reliefs.  The  attic  also  has  a  great 
deal  of  sculptured  ornament.  The  sculptures  generally  represent  the 
achievements  of  Napoleon  I.  and  his  generals.  Within  the  upper 
part  and  attic  there  is,  besides  some  other  rooms,  a  spacious  noil, 
extending  from  end  to  end  of  tho  building: 

The  Colonne-de-Juillet,  erected  on  the  Place-de-la-Bastille,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  revolution  of  1830,  is  somewhat  loftier  than  the 
column  in  the  Plaoe-Yenddme ;  the  bronze  exterior  of  the  shaft  consists 
of  20  cylindrical  banda  or  rings,  not  attached  by  cramps,  but  fitted  into 
each  other  by  groovea  The  capital  is  cast  in  one  mass  of  bronze. 
On  the  top  is  a  lantern  surrounded  by  a  gallery  with  a  bronze  balus- 
trade, and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue,  17  feet  high, 
of  Liberty,  holding  a  torch  in  the  right  hand  and  a  broken  chain  in  the 
other.  The  height  of  the  entire  structure  is  164  feet,  and  the  weight 
of  metal  employed  ia  163,284  lbs.  Near  the  Column  of  July  is  the 
well-built  square  of  Des-Yosges,  or  Place-Royale,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  Uie  ancient  Palais-des-Tournelles.  Farther  east,  in  the 
Faubourg  St-Antoine,  is  the  Barri^re-du-Tr6ne,  which  is  ornamented 
with  two  ]>lain  but  lofty  columns,  conspicuous  objects  from  many 
parts  of  Paris.  It  was  on  thia  apot  that  seated  on  his  throne 
Louis  XIY.  received  the  homage  of  the  city  on  his  triumphal  entry, 
Auguat  26, 1660. 

The  principal  churches  of  Paris  have  been  already  mentioned.    Host 
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of  tlietn  are  siOl  more  remarkable  for  the  grand  arobiteotural  effecte 
and  rich  decorations  of  their  interiors  than  for  their  external  appear- 
ance. Besides  those  already  named,  are  the  chiu^hes  of  Notre^Dame- 
de-Lorette,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue-Lafitte,  finished  in  1828 ;  the  church 
of  St-Eustache,  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  eoclesiastioal 
structures  in  Paris,  and  celebrated  for  its  musical  services;  St^Gkrmain- 
des-Prds;  St-Rooh;  the  gothio  church  of  St.-Merri  in  the  Rue-St.- 
Martin ;  Notre-Dame-des-Yictoires ;  St-Nicolas-des-Cliamps,  in  the  Rue- 
St.-Martin;  Sb.-Fran9oi8-d' Assise;  and  the  church  of  St-Vincent-de- 
Paul,  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  Paris,  built  a  little  north 
of  the  prison  of  St-Lasare  on  a  height  formerly  occupied  by  a  royal 
lodge. 

Among  the  more  modem  structures  of  Paris,  the  termini  of  the 
different  railways  deserve  notice  for  their  neatness  and  elegahce.  The 
principal  are  those  of  the  Strasbouiig  railway  in  the  Rue-de-Strasbouig 
in  the  Faubourg-St-Martin ;  the  Great  Northern  in  the  Place-Roubaix ; 
the  Rouen  and  Havre  terminus  in  the  Ruend' Amsterdam ;  the  term!- 
nua  of  the  Chartres  railway  in  the  Boulevard  Mont-Pamaase ;  the 
Orldans  terminus  in  the  Boulevard-de-rH6pital;  and  the  Lyon  terminus 
in  the  new  Boulevard  Masas. 

The  improvements  efifected  in  Paris  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  not  four  years  ago,  are  of  a  most  im- 
portant character ;  and  if  the  impulse  thus  given  to  architectural 
amelioration  is  continued  for  a  few  years  longer,  Paris  will  be  in  every 
respect^  not  only  with  regard  to  public  buildings  but  also  to  street  archi- 
tecture, unriyaUed  among  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  Anyoiie  who 
knew  Paris  even  ten  years  ago  must  remember  the  mass  of  tmsightly 
buildings  which  fronted  the  magnificent  triumphal  entrance  to  the 
Tuileries  on  the  Place-du-Carroosel  and  disfigured  the  approaches  to 
the  Louvre.  All  these  are  now  swept  away,  and  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre  are  united  into  one  Yast  bunding,  forming  the  greatest  palace 
in  the  world.  This  magnificent  structure,  just  completed  from  designs 
of  the  architect  Visconti,  stands  entirely  alone,  being  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  open  spaces  and  miignificent  perspectives.  To  the  west 
are  the  well-known  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Tuileries;  on  the 
south  the  quays ;  on  the  north  is  the  Rue-de-Rlvoli,  the  grandest  street 
in  the  world,  which  passes  through  a  new  square  formed  between  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Palais-Royid ;  and  on  the  east  is  another  large  square 
planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  connecting  the  quays  with  the 
Rue-de-Rivoli.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  palace  buildings  forms  a 
square  unrivalled  for  extent  and  magnificence  and  large  enough  for 
the  encampment  of  an  army.  The  wing  facing  the  river  has  been  com- 
pletely restored,  and  the  opposite  new  wing,  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  Rue-de-Rivoli,  is  magnificently  built  The  whole  interior  of  the 
Louvre  has  been  restored  and  most  got^^usly  decorated,  and  all  its 
treasures  have  been  re-arranged. 

From  the  Place-de-la-Concorde,  which  has  been  re-embelliahed,  the 
Rue-de-Rivoli  extends  on  a  perfect  leyel  and  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Hdtel-de-Yille,  a  length  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  a  width  of 
24  yards.  The  houses  on  each  side  are  all  built  of  white  stone,  six  or 
seven  stories  high,  with  ornamental  balconies  and  sculptured  work, 
but  with  such  variations  and  difibrences  of  design  as  obviate  the 
monotony  of  uniformity.  To  dear  the  ground  for  the  erection  of 
this  noble  street  a  great  number  of  old  houses  and  narrow  streets,  not 
without  many  historical  associations,  have  been  swept  away.  The 
houses  too  about  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  have  been  pulled  down,  and  this 
celebrated  seat  of  municipal  government  now  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  square,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  an  immense  stone 
palace,  used  as  a  barrack  for  troops.  A  wide  street,  running  along 
the  quays  parallel  to  the  Rue-de-Rivoli,  forms  another  line  of  con- 
nection between  the  palace  and  the  Hdtel-de-yille  and  the  barracks. 

From  the  square  of  the  Hdtel-de-Yille  another  magnificent  street^  a 
mile  long,  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  lined  with  houses  six 
stories  high  all  built  of  white  stone,  runs  northward,  crossing  the 
boulevards  from  the  quays  to  the  handsome  terminus  of  the  Stra8» 
bourg  railway.  This  street,  whidi  is  not  yet  completed,  forms  a  most 
magnificent  entrance  to  Paris. 

A  railway  is  nearly  finished  completely  encircling  Paris,  in  order  to 
connect  all  the  metropolitan  lines  of  railway  together,  and  to  enable 
companies  to  carry  both  passengers  and  goods  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  across  the  metropolis  without  changing  carriage.  In 
France  railways  have  all  the  same  gauge. 

In  the  Champs-Elys^es,  On  the  left  of  the  Great  Avenue  leading 
firom  the  Plaoe-de-la-Concorde  to  the  triumphal  aroh  de-r^toile,  a  biiild- 
ing  intended  for  industrial  exhibitions,  public  ceremonies,  and  imperial 
festivals  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  This  noble  hall  is  900 
feet  long  by  500  feet  wide.  The  exterior  walls,  built  of  stone,  consist 
of  two  stories  of  massive  arched  windows,  rising  one  above  the  other 
and  ornamented  with  sculptures  emblematic  of  the  prindpal  cities  of 
France.  Through  these  windows  (which  are  painted)  and  the  arched 
roof,  which  is  constructed  of  iron  and  ground  glass,  thtt  building  is 
lighted.  In  the  centre  of  each  long  side  of  the  buildmg  are  noble 
projections  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  &^es ;  the  projection  on 
the  northern  dde  contains  the  prindpal  entmnce  under  a  noble  arch 
flanked  by  two  lofty  towers.  This  building  forms  part  of  the  Palais- 
de-r Industrie  fbr  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855 :  several  wings 
and  galleries,  extensions  of  the  plan,  are  connected  with  it. 

A  very  beautif ol  gothic  churon,  of  cathedral  dimendonn^  surmounted 


by  two  lofty  towers  and  lighted  through  windows  of  stained  gkat,  is 
built  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain  near  the  Legislative  Chamber.  The 
building  of  the  Alma  Bridge  has  been  already  mentioned.  Among 
other  improYcments  we  may  enumerate  the  restoration  and  deeoratioa 
of  Notre-Dame,  the  Palais-dd-Justioe  and  its  Sainte-Chapelle^  the 
churches  of  St-Eostache,  St-l^tienne-du-Mont,  and  St-Roch.  The 
dome  of  the  Invalides  has  been  regilt  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the 
Tomb  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  most  wonderful  monument  of  Paris.  The 
quays  have  been  completely  finished  and  put  in  order,  and  several  of 
uie  oldest  stone  bridges  rebuilt  The  great  central  markets  have  bean 
constructed  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Boulevard  Masas,  connecting  the 
bridge  of  AusterUts  with  the  Place-du-Trdne,  and  passing  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Lyon  railway*  has  bean  completed,  and  a  new  boulevard 
is  being  cut  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Park  of  Monceaux.  Finally  a 
free  library,  containing  200,000  volumes,  has  been  opened  near  the 
church  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  in  a  stone  building  of  great  architectural 
merit,  in  the  Italian  styla  The  interior  of  this  institution  ja  remark- 
able for  its  elegant  and  judidous  arrangements. 

The  population  of  Paris  in  1791  was  estimated  to  be  above  610,000. 
The  first  regular  census  was  t^iken  in  (we  believe)  1806,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  Paris  in  the  years  named  was  oflidaily  given 
as  follows  :~In  1806,580,609;  1826,  890,481 ;  1836,  909,126;  1846, 
945.721 ;  1851,  996,067.  At  the  census  of  1851  the  population  of  the 
arrondiasement  of  Paris  (a  division  of  the  department  of  Seine)  was 
1,053,262.  But  the  population  of  Paris  as  bounded  by  the  great 
modem  fortifications  considerably  exceeds  this  last  number. 

The  total  number  of  births  in  Paris  during  the  year  1851  waa 
32,324  (16,849  boys,  15,975  girls) :  of  this  number  10,635  were  bom 
out  of  marriage.  The  total  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  was  27,585 
(13,698  males,  13,887  females) :  the  number  of  bodies  exposed  at  the 
Morgue  in  the  year  was  385  (296  men,  39  women) ;  the  number  of 
deaths  from  smallpox  amotmted  to  864. 

The  following  items  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  are  taken  from  the 
official  return  for  the  year  1851 : — 


Beef,  mutton,  veal   . 

Pork        .    '    . 

Salt  pork,  hams,  &o. 

Suet    .... 

Salt 

Ciieese        •        •    • 

Grapes     . 

Greaae  for  machinery 

Wine  .        .     , 

Spirits     . 

Beer   .        .        .    . 


135,230,992  lbs. 

34,447,748 
3,714,918 
6,924,199  „ 

11,886,683  „ 
M7 1,457  „ 
6,993,441  „ 
3,079,8G3  „ 

25,588,288  gls. 
1,286,208  „ 
3,430,868  „ 


n 
It 


Yaliie 


Oil    . 

Vinegar 

Sca.Fi«h, 

Oystera 

Rlrer-Fiah    „ 

Fowls  and  Qamo 

Batter 

Eggs 

Charcoal 

Coal     . 

Fireirood 


}• 


ti 
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3,035,688  gallons. 

407,481       „ 
6,56t|861  franes. 
1,670,926 
717,094 
13,618,433 
13,028,718 
5,533.890 
8,284,182  boahela. 
9,969,649       „ 
763,684  cubic  metres. 
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The  students  of  Tarions  daises  form  a  considerable  part  of  tho  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  the  total  number  reaching  nearly  to  18,000.  There  is 
also  a  very  numerous  manufacturing  population,  which  has  been  lately 
estimated  at  450,000 ;  for  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  productions 
of  industry,  Paris  may  vie  with  most  cities  of  the  worlds  The  carpets 
of  the  manufactory  of  La  Savonnerie  and  the  tapestry  of  the>Oobelins 
are  well  known.  The  two  establishments  are  now  united  at  the 
Gbbelins.  Cashemire,  silk,  and  woollen  shawls ;  light  woollens,  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  hats,  embroidery,  lace,  and  other  articles  of 
fashionable  attire ;  steam-machinery,  jewellery,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  trinkets;  pens,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  and  bronzes;  musical, 
mathematical,  and  philosophical  instruments;  paper-hangings,  house* 
hold  furniture,  carriages,  saddlery,  leather,  glue,  cutlery,  fire-arms^ 
liqueurs,  and  confectionary  are  manufactured.  Dyeing,  printing,  engra- 
ving, and  lithographv ;  the  manufacture  of  salts,  aclda,  oxides,  and  oUier 
chemicals ;  the  refining  of  sugar,  tallow-melting,  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  starch,  are  carried  on  with  actirity. 
The  special  exports  of  Paris  according  to  official  returns  were  valued 
at  94  millions  of  francs  in  1887.  In  1847  the  value  was  168,572,187 
francs;  in  1848,  a  year  of  great  depression,  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  157  milUons.  In  1851  the  exports  had  risen  to  2194  tnlUions, 
and  in  1852  to  2214  millions  of  fhmca  (8.860,000£.),  or  neal*ly  one- 
seventh  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  France.  It  mu6t  be  borne 
in  mind  however  that  many  articles  manufactured  in  other  towns  of 
France  are  sent  to  Paris  to  be  finished,  and  are  included  in  the  exportb 
of  the  capital  The  great  manufivsturen  of  Lyon,  Rouen,  and  the 
other  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  the  provinces,  have  their  agendes 
and  their  dep6ts  at  Paris.  The  Seine  furnishes  the  principal  means 
of  wate^carriage.  The  Ouroq  Canal,  which  opens  a  communication 
with  the  country  to  the  northeastward,  terminates  in  the  basin  of  La- 
Yillette,  just  outside  the  wall  of  Paris,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
city ;  and  the  canals  of  St-Martin  and  8t-Denis  open  a  communication 
between  the  Ourcq  Canal  and  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  St-Hartin 
enters  the  Seine  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  opposite  the  island  Lonvier; 
its  termination  toward  the  Seine  U  formed  l^  the  basin  of  the  ArsenaL 
The  canal  of  St-Denis  opens  into  the  Seine  at  the  town  of  St-Denis, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Paris.  Paris  also  has  abundant  faoilities  for 
transport  by  means  of  railroads,  which  connect  the  capital  with  Lyon, 
Troyes,  Orl^ns,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Stiasbouig,  6t-Quentin, 
Lille,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Dieppe,  besidita 
short  lines  to  Corbeil,  Versailles,  Chartres,  and  Le-Mans.  The  weeterli 
railway  now  open  to  Le-Hans  is  part  of  a  great  trunk  line  in  course  of 
oonitruotion  to  Brest,  which  is  to  be  connected  by  branches  with  a 
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Dorth'WeBtern  line  to  Cherbooi^^  Along  all  these  lines  electro- 
telegraphic  wires  are  laid. 

A  vast  number  of  barges  and  other  oralt  arrive  in  Paris,  besides 
trains  of  fire-wood  or  timber  floated  down  the  main  stream,  or  its 
affluents  the  Mame  and  the  Oiae.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  con- 
sumed, but  the  consumption  of  coal  is  gaming  ground,  and  begins  to 
tell  slightly  by  its  grimy  smoke  on  the  formerly  transparent  atmos- 
phere of  Paris.  The  principal  articles  conveyed  by  the  river  in  boats 
are  wine  and  brandy;  grain,  pulse,  and  flour;  butter,  fish,  and  fruit; 
groceries,  spices,  salt^  and  oil;  hay  and  straw;  briclcs,  tiles,  and 
stone ;  cottons,  linens,  and  other  woren  goods;  iron  and  other  metals; 
earthenware  and  gla^s ;  soap,  tobacco  and  snuff,  soda,  drugs,  paper,  &a 
For  the  supply  of  provisions  there  are  numerous  markets,  covered  or 
open.  The  corn-market  (Halle4iux-B14«)  is  between  the  Louvre  and 
the  Post-Office.  The  Reserve  Granary,  near  the  Arsenal,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  meat-market,  near  the  E[alle-auz-Bl^  a 
large  space  fitted  up  with  wooden  stalls,  is  supplied  with  water  by 
six  fountains.  The  poultry-market  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  LsrCit^.  It  is  a  covered  market^  about  200  feet  long  and 
160  feet  wide,  divided  into  three  parts  by  rows  of  pillars  and  iron 
rails.  The  fish-market,  near  the  meat-market,  is  a  covered  building, 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  columns.  The  March^-des-Innooents, 
for  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  is  an  open  square  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, surrounded  by  small  shops  for  the  market-people,  and 
adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  handsome  fountain.  The  March^t- 
Geimain,  not  far  from  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  is  an  open  square  of 
about  800  feet  long  by  240  or  250  feet  vride,  with  a  covered  arcade  or 
piazza  all  round,  and  having  a  foimtain  in  the  centre.  The  old  linen- 
market  (Halle-au-yieux-Lioge),  in  which  old  clothes  and  secondhand 
articles  of  every  sort  are  sol^  is  built  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
the  tower  of  which  was  the  prison  of  Louis  XVL  and  his  family.  The 
Halle-aux-Vins  has  been  already  iloticed.  The  March^uz-fleurs,  or 
famous  flower-market^  in  the  lle-de-la-Cit^  between  the  Pont-aux- 
Changes  and  the  Pont-Notre-Dame,  is  simply  the  wide  space  along  the 
quay,  which  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees  and  watered  by  four 
fountains.  There  are  five  abattoirs,  or  general  slaughter-houses,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  three  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  (M^nil- 
montant  or  Popincourt,  Montmartre,  and  du-Roule),  and  two  on  the 
south  side,  Yillejuif,  outside  the  boulevard  de-rHApital,  and  Grenelle. 
Thoy  are  of  great  extent,  and  under  excellent  regulation. 

The  principal  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  those  of  P^re-la-Chaise, 
Montmartre,  and  Mont-Pamasse.  They  are  all  outside  the  octroi  walL 
Per^la-Chaise  on  the  eastern  side  of  Paris,  the  largest  of  these  ceme- 
teries, contains  about  100  acres.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out,  planted 
with  cypress-trees,  and  contains  a  vast  number  of  handsome  monu- 
ments, amongst  others  one  erected  over  the  ashes  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard.  The  clutpel  is  a  neat  building,  surmounted  by  a  white 
marble  cros&  In  the  cemetery  of  Hont-Pamasse,  which  is  outside  the 
city  a  little  west  of  the  Observatory,  are  the  graves  of  many  persons 
executed  for  political  offences.  The  Guillotine,  when  it  is  wanted,  is 
erected  inside  the  Barridre  d'Arcueil,  to  the  south  of  the  Observatory. 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  imperial  government,  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  of  the  state,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
for  the  whole  empire  (Cour-de-Cassation),  and  of  an  archbishop,  whose 
suffragans  are  the  bishops  of  Chartre?,  Meaux,  Orl^ns,  Blois,  and 
Versailles.  It  has  a  university  (CoUdge-de-France),  five  colleges, 
namely,  those  of  Louis-le-Qrand,  Henri  IV.,  Bourbon,  Charlemagne, 
and  St-Louls ;  a  polytechnic  school,  special  schools  of  the  fine  arts, 
mines,  &&,  normal  school,  and  a  vast  number  of  educational  estab- 
lishments of  a  high  order.  The  University-Academy  of  Paris  grants 
degrees  to  all  students  educated  in  colleges  affiliated  to  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  departments  of  Seine,  Cher,  Eure-et-Loir,  Loir-et-Cher, 
Loiret,  Mame,  Oise,  Seine-et-Mame,  and  Seine-et-Oise.  There  are  also 
several  theological  schools,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Sorbonne.  The  church  of  the  Sorbonne  is  a  handsome  building ;  in 
the  chapel  of  the  college  is  a  fine  monument  erected  over  the  grave 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Printing  was  first  introduced  into  France  at  the 
college  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1488.  Paris  is  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
Military  Division,  which  comprises  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  Oise,  Seine-et-Mame,  Aube,  Yonne,  Loiret,  and  Eure-et-Loir. 

Each  arrondissement  has  a  separate  municipality,  over  which  a 
mayor  presides.  There  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  each  of 
the  12  arrondissements,  and  a  commissary  of  police  to  each  of  the 
48  quarters.  The  council  of  the  department  of  Seine  over  which 
the  prefect  presides,  forms  a  municipal  council  for  Paris.  The  mtmi- 
dpal  police  has  charge  of  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  city  are  confided  to  it  This  foroe  is  about  to  be 
modelled  after  the  police  of  London.  The  regulations  for  protection 
against  fire  and  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  are  excellent  There  is 
an  organised  body  of  firemen  (sapeurs-pompiers),  who  are  distributed 
in  barracks  or  stations.  The  supply  of  water  is  generally  by  public 
fountains,  and  not  commonly  by  pipes  furnishing  a  supply  to  every 
house.  ^ 

In  Roman  times  the  dty  of  LuteUa  was  supplied  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  from  Aroueil,  as  before  stated.  In  the  6th  centuxy  the 
monks  of  St-Laurent  and  St-Martin  brought  the  waters  of  St-Qervais 
^Paris,  and  their  fountains  of  St-Lacare  and  Maubu^e  still  remain. 
When  Philippe  Augusta  founded  the  Halles  he  supplied  them  with 


fountains.  Henri  IV.  constructed  the  new  aqueduct  of  Areueil; 
Louis  XIY.  devoted  large  sums  to  the  hydraulic  service  of  Paris,  ani 
many  of  the  fountains  sUU  existing  were  erected  in  his  reign.  More 
recently  the  supply  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  completion  of 
the  Ouroq-Canal,  the  boring  of  the  Artesian  well  of  QreneUe  (which 
is  1786  feet  deep,  1685  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  g^ves 
176  gallons  per  minute) ;  the  erection  of  the  Pompe-k-Feu  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  in  1848 ;  and  lastly  the  works  at  Chaillot,  where  lai^ge 
reservoirs  are  formed,  into  which  steam-engines  pump  about  800  gallons 
from  the  Seine  at  each  stroke.  The  supply  from  all  these  sources  would 
give  to  each  person  32  gallons  a  day,  but  owing  to  the  small  diameter 
of  the  pipes  and  the  low  level  of  the  principal  sources,  the  quantity 
furnished  is  far  short  of  this.  To  remedy  these  defects  larger  pipes 
are  now  being  laid  down  all  through  Paris,  and  the  underground 
conduits  are  being  made  to  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the 
surplusage  at  one  point  may  make  up  the  deficiency  (if  any)  at  another. 
The  volume  of  water  derived  from  the  present  sources  is  clearly 
sufficient  if  it  could  only  be  brought  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  But 
unfortunately  about  four-fifths  of  Paris  at  present  receive  only  a 
surface  supply ;  and  a  high  service  supply  could  be  furnished  to  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  city,  and  this  at  vast  additional  cost  It  is 
proposed  therefore  to  leave  the  present  arrangements  for  all  public 
needs,  such  as  street  watering  and  cleansing,  fountains,  fire-plugs,  and 
general  ground  service,  and  to  bring  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  a  new 
supply  of  water  from  a  high  level  (the  waters  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Sonde  have  been  named)  for  the  l^gh  service  supply  of  the  city. 

Like  the  water  supply  the  drainage  of  Paris  ib  in  an  unsati^actory 
state,  and  seems  on  the  way  of  being  thoroughly  executed.  In  old 
times  the  city  was  drained  by  open  sewers.  The  first  covered  sewer 
was  made  in  1374.  In  the  16th  century  the  palace  of  Toumelles  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  malaria  arising  from  the  open 
drains  around  it  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  the  uncovered  drains 
were  four  times  as  long  a?  those  that  were  covered.  Napoleon  L 
began  the  subterranean  canalisation  of  the  city ;  but  in  1854  there 
were  only  102  miles  of  sewerage  completed  to  276  miles  of  public 
ways.  In  the  interval  however  all  the  open  sewers  have  been  covered 
in,  and  some  other  important  improvements  have  been  effected. 
These  are  the  establishment  of  arterial  sewers  parallel  to  the  Seine ; 
a  grand  sewer  encircling  the  city  into  which  several  tributaries  open ; 
the  purification  of  the  Bi^vre ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  great 
sewer  under  the  Rue-de-Rivoli  (18  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide),  which 
will  extend  from  Chaillot  to  the  Faubourg  St-Antoine,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  sewer  of  the  enceinte;  and  an  arterial  sewer  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  which  when  finished,  will  extend  from  the  Bi^vre  to 
below  Gros-Caillot  But  even  with  all  these  aids  the  surface  drainage 
of  Paris  is  very  imperfect,  though  two  drains  have  been  constructed 
outside  the  biurriers  to  carry  off  the  superficial  waters  from  the  streets. 
To  remedy  all  the  defects  of  the  system  it  is  proposed,  in  connection 
with  the  improved  water  supply  above  noticed,  to  form  grand  lines 
of  sewerage  under  the  principal  streets  furnished  with  rails  for  the 
passage  of  waggons  and  carts;  out  of  these  secondary  lines,  also 
furnished  with  rails  to  the  less  important  streets,  with  smaller  conduits 
to  encircle  each  group  of  houses,  and  to  communicate  with  each 
house  by  means  of  pipes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  the  streets  of  Paris  are  now 
as  they  used  to  be  in  a  dirty  state.  Thanks  to  the  regulations  made 
since  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire,  not  only  the  principal  streets 
but  the  smaller  thoroughfares  are  kept  remarkably  clean.  Street- 
sweepers  are  appointed  to  every  <^trict  of  the  metropolis.  Between 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  no  one  is 
allowed  to  throw  anything  out  upon  the  pavements ;  after  the  last 
mentioned  hour  all  that  is  thrown  out  is  collected  and  carted  away 
before  morning. 

Paris  possesses  about  100  Catholic  churches  and  chapels.  There 
are  few  ecclesiastical  communities  for  men,  but  several  for  women,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  seminary  of  the  congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  the  Rue-du-Bac.  This  establishment  is  of  vast  sise,  and 
has  between  2000  and  8000  inmates,  who  here  prepare  themselves  for 
the  active  discharge  of  their  important  duties — ^tending  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  and  instructing  »the  children  of  the  poor.  There  are 
two  Calvinist  and  two  Episcopal  churches,  one  Lutheran  church, 
a  synagogue,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house. 

Besides  the  free  library  before  mentioned  there  are  several  large 
and  important  libraries  open  to  the  pubUo : — The  Imperial  library  in 
the  Rue-Richelieu  near  the  Palais-Royal,  with  above  1,500,000  volumes, 
80,000  manuscripts,  1,600,000  engravings,  100,000  medals  and  coins, 
and  800,000  mape;  the  library  of  the  arsenal,  with  180,000  volumes 
and  5000  manuscripts;  the  Maoarine  library  (120,000  volumes  and 
4500  manuscripts);  the  City  library ;  that  of  the  museum  of  Natural 
History  at  the  Jardin-des-Plantes,  and  others. 

The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are  17  hospitals, 
most  of  them  of  great  extent  and  admirably  regulated.  The  most 
important  of  the  non-military  hospitals  is  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  in  the 
island  of  La-Cit^;  of  the  military  hospitals,  the  Hdtel-des-Invalides. 
The  patients  in  nearly  all  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  tended  by  the 
admirable  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  also  18  asylums,  including 
houses  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes.  Each  arrondissement  has 
an  office  (Bureau-de-Charit^)  for  relieving  the  destitute  at  their  own 
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habitations.  Two  hospitali  have  been  lately  ertabliBhed  by  decree  of 
the  Emperor  for  reoeiving  the  workmen  maimed  or  disabled  at  the 
great  works  in  course  of  construction  in  the  capital.  There  are  a 
variety  of  other  institutions  for  affording  relief,  and  vast  sums  are 
distributed  every  year  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  St- Vincent  de  Paul,  a  lay  society,  for  visiting  the 
poor  at  their  own  houses. 

Paris  contains  numerous  places  of  amusement  There  are  several 
theatres,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Acad^mie*Imp^riale- 
de-Mustque,  or  French  Opera  House;  the  Italian  Opera;  the  Opera- 
Comique;  the  Th^tre-Fran<»ds ;  the  Odeon;  theTh^tre-Lvrique;  the 
Qymnase ;  Du-Vaudeville ;  Des-Varietes,  &a  The  principal  equestrian 
spectacles  are  the  Cirque-Napoleon  in  the  Boulevard-du-Temple ;  the 
CHrque  in  the  Champs-Elysdes,  a  spacious  polygonal  edifice  built  of  stone 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  horse ;  and  the  Hippodrome  outside  the 
barrier,  opposite  Uie  south  front  of  the  triumphal'  arch  de*r£toile. 
The  last  has  seats  for  10,000  spectators.  Public  balls  are  common 
in  summer  and  winter ;  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  the  Bois-de>Boulogne,  and  the  Boulevards  are  much 
frequented  by  promenaders. 

Among  the  prisons  of  Paris,  besides  Sainte-P^lagie  before  named, 
St-Lazare  in  the  Rue-Faubourg-St-Denis,  which  was  formerly  the  house 
of  the  coDgregatiou  for  foreign  missions,  established  by  St-Vincent 
of  Paul,  whose  remains  originally  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St-Lasare, 
were  translated  from  Notre-Dame  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lazarists  in 
the  Ruesle-S^vres  after  1880.  Other  prisons  are  La-Force,  near  the 
PUce-Royale ;  lA-Roquette  in  the  Faubourg-St-Antoine;  the  Abbaye 
in  the  Rue-Sainte-Margadrite,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

(Dulaure ;  Malte-Brun ;  Balbi ;  Dictionnaire  Q4ograpkique  Univenel; 
Paris  and  itt  Historical  Scenes;  Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Revue 
Municipale;  Official.  Papers  pvhlished  in  the  Mtmitew;  Qmde  to 
Paris,  Jtc.) 

PARKQATE.    [CnESHiRB.! 

PARKHURST.    [Wioht,  Islb  op.] 

PARKSTONE.    [Dorsbishibb.] 

PARMA,  Duchy  of,  a  sovereign  state  in  Northern  Italy,  which 
extends  from  the  Apennines  to  uie  Po,  and  forms  part  of  the  great 
basin  of  *that  river.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Austrian  Italy,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Po;  K  by  the  duchy  of  Modena;  W.  by 
the  Sardinian  territory ;  and  S.  partly  by  the  lUviem  of  Qenoa,  and 
partly  by  Tuscany.  The  length  of  the  duchy  from  east  to  west  is 
about  50  miles^  and  its  breadth  is  from  40  to  45  miles ;  the  area  is 
2391  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  amounted  to  502,841. 
The  state  of  Parma  consists  of  five  provinces : — 1.  Pftrma,  between 
the  Enza  and  the  Taro,  population  148.898 ;  2.  Borgo  San  Donnino, 
between  the  Taro  and  the  Riglio,  population  142,540 ;  8.  Piacenza, 
between  the  Riglio  and  the  Buxloneggia,  population  133,973 ;  4.  Val 
di  Taro,  on  the  Apennines,  population  50,952;  and  5.  Lunegiana 
Parmesana,  also  on  the  Apennines  about  Pontremoli,  the  chief  town, 
population  31,478.  In  consequence  of  changes  that  followed  the  death 
of  the  ez-empreas  Maria  Louisa,  Parma  obtained  the  territories  of 
Pontremoli  and  Lunigiana,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Tuscany  and 
Modeoa.  Ouastalla,  which  was  formerly  united  to  Parma,  now  belongs 
to  Modena. 

The  mountain  region,  which  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
country,  is  rugged,  poor  in  produce,  and  bleak  in  winter;  the  forests 
of  chestnut-trees,  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  their  chief  article  of  food.  Thousands  of  these  high- 
landers  quit  their  homes  every  year,  many  to  seek  employment  in 
other  and  often  distant  countries,  whilst  others  migrate  with  their 
flocks  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  low  lands.  The  lower  hills  and  plains, 
which  extend  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  and  along  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river,  are  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
populous ;  the  lands  have  the  advantage  of  a  regular  system  of  artificial 
irrigatioD.  The  pasture-lands  are  remarkably  rich.  The  principal 
products  are — com,  pulse,  fruit,  wine,  silk,  wool,  remarkably  fine 
cattle,  and  poultry.  Good  cheese  is  msde,  but  no  Parmesan.  [Lodl] 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  consists  of  iron,  copper,  salt,  stones 
for  lithography,  marble,  and  alabaster.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
paper,  gunpowder,  woollen  stuffs,  glass,  and  delft  warsb 

The  Ligurian  Apennines  enter  the  state  of  Parma  from  the  west; 
the  centnd  ridge  runs  in  an  eastern  direction,  separating  the  waters  of 
the  Taro,  which  run  into  the  Po,  from  those  of  the  Magra,  which  flow 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  detaching  various  offsets  to  the  north- 
east towards  the  Pa  Between  these  offsets  flow  numerous  streams, 
all  of  which  are  afiluents  of  the  Po ;  and  though  nearly  dry  in  seasons 
of  drought,  become  impetuous  torrents  during  rains.  Among  these 
streams  are  the  Tidons  and  the  Trebbia,  a  larger  stream,  which 
joins  the  Po  above  Piacenza.  On  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia  river 
Hannibal  defeated  the  consul  Sempronius ;  and  here  also  Suwarrow 
defeated  the  French  imder  Macdonald,  after  three  days'  desperate 
fighting,  in  June,  1799.  East  of  the  Trebbia  flows  the  Nura,  which 
enters  the  Po  below  Piacenza.  Farther  east  is  the  Taro,  the  largest 
river  of  the  state  of  Parma,  which  rises  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
and  after  flowing  through  a  deep  and  long  valley  <»lled  by  its  name, 
enters  the  plain  of  Parma  near  Castel  Quelfo,  and  joius  the  Po  after 
a  windiog  course  of  about  60  miles.  A  road  leads  from  the  Val  di 
Taro  to  Pontremoli  and  Sarzana  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  passing  over 


the  Apennines  of  La  Cisa  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  The  other 
rivers  of  the  duchy  are  the  Parma,  which  flows  through  the  capital, 
and  the  Enza,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Parma  and  Modeoa. 

The  principal  towns  are :— Parma.  Fiaobitza.  Borgo  San  Donnino, 
a  bustling  town  in  a  fertile  t>lain,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's 
see,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  clerical  seminary.  JEkirgo  Taro,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Val  di  Taro,  in  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines, 
with  about  1000  inhabitants,  two  elementary  schools,  and  an  old  castle. 
Pontremoli,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town;  the  former  is  defended  by  massive  fortifi- 
cations and  on  old  castle.  The  lower  town  is  well  built,  and  has  many 
good  houses :  the  cathedral  is  the  principal  building.  The  population 
numbers  about  8500.    Some  silks  and  linen  are  manxifactured. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  decided 
that  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  be  the  apansge  of  his 
wife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  during  her  lifetime;  that  after  her 
death  the  Duke  of  Lucca  should  be  restored  to  his  paternal  states  of 
Parma,  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  and 
that  Lucca  should  be  annexed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  On 
the  death  of  the  ex-empress,  Maria  Louisa,  in  1847,  the  territorial 
changes  intended  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  made,  and  certain 
districts  were  exchanged  with  Modena  for  others  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Enza,  so  as  to  leave  that  river  the  boundary  between  these  two 
states.  During  the  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  in  1848-9,  the 
Sardinians  twice  occupied  the  duchy  of  Parma.  In  consequence  of  the 
death  by  assassination  in  the  public  street  of  the  late  Duke  of  Parma, 
Charles  III.,  in  1852,  the  state  is  now  governed  by  his  widow,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. 

The  revenue  of  the  duchy  amounts  to  about  9,500,000  lire,  or 
francs;  the  expenditure  is  about  the  same.  The  military  force 
maintained  numbers  8597  men  and  officers. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  .the  duchy  of  Parma,  situated  in  a  fine  plain 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Po,  is  rather  more  than  four  miles  in 
drcamference,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches :  it  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
straight  Parma  has  a  lyceum,  with  chairs  of  theology,  medicine,  and 
philosophy;  a  secondary  or  grammar  school ;  two  colleges  for  boarders, 
besides  a  military  college ;  a  school  for  the  arts,  and  several  elementary 
Bchook.  The  museum  of  Parma  contains  20,000  medals,  and  many 
inscriptions,  bronzes,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  dug  up  at  Veleia, 
an  ancient  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  not  far  from 
the  Nura. 

Most  of  the  churches  of  Pftrma  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  Cor- 
reggio.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are — the  ducal  palace,  which 
contains  a  library  of  90,000  volumes  and  a  gallery  of  good  paintings ; 
the  cathedral;  the  Baptistery,  which  is  built  of  marble,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  and  frescoes ;  the  churches  of  St  John  the  Evangelist ; 
L'Annnnziata;  and  La  Madonna  della  Steecata,  which  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Parma.  In  the  convent  of  St  Paul  is  an  apart- 
ment exquisitely  painted  by  Correggio,  and  the  Palazzo  del  GiaHino 
is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Agostino  Carracd  and  CignanL  The  great 
Famese  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  has  not  been  used  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state.  A  new  theatre,  of  more 
moderate  dimensions^  was  fimshed  in  1829.  Several  palaces  belonging 
to  the  nobflity  also  deserve  notice. 

Parma  has  a  Monte  di  Piet^  founded  in  1488  by  Father  Benardino 
da  Fdtre,  a  philanthropist  who  invented  this  kind  of  institution  for 
the  accommcKlation  and  relief  of  the  labouring  classes.  Among  the 
other  beneficient  institutions  of  Parma  are— an  hospital  for  incurable 
patients,  a  school  of  mechanical  trades,  a  house  for  the  poor,  another 
for  the  insane,  and  a  school  for  midwives,  all  founded  by  the  duchess, 
Maria  Louisa.    Foreign  consuls  reside  at  Parma. 

Parma  was  once  a  town  of  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Boii;  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  at  the  same  time  as  Mutina 
(Modena)  B.a  183.  (Livy,  xxxix.  55.)  Of  the  ancient  town  nothing 
remains  except  two  military  colunms,  which  are  in  the  little  squsre 
near  the  church  of  La  Steecata;  a  saroophsgus;  and  a  cippua,  with  an 
inscription,  in  which  Parma  is  styled  '  Colonia  Augusta.  These  two 
last  monuments  stand  in  front  of  the  cathedraL 

PARNAHTBA.    [Bbazil.] 

PARNASSOS  (napp«<ro'^s),  the  name  of  a  mountain-chain  in  Phocis, 
which  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  country  of  the 
Locri  Ozolfe  to  Mount  (Eta,  and  in  a  south-westerly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  pf 
Boaotia.  The  name  was  usually  restricted  to  the  lofty  mountain  upon 
which  Delphi  was  situated.  It  is  called  at  the  present  day  Liakura. 
Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  central  Greece.  Strabo  says 
(viil  879)  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Acrocorinthus  in  Corinth, 
and  also  states  (viii  409)  that  it  wss  of  the  same  height  as  Mount 
Helioon ;  but  in  the  latterpoint  he  was  mistaken,  according  to  Colonel 
Leake,  who  informs  us  ('  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,'  vol  ii.  p.  527), 
that  Liakura  ia  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  Paleoruna,  which  is 
the  highest  point  of  Helioon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  with  snow,  whence  the  epithet  of  '  snowy,'  so  generally 
applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  (Soph., '  (Ed.  Tyr.,'  478  ;  Eurip.,  '  Phcsn.,' 
214.)  The  mountain  is  sometimes  called  '  Uie  two-headed,'  from  two 
lofty  rocks  below  which  Delf^  was  situated.  Between  these  two 
rooks  the  celebrated  Castalian  fount  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  tho 
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mountain,  wliich  Ib  deal*,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  Above 
this  spring,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corycian 
caye,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Corycian  nymphs.  When  the  Persians 
were  marching  against  Delphi,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  this  cavern.  (Herod.,  viii.  87.)  It  is  described  by  a  modem 
traveller  (Raikes,  in  Walpole's  'Collection/  &c.,  vol  L  p.  312),  as 
830  feet  long  and  nearly  200  feet  wide.  Above  this  cave,  and  near 
the  summit  of  Parnassus,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Delphi, 
(Paua,  X.  32.  s.  6),  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Yelitza.  For  an  account  of  the 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parnassus,  see  Phocis. 

PARNDON.    [EasEX.] 

PAROPAMJSuS.    [Afghantstan.] 

PAROS,  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades,  is  situated  west  of  Naxos,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  six  miles  wide.  Paros  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  one-half  the  size  of  Naxos  ;  it  is  about  86  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  surface  is  hilly ;  it  produces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  has  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  and  plenty  of  partridges 
and  other  game.  The  population,  according  to  Thiersch  ('  i£tat  de  la 
Qrfece'),  is  about  4000.  The  head  town  of  Paros,  called  Parichia,  is 
dn  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  inner  recess  of  a  bay  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  island.  The  principal  harbour  is  on  the 
north-east  coast,  and  is  the  finest  in  the  archipelago.  The  mountain 
Marpesus,  now  called  Capresso,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  abounds 
with  white  marble,  which  was  often  used  by  the  ancient  sculptors. 
There  are  four  or  five  villages  on  the  island,  besides  the  capital,  and 
several  Qreek  monasteries  scattered  about. 

Paros  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Cretans.  It  attained  a 
great  degree  of  prosperity  by  its  maritime  trade,  and  the  chief  town 
was  wealthy  and  Well  fortified.  When  Darius  invaded  Qreece,  the 
inhabitants  of  Paros  submitted  to  the  Persians,  and  furnished  sailors 
for  the  Persian  fleet;  in  consequence  of  which,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  Miltiades  went  with  an  Athenian  squadron  to  attack  the 
island,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  received  the  wound  of  which 
he  shortly  after  died.  When  the  Franks  took  possession  of  Constan* 
tinople,  Paros,  like  most  of  the '  Cycladoj),  became  subject  to  the 
Venetians.  It  formed  for  a  time  part  of  the  dii^edom  of  Naxos,  but 
afterwards  became  a  separate  principality  of  the  Venetian  family  of 
Veniero,  under  which  it  remained  till  Barbarossa  took  it  in  the  16th 
century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the  Russians  took 
possession  of  Paros,  and  made  it  for  a  time  the  station  of  their  fleet. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  Qreek  inscription  called 
the  'Parian  Chronicle,'  was  found  in  this  island.  West  of  Paros,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the  smaller  island  called 
Antiparos.    [Antifabos.] 


Coin  of  Paros.    British  Museum.    Actual  tixe. 

PARSONSTOWN,  or  BIRR,  King's  County,  Ireland,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Little  Brosna,  in  58"  5'  N.  lai,  V  64'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road 
22  miles  S.W.  froto  TuUamore,  and  78  miles  W.S.W,  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1851  was  6540,  besides  1611  inmates  of  the  work- 
house. Parsonstown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  39  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  220,438  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  67,860:  in 
1861  of  49,651. 

This  town  early  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  O'Carrols.  The  Danes 
repeatedly  attacked  it.  In  1620  it  was  bestowed  oa  Lawrence  Parsons, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  The  town 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Birr,  which  here  joins  the  Brosna.  The 
modern  part  of  the  town  contains  many  handsome  houses.  The  church, 
erected  in  1816,  is  of  pointed  architecture,  with  a  tower  100  fbethigh. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  spacious  building  in  the  same  style, 
with  a  spire  124  feet  high.  There  is  a  second  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
in  which  the  service  is  performed  in  English.  The  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  chapels.  There  are 
two  National  schools,  and  others  partially  endowed;  a  public  library, 
a  reading-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  loan  fund.  A  court-house,  a  fever 
hospital,  dispensary,  bridewell,  and  Union  workhouse  are  in  the  town. 
Linen  is  manufactured.  There  is  a  weekly  market  for  com.  Fairs 
are  held  four  times  a  year.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  A 
low  Doric  pillar,  standing  in  the  square  in  the  modem  part  of  the 
town,  and  supporting  a  statue  of  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was 
erected  in  1747  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Culloden.  Birr  Castle, 
which  has  been  rebuilt  and  improved  by  the  present  Earl  of  Rosse,  is 
close  to  the  town,  and.  With  its  towers  and  embattled  walls,  forms  a 
striking  ornament  The  grounds  contain  a  laboratory  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  Bpecola,  and  his  lordship's  celebrated  telescope  is  set  up  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle. 

PARTHE'NIUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Chati,  a  river  of  AriatoHa, 
lometimea  also  called  BarUa  from  a  town  at  its  mouth,  which  seems  to 


retam  the  traces  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  river.  The  riter  rises  ia 
Mount  Olgassys,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  tiie  Eaxizte, 
separating  Bithynia  from  Paphlagonia.  The  country  through  which 
it  flows  is  very  fertile  and  beautifuL  Ovid  and  Ammianus  MarceUiniiJi 
(xxIl  8)  speak  of  the  Parthenius  as  a  rapid  stream ;  and  Xenophon 
('  Anab,'  v.  6,  s.  9)  says  that  it  is  impassable.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
lUad  (ii.  864). 

PA'RTHIA  originally  comprised  a  small  and  mountainous  eonntry 
(Strabo,  xi  p.  614)  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Hyrcania 
and  Aria;  but  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  countries 
included  in  the  later  Parthian  empira  It  is  difficult  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  Parthia  proper,  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xL  614)  Parthia  extended  on  the  west  as  far  fts 
RhagsB  and  the  Tapuri  to  the  Caspian  passes,  and  included  the  districts 
of  Komisede  (Ktunis)  and  Choarene  (Khuar).  Pliny  (vi  29)  says  that 
it  was  bounded  E.  by  the  Arii,  S.  by  the  Carma&ii  and  Arisni,  W.  hj 
the  PratitsB  Medi,  and  N.  by  the  HyrcanL 

The  chief  town  of  Parthia,  and  the  only  one  in  the  country  of  an^ 
importance,  was  Hecatompylon,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (xL  514), 
was  1260  stadia  from  the  Caspian  gates.  The  site  of  it  is  doubtfoL 
Borne  writers  identify  it  with  the  modem  Damghan. 

The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to 
Justin  (xll  1)  their  name  signified  in  the  Scythian  language  '  banished/ 
or  *  exiles.'  The  Parthians  were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
in  (Herod.,  iii.  93)  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  marched  together  with 
the  Chorasmii,  Sogdi,  Gandarii,  and  Dadicae  (Herod.,  vii.  67) ;  and  in 
that  of  the  last  Darius  they  were  united  with  the  Hyrcanii  and  Tapuri 
under  one  commander  (Arrian,  iii  8).  Under  Alexander,  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania  together  formed  a  satrapy  (iii.  22). 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Parthians  espoused  the  side  of 
Bumenes,  and  afterwards  became  subject  successively  to  Antigonus 
and  the  Seleuoida;,  till  about  B.a  256,  when  they  threw  off  the 
authority  of  the  Syrian  kings  and  were  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  rule  of  Arsaces  I.,  from  whom  the  sucoeedhig 
kings  received  the  title  of  Arsacidie.  His  reign  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Parthian  empire,  which  was  gradually  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  west  and  the  Bactrian  in  the 
east ;  and  at  length  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Parthian  empire  lasted  from  B.O.  266  to  a.d.  226.  Under 
Arsaces  I.,  Mithridates  I.,  and  Phraates  II.  the  dominions  of  Parthia 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus ;  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  of  Syria  in  B.O.  ISO,  the  Parthians  were  constantly 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  central  Asia,  who,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Bactria,  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
also  obtained  some  successes  over  Mithridates  IL,  but  after  his  conquest 
by  the  Romans  the  Parthians  ag&in  acquired  the  ascendancy.  The 
invasion  of  Crassus  during  the  reign  of  Orodes  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  Roman  general  and  the  destraotion  of  his  army,  B.0. 53, 
and  the  Parthians  obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.  In  the  war 
between  Csesar  and  Pompey  they  took  the  side  of  Pompey ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Caesar  they  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  B.c.  37 
Orodes  was  murdered  by  his  son  Phraates  IV.,  and  from  tiiis  time  the 
hlBtory  of  Parthia  is  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  with  occasional  inter- 
ventions by  the  Romans,  until  a.d.  217,  when  Artaxerxes,  who  had 
served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  Artabanns,  the  last  king 
of  Partliia,  took  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  monarchy  to 
found  a  new  dynasty.  He  represented  himself  as  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  and  called  upon  the  Persians  to  recover 
their  independence.  This  call  was  readily  responded  to;  a  lai^ 
Persian  army  was  collected;   the  Parthians  were  defeated  in  three 

freat  battles,  and  Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  the 
'arthian  kings,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  new  Persian  empire, 
which  is  usually  known  by  that  of  the  Sassanidss. 

P  ARTIC  K.      [LaK  ABKSHIRB.] 
PARTNEY.      [LiNOOLNSHIKE.] 

PAS-DE-CALAIS,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  is  bounded 
E.  and  N.B.  by  the  department  of  Nord,  N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Strait 
of  Dover  and  the  English  Channel,  and  S.  by  the  department  of 
Somme.  It  extends  between  60'  2'  and  61'  N.  lat.,  1*  S3'  and  3'  10' 
E.  long. ;  from  north-west  to  south-east  it  is  86  miles  long,  and  its 
mean  breadth  is  88  miles.  The  area  is  2550(  square  mUes.  The 
population  in  1846  was  685,021 ;  in  1861  it  amounted  to  692,994 ; 
which  gives  271*70  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  97*12  above 
the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France.  The  department  is  formed 
out  of  the  greater  part  of  the  former  province  of  Artois,  and  portions 
of  Lower  Picardie.  In  ancient  times  the  territory  of  Pas^e-Calais 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ambiani,  the  Morini,  and  the  Atrebates.  The 
southern  district  between  the  Anthie  and  the  Canche  formed  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Ambiani,  whose  capital  was  Samarobriva,  now 
Amiens.  The  Horini  dwelt  along  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  Atrebates 
inland  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Nemetttcum,  now  Arras,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Atrebates.  Tai'uenna,  now  Th^rouanne,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Horini ;  and  Gesoi-iaeutn,  afterwards  called  Bonania,  now 
Boulogne,  also  belonged  to  them.  Cassar^s  Itius  Portus  ia  Witsnnd 
or  Wissant,  east  of  Cape  Grinez,  and  the  Itium  Promontorium  is  Cape 
Grine2  itself,  which  is  now  suttnounted  l^  a  lighthouse. 
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Tb«  dopartmeni  takit  Its  name  from  P<u»ag$f  or  Ptttde-Oatm^f  by 
which  (he  French  aomeUmea  designate  the  Strait  of  Doyer.  The 
surface  consiata  of  two  inclined  plaina,  which  alope  reapeotiTely 
towarda  the  eaat  and  west,  and  lie  on  either  aide  of  a  ridge  of  hiUa 
that  orosaea  Uie  department  from  aoutb-eaat  to  north-west,  terminating 
in  the  latter  direction  in  the  high  diffii  of  Gape  Grinez,  between  Calaia 
and  Boulogne.  These  oliffii,  which  extend  for  aome  mUea  on  each  aide 
of  the  cape,  are  oompoeetl  of  chalk,  and  bear  a  dose  resemblance 
to  those  of  Dover.  Farther  west  the  cliffii  are  compoaed  of  maasea  of 
slaty  clay.  In  some  parts  the  coast  is  low,  and  defended  from  the  sea 
by  a  natural  barrier  of  aandy  downs.  The  coastline,  reckoning  all  its 
indentatioos,  baa  a  length  of  about  80  miles,  but  it  presents  no  good 
natural  harbours,  the  inlets  being  incumbered  with  sand  or  the  debris 
of  the  cliffs.  Calais  and  Boulogne  are  good  artificial  high-water- 
harbours  formed  by  piers.  Besides  the  ridge  of  hills  above  mentioned, 
which  sends  out.  spurs  that  form  the  watersheda  between  rivei's  flowiog 
through  the  valleys  on  either  slope,  there  are  some  isolated  high  lauds 
south  of  Boulogne,  and  also  between  the  Authie  on  the  southern 
boundary  aod  the  Cancbe.  The  principal  rivera  on  the  eaatem  slope 
are— the  Scarpa,  the  Sens^e,  and  the  Lya,  feeders  of  the  Escaut;  aod 
the  Aa,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary,  and  falls  into  the 
Rea  at  Gravelines;  most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  or  are  made  so 
by  canalisation.  From  the  western  slope  flow  the  Lianne  and  the 
Canche  into  the  Channel  at  Boulogne  and  Etaplea  respectively,  and  the 
Authie,  which  flows  for  some  way  in  the  department  of  Somme,  and 
then  north-west  into  the  Channel,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Pas-de-CidaiB  and  Somme.  By  means  of  its  rivers  and  several  canals 
that  connect  the  principal  towns  on  the  eastern  slope  with  those  of 
the  department  of  Nord,  Pas-de-Calaia  has  an  inland  navigation  of 
124  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Korthem  of  France  railway 
which  passes  through  Arras,  and  from  which  branchea  run  to 
Boulogne  from  Amiens,  and  to  St-Omer  and  Calaia  from  Lille. 
Along  all  these  lines  electro-telegraphic  wires  are  laid  down,  and  from 
Calais  submarine  electro-telegraphio  cables  cross  the  strait  to  Dover. 
Common  hi^way  accommodation  is  afforded  by  18  imperial  and 
15  departmental  roads. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile ;  fisrms  are  large ;  a  very  great  breadth 
of  land  is  occupied  with  the  growth  of  wheat,  but  other  oereal  grains, 
pulse,  oleaginous  seeds,  and  cider  finite  are  also  grown.  The  low 
valleys,  though  generally  very  fertile  and  aboimding  with  excellent 
pastures,  are  in  many  places  marshy,  and  in  a  few  placiM  covered  with 
peat  bogs.  Except  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bdthnne,  and  in  the  flat 
districts  contiguous  to  the  department  of  Kord,  the  fields  are  mostly 
uninclosed,  an4  the  country,  save  near  hamlets  or  farmhouses,  is  bare 
of  trees.  A  great  deal  of  land  is  laid  out  in  meadows  and  orchards. 
Other  crops  besides  those  already  named  are  barley,  beet*root  for 
making  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops.  The  number  of  horsee  chiefly 
for  draught,  of  horned-cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  very  great ;  poultry 
is  very  abundant,  good,  and  oheap ;  and  fish  is  very  plentiful,  great 
numbers  of  boats  being  actively  engeged  in  herring,  ood,  mackerel, 
and  oyster  fishing.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  south-east  of 
England,  but  is  if  possible  more  iooonitant,  the  changes  from  heat  to 
cold  being  sometimes  marked  by  great  rapidity;  the  weat  and  north- 
west winds,  charged  with  sea  spray,' are  sometimes  veiy  annoying  on 
the  coast. 

Iron-  and  coal-mines  are  worked,  but  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 
The  ore  and  coal  uaed  in  the  iron-works  are  minsid  on  the  spot.  Other 
mineral  productions  are  marble,  quart*,  rodL-cry8tal,«limestone,  and 
pipe-  and  potters'-clay. 

The  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  common  woollen 
cloth,  linen,  hosiery  of  all  kinds,  velveteen,  lace,  soap,  fiahing-nets, 
beet-root  sugar,  ootton  and  flaxen  yam,  oil,  salt,  gin,  grain  and  potato 
spirits,  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  glass,  earthenware,  &c  Besides 
the  numerous  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles, 
there  are  also  1678  wind-  and  water-mills,  several  bleach-works,  70 
beetroot  sugar  fSsctories,  paper-mills,  marble«iwing  works,  tan-  and 
fulling-mills,  and  tan-yimls.  The  coasting  trade  in  com,  eggs,  butter, 
seeds,  oil,  flax,  hides,  Ac.  is  active.  Steam-boats  ply  regularly  from 
London,  Dover,  and  Folkstone,  to  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

The  foreata  of  thia  department  are  email,  and  chiefly  confined  to 
the  arrondissements  of  St-Omer  and  Montreuil.  Consequently  ooal 
is  generally  used  for  fuel,  and  has  to  be  imported  from  Belgium  and 
the  department  of  Nord ;  for  the  quantity  of  ooal  raised  does  little 
more  than  suffice  for  the  iron-works. 

The  department  la  divided  into  6  arrondiBsements,  which  with  their 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  followa '. — 


ArroDdlMemenU. 

Contons. 

Coxxunnnea. 

Fopnlation  in  1851. 

1.  Arras           .        .     . 

2.  Bethune  . 

8.  St.-Omer     .        •    . 

4.  St-Pol     . 

5.  Boulogne    .        .    • 

9.  Montreull 

10 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 

211 
142 
118 
193 
100 
189 

168,919 
135.943 
110,245 

81,800 
117,815 

78,472 

Total 

48 

908 

692,994 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondisaement  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
chief  town  is  Abbab.  Bopaiume,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
Senstfe,  15  miles  &  by  B.  from  AmMi,  is  a  well-built  fortified  town, 
with  8210  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  lawn,  muslin,  calico,  thread, 
soap,  and  leather.  The  town  has  salt-refineries,  and  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water  from  a  fountain,  which  is  fed  by  an  aitesian  well. 
VUry,  on  the  Paris-Brussels  railroad,  10  milea  R  from  Arraa,  on  the 
Scarpa,  is  a  village  with  2308  inhabitaots. 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  takes  ita  name  from  JBSihune,  a 
fortified  town  with  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  7158 
inhabitants  in  the  oommuna  The  town,  situated  on  a  rock  above  the 
Brette,  18  milea  N.  by  W.  from  Arras,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  au  old  tower 
of  odd  construction.  The  town-hall,  which  stands  on  one  side  of  this 
square,  and  the  principal  church,  remarkable  for  the  light  elegance  of 
ita  nave,  are  the  only  remarkable  buildings.  Bethune  has  a  public 
library ;  manufaoturea  of  soap,  oil,  lawn,  and  woollen  cloth ;  salt- 
refineries,  beetroot-sugar  factories,  tan-yards,  and  a  gin  distillery. 
The  trade  of  the  town  in  its  industrial  producta  and  in  com,  wine^ 
brandy,  oleaginous  seeds,  cheese,  pottery,  &a,  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  Lawe  and  Baes^e  canals,  which  here  meet  in  a  common  basin. 
The  first  artesian  wells  were  bored  in  Bdthune  and  its  neighbourhood. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief  town 
St-Omer.  ||Oiub,  St.]  Aire,  a  tolerably  well-built  town  with  a  college, 
aod  0591  mhabitants,  is  situated  9  miles  S.  by  £.  from  St.-Omer,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Laquette  with  the  Lys,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  St-Omer  and  Bass^e  canals,  by  means  of  which  it  communicates 
with  the  Aa  and  the  Deule.  llie  town  is  surrounded  with  ramparta 
And  deep  ditches ;  it  has  barracks  large  enough  to  accommodate  6000 
men;  a  town-house;  several  handsome  fountains;  and  two  fine 
churchea.  Hats,  soap,  oil,  basket-work,  grain  spirito,  glased  paving 
tile.o,  &c  ar»  manufactured.  Ardra,  ia  a  small  fortified  town  with 
2193  inhabitants,  17  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  St-Omer,  and  7^  milea 
S.  by  £.  from  Calaia.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  liea  in  the  town ;  the 
barracks,  stables,  and  riding-house  are  the  most  noteworthy  objects. 
Le-Champ-du-Drap  d'Or,  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  aceoe 
of  the  famous  interviews  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Franyois  I.,  lies 
between  this  town  and  Quines. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Si,-Polf  is  situated 
20  miles  N.W.  from  Arras,  at  the  inter.«ection  of  seven  high  roads,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  vale  watered  by  the  Ternoise,  a  feeder  of  the  Canche. 
This  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  oountv  of  St-Pol,  and  waa 
fortified :  of  its  defences,  and  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  St-Pol, 
there  are  still  some  remains.  It  is  an  irregularly-built  place,  and  has 
a  college  and  3246  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 

5.  Of  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bouloonb.  The 
district  which  now  forms  the  arrondissement  of  Boulogne  comprises 
the  former  county  of  JBoulonnait.  The  Boulonnais  was  governed  from 
the  10th  oentury  by  counts  who  were  great  vassals  of  the  crown.  The 
last  county  Bertrand  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  was  dispossessed  by 
Philippe,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  to  whom  the  county  was  ceded  by 
Charles  VIII.  Louis  XI.  took  possession  of  it  m  1 477.  The  English 
held  the  norihem  part  of  it  a  long  time';  when  the  French  regained 
this  portion  they  called  it  Pajs  Reconquis.  The  other  towns  are  : — 
Calais  :  Cfuiuest  which  stands  in  a  minhj  country,  5  miles  S.  from 
Calais,  and  on  the  canal  from  St-Omer  to  Calais,  has  4097  inhabitants, 
who  trade  in  oora,  linen,  cattle,  poultry,  fire-wood,  tur(  and  charcoal, 
and  who  manufacture  tulle,  pottery,  leather,  salt,  && :  Mcwquite, 
which  is  situated  8  milea  N.K.  from  Boulogne,  on  the  road  to  Calais, 
on  the  Slack,  and  has  2108  inhabitants :  &,-Pierre-Ut-CalaiMf  a  large 
suburb  of  Calais,  which  is  traversed  by  the  railway  to  Lille,  has  9000 
inhabitants,  engaged  chiefiy  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  hats,  beetroot-sugar,  salt,  and  leather :  and 
Samer,  which  is  built  on  a  hill  i  miles  S.K  from  Boulogne,  on  the  high 
road  to  Montreuil,  and  baa  a  population  of  2195.  Samer  is  famous 
for  the  remains  of  an  abbey  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
oentury. 

6.  The  sixth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Montrtml- 
ntr-Mer,  which  is  situated  25  miles  by  railway  8.  from  Boulogne,  on 
a  high  hill  near  the  right  bank,  and  about  i  miles  from  the  mouth,  of 
the  Canche.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  with  bricks,  and  atrongly  for* 
tified.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  3720 
inhabitants  in  the  commune,  who  manufacture  soap,  salt»  paper,  beer, 
and  leather.  The  tower  of  the  citadel  waa  the  prison  residence  of 
Queen  Bertha,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Philippe  L  Kontreuil  was  ceded 
to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny,  but  it  soon  shook  off  their 
yoke ;  in  1537  it  was  taken  by  Charlee  Y. ;  the  Spaniards  took  it  a 
second  time  in  1544.  The  charter  of  the  town  dates  from  the  year 
1189.  BtaplUf  a  small  sea-port  town,  is  situated  on  the  northern 
ahore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Canche,  which  here  forms  a  small  bay,  18 
milea  by  railway  S.  fsom  Boulogne.  Here  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Henry  YII.  and  Charles  YIIL  was  ooncluded  in  1492.  staples  was 
formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  now,  when  it 
numbers  soaroely  2000  inhabitants,  chiefiy  fishermen.  Fntga,  situated 
on  a  steep  hill  18  miles  B.  from  Montreuil,  consists  of  several  streets, 
which  abut  on  a  laiige  square.  It  baa  2952  inhabitants,  who  manufao- 
ture  woollen  doth,  hosieryi  tobacco  pipes,  salt^  and  leather,  ffetdin, 
one  of  the  prattieat  towns  in  the  depMrtment^  Is  beautifully  situated  in 
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the  valley  of  tbe  Canbhe,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Montreoili  and  has  8790 
iDhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built  with  briclui ;  it  la  anrroonded  by 
ramparta  and  by  ditohea,  which  are  always  filled  by  the  waters  of  the 
Canehe.  In  the  town-hall,  a  graceful  structure,  there  ia  a  small  public 
library.  The  environs  of  this  town  are  well  eultivated  and  exceedingly 
pretty.  Hesdin  has  manufactures  of  hosiery,  oil,  potterv,  bridks, 
cotton-yam,  salt,  and  leather.  The  famous  battle-field  of  Ajdnoourt, 
or  AoiNCOUBT,  is  near  Hesdin,  but  in  the  arrondissement  of  St*PoL 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  is  the 
sole  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  CambraL  It  is  included  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the  University- 
Academy  of  Donai ;  and  belongs  to  the  Srd  Military  Division,  of  whidi 
Lille  is  head-quarters.  It  returns  6  members  to  the  Legislative  Body 
of  the  French  empire. 

{ZHctionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1858;  Qfieial 
Papers,) 

PASAQES.    [Basqub  Pbovincb&] 

PASA'RGAD^  (sometimes  written  Patiorgadce^  and  also,  but  onlv 
by  Ptolemy  and  SoUnu?,  Patargada),  an  ancient  town  of  Persia,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus  after  his  victory  over  Astyages  the 
Mede,  which  he  gained  near  this  place.  (Strabo,  xv.  780 ;  Curt,  ▼.  6.) 
The  kings  of  Persia,  according  to  Plutarch  ('  Artax.'),  were  consecrated 
at  pRsargadso  by  the  Magi ;  and  here  was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  of  which 
Strabo  (xv.  730)  and  Arrian  (vL  80)  have  given  a  description,  taken 
from  the  work  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  visited  the  spot.  The  position 
of  Pasargadas  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  Many  writers  think 
that  Pasargftdee  and  Persepolis  are  only  different  names  for  the  same 
place,  and  that  the  latter  word  ia  the  Greek  translation  of  the  former. 
There  appears  however  little  doubt  that  they  are  distinct  places.  But 
although  we  may  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  PasargadsB 
and  Persepolis  are  different  places,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  site 
of  the  former.  Lassen,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  great  care 
and  diligence  ('Ersch.  und  Qruber^a  Encydop.,'  art  '  Pasaigadso '), 
thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  Pasargads9  south-east  of  Persepolis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd,  or  Fasa.  . 

PASO  DEL  NORTE.    [Mexico.] 

PASSAGE.    [Cork.] 

PASSAMAQUODDY  BAY.    [Nbw  Brukswiok.! 

PASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Danube  receives  the  Hs  and  the  Inn, 
in  48''  86'  N.  lat,  18*  25'  K  long.,  and  has  10,820  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  the  t«)wn  itself,  and  of  three  suburbs.  A  handsome  bridge, 
resting  on  seven  piers  of  granite,  crosses  the  Danube^  which  ia  754  feet 
wide.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  which  is  800  feet  wide,  is  the 
suburb  called  the  Innstadt,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hz,  lies  tbe  Ilzstadt  The  third  suburb  is  called  the  Anger.  In  the 
angle  between  the  right  bank  of  the  lis  and  the  Danube  there  is  a 
rock  400  feet  high,  upon  which  stands  the  fortress  of  Oberhaus,  which 
is  connected  with  the  castle  of  Niederhaus,  situated  below.  The  other 
defences  of  the  place  consist  chiefly  of  eight  detached  forts.  The  town 
of  Passau  itself  is  pretty  well  built :  among  the  public  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  are — the  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop; 
the  lyceum ;  the  cathedral ;  the  church  of  St.  Michael ;  a  gymnasium; 
the  ecclesiastical  college ;  and  the  post-office,  in  which  the  treaty  of 
Passau  was  signed  in  1652.  In  the  Domplatz,  the  handsomest  square 
in  the  town,  stands  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  king  Maximilian 
Joseph,  erected  in  1828.  The  charitable  institutions  of  Passau  possess 
a  capital  cf  2,000,000  florins.  There  are  a  great  tobacco  and  snuff 
manufactory,  extensive  breweries,  tanneries,  and  paper-mills.  Passau 
is  the  staple  town  of  Bavaria  for  salt ;  there  are  great  magazines,  to 
which  the  salt  is  brought  from  the  works  at  Hallein.  Steamers  ply  on 
the  Danube  to  Regensburg,  Ratisbon,  Linz,  and  Vienna.  The  bridge 
over  the  Rothfluss,  near  Paasau,  is  considered  a  curiosity,  being  one 
arch  of  200  feet  span,  the  largest  in  Germany.  Passau  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  founded  in  the  7th  century, 
but  WAS  secularised  in  1803,  and  in  1809  wholly  incorporated  with 
Bavaria. 

PA8T0.    [New  Grjlhada.] 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  in  South  America,  comprehending  the 
most  southern  portion  of  that  continent,  from  the  Cusu  Leubu,  or 
Rio  Negro,  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  by  which  it  is  divided  from 
TiERRA.  DEL  Fusoo.  It  lics  between  88''  50'  and  58''  55'  S.  Ut,  68* 
and  76''  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  N.  by 
Buenos  Ayres;  N.W.  by  Chili;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a  by 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  The  area  is  about  800,000  square  miles ; 
the  population  has  been  estimated  at  about  120,000. 

Patagonia  comprehends  two  very  different  regions — ^the  mountain 
region  and  the  plains.  The  mountain  region  occupies  the  countries 
extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the  western  portion  of 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  The  plains  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  stretching  out  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

The  mountain  region  comprehends  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  mountain  region  of  Patagonia  that  it  is  cut  through  by 
two  long  but  comparatively  narrow  inlets,  which  extend  to  the  plains 
east  of  the  mountains^  and  there  expand  into  large  salt-water  lakes. 


The  southern  of  these  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  conststs  of  two  basins 
united  by  a  narrow  channel  of  moderate  extent,  and  connected  with 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  by  a  strait  of  larger  dimensions^  called 
Jerome  Channel,  which  branches  off  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaeos 
near  58''  85' a  Ut,  72"  SO'  W.  long.,  and  extends  northward  with  a 
slight  bend  to  the  west  to  58*  15',  where  it  turns  north-east^  and 
gradually  widens  into  Otway  Water.    It  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
long,  and  generally  two  miles  wide.    Otway  Water,  the  souUiem  of 
these  inland  sea-basins,  extends  towards  east-north*east  for  some  fifty 
miles,  and  increases  in  width  as  it  proceeds  eastward,  from  hardly  six 
miles  to  above  twenty  milea.  Not  hr  fh>m  the  north*eastem  extremity 
of  Otway  Water,  a  winding  channel,  about  eight  miles  long,  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  called  Fitcroy 
Passage,  runs  north  by  west  to  another  inland  sea-basin,  called  Skyring 
Water,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  from  eight  to  fifteen 
miles  wide.    The  northern  inland  sea  is  of  comparatively  small  extent^ 
but  it  sends  out  several  branches,  wHich  advance  to  a  considerable 
distance  inland :  it  is  described  under  Ahooit  Snr  Sauda.    A  deep 
and  narrow  inlet  runs  northward  from  the  strait  which  unite*  this 
basin  to  the  ocean,  intersecting  the  country  between  the  ocean  and 
Last  Hope  Inlet  for  nearly  thirty  miles  firom  the  Anoon  Sin  Salida. 
It  is  called  the  Cannl  of  the  Mountains. 

Th'e  more  southern  of  the  mountain  districts,  which  is  indosed  on 
three  sides  by  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  on  ^e  north  by  Otway 
Water,  is  called  Brunswick  Peninsula,  and  ia  connected  with  the  main 
body  of  Patagonia  only  by  tbe  isthmus  which  extends  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  Otway  Water  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  opposite  Elizabeth 
Island.  This  isthmus  is  from  seven  to  ten  miles  wide,  low,  and  partly 
occupied  by  lakes.  Although  the  area  of  the  peninsula  probably 
exceeds  8000  square  miles,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  stream  above  the 
size  of  a  mountain  torrent  finds  its  way  to  the  atiait  itself.  The  whole 
drainage  therefore  must  run  off  northward  to  Otway  Water.  South 
of  the  isthmus  which  divides  Otway  Water  from  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens, a  range  called  the  Brecknock  HiUs  rises  to  from  1000  to  1200 
feet»  and  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  strait  and  parallel  to  it ;  but 
iSsrther  south  it  rises  into  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Where  the  mountains  approach  Cape  Froward  they  sink  under  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  but  Mount  Tarn  is  2600  feet  high,  and 
the  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  Cape  are  estimated  at  2500  feet 
The  mountains  continue  dose  to  the  shore  iJong  Jerome  Channel  and 
round  to  where  Otway  Water  opens  to  view ;  but  the  highest  summit, 
Mont  Cruz,  near  Port  Gallant,  is  only  2290  feet  high.  The  southern 
shores  of  this  peninsula,  though  extremely  rocky,  are  distinguished  by 
luxuriant  vogetation,  and  the  trees  attain  a  full  growth,  while  farther 
west  they  are  stunted.  The  climate,  though  colder  than  in  Europe 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  pole,  is  not  subject  to  extreme  cold. 
The  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
frequent  rain. 

The  tract  of  country,  or  rather  peninsula,  which  is  indosed  by 
Otway  Water,  Fitsroy  Passage,  Skyring  Water,  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  called  Ponsonby  Land.  The  eastern 
part  of  it  contains  low  wooded  tracts  of  considerable  extent  along  the 
shores  of  both  waters,  but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  hUls,  rising  to 
about  1500  feet,  with  the  exception  of  one  summit.  Mount  Misery, 
which  is  near  72"  W.  long,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet, 
but  does  not  reach  the  snow-line.  The  western  portion  of  Ponsonby 
Land  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains.  On  Croker  Peninsula  and  the 
a4Jaoent  district  they  do  not  appear  to  attain  a  great  devation.  But 
on  the  shores  of  the  Skyring  Water,  west  of  72"  80'  W.  long.,  several  of 
them  rise  above  the  snow-line  and  send  down  extensive  glaciers  on 
their  dopes  towards  the  sea.  These  high  snow-capped  mountains 
continue  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divides  Skyring  Water 
from  Beaufort  Bay,  and  attain  their  greatest  devation  in  Mount 
Bumey,  which  is  situated  not  far  from  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Ancon  Sin  Salida,  and  is  5800  feet  high.  Farther  eastward  the  moun? 
tains  decline  in  height,  and  are  intersected  by  level  tracts  of  some 
extent,  until  they  dinppear  in  the  plains  of  eastern  Patagonia,  about 
40  or  50  miles  from  the  Pacific. 

The  Andes^  that  devated  chain  which  traverses  South  America  in 
its  whole  length,  bogin  on  the  south,  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Ancon 
Sin  Salida  (52"  10"  S.  Ut).  South  of  47"  a  lat  the  Mgher  peaks  of 
the  range  are  very  lofty,  but  to  the  nortii  of  that  pardld  no  peak  of 
the  Patagonian  Andes  rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
country  occupied  by  the  Pfttagonian  Andes  is  described  under  Andes, 
voL  i  coL  348.  From  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to  41"  48'  a  kt  the 
Andes  constitute  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  waterahed 
between  the  two  oceans  is  so  near  the  western  coaat,  that  the  largest 
river  which  flows  into  the  Pacific  has  its  origin  only  18  miles  from  the 
beach.  This  is  the  Bio  San  Tadeo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  little  south 
of  the  peninsula  of  Trea  Montes  (47°  a  lat).  The  shores  along  this 
extensive  coast-line  are  rocky  and  high,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
places  of  very  moderate  extent  But  there  is  a  difference  between  those 
which  are  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Tree  Montes  and  those  whioh  are 
south  of  it  The  former  run  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  both  the  pro- 
jecting rocks  and  the  recesses  between  them  hardly  anywhere  exceeding 
one  mile  in  extent  But  south  of  the  peninsida  the  inlets  penetrate 
many  miles  into  the  mountain  masses,  and  thus  form  huge  prx>mon- 
tories.    Tbe  fieurther  we  advance  to  the  soutiii  the  more  tbe  inlets 
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increase  in  depth,  until  we  reach  the  Anoon  Sin  Salida  and  the  Jerome 
Channel,  which  extend  aoron  the  whole  mountain  region. 

But  the  open  sea  of  the  Pacifio  does  not  waah  tills  rocky  coastb  A 
series  of  high  and  rookj  islands  lie  like  a  hairier  in  front  of  it,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  continent,  except  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes, 
is  exposed  to  the  ocean's  swelL  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great 
extent ;  others  are  only  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits, 
which  are  not  Tisible  at  some  distance  from  the  open  ocean,  and  the 
islands  accordingly  appear  to  be  a  continuous  high  rocky  shore.  The 
most  northern  is  tiie  island  of  Chiloe  [Chili],  between  which  and  the 
continent  is  the  Ghilf  of  Anoud.  Farther  south  is  the  Chonos  Archi- 
pelago, which  occupies  the  space  between  44*"  and  46°  S.  lat,  and 
consists  of  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  divided  by  nanow  straits.  Then  follows  the  peninsula  of  Tres 
Montes,  which  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  bay  that  enters  the  continent 
from  the  north,  and  extends  about  SO  nules  southward.  South  of  the 
peninsula  is  the  Ghilf  of  Pefias,  which  contains  only  scattered  islands; 
but  near  47"*  80'  S.  lat  is  the  small  group  of  the  Guaiaoeco  Islands, 
followed  by  Wellington  Island  or  Islands,  which  extends  from  47"  50' 
to  50"  S.  lat,  and  in  some  parts  is  60  ox  70  miles  wid&  The  long 
strait  which  separates  Wellington  Idand  from  the  continent,  and  is 
called  Mesier  Channel,  is  on  an  average  two  miles  wide  towards  each 
extremity ;  but  in  the  middle  and  for  a  lengtii  of  about  forty  miles 
it  is  haridly  a  mile  wide,  and  in  three  particular  places  not  more 
than  400  yards  wide.  A  broad  channel,  called  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad, 
separates  Wellington  Island  from  the  Archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dios ; 
and  this  archipelago  is  separated  from  the  continent  and  Hanover 
Island  by  Concepdon  Strait.  The  strait  south  of  Hanover  Island, 
called  Lord  Nelson's  Strait,  separates  it  from  the  archipelago  of  Queen 
Adelaide,  an  assemblage  of  islands  which  run  more  than  80  miles 
north-west  and  south-east  Maoalha.bns  Stbait  lies  between  this 
archipelago  and  South  Desolation  Island.  These  islands  are,  with- 
out exception,  high  and  rugged,  and  have  a  rocky  shore;  but  the 
mountains  in  none  of  them  rise  to  the  snow-line,  except  on  South 
Desolation. 

Although  the  difference  in  geographical  position  between  the  two 
extremes  of  this  coast  is  14  degrees,  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
is  much  less  than  might  be  expected.  On  the  island  of  Chiloe  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  seems  to  be  40**,  and  that  of  the 
spring  50**,  or  something  more.  That  of  Port  Famine,  on  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  is  about  38°  in  winter  and  50**  in  siunmer.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperature 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  mountain  region  of  Patagonia  does 
not  exceed  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  probably  a  smaller  difference 
than  in  any  other  country  of  similar  extent  This  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  great  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  prevailing  winds 
blow  from  the  west,  they  bring  to  the  land  the  moisture  which  they 
collect  in  passing  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacifio;  and  this 
moisture  being  suddenly  condensed  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
high  mountaizis  along  the  shores,  descends  in  abundant  and  nearly 
continual  rain.  On  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  only  two  or  three 
weeks  in  November  are  without  rain,  and  farther  south  there  is 
hardly  a  day  without  either  rain  or  snow  and  sleety  according  to  the 
seasons. 

The  constant  dampness  of  the  air,  though  not  favourable  to  many 
European  plants,  especially  to  fruit-trees,  maintains  a  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion. The  forests,  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  height  north  of  45"  S*  lat,  rival  in  luxuriance  those  of 
the  tropical  regions.  Stately  trees,  with  smooth  and  highly  coloured 
barks,  are  covered  with  parasitical  plants ;  large  and  elegant  ferns  are 
numerous,  and  arborescent  grasses  twine  round  the  trees  to  the  height 
of  80  or  40  feet  South  of  45"  S.  lat  vegetation  is  less  vigorous ;  but 
even  at  the  most  southern  extremity,  on  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  the 
country  and  hills,  from  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  to  tiie 
vezy  vei^  of  high-water  marl^  are  covered  with  trees,  mostly  ever- 
greens, and  some  large  enough  to  be  used  as  timber,  as  the  evergreen 
beech  {Fagut  heiuhides),  and  two  other  species  of  beech.  Capt  King 
saw  large  and  woody-stemmed  trees  of  Fuchsia  and  Veronica,  in 
England  considered  as  tender  plants,  in  full  flower  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  base  of  a  mountain  covered  two-thirds  down  with 
snow,  and  this  with  a  temperature  of  86". 

Where  the  mountains  border  on  the  eastern  plains,  a  kind  of  deer, 
with  short  straight  horns,  is  abundant  There  are  also  pumas  as  far 
south  as  58"  S.  lat,  cavias,  and  nutrias ;  seals,  otters,  fur-seals,  and 
sea-elephants.  Fish  is  very  plentiful,  especially  several  smaller  kinds, 
which  live  in  the  subaquaMc  forests  formed  by  the  gigantic  seaweed 
{Fwnu  giganteui  of  Solander),  which  covers  all  the  rocks  near  the 
open  coast  and  in  the  numerous  straits.  Land  birds  are  not  numerous 
but  water-fowl  abound,  among  which  is  the  black-necked  swan  (jinter 
niffricoUit)  and  several  kinds  of  geese  and  ducks.  Shell-fish  of  sever^ 
kinds  occur  in  the  reoesses  of  the  inlets,  and  they  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants  during  a  part  of  the  year.  On  the 
Quaianeco  Islands  and  the  Chonos  Archipelago  the  potato  grows 
wild  :  they  are  small  and  quite  tasteless^ 

The  plains  of  Patagonia,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country,  extend  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  sinular  in  aspect^ 
these  plains  seem  to  differ  in  their  natural  capacities.  Between  47" 
and  48"  S.  lat  the  coast  forms  a  wide  promontory,  projecting  near 
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100  miles  from  the  body  of  the  mainland.  On  this  promontory,  at 
the  back  of  Cape  Blanco,  are  the  high  lands  of  Espinosa,  which  rise 
at  least  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  form  an  irregular  range  with 
several  peaked  summits.  On  this  promontory  and  the  contiguous 
coast^  as  far  north  as  45"  S.  lat  and  southward  to  49"  S.  lat,  the  rocks 
are  porphyritic,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than  800  or  400  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  when  they  stretch  westward  in  an  undulating  plain, 
which  is  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  through  which  the  rock  pro- 
trudes in  many  places.  This  tract  is  dry  and  parched,  and  has  no 
vegetation  except  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  here  and  there  a  straggling 
bush  of  berberis,  or  of  a  dwarf  woody  shrub,  which  supplies  good 
fire-wood. 

South  of  49"  S.  lat  to  the  northon  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens, the  cliffs  are  composed  of  soft  marly  clay,  without  any  gravel 
or  impression  of  organic  remains.  Between  the  high  and  low  tide- 
mark,  there  is  a  smooth  beach  of  green  day  hardened  by  the  action  of 
the  surf  to  the  consistence  of  stone,  whion  extends  about  a  hundred 
yards  into  the  sea,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  soft  green  mud,  over  which 
the  water  gradually  deepens.  The  outer  edge  of  the  day  forms  a 
ledge  parallel  to  the  coasts  upon  the  whole  length  of  which  the  sea 
bre»iks  with  violence.  The  cliffs  rise  rather  abrupUy  to  the  height  of 
200  or  300  feet  They  form  the  descent  of  an  elevated  phun,  which 
extends  several  miles  westward,  and  is  then  followed  by  an  escarp- 
ment of  from  100  to  150  feet  elevation,  which  constitutes  the  slope  of 
another  and  more  elevated  plain.  Thus  the  country  extends  from 
east  to  west  in  wide  plains^  which  rise  one  above  the  other  like 
terraces.  These  plains  are  traversed  by  some  broad  and  flat-bottomed 
depressions.  The  soil  consists  of  well-rounded  shingle  mixed  with  a 
whitish  earth.  It  is  in  most  places  without  v^etation.  Here  and 
there  are  scattered  tufts  of  brown  wiry  grass,  and  still  more  rarely 
some  low  thorny  bushes.  In  the  depressions  the  bushes  are  more 
abundant  and  in  some  places  they  grow  up  to  stunted  trees.  Fresh 
water  is  seldom  found,  but  salinas,  or  salt-pools,  are  numerous.  Marine 
shells  are  frequently  scattered  over  the  plains,  but  tiiey  abound  most 
on  the  plains  nearest  to  the  sea. 

The  plains  are  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Santa  Cms  River, 
which  IS  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Andes  and  traverse  their  base  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  north  to  south :  its  mouth  is  near  50" 
S.  lat  It  was  ascended  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  a  distance  of  140  miles 
from  the  sea  in  a  straight  line,  and  245  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  The  river  runs  in  a  vast  excavation  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  plains.  East  of  70"  W.  long,  this  valley  varies  between 
one  and  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  steppe-like 
terraoesL  The  valley  is  hardly  more  fertile  than  the  plaius  which 
surround  it,  and  no  bushes  grow  in  the  upper  part ;  even  the  wiry 
half-withered  grass  is  scanty.  West  of  70"  W.  long,  the  valley  contracts 
in  some  parts  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  here  the  upper  part  of  the 
adjacent  plains  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  lava  from  120  to  820  feet 
thick.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  1400  feet  above  the  vidley,  which  is 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lava  seems  to  extend  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  where  the  platform  of  the  plains  probably  attains  an  elevation 
of  2000  or  8000  feet  The  width  of  the  lava  seems  to  be  about  100 
miles.  The  layer  of  earth  on  which  it  rests  does  not  differ  from  the 
materials  of  which  the  plains  near  the  Atlantic  are  composed.  Within 
the  lava  district,  between  71"  and  72"  W.  long.,  the  valley  is  from  5  to 
15  miles  wide,  and  there  is  here  a  flat  tract  of  apparently  good  land, 
exhibiting  many  swampy  places  covered  with  rich  her^ige;  and 
higher  up  is  a  large  plidn,  on  which  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  bushes 
are  sparingly  scattered;  yet  parts  of  this  plain  may  be  called  fertile 
and  woody  by  comparison  with  the  tracts  farther  east  The  Santa 
Cru2  River  is  supposed  to  traverse  in  its  upper  course  several  lakes, 
among  which  is  viedma  or  Capar  Lake,  which  lies  between  48"  and 
49"  S.  lat,  and  is  about  80  miles  long  and  from  10  to  12  miles  wide. 
At  its  mouth  the  Santa  Crua  forms  an  sestuary,  in  which  the  neap- 
tides  rise  18  feet  and  the  spring-tides  from  88  to  42  feet  The  exten- 
sive shoals  which  lie  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  are  ascribed  to  Uie 
meeting  of  the  rapid  stream  with  an  extraordinazy  tide. 

The  coimtry  north  of  45"  S.  lat  diffen  from  the  southern  plains. 
The  shores  are  fronted  by  rocky  reefs,  extending  from  two  to  three 
mUes  from  high-water  mark,  which  are  dry  at  low  tides,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  seals.    The  beach  is  rather  steep,  and  oonsists  of 
shingle.     Above  it  extends  an  undulating  country,  which  at  some 
distance  rises  into  hills.    Though  the  soil  here  sJso  is  gravelly  and 
parched,  and  in  most  places  exhibits  a  veiy  scanty  vegetation,  the, 
valleys  and  lower  elevations  are  mostly  covered  with  grass  and  shrubby 
plants.    In  several  places  there  are  tracts  covered  with  good  grass  and 
stunted  trees,  espedally  at  Camerones  Bay  and  north  of  it    On  the 
banks  of  the  Chupat  River  and  the  western  shores  of  New  Bay  (Bahia 
Nueva),  there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  a  fine  dark  soil,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fire-wood  and  excellent  pasturage.      Wild 
cattle  abound,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  natural  m«uiows  which 
extend  far  inland  on  both  sides  of  the  Chupat  River.     The  river 
Chupat  is  believed  to  rise  in  the  Andes,  but  at  the  distance  of  20  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  is  only  100  yards  wide  and  6  feet  deep  at  low-water, 
so  that  only  vessels  drawing  7  feet  can  enter  its  mouth  at  high-water. 
This  river  runs  with  a  winding  coui*8e  through  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley,  over  which  an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber  is  scattered^ 
and  large  trees  are  found  several  hundred  yards  from  its  banks. 
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The  climate  of  the  plainti  differs  greaily  from  that  of  the  mountain 
region.  Their  iiterility  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  partly  to  the  Want  of  rain.  Westerly  winds  are  prevalent 
dtiHng  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  though  they  drench  the  western 
declitity  of  the  Andes  With  rain,  not  a  drop  falls  on  the  plains  while 
they  blow ;  and  even  during  the  three  Winter  months  (from  June  to 
August),  little  rain  falls  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  comes  down 
heavily  for  three  or  f6Mt  days  in  suceisssion.  Bea-winds  sometimes 
bring  small  fine  rain  for  a  few  hours,  all  through  the  year,  but  not 
enough  for  the  support  of  vegetable  productions.  But  it  appears  that 
rain  is  more  abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  plailis  north  df  4^"*  B.  lat. 
The  Bio  Negro  covers  the  adjacent  country  with  water  to  a  great 
extent  in  autumn  (May  and  June),  When  no  snow  on  the  Andes  is 
dissolved,  tn  summer  the  heat  is  scorching,  but  not  sultiy ;  and  in 
winter,  though  the  weather  is  sometimes  very  cold,  edpeeially  during 
southerly  Winds,  the  air  is  alWavs  elastic  and  wholesome.  Changes  of 
Wind  are  sudden,  and  cause  rapid  though  not  very  great  vatiatlons  of 
temnerature. 

Tne  plains  differ  from  the  mountain  region  both  in  yegetation  and 
In  animals.  The  natives  have  dogs  and  herds  of  horses,  and  there  are 
wild  cattle,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chupat 
Guanacoeft  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  southern  plains. 
Pumas  are  fbund  everywhere,  and  wolves  on  the  northern  plains. 
There  are  several  species  of  foxes,  as  well  aid  cavias,  armadilloes,  and 
tucu-tucu,  a  little  animal  like  a  rabbit.  On  the  coast  there  are  com- 
mon seals,  fur-seals,  and  sea-lions.  Land-birds  are  not  numerous, 
except  emus,  condors,  and  carrion-hawks.  Teals,  partridges,  doves, 
tinipes,  and  rails  however  are  freqtlently  met  With,  which  pass  south- 
ward or  northward  according  to  the  seasoti.  The  sea-birds  consist  of 
gulls,  grebes,  and  periguina*  On  the  coast  fish  are  rather  plentiful, 
thB  larger  species  resembling  ood,  ling,  and  salmon.  Between  Cape 
Blanco  and  Port  Desire  there  are  numerous  Salinas,  or  extensive 
hollows  filled  with  salt,  in  Which  the  solid  mass  is  several  feet  thick, 
and  consists  of  very  White  and  good  salt.  Near  Port  San  Julian  there 
are  salt  lakes,  in  which  the  salt  crystallises  in  great  cubes. 

Inhahitanti.'-The  inhabitsnts  of  the  motintain  region  are  different 
from  thoSe  of  the  plains.    The  natives  of  the  plains  are  called  Pata- 

gonians,  or  Ho^e-Indians,  aa  they  wander  about  in  the  interior  on 
orseback,  and  do  not  live  on  the  shores.  The  natives  of  the  moun- 
tain region  are  called  Canoe- tndians,betause  they  live  Only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  frequently  retnove  frokn  one  inlet  to  another  in  canoes; 
they  belong  to  the  same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  wtestem  part 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  Patagoninns  were  so  lulled  by  Magalhaens  when  he  saw  them 
tkt  Port  San  Julian  in  1520.  He  described  them  as  being  of  a  gigan- 
tic stature,  7  feet  in  height,  but  the  statement  was  disbelieved  even 
in  his  own  day,  and  Winter,  who  visited  Patagonia  a  little  later  than 
Magalhaens,  saW  no  natives  of  unusual  stature.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  Captain  Byron  met  with  a  number  of  Patago- 
nians,  of  whom  the  men  were  not  less  than  6  feet,  and  some  even 
exceeded  9  fteet  in  height;  the  women  were  firom  74  feet  to  8  feet. 
This  account  sgain  was  contradicted  by  Wallis  and  Bougainville.  The 
fact  however  appears  to  be  noW  established  that  though  no  men  of  the 
height  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Mngalhaens  and  Byron  are  to  be 
met  with  at  the  present  day,  the  Patagonians  are  really  distinguished 
by  their  sise.  Citptain  Fitzroy  obeerves  that  among  800  or  BOO  of 
these  people  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  are  seen  whose  height  is  under 
5  feet  9  or  10  inches,  though  noUe  have  recently  been  measured  who 
thuefa  exceeded  d  feet ;  while  the  long  mantle  of  skins  which  they 
wenr  adds  so  singularly  to  their  apparent  height,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  till  they  are  measured,  that  they  are  not  really  much  higher. 
Their  head  is  rather  broad,  .but  not  high,  and  except  in  a  few  instances, 
the  forehead  is  small  and  low.  Their  hair,  Which  hangs  loosely,  is 
blaek,  eoarse,  and  very  dirty.  Their  brow  is  prominent,  and  the  eyes 
lather  small,  black,  and  ever  restless.,  Their  faces  are  rcundish,  and 
the  prbjection  of  the  cheek-bones  makes  them  look  unusually  wide. 
The  nose  ia  a  little  depressed,  narrow  between  the  eyes,  but  broad  and 
€eshy  between  the  nostrils,  which  are  rather  large.  The  mouth  is 
large  and  coarsely  formed,  with  thick  lips.  All  the  features  are  large 
except  the  eyes.  They  have  little  hair  either  on  the  fiice  or  the  body, 
tod  they  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  com- 
paratively small.  Their  limbs  are  not  so  muscular  as  their  height 
attd  apparent  bulk  would  induce  one  to  suppose ;  they  ai«  also  rounder 
and  smoother  than  those  of  white  men.  Their  colour  is  a  rich  t^dish- 
brown,  between  that  of  rusty-iron  and  dean-copper,  rather  darker 
than  copper,  yet  not  so  dark  as  good  old  mahogany.  The  Patago- 
nians wander  about  in  the  extensive  plains  south  of  the  Aio  Negro, 
and  travek^e  that  immense  distance  (800  miles)  in  a  comparatively 
fehort  time.  Their  principal  subsistence  is  the  flesh  of  mares,  emus, 
tavias,  and  guanacoes,  with  two  Wild  roots,  one  ealled  tui^  and  the 
dther  diftlXs. 

That  tribe  of  Patagonians  which  principally  visit  the  Southern 
plains  is  called  Te-huel-het,  or  Southern  People.  In  the  stony  district 
between  45*  and  49"  R  lat.  n<me  of  the  tribes  seem  to  make  a  long 
«tay.  Kortli  of  45"  S.  lat.  there  are  said  to  be  three  other  teibes :  the 
Fe-huel-che,  or  Eastern  People,  who  move  about  in  the  country  along 
tlie  coast;  l^eChulian  Indians,  who  ramble  over  the  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Andes  eouth  of  42'  B.  Int. ;  and  the  Molu-che,  or  Warrior 


Indians,  who  ooeupy  the  interior  of  th«  ooontry  south  of  the  Rio 
Negro  to  about  42"  S.  lat. 

The  mountain  region  ki  inhabited  by  two  tribes  of  the  Fuegians ; 
one  ocdupying  the  oountty  about  Otway  and  Bkyring  Waters,  and 
another  whieh  inhabits  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  the 
Strait  of  HUgalhaens  and  the  promontory  of  Tres  Montea.  The  Fue* 
gians  are  rather  short,  varying  in  height  from  4  feet  10  inches  to 
5  feet  6  inehes,  yet  their  bodies  atne  as  bulky  as  those  of  a  man  of 
8  feet  Their  limbs  and  Joints  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  trunks 
Which  gives  them  a  clumsy  appearance.  Passing  so  much  time  in  low 
huts  (wigwams),  or  cramped  in  small  canoes,  the  shape  and  sixe  of 
their  legs  are  Injured,  and  they  move  about  in  a  stooping  posture, 
with  the  knees  much  bent.  Their  colour  is  that  of  old  mahogany,  or 
rather  between  dai-k  copper  and  bronze.  The  average  height  of  the 
women  is  4  feet  and  some  inches.  The  moat  remari^able  traits  in 
their  countenance  are,  an  extremely  small  low  forehead,  a  prominent 
brow,  small  black  sunken  eyes,  wide  eheek-bones.  wide  and  open 
nostrils,  a  large  mouth,  abd  Uiiok  lips.  The  nose  is  always  narrow 
between  the  eyes,  and  almost  fiat.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  end 
lank.  Their  shoulders  are  square  but  high,  and  the  chest  and  body 
very  large.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  living  in  a  very  cold  climat^ 
they  have  seldom  any  eoveribg,  ft»r  a  scrap  of  hide,  which  ia  tied  to 
the  side  or  back  of  the  body  by  a  string  round  the  waist,  serves  only 
as  a  pocket  The  women  have  generally  a  seal  skin  wrapped  about 
them  and  a  diminutive  apron.  The  tribes  are  diipefaed  among  the 
islands  in  small  families,  on  account  of  the  Scaroitv  of  food.  They 
live  only  on  seals,  birds,  fish,  and  particularly  shell-fish,  and  they  are 
consequently  always  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  During  the 
summer  they  prefer  the  coast,  where  they  obtain  a  great  quantity  of 
eggs  and  young  birds,  besides  seals,  which  come  bo  shore  iio  breed  at 
that  eeason.  In  winter  they  retire  more  to  the  interior  waters  in 
seareh  of  shell-fish,  and  the  imall  but  numerous  and  exerilent  fish 
which  they  catch  among  the  sea-weed  [^tens  ffigantettt). 

(Fitzroy  and  King,  Siarvtying  Voy<vgt»  of  lAe  l(ivsn<«i*s  and  BeoffU  ; 
Darwin,  Journal  of  Resecwches;  Parish,  BucnotAyra  and  the  Provinces 
of  La  Pima.) 

PATAY.    [LoiEET.] 

PATEA0.    [SooLOO  Archipblago.] 

PATfiLET  BRIDGE,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town 
Imd  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ripon,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  in  54"  5'  N.  lat.,  1"  45'  W.  long., 
distant  80  mUes  W.N.W.  ftom  York,  and  224  miles  N.N.W..  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Pateley  Bridge  in  1851  was 
about  750.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arohdeaeonry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Pateley  Bridge  Poor^Law  Union 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  74,276  acres,  and 
a  population  ih  1861  of  9894.  In  the  nei^bourfaood  of  Pateley 
Bridge  are  several  lead-mines,  which  afford  some  employment  The 
hat  manufacture  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  market  weekly  on  Saturday* 
Cattle-Mrs  ars  held  on  October  lOtb,  and  on  every  alternate  Saturday 
(h»m  that  date  till  the  third  Satuhlay  in  May.  Besides  the  ehureh, 
there  are  three  chapels  for  Dissenters,  a  meiiiamoB  institute,  and  a 
branch  savings  bank. 

PATER,  or  PEMBROKE  DOCK.    [Pembrokeshire.] 

PATERNO.    [Catania.] 

PATERSON.    [New  Jersbt.] 

PATHHEAD.    [Fifesbirb] 

PATMOS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporades,  hear  thd  adnth^ 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  80  miles  S.  fhnn  Samos,  now 
called  Pattno.  Patmos  is  ehiefiy  known  as  the  place  of  exiie  of  the 
apostle  St  John,  who  here  wrote  his  Revelations.  The  iaiand  is  a 
rock  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  with  only  a  few  fbrtUe  spots; 
the  coast  is  high,  and  forms  many  capes,  with  several  good  harboure. 
The  .only  town  is  situated-  on  a  rocky  eminenee  near  the  sea,  with 
about  400  houses^  which,  with  about  50  more  at  La  Boala,  or  the 
'landing-place,'  are  the  only  habitations  in  ^e  island.  In  the  highest 
part  of  the  town  is  the  monastery  of  St.  John>  built  by  Alexius  Com- 
nenus ;  a  massive  building  flanked  with  towers.  About  half-wky  up 
the  mountain,  between  La  Scala  and  the  town,  is  a  natural  grotto,  the 
abode,  acooruing  to  the  natives,  of  St  John,  and  they  have  built  a 
small  church  over  it.    (Toumefort ;  Hilaire,  Vo/jfuge  dan»  la  Or^oe^) 

PATNA.    [Atrshirb;  HnrDtrsTAN.] 

PATRiC.    [AcH^A.] 

PATRAS,  the  ancient  PcBtra,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north  ooast  of 
the  ttorea,  capital  of  the  nome  of  Achea,  is  about  6  miles  S.W.  firom 
tiie  entrance  of  the  Qulf  of  Lepanto.  It  stands  partly  on  a  plain  and 
partly  on  a  ridge  about  one  mile  long,  of  which  the  citadel  erowns  l^e 
summit,  in  88"  14'  5"  N.  lat)  21"  44' E.  long.,  on  the  siteof  the  ancient 
aeropolik  Mount  Yoidhia,  one  of  the  high  summits  of  the  Moi«a» 
rises  above  the  ridge  on  whi(^  the  town  is  built  T)ie  plain  of  Patraa 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  cuntints,  whieh  form  the  principal  article 
of  export  Previous  to  the  Qreek  revolution,  Patras  was  the  moat 
thriving  town  of  the  Morea,  being  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  that 
peninsula,  as  well  as  of  western  Greece.  It  contained  iU[>out  10,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  Greeks,  and  had  consuls  of  most  European  nations. 
The  war  of  the  Greek  revolution  greatly  injured  the  town.  The  cita- 
del, though  repeatedly  attacked,  was  never  taken  by  the  Greeks ;  it 
capitulated  at  last,  in  1828,  to  the  Frsneh  auxiliaiy  force.     Since  that 
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time  Pf^tru  has  aomewhAt  recovered;  and  it  is  wdd  to  oontain  at 
present  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  houses,  many  of  which  are 
surrounded  by  plantations  of  orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  are  only  one  story  high,  on  acoounl  of  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes.* Patr»  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Aohsea,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  still  exists  as  a  town.    (Leake,  Morca,) 

PATIIIKGTON,  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Patringtou,  is  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  asstuary  of  the  Humber,  in  53*  40'  N.  lat.,  0*  1' 
W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  E.aK.  from  Hull,  and  192  miles  K.  by  E. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1827.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Biding  and  diocese 
of  York.  Patrington  Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  88,872  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9407. 
The  parish  church  is  a  beautiful  cruciform  structure,  of  the  rugn  of 
Richard  II. ;  it  has  a  lofty  spire,  which  is  useful  as  a  lantlmark  to 
mariners.  The  Weshjan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worahip,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  A  creek  which  communicates 
with  the  Humber,  brings  vessels  to  Patrington  Haven,  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  The  market  .is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  on 
March  28 th,  July  18th,  and  December  6th« 

PATTl.    [Messina,  Province  oC] 

PATUN.    [Hindustan.] 

PATUXENT.  RIVKR.    [Mabtland,] 

PATZCUARO.    [Mexico.] 

FAU,  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  Basses-Pyrdndes,  is 
situated  on  the  rij^ht  bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  468  miles  S.W.  from 
Paris,  in  43'  17'  44"  N.  lat,  0'  22'  24"  W.  long.,  and  has  15,171 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  height,  and 
is  divided  into  two  pai'ts  bv  a  deep  ravine  crossed  by  a  brieve ;  the 
principal  part  is  on  the  soutn  side  of  the  ravine.  There  is  a  suburb, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which 
the  town  stands.  Pau  is  well  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  well  built,  and 
coated  with  cement.  The  poorer  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  chiefly  of 
pebbles  laid  in  very  hard  mortar.  The  principal  object  of  interest  is 
t)ie  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Henri  lY.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
This  building  is  an  irregular  gothic  structure,  striking  from  its  vast- 
nesa  and  interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  It  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  government  The  room  in  which  Henri  was  bom  is 
still  shown.  I^ie  castle,  which  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
prospect^  and  has  a  fine  park  attached  to  it,  was  for  a  part  of  the  year 
1848  the  priaon*residenGe  of  the  Arab  chief  Abd-el-Eader.  There  are 
two  hanosome  squares  in  Pau^  called  La-Comddie  and^  La-Place 
Royalo;  the  latter  is  planted  with  trees,  and  adorned  with  a  fine 
pedeatrian  bronse  statue  of  Henri  I Y.  There  is  a  good,  bridge  over 
the  Gave-de-Pau,  leading  from  the  lower  town  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Jurangon,  celebrated  for  its  wines.  There  are  a  court-house, 
a  market-house,  with  a  fountain  in  front  of  it,  and  several  promenades. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
departments  of  Basses-Pyrdnees,  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  and  Landes.  It  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  public  library  containing 
18,000  volumes,  and  a  college.  The  principal  manufactures  are  car- 
pets linen,  handkerchiefs,  leather,  and  table-covers.  Trade  is  carried 
on  m  hams,  salted  legs  of  geese,  wines,  chestnuts,  cotton  yarn,  cotton 
goods,  and  coarse  woollens.  The  English,  who  are  pretty  numerous 
at  Pau,  have  a  church  and  clergyman  of  their  own,  also  an  English 
banker  and  several  English  doctors.  An  English  vice  consul  resides 
in  the  town. 

PAUILLAC.    [GiBOND£.] 

PAUL,  ST.    [ALPJBS,  Basses.] 

PAULERSPUliY.    [Noexhamptonshibb.] 

PAULIKN,  ST.    [LoiBB,  Hautk.] 

PAULO,  SAN.    [Brazil.] 

PAUMBEEN  PASSAQK    [Cbtlou;  Hindustan.] 

PAUNTON.      [LlNCOLNSBIBE.] 

PAVIA,  a  province  in  Austrian  Italy,  is  bounded  K.  by  the 
Milanese,  E.  by  Lodi,  W.  by  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv 
the  Ticino,  and  S.  by  Sardinia  and  Parma,  being  divided  from  botn 
by  the  Po.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  in  Lombardy,  lying 
entirely  in  the  fine  plain  of  the  Po.  It  produces  com,  wine,  fruit, 
hemp,  and  has  good  pasture  land.  The  length  from  north-west  to 
souUi-east  is  about  40  miles,  the  breadth  about  10  miles.  The  area  is 
400  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  amounted  to  171,622. 
The  province  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and  193  communes.  Two 
navigable  canals,  the  Kaviglio-Qrande  and  the  Naviglio-di-Pavia  cross 
the  province,  and  supply  water  communication  between  Milan  and 
the  Lago-Maggiore,  the  Ticino  and  Po,  and  by  the  latter  river  with 
the  Adriatic. 

The  capital  is  Pavia,  a  well-built  walled  city  of  about  28,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  a  few  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Po,  and  20  miles  S.  from  Milan.  A  handsome 
covered  bridge  over  the  river  connects  Pavia  with  the  suburbs  of 
Borgo-Ticino,  on  the  right  bank.  The  cathedral,  which  is  a  modem 
structure,  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century;  it  contains  some  good 
paintings.  The  oldest  church  in  Pavia,  and  perhaps  in  Italy,  is  that 
of  San-Michele,  which  it  is  asserted  w&s  built  in  the  6th  century. 
Several  old  and  curious  basso-rilievos  adorn  this  church,  as  well  as 
some  frescoes  of  the  age  of  Giotto.    The  vast  church  Del-Carmine, 


which  was  built  in  the  14th  oenturv,  contains  some  valuable  paintiogs. 
That  of  Santa-Maria-Coronata  was  built  by  Bramante,  and  is  also  neb 
in  painting  The  once  handsome  church  of  San-Pieti'o  'in  Cicdo 
d'Oro,'  noticed  by  Dante  ('  Paradise/  x»),  was  not  lox^  ago  used  aa  « 
military  storehouse. 

Pavia  is  chiefly  known  for  its  university,  which  was  founded  by 
Charlemagne  and  contains  18  colleges.  It  has  faculties  of  law. 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  attended  by  an  aggregate  of  above  1000 
students.  Pavia  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  medical  and  surgical 
instruction.  A  valuable  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  cabinet  of  anatomy,  and  a  botanical  garden  are 
annexed  to  the  university.  Three  colleges,  Caccia,  Borromeo,  and 
Ghiblieri,  the  first  two  founded  by  the  noole  families  of  those  names, 
and  the  third  by  Pope  PiusY.,  support  about  120  students  gratuitously, 
Thd  college  Borromeo  is  a  magnificent  building.  Pavia  gives  title  to 
a  bishop ;  it  has  a  large  ho.^pital,  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  a  foundling 
hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  chief  trade  of  U^ 
town  is  in  silk,  wine,  rice,  and  Parmesan  cheese. 

Pavia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tidnumt  which  was  a  town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul :  little  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Homan  history. 
The  Lombard  kings  resided  in  Pavia :  their  old  castle  still  remains. 
Near  Pavia  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  Y, 
in  1525.  Five  miles  from  Pavia,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  is  the  CvtoMi 
a  splendid  Carthusian  monastery,  now  suppressed.  It  was  built  by 
Gian  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan,  whose  monument  is  in  the 
church :  the  church  is  rich  in  sculptures,  marble,  and  fresco  paintings, 

PAWLENO-SELO.    [NiscHNBi-NovaoBOD,] 

PAX  AUGUSTA.    [Badajoz,] 

PAXO.    [Ionian  Islands.] 

PAZ,  LA,  Bolivia,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Hio  Chuqueapo,  at  an 
elevation  of  12,226  feet  above  the  sea,  near  16"  80'  a  lat.,  68*"  10' 
W.  long. ;  popuktion  about  20,000.  It  stands  in  a  ravine  probably 
more  than  1000  feet  below  the  table-land  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaoa 
[Bolivia],  on  some  hills  which  are  scattered  over  the  ravine,  on  the 
northern  side  of  which  rises  the  elevated  peak  of  Illimanl  The  streets 
of  the  town  are  very  irregular,  and  some  of  them  extremely  steea 
It  ountains  many  extensive  dwelling-houses,  built  in  the  Spanii^ 
fashion;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  noui^es  are  only  mud-huts,  and 
inhabited  by  Indians.  La-Paz  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  Boliviiy 
being  the  centre  where  European  goods  are  brought  from  the  coast 
of  Peru,  and  exchanged  for  gold,  bark,  and  other  products  of  the 
interior. 

PECKHAM.     [SuRRisy.] 

PEEBLES,  the  chief  town  of  Peebles-shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  buigh 
and  market-town,  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
in  65"  88'  N.  lat,  8"  6'  W.  long.,  22  miles  &  from  Edinburgh  by 
road.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  1082.  The  burgh  ^ 
governed  by  two  bailies  and  eleven  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
provoat. 

Peebles  is  a  vecv  ancient  town.  Alter  the  battle  of  Kevill-Croas 
(13i6),  in  which  David  IL  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  the 
town  of  Peebles  contributed  so  largely  to  his  ransom  that  he,  in  1367f 
created  it  a  royal  burgh.  The  old  town  having  beoi  burnt  by  thf 
English  in  15^5,  a  new  town  was  commenced,  and  surrounded  bv  a 
waU,  with  gates,  which  were  standing  in  1707.  St.  Andrew's  cathedral 
was  formerly  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  now  standing.  The  river  is  crossed  here  by  an  excellent  bridge  of 
five  arches.  The  houses  and  public  buildings  are  substantial  and 
well  buUt.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free  chureh,  two 
chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Roman  CathoUa 
chapel,  and  a  Grammar  school  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  towi^ 
hall  and  a  jail,  a  scientific  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a 
weekly  market.    Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

PEEBLES-SHIHE,  or  TWEEDDALE,  an  inland  county  in  the 
south  of  Scotlemd,  bounded  K.  by  Edinburghshire,  E.  by  the  oountiea 
of  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  S.  by  those  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  an4 
W.  by  Lanarkshire,  is  situated  between  55°  W  and  55°  50'  K.  lat, 
T  45'  and  3**  83'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
30  mUes,  and  the  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  rather  less  than 
22  miles.  The  area  is  854  square  miles,  or  226,488  acres;  the  popur 
lation  in  1841  was  10,499  ;  in  1851  it  was  10,738. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  arid  Communicaiiana, — ^The  general  elevatioii 
of  Peebles-shire  exceeds  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  most  mountainous  parts  extend  from  the  south-east 
to  the  south-western  extremities  of  the  county,  including  the  sourcet 
of  the  Clyde,  Uie  Tweed,  and  the  Annan.  On  the  north-east  a  loftj 
ridge  of  mountains  separates  this  county  from  Edinburghshire ;  and 
on  the  north-west  it  is  separated  from  the  eame  ooonty  by  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  among  which  the  North  Esk,  the  Leith  Watar,  and  thf 
Lyne  (a  tributa^  of  the  Tweed),  have  their  rise.  The  principal 
elevations  are  Culterfell,  Cardon,  and  DoUarlaw,  the  summit  of  each 
of  which  is  more  than  2400  feet  above  the  sea-level;  HartfeU 
(2635  feet)  and  Broadlaw  (2741  feet).  The  hills  and  mountains  ia 
Tweedsmuir  afford  good  pasturage  for  sheep  and  black  cattle. 

The  Tweed  rises  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  to  the  north 
of  Erickstane,  a  hill  in  Dumfries-shire,  near  Hoflht.  After  it  reaohes 
the  town  of  Peebles,  its  oourse  is  nearly  dt;e  east  through  the  county, 
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which  it  quits  a  few  miles  below  Innerleithen.  The  numerous  rivulets 
which  intersect  the  county  are  nearly  all  tributaries  of  the  Tweed. 
The  chief  of  these  are — the  Lyne,  which  itself  has  numerous  small 
tributaries ;  the  Peebles,  or  Eddlestone,  which  falls  into  the  Tweed  at 
the  town  of  Peebles;  the  Leithen,  in  the  east  of  the  county;  the 
Manor,  and  the  Quair,  which  last  falls  into  the  Tweed,  near  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Traquair.  All  these  streams  contain  salmon  and  trout 
Eddlestone  Loch  is  a  small  lake  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county, 
from  which  the  South  Esk  takes  its  rise.  It  abounds  with  pike,  perdi, 
and  eels,  and  is  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  mid  fowl  during  summer. 

The  county  is  well  intersected  by  roads,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  kept  in  good  repair.  The  principal  are  those  connecting  Edin- 
buxgh  and  Moffat,  and  Lanark  and  Kdso.  The  former  winds  through 
the  valley  of  the  Tweed  in  a  single  line  for  about  15  miles,  after  which 
it  separates  into  two  branches,  one  passing  through  Broughton,  the 
other  through  Eddlestone,  which  again  meet  upon  the  borders  of 
Bdinbui^hshire.  The  road  from  Lanark  to  KelM>  is  the  means  of 
oonmiunication  with  Glasgow,  and  crosses  the  county  from  north-west 
to  east,  passing  through  Peebles. 

Otology,  Ac — The  prevailing  rock  is  grauwacke,  or  as  it  is  called 
here  whinstone,  of  which  there  are  some  excellent  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peebles,  and  from  which  the  town  has  been  chiefly  built ; 
but  that  which  is  found  in  other  parts  is,  from  its  laminated  structure, 
unsuitable  for  building;  some  of  it  serves  as  roofing-slate.  White 
and  red  freestone  are  common  in  the  north,  and  both  coal  and  lime- 
stone have  long  been  wrought  at  Garlops,  in  the  parish  of  Linton. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  Agriculture, — ^The  cUmate  is  keen,  but  less  severe 
than  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Tweeds- 
muir,  the  most  elevated  parish  in  the  county,  was  45*  in  1828 ;  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  town  of  Peebles,  which  is 
635  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  29*2  inches  in  summer,  and  29  inches 
in  winter;  and  the  indications  of  a  rain-gauge,  kept  at  the  same  place, 
upon  an  average  of  seven  years,  give  an  annual  fall  of  26*75  inches. 
The  fogs  so  often  met  with  in  the  Loti^ians  seldom  extend  into  this 
county.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  rotation  of  crops  and  the  application  of  the  new  manures. 
Leases  are  generally  granted  for  19  years,  but  farms  purely  of  the 
store  kind  are  let  for  14  years  only.  The  arable  farms  vary  in  extent 
from  40  to  200  acres;  the  sheep  fimns  from  600  to  4000  acres. 
Indosures  and  planting  are  on  the  increase.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
introduced,  and  has  increased  rapidly.  Other  breeds  have  also  been 
introduced  from  England  with  much  advantage. 

Divinontf  Tovmt,  Ac, — Pbbblbs  is  the  county  town.  The  oounty 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  villages  are 
few  and  not  of  much  importance.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
named;  the  populations  are  tiiose  of  1851: — Drumm/dxier,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  244,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tweed,  about  12  miles  &W.  from  Peebles.  Of  Drummelzier  Castle, 
formerly  the  residenoe  of  the  Tweedies  of  BrummeLder,  some  portions 
remain.  SddUtUme,  population  of  the  pariah  790,  is  on  the  coach- 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  Peebles.  In  the  parish  are  traces  of 
three  ancient  camps.  Li  1828  a  stone  ooffln  containing  the  ashes  of 
human  bones,  also  some  brass  weapons^  were  dug  up  from  an  ancient 
barrow.  Innerleithen,  population  of  the  parish  1286,  about  10  miles 
K  by  S.  from  Peebles,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Leithen  Water, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed  near  the  village.  Innerleithen  is  much 
firequented  in  summer  on  account  of  a  medicinal  spring.  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Free  Church  and 
United  Presbyterisns.  The  Tweed  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
which  leads  to  Traquair  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  The 
St  Ronan's  Border  Club  holds  an  annual  festival,  at  which  games  and 
gymnastio  exercises  are  engaged  in.  Linton,  or  Wett  LkUon,  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  1680,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lyne 
Water,  about  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Peebles.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  weavers.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyteriana  A  sheep  market  is  held  on  tiie  last  Tuesday  of  June; 
stock  and  hiring  markets  are  held  in  April  and  September. 

Bietory,  Antiquitiet,  Ac — The  only  antiquities  of  the  county  are 
the  ruins  of  castles  or  towers.  One  of  these,  the  Castle  of  Need- 
path,  on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  Tweed  near  Peebles,  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch,  made  a  stout  resistance  against 
the  forces  of  CromwelL  Another,  in  the  parish  of  Broughton,  is 
called  the  Castle  of  Macbeth.  The  Earls  of  March  were  hereditary 
sheriffs  of  Tweeddale,  which  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  a  branch  of 
the  house  of  Hay,  Earls  of  Errot  In  the  ohturdhyard  of  Drummelzier 
the  famous  Merlin,  of  the  Hay  family,  is  traditionally  said  to  be 
buried. 

Religiom  Worship  and  Education. — ^According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  Peebles-shire  81  places  of  wor- 
ship, of  which  18  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  8  to  the  Free 
Church,  5  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  2  to  Episcopalians,  and 
1  to  Independents.  There  were  28  day  schools  with  1526  scholars,  19 
Sabbath  schools  with  879  scholars,  and  8  evening  schools  for  adults 
with  98  scholars. 

PEEL.    [Man,  Islb  or.] 

PEQLL    [Obnoa.] 

PEGU  was  a  century  ago  a  powerful  empire  in  the  peninsula  with- 


out the  Ganges.    The  nation  which  established  this  empire  is  called 
Peguans  by  the  Europeans,  and  Talam  by  the  Birmans ;  but  they  call 
themselves  Moan.    They  inhabit  the  low  country  which  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Irawaddy,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Ghdladyet 
Mountains  (from  16*  to  18*  30^  N.  lat)  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  River  to  the  mountains  of  Araoan.    In  1757  the  Birmese,  under 
their  emperor,  Alompra,  invaded  the  country,  took  the  capital  Pegu* 
which  was  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  annexed  the  whole  as  a  province 
of  their  empire.    [Birma.]    In  the  war  which  broke  out  with  the 
British  in  1852  the  province  was  wrested  from  them,  and  the  towns 
of  Pogu,  Prome,  and  Ranoooh  were  fortified.     In  1854  an  embassy 
was  sent  from  Birma  to  the  governor-general  of  India  to  treat  for  the 
restoration  of  Pegu,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected* 
PEQWBLL  BAY.    [Kent.] 

PEINE.     [HlLDISHKIH.] 

PEIPUS.  LAKE.    [Livonia.] 

PEKING,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  situated  near 
40*  N.  lat,  and  between  116*  and  117*  K  long.,  in  a  level  plain,  which 
on  the  wert  of  the  town  assumes  an  undulating  suifSace,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it  rises  into  low  hills.  It  is  about  80  miles  south  ftx>m 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Great  WalL  The  river  Pei-ho,  which  faUs  into 
the  Yellow  Sea  about  100  miles  below  Peking,  runs  at  some  distance 
on  the  west  but  is  connected  with  the  town  by  means  of  a  canal,  and 
serves  as  the  medium  of  a  large  commerce.  The  city  consists  of  two 
parts  and  of  sevenJ  suburbs.  The  most  ancient  part  is  the  northern, 
called  the  town  of  the  Tartars,  or  dty  of  Nine  Gates,  a  laige  portion 
of  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
emperor ;  the  southern,  or  city  of  the  Chinese,  is  the  seat  of  commeroe, 
of  the  Itfger  part  of  the  population,  and  is  less  strictly  guarded  than 
the  other.  The  cinmmferenee  of  Uie  united  towns  is  estimated  b j 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis  (< Sketches  of  China')  at  25  miles;  the  whole  is  suiv 
roimded  by  a  wall  40  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  parapet  deeply 
orenated,  but  without  regular  embrazures ;  the  merlons  contain  loop- 
holes for  archers.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  20  feet  at  the 
base,  and  12  across  the  terrepleine  upon  which  the  parapet  is  erected. 
The  outside  of  the  walls,  though  not  perfectly  perpendicular,  is 
smooth,  but  the  inside  has  a  considerable  bevel,  the  rows  of  bricks 
which  form  it  being  plaoed  like  steps,  one  above  and  behind  the  other, 
like  the  steps  on  the  faces  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  ISgypt  In  some 
parts  there  are  slopes  of  earth,  on  which  the  cavalry  can  ascend  the 
walls,  on  which  several  horsemen  can  ride  abreast.  The  walls  are 
flanked  on  the  outside  bv  square  towers,  at  about  60  yards  distance 
from  each  other,  and  projecting  40  or  50  feet  from  the  curtain  between 
them.  Sixteen  gates  leiad  to  the  town.  Over  each  gate  is  a  watch- 
tower,  nine  stories  high,  and  in  each  story  are  port-holes  for  cannon. 
The  lowest  story  forms  a  large  hall  for  the  officen  and  soldiers  on 
Cfuard.  Round  the  gate,  on  Ihe  outside,  is  a  semicireular  wall,  inclos- 
ing a  space  about  860  feet  long,  which  serves  for  a  parade.  In  this 
semicireular  wall  there  is  a  lateral  gate,  by  which  the  troops  can  enter 
the  parade  without  marching  on  the  high  road. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  paved  with  blocks  of  granite ;  the 
streets  are  not  paved,  but  are  constantly  watered  to  keep  down  the 
dust  The  principal  streets  vary  from  140  to  200  feet  in  breadth,  but 
they  contain  no  large  buildings ;  the  houses  are  usually  not  higher 
than  one  story,  and  few  have  two  stories.  The  streets  are  lined  with 
a  continuous  series  of  shops,  in  which  the  goods  are  laid  out  with 
great  order.  The  wooden  columns  in  front  of  the  shops  are  painted 
red,  blue,  and  sometimes  are  gilt  In  several  places  triumphal  arches 
cross  the  streets.  They  are  built  of  wood,  and  consist  of  three  hand- 
some gateways,  of  which  the  middle  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and 
over  them  are  three  roofs  richly  decorated.  Public  edifices  and  also 
the  dwelling-houses  of  private  persons  occur  only  in  the  narrow  streets 
and  lanes.  Where  these  lanes  open  into  the  wider  streets  there  are 
generally  gates,  which  are  shut  at  night  and  opened  only  in  case  of 
need.  The  private  dwellings  do  not  embellish  the  town,  as  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  walls  or  curtains,  to  prevent  passengen  from 
seeing  the  court  into  which  the  streetsioor  opens.  They  are  baUt  of 
bricks,  and  have  a  roof  of  gray  tiles. 

Peking  became  the  capital  of  China  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mongols,  and  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming.  As  the  seat  of 
government^  it  contains  the  great  offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  which  are  situated,  for  the  sake  of  oonvenienoe,  near  the 
southern  gate  of  the  imperial  palace ;  the  national  college,  and  the 
imperial  printing-office.  The  population  has  been  very  variously  esti- 
mated, but  it  probably  amounts  to  2,000,000.  Under  the  article  China 
a  notice  is  given  of  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  1851,  and  in 
1854  had  threatened  the  safety  of  Peking :  in  Mareh  1855  the  insur- 
gents had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  Peking,  having  turned  their 
forces  more  against  Canton,  but  they  still  retained  possession  of  all 
the  places  previously  taken  by  them,  from  which  the  imperialists  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  expel  them. 

PELEW  ISLANDS  are  a  chain  of  small  islands  situated  in  the 
Pacific,  between  8*  and  9*  N.  lat,  180*  and  136*  E.  long.  Thev  extend 
from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east.  The  group  is  indosed  by 
a  reeC  which  surrounds  it  in.  the  form  of  a  crescent  almost  entirely  on 
the  west  and  north,  and  even  from  the  east  it  is  difficult  to  approach 
the  islands  on  account  of  the  reefs.  There  is  no  reef  on  the  south, 
but  there  are  several  Bboals  of  coral- rocks.    The  group  conf»ists  of  about 
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twenty  iaiandi,  the  Urgwt  of  wbioh  l<  that  of  Babelioup,  nearly  sixty 
miles  in  ciroumferenoe.  There  are  no  riren  in  the  iglande,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  froxn  brooks  and  ponds.  Cattle, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  abundant  in  t^e  islands ;  wild  fowl  is  numerous ; 
fish  are  plentSal ;  turtles  abound,  as  well  as  shell-fish,  such  as  oysters, 
mussels,  and  others.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  yams, 
bananas,  and  ooooa-nut  trees,  spd  most  other  vegetable  produotions  of 
tropical  growth.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race.  Their  huts 
are  made  in  a  very  simple  way,  but  they  show  some  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  their  boats.  Their  cookmg  utensils  are  made  of  day, 
and  are  burned  in  the  same  manner  as  our  coarse  pottery. 
PELION,  MOUNT.    [Thbsbalt.] 

PELLA.      fMAOBDONIA.] 

PELOPONNE'SUS,  that  is,  *  the  Isknd  of  Pelops,'  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Morea,  derived  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  is  said  by  later  Qreek 
mythologista  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin.  Thuoydidea  (I  9) 
simply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  broueht  great  wealth 
with  him.  He  married  Hippodameia,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  king 
of  Plea  in  Ells,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  were  descended  from  him. 

The  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  6riginal 
name  of  the  peniusula  appears  to  have  been  Apia.  In  the  time  of 
Thucydides  (L  10)  the  Peloponnesus  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
five  parts,  namely,  Laoonica,  Messenia,  Argolis,  Achasa,  and  Arcadia ; 
but  in  that  case,  as  Fkusanias  has  remarked  (t.  1|  §  1),  Elis,  which  for 
many  reasons  ought  to  be  made  a  separate  division,  must  have  been 
included  in  Ach»a  or  Arcadia.  Modem  writers  usually  make  six 
divisions — Aohsaa,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Argolis,  Laoonica,  and  Messenia ;  to 
which  Sicyonia,  or  Corinthia,  is  sometimes  added. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Peloponnesus  forms  parts  of  the  history  of 
Grbeoe.  The  physioftl  geography  of  the  country  is  given  under  Mobea, 
AcHJSA,  Arcadia,  Aboob,  Eub,  Laookioa,  and  Mbssbnia. 

PELTON.    [DUBHAM.] 

PELUSIUM.    [Egypt.] 

PELUSSIN.    rtoiBB.] 

PEMBRET.    [Cabbmarthensrire.] 

PEMBRIDQE.    [Hbrkfordshirs.] 

PEMBROKE,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales,  a  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
is  situated  on  a  navigable  creek  of  Milford  Haveo,  in  51"  40'  N.  lat, 
40''  64'  W.  long.,  distant  264  mUes  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  10,107.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  ooundllors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Tenby,  Wiston,  and  Milford,  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Pembroke  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  69,804  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  22,874. 

Pembroke  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregularly-built  street, 
gradually  asoending  westwa^  to  the  castle,  whidi  stands  on  a  bold 
rocky  promontory  about  forty  feet  high.  In  the  reign  of  Hennr  L 
the  fortress  came  into  the  possession  of  Gilbert  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Pembroke.  It  sustained  a  protracted  siege  in  1648,  when  the  Royalists 
under  ooloneb  Laughame,  Powell,  and  Poyer,  held  out  against  Crom- 
well till  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  The  circular  keep  is  76 
feet  high,  and  168  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base ;  the  walls  are  14 
feet  thick.  Under  the  keep  is  a  spacious  natural  cavern  called  the 
Wogan.  Henry  YIL  was  bom  in  Pembroke  Castle.  The  important 
naval  establishment  Pater,  or  Pembroke  dockyard,  is  described  under 
Paier  in  the  article  Pembrokbbhirb.  In  the  town  are — St  Michael's 
church,  of  Norman  date ;  two  other  churches  of  the  Establishment ; 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists;  National  schools;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  Free 
Grammar  school  has  been  closed  for  many  years.  Markets  are  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  fain  seven  times  in  the  year.  A 
county  court  is  held. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  a  maritune  oounty,  forming  the  extreme  west 
of  South  Wales,  is  bounded  £.  by  the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and 
Cardigan,  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Irish  and  Bristol  channels.  It 
lies  between  51''  86'  and  52"  7'  N.  lat.,  4"  80'  and  5"  20^  W.  long.  The 
length  from  Strumble  Head  on  the  north  coast  to  St.  Qowan's  Head 
on  the  south,  is  81  miles;  the  average  width  from  east  to  west 
hardly  exceeds  21  miles.  The  area  is  628  square  miles,  or  401,691 
acrea    The  population  in  1841  was  88,044;  in  1861  it  was  94,140. 

Siwface,  Coaat,  Biven, — The  sur&oe  is  generally  undulating.  The 
oounty  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  the 
great  sBstuary  of  Milford  Haven ;  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  therefore 
short,  and  none  of  them  is  huge.  There  is  little  timber  except  in 
sheltered  situations.  The  Precelli  Mountains^  a  range  running  from 
near  Fishguard  to  the  borders  of  Caermarthenshire,  are  about  10  miles 
in  length;  Cwm  Cerwyn,  the  highest  summit^  is  1764  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  river  Teivy,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary,  runs  into  the 
sea  between  Cardigan  IsUmd  and  Cardigan  Head;  ita  mouth  is  impeded 
by  a  dangerous  bar.  Salmon  abound  in  the  Teivy.  The  fishermen  ply 
their  trade  in  light  vricker  boats  or  coracles,  covered  with  skins  or 
tarpaulin.  Fishguard  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qwain,  is  about  three 
miles  across,  with  from  80  to  70  feet  of  water  and  good  holding-ground 


of  sand  and  mud ;  it  is  open  to  the  north-west  Off  St  David's  Head» 
51"  54'  N.  lat,  5'*  17'  W.  long.,  are  seven  rocky  islets  called  the  Bishop 
and  his  Clerks,  and  to  the  south-east  of  these  Ramsey  Isle.  The 
ooast  here  turns  to  the  south,  and  shortly  after  forms  St  Bride's  Bay, 
about  8  miles  broad  and  as  many  in  depth ;  the  projection  of  the 
mainland  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Bride's  Bay,  termi- 
nates southward  in  the  peninsula  of  Dale,  which  shelters  Milford  Haven 
on  the  west  There  are  two  Ughthouaes  on  St  Anne's  Head  at  the  north 
entrance  of  Milford  Haven.  This  great  »stuary  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  length ;  the  mouth  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  it  varies 
from  that  width  to  half  a  mile  throughout  It  contains  numerous 
bays  and  creeks,  completely  land-locked,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world.  Farther  south  are  the  Stack  Rocks,  high 
insulated  cli£Es  which  in  spring  and  summer  are  the  resort  of  innumer- 
able sea-birds :  a  new  tower  has  been  recently  erected  on  the  Stack 
for  the  protection  of  Pembroke  dockyard.  On  this  part  of  the  coast 
are  the  ancient  chapel  cell  and  holy  well  of  St  Gk>wan,  situated  at  the* 
bottom  of  a  terrific  chasm  in  the  rook^  The  southern  coast  presents 
a  wild  and  inhospitable  appearance :  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms 
precipitous  clifiEs  160  feet  high.  Close  to  the  Castle  Hill  at  Tenby,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Caermarthen  Bay,  is  the  small  rocky  iidand  of  St 
Catherine's,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel.  Bam^  island  Ues 
south  of  St  David's  Head.  It  rises  high  out  of  the  sea,  is  three  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  about  a  mile  broad,  and  terminates  at  each 
end  in  a  precipitous  hill.  The  island  is  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of 
St  David's.  Falcons  and  an  immense  number  of  sea-birds  breed  upon 
it;  rabbits  are  plentiful  There  is  a  soUtary  farm-house  on  tiie  island. 
Caldy  island,  24  miles  S.  from  Tenby,  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  a  mile  broaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  included  in  a 
well-cultivated  farm.  In  the  reign  of  Henijr  I.,  Robert  de  .Tours 
founded  a  priory  here,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remaina  Lime- 
stone is  quarried ;  oysters,  crabs,  and  lobsters  abound  round  the  island. 
Caldy  lighthouse  bears  a  stationary  lights  with  two  tiers  of  reflectorsi 
8l  Margoref*  island,  which  has  been  separated  from  Caldy  by  the 
force  of  the  sea,  is  perforated  by  vast  caverns ;  it  is  reached  over  a 
ledge  of  rooks  at  low  water  of  spring  tidea  Shomer  island  contains 
700  acres.  There  is  a  fkrm-house  upon  it  and  multitudes  of  rabbits. 
Skokham  isle,  separated  from  Skomer  by  Broad  Sound,  has  an  area  of 
about  200  acres,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  sheepwalk.  Rabbits  are 
numerouSL 

Pembrokeshire  has  no  rivers  of  importance.  The  two  rivers  Cleddau, 
or  Cleddy,  are  the  principal :  the  eastern  branch  rises  in  the  Precelli 
Mountains ;  the  western,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  runs 
by  Haverfordwest,  whence  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and, 
uniting  with  the  East  Cleddy  about  five  miles  below  that  town,  fails 
into  Milford  Haven.  The  other  rivers  are — the  Nevem,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  Newport,  the  Gwain  at  Fishguarc^  and  the  Solva 
into  St  Bride's  Biay,  where  it  forms  a  small  port 

The  principal  common  roads  are — ^the  ooach-road  from  London  to 
Pembroke ;  the  road  from  Caermarthen  to  Haverfordwest^  St  David's, ' 
Fishguard,  and  Newport  to  Cardigan;  the  road  from  Tenby  to  Pem- 
broke, and  from  Tenby  northwvd  through  Narberth.  There  is  a 
railway  from  the  coal-mines  at  Kingsmoor  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot 
The  South  Wales  railway  runs  from  Caermarthen  westward  through 
this  county  to  Haverfordwest 

Oeoloffff,  Mineralogy,  Ac, — ^If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
Pembrokeshire  from  east  to  west,  we  find  the  stratified  rocks  north  of 
that  line  composed  of  slates,  mi,  and  shales;  to  the  south  the  older 
rocks  are  surmounted  by  the  Silurian  rocks,  old  red-sandstone,  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  and  coal  measuresi  The  whole  surface  is  greatly 
diversified  by  trap-rooks  bursting  forth  in  many  places,  and  utering 
the  structure  of  the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  carboniferous  lime- 
stone dips  below  the  millstone-grit,  forming  a  girdle  round  it  in  the 
eastern  district,  but  disappears  in  the  west  The  great  coal-basin  of 
South  Wales  runs  across  Uie  county,  gradually  narrowing  as  it  approaches 
St  Bride's  Bay.  The  coal  is  anthracite ;  it  is  contained  in  beda  of  shale 
and  sandstone,  overlying  millstone-grit  and  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  seams  vazy  from  three  feet  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county  presents  a  greater  extent  of  carboniferous 
limestone  to  the  view  than  is  anywhere  else  laid  open  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  numerous  funnel-shaped  cavities  and  fissures  to  which  the 
sea  has  access.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Boie^erston  Mere, 
near  St  (lowan's  Head.  Another  of  these  cavities,  called  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,  and  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  presents  a  scene 
of  the  vrUdest  confusion,  the  waves  daahing  and  bellowing  incessantly 
in  the  bottom  and  round  the  interior.  Copperore  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  David'a  Slate-quarries 
are  opened  in  the  Precelli  Mountains  and  near  St  David'a  Coal  is 
the  only  mineral  besides  slate  which  is  worked  in  the  county. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agrieulitire, — The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of 
PembrokMhire  is  mild  but  damp.  The  northern  part  of  the  county 
has  a  considerably  lower  temperature.  On  the  southern  part  of  the 
oounty  the  limestone  and  old  red-sandstone  formations  afford  soili  \>t 
excellent  quality;  some  districts  near  St  David's,  and  along  the  ooast 
towards  Fishguard,  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  barley,  but  in 
the  coal  district  and  the  alaty  ri4ge  of  the  PreoelU  Mountains  the  land 
is  very  inferior.  The  system  of  agriculture  has  been  improved  within 
the  last  few  years.    The  breed  of  black  cattle,  called  CAstle-Martlns, 
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mre  bought  in  droveB  for  the  supply  of  tbo  Loudon  m«rkot  Th4 
honea  are  small  but  much  esteemad.  The  farms  Tary  in  size  from 
80  acres  to  800  and  1000  acres,  the  great  proportion  being  from  100 
to  200  acres.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  baney,  and  potatoes.  A  good 
deal  of  butter  is  exported. 

^iVmon<,roum#,<t'C.— Pembrokeshire  is  divided  into  seven  hundreds, 
namely : — Narberth,  south-east ;  Castle-Martio,  south ;  Boos  and  Dew- 
islaod,  west;  Kemys  and  Kilgerran,  north;  and  Dungleddy,  oentraL 
Three  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  from  Pembrokeghire :  one 
for  the  oounty ;  one  for  Pembroke,  Tenby,  Milford,  and  Wiston ;  and 
one  for  Haverfordweet,  8L  David's,  Fishguard,  and  Narberth.  The 
county  contains  nine  market-towns — HAVKRFoaDWiST,  Fishguard, 
St.  Davip^s,  Pbubboke,  Tenbt,  Miltobo,  Nabbsrth,  Newport^  and 
Wiston.  Those  printed  in  small  capitals  are  noticed  imder  their 
respective  titles ;  the  otberi,  with  Pater,  are  given  here. 

Fishguard  is  a  small  sea-port,  situated  partly  on  a  oUff  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Qwain,  15  miles  N.  from  Haverfordwest :  population 
1757  in  1851.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptist^ 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  markat  is  held  on  Thursday ;  fairs 
are  held  five  times  a  year.  A  oounty  court  is  held.  Some  fiannel  is 
manufactured.  Hat-making  and  rope-  and  sail-making  are  carried  on. 
Slate  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  Numerous  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  and  in  the  export  of  com  and  butter.  Fishguard  is  a 
parliamentary  borough,  contributory  to  the  district  of  Haverfordwest 

Newport,  a  sea-port  7  miles  KN.R  from  Fishguard,  population  of 
the  parish  1716  in  1851,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nevem,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Newport  There  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle.  Slates  are  quarried  on  the  coast  and  shipped  at 
Newport.  There  is  good  salmon-fishing  in  the  Nevern.  The  market 
is  on  Friday  :  fairs  are  held  on  June  27Ui  and  October  16th. 

Pater,  or  Pembroke  Dock,  is  situated  witbin  a  mile  of  Pembroke,  in 
which  borough  it  is  included :  population  of  the  ecclesiastioal  district 
6236  in  1851.  The  town  is  neatly  built  and  UghUd  with  gas.  It  has 
a  la^e  market-house.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Ireland 
and  America.  The  royal  dockyard  was  removed  in  1814  from  Milford 
to  this  plaoCb  The  dockyard  establishments  oover  80  acres :  they 
include  an  arsenal  and  12  iron-roofed  slips  for  e^ip-building;  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  strongly  fortified ;  laige  barracks, 
defended  by  bastions  and  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  have  been  recently 
oompleted.  A  new  church  was  completed  in  1848.  There  are  a  chapel 
of  ease,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Kethodists,  and 
Baptiits,  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  temperance  haU.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Wuion,  a  oontributory  borough  in  the  Pembroke  district,  is  10  miles 
N.  by  £.  from  Pembroke.  It  is  a  small  pUce^  with  a  population  of 
774 ;  the  chief  buildings  are  the  parish  onurch  and  a  ruined  castle^ 
A  fair  is  held  October  20th. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages ;  the  popu* 
lations  are  those  of  1851 : — 

AbercoitU,  a  small  place^  situated  on  a  creek  6  miles  S.W.  from 
Fishguard,  has  a  well-sheltered  hurbour  and  some  coaetiog  trad& 
There  are  some  large  cromlechs  and  other  primeval  remaios  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Broadha/veWi  a  pretty  little  watering-place  on  St. 
Bride's  Bay,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Haverfordwest,  is  much  frequented 
in  summer.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  hardness  of  its  sands, 
and  the  purity  of  its  water.  St,  J}ogmael*s,  population  of  the  parish 
2689,  a  straggling  fishing  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teivy,  is  built 
round  the  remains  of  St  Dogmael's  Priory,  about  two  miles  from 
Cardigan.  The  prior/ was  founded  by  Martin  de  Tours;  part  of  the 
north  transept  remains ;  the  adjoining  parish  church  was  constructed 
with  materials  from  this  fine  old  building.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  (Welsh)  and  Baptists. 
KUgerran,  population  of  the  parish  1266,  a  village  consisting  of  a  street 
half  a  mile  in  length,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teivy,  about 

4  miles  S.E.  from  Cardigan.  The  chief  occupation  is  salmon-fishing 
by  means  of  coracles.  Slates  are  extensively  ouarried.  Large  fairs 
for  horses,  cattle,  &a,  are  held  in  August  and  November.  Near  the 
village  is  the  miyestic  ruin  of  Kilgerran  Castle,  founded  by  Gilbert 
Strongbow  in  1109.  Nevern,  2  miles  £.  from  Newport,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nevern,  population  1642,  possesses  a  Norman  church 
dedicated  to  St  BrynacL  In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  decorated 
cross  of  great  beauty.  Samidenfoot,  a  thriving  coal-port,  i§  situated 
on  Caermarthen  Bay,  8  miles  N.  from  Tenby.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  piers,  and  connected  by  tramways  with  extensive  anthradte 
collieries.  North  of  this  place  are  Hean  Castle,  a  modem  residence, 
and  Amroth  Castle,  a  splendid  modem  mansion,  on  the  aite  of  an  old 
feudal  structure,  Solva,  or  Solfach,  is  a  small  sea-port,  4  miles  £.  from 
St  David's.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  National  school  and  a  superior 
school  called  Solva  Aoademy.  A  small  market  is  held  on  Friday. 
StiickpoU,  is  a  pretty  vlllsge,  situated  on  the  edge  of  Staokpole  Park, 

5  milts  S.  from  Pembroke.  In  this  park,  one  of  the  finest  in  Wales, 
stands  the  mansion  of  Earl  Cawdor. 

Pembrokeshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  and  arohdsaoonry  of 
CaermarUien.  Assijies  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Haverford- 
west; oouatj  courts  at  Fishguard,  Haverfordwest,  Narbertb,  ud 
Pembroke. 


Sittory  ond  Jinti^mHit. — Giraldus  Oambrenau  informs  ua  thai 
Pembrokeshire  was  conquered  in  the  reign  of  Hennr  I.  by  Amulf  de 
Montgomery,  who  built  the  first  oastle  of  Pembroke  of  stakes  aiui 
turf.  In  the  same  reign  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  in  the  peninsula 
west  of  Tenby,  which  is  called  the  hundred  of  CasUe-Martln,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haverfordwest ;  their  desoendants  still  retain 
much  of  their  nationality,  and  the  district  is  hence  termed  '  Little 
England  beyond  Wales.' 

Pembrokeshire  is  rich  in  antiquities.  Many  primeval  remains  are 
found  about  St  David's  Head,  and  in  the  west  of  the  oounty  generally ; 
several  Dauish  encampments  may  be  seen  near  Linney  Head.  The 
histoi^  of  the  see  of  St  David's,  and  a  notice  of  the  cathedral  buildings, 
are  given  under  David's,  St.  Pembroke  Castle,  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  YIL,  is  noticed  under  Pembbokb.  To  the  feudal  structures 
already  mentioned  in  this  article  we  add  the  following : — Maoorbear 
Castle,  nesr  Tenby,  situated  among  hills  overlooking  a  wild  and  broken 
ooast  terminated  by  St  Qowan's  Head,  was  founded  by  a  Noruiaa 
knight  named  De  Barri,  ancestor  of  Qiraldus  de  Barri,  sumamed 
Cambrensis,  who  was  bom  here  in  1146.  At  Lamphey,  near  Pembit^ke, 
are  the  remains  of  an  episcopal  palace  alienated  to  Henry  VIIL,  and 
by  him  granted  to  Walter  Devereux,  afterwards  Yisoount  Hereford. 
Carew  Castle,  on  the  road  from  Tenby  to  Pembroke,  stands  on  a  gentle 
elevation  above  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven.  The  state  apartmenta,  the 
chapel,  aod  Uie  great  hall,  102  feet  by  20  feet|  are  lighted  through 
lofty  mulUoned  windows,  and  are  in  good  preservation;  near  the 
entrance  is  a  room  80  feet  by  30  feet  On  the  left  of  the  road,  in 
approaching  the  villsge  of  Carew,  is  a  lofty  ancient  stone  cross  of 
remarkable  beauty. 

StfUittict :  £digiou$  Worship  and  Education, — In  the  registration 
oounty  (the  population  of  which  in  1851  was  84,472,  bemg  9668  less 
than  that  of  the  oounty  proper)  there  were  317  places  of  worship  in 
1851,  of  which  136  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  62  to  Metho- 
dists, 59  to  Independents,  aud  50  to  Baptists.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  67,004.  The  number  of  day  schools  was  184, 
with  8079  scholars ;  of  Sunday  schools  179,  with  14,846  soholars;  snd 
of  evening  schools  for  adults  2,  with  31  soholars.  A  mechanics  institute 
at  Pembroke  Dock  had  276  members,  with  a  library  of  200  volumes; 
and  a  literaiy  and  soitntifio  institute  at  Haverfordwest  had  120  mem- 
bers, with  a  library  of  40  volumes.  In  1858  the  oounty  possessed  2 
savings  banks  at  Haverfordwest  and  Pembroke.  The  total  amount 
owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1853  wss  106,953^.  18f.  4d 

PENANQ,  PULO.    [PaiKca  oi-  Wjllm  Islajjd.] 

PENDKNNIS.    [Falmouth.] 

PENDLEBURT.    [Lanoasbule.] 

PENEUS.    [Thmsalt.] 

PENISTONi;,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Penistone,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Don,  in  ^Z"  31'  N.  lat,  1'  88'  W.  long., 
distant  17  miles  S.aW.  from  Wakefield,  175  mUes  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  176  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and  Mancheater,  Shef- 
field and  Lincolnshire  railways.  The  population,  of  the  township  of 
Penistone  in  1851  was  802.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
oonry  of  Craven  and  diooese  of  Ripon.  Penistone  Poor^Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  38,846  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,214.  Penistone  church  is  a  neat  buildings 
and  there  are  plaoes  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Quakers,  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1 604,  is  free  for  classics 
to  all  boys  in  the  parish ;  it  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  1002. 
a  year,  and  had  50  soholars  in  1852.  There  is  a  Free  school  for  girU 
The  market,  which  is  chiefiy  for  oattle^,  is  held  weekly  on  Thursday ; 
there  are  five  yearly  fairs. 

PENKRIDGE,  Staffordshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Penkridge,  is  situated  on  the  right  bsnk  of  the 
river  Penk,  in  52**  43'  N.  lat,  8"  6'  W.  long.,  distant  6  mUes  S.  from 
Stafford,  131  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  136  miles  by  the 
North-Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Penkridge 
in  1851  was  2663.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Stafford  and  diooese  of  Lichfield.  Penkridge  Pooi^Law  Union 
contains  21  pariahss  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,869  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  16,641.  Penkridge  chiefly  oonsists  of  two 
streets  leading  down  to  the  bridge  over  the  Penk,  before  reaching 
which  they  unite :  the  lower  part  of  the  village  is  subject  to  frequent 
inundations.  There  are  here  the  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  National  school.  Three  yearly  fairs  are  held;  one  of 
them  a  large  eattle-foir,  and  another  a  large  horse-fair. 

PENMAENMAWR      [CABBNARVONflHIRl.] 

PENNAIR,  RIVER.    [Hindostax.I 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  moet  populous  and  wealthy  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  Ues  between  39**  43'  and  42**  N.  lat, 
and  74"  40'  and  80"  36'  W.  long.  It  b  bounded  £.  by  the  stote  of 
New  Jersey;  N.E.  and  N.  by  that  of  New  York;  N.W.  for  40  miles 
by  Lake  Erie;  W.  by  the  state  of  Ohio;  S.W.  by  Virginia;  S.  by 
Maryland ;  and  S.E.  by  Delaware.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  a  length  from  east  to  west  of  305  miles,  and  a  width  of  155  miles. 
The  area  is  about  47,000  square  miles.  The  popuktion  in  1850  was 
2,311,786  (of  whom  53,626  were  free  ooloured  persons),  or  49'19  to 
the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  being  all  fre%  the  federal  repr^* 
sentative  population  is  the  same  as  the  entire  population  in  1850;  this^ 
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according  to  tlie  present  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to 
send  25  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate^  like  each  of  the 
other  states,  PenoBylvania  sends  2  representatives. 

Surface,  Soil,  OUmaie,  ProducHons.'—ThB  Alleghan/  of  Appalatflilan 
Mountains  cover  more  than  one-half  of  the  surface  of  this  state.  The 
ridges  of  which  the  mountain  system  consists  run  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  whole  system,  south-south«west  and  north-nortn-east ; 
and  along  the  southern  houndary-line  of  the  state  their  width  hardly 
falls  i^ort  of  100  miles.  But  north  of  40*  N.  lat  the  eastern  ridges 
turu  to  the  east-north-east,  while  the  western  ranges  continue  in  a 
north-north-east  course,  and  thus  between  41*  and  42*  N.  lat.  the  two 
outer  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  200  miles  apart  This  mountain 
region  occupies  the  middle  and  above  half  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
souUi-east  and  north-west  of  it  extend  two  hilly  regions  exhibiting 
different  natural  features. 

1.  TU  Soutfi-Sattem  Eeffion  extends  along  the  Delaware  Kiver  as  far 
north  as  41*  N.  Ut,  and  along  the  boundar^r  of  Maryland  as  fat  w'est 
as  78*  Vf.  lone.  Its  north-western  border  is  formed  by  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountaina  This  region  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  slope ;  the  surface,  while  generally  undulating  or  hilly,  rising 
gradually  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  near  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  attaining  an  elevation  of  between  200  and  800  feet 
above  the  sea.  About  15  miles  from  the  Blue  Mountains  is  the  con- 
tinuous ridge  called  the  South  Mountains,  which  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  near  the  southern  boundary,  but  farther  east  exhibits  frequent 
depressions.  This  ridge  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh  lliver.  Along  the  Delaware  the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  not  distinguished  by  fertilitv,  but  well  cultivated  on 
account  of  the  ready  market  afforded  by  the  navigable  river  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Farther  inland  the  soil  improves  considerablv 
in  fertility.  The  climate  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  England, 
except  that  the  changes  are  more  sudden  and  greater,  and  the  summers 
hotter  and  t^e  winters  colder,  than  in  England.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  between  54*  and  50*  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  country.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  extending  to  20  or  30 
degrees,  are  not  uncommon  at  any  season.  During  the  winter  months 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  frost  and  snow.  Kain  is  abundant  all  the  year 
round.  The  mean  annual  fall  is  38  indies.  The  greatest  quantity 
falls  in  the  summer  months,  from  June  to  September.  In  this  region 
are  cultivated  the  grains  of  England,  with  tnaize  and  much  buckwheat. 
Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  esculent  plants  thrive  rery  well.  The 
orchanls  chiefly  produce  apples,  peacheS;  and  cherries ;  the  other  fhiiu 
are  less  cultivated.  In  some  sneltered  places  thefe  are  extensive 
tineyards. 

2.  The  J^awUain  Resion  south  of  41*  K.  lat.  eoniists  of  a  succession 
of  steep  ridges  and  narrow  valleys ;  but  north  of  that  line  it  extends 
in  an  elevated  table-land,  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  being 
occupied  by  large  tracts  of  level  or  hilly  ground,  while  the  mountain 
ridges  are  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  cover  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  surfaoe. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mountab  region  runs  the  highest  ahd 
widest  of  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In  the  southern 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers, 
which  descend  eastward  to  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna,  and  West- 
ward to  the  Ohio ;  but  north  of  41*  K.  lat,  where  it  inclines  to  the 
north-east,  the  continuity  is  broken  by  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna.  The  summit  of  this  range  is  broad  and  nearly  of  equal 
elevation,  being  destitute  of  peaks.  Ita  elevatioh  above  the  sea,  south 
of  41*  K.  lat,  seems  to  vary  between  2000  and  2600  feet,  and  it  stands 
on  a  base  from  800  to  1000  feet  high  and  from  6  to  10  miles  wide. 
East  of  this  range  there  are  five  or  six  other  ridges  running  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  most  eastein,  the  Blue  or  Rlttatinny  Mouqtains, 
seems  to  be  the  highest,  and  lb  the  Wind  Qap,  near  Williamsbui^,  on 
the  Delaware,  attains  the  elevation  of  1390  feet  The  valleys  inclosed 
by  these  several  ridges  rise  in  elevatioti  as  they  approach  the  main 
Alleghany  range ;  the  most  easterly  being  hardly  tnore  than  300  feet 
above  the  sealeveL  Both  the  ridges  and  the  valleys  are  comparatively 
narrow,  ooeupying  on  jin  average  onlv  three  miles  in  Width.  The 
declivities  of  the  ndges  are  steep,  and  the  valleys  milch  depressed  atid 
deep.  The  mountain  region  west  of  the  main  range  consisteL  Bouth  of 
41**  N.  lat,  of  two  broad  valleys  and  two  ranges,  called  tne  Laurel 
Hills  and  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  The  valleys  are  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  the  ranges  rise  some  700  or  800  feet  above  them. 
The  soil  of  Uiis  region  is  in  general  poor  and  stony,  though  the  valleys 
contain  some  alluvial  tracts  of  gteat  fertility,  but  of  inconsiderable 
extent  The  winters  are  very  cold  and  of  long  duration  ;  the  snow 
covers  the  ground  for  several  months.  The  springs  are  wet ;  and  the 
summers,  though  hot^  of  cohiparatively  short  duration.  Maize  doeft 
not  ripen  in  most  paiis,  and  is  only  planted  to  be  consumed  before  it 
gets  ripe ;  wheat  is  only  cultivated  In  sheltered  places.  The  most 
common  grains  are  rye  and  oats.  The  vegetables  getl61aUy  raised  are 
peas,  parsnips,  cahx)ts,  onions,  shallots,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
cabbiges.  The  uncultivated  portion  of  thil  region,  wnich  compre- 
hends the  greater  part,  is  chiefly  coveted  With  forests.  On  the  higher 
parts  of  the  ridges  the  mountains  are  covered  with  Coniferce,  as  pitch, 
spruce,  and  white  pines  and  cedars.  In  the  valleys  are  oak  and  chest- 
nut, and,  where  the  soil  is  subject  to  inundations,  sycamores.  West 
of  the  Laurel  tliUs   the  forests  are  mainly  composed  of  the  broad- 


leared  lanrel,  rhododendron,  and  MagwMa  acuminate^  mixed  with 
chestnut-trees  and  some  oaks. 

The  table-land  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  mountain  region  north  of 
41*  N.  lat,  consists,  as  already  observed,  of  wide  broken  plains  with 
some  ridges  and  some  extensive  swamps.  The  highest  part  of  the 
table-land  is  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  of  New  York,  and  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1800  feet,  with  a  few  ridges  which  are  a  few 
hundred  feet  higher.  Along  the  water-coursea  the  table-land  is  do* 
pressed,  sometimes  above  a  hundred  feet,  and  in  these  districts  alone 
rye,  oats,  and  soma  vegetables  are  cultivated.  There  are  however 
extensive  pastures  on  the  higher  parts.  The  climate  is  still  mor« 
severe  than  it  is  between  the  ridges  farther  south,  as  the  low  ridges 
cannot  shelter  the  plains  against  the  prevailing  north-went  windsL 
The  forests  of  the  higher  land  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  Or)ni- 
fera,  but  they  do  not  contain  many  timber-trees,  the  stony  soil  being 
too  poor  for  their  growth.  In  the  depressions  and  along  the  rivers 
are  sugar-maple,  black  walnut,  elm,  and  beach. 

8.  The  North-  Western  Region  Constitutes  the  most  eastern  portion 
of  the  plain  which  slopes  from  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains it  is  f^om  900  to  1000  feet  above  tne  sea,  and  where  it  approaches 
the  boundary-line  of  Ohio  it  is  still  nearly  700  feet  above  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  much  higher  farther  northward,  where  it  pre- 
serves the  elevation  of  from  900  to  1000  feet  to  the  very  boundary- 
line.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  undulating,  the  ascents  being 
gentle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  eminences  broad,  with  a  rounded 
outline,  except  aV>ng  the  water-courses  of  the  larger  rifers,  where  the 
ascent  is  rather  steep.  The  soil  varies  very  much :  In  many  places 
there  are  large  tracts  wi^h  a  poor  and  stony  soil ;  in  others,  especially 
along  the  rivers,  there  are  fertile  tracts.  The  climate  does  not  mate* 
rially  difl^er  from  that  of  the  south-eastern  region,  except  that  the 
winters  are  colder,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  not  quite  so 
great  In.  the  southern  districts  cultivation  has  made  considerable 
progress,  and  the  country  presents  a  pleasing  tariaty  of  fields  and 
forests.  All  the  grains  of  the  south-east  region  are  raised  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  orchards  produce  great  quantities  of  fhiit,  espeeiidly 
apples  and  cherries.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  oak  and  sugar^maple. 
The  northern  districts  are  almost  entirely  corered  with  forests,  con- 
sisting of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  Weymouth  pine,  which  attains  a  great 
size,  intermixed  with  beech,  birch,  and  sugar-maple. 

Bydrographv  ;  Communicnlitms.  —  The  most  important  river  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  oy  large  ships  to 
Philadelphia,  and  by  sloops  to  Trenton,  180  miles  from  its  mouth. 
fDftLAWARE.]  The  Sutquehanna  rises  in  two  branches  on  the  table- 
lands of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of  which  the  eastern  branch 
originates  near  74'  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  western  near  78"  40'  W.  long., 
and  consequently  more  than  ^00  miles  ftrom  each  other.  The  eastern 
and  principal  branch  has  its  source  in  Lake  Otsego,  near  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Tuscarora  Mountains  in  New  York,  traverses  the 
table-land  of  New  York  in  a  south-western  and  western  direction,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  140  miles  enters  Pennsylvania,  and  is  soon  after^ 
wards  Joined  by  the  Tioga  River,  which  collects  its  waters  on  tho 
table-land  farther  west,  and  flows  aoout  80  miles.  From  the  iunction 
with  the  Tioga  it  flows  about  180  miles  south-east,  and  afterwards  south- 
west, to  its  Tunction  with  the  western  branch.  This  western  branch, 
which  is  exclusivelv  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  originates  in  the  moun- 
tainous tract  south  of  41*  N.  lat,  and  after  a  northern  and  eastern 
course  of  about  140  miles,  it  turns  southward  about  25  miles  and  Joins 
the  eastern  branch  above  Sunbury.  After  the  union  of  the  two 
branches,  the  Susquehanna  runs  southward  for  about  50  mUes, 
traversing  by  narrow  valleys  flve  or  six  of  the  ridges,  which  here  lie 
between  the  table-lsnd  and  the  south-eastern  region.  Before  it  reaches 
the  lower  country  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  largest  of  its 
affluents,  the  Juniata,  which  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  runs  in  a  circuitous  course  for  about  150 
miles,  coUecting  in  its  way  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Waters  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  mountain  region  south  of  41*  N.  lat.  After  havinc 
left  the  mountain  region  above  Harrisbutv,  the  Susquehanna  is  joined 
by  the  Swatara  Creek,  whose  course  hardly  exceeds  50  miles,  and  bv 
several  other  small  streams.  The  course  of  the  Susquehanna  through 
the  south-eastern  region  is  about  170  miles ;  its  entire  course  is  some- 
what under  450  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  sloops  for  about  5  miles ;  but 
above  that  navigation  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  and  the  numerous  rocky  ledges  which  form  numerous  rapids. 
Its  waters  however  have  been  rendered  available  by  the  construction 
of  canala  Some  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Sasquehannsy  as  the  Tioga, 
Juniata,  and  Swatara,  are  navigable  for  small  boats,  at  least  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year,  when  the  rirers  are  fuIL 

The  Western  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers. 
[Mxssisstpn  RrvEti,  vol.  ill  col  821.1  Both  of  these  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  boats  during  several  montas  of  the  year.  The  Ohio,  also 
noticed  under  MisstsstPPt  Rirsit,  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  thes<) 
two  streams,  and  runs  westward  about  40  miles  through  Pennsylvania; 
it  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Big  Beaver  River,  wnich  Is  navigable 
for  boats  as  fitf  as  the  boundart-line  between  Pennsylvania  and  tho 
Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  most  ext«nsite  system  of  canals,  by  Whlcli  the 
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great  ooal-fields  of  the  state,  and  its  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  districts  are  provided  with  abundant  facilities  of  internal 
water  communication,  and  connected  with  Lake  Erie  on  the  one  side, 
and  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  The 
main  lines  for  the  most  port  follow  the  great  Talleys  of  the  interior. 
In  all  there  are  above  1100  miles  of  canal  in  the  state. 

The  railways  of  Pennsylvania  are  of  great  extent  and  importance ; 
and  they  are  of  a  more  costly  character  than  those  of  any  other  state 
except  New  York.  The  longest  lines  are  those  carried  qi4te  across 
the  state,  from  Philadelphia  westward  by  Harrisbuig  to  Pittsburg, 
and  thence  to  Crestline  in  Ohio ;  and  the  unfinished  series  intended 
to  run  from  Philadephia  north-westward  by  way  of  Sunbury  to  Lake 
Erie ;  while  other  main  and  junction  lines  of  considerable  length  and 
importance  connect  all  the  leading  towns  of  the  state  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  towns  on  the  lines  of  railway  belongix^  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  On  the  1st  of  January  1 855,  there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
1992  imles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  1400  miles  in  progress  or  pro- 
jected. The  number  of  railways  was  69 ;  but  many  of  these  are 
merely  short  mineral  lines  constructed  for  conveying  the  coal,  &a, 
from  the  pits  to  the  ordinary  passenger  lines. 

Gedoffif,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — Igneous  and  metamorphic  rooks  occupy 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  state.  In  the  extreme  south-east 
angle  they  are  chiefly  of  granite,  sienite,  &c. ;  but  north  of  these  the 
prevalent  rocks  of  this  series  are  of  gneiss,  mica-schist^  talcose  slate;, 
crystalline  limestone,  &c. ;  whilst  yeins  of  copper  trap  occur  in  several 
places.  Bordering  these  on  the  west  and  north  is  a  belt  of  Lower 
Silurian  strata,  which,  stretches  across  the  state  from  Maryland  to 
the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  and  consists  of  thick  beds  of  dark  reddish- 
brown  argillaceous  sandstone,  compact  limestone,  and  over  all  slaty 
clays.  West  and  north  of  tliia  series  and  following  its  outline  is  a 
narrower  belt  of  Upper  Silurian  strata,  consisting  chiefly  of  light  gray 
limestones.  Beyond  these  occur  widely  extended  strata  of  Devonian 
rooks.  These  occupy  the  middle  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  state, 
attaui  a  depth,  of  some  14,000  feet,  and  consist  of  very  fossiliferous 
sandstones,  thick  beds  of  marl  and  clay,  and  surmounting  all  strata  of 
very  deep  red-sandstone,  corresponding  to  the  Old  Red-Sandstone  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  The  whole  of  the  western  half  of  Pennsylvania 
belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  system — a  portion  of  the  great  coal-field 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  are  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  red  schist  and  siliceous  conglomerate,  and  form  a  narrowiah 
band  west  of  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  between  them  and  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal-measures,  which  occupy  the  entire 
remaining  portion  of  the  state,  and  recur  in  detached  patches  through- 
out the  district  assigned  to  the  Devonian  formation;  it  is  indeed 
among  these  detached  portions  that  the  most  productive  ooal-mines 
occur.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  strata  consist  chiefly  of  conglo- 
merate as  the  base  of  the  formation,  and  above  carboniferous  limestone^ 
sandstone,  and  clay-slates,  with  veins  of  true  coal,  botb  bituminous  and 
anthracite. 

Rich  as  Pennsylvania  is  in  minerals,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
coaL  The  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  chiefly  in  the  Lehigh 
and  Lackawanna  valleys.  The  richest  mines  are  near  Mount  Carbon 
or  Pottsville,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  near  Mauoh  Chunk  on  the 
Lehigh,  where  beds  occur  above  40  feet  thick,  and  are  worked  in  the 
open  air,  the  overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been  removed 
bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from 
the  Schuylkill  field  in  1851  amounted  to  2,178,584  tons.  Other  very 
productive  beds  of  anthracite  occur  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  else- 
where. The  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  lie  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  state,  where  the  coal  is  found  in  beds  varying  in  thickness 
from  an  inch  to  six  feet  and  upwards  :  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
coal  becomes  progressively  bituminous  as  we  advance  westward  in  the 
state.  The  ooal-lands  of  Pennsylvania  are  said  to  occupy  above  15,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  state.  The 
quantity  of  coal  now  annually  obtained  from  the  ooal-mines  or  quarries 
of  Pennsylvania  averages  nearly  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  about 
1,800,000  tons  are  bituminous. 

Next  in  value  to  the  coal  is  the  iron-ore,  which  is  abundant  all  over 
the  state,  but  the  more  valuable  kinds  especially  so  in  the  bituminous 
ooal  districts  of  Pittsbui^,  where  it  has  long  been  veiy  extensively 
worked.  Nearly  half  of  the  iron  manu&ctured  in  the  United  States 
IS  said  to  be  obtained  from  Pennsylvania.  Copperore  is  worked  in 
various  places  of  good  quality.  Rich  aigentiferous  lead-ore  is  also 
obtained.  Some  isino  is  found.  Salt-springs  are  common  all  over  tiie 
region  of  the  bituminous  coaL  Wherever  the  earth  in  this  region  has 
been  penetrated  to  any  considerable  depth,  salt  water  has  been  found, 
and  there  are  salt-works  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Conemaugh,  an 
affluent  of  the  Alleghany,  and  one  or  two  other  rivers.  Saline  and 
other  medicinal  springs  in  various  places  have  of  late  been  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids  during  the  summer  season.  Marble  of  beautiful 
variety  and  excellent  texture,  granite,  and  other  excellent  building 
stones  are  lai^ely  quarried.  Slate  and  limestone  abound  in  some  places. 
T>ie  climate,  the  principal  agricultural  productions,  forest  trees,  &a, 
have  been  already  noticed  in  describing  the  different  sections  of  the 
state.  The  staple  cereals  are  wheats  maize,  and  oats;  but  lye  and 
buckwheat  are  also  laiigely  raised.  Of  other  food  crops  potatoes  are 
the  principal.    The  culture  of  tobacco  appean  to  be  greatly  on  the 


increase.  Maple  sugar  is  very  extensively  made.  There  are  very 
laige  quantities  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  in  the  state,  bat  their 
numbera  decreased  considerably  between  the  censuses  of  1840  and 
1850.  The  waggon-horses  of  Pennsylvania  are  of  extraordinary  size 
and  strength.  The  cattle  are  generally  of  a  good  breed  Sheep  are 
kept  in  most  parts,  but  the  wool  is  not  fine.  The  wild  animals  have 
much  diminished.  The  elk  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  deer 
begins  to  be  scarce.  In  the  northern  and  lees  cultivated  districts  are 
still  found  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  cat,  &c. ;  also  squirrels, 
rabbits,  hares,  and  minxes.  Among  the  birds,  the  wild  turkey  is  the 
largest  Several  kinds  of  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  aa  salmon, 
trout,  carp,  shad,  fta  , 

Many^acturta,  Camfneree,  Ac, — ^Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  chief 
manufactiuing  states  of  the  Union.  Though  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  stuffs  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  those  of  iron  are  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Union,  amounting  indeed  in  value  to  mere  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 
In  almost  every  county  there  are  iron-works,  but  the  chief  seats  of 
the  manufacture  are  Pittsburg  in  the  north-west^  Lancaster  in  the 
south-east,  and  Armstrong,  Chester,  Berks,  Blidr,  Columbia,  amd 
Luzerne  counties.  Railway  carriages  and  machinery,  steam-engines 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  sugar-mills  and  machi- 
nery, agricultural  implements,  tools,  chain-cables,  stoves,  cutlery,  &&, 
are  made  to  a  very  great  extent.  Great  quantities  of  common  glass 
are  made  and  sent  to  other  states.  The  manufactures  of  paper  are 
perhaps  almost  equal  in  value  to  those  of  glass.  Leather-making  is 
also  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  largest  tan-yards  are  at 
Pittsburg,  but  they  are  numerous  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  north- 
west region.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  sail-doth,  ropes,  hats, 
stockings,  potash,  tobacco,  earthenware,  china,  candles,  ooachf^g,  &a 
The  distilleries  are  on  a  large  scale;  but  New  York  alone  brews  a 
lai^r  quantity  of  ale. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  respect 
to  foreign  commerce.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  sea-port  in  the  state 
[Philadelphia],  and  the  only  plane  through  which  foreign  commerce 
IS  carried  on.  The  exports  during  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1853. 
amounted  to  6,527,996  dollars,  of  which  6,255,229  dollars  were  of 
domestic  produoei  The  imports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
18,884,410  doUaiB,  of  which  10,454,563  dollars  were  carried  in 
American  vessels  and  8,379,847  dollara  in  foreign  venek.  The 
entrances  during  1850  were— 352  American  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  100,009  tons,  and  185  foreign  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  82,361  tons.  The  clearances  during  1850  amounted  to  479 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  111,618  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
owned  in  the  state  in  1850  was  257,939  tons,  of  which  by  fiv  the  greater 
number  were  employed  in  the  inland  and  coasting  trade.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1850,  there  were  built  in  the  state  191  vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  31,539  tons;  of  these  56  were  steamers, 
102  sloops  and  canal  boats,  28  schooners,  4  brigs,  and  only  one  a  ship. 
DvoitioMt  TwDfiM,  Ac — Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  63  counties, 
21  in  Eastern  and  42  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Harrisbuig  is  the 
political  capital ;  but  Philadelphia  is  the  chief  city  and  the  commercial 
metropolis,  and  Pittsburg  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  manufactures 
of  the  state.  Philadelphia  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article : 
some  of  the  other  more  important  towns  are  noticed  below ;  the 
population  is  that  of  1850  :— 

HarruXfurg,  the  capitid,  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  in  40*  16'  N.  lat.,  76**  60'  W.  long.,  110  miles  N. 
from  Washington :  popuUtion,  7884.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  capital,  or  state  bouse,  a  large  and  costly  edifice  of  the  Ionic 
order;  the  court-house,  prison,  several  churches,  schools,  &c  Con- 
siderable manufactures  are  carried  on.  A  handsome  covered  bridge 
nearly  3000  feet  long  crosses  the  Susquehanna  here.  Like  almost 
eveiT  other  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  state,  Harrisburg  has 
ample  railway  and  canal  facilities. 

Puuhv/rg,  the  chief  town  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  is  a  city  and 
port  of  entry  ;^  it  stands  at  the  confluence  of  Uie  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  which  imiting  here  form  the  Ohio :  population, 
46,601.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out»  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
lighted  by  gas ;  the  wide  streets  are  lined  with  well-built  houses;  and 
several  handsome  bridges  cross  both  rivers.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  court-hoxue,  a  large  and  costly  Done  structure ;  a 
spacious  Roman  Catholic  cathedral ;  about  80  churches,  some  of  con- 
siderable architectural  pretensions ;  the  western  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  several  schools ;  a  museum ;  market-houses ;  besides  banks, 
hotels  on  a  very  sumptuous  scale,  railway  stalaons,  &c  The  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  magnitude ; 
and  Pittsbuxg  boasts  of  being  known  as  the  Birmingham  of  America. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  of  iron.  There  are  very  large  rolling- 
mills,  foundries  of  bar-  and  pig-iron,  nails  and  other  coarse  goods, 
locks,  latches,  mills,  tools,  springs,  gun-barrels,  &c.  The  other  leading 
manufacturing  establishments  are  of  glass,  soda,  potash,  white-lead, 
&C.;  with  breweries,  saw-  and  grist-mills,  &a  A  large  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  is  also  carried  on.  Great  quantities  oi  bituminous 
coal  are  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Besides  the 
commercial  facilities  afforded  by  the  Ohio,  which  is  navigable  to 
Pittsburg  by  steamera  of  large  siae,  the  city  is  connected  with  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Atlantic  by  canal  and  railway.    All^hany  City,  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Alleghany  River,  population  21»262,  is  really  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburg,  with  which  it  is  in  almost  eveiy  respect  closely 
identified:  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Birmingham  (population 
3732),  and  South  Pittsburg  (1883),  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Monongahela.  Alleghany  City  contains  the  western  penitentiary  of 
Pennsylyania ;  30  churches ;  and  has  extensive  manufactories  of  iron, 
hardware,  cutleiy,  glass,  cotton  goods,  &c. 

CarbondaU,  on  the  left  bank  of  Lackawanna  Creek,  120  miles  N.E. 
from  Ha<icTisburg,  population  4945,  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  coal-mining 
district,  and  contains  some  considerable  iron-works.  Carlisle,  22  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Harrisburg,  population  4581,  is  a  bu^  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  United  States  barracks  and  cavaliy  school, 
and  of  Dickinson  college.  C^mhersburgf  on  an  affluent  of  the  Potomac, 
45  miles  S.W.  from  Harrisbuiigj  population  8335,  is  one  of  the  busiest 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
some  good  buildings.  Columbui,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
25  miles  S.E.  from  Harrisburg,  population  4140,  carries  on  an  extensive 
river  trade,  and  contains  the  county  buildings,  13  churches,  &a  The 
Susquehanna  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  5690  feet  long.  DannvUU,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mahoning  Creek  with  the  Susquehanna,  popu- 
lation 8302,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Eattcn,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Lehigh  River  with  the  Delaware,  95  miles  KN.E.  from  Harris- 
burg, population  7250,  is  one  of  the  rising  towAs  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  the  centre  of  a  great  internal  trade,  aod  having  been  made  the 
I>oint  of  junction  of  several  important  lines  of  rulway,  and  three 
canals.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  streets,  and  a 
spacious  central  square;  and  contains  besides  the  county  buildings, 
several  churches  and  schools,  Lafayette  college,  ko.  Considerable 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  extuisive  deposits  of  iron 
in  the  vicinity,  but  the  principal  trade  at  present  perhaps  is  in  flour, 
corn,  meal,  and  whiskey.  Brie,  a  port  of  entry  on  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Lake  Erie,  220  nules  N.  W.  from  Harrisburg :  population,  5858.  The 
harbour  is  a  good  and  safe  one,  but  the  pliute  nas  until  the  last  few 
years  made  yery  slow  progress  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  want  of  good  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Since  however  it  has  been  connected  by  the  state  railways 
with  the  leading  towns  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  states  and  the 
Atlantic  ports,  it  has  rapidly  advanced  in  trade  and  population,  and 
has  probably  in  1855  nearly  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  pos- 
sessed in  1850.  (TermafUoiofi ;  ^tfimn^^on  [Philadelphia].  Lancaster , 
35  miles  S.R  from  Harrisbuig,  population  12,369,  is  a  well-built  and 
flourishing  town,  the  seat  of  extensive  industrial  establishments,  and 
the  centre  of  an  important  line  of  traffic  between  the  interior  and  the 
sea-coast.  It  contains  county  court  buildings,  numerous  churches 
and  schools,  Franklin  college,  banks,  railway  depdts,  lai^  hotels, 
printing  offices,  paper-mills,  distilleries,  cotton  factories,  iron-works, 
&o.  Maunch  Chunky  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  75  miles  N.E. 
from  Harrisbuig,  population  2557,  is  chiefly  notewoithy  as  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  principal  anthracite  mining  districts.  The  village  contains 
some  good  public  buildings,  banks,  &c. ;  and  some  large  iron-works. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  oelebrated  Maunch  Chunk  coal  mine, 
or  quarry,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  reached  by  an 
inclined  plane  700  feet  long  with  a  rise  of  200  feet.  MoyafMnsing, 
[Philadilfhia.]  NorritUmmf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill, 
85  miles  E.S.E.  from  Harrisburg,  ^pulation  6024,  possesses  a  great 
amount  of  water  power,  which  is  rendered  available  for  several 
extensive  fEustories.  A  handsome  bridge  spans  the  river,  and  a  canal 
and  railways  afibrd  ample  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods,  &c 
Northern  lAbertUs ;  Oaeford  [Philadklfhia].  PAeenirtri^,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  78  miles  E.S.E.  from  Harrisburg,  population 
2670,  is  lax^ly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron-ware. 
Pottwille,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  45  miles  N.E.  from 
Harrisburg,  population  7515,  is  the  capital  of  an  important  coal-  and 
iron-mining  district.  There  are  extensive  iron-works,  machine  and 
engine  shops,  breweries,  fto. ;  and  the  place  has  abundant  canal  and 
railway  facilities.  JReadmg,  on  the  left  lumk  of  the  Schuylkill,  55  miles 
E.  from  Harrisburg,  population  15,743,  Ib  a  well-built  town  founded  in 
1748.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  a  superior  character,  and 
there  are  very  extensive  iron-woriu,  cotton  factories,  hat  manufSeuitories, 
]>otteriea,  breweries,  grist  and  saw-mills,  lumber  yards,  &a  Souihwarh; 
Spring  Garden  [Philadslphia].  Tamaqua,  on  the  Little  Schuylkill, 
58  miles  N.E.  from  Harrisbuxig,  population  8080,  is  another  busy  coal- 
mining village.  Wcuhington,  on  the  Chartier  Creek,  170  miles  W.  from 
Harrisbuig,  population  2662,  is  the  seat  of  Washington  College,  and 
has  considerable  manufactures.  Westche^er,  70  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Harrisburg,  population  3172,  is  a  well-built  town  with  several  churches, 
schools,  an  athenaeum,  &&,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  York, 
on  the  Codorus  Creek,  22  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Harrisburg,  population 
6863,  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings, 
and  has  extensive  manufactures. 

Oovemment,  ffistory,  dtc, — The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  framed  in  1776  upon  the  base  of  that  originally  drawn 
up  by  William  Penn.  This  was  subsequently  amended,  and  in  1838 
entirely  remodelled. .  The  present  amended  constitution  dates  from 
1850.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  free  white  citizen 
of  the  United  States  21  yeais  of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
Mtate  during  one  year.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not 
less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  one-third  the  number  of  repre- 
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sentatives  (now  of  33  members),  who  are  elected  for  three  years;  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  100 
(at  present  100)  members,  who  are  elected  annually.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  three  years.  The  judges  are  also  elected  by  the  people; 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  for  15  years,  of  the  other  courts  for 
10  and  5  yean.  The  public  funded  debt  of  the  state  on  December  1st 
1854  was  39,750,000  dollars.  The  total  revenue  of  the  state  for  the 
year  ending  December  1st  1854  was  6,666,000  dollars;  l^e  expenditure 
was  5,425,000  dollars.  The  state  militia  in  1852  was  composed  of 
13,328  men,  of  whom  212  were  commissioned  officers.  Since  1844 
the  sum  of  200,000  dollars  has  been  annually  appropriated  by  the 
state  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the 
state  in  1853  was  9703  with  286,105  male,  and  238,585  female  scholan. 
There  are  9  coll^jes,  and  14  theological,  medical,  and  law  schools  in 
the  state.  A  laige  part  of  the  population  of  Pennsvlvania,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  western  districts,  are  Germans ;  they  retain  the  use 
of  their  language,  and  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  in  Qerman 
are  printed  and  circulated  in  the  state. 

The  firat  settlements  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  were  made 
by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Swedish 
colony  in  1658,  but  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  the  English  in  1664. 
Several  dispersed  settlements  had  been  formed  along  both  sides  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  country  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1681  to 
William  Penn,  who  considered  it  just  to  buy  from  the  original  pos- 
sessors, the  Indians,  what  had  been  granted  by  the  king  of  England. 
In  1682  he  founded  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  a  'Frame 
of  Government,'  which  was  confirmed  by  an  assembly  of  the  people 
at  Chester,  in  December,  1682.  The  humane  principles  on  which  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Penn  were  based,  attracted  numerous  colonists 
to  this  country  from  most  parts  of  Europe,  especially  from  Qermany. 
They  all  settlea  however  in  the  south-east  region,  whilst  the  Indians 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  north-west  region.  The 
French,  advancing  from  Canada,  got  possession  of  this  back  country, 
and  in  1752  built  Fort  Duquesne,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
to  Pittsburg  after  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  In  1774  the  delegates 
of  the  colonies  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  declared  against  the  right 
of  the  English  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  declaration  of  war ;  and  it  was  at  Philadelphia  that^  in  1776, 
the  representatives  of  the  18  states  adopted  and  promulgated  the 
'Declaration  of  Independence.'  The  seat  of  the  federal  government 
was  at  Philadelphia  till  1800,  when  it  was  removed  to  Washington. 

(Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States;  Lippincott,  New  and 
Complete  Oazetteer;  Seventh  Census  ^  the  United  States;  Rogers, 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  Maroou;  Lyell; 
Ansted;  American  Almanac,  1855.) 

PENNYCUICK.    [EDiNBDROHSiTmB.] 

PENOBSCOT,  RIVER    [Maine,  U.  S.] 

PENRITH,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Penrith,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  at  the  south 
extremity  of  Inglewood  Forest,  in  54''  40'  N.  kt.,  2'  45'  W.  long., 
distant  17  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Carlisle,  288  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  282  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle railways.  The  town  is  under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board 
of  Health.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Penrith  in  1851  was  6668. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  Trinity  annexed,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Penrith  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  181,236  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  22,307. 

Penrith  is  an  ancient  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  contains 
many  well-built  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish 
church  is  a  spacious  Grecian  building,  after  the  model  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  London ;  it  was  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  in  1720.  In  the 
churchyard  is  an  ancient  monument  consisting  of  two  pyramidal  stones 
about  12  feet  high.  A  new  church  in  the  style  of  uie  I3th  century, 
consecrated  in  1850,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independ- 
ents, United  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the 
town.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1564  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
had  21  scholars  in  1852,  of  whom  two  were  free  scholars.  There  are 
also  in  Penrith,  Free,  National,  British,  Industrial,  and  Infant  schools ; 
a  school  supported  by  thd  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  a  mechanics  institute 
and  reading-room,  and  a  savings  bank.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day. 
Several  cattle  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  is  here 
a  house  of  correction.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  In  olden 
times  Penrith  was  several  times  pillaged,  and  twice  burned  by  the 
Scots.  The  Beacon,  which  stands  on  a  high  mount  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  commands  a  view  of  the  country  for  more  than  100 
miles  in  circumference. 

PENRYN,  Cornwall,  a  market-town  and  municipal  and  parliament^ 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Gluvias,  is  situated  in  50*  9'  N.  lat.,  5°  6'  W. 
long.,  distant  30  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bodmin,  and  ^66  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Penryn 
in  1851  was  3959;  tlmt  of  the  parliamentary  borough  is  included  in 
the  return  for  the  united  borough  of  Penryn  and  Falmouth.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor;  and  in  conjunction  with  Falmouth  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  of  Gluvias  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Comvrall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Penryn  was  made  a  market-town  in  1258,  nnd  was  incorporated  by 
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Jamral.  in  1819.  The  town  Is  built  on  a  low  bill,  wbioli  projocW 
eastward  iota  ods  of  the  inleta  of  Falmouth  harbour,  diriiiltig  tlie 
inlet  into  two  aangable  braaches.  At  the  point  betwecU  these 
braaches  is  the  publio  qua}',  from  which  the  malu  street  of  tbe  town 
liaai.  A  cobsiilerable  trade  is  carried  Ob  between  Penryn  and  the 
populous  miniBg  district  of  RadrutL  QraQile  ii  atported  to  a  con- 
Hi<£>rable  amount.  There  He  ih  Peni^il  an  Episcopal  chapel,  placee  of 
worehip  for  Weslefaii  llethadlsta  And  ladep^ndeDtg,  and  Katlotlftl 
ichoolii.  The  morkei  is  held  on  Saturday,  aud  fire  lulUual  &it«  fUr 
oattle  are  held. 

PEN3A  ia  ail  cilBiielvegDvehmieut  of  Ilusais  in  AsIjv  It  labouHded 
K.  bj  Riaclnei-Kovgorod,  R.  by  Simbirat,  S.  bj  Samtoff,  and  S.W, 
and  W.  bj  TamboEl;  It  liea  betweed  53°  4uii  51^  5.  lat  42°  20'  Bai 
45°  20'  E.  lont  The  population  in  ISiB  was  1,0S7,2D0,  of  whom 
nearij  til  are  Kussiaoa  of  tlie  Gteei.  Church.  The  surface  of  the 
coaQ&7  ie  slightly  undulating,  and  ita  general  character  la  s  plain. 
It  is  watered  b;  □umeroua  rivers,  but  most  of  ttietn  are  small  and  not 
^TigableL  The  most  important  rirers  Are  the  SoUrtt  ilnd  the  Mokcha. 
The  Souro,  whiob  rises  in  SamtoS;  entehl  Penai  to  the  south  of  the 
cliif  f  town,  traverses  ibe  esatern  palii  ot  the  govemmeat  and  enten 
fiimbirak.  The  Mokcha  rises  in  the  gotemmeht  itself,  waters  the 
norlli-east  part  of  it,  and  aflet  runni be  northward  turns  to  the  west, 
and  enters  Uie  goTemtaeLt  of  TamboS:  The  goVemtnent  of  Pens* 
Oontaiiu  six  smalt  takes.  The  climste  iij  temperate  and  rer;  agbeeable 
in  summer,  but  the  winter  ia  rather  cold ;  the  5k;  is  cleOt'  and  tlie  ait 
Teiy  beolthy. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  t)roduce  included  corn,  hemp, 
flai,  potatoes,  and  fruit  The  foreati  are  of  Vast  extent.  There  ore 
still  wild-deer  and  a  great  qnantit;  of  gaihe,  but  the  Ibr-besrlilg 
animals  have  disappeared.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  inbabitanU 
are  graiiog  and  agriculture.  Bees  are  reared  in  considehLblenUmben. 
The  fisheries  are  of  little  importance.  The  miziei^l  kingdom  fUmiabeS 
a  little  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  millatoueB. 

There  are  few  extensive  inanufactures.  But  the  countW  people 
manufaeture  ooarse  linen  and  woollen-cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  articles 
for  their  own  use.  There  is  a  monufacturv  of  blanketa  and  catpeto 
•t  the  lilUge  of  Jela.  The  dii^tillin^  of  brandy  is  carried  on  to  a 
tery  great  extent.  Tbe  trade  is  chieSy  coiiied  oh  by  laud,  especlaltr 
with  lliaBlmal-lfoTEorod.  Annual  Fairs  ore  held  at  Pensn,  Nischnei. 
Lomoff,  and  Saraask.  The  exports  are  com,  Sour,  brandy,  soap,  #ax, 
boney,  potashes,  wool,  eail-clutb,  carpets,  blonkotd,  Wooden-Ware,  &c. 

Witji  respeot  to  public  instruction  t'l^naa  ia  under  the  uniVeilitToF 
KastUi,  but  the  schools  are  few  in  number.  The  only  printing-office 
belotigato  the  crown.  There  are  in  the  goTemment  about  COO  cburchoi, 
of  wueh  11  are  cathedrals,  6  monks'  convents,  and  1  nunnery.  The 
Tartar  mosques  are  to  the  number  of  TO,  of  which  about  10  tie  of  the 
BntdaM. 

Penia,  the  capital  of  the  gOTernmenl,  is  built  on  an  emihence  at  the 
conflux  oF  the  Pensaand  the  Sours,  iu  53°  7'  N.  lat,  if  50'  B.  iodg., 
IBS  miles  from  Moscow.  It  was  founded  in  1G6Q.  and  is  a  flourishing 
town,  with  manufactures  of  leather  and  soap.  There  is  a  brisk  trade 
in  com.  Pensa  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  bos  o  gymnuoinm,  a  seminary, 
two  convente,  to  eaoh  oF  whtcb  two  churcbaa  are  attached;  seven 
other  churches  and  a  oathedrii!.  The  hoiiscs  are  oF  wood.  The 
popuUtion  is  about  11,000.  At  Niichnei-Lom<>f{7000  inhabitants)  ft 
great  annual  fair  ii  held  from  the  lat  to  the  16th  oF  July :  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  leather,  furs,  wax,  drugs,  aud  colonlu  produce. 
iSamiMl:,  at  the  conSux  of  bbe  Saranga  and  the  [naara,  has  nearly 
0000  inhabitants,  tl  churches,  2  cathedral^  and  a  convent  of  mouka 
It  is  a  very  thriving  little  town. 

PENSACOLA,     [FLORlDa] 

PB^lSF'OllD,  a  vQWe  a  few  miles  south  ol  Bristol. 

fENSHURST.    [Kekt.1 

PEnTIMA.    [Abhuzzo.] 

PENTLAND  I'llITH.    [Caithness;  Onemr  lBLiKM.1 

PENTRE  VOELAS.    [DBNWQHsiimE.l 

PENZANCE,  Cornwall,  a  mnrket  and  sea*porl  town,  a  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  ■  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pari^  of  Hadroo, 
la  situated  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Mount's  Bay,  in  50°  T  S.  lat, 
&'  31' W.  long.,  distant  53  miles  S.W.  fmm  Bodmm,  and  381  milea 
W-3.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  noa 
II2U.  It  is  governed  by  Q  aldermen  and  18  oounciUors,  of  whom  one 
ia  mayor.  The  living  oE  Ponzanoe  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry  of  Goraw^  and  diOcese  of  Exeter.  Penzance  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  19  parishca  and  townships,  with  au  area  of  63,022 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  53,370. 

PantoDoa  is  the  moit  westerly  town  in  England.  It  reeeived  a 
charter  For  a  market  and  a  fair  in  1832,  and  was  incorporated  by 
James  t  in  1816.  The  town  U  situated  on  the  north-weateru  shore 
of  Mount's  Boy,  and  has  much  increased  of  late  years  ;  it  ia  lighted 
with  gas-  There  are  in  Penzance  a  parochial  chape],  rebuilt  in  1836 ; 
»  proprietarjchapel,eraalodin  18*3,  in  tliB  early  KnglLtb  style;  places 
oE  morabip  for  Wesleyan  and  Association  MEthodisto,  Independents, 
Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews  ;  a  Grammar  school,  which  had 
18  scholars  in  1851 ;  National  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  Quarter 
and  pettyseasionsonda  county  court  are  held.  The  town  hall, recently 
buil^  is  surmounted  with  a  handsome  cupola;  its  eastern  boat  consists 
of  a  pediment  supported  by  Four  noble  oolnmns.     Penzance  possesses 
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a  good  public  library,  a  Society  oF  Natural  History  and' Antiquities,  and 
a  Horticultural  Society.  This  town  is  also  the  seat  oF  ^e  Royal 
Oeological  Society  of  Cornwall,  whose  museuni  conlMns  an  admirable 
Oolleetion  oF  minerals.  The  oHmate  ot  Penninoe  is  very  mild  but 
somawbat  moist,  and  is  in  some  repute  for  invalids,  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tin  prodncrd  in  Cornwall  Is  shipped  at  Penzaace.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Thursday  and  Saturday;  and  tain  on  May  28th, 
Thursday  after  Trinity  Sutitiajr,  and  Thursday  before  Advent  Sonie 
woollen-yam  and  coarae  woollen-cloth  are  manufactured.  The  flaher^r 
at  Pe&Eance  employs  about  SOOO  persons  and  about  300  sail  of  Iarg« 
Qshins^-boats.  The  number  of  vesesls  belonging  to  the  port  on  DecBm- 
bar  31st  1BS3  was— BO  of  S19D  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1893 
there  entered  tbe  port  77T  sailing-Teilels  of  01,659  tons,  and  29  steam- 
vessels  of  11,468  tons;  and  then  cleared  i9T  soiling-veceels  of  20^797 
tons  aggregate  burden. 

PEORIA.     riLl-iKolS.] 

PERCY.     [MAirDa*.! 

PliRDlJ,  MONT.    [PtafcifrBS.] 

PERB-EN-RETZ,  ST.     [LolRk  ISF^BlBOltE.] 

PEREKOP.    [Crihba.] 

PERQAMOS,  or  PEROAHUH,  the  most  important  town  in  Hjata, 
flret  mentioned  lu  Xenophon's  'Anabasis'  (viL  8.  s.  8),  ttai  situ- 
ated north  of  the  river  Calcus,  on  a  small  stream  natUed  Bitenut. 
It  was  strongly  fbrtiGed  by  natura  and  art,  and  wtU  chosea  by 
Lysimachus,  when  tuler  of  the  north-west  part  oF  Asia  Minor,  as  tfas 
moit  aecurs  place  In  his  dominions  for  depositing  bis  treasurto. 
HiilBtasms,  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  treasures,  declnred  his  ind»- 
pendence  about  s.n.  SSS,  and  remained  master  of  the  town  and  a  BtUall 
part  of  the  Burroundlng  country  till  his  death  B.d.  203.  He  ivsl  tuo- 
ceeded  by  his  nephew  Enmenes,  who  iiicretsed  hjs  domlnlDDB,  and 
even  gained  a  victory  Sear  SardiS,  oVef  Antioehus  Ion  oF  SeleueUS; 
He  reigned  for  22  yeftrs,  AnA  Wai  succeeded,  B.O.  Bll,  by  hi!  eoiuiB 
Attalus  I.,  Wba  assumed  the  title  of  Ring.  Attains  Mras  a  sUcaetsFul  gODA- 
ral,  and  his  pnidence  as  well  as  hii  ralour  greatly  utended  the  limit! 
of  his  kingdom.  He  died  at  the  age  of  72,  after  a  reign  of  44  yean^ 
ajid  was  succeeded,  B.a.  19T,  by  bis  son  BumeUes,  who,  like  Atulus, 
was  a  firm  friend  of  the  Houans,  and  in  UotuequenDc  of  bis  services  in 
their  wars  against  Antiochus  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  received 
from  them  all  the  territory  conquWed  from  AntiiiohuB  on  this  sida  of 
Mount  Taurui.  Eumenea  embeilisUed  the  city  with  matiy  publio 
buildings,  sad  founded  a  library,  which  became  oQly  second  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  library  remained  It  Pergamoa  till 
Antonius  made  a  present  of  it  to  Cleopatra. 

The  history  of  the  kin^  of  Pergamos  is  given  La  an  Appendix  to 
Clinton's  '  Fasti  Hellcnici '  (iii.  400-410). 

Pi^Tgamoa  was  a  considerable  town,  and  poksessed  many  nublia 
buildings,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple  of  ^scukpius, 
which  possessed  the  right  of  asylum.  [Tac.,  'Ann.,'  iiL  63;  App., 
'  Mitb.,'  c.  60.)  Fergsmos  was  one  of  the  seven  ehumhea  to  wbicli 
St  John  wrote  in  the  book  of  the  Kevelation  (L  ll ;  ii  12).  It  can- 
tinued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Romnn  province  oF  Asia.  The  modem 
tswn,  which  is  called  Bargma,  Is  still  a  place  of  considerable  Import- 
ance. Mr.  Fellows,  who  visited  it  in  1838,  says  ('  Excursion  In  Asia 
Minor,'  p.  S4),  that  "  it  la  as  bus*  and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  Will 
allow,  and  has  seven  or  ei;ht  khans."  It  oontAlna  many  extensive 
rulni.  Hr.  Fellows  Infbrms  us  (p.  34)  that  the  walls  oF  the  Turkish 
houses  are  full  ot  the  t«U«*  ol  tnorblei,  with  ornameuU  of  ths  rieheit 
andanarL 
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PRRGE.    rpAMpaiLii.1 

PEIUAPATAM.    rCooRO.1 

PEIUERa.    [Manchb.] 

I>ER1Q0RD,  a  former  provinoe  of  France,  included  in  the  military 
gOTarnment  of  Guienne,  was  bounded  Tf.  by  Poltou  and  Limousin,  E. 
by  Queroy,  8.  by  Agenais,  and  W.  by  the  Bordelais,  Saiatoage,  and 
^goumois.  It  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  DobdoonI;  the 
capitsl  was  P^rigueui. 

PEhIQUEUX     [Dobdoons.] 

PERM,  an  extensive  government  of  Bussla,  is  situated  partly  In 
Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  between  66°  30'  and  81°  30'  S.  lat.  BS'  20' 
and  64°  10'  k  long.  It  is  bounded  TT.  by  Wologda  and  Tobolsk,  K 
by  Tobolsk,  8.  by  Orenburg,  and  W.  by  Viatka.  The  area  is  about 
128,500  square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  area  of  Eogland  and 
Wales.     The  population  in  1816  was  1,837,700. 

This  government  is  mountainous,  and  is  divided  by  the  Und  Mouu- 
tiUns,  which  travene  it  From  north  to  south,  into  two  unequal  parts, 
the  smalli;r  of  which  is  in  Asia.    The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Ural 
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cliAin,  i^e  f'l^ydii^kol-Kame^  is  upwarda  of  ^QO  feet  aboye  the  level 
of  the  sea,  ^ut  the  chaia  riaes  ao  gradually  that  trayellen  approachii\g 
it  on  (be  road  from  Perm  to  ]^ateriaburg  fii^d  themselves  at  the 
sui^mii  without  perce^Ting  that  they  were  m^^lu^g  an  ^acei^^  T^^Q 
Z(tou|i^indi:(9  ip&Xtfi  are  covered  y^iilfi  (oreets,  in  some  of  \\fhich  there 
are  imn^e^i^  marshee.  ^^e  southerq  parts  of  the  government^  on  the 
European  side,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  other  portions 
are  it|or^  soiti^ble  to  pasti;^  tha^  tilli^;e.  The  course  of  the  rivers 
i^  determined  Vj  the  Ural  chain.  7^e  principal  river  on  the  ^est  side 
19  the  Kama,  amopg  th^  numerous  a|fi^uen^  of  w||ii^ch  if^  the  '^fclious- 
Bovaia,  '^hich  £iow^  from  some  laj^es  at  t$o  foot  of  the  chai^^  A^<i 
joins  the  Kama  above  the  town  of  Perm.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
movintaii\9j  the  So^v%  t^e  ToHra*  &q4  ^^fi  9oet\]^  flow  eastward  to  join 
t^e  ^P^^  There  ay^  abqye  60Q|  lakes,  most  of  them  east  of  the 
mountiaius*  Thero  s^ro  also  aulphureous  and  ot^er  miAeral  springs. 
The  cUmate  is  upequa^  be^ng  very  rigorous  v^  the  mountains  an4  in 
the  eastern  part,  but  milder  towards  the  south-yreat.  It  is  however 
generally  healthy.  Ifhe  government  do^  not  produce  corn  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  t|^e  inVabi^nt^.  Kye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes 
and  flax  aye  grown.  The  forest^,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion 
belongs  to  the  crown,  consist  of  the  pine,  the  larch,  the  birch,  and 
the  lime-tree ;  in  the  south-eastern  part  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  birch, 
an4  the  elm  are  found,  an^  W  the  districts  of  Tcherdyne  and  Werkh^- 
tourie^  the  cedar.  Game  and  fur-bear^g  animala  abound.  The 
government  of  ^erm  owes  its  riches  to  its  minerals*  and  the  workiijig 
of  the  mines  employs  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They  pro- 
duce iron,  copper,  plntinuia*  Q  little  lead,  gold,  silver,  salt,  mati)le, 
jasper,  agates,  amethysts,  loadstone,  and  some  diamonds  The  richest 
gold-miaes  are  those  of  J^resoiH  The  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountain^ 
yield  annually  about  SOQ  poods  (one  pood=:36  lbs.)  of  gold,  200,000, 
poods  of  copper,  and  5,500,000  pooda  of  iron.  The  grater  part  of 
these  producta  belongs  to  the  goyer^ment  of  Perm,  if^ihioh  aj^o  produce^ 
about  seven  million  pooc^s  of  salt  annually. 

Of  domestic  animals  there  are  horses,  horned  o^ttle*  'aheejp^  aiB^n^ 
and  goats.  The  Baschkira  breed  a  great  quantity  of  beeii :  formerly 
they  had  camel^  but  the  race  appears  to  be  ei^tinctb  The  Woguls,  in 
the  north,  haye  a  few  reindeer. 

Three-fourths,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rassi^Qa.  ThOi  rem^nto  an 
Permiam^  descenqe^  from  the  a^cient  inhabitants  oif  the  country 
between  Uxe  Ural  Hoi^taina  and  the  White  ^a,  a^d  yaripua  Tartar 
races,  ll^ost  of  the  inhabitants  profess  Christianity ;  there  are  a  few 
Tartars  and  Baschkirs  of  both  sexes,  who  axe  D^hanxm^dpms ;  and 
some  Tcheremi^sea  and  Wogul^,  who  are  still  ragans. 

There  are  some  m&auihcturQS  of  cloth,  leather,  soap,  candles,  to 
Trade  is  very  brisk,  partly  in  consequence  of  thi^  facility  for  water- 
carriage  on  Uie  Kama  and  its  tributaries,  and  partly  owing  to  the  d& 
annual  fairs,  18  of  which  are  held  in  the  towns,  the  moat  considerable 
being  that  of  Irblt.  With  respect  to  education,  Perm  is  under  the 
university  of  Kasan,  but  education  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Pei-m,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  a  mode^  town,  having 
been  built  in  obedience  to  a  ukase  of  Cathaiine  IL,  issued  in  1X80l 
It  is  situated  in  58°  K.  lat,  5^"  30'  &  long.,  at  the  oonftuz  of  the 
lagouachika  and  the  Kamik  The  atceets  are  broad  and  regular,  the 
houses  almost  all  of  wood,  and  the  town  ia  surrounded  by  a  boulevard 
planted  with  trees.  The  population  is  about  10,000.  Perm  ia  a  bishop's, 
see.  Ekaterinburg,  wiUai  11,000  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  much  greater 
importance.  [Eeatbrinbubo.}  Kungar,  at  the  junction  ot  the  Iron 
and  the  Sylwa,  a  fortified  town  with  6000  inhabitants,  has  manufao* 
turcs  of  leather  and  soap.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sylwa,  there  are  caverns- in  the  rock,  which  appear  to  have  been 
fi>rmerly  inhabited  by  many  thousand  families.  Solimantk,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Uffiolka  and  the  Kama,  has  6000  inhabitants,  five 
churches,  and  two  conyents.  There  are  here  extensiye  saltworks 
Owing  to  the  road  to  Siberia  passing  through  this  town,  it  has  a  con- 
sideraule  trade.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  in  Which  the  principal 
plaitta  of  Hussia  and  Siberia  are  cultivated.  Nitchnei-Newiaiuk  has 
12,000  inhabitants,  who  have  considerable  manufactures  of  lacquered 
or  japanned  ware.  IrbU,  or  Jrbiskf  on  the  N^iwa,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Irbit,  has  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  celebn^t^d  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  frequented  by  Bokharian,  Persjan,  Armenian,  Greek,  &a, 
merchants.  Irbit  is  a  neat,  regularly  built^  and  rapidly  improving* 
town.    [See  KnasiA,  in  Supplrmknt.] 

(Schmidtlin,  Za  Riusie  ei  la  Felogne ;  Horschelmann,  ILandbttch ; 
Srman,  Reise  nach  Siberien  ;  Ruaian  O^^al  Journals.) 

PJSRNAMBUCO,  a  sea-port  in  Bnoil,  situated  in  8^  8'  a  lat, 
34 ""  51'  W.  long.  It  is  the  colleotiye  name  of  two  towns,  Redfe  and 
Ollinda,  nearly  8  miles  distant  from  one  another.  It  gives  title  to  a 
bishop,  arid  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The 
Citate  do  Recife  consists  of  three  dafEerent  parts,  imlted  to  each  other 
by  bridges,  called  Baiiro  do  ReoiSe,  Bairro  do  S&o  Antonio,  and  Bairro 
de  Boa  Vista.  The  Baitro  do  Recife  is  built  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a  low  and  sandy  peninsula  formed  by  the  mouths  of  two 
small  rivers,  the  Capibaribe  on  the  south,  and  the  Biberibe  on  the 
north ;  being  contiguous  to  the  harbour,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  commerce. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  recife,  or  chain  of  reefs,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  shore  and  about  20  yards  from  it,  and  resembles  a 
large  flat  wall,  elevated  aboiit  6  feet  above  low-water  mark.    This  reef 


M  ujtf rmp^Qcl  by  ^  narrow  bref-l?  wlwc\^  forma  the  entVPa^B  to  the  port^ 
north  of  the  northern  ^trem^ty  of  Recife,  ^  i^ide  tlie  reef,  T««ielii 
are  completely  sheltered  by  a  sJoaL  The  towu  is  indiflfere^dy  buil^ 
an<^  the  streets  are  narrow,  bivt  gene^ly  pavei  %hfi  Rua  d^  C^um^ 
whicli  is  the  only  yfide  st^^t»  co.ntain^  many  substanti^t  i^o^s^  Th^ 
ireasuiy  and  the  goyempr's  p^lac^  are  situat^^  m*  ^n  A^Jtco^ua  As 
th9  tide  eijiteirg  ijhe  r^yern  som.^  diatai^c^  ab9,Y«  ^0  P^cm  where  th^ 
t^vee  t9Wi^  ^9  built^  the  water  is  not  fit  for  drinkipg,  b\it  au  «^q- 
4^ct  V<^  b^ee^n,  consti^u^t^  by  wWch  water  i^  bjfougl^t  frooji  tl\9.  9ift 
Pri^^  ^  dU^ance  of  about  5.  mile?,  ^ef^  hs^  %  Of^^gfii,  a^  ejjuaoppi^ 
p^laoe,  and  an  hospital. 

Ollinda  19  beautifully  ^i^uate4  Hpon  a  cli^aUf  of  ^minepoe^  i^t^ch 
are  co^^ected  vf^th  tf e  mountaina^  fa^th^i:  W^st.  It  is  rathe^^  well 
built,  co^taina  xxiany  Qonven^  a  ct^th^dral,  ^n  ^piscopi^l  p^cei,  « 
botanical  garden  of  trees  and  exotic  plants,  mostly  brought  froi^n  Asl^; 
aud  a  college,  ^he  population  of  Periu^mbi^cq  i^i  a  wnole.  probably 
a;nounts  to  5Q,000.  The  exporte  of  ?ernan\buco  consist  chije^y  of* 
cotton^  suga^i  rum,  horns,  hides^  aii\^.  d^ewood^.  f  he  imports  ari^, 
cod,  mostly  f^om  ^gUnd,  9o,ur,  wine,  EnglisljL  cottou  m^ufacturetv! 
and  silks  from  ^ra^ce  and  ChugLi^  T^q  tni^  of  the  town  (^  been 
increasing  fpr  several  yearf . 

The  town  of  PerDambuoo  waa  taken  by  th9.  Putch  iA  1030,  aui4 
remained  in  their  possesion  to  16^4.  ^^];fJ^  Autch  did  inore  foj^  its 
public  works  in  that  i^ort  period  than  hu  h^en  done  ever  sinca. 

PEUNAU.    [LiyowA.1 

PERON'NB.    [S0MM5.} 

PgRPIGNAN,  camt^l  forn;^er\j:  of  ilousm<W,  pow  of  th^  d^iMrtoftOut 
of  :pyrdn^es-Orientale^  in  the  sout^  pf  f cauci^  is  ^tuate^  4^  t^Mi 
junction  of  the  ^Usse  with  the  Teti  5  miles  W>  f^om  the  ^dit^iri»neeAW 
$25  milei^  a  from  Paris,  in  4,2^°  iV  ^5"  N.  Ut.,  2;  5V  IS"  «.  lonft,  \l9ff, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  se%,  and  had  19,122  ij^habiltants  m  i^fi  com- 
m\ine  at  the  oen/^us  of  l451.  Wh,i^t  ^usUIoa  wa4  i^  the  handa  of 
l^ie  Ipx^  of  Aragon,  ?erpig^n  bec«^me  iu  134d  th^  seat  of  a  uxviversity 
found^  l^y  ^ing  Pedjro.  lu  1^7i  the  towQ  waa  taken,  after  a  most 
vigoi^us  re»^tance,  by  i;iouis  XL  of  ^rai^ce,  Sayii^j  beeu  reatored  to 
Sf>aiD,  It  w.as  i^ain  taJ^en  v^  \H2  by  liOjpa  XUi,  and  was  included  in 
the  ceaajifm  of  Rousillon  to  the  French.  The  town  is  built  partly  on 
th9.  slope  of  a  hil^  and,  partly  in  the  pUin  at  its  fosot^  o«  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tet,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges.  A  strong  citadel 
eomi^ay^s  the  tpwu  on  the  south  side.  The  defences  of  the  town, 
consisting:  of  rampai'U  flanked  with  bastions  and  protected  by  terraces 
from  the  besiegers'  firet,  of  advanced  redoubt  covered  ways,  &a,  were 
all^  t^ordughlyi  repair^  iu  1822^  an4  Perpignan  is  qow  one  of  the 
stroi\g|Bat  plaoeq  in  Franpe.  There  are  barracks  for  5000  meu  buUt  by 
Louis  XIV.,  a^d  occupying  one  side  of  the  parade.  Peipignaa  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets,  with  few  exception^ 
are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  houses  iU  built  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are — the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St-Jean-le-Vieux  and 
Xia-Real,  the  town-house,  the  mint^  the  former  churches  of  the  Corde- 
liers, Qarmelites,  and  Pominicana,  the  Carmelite  convent^  now  th« 
ai:sena],  &c.  The  tow9  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  It  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce^  a  custom-house,  a  college,  a  olerioal 
)  school,  two  hospitals,  a  theatre^  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  publip  library 
of  13,0^0  volumes  kept  in  a  part  of  the  old  university  buildings.  The 
manufeictures  are — broadcloth  and  woollen  stufifs,  playing  carda^ 
leather,  brandy,  soap,  and  corks.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are — 
red  and  liqueur  wines,  brandy,  oil,  silk,  wool,  iron,  and  cork.  Half- 
way between  Perpignan  and  the  sea  i^  the  hamlet  of  CaaUHJ^RousiUon, 
which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tet^  and  oooupies  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Ruscino, 

PJeiRBANZABULOB.    [Cobjcwall.] 

PERRBUX.     [LoiKB.] 

PBUROa-GUIREC.    [CdTBa-Du-NoBJ).l 

PBRSB'POUS  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  as  the  capital  of  Persia  The  name  however  does  not  occur 
in  Herodotus,  Cteaias,  Xenophon,  or  Nehemiah,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
me^e  frequent  mention  of  Suaa,  Babylon,  and  ISobatana.  Their  ailence 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Persepolis  was  not  a  place  of 
residence  for  the  Persian  kings,  though,  from  the  account  of  Arrian 
and  other  writers,  it  was  from  the  most  ancient  times  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been  buried 
here  or  at  Pasargadss.  There  was  at  Persepolis  a  magnificent  pakce, 
which  at  the  time  of  Alexander  was  full  of  immense  treasures^  whidi 
had  accumulated  there  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  (Dlod.  Sic.,  xvii  71; 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  729.)  The  palace  of  the  Persian  kings  and  a  part  of 
the  city  were  burnt  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  ill:  18 ;  Curt,  y.  7 ;  Strabo, 
XV.  p.  729 ;  Died.  Si&,  xviL  70) ;  but'  it  still  continued  to  be  a  plaoa 
of  considerable  importance  after  his  time.  (Dlod.  1^.,  xix.  22.)  Wa 
read  of  an  attempt  by  Antiochus  Epiphanea  to  plunder  it,  which  did 
not  succeed.  (2  Maa,  ix.  1,  2.)  Persepolis  was' situated  in  ah  extensiye 
plain,  near  the  union  of  the  Araxes  {£endemir)  and  Cyrus  {Kur),  The 
situation  i^peara  to  have  been  very  healthy  and  favourable  to  longevity. 
The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which  are  usually  called  by  the  inhafaitante 
Tchil-Minar,  that  is,  *  The  Forty  Pillars,'  an  dosoribed  at  great  length 
in  Sir  R  K.  Porter's  *  Travels.' 

PERSHORE,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  ofaPoo^ 
Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in  52*"  %' 
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N.  lat.,  2*  4'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  S.E.  from  Worcester,  and  102 
miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Pershore 
in  1851  was  2717.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.  Pershore  Poor-Law  Union  contains  89  parishes  and  town- 
ships, witii  an  area  of*52,269  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  18,553. 

The  town  of  Perahore  is  well  built  and  well  paved,  and  is  lighted 
with  ga&  There  are  two  churches — St.  Andrew's,  a  small  ancient 
structure ;  and  the  church  of  Holy  Cross,  which  is  a  noble  remnant  of 
an  abbey  church.  The  lofty  square  tower  and  transept  of  Holy  Cross 
are  Norman ;  the  chancel,  which  is  now  used  as  the  church,  is  early 
English.  The  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Mormons  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
mechanics  institute.  A  county  court  is  held.  Tuesday  is  the  market- 
day.  The  principal  fair,  at  which  many  horses  are  sold,  is  held  on 
the  26th  of  June. 

PERSIA,  or  PERSIS,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Paras,  and  hv 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  writers  Fars,  or  Farsistan,  is  used  in  two  signi- 
fications :  first,  it  is  applied  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Persians;  and,  secondly,  to  the  various  countries  in  Asia  included  in 
the  Persian  empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  which  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Persis  proper  was  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Media,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  mountain  range  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  Parachoathras ;  S.  b^  the  Persian  Oulf ;  K  by  Carmania; 
and  W.  by  Susiana,  from  which  it  was  separated  b^  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible mountains.  The  country  included  withm  these  limits  is, 
according  to  Chardin's  estimate,  as  laige  as  France.  The  southern 
part  of  it  near  the  sea-coast  is  a  sandy  plain,  almost  uninhabitable  on 
account  of  the  heat  and  the  pestilential  winds  which  blow  from  the 
desert  of  Carmania ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  the  ground 
rises,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  towards  the  north  is  intersected 
by  numerous  mountain  ranges.  The  soil  upon  these  mountains  ia  very 
dry  and  barren,  and  though  there  are  some  fertile  valleys  among  them, 
they  are  generally  fit  only  for  the  residence  of  nomadic  shepherds. 
This  part  of  Persia  was  the  oiiginal  seat  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia, 
where  they  were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation.  In  the  inner  part 
of  the  country  however  there  are  many  well-watered  and  fertile  plains, 
in  the  largest  of  which  Persepolis  is  situated. 

The  Persians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  piinoipsl 
were  the  Pasai^gade,  Marapbii,  and  Maspii,  and  of  these  the  Pasaiig^idse 
were  the  noblest,  to  the  chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  AchsBmenidn, 
the  royal  family  of  Persia  belonged.  In  addition  to  these  tribes, 
Herodotus  mentions  the  Pantbishei,  Derousiaei,  and  Germanii,  as 
agricultural  tribes;  and  .the  Dai,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  as 
nomadic  tribes. 

Herodotus  says  (vii.  61)  that  the  Persians  were  originally  called 
Artoi,  which  word  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  Arii,  the 
original  name  of  the  Modes  (Herod.  viL  62) ;  and  Aiya  ('  excellent, 
honourable'),  the  word  by  which  the  followers  of  tiie  Brahmanio 
religion  are  designated  in  Simscrit.  The  same  root  occurs  in  Aria  and 
Ariana,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  modem  Persian  name  Iran  seems 
to  be  derived.     [Ariana.] 

The  only  places  of  importance  in  Persis  were  Pibsbfolis  and 
Pasarqada,  of  which  an  account  ia  given  in  separate  articles.  (Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Herodotus.) 

PERSIA,  called  IRAN  by  the  natives,  lies  between  25*  and  40* 
N.  lat.,  44**  and  70"  £.  long.,  constituting  an  elevated  table-land,  sur- 
rounded by  mountain  ranges,  which  mark  the  edges  of  the  table-land, 
and  separate  it  either  from  the  Eea,  or  fi'om  the  low  countries  which 
inclose  it  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  On  the  south  the  table-land, 
or  rather  the  ranges  which  inclose  it,  come  dose  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  S^  On  the  east  of  the  table-land  are  the  extensive 
plains  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Sind,  or  Indus ;  and  on  the 
north  the  still  more  extensive  plain  which  surrounds  the  Lake  of  Aral, 
and  extends  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  desert 
plains  aro  known  to  the  natiyes  by  the  name  of  Turan.  A  narrow  and 
very  low  tract  of  land  separates  Iran  from  the  Caspian  Sea;  a 
moro  elevated  and  rather  undulating  plain  divides  it  from  the 
high  range  of  Caucasus.  Along  the  mountain  chains  which  form 
its  western  border  are  the  great  plains  drained  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Thus  the  table-land  of  Iran  is  surrounded  on  all  sidee  by 
lower  countries,  but  it  is  connected  with  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  Asia  Minor  by  two  chains.  OHie  chain  which  unites 
it  with  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen  Luen  mountains,  in  Eastern  Asia,  lies 
between  83*  and  87°  N.  lat,  68*  and  74*  E.  long.,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hindu-Koosh.  At  the  most  north-western  extremity  of  Iran 
is  Mount  Ararat.  From  this  high  pinnacle  a  mountain  chain  runs 
westward,  and  unites  the  table-land  with  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  chain  forms  the  Armenian  Mountains. 

The  surfSsce  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  with  the  mountain  ranges 
indoaing  it,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  may  occupy  an  area 
of  between  1,000,000  and  1,200,000  squaro  miles,  or  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  surface  of  Asia.  The  table-land  is  genendly  level,  interspersed 
with  low  and  rocky  ridges  of  comparatively  small  extent,  which  aro 
like  islands  or  osses  in  the  sandy  sea  which  surrounds  thenL  The 
level  tncts^  which  occupy  an  immense  space,  and  lie  contiguous  to 
one  another,  are  either  covered  with  loose  sand  or  sand  impregnated 


with  salt,  but  both  these  kinds  of  sand  are  neariy  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. Along  the  interior  base  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  extend 
along  the  edges  of  the  table-land  thero  are  large  tracts,  the  soil  of 
which  is  generally  fertile  wherover  thero  are  means  of  irrigating  the 
fields.  However  even  in  these  tracts  thero  aro  numerous  ridges  of 
rocks,  which  render  cultivation  always  difficulty  and  frequently 
impossible. 

This  extensive  country  is  at  present  divided  into  three  independent 
states.  The  western  half  of  it  constitutes  the  present  kingdom  of 
Persia,  or  Iran ;  and  -the  eastern  is  divided  between  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan.  Of  the  two  last-mentioned  countries  an  account  is  found 
under  their  respective  heads. 

The  modem  kingdom  of  Persia  extends  between  25*  and  40*  N.  lat, 
and  from  44*  to  62*  SO'  K  long.,  and  borders  on  the  east  on  Afghan- 
istan and  Belooclustan.  The  plains  along  the  northern  boundary  are 
inhabited  by  several  tribes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  as  far  west  as  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  constitntes  the  boundary-line  on  the 
north  as  fiir  as  49*  E.  long.,  and  washes  it  as  far  norUi  as  38*  40^ 
N.  lat,  where  the  line  begins  which  separates  Persia  from  Russia. 
This  line  commences  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  month 
of  the  Astarah  River,  and  runs  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with 
the  Kala  Kushi :  it  tiien  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  source 
in  the  Masstila  Mountains.  This  nnge  (which  extends  to  the  west  of 
north)  constitutes^  as  far  as  39*  N.  lat,  the  boundary-line,  which, 
farther  north,  passes  to  the  Bala-Rud  River,  and  thence  to  ibo  Aras 
River.  The  last-mentioned  river  separates  Persia  from  Russia  as  far 
as  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat,  which  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
three  empires  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  western  boundary- 
line  of  Persia  passes  over  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  which  inclose 
the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  west  North  of  85*  N.  lat  the  greater 
part  of  these  mountain  ranges  are  subject  to  Turkey,  the  boundary-lino 
between  Turkey  and  Persia  passing  between  the  lakes  of  Van  and 
Urmia,  or  Urumiyeh;  but  south  of  that  parallel  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  system  is  now  included-  within  the  territories  of  Persia, 
which  south  of  33*  N.  lat  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Shat* 
el- Arab.  According  to  a  rough  estimate  the  surface  of  Persia  is  500,000 
square  miles,  or  considerably  moro  than  double  the  area  of  France.  It 
includes  the  western  half  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  also  the  low 
narrow  tract  which  separates  the  table-land  firom  the  Caspian  Sea,  as 
well  as  a  small  portion  of  the  low  plain  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
table-land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  population  ia  varioualy 
estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

Surface  cmd  SoiL — The  mountidn  range  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
Persia  ia  called  the  Mountains  of  Khorasan,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Western  Hindu-Koosh,  the  ancient  Paropamisus,  otherwise  called 
the  Ghor  Mountains  in  the  north  of  A^hanistan.  The  range  is  in 
some  places  200  miles  wide,  and  has  peaks  from  4000  to  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  it  ii  crossed  by  numerous  minor  ridges,*  the 
valleys  of  which  aro  drained  by  many  rivers.  Where  the  mountain 
ranges  approach  the  Caspian  Sea  and  turn  to  the  west,  between  55* 
and  56*  £.  long.,  they  probably  occupy  less  than  60  miles  in  width, 
and  have  few  high  summits ;  but  westward  of  this  point  commences 
the  portion  called  the  Elbura  Mountains,  which  have  many  lofty 
summits,  of  which  Mount  Demavend  (a  once  active  volcano)  is  14,600 
feet  high ;  and  several  of  the  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  oart  of  the  year.  The  tract  of  country  which  extends  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  Elbura  Mountains,  and  between  it  and  the 
desert  in  the  interior  of  Iran,  may  vary  between  20  and  30  miles  in 
width.  It  is  for  the  most  part  stony  and  sterile;  but  in  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  rivers  Shah-Rud  and  Sefid-Rud  it  is  fertile.  The 
Elbura  Mountains  do  not  descend  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the 
north,  but  are  skirted  by  a  hilly  tract  varying  from  20  to  30  miles  in 
width,  furrowed  by  manv  valleys,  in  which  there  is  much  fine  timber, 
and  which  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  The  SktU^Bud  ia 
composed  of  two  principal  head  streams,  which  flow  through  fertile 
longitudinal  valleys  between  the  mountains,  and  unite  a  little  west  of 
50*  E.  long.,  whence  the  united  stream  runs  west-north-west  to  the 
plain  of  Tarom,  where  near  Menjil  it  meets  the  Sefid-Rud  coming  from 
the  north-west  The  Sejld-Rud  carries  down  the  watere  that  flow  from 
the  high  undulating  and  in  parts  mountainous  country  to  the  east  of  the 
basin  of  Lake  Urmia^  and  also  a  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  belt  of 
highlands  that  skirt  the  Shahu  or  Zagroa  Mountains  in  Persian 
Kmdistan.  From  the  Sehend  Mountains  to  the  south  of  the  plain  of 
Tabrix  the  watershed  between  the  Lake  of  Urumiyeh  and  the  Sefid- 
Rud  runs  south-south-esst^  the  more  southern  part,  between  36*  and 
87*  N.  lat,  being  called  the  Kibleh  Mountains,  which  throw  off  several 
ranges  of  hills  eastward  and  north-eastward.  The  highest  of  these 
secondary  ranges  are  the  Kafilan-Koh,  which  separates  the  Miana 
River  from  the  Kixil-Uien,  the  largest  of  the  feeden  of  the  Sefid-Rud. 
The  KizU-Uten  (the  Turkish  name  for  the  Sefid-Rud,  both  meaning 
'white  river')  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Zagros^  near  the 
Naukhan  Pass,  and  runs  in  a  very  winding  and  impetuous  oouxse 
towards  the  north-esst  to  near  86*  20'  N.  lat,  48*  E.  long.,  where  it 
sweeps  round  to  the  north-west  near  Mount  DemirU,  and  then  north, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kafilan-Koh.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Kizil-Uzen  runs  between  deep  precipitous  banks,  and,  after 
roceiving  the  Zenjan  River  (which  flows  north-west  from  the  plain  of 
Sultaniyeh),  on  its  right  bank  it  unites  with  the  Miana  River  near  the 
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town  of  Miana,  about  S7*  25'  N.  lai.,  47"  40^  K  long.  The  united 
stream,  here  called  the  Sefld-Rud,  immediately  sweepe  round  to  the 
north-east,  and  then  to  the  south-east,  in  which  direotion  it  flows  for 
about  100  miles  through  the  plain  of  Tarom,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  very  narrow,  the  high  mountains,  seamed  by  ravines  and  narrow 
valleys,  reaching  down  on  both  sides  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
but  wider  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  territory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Massula  Moun- 
tains,  is  also  called  the  Pushti-Euh.  The  plain  of  Tarom  (which  is  only 
about  500  feet  high  aboye  the  Caspian)  produces  excellent  cotton  and 
abundance  of  fruits.  At  its  eastern  extremity  the  Sefid-Rud  receives 
the  Shah-Rud,  and  the  river  then  flows  through  the  Rudbar  Pass, 
between  the  Elburz  and  the  Massula  Mountains,  into  the  plain  of  Qhilan, 
and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  a  little  east  of  60"  E.  long,  and  about  80 
miles  £.  from  the  town  of  Resht.  The  Massula  Mountains,  which  run 
north-north-west  from  the  Rudbar  Pass  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Caspian,  are  from  6000  to  7000  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and  about 
2000  feet  above  the  table-land.  To  the  west  of  it,  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sefld-Rud,  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  80  miles,  is  another  higher 
range,  one  of  the  passes  in  which,  called  Ak-CMuk,  is  about  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  high  range  bounds  the  table-land  of 
Media  in  the  north.  It  is  covered  with  snow  for  many  months  in  the 
year. 

The  narrow  tract  of  level  ground  which  surrounds  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea»  and  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Plain 
of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Qourgan,  which  falls  into  the  most  south-eastern  angle  of  the  sea,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  rivar  Astarah.  This  tract  considerably  exceeds 
800  miles  in  length ;  the  width  varies  from  5  to  80  miles ;  the  level  is 
very  littie  above  that  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  dimate  and  productions 
this  r^on  bears  an  extraordinaiy  resemblance  to  intertropical  coun- 
tries. The  swampy  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are 
overgrown  with  saline  plants  and  canes.  In  the  interior  are  extensive 
forests,  mulberry  plantations,  rioe^fields^  vineyards,  orchards,  orange- 
ries, and  sugar  and  cotton  plantations. 

The  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Qhilan  separates  the  Caspian 
Sea  from  the  table-land  of  Aserbijan,  which  constituteB  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and  lies  between  86^ 
and  40°  N.  hit,  44*  and  49''  E.  long.  The  general  elevation  of  this 
table-land  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  table-land  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  numerous  ranges  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
and  by  the  Mfissula  Mountains  on  the  east;  it  is  also  diversified 
with  numerous  cross  ranges,  one  of  which  runs  nearly  eastwsxd 
firom  the  Sehond  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  great  bend  of  the 
Sefid-Rud  below  Miana,  along  the  edge  of  the  basins  of  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
the  Sefid-Rud,  and  the  Aras.  To  the  north  of  this  range  the  Aji  flows 
westward  from  Mount  Sevilan,  a  lofty  summit  12,000  feet  high,  to  the 
lake,  crossing  the  plain  of  Tabriz  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  city. 
Mount  Sevilan,  which  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  more  northerly 
range,  is  also  the  source  of  the  Derahi,  or  Kara-Su,  which  flows  past 
Ardebil  and  thence  northward  to  join  the  Araxes. 

The  surface  of  the  table-land  is  in  parts  hilly,  but  generally  the 
hUls  do  not  rise  into  mountains,*  between  86"  80'  and  87**  80'  N.  lat, 
aeverai  high  ranges  occur,  as  the  mountains  o(  Kibleh  and  the  Kafilan- 
Koh,  before  mentioned,  which  perhaps  rise  to  2000  feet  above  their 
base.  The  levels  between  these  ranges  are  not  in  general  extensive 
enough  to  be  called  plains,  though  in  some  parts  they  are  several  miles 
wide.  But  farther  north  there  are  several  extensive  plains^  among 
which  that  surrounding  the  Lake  of  Urumiyeh  is  by  &r  the  largest 
Though  in  several  places  traversed  by  narrow  and  low  ranges  of  hills, 
which  terminate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the 
plain  extends  in  general  from  20  to  80  miles  from  it»  and  at  Tabris 
even  60  miles.  From  the  hills  and  mountains  which  inclose  the  basin 
of  the  lake  great  numbers  of  perennial  streams  descend,  and  are 
much  used  for  irrigation.  The  rice-fields  are  extensive,  and  produce 
rich  crops.  The  meadows  are  also  large,  and  horses,  buffidoes, 
cows,  and  sheep  are  abundant  on  the  pasture-grounds.  Orchards, 
which  are  large  and  very  numerous  in  tiiis  plain,  yield  abundance  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums  of  all  sorts,  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
and  grapes.  There  are  also  plantations  of  poplar  and  ohinar,  but  the 
mountains  and  hills  are  generally  devoid  of  wood.  In  the  other 
plains,  which  are  much  less  in  extent,  and  have  not  the  advantage  of 
abmidant  water,  the  cultivation  is  limited,  and  they  are  chiefly  used 
as  pasture-grounds  by  the  nomadio  tribes.  The  climate  of  this  table- 
land is  oold  in  winter,  but  very  temperate  in  summer.  During  several 
of  the  winter  months  it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  is  some- 
times very  intense^  except  on  the  plain  around  Lake  Urumiyeh.  The 
royal  fanuly  of  Persia  abandon  the  town  of  Teheran  in  summer,  and 
retire  to  Sultaniyeh,  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  table-land. 

The  mountaius  of  Kurdistan  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  country  along 
the  western  edge  of  tide  table-land  of  Iran.  Mount  Ararat  may  be 
considered  as  standing  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  [Ababat.]  From  its  southern  base  mountains  branch  off 
to  the  south  and  south-west^  which  inclose  the  Lake  of  Van ;  and  the 
mountain  region  then  extends  southward,  with  a  width  varying  from 
70  to  180  miles,  till  its  termination  in  the  mountains  of  Fanustan, 
about  80**  N.  lat  The  northern  portion  of  this  extensive  mountain 
region  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Turku^  emperor ;  but  the  nomadio 


tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  nearly  independent  under  their  hereditary 
chiefs.  The  mountain  system  consiBts  of  several  parallel  ridges,  between 
which  are  many  narrow  deep  valleys,  and  a  few  plains  fitted  for 
pasturage.  The  declivities  are  wooded  with  oak,  which,  near  the 
base  of  tiie  mountains,  grows  to  a  large  tree,  but  higher  up  is  stunted. 

The  ridges,  frequentiy  four,  five,  or  even  six  in  number,  run  in  tiie 
direction  of  the  whole  range,  and  are  frequentiy  united  by  transverse 
ridges.  But  there  are  also  some  valleys  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
system  which  run  across  the  ranges,  as  is  evident  from  the  courses  of 
the  rivers ;  for  nearly  all  those  rivers  which  join  the  Tigris  south  of 
80*  N.  lat,  and  traverse  this  mountain  region,  do  not  rise  witiiin  the 
range,  but  to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  plains  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  such 
as  the  Qreat  Zab,  the  Diyalah,  and  the  Kerkhah.  Several  summits 
and  ridges  attain  a  great  elevation,  being  for  nine  or  ten  months 
covered  with  snow;  two  summits  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  rise 
above  the  sn9W-line :  one  on  the  most  western  ridge  called  Kebir^Koh, 
near  33*  16'  N.  lat,  and  the  other  in  the  ridge,  called  Koh-Mungasht, 
near  81*'  25'  N.  Ut 

That  part  of  the  great  plain  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^ 
which  belongs  to  Persia,  Has  between  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Shat-el- Arab.  It  is  about  100  miles 
long,  and,  on  the  average,  30  miles  wide.  The  lower  portion  of  it, 
which  lies  along  the  great  river,  and  comprehends  nearly  one-half  of 
the  country,  is  swampy  and  uninhabited.  About  fifteen  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  country  ia  considerably  higher,  but  as  the 
soil  is  composed  partiy  of  sand  and  partiy  of  a  hard  clay,  it  cannot  be 
cultivated,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  there  oulti- 
vation  is  yery  lunited.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  waste, 
which  does  not  yield  pasture,  except  for  camels.  This  more  elevated 
tract  is  called  Chad,  or  Kaahm. 

The  country  which  liee  east  of  the  Kurdirtan  Mountains,  and  between 
them  and  the  Kuweer,  or  Salt  Desert,  belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Iran. 
Its  general  elevation  above  the  sea  in  the  southern  districts  exoeeds 
4000  feet,  and  rises  in  some  parts  to  6000  feet ;  but  north  of  Ispahan 
it  sinks  down  to  2500  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  lower.  It  is  a 
plain  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which  generally 
run  from  west  to  east,  and  sink  gradually  into  the  desert  faruier  east. 
Few  of  these  hills  are  more  than  1000  feet  above  their  base,  and  gene- 
rally not  half  so  much.  The  valleys  are  open  and  wide^  in  some  parts 
exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  width ;  they  are  also  very  long.  Here 
too,  as  in  most  places  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  cultivation  ii  limited 
for  want  of  water.  As  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains 
does  not  rise  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  snow  for  many  months, 
the  rivers  which  desoend  from  them  are  scarcely  provided  with  water 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  little  that  they  furnish  is 
absorbed  in  irrigation.  The  valleys  are  oonseqnentiy,  for  the  most 
part,  uncultivated,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages. 

The  mountain  region  of  Faraistan  and  Kerman  occupies  the  whole 
of  Persia  south  of  80**  N.  lat,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tab  to 
CapQ  Jask  (from  60°  to  68*"  K  long.),  a  distance  of  nearlv  500  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  200  miles  in  average  width.  On  the  south  it  is 
washed  by  the  Persian  Qvlt,  and  on  the  north  it  borders  on  the  desert 
of  Kerman.  Along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  is  a  low  and  sandy  tracts 
varying  in  width  from  20  to  80  miles,  the  soil  of  which  is  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  produces  little  else  than  dates.  This  district,  which 
has  a  very  warm  climate,  is  called  Dushtlstan  or  Qurmsir,  that  u^ 
'warm  region.'  At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  ia 
steep  and  bare  rooks  to  the  height  of  mountains,  and  constitutes  aa 
elevated  region  which  extends  more  than  100  miles  inland,  where  ib 
stretches  out  in  a  plain  traversed  by  low  rooky  ridges  running  east 
and  west  About  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  lowest  part  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract  is  about  2500  feet  above  Idbe  sea-level,  but  where  it 
approaches  the  plain  it  attains  the  height  of  4000  feet.  This  moun- 
tainous region  is  called  Sirhud  (the  cold  country),  in  opposition  to 
Gurmsir.  In  its  northern  districts,  where  it  is  oonnectod  with  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  rocky  ridges,  which  traverse  tiie  surfifioe 
longitudinally  from  west  to  east,  rise  to  7000  or  8000  feet,  and  in 
these  parts  they  are  partially  wooded.  But  south  of  29''  N.  lat.  they 
do  not  appear  to  attain  so  great  an  elevation,  rising  probably  only 
from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  their  base,  which  in  many  places  cannot 
attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  the  valleys  inclosed  by  the 
ridges  produce  the  date.  The  ridges,  though  generally  of  inconsi- 
derable width,  are  numerous,  and  t^e  yoJleys  are  narrow,  except 
towards  the  north,  where  they  are  from  15  to  20  miles  across.  The 
mountains  are  barrai  and  destitute  of  yegetation,  but  the  valleys  are 
rich  in  fruits,  and  even  grain,  where  they  can  be  irrigated.  The 
plain  which  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  which  is  from  60  to  100  miles  in  width,  has  a  soil  strvngly  im- 
pregnated with  salt^  and  contains  several  smaller  salt  lakes,  besides 
the  great  salt  lake  of  Bakhtogan.  It  would  form  a  portion  of  the 
Qreat  Desert,  if  it  were  not  divided  from  it  by  a  series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  east  and  west  through  it^  between  29*"  and  80**  N.  lat,  and 
which  are  inclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by  two  low  ridges  of 
rooky  hiUa.  This  narrow  fertile  tract,  called  the  Nurmanshlr,  proiduoes 
some  grain,  but  it  is  particularly  rich  in  several  kinds  of  fruit,  which 
attain  great  perfection. 

The  central  desert  of  Persia,  induded  between  these  several  moon- 
tain  ranges,  extends  from  40  to  350  miles  in  width  from  north  to 
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B^nih ;  tad  in  lesgih  it  eztaids  through  0  degree*  of  longitude.  The 
iMitai«  of  thii  desert  Yariea  in  diffarant  plaoot.  In  aome  Uie  amface  ia 
dry,  and  even  produces  a  £ew  of  ihoae  plante  which  require  a  wH 
sou;  in  others  we  find  a  crackling  crust  of  earth,  ooYered  only  vith  a 
saline  cffloreecencQi  A  oonsiderable  portion  is  masshy,  and  in  cer- 
tain spots  sand  predominates.  In  several  parts  of  it  rocka  nse 
abruptly,  though  in  general  only  to  a  moderate  elevation.  Thffie 
n>6ks,  unially  short  ridgea,  inclose  small  oases  or  fertile  spots  where 
water  and  herbage  are  found,  and  wh|ch  are  inhabited.  The  largest 
of  these  oases  form  a  series  across  the  desert  between  Herat  and 
Ispahan,  extending  from  the  former  westward  to  Tubbus,  from  Tubbua 
southward  to  Yesd,  and  thence  westward  to  Ispahan.  The  towns 
of  Tubbus  and  Tezd  are  situated  in  the  most  extensive  of  these  oase^ 
The  smaller  oases  transversed  by  the  road  between  these  towns  are 
20  to  30  miles  apart 

JUvert  and  Lakes. — The  table-land  of  Iran,  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tain regions  which  surround  it  on  the  north  and  south,  is  very  sparingly 
watered.  The  southern  mountain  ranges  are  too  bare  and  also  too 
low  to  attract  sufficient  moisture  to  form  perennial  streams,  except  in 
a  few  places.  The  northern  monntains  give  rue  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  watercour8€S ;  but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  plain,  and 
sometimes  before,  the  small  volume  of  water  which  they  bring  down 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  absorbed  in  irrigation,  and  only 
a  few  of  these  streams  reach  the  desert,  where  %l^ej  ace  lost  in  the  dry 
anH  thirsty  soiL  Only  those  parts  of  Persia  which  aie  included  in  the 
plains  of  OhUan  and  Mazanderan,  in  the  table-land  of  Axerbijan,  and 
ill  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  are  well  watered.  The  rivers  of 
Qhilan  end  Mazanderan  have  ^  short  course,  but  they  are  usually 
navigable  for  some  miles  ftom  their  mouth,  wfae^  the  woods  on  their 
bauks  do  not  form  an  impediment.  The  most  considerable  river  in 
the  table-land  of  Azerbijan  is  the  Sefid-Bud,  or  White  River,  the  andent 
Amardiis  before  mentioned.  The  whole  course  of  the  Sefid-Rud  may 
be  about  860  miles.  On  the  table-land  the  bed  is  generally  many 
hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  a  thousand  feet,  below  the  adjacent 
eountry.  Thus  it  cannot  l^e  used  for  irrigation,  and  though  the  banks 
2(1  e  less  elevated  in  the  plain  above  the  pass  of  Budbar,  still  the  waters 
can  nowhere  be  used  to  fertilise  the  country.  In  Gbilan  ike  current 
is  not  rapid,  but  the  river  is  not  navigated,  there  being  no  place  of 
any  importance  on  its  banks,  which  are  very  low  and  swnmp^.  Two 
rivers,  each  running  about  100  miles,  fall  into  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh : 
the  Aji,  already  noticed,  and  the  Jaghdtu,  or  Jeghetu.  This  last  men- 
tioned river  is  formed  by  two  hpad-streams,  one  of  which  flows  north 
from  the  Kaukhan  Pass  in  the  Zagros  Mountains,  and  the  other  the 
Saruk,  which  rises  in  the  angle  between  the  Kibleh  and  the  Kafilan 
mountains,  and  receives  numerous  feeders  from  the  bfuren  undulating 
downs  that  su^TOund  the  Takhti-Soleiman,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ecbatana.  The  Saruk  flows  near,  not  on,  the  boundary  of  Azerbijan 
and  Persian  Kurdistan.  Its  course  is  generally  south-west,  in  a  narrow 
rocky  valley  between  high  banks,  broken  at  iiitervals  by  huge  ravines 
which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions.  From  the  point  of 
confluence,  which  is  a  few  miles  west  of  the  great  ravine  of  Karaften, 
celebrated  for  its  caves,  the  scenes  of  ancient  Mithraic  worship,  the 
Jagbdtu  continues  among  the  mountains  for  about  twenty  miles  to 
Kiz-Kopri;  the  valley  then  expands,  and  at  length  opens  out  into  the 
great  plain  of  Mirjandab,  on  the  south-east  of  Lake  Urumiyeh.  This 
plain  is  traversed  a  little  iiarther  west  by  the  Tatau,  which  flows 
northward  from  the  great  western  mountains  through  the  districts  of 
Sardasht  and  the  Mikri  Kurds,  and  enters  the  lake  near  its  soutib- 
eastem  point  In  the  plains  about  the  lake  the  rivers  named  are 
extensively  used  to  irrigate  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  and 
alio  the  plain  itself.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan  and  its  numerous  valleys  are  not  navigable  within  the 
mountains,  as  their  course  is  frequency  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts; 
and  where  they  ej^ter  the  plain  they  are  not  navigated,  the  adjacent 
country  being  nearly  uninhabited.  Three  of  these  rivers  run  between 
200  and  400  miles :  theDiiy^lah,which  joins  the  Tigris  below  Baghdad; 
the  Kerkhah,  which  falls  into  the  Shat  el-Arab  a  few  miles  below 
^omah ;  and  the  Karun,  which  passes  Shuster,  and  after  receiving 
the  Dizful  Biver  (ancient  Coprates)  near  Ahwaz,  flows  into  the  Shat-ef 
Arab  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  Haffar,  and  also  by  a  direct 
mouth  into  the  sea.  The  Karun  is  the  ancient  Euleeus.  Below  its 
junction  with  the  Coprates,  it  was  also  called  Paaitigris,  The  Karun 
is  a  deep  river,  easily  navigable.  Lieutenant  Selby  ascended  it  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  steamer  to  Shuster.  The  Kerkhah  is  the  ancient 
Choaspes  :^  at  the  point  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Dizful  Biver 
ace  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Susa.  These  rivers  are  niiore  fully 
noticed  in  the  article  on  the  Pashalio  of  Baohdad,  where  also  the 
course  ot  the  Jerahi  is  traced. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Persia  is  impregnated  with  salt,  the 
few  lakes  which  occur  are  salt  also,  except  in  Qhilan  and  Mazanderan, 
where  there  are  several  small  lakes  of  fresh-water.  The  most  con- 
niderable  of  the  lakes  of  Persia  is  that  of  Urumiyeh,  or  Shahee  (called 
Spauta  by  Strabo),  which  is  about  90  miles  long  and  from  20  to  30 
miles  wide.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  water  is  4  fathoms,  and  the 
average  depth  about  2  fathoms ;  but  the  shores  shelve  so  gradually 
that  this  depth  is  rarely  attained  within  two  miles  of  the  land.  The 
Water  is  mnch  Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean.  It  contains  no  fish,  but 
the  smaller  classes  of  jeoophytes  are  found  in  considerable  quantity. 


The  l<^e  reeeives  a  great  nufabe^  of  rivers,  l^ut  i^  h^  no  outlet    The 
mountain  region  of  Faraistan  contains  \\iQ  salt  Is^ke  of  Bak^tkoax. 

Clmate. — The  cU^ia^  of  the  low  plc^n  o{  Qhil^  an^  Mazttuderan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  gire%t  depression  occupied  by  tne  Caspian, 
sheltmd  bj  the  Ma^ul^  and  the  Elburz  mountams  fpm  the  cold 
^Tindi  of  the  table-li^iid,  h^  a  temperature  resemp^i^g  th«t  of  the 
tropies,  with  a  dry  ^nd  raipy  s^on.  During  the  latter  a  ^j^t  part  of 
the  pli^u  is  inundated.  The  climate  of  Qurmsir  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  heat  and  dryness,  ana  is  therefore  the  country  most  suitable  to 
the  growth  of  date-tree4»  which  only  bear  eatable  fruit  w^ere  theee 
two  circumrtances  copcur.  {n  the  interior  of  ^e  table-land  the 
climate  is  very  hot  in  sumpier  by^t  cold  iu  winter.  Xn  winter  a  good 
deal  of  snow  falls.  The  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  on  and  near 
the  mountain  region^  is  xpuch  greater  than  that  which  falls  i^  the 
centre  of  the  tahle-laod.  Winter  l^sts  on  ^he  table-land  near  Teheran 
tUl  April,  during  which  moiith  cold  north  winds  prevail  Ti^e  tran- 
sition from  cold  to  heat  about  the  end  of  April  is  ve^y  rapid. 

Productiom. — Agriculture  is  weU  understood  and  carf;fully  attende4 
to,  as  is  evident  from  the  meai^s  of  irrigation  employed,  an^  especially 
from  the  subterrapeoua  aqueducts.  But  extensive  tr%cU>  which  were 
formerly  under  cultivation,  are  now  a  desert,  or  serve  oply  as  nasture- 
ground,  owing  to  the  predatory  incursiops  of  t^e  neighbouring 
wandering  tribes.  In  other  tracts  which  are  cultivable  grain  is  not 
raised,  but  they  are  kept  in  their  patur^  state  as  pasture^ground  for 
the  Iliyats,  or  wandering  tribes  who  live  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire. 

Bice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the  most  ui^pal  props^  bu^  there  are  also 
millet,  maize,  tel,  or  sesamum,  dal  (a  species  of  vetch),  and  several 
kinds  of  heaps  and  peas ;  cotton,  ipdigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  madder 
are  raised  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  Mazanderan.  The  fruit- 
trees  are  managed  with  great  care  and  skill,  ap4  fruit  furnishes  a 
considerable  article  of  internal  trade.  These  fruits  comprise  date^ 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  appleSj  peami,  quinces^  figs,  pome- 
granates, mulberries,  currants,  cherries,  almond^  waluuto,  and 
pistachio-nuts.  The  vine  plantations  are  very  extensive,  though  wine 
is  made  only  in  a  few  places  by  Christ.ians.  Melons  are  distinguished 
by  their  size  and  flavour.  Common  culinary  vegetables  are  grown 
abundantly.  One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of 
Persia  is  the  plant  from  which  assi^oetida  is  obtained.  Opium  poppief 
and  saffron  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  domestic  animals  %n  camels,  horses,  asses,  mulesy  black  cattle, 
buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  Persian  horses  are  noted  for  their 
beauty,  strength,  and  speed.  Asses  are  numerousi  and  some  of  them 
of  superior  size  i^id  description.  Mules  are  used  for  the  transport  of 
goods  more  than  any  other  animals ;  th9y  are  very  strong,  and  usually 
carry  about  3  owt.  The  black  cattle  of  the  plain  of  I^azanderan 
are  distinguished  by  size  and  beauty ;  ihoy  have  the  Indian  hump. 
Sheep  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  parts  possessed  by  the  nomadic 
tfibes :  they  are  principally  of  the  fat-tailed  kind. 

Among  the  wild  animals  liops,  leopards,  chetah%  tiger-cats,  lynxe% 
bears,  hyenas,  wolves,  jackals*  foxes,  antelopes,  and  several  sorts  of 
deer  are  found.  The  wild  ass  is  found  in  many  of  the  rocky  recesses 
of  tbe  country,  but  particuUrly  in  the  deserts  of  Khorasan  and  the 
extensive  valleys  of  Farsistan  and  Irak  Ajemi.  Wild  boars,  porcupine^ 
and  hares  are  common.  Among  the  most  remarkable  wUd  animals 
are  the  mountaiii  sheep,  and  the  mountain  goat.  Among  birds,  which 
are  not  nimoierous,  except  in  a  few  places,  are  pheasants,  bustards,  par- 
tridges, deser^partridges,  herons,  wild  ducks,  and  pelicans.  Blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  nightingales  are  frequently  heard  in  the  imderwoods  of 
Qhilan  and  Mazanderan,  and  in  the  thickets  of  roses  which  embellish 
every  garden.  Fish  abounds  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Sturgeons  and  sterlets  in  great  numbers  ascend  the  small  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  not  in  such  shoals  as  in  the 
Volga.  As  the  Persians  themselves  are  not  fond  of  flsh»  they  have 
permitted  the  Bussian  fishermen  to  establish  themselves  near  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  where  they  prepare  caviar  and  isinglass,  but 
the  body  of  the  fish  is  thrown  away.  Locusts  frequently  lay  waste 
extensive  tracts  of  country.  Bees  are  common  in  many  places,  and 
much  honey  is  collected.  The  silkworm  furnishes  the  principal  article 
of  commerce  in  the  plains  of  Qhilan  and  Mazanderan,  but  it  is  also 
reared  in  the  country  round  the  Lake  Urumiyeh,  and  in  several 
other  places. 

Iron,  lead,  copper,  antimony,  rock-salt^  alum,  bitumen,  and  naphtha 
are  mentioned  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Persia. 

InhabUanls. — The  population  of  Persia  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
nations,  who  speak  different  languages;  but  all  of  them  belong  to  the 
Caucasian  race.  It  is  said  that  one-fourth  of  the  population  oonsists 
of  nomadic  tribes.  That  portion  of  the  population  which  has  fixed 
abodes  consists  chiefly  of  Persians,  Parsees,  Armenians,  Arabs.  The 
Fersiaqs,  who  are  distinguished  for  the  politeness  of  Uieir  manners, 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  merchants,  agricul- 
turists, and  manufacturers.  The  number  of  the  Parsees  is  small;  and 
they  appear  to  be  numerous  only  in  the  oases  of  Yezd.  Their  language 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  tbe  Persians;  they  adhere  to  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  adore 
fire  as  tbe  symbol  of  the  divinity.  They  occupy  themselves  mostly 
with  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  fruits.  The  Armenians  live  in  all 
the  great  towns,  where  they  are  merchants :  they  also  cultivate  the 
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gpround,  and  are  pertietihiriy  taumorouB  ba  thd  Westom  dfshnott  of  the 
tab1e4aQd  of  Aeerbijatt,  where  they  exclusively  occupy  Wfible  villages. 
Arabiatia  form  the  bulk  of  thie  popiitatiott  in  DushtiBtau  or  Gurmvir, 
where  they  gain  their  Uyellhood  ae  ilBhermen,  teamen,  planten  of 
dntd-trees,  and  merchants.  In  the  weatem  part  of  the  country  about 
Lake  Urumiyeh  and  the  valleys  of  the£ag;rDB  thflt^  are  some  Neatorian 
Christians,  and  also  some  Catholita. 

The  wahdeHng  tiibes  of  Persia  are  e6n\pil»hended  under  the  gt^neral 
tehn  Iliyats,  and  are  fonnd  in  every  ^art  bf  Persia;  but  many  of 
them  have  become  inhabitants  of  citiea  aiid  villages.  X  consider- 
able nnniber  of  them  live  all  the  year  h>Vhid  in  tento,  in  the  winter 
keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in  suteteer  fteekibg  the  pasture  of  the 
motmtaine.  As  is  the  case  with  all  M'omadfi>  their  wealth  consists  in 
cattle.  They  breed  camels  and  hoi'scs  for  sale,  and  tkeir  sheep  yield 
milk,  Which  is  made  into  liquid  batter,  and  sold  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  sumteer  they  ascend  to  lugli  mountains,  whe^  they 
fifid  abuhdaht  ^tnro,  and  in  the  winter  they  ke^  to  tk^ete  which 
enjoy  a  Warin^^  climate.  They  ^y  a  tak  to  gbvemmeht,  whfeh  fs  col- 
lected by  th%ir  own  chieft ;  and  are  obliged  to  fut^ish  a  certain  hnmber 
of  aoldiers  to  serve  on  foot  and  on  hofteback,  for  Which  service  however 
the  indivldiitds  are  paid.  SdMe  of  these  tribes  have  the  almost 
excluaive  possession  tk  large  ttacts  of  Country.  The  most  numerous 
of  the  nomads  of  Persia  are  the  Lnrs,  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  the 
mountains  of  Knt-difttah  which  lies  South  of  34*  N.  lat,  and  compre- 
hends the  pHvinee  of  Lnrista^,  together  witii  the  mountainous  part 
of  Khukistan.  A  smail  number  of  the  Lnn  and  Bakhtiyatis  have 
adopted  a  ilet^ed  life,  and  theit  countty  Idontaitts  towtts  and  Villages 
inhabited  by  persohs  who  do  not  belong  to  thes«  tribes. .  The  language 
of  the  Lnrs  difibrs  slightly  from  Uiat  of  thb  Ktitds.  The  Iho^ntains 
and  plains  to  the  west  and  south  of  Lake  UVnmiyeh  ire  in  possession 
chiefly  of  Kni^irii  elans,  among  whom  many  have  ado)>ted  a  settled 
or  ratheir  a  half  agricnltUral  half  ttomandie  life.  The  Kurds  are  also 
in  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  the  monntftin  t^on  of  Rhotasan,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iraa.  The  character  and 
habits  of  these  people  reteaible  the  Kurds  of  t'uricey  and  Armieilia. 

[KUROtBTAir;  AnUENIA.] 

To  the  south-east  of  the  K\ird]|  of  KhomlAih,  between  the  towns  of 
Mushed  and  Hei-at,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Arkbs,  which  was  transported 
to  this  oouutry  tmm  Nejd  by  Shah  Isttiael,  for  the  same  pnT^cVse  aa  the 
ICuirds,  namely,  for  tiie  protection  of  the  frobt^er.  These  Arabs  retahi 
their  pastond  habits,  and  are  almost  all  dweli'ers  ih  the  field.  They 
are  of  the  Sunni  sec^  and  nartly  preserve  their  lu)guage,  though  they 
have  changed  their  natioDal  costume. 

Besides  these  tribes,  which  almost  exdnaivbly  occupy  large  tracts  of 
country,  there  ar»  others  mostly  of  Turkoman  origiu,  which  are  dis- 
persed over  other  parts,  but  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
population.  Among  them  are  the  Lak,  or  Lek,  who  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  oountrv,  but  their  principal  seats  are  abont  Cazvih, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Fan  and  Mazanderan ;  the  Kajar,  to  Which  the 
present  sovereign  family  belongs ;  the  Afshors  (flrotn  which  tribe  the 
famous  Ifadir  Shah  sprung),  dlspened  through  liuk-AjBml  and  Khora- 
Ban ;  the  Shekagi  and  the  Shan-seven,  whose  principal  seats  are  in 
Azerbijah.  The  two  last  mentioned  tribes  live  mostly  in  tents :  the 
others  mostly  live  in  towns.    The  Lek  are  by  some  said  to  be  Kurds. 

PoiUical  Divftiont,  Provincei,  ttnd  Tovmi. — The  provinces  of  Persia 
are  twelve  in  number.  Seven  lie  along  the  westeM  boundary-llnb : 
Azerbijan,  KUrdistan,  Luristan,  and  Khuzistan,  alobg  the  bottler  of 
tho  Tui^h  empire ;  and  Fatsiatan,  Laristan,  and  Kerman,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Interior  of  Persia  is  occupied  by  the 
two  large  provinces  of  Irak-AJetnl  and  Khorasau;  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sei  extehd  the  provinces  of  Qhilan,  Mazanderah, 
and  Astrabad. 

1.  AEerbijan.  the  anetent  Atrobat<Snd,  is  separated  ftt)m  Armenia  by 
the  Arazea  on  the  horth,  by  the  Kizil-ueen  ftom.  the  Ituk-Ajemi ;  on 
the  south  and  west  it  border^  on  Kurdistan  and  Turkey.  The  large 
salt  lake  of  Urumiyeh  is  in  this  province.  The  differences  of  tempera- 
tore  are  consldei-able ;  but  the  climate  is  healthy. 

The  most  flourishiug  nart  of  Azerbijan  is  that  along  the  northern 
and  western  border  of  the  Lake  of  Urumiyeh,  fh>m  Tabriz  to  the  oon- 
fioes  of  Armenia.  Sdmdt  is  now  ft  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants 
most  of  whom  are  Nestorian  Christiana.  DiLMAir.  Khoi  is  desoribad 
as  one  of  the  ilnest  and  best-built  towns  of  Persia ;  its  Walls  are  in 
good  repair,  the  streets  are  regular,  shaddd  with  aVenueS  of  trees,  and 
the  ceUings  of  many  of  the  houses  are  tastefully  painted.  Th6  town 
of  Vrttmipth  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake  to  which 
it  gives  its  name  :  its  population  is  12,000.  Maragka^  a  town  of  about 
15,000  hihabitants.  Is  situated  in  a  low  valley:  it  id  Celebrated  In 
Oriental  geography  for  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Kasir-Eddin,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist. 

The  principal  town  of  Azerbyan  is  Tabriz,  situated  in  ii^  S'  If.  hit, 
88*  i'  £.  long.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  at  one 
time  much  greater,  is  at  present  about  30,000.  Its  situation,  near  the 
confines  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  dominions,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  its  present  desolated  condition,  as  the  town  has  beeh  subject  to 
frequent  conquests  and  devastations.  It  has,  moreover,  repeatedly 
and  most  severely  suffered  from  earthquakes  Tabriz,  Enoi,  add 
several  other  towns  in  Azerbijan  were  greatly  injured  by  earthquakes 
In  September  1854.    Miana  is  situated  in  a  long  and  winding  valley 


dtt  the  Western  side  of  the  Kafllaa-Koh.  It  il^as  neariy  rained  by  tho 
Russians  in  their  last  invasion  of  Persia,  and  is  now  a  pdor  villa|g;e. 
The  ruins  called  Kalah-Zohak,  are  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  near 
the  river  Karangoo.  ArddtU  is  situated  at  the  eastern  descent  of  the 
SaviaUlm  Mountains.  Towards  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  fertile 
plain  with  etcellent  pastures. 

2.  Kurdistan  comprehends  the  mountain  region  of  the  Kurdistan 
range,  about  the  sourcee  of  the  riven  Ki^-Uaen,  Diyalah,  And  Ker- 
khah ;  it  Is  separated  from  the  Paehalic  of  Baghdad  by  the  easteni 
ranee  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  called  the  Sb^u  Monntaina,  and 
farther  south  chiefly  by  the  course  of  the  river  Shurwan,  a  branch  of 
the  Diyalah.  It  is  m^dnly  separated  from  Luristan  by  the  rivek*  Ker- 
khah.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Ardelan  in  the  north-east,  and 
Kermanshah  in  the  sOuth-west  The  first  part»  comprehending  the 
country  surrounding  the  upper  branches  of  the  Seftd-Rud,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  province,  consists  of  a  succession  of  Well-wooded 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  and  has  excellent  pasture-grounds.  It 
contains  Sehnahf  the  residence  of  a  Kurdish  ciiief,  who  lives  in  a 
palace  built  on  a  hill  in  the  UiiMdle  of  the  town  :  population, 
m>m  1000  to  5000  families,  among  which  200  are  Jews,  ahd  a  small 
number  of  Chaldaian  Catholics.  Kertnanshah  also  is  principally  moun- 
tsinou»,  but  there  are  fine  wide  open  valleys  along  the  riven  Shirwan 
and  Keoithah,  and  pretty  extensive  plains  near  the  outer  edges  of  the 
monntain  region ;  both  ibe  valleys  and  plains  are  generally  well  culti- 
vated. Kerm^mthah^  the  capital,  a  flourishing  town,  is  situated  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  fine  plain,  through  the  centi«  of  which  runs 
the  Kara43u,  au  affluent  of  the  Kerkhah.  It  contains  about  12^000 
houses,  and  has  many  public  buildings.  It  carries  on  a  considetable 
eommeroe,  being  on  ^e  great  caravan-road  which  pitoses  across  the 
mouutaiUs  fh>m  Baghdad  to  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran.  This 
road  seems  always  tb  have  been  a  great  thoroughflfcre,  and  ruins 
ef  great  antiquity  occur  along  it  About  six  miles  fhmi  kertnanshah( 
on  the  fitee  of  the  mountains  which  indoee  the  plain  on  the  north,  ai« 
excavations  and  sculptures  Uf  great  extent,  called  Takt-i-Bdstan.  Where 
this  range  of  muuntains  terminates  on  the  east^  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kerithah,  are  the  sculptures  of  Besittoon.  About  80  miles  fkrther 
east^  also  neltr  the  road,  there  are  extensive  ruins,  among  which  those 
of  a  temple  of  Artemis  atre  the  best  preserved.  They  oocur  near  a 
village  inlled  Kengawar,  which  is  about  80  miles  W.S.W.  ftx>ni 
Hamadan.    [Eobataha.]    South  of  Hamadan  fs  Mount  Elwend. 

8.  Luristan,  which  lies  between  the  KeTkhah  and  the  Disful,  an 
affluent  of  the  Karuo,  is  entirely  .occupied  by  mountains  and  narrow 
▼alleys,  except  some  plains  of  moderate  extent  near  the  outer  ridges 
of  the  mouUtain  region.  These  plains  alone  am  under  cultivation, 
the  remainder  serving  as  pasture-grounds  ttt  the  diilbrent  tribes 
of  Lurs  who  inhabit  it  There  is  no  town  in  this  province  except 
Kh(nTdni^adf  which  stands  in  a  fertile  and  tolerably  extensive  plain, 
90  miles  8.  fh>m  Hamadan,  on  a  feeder  of  the  KeHthah.  tt  contains 
abont  1000  houses^  and  is  built  on  the  south-western  face  of  a  steep 
rock,  on  which  a  strong  fortress  and  palace  are  erected. 

4.  Khuzistan  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
kurdistan  ahd  that  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  Which  belongs  to 
Penia.  It  is  therefore  naturally  divided  into  tWo  portleUs.  The  |>laln, 
which  is  in  pUssesslon  of  some  Arab  tribea,  contains  good  paktUMige  in 
the  northern  and  western  districts,  and  here  the  Wandering  Beduini 
pitch  their  tents.  Bnt  the  southern  and  eastern  |)ortion  of  it  ia  a 
sandv  desert,  occasionally  intersected  by  extensive  morasses,  and  culti- 
vated only  in  some  places  on  the  bahks  of  th^  risers,  where  rice,  some 
wheat  and  bariey,  and  dates  ate  raised.  In  this  psrt  of  the  plain  is 
the  town  of  Donk,  or  mot^  profkeriy  I^lahl,  oh  the  banks  of  two 
btanches  of  the  river  Jerahl  It  Is  a  large  place,  the  walls  of  which 
are  two  miles  in  circumference ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  tiio  houses 
are  few,  as  the  majority  of  the  people  live  in  the  stH>urbs  uUder  the 
shade  Of  the  date-trees.  This  town  la  Celebhtted  for  its  manufacture 
of  Arabiah  cloaks,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Persia  and 
Arabia. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  couhtry  oontalhs  sevetvl  plains  and 
valleys  of  great  extent^  whidi  at«  fertile,  but  only  partiallv  cultivated, 
among  which  the  valley  of  Ram  Hormuz,  which  Is  40  miles  long  and 
fh>m  6  to  8  miles  wide,  is  distinguished  by  Its  soil  and  picturesque 
beauty.  Between  the  higher  nnges  of  the  Uiountains  and  the  level 
plain  runs  a  hilly  tract  seVeral  miles  Wide,  Which  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  cultivable  land,  though  at  present  only  the  borders  of  the  rivers 
are  under  cultivation.  This  Is  however  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
province.  The  high  moUntaiU-ranges  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
province  are  in  possession  of  Lurish  tribes,  which  have  almost  entirely 
settled  in  villages,  and  bUltivate  the  ground.  Tobaccb  Is  extensively- 
grown  and  exported.  The  ^re^ent  capital  of  the  province  ii  Dizftu, 
on  the  river  of  thb  same  name,  a  considerable  place,  with  20,000 
inhabitemts,  and  a  fine  bridge  over  the  river.  About  10  miles  S.W. 
fh>m  this  town  are  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  on  bbth  sides  of  the  river 
Kerkhah,  which  mark  the  site  of  Susa.    [SnSa.] 

The  second  town  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the  capital,  Is  Shusfet, 
which  stands  not  fer  from  the  high  mountain-ranges  on  the  river 
Karun.  The  houitei  at«  gbod,  being  principally  built  of  stone,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There  is  a  considerable  manufecture  of 
Woollen  stufis.  The  population  amdunta  to  10,000.  The  town  is  sup* 
plii^  with  water  by  extensive  hydraidic  works.    The  mountains  east 
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of  Sbuflter  are  travened  by  roads  leading  to  Irak  Ajemi  and  Faraistan ; 
and  though  they  axe  now  little  frequented,  the  extensive  ruins  which 
exist  in  the  valleys  and  plains  iJong  these  lines  of  road  show  that  large 
towns  were  once  situated  on  them. 

5.  Farsistan,  or  Fars,  the  ancient  Persis,  comprehends  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Dushtistan,  a  low,  hot,  sandy  strip  which  extends  along 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountain- 
region  of  Farsistan  and  Kerman,  and  the  hilly  plain  which  extends 
north-eastward  to  the  lake  of  Bakhtegan  and  the  Great  Desert  The 
mountain-ranges,  which  in  this  part  separate  the  table-land  of  Iran 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  hardly  more  than  30  or  40  miles  wide,  but 
exceedingly  steep  towards  the  sea.  They  consist  of  three  or  four 
rocky  ridges,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  narrow  roads  over  rugged 
mountain-passes.  The  most  frequented  road  leads  from  the  harbour 
of  Bushire  to  the  towns  of  Kazerun  and  Shiraz.  The  leas  moun- 
tainous portion  of  the  table-land,  which  lies  farther  south,  contains 
several  salt  lakes.  Though  there  are  many  well-cultivated  districts  in 
this  province,  a  preat  portion  of  it  is  nearly  desert,  especially  towards 
the  north.  The  southern  part  of  the  ooast^  east  of  Bas  Berdiatan,  is 
occupied  by  Araba^  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Imam  of 
Muscat ;  and  in  the  northern  districts  there  are  some  tribes  of  Kurds. 
In  that  part  of  the  coast  which  ia  subject  to  the  Imam  are  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Conffo&n,  near  Cape  Berdistan.  The  town  is  stated  to 
have  6000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bassora, 
Muscat,  and  the  different  towns  on  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coasts. 
Kear  it  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  a  frigate  may  lie  at  anchor  in 
safety.  The  principal  commercial  place  is  Bushire,  or  Aboushehr. 
[  Aboubhshb.]  The  principal  towns  in  the  interior,  from  west  to  east, 
are  Behaban,  Kazerun,  SMiuz,  Firoze-Abad,  and  Darabgherd.  Behaban, 
near  the  boundary-line  of  Khuzistan,  is  situated  on  a  very  moimtainous 
tract,  but  in  an  extensive  and  highly-cultivated  plain :  it  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants. 
Kazerun,  in  a  valley  SO  miles  long  and  7  or  8  nules  wide,  was  once  a 
considerable  place,  but  has  been  depopulated  by  civil  wars.  It  con- 
tains several  thousand  inhabitant^  and  has  cotton  manufactures. 
Skiraz,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  for  some  time  the  readdence  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  extensive 
gardens.  It  is  six  miles  in  ciroumference,  but  a  great  part  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  ruins.  The  houaes  are  generally  small,  and  the  streets 
narrow  and  filthy.  None  of  the  edifices  are  remarkable  for  antiquity 
or  beauty,  except  the  great  Bazar,  or  Bazar-i-Wukell,  whioh  is  a  mag- 
nificent arcade  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  40  feet  wida  It  affordei 
accommodation  to  several  hundred  shopkeepers.  This  town  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Yezd,  Ispaiian,  and  Bxuhire.  Through 
Bushire  it  receives  goods  brought  from  India  and  Europe,  which  it 
exports  to  Tezd  and  Ispahan,  receiving  in  rotum  the  manufactures  of 
those  two  cities.  The  population  is  variously  stated  at  40,000  and 
60,000.  This  place  contains  several  manufactures  of  cotton,  glass, 
iron,  swords,  and  gunpowder.  The  wine,  made  by  the  Armenians 
who  aro  settled  in  this  town,  is  thought  to  be  eqiial  to  any  in  Asia. 
Shiraz  is  also  famous  for  its  roses  and  the  rose-oil  which  is  obtained 
from  them.  Near  the  city  are  the  tombe  of  the  Persian  poets  Sadi  and 
Hafiz.  Firozs-Abcui,  a  town  situated  in  a  fertile  plaiu,  contains  about 
4000  or  5000  inhabitants.  Darabgherd  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 
[DARABaHXRD.]  North  of  Darabgherd  ia  the  pass  of  Ursii^an,  which 
leads  to  Robat  in  Kerman,  and  runs  for  two  miles  between  perpen- 
dicular mountains. 

In  no  part  of  Persia  is  the  number  of  ruins  so  ^reat  as  in  Farsistan. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Persepolis  fPEBasPOLis],  which  aro 
situated  north-east  of  Shiraz,  at  a  small  place  called  Istekhar  or 
latakhr.  The  ruina  of  the  ancient  town  of  Shapwr  are  aituated  north- 
west of  Kazerun,  whero  they  cover  an  area  six  miles  in  circumferance, 
amidst  rocks  and  procipices,  many  of  whioh  aro  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures similar  to  those  near  PersepoUs.  A  statue  from  15  to  20  feet 
high,  now  mutilated,  is  found  in  an  immense  cavern  at  Shapur.  At 
Mourghab,  49  miles  N.N.&  from  Istakhr,  are  other  extenaive  ruina, 
resembling  those  of  PeiaepoUs,  among  which  a  buildings  called  by  the 
natives  Musjed-i-Madro  Solyman,  is  remarkable.  It  is  considered  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great  [Pasaboadjb.] 
Near  the  groat  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  the  Naksh-i-Roostan  and  the 
Naksh-i-Rejib,  both  of  which  aro  considered  to  be  tombs  of  kings  of 
the  Saaaanian  dynasty.  Very  extensive  ruins  occur  in  the  neighlx>ur- 
hood  of  Firoze-Abad.  They  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  plain,  about 
17  miles  in  length  and  half  that  distance  in  width.  Other  ruins  of 
some  extent  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd,  and  in  several 
other  places. 

6.  Laristan  occupies  the  country  between  Cape  Berdiatan  and  the 
island  of  Kishm,  and  consists  of  tiie  Dushtistan  and  a  hilly  country. 
The  low  coast  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who  aro  subject  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat.  The  hiUy  country,  which  is  about  100  miles  in 
width,  is  sterile  along  the  low  plain,  but  seems  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  fine  yalleys,  which  produce  dates  and  other  fruits,  and  also 
grain.  There  are  several  small  harbours  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
capita],  Lar,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hiUa,  in  an  extensive  plaio, 
which  is  covered  with  palm-trees.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  swords,  muskets,  and 
cotton-doth.  The  bazar  is  the  noblest  structure  of  that  kind  in 
Persia.    It  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Shiraz  but  on  a 


much  grander  scale,  the  arches  being  mon  lofty,  the  breadth  and 
length  greater,  and  the  work  in  every  way  superior.  The  houses  are 
commodious.  The  oxdy  water  used  is  from  Isrge  cisterns,  in  which  it 
ia  collected  during  the  wet  season.  Tamn,  E.N.K  of  Lair,  is  as  lai^ 
and  populous  as  Lar,  but  meanly  built  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Muscat,  Gombroon,  and  Shiraz. 

7.  Kerman  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  Persia,  extending 
along  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Cape  Jask  to  a  place  oppoaite  the  island 
of  ^shm,  and  thence  northward  to  the  borders  of  the  desert,  of  which 
the  adjacent  southern  part  ia  conaidered  as  included  in  this  proTincei, 
and  called  the  Desert  of  Kerman.  The  desert  ia  sandy  and  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  hero  and  there  intersected  by  abort  rocky  ridges.  The 
remainder  of  the  province,  which  extends  more  than  200  miles  from 
south  to  north,  but  leas  from  west  to  east,  is  nearly  unknown,  except 
the  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  another  tract  in  the  interior, 
between  29**  and  30°  N.  lat  *  That  part  of  the  coast  eastof  57*"  Klong^ 
whioh  lies  along  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gulf,  ia  extremely  moun- 
tainous, and  the  rooks  come  close  up  to  the  sea,  where  they  form 
lofty  cliffs.  The  short  valleys  in  these  mountains  are  well  watered, 
afford  pasturage  all  the  year  round,  and  contain  fine  plantations  of 
date  and  other  fruit-trees.  Between  Sereek  and  Mindb,  or  Min^w,  the 
mountains  retire  from  the  shores,  and  form  a  plun  which  ia  very  fertile^ 
and  termed  by  the  natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  It  abounds  in  every 
kind  of  fruit.  The  mountains  then  run  northward,  retiring  more  than 
50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  then  returning  to  it  to  the  north  of  Bunder 
Abas,  or  Gk>mbroon.  The  plain  thus  formed  rather  resembles  the  sandy 
tract  called  Gurmsir  than  the  country  surrounding  Mintfb,  being  sterile 
and  producing  nothiog  except  dates.  That  portion  of  the  Gurmsir 
which  is  withm  Kerman  is  subject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  who  how> 
ever  pays  a  certain  annual  sum  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  portion 
of  the  interior  of  Kerman  which  has  been  viaited  by  European  trsTellers 
comprehends  the  iViiirmaiut&tr,  a  district  about  90  miles  in  length,  and 
from  20  to  80  miles  wide,  in  which  are  several  small  towns  surrounded 
by  laige  orohards  and  extensive  cultivated  grounds,  and  comparatively 
small  sterile  tracts.  Two  mountain  ranges  inclose  thia  district  on  the 
south  and  north.  The  southern  range  is  of  considerable  elevation,  and 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Between  the 
Nurmanshir  and  the  town  of  Kerman  is  a  desert,  with  a  few  oases  of 
moderate  extent ;  and  about  the  toipi  itself  there  is  a  large  tract  of 
veiy  fertile  country.  West  of  the  town,  to  the  very  boundary  of 
Farsistan,  there  aro  numerous  rocky  ridges,  with  difficult  passes,  and 
several  large  villages,  with  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round  them. 
The  town  of  Kerman,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Persia 
in  1794,  still  contains  a  population  of  20,000,  of  whom  a  small  portion 
aro  Guebres :  there  are  also  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Hindoos.  The  trade 
is  still  considerable,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls, 
matchlocks,  and  carpets,  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Khorasan  and 
the  northern  provinces ;  and  in  rotum  for  which  are  received  druga^ 
skins  (from  Bokhara),  fiira^  silk,  steel,  and  copper.  These  articles,  as 
well  as  pistachio-nuts,  carpets,  rose-buds,  and  bullion,  are  sent  to  India, 
whence  spices,  cotton-manufactures,  broadcloth,  china  and  glass  wares, 
hardware,  indigo,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  are  received.  The  bazaar,  which 
ia  extensive  and  well  buUt,  is  abundantiy  supplied  with  articles  of 
every  deacription ;  and  there  are  nine  large  caravanserais  within  the 
walls,  and  a  number  of  inferior  ones  both  within  and  without.  In  the 
country  between  Kerman  and  the  harbour  of  Gombroon  there  is  said 
to  be  a  lai^ge  plaoe  called  Sultanabad.  The  Persians  in  December  1854 
attacked  Gfombroon,  which  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  After  shelling  the  town  for  two  days  and 
nights,  they  defeated  the  Arabs  under  the  command  of  the  Imam  s  son ; 
but  as  far  as  we  have  yet  learned  they  did  not  then  succeed  in  taking 
the  place.    Oombroon  is  noticed  separately.    [Gokbroon.] 

Opposite  the  town  of  Gk>mbroon,  and  about  9  miles  from  it,  ia  the 
island  of  Kithm,  the  largest  in  the  Persian  Gull  It  is  60  miles  loog^ 
but  the  widest  part  does  not  exceed  12  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  very  intricate,  but  navig- 
able for  the  largest  ships.  The  inhabitants  live  by  fishins  and  agri- 
culture; and  the  island  produces  dates,  wheat,  and  vegetabfes,  with  a 
few  grapes,  mangoes,  and  water-melons.  There  are  two  towns :  Kiahm, 
at  the  southern  extremity,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  and  Laft,  on  the 
northern  side.  At  Bassadore,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
the  East  India  Company  formerly  had  an  establiahment.  Not  far 
from  Kishm  is  Hormuz.    [0rmd8.J 

8.  Khorasan,  or  Khorassan,  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  Gi«at 
Desert,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  region  whidh 
lies  north  of  it.  In  that  portion  of  the  desert  which  lies  between 
Herat  end  Tezd,  numerous  oases  occur ;  most  of  them  are  small,  but 
some  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  contain  large  towns.  Among 
these  towns  are  Gunahabad,  with  30,000  inhabitants;  Bushrewgah, 
with  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  Tubbus,  with  a  still  larger  population. 
The  wide  valleys  which  lie  between  the  desert  and  the  dedivities  to 
the  low  sandy  plains  of  Turan  must  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  as  there  are  several  large  towns  here,  and  the  villages  are 
numerous  and  populous,  in  spite  of  the  firequent  incursions  of  the 
Turkomans  and  Kurds.  Herat,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  although 
for  many  years  it  has  been  subject  to  an  Afghan  chief,  who  hardly 
acknowledges  even  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Shah.    [Hkbat.]    The 
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thortest  road  from  Herat  to  Teheran  nms  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  Great  Desert^  and  on  it  there  are  two  placet  of  importance — 
Toorbnt  (20,000  inhabitants)  and  Toorahieh;  bat  thia  road  is  not  much 
used.  The  most  frequented  road  runs  from  Herat  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  Mushed,  and  thence  westward  through  Nidliapoor  and 
Sebsewar  to  Shahrood  and  Bostan.  Mushed,  or  Meshed,  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  Herat»  but  many  of  the  houses  are  uninhabited  and 
in  ruins.  The  population  amounts  to  46,000,  which  however  is  often 
doubled  by  the  number  of  pilgrims -who  yisit  the  shrine  of  Imam 
Ueza.  A  very  wide  avenue  leads  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  walls 
of  the  town,  and  is  only  interrupted  by  the  sahn,  or  shrine,  of  Imam 
Reza.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  canal,  and  on  both  sides  well  fur- 
nished ehopa.  The  mausoleum  is  a  magnificent  building  of  great 
extent^  and  kept  in  good  condition.  A  sSver  gate,  the  gift  of  Shah 
Kadir,  opens  into  the  chief  apartment^  which  rises  into  a  noble  dome 
and  branches  out  into  the  form  of  a  cross.  Neither  Jew  nor  Christian 
is  permitted  to  enter  this  building.  The  dty  has  many  mosques,  and 
16  medresses,  or  colleges.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  steel  wares, 
sword-blades,  silks,  Telvets,  polished  turquoises  and  jewelleiy,  and 
cups,  plates,  dishes,  &c.,  made  of  talc.  The  town  of  Nishapoor,  which 
was  once  a  very  lai^  place,  now  contains  only  8000  inhabitants.  The 
£Bunous  turquoise-mines  are  about  40  miles  from  the  town  towards  the 
north-west.  Sehsewar^  or  Subsaioair,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants ; 
Sharood,  5000  inhabitants ;  and  Bostan,  4000  inhabitants.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  towns  ootton  is  grown  to  a  great  amount. 

The  wide  and  fertile  valley  which  runs  from  Mushed  north-west  is 
in  the  possession  orthe  Eards,  and  contains  some  places  of  note.  The 
largest  is  the  town  of  Kaboochan,  which  contains  from  15,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  most  powerftil  of  the  five 
chielGi  of  the  Kurds.  It  has  some  commerce  in  wool,  woollen-stufib, 
tallow,  butter,  and  sheep-skins.  Some  distance  east  of  the  town  is  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Kelat-Nadiree  (the  fortress  of  Nadir),  which, 
according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Fraser  from  the  natives,  is 
in  a  valley  from  50  to  60  miles  long  by  12  or  15  miles  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  mountains  so  steep  that  a  little  assistance  from  art  has 
rendered  them  quite  impassable,  the  rocks  being  scarped  into  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  waU.  A  small  river  runs  through  this  Tsllsy,  and 
the  only  points  of  access  occur  where  the  stream  leaves  it^  and  eyen 
these  are  fortified  by  towers  and  walls,  which  are  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  valley  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  2000  £uiulies  in 
20  or  30  villages. 

9.  Irak-Ajemi,  the  largest  of  the  provinces  of  Persia,  comprehends  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Qreat  Desert  and  the  countries  which 
inclose  its  north-western  extremity  on  the  west  and  north,  and  which 
in  their  different  parts  display  a  great  variety  of  natural  features. 
South  of  Ispahan  (82"  80'  N.  lat)  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  termi- 
nate abruptly  towards  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  the  country  which 
lies  between  them  and  the  desert,  a  space  of  more  than  100  miles, 
consists  of  long  and  wide  valleys  running  west  and  east,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  desert.  Little  water  is  foimd  in  them,  except  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  and  only  a  small  part  of  them  is  oultivatedy 
though  the  soil  seems  rather  fertile.  North  of  Ispahan,  as  £sr  as 
36°  N.  lat.,  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  do  not  terminate  abruptly ;  but 
between  them  and  the  plain  there  is  a  mountainous  district^  containing 
wide,  fertile,  and  well-watered  valleys.  East  of  this  district  extends  a 
plain  about  40  or  50  miles  wide,  traversed  by  several  broad  and  low 
ridges,  and  terminating  on  the  border  of  the  desert  It  contains  only 
a  few  cultivated  tracts.  Tliat  portion  of  Irak-Ajemi  which  lies  north 
of  35°  N.  lat  belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan.  Its  surface 
stretches  out  in  a  plain  consisting  of  gradual  ascents  and  descents, 
and  furrowed  by  deep  valleys  in  which  the  rivers  flow.  Though 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  province  is  destitute  of  trees,  it  has  excellent 
pasturage  and  many  well-cultivated  tracts.  The  surface  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  plain  farther  east,  and  therefore  the  dimfite  is 
not  so  hot  in  summer.  The  range  of  the  Elbun  Mountains,  with  its 
well-watered  and  fertile  valleys,  and  its  high  summits,  is  included  in 
Irak-Ajemi,  as  well  as  the  hilly  country  which  skirts  its  southern 
base,  and  which  is  generally  well  cultivated^  being  irrigated  by  the 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Elbun 
Mountains. 

That  part  of  the  desert  which  is  included  in  Irak-Ajemi  contains  an 
oasis  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  town  of  Yezd  is  situated. 
The  oasis  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  nearly  inclosed  by  mountains.  But 
though  it  is  sparingly  watered,  it  produces  much  silk  and  fruit  The 
wheat  that  is  raised  is  only  sufficient  for  forty  days'  consumption,  and 
large  quantities  of  grain  are  imported  from  Ispahan.  On  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  the  Great  Desert  spreads  out  to  a  great  extent';  but 
on  the  west,  a  series  of  small  oases  connect  that  of  Tezd  with  the  more 
fertile  districts  east  of  Ispahan.  The  town  of  Tegd  is  very  huge,  con- 
taining about  8000  houses  and  50,000  inhabitants,  among  which  8000 
or  4000  families  are  Guebres,  or  fire-worshippers.  Ten!  is  remark- 
able as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  town.  Its  commercial 
importance  arises  from  the  caravan  routes,  which  here  cross  one 
another.  Two  of  these  routes  come  from  Herat  and  Mushed ;  two 
from  the  west^  from  Ispahan  and  Shiraz ;  and  one  from  the  south, 
from  Kerman.  Thus  this  town  is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
between  India,  Turkistan,  and  the  western  countries  of  Asia.  A 
great  variety  of  silk-stufib  are  manufaotored.    liaw  silk  is  imported 
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from  Ghilan.  Cotton  is  also  manufactured  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
carpets  and  felts;  and  much  sugar-candy  is  made  and  exported.  The 
summers  are  very  hot,  but  the  winters  are  cold.  A  good  deal  of  snow 
fidls,  but  it  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground. 

Itpakatn,  or,  more  correctly,  Irfahan,  is  still  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lous town  in  Persia.  When  it  was  the  residence  of  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great  its  population  was  stated  to  be  between  600,000  and  1,000,000. 
At  present  it  is  said  to  amount  to  between  100,000  and  200,000.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Zeinde-Rud,  which  during  the  heats  of 
summer  has  little  water,  but  in  the  spring  montiis  is  equal  to  tha 
Seine  at  Paris  in  winter.  The  mud  waUs  are  24  oules  in  circuit  The 
streets  are  crooked,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  unpaved,  like  those  of  most 
Persian  towns.  Ispahan  contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
palaces,  large  private  buUdings,  spacious  caravanserais,  and  handsome 
bazaars,  most  of  which  however  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  On  the 
southern  side  three  nobly-constructed  bridges  cross  the  river;  and 
near  them,  within  the  town,  is  a  number  of  shady  avenues  of  trees; 
which  render  that  part  of  the  city  a  very  paradise,  and  lead  to  the 
great  basaar  of  Shah  Abbas.  This  extensive  building  is  vaulted  above 
to  exclude  the  heat,  but  it  admits  air  and  light :  it  is  now  nearly 
abandoned.  In  a  still  worse  condition  is  the  Maidan-Shat,  or  Great 
Square,  which  is  700  yards  long  and  200  yards  wide,  and  inclosed  by 
a  double  range  of  ardied  recesses.  The  other  basaars  are  still  partly 
crowded,  but  most  of  the  numerous  caravanserais  have  been  converted 
to  other  and  meaner  purposes.  The  most  sumptuous  of  the  palaces 
is  the  Chehel-Sittoon,  with  its  hall  of  columns  inlaid  with  mirrors  so 
as  to  resemble  pillars  of  glass.  This  building  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  garden,  divided,  according  to  the  Persian  fashion,  into  compart- 
ments by  walks  and  canals  bordered  with  poplars  and  statoly  chinariL 
There  are  also  many  other  palaces,  each  vrmx  its  own  garden.  Many 
of  the  mosques  and  medreases  are  in  ruins;  but  a  few  of  them  are 
still  in  good  preservation,  especially  the  medress  built  by  the  mother 
of  Shah  Ablws,  the  gates  of  which  are  covered  with  wrought  silver. 
Near  the  town  is  the  suburb  of  Julfa,  which  is  inhabited  by  Arme- 
nians, and  contains  a  population  of  12,500.  The  commerce  of  Ispahan 
is  Tery  great  The  manufactures  are  various  and  numerous ;  in  that 
of  gold  brocade  it  has  attained  unrivalled  excellence. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran  contains  the 
towns  of  Kashan  and  Koom.  Kashan  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  Persia ;  it  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  brocades,  carpets,  and  especially  copper  wares.  It  is  as 
large  as  Shini,  but  better  peopled.  Koom,  which  Ues  farther  north,  a 
large  place,  but  almost  entirely  in  ruins,  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  manufaotuins  of  silk.  At  present  it  is  only  noted  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Among  the  shrines  of  this  sacred  place,  that  of  Fatima, 
the  sister  of  Ali  Reza,  the  eighth  Imam,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Her 
tomb  is  in  the  centre  of  a  lo^y  mosque,  adorned  with  mosaic  work  in 
coloured  tiles,  and  fitted  up  with  rich  carpets.  The  dome  is  covered 
with  gilt  tiles.  In  the  mountainous  country  west  of  these  towns  are 
Khonsar  and  Hamadan.  Khonsar  is  built  in  a  long  narrow  valley, 
between  steep  and  barren  mountains,  and  is  six  miles  in  length, 
though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  consists  of 
isolated  houses,  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards,  and  contains  2500 
families,  ffanadan  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Ecbatana.  [Eobatana.]  South  of  Hamadan  is  the  snow-capped 
Mount  Elwund,  a  lofty  peak  in  the  eastern  range  of  mounteina; 
which  is  connected  with  the  Zagros  by  the  Hills  of  Sungur.  North  of 
Hamadan,  on  the  teble-land  of  Azerbijan,  lies  the  town  of  Zet^fon^  a 
populous  and  thriving  place,  which  derives  ito  importance  from  being 
situated  where  the  roads  from  Hamadan  and  Teheran  to  Tabriz  meet 
West  of  this  town,  near  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of  Azerbyan, 
and  rather  within  the  last-mentioned  country,  are  extensive  ruins, 
called  Takht-i-Soleiman,  of  the  ancient  Eobataka  of  Atropatene. 
South-east  of  Zenjan,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  SulUmij^  a 
town  quite  in  ruins,  in  which  the  reigning  royal  family  haa  built  a 
palace,  to  which  they  retire  when  the  heat  in  Teheran  becomes  oppres- 
sive.   On  the  road  from  Zenjan  to  Teheran  is  Kazvin,  or  OAasiH. 

Teheran,  or  Tehran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, is  situated  on  a  plaon  about  eight  miles  fr^m  the  base  of  the 
Elburz  range,  in  a  country  without  trees,  and  only  covered  with  verdure 
during  the  spring.  The  town  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  and  high  mud  wall  flanked  by  numerous 
towers  and  a  dry  ditch.  The  streete  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  the 
houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are  mean,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pidaces.  The  only  building  of  consequence  is  the  citadel, 
which  contains  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  and  his  offlcere.  The  popu- 
lation during  the  residence  of  the  court  is  about  100,000 ;  but  when 
the  king  goes  to  Sultaniyeh,  it  is  diminished  by  one-third  of  that 
number.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  royal  countrv-houses,  and 
the  ruins  of  Bai,  the  BhagsB  of  the  anciente,  and  once  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  empire.  About  70  miles  £.  from  Teheran,  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Elburz  range,  is  the  fortress  of  Firuz-Koh,  which  is 
of  great  importance,  as  it  commands  the  most  accessible  of  the  moun- 
tain-passes which  lead  over  the  range  to  the  plain  of  Maamderan. 

10.  Ghilan  comprehends  the  western  portion  of  the  low  pUdn  which 
surrounds  the  southern  shores  of  the  (^uipian  Sea.  It  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  and  more  subject  to  inundations  and  continual  ndna 
than  Maaanderan,  which  lies  farther  east    During  the  greater  part  of 
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or  in  small  commuuities  seldom  ezoeeding  eight  houses.  In  some 
plaoea  Uiera  are  basaarsy  which,  as  well  as  tiie  small  clusters  of  huts, 
aro  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  or  plantations  of  mulbeny- 
trees.  BethJt,  the  capital  of  Ohilan,  one  of  the  most  conmiercial  places 
in  Persia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  at  some  distance  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Sefid-Rud.  The  population  is  yariously  stated 
hetween  50,000  and  80,000.  The  houses  are  of  a  superior  construction, 
and  the  streeU  generally  well  paved.  Its  oommerdal  connections 
extend  to  Mushed  and  Herat,  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  and  also  to  Badku, 
or  Baku,  and  Astrakhan.  There  are  several  extensive  manufactories  of 
silk  stuffs.  The  commerce  with  Astrakhan  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  port  of  Enzillee,  which  is  about  18  miles  from  Resht,  and  separated 
Stotn.  it  by  a  lagoon.  Lahijan  is  a  neat  well*built  town,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  Sefid-liud.  It  has  a  considerable 
oommeroe  in  silk  with  Resht  and  Ispahan.  The  population  amounts 
to  15,000.    The  most  northern  portion  of  Qhilan  is  called  Talish. 

11.  Mazanderan  comprehends  the  largest  and  widest  portion  of  the 
low  plain  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Though  the  country 
along  the  sea  is  very  low  and  marshy,  it  rises  somewhat  at  a  short 
'distance*  from  the  shore,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  inundations 
produced  by  the  heavy  rains  are  less  extensive  and  of  much  shorter 
duration,  especially  as  the  rains  themselves  are  less  frequent  and  less 
heavy,  than  in  OhUau.  The  climate  is  acoordinglv  much  more  healthy, 
and  seYeral  plants  are  extensively  raised  wbicn  do  not  succeed  m 
Ghilan,  especially  the  Bugar>cane  and  cotton ;  but  it  does  not  produce 
80  much  silk  as  that  province.  It  is  however  very  well  cultivated, 
and  populous.  The  most  western  town  is  Amol.  Farther  east  is 
Balfbubh.  Sarttf  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  yery  ancient  town. 
The  walls,  which  are  of  mud,  and  strengthened  with  square  brick 
towers,  are  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and 
often  impassable  in  bad  weather.  The  town  contains  a  population  of 
30,000  or  40,000,  and  has  some  commerce  with  Astrakhan  by  means 
of  its  harbour  Farah-Abad,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the.  river  Tejen, 
which  runs  east  of  the  town.  At  Farah-Abad  the  Ruasians  have 
established  a  very  extensive  fishery,  as  great  numbers  of  stuigeons 
enter  the  river  :  Uiey  send  caviar  and  isioglass  to  Astrakhan.  At  this 
place  are  the  rmna  of  a  large  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Ghreat. 

A  great  artificial  road  was  constructed  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Qreat, 
through  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  It  begins  at  Kiskar, 
the  western  extremity  of  Qhilan,  traverses  the  low  plains,  and  ascends 
the  declivity  of  the  tableland  of  Iran  by  the  pass  which  leads  to  Bostan 
in  Khorasan,  whence  it  is  carried  within  a  short  distance  of  Mushed. 
In  most  parts  it  is  still  used,  though  it  has  been  damaged  in  some 
places  by  torrents  and  inundations.  It  appears  to  have  been  15  or  16 
feet  wide,  and  to  haye  been  constructed  by  filling  a  deep  trench  with 
gravel  and  stones,  over  which  a  regular  causeway  was  yery  firmly  built. 

12.  Astrabad,  which  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the  low 
plain  that  skirts  the  Caspian,  and  comprises  also  the  hilly  country  to 
the  south,  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.    [Astrabad.] 

Manufadwrti  and  Commerce, — The  manufactures  of  Persia  have  been 
already  named.  In  the  manufacture  of  some  articles  the  Persians 
are  distinguished,  as  in  several  kinds  of  silk  stufis,  especially  bro- 
cades, and  sword-blades,  leather,  carpets,  felt  of  camel*hair,  and 
jewellery.  British  cottons  and  silks  obtain  a  ready  sale  owing  to  their 
oheapneas.  Persian  goods  are  all  woven  by  hand.  The  manufactures 
are  chiefly  in  the  laxge  towns.  The  internal  commerce  of  Persia  is 
yezy  considerable.     It  is  entirely  carried  on  by  oarayans.     Qreat 

?uantities  of  goods  are  brought  by  different  caravan  routes  from 
ndia  across  Afghanistan,  and  distributed  over  the  country.  Arthur 
Conolly  enumerates  the  articles  conveyed  to  and  from  India  by  the 
northern  caravan  routes  through  Mushed,  and  indicates  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  brought ;  as  from  Ispahan  and  Yezd,  fine  velvet, 
silksi  cotton-stuffs,  felt,  shoes,  sugar,  and  sugar-candy ;  from  Cashan, 
gold  and  silver,  kimoob,  cotton-socks,  ink-stands,  lamps  of  bronze, 
pots,  and  other  utensils  of  copper;  from  Shinus,  dates,  tobacco,  lemons, 
lacquered-ware,  ornaments  made  of  ivory,  and  mats ;  from  Kerman, 
shawls,  sugar-candy,  opium,  henna,  and  indigo ;  from  Sind  and  Hiud, 
sugar,  sugar-candy,  spices,  musk,  amber,  corals,  precious  stones,  leather, 
kimcob,  Indian  and  British  muslins,  and  indigo ;  from  Cashmere  and 
Bokhara,  shawls,  saffron,  paper;  from  China  and  Russis,  by  the  way 
of  Bokhara,  lamb-skins  (more  than  120,000),  stuffs  made  of  camel-hair, 
tea,  and  Russian  manufactures,  as  shagreen,  broadcloth,  satin,  nankeen, 
china,  glass,  utensils  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  cutlery,  looking-glasses, 
needles,  Ac  Since  the  nayigation  on  the  Caspian  Sea  has  increased, 
Russian  goods  are  brought  from  Resht  and  Balfrush.  From  Herat  are 
brought  to  Mushed,  carpets,  assafoetida,  lead,  saffron,  pistachio-nuts, 
maatic,  manna,  gummi,  ispiruck  (a  yellow  dye),  and  caraway-seeds.  A 
well-frequented  caravan-track  leads  from  Tabriz  through  Van  and 
Erz-rum  to  Trebizond,  and  large  quantities  of  textile  goods  are 
imported  by  the  route  from  Europe.  A  branch  of  this  route  leads  to 
Tmis  in  Russian  Geotgia. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  however  is  less  important  than  the 
internal  trade.  The  pi-indpal  foreign  trade  is  with  India  through  the 
port  of  Bushire,  with  Russia  through  Balfrush,  and  the  ports  on  the 
Caspian  (tiijs  trade  ia  now  carried  on  by  steamers),  with  Baghdad, 


Turkey,  and  Bokhara  by  oarayana.    The  total  exports  are  nippoMd  to 
amount  in  value  to  no  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Oovemmmt, — Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  word  of  the  king 
is  law,  and  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  in  his  hands.     Ha 
delegates  his  power  to  the  goyemon  of  provinces,  resarying  to  himaelf 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  which  he  entrusta  only  the  goyemon 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  such  persons  as  are  sent  to  goyem  distant 
provinces  or  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.    The  goyemon  of  tha 
provinces  are  called  sardars,  and  those  of  smaller  districts  kulombega. 
Tixe  tribes  of  the  Iliyats  howeyer  are  not  subject  to  these  goyemors, 
but  are  under  their  own  hereditary  chiefii.    The  administration  of 
the  law  is  exeroised  by  courts,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  sherrali 
courts  and  the  urf  courts.    The  former  decide  mattera  according  to 
the  Koran ;   the  second,  aocording  to  the  customary  laws  of  Persi*. 
The  supreme  judge  in  the  sherrnh  courts  is  the  Sheik-al-Islam,  who 
decides  mattera  in  the  last  iustouce.    In  every  town  there  is  a  judgo, 
and  in  the  larger  ones  also  a  cauzee,  who  is  aided  by  a  council  of 
mollahs.     The  urf  is  administered  by  the  king  himself,  and    his 
govemon  and  delegates.     The  courts  are  held  in  public,  and  the 
monaroh  sits  for  a  certain  time  each  day  in  his  hall  of  audienoe,  to 
hear  appeals,  to  receive  petitions,  and  to  decide  such  oases  as  come 
before  him. 

The  army  of  Persia  consists  of  about  40,000  men  regularly  discip- 
lined, of  which  only  about  20,000  are  organised  on  European  pridciplesi 
But  the  king  can  in  a  few  weeks  collect  an  army  of  100,000  men,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  number  is  supplied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Iliyats, 
and  consists  of  irregular  cayalry. 

(Kinneir;  Ouseley;  Morier;  Fraser;  Conolly,  'Journey  to  the  North 
of  India ;'  Bumes, '  Trayels  into  Bokhara  ;*  Rich, '  Narrative ;'  Hitter; 
'  London  Qeographical  Journal,'  yoU.  iil,  yi,  viiL,  ix.,  x.,  xiy.) 

History, — ^At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace  is  preeerved, 
Persia  appesra  to  haye  formed  a  province  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire, 
on  the  disruption  of  which  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medea,  about 
&o.  709.  Astyages,  king  of  the  Modes,  was  dethroned  B.a  660  by 
Cyrus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  his  grandson  by  his  daughter 
Mandane,  and  who  not  only  established  the  ascendancy  of  the  Persians 
oyer  the  Medes,  but  by  his  victory  over  Crcesusy  king  of  Lydia,  and 
by  his  conquest  B.O.  638  of  Babylon  and  its  dependencies,  exteuded 
his  empire  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Syrian  Sea.  This  great  prince 
perished  (629)  in  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  probably  beyond 
the  Oxus;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses  (629-21),  who 
subdued  Egypt.  On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  usurped  by  a  Magian, 
who  personated  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  monaroh  :  but 
this  impostor  was  destroyed  by  the  nobles,  who  raised  to  the  throne 
one  of  tbeir  own  body,  Darius  Hystaspes  (Qushtasp).  In  his  reign 
(621486)  the  empire  was  divided  into  satrapies,  and  regular  taxes 
introduosd :  Babylon  revolted,  and  its  waUs  were  destroyed :  and  though 
a  Persian  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Darius  himself,  against 
Scythia  was  a  failure,  the  acknowledgement  by  Macedonia  and  Thraoe 
of  Persian  supremacy  extended  the  empire  into  Europe.  The  revolt 
of  the  Asiatic  lonions  (601)  and  the  aid  given  them  by  Athens,  was 
the  origin  of  the  lonf(  ware  of  Groeoe  and  Penia.  The  defeat  at 
Marathon  (490)  of  a  Persian  foroe  seut  against  Athens,  showed  the 
determination  and  military  skill  of  the  Qreeks  to  be  formidable.  The 
£unous  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius  (486-64), 
conducted  in  penon  against  Greece,  Herodotus  states  to  have  con- 
sisted of  above  five  miUions  of  men,  including  an  army  of  1,700,000 
iiifgmtry  and  80,000  cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  1200  ships.  But  this 
stupendous  host,  though  it  ravaged  Attica  and  burnt  Athens,  sustained 
a  signal  naval  defeat  at  Salamis ;  and  the  following  year  (479),  after 
Xerxes  had  returned  to  Asia,  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  discomfited 
in  the  two  battles,  fought  on  the  same  day,  of  Platsda  in  Bodotia,  and 
Mycale  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Persians  were  now  driven 
from  Europe ;  and  Xerxes,  who  became  more  yoluptuous  and  cruel 
after  this  disaster,  was  murdered  by  the  captain  of  his  guards  (b.c.  464). 
During  the  long  reign  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (probably 
the  AhaeueruB  of  Scripture),  the  power  of  the  empire  greatly  declined ; 
Egypt  was  in  continual  reyolt,  and  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  were 
recognised  as  independent  by  the  peace  (449)  which  ended  the  Grecian 
war.  The  short  reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and  Sogdianus  occupy  only  a 
year  (426) :  and  the  rule  of  Darius  If.,  surnamed  Nothus  (424-406), 
presents  only  revolts  at  home,  and  intrigues  with  Greece,  where  an  • 
alliance  was  formed  with  Sparta  agaiuitt  Athens  (411).  Egypt  threw 
ofif  the  yoke  altogether  in  414,  and  remained  independent  for  66  years. 
Artaxerxes  II.,  surnamed  Mnemon,  succeeded  (406-S69);  and  his 
younger  brother  Cyrus,  attempting  to  dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  an 
army  of  Greek  meroenaries,  was  defeated  and  killed  (401)  at  the  battie 
of  Cunaxa,  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  an  engagement  which  was 
followed  by  the  memorable  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  a  war 
with  Sparta,  which  commenced  in  400^  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  successes  of  Agesilaufi,  who,  in  three  campaigns 
(896-94),  advanced  far  into  Asia:  but  by  fomenting  a  coalition  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  againj^t  Sparta,  Artaxerxes  was  enabled  in  887  to 
conclude  tho  advantageous  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  which  Persia 
recovered  the  Ionian  cities  and  Cyprus,  though  the  latter  was  not 
reduced  tiU  after  10  years'  war.  The  accession  of  his  son  Oohus,  or 
Artaxerxes  IIL,  was  followed  by  revolts  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
I  other  provinces :  but  the  former  was  betrayed  by  its  leader  Orontesp 
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aud  Syria  was  redaoed  (851)  by  Ochus  in  person,  wlio  destroyed  Sidon, 
aodadraucinginio  Bgypt,  expelled  the  King  Neetanebus,  and  reunited 
that  country  to  the  Persian  empire  (850).  Oohus  was  poisoned  by 
a  eunuch  named  Bagoae,  in  B.a  388.  Bagoas  now  placed  Araee,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Dariue,  on  the  throne,  but  murdered  him  two 
years  afterwsrda^  when  the  male  line  of  the  royal  family  being  extinct, 
he  invested  Darius  III.,  Codomannus  (a  great-grandson  of  Darius 
Nothus),  with  the  vacant  dignity.  This  prince  commenced  his  reign 
(836-30)  by  ridding  himself  of  the  traitor  Bagoas :  but  the  invanion 
of  his  dominions  by  Alexander  the  Great^  in  884,  left  him  little 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  By  three  great  battles 
(Granicus,  334 ;  Jesus,  883 ;  and  Arbela,  331)  the  Persian  empire  was 
utterly  overthrown;  and  the  unfortunate  Darius,  flying  from  the  arms 
of  Alexander,  was  murdered  (830)  by  his  own  servants,  while  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus  fell 
nnder  the  sway  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (823)  and  the  dismemberment  of  his 
▼ast  territories  by  his  generals,  Pei*aia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidso,  Seleucus  Nicator  (312*280), 
and  remained  in  subjection  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son 
Antiochus  Soter  (280-61).  But  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos 
(261-48),  a  germ  of  independence  reappeared  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom  in  the  country  of  Hyrcania  (Mazauderan)  by  Arsaces, 
the  first  of  the  house  of  the  Arsacidso,  of  which  80  monarchs  reigned 
in  succession,  each  bearing  the  title  of  Arsaces,  in  addition  to  his 
individual  name.  One  of  these  princes,  Mithridates,  or  Pacorus  I. 
CI  74-1 36),  extended  the  Parthian  power  to  the  Euf^rates  and  the 
Indus,  and  in  188  took  prisoner  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria,  who  had 
invaded  his  territories.  The  sway  of  Orodes  I.  (54-37),  who  had 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  his  brother  Mithridates  III.,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  war  with  Rome,  and  the  defeat  and  slaughter 
of  Crassus  with  his  legions  on  the  plain  of  Carrhss  (58).  On  invading 
Syria  and  A»ia  Minor  however,  the  Parthians  were  ropulsed  by 
Yentidius  (38) ;  but  this  defeat  was  avenged  by  Phraates  IV.  (b.o.  87,  to 
A.D.  4)  on  Mark  Antony,  who  only  escaped  from  Parthia  (B.a  36)  with 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Some  years  later  however 
Phraates  opened  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome,  and  even  sent  his 
sons  to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  death  of  Phraates 
was  followed  by  anarchy  and  dissension,  and  by  wara  with  the  Romans, 
at  the  close  of  one  of  which  (a.d.  65),  Tiridates,  brother  of  Vologeses  I., 
king  of  Parthia,  accepted  the  Armenian  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Otesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire,  wss 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  in  198;  and 
these  contests,  though  they  occasioned  no  loss  of  territory,  greatly 
weakened  the  declining  monarchy.  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardashlr,  sumamed 
Babegan,  a  native  of  Fars,  or  Persia  proper,  overthrew  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  and  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Saesanidse. 

The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardashlr  Babegan,  after  he  attained 
undivided  power  (226-42),  was  occupied,  excepting  a  short  war  with 
the  Romans,  in  regulating  his  new  dominions,  and  re-establishing  in 
all  its  ancient  splendour  the  Magian  faith.  His  son  Shahpoor,  or 
Sapor  I.  (242-73),  conquered  Armenia,  and  by  his  victory,  in  260,  over 
the  emperor  Valerian  (who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  army,  and 
died  in  captivity),  taught  the  Romans  to  respect  and  fear  the  arms  of 
Persia.  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia  were  laid  waste  with  ruthless 
severity ;  Antioch  was  taken  and  plundered,  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  was  less  fortunate:  Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  his 
oelebrated  wife  Zenobia,  defied  his  arms,  and  Aurelian  re-established 
the  Roman  frontier  in  the  East. 

War  with  the  Romans  however  continued,  and  Narses  (294-801), 
vindicated  for  a  time  the  renown  of  the  Persian  arms  by  a  signal 
victory  (296)  over  Galerius;  but  in  the  next  campaign  the  Persian 
forces  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  by  the  peace 
concluded  in  297,  Narses  ceded  Armenia  and  five  provinces  east  of  the 
Tigris.  During  the  reign  of  Shahpoor  or  Sapor  the  Great  the  long 
war  (837-68)  was  contested  with  the  whole  force  of  the  two  empires, 
and  witii  varied  success.  In  the  battle  of  Singara  (248)  Shahpoor 
triumphed  over  the  emperor  Constantius ;  and  the  invasion  of  Persia 
by  his  sncoessor  Julian,  which  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that  prince  and  the  cowardice 
of  his  successor,  who  purchased  a  safe  retreat  by  the  peace  of  Dura 
(363),  which  restored  Armenia  and  all  the  cessions  made  by  Narses. 
The  wisdom  of  Shahpoor  in  government  was  equal  to  his  valour  in 
war ;  and  the  kingdom  continued  in  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  reigns  of  the  three  next  monarchs.  The  reign  of  Isdigertes 
(Yezdejerd)  in  401-21  was  disturbed  by  religious  dissensions;  the 
Magi  murmured  at  the  toleration  and  favour  shown  by  the  king  to 
the  Christians,  and  his  friendship  for  the  Greek  emperor  Areadius; 
but  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  which  his  son  Bahram  V. 
commenced  his  reign,  led  to  a  short  and  indecisive  war  with  the 
Romans.  The  subsequent  sway  of  tills  prince  was  glorious  and 
popular;  after  repulsing  with  great  loss  an  invasion  of  the  Turics  of 
Trans-Oxiana,  he  extended  Ins  tealm  to  the  frontiers  of  India ;  and 
bis  extraordinanr  personal  prowess  has  preserved  his  memory  to  the 
present  day  in  Persia  as  a  favourite  hero  of  romance.  He  perished 
accidentally  in  hunting.  After  a  century  of  mingled  prosperity,  wars, 
and  dissensions,  the  illustrious  Khorsu  Nusherwan  (581-79),  raised  the 
finmiflT***  empire  to  its  highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  and  prosperity. 


He  carried  his  anns  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Enxine,  the  SutTej,  and  the 
Jaxartes.  Trans-Oxiana,  the  Punjab,  aud  great  part  of  Arabia  obeyed 
his  mandates.  Persia  was  divided  into  four  great  viceroyalties,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  internal  administration,  in  which  the  king  was 
aided  by  his  celebrated  minister  Busurg-Mihir,  has  earned  for  him  the 
proud  apprilation  of  'Just.'  His  son  Hormuz  (579-90),  after  losing 
all  the  conquests  of  his  father,  forfeited  his  throne  and  life  in  a 
popular  revolt  Khosru-Perwis,  son  of  Hormus  (590-628),  attacked 
the  Roman  empire  (602),  and  in  16  years  restored  the  Persian  empire 
to  the  limits  under  Xerxes,  by  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt :  but  these  successes  were  transient,  and  Khosru,  after  having 
been  in  turn  driven  from  his  palaces  by  the  victories  of  Heraclius, 
was  murdered  by  his  own  son  Shiruyeh,  or  Siroea  A  period  of  con- 
fusion followed  till  the  accession  of  Tezdejerd  IIL,  in  the  same  year 
(632)  in  which  Persia  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  then  commencing 
the  career  of  Mohammedan  conquest  The  fate  of  the  kingdom, 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  was  decided  by  the  battles  of 
Cadcsia  (636)  and  of  Nehavend  (641),  the  last  of  which,  though  the 
king  survived  in  the  condition  of  a  fugitive  10  years  longer,  subverted 
at  once  the  Sassanian  power  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

The  Persians  imbibed  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Arabs ;  but 
the  country  for  two  centuries  was  only  a  province  in  the  empire  of 
the  Kalifs.  With  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  kalifs  the  spirit  of 
independence  revived,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  kin^^dom  may 
be  dated  from  the  foundation  of  the  Sofiarian  dynasty  by  Yakub  Ibn 
Lais,  who  about  863  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  kalif,  and  fixed  at 
Shiraz  the  capital  of  a  dooiinion  including  nearly  all  Persia.  This 
dynasty  lasted  from  868  to  900 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Tartar 
Samanides  dynasty  (900  to  936) ;  and  a  native  dynasty  (936  to  1028). 
The  Seljookian  Turks,  among  whom  were  the  distinguished  kings 
Togrul-Beg  and  Alp-Arslan,  ruled  Persia  from  1028  till  1194,  when  the 
Kharismians  held  the  reins  of  power  for  a  short  time.  The  famous 
mogul  Qengis  Khan  established  a  new  dynasty,  which  ruled  Persia  till 
1381,  in  which  year  the  Tartan  under  Tamerlane  conquered  the  country, 
and  established  a  rule  which  lasted,  with  few  interruptions,  till  1502. 

Ismael  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Sefi,  Sooffee,  or  Seffiivean  dynasty, 
was  remotely  descended  from  the  Kalif  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law 
of  Mohammed.  He  was  a  Turkoman,  but  he  belonged  to  a  different 
religious  sect  from  the  Turks  usually  so  caUpd,  and  hence  partly  the 
national  hostility  which  has  subsisted  between  the  Sheah  and  Sooni,  or 
Persian  and  Turkish  Mohammedans.  This  dyuastv  lasted  from  1502 
till  1786 ;  it  included  the  distinguished  name  of  Abbas  the  Great, 
under  whom  the  Persian  empire  regained  much  of  its  former  extent 
and  splendour. 

After  totally  expelling  the  Uzbeks  from  Khorassan,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Turks,  over  whom  he 
gained  repeated  victories  from  1608  to  1618,  in  which  year  a  peace 
was  concluded,  restoring  to  Persia  all  her  former  possessions.  In  order 
to  promote  manufactures,  he  invited  Armenian  artiticers  to  settle  at 
Julfo,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  by  whosD  aid  he 
expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz ;  he  removed  the  capital  from 
Kazwin  to  Ispahan,  and  greatly  improved  the  internal  communications 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  Sefi  dynasty  was  put  an  end  to  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1736.  This 
extraordinary  man  raised  Persia,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  higher  degree 
of  power  than  she  had  possessed  since  the  rule  of  the  Sassanian  kings. 
He  conquered  Candahar  and  Afghanistan ;  and  in  invading  India,  in 
1739,  took  Delhi,  and  carried  off  a  booty  estimated  at  32,000,000/., 
reducing  the  next  year  the  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  long  the 
enemies  of  Persia.  A  second  war  with  the  Porte  (1743-6)  terminated* 
favourably  to  Persia;  but  the  barbarities  and  avarice  of  Nadir  exas- 
perated his  subjects,  and  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  1747.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  the  Uzbek 
states  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  Afghanistan  became  an  independent 
and  powerful  kingdom  under  Ahmed  Dooranee,  while  the  crown  of 
Persia  was  contested  by  various  competitors,  and  the  kingdom  torn 
by  civil  war,  till  a  chief  named  Kereem  Khan,  of  the  Zend  family, 
succeeded,  in  1759,  in  possessing  himself  of  supreme  power,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  in  1779,  under  the  title  of  W^eel,  or  administrator ; 
he  refused  the  insignia  of  royalty.  But  fresh  troubles  broke  out  at  his 
death— six  chiefs,  between  1779  and  17S9,  ascended  or  claimed  the 
throne,  while  Russia  took  Georgia  under  her  protection  in  1783.  The 
candidates  for  royalty  were  at  length  reduced  to  Lutf  Ali  Khan  Zend 
and  Aga-Mohammed  Khan  Kajar;  the  former,  a  brave  but  cruel 
prince,  bore  the  title  of  king  from  1789  to  1795,  when  he  was  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  his  rival,  who  thus  became  sole  monarch,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Kajar  or  reigning  dynasty.  He  fixed  his  capital 
at  Teheran.  His  first  act  was  to  attack  the  revolted  Geot^ans,  whom 
he  overthrew  in  the  field,  and  subjected  their  capital  Tefils  to  ruth- 
less pillf^e  and  massacre ;  but  his  severity  provoked  lus  own  attendants 
to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Shah  Futtah 
Ali  (1797-1834).  This  reign  was  marked  l^two  disastrous  wars  with 
Russia,  the  first  of  wfaic^  (1804-18)  ended  in  the  cession  of  most  of 
the  Caspian  provinces  by  the  peace  of  Goolistan ;  the  second  (1826-8), 
in  the  eession  of  Erivan  and  tne  country  to  the  Araxes,  by  the  treaty 
of  Turkmanchai  He  however  reconquered  Khorassan  from  the 
Afghans  and  Uzbeks,  and  broke  t&e  power  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  by 
appoiotlng  his  own  numerous  sons  to  nearly  all  the  governments. 
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He  wfts  suooeeded  by  Shah  Mohammed,  grandaon  of  Futteh  Ali  by 
hia  eon  Abbaa  Mirza,  who  had  been  declared  orown-prince,  but  died 
before  hia  father.  His  reign  was  diatingoiahed  by  an  nnauooeflaful 
expedition  in  1838  against  Herat,  the  nuer  of  which  however  made 
hia  submiasion  to  the  Shah  in  1843. 

P£RSIAN  OULF,  a  large  closed  sea,  forming  a  kind  of  mlet  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  entrance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  is  by  the 
Strait  of  Ormuz,  which  in  the  narrowest  point,  between  Raa  Eoli  (or 
Cape  Koli),  in  Persia,  and  Raa  Mussendom,  in  Arabia,  is  abont  38 
miles  wide.  The  gulf  extends  between  24**  and  30''  N.  lat,  48"  and 
58**  30'  K  long.  Ita  general  form  is  that  of  a  curTe,  the  oonvex  side 
of  which  ia  turned  to  the  south-east.  The  greatest  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  about  550  miles ;  but  measured  along  the  ctured  line  of  the 
gulf,  it  is  600  miles.  In  width  it  varies  between  40  and  200  miles. 
The  area  is  about  70,000  square  miles.  The  islands  which  are  dispersed 
over  this  gulf  are  estimated  at  about  1400  square  milea. 

The  navigation  of  this  sea  is  dangerous  and  tedious,  owing  to  the 
numerous  shoals  and  reefs.  These  shoals  and  reefs  are  much  more 
numerous  on  the  southern  or  Arabian  coast,  which  can  hardly  be 
approached  in  any  part  by  large  vessels  witiiout  the  greatest  care,  and 
it  was  accordingly  for  a  long  time  the  refuge  of  pirates.  The  most 
daring  of  these  pirates  were  the  Jawasimi,  who  were  only  compelled 
to  keep  the  peace  by  two  expeditions  sent  against  them  by  the  English 
from  Bombay,  in  1809  and  in  1319.  Thenavigation alongthe northern 
coast  is  comparatively  free  from  danger.  The  places  which  are  most 
resorted  to  by  the  shipping  are  the  anchorage  between  the  island  of 
Ormuz  and  the  town  of  Qombroon,  the  small  bays  of  Mogoo  and 
Bender  Chetwar,  the  roadsteads  of  Busheer,  and,  north  of  that  town, 
the  bay  of  Jenabe  and  Ras  Dilem. 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  whole  year  blows  from  the  north- 
west. It  is  ooly  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January  that  southerly  winds  may  certainly  be  expected,  especially  in 
the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  where  gales  from  the  south-west  and  south-south- 
west  are  sometimes  experienced.  The  southerly  winds  blowing  in 
winter  are  frequently  accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  but  the  rains 
diminish  towards  the  north,  so  that  at  Bassora^  on  the  Shat-el-Aiab, 
very  little  rain  faUa.  These  winds  rarely  last  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  north-western  part  of  the  Qulf. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between  Cape  Jask  and  Muscat, 
the  currents  are  variable  and  uncertain,  and  usually  subject  to  the 
wind  (from  the  north-west);  they  set  to  the  leeward.  A  current  is 
frequently  met  with  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  which  sets  westward 
for  several  days  together.  Vessels  therefore  which  sail  to  the  we8t» 
keep  close  to  the  Persian  shores,  where,  besides  these  currents,  they 
are  favoured  by  the  land-breezes,  which  are  not  regular,  but  occur 
from  time  to  time. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  islands  which  are  dispersed 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are — Ormuz  [Oruus],  Eishm,  Kaes, 
Busheab,  Bahrein  [Bahrein],  and  Earej.  Kihm  is  the  largest  island 
in  the  gulf,  being  54  miles  long  and  in  the  broadest  part  20  milea  wide. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  sterile,  and  in  some  places  incrosted 
with  a  saline  efflorescence,  but  there  are  also  extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
ground.  The  population  exceeds  5000.  Kiahm,  the  capital,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  place  greatly  resorted  to  by  native 
vessels.  It  has  a  bazaar  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  provisions.  The 
population  is  2000.  Ztrft,  on  the  northern  coast,  on  the  channel  which 
divides  the  island  from  the  continent^  was  once  the  resort  of  pirates, 
but  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  Rice  is  cultivated,  and  date-trees  are 
numerous.  The  island  of  Kai»  or  Ketm  is  small,  but  is  well  cultivated, 
and  produces  wheat  and  tobacco.  It  has  a  small  town,  and  a  harbour 
for  native  vessels.  The  island  of  Butheab  containa  about  40  square 
miles.  ^  It  has  a  small  town,  and  a  harbour  at  the  western  end  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  is  a  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  burden. 
The  island  of  Kar^,  or  Khaarach,  containa  about  26  square  miles,  and 
is  surrounded  b^  reefs  except  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  It  is 
elevated,  and  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  date-groves  are 
extensive,  and  there  is  abundance  of  good  water.  Vessels  sailing  to 
Bassora  obtiiin  pilots  here,  who  conduct  them  through  the  dangerous 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

Fish  abound  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  fish  and  dates  consti- 
tute the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  population.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the  Arabian  shores  of  this  sea  get  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence by  the  pearl-fishery.  The  most  extensive  pearl-fisheries  are 
those  on  the  several  banks  not  far  from  the  island  of  Bahrein.  About 
1500  boats  are  employed  in  this  fishery,  and  each  contains  ten  persons, 
five  divers  and  five  *  syebors,'  or  pullers-up. 

The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  low  except  near  the  Strait  of  Ormuz, 
where  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  Ras  Mussendom  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  come  close  up  to  the  sea.  This  high  coast 
extends  within  the  gulf  about  70  miles,  and  then  the  mountains  on 
the  Arabian  shore  recede  to  a  great  distance,  leaving  a  wide  plain 
which  extends  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Shatel-Arab.  This  plain  is 
sandy,  and  produces  only  m  a  few  places  dates  and  a  little  com.  On 
all  parts  of  the  northern  or  Persian  shore  mountains  are  visible  from 
the  sea.  In  some  places  they  retire  to  a  distance  of  80  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  at  others  they  approach  it  withm  8  miles.  These  moun- 
tains in  general  do  not  much  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
low  plain  which  h'e*  between  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and  the  mountains 


is  arid  and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  swampy,  bat  ezoecKlmgly  hoL 
It  produces  very  litUe  grain,  but  dates  in  abundance,  and  is  called  by 
the  natives  Dushtistan,  or  Qurmsir.    Only  one  river  of  importanee 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf,  namely,  the  Shat^l-Arab,  which  is  formed  bj 
the  confiuence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  fidls  into  the  most 
northern  recess  of  the  sea  by  six  or  seven  channek,  of  which  however 
only  the  most  western,  called  Cassisa  Boni,  or  Basra  River,  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.    The  plain  which  here  borders  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  extends  norttiward  on  the  banks  of  the  riven  to  tha 
mountain  ranges  which  surround  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.     The 
Isigest  river  next  to  the  Shat-el-Anb  is  the  Tab,  which  falls  into  the 
gulf  not  far  from  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  that  river. 

It  is  romarkable  that  the  shoros  of  this  gulf,  in  their  whole  extent, 
aro  inhabited  by  one  nation,  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  are  in  possession 
of  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  gulf,  which  is  slso  called 
Arabia;  but  on  the  northern  shoro  they  occupy  only  the  Dushtistan, 
or  low  plain ;  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  it,  as  well  as  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  which  lies  behind  these  mountains,  being  in  posseosioii 
of  the  Peraian&  The  Imam  of  Muscat  possesses  authority  over  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Dushtistan,  at  least  as  fiir  west  as  Ras  Ber- 
distan ;  as  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  however  the  Imam  pays 
to  the  king  of  Persia  an  annual  rent  The  earliest  navigation  of  tlus 
gulf  which  is  on  record  is  the  voyage  of  Nearohua. 

(Einneir,  Qeographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  ;  Bei^haus,  Geo. 
Ifydrographitcket  Memoir  vom  Pertiechen  Qcif ;  Wilson,  Memorandwn 
respecting  ike  Pearl  Fisheries  in  the  Persian  OtUf,  in  the  Loud,  Oeogr, 
Journal,  voL  iii ;  Whitelock,  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Islands  md 
Coast  sUuated  at  the  Bntronce  of  the  Persian  Ou^f,  in  the  Lond.  Qeogr. 
Journal,  vol.  viiL) 

PERTE-DU-RH6NB.    [Anr.] 

PERTH,  the  chief  town  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  bui^h,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  41  miles 
N.  by  W.  fifom  Edinbiugh,  in  66'  24'  N.  lat,  8*  25'  W.  long.    The 
population  of  the  municipal  buigh  in  1851  was  14,681 ;  that  of  the 
parliamentary  buigh  was  23,835.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  25  councillors,  4  of  whom  are  bailies ;  and  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliamentk    Perth  was  a  buigh  in  1106,  and  down  to 
the  death  of  James  I.  (1437)  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Scotland. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  which  Uie  bui^eeses  carried  on 
in  their  own  vessels  with  the  Hanse  towns,  and  many  Flemings  and 
(Germans  settled  here.    In  the  wan  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  the  contest 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  Perth  several  times  dhanged  hand&    In 
1437  James  L  was  assassinated  in  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Perth. 
After  this  event  Edinburgh  became  the  seat  of  government,  though 
Perth  continued  to  be  nominally  the  capital  till  1482. 

In  August  1600  Perth  was  the  scene  of  the  Gbwrie  conspiracy.  In 
1644  it  was  taken  by  Montrose,  after  his  victory  at  Tippermuir.  In 
1651  it  capitulated  to  Cromwell^  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at 
Burntisland.  Perth  was  occupied  by  Visoount  Dundee  in  1689, 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Eilliecrankie.  The  Highlanders  in 
1715  and  1745  occupied  the  town. 

The  town  is  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  9  arohes,  880  feet 
long,  over  the  Tay,  with  Bridge-Eud  of  Einnoul,  which  is  included  in 
the  modem  parliamentary  burgh.'  The  bridge  of  the  Dundee  and  Perth 
railway  crosses  the  river  a  little  lower  down.  The  streets  are  genendly 
straight,  convenient,  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  North  and  south 
of  the  town  are  two  large  public  greens,  called  respectively  the  North 
Inch  and  the  South  IncL  The  North  Inch  contains  the  race-course ; 
the  South  Inch  is  surrounded  by  trees  and  villas.  The  principal  public 
building  is  the  church  of  St.  John.  The  square  tower  is  ancient;  it 
has  been  surmounted  at  a  later  period  with  a  pyramidid  spire  of  wood. 
The  body  of  the  chureh  is  now  divided  into  three  places  of  worship, 
appropriated  to  three  distinct  parishes.  There  are  three  other  churches 
of  modem  erection,  in  one  of  which  the  service  is  conducted  in  the 
Gaelic  language.  The  Free  Church  has  five  chapelsi,  including  a  Gaelic 
chapel ;  the  United  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels ;  the  Independ- 
ents two  chapels;  and  the  Original  Secedera  one  chapel.  The  choir, 
transepts,  and  other  portions  of  a  cathedral  for  the  Soottish  Episcopal 
Chureh  have  been  recently  erected.  A  handsome  building  containing 
the  county-hall,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  apartments  for  county 
business,  of  Grecian  architecture,  faces  the  Tay ;  behind  it  is  the  city 
and  county  jail  The  other  public  buildings  aro  those  of  the  academy, 
a  neat  theatre,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  range  of  barracks,  and  Marshall's 
monument  (a  building  erected  to  commemorate  the  services  of  a  late 
lord  provost),  containing  the  public  library  and  the  museum  of  the 
Perthshire  Antiquarian  Society.  The  general  penitentiary  at  Perth  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  consist  principally  of  coloured  cottons,  especially  for 
umbrellas.  There  are  flax-spinning  mills,  bleach-fields,  dye-works^ 
breweries,  distilleries,  iron-foundries,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  and  ship- 
building yards.  The  salmon-fishery  in  the  Tay  is  valuable.  The 
chief  imports  are— coal,  lime,  salt,  and  manure ;  timber,  flax,  bai*k, 
smalt,  madder,  fta  The  exports  are  chiefly  potatoes,  sent  to  London ; 
and  com,  timber,  and  slates.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Perth  on  December  3l8t  1853  was — 54  sailing- 
vesseU  of  4578  tons  burden,  snd  8  steam-vessels  of  135  tons  burden. 
During  1853  there  entered  319  sailing-vessels  of  21,689  tons,  and 
cleared  802  saUing-vessels  of  19,092  tons  aggregate  burden.    Perth 
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Academy  is  aa  endowed  institaiioxi,  comprehending  maihematieat, 
Bcientiflc,  and  grammar  schoola,  with  claaaea  for  modem  languages, 
English,  writing,  and  drawing.  The  income  (fh>m  the  biugh  funds) 
is  800^  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars  is  about  650.  There  are  six 
other  endowed  schools,  a  public  library,  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary, 
and  a  savings  bank. 

PERTH.    [Cahada;  Yak  Diemen's  Land;  Western  Australia.] 

PERTH  AMBOY.    [New  Jersey.] 

PERTHSHIRE,  a  central  county  in  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the 
counties  of  Invemees  and  Aberdeen;  E.  by  Forfarshire;  S.R  by  Fife- 
shire,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  Kinross-shire ;  S.  by  Clackmannan  and 
Stirling  shires ;  S.W.by  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  shires;  W.  by  Argyle- 
shire;  and  N.W.  by  Invemeas-shire.  The  form  of  the  county  is 
compact;  but  a  small  detached  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  between  the  shires  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan, 
and  another  small  detached  part  is  surrounded  by  Stirlingshire ; 
while  a  small  detached  portion  of  Forfarshire  is  included  in  the  boun- 
daries of  Perthshire.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  70  miles,  from 
north  to  south  66  miles ;  and  its  area  is  2835  square  miles,  or  1,814,063 
acres,  of  which  about  50  square  miles  are  covered  with  water.  The 
county  lies  between  66"*  2'  and  66**  67'  N.  lat.,  3'  2'  and  4'  60'  W.  long. 
The  population  of  the  county  in  1841  was  137,457 ;  in  1851  it  was 
188,660.  For  parliamentary  purposes  part  of  the  county  is  annexed 
to  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  Perthshire  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Surface,  hydrography,  and  Oommunicationt» — The  whole  of  the 
county,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Perth,  is  hilly,  if  not 
mountainous.  The  Ochill  Hills  traverse  the  south-eastern  part 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay.  The  Grampians  form  the  northern 
and  north-western  boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness-shires.  Scarcsoch  (3390  feet),  and  Bruoch- 
Carruvan  are  in  this  part  of  the  range.  The  western  half  of  the  county 
is  overspread  by  the  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands,  among 
which  are  Ben  Venn,  Ben  Ledi  (2863  feet),  Ben  Vorlich  <3800  feet), 
Ben  More  (3900  feet),  Ben  Lawers  (3948  feet),  and  Schihallien  or 
Schiehallion  (36  IB  feet).  Cairn  Gower  in  the  Ben  y  Qloe  Mountains 
in  Athol  Forest,  south  of  the  Grampians,  has  an  elevation  of  8690  feet 
The  Sidlaw  Hills  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  near  Forfarshire ; 
Dnnsinane  Hill  is  1084  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  its  oval 
and  conical  summit  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  erected  his  eastla  Bimam 
Hill,  near  Dunkeld,  is  1800  feet  high. 

These  mountainous  districts  are  intersected  by  long  winding  narrow 
Tales,  or  *  glens,'  through  which  the  streams  flow,  or  by  '  straths,'  or 
wider  valleys.  Strathallen,  in  the  south,  separates  the  Ochilla  from 
the  Western  Highlands ;  Stratheam  extends  across  the  centre  of  the 
county  from  west  to  east;  Strath  Tay,  and  lower  down  Stiathmore 
(which  extends  through  Forfarshire),  form  the  valley  of  the  Tay ;  and 
Strath  Airdle  is  in  the  north-east  of  the  county.  In  the  north  are 
Qlen  Shee  and  Glen  Beg,  Glen  Femal,  Glen  Tilt  [Athol],  Glen  Bruar, 
and  Glen  Erochkie.  In  the  west  are  Glen  Lyon,  Qlen  Lochy,  Glen 
Dochart,  Glen  Falloch,  and  Glen  Artn^. 

This  county  is  almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the 
Tay.  A  small  portion  on  the  south-west  side  is  drained  by  the  streams 
which  flow  into  Loch  Lomond ;  the  district  of  Menteith  in  the  south 
is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Forth. 

The  Tay  rises  in  a  small  loch  on  the  border  of  Amrleshire,  and 
flows  east  and  east-by-north  20  miles,  tJirough  Loch  Dochart  into 
Loch  Tay.  In  this  part  of  its  course'  it  is  known  as  the  Doohart.  Just 
before  it  enters  Loch  Tay  it  is  joined  by  the  Lochie,  which  rises  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Loch  Dochart,  and  has  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  16  miles.  Loch  Tay  is  a  long  narrow  lake  embosomed  in  moun- 
tains,  having  Ben  Lawers  near  its  north-western  shore;  its  length  from 
south-west  to  north-east  is  about  14  miles;  its  average  breadth  is 
about  one  mile.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  steep  and  shelving,  and 
the  depth  of  water  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  parts  not  less  than  600 
feet.  It  is  fed  by  several  mountain  stroams,  and  abounds  with  fish ; 
its  surface  is  at  times  agitated  in  a  violent  and  uncommon  manner. 
From  the  north-eastern  or  lower  end  of  Loch  Tay,  the  river  Tay 
issues,  aod  flows  through  Strath  Tay.  It  receives  several  tributaries, 
and  has  a  very  winding  course,  extending  in  all  to  about  105  miles.  Just 
above  Perth,  the  Tay  receives  the  Almond,  and  several  miles  below  it 
the  Earn,  both  on  tiie  right  bank.  The  Tay  is  computed  to  send  to 
the  sea  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  any  other  river  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  navigable  to  Perth  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  [Dundee.] 
There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  the  navigation  is  rather  difficullC 
partly  from  the  sand-banks  in  its  channel,  and  partly  from  the  strength 
of  the  tides. 

The  Tummel  issues  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Loch  Lydoob,  a 
lai^e  sheet  of  water  on  the  border  of  Aigyleshire^  and  flows  eastward 
about  six  miles  into  Loch  Rannoch,  passing  in  its  way  through  one  or 
two  smaller  lochs.  Loch  Rannoch  is  a  long  narrow  sheet  of  water,  ex- 
tending nine  miles  from  west  to  east^  and  rarely  if  ever  exceeding  a  mile 
in  breadth.  It  abounds  with  trout  of  the  largest  sice.  Two  streams^ 
one  flowing  into  the  Tummel,  between  Lochs  Lydoch  and  Rannooh, 
and  the  other  into  Loch  Rannocsh  itself,  serve  to  convey  to  the  Tummel 
the  superfluous  waten  of  Loch  Erioht^  another  long  narrow  sheet  of 
water,  extending  in  length  14  miles  from  north  to  south  by  one  mile 
in  breadth,  partly  in  Inremess-Bhire  and  partly  in  Perthshire.  From  the  I 


eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Rannoch,  the  Tummel  flows  eastward  10 
miles  into  Loch  Tummel,  and  thence  12  miles  farther  east  and  south 
into  the  Tay.  Its  whole  course  is  nearly  40  miles.  Between  Loch 
Tummel  and  the  Tay  it  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Garry,  which  has 
a  course  of  about  80  miles,  flows  through  Loch  Garry,  a  narrow  lake 
8  miles  long,  and  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  streams  which  water 
Glen  Bruar  and  Glen  Tilt^  and  on  its  right  bank  the  Feachorie,  whidi 
waten  Glen  Erochkie. 

The  Braan  or  Brand,  20  miles  long,  waters  Strath  Braan,  and  serves 
as  an  outlet  to  Lochs  Frenchie,  Kennard,  Skiach,  and  some  others,  all 
small.  The  Isla,  one  of  the  most  important  feed  en  of  the  Tay,  belongs 
chiefly  to  Forfarahire ;  only  about  14  miles  of  its  coune  are  upon  or 
within  the  border  of  Perthshire.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  Shee  or  Erioht^ 
belonging  to  Perthshire,  is  nearly  80  miles  long,  and  waten  Glen  Shee ; 
it  receives  the  Airdle,  20  miles  long,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Cairn 
Gower,  in  the  Ben  y  Gloe  Mountains,  and  waten  Strath  Airdle.  The 
Almond  rises  not  far  from  the  south-east  shore  of  Loch  Tay,  and 
flows  about  24  miles  east  into  the  Tay. 

The  district  of  Menteith  in  the  south  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Forth,  and  is  watered  by  the  Teith,  which  rises  just  within  Aigyle- 
shire,  and  flows  4  or  6  miles  into  Loch  Katrine,  a  winding  and  pic- 
turesque sheet  of  water,  8  miles  long  from  west-north-west  to  east- 
south-east,  which  has  become  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  *  Lady  of 
the  Lake.'  From  the  south-east  comer  of  Loch  Katrine  the  Taiih 
flows  9  miles  through  the  Trosachs,  and  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Venn  it 
passes  through  the  small  lochs  Achny  and  Venacher  to  Callander, 
where  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  from  lioch  Veil  and  Loch  Lubnaig, 
which  lie  north  and  north-east  of  Loch  Katrine^  and  are  each  about 
6  miles  long.  From  Callander  the  Teith  flows  south-east  12  miles 
into  the  Forth  above  Stirling;  its  whole  length  is  about  84  miles. 
The  Allan,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Forth,  waten  Strathallan  on  the 
north-western  and  western  side  of  the  OchiUs;  the  Devon,  another 
small  feeder,  waten  the  valley  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  same 
hills ;  and  the  Forth  flows  just  within  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county.  [Forth;  Ard,  Looh.]  The  Falloch  is  near  the  south- 
western border  of  the  county.  [Dumbartonshire.]  There  an  several 
fidU  in  the  riven  of  Perthshire.  Those  of  the  Bruar  and  the  Tummel 
are  very  picturesque ;  as  are  also  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Devon, 
called  we  De'il's  Mill,  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Cauldron  Linn. 

The  road  from  Edinburgh  by  Queensferry  and  Dunfermline  to  Perth 
enten  the  county  a  few  miles  S.  from  Perth.  Roads  from  Dundee, 
St.  Andrews,  and  fiom  Glasgow,  by  Stirling,  conveige  at  Perth.  From 
Perth  there  is  a  road  by  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Stone^ven  to  Aberdeen; 
another  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tay  by  Dunkeld,  and  afterwwds 
the  valleys  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  trough  the  Pass  of  KilUe- 
crankie,  to  Fort  Augustus,  Inverness,  and  the  Northern  Highlands ; 
while  a  third  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tay  and  the  Dochart  into 
Argyleshire.  Three  roads  lead  from  Stirling  into  the  Western  High- 
lands through  Menteith ;  one  through  Aberfoyle  to  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond;  another  to  Glengyle  at  the  head  of  Loch  Cateran;  and 
another,  branching  from  this,  joins  the  road  through  the  valley  of  the 
Tay  into  Aigyleshire. 

The  town  of  Perth  communicates  with  the  south  by  the  Scottbh 
Central  railway,  which  joins  the  Caledonian  railway,  and  thence  by 
the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  and  Midland  lines  to  London.  The  portion 
between  Perth  and  Dunblane,  28  miles,  belongs  to  this  county.  By 
the  Scottish  Midland  Junction  railway  and  the  Dundee  and  PerUi  line, 
both  of  which  run  through  a  portion  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  county,  Perth  has  easy  communication  northward  with  Aberdeen 
and  the  intermediate  towns,  and  eastward  with  Dundee  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  searooastk 

Geologff,  Ac — ^The  north-western  and  northern  parts  of  the  county 
belong  to  the  great  primitive  district  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Granite  is  found  underlying  the  peat  of  the  extensive  waste  of 
Rannoch  Moor  in  the  west  portion  of  the  county ;  but  the  predomi- 
nant rock  in  this  district  is  mica-slate,  skirted  by  clay-slate  and  chlorite- 
slate,  both  of  which  pass  insensibly  into  mica-slate.  Schitiallien,  Ben 
Lawers,  the  hills  round  Loch  Tay,  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Grampian  range^  are  composed  of  mica-elate,  intermixed  with  horn- 
blende-slate and  quartz-rode,  and  in  some  parts  with  a  small  portion  of 
crystalline  limestone.  Chlorite-elate,  day-slate, and  othenof  similar  dia- 
racter  are  found  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county.  East  of  Loch 
Lubnaig,  ti-ue  mica«late  oocun  and  occupies  the  whole  district^  as  far 
as  Perth.  A  highly-elevated  range  of  breccia  may  be  traced  in  various 
places,  separating  the  primitive  district  from  the  seoondary  district  in 
the  south-east  of  the  county.  The  dbtrict  to  the  south  and  east  of 
the  breccia  is  occupied  by  beds  of  sandstone.  Basaltic  rocks  may  be 
traced  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  Ochill  Hills  in  the  south-east 
oonsist  chiefly  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid;  and  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul, 
near  Perth,  is  an  amygdaloid  containing  numerous  nodules  of  agate 
and  camelian.  Some  portions  of  the  county  near  the  south-east  are 
comprehended  in  the  ooal-fleld  of  Fifeshire. 

SoU,  Olimate,  Agricvitwre,  Ac — ^Owing  to  its  mountainous  character 
a  large  portion  of  this  oounty  is  ill  adapted  for  cultivaUon.  There  are 
spme  extensiye  tracts  of  moor,  bog,  and  moss,  A  huge  space  is  occu- 
pied either  by  natural  woodlands  or  by  plantations.  The  larch  is 
generally  planted  in  dry  soils,  and  the  spruce  where  there  is  moisture. 

The  most  valuable  tract  of  cultiyatad  land  in  the  county  is  tho 
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'Cane  of  Gowrie,'  the  dutrict  watered  by  tb«  Ida  and  it*  iribotaiiM 
the  Ericht  and  the  Airdle,  and  extending  into  Forfarabire.  It  la  a 
low  alluvial  district,  the  finest^  in  an  agrioultoral  point  of  view,  of  any 
in  Scotland.  The  lower  part  of  Strathearn,  or  the  vale  of  Earn, 
another  low  alluvial  tract,  is  Bcarcely  inferior  to  it  The  vale  of  the 
Tay,  above  Perth,  and  the  vales  of  the  Forth  and  Telth,  contain  ezfcen- 
sive  tracts  of  low  alluvium  or  of  gravelly  sandy  loam.  The  siae  of  the 
farms  varies  from  50  to  500  acres ;  and  in  the  lower  distriots  they  ave 
umversally  held  on  lease^  oommonly  for  16  or  19  years ;  some  of  the 
small  Highland  occupiers  are  yearly  tenantSL  The  Carse  of  Qowrie, 
Strathearn,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Teith  and  the  Forth  yield  good 
wheat  and  beans ;  but  in  the  midland  districts  oats  and  barley  are  the 
principal  grun  crops.  Turnip  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  chief  article  of  agricultural  produce  is  the 
potato,  of  which  great  quantities  are  yearly  sent  to  London  by  railway. 
Considerable  quantities  of  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit  are  raised  in 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  particularly  in  the  Carse  of  Gtowrie. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  eounty.  Ayrshire  oowa 
for  the  dairy  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  lowlands. 
The  West  Highland  breed  is  that  commonly  fed  on  the  Highland 
pastures.  The  number  of  sheep  has  been  vastly  augmented,  chiefly 
by  the  laying  out  of  sbeepwalks  in  the  Highland  tracts.  The  usual 
breeds  are  the  black-faced  Tweeddale  and  Cheviot  There  are  some 
Leicesters  and  Southdowns. 

Divmons,  Towns,  dec — This  county  was  formerly  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Gowrie,  Perth,  Stormont,  Strathearn,  Menteith,  Bread- 
albane,  Balquhidder,  and  Rannoch,  each  of  whioh  was  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  distinct  sheriff  or  steward.  These  divisions  are.  now  obsolete, 
though  the  names  are  Btlll  popularly  applied  to  the  districts.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Highland  district  of  Athol.  The  number  of 
parishes  in  the  county  is  75,  which  form  several  presbyteries. 

PEBTHandCuLBOSsare  royal  burghs;  AuoBTEBarnDBR,  and  Dun- 
blane were  formerly  royal  burghs ;  Abernethy,  Altth,  Cmxrw,  Cupab 
Akous,  and  Dunkeld  are  burghs  of  baron  jr.  Those  printed  in  small 
capitals  are  described  under  their  respective  titles.  Of  the  others,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  important  villages,  we  subjoin  brief  notices ;  the 
populations  are  those  of  1851. 

Abernethy,  at  the  junction  of  the  Earn  with  the  Tay,  is  7  miles  S.E. 
from  Perth  :  population  of  the  burgh  of  barony  972k  It  was  anciently 
the  capital  of  the  Picte,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Abernethy  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  pofsesaion  of  a  round  tower,  which  is  built 
of  hewn  stone,  and  is  7i  feet  high,  and  48  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  but  diminishes  towards  the  top.  It  serves  as  a  belfry  and  clock 
tower  to  the  churob,  which  stands  near,  and  is  a  modem  building. 

JDunblane,  population  1816,  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Culdees,  and 
subsequently  a  cathedral  city,  is  situated  about  6  miles  N.  from 
Stirling,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allan.  The  town  consists  of  a  street 
of  old-fashioned  houses  and  a  few  lanes.  The  former,  cathedral,  the 
ohoir  of  whioh  (60  feet  by  80  feet)  is  now  used  as  the  parish  churoh|  is  a 
lai^e  gothio  buildiog,  seated  on  an  eminenoe.  Every  part,  except  the 
choir,  is  dilapidated.  The  nave  is  130  feet  by  68  feet  The  choir  was 
repaired,  and  the  windows  were  renewed,  in  1819  by  the  Earl  of 
Kmnoul.  The  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Episcopalians  have  places  of  worship.  A  modem  steeple,  128  feet 
high,  has  been  erected  adjacent  to  the  ohuroh.  There  is  a  public 
library,  the  foundation  of  wbioh  was  a  bequest  of  books  by  Leighton, 
archbishop  of  Glaagow,  who  held  for  a  time  the  see  of  Dunblane. 

DwJceldf  population  of  the  town  1104,  a  buigh  of  barony  and  market- 
town,  or  city,  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tay,  16  miles  N.  from  Perth,  in  a  deep  hollow  under  the  biow  of 
lofty  wooded  hills.  The  town  attracts  many  visitors  by  the  beauty  of 
its  situation  and  its  convenience  as  the  entrance  upon  the  Highlands. 
There  was  an  ancient  monastery  of  Culdees  here,  and  in  1127  it  was 
.  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  The  cathedral,  whidi  was  partiy  of 
Norman,  partly  of  later  utshitecture,  is  in  ruins,  exoept  the  choir, 
which  serves  as  the  parish  church.  The  tower  is  24  feet  square  at  its 
base,  and  is  96  feet  high.  Episcopalians,  Independents,  and  Free 
Church  Presbyterians  have  chapels.  The  Macintosh  library  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Macintosh,  the  kuit  of  the  nonjuring 
doigy  of  the  old  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Royal  Grammar 
school  of  Dunkeld,  founded  by  James  VL  in  1567,  has  an  average 
attendance  of  about  80  scholars.  There  is  a  girls  school,  founded  in 
1788  by  Jane,  Duchess  of  AthoL  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday  : 
five  fairs  are  held  in  the  oouise  of  the  year.  A  fine  bridge  of  seven 
arches  crosses  the  Tay ;  it  was  erected  in  1809  by  the  Duke  of  Athol 

Auchiergaven,  population  of  the  parish  8282,  chiefly  emi^oyed  in 
the  cotton-works  at  Stanley.  Quarries  of  freestone  are  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  a  smaU  salmon-fisheiy.  Callander,  population  of  the  parish 
1716,  on  the  Teith,  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  from  Loch  Lubnaig, 
conUms  substantial  freeatone  houses  roofed  with  slate.  The  viUage 
Is  resorted  to  by  tourists.  Oomrie,  population  of  the  pariah  2468, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Earn,  in  the  mldat  of  picturesque 
sceneiy,  is  noteworthy  for  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  with  wbioh  it 
has  been  visited  of  late  years,  Ihune,  population  of  the  viUage  1459, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Teith,  8  mUes  N.  from  Stiriing,  is  remarkable  for 
a  bandflome  gothio  ohurch  and  tower,  of  modem  ei«ction;  a  fine  old 
bridge  over  the  Tetib ;  and  the  ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  an  andent 
fortress  of  gieat  ttreogth  and  extent    There  are  extensive  cotton- 


works  at  Deanston,  eloie  to  the  village^  Barn,  Bridge  €f,  •  sslabrioaa 
village  in  Dunbaroey  parish,  frequented  by  invalids.  The  pariah  also 
oontaiDS  the  village  of  PitcaUhly,  the  mineral  wells  of  whioh  are  much 
frequented.  Btrol,  popuUtion  of  the  parish  2796,  is  beautifully 
situated  near  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  church  is  a  modem  emciform 
building  in  the  Norman  style,  with  a  lofty  square  tower  and  pinuadea. 
Quarries  are  worked,  and  siUmon  and  smelt  fisheries  carried  on ;  but 
the  linen-manufacture  is  the  chief  branch  of  industtr.  KiUin,  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  1608,  stands  at  the  junction  of  toe  river  Dochart 
with  the  Lochy.  Near  the  village  are  two  islands  in  the  stream,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  Macnaba.  Fingal's  grave  is  pointed 
out  in  a  field  to  the  north  of  this  village.  Killiecrankie,  in  the  parish 
of  Moulin,  is  a  pass  on  the  great  north  road  from  Edinburgh  by  Perth 
to  Inverness.  Several  handsome  villas  have  been  erected  along  both 
sides  of  the  pass.  At  the  northern  end  was  fought  the  battle  in  which 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  lost  his  life,  17th  July, 
1689.  The  pass  is  famous  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  Eineardine, 
population  2697,  ia  a  buxgh  of  barony  and  a  thriving  little  port  on 
the  Forth,  with  a  good  quay  and  harbour.  There  are  sail-lofta  and 
rope- walks.  Besides  the  chapel  of  ease,  there  are  chapels  for  Free  and 
United  Presbyterians.  Zongf organ,  population  of  the  town  463,  is  a 
long  straggling  place,  18  miles  from  Perth  on  ihe  road  to  Dundee. 
The  chief  occupation  is  the  weaving  of  sheeting,  sacking,  and  linens. 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Cistercian  chapel,  and  the 
noble  baronial  seat  of  Castle  Huntly.  Methven,  population  of  the 
parish  2454,  a  manufacturing  village,  6  miles  W.  from  Perth,  has  a 
commodious  parish  church,  several  schools,  and  a  bbrary.  MuthiU, 
population  of  the  parish  2972,  is  a  clean  viUage,  beautifully  situated 
in  Strathearn.  There  are  at  MuthiU  a  parish  church,  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  a  Free  church,  several  schools,  a  Ubrary,  and  reading-rooma 
8oon€,  population  1489,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  about  a  mile 
north  from  Perth,  is  memorable  for  its  palace,  the  ancient  rasidemoe  of 
the  Scottish  kings  and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  It  had  also  an 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine.  A  modem  house,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace.  The 
village  of  Scone  is  neat  and  r^^larly  buUt  Stanley,  population  of 
the  town  1769,  situated  on  the  river  Tay,  about  8  miles  N.frt)m  Perth, 
possesses  extensive  cotton-spinning  mUls. 

HieUny,  AntiqtUHee,  Se, — ^LitUe  that  is  certain  can  be  advanced  as 
to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Perthshire.  A  Roman  road  crosses  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to 
Orrea,  near  PerUi,  at  or  near  whidi  it  probably  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  directed  towards  the  coast,  the  other  crossing  the  Gram- 
pians (the  Grampius  Mons  of  the  Roman  historians  and  geographers) 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith.  There  were  several  Roman 
stations  in  Perthshire.  Alauna  was  probably  at  Kier,  just  within  the 
county,  near  StirUng.  Lindum  was  at  Ardoch,  in  StrathaUan.  Victoria 
waa  probably  Dealgin  Ross,  in  Strathearn,  where  are  some  remains  of 
Roman  works.  Ad  Hiemam  may  be  fixed  at  Strsgeth,  on  the  Earn, 
or  Hiema,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  post  The  Ad  Tavum 
of  Richard  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  There  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Invergowrie.  At  Instuthill,  on  ihA 
Tay,  above  the  junction  of  the  Isla,  are  some  remarkable  Roman  worka 
The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  at  FortLngal,  in  Glen  Lyon.  The 
prsetorium  is  stUl  complete.  There  are  the  piers  of  a  bridge  over  tiie 
Tay,  dose  to  the  junction  of  the  Almond,  where  the  situation  of  Orrea 
may  be  fixed.  This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostiUty  in  tiie  sixth  and 
seventh  campaigns  of  Agricola  (^.d.  83,  84).  The  attack  made  by  the 
Caledonians  on  the  camp  of  the  ninth  legion,  in  the  sixth  campaign, 
was  probably  at  Dealgin  Ross. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  large  stone  circle  and  of  several  ancient 
circular  forts  in  the  Higiiland  parish  of  Fortingal  Remains  of  circles, 
cairns,  standing-stones,  and  similar  vestiges  of  the  early  inhabitants, 
an  found  in  the  parishes  of  Kirk-Michael,  Blair  Atiiol,  Cargill,  and 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

•  At  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Perthshire  was  occupied  by 
the  Plots,  who  had  Abernethy  for  their  capital :  it  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century, 
the  Danes  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  with  a  huge  fleet,  and 
landing,  marched  to  the  Tay.  They  were  entirely  routed  by  the 
Soottish  king,  Kenneth  III.,  at  Lunearty,  near  Perth,  probably  in  990. 
Dunsinane  Hill,  in  CoUace  parish,  between  Perth  and  Cupar  Angus, 
was  the  stronghold  of  Macbeth,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  English 
alUes  of  his  competitor  Malcolm  (1054).  The  importance  of  Perth, 
and  its  rank  as  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  this  shire  the  scene  of 
many  contests,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  under  Perth. 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  the  remains 
of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld  cathedrals.  Among  other. ecclesiastical 
remains  may  be  mentioned  Inohaffiray,  in  the  parish  of  Fowlis,  an 
ancient  abbey  now  in  ruins,  founded  in  1200  by  an  Earl  of  Strathearn 
and  his  countess.  Remains  of  ancient  castles  aro  at  Moulin,  Doune, 
Blinaardine,  Elinclaven,  and  Drummond  castle  near  MuthiU. 

Btoiuftict:  JRdigiofu  Worekip  and  Education. — According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
the  county  258  places  of  worship,  of  which  89  belonged  to  the 
EstabUshed  Churrii,  71  to  the  Free  Church,  41  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian ohurch,  15  to  EpisoopalianB,  12  to  Baptists,  11  to  Independent, 
and  6  to  Roman  CathoUcs.    The  number  of  day  schools  was  807|  of 
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which  221  were  puhlio  Mhoob,  and  86  wen  piiTate  Bohook ;  the  totel 
number  of  acholars  was  21,148.  Of  Sabbath  aohoola  there  were  280, 
with  16,294  Bcholare,  of  which  76  Bchools  were  connected  with  the 
Free  Church,  74  with  the  Establiahed  Church,  and  37  with  the  United 
PreabTterian  Church.  Of  evening  achoola  for  adults  there  were  19| 
with  464  echolan.  There  were  10  literary  and  eoieDtific  inatitutei, 
with  698  memberVy  and  about  9000  Tolumea  in  the  libraries  belonging 
to  them. 

SavinffB  Banh^^ln  1858  the  county  posseseed  one  savings  bank  at 
Perth :  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  the  20th  of  November 
1853  was  184,7592. 17«.  1<L 

PERIJ  (Republic  of).  South  America,  is  situated  between  8*  80' 
and  2V  28'  S.  kt.,  68**  20'  and  81"  20'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  and 
S.E.  by  the  repubUo  of  Bolivia,  £.  by  the  empire  of  Brasil,  N.  by  the 
republic  of  Ecuador,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  length  f^om 
south  to  north,  along  the  meridian  of  70",  is  above  1160  miles,  but  its 
width  varies  greatly.  •  South  of  17°  S.  lat.,  it  hardly  exceeds  80  miles, 
whilst  near  10"  S.  lat.  it  is  more  than  660  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  about 
580,000  square  miles ;  the  population  is  about  1,375,000. 

CooMt-iine,  Swface,  <fre. — The  coast-line  is  about  1500  miles  in  length. 
In  an  extent  of  1200  miles  this  coast  forms  only  three  straight  linet, 
which  meet  at  obtuse  angles,  and  are  not  interrupted  by  any  large 
bays.  The  most  southern  line  runs  south  and  north,  the  central  line 
runs  nearly  south-east  and  north-west^  and  the  northern  line  runs 
north-north-west.  The  most  northern  and  most  projecting  portion 
of  the  coast  is  broken  by  bays  and  headlands. 

The  southern  coast-line,  which  runs  south  and  north,  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Loa  (21"  28'  &  lat),  to  the  harbour  of  Arica 
(18"  28'  S.  lat.),  a  distance  of  210  miles.  The  whole  of  this  line  oon- 
sists  of  rocky  difb,  rarely  low,  and  occasionally  several  hundred  feet 
high.  In  a  few  spots  a  sandy  beach  lies  between  the  difBi  and  the  sea. 
The  projecting  points  seldom  extend  a  mile  from  the  mainland,  and 
in  no  case  more  than  two  miles.  The  only  harbour  is  thsit  of  Iqidque, 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  island,  the  largest  that  occurs  along  this  c<MBt. 
Between  it  and  the  town  is  good  anchorage  in  11  fathoms.  The  har- 
bour of  Arica,  which  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  coast-line, 
i»  also  formed  by  a  low  island,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  there  is 
good  anchorage.  A  mole  runs  out  into  the  sesy  which  enables  boats 
to  lie  quietly  whUe  loading  or  discharging. 

From  Arica  (18"  28'  S.  kt)  to  Point  Carreta  (14"  10'),  a  distance  of 
more  than  460  miles,  the  coast  lies  east-south-east  and  west-north- 
west Where  the  cliffd  come  close  to  the  sea,  they  rise  from  60  to 
800  feet  above  it,  and  the  waves  in  some  places  break  with  great  vio- 
lence along  the  shore.  The  first  harbour  which  occurs,  after  leaving 
Arica,  is  that  of  Islay,  or  Ilay,  the  port  of  Arequipa.  Cove  MoUendo 
formerly  served  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  so  dianged  that  at  present 
it  only  admits  boats  or  very  small  coasting-vessels.  Port  Islay,  formed 
bj  a  few  straggling  idands  which  lie  off  Point  Islay,  affofds  good 
anchorage  in  10  or  12  fathoms  for  about  twenty  saiL  It  is  one  of 
the  most  frequented  ports  on  the  Peruvian  coast;  but  the  landing  is 
extremely  difficult  Point  Lomas,  the  port  of  Acari,  lies  fioiher  west, 
and  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  has  good  anchorage  in  firom  5  to  16 
fathoms.  Some  distance  farther  west  there  are  two  good  harbours, 
San  Juan  and  San  Nicolaa  Farther  west  is  the  Bay  of  Independenoia, 
which  lies  between  Cape  Quemada  and  Cape  Carreta,  is  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  two  islands  (Santa  Bosa  and  Santa  Vieja),  extends 
16  miles  ttom  south-east  to  north-west,  and  is  about  8^  miles  broad. 
There  is  anchorage  in  all  parts  of  this  spacious  bay,  the  bottom  being 
quite  regular  in  about  20  fathomsi  but  the  country  along  here  is 
sterile,  and  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Carreta  (14"  10'  S.  lat)  to  the  roadstead  of 
Lambayeque  (6"  46'  S.  lat),  a  distance  of  about  520  miles,  runs  north- 
north-west>  and  exhibits  a  much  greater  portion  of  low  sandy  beach 
than  is  found  farther  south.  A  high  ground  invariably  appears  at  the 
back  of  the  low  shore.  Towards  tiie  south-eastern  extremity  are 
some  islands,  and  bstween  7"  and  10"  S.  lat  some  inlets,  Whi^  are 
larger  than  commonly  occur  on  this  part  of  the  coast^  and  good 
aQchorage  is  found  in  them.  The  most  southern  of  these  harbours  is 
the  Bay  of  Pisco,  which  is  between  the  mainland  and  a  row  of  islands 
extending  along  the  coast  The  most  southern  of  these  islands,  that 
of  Gallan,  is  2  j  miles  long,  1  mUe  Wide,  and  of  considerable  elevation. 
North  of  it  are  the  low  rocky  Ballista  Islands,  and  north  of  them 
the  Chinchas  Islands.  [Chinohas.]  The  sea  about  these  idandf  is 
deep,  and  the  Bay  of  Pisco  may  be  entered  safely  by  all  the  passages 
thus  formed.  Within  the  bay  there  is  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms. 
The  Bay  of  Callao  is  between  the  coast  and  the  Island  of  San  Lorenso, 
which  is  44  miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  a  mile  wide ; 
its  highest  part  is  1050  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  bay,  which  is 
extensive  and  commodious,  has  good  anchorage.  Salinas  Bay,  on  the 
north  of  Salinas  Head,  which  extends  6  miles  into  the  sea  from  south 
to  north,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  ailbrds  good  anchorage.  The  Bay 
of  Bap^,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Thomas,  and  the  port  of  Quarmey, 
north  of  Point  Legarto,  are  small,  but  afford  good  anchorage.  Between 
9"  and  10"  S.  lat.  there  are  four  comparatively  good  harbours^Casma, 
Samanco,  or  Huambachoi  Ferrol,  and  Santa.  There  is  no  harbour 
farther  north.  Opposite  the  towns  of  Truzillo  and  Lambi^que 
there  are  only  open  roadsteads  with  bad  anohorage. 

Jforth  of  the  roadstead  of  Lambayeque,  and  between  it  «nd  the 
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base,  between  Lambayeque  and  Pomt  Malpelo  (8"  80'  S.  lat)  it  is  220 
miles  wide,  and  its  ooait-Une  exceeds  800  miles.  Between  Point 
Ahuja  and  Cape  Blanco,  the  most  projecting  part  of  this  promontory, 
the  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation; 
but  near  the  roadstead  of  Lambayeque,  and  on  the  Qulf  of  GKiayaquil, 
they  are  sandy  and  partially  covered  with  brushwood.  In  this  part 
there  are  two  indentations,  which  form  two  tolerably  deep  but  open 
bays.  The  southern  is  the  Bay  of  Sediura,  which  is  6  miles  deep, 
and  at  its  entrance,  between  Cape  Pisura  and  the  Little  Lobos  Island 
of  Payta,  12  miles  wide.  It  is  open  to  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  is 
only  navigated  by  the  Indians  in  balsas.  The  Bay  of  Payta,  which  is 
farther  north,  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  it  is  the  best  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  and  is  more  visited  by  fordgn  vessels  than  any 
other  harbour  except  Callao. 

As  the  heavy  surf  occasioned  by  the  swell  of  the  Padfio  renders 
landing  with  boats  always  dangerous,  and  often  impracticable,  *  balsas ' 
are  used  along  this  coast,  which  carry  two  or  three  persons,  and  run 
through  the  surf  and  on  the  beach  with  ease  and  safety.  These 
balsas,  in  Chili  and  the  southern  coast  of  Peru,  are  cane  rafts  sup- 
ported by  two  inflated  seal-skins  made  air-tight  Along  the  northern 
coast  of  Peru  they  are  rafts  formed  of  logs  of  the  cabbage-palm 
seciued  together  by  lashings,  with  a  platform  raised  about  two  feet, 
on  which  the  goods  are  placed ;  and  at  Lambayeque,  where  the  surr 
is  very  heavy,  they  consist  of  bundles  of  reeds  &stened  together  and 
turned  up  at  the  bow. 

As  Peru  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  mountain  masses  of  the 
Andes  which  lie  between  16"  and  6"  S.  lat,  together  with  the  countries 
on  both  declivities  of  the  chain,  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
different  regions.  The  country  between  the  chain  and  the  Pacific  is 
called  Lo$  VaUet,  and  that  included  between  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  HontaHa,  The  region  east  of  the  Andes  may  be  conveniently 
called  the  SatUm  Plaim, 

The  country  between  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Andes  and  the 
Padflo  varies  in  width  from  10  to  60  miles,  and  may  be  conndered  sa 
the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  range,  is  on  an  average  between 
8000  and  10,000  feet  From  this  elevation  it  dopes  towards  the  sea 
with  a  very  irregular  surface,  which  is  f uirowed  by  a  number  of  deep 
depresdons  which  are  called  Los  Valles,  or  the  Vales,  and  run  from 
the  Andes  to  the  sea  with  a  rapid  slope.  They  axe  traversed  by  rivers, 
many  of  which  are  dry  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  only  a 
few  preserve  a  perennial  stream.  As  it  never  rains  in  the  lower  portion 
of  this  region,  vegetation  and  agriculture  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
reach  of  irrigation.  The  narrow  strips  along  the  rivers  are  cultivated 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  water.  Though  the  tipper  course  of 
the  rivers  is  extremdy  rapid,  few  of  them  enter  the  sea.  but  are  either 
lost  in  shallow  lagunes  or  filter  through  the  sand  which  is  invariably 
found  near  their  mouth.  The  uplands  which  separate  the  valleys  from 
one  another  are  covered  with  a  fine  loose  and  yellow  sand ;  and  along 
them  occur  chains  of  sandy  hillocks  called  Medanos,  some  of  which  are 
firm,  but  more  loose  and  shifting.  These  uplands  are  complete  deserts ; 
neither  beasts,  birds,  nor  reptiles  ars  ever  seen  on  them,  and  they  do 
not  produce  a  single  blade  of  vegetation.  No  stranger  can  travel 
from  one  vale  to  another  without  a  guide,  the  sand  being  so  loose  that 
it  is  raised  by  the  wind  in  clouds  or  columns  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
heighty  and  thus  all  traces  of  a  path  are  obliterated.  On  account  of 
the  g^reat  heat  which  is  experienced  in  these  uplands  in  the  day-time, 
and  the  clouds  of  sand  which  the  wind  then  raises,  they  are  usually 
traversed  by  night,  and  the  guides  regulate  their  course  by  the  stars, 
or  the  light  breese  which  always  blows  from  the  south.  In  the  south 
the  vales  are  very  narrow,  and  occur  at  greater  intervals,  but  farther 
north  they  ore  much  wider  and  more  numerous;  and  in  tJlie  most 
northern  district  they  are  more  extendve,  and  contain  considerable 
portions  of  cultivated  ground,  but  are  at  great  distances  apart 
Between  Lambayeque  and  Sechura  the  desert  i»  90  miles  across. 

Along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  a  drop  of 
rain  scarcely  ever  falls.  But  for  nearly  five  months,  from  June  to 
November,  the  sky  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  mist  or  fog,  called 
the  garua,  which  precipitates  into  a  fine  dew,  which,  though  not 
heavy  enough  to  penetrate  the  thinnest  dothing,  changes  dust  into 
mud,  and  fertttises  the  ground.  In  the  morning  it  is  so  thick  and 
dose  to  the  ground  that  objects  at  a  moderate  distanoe  cannot  be  seen. 
About  10  or  11  o'dock  the  fog  rises  into  the  atmosphere,  but  does 
not  break  into  douds.  While  the  garua  covers  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country,  and  produces  their  winter,  the  higher  declivities  of  the 
Andes  enjoy  fine  weather  and  have  their  summer.  But  in  the  month 
of  January  the  rains  on  the  mountains  commenoe,  and  they  last  about 
three  months*  The  rains  occur  however  earUer  in  the  year  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  districts :  and  hence  it  happens  that 
the  riven  in  the  northern  parts  of  Peru  are  full  at  the  end  of  January 
or  the  beginning  of  February,  while  in  the  southern  parts  this  does 
not  take  place  before  the  end  of  March. 

The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  supposed.  In  summer  the 
weather  is  delightfully  fine,  and  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea  and 
land  breeies.  The  seo-breeae  generally  commences  about  10  o'clock; 
gradually  increases  tlU  1  or  2  o'dock  in  the  afternoon ;  a  steady  breese 
then  prevails  until  suuhn^  when  it  begms  to  die  away ;  and  aouu  after 
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the  sun  is  down  there  is  a  calm.  About  8  or  9  o'dook  in  the  evening 
light  winds  oome  off  the  land,  and  continue  until  sun-rise,  when  it 
again  beoomei  calm,  until  the  sea-breese  sets  in.  The  cold  current 
which  runs  along  this  coast  from  south  to  north,  and  the  temperature 
of  which  is  on  an  average  8  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  adjacent  coast,  no  doubt  contributes  to  moderate  the 
8umme]>heat  During  the  prevalence  of  the  garua  however  the  air  is 
raw  and  damp.  The  mean  annual  temperature,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  72^  the  maximum  82%  and  the  minimum  65\  In  the  day-time 
it  varies  between  72*"  and  77%  and  in  the  night  between  60°  and  63*. 

The  prevailing  winds  along  the  coast  blow  from  the  souths  varying 
between  south-south-east  and  south-west  In  the  south  they  are 
Seldom  more  than  a  fresh  breese,  but  farther  north  they  are  stronger 
and  blow  with  greater  rapidity ;  and  near  Cape  Blanco  they  sometimes 
blow  with  great  force.  In  winter  light  northerly  vrinds  are  occa- 
sionally experienced.  At  some  distance  from  the  shores  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  south  and  south-east,  and  with  greatest  strength  in 
winter :  no  thunder-storms '  occur ;  lightning  indeed  is  seen  fn>m  a 
dbtance,  but  thunder  is  never  heard.  Earthquakes  are  very  frequent, 
and  sometimes  destroy  the  towns  and  villages. 

In  the  ValleB,  the  soil  is  sandy ;  but  becomes  fertile  when  manured 
with  guano,  which  is  abundant  on  the  rocky  islands  and  clifBi  [Chin- 
CHAs],  and  the  use  of  which  appears  to  have  been  well  known  here  befoit» 
the  Spanish  conquest.  All  the  grains  and  fruits  of  southern  Europe  suc- 
ceed, but  many  of  the  intertropical  products  do  not.  Maize  is  generally 
cultivated,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  Indians  and  lower 
classes.  Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  some  of  the  wider  northern 
vales,  and  is  exported.  Wheat  succeeds  only  in  the  more  elevated 
pai-t  of  the  valleys,  where  barley  also  is  grown.  Potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  generally  cultivated,  also  mandioc,  yams,  and  bananas  to 
a  smaller  extent.  The  sugar-cane  plantations  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, and  sugar  is  exported  to  all  the  American  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific.  Vines  grow  in  every  valley,  and  good  wine  is  made  in 
several  places,  as  at  Pisco,  Nasca,  and  Yea.  The  olive  and  the  tomato 
are  grown  in  the  southern  districts;  the  Aji,  or  Spanish  pepper,  is 
grown  extensively  all  along  the  coast  There  are  few  natural  meadows; 
the  want  of  them  is  supplied  by  the  cultivation  of  lucem,  which  has 
spread  over  all  the  valleys. 

The  Mountain  Region,  or  MontalUi,  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  20  to  50  miles  from  the  shores.  It  comprehends  the  central 
poition  of  the  Andes,  namely,  the  northern  part  of  the  Bolivian  Andes 
and  the  whole  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  The  Andes  here  consist  of 
two  very  lofty  chains,  which  with  the  country  lying  between  them, 
known  as  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Jauja,  the 
table-land  of  Pasco,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mara&on,  are  described  under 
Andbb,  vol.  I  cols.  S52-S65. 

The  TabU4and  of  Outeo  extends  from  the  mountains  of  Vilcanota, 
its  southern  boundary,  to  about  12**  30'  S.  lat,  or  more  than  160  miles 
from  south  to  north,  and  about  100  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its 
surface  is  very  uneven,  being  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  broad- 
backed  hills  rising  with  a  tolerably  steep  ascent,  and  running  from  tiie 
south,  where  they  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  vUcanota, 
towards  the-north-north-west,  parallel  to  the  great  chains  of  the  Andes, 
which  inclose  this  region.  The  vidleys  between  these  ridges  are 
usually  several  miles  wide^  but  their  surface  is  diversified  by  low 
eminences.  The  whole  region  declines  towards  the  north.  The  town 
of  Cuzco  (13*  81'  S.  lat)  is  11,380  feet  above  the  searleveL  In  the 
most  elevated  districts  south  and  west  of  Cuzco  the  only  cultivated 
grain  is  the  quinoa  {Chenopodium  quinoa)^  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  north  of  13*  S.  lat.  the  agricultural  products  consist  of  maize, 
sweet  potatoes,  yucas,  and  plantains.  The  sugar-cane  succeeds  very 
well,  and  is  cultivated  in  some  parts,  but  not  extensivelv.  The  moun- 
tains which  inclose  these  valleys  are  covered  with  Uuck  forests,  but 
trees  are  scarce  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  snd  in  some  of  them 
are  entirely  wanting.  Throughout  this  region  a  good  deal  of  rain 
falls  all  the  year  round.  In  the  valley  of  Pauoartambo  rain  falls  300 
days  in  the  year. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Javja  extends  from  the  table-land  of  Pasco  on 
the  north,  about  100  miles  southward,  between  both  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  the  widest  part  may  be  about  80  miles  across.  Its 
descent  from  the  table-land  is  very  rapid.  At  its  southern  extromity, 
near  12*'  80'  S.  lat,  it  is  probably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  This  valley  is  the  most  populous  district  of  Peru,  and  contains 
several  comparatively  large  towns.  The  northern  districts  produce 
abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  and  the  fruits  of  Europe ;  in  the  southern, 
yucas,  plantains,  and  mandioc  are  cultivated,  and  the  sugar-cane  and 
tobacco  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent :  but  here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  Peru,  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  rudest  possible  manner. 

The  Table-land  of  Patco  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  about  60 
miles  wide,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  inclosed  by  ranges  which  rise  from 
600  to  1000  feet  above  it  There  is  here  an  ascent  from  the  Pacific 
near  the  high  summit  called  La  Viuda,  about  11*  10'  a  lat,  76*  30' 
W.  long. ;  and  a  descent  north  of  the  Cerro  Pasco,  near  10*  SO'  a  lat, 
76*  40'  W.  long.  The  mountain  masses  are  broken  towards  the  north- 
west and  south-east  by  numerous  river-courses,  and  do  not  constitute 
a  determinate  boundary,  but  sink  imperceptibly  lower.  This  is  the 
highest  of  the  table-lands  inclosed  within  the  Andes,  the  level  parts 
being  14,000  feet  aboTO  the  sea-level,  which  renders  the  dimate  so  cold 


that  this  district  would  have  remained  uninhabited  bat  for  the  rich 
mines  of  Pasco,  which  have  attracted  a  numerous  population.     The 
mean  annual  temperature  probably  does  not  exceed  40*  Fahr.     Even 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  from  May  to  November,  the  nights  are  cold ; 
and  at  sun-rise  all  the  country  u  covered  with  hoar-frost,  at  whidi 
time  the  thermometer  indicates  82*.    During  the  morning  tiie  aky, 
which  is  serene  in  the  niffht-time^  is  covered  with  fogs  accompanied 
by  a  strong  wind.    This  is  followed  by  a  fall  of  snow  mixed  with 
haiL    In  the  afternoon  storms  are  frequently  experienced,  acoompaoied 
by  frightful  thunder  and  haU,  which  sometimes  cause  gr«at  loas  of 
property  and  life.    In  the  winter,  from  November  to  March,  the 
weather  is  much  worse,    as  the  snow-storms  then  last  for  weeks 
together.    The  tabl»-land  is  an  uncultivated  plain  divided  into  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  plains  by  ridges  of  low  hills  rising  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  their  base.    The  surface  of  the  lev^  parts  oonaistB 
partly  of  bare  rocks  or  sand.    The  sand  is  partly  covered  with  peat^  or 
by  swamps  intersected  with  grassy  tracts,  which  serve  as  paature- 
ground  for  the  llamas,  which  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  smelting-placea.    A 
great  number  of  lakes  are  dispersed  over  the  plain.     They  are  reiy 
deep,  and  are  the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  tributariea  of  the 
Amazonas.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  the  Lake  of  Llauri- 
cocha,  the  source  of  the  Marahon.    In  the  southern  district  is  the 
Lake  of  Chinchaycocha,  which  is  about  86  miles  long,  7  milea  wida^ 
and  18,087  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    F^m  it  iasoes  the  prin- 
cipal brandi  of  the  Jauja,  one  of  the  greatest  affluents  of  the  Rio 
UcayalL     Near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  is  the  Lake  of 
Quiluacocha,  whence  the  Rio  Huallaga,  an  affluent  of  the  Am»^mr^w*i^a^ 
issues. 

The  VaU  of  the  Rio  Maradon  extends  from  10*  to  6*  &  lat  The 
southern  part  is  merely  a  wide  ravine^  but  about  8*  &  lat,  it  gradually 
enlaiges  to  a  valley  several  miles  wide,  and  more  than  200  oulea  long. 
The  southern  part  of  this  valley  is  probably  not  much  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  it  lowers  very  gradually;  at  its 
northern  extremity,  at  the  Ponga  of  Rentema,  it  is  only  1250  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  valley  is  by  far  the  hottest  portion  of  the  moan- 
tain  region,  and  the  v^etation  in  the  lower  parts  does  not  difier  from 
that  of  other  tropical  countriea.  Wheat  is  only  grown  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  some  adjacent  mountains.  Maize,  mandioc,  plantains,  and 
yucas  are  most  extensively  grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants^ and  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  for  exportation. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  region  of  the  tropical 
productions  does  not  ascend  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in 
the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region  it  rises  to  between  4000  and  5000 
feet,  probably  owing  to  the  abundant  rains  which  &11  on  the  latter. 
The  cultivated  grains  of  this  region  are  rice  and  maize,  and  the  other 
products  are  mantains,  bananas^  mandioc^  yams,  camotei^  and  the 
sugar-cane.  The  principal  fruits  are  grapes,  anona^  pincnapples^ 
papaws  (carica),  and  cherimoyers.  Above  this  region  is  that  of  ths 
European  cerealia,  which  towards  the  Pamfic  reaches  to  10,000  feet, 
and  in  the  valleys  to  upwards  of  12,000  feet  The  grains  cultivated 
in  this  region  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize ;  potatoes  and  different 
kinds  of  pulse  are  also  cultivated.  The  fhiittre^  are  those  of  Europe^ 
among  which  the  peach  succeeds  best  Above  this  region  only  quinoa 
and  barley  are  cultivated ;  the  latter  for  fodder.  Potatoes  suoMod  at 
a  height  exceeding  13,000  feet  There  are  no  forest-trees  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Andes  below  8000  or  9000  feet,  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain  region  they  increase  in  size  and  number  in 
proportion  as  the  countiy  declines  in  height,  and  the  lowest  districts 
are  covered  with  nearly  impenetrable  forests  of  lofty  trees. 

Several  roads  lead  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  interior  of 
the  mountain  region.  [Andes.]  Six  of  these  roads  occur  south  of 
16*  20'  a  lat  The  most  southern  is  the  Pass  of  Las  Gualillaa 
(17*  60'  a  lat),  which  is  14,830  feet  high;  the  most  northern  moun- 
tain psss  occurs  near  6"  a  lat,  and  leads  over  the  Paramo  of  Quamani, 
where  it  attains  the  elevation  of  10,960  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
lowest  and  most  frequented  of  the  southern  passes  is  that  of  the  Altos 
de  los  Huescos ;  it  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  voloano  of  Arequipa,  and 
where  it  passes  the  Andes  (16*  21'  a  lat)  it  is  only  13,673  feet  high. 

Of  the  eastern  dedirity  of  the  Andes^  the  portion  best  known  ia 
the  vale  of  the  Rio  Huallaga.  This  extensive  vslley  lies  east  of  the 
vale  of  the  Mara&on,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Eastern  Andes. 
It  extends  from  10*  30'  to  7*  80'  S.  lat,  about  860  miles  in  length. 
The  most  southern  part,  as  far  norUi  as  9*  30'  S.  lat,  is  narrow.  In 
this  part  the  descent  is  rapid.  Huanuco  is  about  9000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  but  at  9°  30'  S.  lat  the  valley  is  probably  not  more  than 
4000  feet  high.  At  this  place  it  begins  to  widen,  the  Eastern  Andes 
receding  to  the  distance  of  16  or  20  miles  from  the  river.  About  7* 
S.  lat  a  branch  of  the  mountains  comes  close  up  to  the  river,  and  high 
hills  approach  also  on  the  esst  close  to  its  banks,  forming  near  6*  80' 
a  lat  the  Pongo  of  Huallaga,  at  which  the  valley  tenninates  on  Uie 
north.  The  country  north  of  the  Pongo  is  level,  and  belongs  to  the 
alluvisl  plain  of  the  Amazonas.  The  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  vale 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  lofty  hills.  The  soil  of  the  wider  portion  of 
the  vale  is  chiefly  alluvial,  and  as  it  combines  great  fertility  with 
abundance  of  moisture  and  a  great  degree  of  heat,  it  is  capable  of  main- 
taining a  numerous  population.  There  are  at  least  100  very  rainy 
days  in  the  year;  rain  falls  at  all  seasons,  but  the  most  rainy  season 
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is  In  October  and  November,  uuring  the  rainy  season  the  heat  ia 
frequently  oppressive.  The  declivities  of  tiie  mountains  which  inclose 
the  vale  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  tall  trees,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  vale  itself.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
grown  in  the  southern  and  more  elevated  districts,  whence  they  are 
Bent  to  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  In  the  lower  part  maize,  plantains, 
and  bananas  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  cacao,  and  coca,  a  herb  much  used  by  the  Indian  population, 
who  chew  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  Fruit  is  here  produced 
in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  PerU|  and  there  are 
several  sorts  of  vegetables. 

The  Eastern  Plaina,  —  The  country  to  the  east  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga, 
and  extending  from  their  base  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  ITcayali,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Pampa  del  S<teramerUo.  But  though 
the  term  'pampa'  is  applied  in  South  America  to  level  plains  destitute 
of  trees,  this  country  is  covered  with  woods.  The  surface  also  is  not 
a  level,  ezoept  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ucayali.  At  some  distance 
from  this  river  the  countnr  is  diversified  by  numerous  eminences.  This 
region  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Aznazonas  to  the  Rio  Pachitea, 
more  than  800  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  varying 
between  40  and  100  miles.  North  of  7"  S.  lat  it  is  a  dead  level,  and 
forms  part  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Amasonas.  No  European 
settlements  have  been  established  in  this  part  of  Peru.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  oppressive  heat>  while  in  fertility  and  products  it  appears 
to  be  little  inferior  to  the  vale  of  Huallaga.  It  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  native  tribes,  of  whom  a  small  number  have  embraced 
Christianity. 

The  country  extending  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rio  Uoayali 
to  the  Rio  Yavari,  wMch  separates  Peru  from  Brazil,  is  almost 
entirely  unknown.  In  its  general  features  it  appears  to  resemble  the 
Pampa  del  Sacramento.  Some  hills  of  considerable  elevation  rise  on 
the  plain  between  74"*  and  75*"  W.  long. ;  and  north  of  7*"  S.  lat  they 
are  called  the  Sencis  Hills. 

The  Pampa  del  Sacramento  extends  southward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Pachitea^  The  country  which  extends  south  of  this  river,  from 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Rio  Ucayali,  is  more  broken ; 
and  the  heights  rise  near  the  Andes  into  lofty  mountains,  but  towards 
the  Ucayali  sink  into  hills.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayali  is  rather  flat,  and  covered  with  forests. 

Hydrogrofphy, — The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Western  Andes  and  fall  into  the  Pacific  are  about  60  in  number. 
They  have  a  short  course,  and  flow  with  great  rapidity;  are  shallow, 
and  have  very  little  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  many 
of  them  indeed  are  quite  dry  for  several  months.  They  cannot  oon* 
sequently  be  navigated  even  by  the  smallest  canoes,  but  the  water  is 
used  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  flat  tracts. 

All  the  luge  rivers  of  Peru  originate  within  the  mountain  region, 
and  all  the  waters  which  collect  in  it  are  united  in  three  huge  rivers, 
the  Marafion,  the  Huallaga,  and  the  Ucayali  These  three  rivers  may 
be  considered  as  the  prmcipal  branches  of  the  Rio  Amazonas.  The 
Maranon  is  noticed  under  Amazonas,  of  which  river  it  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  principal  branch.  It  issues  from  the  Lake  of 
Llaurioocha  on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  runs  north-north-west 
about  150  miles  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  with  great  rapidity;  it  then 
flows  in  a  wide  valley  with  a  much  gentler  current  for  more  than 
250  miles  to  the  Pongo  of  Rentema,  and  is  navigated  by  balsas  and 
oanoes.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Turumbusa  the  Maralion  becomes 
the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and  Ecuador.  From  the  Pongo  of 
Rentema  the  river  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  then  to  the  east ;  and 
after  a  course  of  150  miles  more  it  descends  into  the  plains  by  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche,  a  rapid  about  7  miles  in  length.  At  the  foot  of 
the  PoDgo  de  Manseriche  is  the  town  of  Borja  (in  Ecuador),  from 
which  place  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
7  feet  Alter  its  union  with  the  Huallaga  and  Ucay&li  its  depth  is  so 
much  increased  that  it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels. 

The  Hwdlaga,  which  joins  the  Mora&on  near  fi"*  S.  lat,  76''  W.  long., 
rises  in  the  Lake  of  Quiluaoocha,  which  is  also  on  the  table-land  of 
Pasco,  south-east  of  the  Lake  of  Llaurioocha.  It  runs  nearly  600  miles. 
The  southern  half  of  its  course  is  north-north-west,  and  the  northern 
half  northnorth-east  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  full  of  rapids, 
which  may  however  be  descended.  These  rapids  cease  at  Juan  del 
Rio,  south  of  9**  S.  lat ;  and  the  river  thence  affords  an  easy  navi- 
gation as  far  north  as  S*"  S.  lat,  where  several  rapids  again  occur. 
North  of  6*"  40'  S.  lat  occur  the  last  rapids,  which  render  the  river 
nearly  unnavigable  for  about  30  miles.  North  of  6**  20'  S.  lat  the 
Huallaga  flows  through  a  level  marshy  plain  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mara&on,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

The  Ucayali  brings  to  the  Amazonas  the  drainage  of  the  mountain 
region  situated  between  11"  and  15°  S.  lat  This  large  river  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Urubamba  and  Tambo,  which  takes 
place  near  9"*  S.  lat  The  Urubamba  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
rivers  Pauoartamba  and  Quilabamba,  which  drain  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  and  running  north,  meet  near  11*"  80'  S.  lat 
The  Rio  Tambo  is  formed  by  the  oox&uenoe  of  the  rivers  Apurimac 
and  Mantaro.  The  Apurimac,  which  drains  the  western  portion  of 
the  table-land  of  Cuzco,  unites  with  the  Mantaro,  which  diains  the 
▼Alley  of  the  Jauja,  and  in  iu  upper  part  it  called  Rio  Jauja.    Not 
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far  below  the  place  where  the  Urubamba  and  Tambo  by  their  union 
have  formed  the  Ucayali,  is  a  great  rapid  or  cataract  called  Vuelta 
del  Diablo.  From  this  place  downward  the  river  runs  above  500  miles, 
first  north-north-west  and  afterwards  north-north-east,  and  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  navigation  by  large  vessels  occurs  in  thii  part  of  its  course. 
Among  its  chief  tributaries  is  the  Rio  Pachitea,  which  rises  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  tipper  vale  of  the 
Huallaga,  near  10°  S.  lat,  and  runs  first  east  and  then  north,  falling 
into  the  Ucayali  near  V  80'  S.  lat  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  course 
appears  to  be  free  from  impediments  to  navigation ;  but  its  banks  are 
inhabited  by  native  tribes  who  are  in  a  state  of  continual  enmity  with 
the  whites. 

Productions, — The  trees  and  plants  which  are  objects  of  cultivation 
have  been  already  enumerated.  The  vast  forests  of  the  mountain 
region  and  the  eastern  country  supply  several  articles  for  commerce 
and  for  domestic  use,  such  as  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  caout- 
chouc, and  several  kinds  of  resins  and  gum ;  also  various  barks  and 
woods,  used  as  dyes,  such  as  Brazil-wood,  log-wood,  mahogany-bark, 
andamotto;  and  the  medicinal  or  Peruvian  bark  {Oinch^ui),  The 
indigo  plant  grows  spontaneously.  There  are  various  kinds  of  lofty 
trees,  useful  as  timber  or  for  cabinet-work,  as  mahogany  and  cedar. 

Domestic  animals  are  far  from  being  abundant  in  Los  Valles,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  pasture.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  horses, 
and  still  better  of  mules,  which  are  used  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
disa  On  the  elevated  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  in  other  mining  districts, 
llamas  are  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  llama  carries  about  130  lbs,,  or 
half  the  load  of  a  mule.  Alpaoos  are  bred  for  their  wool.  Cattle 
are  abundant  in  the  mountain  region,  where  the  declivities  supply 
extensive  pasture-grounds;  and  in  the  colder  places  sheep  abound. 
The  wool  of  the  sheep,  llama,  and  alpaco  now  forms  an  important 
article  of  export. 

Nearly  all  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  South  America  are  found  in 
Peru,  as  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  the  ounce,  the  tapir,  the  spectacled 
bear,  several  species  of  monkeys,  sloths,  armadilloes,  wUd  boars,  ant- 
eaters,  guanacoes,  and  vicu&as.  Von  Tschudi  found  twenty-six  species 
of  Mammalia  in  the  coast  region.  The  condor  inhabits  the  most  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  Andes.  Falcons,  hawks,  and  owls  abound.  Pftrrots, 
parroquets,  and  macaws  are  numerous  in  the  woods  on  the  mountains. 
Whales  and  seals  abound  along  the  coast  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the 
Urge  rivers  of  the  eastern  region,  whera  they  constitute  the  principU 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the  manatee  and  turtles.  The 
manatee  occurs  only  in  the  Ucayali  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Huallaga. 
The  oil  extracted  from  the  «ggs  of  the  turtle  is  an  article  of  export 
under  the  name  of  manteca.  Alligators  are  numerous  in  these  rivers, 
and  they  are  often  thirty  feet  long. 

Peru  is  noted  for  its  weidth  in  silver  and  gold.  The  number  of 
mines  which  have  been  worked  is  above  a  thousand ;  many  of  them 
are  exhausted  or  abandoned,  but  many  of  them  are  stiU  worked ;  and 
some,  as  those  of  Pasco,  are  very  rich.  Of  late  ^ears  mining  in  Peru 
has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital, 
and  the  annual  produoe  of  the  mines  has  been  largely  increased.  There 
are  quicksilver-mines  near  Huancavelica.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brim- 
stone are  found  in  several  places.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Pacific,  south  of  Arequipa,  and  great  quantities  of  it 
are  exported  by  English  vessels.  Salt  is  collected  on  the  coast  north 
of  Callao,  at  Point  Salinas,  and  in  Sechura  Bay,  where  there  are  salinas, 
or  salt-ponds.  Of  late  years  a  very  important  source  of  revenue  has 
been  the  guano,  which  is  obtained  in  vast  quantities  on  the  islands 
and  rocky  headlands  of  the  coast  Of  285,111  tons  of  guano  imported 
into  England  in  1854,  no  less  than  221,747  tons  came  from  Peru. 

InhajSUaiUs, — The  population  is  composed  of  Creoles,  or  descendants 
of  Europeans,  Peruvian  Indians,  negroes,  and  a  mixed  race.  The 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  region  is  in  possession  of  independent 
tribes,  and  only  those  natives  who  inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Huallaga 
have  been  converted  and  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  whites. 
The  number  of  Creoles  is  estimated  at  about  200,000,  and  that  of  the 
Peruvian  Indians  at  more  thui  800,000 ;  the  remainder  are  a  mixed 
race,  the  olSspring  of  Europeans  and  Indian  women,  with  about  40,000 
free  negroes  and  slaves. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  inhabit  the  Valles  and  the  Monta&a,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  native  tribes.  They  speak  the  Quichua  language, 
which  is  generally  called  the  language  of  the  Incas,  and  which  is  used 
by  all  the  natives  of  South  America,  from  Quito  near  the  equator,  to 
Tucuman  in  La  Plata,  27"  S.  lat  That  the  Peruvian  Indians  had 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civiUsation  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  is  proved  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  extensive 
buildings ;  the  remains  of  the  great  artificial  road  which  leads  through 
the  Monta&a  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  and  thence  southward  over  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  fact  that 
they  irrigated  the  low  tracts  in  the  vales  by  maldng  cuts  to  convey 
the  water  from  the  small  rivers  over  the  fields,  and  by  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  the  water  was  distributed.  They  have  since  acquired 
iron  implements  and  domestic  animals  to  assist  them  in  their  agri- 
cultural labour,  but  they  have  not  been  benefited  in  anv  other  respect. 
These  Indians  apply  themselves  particularly  to  agriculture,  and  there 
are  numerous  v^lages,  and  even  small  towns,  the  whole  population  of 
which  now  consists  of  Peruvians.  They  aLK>  work  in  the  mines, 
manuikoture  different  kinds  of  woollen  and  cotton  doth, and  show 
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muoh  exporfcness  io  making  artiolea  io  gold  and  silver,  and  ia  varioiui 
other  kinds  of  handicraft.  They  are  also  fishermen,  and  sail  with 
their  balaaa  along  the  coast  from  one  small  port  to  another  to  ezohange 
their  different  productions. 

The  native  tribes  which  inhabit  the  vale  of  the  Hoallaga  River  have 
been  converted,  and  are  nearly  eqoal  in  civilisation  to  the  Peruviana 
The  Shanamachos  live  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Hoallagay  and  on 
the  western  banks  are  the  CholoneSi  Sharras,.  and  Ibitas.  They  all 
seem  to  belong  to  one  nation,  as  they  spoak  one  language  called  the 
Ibita,  though  most  of  them  understand  the  Quichua.  They  cultivate 
the  grains  and  roots  which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  principal 
productions  of  this  valley. 

The  independent  native  tribes  inhabit  the  low  and  level  country 
east  of  the  movmtain  region.  South  of  12*"  S.  lat,  on  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  are  the  Chunchos,  a  numerous  and  savage  race,  and  the 
Tuyoneris.  The  Antes  inhabit  the  country  where  the  Paucartamba 
and  Quilabamba  unite,  between  12°  and  11°  S.  lat  North  of  11* 
S.  lat,  and  as  far  north  as  9°  8.  lai.  are  four  tribes — the  Tampas, 
Palutuniques,  Chuntaguirus,  aud  Piros.  The  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pachitea  River,  as  far  north  as  8"  S.  lat>,  is  in  possession  of  the 
numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Cashibos.  North  of  them,  between 
the  Huallaga  and  Ucayali,  are  the  Coniboa,  Seteboa,  and  Shipebos ; 
and  still  farther  north  two  small  tribes,  the  Maparis  and  Puinaua 
Between  the  Ucayali  and  Tavari  are  the  Amajuacas  (between  9°  and 
8°  3.  lat),  theRemos  (between  8°  and  7*"  S.  lat),  the  Bencis  and  Capa- 
naguas  (7°  and  6°  S.  lat),  and  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Kayorunas, 
who  occupy  the  country  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Amaaonas.  The 
tribes  inhabiting  both  banks  of  the  0cavali  speak  one  language,  the 
Pano,  or  dialects  which  differ  very  little  from  one  another.  The 
Conibos,  Setebos,  and  Shipebos  have  been  partially  converted  to 
Christianity;  but  the  missionaries  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
other  tribes,  and  no  attempt  at  conversion  haa  been  made  among  some 
of  them.  Since  Peru  has  obtained  its  independence  the  missions  have 
been  muoh  neglected,  and  many  of  the  converted  Indians  have  returned 
to  the  woods,  and  are  a^un  lost  to  civilisation ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Indians  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  converted  and  several  of  the  unconverted  tribes  are  agrioulturista. 
They  use  a  few  articles  of  European  manufacture,  as  hatohets,  knives, 
scissors,  needles,  buttons,  and  some  glittering  baubles,  which  they 
procure  at  Nauta  on  the  Amaaonas,  or  at  Sarayacu  on  the  Ucayali. 
The  Chuntaguirus,  who  are  the  most  remote  from  ail  the  settlements 
of  the  whites,  ascend  the  Ucayali  and  Urubamba  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Paucartamba  and  Quilabamba,  where  they  procure  by  barter  such 
articles  as  they  want,  giving  in  exchange  parrots  and  other  birds, 
monkeys,  cotton  robes  white  and  painted,  feather  ornaments,  wax, 
balsams,  &c. 

Manufactures. — The  Peruvian  Indians  oonsume  a  very  small  quantity 
of  European  manufactured  articles.  Their  dress  is  composed  of  cotton 
or  woollen  stuffs  made  at  home,  or  in  several  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
vale  of  the  Marafion  and  Jauja.  These  home-made  stuffs  also  serve 
as  the  dress  of  the  mixed  race.  Only  tho  Creoles  dress  in  European 
stuffs.  ^  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cordovan  leather,  and  some 
tanneries  aud  soap-houses.  The  iron  utensils,  such  as  hatchets,  scis- 
sors, &c.,  made  in  Caxamarca,  are  highly  valued.  In  the  large  towns 
many  persons  are  occupied  in  making  vessels,  utensils,  and  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Commerce — The  country  is  too  mountainous  to  admit  the  making 
of  carriago-roads  in  the  interior.  Mules  are  generally  used  by  travel- 
lers and  for  the  transport  of  merchandise.  In  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  country  llamas  are  employed  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  considerable,  especially  that  with  the  other  countries  of 
America  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  also  with  Europe.  The  most 
important  article  of  export  is  the  produce  of  the  mines,  especially  silver. 
Sugar,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Chili, 
and  saltpetre,  the  quantity  of  which  sent  to  different  countries  of 
Europe  is  very  great,  perhaps  rank  next  in  importance ;  but  of  late 
guano  has  been  an  article  of  very  great  traffic  Cotton,  tobacco,  maize, 
rice,  salt,  and  spirits,  are  minor  articles.  Wheat,  flour,  vdne,  and  fruits 
are  imported  from  Chili,  with  which  country  there  is  an  active  com- 
merce. Manufactured  goods  are  received  from  Europe  and  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  from  Canton  silk  goods  and 
nankeens.  We  have  no  particulars  of  tiie  total  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Peru.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  England  in  1853 
was  1,246,730^. ;  that  of  the  exporta  from  Peru  to  Engknd  in  the 
same  year  was  l,491,759i.  The  prmcipal  articles  exported  to  England 
were—bark,  cochineal,  copper-ore,  guano,  nitre,  and  wool :  of  the  latter 
there  were  1,789,919  lbs.  of  sheeps'  wool  and  2,008,672  lbs.  of  alpaca 
and  llama  wooL  Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  iron, 
&C.,  are  the  principal  articles  which  Peru  imports  from  England. 

Divisions,  Towns,  dEr«.— Peru  is  divided  into  eleven  departments, 
Amassonas,  Libertad,  Anchas,  Junin,  Lima,  Huanoaveliaa,  Ayaoucho, 
Cuzco,  Araquipa,  Moquegua,  and  Puno,  which  an  subdivided  into 
65  provmoes.  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Ldca.  The  following 
are  among  the  other  more  important  towns :  the  population  is  a  mere 
^timate :— ^cort,  which  is  built  in  a  fertUe  plain  several  miles  from 
the  sea,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  department  of  Lima,  is  a 
considerable  plaoe^  though  little  visited  by  travellers.  The  porfc> 
called  Point  LoxoaSp  has   good   anchornge    aud  tolerable  landing: 


AftiQUiPa;  Abxo^;  CALLao.  OaaBomoftca  stands  on  tha  easUm 
declivity  of  the  Western  Andes,  in  a  rich  silver-mining  district,  75  miles 
N.E.  from  Truxillo:  population,  7000.  It  is  nearly  9000  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  contains  some  handsome  churches,  and  tho  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Incas.  Cotton  and  wooUen-doth  are  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  also  many  articles  of  silver  and  iron ;  the 
artificers  of  Caxamarca  being  accounted  the  best,  workers  in  those 
metals  in  Peru.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  hot  springa,  called 
the  Baths  of  the  Incas.  Chachapoyas,  near  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the  vale  of  the  Rio 
Huallaga,  70  miles  E.N.E.  from  Caxamarca,  population  8000,  is  a  place 
of  much  trade.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 
ChuquUOf  near  the  Lake  Titioaca,  has  above  4000  inhabitants.  Cuzoa 
Huacho,  a  port  and  'city'  on  the  coast,  80  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lima, 
contains  about  5000  inhabitants^  chiefly  Indians,  who  cultivate  the 
rich  farms  in  the  vicinity,  or  work  in  the  salinas :  the  women  plait 
coarse  straw-hats,  mats,  ftc,  which  they  carry  to  Lima  for  sale. 
ffuamango,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Ayacucho,  population 
20,000,  is  a  large  place,  founded  by  Francisco  Pisarro,  in  an  elevated 
situation,  on  the  road  leading  from  Lima  to  Cusoo,  aud  has  a  oonsider^ 
able  trade.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  university,  and  a  seminary  for 
clergymen.  The  rich  Creole  families  that  live  in  this  town  have  large 
sugar-plantations  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Mantaro.  The  subuzbl^ 
which  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  are  huge,  and  the  houses  better  than 
in  other  Indian  towns.  Muanaoo,  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Rio 
Huallaga,  N.E.  of  Pasco,  population  6000,  owes  its  prosperity  to  tha 
circumstance  of  its  agricultural  produce  finding  a  ready  nX*  at  Pasco. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  ruins  of  considerable  extent,  ^ttcw- 
cavelica,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  nama,  population 
6000,  is  built  in  a  ravine  between  mountains  whose  summits  rise  to 
the  height  of  13,000  feet,  and  which  contain  several  rich  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver.  Nothing  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, ffuari,  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Marafion,  is  a  mining  town  of 
5000  inhabitants.  May.  [Arequipa.]  Lannbayeque,  populaUon  4000, 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  130  miles  N.W.  from  Truxillo,  in  a  district 
which  produces  abundance  of  rice,  and  has  a  considerable  commeroe^ 
though  the  roadstead  is  bad.  Moyohamba,  near  the  eaatern  dedivity 
of  the  Eastern  Andes,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  make  coarse  cotton- 
doth.  Pasco,  or  Cerro  Paseo,  is  built  on  the  table-land  of  Pasoo, 
10**  48'  S.  lat.,  76°  23'  W.  long.,  18,678  feet  above  the  saa-leveL  Pasoo 
is  the  most  elevated  town  in  America^  if  not  in  the  world,  which  ia 
permanently  inhabited.  This  town,  whose  population  fluctuates, 
according  to  the  produce  of  the  mines,  between  12,000  and  18,000^  is 
irregularly  built  on  very  uneven  ground.  The  site  on  which  it  standa 
abounds  in  silver-ore,  and  tha  mouths  of  tho  mines  are  frequently 
within  small  houses  in  the  streets  of  the  oity.  Only  those  mines  are 
worked  which  contain  rich  ores.  The  houses  are  low,  and  soma  have 
small  glased  windows;  but  the  suburbs  are  merely  a  ooUoction  of 
mud  huts.  As  the  surrounding  country  is  destitute  of  trees,  it  is 
fortunate  that  coal  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  kinds  of  pro- 
visions have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance ;  but  the  markets  of  Pasoo 
are  well  supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  with  many 
of  the  most  costly  luxuries.  Payta,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  ooast  of  Peru,  population  6000,  is  a  commercial  town  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill.  It  is  the  port  of  the  fine  vale  of  the  Rio  Piura,  which  contains 
75,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  much  business,  being  the  pott  of 
communication  with  Europe  by  way  of  Panama  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  cotton  and  grain.  Pisco,  built  on  a  plain,  about  a  nule 
from  the  shores  of  tho  Bay  of  Pisco,  population  8000,  has  a  consider- 
able commerce,  and  expoxis  sugar,  wine,  and  a  kind  of  spirit  oalled 
Pisco,  or  Italia.  South  of  Pisco  are  the  towns  of  Tea  and  Nasoa,  in 
which  much  wine  is  made  and  exported  to  other  parts  of  Peru.  Theae 
two  towns  are  closely  connected  with  Pisco  in  the  wine  trade.  Piura, 
or  San  Miguel  de  Piwa,  the  first  town  founded  by  the  Spaniarda  in 
Peru,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Piura,  about  20  miles  from 
Payta,  population  8000,  has  oonsiderable  manufactures  of  soap  and 
leather,  and  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  is  the  largest  town  in 
Northern  Peru.  Puno,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Puno :  population,  8000.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  silver-mines, 
which  were  formerly  remarkably  productive.  Tacno,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arica,  about  30  miles  from  Arioa,  population  6000,  is  the  dep6t 
of  European  morohandiae  for  the  consumption  of  the  department  of 
Puno  and  the  greater  part  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  Tarma,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Rio  Jauja,  has  6000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  oon- 
siderable quantities  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  TruxUht  founded 
by  Francisco  Plzarro,  and  named  after  his  birth-place^  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  extensive  valley  of  Chima,  about  2  mUes  from  the 
sea,  8°  7'  a  lat.,  79°  4' W.  long. :  population  about  6000.  The  harbour, 
Huanaoho,  is  an  open  roadstead.  The  streets  of  Truxillo  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  it  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  a  handsome  town-halL 
The  principal  articlea  of  export  are  bullion,  sugar,  and  rioe.  The 
valley  of  Chimu  oonUins  the  ruins  of  a  large  Indian  town. 

JButorjf* — ^When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru,  thfy  found  tho 
oountiy  under  a  well-regiilated  government^  and  inhabited  by  a  nation 
which  had  made  great  progress  in  tha  arts  of  civilisation.  The  pooplo 
were  decently  dvetsady  and  lodged  in  oomforltbls  houses.    Tbair  fialda 
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were  well  oultiTaied,  and  urtiflcial  outfl  had  bten  made  to  oondnet  the 
ifftter  of  the  small  riven  to  a  coiiBiderable  dlBtanoe  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigatioD.  They  had  estensire  nianafiDUstareB  of  earthenware  and 
woollen  and  ootton  oloth,  and  also  tools  made  of  copper.  Even  now 
the  elegant  forms  of  their  utensilB,  made  out  of  the  hardest  rock 
without  the  use  of  iron  tools,  excite  admiration.  The  eztenbive  ruins 
of  palaces  and  buildings  scattered  over  the  ooimtrj)  and  the  remains 
of  the  great  road  which  led  from  Quito  to  Cuzco,  and  thence  south- 
ward over  the  table-land  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  show  that 
the  nation  was  far  advanced  in  civilisation.  This  civilisation  appears 
to  have  grown  up  in  the  nation  itself,  and  not  to  have  been  derived 
from  communication  with  other  civilised  people.  The  navigation  of 
the  Peruvians  was  limited  to  coasting  from  one  small  harbour  to 
another  in  balsas.  The  difference  in  political  institutions  and  in  the 
usages  of  society  between  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  precludes  the 
supposition  of  either  of  these  two  nations  having  received  their  civili- 
sation from  the  other.  Besides  this,  they  were  divided  by  savage 
tribes, -which  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism.  The  Spaniards 
were  surprised  to  find  this  state  of  things  in  Pern.    When  they  had 

St  possession  of  the  country,  they  inquired  into  its  history,  and 
imed  the  following  traditions : — 

About  three  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Manco 
Capac  and  Mama  Oeollo  appeared  on  the  table-land  of  theDesaguadero. 
These  two  personages,  male  and  female,  of  majestic  stature,  appeared 
clothed  in  garments,  and  declared  that  they  were  children  of  the  sun, 
and  sent  by  their  parent  to  reclaim  the  human  race  from  its  misery. 
The  savage  tribes  submitted  to  the  instruction  of  these  beings  of  a 
divine  origin,  who  taught  them  the  first  arts  of  oiviliaation,  agriculture, 
and  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  Manco  Capac  oi^anised  a  regular 
government,  and  formed  his  subjects  into  four  different  ranks  or  classes^ 
which  had  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
also  established  many  useful  customs  and  lavra,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Cuzco,  which  soon  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire, 
called  the  empire  of  the  Incas  (or  lords)  of  Peru.  He  and  his  successors, 
being  considered  as  the  offspring  of  the  divinity,  exercised  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  authority.  His  successors  gradually  extended  their 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  mountain  region  between  the  equator 
and  25"  S.  lat  When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  Peru,  the  12th 
monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  state,  named  Huayna  Capac  was 
said  to  be  seated  on  the  throne.  He  had  violated  the  ancient  ussge 
of  the  Incas,  which  forbade  a  monarch  to  marry  a  woman  not  a 
descendant  of  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocolla  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  the  vanquished  king  of  Quito,  and  the  son  whom  she  had  borne 
him,  named  Atahualpa,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that  kingdom. 
The  rest  of  his  dominions  he  left  to  Huascar,  his  eldest  son  by  a 
princess  of  the  Inca  race.  This  led  to  a  civil  war  between  the  two 
princes,  and  when  the*  contest  was  at  its  height,  a  Spanish  force  entered 
the  country  under  Francisco  Pisarro  in  1531. 

Pizarro  had  sailed  in  1526  from  Panamlt  to  a  country  lying  farther 
south,  which,  according  to  the  information  collected  from  the  natives, 
abounded  in  precious  metals.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Parina  or  Cape  Aguja.  Landing  at  Tumbes  in  the  Bay  of 
Quayaquil,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  present  republic  of  Peru, 
he  was  struck  with  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabit* 
ante,  and  still  more  with  the  abundance  of  gold  and  sUver  vessels  and 
utensils.  From  this  time  he  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
In  1531  he  returned  with  a  small  force  which  he  had  procured  from 
Spain,  marched  along  the  coast,  and  in  1582  built  the  town  of  St 
Michael  de  Piura,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  in  Peru.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  civil  war,  enabled  the 
Spaniards  to  take  possession  of  it  without  a  battle;  and  though  the 
Peruvians  afterwards  tried  to  renew  the  contest,  they  were  easily 
defeated  and  compelled  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Pisarro  built  the 
towns  of  Piura,  Truxillo,  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Huamanga :  Cuzco  was 
founded  by  Manco  Capac. 

The  disorders  which  immediately  followed  the  conquest  nearly 
caused  the  loss  of  the  country,  a  circumatance  which  determined  the 
court  of  Spain  to  make  Peru  the  chief  seat  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  South  America.  Lima  was  chosen  for  the  capital,  and  it  soon 
rose  to  such  opulence  that  it  was  called  the  City  of  the  Kingi.  The 
authority  of  Spain  took  deeper  root  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  of  her 
South  American  Colonies.  In  1780  the  Peruvians  took  up  arms  against 
the  Spaniards,  under  Tupac  Amaro,  an  Inca,  but  failing  to  capture 
the  town  of  La  Pas  after  a  long  siege,  they  again  submitted.  When 
all  the  Spanish  colonies  began  to  ri«e  against  the  mother  country,  after 
the  year  1810,  Peru  remained  quiet,  and  though  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces  had  already  expelled  the  Spanish  armies,  and  others 
were  attempting  to  do  the  same,  the  Spaniards  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  Peru  until  1820,  when  Qeneral  San  Martin,  after  having 
expelled  the  Spaniards  from  ChUi,  entered  Peru  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  and  soon  obtained  possession  of  Lima.  The  independ- 
ence of  Peru  was  declared  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1821,  and  San  Martin 
was  proclaimed  protector  of  Pera.  The  Spanish  viceroy  Canterac, 
who  had  remained  in  possession  of  the  MontaHa,  gradually  recovered 
the  Valles.  San  Martin,  having  lost  his  popularity,  resigned  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature  on  the  19th  of  August,  1822. 
On  the  Ist  of  September,  Bolivar,  the  Columbian  general,  entered 

^^A}  and  continued  the  war  with  Canterac,  but  at  fint  with  doubtful 


snooess.  In  February,  1824,  Bolivar  was  made  dictator;  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  the  Spanish  army,  und«.r  Canterac,  was 
entirely  defeated  by  Sucre,  on  the  plains  of  Ayacucho,  by  which 
battle  the  authority  of  Spain  in  Peru  and  South  America  was  annihi- 
lated. In  February,  1825,  Bolivar  had  resigned  the  dictatorship,  but 
he  had  previously  contrived  to  separate  the  southern  provinces  from 
the  northern,  and  to  convert  the  former  into  a  new  republic,  which 
adopted  the  name  of  Bolivia.  Several  different  forms  of  government 
were  tried  within  the  six  yean  following  the  declaration  of  independ- 
enca  The  constitution  adopted  by  Bolivar  in  1826  excited  great 
discontent,  and  as  Bolivar  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  go  to  Colum- 
bia, where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  and  a  dvU  war  was  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in  Pern,  in 
January,  1827.  The  Bolivian  constitution,  or  government,  was 
abolitihed,  and  a  new  federal  constitution,  avowedlv  founded  on  that 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  was  framed  and  adopted,  and 
may  be  considered  as  still  in  force.  The  national  oongrees,  or  supreme 
legislature,  consiste  of  two  bodies,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  president,  in  whose  hands  the  executive  power  is  placed, 
is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  he  cannot  be  re-elected.  The  depart- 
ments have  their  own  legislatures,  and  administer  their  own  aifairs, 
but  the  laws  passed  by  these  legislatures  must  be  approved  by  the 
National  Congrress.  The  highest  ofifioers  of  the  central  government  in 
the  departments  are  the  prefects  and  subprefects.  These  persons, 
as  well  as  the  judges,  are  elected  by  the  congress  from  three  candidates, 
who  are  propos^  by  the  provincial  governments.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  alone  can  be  publicly  exercised.  But  though  this  is 
still  the  nomiual  constitution,  Peru  has  been  ever  since  its  adoption 
almost  continually  distracted  by  parties  struggling  for  power,  and  by 
civil  wars  and  revolutions  produced  by  these  continual  struggles, 
while  the  government  has  really  been  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
the  successful  party.  The  most  recent  intelligence  received  from 
Peru  (March,  1855)  confirms  the  announcement  of  the  successful 
terminiCtion  of  a  revolution  which  had  been  in  progress  for  about  a 
year,  and  by  which  the  late  president,  or  dictator,  General  Echinique, 
has  been  driven  from  power.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  late 
president's  supremacy,  the  financial  reputation  of  Peru  had  fallen  into 
the  lowest  depth  of  discredit^  but  it  has  been  announced  that  the  new 
government  will  at  once  endeavour  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
national  creditors.  The  public  debt  consists  of  an  internal  debt  of  a 
very  large  but  unnamed  sum,  and  a  foreign  debt  which  viras  stated  in 
1854  to  amount  to  about  4,000,0001.  The  total  revenue  in  1850  was 
2,189,0002. ;  the  expenditure  was  set  down  at  1,857,000/.  By  the  con- 
stitution no  persons  bom  in  Pern,  or  brought  into  the  country  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  Charter  of  Independence,  can  be  slaves, 
but  this  article  of  the  charter  has  been  frequently  evaded,  and  its 
evosion  has  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  National  CongrCMS.  The 
number  of  slaves  in  Peru  has  been  estimated  at  about  30,000.  Qeneral 
Castellan,  the  present  ruler  of  Peru,  in  January,  1855,  issued  a  decree 
by  which  aU  slaves  are  to  be  liberated,  except  such  as  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Echinique ;  at  the  same  time  he  pledges  the  government 
to  indemnify  their  owners  within  five  years. 

(UUoa,  Voyage  to  South  America;  Humboldt,  Personal  NarrtUive^ 
fto. ;  Memoirs  of  General  Miller  ;  Meyen,  Reise  urn  die  WeU  ;  P6ppig, 
Reise  in  ChiUf  Pern,  &c ;  Smyth  and  Lowe,  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Para  ;  Narratwe  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adven- 
ture and  Beadle  ;  Darwin,  Jot^mal  of  Researches ;  Stevenson,  Residence 
in  Peru;  Von  Tschudi,  Peru;  and  Uhtersuchungen  ilber  die  Fauna 
Peruana  ;  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  for  South  America;  Weddell, 
Voyage  dotu  le  Nord  de  la  BoliviCf  ftc. ;  Seeman,  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  ff.M.8.  Herald;  Pentland  and  Miller  in  the  London 
Geographical  Journal.) 

PERU'QIA,  a  delegation  or  province  in  the  Papal  States,  is  boxmded 
N.  by  the  Apennines,  W.  by  Tuscany,  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Spoleto 
and  viterbo,  and  E.  by  those  of  Macerata  and  Spoleto.  Its  length 
ftom  the  Apennines,  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  above  CittJt 
di  Castello,  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Paglia  with  the  Tiber,  is 
about  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  20  to  35  miles.  The  area 
is  1447  square  miles.  The  population  in  1852  amounted  to  222,926. 
The  province  of  Perugia  is  entirely  in  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Lake  of  Perugia  (Trasimenus)  lies  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany ;  its 
circumference  is  about  30  miles,  the  greatest  width  is  about  eight 
miles ;  the  depth  is  not  more  than  30  feet.  It  contains  three  small 
islands.  The  lake  is  inclosed  by  hills  on  the  north,  east,  and  south, 
but  the  western  shore  is  more  open,  merging  into  the  wide  plain  of 
Cortona.  This  lake  is  fed  by  no  permanent  river,  but  by  numerous 
springs  which  rise  fh)m  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  it  has  no  natural 
outlet,  and  in  seasons  of  rain,  when  numerous  streams  run  into  it 
from  the  neighbouring  hUls,  it  used  to  overflow  the  banks,  and 
sometimes  the  waters  have  entered  the  plain  of  Cottoua,  and  mixing 
with  those  of  the  Chiana,  have  flowed  into  the  Arno.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  mischief  occasioned  by  these  floods,  a  tunnel  was  cut  in^ 
the  15th  century  by  Braccia  da  Montone,  lord  of  Perugia,  through  a' 
hill  on  the  south-east  bank  opposite  the  southern  island  of  Polrese. 
The  water  on  issuing  out  of  the  tunnel  flows  into  a  canal,  sets  in  motion 
several  mills,  and  after  a  course  of  about  two  miles  enters  the  river 
Caina,  an  affluent  of  the  Nestor©,  which  is  a  feeder  of  the  Tiber^ 
mouth  of  the  emissary  is  above  the  ordinary  or  summer ' 
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water  flows  into  it  only  in  the  winter  or  after  heavy  raloa.  The  emifliary 
was  repaired  by  order  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1602-3. 

The  site  of  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  ia  supposed 
to  be  near  Passignano  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake,  where  the 
hills  recede  some  way  from  the  shore.  The  province  of  Penigia  ia 
chiefly  hilly,  being  crossed  by  oflEsets  from  the  Apennine  chain,  which 
stretch  southward  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tiber. 
South  of  the  town  of  Perugia  are  some  extensive  plains,  one  of  which 
lies  eastward  towsj^ds  Foligno,  and  another  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  towards  Citt&  della  Pieve.  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Tiber  in  the  province  of  Perugia  are  the  Chiascio,  the  Nestore,  the 
Kaja,  and  the  Paglia  which  receives  the  Chiana,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
of  Chiusi  in  Tuscany.    [Chiana,  Val  dl] 

The  province  of  Perugia  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Apennines.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wine,  oil,  silk, 
and  grass,  on  which  lai^  herds  of  fine  homed  cattle  are  fed :  nearly 
one-half  of  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  by  the  city  of  Rome  is 
supplied  by  cattle  from  Perugia.  The  Lake  of  Perugia  abounds  with 
fish,  which  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export;  and  the  shores  are 
frequented  by  numerous  aquatic  birds.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except 
in  a  few  low  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiana  near  Citt&  della  Pieve. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are — ^Psbttoia  ;  AfiSiBi ;  Noobba. 
JPoligno,  a  pleasant  well-built  town  on  the  Topiuo,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Fulginium,  ia  said  to  have  risen  to  importance  only 
about  the  11th  century,  after  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Forum  Flaminii  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other  fine 
churches ;  manufactures  of  woollens  and  silks,  exisnaive  paper-mills, 
and  7300  inhabitants.  Todi,  the  ancient  Tudertvm,  a  city  first  of  the 
XJmbri,  next  of  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  stands 
on  a  hill  above  the  Tiber.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  another  handsome 
church  built  after  the  design  of  Bramante,  with  several  remains  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  town  walls 
and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mars.  The  population  is  about  3000. 
Cittd  di  Castdlo,  a  well-built  town,  with  5000  inhabitants,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Tiber,  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  contains  several  fine 
churches  (in  which  are  some  good  paintings),  and  a  palace  of  Uie  former 
baronial  family  of  Yitelli  Oitid  della  Pieve,  a  small  town  situated  on 
an  eminence  above  the  Chiana,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  OutUdo,  a 
walled  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tadinum, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Its  neighbourhood  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Qoths  under  Totila  by  the  Romans  under 
l^arses.  SpeUo,  a  few  miles  north  of  Foligno,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hispellum,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  its 
walls,  a  Roman  gate  called  Porta  Veneris,  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Macrinus,  and  an  amphitheatre  in  the  plain*below  the 
town.  Spello  has  seveiul  churches,  with  good  paintings,  a  college^ 
and  about  2400  inhabitants. 

PERUGIA,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  is  built  on  a  high  hill  which  forms  two  summits,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  82  miles  N.  from  Rome,  and  has  about  19,000 
inhabitants,  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  surrounded  by  waUs  in  the 
form  of  a  polygon.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  squares  are  lined  by 
massive  old  buildings.  It  has  also  numerous  churches  with  lofty 
domes,  fijie  gates,  and  retains  all  the  appearance  of  an  important 
though  now  somewhat  decayed  city.  Perugia  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  it 
has  a  long-estabUshed  university,  which  \»  attended  by  between  300 
and  400  students.  In  connection  with  the  university  are  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes  with  some  valuable  manuscripts,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
oollection  of  minerals,  and  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  rich  in  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  bronzes,  vases,  snd  medals.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  a  oollection  of  pictures  by  natives  of  Perugia  and  its  terri- 
tory; there  are  also  several  private  gidleries  of  paintings.  Perugia 
has  a  school  of  music,  two  theatres,  a  dramatic  academy,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  a  literary  club.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  above 
six  miles,  but  much  of  the  area  within  is  not  built  upon.  The  citadel, 
from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view,  was  built  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
Perugia  has  manufactories  of  silks,  woollens,  and  soap;  brandy 
distilleries ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  its  fertile 
territory — com,  oil,  wool,  wine,  and  cattle.  Large  cattle-fairs  are  held 
in  August  and  November. 

Among  the  manv  churches  of  Perugia,  said  to  be  above  a  hundred, 
the  most  remarkable  are—the  Duomo,  or  caUiedral,  which  is  built  in  the 
gothic  style  and  decorated  with  good  paintings.  A  celebrated  painting 
by  Pemgino,  representing  the  Marriage  of  the  Viigin,  which  adorned 
this  church,  was  taken  away,  with  many  other  master-pieces,  at  the 
first  invasion  of  Bonaparte.  The  church  of  San  Francesco  formerly 
contained  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Raffiielle,  now  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery.  The  vast  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Pietro  is 
decorated  with  several  paintings  by  Vasari.  The  church  of  San 
Domenico  has  a  fine  coloured-glass  window  in  the  choir ;  it  contains 
also  the  finely-sculptured  tomb  of  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who  died  at 
Perugia  in  1304.  The  town-house  (Palazzo  dei  Priori),  a  vast  gothic 
building,  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, contains  the  archives  of  Perugia.  The  old  exchange  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  frescoes  by  Pemgino.  The  square  before  the  cathedral 
contains  a  fine  fountain,  with  sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa.  In  the 
square  Del  Papa  is  the  brdh«e  statue  of  Julius  III.  seated  in  a  chair, 


east  by  Vinoenio  Danti  of  Perugia.  The  Place  Qrimana  has  a  hand- 
some gate,  said  to  be  of  Etruscan  construction,  but  called  the  Arch  of 
Augustus.  The  ohuroh  of  San  Angelo  is  built  on  tiie  site  and  with 
the  materiala  of  an  ancient  templa  About  a  mile  from  the  walls  of 
the  town  there  is  an  ancient  Etrusoan  sepulchral  structure^  with  an 
arched  vault  and  an  Etruscan  inscription.  Many  objects  of  remoto 
antiquity  have  been  diBoovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  AjchsBological  Museum. 

PertLtia  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan  dominion  by  a  colony  of 
Umbri  from  Sarsina.  (Servius,  x.  201.)  It  acted  a  principal  part  in 
the  wars  of  the  Etruscans  against  Rome ;  its  troops  were  defeated  by 
the  consul  L.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  then  Pemsia^  together  with  Arre- 
tiam,  sued  for  peace  and  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  B.C.  294.  (Livy, 
X.  31,  37.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  Perusia  was  one  of  the  allied 
towns  that  sent  timber  and  provisions  to  Scipio  to  fit  out  his  arma- 
ment against  Africa.  During  the  second  triumvirate,  the  consul 
Lucius  Antonius  shut  hims^  up  in  the  town  of  Perusia,  where  he 
sustained  a  long  siege^  and  at  last,  through  famine,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Octavianus,  who  gave  up  the  town  to  plunder.  Perusia 
was  on  that  occasion  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Perusia  Augusta.  At  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  it  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  under  Totila.  It 
afterwards  ruled  itself  for  a  time  as  a  free  municipality,  had  its  fac- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  its  own  tyranta,  and  at  last  submitted 
voluntarily  to  the  rule  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  one  of  the  best  chief- 
tains of  the  middle  ages.  Pope  Paul  IIL  united  it  to  the  Papal  State. 

PfiRUWELZ.    [Haihault.] 

PE'SARO-E-URBPNO,  a  legation  or  province  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  province  of  Anoona,  N.  by  the  Adriatic, 
W.  by  the  province  of  Forli  and  Tuscany,  and  S.  by  Uie  province  of 
Perugia.  The  area  is  1358  square  miles :  the  population  in  1850  was 
241,612.  The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  divides  the  pro- 
vince of  Pesaro-e-Urbino  from  Tuscany,  projects  eastward  towards  the 
Adriatic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urbino,  and  sends  off  several  ofibets, 
which  run  to  the  sesrcoast^  forming  the  natural  boundary  betweoi 
Northern  and  Southern  Italy.  The  mountain  on  which  San  Marino 
stands  forms  part  of  one  of  these  offsets.  [San  Marino.]  Several 
streams  run  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the  Apennines  to  the  se^ 
The  Conca  runs  between  the  provinces  of  Forli  and  Pesaro,  and  enters 
the  sea  near  La  CattoUca.  The  Foglia  (ancient  Pisaorus)  rises  in  the 
Apennines  of  Carpegna,  on  the  Tuscan  border,  and  entm  the  sea  at 
the  town  of  Pesara  Farther  south  is  the  Metauro,  the  largest  river 
in  the  province,  which  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Apennines  that 
bound  the  valley  of  the  upper  Tiber.  It  runs  fint  due  east,  then 
north-east  past  Fossombronc^  and  enters  the  sea  near  Fano,  after  a 
course  of  60  miles.  The  principal  feeder  of  the  Metauro  is  the 
Cantiano,  which  comes  frx>m  the  mountains  of  Gubbio,  and  joins  it  on 
the  right  bank  between  Fossombrone  and  Furlo.  According  to  a 
tradition  among  the  country-people,  the  spot  at  which  Hasdmbal  was 
defeated  and  lolled  is  a  plain  above  the  confluence  of  the  Csmtiana. 
A  tower  on  a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metauro,  is  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  HasdrubaL  The  Flarainian  road  from  Fano  crosses  the 
Metauro  above  Fossombrone,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Cantiano, 
ascending  the  Apennines  above  the  source  of  the  latter  river,  and 
afterwards  descending  by  Gualdo  to  Nocera.  The  Cdsano  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Avellana,  passes  P^igola,  and  enters  the  sea  north-west 
of  Sinigaglia.    The  Misa  enters  the  sea  at  Sinigaglia. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly ;  some  parts  of  it  are  very 
fertile,  but  the  mountains  are  generally  barren.  The  lower  hills  are 
planted  with  vines  end  olive-  and  mulberxytrees.  Good  pasture  is  also 
abundant    Coal  is  found  near  Pesaro. 

TotMis.— U&BiNO.  Petaro,  the  ancient  Puawnm,  a  weU-built  town 
and  a  biriiop's  see,  built  upon  a  rocky  and  wooded  hill  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Foglia,  has  several  fine  churches  with  acme  good 
paintings ;  several  pakoes,  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  the  legate ; 
a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes,  with  a  museum  and  a  cabinet  of 
models.  Pesaro  has  a  small  harbour,  several  manufactories  of  silks, 
pottery  and  glass,  and  leather,  and  about  17,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  bv  a  bastioned  wall.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  della  Revere,  great  patrons  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  surrounding  territory,  which  produces  excellent  figs, 
IS  covered  with  pleasant  country-houses.  Pesaro  has  a  civil  snd 
crmiinal  courts  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  college,  and  a  clerical  semi- 
nary.    It  is  the  bu^hplace  of  RossinL     Fano,  the  ancient  Panum 

f  A  n???v",*.*®*'P°'^  ^"^  **^  *^®  ™o^^^  o^  <^®  Metauro,  with  about 
10,000  ii^bitants.  It  hss  a  triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  Aujniatus. 
several  churches  with  paintmgs  by  Guide  aud  Quercino,  a  handsome 
theatre,  some  silk  manufactories,  and  a  public  library.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  wsils.  The  harbour  is  nearly  useless,  from  the  accu- 
mulation  of  sand ;  only  vesseU  of  very  light  draught  enter  it 
Stn^aglta,  the  ancient  Sena  QaUica,  is  a  bustUng  town  with  a  amaU 
harbour,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
It  is  chiefly  remsrkablo  on  account  of  its  great  fair,  which  is  held  in 
the  month  of  July,  and  is  frequented  by  tmdes-people  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  also  from  other  countries,  for  the  sale  and  purchue  of 

AU  articles  enter  the  fair  free,  but  pay  duty  on  paving  the  gates  into 
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the  country.  The  jGur  of  Sinigaglia  baa  been  held  einoe  1200,  and 
was  mttde  free  by  Pope  Paul  II.  in  1464.  Fosiombrone,  situated  on  a 
hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  niina  of  Forum  Sempronii,  which 
are  lower  down  the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  is  a  bishop's  see,  has 
aeveral  churches  and  convents,  a  bridge  over  the  Metauro,  and  about 
6500  inhabitants.  The  silk  manufactured  by  steam  machinery  at 
Fossombrone  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy.  The  town  is  also  famous 
for  its  woollen  manufactures.  The  Flaminiau  Way  from  Fano  to 
Foligno  through  Fossombrone  traverses  an  extremely  beautiful  country 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Metauro.  Crossing  the  Metauro,  it  then 
runs  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Cantiano,  traversing  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  in  which  Hasdrubal  was  slain,  B.O.  207.  At  the  Pass  of 
Furlo  the  road  is  earned  for  above  half  a  mUe  on  shelves  and  through 
a  tunnel,  out  in  thd  rocky  precipices  that  overhang  the  Cantiano. 
Oubbio,  the  ancient  Iguviumf  a  city  of  the  Umbri,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  source  of  the  Chiascio,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tiber.  It  has  several  churches  and  other  buildings 
worthy  of  notice,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  Old  Iguvium  was  in  a 
lower  situation  than  the  present  town ;  the  amphitheatre  is  still  in  toler- 
able preservation.  There  is  also  an  ancient  tomb,  with  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  Traces  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apennius,  an  old  deity 
of  the  Umbri,  are  visible  a  few  miles  from  Gubbio.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood also  were  found,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  oentury,  the 
seven  bronze  tablets  written  partly  in  Etruscan  and  partly  in  Latin 
characters,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eugubine  Tables,  which  are 
now  in  the  museum  of  Qubbio.  Cagli,  the  ancient  CcUlit,  a  Roman 
colony,  on  the  Flaminiau  road,  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  some 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  an  important  trade  in  leather  and  dressed 
skins.  Drbcmia^  a  modem  town,  which  derives  its  name  from  Pope 
Urban  VIIL,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Metauro;  has  a  collegiate 
church,  a  manufactory  of  majolica,  or  delft  ware,  and  about  4400 
inhabitants.  Pirgoktt  on  the  C^saao,  has  5600  inhabitants,  and 
extensive  carpet-factoriea 

PESCARA.    [Abbuzzo.] 

PESCIA.    [FiBEKZE.] 

PESCINA.    [Abbuzzo.1 

PESCO  COSTANZO.    [Abbuzzo.] 

PESHAWUR,  formerly  a  frontier  town  of  Afghanistan,  is  now 
included  in  the  government  of  the  Paujab,  and  occupied  permanently 
by  a  body  of  British  troops.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  spacious  and 
well-watered  plain,  in  34**  N.  lat,  71**  38'  W.  long.,  12  mUes  E.  from 
the  Kbyber  Pass,  and  40  miles  W.  from  Attock.  The  town,  which  is 
about  5  miles  in  circumference,  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  50,000.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  are  paved ; 
the  houses  are  generally  constructed  of  bride.  The  public  buildings 
include  the  mosques  and  a  laige  caravanseraL 

PESQUEIRA.    [Bkiba.] 

PESTH,  the  most  populous  city  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  47**  30^ 
N.  lat,  19°  4'  £.  long.,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
20  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  course  of  the  river,  till  then  nearly 
from  west  to  eas^  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here  about  1500  feet  broad,  is  the  city 
of  Ofen.  [BuDA.]  The  two  cities  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge,  erected  by  Mr.  Tieraey  Clark,  an 
English  engineer,  and  opened  in  January  1849.  The  city  of  Pesth  is 
about  7  mUes  in  circumference.  It  consists  of  five  principal  parts — 
1,  the  old  town,  which,  though  antiquated  and  irregularly  built, 
contains  some  fine  buil<^ngs ;  2,  the  Leopoldstadt,  or  new  town ;  3, 
the  Theresienstadt ;  4,  the  Josephstadt ;  and  5,  the  Franzstadt — so 
named  after  the  sovereigns  in  whose  reigns  they  were  built  Leopold- 
stadt is  now  joined  to  the  old  town,  the  walls  which  formerly  sur- 
rounded the  latter  having  been  levelled  to  make  room  for  new 
buildings.  Leopoldstadt  is  built  on  a  very  regular  plan.  The  other 
three  parts  or  suburbs  are  separated  from  these  two  by  a  very  broad 
street  The  population  of  the  city,  Including  the  garrison,  is  about 
75,000,  of  whom  about  five-sixths  are  Roman  Catholics.  Among  the 
12  Roman  Catholic  churches,  that  of  the  university  is  distingi:dshed 
by  its  fine  steeple  and  excellent  fresco  paintings.  The  Qreek  church 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city,  but  the  Calvinist  churches 
are  very  plain  edifices.  Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  following 
deserve  notice :  the  great  barracks  built  by  Charles  V L ;  the  hospital 
of  invalids,  which  serves  as  barracks  for  a  regiment  of  artillery ;  the 
theatre,  a  very  handsome  edifice,  capable  of  containing  3000  spectators ; 
the  national  museum,  and  the  university.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1635  at  Tymau.  In  1777  it  was  transferred  by  Maria  Theresa  to 
Ofen,  and  in  1784  by  Joseph  II.  to  Pesth.  There  are  45  professors 
and  about  700  students.  The  university  has  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural  lustoiy,  and  an  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical collection.  Connected  with  it  are  the  botanic  garden,  the 
veterinary  school,  the  university  hospital,  and  the  observatory  at  Ofen. 
[BuDA.]  The  national  museum,  which  is  independent  of  the  university, 
was  founded  by  Count  Szecsenyi,  who  gave  to  it  his  fine  library 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  Hungarian  coins  and  medals.  The  col- 
lection of  coins  and  medals  contains  above  60,000  specimens,  of  which 
the  Qreek,  Roman,  and  other  antique  silver  medals  amount  to  above 
12,000.  The  gymnasium  of  the  Piarists  has  800  scholars;  and  the 
city  normal  school  (likewise  in  the  convent  of  the  Piarists),  above  400. 
The  Magyar  Academy  is  an  institution  of  recent  establishment 


The  maaufactures  of  Pesth  are  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  jewellery^ 
and  musical  instruments ;  that  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly. 
Pesth  has,  next  to  Vienna,  the  greatest  trade  of  any  city  on  the 
Danube.  It  has  four  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  a  fortnight  The 
principal  articles  sold  are  manufactures  and  colonial  produce,  and  the 
natural  products  of  the  country,  such  as  cattle,  wine,  wool,  tobacco, 
and  raw  hides,  honey,  wax,  &c.  The  environs  of  Pesth  are  not 
picturesque,  the  city  being  situated  on  a  sandy  phdn,  but  there  ara 
some  fine  promenades,  such  as  the  Qrove,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city ;  the  gardens  of  Baron  Orczy ;  and  the  Palatine,  or  Margaret 
Island,  in  the  Danube,  which  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens  with 
great  taste.    Pesth  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vienna. 

Pesth  has  been  frequently  laid  waste  by  war,  and  was  for  nearly 
160  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not  finally 
expelled  till  1686.  Civil  war  followed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  Pesth  was  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  improvement  may  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  it  has  since  been  progressive  and  rapid.  The  winter  of 
1838  was  disastrous  to  Pesth,  above  1200  houses  being  destroyed  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Danube,  but  in  rebuilding  the  houses  consider- 
able improvement  was  effected  iu  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The 
Huagarian  insurrection  of  1848  affected  very  materially  the  condition 
of  Pesth  and  of  its  sister  town,  Buda.  The  principal  incidents  of  the 
struggle,  so  far  as  the  Hungarian  capital  is  concerned,  are  noticed  in 
the  article  Buda. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Northamptonshire,  a  dty,  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Neo,  in  52**  35'  N.  lat,  15'  W.  long.,  distant  40  miles 
N.E.  from  Northampton,  81  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
76  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  8672.  The  borough  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Peter* 
borough  Poor-Law  Union  contains  40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  100,514  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,957. 

At  this  place  a  Benedictine  abbey  was  founded  by  Peada,  son  of 
Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  soon  after  the  revival  of  Christianity 
among  the  Saxons.  About  870  the  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes ;  it  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  about  which  time  the 
name  of  Bui^h,  otherwise  Gilden-burgh,  from  the  wealth  and  splendour 
of  the  abbey,  or  Peter-burgh,  from  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
was  applied  to  the  town.  On  two  occasions  the  greater  part  of  the  village 
and  the  abbey  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  monastic  buildings  were 
gradually  restored  and  augmented ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  under  Henry  VIIL,  Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
abbeys  then  existing.  Having  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
new  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry,  the  buildings  were  preserved  entire. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  great  devastations  were  oommitted. 
The  cathedral  itself  was  much  injured,  and  many  of  the  other  con- 
ventual buildings  were  utterly  demolished  and  the  materials  sold. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well-paved  and  lighted.  The 
corn  exchange,  a  neat  building  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  in  1848, 
contains  a  spacious  market-room,  lighted  by  a  handsome  lantern  root 
The  jail  and  house  of  correction  for  the  liberty  of  Peterborough  is  in 
the  Norman  style.  Besides  the  cathedral,  Uiere  is  a  large  parish 
church,  a  handsome  stone  building.  There  are  also  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists. The  Cathedral  Grammar  or  Chapter  school  has  an  endowment 
of  1002.  per  annum  for  the  education  of  20  boys,  who  receive  an 
aunual  payment  of  52.  each,  and  are  entitled  to  compete  for  three 
scholarships  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1854  was  33.  There  are  also  another  Endowed  school.  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  mechanics  institute,  with  a  library,  a  dispen- 
sary and  infirmary,  rebuilt  in  1845,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are 
amshouses  for  52  poor  persons. 

The  cathedral  of  Peterborough  is  a  regular  cmciform  structure  of 
Norman  and  early  English  character,  remarkable  for  the  solidity  and 
massiveness  of  its  construction.  Its  erection  was  commenced  in  1117 
by  John  de  Sais,  or  Sees,  a  Norman,  then  abbot  It  is  probable  that 
the  choir  was  the  part  first  erected.  It  has  a  semicircular  eastern 
end :  the  aisles  have  subsequently  been  carried  out  square  by  an 
addition  of  perpendicular  character.  The  building  was  carried  on 
by  degrees  under  successive  abbots.  The  central  tower  is  low, 
and  forma  a  lantern.  The  fine  western  front  of  the  cathedral 
is  an  addition  to  the  nave ;  it  consists  of  a  lofty  portico  of  three 
compartments,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  narrowest;  each  com- 
partment has  an  arch  equal  in  height  to  the  nave,  supported  by 
triangular  piers  faced  with  clustered  shafts,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  and  richly  ornamented  pediment  and  a  cross.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  western  front  is  a  lofty  turret^  flanked  at  the  angles  by  clustered 
shafts  and  pinnacles^  and  crowned  with  spires.  The  inner  roof  of 
the  nave  and  of  the  great  transepts  is  painted  wood ;  the  choir  has  a 
wooden  groined  roof  of  very  inferior  workmanship  and  appearance. 
The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follows  : — Total  length  476  feet 
5  inches,  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  78  feet,  height  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  church  78  feet,  breadth  of  the  church  at  the  great  transepts 
203  feety  breadth  of  the  transepts  69  feety  height  of  lantern  135  feet; 
length  of  the  western  front  156  feet^  height  of  the  turrets  at  tho 
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extramities  of  the  west  front  156  feet»  height  of  the  ceninl  tower 
from  the  ground  150  feet  At  the  west  end  ia  a  laiige  court,  the  entry 
to  which  from  the  town  is  by  a  gateway  of  Norman  architecture, 
with  some  later  additions.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  is  a  range 
of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
■idea  the  catiiedral  is  surrounded  by  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
eitizena.  The  entrance  gate  to  this  cemetery  from  the  western  court 
ia  by  a  gate  of  late  perpendicular  architecture,  remarkably  rich  in 
ornament.  The  bishop's  secretary's  office,  and  registry  for  wills  and 
diocesan  documents,  lately  erected  in  the  minster  precincts,  harmonises 
in  style  with  the  cathedral  buildings. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Peterborough  is  chiefly  in  com,  coal,  timber, 
lime,  bricks,  and  stone.  There  is  a  very  extensive  steam  flour-milL 
The  Ken  is  navigable  for  boats.  Markete  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  July  10th  aod  October  2nd. 

Thero  is  no  corporation  at  Peterborough.  The  dean  and  chapter 
exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction;  their  steward  holds  a  court  for  trying 
all  actions,  personal  or  mixed,  arising  within  the  city.  Peterborough 
has  sent  members  to  parliament  fram  1  Edward  VI.  (1647). 

The  bishopric  of  Peterborough  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  and  is  divided  into  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Northampton  and  Leicester.  It  consists  of  524  benefices, 
and  includes  the  dean,  2  archdeacons,  4  canons,  14  honorary  canons, 
8  minor  canons,  and  a  chanoellor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed 
at  4500^ 

PETERBOROUGH.    [Canada.] 

PETERHEAD,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and 
sea-port^  in  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  is  situated  in  57°  80'  N.  lat., 
1"  46'  W.  long.,  about  82  miles  N.N.E.  from  Aberdeen,  on  a  peninsula 
running  south-eastward  into  the  North  Sea.  The  two  harbours,  the 
New  North  Harbour  and  the  South  Harbour,  are  near  the  south- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  opposite  sides  of  which  they 
are  formed ;  both  harbours  are  furnished  with  ouays  and  protected 
by  piers.  The  population  in  1851  was  7298.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  provost  and  11  councillors.  It  unites  with  Banff,  CuUen,  Elgin, 
Inverury,  and  Kintore  in  the  return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  generally  paved  with  dressed 
granite  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  built  of  granite,  which 
is  quarried  near  the  town.  The  principal  public  building  is  the  town- 
ball.  The  market-cross  is  a  granite  pillar  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The 
parish  church  has  a  granite  spire  118  feet  high.  There  are  chapels 
for  Episcopalians,  the  Free  Church,  United  Pi^esbyterians,  and  Inde- 
pendents, a  parochial  school,  the  'town  school;'  a  reading  society, 
with  a  large  library ;  a  scientific  association,  and  a  news-room.  The 
chief  exports  are  grain,  meal,  butter,  pork,  herrings,  cod-fish,  and  eggs ; 
the  impoits  are  lime,  wool,  timber,  salt,  flour,  and  general  merchandise. 
The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Peter- 
head on  December  81  st  1858  was  48,  of  9731  tons.  During  the  year 
1858  there  entered  the  port  665  sailing-vessels,  of  88,821  tons,  and 
24  steam-vessels,  of  8888  tons  burden ;  and  there  cleared  664  sailing- 
vessels,  of  40,778  tons,  and  24  steam-vessels,  of  8888  tons  burden. 
The  herriog  firiiery  is  usually  productive.  There  is  a  salmon  fishery 
in  the  river  Ugie.  The  market  is  on  Friday;  two  half-yearly  fairs 
are  held. 

A  few  miles  south  ft'om  Peterhead,  on  the  sea-coast,  are  situated  the 
BuUers  of  Buchan,  a  nearly  round  basin,  about  80  yards  wide,  formed 
in  a  hollow  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea.  The  waves  enter  the 
basin  under  a  natural  arch.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  round  which  there 
is  a  narrow  path  about  80  yards  from  the  water ;  when  the  sea  is  high 
in  a  storm  the  scene  is  exceedingly  grand. 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  extends 
from  57*^  66'  to  60°  85'  N.  lat.,  21°  5'  to  38°  62'  K.  long.  It  is  formed 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Ingermannland,  or  Ingria,  a  part  of  Carelia, 
and  some  circles  formerly  belonging  to  Novogorod.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Finland,  and  Lake  Ladoga ;  E.  by  Novo- 
gorod ;  S.  by  Pskow;  and  W.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  Esthonia. 

The  country  is  for  the  most  pai*t  level,  and  in  the  north-east  part  It 
la  low,  and  full  of  swamps  and  morasses.  In  the  south  it  is  rather 
more  elevated.  The  government  contains  many  forests  and  some 
good  arable  land.  More  than  half  of  the  surface  is  covered  by 
morasses,  forests,  and  lakes.  The  principal  lakes  are  the  Ladoga, 
Peipus,  and  Pskow.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Neva,  the  Luga,  the 
Narova,  and  the  Wolohow.  The  Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga,  near 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  from  which  point  to  its  mouth  the  whole 
course,  including  the  windings  of  the  river,  is  40  miles  to  the  Bay  of 
Cronstadt,  whi(£  may  be  considered  as  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
banks  ore  rather  elevated ;  the  breadth  varies  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and 
the  water  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  limpid.  Within  the  city  of 
St  Petersburg  it  divides  into  several  branches.  The  climate  is  cold, 
damp,  aud'not  favourable  to  agriculture.  The  stmimer  is  short,  but  in 
general  fine  and  often  very  hot :  thunder-storms  are  neither  frequent  nor 
violent  The  area  of  the  government  is  about  20,520  square  miles.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  circles.  The  population  in  1846  was  648,700, 
exclusive  of  the  capital.  The  ci*ops  raised  are  insufficient  to  supply  the 
great  population  of  the  capital.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Peters- 
burg fine  gardens  and  parks ;  kitchen-gardens,  which  produce  veget- 
ables in  abundance,  and  numerous  hot-houses  which  supply  the  capital 
wtih  pines,  melons,  pine-apples,  asparagus,  &c    Timber  is  the  chief 


sonroe  of  wealth;  the  forests,  thongh  much  injured  by  waste  and  bad 
management,  being  still  of  immense  extent  The  country-people  rear 
great  numbers  of  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys  for  the  markets  of  St 
Petersburg.  Fish  are  tolerably  abundant  The  mineral  kingdom 
affords  granite,  limestone,  marl,  brick-earth,  pottera'-cUy,  Ac.  The 
villagers  manufacture  wooden  wares  of  various  kinds.  Trade  and 
manufactures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  oapital :  there  are 
however  considerable  manufactories  of  cloth,  camlet^  and  blankets,  as 
well  aa  several  glaas-housee  at  Jamburg  (2000  inhabitants),  on  the 
Luga,  and  of  printed  calico  at  Schkuaelburff,  on  an  island  where  the 
Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga.  Narva,  the  oapital  town  of  the  cirdo 
of  Narva,  is  situated  in  59°  24'  N.  lat,  28°  12'  £.  long.,  and  has  a 
population  of  5500,  most  of  whom  ore  of  German  descent  It  stands 
chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Narowa^  which  comes  from  Lake 
Peipus  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  about  10  miles  below  the 
town.  It  is  surrouxided  with  a  rampart,  and  in  the  suburb  of  Ivan- 
gorod,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  lai^ge 
fortress.  Narva  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  are 
separated  by  a  rampart  and  by  the  river.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  brick,  and  stuccoed  white.  There  are  7  stone  and  2  wooden  Greek 
churches,  and  2  stone  Lutheran  churches,  an  exchange,  and  a  good 
German  school  The  port  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  balks, 
planks,  flax,  hemp,  com,  and  furs.  The  fishery  in  the  Baltic  is  very 
productive,  and  the  lampreys  and  smoked  salmon  of  Narva  are  cele- 
brated. The  barks  which  come  down  the  Narowa  from  Lake  Peipus 
are  unloaded  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the  island  of  Kragholm, 
where  there  is  a  fall  in  the  river  about  12  feet  perpendicular.  Narva 
was  built  in  the  year  1218  by  King  Waldemar.  On  the  30th  Nov., 
1700,  King  Charies  XIL,  with  8200  Swedes,  totaUy  defeated  60,000 
Russians  under  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Duke  of  Croy,  and  stormed 
their  intrenched  camp  near  the  town.  In  1704  however  Peter  the 
Great  took  it  by  storm,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Russia.  Qatichina,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  formed  by  the 
Ischora,  iias  7000  inhabitants,  a  military  orphan-house,  a  fotmdling 
hospital,  and  a  palace,  formerly  a  favourite  residenoe  of  the  late 
empress,  the  consort  of  Alexander  I.  Tzarskoedo,  or  the  Emperor^s 
Village,  about  15  miles  S.  from  St  Petersburg,  has  sprung  up  around 
the  palace  of  that  name,  which  was  erected  by  the  empress  Elisabeth, 
and  restored  after  a  fire  by  Alexander  L  [Cborbtadt;  Pstebs- 
B0KO,  St.] 

PETERSBURG,  ST.,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated 
in  59°  56'  N.  lat,  30°  20'  E.  long.,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva,  and  had 
478,487  inhabitants  in  1848.  St  Petersburg  has  at  first  sight  a 
striking  appearanoe :  the  breadth  and  cleanliness  of  the  streel^  the 
elegance  of  the  buildings,  the  noble  canals  which  traverse  the  city,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  ^ifices  on  their  banks,  make  altogether  a  most 
impressive  spectacle.  All  is  grand,  extensive,  large,  and  open ;  the 
streets  seem  to  oonsist  entirely  of  palaces ;  the  edifices  are  lofty  and 
elegant  The  public  structures,  quays,  piers,  and  ramparts,  are  com- 
posed of  masses  of  solid  granite.  In  1708  Peter  the  Great  chose  this 
spot,  then  just  taken  from  the  Swedes,  for  the  site  of  a  fortified  sea- 
port In  some  respects  the  position  was  unfavourable  as  the  site  of 
a  capital  It  was  a  low  marshy  island,  in  summer  covered  with  mud.' 
and  in  winter  a  frozen  pool.  The  adjacent  country  was  covered  with 
marshes  and  impenetrable  forests,  the  haunts  of  bears  and  wolves. 
But  it  was  important  to  have  a  strong  position  like  this  as  a  check 
upon  the  Swedes  :  besides,  this  was  the  only  place  through  which  an 
intercourse  Oould  be  established  with  civilised  Europe,  an  object  which 
Peter  had  much  at  heart  When  Peter  the  Great  died  in  1725  the  city 
contained  75,000  inhabitants ;  in  1762,  when  Catherine  II.  ascended 
the  throne,  the  population  was  110,000;  it  Is  now  about  500,000,  of 
whom  nearly  two-thirds  are  males. 

The  Neva,  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  which  the  city  is  built,  runs 
first  towards  the  north,  and  then  turning  to  the  west,  sends  out 
towards  the  north  an  arm  called  the  Nevka,  which  again  divides  into 
two  branches  called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Nevka.  The  main  river, 
after  throwing  out  the  Nevka,  divides  into  two  branches — the  Little 
Neva,  which  runs  north-west ;  and  the  Great  Neva,  which  runs  south* 
west.  Thus  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  receives  the  Neva  by  four  great 
arms,  which  form  several  islandf.  On  the  island  to  which  the  name 
of  St  Petersburg  was  first  given  Peter  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
fortress.  In  the  spring  of  1703  he  collected  a  number  of  Russian, 
Tartar,  Cossack,  Colmuck,  Finnish,  and  other  peasants,  and  workmen 
were  sent  for  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  At  this  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  war,  soldiers  were  encamped  on  both  sides  of 
the  Neva.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  subsistence  for  so  many 
persons^  The  surrounding  country  was  desolated  by  a  long  war,  and 
provisions  were  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  workmen,  exposed  to  oold 
and  damp,  perished  from  fatigue  and  want,  and  the  foundation  of  St 
Petersburg  cost  the  lives  of  100,000  men. 

The  city,  in  Its  present  state,  is  of  a  circubr  form,  but  rather  irre- 
gular.  The  circuit  is  nearly  twenty  miles,  but  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  area  is  covered  with  buildings.  Fires  frequently  occur,  in  conse- 
quence of  many  houses  being  built  of  wood ;  but  wooden  houses 
are  not  allowed  to  be  built  now,  except  in  the  suburbs.  The  most 
considerable  and  the  handsomest  portion  is  the  southern,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neva,  including  the  four  Admiralty  quarters ;  between  this  and 
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the  norfchem  or  right  bank  of  the  Great  Nevka  lie,  from  south  to  north, 
1,  Waaaily-Ostroy :  2,  St.  Peter^s  Island,  the  Island  of  Petrovsky,  and 
the  Apothecaries    Island;    3,   Kammenoi>0-'<trov,    Krestovsky,  and 
Yelagin,  a  group  of  islands  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  avenues  of 
trees,  and  country-houses,  which  in  summer  are  the  resort  of  the  rich. 
The  cit^  is  divided  into  12  districts,  and  these  again  into  quarters. 
Few  cities  have  such  long  and  broad  streets  as  St.  Petersburg.     They 
are  from  60  to  120  feet  broad;  and  the  Nevsky  Perspective  is  14,350 
feet  long,  theQreat  Perspectiye  10,220  feet,  and  eight  others  6000  feet. 
The  stone  pavement  is  in  general  bad,  and  requires  to  be  laid  down 
afresh  every  year;  a  pavement  of  hexagonal  blocks  of  wood,  covered 
with  tar,  has  been  found  to  be  more  durable  and  cheaper,  and  is  used 
in  many  of  the  principal  streets,  which  have  broad  flsg-pavemeitts  for 
the  foot-passengers.    There  are  no  wells,  but  the  water  of  the  Neva  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  inhibltants.    A  bridge  of  granite  has 
been  recently  constructed  across  the  Neva.    There  are  two  bridges  of 
boats  over  the  Neva,  and  three  over  its  arms ;  one  of  them,  near  the 
citadel,  is  2730  feet  long.    These  bridges  are  removed  whenever  danger 
is  apprehended  from  the  ice,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and 
in  the  spring.    There  are  about  130  bridges  over  the  canals,  many  of 
which  are  of  granite ;  several  of  cast  iron,  two  of  which  are  handsome 
suspension  bridges ;  and  many  of  wood.    The  Great  or  Southern  Neva 
is  here  from  900  to  1200  feet  wide,  and  its  south  or  left  bank,  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  feet,  exclusive  of  the  Admiralty,  whi(^  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  is  furnished  with  a  quay  of  granite;  a  work  which  for 
utility  and  magnificence  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  the  reign 
of  Catherine  if.     The  pai't  of  the  quay  to  the  east  of  the  Admiralty  is 
called  the  Imperial  Quay,  or  the  Quay  of  the  Court;  that  on  the  west 
was,  till  the  present  war  broke  out,  denominated  the  English  Quay, 
being  liued  with  a  row  of  splendid  mansions  originally  built  or  occupied 
by  English  merchants.    The  Quay  of  Wassily-Ostrov,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  which  was  completed  in  1834,  is  still  finer,  but  not  so  extensive. 
It  is  adorned  with  two  colossal  sphinxes  brought  from  Egypt,  which 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.    Among  other  buildings 
here  ai*e  the  Custom  House,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  HoteU 
des-Minea.     There  are  140  Russian-Greek    churches,  40    of  othrr 
Christian  communities,  2  Greek  convents,  a  synagogue,  aad  a  mosque. 
DiviDO  service  is  performed  iu  15  languages.    Of  the  Greek  ohurches 
the  most  remarkable  are — 1,  the  Isaac  s  church,  a  magnificent  edifioe 
built  of  marble ;  2,  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Mother  of  God  of 
Casan ;  3,  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas ;  4,  the  church  of  Alexander 
Nevsky,  in  the  convent  of  the  same  name,  containing  the  body  of  the 
saint  in  a  silver  sarcophagus ;  5,  the  church  of  Sk  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
in  the  citadel,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  imperial  family.    The 
number  of  magnificent  palaces  and  public  buildings  is  so  great  that  we 
can  do  little  more  than  barely  enumerate  the  most  remarkable: — 
1.  The  Imperial  Winter  Palace  has  been  described  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous by  all  travellers;  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  all  its  magnificence  in  the  space  of  twelve  months. 
Two  of  the  apartments  deserve  especial  notice — the  Salle  Blanche,  or 
White  Hall,  a  beautiful  ball-room,  the  decorations  of  which  are  in 
pure  white  relieved  with  gilding ;  and  St.  Geoige's  HaU,  which  is  fitted 
up  with  great  magnificence,  and  is  used  for  the  reception  of  ambassi^ 
dors  and  on  other  state  occasions.    By  the  great  exertion  of  the  imperial 
guard,  the  fire  was  prevented  from  extending  to  the  Hermitage,  built  by 
Catherine,  which  contains  a  costly  library,  a  valuable  collection  of  paint* 
ings,  and  other  treasures.      The  Hermitage  communicates  with  the 
Winter  Palace  by  covered  galleries.  2.  The  Marble  PaUce,  an  elegant  but 
gloomy-looking  build  ing.    8.  The  Taurida  Palace,  with  its  fine  gardens ; 
Bo  called  in  honour  of  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  ancient  Tauridi. 
This  palace  was  presented  to  Prince  Potemkin  by  Catherino  II.,  but 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  crown  by  purchase.    4.  The 
Anitohkov  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  late  emperor  Nicholas  while  he 
was  grandduka    5.  The  Old  Michailov  Palace,  where  the  emperor 
Paul  resided  and  died.      6.  The  New  Michailov  Palace  was  built 
between  the  years  1819  and  1825,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in 
Europe.    The  number  of  what  are  called  crown-buildings  is  very  great. 
Among  them  are — 1,  the  Admiralty,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
dockyards ;  2,  the  splendid  building  belonging  to  the  general  staff ; 
3,  in  the  very  extensive  Isaacs  Square,  the  Senate  House,  the  General 
Synod,  the  Palace  of  the  War  Department^  the  large  and  handsome 
riding-school  of  the  guard ;  4,  the  Alexander  Theatre,  iu  the  Nevsky 
Perspective ;  5,  the  fine  palace  of  the  Imperial  Assignat  Bank ;  6,  the 
New  Arsenal ;  7,  the  Goatisoi-Dvor,  or  Merchants'  Inn,  a  great  bazaar, 
two  stories  high  ;  8,  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  &o.    The  Field 
of  Mars,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Suwaroff,  is  extensive  enough  to 
admit  40,000  or  50,000  men  to  be  reviewed  in  it     The  Field  of  Mars 
is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  imperial  gardens,  on  the  third  by  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  row  of  massive  buildings*    The 
most  recent  of  the  public  monuments  is  the  Alexander  Column,  about 
150  feet  in  height^  erected  in  honour  of  Ales^andar  L    There  are  also 
a  celebrated  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great»  and  a  granite 
obelliik,  82  feet  high,  in  honour  of  Bouianzov. 

The  Russian  sovereigns  have  done  much  to  promote  science  and 
learning;  academies  and  schools  have  been  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  by  them,  and  learned  men  invited  from  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  establishments  are— the  university,  founded  in  1819 ; 
the  academy  of  scienoes^  founded  by  Peter  L,  on  the  plan  of  Leibnita; 


the  academy  of  flno  arts;  the  pedagogical  institution  for  training 
teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning;  the  eoolesiastioal 
seminary  in  the  convent  of  St  Alexander  Nevsky ;  the  medioo^hirur- 
gical  acidemy;  four  gymnasia;  the  Oriental  institution;  numerous 
institutions  for  the  army  and  navy;  the  mining  academy;  the  female 
schools  of  St.  Catherine;  the  Smolnoi  convent;  and  the  foundling 
hospitals.  The  collections  of  all  kinds  are  very  rich.  In  the  splendid 
collection  of  minerals  of  the  Mining  Academy  there  is  a  lump  of 
native  gold  weighing  80  lbs.,  and  a  lump  of  platinum  of  10  lbs.  The 
Imperial  public  library  consists  of  above  400,000  volumes;  that  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  100,000  volumes;  and  almost  every 
establishment  has  its  own  library.  Hospitals  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  all  descriptions  are  numerous  and  well  supported. 

The  ground  on  which  St.  Petersburg  stands  is  low  and  swampy,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  a  morais  and  forest»  except  where  it  has  been 
ameliorated  by  industry  and  art  It  is  liable  to  be  inundated  by  the  Neva. 
In  general  the  ice  in  the  Neva  does  not  break  up  before  the  22nd  of  March, 
nor  later  than  the  27th  of  April ;  the  earliest  time  of  the  river's  freezing 
is  the  20th  of  October,  and  the  latest  the  1st  of  December.  The  few 
bright  days  are  generally  during  the  greatest  heat  or  the  severest  cold. 
The  spring  is  very  short ;  a  sudden  transition  brings  summer  at  once, 
which  all  classes  hasten  to  enjoy,  in  the  adjacent  villas,  in  hospitality 
and  social  amusements.  In  summer  the  nights  are  bright  and  generally 
warm.  During  the  night,  parties,  frequently  attended  by  music,  pro- 
monade  the  streets  in  every  directioa  ;  and  the  simple  melody  of  the 
popular  ballads  floats  on  the  air  from  the  boats  that  glide  on  the  canals 
and  the  smo;)th  surface  of  the  Neva.  In  autumn  St  Petersburg  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  winter 
the  cold,  when  it  once  sets  in,  is  equal  and  constant  Aud  it  strengthens 
and  braoes  the  body.  Travelling  in  sledges  over  the  hard  snow  is 
convenient  and  agreeable,  and  the  people  defend  themselves  very 
efficiently  against  the  cold.  All  commercial  intercoiurse  with  foreign 
countries  being  suspended  during  the  winter,  the  citizens  indulge  their 
national  fondness  for  luxury  and  amusements.  The  great  masked  ball 
(as  it  is  called)  on  New  Tear*a  Day  brings  together  persons  of  all  classes 
in  the  Winter  Palace;  tickets  are  very  easily  obtained,  and  above  30,000 
are  usually  issued.  Nobody  however  is  masked,  nor  is  there  nny 
dancing.  The  river  being  frosen  over  for  several  months,  the  populace 
are  amused  with  swings,  roundabouts,  and  the  like ;  and  by  the  ice- 
hills,  which  are  inclined  plains  of  considerable  height,  covered  with 
blocks  of  ice.  The  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  back.  A  low 
sledge  with  one  person  in  it  glides  down  the  plane  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  carried  by  the  impetus  to  the  next  ice-hill,  when  the  driver 
takes  his  sledge  on  his  back,  ascends  the  steps,  and  descends  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  likewise  great  popular  amusements  during  Lent 
in  Isaac's-square.    The  bath  establishments  are  much  frequented. 

In  summer  those  persons  who  have  the  means  go  into  the  country. 
There  are  numerous  country-houses  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  road  to 
Peterhof,  Strelna,  and  Oranienbaum.  Peterhof,  on  the  Bay  of  Cron- 
stadt^  the  road  to  which  is  a  noble  causeway  bordered  by  fine  gardens 
and  oountcy-eeats,  has  a  laige  garden  and  fine  waterworks.  A  grand 
fdte  U  generally  celebrated  here  on  the  13th  of  July  in  honour  of  the 
birthday  of  the  empress  Alexandra,  when  the  gardens  are  splendidly 
illuminated  and  enlivened  with  bands  of  music,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  250,000  persons  are  assembled.  Oranienbaum,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  is  still  more  IfbautifuUy  situated  than  Peterhof.  Zankoje- 
Selo  is  a  very  magnificent  imperial  country-seat,  with  an  immense  park 
and  noble  gardens.  A  laige  portion  of  this  palace  was  burnt  down  in 
1820.  At  a  short  distance  is  the  Pulkowaberg,  a  fine  observatory, 
erected  by  the  emperor  Nicholas.  Pavlovsk,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  is  an  imperial  country-seat,  with  a  fine  park  laid  out  in 
the  English  style  by  Brovm.  At  Gatschina,  Tschesme,  and  Strelna, 
there  are  likewise  country-seats  belonging  to  the  imperial  family. 
[Cronstadt.]  In  1S54  batteries  and  strong  defensive  works  were 
erected  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  the 
Auijdo-French  fleet  upon  Cronstadt  and  the  capital 

St  Petersburg  is  not  only  the  capital  but  the  greatest  manufacturing 
city  of  the  empire^  There  are  numerous  manufactories  of  silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  leather,  glass,  gold  and  silver  articles,  watches,  surgical  instru- 
ments, paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  sugar,  ito.  Some  manufacturing 
establishments  the  government  has  considered  it  advisable  to  carry  on 
upon  its  own  aooount ;  such  are  tiie  great  manufactory  of  tapestry,  a 
large  manufactory  of  aqua-fortis,  with  an  assay-office  and  a  mint;  • 
plate-glass  manufactory,  which  produces  mirrors  14  feet  high  and  7 
feet  wide ;  a  porcelain  manufactory ;  a  great  manufactory  of  cotton 
and  linen,  in  which  steam-engines  are  employed,  at  Alexandrovidc, 
near  the  city ;  a  cannon-foundry,  and  powder-mills. 

The  commerce  of  St  Petersburg  is  very  considerable.  Ships  of 
large  burden  Cannot  oome  up  to  St  Petersburg  in  consequence  of  a 
bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  Nevi^  which  has  not  more  than  nine  feat 
of  water  upon  it  The  gross  imports  into  St  Petersburg  in  1849  were 
valued  at  71,546,996  silver  rubles,  or  about  11,300,000^  sterling;  ths 
exports  amounted  to  38,340,747  silver  rubles,  or  about  6,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  chief  items  in  the  exports  were  hemp,  flax,  tow,  linseed, 
tallow,  hideik  various  hempen  and  flaxen  manufactures,  timberi  leather, 
bones,  potash,  bristles,  iron,  copper,  furs,  &c.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
colonial  produce ;  tissues  of  cotton,  fla^,  silk,  and  wool ;  dyestufb,  wine, 
spirits,  £q.    The  harbour  is  at  Cronstadt   [Cho2(biai>t.]   When  laxgo 
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■hips  are  built,  the  hull  is  usaall/  connnioted  at  St.  Petenbnig^  and 
then  towed  down  the  river  by  atounere  to  be  fitted  up  at  Cronatadt. 
In  the  traneit  they  are  placed  on  lai^e  rafts  called  camels.  A  canal 
connects  the  river  ^stem  of  the  Neva  with  that  of  the  Volga,  thus 
affording  an  unbroken  water  communication  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Caspian  seas,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1400  mUes.  St  Petersbuig 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Moscow,  a  distance  of  400  miles. 

(Milner,  The  BtUtic,  its  Cfates,  Skoretf  and  OUie$,  London,  1854; 
Kohl ;  Plan  of  St,  Peteniburg,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

PETERSFIELD,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  PetersBeld,  is 
situated  in  5V  V  N.  lat,  0**  56'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  R  by  S. 
from  Winchester,  and  54  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  5550.  A  mayor  is  chosen 
annually,  but  his  only  function  is  that  of  retuming-offioer  at  parlia- 
mentary elections.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  living  is  a  curacy,  annexed  to  the  rectory  of  Buriton, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Petersfield  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  13  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  40,112  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  7814. 

Petersfield  is  a  clean  country  town,  well  supplied  with  water, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel,  a  building 
chiefly  of  the  12th  century,  with  fine  Norman  arches,  there  are  a 
chapel  for  Independents,  Churcher's  college  or  school.  National, 
British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Near  the  chapel  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  A 
county  court  is  held.  The  market  is  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  Fairs 
for  cattle  and  sheep  are  held  on  July  10th  and  December  llUi. 

PETERWARDEIN,  or  PETER  VARA,  the  principal  and  frontier 
fortress  of  Austrian  Slavonia,  is  situated  in  45*  15  N.  lat,  lO""  55' 
E.  long.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  mountains  and  firuitful  hills, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube^  On  a  rock  isolated  on  three  sides 
stands  the  upper  fortress  and  the  horn  work;  at  the  northern  foot 
of  the  rock  Ues  the  lower  fortress,  which  includes  what  is  properly 
the  town,  and  is  partly  on  a  gentle  slope.  It  is  a  place  of  extraordinaiy 
strength  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  lower  fortress  has  very  broad 
aiid  deep  moats,  which  may  be  filled  with  water  from  the  Danuba 
One  principal  street,  and  two  others  parallel  to  it,  with  a  pretty  exten> 
sive  parade,  form  the  whole  town.  Tbe  principal  buildings  are  the 
arsenal,  the  residence  of  the  cammandant,  and  the  Catholic  church. 
The  population  of  the  town  not  including  the  gamson  is  stated  at 
8860.  The  fortress  is  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of  10,000  men. 
Peterwardein  is  connected,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube 
(here  700  feet  wide,  and  from  50  to  60  raet  deep),  with  the  Hungarian 
town  of  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  bank.    [Hunqabt.] 

PETHERTON.    [Somsbsetbhibb.] 

PETORCA.    [AcoKOAOUA.] 

PETRA,  which  lay  nearly  half  way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  the  ^lanitic  Qulf,  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  north  of  Arabia,  and  the  capital  of  the  NabathseL  It  is  in  all 
probability  the  Sela  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  signifies,  like  the 
Greek  word,  a  '  rock.'  This  town,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Edomites,  was  taken  by  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who  changed  its 
name  into  that  of  Joktheel  ( 2  Kings,  ziv.  7  ;  compare  Joseph., 
'  Antiq.,'  ix.  9,  §  1} ;  but  it  seems  in  later  times  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Moabites.    (Isaiah  xvi  1.) 

Petra  is  described  by  Strabo  (xvi  p.  779)  and  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat,' 
vi.  32)  as  situated  on  level  ground  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  by  precipitous  mountains,  the  principal  one  of  which 
has  been  identified  with  Mount  Hor  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  town 
itself  was  well  watered,  but  the  surroimding  country,  and  especially 
the  part  towards  Judaea,  was  a  complete  desert  It  was  600  Roman 
miles  from  Gaca,  and  three  or  four  days'  journey  from  Jericho.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  Petra  was  a  large  and  important  town,  and  its 
greatness  appears  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  its  situation, 
which  caused  it  to  be  a  great  hidting-place  for  caravans.  It  main- 
tained its  independence  against  the  attempts  of  the  Qreek  kings  of 
Syria  (Diod.  Sia,  xix.  95-97),  and  was  governed  by  a  native  prince  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  taken  by  l^jan  (Dion  (^ass.,  IzviiL  14) ; 
and  it  appears  from  coins  that  Hadnan  called  it  after  his  own  name. 

The  ruins  of  Petra  still  exist  in  the  Wady  Moss,  two  days'  journey 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance  north-east  of  Akaba. 
.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  Petra  in  1818,  and  gave  a  minute 
description  of  the  ruins,  and  from  them  and  from  M.  Laborde,  who 
published  an  account  in  1836,  we  take  the  following  notice  :~The 
principal  entrance  to  the  town  was  through  a  narrow  valley  formed  by 
the  passage  of  a  small  rivulet  through  the  rocks,  which  in  some  places 
only  leaves  room  for  the  passage  of  two  horsemen  abreast  This 
narrow  valley  extends  for  nearly  two  miles;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
there  are  numerous  tombs  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  which,  as  you  approach 
the  dty,  become  more  frequent  on  both  sides,  till  at  length  nothing  is 
seen  but  a  oontinued  street  of  tombsi  Nearly  at  the  termination  of 
this  valley  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple^  entirely  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  "the  minutest  embellishmentB  of  which,  wherever 
the  hand  of  man  has  not  purposely  eflGMed  them,  are  so  perfect  that 
it  may  be  doubted  wheuier  any  work  of  the  ancients,  excepting 
perhaps  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  have  come  down  to  our  time  i 


so  little  injured  by  the  lapse  of  age.  There  is  in  fact  scaroely  a  building 
of  forty  yean^  standing  in  Engbmd  so  well  preserved  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  architectural  decorations." 

After  passing  this  temple,  the  valley  conducts  to  the  thefttre^  ''and 
here  the  ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  in  their  full  grandeoz; 
shut  in  on  their  opposite  sides  by  barren  craggy  predpioea,  from  which 
numerous  ravines  and  valleys,  like  those  we  had  passed,  branch  out 
in  all  directions.  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  covered  with  an  endless 
variety  of  excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings,  presented  altogether 
the  most  singular  scene  we  have  ever  beheld,  and  we  most  despair  of 
giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singular  efibct  of  rocks  tinted  with 
the  most  extraordinary  hues,  whose  summits  present  to  us  nature  in 
her  most  savage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  bases  are  worked  on  in 
all  the  symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  wiUi  colonnade  and  pedinients, 
and  ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular  surfisoe.** 

PETR0PAWL0V8KI.    [Awatbka  Bat.] 

PETROZAVODSK.    [Olonete.] 

PETTIQOE.    [Dohsoal;  Fermahaoh.] 

PETWORTH,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  psnsh  of  Petworth,  is  situated  hi  50"*  59'  N.  lat.,  0"  36 
W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chichester  and  49  milee  S.S.W. 
from  London.  The  i>opulation  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2427.  The 
living  ia  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 
Petworth  Poor-Law  Union  oontaios  5  parishes,  with  an  area  of  39,329 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9629. 

The  town  is  dean  and  neat,  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  church 
is  a  cruciform  structure,  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Some 
years  back  the  building  was  repaired  and  altered,  and  a  new  spire 
added.  The  Independents  and  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  small 
chapels.  There  are  two  Endowed  schools,  almshouses  for  14  ^ed 
persons,  founded  in  1624 ;  for  22  poor  females,  founded  in  1746 ;  and 
for  4  poor  men.  A  savings  bank  and  a  literaiy  institute  are  in  the 
town.  A  county  court  is  held  here.  The  market-place  and  court- 
house in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  neat  building,  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Bgremont,  the  great  benefactor  of  Petworth.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  May  1st,  September  4th,  and 
November  20th. 

The  mansion  of  the  Percys,  who  formeriy  possessed  the  manor, 
abuts  upon  the  churchyard.  In  1309  Henry  de  Percy  had  a  licence 
and  emoattied  his  house  at  Petworth ;  tbe  house  was  new-fronted  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  f^reatiy  altered  by  the  late  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont  The  galleries  oontam  numerous  portraits  by  Vandyke,  and 
many  other  fine  works,  with  choice  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem 
sculpture,  snd  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  a  singularly  extensive  and 
valuable  series  of  carvings  bv  GMnling  Gibbons.  The  park,  12  miles 
in  dreumference,  is  remarkably  picturesque  and  well  wooded. 

PEVENSEY.    [SuasBX.] 

PEVERAQNO.    fCowi.] 

PEWSEY,  Wiltshire,  a  viUage,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Pewsey,  is  situated  in  51'  20'  N.  lat^  1*  46'  W.  long., 
distant  12  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Deviees,  and  80  milee  W.  by  S.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Pewsey  in  1851  was  1921. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  Pewsey  Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  65,650  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
12,503. 

PEYREHORADB.    [Landes.] 

PEYRIACMINEKVOia     [AuDE.] 

PEYRUIS.    [Alpks,  Bassbs.] 

PfiZENAS.    [HfeRAULT.] 

PFORZHEIM,  a  town  in  the  Baden  cirde  of  Middle  Rhme,  is 
situated  m  48^  55'  N.  lat,  8"  48'  E.  long.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  on  the  navigable  river  Ens,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Nagold  and  Wurm.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  con- 
siste  of  the  town  and  three  suburbs.  There  are  four  churches  and  an 
ancient  palace,  the  ohurdi  of  which  contains  a  handsome  monument 
to  the  late  duke  Charles  P^rederick.  Among  the  public  institutions 
are  a  convent  for  noble  ladies,  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,  an  orphan- 
house,  and  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  suburbs  is  above  6500.  The  manufacture  of  trinkets 
employs  above  1000  workmen.  Watches,  superfine  cloth  and  kersey- 
mere, leather,  hardware,  and  iron-wire  are  manufactuied.  There  are 
also  iron-  and  copper-foundries,  dye-works,  and  extensive  bleaching- 
grounda  Pforzheim  has  a  very  great  trade  in  timber  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  forests  of  Hagenschiees,  which  is  floated  down  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine  to  Holland.  The  trade  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  catUe  is 
considerable. 

PHAROS.     [AlSXANOBEIA.] 

PHARSALIA.    [THKasALT.] 

PHASIS,  the  principal  river  of  ancient  Colchis,  now  called  JPos,  and 
eometimes  Rioni,  rises  in  the  Caucasus  nearly  midway  between  the 
Kaabek  and  Elbruz,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  dueotion  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  river  is  composed  of  three  principal  head-etreams,  the 
Rioni  proper  (ancient  Rion},  or  upper  Phasis,  the  Quirilla»  Kvirtla,  or 
ZirouU,  which  joins  the  Kioni  on  the  left  bank  below  Kutais,  and 
the  Kiikhenis-Kali,  probably  the  ancient  Qlauous,  which  oomee  from 
the  southern  slope  of  tiie  Elbnu  and  joins  the  Rioni  several  miles 
lower  down  on  the  light  bank.    The  principal  pUces  on  the  Phasis 
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are  Kutais  on  its  upper  course,  and  Potd,  ancient  Phasis  at  its  mouth. 
Phasis  was  navigable  in  ancient  times  for  large  ships  for  38  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  for  smaller  Yessels  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Sarapana  {SJutra- 
pan),  on  the  boundaries  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  from  which  place  goods 
were  conveyed  hj  waggons  iu  four  days  to  the  river  Cyrus.  (Strabo, 
rv.  498 :  Plin. '  Hist.  Nat./  vi  4.)  The  Phasis  was  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  (Herod.,  iv.  45), 
and  was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Augustus  as  the  northern  boimdary 
of  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  part  of  Asia.  (Strabo,  vi.  288.) 
From  the  junction  of  the  Rion  and  Quirilla  the  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  at  all  seasons,  has  no  obstructions,  and  is  from  20  to  30  feet 
deep,  with  a  current  of  about  2|  miles  an  hour.  It  flows  through  a 
level  country,  which  is  lower  than  the  banks  of  the  river.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  with  only  6  feet  water,  the  only 
circumstance  that  prevents  the  river  being  entered  by  thd  largest 
vessels. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  120  bridges  over  the  Phasis  (Strabo,  xv. 
500 ;  Plin., '  Hist.  Nat,'  vi.  4),  and  many  towns  upon  it,  of  which  Uie 
most  important  were  JEa,  the  old  capital  of  the  JBetes,  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  legends  of  the  Argonautio  expedition,  and  Phasis  (Pott), 
situated  at  its  mouth.  The  valley  of  the  Phasis  was  in  ancient  times, 
as  now,  famous  for  great  numbers  of  pheasants,  which  were  first  it  is 
said  (Mart.  '  Ep.,'  xiii)  brought  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  and 
named  Phasiani,  from  this  river. 

PHILADELPHIA.     [Ltdia.] 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of  North  America, 
is  situated  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  in  39°  57'  N.  lat. 
75"  10'  W.  long.,  136  miles  N.E.  from  Washington.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  New  York,  Philadelphia  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  population,  which  was  only  69,403  in  1800,  was  340,045 
in  1850. 

Philadelphia  is  about  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  following  the 
course  of  the  Delaware,  and  about  55  miles  from  it  in  a  straight  line. 
It  lies  immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Schuvlkill  with  the 
Delaware,  and  occupies  the  space,  about  2  miles  in  width,  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  a  considerable  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Schuylkill ;  it  is  about  5  miles  in  length,  but  the  city  proper  is  only 
2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide.  The  streets  which  run  north  and  south, 
parallel  with  the  rivers,  are  called  First-street,  Second-street,  and  so  on, 
except  Broad-street  and  Schuylkill-street.  These  streets  are  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  others  which  run  from  east  to  west,  and  which  are 
almost  all  named  after  trees,  as  Chestnut-street,  Walnut-street,  &c. 
The  squares  thus  formed  are  subdivided  by  smaller  streets  and  alleys. 
Most  of  the  principal  streets  have  rows  of  locust  and  other  trees, 
which  afford  a  pleasant  shade  in  the  summer.  The  houses  are  gener- 
ally of  brick,  but  many  of  them  have  the  outer  steps  and  also  the 
window-sHls  of  white  marble.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  well 
paved.  There  are  a  few  squares,  which  are  very  prettily  laid  out  and 
planted. 

Of  the  public  buildings  of  Philadelphia,  the  old  State  House,  now 
known  as  Independence  Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though 
one  of  the  plainest.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  from 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  building,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  United 
States  court,  and  the  city  and  county  courts  are  now  held  in  it.  The 
United  States  mint  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  brick 
faced  with  marble,  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  six  pillars,  each  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Custom-house,  formerly  the  United  States  bank,  is  a 
large  and  splendid  building,  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble  on 
the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens :  the  portico,  at  each  end,  con- 
sists of  eight  fluted  Doric  columns,  27  feet  high  and  4^  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Merchants  Exchange,  in  the  basement  of  which  are  the  post-ofiSce 
and  various  mercantile  offices,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  marble 
edifice  with  a  semicircular  portico;  it  is  114  feet  long,  95  feet  wide, 
and  three  stories  high.  Several  of  the  banking-houses  are  among  the 
leading  architectural  features  of  the  city.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  125  feet  long  by  51  feet  wide,  is  designed  after  the  Temple 
of  the  Muses  at  Athens,  with  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns  at  each 
end,  and  is  constructed  entirely,  even  to  the  dome  and  roof,  of  white 
marble.  The  Philadelphia  Bank,  and  Girard  Bank  are  also  built  of 
white  marble,  with  commanding  Corinthian  porticos.  One  or  two  of 
the  most  recent  banks  are  Italian  palatial  edifices. 

The  number  of  churches  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  ib  upwards  of 
170,  including  places  of  worship  belonging  to  all  the  leading  sects; 
but  the  only  one  which  is  remarkable  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
is  the  recently-erected  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
very  magnificent  pile.  The  other  leading  ecclesiastical  buildings  are 
the  episcopal  churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  Ionic,  and  St.  Stephen's 
and  St.  Mark's  in  the  Gothic  style ;  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  church ; 
the  First  and  Seventh  Presbyterian  churches ;  and  the  Baptist  church 
in  Sansom-street.  Education  is  carefully  provided  for ;  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  being  constituted  a  school  district,  under  duly 
qualified  controllers  and  directors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
system  of  uniform  grades  of  free  instruction — consisting  of  a  high 
school,  a  normal  school,  grammar  schools,  secondary,  and  primary 
Bchools— is  efficiently  carried  out.  There  were  in  1853  in  the  district 
286  schools,  with  80  male  and  760  fexnale  teachers,  and  25,836  male 
and  24,249  female  scholars.    The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Phila- 
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delphia  are  very  spacious.  The  University  has  departments  of  law 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  of  arts.  Philadelphia  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  medicsJ  metropolis  of  the  Union.  Besides  the  University 
Medical  School,  which  had  450  students  at  the  last  report,  there  are  in 
the  city — ^the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  with  514  students;  that  of 
Pennsylvania  College,  with  150  students ;  and  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Medicine,  with  75  students ;  besides  several  medical  spools  which 
do  not  grant  degrees.  The  College  of  Physicians  publishes  its 
transactions  quarterly.  There  are  also  theological  and  law  schools. 
The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  oldest  scientific  institution  in  the  United  States  is  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1748,  which  reckons  among  its 
members  distinguished  literary  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
proceedings  of  which  have  a  very  high  reputation.  The  library  con* 
tains  upwards  of  20,000  volimies  and  an  extensive  collection  of  medals, 
maps,  engravings,  &c.  The  Philadelphia  Library,  commenced  by  Frank- 
lin in  1731,  has  a  marble  statue  of  Franklin  placed  over  the  front  door. 
The  library  contains  60,000  volumes.  The  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  also  a  high  reputation.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
possesses  a  library  consisting  of  upwards  of  13,000  volumes,  and  Uie 
finest  collection  of  botanical,  geological,  and  ornithological  specimens 
in  the  Union.  The  Philadelphia  Athenaeum,  established  in  1814,  has 
a  library  of  about  12,000  volumes.  The  building  is  a  very  elegant 
Italian  one.  There  are  besides,  the  Franklin  Institute,  Mercantile, 
Apprentices,  German  Society,  fViends,  Law  Association,  and  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  libraries.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  fine  galleries  of  paintings  and  statues  by  the  best  masters :  an 
annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  is  held  here  in  May. 
There  are  also  an  Art  Union,  a  Graphic  Association,  and  an  Artists' 
Fund  Society.  The  Philadelphia  Museum  is  a  vast  structure  238  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide,  and  contains  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
objects  of  interest;  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the  places  of  amusement 
than  of  instruction.  There  are  three  theatres,  and  a  musical  hall 
capable  of  accommodating  2000  persons,  in  the  city. 

Philadelphia  has  a  lai^  number  of  benevolent  asylums.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  Girard  College,  an  asylum  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  and  support  of  destitute  orphans,  founded  by  Stephen 
Girard,  a  Frenchman,  who  from  an  humble  origin  became  a  banker  in 
Philadelphia,  and  left  nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  property  towards 
beautifying  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  and  establishing  tms  college. 
He  bequeathed  two  millions  of  dollars  for  the  foimdation  of  me 
college,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  spent  in  constructing  the 
buildings  and  improving  the  grounds,  which  are  about  40  acres  in 
extent.  The  centnd  building  Ib  in  form  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  218  feet 
long,  160  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  high.  It  has  a  colonnade  of  eleven 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a  portico  at  each  end  of  eight  columns, 
each  6  feet  in  diameter  and  55  feet  in  height.  The  entire  structure, 
including  the  roof,  is  of  fine  white  marble.  Besides  this  central 
building  there  are  four  others,  each  125  feet  long,  52  feet  wide,  and 
three  steries  high,  faced  with  marble.  In  1852  there  were  305  orphans 
in  the  college.  There  are  four  other  orphan  asylums  in  the  city — the 
Orphan's  Society  of  Philadelphia^  St.  John's  (Roman  Catholic)  Male 
Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Affjrlum,  and  the  Coloured 
Orphan's  Asylum.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1751, 
and  has  since  relieved  a  vast  number  of  patients.  The  buildings 
occupy  an  entire  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  bronzed  leaden 
statue  of  William  Penn.  A  branch  of  this  hospital  for  lunatics  has 
been  removed  to  a  more  open  site  at  West  Philadelphia,  where  the 
capacious  buildings  stand  within  inclosed  grounds  of  above  40  acres. 
The  Friends'  Asylum,  for  the  insane,  is  situated  near  Frankford.  The 
House  of  Refuge,  a  school  for  the  reformation  of  character,  occupies 
a  plot  of  ground  400  feet  long  by  230  feet  broad,  inclosed  by  a  stone 
wall  20  feet  high.  The  main  buuding  is  92  feet  long  by  30  feet  deep. 
It  receives  all  destitute  males  under  21  and  all  females  under  19  years 
of  age.  During  1852  there  were  admitted  164  boys  and  60  girls  in 
the  whitei  and  36  boys  and  44  girls  in  the  coloured  department.  The 
other  hospitals  are—the  City  Hospital,  founded  by  the  state  in  1818 ; 
the  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  in  a  granite  building  964  ^^t  long 
by  63  feet  deep;  the  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Wills'  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  an  excellent  institution,  founded  by  a  gentleman 
named  Wills ;  the  City  Almshouse  and  Infirmary ;  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  for  indigent  females ;  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital ;  besides  f o\ir 
dispensaries,  sev^al  widows'  asylums,  asylums  or  retreats  for  children, 
three  Magdalene  asylums,  and  various  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  are  also  numerous  religious  societies. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  ia  regulated  by  a  Board  of  Health 
of  18  members.  The  public  markets  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  generally  admired  for 
their  cleanliness. 

The  works  for  supplying  Philadelphia  with  water  are  situatei 
Fair  Mount,  near  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SchuylkiU.    A 
1248  feet  long,  thrown  in  a  sloping  direction  across  the  Schu; 
keeps  back  the  water,  which  is  raised  by  eight  powerful  pumi 
lifting  1,250,000  gallons  in  24  hours),  into  four  vast  reservoirs/ 
summit  of  a  hill  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  am' 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  city.    The  water  is  conveyed 
in  pipes.     About  a  mile  higher  up  the  Schuylkill  are  oj 
works  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  supply  of  Spring  Gi 
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Korthem  Liberiieai  The  fire-engine  establubment  oonsistB  of  70 
companies,  86  being  engine  companies,  33  hose  companies,  which 
supply  the  fire-engines  with  water,  and  2  hook  and  ladder  companies. 
The  firemen  are  all  volunteers.  The  institution  is  kept  up  with  an 
enthusiastic  public  spirit,  and  fires  are  eztingiiished  with  a  promptitude 
which  greatly  surprisei  straugera.  There  is  an  association  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  firemen. 

The  river  Delaware,  in  front  of  the  city,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  but 
the  width  is  contracted  by  an  island,  whidi  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  and  somewhat  impedes  the  navigation.  Both  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  are  frozen  over  during  the  winter  months, 
which  renders  Philadelphia,  as  a  harbour,  inferior  to  New  York.  A. 
portion  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  stationed  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  city,  and  ships  of  the  largest  size  are  built  The 
Delaware  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  and  small  vessels  as  high  as 
Trenton.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Canal,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  greatly  fsicilitate  the  commerce  of  the  city;  while 
eight  lines  of  railway  which  terminate  at  Philadelphia  afford  rapid 
communication  with  every  important  place  in  the  Union. 

In  respect  to  foreign  commerce  Philadelphia  now  ranks  third  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States :  and  it  is  the  only  city  in  Pennsylvania 
in  which  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on.  [PsyNSTLVANiA.]  The 
exports  to  foreign  countries  in  1853  amounted  to  6,527,996  dollars, 
the  imports  to  18,834,410  dollars.  The  exports  chiefly  consist  of 
wheat,  maize,  flour,  meat,  wool,  and  manufactured  iron.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  district  in  1851  amounted  to  222,428 
tons.  The  arrivals  of  ships  from  foreign  countries  in  1851  were  576; 
the  clearances  in  1850  were  479,  of  which  309  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  81,276  tons  were  American,  and  170  vessels  of  30,342  tons 
burden  were  foreign.  The  coasting  and  internal  trade  is  much  greater 
than  the  foreign  commerce.  In  1851  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
coastwise  was  26,484.  The  home  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain,  flour,  coals, 
cotton,  and  tobacco ;  but  the  coal  trade  is  now  the  most  important 
branch.  In  1851,  8126  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  arrived  at  Port 
Richmond,  the  terminus  of  the  Reading  railway. 

The  manufactures  of,  Philadelphia  are  very  considerable.  The 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1850  was  returned  at  33,787,911 
dollars ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  59,099,  of  whom  15,803 
were  females.  The  principal  establishments  are  warping^mills,  sugar 
refineries,  machine  shops,  rope*walks,  marble-works,  two  shot-towers, 
and  manufactories  of  cutlery,  nails,  leather,  hardware,  gold  and  silver 
goods,  musical  instruments,  furniture,  carriages,  &c  There  were  in 
1852  in  Philadelphia  13  banks  with  capitals  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate  to  10,650,000  dollars;  4  savings  banks;  19  fire  and  marine,  and 
9  life  insurance  companies.  In  1850  there  were  64  periodicals  published 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  11  were  daily,  and  38  weekly  newspapers. 

The  federal  government  has  very  extensive  naval  and  military 
establishments  at  Philadelphia.  The  United  States  arsenal  near 
Frankford  is  an  immense  establishment  for  the  manufacture  and 
storing  of  military  material :  it  includes  one  of  the  largest  powder 
magazines  in  America.  The  United  States  arsenal  at  Moyamensing 
consists  of  four  large  warehouses  forming  a  hollow  square  three  stories 
high,  and  serving  as  a  dep6t  for  military  clothing,  camp  equipage,  &c. 
The  United  States  navy  yard  on  the  Delaware,  Southwark  district, 
covers  an  area  of  12  acres,  and  includes  large  stacks  of  warehouses, 
workshops,  moulding  lofbs,  officers'  residences,  ship  houses,  and  diy 
docks  capable  of  raising  the  largest  steam  vessels  and  ships  of  the 
line,  with  hydraulic  cylinders,  railways,  and  other  connected  works. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  United  States  naval  asylum,  which  consists 
of  three  buildings,  the  principal  one  being  of  marble,  three  stories 
high,  with  a  frontage  380  feet  long,  and  affords  accommodation  for 
140  pensioners ;  its  grounds  cover  an  area  of  25  acres  and  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  proper  (like  the  dty  of  London)  forms  but 
a  portion  of  what  is  known  by  that  name,  always  understood  when 
the  town  is  spoken  of,  and  included  in  the  official  statement  of  the 

Eopulation.  The  city  proper  contains  but  121,376  inhabitants,  or 
ttle  more  than  one-third  of  that  given  above ;  it  has  however  its 
own  municipal  government  consisting  of  mayor,  select,  and  common 
council,  fta  The  other  districts — Kensington,  the  Northern  Liberties, 
Richmond,  and  Spring  Garden  on  the  north ;  Moyamensing,  Passyunk, 
and  Southwark  on  the  south;  with  West  Philadelphia,  Oxford, 
Germantown,  &c.  on  the  west  and  north-west,  are  governed  by  boards 
of  commissioners. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682.  On  the  5th 
of  September,  1774,  the  members  of  the  first  Congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia^  where  they  adopted  the  'Declaration  of  Right**,'  and 
subsequently  the  'Declaration  of  Independence/  which  was  proclaimed 
at  Philadelphia  in  April,  1776.  The  British  forces  obtained  possession 
of  the  city  on  the  26th  of  September,  1777,  and  occupied  it  till  the 
18th  of  the  following  June.  The  city  was  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  till  the  year  1800,  and  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania 
till  1799. 
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islands  that  compose  the  extensive  archipelago  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  they  lie  between  5*  and  20^  N.  lat*, 
119**  and  127°  £.  long.  The  Strait  of  Balingtang,  or  Gr«at  Passage, 
separates  them  from  the  Batanes  and  Baahee  Islands,  which  lie  farther 
north.  On  the  east  extends  the  Pacific^  and  on  the  south  the  Celebea 
Sea,  with  the  Sooloo  Islands,  only  divided  from  Magindanao  by  the 
Strait  of  Baailan,  which  is  frequently  navigated  by  vessels  sailing  to 
China.  The  Mindoro  Sea  and  the  Chinese  Sea  wash  the  western  shores 
of  tliis  group. 

The  Philippines  consist  of  ten  larger  and  a  multitude  of  smaller 
islands.  The  larger  islands  have  altogether  an  area  of  more  than 
120,000  square  miles,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Berghaus,  in  which 
the  surface  of  Magindanao  is  estimated  at  36,140  square  mile&  The 
smaller  islands  comprehend,  according  to  the  same  authority,  6230 
square  miles ;  several  of  the  larger  islands  are  to  some  extent  subjoct 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  also  settlements  on  the  northern  and 
south-western  coast  of  Magindanao.  The  total  territory  however  in  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards  amounts  to  only  53,271  square  miles,  including 
their  settlements  in  Magindanao,  upon  which  there  was  a  total  popu- 
lation in  1849  of  2,679,500  persons,  under  the  government  of  the 
captain-general  of  the  Philippines,  wlule  the  entire  population  of  the 
group  is  estimated  at  5,000,000.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  popu- 
ktion  (about  8,500,000)  are  of  the  Malayan  race,  about  1,000,000  it  is 
estimated  of  the  Papuan  negro  race,  and  the  remainder  are  Chinese, 
half-castes,  and  Europeans. 

1.  Luzon,  which  is  by  far  the  lai^est  of  these  islands,  has,  according 
to  Berghaus,  an  area  of  57,405  square  milea  The  form  of  the  island, 
which  is  extremely  irregular,  may  bo  compared  to  a  bent  arm.  Its 
length  measured  along  the  bend  is  more  than  550  milea  The  width 
varies  between  10  and  136  miles.  Where  the  bend  occurs,  which  is 
near  14°  K.  lat,  a  deep  bay  enters  the  land  from  the  north,  and 
divides  the  island  into  two  peninsulas.  The  isthmus  which  connects 
the  two  peninsulas  is  only  from  10  to  12  miles  wide,  and  nearly 
50  miles  long.  The  rocky  coast  of  the  island  is  indented  by  a  great 
number  of  larger  and  smaller  bays,  among  which  the  most  exteu^dvo 
on  the  larger  peninsula  are  the  Bahia  de  Manila  and  the  Qolfo  de 
Lingayen,  both  on  the  western  side ;  and  on  the  smaller  peninsula  the 
Bahia  do  San  Miguel  and  the  Seno  de  Albay  on  the  northern  ooast, 
and  the  Seno  de  Bagay  on  the  southern. 

The  island  is  extremely  mountainous;  the  principal  ranges  are  the 
Montes  Caravallos,  which  extend  from  Cape  Engaiio  in  18°  N.  lat.,  to 
Cape  St  Ilfonso  in  15°  5'  N.  lat.,  the  more  southern  part  being 
known  as  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  other  ranges  occupy  other  portions  of 
the  island.  In  the  northern  penitiBula  there  are  two  extensive  plains, 
one  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caravallos  range,  called  Liana  del 
Dijun,  watered  through  its  whole  length  by  the  river  Tajo,  which 
runs  from  south  to  north,  and  falls  into  the  sea  west  of  Cape  Engafio, 
at  a  town  called  Apari.  The  other  lying  at  the  south-western  base  of 
the  Siezra  Madre,  and  the  western  hake  of  the  Caravallos,  is  a  level 
plain  of  g^eat  extent  and  fertility,  called  the  Plain  of  Pampanga. 
extending  from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen  (16° 
N.  lat.),  on  the  north,  to  the  Bahia  de  Manila  (14°  45'  N.  lat.),  on  the 
south.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
30  miles,  so  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  2700  square  miles.  The  whole 
plain  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  sea-lovel,  full  of  lakes,  and 
traversed  by  rivers,  whose  course  is  nearly  imperceptible  except  in  the 
rainy  season.  In  the  northern  districts  there  is  a  lai^e  lake,  the 
Laguna  de  Canarim,  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plain ;  two  rivers 
issue  from  it,  -one  towards  the  north,  which  falls  into  tiie  Gulf  of 
Lingayen,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  which  enters  the  Bahia  de 
Manila.  These  rivers,  of  which  the  first  is  called  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
second  Rio  de  Pampanga,  are  of  great  importance,  as  the  produce  of 
this  rich  and  well  cultivated  tract,  which  is  mostly  covered  with 
plantations  of  sugar,  can  be  brought  by  water  to  Manila  during  the 
rainy  months. 

The  Bahia  de  Manila  is  one  of  the  finest  basins  in  the  world.  It  is 
nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  measures  from  20  to  25  miles  in  eveiy 
direction.  It  is  nearly  free  from  shoals,  and  contains  excellent  anchorage. 
The  tides  in  this  bay  are  very  irregular  during  the  north-east  monsoon, 
when  the  low  tides  run  through  tho  Boca  Chica  or  northern  entrance, 
with  rather  a  strong  current  for  18  hours,  whilst  the  high  tides  last 
only  six.  The  rise  is  about  three  feet  at  full  and  change.  A  hilly 
country  begins  west  of  the  bay  and  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shores,  and 
extends  eastward  to  the  Lagima  de  Bahia.  This  lake  is  about  20 
miles  long,  and  on  an  average  10  miles  wide,  but  it  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  and  an  island 
situated  opposite  its  termination.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  about 
36  or  40  feet  above  the  sea-level  of  the  bay.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
carried  off  by  five  very  narrow  channeln,  which  soon  unite,  and,  being 
joined  by  a  small  river,  constitute  a  wide  and  tolerably  deep  stream, 
called  tho  Rio  Pasig,  which  flows  westward  to  the  Bahia  de  Manila, 
and  has  its  outlet  between  the  two  towns  of  which  the  capital  consists. 
The  country  that  surrounds  the  lake  and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Pasig  is  very  fertile  and  populous. 

From  the  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  lake  the  country  rises 
gradually  to  the  south  for  10  or  12  mile?,  when  it  is  followed  by  a 
tract  of  land  the  surface  of  which  is  extremely  uneven,  and  has  a 
number  of  isolated  mountain  summits  scattered  over  it,  many  of  which 
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xise  to  a  oonsiderable  height  Thia  region  ifl  voloanio,  and  between 
the  heights  are  many  lakes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  The 
Laguna  de  Taal  contains  a  yolcanic  island,  from  which  an  eruption 
issued  in  1754,  and  which  showed  activity  in  1825. 

The  peninsula  of  Camarines,  or  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  is  not  connected  with  the  north-western  part  by  a  range  of 
mountains.  Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  which 
connects  both  parts,  the  mountains  entirely  disappear,  and  where  the 
two  bays  called  Seno  de  Lamon  and  Seno  de  Ragay  approach  nearest 
to  one  another,  and  are  only  about  15  mUes  apart*  the  ioteryening 
country  is  low,  and  constitutes  a  valley  several  miles  wide,  which 
runs  across  the  island  from  one  bay  to  the  other.  This  peninsula  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  -a  mass  of  high  mountains,  which  come  close  to 
the  southern  shores,  and  only  in  a  few  places  leave  a  narrow  strip  of 
level  ground.  But  the  northern  declivity  of  this  range  is  not  so  steep, 
and  terminates  about  6  or  8  miles  from  the  sea  On  this  tract,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  mountain  range,  there  are  ten  volcanoes,  of 
which  that  of  Albay  or  Mahon  is  noted  for  the  frequency  of  its  erup- 
tions. There  is  a  considerable  number  of  agricultural  settlements  on 
this  volcanic  tract,  especially  in  the  countiy  surroundiog  the  Bahia 
de  San  Miguel  Tlus  bay  is  about  25  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  width  of  12  miles. 

2.  MindorOf  which  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Luzon  by  the 
Little  Strait  of  Mindoro,  and  from  the  idands  of  Calamianes  by  the 
Qreat  Strait  of  Mindoro,  is  100  miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  40 
miles  wide  on  an  average.  Its  area,  according  to  Bei^haus,  is  4115 
miled.  The  mountains  which  occupy  the  interior  rise  to  a  verv  great 
elevation;  but  they  descend  in  gentle  slopes,  and  the  sea-«hore  is 
skirted  by  low  niUs,  which  are  covered  with  forests  of  lofty  trees. 
There  is  only  a  small  number  of  Malay  families  settled  on  some  points 
of  the  coast 

8.  Panay  has  the  form  of  an  isosoeles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is 
more  than  100  miles  long,  and  the  other  sides  more  than  80  miles. 
The  area,  according  to  fieighaus,  is  4579  square  miles.  Along  the 
western  coast  the  country  is  of  moderate  elevation,  well  cultivated, 
and  populous;  villages  are  numerous.  At  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  a  mountain  ridge  runs  from  Punta  Potol,  on  the  north,  to  Punta 
Nasog,  or  Naso,  on  the  south,  and  appears  to  be  very  steep. 

4.  Negrot  is  about  140  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
25  miles.  The  surface,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  3827  square  miles. 
It  seems  to  be  very  mountainous,  and  contains  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  agricultural  settlements. 

5.  ZehU,  or  CeH,  extends  in  length  from  south  to  north  rather  more 
than  100  miles,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  20  miles  wide  on  an  average. 
The  area,  according  to  Berghaus,  is  2193  square  milesi  It  is  fer&e 
and  well  populated. 

6.  Boholy  situated  between  Zeb<i  on  the  west  and  Leyte  on  the  east, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  larger  Philippines  except  Masbate.  It  extends 
in  length  from  west  to  east  about  45  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
30  miles.    Berghaus  determines  the  area  to  be  1854  square  nules. 

7.  Leyte^  or  lieiit,  extends  from  south  to  north  about  120  miles, 
with  an  average  width  of  85  miles.  According  to  Berghaus,  the  area 
is  4257  square  miles. 

8.  Samar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called  by  the  natives,  Tb<ib<u,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Philippines  which  are  subjact  to  Spain,  next  to  Luzon. 
It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle  whose  apex  is  turned  to  the  south  :  the 
base  measures  about  60  miles,  and  the  perpendicular  length  about 
115  miles.  The  surface  Is  5547  square  miles.  A  great  part  of  this 
island,  especially  towards  the  north,  is  covered  with  high  mountains, 
which  are  visible  from  a  great  distance  at  sea.  The  soil  in  general, 
though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  is  far  from  being  sterile. 

9.  MathaU  is  in  the  middle  of  that  sea-basin  which  is  called  the 
Bisaya  Sea :  the  islands  surrounding  this  basin  and  those  within  it  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Bisaya  Islands.  Masbate 
has  a  triangular  form,  whose  apex  is  to  the  east.  The  base,  or  western 
coast,  is  nearly  40  miles  long,  and  the  perpendicular  length  about  55 
miles.  Berghaus  makes  the  surface  1225  square  mile&  This  island 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  high  rocks,  and  to  contain  very  little  cultivable 
ground.  The  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Bisayan  Islands  in  1849 
was  803,000. 

10.  The  island  of  Mtigindanao,  or  Mindanao,  is  the  most  southern 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  largest  next  to  Luzon.  Its  form  is  extremely 
irregular.  Beighaus  makes  the  area  86,140  square  miles.  The  coast- 
line perhaps  considerably  exceeds  1000  miles.  This  island  is  hilly  but 
not  mountainous,  except  on  the  eastern  coast,  though  there  are  some 
volcanoes,  and  in  one  part  two  deep  bays,  that  of  Illano  on  the  south, 
and  that  of  Siddum  on  the  north,  nearly  separate  the  island.  Numerous 
rivers  water  this  large  island.  Large  tracts  are  destitute  of  trees  and 
covered  with  fine  grass  and  finer  savannahs  than  occur  in  any  other 
island  of  the  Indiim  Archipelago.  The  Spaniards  have  formed  a  great 
number  of  settlements  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast,  where  the 
inhabitants  consist  almost  exclusively  of  BiEuyes,  or  Malays  of  the 
Philippines.  The  large  peninsula  which  extends  between  the  Bay  of 
Illano  on  the  west  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  of  Magindanao,  whose  subjects  are  mostly 
Malays,  and  inhabit  the  countxy  along  the  coast ;  but  the  interior  is 
occupied  by  the  Haraforas,  who  are  treated  by  the  Malaya  not  as 
■ubjects,  but  as  slaves. 


The  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  which 
depend  on  the  monsoons.  The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  do  not  cease  before  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  They  attain  their  maximum  in  the  month  of  July. 
Between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of  April  showers 
sometimes  occur.  The  northern  part  of  Luzon  is  situated  within  the 
rang^  of  those  terrific  hurricanes  which  are  called  *  tiphoon,'  and 
which  are  rarely  felt  south  of  14°  N.  lat  The  mean  temperature  in 
summer  is  between  80**  and  82°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  winter  between 
70°  and  72°.  Earthquakes  ooour  frequently,  and  sometimes  causa 
great  damage. 

The  staple  articles  of  produce  are  sugar,  indigo,  *rum,  tobacco, 
sapan-wood,  rice,  millet^  maize,  edible  birds'-nests,  and  trepang. 
Tobacco,  which  grows  very  well  in  many  places,  and  is  of  the  first 
quality,  is  only  exported  in  the  form  of  cigars.  Rice,  for  which  thero 
is  always  a  ready  market,  and  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  is  the  first  object  of  cultivation  nearly 
all  over  the  island.  Where  the  fields  cannot  be  put  under  water  the 
upland  rice  is  cultivated.  Coffee,  oacao,  ebony,  sulphur,  cotton,  pearls, 
mother-of-pearl  shells,  tortoise-shells,  and  cordage  are  also  exported. 
Cinnamon  and  cloves,  with  the  cocoa-nut  and  banana,  are  among  the 
products  of  these  islands. 

The  bufifalo  is  universally  used  in  all  field-labour,  though  in  some 
parts  people  have  begun  to  substitute  the  bullock  for  it.  The 
buffido  here,  as  on  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  of 
uncommon  size  and  strength ;  the  caymans,  which  are  in  the  Laguna 
de  Bay,  and  rather  of  a  large  kind,  never  attack  a  buffiilo.  Horses 
have  also  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards ;  the  breed  is  small  but 
very  hardy ;  they  are  only  used  for  riding.  Sheep  are  few  but  goats 
are  more  numerous.  Pigs  are  plentiful,  and  domestic  fowl  are  reared 
in  immense  numbers,  especially  ducks  on  the  banks  of  the  Laguna  de 
Bay.  Except  the  caymans,  which  are  numerous  in  the  Laguua  de 
Bay,  there  are  no  rapacious  animals.  The  Philippines  are  ratiier  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  than  by  the  variety  of  wUd-fowL  The  sea 
abounds  with  fish,  and  the  inmibitants,  like  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Malays,  prefer  fish  to  meat 

Manila,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  captain-general  or  governor  of 
the  island,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Bahia  de  Manila,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  or  the  channel  by  which  the  Laguna 
de  Bay  discharges  its  water.  It  consists  of  two  towns  with  extensive 
suburbs.  The  city,  Manila,  is  built  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Pasig;  it  is  fortified,  and  inclosed  by  high  walls  and  a  ditch  which  is 
connected  with  the  river.  The  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  well 
paved.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  substantial.  There 
are  several  well-built  churches  and  convents.  The  palace  of  the 
captain-general  is  not  distinguished  by  its  architecture,  but  the  custom- 
house, or  '  aduana,'  is  a  large  and  fine  building.  In  the  great  square 
is  a  statue  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in  bronze,  given  to  uie  town  by 
Ferdinand  VIL  in  1824 ;  it  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  somewhat  lai^er 
than  life.  On  the  land  side  is  a  large  plain,  on  which  the  troops  are 
exercised,  and  where  the  fashion  of  the  place  display  themselves  and 
their  equipages  in  the  evening.  A  well-built  bridge  leads  from  the 
city  over  the  Pasig  to  a  collection  of  suburbs,  the  whole  of  which 
form  what  is  generally  known  as  the  trading  part  of  Manila.  The 
principal  suburb  is  Bifiondoc,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  amoimts 
to  150,000.  In  the  fortified  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Spanish  officials 
and  militaiy,  the  streets  are  strait  and  formal,  with  granite  footpaths, 
but  macadamised  carriage  roada  In  Biliondoc  there  is  more  variety ; 
many  of  the  houses  are  spacious,  but  from  dread  of  earthquakes  none 
of  them  are  more  than  one  story  in  height  above  the  ground-floor, 
and  in  their  construction  the  bamboo  enters  largely :  the  upper  floor 
forms  the  residence  of  the  famUy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
which  can  be  shut  in  or  thrown  open  by  means  of  large  sliding 
shutters  with  panes  of  mother-of-pearl  instead  of  glass,  so  as  to 
admit  the  light  while  excluding  the  heat  Several  canals  communi- 
cating with  the  river  intersect  the  town,  upon  which  numerous 
pleasure-boats  ply  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  many  villa-residenceB  belonging  to  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  place.  Manila  contains  a  royal  college  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  a  university  which  was  founded  by  Philip  IV. 
in  1645,  a  nauticu  academv,  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  various 
other  religious  and  charitable  establishments. 

Oaivite,  which  lies  south  of  Manila,  is  a  well-built  fortress,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  about  2  miles  long :  it  protects 
the  Ensenada  de  la  Estuizuela,  the  only  harbour  in  the  Iteibia  de 
Manila.  The  arsenal  is  in  that  fortress,  and  vessels  are  built  there. 
The  town  of  San  Rogue  is  near  to  Cavite. 

The  only  manu&ctures  of  the  Philippine  Islands  consist  of  a  very 
fine  species  of  grass-matting,  of  whi<m  hats,  baskets,  &a,  are  made^ 
and  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  which  have  a  high  reputation.  For  a 
long  time  the  commerce  of  the  oolong  was  severely  restricted  by  the 
Spuiish  government,  and  is  yet  earned  on  under  many  difficulties. 
The  chief  trade  is  with  Ghreat  Britaiii ;  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  tnlk  manufactures,  watches  and  clocks,  jewellery 
and  drugs ;  the  exports  are  chiefly  sugar,  tobacco  and  cigars,  indigo 
and  hemp :  the  amount  of  each  varies  from  half  a  million  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 

ITiftory.— The  Philippmes  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Fernando 
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Magalhaens,  who  was  killed  on  one  of  the  islanda  In  1564  a  amall 
squadron  under  the  orden  of  Lopez  de  Legaspi  was  sent  from  Mexico 
to  form  an  establiahment,  which  he  effected  in  the  following  year 
on  the  island  of  Zebu,  the  inhabitants  of  which  submitted  to  the 


Pbilippin  , 

1764  the  English  restored  Manila  to  ihe  Spanish  government  In 
1861  the  captain-gcnend,  in  order  to  repress  piracy,  from  which  the 
coastiog-trade  had  greatly  suffered,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Sooloo,  which  was  completely  successful, 
and  a  settlement  formed  on  the  principal  island. 

PHILIPPINES,  NEW,  more  frequently  called  the  Carolina,  are  a 
number  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific,  between  138"  and  164*" 
R  long.,  6*  and  IS**  N.  lat  In  this  wide  tract  of  ocean  there  are 
several  groups  of  small  islands  inclosed  by  reefs,  and  others  are 
isolated.  The  Spaniards,  who  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  from 
the  natives  who  visited  their  settlement  on  the  island  of  Guahan 
(Ladrones),  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  Philippines.  They  have 
liowever  never  made  a  settlement  on  any  of  them. 

The  islands,  which  lie  either  within  the  basins  formed  by  the  coral- 
reefs,  or  contiguous  to  the  reefs  themselves  on  their  interior  side,  are 
all  small,  and  produce  hardly  anything  except  cocoa-nuts  and  bread- 
fruit   All  the  isolated  islands  are  h^h,  and  some  rise  to  a  great 
elevation.    The  cultivated  fields  contain  plantains  and  arums ;  from 
the  root  of  the  latter  the  inhabitants  make  flour.    They  also  cultivate 
the  sugar-cane,  and  have  several  fruit-trees  besides  the  cocoa  and 
bread-fruit.     The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race;  they  are 
industrious  agriculturists  and  fishermen,  and  they  make  excellent 
mats,  and  canoes  of  a  large  sisse,  with  which  they  undertake  voyages  of 
several  hundred  miles. 
PHILIPSTOWN.    [King's  Couhty.] 
PHLEGILEI  CAMPI.    [Naples,  Proviwcb.] 
PHOC^A.    [Ionia.] 

PHOCIS  was  bounded  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Oulf,  W.  by  Doris  and 
the  Locri  Ozolse,  N.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  and  E.  by 
Boeotia.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  416)  that  Phocis  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  range  of  Pamassos,  which  extends  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia.  Pamassos  and  the  mountuns  which  separate  Phocis  from 
Locris  form  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  Cephissus,  on  the  banks  of 
which  there  is  some  fertile  country,  though  in  many  parts  the  moun- 
tains approach  very  near  both  banks  of  the  river.  The  southern  part 
of  Phocis  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountains  which  branch 
off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  mass  of  Pamassos,  though  there  are  a 
few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountains,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
celebrated  Crisssean  plain. 

In  the  Persian  invasion  Xerxes  ravaged  the  country  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Thessalians.  The  Phocians  had  no  politiod  importance 
till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra;  but  shortly  after  that  event  the  cele- 
brated Phocian  or  Sacred  war  broke  out,  in  which  all  the  great  states 
of  Greece  were  more  or  less  concerned.  The  real  occasion  of  this  war 
was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis,  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed under  a  show  of  peace.  The  Thebans  used  their  influence  in 
the  Amphictyonio  council  to  induce  the  Amphictyons  to  sentence  the 
Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
sacred  land  in  the  Crissssan  plain ;  and,  on  their  refusing  to  pay  this 
fine,  the  council  passed  a  decree  that  if  the  fine  were  not  paid  the 
Phocians  should  forfeit  their  territory  to  the  gods,  which  decree  was 
in  all  probabili^  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition  of 
the  Helots  in  Laconica,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  Phocians  were  induced 
by  PhilomeluB,  who  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in  the 
Phocian  state,  and  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the 
bold  attempt  at  seizing  the  city  and  temple  of  Delphi  This  attempt 
was  successful ;  and  the  Phocians  obtained  in  the  treasures  deposited 
inUie  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  This  war  lasted 
for  ten  years.  The  Thebans,  and  dmost  all  the  northern  states  of 
Greece,  were  opposed  to  the  Phocians ;  and  though  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans  were  willing,  in  consequence  of  their  fear  of  the  power  of 
Thebes,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Phocians,  both  were  too  weak  at 
the  time  to  render  effectual  aid.  The  Amphictyons  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  took  possession  of  Delphi,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war  B.o.  346.  The  Phocian  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
Abae,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  in 
villages  not  containing  more  than  50  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  in 
the  Amphictyonio  council  were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip. 
(Pans.,  X.  8,  sec  1 ;  Diod.,  xvi.  59 ;  -ffischin.,  « De  Fala.  Legat,'  p.  45.) 
Many  of  the  towns  however  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  after- 
wards. 

The  principal  towns  of  Phocis  were  Delphi  and  Elatea.  ElaUa 
was  sitaated  on  a  smalfhiU  above  the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephissus. 
It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  became  the  most  important  town  in  Phocis.  It  commanded  the 
chief  road  which  led  from  the  north  of  Greece  to  Bcsotia  and  Attica. 
The  ruins  are  at  the  modem  Elephta. 

On  the  sen-coast  the  first  town  we  come  to  after  leaving  the  Locri 
Ozolm  is  Cirrka,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Crisseean  Gulf  (Bay  of 


Salona)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pleistus.  Cirrha  was  the  port  of 
Delphi.  The  next  town  to  Cirrha  on  the  coast  was  Anticyra,  cele- 
brated for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  in  the  mountains 
above  the  town.  Next  to  Anticyra  was  Medwn,  destroyed  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns  after  the  terminatioa  of  the  Sacred  war  and 
never  restored;  and  after  it  the  small  town  of  Maraihut,  beyond  'w^hioh 
was  the  Pharygian  promontoiy  with  a  station  for  ships. 

In  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  the  ancient  name  of  the  state 
has  been  restored  in  one  of  the  nomes  of  Northern  Greece,  the  nome 
of  Phocis  and  Phthiotis,  which  had  a  population  in  1853  of  80,693. 
[Grkkcb,  Kingdom  ot] 
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PHCENI'CE  (incorrectly  called  Phoenicia),  even  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  was  a  very  small  country.  It  extended  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  town  of  Aradus  and  the  river 
EleutheruB,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Carmel,  or  Dora,  on  the  south. 
(Ptolem.,  V.  15 ;  PUny,  'Hist.  Nat,'  v.  IS,  17 ;  Joseph.,  'Apion/  iL  ».) 
It  was  bounded  E.  by  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  from 
which  numerous  streams  descended,  which  rendered  the  land  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  (Ammianus  MarcelL,  xiv.  8.)  This  short  line  of  coast 
was  covered  with  numerous  towns,  which  were  ibore  or  less  celebrated 
for  their  arts  and  manufactures.  The  most  southerly  town  of  import- 
ance was  Acco,  called  by  the  Greeks  Acca,  subsequently  Ptolemaia, 
and  now  St-Jean-d' Acre,  which  the  Israelites  did  not  conquer,  though  it 
was  included  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land  made  by  Joshua.  [Acre.] 
North  of  Aooo  was  Ttre,  the  principal  of  the  Phcenician  cities ;  and 
north  of  Ty^^  Sidon.  Between  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  Sarepta  (Sar- 
phand),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (I  Kings,  xvL  9) 
under  the  name  of  Zerephath.  About  8}  miles  N.  from  Sidon  was 
Berytus,  a  very  ancient  town  with  a  harbour.  (Ptolem.,  v.  15 ;  Strabo, 
xvl  755 ;  Joseph.,  'Bell  Jud.,'  vlL  8,  sec.  1 ;  Ammian.  MarcelL,  xiv.  8; 
Mela,  L  12.)  The  modem  town  of  Bairath,  or  Beirut,  is  still  a  place 
of  some  importance.  [Beirut.]  Twenty-four  miles  N.  from  Berytus 
was  Byblus,  situated  on  rising  ground,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  [Btblus.]  North  of  Byblus 
was  Botrus;  and  beyond  it  Tripolis,  wnich  originally  consisted  of 
three  distinct  towns,  founded  respectively  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus. 
North  of  Tripolis  was  Orthosias  (PUn.,  'Hist  Nat,'  v.  17;  Strabo, 
xvi  758 ;  1  ICacc,  xv.  37),  and,  still  farther  north,  Aradus,  a  colony 
of  Sidon,  and  the  most  important  town  in  Phcenice  after  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  situated  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  is  called  Arvad 
in  the  Old  Testament.  (Ez.,  xxviL  8  ;  Gen.,  x.  18.)  This  island  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  and  20  stadia  from  the  mainland.  It 
was  only  7  stadia  in  circumference,  but  vras  crowded  with  houses. 
(Strabo,  xvL  753 ;  Plin.,  v.  17 ;  Mela,  ii  7.)  Opposite  to  it  on  the 
mainland  was  the  town  of  Antaradus. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramscan 
family  of  nations,  and  originally  dwelt  either  on  the  Red  Sea  or  the 
Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.,  12;  vii  89;  Strabo,  l  42.)  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  they  emigrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  must 
have  been  at  a  veiy  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  great  city  in  the  time 
of  Joshua.  (Josh.,  xix.  28.)  The  Phoenicians  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity  in  commercial  enterprise.  Their  greatness  as  a 
commereial  people  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural 
advantages.  Their  situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean 
enabled  them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with  the  different  com- 
modities of  the  east,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  by  caravans  from 
Arabia  and  Babylon ;  while  their  own  country  produced  many  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce  in  andent  times.  Off  the  coast 
the  purple  fish  was  caught  which  produced  the  most  celebrated  dye 
known  to  the  ancients;  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  (Strabo,  xi  758 ;  PlixL,  xxxvL  65.) 
Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber  for  ship- 
building, and  the  useful  metals  were  obtained  in  the  iron-  and  copper- 
mines  near  Sarepta.  In  the  west  they  in  all  probability  visited  Britain; 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  they 
planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  with  the  produce  of 
the  east.  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Africa  became  powerful 
states,  and  long  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  Roman  arms.  By 
their  alliance  with  the  Jewish  state  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were 
enabled  to  sail  to  Ophir  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  where  they  obtained 
the  produce  of  India.    (2  Chron.,  viiL  17,  18 ;  1  Kings,  ix.  27,  28.) 

PHRYGIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  boundaries  of  Phzjgia 
differed  at  various  timol  Before  Uie  establishment  of  the  province 
of  Gklatia  by  the  Gkiuls,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  Phiygia  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 

Phrygia  is  a  high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by  Mount 
Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  which  rans 
from  west  to  east  under  the  ancient  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in 
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Mysia,  and  Olympus  in,  the  neigbbourhood  of  Brosa.  The  country  in 
the  Houthem  and  eastern  parts  is  covered  with  salt  marshes,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet  Of  these  salt  lakes,  the  most 
curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta  by  Strabo  {Tuz  or  Tuda),  which  is  45 
miles  in  length,  and  supplies  a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt  [Ana- 
tolia, voL  i.  col.  328.J 

The  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  peoplei  We 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of  Phrygia.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  considerable  power  in  the  northern 
part  of  Phrygia  under  the  Midian  or  Qoidian  dynasty.  The  Phrygians 
were  conquered  by  Croesus  and  added  to  the  Lydian  empire,  and  were 
Bubaequently  subject  to  the  Persians.  On  the  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions,  Phrygia  first  came  into  the  hands  of  Antig^nus,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleucidse.  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Plurygia  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamos,  and  on  the  death  of  Attalus,  B.a  133,  it  came  by  his 
bequest  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans,  together  with  the  other 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos.    [Peroamos.] 

In  Northern  Phrygia,  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  west  was 
Azani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus,  which  flows  into  the  Lake 
ApoUoniatis.  At  this  place  are  now  extensive  ruins,  which  have 
furnished  materials  for  the  erection  of  the  modem  village  of  Tjandere 
Hessar.  South-east  of  Azani  was  Cotyseium,  or  CotysBum  (KtUapa), 
on  the  Thymbrius,  which  is  still  a  considerable  place.  Ancyra  is 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  Akctba. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia  was  Synnada,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commerce  and  traffic,  as  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  Cibotus  to  Qalatia,  and  also  in  the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from 
Apameia  to  Iconium  and  Cilicia.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
Synnada  was  Docimia,  which  was  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries* 

The  most  important  cities  in  Phrvgia  were  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  province.  Of  these  cities  Celssnse  was  the  most 
ancient  Herodotus  says  (vii  56)  that  it  is  situated  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Mseander,  and  also  of  the  Catarrhactes,  a  stream  not  less  than 
the  Mseander.  Xerxes,  after  his  defeat  in  Qreece,  is  said  to  have 
built  here  the  citadel  and  a  palace  (Xen.,  '  Anab.,'  i  2,  §  9).  The 
younger  Cyrus  appears  to  have  frequently  resided  at  Celsonse,  where 
he  had  a  palace  and  a  great  park  full  of  wild  beasts.  Near  Cebenss 
was  Apameia  Cibotus,  which  was  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  who 
removed  to  the  new  city  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cels9n», 
which  became  in  consequence  a  place  of  small  importance.  Apamea 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  in  the  time  of  Strain)  was 
second  only  to  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor  in  commercial  importance. 
South-west  of  Apamea,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river  Lyous, 
was  Coloesae,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  80)  and  Xenophon 
('  Anab.,'  i.  2,  §  6)  as  a  large  and  flourishing  dty.  Strabo  (xiL  576) 
and  Pliny  (v.  29)  however  speak  of  it  as  only  a  small  place.  At  Colossss, 
there  was  formed  a  Christian  church,  chiefly,  it  appears,  by  the  labours 
of  Epaphras  (Col,  i  7 ;  iv.  12, 13),  to  which  St.  Paul,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  visited  Colosss  himself  (CoL,  ii  1),  wrote  an 
epistle.  ColoBSfid  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake^  together  with 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Oros., 
vii.  7),  but  was  built  again,  and  became  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  name  of  Chonss.  Chonos  Is  at 
present  a  small  village,  sitaated  under  a  very  high  hill ;  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  may  be  traced  for  nearly  a  mile.  (Arandell, '  Visit  to 
the  Seven  Churches,'  p.  94-98.) 

West  of  Colossee,  and  a  litUe  to  the  south  of  the  Lyeus,  was  Lao- 
dioea,  which  was  a  large  commercial  town  in  the  time  of  Cicero  ('  Ad 
Fam.,'  ii.  17 ;  iiL  5)  and  Strabo  (xil,  p.  576).  There  was  a  Chrisfcian 
church  at  Laodioea  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Strabo  says  that 
Laodioea  was  celebrated  for  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the  plains  around 
it,  and  that  their  wool  was  considered  superior  to  that  of  Miletus. 
The  ruins  of  Laodicea,  which  are  considerable,  are  seen  a  little  below 
DenisIL 

Nearly  opposite  Laodicea,  to  the  north  of  the  Lycus,  was  Hierapolis, 
which  was  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs.  (Strabo,  xiiL  629.)  The 
ruins  of  Hierapolis,  according  to  Chandler  ('  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,' 
p.  290),  are  on  the  site  called  Pambouk-kalessi,  and  are  about  a  mile 
in  length.  There  are  remains  of  a  very  large  theatre  and  of  other 
public  buildings. 

PIACENZA  {Placentia),  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  and  2  miles 
east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia  with  that  river,  in  a  fine  plain 
bounded  on  the  south  by  well  cultivated  hills.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  old  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  .a  citadel,  which,  according  to  a 
stipulation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815,  is  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  troops.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight^  but  many  of  them 
are  grass-grown ;  on  tiie  whole  the  city  has  a  deserted  aspect  and  is 
much  too  large  for  its  present  population,  which  is  about  80,000.  The 
principal  square  piazza  de'Cavalli)  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace  is 
adorned  with  two  equestrian  bronze  statues  of  dukes  Ranuccio  and 
Alessandro  Famese.  Piacenza  abounds  in  fine  buildings,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  ducal  palace  Palazzo  Famese,  built  by  Margaret  of 
Austria  from  designs  of  Vignola ;  the  podesteria  (Palazzo  del  Comune), 
or  town-house,  erected  about  1281,  in  a  style  combining  characteristics 
of  the  gothio  and  romanesque ;  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  gothio 
structure  of  the  12th  century,  with  fresco  paintings  by  GKierdno  and 


Luigi  Oaraooi;  San  Sisto,  a  handsome  church,  richly  adorned;  the 
fine  church  of  San-Agostino;  San-Francesco  Oraode,  a  noble  building 
in  the  romanesque-gothio  style,  erected  by  the  Franoiacans  in  1278 ; 
and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  erected  by  Bramante,  in 
the  Boman-Doric  styla  All  these  churches  are  richly  embellished 
with  frescoes,  paintings,  and  statuary.  The  town  library  contains 
30,000  volumes;  the  new  theatre,  and  the  school  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Piacenza  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  The  establishments  for  public  instruc- 
tion oonsist  of  a  lyceum,  with  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine ;  an 
episcopal  seminuy,  the  college  Alberoni  for  boarders,  a  school  of  the 
fiine  arts,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  several 
elementaiy  schools.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise  a  large 
hosnital,  orphan  asylums,  fto.  The  industrial  products  are  wooUen- 
doth,  serge^  fustian,  hosiery,  and  hats. 

Placentia  is  first  mentioned  as  being  a  Roman  colony,  in  the  year 
224  B.O.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by 
Hasdrubal ;  it  was  however  taken  and  destroyed  by  a  band  of  Ligu- 
rians  and  Qauls,  headed  by  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  officer,  after  the 
defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaurus.  (Livy,  zxxL  10.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Hamilcar  the  colony  of  Plaoentia  was  restored.  In  modem 
history  Piacenza  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  independent  Lombard 
cities.  It  afterwards  had  its  lords  or  tyrants  of  the  families  of  Palla- 
vidno,  Scotti,  and  LandL  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan.  After  the  death  of  FUippo  Biaria  Visconti,  1447, 
the  oiUzena  of  Piacenza  revolted  against  Uie  Milanese,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Venice.  But  F^rancesco  Sforza, 
being  appointed  commander  of  the  Milanese,  retook  Piacenza,  in 
December,  1447,  when  the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage.  From  that 
time  Piacenza  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity;  it  remained 
subject  to  the  Sforza  of  Milan,  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Louis  XII.,  and  retaken  from  the  French  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  after 
which  it  remained  subject  to  the  popes,  together  with  Parma,  until 
1545,  when  Pope  Paul  III.  gave  it  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi  Famese.  From 
that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Parma. 

PIANELLO.    [Abbuzzo.] 

PJAUHY.    [Brazil.] 

PIAZZA.    [SioiLT.] 

PICARDIB,  LA,  a  maritime  province  of  France,  constituting  one 
of  the  military  governments  into  which,  before  the  Revolution,  that 
kingdom  was  divided.  It  was  bounded  N.E.  by  Artois  and  French 
Flanders,  E.  by  Champagne,  S.  by  the  Ile-de-Franoe,  S.W.  by  Nor- 
mandie,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  English  Channd.  Its  form  was 
very  irregular.  The  part  south  of  the  river  Authie  had  its  chief 
extension  from  west  to  east,  about  145  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Bresle  (which  divided  Picardie  from  Normandie)  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rocroy  in  Champagne;  but  the  breadth  of  this 
portion  from  north  to  south  was  in  no  part  greater  than  60  miles,  and 
generally  was  much  less.  A  narrow  strip  of  tiie  province  projected 
along  the  ooast^  about  50  miles  northward  from  the  Autbie  to  Qrave- 
lines^  but  not  having  in  any  part  a  much  greater  extension  inland 
from  west  to  east  thim  20  mues. 

Picardie  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Picardie.  Upper 
Picardie  comprehended  the  districts  of  Ami^nais,  chief  town  Amiens ; 
Santerre,  chief  town  P^ronne;  Vermandois,  chief  town  St.-Quentin; 
and  Thi^rache,  chief  town  Quise.  Lower  Picardie  comprehended  the 
three  dirtricts  of  Calaisi%  Boulonnais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  of 
which  the  capitals  were  respectively  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Abbeville. 
The  present  department  of  SOKICE,  the  arrondiaaementB  of  St.-Quentin 
and  Vervins  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  the  arrondissements  of 
Boulogne  and  Montreuil  in  the  department  of  Pas-db-Calais,  make 
up  the  province  of  Picardie.    Its  capital  was  Akismb. 

PICENUM.    [Abcoll] 

PICKERING,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Pickering,  is  situated  in 
54"*  15'  N.  Ui,  0'  45'  W.  long.,  distant  26  miles  N.N.K  from  York, 
226  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  London,  and  248  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern 
and  North  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  2511.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Newton  annexed,  in  we  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
York.  Pickering  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  88,062  aores^  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9972. 
Pickering  is  a  long  and  irregularly-built  town;  it  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  town  contains  an  ancient  and  spacious  church,  wiUi  a  lofty  spire ; 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^  Independ- 
ents^ and  Quakers;  an  Endowed  Grammar  school  for  20  boys;  a 
Free  school  for  20  boys;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  is  on 
Monday,  and  there  are  fairs  held  monthly,  of  which  eight  in  the  year 
are  cattle  fairs.  Broom-making  is  extensively  carried  on,  the  adjoining 
moors  supplying  the  material  The  town  formerly  sent  members  to 
parliament  A  county  court  ia  held  in  Pic^ring.  On  Pickering- 
moor  are  vestiges  of  two  Roman  encampmenta 

PICO.     [AZOBBI] 

PICTON.    [Canada.] 

PICTOU.      [NOVA-SOOTIA.] 

PIDDLETOWN.    [Dorsmbhibk.] 
PIDDLETRENTHIDE.    [Dorsbtsbirb.] 
PIEDIMONTE.    [Layobo,  Terba  dl] 
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PIEDMONT,  PIEMO'NTE,  op  PIE'  DI  MO'NTE,  which  means 
A  country  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  is  the  old  name  of  a  district  of 
North  Icaly  which  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  States.  It  has  the 
title  of  a  principality,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is 
styled  Prince  of  Piedmont. 

The  name  of  Piedmont  however  was  also  and  is  still  occasionally 
used  as  a  general  denomination  for  that  part  of  the  continental  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Sardinia  which  is  situated  on  the  Italian  side  of 
tbe  Alps,  and  l^tween  the  Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  monarchy,  namely, 
the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa. 
In  this  larger  sense  Piedmont  mcludes  a  fine  and  extensive  tract  of 
country  120  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Pennine  Alps 
to  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  between  90  and  100  miles  in  breadth. 
It  forms  a  distinct  geographical  region,  having  natural  boundaries  and 
a  peculiar  physical  character.  It  comprises  the  western  or  highest 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  from  the  sources  of  that  river  to  where 
it  emerges  from  the  hills  of  Montferrato  and  enters  the  great  plftui  of 
Lombat^dy,  including  its  numerous  and  lai^  affluents,  the  Tanaro, 
the  Stura,  the  Bormida,  the  two  Dora,  ftc.  It  is  a  country  of  hills 
and  valleys,  being  occupied  by  numerous  offsets  of  the  Alps  and  of 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  except  towards  the  eastern  borders,  where  it 
merges  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  on  the  side  of  YerceUi  and 
Mortara. 

During  the  middle  ages  this  fine  country  was  parcelled  out  into 
several  feudal  principalities  and  lordships,  under  a  nominal  allegiance 
to  the  German  emperors  as  kings  of  Italy,  namely  :  1,  the  principality 
of  Piedmont  proper ;  2,  the  duchy  of  Aosta ;  3,  the  duchy  of  Mon- 
ferrato ;  4,  the  marqmsate  of  Saluzzo ;  5,  the  county  of  Asti ;  6,  the 
marquisate  of  Ceva;  7,  the  lordship  of  Vercelli.  In  course  of  time 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  became  possessed  of  all  these  districts,  either  by 
conquest  or  inheritance,  the  houses  of  the  former  lords  having  become 
gradually  extinct. 

The  country  of  Piedmont,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  healthy,  and  pleasant  in  Italy.  It  produces  com,  rice,  Indian 
com,  wine,  fruits  in  abundance,  timber-trees,  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  hemp,  and  silk.  The  system  of  irrigation  has  been  long 
practised  in  Piedmont,  and  it  is  carried  to  considerable  perfection 
wherever  the  slope  of  the  ground  and  the  vicinity  of  runnmg  water 
afford  the  opportunity. 

The  population  of  all  Piedmont  amounts  to  upwards  of  8,000,000, 
being  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  whole  monarchy,  the  island  of 
Sardinia  included.    [Sardinian  States.] 

PIEUIA.    [Macedonia.] 

PIEHRELATTB.    [DRdME.] 

PIEURE-LE-MOUTIER,  ST.     [NiiVEE.] 

PIETERMARITZBURa.    [Natal.] 

PIEVE,    [Nice.] 

PIQNEROL,  or  PINEROLO.    [Torino.] 

PILCOMAYO.    [Plata,  La,  River.] 

PILKINGTON.    [Lancashire.] 

PILLAU,  a  seaport  in  Eastern  Pmssia,  with  8600  inhabitants,  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Frisches-Haff.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  for  as  the  Haff  is  too  shallow  to  idfow  lai^  or  heavily- 
laden  ships  to  go  up  to  Konigsberg  and  Elbing,  they  are  either  light- 
ened of  part  of  their  cargo,  or  remain  at  Plllau,  and  the  goods  are 
conveyed  to  those  ports  by  lighters,  which  also  bring  back  the  return 
cargoes.  Near  to  the  town  there  is  a  lighthouse,  and  a  fortress  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  Haff  Pillau  derives  great  advantages  from 
its  fisheries,  especially  of  sturgeons,  from  the  roe  of  which  caviare  is 
prepared. 

PILLIBERT.    [Bareillt.] 

PILLNITZ.    [PiRNA.] 

PILLTOWN.    [Kilkenny.] 

PILSEN,  a  fortified  town  in  Bohemia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
fertile  fields,  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bradawka  and  the  Beraunka,  also  called  the  Mies,  in  49"  46' 
N.  lat.,  13"  23'  E.  long.,  52  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Prag,  and  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
of  stone.  It  has  three  suburbs.  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings 
are  the  gothic  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  (built  in  1292),  the  gymna- 
sium, the  town-hall,  and  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Besides 
the  gymnasium,  there  are  a  military  academy,  a  philosophical  institu- 
tion with  six  professors,  and  a  lyceum.  Pllsen  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  morocco  leather,  ironmongery,  articles  made 
of  horn,  &c.  There  are  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  iu  Bohemiau  products, 
and  in  cattle,  iron,  potashes,  feathers,  wooL  leather,  cloth,  &o. 

PINCHBECK.    [Lincolnshire.] 

PINDUS.      [THESSM.T.] 

PINEY.    [AUBE.] 
PINGUENTE.     IISTRIA.] 
PINHEL.    [Beira.] 
PINNA.    [Abruzzo.] 
PINSK.    [ItosK-] 
PIOMBINO.    rSlBNA.] 
PIPERNO.    [i-RosiNONB.] 


PIPLEY.      [CUTTACK.] 
PIPRIAC.      [ILLE-ET-VILAINB.1 

PIQUA.    [Ohio.] 
PIR^TJS.    [Athens.] 

PIRANO,      [tsTRIA.] 

X'IRNA,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Meissen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  11  miles  by  rmlway  S.E.  from 
Dresden,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  stone  from  the  celebrated  quarries  near  the  town.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the .  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  the  convent 
church,  the  church  of  St.  Kunigunda,  the  orphan  asylum,  and  a  hand- 
some sohoolhouse.  On  a  high  rock  near  the  town,  called  the  Sonnen- 
stein,  there  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  which  was  dismantled  by 
the  Prussians  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  which  is  now  used  as  a 
lunatic  asylum.  There  are  flourishing  manufactures  of  cotton,  Unen, 
woollen  cloths,  stockings,  hats,  leather,  ironmongery,  starch,  ftc.  Calico- 
piinting  is  carried  on.  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  trade  also 
in  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  among  which  the  Pirns 
sandstone  holds  an  important  place.  Hops  tre  extensively  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pima.  About  four  miles  below  Pima,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  village  of  PUlnifz,  adjacent  to  which  U 
the  extensive  palace  of  Pillnitz,  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Saxony.  In  this  palace  a  congress  was  held  in  1791,  at  which  a  oozh 
vention  was  agreed  upon  to  oppose  the  French  revolution,  and  to 
maintain  the  right  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

PISA,  a  province  of  Tuscany,  Is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of 
Lucca,  E.  by  that  of  Firenze,  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  S.  by  ^ 
province  of  Siena.  It  comprises — 1,  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Amo,  with  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  Serchio ;  2,  a  part  of  a  hilly 
range,  called  Montenero,  which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Amo  on  the 
south,  and  runs  close  to  the  sea  south-east  of  livomo ;  3,  the  basin  of 
the  Cecina,  south  of  the  hills  just  mentioned ;  and  4,  a  strip  of  land 
south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cecina,  and  extending  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  between  that  and  the  hills  for  about  12  miles,  as  far  as  the  Torre 
San  Vincenzo.  The  area  of  the  province  is  1177  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  April  1854  amounted  to  231,478.  The  city  of  lAyoTSko 
(Leghorn)  and  territory  about  it  amounting  altogether  to  38  square 
miles,  and  formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  has  been  recently 
formed  into  a  separate  government,  to  which  the  islands  of  Elba  and 
Gorgona  also  are  annexed.  [Liyorno  ;  Elba.]  In  the  changes  that 
occurred  after  the  death  of  the  ex-empress  Maria  Louisa  in  1847,  the 
outlying  districts  of  PontremoU  and  Fivizzano,  formerly  belonging  to 
Tuscany  and  included  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  were  ceded  to  Parma 
and  Modena  respectively ;  but  the  detached  districts  of  Pletiasanta, 
Bai^a^  and  Seravezza,  are  still  held  by  Tuscany  in  virtue  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Florence  (Nov.  28,  1844).  Barga  lies  in  the  valley  of  ^ 
Upper  Serchio.  [Qarfaqnana.]  The  district  of  Pietrasanta  lies  along 
the  sea-coast  between  the  territories  of  Lucca  and/ of  Massa  and 
Carrara.  It  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Carrara  Moun< 
tains,  or  Alpe  Apuana,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  marble  quarries  at 
Seravezza,  which  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  of  Carrara. 

The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  province  are  crossed  by  rami- 
fications  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern  part  is  the  wide  plain  in 
which  the  city  of  Pisa  stands.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Arno  and 
the  Serchio,  which  traverse  the  plain  of  Pisa  and  here  enter  the  sea. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Era,  a  feeder  of  the  Lower  Amo,  and  the 
Cecina,  which  rises  in  the  range  of  high  lands,  between  1000  and  1500 
feet  high  (which  divides  the  Maremma,  or  maritime  low  lands,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  in  the  province  of  Siena),  and  after  a  tortaoas 
course  of  about  40  miles  in  a  western  direction,  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths  in  the  Qulf  of  Vad,  22  miles  S.E.  of  Livomo.  In  the  north- 
west of  the  province  there  are  several  marshy  lakes :  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  coast  is  unhealthy  in  summer  and  autumn,  owing  to  malaria 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  province  is 
crossed  by  railways  and  electro-telegraphic  wires  connecting  the  city 
of  Pisa  with  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Leghorn.  The  chief  town%  Pisa 
and  VoLTERRA,  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

PISA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pisa  in  Tuscany,  is  situated  in  a 
plain  watered  by  the  Amo,  45  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Florence, 
10  miles  N.  from  Leghorn,  and  about  4  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in 
48'  48'  11"  N.  lat.,  10"  24'  7"  E.  long.,  and  has  about  22,000  inhabit- 
ants.  The  town  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
connected  by  three  bridges,  one  of  which  is  of  marble.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  walls  is  about  six  miles ;  the  quays  along  the  Amo  and 
several  other  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  lined  with  handsome 
buildings,  but  the  town  has  an  appearance  of  loneliness ;  it  is  too  lai^ 
for  its  population.  The  four  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa,  the 
cathedral,  baptisteiy,  belfry,  and  Campo  Santo,  are  grouped  near  one 
another  in  a  vast  open  place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town. 

The  duomo,  or  cathedra],  beg^n  in  1068  by  the  architect  Buschetto 
and  completed  in  1118,  is  a  splendid  gothic  structure,  cased  externally 
with  marble  of  various  colours,  and  omamented  with  numerous 
rilievos,  inscriptions,  and  columns  of  various  sizes.  The  plan  is  a 
Latin  cross.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  lighted  through  small 
windows  of  painted  glass ;  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  fine 
columns  of  granite;  and  the  three  bronze  gates  of  the  facade  are 
omamented  with  figures  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  representing  scenes 
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from  the  Paasion  of  our  Lord.  Above  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  rises  a  dome,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  constructions  of 
the  kind  in  Italy.  The  pulpit  is  enriched  with  valuable  sculptures 
by  Giovanni  di  Piaa ;  other  statues  and  soulptures  bv  the  same  master- 
hand,  and  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  other  artists,  are  in  various 
parts  of  the  church.  The  paintings  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Kazzi, 
&\lvator  Ilosa,  Roselli,  and  oUier  masters.  The  pavement  is  of  marble 
of  various  colours. 

The  Baptistery,  erected  between  the  years  1152  and  1160  by  Dioti- 
salvi,  is  of  a  singular  design.  The  plan  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of 
116  feet ;  the  walls  are  8  feet  thick ;  the  building  is  raised  on  8  steps, 
and  surmounted  with  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The  external 
elevation  is  divided  into  3  stories :  in  the  basement  the  columns,  20 
in  number,  are  engaged,  and  have  arches  springing  from  column  to 
column,  with  a  bold  cornice  above ;  in  the  first  story  the  columns  are 
smaller,  stand  out  in  relief,  and  are  placed  closer  together ;  and  the 
order  is  surmounted  with  pinnacles  and  high  pediments  placed  at  equal 
distances :  the  terminations  of  these  parts  are  crowned  with  statues. 
Above  this  is  an  attic  story,  decorated  with  other  high  pediments,  pin- 
nacles, and  statues.  The  dome,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  is  inter- 
sected by  long  lines  of  very  prominent  fretwork :  all  these  lines  meet 
in  a  little  cornice  near  the  top,  and  terminate  in  another  dome,  above 
"^hich  is  a  statue  of  St  John.  The  interior  is  much  admired  for  its 
proportions:  8  granite  columns,  placed  between  4  piers  decorated 
'with  pilasters,  are  arranged  round  the  basement  story,  which  support 
a  second  order  of  piers  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  on  which  the 
dome  rests,  which  is  famous  for  its  echo.  The.  interior  is  ornamented 
with  numerous  sculptures  :  the  pulpit,  by  Nicola  Pisano,  is  considered 
a  masterpiece.  In  the  middle  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  large  octagonal 
basin  of  marble,  raised  on  three  steps.  Within  the  basin  there  are 
four  circular  places  hollowed  out  for  water,  and  round  the  centre  of 
the  baaiD,  which  is  occupied  by  a  pedestal,  is  a  place  likewise  hollowed 
out  for  the  priest^  who  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  from  one  basin  to 
the  other. 

The  Belfry,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings  of  Pisa,  is  a  round 
tower  built  externally  of  white  marble.  It  is  150  feet  high,  divided 
into  nine  stories  by  rows  of  columns.  It  is  generally  named  the 
Leaning  Tower,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  deviates  from  the  per- 
pendicular line  about  fourteen  feet.  It  was  erected  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  12th  centuiy  by  the  architects  William  of  Innspruck  and 
Bonanno  of  Pisa.  From  the  summit  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
plain,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  constructed  in  the  13th  centuiy 
by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  is  a  parallelogram,  430  feet  in  length,  148  feet 
wide,  with  an  arcade  or  (doister  running  all  round  the  interior,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  fresco  paintings  chiefly  by  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  and  MemmL  The  paintings  are  for  the  moat  part  greatly 
damaged,  and  some  are  entirely  obliterated.  A  series  of  engravings 
of  the  paintings  was  published  by  Bosini  in  1816.  Several  ancient 
sculptures  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  deposited  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  Among  the  tombs  is  that  of  the  Countess  Beatrice,  the  mother 
of  Matilda ;  of  Algarotti,  Pignotti,  and  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  and 
professor  Vacca,  which  last  la  the  work  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  buildings  of  Pisa  are — the  church  of 
San  Stefano,  which  was  founded  in  1561  by  the  grand-duke  Cosmo ; 
that  of  San  Frediane,  which  is  rich  in  paintings ;  San  Nicola,  with  a 
handsome  belfiy,  the  work  of  Nicola  Pisano;  San-Michele  in  Borgo 
contains  the  monument  of  Guide  Grandi,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  contemporary  of  Newton ;  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  a  handsome 
church,  with  good  paintings  and  soulptures ;  the  palaces  of  Lanfranchi 
and  Lanfreducci ;  the  Torre  della  Fame  (immortalised  by  Dante  in 
his  '  Inferno '),  in  which  Ugolino  and  his  children  were  starved  to 
death,  and  now  forms  part  of  a  structure  called  Palazzo  dell'  Orologio, 
on  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalieri;  the  university  buildings,  the  library, 
observatory,  and  botanical  garden;  the  great  hospital;  the  Loggia,  or 
old  exchange. 

The  Certosa,  or  Carthusian  convent  and  church,  is  in  a  pleasant 
situation,  about  two  miles  east  of  Pisa.  The  vast  farm  and  forest  of 
San  Boisore,  belonging  to  the  grand-duke,  three  miles  from  Pisa,  near 
the  sea,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  camels,  about  eighty  in  number, 
the  original  stock  of  which  were  brought  to  this  spot  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  The  mineral  baths,  called  Di  San  Giuliano,  four  miles 
from  Pisa,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  have  been  restored  on  the  remains 
of  ancient  Thermso,  which  were  frequented  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
countess  Matilda.  The  present  buildings  are  of  the  last  centuiy.  In 
summer  the  air  of  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  plain  is  not  considered 
wholesome,  though  it  is  not  so  deleterious  as  it  once  was,  owing  to 
improvements  in  drainage  and  cultivation.  During  the  winter  the 
climate  of  Pisa  is  extremely  mild,  though  rainy. 

The  origin  of  Pisa  is  unknowa  It  was  on  the  border  between 
Etruria  and  the  countiy  of  the  Ligurians,  and  was  probably  colonised 
by  the  Ktruscans  when  they  extended  their  dominion  from  the  Aroo 
to  the  Macra.  It  became  subject  to  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  of  Rome,  retaining,  like  most  Etruscan  towns,  its  muni- 
cipal form  of  government.  Livy  (xl  43)  mentions  that  a  Latin  colony 
was  sent  to  Pisa  about  b.c.  179.  Nothing  more  is  said  concerning  Pisa 
in  Roman  history.  It' had  bishops  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury.   Pisa  pessed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  various 


conquerors  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  and  the  Carlovingians. 
Under  the  last  it  governed  itself  as  an  independent  community,  with 
a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  emperors  and  their  great  feudatories  the 
counts  or  marquises  of  Tuscany.  In  a.d.  874  the  Pisans  defeated  the 
Saracen  pirates,  who,  after  having  plundered  the  Roman  coast,  landed 
at  San  Pietro  in  Grade,  about  three  miles  from  Pisa.  In  965  Otho  L, 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  stopped  at  Pisa,  and  granted  various  privi- 
leges to  the  town.  About  1003  the  Pisans  sent  their  galleys  to  the 
coast  of  SyrU  against  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  country, 
and  who  vexed  the  Christians  of  Palestine. 

In  the  following  year  began  the  long  struggle  between  the  Pisans 
and  Muscet,  the  Moorish  king  of  Sardinia,  which  ended  in  the  final 
conquest  of  that  island  by  the  united  Pisans  and  Genoese,  in  the  year 
1022.  At  this  period  Pisa  was  a  republic,  having  its  annual  consuls. 
About  1050  the  Pisans  subjected  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  in  1089 
or  1091,  Pope  Urban  XL  made  a  grant  to  them  of  the  whole  island  as 
a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See.  In  1063  they  sailed  to  Palermo,  cut  the 
Saracen  fleet  out  of  the  harbour,  and  carried  away  a  rich  booty,  part 
of  which  was  employed  in  building  their  splendid  cathedral.  About 
the  year  1070  began  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  which  con- 
tinued, with  various  interruptions,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
ended  in  the  downfal  of  Pisa.  In  1088,  the  two  states  having  made 
peace,  joined  their  fleets,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  took  the 
town  of  Mahadiah,  then  the  capital  of  a  considerable  Saracen  state, 
and  obliged  the  king  to  release  all  his  Christian  slaves. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  their  prosperity  that  the  Pisans  completed 
their  splendid  monuments  of  art,  the  cathedral,  the  belfry,  baptistery, 
and  Campo  Santo.  The  Pisans  sent  a  fleet  of  120  sail  to  the  first 
crusade,  and  their  soldiers  and  sailors  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Nicasa, 
and  afterwards  at  that  of  Antioch,  as  a  reward  for  which  they  obtained 
a  street  of  that  city  to  establish  a  factory  in.  In  1099  the  Pisans 
were  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  following  year  they  sailed 
into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  obliged  the  emperor  Alexius  to  sign  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  allowed  them  to  establish  a  factory  at  Constanti- 
nople, with  ample  privileges.  The  Pisan  fleet  returned  home  in 
triumph,  and  their  city  was  then  entirely  surrounded  by  walls. 

In  1114  the  Pisans  sent  a  large  armament,  the  largest  that  had  ever 
sailed  from  their  coast,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  which 
were  in  possession  of  the  Moors,  and  which  had  become  a  neat  ot 
Mohammedan  pirates.  The  fleet  consisted  of  300  ships  of  various 
Bize<),  having  on  board  35,000  men  and  900  horses.  The  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  Pietro  Moricoui,  himself  commanded  the  expedition.  In 
April,  1117,  the  Pisans,  in  conjunction  with  Raymundo  IV.,  count  of 
Barcelona,  accomplished  the  conquest  of  the  Baleares.  In  the  year 
1137,  the  Pisan  fleet  went  to  the  coast  of  Naples  to  aid  the  Pope  and 
the  emperor  against  the  Normans,  and  took  the  town  of  Amalfi. 

In  the  war  between  Frederic  Barbaroasa  and  the  Lombard  cities, 
Pisa  sided  with  the  emperor.  In  the  following  century  the  Pisans, 
as  Ghibeliues,  took  the  part  of  Frederick  IL  against  the  Pope.  In 
1258,  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  In  1282  began  the  fourth  war  between 
Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  1284  they  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  off  the 
island  of  Meloria  from  the  Genoese,  commanded  by  Oberto  Doria. 
In  the  action  they  lost  3000  men  killed  or  drowned,  and  13,000  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Genoa,  where  they  wore  confined  in  chains,  and 
where  most  of  them  died.  Hence  a  proverb  became  current  through- 
out Italy — "  Those  who  want  to  see  Pisa  must  go  to  Genoa."  In 
1290,  Conrad  Doria  attacked  the  Porto  Pisano,  destroyed  its  towers, 
and  sunk  ships  filled  with  stones  at  the  entrance.  From  that  time 
Pisa  completely  lost  its  rank  as  a  maritime  power,  after  a  glorious 
caroer  of  four  centuries,  and  Venice  and  Genoa  wero  left  alone  to 
dispute  for  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  meantime  Florence,  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Tuscany, 
assailed  Pisa  by  land,  and  in  their  distress  the  Pisans  appointed  as 
their  captain-general,  for  10  yeara,  Ugolino  Count  Gherardesca,  a 
Ghibeline  feudal  baron,  who,  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  power, 
favoured  alternately  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  while  he  proscribed  the 
more  independent  leaders  of  both  parties.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
archbishop  Ruggiero  degli  Ubaldini,  a  steunch  Ghibeline;  and  in 
1288,  being  nocused  of  betraying  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Florence  and  Lucca,  an  insurroction  broke  out  against 
him,  headed  by  the  archbishop.  Ugolino,  being  overpowered,  was 
confined,  with  two  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  grandsons,  in  a  tower 
near  the  Arno,  where  the  wretehed  prisoners  were  left  to  die  of  hunger. 
This  catastrophe  has  furnished  Dante  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
most  powerful  descriptions. 

The  Pisans  then  appointed  Guido  da  Montefeltro  their  captain- 
general.  He  recovered  by  force  the  strongholds  which  Ugolino  had 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Guelphs.  Peace  was  made  with  Florence 
in  1293,  and  in  1299  with  Genoa  also.  Pisa  continued  attached  to 
the  Ghibeline  party,  and  at  the  death  of  the  en^ror  Henry  VII.,  in 
1313,  found  herself  exposed  to  the  attack  of  all  the  Guelphs  of 
Tuscany.  The  Pisans  gave  the  chief  command  to  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuula,  a  captain  of  some  renown,  who  took  Lucca,  in  1314,  and 
afterwards  defeated  the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of  Montecatino. 
Pisa  resumed  ite  republican  form  of  government  in  1316,  and  in  1322 
exiled  15  of  the  Ghibeline  nobles,  and  made  peace  with  the  Guelphs. 
In  the  following  year  a  general  massacre  of  the  Pisans  took  place  in 
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SardiDia,  and  the  inBui^entB  offered  the  idand  to  Alfonso^  the  son  of 
James  II.,  king  of  Aragon.  Pisa  made  a  laat  effort  to  preserve 
Sardinia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  Aragonese,  in  1826.  In 
1828  Castrucdo  Caatracani,  the  great  Ghibeline  leader,  took  Pisa  by 
sarprise,  but  his  death  soon  after  restored  it  to  freedom.  In  1841  the 
Piaans,  who  still  retained  much  of  their  martial  spirit,  defeated  the 
Florentioei^  took  possession  of  Lucca,  and  kept  it  till  1369,  when 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  obliged  them  to  restore  Luoca  to  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Pisa  was  now  distracted  bv  internal  feuds  between  the  democratio 
party  and  the  Ghibeline  nobles,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  city 
was  sold  by  one  of  its  tyranniod  chiefs  to  GKan  Galeaazo  Visoonti,  in 
February,  1899.  At  the  death  of  Qian  Galeazzo,  in  1408,  his  natural 
son  Qabriellu  Haria  had  Pisa  for  his  share,  but  not  feeling  himself 
secure,  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  YL  of 
France.  Marahal  Boucicault,  the  representative  of  Charles,  sold  the 
citadel  and  the  other  strongholds  which  he  had  in  the  territory  of 
Pisa  for  206,000  florins.  Qabriello  Maria  demanded  his  share  of  the 
purchase  money,  but  Marshal  Boucicault  rid  himself  of  his  importu- 
nities by  having  him  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to  the  French  king. 

The  Florentines  had  the  citadel  of  Pisa»  but  not  the  town,  and  the 
citizens  soon  retook  the  dtadeL  They  now  asked  peace  of  the 
Florentines,  offering  to  repay  them  the  money  which  they  had  paid 
to  Boucicault  The  Florentines  however  would  hear  of  no  proposal 
except  the  surrender  of  Pisa.  They  accordingly  blockaded  Pisa  for 
about  a  year,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  reauced  to  the  greatest 
distress  for  want  of  provisions,  Giovanni  Gambaoorta,  whom  they  had 
recalled  from  exile  to  conciliate  their  enemies,  secretly  opened  the 
gates  to  the  Florentines  for  50,000  florins  on  the  night  of  the  8th 
November,  1406.  Rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Florence^  the 
principal  families  of  Pisa  now  emigrated  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  Pisa  as  an  independent  state. 

After  88  years  of  Florentine  dominion,  when  Charles  YIII.  of 
France  came  to  Italy,  in  1494,  the  people  of  Pisa  rose  in  arms,  drove 
away  the  Florentines,  and  restored  their  republican  government  under 
the  protection  of  France.  In  1499,  after  the  French  had  left  Italy, 
the  florentines  besieged  Pisa,  but  were  repulsed.  In  1504  the  Floren- 
tines resumed  the  siege,  but  they  failed  again.  At  last^  in  1509,  they 
formed  a  close  blockade  round  the  town,  and  Pisa  was  obliged  to 
surrender  through  famine.  A  second  emigration  then  took  place,  the 
wealthier  families  preferring  exile  to  the  loss  of  independenceu  Since 
that  time  Pisa  hss  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  university  of  Pisa  has  been  the  chief  means  of  maintaining 
some  life  in  the  town.  It  is  divided  into  three  faculties,  theology, 
law,  and  medicine;  it  is  attended  by  about  400  studentsL 

PISIO[)IA  formed  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  of  the  Syrian 
and  Roman  provinces  of  PamphyUa.  [Pamphtua.]  In  their  moun- 
tains, which  formed  a  part  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  Pisidians  maintained 
their  independence  under  the  Persian  empire.  Neither  the  Syrian 
kings  nor  the  Romans  were  able  to  subdue  them,  though  the  latter 
obttiined  possession  of  some  of  their  towns.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally  supported 
themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbours. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Fellows,  who  visited  the  western  part  of 
Fisidia  in  1888,  says  that  the  rocks  are  generally  of  marble,  and  some 
of  common  limestone  with  veins  of  marble  running  through  them  in 
all  directions.  The  most  singular  features  in  this  district  are  moun- 
tains of  volcanic  dust  accumulated  round  marble  rocks.  This  light 
sand  or  dust  is  tufa,  the  dust  of  the  pumice-stone ;  the  decomposed 
Ume  has  in  many  parts  mixed  with  this  tufa  and  formed  hills  of 
Roman  cement 

The  chief  towns  of  Pisidia  were  Amtiocheia,  Sagalassus,  and  Selge. 

South-west  of  Antiocheia  was  Saffoleunu,  or  Sdffotui,  the  ruins  of 
which,  according  to  Fellows,  are  very  extensive,  consisting  of  seven 
or  eight  temples ;  three  other  long  buUdings,  ornamented  with  cornices 
and  columns,  and  with  rows  of  pedestals  on  each  side ;  and  a  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  theatre  on  the  side  of  a  higher  hill  than  the  rest 
of  the  ruins  occupy.  The  town  has  no  trace  of  walls,  but  its  tombs 
are  to  be  seen  carved  in  the  rocks  for  miles  around,  with  much  archi- 
tectural ornament  These  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  AUahsun  to 
the  south  of  Isbarta.  To  the  south  rises  a  high  insulated  conical  hill 
with  the  remains  of  the  wall  round  its  sumnut  On  this  hill  stood 
the  Acropolis  of  Sagalassua   (Hamilton, '  Researches  in  Asia  Minor.') 

South-east  of  Sagalassus  iru. Selge,  the  most  important  town  in 
Pisidia.  When  Alexander  marched  through  Pisidia,  the  inhabitants 
of  Selge  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  obtamed  favourable  terms  from 
him.  (Arrian,  i  28.)  The  territory  of  Selge,  though  mountainous, 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  very  fertile.  It  produced  abundance  of  oil 
and  wine^  and  afforded  pasturage  for  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The 
forests  supplied  a  great  number  of  timber-trees,  of  which  the  styrax 
was  reckoned  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Fellows  visited  the  ruins  of  a 
lai^ge  city,  situated  about  10  miles  north-east  of  t^e  village  of  Boojak, 
which  are  in  all  probability  those  of  Selge.  He  rode  (he  says)  for  at 
least  8  miles  through  a  part  of  the  dty,  which  was  one  pile  of  temples, 
theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  with  each  other  in  splendour. 

PISINO.     [ISTBIA] 

PISTICCIO.    [Babiucata.] 

PISTO'lA,  the  ancient  Plttarium,  a  town  in  the  Tuscan  province  of 


Firenie^  is  situated  21  miles  by  railway  through  Prato  N.W.  from  the 
city  of  Florence,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  near  the 
Stella,  a  tributary  of  the  Ombrone,  which  is  an  afliuent  of  the  Amo. 
Piatoia  lies  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Florence  to  Modena  over 
the  Apennines.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  considerable  size,  but 
rather  thinly  inhabited ;  it  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  giT«s 
title  to  a  bishop.  Pistorium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans,  except  that  it  vras  near  one  of  the 
passes  leading  into  Cisalpine  GauL  Sallust  mentions  the  Piaborian 
territory  in  his  account  of  the  movements  of  Catiline  and  lua  insuzgeot 
followers.  Pirtoia  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Longobuds, 
whose  king  Desiderius  inclosed  it  with  walla  It  was  afterwazda  an 
independent  municipality,  until  it  was  subjugated  by  Florence,  about 
1150.  In  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  numerous  branches  of  a  distinguished 
Piatoian  family,  named  Cancellieri,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
the  two  factions  of  tiie  Bianohi  and  the  Neri  originated,  which  spread 
also  to  Florence,  and  caused  incalculable  misery  to  both  cities  in  this 
and  the  foUoi^ing  century.  The  Florentine  Neri  blockaded  Pistoia, 
and  after  terrible  barbarities  got  it  into  their  power  by  surrender, 
April  10, 1806,  when  they  razed  the  walls  to  the  ground.  Pistoa 
never  recovered  from  this  blow.  It  hss  continued,  with  eome  shore 
interruptions,  to  be  subject  to  Florence  ever  since. 

There  are  many  remarkable  buildings  in  Pistoia.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12Ui 
century,  and  restored  by  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  contains  some  good  paintings, 
basso-nlievos,  and  monumenta  The  other  churches  worthy  of  notice 
are  San-Pietzo-Maggiore,  L'Annunziata,  San-Filippo-Neri,  Santa-Maria- 
dell' Umiltk,  San-Giovanni-Battista,  San-Domenico,  and  San-Giovanni- 
Rotondo.  The  palace  dell  Commune,  or  degli  Anxiani,  dates  from  the 
18th  century,  and  contains  several  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  episcopal  palace  and  the  clerical  seminary,  both  built  in  the  l^th 
century  by  Bishop  Riooi,  are  handsome  buildinga  La  Sapienaa  (the 
public  schools)  has  a  good  library.  There  is  also  at  Pistoia  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  belles-lettrea  The  private  palaces  of  the  families 
Bracdolini,  Cancellieri,  Rospigliosi,  Tolomei,  and  Forteguerri,  contain 
good  paintings.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  doth,  silk, 
leather,  iron  wares,  and  gun-barrela  The  pistol  is  said  to  derive  iti 
name  from  this  city.   Pistoia  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Clement  IX. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND,  a  small  settlement  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
situated  in  25''  i'  S.  lat.,  ISO**  8'  W.  long.,  is  dependent  on  the  Briti.sh 
government,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  reaorted  to 
by  some  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  in  1790.  The  first  settlers 
consisted  of  9  English  sailors,  6  Otaheitean  men,  and  12  Otaheitean 
women.  The  6  Otaheiteans  and  6  of  the  Englishmen  were  alain  in 
quarrels.  The  population  in  October  1854  amounted  to  200,  all  but 
8  of  whom  were  born  on  the  island,  and  nearly  all  are  deacendanta  of 
the  original  settlers.  The  iBlandera  speak  both  thb  Taheiton  and  Rn^li^ 
languages  fluently. 

Pitcum's  Island  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  having  been  first 
seen  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pitcaim  on  the  2nd  July, 
1767,  as  stated  in  Commander  Carteret's  narrative  of  his  '  Voyage 
Round  the  World.'  The  island  is  about  4^  miles  in  circumference, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  its  greatest  length,  and  the  highest  point  is 
1008  feet  above  the  sea.  The  ooast  is  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
rocky  projections,  off  which  lie  scattered  numerotxs  fragments  of  rock 
rising  like  black  pyramids  amidst  the  surf,  which  on  all  sides  rolls  in 
upon  the  shore.  Bounty  Bay  is  the  only  accessible  landing-pUce^ 
The  island  has  great  variety  of  soil  and  aspect,  ia  well  wooded,  and 
healthy.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  59"  to  89**  Fahr.  Cocoa-nut, 
plantain,  banana,  bread-fruit,  banyan,  orange,  and  other  trees  flourish; 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  water-melons,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  the 
tea-plant,  and  maiae  are  cultivated;  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry  are 
reared ;  and  fish  is  abundant.  About  a  dozen  vessels,  chiefly  whalers, 
visit  the  island  annuallv,  and  obtain  provisions  in  exchange  for  clothing 
and  other  articles  which  the  inhabitants  stand  in  need  of.  Occasionally 
the  island  is  visited  by  a  British  man-of-war.  Rear-Admiral  Moresby, 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Pacific,  visited  and  spent  a  few 
days  on  the  island  in  August  1852,  and  the  accounts  given  by  him 
and  by  other  visitors  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  islanders  the  highest 
character  for  virtue,  good  order,  and  intelligence.  John  Adam^,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  mutineers,  died  in  1829  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
aga  This  man  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny  was  26  years  of  age ;  ten 
years  later,  he  found  himself  the  only  man  left  of  those  who  had  come 
to  the  island ;  of  the  others  only  one  had  died  a  natural  death ;  most 
of  the  men  had  been  killed  in  quarrels  fomented  by  the  use  of  ardent 
spirita  The  spirits  were  distilled  from  a  root  found  on  the  island  by 
one  who  hintiself  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremena  Adams 
became  seriously  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  children 
of  his  companions,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  iustruetion 
and  government  of  his  little  community.  A  Bible  and  prayer  book 
saved  from  the  Bounty  were  liis  only  assistants;  strict  regulationa 
were  made  against  making  intoxicating  drinks,  or  landing  them  from 
ships ;  the  little  territory  was  divided  first  into  0,  afterwards  into  22 
allotments,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  families ;  a  chief  magis* 
trate  and  two  councillors,  ek^cted  annually,  were  appointed  to  direct 
the  insular  government;  and  an  industrious,  orderly,  and  virtuous 
community  gradually  sprang  up.  Four  months  before  Adams*  death 
ai)  Englisbman  named  Nobbs,  who  had  been  interest  in  the  islandezp' 
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by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  them,  arrived  at  Piteairn,  and  wai 
engaged  by  Adams  as  schoolmaster.  After  Adams'  death,  Mr.  Nobbs 
continued  to  aot  as  teacher  and  chaplain.  In  1862,  by  the  kindness 
of  Admiral  Moresby,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  England.  After  reoeiying 
ordination  firom  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  obtaining  an  interview 
with  the  Queen,  he  returned  to  PitcainL  The  Admiral's  chaplain,  who 
remained  on  the  island  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nobbs,  writes  under 
date  of  September  6th  1862,  as  follows :~"  The  aooonnts  of  the  virtue 
and  piety  of  these  people  are  by  no  means  exaggerated :  I  have  no 
doubt  they  are  the  most  religious  and  virtuous  community  in  the 
world ;  and  during  the  months  I  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  nothing 
approaching  a  quarrel,  but  peifect  peace  and  good<will  among  alL" 

(Murray,  Rev.  K,  Piicairn :  London,  186S.) 

PITGAITHLY.    [Pbrthbhibs.] 

PITEA.    [BoTBiriiL] 

PITHIVIBRS.    [LoiBBT.l 

PITTENWEElt      [FiFBBHIBB.] 
PITTSBURQ.      rPBMKSTLVAWIA.] 

PITTSFIELD.    [Mabbaohubbits.] 

PITia     [Mbxico.] 

PITYUSAI.    [Balbabio  Islandb.] 

PIZZIOHETTONE.    [Cbbkona.] 

PIZZO.    [Galabbia.] 

PIZZOLL    [Abbuzzo.] 

PLABEKNEC.    [FnriBTftBB.] 

PLACENCIA.    [Erbbmaduba,  Spanish.] 

PLACENTIA.    [PiAOBHZA.] 

PLACERVILLR    [Cauvobnia.] 

PLAISTOW.    [EteBZ.] 

PLATA,  RIO  DE  LA,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  wide  nstnary 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parand  and  Uruguay,  in  South 
America.  Where  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  enters  tibe  sea,  between  Punta 
del  Este  and  Cape  San  Antonio,  its  width  is  about  180  miles;  and 
between  Pimta  de  las  Pedras  and  the  Barrancas  de  Santa  Luda  above 
Monte  Video,  it  is  still  68  miles  wide;  but  above  these  plaoesthe 
shores  gradually  approach  nearer,  and  opposite  Colonia  they  are  only 
20  miles  apart;  this  width  continues  to  the  confluence  of  Uietwo 
large  rivers  which  fall  into  it  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  very  shallow ; 
at  its  mouth  it  is  only  10  fathoms  deep  on  an  average,  and  this  depth 
gradually  decreases.  Between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  the 
average  depth  is  not  more  than  8  fitthoms;  but  vessels  drawing 
16  feet  of  water  can,  except  when  the  water  is  very  low,  ascend  the 
Paranf(  as  high  as  San  Juan  (80''  86'  S.  lat),  and  those  drawing  12  fset 
can  go  up  to  Corrientes  (27*  80^  S.  lat).  The  deep  part  of  the  Plata 
opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  called  the  outer  roads,  is  from  7  to  8  miles 
firom  that  town ;  and  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  roads  there  is  a 
sand-bank.  Smaller  vesseUi  anchor  in  the  inner  roads,  at  from  one  to 
two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is 
very  difficult,  owing  to  the  dangerous  shoals,  the  strong  and  irreguUr 
currents,  and  the  sudden  tempeets  to  which  it  is  subject  The  strength 
and  irregularity  of  the  currents  are  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  larger  of  the  two  tributaries,  the  Paxantf,  rises 
within  the  tropics,  and  during  the  rainy  season  brings  down  an 
immense  volume  of  water,  and  that  the  wide  expanse  of  the  SBstuary, 
being  bounded  either  by  low  and  level  or  very  slightly  elevated  ground, 
is  subject  to  be  influenced  by  every  strong  wind  which  drives  a  great 
volume  of  water  to  the  point  of  tiie  compass  opposite  to  that  from 
which  it  blows.  The  'pamperos,'  or  souUi-westem  gales,  which  fro* 
quently  blow  with  inconceivable  fury,  cause  very  remaricable  fluctua- 
tions in  the  depth  of  water.  The  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous 
navigation  of  this  nstusiy  has  obtained  for  it  the  designation  of  El 
Infiemo  de  los  Marineros;  but  Captain  Fitsroy  mentions  as  very 
redeeming  qualities,  that  it  affi>rds  anchoring^ound  everywhere,  and 
soundings  where  the  indications  are  certain  if  Uie  vessel  is  approaching 
danger.  Little  or  no  tide  has  been  hitherto  noticed  in  this  wide  ex- 
\»anse  of  water,  but  Captain  Fitzroy  thinks  that  **  this  anomaly  may 
be  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  where  the  depth  of  water  is  so  flue- 
Suating,  and  the  currents  are  so  variable,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  precise  effect  of  tides,  except  by  a  series  of  observations  &r  longer 
than  has  yet  been  made."  Mr.  Darwin,  when  off  the  ooast^  noticed 
the  slowness  with  which  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  mingled 
with  those  of  the  sea ;  the  muddy  and  diMoloured  river-water,  from 
its  less  specific  gravity,  floating  for  a  great  dirtanoe  on  the  snrfitoe  of 
the  salt-water,  and  producing  a  ve^  singular  effect  where  the  vessel 
crossed  it  Other  ooservers  have  round  that  the  current  occasioned 
by  the  discharge  of  the  Plata  preserves  an  easterly  direction,  and  is 
still  found  to  have  a  velocity  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  a  breadth  of  more 
than  800  miles,  at  a  distanoe  of  not  less  than  600  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  (Sabine,  *  Notes  to  Humboldt's  Cosmos.')  The 
vast  body  of  water  which  issues  from  the  Plata  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived when  it  is  stated  that  the  basin  drained  by  Uie  rivers  which 
flow  into  it  is  estimated  at  1,200,000  square  milsb 

Through  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  commercial  produce  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  South  America  is  brought  to  the  market  of  the  world.  It 
is  therefore  a  great  advantage  to  the  countries  from  which  the  SBstuary 
of  the  Plata  receives  its  waters,  that  Uie  rivers  which  flow  into  it  offer 
less  obstruction  to  navigation  than  is  usual  in  large  streams.  The 
largest  of  these  rivers,  &e  Parang  as  already  mentioned,  is  navigable 
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for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  as  frv  sb  Corrientes,  a  distance  of 
800  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Paraguay,  the  largest  affluent  of 
the  PUftnil,  may  be  navigated  by  huge  boats  more  than  1000  milcB 
above  its  oonfluenee  with  the  ParanfL  The  Rio  Vermejo,  another 
affluent  of  the  Paraguay,  is  navigable  up  to  the  confluence  of  its  two 
principal  branches,  the  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tsrija,  a  distance  of  more 
than  400  miles.  The  Salado,  which  joins  the  Parani  in  its  lower 
course^  is  navigable  to  the  town  of  Matara,  860  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Uruguay  is  obstructed  hy  two 
cataracts,  which  occur  about  180  miles  above  its  mouth. 

(Fitooy  and  King,  Bwrvtfing  Voyaffei  of  tke  AdoetUwre  and  BtagU; 
Parish,  Bumoi  Ayrt9  and  uie  Provineei  of  the  JUo  de  la  PUUa;  Ignado 
NufteE,  Aoot^unU  of  tke  UmUd  Provineee  <if  the  Bio  de  la  Plata; 
Mackinnon,  Steam  Warfare  on  the  Parand,) 

PLATA,  LA,  States  of.    [ABOBBTorB  ComRDBBATioB.] 

PLAT.£A,  or  VLATMM,  was  a  dty  of  Bosotia  under  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Citharon,  about  60  stadia,  or  rather  more  than  7  miles,  SiW. 
irom  ThebesL  The  river  Asopus  ran  between,  at  nearly  an  equal  dis- 
tance firom  each.  Platssa,  in  order  to  escape  being  subjugated  by 
Thebes,  allied  herself  with  Athens  (blo.  619).  The  Plat«ans  were  the 
allies  of  Athens  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Artemisium,  and  Platna 
(B.a  479),  when  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians  joined  the  Persians,  and  also 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
Peloponnerian  War  was  the  siege  of  Platssa  by  the  Laced»moniansL 
The  inhabitants  held  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  on  their  surrender 
were  put  to  death  by  the  LaoedsBmonians  to  the  number  of  200,  tha 
rsst  having  escaped  by  a  sortie  In  the  night  The  Thebans  (&a  427) 
afterwards  raced  the  dty  to  the  ground.  The  dtisens  were  restored 
(BLa  886)  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  The  town  was  however  again 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans  KO,  874.  The  Platfloans  were  again  restot«d 
to  their  city  sixty  years  after  their  last  expulsion  by  ^e  ThebanB, 
(Clinton's  *  Fast  HelL') 

PLATTSBUBQ.    [Nbw  ToBX.] 

PLAUEN,  one  of  the  moet  considerable  manulisoturing  towns  in 
tha  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  sitoated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  banks 
of  the  White  EUter,  74  miles  by  raUway  a  from  Leipsig^  and  the 
same  distance  S.W.  from  Dresden.  It  is  hi  part  well  built,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  two 
ohurohes,  a  royal  palsoe,  a  lyoeum,  a  training  school,  two  hospitals^  and 
two  orphan  asvlnmsi  The  industrial  prodttots  are  muslins  and  other 
cotton  goods^  hoeieiry,  net-lace,  bobbin-net  g^use,  oil-doth,  buttons^ 
and  distilled  spirits.  Plauen  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Saxon  Voigtland. 

PLEASLEY.    [DEBBnaiBB,] 

PLEINE-FOUQ&REa    riLLB-BT-VzLAnrB.1 

PLfiLAK-LEORAND.    [lLLB-BT«ViLAurB.] 

PLBNCIA.    (Babqub  Pbovibobb.] 

PLESHT.    [Ebbbz.] 

PLE8K0W.    [PBKow.] 

PLBSTIN.    [C^B8-DU-KoBa] 

PLEYBEN.    (PiBvrftBB.] 

PLINLIMMON.      rCABDZOANBHIBB;   MOBMOUTBBHIBB.1 

PLOCK,  the  capital  of  the  Rusdan  government  of  Plock,  is  dtuated 
on  the  Vistuh^  about  60  miles  N.W.  firom  Warsaw.  It  has  about  8000 
inhabitantiiy  of  whom  8000  are  Jews.  Plock  mves  a  title  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  who  reddes  at  Pultusk.  There  are  in  the  town 
11  churches,  6  convents,  an  epiMopal  palace,  a  Piaiist  gymnadum,  a 
seminary  of  secular  priests,  an  orphan  house,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  lite- 
lary  sodety,  Ac.  The  inhabitants  subsist  partly  by  agriculture  and 
partly  by  a  brisk  trade  in  com  with  Dansig  and  other  plaoes.  The 
government  of  Plock  is  noticed  in  the  article  Polahix 

PLOBRMEL.    [MoBBiHAN.] 

PLGBUC.      [C^TBB-DU-NOBD.] 

PLO^ZEL.    [COtbb-du-Nobd.] 

PLOMESQATE,  a  hundred  in  the  county  ot  Suffolk,  which  sivea 
name  to  a  Poor-Ltw  Union,  is  dtuated  in  the  eastern  dividon  of  the 
county.  It  contains  28  parishes,  with  an  area  of  46,889  acres,  and  a 
popukktion  in  1861  of  11,424.  Plomesgate  Poor-Law  Union,  which  is 
neariy  conterminous  with  the  hundreds  of  Plomesgate  and  Loes,  con- 
tains 40  parishes  snd  townships,  with  in  area  of  76,064  etum,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  21,416. 

PLON.     rHOLBTBIB.] 

PLOUARET.    [C6TBBDU-N0BD.J 
PLOUARZEL.    [FiNiBTftBB.] 

PLOUAY.      [MOBBIBAK.] 

PLOUBALAY.    [COtxbdu-Nobd.] 
PLOUDALMfiZEA  U.    [FiHiSTftRB.] 
PLOaOENAST.    [COrBs-DU-NoBO.] 

PLOUHA.      rC6TBBDU.NOBD.l 

PLOUESCAT.    [FiKHTftBK.] 

PLUVIQNEK    [MOBBIHAB.J 

PLYMOUTH,  Devonshire,  a  maiket-town,  seaport,  and  mnnidpal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  on  the  south  coatt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Plym,  in  60'  22'  N.  lat,  4"  0'  W.  long.,  distant 
42  miles  aW.  from  Exeter,  216  miles  W.aW.  from  London  by  road, 
and  246  milea  by  the  Qieat  Western,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  South 
Devon  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Plymouth  in  1861 
was  62,221.  The  popuhition  of  the  munidpal  borough  of  Devonport^ 
oonsisting  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Daroersl,  was  88,180  in  1861 ;  that  of 
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Devoopoit  parliamanfairy  boreogh,  which  iodudes  also  the  iMiiih  oC 
£a8i  Stonehouaej  wae  60,159.  Devooport  ftDd  Stonehoiue  are  coa- 
iiguouft  to  and  usually  regarded  m  formuig  one  town  wi^h  Plymouth. 
Plymouth  U  goFenied  by  12  aldermeu  and  36  counoillori,  ot  whom 
PM  is  mnyor;  and  returmi  two  membeis  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ThA  hiorough  of  Devouport  aUo  returns  two  members  to  Parliatnent 
The  Hvingi  art  in  the  orohdeaconiy  of  Totnes  and  diooeie  of  Exetor. 
For  Poor-lAW  purpoeeg,  the  two  pariehes  of  whioh  the  borough  of 
Plymouth  is  eompoeed,  are  governed  under  the  preyisions  of  a  local 
act.  Stoke  Damerel  is  likewise  under  a  local  aot,  and  JSaat  StonehooM 
piurish  is  governed  by  a  board  of  guardians. 

PlymouUi  was  orighially  ijibablted  by  fiahermen.  By  the  Sarone 
it  woB  called  TanNsorworth  :  after  the  Coaqueet  it  waa  called  Sutton 
(that  is,  South-Town) ;  in  the  rejga  of  H«nry  VI.  it  reoeived  the  name 
of  Plymouth.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  town  was  attacked  and 
partly  burnt,  but  the  oaaUe  and  the  highest  part  of  the  town  ware  not 
takan.  In  1438,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  Plymouth  was  inoor- 
porated  by  ohaitor.  The  tomi  was  then  walled  in.  lu  the  oi?il  war 
«f  Obarlea  I.  the  town,  which  bad  embraced  the  parliamentary  side^ 
was  bMieged  by  the  BoyaiistB  under  Prince  Maurioe,  and  waa  aoon 
alter  attacked  by  the  king  in  his  maroh  into  Oornwall,  and  subae- 
^ueqtly  blookaded  by  Sir  Richard  Granville^  but  in  each  oaae  without 
aueoesa. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  i«  on  the  north  side  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
between  the  two  great  arms  of  that  harbour,  Gatwater  on  the  east^ 
and  HMnoaae  on  tibe  west  The  small  inlet  of  Sutton  Pool  ia  oloae 
to  the  town  on  the  east  side,  and  Mill  Bay,  another  inlet  not  far  from 
It  on  the  west  The  older  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-built  Mid  apme 
of  them  ateap.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas;  the  aupply  of 
water  ia  under  the  direction  of  the  corporation,  and  ia  stiU  furnished 
by  Sir  F.  Drake's  ^annel,  or  '  leaV  firom  Dartmoor,  whiah  has  a  ooursa 
of  about  30  miles.  The  water  is  reoelTed  in  three  large  reaerroirs, 
and  distributed  by  iron-pipes. 

St  JMidi«4r'B  abiuwb  ia  a  apacioua  struotura  of  anoient  foundation, 
with  A  «|naM  embattled  tower.  Charlea  ehurch  was  begun  juat  before 
the  oiril  war  of  Oharioi  I.,  bat  waa  not  completed  until  after  the 
BeatoiatioQ,  whm  it  waa  dedicated  to  King  Charlea  tha  Martyr.  It 
la  ft  neat  building,  with  a  aqoara  tower  and  wall-proportionad  apira 
CTheiw  are  two  ebapela  of  aiaa.  besidaa  six  other  Spiaeopal  plaoea  of 
worship ;  ohapals  for  Baptists,  Indepandenta,  Preaby  tariana.  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  We^leyan  Mathodiats,  and  other  Dissent^  and  a  Jews'  ayna* 
gogua-'-ottEaborifig  in  ell  88  plaoea  of  worship,  oontainiQgfi8,S0j>  aittings. 
The  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Quean  Eliaabeth  in  1672,  had  60 
scholars  in  1851.  The  New  Orammar  sohool,  fouoded  in  1828,  had 
70  scholars  in  1854.  Tha  Weatem  Collage,  inatitutod  in  1752,  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  miniatery  amongst  Protsataot  Dis- 
senters, is  in  connection  with  the  Uniyersity  of  London.  It  had 
21  students  in  1854.  There  are  National  and  British  sohools,  Charity 
Bchools,  a  savings  bank,  and  various  benevolent  institutions.  The 
Royal  hotel,  wi&  an  assembly-room  and  a  theatre  adjacent  to  it 
erected  in  18U  by  tha  eorporation  at  a  heavy  expense,  form  a  veiy 
axteofive  range  pf  building.  The  custom-house,  the  royal  baths,  the 
pew  hospital,  the  atbeiicwim  or  building  of  the  Plymouth  Institution, 
the  public  library*  the  freamaaons'  hall,  the  Natural  History  Sooiety'a 
ball,  and  tha  mechanica  institute,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  guil<^ 
ball  ia  an  ir«  agular  structure,  aomprehended  in  which  are,  beaidea  tha 
town*h*U.  the  eantral  watob'bouse,  and  the  town  prison. 

The  harbour  of  Plymouth  comprehends  the  Sound  and  ito  varioua 
arms.  About  14  miles  south  stands  the  EDDTfrrovi  LiaHTHOuaa, 
built  in  1759,  on  a  reef  of  rodcs  stretohing  north  and  south  100 
fathoms.  The  Sound  is  a  oonfiiderable  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
8  miles  wide  at  the  entrance  from  Penlee  Point  on  the  west  to  the 
opposite  headland  on  the  east  and  ektendiog  inland  about  S  miles  to 
th#  citadel  and  town  of  Plymouth.  On  the  western  sido  of  the  Sound 
ia  Cawsand  Bay.  The  ooast  is  generally  rooky  and  abrupt  and  the 
rooky  inland  of  St  Nioholaa  (aometimea  oslLaid  Drake's  Island)  rises 
out  ot  the  water  not  far  from  the  north  shore.  The  aestuary  of  the 
Tamar  forms  the  harbour  for  the  ships  of  war,  and  ia  called  Hamoaae ; 
it  opena  into  the  north-weat  oomer  of  the  Sound.  The  estuaiy  of 
the  Plym,  or  Lara,  forms  another  harbour,  chiefly  uaed  for  merchant 
vessels,  and  in  time  of  war  for  transports,  captured  vessels,  &o*  i  it  ia 
called  Catwater,  and  is  capable  of  containing  1000  sail  of  auch  vessela 
Here  ia  also  an  extensive  wet-  and  dry-dock.  Catwater  opens  into  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  Sound,  and  has  at  ite  mouth  the  rooky  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Batten,  opposite  Plymouth.  It  is  not  ao  deep  as 
Hamoaze.  Sutton  Pool  is  a  tide-harbour,  alao  used  by  merchant 
Tessela;  and  a  pier  in  Mill  Bay  accommodates  the  largest  class  of 
steam-ships  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Extensive  docks  for  vessels  of 
large  tonnage  are  being  constructed  at  Mill  Bay  harbour.  The 
harbour  of  Hamoaze  ia  4  miles  long,  and  has  a  depth  of  water 
of  15  fathoms  at  ebb-tide;  there  are  moorings  for  nearly  100  sail  of 
the  liue.  The  dockyard  ia  on  Hamoaze.  The  harbour  was  long 
exposed  to  the  heavy  aea  which  rolled  into  the  Sound  with  gales 
from  the  southward,  and  great  damage  waa  at  variooa  times  done. 
To  remedy  thia  a  breakwater,  or  dyke,  formed  of  loose  stones,  waa 
oommenoed  in  1812.  It  runa  aorosa  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  having 
a  total  length  of  1700  yards,  namely,  1000  yarda  in  the  oentM,  whioh 
nma  ip  a  direction  nearly  finm  eaat  to  weat^  with  a  oontinoation  of 


850  yarda  aib  each  and,  tuning  more  to  the  north,  and  forming  a  con- 
aiderable  angle  with  the  direotion  of  the  centre.  A  lighthouse  has 
been  erected  at  the  western  and.  The  totel  ooat  of  tiiis  noble  work 
has  been  about  1,700,0002.  Ite  efficienay  as  a  protection  to  the  harbour 
has  been  proved  in  many  severe  galea.  The  harbour  and  town  are 
defended  by  the  oitadel  of  Plymouth,  by  the  fortifloationa  on  the 
island  of  St  Nioholaa^  and  by  other  works,  of  whioh  soma  important 
parte  are  now  in  prooesa  of  eonstruotion. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  aa  belonging  to  tha 
port  of  Plymouth  on  December  81st  1858  were :— 4kHing-vaflaela 
under  50  tons  250,  tonnage  7894 ;  above  50  tone  200,  tonnage  86,759  : 
steam-vessels  6,  tonnage  371.  During  1853  there  entered  the  p^irt  ia 
the  ooaating-trade.  Bailing-vessels  8197,  tonnage  264.739 ;  ateam-veasela 
466,  tonnage  185,497 :  and  there  cleared  1848  aailing-vessela  of  102,230 
tons,  and  455  steam-vessels  of  156,121  tons  aggregate  burden.  Ia  the 
colonial  trade  there  entered  218  sailing-veasek  of  23,604  tone,  and 
33  steam-vesaela  of  3069  tons ;  and  there  cleared  266  aiiliog  yesaels  of 
25,362  tons,  and  22  steam-vessels  of  2046  tons.  In  the  foreign  trade 
there  entered  248  British  vessels  of  17,845  tons,  and  216  foreign 
vessels  of  26,058  tons;  and  there  cleared  150  British  vessels  of 
10,569  tons,  and  149  foreign  vessela  of  19,704  toaa. 

The  trade  of  Plymouth  is  important  Conaidersble  aommarce  ia 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
coastwise  with  London  and  other  porte ;  and  there  ia  an  aotive  finery, 
especially  of  whiting  and  hake.  The  importe  are  timber  and  West 
India  produce;  the  exports,  manganese  to  Sootland,  wool  to  Hull, 
and  lead  to  London  and  Bristol.  There  are  an  extensive  sail-cloth 
manufactory,  a  sugar  refinery,  a  glass-house,  a  very  large  Boa{$  factory, 
distilleries,  and  a  sterch  factory.  Granite,  alata,  limestone,  and  marble, 
are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  limeatone  or  marble  of  the 
Orsston  quarriea,  on  the  i^ore  of  Catwater,  oppoaite  to  Plymottth, 
was  the  material  ohiefly  employed  for  the  brsakwater.  Near  theae 
quaiTiea  ia  an  iron  bridge  of  five  elliptioal  arohea  over  Catwater,  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  E^rl  of  Morley.  A  floating  ateam-faridge  oroaaea 
the  Hamoaae  between  Davonport  and  Torpoint  at  short  intervale 
throughout  the  day,  and  conveya  the  mail-coaohea,  oarriagesi,  horsaa, 
and  paasengenk  A  railway  from  Suttoo  Pool,  24  milea  long,  conneato 
Plymouth  with  Prinoa  Town,  on  Dartmoor.  There  are  markete  on 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Satunlay ;  and  fiura  in  4-pril  aod  November. 
A  county  court  ia  held  in  Plymouth.  Raoea  are  annually  held  in  a 
meadow  near  the  town,  and  a  regatta  in  the  Sennd.  There  are  an 
hospital  for  merohant  aeaman,  a  public  dispensary,  an  eye  infirmary, 
and  aavaral  other  obaritieik 

J)tv<mpori  eontaina  the  government  dookyania,  and  ia  Cuniiiarly 
osiled  '  The  Dock,'  ito  name  haWng  been,  tiU  1124,  Plymouth  Dock. 
It  ia  now  the  moat  important  of  tha  maritime  porta  in  Devon- 
ahire.  The  military  and  navul  ofiioara  reaide  at  Davonport  The 
town  owea  ito  importance  to  a  naval  araenal  eatablished  here  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  It  waa  first  fortified  in  the  rsign  of 
Qeorge  IL,  but  the  fortifioationa  have  since  besa  eoosiderably 
enlarged  and  improved. 

Davonport  ia  bounded  on  the  aouth  and  west  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Tamer,  and  on  the  eaat  by  Stonehouse  Greek.  The  etreete  are  wide 
and  regular,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gaa ;  the  footpatha  are  made 
of  marble  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Fore-atreet  ia  approached 
from  the  east  through  a  handsome  gateway,  with  a  foaae  and  a  draw- 
bridge, and  fornui  a  thoroughfare  to  the  dockyard.  A  wall  12  feet  in 
heij$ht  called  'the  king'a  interior  boundary  wall,'  defenda  the  town  on 
the  north-east  and  south  aidaa ;  and  the  heavy  batteries  on  Mount  Wiae 
proteot  the  entrance  from  the  aea.  Without  the  wall  is  a  line,or  brsaat- 
work,  with  a  fiMSe  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  from  12  to  20  feet  deep^ 
There  are  three  gatea  in  the  line,  the  North-gate,  the  State-barrier, 
and  the  Stonehouae-gate.  A  chapel  erected  by  government  ia  in  tha 
dockyard.  There  are  two  ohapela  of  ease  at  Davonport— ^t  Aubyn'a, 
ereoted  in  1771,  and  St  John's,  erected  in  1799.  The  inhabitanto 
have  aoceea  also  to  the  dockyard  ohapel.  There  are  plaoea  of  worahip 
for  Baptiate,  Independente.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Moraviana.  A 
dassioal  school  was  estebliahed  by  eubsoription  in  1821,  and  a  public 
aohool  for  boys  in  1808.  There  is  a  aohool  for  giria,  where  about 
100  are  edueatad  and  dothed.  The  Baptiate  and  Methodiate  have 
each  their  respective  aohoola.  A  public  diapensary  for  thia  town  and 
East  Stonehouse  waa  erected  in  1815.  There  ia  a  savings  bank  in  the 
town,  also  one  conneeted  with  the  dockyard,  and  one  entitled  the 
Boyal  Naval  Annuitant  and  Naval  Savinga  Bank.  The  markete  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  are  well  supplied  with  provisions 
of  all  kinds.  There  are  in  Devonport  a  small  theatre,  a  subscription 
library,  and  a  spacioua  and  elegant  assembly-room  at  the  Royal  hotel, 
where  balls  are  held.  Water  is  brought  from  Dartmoor  in  a  cirouitoua 
line  of  about  80  mllea,  to  a  reaervoir  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
whenoe  it  is  oonveyed  in  pipes  to  the  different  houses.  The  town-hall 
ia  a  apadoua  and  handsome  building,  with  a  Doric  portico.  It  contains 
a  county  meeting-room,  75  feet  by  40  feet  ft  watoh-houaa^  temporary 
prison,  fta  Near  it  ia  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order,  to  com- 
memorate the  naming  of  the  town  in  1824.  From  the  top  of  the 
column  a  eplendid  view  of  the  harbour  ia  obtained.  The  poat-offioa, 
the  meehanios  institute,  and  the  publio  library  are  fine  buildings. 
To  the  south  of  the  town  are  the  houses  of  the  port-admiral  and  & 
governor,  the  telegraph  establishment^  and  the  Qrand  Parade. 
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The  Doolryard,  one  df  the  finest  in  the  world,  oompriseft  an  area  of 
71  acres.  Within  the  yard  are  the  basiu,  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  the  dock,  safficiently  capacious  for  the  reception  of 
a  74-gun  ship,  as  well  as  six  building-slips,  and  three  other  docks,  one 
of  which,  the  new  north  dock,  is  260  feet  by  85  feet,  and  27  feet  8  inches 
deep.  The  building-slips  are  roofed  over  with  sheet-iron,  copper,  of 
Bine.  ^  A  new  and  very  extensile  basin  or  dock  has  been  for  several 
years  in  progress  of  eonstructioa.  In  the  anchof-smithery  Nasmyth's 
steam-hammer  is  employed  in  the  for^ng  of  anchors.  The  *  rigging- 
house'  is  A  handsome  edifice  480  feet  in  lengthy  and  three  stories 
high ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  in 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  stone  and  iron.  The  rope-houses  are 
limestone  bnildiogs  1200  feet  long,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  two 
stories  high.  Cables  were  formerly  made  here  100  fathoms  in  lengtfa^ 
aod  meteuring  in  circumference  29  itichet.  In  the  dockyard  is  a  large 
ehain-oable  storehouse;  but  the  Annual  consumption  of  hemp  for  the 
manuflkcture  of  fopes,  cordage,  cable,  ftc,  is  still  very  considerable.  , 
The  immense  r()of^  over  the  dock?,  being  on  the  span  of  an  arch  | 
without  a  bnttress,  are  remarkable  specimens  of  architectural  skill,  i 
the  area  of  one  of  them  amounting  to  1  acre  39  poles  and  200  feet.  At 
Keyham  Point  the  construction  of  a  great  dock  for  the  repair  and 
fitting  of  war-steamers  was  commenced  in  1844.  The  designs,  which 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  embrace  an  extent  of  quay  or  wharfage 
in  the  south  basin  amounting  to  1570  feet,  and  in  the  north  basin  to 
2240  feet.    The  area  included  is  72  acres. 

Devonport  was  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  and  since 
that  period  has  returned  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  parliamentary  borough  includes,  in  addition  to  the  town  of  Devon- 
port,  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerel,  and  the  township  of 
Stonehouse.  Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  county  magistrates  weekly 
in  the  town-hall,  for  the  dispatch  of  business  connected  with  the  town 
and  parish. 

Stonehousef  or  Bait  Ston^use,  is  situated  between  Plymouth  and 
Devon  port,  and  almost  reaches  both,  in  consequenot  of  the  erection 
of  new  houses  in  all  the  towns.  In  Stonehouse  are  the  Royal  William 
Victualling-yard,  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  the  Roy&l  Military  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Marine  barracks.  The  Royal  William  Victualling-yard 
is  situated  on  Gremill  Point,  a  rocky  promontory  connected  with 
Stonehouse  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Over  the  entrance-gateway  is  A 
colossal  rttatue  of  William  IV.  in  Portlaud  stone,  upwards  of  13  feet 
high.  The  interior  of  the  victualling-yard  consists  of  large  quadrangU' 
lar  ranges  of  substantial  buildings,  separated  by  open  courts,  whidh 
have  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  area  inclosed  is  about 
15  acrf^  in  part  recovered  from  the  sea  by  sea-walls  and  embankments, 
and  the  rest  hewn  fhim  the  solid  rock.  The  machinery  employed 
consists  of  a  corn-mill  (capable  of  grinding  1000  bushels  of  com  in 
ten  hours),  with  24  pairs  of  mill-stones,  worked  by  two  steam-engines ; 
a  bakery,  worked  by  machinery,  with  12  ovens ;  an  oatmeal-mill ;  and 
two  wheat-drying  mUls.  There  are  in  Stonehouse  three  ehut^hes  of 
the  Establishment;  ohapels  for  Independents,  Bsptists,  and  other 
Dissenters;  National  and  Infant  schools;  and  schools  fbr  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Marine  barracks. 

Connected  with  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Ddvonport,  and  Stohehonsti 
are  the  towns  of  Stoke  Damerel  and  Morie^  Town ;  and  several  im- 
portant viUnges  are  ih  the  neighbourhood.  The  land  and  river 
scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the  sea-view  is  singularly 
interesting. 

PLYMOUTH.    [MASSACHnsETTB ;  MotttsbriiAt.] 

PLYMPTOK  ST.  MARY,  Devonshire,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  TJnioti, 
Is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  rivei*  Plytfi,  in  60*  23'  N.  lat.,  4°  4' 
W.  long.,  distant  4  miles  N.B.  from  Plymouth,  and  213  toiles  W.S.W. 
from  London.  The  populatioti  of  the  parish  in  1851  Was  2815.  The 
living  is  a  perpetnal  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese 
of  Exeter.  Plympton  St.  Maiy  Poof-Law  Union  contains  19  paHshee 
and  townshii^s,  with  an  area  of  75,569  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  19,723.  A  priory  was  founded  at  Plympton  St.  Mary  during  the 
Heptarchy  by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The  parish  church,  which 
stands  within  the  cemetery  of  the  priory,  was  originally  built  by 
William  Warlewast,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  and  bishop  of  Exeter. 
The  church  is  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  some  portions  are 
of  early  English  date.  There  are  two  Nationals  schools.  Plympton 
St  Mary  Union  wor^Lhouse  is  a  large  building  in  the  Elizabethan 
ityle. 

PLYMPTON  ST.  MAURICE,  PLYMPTON  EARLE,  or  EARL'S 
PLYMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  mnnidpal  borough  and  maritet-town,  and 
one  of  the  ancient  stannarv  towns,  adjoins  Plympton  St.  Mary  on  the 
south-east.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recoiider,  and  eight  aldermen. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  I'otnes  and 
diocese  of  Exeter.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  1200. 
The  parii^h  church,  a  structure  of  the  middle  df  the  15th  century,  is 
of  perpendicular  character;  the  chancel  is  decorated.  A  handsome 
painted  window  hfits  lately  been  inserted  at  the  eastern  end.  Hele's 
Grammsr  school,  founded  ih  1659,  has  an  endowment  of  180/.  a  year, 
and  had  19  scholars  in  1851.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
mining.  A  cattle-market  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  e&Xih  mouth ; 
a  market  for  butcher's  meat  i«  held  every  Friday,  Plympton  Castle, 
bow  ill  ruins,  was  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Earl's  Plympton  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  his  portrait,  painted  and  pre- 


satited  by  himself,  lidomsd  the  guildhall  till  a  few  yean  badk,  When  It 
was  sold  by  the  corporation. 

PO,  a  river  of  Italy,  called  Padus  And  Eridahtts  by  the  Romans,  riselt' 
from  two  springs  in  about  44*  40*  N.  lat.,  7*  E.  long.,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Monte  Viso  [Alps],  about  0000  feet  above  thd  sea.  Flowing 
first  east  and  then  north-east  through  a  deep  ralley  (^Ued  Val  d'Oro, 
the  Po  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Chisond  and  other  streams  ttota 
the  vall^s  of  Plgneeol ;  and  on  its  tight  bank  the  Vralta,  the  Maira, 
and  the  drana,  which,  rising  in  the  recesses  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  fiow 
in  a  nprth-east  direction,  and  join  the  Po  in  snocession  above  the  town 
of  Carignano,  whence  the  river  fiowri  nearly  due  north  to  Turin  through 
a  broad  valley  bounded  by  the  offsets  ()f  the  Cottian  Alps  on  the  west^ 
and  the  hills  of  Mouferrtito  on  the  east.  Passing  Turin,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  a  hatldsome  stone  bridge,  the  Po  receives  on  its  left  bank 
the  Dora  Rlparia  from  the  valley  of  Susa  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  after- 
wards the  Stun  from  the  valley  of  Lauzo,  a  romAntto  dUtrict  among 
the  Alps  north-west  of  Turin.  The  river  now  Inclines  to  the  north- 
east, receives  the  Oroa  from  the  north,  ahd  passing  by  the  towu  ot 
0hiva<<80,  turns  to  the  east,  or  east-by-south,  in  which  genebal  direction 
it  continues  to  flow  for  the  rest  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  m  iklng  how- 
ever numerous  win<Ungs.  Below  Chivasw  the  R)  receives  fbom  the 
north  the  Dora  Baltea,  with  all  the  draiattge  of  the  valley  of  Aosta; 
and  about  thirty  miles  farther  the  Saia,  a  considerable  stream,  which 
rises  in  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  which,  after  draining  the.Val- 
Sesia,  an  alpine  valley,  enters  the  plain  of  Veroelli,  receives  the  (^)tv6 
and  other  streams,  and  after  A  coarse  of  about  ninety  mlle^  enters  the 
Po  below  the  town  of  Casale.  The  Pb  here  makes  4  bend  to  the  south, 
but  on  reaching  Valensa  resumes  ite  eastern  course.  Ifl  all  its  bourse 
from  Carigoano  to  Valenza,  fbi*  a  length  of  neariy  eighty  miles,  the 
Po  receives  no  affluents  of  any  importance  on  its  right  oank,  being 
skirted  all  along  on  that  side  by  the  hills  of  MonfeltAto,  owing  to 
which  the  river  describes  a  kind  of  semicircle.  But  to  the  south  of 
those  hills,  and  bet#ee^  them  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  flows  the 
Tanarot  a  large  Stream  Which  rises  near  Ormea  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and,  flowing  northward,  receives  the  Ellero,  Pesio,  and  Qesso,  and  tke 
Stura  fi-om  Cuneo  (Stura  is  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Piedmont); 
and  after  passing  by  CherascO  and  Alba  it  then  turns  to  the  east, 
receiving  the  drainage  of  the  hills  of  Lower  Monfbrrato  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  on  the  other.  The  Tanaro  flows  by  Asti, 
the  principal  toWti  of  Monferrato,  receives  the  Bel  bo  ttom  the  sonth, 
fknd  fhrther  on  the  Bormida,  swelled  by  the  Orba  from  the  mountains  of 
La  Bocchetta;  after  which  it  flows  through  the  plains  of  Alessandria 
and  Marengo,  and  enters  the  Po  about  eight  miles  below  Valenza, 
after  a  tortuous  course  of  about  150  miles,  in  which  it  describes  a 
segment  of  a  circle  nearly  parallel  to  that  described  by  the  Po,  being 
sepfirat?d  from  the  latter  river  by  the  hills  of  Lower  Monferrato. 

After  receiving  the  Tanaro  the  Po  continues  its  course  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy,  receiving  on  its  right 
or  southern  bank  the  Scrivia  from  Tortona  and  the  Staffora  from 
Voghera,  and  on  its  left  or  northern  bank  the  Agogna  and  the  Ter- 
doppio  from  Novara.  Between  Voghera  and  Piaoenza  several  offsets 
of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  approach  close  to  the  Southern  bank  ot  the 
Po,  whose  only  fedGSuent  of  anr  importance  fh>m  that  quarter  is  the 
Trebbia,  a  mountain  torrent  which  swells  greatly  In  the  rainy  season, 
but  is  shallow  in  time  of  drought.  The  northern  feeders  of  the  Po 
east  of  the  Tanaro  are  deep  perennial  rivers,  being  fed  by  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps ;  but  the  southern  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  torrents, 
being  chiefly  supplied  by  the  rains  which  fall  In  the  Apennines. 

The  Ticino  is  one  of  t^e  principal  affluents  of  the  Pa  It  issues  out 
of  several  small  lakes  near  the  summit  of  the  St.  Qothard,  flows 
through  the  canton  of  Ticino,  and  enters  the  Idike  Magi^iore,  out  or 
which  it  issues  again  at  Sesto,  whence  it  flows  fbr  Sixty  miles  through 
the  great  plain,  marking  the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinian  territories.  It  passes  by  Pavia,  and  enters  the  Po  a  few 
miles  below  that  city.  The  Ticino  is  a  very  rapid  rive^,  but  is  navig- 
able in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  East  of  the  Ticino  the  Po  receives 
the  Lambro,  swelled  by  the  Oloua,  the  river  of  Milan ;  and  lower  down 
the  Adda,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of 
Como,  and  is  swelled  by  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio  from  the  mountains 
of  Bergamo.  [Aoda.]  East  of  the  Adda  runs  the  Oglio,  a  considerable 
river,  which  rises  in  Valcainonica  on  the  borders  of  the  Valtelin% 
forms  the  little  lake  Iseo,  and,  issuing  out  of  it  at  Semico,  receives 
the  Mella  from  Brescia,  and  the  Chiese  (which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
of  Idro),  and  enters  the  Po  above  Borgoforte.  The  Oglio  is  navigable 
by  latge  boats  below  Pontevino.  Its  whole  course,  ttom  its  soutce  i6 
its  confluence,  is  about  140  miles.  Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  th6 
next  great  affluent  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincio,  an  important  river.  Which 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  with  it  forms  A  geogtuphicai 
division  between  the  Milanese  tehritory,  of  Lombardy  proper,  and  thi 
old  Venetian  territories.  The  Minelo,  aft^t  iBsuing  out  of  the  lake  at 
Pesehiera,  forms  the  lagoons  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  Mantova» 
Below  Mantova  it  is  nftvigttble  for  large  bottts  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Po  near  Oovernolo. 

The  Po  below  Piacenza  receives  on  its  southerh  bank  the  following 
rivers,  or  rather  torrenta,  which  rise  in  the  Apennines : — The  Nufa.  a 
small  stream  ;  the  Taro,  a  larger  river,  which  rises  In  the  mountauia 
of  Pontremoli,  and  after  a  course  of  about  sixty-five  miles  enters  the 
Po  above  Casal  Maggiore ;  the  Parma  and  Lenza,  two  small  streams  in 
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the  steie  of  Fkrma;  the  Crotlolo,  a  small  itrMm  whibh  ptMMt  hj 
OuMtalla;  the  Secchia,  a  ooostdarable  river  wbioh  ohmmb  the  dachy 
of  Modena,  and  enten  the  Po  a  few  miles  below  the  conflaenoe  of  the 
Mincio  (the  Seobhia  is  navigable  for  large  boats  up  to  Poatebaaso,  near 
Hodena) ;  the  PaDaro,  called  Soolteima  in  the  upper  part  of  its  ooursei, 
whidi  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cimone  near  the  fjrontien  of  Tus> 
cany,  crosses  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  part  of  the  papal  province  of 
Ferrara,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  nearly  100  mUes  enters  the  Po 
below  Bondeno.  The  Panaio  is  navigable  for  80  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Po.  The  Panaro  is  the  last  affluent  of  the  Po  from 
tile  touth ;  but  on  the  north  bank,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Miooio, 
various  canals  bring  into  the  Po  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Adige,  and 
the  drainsge  of  the  marshy  country  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers. 
The  Po  in  former  times  passed  south  of  Fenmra»  but  after  the  flood 
of  1152  the  main  stream  changed  its  bed,  and  it  now  passes  about 
three  miles  north  of  Ferrara.  About  twenty  miles  lower  down,  near 
PMipozso,  the  river  divides  into  two  branches.  The  left»  or  northern 
one,  which  is  the  laiger,  is  called  Maestra,  or  Po  Qrande,  and  also  Po 
delle  Fomaot ;  it  enters  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal  of 
which,  called  Maestra,  is  always  navigable  by  merchant  vesseU.  Tbe 
length  of  its  course  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  to  the  mouth  is  about 
twenty  miles.  The  rights  or  southern  branch,  called  Po  d' Ariano,  also 
dirides  into  several  mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  Po  di  Goro, 
and  is  likewise  accessible  to  merchant  vessels  from  the  sea.  The  tide 
is  only  felt  in  a  slight  degree  about  seven  or  eight  miles  above  the 
mouths,  and  it  does  not  rise  quite  two  feet^  Small  merchant  vessels 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Lagoseuro,  near  Ferrara.  Higher  up  the 
navigation  is  carried  on  by  boats  of  the  burden  of  sixty  tons  as  far  as 
Cremona  in  all  seasons,  and  higher  up  as  far  as  Cassle  in  Piedmont^ 
except  in  times  of  great  drought  Above  Casale  the  Po  is  only  navig- 
able for  small  boats  or  raffcs.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  including 
its  windings,  is  reckoned  at  about  450  miles. 

The  width  of  the  bed  of  the  Po,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tidno 
to  its  bifurcation,  is  from  1200  to  1800  feet  The  depth  of  water 
varies  from  12  to  86  feet.  Tbe  periodical  floods  take  place  in  the 
summer  months,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Alps,  bat  extraordinary  floods  occur  at  other  seasons  also  after  great 
rains.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles,  the  fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river  is  about  800  flMt  of 
perpendicular  height  The  Po  is  not  fordable  below  Turin,  and  has 
no  bridge  across  it  below  that  city.  It  is  embanked  from  below 
Piacenza  to  the  sea,  to  protect  the  country  from  inundations.  The 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  embank  the 
Po.  Near  Ferrara,  and  below  that  town  down  to  the  SMtuarr  of  the 
Po,  thv  ordinary  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  higher  than  tbe 
country  near  its  banks.  The  old  bed  of  the  Po,  which  runs  south  of 
the  town  of  Ferrara,  and  which  is  still  called  Po  di  Ferrara,  still 
receives  some  of  the  water  of  the  great  river  by  means  of  canals,  but 
Ik  chiefly  filled  by  the  water  of  the  Beno,  a  rapid  river  which  riBes  in 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  passes  near  Bologna,' and  after  a  course  of 
above  70  miles  joins  the  Po  of  Ferrara  below  that  city.  The  Reno  is 
navigable  for  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  but  only  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  Po  of  Ferrara  divides  into  two  branches : 
the  left  or  northern  is  called  Po  di  Volano,  from  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  sea;  the  right  or  southern  branch,  called  Po  di 
Primaro,  receives  several  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  namely  the  Savena,  Idice,  Silora,  Santemo,  and  Senio. 
Tne  Po  di  Primaro  enters  the  sea  at  Primaro  a  few  miles  north  of 
Bavenna.  The  Lamone,  which  passes  by  Faenza,  enters  the  sea  lyy  a 
separate  mouth  between  Primaro  and  Ravenna.  In  ancient  times  tbe 
Lamone  communicated  with  the  Po,  and  Ravenna  itself  stood  on  an 
island  in  the  delta  of  that  river.  The  delta  of  the  Po  may  now  be 
considered  as  terminating  on  the  south  at  Primaro :  it  extends  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  at  Brondolo  near  Chioggisy 
distant  from  Primaro  about  40  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to 
south. 

The  length  of  the  basm  of  the  Po,  from  the  sources  of  the  Dora 
Riparia  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Gknivre,  which  is  its  most  western  pointy 
to  the  great  estuaiy  of  the  Po  of  Maestra,  is  280  miles  from  west  to 
east  The  width  of  the  bashi  is  about  140  miles  firom  the  Ligurian 
and  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  Alps  of  Switaerland  and  of  the  Tyrol 
The  arsa,  if  we  include  in  it  the  whole  course  of  the  Adige,  is  near 
40,000  square  miles,  or  about  four-fifbhs  of  the  area  of  Ensland.  The 
whole  of  Piedmont  in  its  laiger  sense,  Lombardy  proper.  Southern  or 
Italian  TVrol,  the  western  half  of  the  Venetian  territory,  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino,  some  districts  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  the 
duchies  of  PUma  and  Piacenaa,  the  papid  legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  and  that  small  part  of  TuMany  which  extends 
along  the  northern  dope  of  the  Apennines  and  is  called  Romagna 
Gran-Ducale— aU  these  countries  belong  to  the  basm  of  the  Po. 

By  a  trsatv  concluded  between  Austria.  Parma,  and  Modena  in 
July,  1850,  the  navigation  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries  from  the 
eonfluence  of  the  Ticmo  to  the  Adriatic  wss  declared  free.  And  it 
was  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  navigation  by  a  flotilla 
of  Austrian  steamers  and  steam  tugs. 

FOCKLlNQTONf  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and 
the  »eat  of  a  pQor-Law  Union  in  the  paridh  of  Pocklington,  is  situated 
Jn  58*  6y  ^.  2^t,  O'  47'  W.  long.,  distant  16  mdes  E.  by  &  from 


York,  212  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  22S  mflaa  by  tht 
Qreat  Northern  and  North  Midland  railwaya  The  population  of  tbt 
town  in  1851  was  2548.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York.  PockUngton  Poor-Law  Unioe 
contains  47  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  107,636  aenB» 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,098.  Pocklington  is  situated  in  a  levc^ 
countiy,  about  2  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds,  and  ■ 
connected  with  the  river  Derwent  by  the  Pocklington  CanaL  TL» 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  stmctore, 
erected  in  the  year  1252.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Tbe  F^e^  Ofmrnmar 
school,  founded  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  John  Dowmaa, 
LLD.,  with  which  are  connoted  five  exhibitions  at  St  John's  CoUefe, 
Cambridge,  has  a  revenue  of  about  900L  a  jevc,  and  had  40  B<^ioUa 
bi  1854.  There  are  National  schools,  a  literary  institute,  a  newt- 
room,  an  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  and  a  temperance  half.  Petty  tmwkhu 
and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Satnrdsf. 
and  large  sheep  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  on  March  7tb,  May  6tt 
August  5th,  and  November  dth,  and  a  statute  £air  on  November  9th. 

PODLACHIA.    [PoLANXxl 

PODOLIAyOr  KAMENETZ-PODOLSK,  a  government  of  Europeia 
Russia,  formerly  a  part  of  Poland,  extends  from  47*  25'  to  49*  45' 
N.  Ut,  26*  20^  to  28*  50'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  T<^ym 
N.&  hy  Kiew,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Kherson,  S.  by  Bessarabia,  from  whidi 
it  is  separated  by  the  Dniester,  and  S.  and  &W.  by  Austrian  Galicn. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  16,375  square  miles.  Podolia  is  generalij  • 
table-land  of  no  grsat  elevation,  and  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Carpathians^  which  enters  it  from  Galicia;  but  the  most  elevated  psiti 
of  this  chain  are  scarcely  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  ihm 
effect  is  chiefly  to  heighten  the  picturesque  beauties  of  this  fine 
provinoe.  The  south-eastern  parts,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Ukraine,  are  saody,  and  form  a  kind  of  steppe.  The  province  is  well 
watered.  Tbe  Dniester,  which  is  the  principal  river,  flows  indeed  oalj 
along  the  firontiY  towards  Bessarabia,  but  most  of  the  small  rir«n 
run  into  it  The  second  principal  river  is  the  Bug.  There  are 
numerous  small  meres  in  the  western  part  of  the  province^  but  no 
lam  lakes. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  in  general  very  healthy ;  there  ia«  soaroelT 
any  endemic  disorders,  exoept  the  Plica  Polonies,  which  will  probably 
remain  endemic  as  lone  as  the  uncleanline«s  of  the  Ruasniaks  and 
Poles  continues.  The  sou  of  Podolia  is  proverbially  fruitful.  loadditicm 
to  all  kinds  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  cultivated.  The 
peasants  have  generally  gardens^  in  which  they  cultivate  cabbages^ 
oniony,  cucumbers,  wat^r-melons^  and  some  fruit-trees.  The  gmss  is 
remarkably  luxuriaot  and  the  forests  are  extensive.  In  the  fieldi 
and  in  the  steppe  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  there  are  hare^ 
wolves,  foxes,  a  species  of  antelope,  and  bustards.  Storks  are  nomeroos 
Swarms  of  locusts  come  periodieaUy  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  oxeo 
of  Podolia  are  remarkably  large  and  fine,  and  great  droTea  of  them  are 
annually  sent  even  to  the  middle  of  Germany.  The  race  of  horses  ii 
much  esteemed.  The  sheep  are  of  a  good  breed,  and  their  wool  ti 
tolerably  fine.    Swine  are  very  numeroua    The  farmers  breed  great 

Suantities  of  domestic  poultry  and  of  bees.  The  fisheries  are  pc\h 
ucUve.  The  mineral  products  are  saltpetre,  stone  for  building,  lim^ 
gypsum,  and  alabaster.  Education  is  very  Ihnited.  The  schools  are 
few  in  number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  rehgioa. 
The  population  of  the  provinoe  in  1846  was  1,703,000. 

The  principal  town  is  Kamimiee,  the  capital  of  the  provinoo,  on  the 
river  Smotrixa,  at  a  short  distance  firom  its  junction  with  the  Dniester. 
It  was  formerly  the  most  important  fortress  in  Poland,  but  is  now 
deprived  of  its  fortifications;  it  consists  of  the  upper  town,  of  the 
lower,  which  is  well  built,  and  several  suburbs.  It  has  a  very  fine 
cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  some  manufactories  and  trade,  and  16,000 
iohabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Jews,  The  other  principal  towns  are 
the  capitals  of  the  circles  (12  in  all),  but  none  of  these  are  of  groat 
importance.  Mohilew  alone  has  7000  inhabitants,  a  alk  manufactory 
and  some  trade. 

PODSCHINSKL    [NiBOHKBi-NoYaoBOD.] 

POGGY  ISLANDa    [Nassau  IsLANoa.] 

POINT  COUPfl.    [Louisiana.] 

POINT-DE-GALLK    [CbtloiiO 

P0I3ST.    [Suhb-xt-Oxsx.] 

POITIERS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  yienn^ 
is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clain,  a  feeder  of 
tbe  Vienne,  in  46*  84'  55"  N.  kt,  O""  20'  81"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  887  feet  above  the  sea,  211  miles  by  railway  &S.W.  from  Paris, 
through  Orleans  and  Tours,  and  had  25,818  inhabitants  in  the  commune 
in  1861.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  France,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  Xiemonwm,  the  chief  town  of  the  Pictones,  which  is  mentioned 
by  JuUus  CsBssr  ('BeU.  GaU.'  iii  11 ;  vii  75 ;  viil  26),  and  which  after^ 
wards  took  the  name  of  Pictones,  or  Piotavi,  whence  the  present 
names  Poitiers  for  the  town  and  Poitou  for  the  province  an  said  to  be 
derived.  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  town  was 
pillsged  bv  the  Vandals,  ▲.d.  410;  it  subsequently  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  was  ti^en  by  the  Frsnks.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Poitiers  has  been  the  field  of  three  of  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  battles  ever  fought  in  France— the  defeat  of  the 
Visigoths  under  Alaric  A.D.  607  by  Clovis  and  his  Franks  at  Vouill^ 
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»  TilUge  a  few  miles  wost  of  the  town ;  the  defeat  of  the  Saraoeos  under 
Abd-el-Rahman,  under  the  walls  of  Poitiers  by  the  Fraoka,  oommanded 
by  Charles  Martel  a.d.  782 ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Blaok  Prince  at 
the  head  of  8000  Englidi  and  Oasoon  soldiers  in  1856,  over  an  army 
of  60,000  French  troops  under  Jean  IL,  who  was  taken  in  the  action. 
By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Quienne  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  Poitiers 
oame  into  the  hands  of  the  English  kings,  who  held  it  till  1204,  when 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Philippe  Augusts.  By  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  in  1860  it  was  oeded  to  England,  but  it  reverted  to  France 
in  1872,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  townsmen  to  Charles  V. 
For  14  years,  while  the  English  were  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of 
France,  Charles  VII.  kept  his  court  and  parliament  in  Poitiers,  and 
great  aidditioos  were  then  made  to  the  extent  of  the  town.  During 
the  religious  wars  it  was  taken  from  the  Huguenots  by  the  Catholics, 
and  was  the  scene  of  great  oruelties ;  Admiral  Coligny  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  it  in  1569. 

Poitiers  is  indosed  by  old  turreted  walls  pierced  by  six  gates,  four 
of  which  open  on  bridges  over  the  Clain.  The  space  vrithin  the  walls 
comprises  laxge  gardens  and  orchards,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  place 
is  much  greater  than  the  population  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The 
streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  steep ;  a  few  of  them  have  been  widened 
and  modernised  of  late  years ;  the  leading  thoroughfares  are  well 
paved  and  furnished  witn  sidepaths  for  foot  passengers.  On  the 
vrhole  it  is  an  irregular  ill-built  place,  with  houses  mostly  old,  lum- 
bering,  and  inconvenient^  squares  small  and  mean ;  yet  its  position 
on  a  hill-slope  above  the  winding  river,  and  its  public  buildings, 
remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  give  Poitiers  a  picturesque  and  inter- 
eating  appearance.  The  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  cathedral 
of  St-Pierre,  which  was  commenced  by  the  EngUsh  Henry  II.,  in 
1152,  but  not  finished  till  1879.  The  western  front,  which  is  flanked 
by  two  low  but  graceful  towers,  presents  three  magnificent  portals  of 
great  depth  and  richly  decorated,  the  central  one  being  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  rose  window.  The  interior,  consisting  of  choir,  nave, 
and  aisles,  is  823  feet  long,  99  feet  wide,  and  96  feet  high ;  in  the  choir 
are  70  stalls  of  carved  woodwork,  which  date  from  the  18th  century. 
The  other  remarkable  churches  are — the  church  of  Sainte-Rad^nde, 
with  a  crypt  and  nave^  which  date  from  the  12th  century ;  the  diurch 
of  Montiemeuf,  which  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  and  was 
finished  in  1096;  the  church  of  Notre-Dame^  a  Byzantine  structure, 
which,  dating  partly  from  the  9th,  partly  firom  the  11th  century,  is 
the  admiration  of  arohsBologiits  for  its  magnificent  portal,  and  the 
delicacy  and  multiplicity  of  its  sculptured  ornaments ;  the  church  of 
Stk-Porchaire ;  what  remains  of  the  andent  basilica  of  St.-Hilaire 
erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century;  and  near  the  cathedral 
the  church  of  St -Jean,  a  venerable  monument  of  the  5th  century, 
which  now  serves  for  a  museum  of  antiquities.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  stands  a  large  building  called  Le-Palais,  formerly  the  residence 
of  kings  and  of  the  hereditary  counts  of  Poitou,  but  now  used  as  a 
town-hall  and  chambers  for  the  courts  of  juaticeu  The  house  occupied 
by  Diane  de  Poitiers  still  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  streets  St-Paul 
and  Du-Coq.  Besides  the  collection  of  antiquities,  Poitien  has  a 
public  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a 
botanical  gu^len,  and  a  departmental  nursery.  Of  Roman  structures 
there  are  still  remaining  some  arches  of  an  aqueduct  to  the  south  of 
the  town,  and  within  the  walls  the  ruins  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  which 
is  called  lea  Ar^nes, 

Poitiers  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  is  formed  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Deux-Sdvres  and  Vienne ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Courts 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Charente-Inft^rieure^ 
Deux-S^vres,  Vendde,  and  Vienne.  It  has  a  University-Academy, 
which  embraces  within  its  limits  the  departments  just  mentioned  and 
those  of  Charente,  Indre,  Indre-et-Loire,  and  Haute- Vienne.  Con- 
nected with  the  Universitv- Academy,  there  are  in  the  town  a  faculty 
of  law,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  and  a  national  college.  The 
other  institutions  of  the  town  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  free  architec- 
tural and  drawing  school,  and  several  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  and 
agricultural  societies. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  coarse  woollen-doth,  blankets,  hosiery, 
lace,  piayingssards,  vinegar,  leather,  and  dressed  skin&  The  trade  in 
these  articles  and  in  seeds,  wheat,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  honey,  hides, 
and  dressed  goose-skins,  with  the  down  on  for  furriers,  is  considerable. 

ipicttonnaire  de  la  France  ;  Annuaire  pour  VAn  1854.) 

POITOU,  a  province  of  France  which  now  forms  the  departments 
of  Vienne^  Deux-S^vres,  and  Vend^,  was  bounded  N.  by  Anjou  snd 
Bretagne,  E.  by  Touraine,  Berri,  and  Marohe,  S.  by  Saintonge  and 
Aunis,  and  W.  by  the  Ocean.  It  was  divided  into  Haut-Poitou  and 
Bas-Poitou,  which  had  Poitiers  and  Fontenay  for  their  respective 
caprtala  Poitou  is  the  country  of  the  Celtic  Pictones.  Under  the 
Roman  empire  it  formed  part  of  Aquitanxa  Seounda;  it  was  invaded 
successively  by  the  Vandals,  the  Visigoths^  and  the  Franks;  and  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  last^  governed  by  its  own  counts^  or  dukes,  until 
it  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet  to  Eleanor  of  Quienne  in  1 152.  Conquered  by  Philippe  Auguste 
in  1294,  it  was  oeded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1860; 
and  finally  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1875  by  Cbaries  VIL 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  were  called  Poitevins. 
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POLAND,  a  portion  of  the  onoo  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Jagellons^ 
which  now  constitutes  a  vice-royalty  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
Russian  empire.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  laige  quadnmgular  territory, 
from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  which  a  long  narrow  tract,  forming 
part  of  the  government  of  Augustovo,  projects  to  the  northward,  the 
whole  lying  between  50'*  i'  and  55"  5'  N.  Ut,  17"  80'  and  24"  20'  K 
long.  The  narrow  projection  extends  between  58**  20'  to  55'  N.  lat, 
being  about  120  miles  in  length,  its  breadth  varying  from  20  to  50 
miles.  ^  The  mean  breadth  of  the  quadrangular  portion,  firom  east  to 
west,  is  above  200  miles,  and  its  length  from  north  to  south  about  the 
same.  The  area  of  Poland,  as  we  have  defined  it^  is  49,091  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  stated  to  be  4,851,689,  among 
whom  were  568,970  Jews,  291  Ifahometans,  and  162  gipsitsa.  The 
viceroyalty  forms  a  vast  solid  projection,  extending  westwwd  from  the 
Bag  to  the  frontier  of  Germany,  and  separating  Austria  from  Prussian 
Poland.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  East  and  West  Prussia;  K  and  N.E. 
by  the  Russian  provinces  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Volhynia,  S.  by 
Galicia,  which  includes  the  suppressed  republic  of  Cracow,  and  W.  by 
Prussian  Silesia  and  Posen.  The  Bog^  the  Narew,  and  the  Niemen 
run  along  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Vistula  to  its  junction  with 
the  San  along  the  south.  From  the  junction  the  Vistula  sweeps 
through  the  centre  of  the  country,  passing  Warsaw  and  leaving  the 
viceroyalty  at  its  north-western  extremity  a  little  above  the  Prussian 
town  of  Thorn.  The  Prosna,  a  feeder  of  the  Warta,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oder,  forms  a  huge  part  of  the  western  boundary. 

Soil  and  Swrfaoe, — Though  Poland  is  generally  considered  a  perfect 
level,  the  surface  exhibits  considerable  diversity,  and  some  districts 
rise  many  hundred  feet  higher  than  others.  The  northern  boundaiy 
of  Poland  runs  over  the  southern  declivity  of  that  swell  of  high 
ground  which  must  be  oonsidered  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  plain 
of  the  Baltic,  and  which,  beginning  west  of  the  western  comer  of  that 
sea,  and  between  it  and  the  North  Sea,  extends  eastward,  at  a  varying 
distance  from  its  shores,  to  the  heights  of  Waldai  and  the  source  of 
the  Wolga,  into  the  centre  of  RussiiL  The  most  elevated  parts  of  the 
surface  of  this  tract  (800  to  500  feet  above  the  sea)  are  uterspersed 
with  numerous  lakes,  and  some  districts  are  literally  dotted  with  them. 
Though  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  abundant  moisture  by  which  it  is 
saturated  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  imparts  to  it  a  moderate 
degree  of  fertility,  and  it  produces  tolerable  crops  of  rye,  buckwheat^ 
barley,  and  oats.  The  southern  declivity  of  the  swell  is  bUU  more 
gentle.  The  river  Bug  in  its  western  course  is  probably  not  more 
than  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  so  that  in  a  distance  of  more  than 
50  miles  the  country  hardly  descends  150  feet.  Hence  the  rivers  in 
many  parts  hare  a  sluggish  course,  not  being  able  to  caxxy  off  the 
great  supply  of  water  in  spring-time^,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  adjacent  lowlands  is  inundated  at  that  period.  Several  laige 
tracts  along  the  Bug,  Narew,  and  Bohr  remain  under  water  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer.  A  large  portion  of  this  r^on  is  covered 
with  woods ;  the  moat  common  tree  is  pine. 

The  most  southern  districts  of  Poland,  the  greater  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  and  that  portion  of  Lublin  which 
lies  between  the  rivera  Vistula  and  Wiepra,  are  hilly,  and  rise  in  some 
places  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  surface  of  the  Vistula  above 
Sandomir  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea-lsveL  At  no  grsat  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  the  country  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  until 
it  has  attained  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  be 
considered  the  mean  height  of  nearly  the  whole  country  between  the 
Vistula  and  Pilica,  with  Uie  exception  of  some  tracts  along  the  banks 
of  the  first-mentioned  river.  The  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Wiepn  has  a  less  elevation,  though}  it  is  not  lees  hilly.  In  the  wide 
valleys  of  this  hilly  region  the  soil,  though  somewhat  sandy,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  yields  good  crops  of  excellent  wheat. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  hilly  region  to  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Bug  and  Vistula,  where  they  flow  westwud,  and  to  the 
western  boundary  line  of  Poland,  may  be  considersd  level,  as  the 
highest  ground,  which  runs  in  a  south-eastern  and  nortti-westem 
direction,  hardly  rises  more  than  from  200  to  800  feet  above  the  low 
tracts  along  the  rivers,  and  the  slopea  are  long  and  vexr  gentle.  The 
more  elevsied  parts  of  these  higher  grounds  contain  la^  tracts  of 
sand,  nearly  without  vegetation:  in  other  places  they  are  covered 
with  heath,  and  here  and  there  some  swamps  occur,  but  they  are  not 
of  great  extent  The  slopes  have  a  more  fertile  soil,  but  even  there 
the  crops  of  rye  and  oats  are  scanty.  In  the  ridnity  of  the  rivers 
fertile  tracts  are  numerous,  especially  on  the  low  lands  along  their 
banks;  but  in  some  places^  and  more  especially  along  the  banks  of 
the  Worta,  these  tracts  are  so  low,  that  the  soil  is  wet  neariy  all  the 
year  round,  and  they  serve  only  as  pastureground  in  the  latter  pari 
of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  A  hige  portion  of 
this  ragion  also  is  covered  with  pine  foresta. 

Climate, — The  range  of  the  temperature  is  above  100  degrees  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  summers  are  generally  very  hoty  the 
thermometer  rising  to  above  90*  under  the  influence  of  the  south- 
eastern wind,  whicm  blows  from  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia ;  but 
these  winds  are  not  frequent^  and  when  succeeded  by  north-western 
winds,  the  thermometer  in  a  few  hours  sinks  15  degrees.  The  winten 
are  very  cold,  the  thermometer  generally  descends  to  10*  below  ieirO| 
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and  sometimes  to  15*  and  even  18^  Tlie  toontry  U  usually  frosen 
and  covered  with  snow  for  foar  or  five  months. 

The  most  considerable  riven  ara  the  Ni^men  and  Tistula  [KoxtN ; 
Yibtvla],  whioh  Ikre  navigable  for  laige  fiver  barges  as  fkf  as  thej 
drain  Poland  and  flow  along  its  boondafy-linesi  The  Yisttila  Meeives 
from  the  east  the  Wieprs  and  Bag,  which  latter  river  iA  joined  several 
miles  above  its  mouth  by  the  Narew.  The  two  kst-mentioned  riven 
are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distanee ;  the  Karew  to  the  toim  of 
Lomca,  and  the  Bug  to  TerespoU  opposite  the  Russian  ibwn  of  Breeso 
Litewsfci  From  the  west  the  Vistala  receives  the  river  Pilica,  which 
is  only  navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  td  no  great 
distance  from  its  month.  The  river  Warta,  an  afShent  of  the  Oder, 
which  drains  the  most  western  part  of  the  vieeroyaHy,  begins  to  be 
fiavigaUe  above  Koln,  and  the  Bresna,  an  affluent  of  the  Warta,  above 
Kalisch.  The  last-mentioned  river  forms  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  the  boundary  line  betweefl  Poland  and  Prussia.  Lakes  are  most 
numerous  in  the  north-eastern  district,  but  not  of  gfreat  extent.  The 
largest  lake,  that  of  Goplo,  which  is  about  10  mites  long,  lies  on  the 
ttorth-westem  boundary-line.  The  lai^ef  and  Wider  patt  of  it  belongs 
to  Prussia. 

iVofitt«fJoftf.— Though  Poland  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  it 
prod  noes  more  grshi,  naz,  hemp,  aod  tobaceo  than  are  required  for  its 
consumption,  and  it  exports  these  articles  to  other  countries.  Wheat 
is  abundant  only  in  the  hilly  southern  regian ;  the  principal  species  of 
gfUin  which  are  cultivated  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  rye, 
oat0,  and  buckwheat;  barley  is  also  grown,  but  less  extensively. 
Leguminous  plants  are  much  valued,  and  tb^r  cuHivatioB  attetidra 
to.  Horses  aod  cattle  are  of  inferior  sise,  but  TBthiff  nUfnefous ;  and 
cattle,  as  well  as  hides  and  tallow,  are  aHicles  of  ei^Jort:  Hogs  also 
are  numerous,  and  bacou  to  a  considerable  amount  is  Exported. 
Sheep  and  goate  are  less  abundant^  though  some  parts  df  the  country 
are  well  adapted  for  sheep-walks ;  the  wool  is  coarse,-  and  Httle  of  it 
is  exported. 

As  a  oossiderable  part  of  the  country  is  still  ooveiisd  ftith  fbfests, 
timber  oonstitutes  an  important  article  of  export  The  fbrestli  consist 
cdF  oak,  ash,  lime-trees,  and  birch,  but  chiefly  of  pine  and  fir.  In  those 
parts  where  the  lime-treed  are  numerous  the  forests  swarm  with  wild 
bees,  and  the  excellent  honey  which  is  obtained  from  them  is  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Wild  animals  Are  nnmerods,  especially 
wolves.  Bears  and  lynxes  have  become  rather  tut,  iks  well  as  the 
beaver,  ermine,  and  elk ;  but  deer,  foxes,  martena,  polecatSi  bftdgen^ 
and  weasels  are  still  veiy  common. 

Several  metals  and  minerals  are  abundant  in  the  hiHv  region. 
Among  the  metallic  ores  are  those  tif  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
nine  Roek-salt,  marble,  and  coral  are  m^  with.-  The  pfineipsd 
exports — com,  wool,  oil,  seede,  timber,  and  sine— <are  sent  down  the 
Vistula  and  shipped  at  Danzig.  A  eonsideraUe  portiott  also  of  the 
surplas  produce  of  Poland  is  ordinarily  absorbed  by  Austria.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  return  for  the  year  1851,  the  exports  through  I^ussia 
amonnted  to  4,01§,S71  silver  rubles;  to  Austria,  1,879,587  silver  rubles. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1891  was  9,409,792  silver  rubles; 
they  comprise  iHne,  tobacco,  spices,  salt,  metals^  manufkotured  g6ods, 
colonial  prodnce,  ftci  The  custom-house  receipts  hi  180S  were 
l,4i3^49  rubles.  Since  January  1st  1851  the  ottstoms'  Une  between 
Poland  and  Russia  has  been  s^olished,  and  along  the  whole  of  the 
western  frontier  a  strict  military  cordon  has  been  established,  with 
stations  at  every  half  mile  distance,  and  sentinels  pacing  between  ^e 
stations  nisht  and  day.  The  manufiu^tures  at  Poland,  which  were 
very  flourishing  before  tfae  insurrection  of  1830,  comprise  woollen- 
olotii,  merinos^  flannel,  hosiery,  shawls^  carpets,  cotton  tissues,  and 
twisty  chiefly  at  Ledy  and  Lublin ;  some  linen  and  plain  silk,  leather, 
paper<  beet-root  sugar,  beer,  distilled  spirits  (ehie^  from  potatoes), 
glass,  ftOr  .  The  most  important  branch  of  indnstiy  is  the  manufacture 
of  m'  tals,  eepecially  iron  and  ainc.  Almost  all  the  mines  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  vicemyalty.  Pit^coal  is  found  in  connection  with 
the  iron-«resy  and  it  is  used  extensively  in  the  iron  blast-furnaces  and 
in  the  zinc  smeHhig-worksL  There  are  cast-iron  foundries  and  e^tablish- 
menta  for  the  manufketore  of  maobinery  and  agrieultaral  implements 
at  WaHtiaw^  which  is  faxnous  far  its  musical  instruments,  earpete,  and 
ciif riages.  Steam  machineTy  is  used  in  several  of  the  fbotoriei^in  the 
minea^  and  in  some  of  the  flour-ailll&  A  railway  runs  firom  Warsaw 
to  the  Austrian  Mne  from  Cracow  to  yienn& 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  GathoUcs  (they  numbered 
8,400,000  in  li^),  who  used  to  be  governed  by  an  nrdibishop 
(Warsaw)  and  seven  other  bishops.  The  Oatholics,  it  is  said,  have 
been  greatly  petsecated  in  recent  times.  Of  the  eight  sees  only  one^ 
that  of  Lublin,  is  at  present  filled;  all  the  othete  are  managed  by 
•dmiDistraturs.  The  Russo-Greek  Christiaos,  who  numbered  100,000 
in  1888,  have  an  archbishop  of  Warsaw.  There  were  also  in  that  year 
abemt  150,000  Lutherans  and  about  ]  0^000  Galrinista. 

Dmnont.— The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  divided  into  eight  provinoee, 
which  were  formerly  called  waywedshipa 

1.  OraTCWf  or  KrakvWf  so  oalled  after  the  ancient  eapital  of  Poland, 
Use  between  50"  8'  and  51*  N.  lai,  19*  and  21*  15^  B.  long.  It  is 
bounded  H.W.  by  Kalisoh,  N.  and  B.  by  Sa«domir,  8.  by  Oalioia,  and 
W.  by  Prussiaa  Silesia.  Its  ar»a  is  4057  scjuare  miles ;  the  population 
ia  about  438,361.  The  Yistala  separates  it  from  Galieia;  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Kida,  a  feeder  of  the  Vistula,  and  has  In  it  the  sources  of  the 


Pilica.  It  li  traversed  by  a  low  lUige  frntn  th«  OHrpaihina  Kenntainas 
There  are  some  tracts  of  excellent  land,  good  pasturage,  fbreats,  and 
valuable  minerals,  especially  iron.  Kidcey  the  ehief  town.  Is  situated 
In  a  t>ietuf^que  country  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  has  an 
episcopal  palace^  four  dittrches,  a  convent  of  gray  ntins,  an  eeelesin^- 
ttcal  Seminary,  a  lyceum,  iron^woths,  and,  in  the  neighbenrhood,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  coppei*,  coal,  tad  calamine.  The  population  is  about 
5000,  without  the  garrison.  Among  the  other  towns  the  principal 
are—Pincijotp,  on  the  Nida,  which  h%s  5000  inhabitants.  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  defeated  the  Pbles  afld  SUkons  near  thit  town  in  1708. 
Chmeiny,  with  a  caatle  on  a  lofty  hill,  And  lead-  and  Silver-vnines  iU 
the  vicinity,  has  2500  inhabitants.  SHamkow,  on  the  river  Biala.  and 
on  the  Warjiaw  railway,  which  traversei  the  west  of  the  province,  hM 
2000  inhabitants.  Zttihi,  N.  of  Slawkow,  has  iron-mines  aod  2800 
inhatntants.  The  prorince  of  Krakow  Is  ealled  Ki€l^  by  the 
Russians,  from  its  present  capital; 

2.  »Mdomir  it  situated  between  50*  25'  and  51*  50'  N.  let;;  19*  50' 
and  23*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  K.W.  by  Masovia,  N.R.  by  Podlachia, 
B.  by  Lublin,  S.  by  Qalatia  and  GracoW,  aud  W.  by  KalLich.  lu  area 
is  5230  square  miles;  and  the  population  420,909.  The  Vistula 
divides  it  lh>m  Podlachia,  Lublin,  and  Oalicia ;  the  Pilica,  a  ftseder  of 
the  Vistula,  from  Masovia  and  Kaliseh.  The  fkoe  of  the  country  is 
undullifting,  and  there  are  here  and  there  some  mountains  and  forests^ 
With  tracts  of  very  ridh  feHile  soil.  tMon^  the  chief  town,  on  the 
river  Badomka,  has  a  Piarkit  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  8700  inhabit* 
ants.  Bandomir,  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  south  of  the  pfovinee,  has 
above  8000  inhabitants^  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  til  gates  and  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  steep  rock,  which  was  rased  by  the  Swedes  in  1656. 
There  are  here  a  collegiate  church,  four  convent  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  a  gymnaaiunL  Opaeeno,  on  the  Drzewica,  a  feeder  of  the  rilioay 
has  an  ancient  castle  and  8500  inhabitants.  OpaioWf  on  the  Opatowka 
(which  enters  the  Vistula  nearly  opposite  tfae  mouth  of  the  San),  in 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  has  a  cathednd  and  three 
other  ohnrches,  a  synagogue,  and  2500  inhabitAuts.  Siouom  is  a 
well-bnilt  walled  town  on  the  Csama,  with  a  suburb.  It  has  above 
8000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollens,  and 
stockings^ 

8.  KtUiM,  the  most  westerly  province,  lies  between  50*  40^  and 
52*  85'  K.  hit,  17*  40'  and  20*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  K.  and  W.  by 
Posen,  E.  by  Masovia  and  Sandomir,  S.  by  Cracow,  and  S.W.  by 
Silesia.  The  area  is  0578  square  miles  :  population,  6 .6,148.  This 
province  has  mountains  in  the  south  and  plains  and  forests  in  the 
north.  The  soil  is  In  part  sandy  and  swampy,  but  On  the  whole  not 
unfruitful.  The  principal  rivet  is  the  Warta,  a  feeder  of  the  Oder. 
Kalitchf  the  capital,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Poland,  is  situated 
between  two  arms  of  the  Prosna,  in  a  marshy  valley  surroimded  with 
hills.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  the  streets  broad  and 
wefl  pived,  and  some  of  them  planted  with  trees.  The  population 
ttmotttftB  to  15,000,  of  whom  2500  are  JeWs.  There  are  five  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  one  Lutheran  church,  a  cathedral,  and  six  conventa. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  several  schools  and  three  hospitale. 
WooUfU-cloth  and  linen  are  manufhetured  here,  and  there  are  several 
tanneries.  Petrikau,  89  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from  Warsaw,  ban 
seven  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  gymnasium,  a 
handsome  town-hall,  and  4276  inhabitants.  Konin,  on  the  Warta,  has 
a  great  manufactory  of  woollen-doUi  and  3600  inhabitants.  SieradMi 
on  the  Warta,  has  2650  inhabitants.  Widttn  has  8000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  some  woollen-cloth.  OzenttochaUf  148  miles  by  rai^ 
way  S.W.  fh>m  Warsaw,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Klarenbeiig,  on  which 
there  is  a  celebrated  convent  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit^  which  wan 
formerly  fortified  :  population,  including  Old  Caenstochau,  5000. 

4.  LubHn,  the  most  south-eastern  part  of  the  viceroyalty,  is  com- 
posed of  the  circles  of  Lublin,  Chelm,  ifosefow,  and  ZAOtoskl,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Oalicia,  and  were  ceded  by  Austria  in  1810  to 
the  then  duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  lies  between  50*  17'  and  51*  48' 
N.  let,  21*  45'  and  24*  7'  E.  long.,  comprising  an  area  of  6455 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  530,190.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Podlachia,  E.  by  Volhynia,  S.  by  Oalicia,  and  W.  by  Sandomir.  The 
Vistula  separates  it  fram  Sandomir,  tfae  Bug  fitom  Volhynia,  and  the 
Wiepra  (which  flows  through  it)  for  some  distance  from  Podlachia. 
This  provinee  has  extensive  forests,  and  in  some  parts  morasses,  but 
likewise  eontains  tracts  of  good  arable  land,  and  pasturege  with  a  fline 
breed  of  cattla    There  are  no  metals  except  bc^-iron. 

The  principal  towns  In  the  circle  of  Lublin,  besidee  the  capital 
[LUHLtn]  are  the  following:  Lub(Mofo,  on  the  Wiepra,  has  a  fine 
OMitle,  three  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  8200  InhabitantsL 
Knrow,  on  the  Knrowka,  has  a  fine  palace  of  Oount  Potocki,  two 
ehurches,  aed  1920  inhkbitants.  In  1816  a  mineral  spring  was  disco- 
vered, the  waters  of  which  feiembk  tiiose  of  Pyrmont :  Ptdawy,  on 
the  Vistula,  in  the  north-west  of  the  province,  was  once  the  residence 
of  Prinee  Cnartoryski,  whoM  splendki  palace,  with  its  library  of  60,000 
volumes^  many  manuscripts,  H  collection  of  rare  Polish  antiquities^ 
and  countless  treasures  of  art,  was  celebriited  throughout  Europe.  -  The 
park  was  the  finest  in  Poland.  The  Russians  laid  ^e  whole  waste  in 
1881,  during  the  ill-Mted  Polish  revolution.  Zamote^  a  very  strong 
fortress  on  the  Wiepre,  was  founded  in  1588  by  John  Zamoyski,  after 
his  victory  over  the  archduke  MaximiliHU  of  Austria.  The  hounes 
were  biiilt  in  the  Italian  style ;  and  a  high  school  with  a  considerable 
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library  was  fouad«d  in  1605.  On  th*  pariiiioQ  of  Poland.  11  ftU  to  Um 
ahara  of  AustciiL  la  1820  tba  Russian  govotumant  bought  the  town  and 
environa  from  Count  Stanialaua  Zamoyski,  who  vaosiTod  for  it  abovo 
fifty  estates  belongiDg  to  the  atatei  Hereupon  the  plaoe  was  still  more 
strongly  fortified,  aod  was  deprivad  of  its  eztansiva  suburbs.  It  has 
however  still  aboTS  6000  inhabitanta,  with  tbo  fine  palaoe  of  Count 
Zamoyski,  an  arsenal,  four  ohurohes,  the  town-hall,  two  oon? ant^  and 
a  theatra.  JTraiMSsow,  aituatad  on  an  island  in  the  Huliwa.  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Bug,  ba«i  three  ohurohes,  a  oonvent,  and  8000  inhabitants. 
Krasnistaw,  on  the  Wieprs  and  a  lake,  ia  a  walled  town ;  it  has  an  old 
episoopal  pataos^  saveral  ohurohes,  and  2d62  inhabitants,  among  whom 
are  many  Jews.  Ohdm  has  a  oastle  on  a  high  hill,  seyeral  ohurohes^ 
a  Piarist  oollega,  a  gymnasium,  and  2000  inhabitants. 

6.  Plock  lies  between  62"  16'  and  68"  30'  N.  lat..  18"  46' and  22^  86' 
K  long.  It  is  bounded  8.  by  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  K  by  the 
Dreweni;  the  Narew  flows  through  it  In  some  parks  thara  are 
tracts  of  the  finntt  arable  land  and  meadowa,  in  others  extensive  fbresta 
and  marshes.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Prussia,  fi.  by  Aw^ostowo^ 
and  S.  by  Podlachia  aid  Masovia.  The  area  is  6411  square  milea. 
The  populatlm  is  647,466.  Plook  is  the  oapitaL  [Plook.]  PuUuBk 
on  the  Narew  is  a  bishop's  se^  and  haa  a  palaoa,  a  oaihedral, 
three  ohurohes,  several  siippr»'said  monasteries,  a  synagogue,  and 
a  gymnasium.  The  population  14  8760.  WjfMMogrod  on  the  Vii^tula 
has  8600  inhabitants,  of  whom  1600  are  Jewa.  if orf^  at  the  oonfluenoa 
of  thn  Bug  and  the  Vistula  has  always  been  a  strong  fortress,  but 
siooe  the  xnsurreotbn  of  1880  a  nbw  fortnea  of  the  first  zank  haa  baen 
arseted. 

6.  ifosovM  ia  situated  between  61*  SO'  and  62*  66'  N.  Ut.,  18*  and 
22*  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Plook,  £.  by  Podlaohia,  a  by  Saar 
domir,  and  W.  by  Kalisoh  and  Posen«  Its  area  is  7646  aquare  milsa 
It  lias  on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula,  which  flows  through  it,  and 
has  on  the  whole  a  rioh  fertile  soil,  whicdi  ia  wall  eultivated  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  it  alto  oontaina  estensivo 
forests.  Wabsaw  the  eapital  oif  the  vioeroyalty  is  within  Haaovis,  but 
now  forma  a  distinct  goyemment  Xotsics  on  the  Bsura  has  6700 
inhabitanta,  sn  anoieot  castle,  a  cathedral,  and  three  other  ohurohes,  a 
gymnasium,  four  convents,  and  a  seminary  for  f>ehoolmastara  The 
inhabitanta  am  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  in 
bleaohing  wax.  There  are  two  annual  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  where  a 
great  deal  of  business  is  done.  Tonuusow,  a  new  manufaoturing  town 
at  the  oonflnanoe  of  the  Wolborka  end  the  Pilioa,  has  important  mann- 
faeturas  of  woollens,  cottoo,  aod  iron,  a  oonskif  rabla  trade,  and  8000 
inhabitants.  Alexandrowo^  a  n(*wly  eatablished  manufaoturing  town, 
Irith  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  haa  8200  inhabitants.  Oaoikom  en 
the  Bfiura  ha«  also  manufactories  of  woollen  oloth,  and  tha  population 
ia  aaid  to  be  near  800(K  KiUno  is  a  flourishiog  town,  with  4000 
inhabitants. 

7.  Podlaehia,  situated  betwoen  01*  16'  and  62*  40^  N.  lai,  21*  lO' 
and  23*  40'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Plook,  K  by  Qtodno,  S.  by 
Lublin,  and  W.  by  Bandomir  and  Masovia.  Itt  area  is  6469  square 
miles :  population,  884,646.  This  province  has  tha  Bug  vunoing  along 
the  east  and  northern  frontiers,  on  the  wast  the  vLitula,  and  on 
the  aouth  the  Wiepra ;  on  the  south-eaat  thara  are  numerous  small 
lak'-a,  and  in  the  interior  extensive  marahes  and  forests;  but  it  is 
otherwise  a  good  agricultural  oountry,  rioh  in  corn,  pulae,  cattle,  honey, 
and  wax ;  but  a  considerable  portion  is  still  in  a  very  uncultivated 
Btata.  SiedUe,  the  capital,  is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  a  palaoe  and 
a  beautiful  park,  several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  4420  inhabitanta. 
Sokolowy  WinffroiWj  Itukow,  and  Wtodawa  have  eaoh  above  8000  inhabit- 
anta. Kock  on  the  Wiepra  haa  an  elegant  to«n-hall,  a  beautiful  ehuroh, 
a  palace  with  grounds  in  tha  English  style,  and  2000  inhabitantsi 
Biota  on  tha  Ina  hat  a  fine  palaea  and  park,  and  3586  iuhabitantSL 
MisdMer»yc9t  a  well  built  town  on  the  Ina,  has  4340  inhabitantsL  A  Urge 
portion  of  Podlaohia  was  formed  into  the  government  of  BxAbTifooK, 
and  ia  now  iooorporated  with  QBODNa  The  remaining  portion  here 
eaUed  Podlaohia  wsa  sometimes  oallcd  SUdUct  or  SMlc§,  from  its 
ohi«>f  town,  which  was  tha  soene  of  severe  fighting  in  the  insurrection 
of  1831. 

8.  ila^uftovo  Uaa  between  62*  40'  and  66*  6'  K.  lai,  21*  26'  and 
24*  16'  K.  long.  To  the  north  and  east  lia  the  governments  of  Vilna 
and  Grodno,  from  wbioh  it  is  separated  chiefly  by  the  Nieman,  Bobr, 
and  Karaw;  on  tha  south  is  the  govemmont  of  Plook,  and  on  the 
west  Eastern  Prussia.  Tha  length  of  thta  goramment  is  about  170 
miles,  and  it  is  abont  66  miles  in  its  greatest  braadth.  Its  area  Is  7287 
square  miles;  and  ita  population  is  622,196.  It  abounds  in  small 
rivers,  lakes,  and  morasses;  soma  of  the  latter  produce  oonsiderable 
quantitiea  of  wild  hops,  wbioh  fbrro  an  article  of  export  to  Kduigs- 
berg.  It  is  liktfwiaarieh  in  forests,  those  which  skirt  tha  Niemen  being 
full  of  linden-trees,  whence  the  celebrated  'Linden  honey.'  The  north* 
em  districts  of  Augustovo  form  an  extensive  plain,  and  the  soil  being 
fertile  and  well  oultlvated  producea  a  fine  dssoription  of  wheat;  excel- 
lent rye  is  also  grown  in  the  southern  distriota,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Marew.  A  a^uftoao,  the  capital,  ia  on  marshy  ground  at  the  aouthem 
extremity  of  Lake  Stabrina  (out  of  which  the  Netta  flows),  and  at  a 
distance  of  110  milea  N.B.  firom  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  the  vear  1660  i  It  la  forttfled,  aontalua  two 
ohurohes,  an  hospital,  and  about  1800  Inhabitants,  and  has  large  ftdni 
for  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  dep6t  for  salt.  Swwalky  has  handsome 


boildings,  broad  rsgnlar  akroata,  and  8006  inhabitanta.  Seynf,  dtoatad 
on  a  lake,  has  2700  inhabitants.  Lomta,  on  the  Narew.  in  a  woody 
country,  has  a  Piarist  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  2800  inhabitanta. 
Aaiaoiyais  aweU-built  town,  with  8100  inhabitants.  WOkowyuH, 
in  a  Tory  fruitful  com  oountry,  has  8000  inhabitants.  Nowomieuto,  at 
tha  conflux  of  the  Schirwind  and  the  Scheachuppe,  surrounded  by 
water  on  three  stdes,  is  on  the  Prussian  flrontier;  it  has  raueh  trade, 
and  3260  inhabitants.  Kalwary,  situated  In  a  flruitful  country,  haa 
6600  inhabitants. 

Tlia  old  diviuona  have  been  retainad  under  their  old  names  in  the 
preeedlog  notice.  But  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  a  ukase,  dated 
August  21, 1844,  divided  Poland  into  flve  goFemments,  exclusive  of 
the  city  of  Warsaw,  which  are  governed  in  tha  same  manner  as  the 
other  proviucea  of  the  empire,  eaoh  having  a  military  and  a  dvil 
governor.  The  following  table  ahows  the  area  and  population  of  the 
present  divisions  according  to  the  official  returns  for  the  year  1861 : — 


OoTernments. 


Warsaw    .  •    • 

Badom .        e  • 

Lublin     •  •    • 

Flock    .        • 

AaguatoTO  ,     . 
Warsaw  City 


Totsl 


Old  FroTificcs. 


•.••:) 


Masovia 

KalUs 

Kielc«,  or  Craeoir  . 
Saadomir .         ,     , 
'  Podlaohia 
Lublin 


•     • 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


14,219 
0,189 

U,9>4 

6,411 
T,JS7 


49,090 


Popolatlon 
ia  lUl. 


l,M4,r90 
989,944 

1,018,888 

548,413 
686,594 
164,115 


4,851,689 


Of  the  geography  of  the  historical  monarchy  of  Poland  this  artiole 
does  not  treatl  Out  of  that  monarehy  (besides  the  gOFemments  abore 
named)  the  whole  of  West  Russia  is  formed,  comprising  the  gorem- 
ments  of  Wilna,  Qrodno,  Minak,  Mohilev,  Witebsk,  Volhynia,  and 
Podolia :  Austria  obtained  Qalioia,  with  which  the  former  republlo  of 
Gbaxx>w  is  now  incorporated ;  and  Prussia  obtained  West  Prussia  and 
the  grand-duchy  of  Poaen. 

Siatorg.'^Th.e  history  of  Poland  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  ia  involved  in  darkness.  Tradition  sm  that  the  Polish 
part  of  the  Slavonic  race  elected  for  their  ohief  a  peasant  named 
Piast,  who  waa  endowed  with  great  and  noble  qualities,  and  who  fixed 
hisiesidence  at  Qneeen  in  Posen.  Christianity  wsa  introduoed  by 
his  deaoendant  the  Duke  Mieoayalav,  A.D.  966,  after  his  marriage  with 
a  Bohemian  princess,  an  event  which  brought  the  Poliah  sovereign 
into  oouneotion  with  the  Oerman  empire.  Hie  suooeasor,  BoleslaT 
Ohrobry,  or  the  Brave  (992-1025),  reeeived  (1000)  the  royal  crown 
from  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  came  to  Poland  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  8t  Adelbort,  and  on  that  oocaaion  declared  him  king  of 
tha  Pelea  and  protector  of  all  the  Slavonians.  The  emperor  also 
feeogttised  his  independence  of  the  empire.  Boleslav  not  only  oon- 
aiderably  eztaoded  the  frontiera  of  hia  kingdom,  but  itrenfftheoed  it 
by  wise  regulations,  and  partiotilarly  by  a  skilful  organisation  of  the 
military  forocL  He  transferred  the  government  from  Onesen  to 
Krakow.  Under  his  aon  Mieaayslav  XL,  and  during  the  minority  of 
Casimir  L,  Poland  waa  a  prey  to  all  the  horrora  of  anarchy.  Oasimir  L, 
grandson  of  Boleslav,  governed  the  country  with  great  wisdom,  and 
was  sucoeeded(  1068)  by  his  son  Boleslav  IL,  snmamed  the  Dauntleaa, 
who  waa  a  aUlful  soldier  and  a  man  of  ohivalrous  eharaoter.  He 
restored  two  monavchs  of  Hungary,  Bela  and  his  son  Qeysa,  as  well 
as  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  and  Grand-Duke  of  Russia  (Taia^laf )  to  their 
rsapective  thrones.  Towarda  the  end  of  his  reign  he  became  cruel 
and  rapaoionsL  Ha  murdered  Stanialav  Sacaepanowaki,  bishop  of 
Krakow,  who  had  remonstrated  against  his  excesses,  and  being  in  oon- 
aequenee  ezcommunioated,  his  subjects  refused  to  pay  him  allegianoe. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country,  and  died  in  exile. 

The  vaoant  throne  of  Poland  waa  occupied  (1082)  by  hit  brother 
Vladislav  Herman,  a  weak  monarch,  whose  reign  was  disturbed  by 
foreign  aggression  and  domestic  war.  Vladislav's  son,  Boleslav  III., 
was  a  great  monaroh,  whose  reign  was  illustrious  for  many  victories 
and  for  the  oonvarsion  of  tha  idolatroua  Pomeranians.  At  his  death 
in  1189  Bolealav  divided  the  kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  who  were 
styled  dukea ;  and  the  subdivision  of  the  ungdom  did  not  stop  tUi 
the  aristooratical  government  of  territorial  lords  was  substituted  for 
the  absolute  away  of  the  klnga.  In  the  18th  century  Poland  was 
ravaged  by  the  Tartan,  and  the  petty  prlnoea  of  the  oountry  peopled 
their  deserted  towns  with  eolontes  from  Germany.  Vladislav  IL, 
orowned  at  Krakow  in  1819,  resumed  the  title  of  king ;  he  was  one  of 
the  greateat  monarohs  that  ever  governed  Poland.  He  was  eduosted 
in  t&e  school  of  adversity,  haviug  been  twioe  driven  from  hia  throne 
into  exile ;  and  it  was  only  on  his  last  rsstoratiou  that  he  aucceeded  in 
firmly  establishing  hii  authority.  He  exerted  himself  to  settle  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  to  repel  foreign  aggreasion,  and  to  eurb 
^e  lioence  of  the  powerful  vassals.  Hia  most  formidable  enemies 
were  the  Lithuanians  and  tha  Teutonic  Knights,  who  having  subdued 
tiie  half<eavage  Prussians,  beeame  the  moat  dangeroua  neighbouti  of 
Poland.  Vladislargained  a  great  vietery  oter  them  in  the  battle  of 
Plowed,  in  1881.    He  waa  then  70  years  of  age  ]  he  died  two  years 
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slierwards.  Bat  the  moffc  memorable  event  of  his  reign  is  the  first 
diet  of  Poland,  which  he  assembled  at  Chenciny  a  few  months  before 
the  battle  of  Plowed 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Casimir  the  Qreat»  was  devoted  to  the  oon- 
solidation  of  the  advantages  gained  by  his  father.  He  made  great 
territorial  concessions  to  Bohemia  and  the  Teutonic  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  necessary  to  a  kingdom  that  had  so 
long  laboured  under  ihe  evils  of  war.  His  chief  care  was  directed  to 
the  protection  of  agriculture ;  and  the  nobles,  who  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  oppress  the  peasants  at  their  will,  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  the  Peasant  King.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  published  in  Poland 
by  his  orders  at  the  assembly  of  YisUtsa,  in  1347.  It  was  daring  his 
reign  that  the  Russian  principality  of  Halich  (now  Galieia)  was  united 
with  Poland.  , 

The  ancient  dynasty  of  Piast,  which  reigned  in  Poland  from  a  date 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  ended  with  Casimir^s 
death,  1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Louis,  king  of  Hungary. 
This  monarch  entirely  neglected  Poland,  which  he  visited  only  twioe 
during  his  reign.  His  youngest  daughter,  Hedvige,  was  proclaimed 
after  his  death  Queen  of  Poland,  in  1382,  and  was  crowned  at  Cracow, 
being  then  only  15  years  of  aga  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  this 
princess,  which  was  united  to  the  noblest  qualities  and  the  most 
exalted  virtues,  have  rendered  Hedvige's  memory  an  object  of  national 
veneration.  She  married  Jagellon,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  a  pagan 
prince,  who  was  ^baptised  on  that  occasion,  and  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion.*  This  completely  united  Lithuania  with  Poland. 
Hedvige  died  in  1899,  but  Jagellon,  who  on  his  baptism  had  received 
the  name  of  Vladislav,  continued  on  the  throne  till  his  death,  1484. 
In  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  knights  was  crushed  in  the 
battle  of  Ounwald  by  the  united  forces  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The 
Hussites  ofiered  Jagellon  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  He  refused  the 
ofier ;  but  permitted  the  princes  of  his  house  to  assist  the  Hussites 
sgainBt  the  Roman  Catholics.  Jagellon  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Vladislav  III.,  a  prince  11  years  old.  He  was  scarcely  of  age  when 
the  Hungarians,  threatened  by  the  fast-spreading  power  of  the  Otto> 
mans,  invited  him  to  their  throne.  In  prosecuting  a  hostile  attack 
against  the  Turks,  Vladislav  perished  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  the 
2lBt  year  of  his  age.  The  throne  of  Poland  remained  vacant  till  1445, 
when  it  was  ofiered  to  Casimir,  brother  to  Vladislav,  and  grand*duke  of 
Lithuania^  Casimir  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  crown  of  Poland;  but 
when  the  states  of  Poland  threatened  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
a  new  sovereign  he  accepted  their  offbrs,  and  left  Lithuania,  for  which 
he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  strong  predilection.  The  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  union  with  Poland  of  the  Prussian 
provinces,  which  revolted  from  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  crown  of  Poland.  A  war  ensued  (1454) — ^termi- 
nated in  1462  by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to  Poland  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  with  a  large  population.  The  acquisition  of  Danzig 
proved  particularly  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  Poland.  Under 
Casimir^s  reign  Poland  was  divided  into  electoral  district^,  etak 
returning  a  representative  in  order  to  form  a  deliberative  body 
distinct  from  the  senate  or  nobles  (whose  representatives  were  styled 
'nuncios').  A  measure  to  become  law  had  to  pass  these  assemblies, 
and  then  be  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Deputies  from  the  towns  were 
admitted  to  the  senate  or  chamber  of  nuncios.  Of  the  subsequent 
sovereigns  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  was 
Sigismund,  who  was  elected  king  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander in  1506.  Sigismund  engaged  in  a  severe  and  protracted  contest 
with  Russia^  which  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  that  left  the  frontier  of 
the  belligerent  powers  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before  the  war.  In 
1510,  Bohdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  the  southern 
provinces  of  Poland :  he  was  however  soon  defeated,  and  comp^ed  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himself  the  vaaud  of 
the  kings  of  Poland.  This  acqnisition  became  afterwards  the  origin 
of  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  an  immediate 
collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence  of  Sigismund. 

Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  the  82ud  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
chariioter  of  a  wise,  just»  and  magnanimous  prince,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  had  become  unpopular,  owing 
to  the  misconduct  of  his  queen  Bona,  to  whom  he  was  dotingly  attached. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund  Augustus,  who  hod  been 
elected  and  crownecT  during  his  lifetime,  and  was  tiien  only  ten  years 
old.  The  most  remarkable  events  of  his  reign  are  the  acquisition  of 
Livonia,  which  voluntarily  submitted  to  Poland. in  order  to  save  itself 
from  the  Muscovite  yoke;  and  the  legislative  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  which  was  efiected  at  tiie  diet  of  Lublin,  1569.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputies  and  senators  of  both 
nations  should  deliberate  in  common.  The  rights  of  the  Polish  nobles 
were  extended  to  those  of  Lithuania,  and  tiie  throne  of  boUi  countries 
became  equally  elective ;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army  remained 
distinct.  This  union  cootinned  until  the  final  dissolution  of  Poland. 
Under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion acquired  considerable  influence  in  Poland. 

The  interregnum  produced  by  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustas 
(1572;  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  particularly  as  the 
election  of  the  new  king  was  embarraased  by  religious  differences.  The 
diet  of  convocation  however,  which  assembled  in  January  1578,  enacted 
that  all  the  rel^jouB  sects  which  at  that  time  divided  Poland  should 


enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.    The  extraotdinary  addroM  of  the 
Frendi  ambassador  Monluo^  bUhop  of  Valenoe,  seeored  the  eleetioa 
of  Henry  of  Valois,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  of  Franoeu     Henry  w<ei^ 
to  Poland ;  but  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  having  learned  the 
death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  by  which  he  inherited  the  throoe 
of  France  as  Heniy  IIL,  he  secretly  left  Elrakow  (1574),  aad  escaped 
firom  his  new  kingdom.    The  throne  was  deolared  vacant  in  1575,  and 
Stephen  Battoiy  was  elected.    He  was  a  very  remarkable  penoa, 
who  had  risen  by  his  great  merit  firom  a  simple  Hungarian  noble  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  prince  of  Transylvania.     Battery  defeated  in 
repeated  battles  the  If  usoovites,   retook  many  towns  mnd  districts 
of  Lithuania  which  had  been  seised  by  them,  and  invaded  their  own 
country.    His  death  took  place  in  1586,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
making   great  preparation^    against  Mosoovy.    His    auooeaaor  was 
Sigismund  IIL  (Vasa),  son  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  nephew  by  his 
mother  to  Sigismund  Augustus.    Sigismund  IIL,  strongly  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholio  religion,  lost  his  hereditary  dominiona,  and  cr^eated 
a  general  discontent  in  Poland  by  his  commete  subeerviency  to  the 
Jesuits  and  the  house  of  Austria,  as  well  as  by  his  tendency  towards 
despotism.    A  civil  war  ensued ;  but  the  insuigeots  being  defeated, 
the  country  was  restored  to  peace.    Soon  after,  Sigianaundy  taking 
advantage  of  the  distracted  state  into  which  Russia  feR  sdRer  tfas 
murder  of  the  pretender  Demetrius,  declared  ¥rar  againat  that  oountiy; 
and  the  Polish  general  ZoUdewski,  having  defeated  the  Muaeovite  army 
and  an  auxiliary  Swedish  force,  entered  Moeoow ;  aad  oonduded  s 
treaty  by  which  Vladialav,  eldest  soh  of  Sigismond,  was  elected  Csar 
of  Moscow,  1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absolute  power  that 
the  monarohs  of  that  country  hitherto  possessed.    Sigismond  d^yed 
his  confirmation  of  that  treaty  under  various  pretencea,  and  in  the 
meantime  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  some  towns  and  provinees 
of  Russia.    The  Muscovites,  justly  irritated  by  Sigismund'a  condaet, 
rose  in  arms,  and  a  war  ensued,  during  which  the  Polish  geaeial 
maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  sgainst  the  Musoovitea,  bat  was 
finally  obliged  to  retire.    The  refusal  of  the  diet  to  grant  the  neoesssiy 
supplies  produced  insubordination  in  the  army,  which  was  unpaid, 
and  the  Russians  gained  great  advantagea.    Sigismund  at  last  made 
an  eSoit,  and  sei^t  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover  at  the  head  of  an 
army  the  throne  which  was  lost  through  his  father^s  incapacity,  snd 
already  occupied  by  Michael  Federovioh  Romanow,  who  was  elected 
in  1618.    Vladislav  penetrated  to  the  walla  of  the  capital ;  and  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to   carry  it  by  atorm,  oooupied  a  atroog 
position  in  its  vicinity ;  but  the  insubordination  of  the  army  hastened 
the  conclusion  of  a  truce  of  fourteen  years,  by  which  the  Gnr  lfi»«bvJ 
Federovich  was  recognised  by  Poland,  which  retained  Smolensk,  with 
other  provinces.    Among  the  principal  events  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  was  the  war  with  the  Turks  (1620-1),  who  advanced  to  the 
Dniester  400,000  strong  under  the  Sultan  Osman,  and  were  bravely 
held  in  check  by  85,000  Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Coasaka.     Peace 
was  concluded  October  7,  1621,  which  restored  the  statu-qao  of  the 
two  countries.    In  a  war  with  Sweden,  1625,  Poland  lost  Riga  and 
other  towns  in  Livonia. 

Sigismund  IIL  died  in  1682,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age^  ffia  son 
Vladislav  IV.  was  elected  without  opposition.  He  was  a  virtnous  and 
enlightened  prinoa  Immediately  after  his  coronation  he  marched 
against  the  ffluscovites,  who  had  invaded  the  Polish  frontiers,  and 
having  defeated  them,  he  entered  the  frontiers  of  Muscovy,  where  he 
occupied  several  towns.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1684,  on  terms 
advantageous  to  Poland*  Poland  enjoyed  a  long  peace  during  the 
reign  of  Vladislav,  who  died  in  1648,  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
most  dangerous  rebellion  waa  breaking  out  among  the  Goasaks  of 
the  Ukraine.  The  rebellion  raged  for  many  years  under  John  Casimir, 
the  brother  and  auccessor  of  Vladislav,  until  Chmielnitaki,  the  chi^ 
of  the  Cossaks,  in  1654,  applied  for  aid  to  the  csar  of  Mosoovy, 
Alexius,  who  sent  a  numerous  army  to  his  assistance  and  another 
force  to  attack  LithuaniiL  The  situation  of  Poland  was  already  very 
critical,  but  the  imprudence  of  the  king  made  it  desperate.  Charles 
Oustavus  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  oonsequenee  of 
Christina's  abdication,  John  Casimir's  ambassador  at  Stockholm  made 
a  protest  against  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  of  which  his 
master  was  the  legitimate  heir.  Charles  Qustavus  declared  war 
against  Poland,  whidi  he  entered  from  Pomerania,  and  soon  overran 
the  whole  country,  seizing  both  Warsaw  and  Krakow.  John  Casimir 
had  fled  before  the  Swedes,  and  was  now  in  Silesia,  and  the  Poles, 
captivated  with  the  vigour  of  Charles  Qustavus,  sent  him  a  deputatioa 
to  request  him  to  convoke  a  diet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  him 
King  of  Poland.  The  reply  of  the  Swede,  "that  he  required  no 
election,  aa  he  was  already  master  of  the  country  by  conqueat,*' 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  nation,  which  rose  ea  mame,  and  under  the 
brave  Stephen  Czavniecki,  expcdled  the  Swedes,  and  restored  John 
Casimir  to  the  throne. 

This  war,  which  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  1660,  was 
followed  by  hostilities  sgainst  Muscovy,  which  lasted  till  1667.  By 
the  peace  of  Andrasbov  in  that  year,  Poland  ceded  Smolensk  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Ukraine  to  the  Czar.  John  Casimir  sbdicated  the 
throne  in  1668,  and  retired  to  France^  where  he  died  in  1672.  He 
was  personally  brave,  and  not  without  military  talent  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Imperial  armies  during  the  Thirty  Tears*  War. 
Besides  the  losses  before  Gimmerated,  some  important  districts  were 
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nUo  ceded  during  his  reign  to  the  elector  of  Bnndenbntg,  whoee 
independence  of  Poland  was  fiirther  reoogniMd  by  the  treaty  of  Velau, 
in  1657.  The  country  was  depopulated  by  constant  war  and  pestilence, 
and  emigration  to  adjoining  countries,  which  was  caused  by  the  horrors 
of  war  and  by  religious  persecution.  In  the  election  of  a  suooessor 
to  John  Casimir,  the  minor  nobility,  jealous  of  the  overgrown  influence 
of  the  magnates,  united  to  place  upon  the  throne  Michael  Prince 
'Wianiowietski,  a  young  man  who  had  no  pretensions  to  this  dignity. 
It  was  during  hia  reign  that  the  heroic  John  Sobieski  rose,  displaying 
great  military  skiU,  and  performing  prodigies  of  yalour,  in  the  senrice 
of  his  coimtry. 

On  the  death  of  Michael  in  1678,  Sobieski  was  elected  king  of 
Poland  in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  numerous 
candidates.  Almost  immediately  after  his  election  to  the  throne  the 
Turks  invaded  Poland  with  a  lai^e  force,  and  Sobieski  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  with  a  few  thousand  men  in  Lemberg,  whi(£  was 
speedily  invested.  Taking  advantage  of  a  snowstorm  which  blew  right 
into  the  face  of  the  Turks,  the  king  issuing  out  of  the  town  with  his  small 
devoted  band  and  a  simultaneous  cry  of  'Christ  for  ever  1',  completely 
routed  the  besiegers.  A  freah  Turkish  army  headed  by  the  brave 
Pasha  of  Damascus  advanced  to  the  Dniester,  where  John  Sobieski, 
"wiih.  10,000  men,  entrenched  himself  between  two  villages,  and  sus- 
tained for  20  days  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  and  a  continued  cannonade 
from  a  formidable  artillery.  At  last  (Oct  14, 1676),  the  king  left  his 
entrenchments  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  against  the  Turks,  who 
numbered  between  200,000  and  300,000  men.  The  Tmrkiah  Pasha, 
notwithstanding  the  odds  in  his  favour,  knowing  that  a  levy  en  maate 
of  the  whole  of  Poland  was  at  hand,  ofifered  the  king  an  honourable 
peace,  which  was  accepted. 

A  few  years  of  external  peace  followed,  during  which  unfortunate 
Poland  was  harassed  by  the  obstinate  conduct  of  her  untraotable 
nobles,  who  by  their  veto  dissolved  every  diet  that  attempted  to  reform 
or  remedy  the  evils  and  grievances  of  tiie  state.  But  soon  the  noble 
energies  of  John  Sobieski  were  again  called  into  action  by  the  most 
terrible  storm  which  had  threatened  Christendom  since  the  days  of 
Charles  MarteL  A  most  formidable  Turkish  army,  commanded  by 
the  grand  vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  after  sweeping  over  Hungary  invested 
Vienna,  from  which  the  emperor  Leopold  and  his  family  hod  fled  in 
July  1683.  Without  hesitation  the  Polish  king,  at  the  head  of  only 
16,000  men,  marched  from  Cracow  to  the  Danube,  where  contingents 
fi*om  Lorraine  and  Germany  joined  him,  raising  his  force  to  70,000. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September  he  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
Kalemberg  which  overlooks  Vienna  and  gave  him  a  view  of  the  wide- 
spread tents  of  the  infidels.  Next  day  rushing  down  he  attacked  the 
Turks,  and  after  a  hard  contest  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  their 
fortified  entrenchments,  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be  forced.  After 
a  respite  of  a  few  hours  these  too  were  assaulted.  The  Polish  lanoers 
cleared  the  ditch  right  into  the  Turkish  camp ;  the  infantry  poured  in 
at  their  heels,  and  the  Ottomans  were  driven  in  a  confused  mass  to  the 
vizier^s  tent,  where  a  short  stand  was  made,  and  aU  was  lost ;  Kara 
Mustapha  fled  with  all  the  Turks  that  were  left  alive,  and  John  Sobieski 
remained  master  of  the  whole  camp,  artillery,and  ba^^iage.  Christendom 
was  thus  saved  from  the  heel  of  the  Turk.  All  Europe  rang  with  accla- 
mations, while  Sobieski  pursued  the  Turks  into  Hungsir,  and  although 
defeated  once  at  Parang,  he  checked  not  his  career  till  he  had  swept 
the  infidels  across  the  Danube.  Ketuming  to  Poland,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  vain  endeavours  to  regenerate  his  country  by 
reforming  abuses  and  the  vicious  system  engrafted  upon  its  constitu- 
tion, but  in  every  attempt  be  nuide  he  was  thwarted  by  the  veto  of  the 
turbulent  nobles.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  Corpus  Christi,  1696, 
and  with  him  the  greatness  of  Poland  may  be  said  to  have  expind. 

During  the  reigns  of  his  successors  Augustus  IL  of  Saxony  (1 690-1733) 
and  Augustus  III.  (1783-1763),  the  crown  of  Poland  became  subservient 
to  the  Russian  coiurt.  This  gave  rise  to  two  parties  among  the  nobles. 
The  majority  headed  by  the  Potockis  and  RadzivUls,  wished  to  main- 
tain all  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Saxon  dynasty,  which  was  favourable  to  their  opinions.  This 
Saxon  or  court  party  was  opposed  by  the  Czartoryskis,  who,  perceiving 
that  a  liberty  which  was  destroying  national  independence  was  only 
an  idle  name,  wished  to  establish  a  strong  government  as  the  only 
means  of  raising  the  country  firom  its  deplorable  condition. 

Prince  MichMl  Czartoryski  and  lus  brother  Augustus,  who  were 
descended  from  a  ooUatend  branch  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  possessed 
at  tiiat  time  immense  wealth  and  great  influence.  Both  of  tnem  also 
possessed  great  abilities  and  activity.  They  undertook  to  change  the 
republican  constitution  of  Poland  into  a  well-organised  monarchy, 
which,  they  thought,  was  the  best  means  of  raising  Poland  from 
the  humiliating  position  into  which  she  had  fidlen  throogh  her 
feeble  government  They  encouraged  science  and  literature,  sought 
out  and  patronised  men  of  superior  talent,  and  such  as  by  their  writings 
exerted  an  influence  on  public  opinion,  by  which  means  they  power- 
fully contributed  to  the  restoration  of  literature  in  Poland.  Some  of 
the  patriotic  plans  of  the  Czartoryskis  were  carried  into  effect,  some 
of  them  with  the  aid  of  the  Russian  power ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Catherine  XL  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  the  Musoovite  power  was 
directed  against  the  Czartoryski  policy. 

In  order  to  save  the  country  from  foreign  influence,  a  confederation 
was  organised  at  Bar,  a  little  town  in  Podolia,  by  the  patriotic  bishop 
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of  Kamienieo,  Adam  KruinskL  111  supported  and  without  any  regular 
troops,  it  struggled  for  several  years  against  the  foroee  of  Rusda, 
until  it  fell  by  exhaustion.  The  Turks,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
favour  of  Poland,  after  having  represented  in  vain  to  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  the  danger  of  Russian  praaominanoe  in  Poland,  were  defeated, 
and  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  whioh  was  planned  by  Frederick  IL 
of  Prussia,  took  place  in  1772.  By  this  partition  Poland  lost  of  its 
territory  above  83,000  square  miles,  which  comprehended  its  beet 
provinces,  and  were  unequally  divided  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  This  great  calamity  roused  the  nation,  which  now  strove  to 
compensate  its  heavy  loss  hj  internal  improvements.  An  exoellent 
system  of  public  eduoation  was  introduced,  and  literature  was  encou- 
raged; industry  was  re-animated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement 
rapidly  advancod.  The  chancellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened 
and  patriotio  nobleman,  prepared  a  new  code,  which  removed  many 
ancient  abuses  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasants.  The  code  was 
rejected  however  by  the  diet  of  1780.  The  diet  whioh  assembled  in 
1788,  having  declared  itself  permanent,  continued  till  1792,  when,  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  it  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  abolished 
the  veto,  made  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family  (which  was 
to  succeed  after  the  demise  of  Poniatowski,  the  reigning  king),  and 
introduced  some  useful  regulations.  Russia,  which  hud  guaranteed 
the  former  state  of  things  in  Poland,  excited  a  party  oomposed  of  a 
few  factious  nobles,  who,  assisted  by  her  troops,  formc4  a  confederation 
at  Targovitza,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  new  constitution.  The  king 
soon  became  a  party  to  this  infamous  confederation.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  enoouraged  the  patriots  to  amend  the  constitution, 
then  joined  the  Russians  and  invaded  Poland.  The  consequence  was 
a  second  partition  of  the  Polish  territory  in  1798,  by  whi<^  Prussia 
took  22,500,  Russia  83,000,  and  Poland  retained  86,000  square  miles. 
The  remaining  part  of  Poland  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of  vexation 
from  the  confederates  of  Targovitza,  who^  enoouraged  by  the  presence 
of  Russian  troops,  persecuted  the  patriots  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  the  chief  persons  among  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad. 
An  extensive  conspiracy  was  organised,  and  insurrections  broke  out 
in  several  parts  oi  Poland.  In  179i  Kosciusko  arrived  at  Craoow, 
and  having  assembled  a  number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes,  he 
defeated  a  superior  number  of  Russian  troops.  The  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Russian  army,  rose  against 
their  oppressors,  and  expelled  them  after  a  bloody  contest.  Vilua  did 
the  same.  Several  individuals  were  convicted  of  high  treason  and 
executed,  but  the  king  was  treated  with  respect  The  Poles  fought 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patriotism  proved 
unavailing  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Maciejovice^  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  was  carried  by  storm 
by  SuvarofT,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Warsaw  capitu- 
lated, and  the  remainder  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1795  among  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  fate  of  the  dismembered  proviuoes  differed  according  to  the 
governments  under  which  they  felL  The  Prussian  part  was  well 
treated  in  some  respects^  but  the  advantages  it  enjoyed  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  decided  tendency  to  establish  Qermanism 
on  the  ruin  of  everything  that  was  national  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment was  not  more  favourable  to  the  nationality  of  its  Polish  subjects ; 
it  introduced  some  few  improvements,  such  as  roads,  but  it  exhausted 
the  Poles  by  heavy  taxes  and  levies  of  soldiers  in  its  long  wars  with 
France.  The  Russian  part  mav  be  considered  as  having  been  in  some 
respects  the  most  fiivoured  of  alL  The  national  langiut^e  was  pre- 
served in  all  official  transactions,  and  an  excellent  system  of  public 
education,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  same  language,  was  introduced 
by  the  university  of  Yilna  under  the  superintendence  of  its  curator 
Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who,  supported  by  the  fiiend^ip  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  whose  minister  he  had  become^  preserved  with 
his  sanction  the  nationality  of  Poland  in  the  Russian  provincei^  where 
the  ancient  laws  relating  to  civil  aflairs  were  also  retained. 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  against  Prussia  in  1806  reanimated 
the  hope  of  the  Poles  to  see  their  country  restored.  As  soon  as  the 
French  entered  the  Polish  territory,  the  inhabitants  rose  in  their 
favour,  and  organising  themselves  into  a  military  force  with  amazing 
rapidity,  immediately  joined  the  French  in  combating  the  enemy. 
Yet  Napoleon,  after  his  success  against  the  Russians,  stopped  at  tha 
banks  of  the  piemen,  and  concluded  at  Tilsit  a  peace  with  Russia. 
The  Polish  territory  which  had  been  taken  by  Prussia  in  1793-5  was 
erected  into  a  sovereign  state  under  the  name  of  the  Duohy  of  Warsaw, 
with  Uie  exoeption  of  the  province  of  Bialystok,  which  was  given  to 
Russia.  A  representative  oonstitution  was  granted,  the  Frsn<^  code 
of  laws  introduced,  and  the  sovereignty  declared  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Saxony.  In  1809  the  Austrians  mvaded  the  duchy  and  occupied 
Warsaw,  which  the  Polish  forces  were  obliged  to  evacuate  after  an  un- 
equal contest;  but  having  entered  Austrian  roland,  their  numbers  were 
rapidly  swelled,  so  that  their  insignificant  force  soon  became  a  consider- 
able army,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  the  duchv  of  War- 
saw, and  fldso  a  lai^e  part  of  the  Polish  territory  whidi  they  held. 

At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  aflairs  of  Poland  were 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : — A  part  of  the  duohy  of  Warsaw 
was  given  to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  the  duchy  of  Poeen.  Tbd 
salt-mines  of  Yieliczk  and  some  districts  were  given  to  Austriat 
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Cracow  witii  %  territoxy  of  490  Bqaare  mfles  was  erected  into  a 
republic  ^  and  the  remainder  wae  entitled  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
united  to  Russia  under  one  aovereign.  The  new  kingdom  received  a 
representative  oonititution,  which  guaranteed  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the 
independence  of  the  judges ;  the  use  of  the  national  language ;  and 
a  national  military  force.  The  representative  body  was  composed  of 
two  chambers,  senators  and  deputies. 

Such  a  liberal  constitution  g^ranted  to  a  kingdom  with  4,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  whose  sovereign  was  monarch  over  more  than  50,000,000 
subjects,  was  a  perfect  anomaly.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  such 
a  constitution  should  be  faithfully  maintained ;  and  it  was  not  The 
hopes  raised  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  that  the  Polish  provinces 
incorporated  with  Russia  should  be  united  with  the  new  kingdom, 
were  soon  dissipated,  and  discontent  began  to  spread  among  tJl  the 
Polish  population.  The  country,  it  is  true,  began  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  i^culture,  and  industry  was  greatly  increased ;  but  the  acts 
of  government  evinced  a  systematic  hostility  to  all  that  was  national, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  system  of  public  education.  The  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  students  at  the  university  of  V ilna 
was  forcibly  repressed,  and  the  utmost  severity  was  exercised  upon 
young  men  who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  speak  plainly  what 
they  felt  strongly.  Similar  persecution  of  the  students  took  place  at 
Warsaw,  and  the  system  of  instruction  was  continually  rendered  leas 
e£Bcaciou8  by  substituting  absurd  modes  of  teaching  for  sound  methods, 
and  by  limiting  the  subjects  of  instruction.  A  severe  censorship  pre- 
vented not  only  the  printing  of  every  work  of  liberal  principles,  but 
even  the  introduction  of  similar  works  from  abroad. 

These  causes  produced  their  natural  result  The  French  revolution 
of  July  1830,  which  produced  a  general  excitement  all  over  Europe, 
was  not  without  effect  on  public  opinion  in  Poland :  an  insurrection 
was  meditated,  and  the  time  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  1831. 
Information  of  this  projected  movement  having  reached  the  govern- 
ment, some  of  those  who  were  implicated  were  arrested — a  circum- 
stance which  hastened  the  development  of  the  plot  The  insurrection 
broke  out  on  November  29th  1830,  and  was  effected  by  the  military 
school,  composed  of  about  200  young  men,  who  were  joined  by  many 
students  of  the  university  and  a  few  thousands  of  Polish  troops 
stationed  at  Warsaw.  The  Russian  troops,  which  had  made  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  took  up  a  position 
near  the  town  under  the  grand-duke  Constantino,  with  whom  two 
regiments  of  Polish  guards  remained.  A  provisional  government  was 
organised,  which  acted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  as  king 
of  Poland,  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine  remained  in  his  position 
awaitinp;  the  arrival  of  the  army  which  was  summoned  to  Warsaw 
from  different  plac^  The  army  having  assembled  and  declared  for 
the  insurrection,  the  grand-duke,  as  its  commander,  by  an  order  of  the 
day,  transferred  his  authority  to  the  national  government,  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  from  the  country  with  8000  Russian  troops  and  24 
guns.  In  Januuy  1881  the  Diet  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
organised  a  national  government  imder  the  presidency  of  Adam 
Czartoryski  A  vigorous  defence  was  resolved  on.  The  nation  how- 
ever could  hardly  muster  60,000  men  to  oppose  a  Russian  army  of 
130,000  men  imd  396  guns.  In  the  campaign  which  followed  the 
Poles  fought  with  great  bravery  and  gained  several  victories ;  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  advantages  they  had  secured  over  the 
Russians  appear  to  have  been  thrown  away  from  the  inefficiency  of 
their  commanders.  In  a  battle  which  took  place  at  Osttolenka,  on 
May  26th  1831,  the  Polish  army  sustained  an  enormous  loss,  particu- 
larly of  officers.  After  this  Polish  affiiirs  assumed  a  melancholy 
appearance.  The  want  of  ammunition  and  of  every  kind  of  resources 
was  severelv  felt  This  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
menif  whicn  did  not  permit  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  Poles  to 
cross  the  frontier.  The  Russians,  on  tho  contrary,  were  allowed  to 
have  their  magazines  on  the  Prussian  territory,  and  always  found  a 
friendly  asylum  whenever  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  there,  while  the 
Poles  in  such  cases  were  invariably  disarmed  and  retained  prisoners. 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief  Diebitch  died  suddenly  on 
June  9th,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paskievitch,  who  bad  distinguished 
himself  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  Paskievitch 
resolved  to  cross  the  Vistula,  and  he  accomplished  his  plan  by  march- 
ing near  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  his  magazines  were  in  perfect 
safety,  and  where  the  bridges  by  which  he  e&cted  his  passage  were 
prepared. 

Meanwhile  the  national  government  resigned  its  authority,  and 
General  Krukowiecki  was  chosen  president  of  the  government  The 
town  being  in  want  of  food,  a  considerable  force  was  detached  to 
collect  provision  in  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistulay 
and  only  30,000  men  were  left  to  defend  Warsaw.  Provisions  were 
supplied,  but  the  forces  sent  for  them  coald  not  reach  Warsaw  in 
time,  which,  being  attacked  on  September  6th  by  the  Russians,  was 
surrendere<i  to  them  by  Krukowiecki  on  the  8th.  The  army,  followed  by 
the  members  of  the  diet  and  many  leading  persons,  retired  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  which  they  entered  on  October  8th;  whilst  another 
part  of  the  army  was  compelled  to  retire  on  the  Austrian  territory. 

The  consequences  of  tne  failure  of  this  insurrection  were  most 
deplorable  to  Poland.  The  emperor  Nicholas  exerclBcd  the  utmost 
severity  against  the  Poles.    Many  individuals  who  had  tajcen  a  part  in 


tiie  insurrection  were  Condemned  either  to  the  mines  of  sfioena  or 
sent  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  Anatic  proyioces. 
The  constitution  was  formally  abrogated,  and  another  form  of  ^ovem- 
menty  called  the  Organic  Statute,  introduced.  The  universitiea  of  Vilna 
and  Warsaw,  as  well  as  many  minor  schools,  were  abolished,  and  tie 
public  libraries  and  museums  were  carried  away  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  parts  of  Russia.  Various  other  measures  were  taken  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  Poland,  to  abolish  its  language,  and  to  overthrow  its 
religion,  all  of  which  it  ia  said  have  been  persistently  carried  oat  up  to 
the  present  time.  After  the  surrender  of  Warsaw  a  great  number  of  the 
patriots  emigrated  to  foreign  countries.  In  1832  roland  was  declared 
an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  A  feeble  attempt  at  independ- 
ence was  made  at  Cracow  in  1846,  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  this 
last  remnant  of  Polish  nationality  to  Austria.    [Cracow  ;  Qai^cla.] 

POLAR  COUNTRIES  AND  SEAa  The  countries  and  aeaa  which 
lie  between  the  northern  coasts  of  America  and  the  North  Pole  a?e 
noticed  in  the  article  North- Wsst  Passage  ;  those  which  are  situated 
on  the  other  sides  of  the  North  Pole  are  described  under  tiieir 
respective  names.  [Gresklahd  ;  Iceland  ;  Spitzbergen  ;  Nova 
Zbmbla  ;  Siberia.]  It  only  remains  to  notice  certain  conditioDJs  of 
the  countries  and  seas  which  surround  the  North  Pole,  and  then  to 
give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  ia  the  seas 
surrounding  the  South  Pole. 

The  seas  which  surround  the  North  and  South  Poles  are  named  the 
ArcUc  Ocean  or  North  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  or  South 
Polar  Sea.  These  two  oceans  are  bounded  by  two  imaginary  circles 
which  surround  the  globe  at  about  66°  30'  N.  lat  and  66*  30'  S.  Jat 
At  the  Poles  themselves  there  is  only  one  day  of  six  months,  during 
which  the  sim  never  sets,  and  one  night  of  six  months,  when  the  sun 
never  rises.  In  the  spaces  comprised  between  the  Polar  Circlea  and 
the  Poles  the  quantities  of  continuous  day  and  continuous  night  vary 
according  to  the  distances  ftom  the  Poles.  Thus,  at  the  north  point 
of  Nova  Zambia,  75""  N.  lat,  there  is  uninterrupted  light  from  May  1^ 
to  August  12th,  and  uninterrupted  darkness  from  November  SQi  to 
February  9th.  At  the  Arctic  Circle  the  greatest  length  of  continuous 
light  is  24  hours  at  the  sumiiier  solstice,  or  Midsummer's-Day,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  at  tho  AntarcUc  Circle,  the  sun  is  2i  hours  belaw 
the  horizon ;  and  the  reverse  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
general  coldness  of  the  Polar  Regions  arises  from  the  sun's  rays 
striking  the  earth  obliquely,  as  at  the  equator  the  heat  is  produced  by 
the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  the  earth  vertically. 

The  two  great  continents  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  terminate 
towards  the  North  Pole  near  70**  N.  lat,  which  parallel  may  tiierefore 
be  considered  as  the  general  boundary-line  of  tho  North  Polar  Sea. 
The  lands  comprised  within  this  polar  basin,  besides  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  include  the  northern  parts  of 
Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  the  islands  of  Spitsbexgen,  the  Laakehov 
Islands,  and  the  great  mass  of  islands  which  He  opposite  to  the 
northern  coasts  of  British  America.  The  North  Polar  Sea  has  only 
one  entrance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Behring*s  Strait,  the  narrowest 
part  of  which,  between  East  Cape  and  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  is  only 
about  18  miles  across.  From  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  besides  the  great 
entrance  by  the  Spitzbeigen  Seas,  it  is  now  known  that  there  are 
entrances  by  Smith  s  Sound  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  by  the  WeUiugton 
Channel  from  Barrow's  Strait 

A  large  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  constantly  filled  with 
extensive  fields  and  moving  masses  of  thick  and  impenetrable  ice. 
This  portion  seems  to  extend  round  the  J?ole  at  variable  distances 
from  the  shores  of  Siberia,  Russian  America,  and  British  America. 
In  an  easterly  direction  it  extends  from  the  north  point  of  Nova 
ZembU  to  tho  western  side  of  Melville  IsUnd.  Here  the  navigation 
westward  up  Barrow's  Strait  ceases,  the  'pack-ice,'  as  it  is  called, 
presenting  an  impassable  barrier.  On  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  from 
the  Pacific  through  Behrlng^s  Strait,  the  most  daring  and  skilful  navi- 
gators have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  much  farther  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion than  70*"  N.  lat  Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  after  pasaing 
through  Behring's  Strait,  sailed  as  far  westward  as  North  Cape,  180* 
W.long.;  but  here  the  masses  of  ice  prevented  any  farther  advance.  If  the 
navigator,  after  passing  through  Behring's  Strait,  turns  eastward,  he 
finds,  in  summer,  between  the  American  shores  and  the  pack-ice,  a 
narrow  passage  much  encumbered  with  broken  ice,  and  may  thus 
with  some  difficulty  reach  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent ;  or,  having  reached  Baring  Island,  may  turn  north- 
ward and  tiy  to  accoii;;^!!^  Ihe  North-West  Passage  by  following 
either  of  the  tracks  of  Ciiptain  M'Clure. 

The  great  entrance  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Spitzbeigen  Seas  ia 
not  attended  with  much  difficulty.  Ships  sail  every  year  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Archangel,  and  miut  necessarily  pasa 
round  North  Cape,  71°  10'  N.  kt ;  other  vessels  proceed  annually  to 
fish  for  whales,  which  they  never  expect  to  take  south  of  about  78** 
N.  lat.;  and  othero  much  smaller  go  every  year  from  Hammerf«^ 
and  other  places  to  fish  for  walrusses  along  tho  western  shores  of 
Spitzborgen.  Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in  1594  and  1596,  traced 
the  western  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  as  far  as  North  Cape,  75"  N.  lat ; 
and  the  Russian  navigator  Ziwolka,  who  in  1836  surveyed  the  island 
of  Nova  Zembla,  found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  western  coast  to 
Cape  Nassau,  and  even  the  eastern  coast  to  61*  K  long.;  but  im- 
penetrable masses  of  ice  prevented  his  advance  fi&rther  to  the  east 
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)  Tha  greater  or  lets  seTerity  of  oold  in  the  Arctic  8eu  seeoiB  to 
depend  more  on  eircumstances  of  locality  than  on  the  degrees  of 
latitada  ThuB,  on  the  European  aide  of  the  Polar  Basin,  the  navi- 
gation, as  haa  been  shown,  is  open  as  far  as  80"  N.  lat.;  on  the  Asiatio 
side  it  is  generally  closed  by  masses  of  ice ;  on  the  Amerioan  side  the 
cold  ia  rexy  severe^  and  the  navigation  everywhere  difficult  and  in 
many  parts  dangerous.  At  North  Cape,  in  Europe^  71**  10'  N.  lat., 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  82"  Fahr. ;  at  Bear  Island  (Cheny 
Island),  between  North  Cape  and  Spitsbergen,  74**  80'  N.  lat.,  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  is  extraordinary ;  but  opposite  the  coasts  of 
Siberia,  farther  to  the  east»  the  floating  masses  of  ice  render  the  navi- 
gation so  dangerous  that  some  portions  of  the  coast-line  have  not  been 
surveyed.  TniB  tract  includes  the  most  northern  point  of  Siberia^ 
Cape  Severo  (Severo  Vostoohinii  Noss).  In  this  part  of  the  Polar 
Basin  are  the  Liakehov  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  are  named 
Kotelnol  Fadeifskoi,  New  Siberia,  and  Liakehov.  They  are  situated 
between  78"  and  76"  N.  lat  On  these  islands  the  snow  does  not  entirely 
melt  even  in  summer,  and  there  is  no  vegetation  whatever.  Along  these 
coasts  of  Siberia  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  winter  the  large  body  of 
tlie  sea  is  free  from  ice  at  certain  distances  from  the  shore.  Nortii  of 
New  Siberia  and  Kotelnol  the  distance  is  less  than  20  miles.  Farther 
east  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  coast.  Near  165"  E.  long,  it  is 
about  170  miles  distant;  but  between  175"  trnd  180"  R  long.,  oppo- 
tfite  Cape  Yacan,  it  is  only  about  4  miles  distant  At  Ustyansk,  in 
Siberia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tana,  70"  55'  N.  lat,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  only  4"  Fahr.  At  Winter  Island,  on 
the  north-eastern  ooast  of  America,  in  66"  11'  N.  lat,  88"  SO'  W.  long., 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  not  more  than  7"  Fahr.,  while  on  the 
south  shore  of  Melville  Island,  about  74"  N.  lat,  the  mercury  of  the 
thermometer  is  frozen  every  winter  during  fotu-  or  five  months. 

That  there  is  a  great  sea  comparatively  unincumbered  with  ice  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Pole,  and  perhaps  flowing  over  it,  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  probable  by  many  foots  and  drcumstanoes.  Barentz,  in 
1694,  remarked,  "as  soon  as  we  made  flrom  the  land  [Nova  Zambia] 
and  put  more  into  the  sea,  although  it  was  mucli  farther  northward, 
presently  we  felt  more  warmth."  Captain  Parry,  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  in  1827,  leaving  his  ship,  the  Heda,  moored  in  a 
bay  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  proceeded  with  his  party 
over  the  ice,  dragging  the  boats  and  sledges  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  On  July  27th  they  reached  82"  45'  N.  lat, 
19"  25'  E.long.,  when,  the  season  being  far  advanced,  and  finding  that 
the  ice  over  which  they  were  travelling  northward  was  itself  drifting 
southward,  they  relinquished  their  aHempt,  and  commenced  their 
retum-jouniey.  On  August  12th  they  reached  Little  Table  Island,  or 
rather  a  rock  north  of  it  which  Captain  Pany  named  Ross's  Islet, 
and  which  is  the  forthest  laud  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  it  is 
in  80"  47'  80"  N.  lat,  20"  24'  £.  long.  Captain  Parry  and  his  party 
were  absent  from  the  Heda  61  days,  the  distance  traversed  being  654 
miles.  On  July  1 5th,  being  then  in  82"  17'  N.  lat,  it  rained  incessantly 
for  21  hours.  On  July  16th  the  temperature  was  87f "  Fahr.  in  the 
shada  "  In  the  evening  it  was  so  warm  in  the  sun,  though  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  was  only  85",  that  the  tar  was  running  out  of 
the  seams  of  the  boats."  They  found  the  ice  everywhere  broken,  but 
most  so  when  they  were  farthest  north.  After  tiie  middle  of  July  no 
ice  entered  the  bay  where  the  Hecla  was  moored,  and  for  some  weeks 
afterwards  not  a  piece  was  seen  in  the  vicinity. 

In  further  confirmation  of  there  being  a  great  sea  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  North  Pole,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sir  Edward  Belcher  saw  an 
extensive  sea  with  little  ice  north  of  the  Wellington  Channel,  as  did 
also  Captain  Penny  north-west  of  the  Victoria  Channel;  that  Captain 
Inglefield  saw  a  great  sea  north-east  of  Whale  Sound,  near  the  iiead 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  also  north  of  Smith's  Sound,  which  seems  to  be 
an  outlet  into  the  Polar  Basin  from  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  nor^-westem  shores  of 
Europe  and  the  north-eastern  shores  of  America  seems  to  be  owing  to 
two  main  causes — the  Qnlf-Stream,  and  the  drifting  of  the  ioe-masses 
from  the  shores  of  Siberia.  The  Ghilf-Stream  is  a  great  warm  current 
many  miles  in  width,  which  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  from  the 
Gulf  of  Meiico  across  the  Atlantic,  and  passing  by  the  British  Islands 
and  along  the  ooast  of  Norwi^,  penetrates  the  Polar  Sea  as  &r  as  the 
northern  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zambia.  Here  in  the  spring 
it  meets  the  powerful  current  caused  by  tiie  breaking^p  of  the  ice  in 
the  great  rivers  of  Siberia.  As  this  vast  body  of  water  and  broken 
ice  advanoes  towards  the  shores  of  Nova  Zambia  and  Spitsbergen  the 
Oolf-Stream  opposes  its  farther  ptogrem  south  and  gives  it  a  direction 
'westward,  so  tnat  it  passes  by  East  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  reaohee 
the  shores  of  America  and  Newfoundland,  where  the  mnsnes  of  floating 
ice  (sometimes  miles  in  length  and  of  great  thickness)  descend  in  the 
spring  as  low  as  40"  N.  lat  On  the  ooast  of  Norway,  on  the  contrary, 
•B  far  as  71*  N.  lat,  not  a  piece  of  drift-ice  is  ever  seen. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  north  pole  generally  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  animal  food,  comnsting  of  Hm  walrus,  the  polar 
bear,  the  moose^eer,  the  rein-deer,  the  wolf,  the  polar  hare,  and  the 
•eaL  The  number  of  aquatic  birds  is  very  large,  and  various  kinds 
of  fish  are  in  great  abundance. 

^^e  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  discoveries  which  have 
oeen  made  in  the  Antarctic  Seas. 

The  southern  hemisphere,  as  is  now  well  known,  oontains  a  maoh 


less  proportion  of  land  to  sea  than  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  remote  and  then  unknown  parts  of 
the^  southern  hemisphere  were  occupied  by  an  extensive  continent, 
which  surrounded  the  Antarctic  Pole^  and  extended  to  a  great  distance 
from  it  This  imaginary  continent,  called  Terra  Australis  Incognita, 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  on  all  maps  which  are  more  than  a  century 
old.  Little  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  supposed  exiitence  of 
this  continent  except  some  iniaginary  law  of  equipoise.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  however  it  was  determined  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  existence  of  this  Terra  Australis,  and  Cook  undertook  his 
second  voyage  (1772-1775)  for  the  purpose^  He  found  laiige  masses 
of  floating  ice,  and  only  in  three  plaices  succeeded  in  penetrating 
beyond  the  Antarctic  Polar  Circle.  In  one  place  he  atteiued  71"  10' 
S.  lat,  but  he  was  generally  unable  to  go  much  fartiier  south  than 
60"  a  lat  This  was  the  case  between  90"  and  150"  E.  long.,  within 
which  limits  the  most  extensive  and  continuous  line  of  coast  has 
been  sinoe  discovered.  This  line  of  coast  however  lies  between  4" 
and  5"  south  of  Cook's  track.  As  Cook  had  found  no  land  south  of 
60",  the  Terra  Australia  disappeared  from  our  maps,  though  he  him- 
self thought  tliat  there  must  be  land  in  the  vidoity  of  the  pole,  being 
convinced  that  ice  can  only  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  up  to  1819,  when  the  South  Shetland 
Islands  were  seen  by  William  Smith,  on  a  voyage  from  Monte  Video 
to  Valparaiso.  In  1821  Powell  discovered  Trinity  Land  sou^  of  the 
South  Shetlands  and  the  South  Orkneys,  between  60"  80'  and  61** 
a  lat,  44"  80'  and  46"  80'  W.  long.  Palmer,  an  American,  discovered 
a  ooast-line  west  of  Trinity  Land,  which  is  called  Palmares  Land ;  and 
the  Russian  navigator,  Bellingshausen,  discovered  Alexander's  Land, 
south-west  of  Palmer's  Land.  In  1828  Weddell  tried  to  find  land 
east  of  the  meridian  of  the  South  Shetland  IslandsL  He  did  not  find 
land,  but  he  succeeded  in  advancing  as  far  as  74"  15'  S.  lat,  where  he 
found  a  sea  clear  of  ice.  In  1881  and  1882  Biscoe  sidled  round  the 
icy  masses  which  inclose  the  south  pole,  and  added  to  former  dis- 
coveries Enderby's  Land  and  Graham's  Land.  The  first  lies  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  countries  south  of  the  Shetland  Islands^ 
between  49"  and  51"  E.  long. ;  but  Gnham's  Land  is  between  Alex- 
ander's Land  and  Palmer's  Land.  Thus  a  nearly  continuous  coast- 
line has  been  discovered  south  and  west  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands, 
extending  from  86"  to  70"  W.  long.,  and  comprehending  from  east  to 
west  Trinity  Land,  Palmer's  Land,  Graham's  Land,  and  Alexander's 
Land.  In  1887  the  French  government  sent  some  vessels' to  these 
parts,  under  the  command  of  Dumont  D'UrviUe,  who  explored  the 
coast  which  Powell  named  Trinity  Land,  and  changed  its  name  to 
that  of  Louis  Philippe's  Land.  In  the  following  year  Balleny  directed 
his  course  to  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  soutii  of  New  Zealand 
and  AuatnUis  and  discovered  some  islands  in  66"  44'  S.  lat,  168"  11' 
E.  long.,  which  he  called  Balleny  Islands.  He  also  discovered  a 
projecting  ooast>line  near  116"  E.  long.,  which  was  called  Sabrina 
Land.  But  the  largest  tract  of  searcoast  was  discovered  in  1840.  In 
1889  the  French  government  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  sent  out  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries 
in  the  Antarctic  Seas.  The  French  expedition  consisted  of  two 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Dumont  D'UrviUe,  and  the  American 
of  four  vessels,  commanded  by  Charles  WUkes.  Both  directed  their 
oourae  to  the  seas  which  the  year  before  had  been  visited  by  Balleny. 
Wilkes  found  a  ooast-line  in  154"  27'  E.  long.,  and  in  continuing  his 
course  westward  for  four  weeks,  he  had  either  always  a  coast  in  sight, 
or  unequivocal  indications  of  land  being  at  no  great  distance.  He 
advanced  as  far  as  97"  30'  R  long.,  so  that,  including  Sabrina  Land, 
he  discovered  a  ooast-line  extending  over  near  50  degrees  of  longitude. 
Dumont  D'UrviUe  reached  the  same  coast  in  140"4l'E.  long.,  and 
pursued  his  course  westward  to  180"  E.  long.  He  caUed  it  Ad^lie 
Land.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ooast  of  this  Antarctic  Continent,  if 
the  appellation  may  be  adopted,  lies  near  the  Antarctic  Circle,  either  to 
the  south  or  to  the  north  of  it,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  Enderby's 
Land  and  Graham's  Land,  both  of  which  are  traversed  by  that  line. 
Onlv  the  tract  of  coast  south  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  extends 
fietrther  north,  and  approaches  to  68"  S.  lat 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  England  in  1889  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  attempt  to  reach  the  south  magnetic  pole,  and  it  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Clarke  Rosa.  He 
directed  his  course  several  degrees  east  of  BaUeny  Island,  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1841,  passed  the  antarctic  circle  near  178"  EL  long. 
On  the  11th  of  January  he  disoovered  land  near  70"  41'  S.  lat, 
172"  86'  K  long.,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  a  continuous  coast, 
trending  southward  and  rising  in  mountain  peaks  to  the  height  of 
from  9000  to  12,000  fbet,  and  covered  with  snow.  On  the  12th  of 
January  he  effiseted  a  landing,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  queen.  He  continued  his  course  along  the  shores  to  78"  4' 
a  lat,  ttaein|  a  coast-line  of  above  600  mUes  in  length.  In  77"  82^ 
S.  lat,  167"  B.  long.,  he  saw  a  mountain  about  12,400  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  which  sent  forth  abundance  of  fire  and  smoke,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mount  Erebus.  East  of  this  volcano  he  observed 
an  extinct  crater  of  somewhat  less  elevation,  which  he  called  Mount 
Terror.  At  78"  4'  a  lat  his  progress  to  the  south  was  prevented  by 
a  barrier  which  presented  a  perpendicular  face  of  at  least  150  feet, 
alonff  whidi  he  sidled  eastward  until  he  attained  168"  87'  W.  long. 
In  the  voyage  of  the  foUowing  year  he  reached  6  mUes  farther  aont^ 
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and  was  stopped  by  the  barrier  in  78"  11'  S.  lat»  161*"  27'  W.  l<»g., 
the  surface  extending  southward  having  the  appearance  of  high 
mountains  covered  with  suow.  In  1843  Captain  Ross,  after  adding 
to  previous  discoveries  in  Louis  Philippe's  Land,  sailed  eastward 
between  60**  and  70°  S.  Ut,  and  then  southward,  between  the  routes 
of  BelUngshauseu  and  Weddell,  to  71"  80'  S.  lat.,  W  61'  W.  long., 
without  any  appearance  of  land. 

The  discoverers  of  these  new  countries  have  only  in  a  very  few 
cases  been  able  to  effect  a  lauding,  the  coasts  being  skirted  with  a 
bank  of  either  solid  or  broken  ice,  which  generally  extends  from  five 
to  ten  miles,  and  in  some  places  to  twenty  miles,  from  the  shora 
Tlie  land  is  elevated,  and  even  mountainous,  at  no  great  distance  ftom 
the  shores.  Dumont  D'Urville  estimates  the  average  elevation  of  the 
mountains  in  Ad^e  Land  at  about  1600  feet  They  are  covered  with 
snow,  even  in  February,  and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  icebergs,  if 
some  rocks  did  not  rise  from  them,  to  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
which  the  snow  cannot  adhere.  Between  the  mountain  ridges  valleys 
are  observed,  but  they  are  filled  with  snow  and  ice  nearly  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountainB,  and  these  icy  masses,  being  converted  into 
glaciers,  protrude  into  the  sea.  In  summer  enormous  pieces  are 
broken  off  from  them,  and  to  this  cause  are  owing  the  numerous 
icebergs  which  render  the  navigation  along  these  coasts  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  in  the  most  northern  latitudes  which  have  been 
visited  by  our  wbaler&  Some  portions  of  the  coasts  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  especially  those  which  lie  south  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands. 
Bellingshausen  found  an  active  volcano  near  69''  S.  lat,  and  there  is 
another  on  Palmer^s  Land.  A  volcano  occurs  also  on  Balleny  Islands, 
which  continually  emits  smoke. 

No  traces  of  vegetation  have  been  discovered  on  any  part  of  the 
more  southern  coasts,  nor  any  quadrupeds.  The  birds  were  alba- 
trosses, penguins,  eaglets,  Cape  pigeons,  king-birds,  and  nellies.  Whales 
have  been  observed  in  several  places,  especially  humpbacked  and  fin- 
backed  whales,  as  also  several  kinds  of  seals.  On  Cockbum  Island,  in 
Louis  Philippe's  Land,  there  were  found  nineteen  species  of  plants, 
comprising  mosses,  algse,  and  lichens,  seven  of  the  species  being 
peculiar  to  the  island. 

P0LICA8TR0.    [Pbinoipato  Citra.] 

POLIGNANO.    [Bari,  Tbbba  di.] 

POLIQN  Y.    [Jura,  Department  o£] 

POLISTENA.     [Calabria.] 

POLLENZA.    [Mallorca.1 

POLPKRRO.    [Cornwall.] 

POLTA'VA,  or  PULTAVA,  a  government  in  European  Russia,  lying 
between  48°  48'  and  51°  4'  N.  lat,  S0°  25'  and  86*  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tschemigov,  R  by  Kursk  and  Charkov,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav 
Kherson,  and  W.  by  Kiew.  The  area  is  about  18,973  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1846  was  1,783,800. 

The  suiface  is  one  continuous  plain,  with  the  exception  of  some 
elevations  along  the  elevated  banks  of  Uie  Dnieper  and  some  other 
rivers.  The  soil  consists  of  a  thick  layer  of  black  mould  on  a  basis 
of  clay  and  sand ;  it  is  either  arable  land  or  rich  meadows;  the  forests 
are  few  and  inconsiderable.  The  heaths  are  covered  with  nutritious 
grass ;  those  where  furze  and  broom  predominate  are  common  only 
in  the  south-east  part  of  the  government  The  principal  river,  towards 
which  the  whole  country  slopes,  is  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary,  and  is  everywhere  navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Trubesch  and  the  SiUa,  with  the  Udai  coming  from  Tschemigov,  the 
Psiol  and  the  Worskla  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Orel,  whic^  forms 
for  Rome  distance  the  southern  boundarv.  The  Sula  and  Psiol  are 
navigable  in  the  spring,  are  free  from  rocks,  and  flow  through  a  rich 
country.  There  is  no  considerable  lake  in  this  government.  The 
climate  ia  mild ;  in  winter  however,  when  the  cold  north  winds  sweep 
over  the  open  plains,  the  cold  is  severe.  The  summer  as  very  hot 
Little  rain  falls  in  the  summer. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia,  Poltava  is  the  most  fertile  and 
the  best  cultivated.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  rye,  berley,  and 
oats,  then  wheat,  buck  wheats  Egyptian  barley,  and  millet  Peas, 
lentils,  rapeseed,  linseed,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  known  in  Russia  thrive;  fruits  abound;  from  cherries, 
plums,  melons,  and  berries  of  various  kinds,  liqueurs  are  manufactured, 
and  excellent  preserves  madei  On  the  Ihiieper  the  inhabitants  use 
the  reeds  growing  on  its  banks  for  thatch  and  for  fuel;  in  the  interior 
they  bum  cow-dung  and  straw. 

The  steppes  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
climate  is  so  favourable  that  the  catUe  remain  in  the  open  air  all  the 
year  round.  In  these  steppes  the  magnificent  ox  of  the  Ukraine 
attains  its  extraordinary  size ;  horses  are  bred  in  great  numbeis ;  and 
the  Russian  sheep  appear  in  large  flocks.  The  breed  of  sheep  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  importation  of  Merinos.  The  breeding 
of  swine  is  not  much  attended  to ;  bees  are  common,  and  many  farmers 
have  above  100  hives.  Common  poultry  is  abunduit;  there  are  like- 
wise blue  Caspian  or  Chinese  geese  and  Persian  ducks.  Hiuree  and 
partridges  are  abundant  The  Dnieper  and  other  rivers  abound  in 
fish.  The  Dnieper  furnishes  the  Silunu  Olcmu,  of  the  bladders  of 
which  glue  is  made,  and  the  dried  skin  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
window-glass.  The  country  is  neriodically  infested  by  immense 
swarms  of  locusts ;  gad-flies  and  a  kind  of  musquito  are  very  trouble- 
some.   Potters'-clayi  brick-clay,  lime,  chalk,  and  saltpetre  are  found 
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various  kinds  for  domestic  use;  it  U  only  of  their  fine  liqueurs  sod 

{>reserved  fruits  that  there  is  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  di^- 
eries  of  brandy  an  considerable.  Laige  quantities  of  com  are 
exported  to  Odessa.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  oom,  flour, 
groats»  brandy,  linseed  oil,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  wooi, 
tallow,  butter,  horses,  oxen,  preserved  fruit  and  liqueurs. 

The  most  important  trading  towns  are  Poltava  and  KramentsdidL 
There  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  towns  in  this  gOTemmefit, 
in  addition  to  the  capitals  of  the  fifteen  circles;  but  the  numbe' 
of  villages  is  very  laige,  and  though,  for  want  of  timber,  ti&e  boildi]^ 
are  mostly  of  clay,  they  are  kept  very  clean,  both  within  and  wi^oat; 
and  the  villages,  being  surrounded  with  orchards  and  gardena^  have  a 
cheerful  appearance. 

PoUava,  the  capital  of  the  govemment,  is  situated  in  49*  30'  K.  1st, 
34"  15'  £.  long.,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Poltawka  azfed 
Worskla.  The  population  in  1842  was  16,000.  The  town  ia  built  of 
wood,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight^  and  in  the  oantre  then  ii 
a  good  square  surrounded  with  stone  houses,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
a  handsome  monument^  of  granite,  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Qreat  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  This  town  made  a  vigorooa  resistance  to 
Charles  XIL,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Poltava,  in  which  the  Stredei 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Charles  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Tuikey. 
A  fine  obelisk  is  erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  near  which  diriae 
service  is  performed  annually  in  commemoration  of  thia  victory. 
Poltava  has  10  churches  (including  the  cathedral),  a  convent^  a  gyma> 
sium,  and  a  school.  The  inhabitants  have  considerable  distdlerieB 
and  tanneries,  and  cany  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
country.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  vast  cherry-orobards,  from 
the  fruit  of  which  a  very  strong  ardent  spirit  is  distilled.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs.    In  the  vicinity  there  are  extensive  saltpetre  woria 

Among  the  chief  towns  are  the  following :  — if tryorod,  on  the 
Khorol,  which  has  about  7500  inhabitants^  and  great  horae-(aixs. 
Lubny  and  Zakhtpixa,  both  on  the  Sula,  have  each  a  population  of  about 
6000.  Pereadawlf  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alta  and  the  Trubesc^ 
has  a  great  trade  in  cattle  and  com,  and  8000  inhabitants.  Xremat 
Uchuk,  a  well-built  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kaganlik  and  the 
Dnieper,  has  a  considerable  trade  and  a  wool-fair,  and  18,000  inhahit- 
ants.  Its  liqueurs  and  preserved  fruits  are  veiy  exoellent^  and  thert 
are  manufactures  of  nitre,  soap,  and  refined  sugar.  The  Dnieper  it 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boata  Kobi^^akif  on  the  Worskla*  has  a 
population  of  7000.  Part  of  the  former  fortified  lines  of  the  Ukraioe 
traverses  the  south-east  of  the  govranment  of  Poltava. 

FOLYNE'SIA  (the  name  is  formed  from  two  Greek  words,  signiiy- 
ing  '  many  islands '),  comprises  those  countless  iilands  and  groups  of 
ialands  that  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  east  of  the  Phiiippinea, 
Moluccas,  and  Australia,  and  extend  to  within  a  few  degrees  cmT  the 
western  coast  of  America.  The  large  islands  and  the  groups  of  smaller 
islands  comprehended  under  the  name  are  merely  enumerated  her^ 
as  a  particular  notice  of  the  more  important  is  given  under  their 
separate  heada  South  of  the  equator  are  Papua,  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Ireland,  with  New  Hanover,  New  Britain,  Louiuade, 
New  Qeoi^a  Archipelago,  Queen  Cfiarlotte  Islands,  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  Fiji  Islands,  Friendly  Islands,  Navigator's  Islands, 
Society  Islands,  Marquesas  Islands,  Paamuto  Islands,  and  the  isolated 
Easter  Island ;  to  which  are  to  be  added,  south  of  the  southern  tiopie, 
Pitcaim's  Island,  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
North  of  the  equator  are  the  Pelew  Islands,  the  New  Philippines,  tbe 
Ladrones,  the  Ralid^  the  Radack,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Polynesia  thus  comprises  a  paA  only  of  what  is  expressed 
l^  the  more  general  term  Ocbanli,  before  expluned. 

POMERANIA  (Pommeni),  a  province  of  Prussia,  is  situated  betweea 
62*"  and  54**  N.  lat,  12"  30'  and  18*^  £.  long.  It  ia  bounded  N.  by  the 
Baltic,  E.  by  West  Prussia,  a  by  Brandenbuig,  and  W.  by  Mecklen- 
burg. It  is  a  long  tract  of  coast,  extending  200  miles  along*the  Balkie, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  80  to  80  miles.  The  area  ia  12,15S 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1852  amounted  to  1,258,904,  of 
whom  1,232,876  were  Protestants  of  various  sects;  10,912  Catholics; 
26  of  the  Greek  Church;  156  Mennonites;  and  10,434  Jewa.  Tfat 
province  la  divided  into  the  three  governments  of  Coslin,  Ststtdt,  and 
Stralsuko. 

Pomerania  ia  one  of  the  lowest  and  flattest  countries  in  Qermany ; 
only  a  few  hills  of  a  moderate  height  break  its  continuous  level  The 
coasts  are  defended  by  dvkes.  The  soil  consists  of  sand,  mixed  in 
some  places  with  clay.  The  i»ovince  is  crossed  in  its  broadest  part  by 
the  Oder,  which,  flowing  through  a  marshy  tract,  divides  into  many 
arms  or  channels,  one  of  which,  the  great  RegeUts,  forms,  towards  its  ; 
mouth,  the  Great  Dammer  Lake,  and,  together  with  the  main  stream, 
falls  into  the  extensive  inland  water,  the  FfiiscHSB-HAn.  The  two 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin  separate  the  Haff  from  the  Baltic,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  three  outlets.  The  other  rivers  of  Pomerania 
arethe  Ucker,  Peen*.  and  Ihna.  There  are  many  small  lakes;  that 
of  Madine,  which  ia  eslebrated  for  its  lampreys,  is  one  of  the  lai^est 

The  climate  of  Pomerania  is  cold,  and  the  weather  is  changeable; 
storms  on  the  coast  arn  not  uncommon.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  country  are — hoives,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  small 
game,  domestic  poultry  (especially  geese),  sea  and  river  fish,  and  bees ; 
com,  peas,  and  beans,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  flax,  and  tobacco;  alum. 
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bog-iron,  salt,  iurf,  and  amber.  The  Pomeranian  foresto  are  Tery 
extensive  and  productive.  The  chief  manufaoturea  are  linen  and 
woollen  Btufib,  iron,  and  glaas-warea,  leather,  beer,  and  apirita.  Ship- 
building ia  carried  on  in  the  ooaat  towna.  The  principal  branches  of 
indodtry  however  are  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding.  The  aalmon 
and  aturgeon  fiaheriea  are  productive.  Smoked  geeae  are  lai^y 
exported.    The  trade  of  thia  province  in  com  ia  veiy  importantL 

The  inhabitants  are  by  descent  partly  Slavonians  and  partly 
Germans.  The  Slavonian  language  is  still  spoken  in  the  north-eaat  of 
the  province.  The  nobles  are  numerous,  chiefly  consisting  of  (German 
families  who  have  settled  here  since  the  12th  oentury.  The  vassalage 
of  the  peasants  was  abolished  by  Frederick  William  III. 

Pomerania  was  formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals.  From  the  year  1062  it  had  its  own  duke& 
The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  in  the  12th  oentury.  The  line 
of  the  dukes  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Boleslaus  XIII.,  in  1637. 
On  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Pomerania,  the  electoral  House  of 
Braudenbux^,  conformably  to  a  family  compact^  claimed  the  whole 
country ;  but  Pomerania  having  been  occupied  by  the  Swedes  during 
the  Thirty  Tears*  War,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  be  content,  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  with  Further  Pomerania  (to  the  east  of  the 
Oder),  leaving  Sweden  in  poesoooion  of  Hither  Pomerania,  with  the 
island  of  Riigen.  After  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  by  the  treaty  of 
Stockholm  in  1720,  the  southern  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  islands  of 
Usedom  and  Wollin  were  ceded  to  Frederick  William  L,  king  of  Prus<«ia. 
Sweden  ceded  her  part  of  Pomerania  to  Denmark  as  a  compensation 
for  Norway.  About  a  seventh  part  of  Pomerania,  forming  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  was  still  held  by  the  Swedes  and  was 
called  Swedish  Pomerania.  At  the  general  settiement  of  the  conti- 
nental states  in  1814,  and  finally  by  a  convention  dated  June  4,  1815, 
Denmark  gave  Swedish  Pomerania  to  Prussia  in  exchange  for  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg  (which  had  been  received  from  Hanover  in 
exchange  for  East  Friesland)  and  a  laige  sum  of  money. 

POMONA.    [Orknbt  Islands.] 

POMPADOUR.    [CoBRiZB.] 

POMPEII,  an  ancient  town  of  Campama,  situated  about  13  miles 
SiE.  from  Naples,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  through  which 
runs  the  littie  river  Sanio.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  once  close 
to  the  sea,  and  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place  by  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  Rome.    It  is  now  nearly  2  miles  from  the  sea  in  conse- 

?uence  of  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  district, 
t  atood  on  an  eminence  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  up  from  the  ground  in  this  spot,  and  in  several  other 
places  round  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long  before  any  of  the  eruptions 
recorded  in  history.  Pompeii,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Herculanium,  is  said  by  Strabo  (p.  247)  to  have  been  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  Osci,  and  then  by  the  Tyrseni  and  Pelasgi.  It  after- 
wards fell  under  the  power  of  the  Qreek  colonies  of  Oumao  and 
Parthenope,  and  lastly  of  the  Samnites  (about  B.a  440),  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  this  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Silanis.  About  80 
years  later  the  inhabitants  of  Campania  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Samnites,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  In 
the  second  Punic  war  the  Campanians  joined  Hannibal,  but  were 
severely  punished  for  it  by  the  Romans,  who  brought  the  country 
under  subjection.  In  the  Social  War  (B.a  90)  the  Campanian  towns 
revolted,  and  Pompeii,  among  them,,  joined  the  Marsian  Confederacy. 
A  fearful  earthquaxe  threw  down  a  great  part  of  Pompeii,  ▲.D.  63. 
In  the  year  A.D.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  is  well  known  from  the  letter 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  uncle  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion.  In 
this  eruption  Pompeii  was  buried  under  showers  of  stones,  oindersi 
and  ashen^  which  in  oourse  of  time  became  a  bed  of  earth,  and  com 
was  sown  snd  the  vine  was  planted  above  the  buried  town,  whose 
existence  was  forgotten  until  1689,  when  the  ruins  protruding  above 
the  ground  were  first  noticed.  In  1755  the  excavations  began.  They 
have  been  continued  at  intervals,  and  are  still  being  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Neapolitan  government.  About  a  fourth 
part  of  the  city  along  the  western  side  of  the  walls  has  been  excavated 
and  cleared  of  the  rubbish.  This  portion,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  contains  about  eighty  houses  and 
numerous  small  shops,  two  theatres,  a  basilica,  nine  temples,  three 
forums,  the  amphitheatre,  the  baths,  the  prison,  and  other  public 
buildings  of  less  note.  The  city  was  anciently  surrounded  by  walls, 
of  whidi  the  greater  portion  has  been  traced,  including  six  gates  and 
twelve  towers.  The  walls  had  a  parapet  on  each  side.  The  oirouit 
of  the  walls  is  nearly  2  milen^  and  the  area  within  measares  about 
161  acresL  There  were  however  suburbs,  one  of  which,  at  the  north- 
western or  Herculanium  gate,  is  partiy  excavated,  and  is  called  the 
street  of  tombs,  from  a  number  of  handsome  tombs  which  line  the 
road  leading  to  the  town.  The  suburban  villa,  called  the  villa  of 
Diomedes,  is  ih  this  quarter.  On  entering  the  gate  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  long  tortuous  street  leading  to  the  great  forum.  To  the 
left  of  this  street  it  the  house  called  that  of  Sallust,  which  occupies  a 
square  of  about  40  yards ;  and  near  it  ia  the  house  of  Pansa,  which, 
with  its  court  and  garden,  is  about  100  yards  long  by  40  yards  wide. 
Nearer  to  th^  forum  are  the  baths,  in  very  good  preservation,  which 
appear  to  have  been  finished  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of 
the  town.    Upon  entering  the  forum  the  spectator  finds  himself  in  a 


large  oblong  area,  about  120  yards  long  and  40  yards  wide,  aurronnded 
by  columns,  pedestals  which  once  supported  statues^  the  ruins  of 
temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  public  buildings.  Around  the 
west,  south,  and  east  sides  there  runs  a  Oreoian  Dorio  colonnade^ 
some  of  the  columns  of  whioh  are  standing;  they  are  2  feet  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  12  feet  in  height ;  the  interval  between  them  is  6  feet 
10  inches.  At  the  north  end  of  the  forum  stand  the  ruins  of  a  build- 
ing, which  has  been  called  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  120  feet  long  and 
48  feet  wide :  when  entire,  it  must  have  been  60  feet  high.  The 
columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  forum  is  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  stood 
in  an  open  area  surroonded  by  a  wall  and  portica  Beyond  it,  to  the 
south,  is  the  basiliea.  or  court  of  justice,  the  largest  buildiag  in  Pom- 
peii, 220  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide :  the  lateral  walls  remain,  but  the 
roof  and  upper  gallery  have  fallen  in.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  forum, 
towards  its  northern  end,  is  the  Pantheon,  so  called  firom  12  pedestals 
placed  in  a  circle  round  an  altar  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  area. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  Pompeii  which  have  been  excavated 
are  the  two  theatres,  the  laiger  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  about 
5000  persons;  the  temple  of  Haroules^  which  is  the  oldest  building  in 
the  town,  and  the  amphitheatre.  The  latter,  which  is  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  town,  separate  from  the  other  excavated  parts,  is 
430  feet  long  and  335  leet  broad,  and  is  estimated  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  10,000  persons. 

A  description  of  these  buildings  is  given  in  the  work  entitled 
'  Pompeii,'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  and  in  the 
elaborate  works  of  Masoi%  Sir  William  Qeil,  and  Donaldson.  The 
numerous  statues,  medals,  and  other  moveable  antiquities  found  at 
Pompeii  have  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Naples,  and 
are  described  in  the  work  entitied '  Museo  Borbonioo,'  published  at 
Naples.  An  interesting  view  of  the  character  of  the  architecture 
and  antiquities  of  Pompeii  is  presented  in  the  Pompeian  Court  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  the  descriptions  and  plaos  given  in  the 
'  Official  Handbook '  by  Mr.  O.  Soharf,  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  veiy 
satisfactory  manner. 

POMPTINE  or  PONTINE  MARSHES  is  the  name  of  a  low  marshy 
plain  in  the  Papal  State,  about  24  miles  long  from  north-west  to  souUi- 
east,  and  varying  from  8  to  10  miles  in  breadth.  The  plain  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  Monti  Lepini ;  W.  by  a  range  of  downs  from  SO  to  60  feet 
high,  which  begin  on  the  south  at  Mount  Ciroeo,  and  thenoe  run  to 
the  northwards  parallel  to  and  at  the  distanoe  of  from  two  to  three 
miles  from  the  coast,  leaving  a  belt  of  land  between  them  and  the  sea, 
which  is  partly  covered  by  forests  and  partiy  occupied  by  lagoons. 
This  belt  has  no  water  communication  with  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  From  Mount  Circeo  eastward  to  Terraoina  another  ridge  of 
downs  of  much  smaller  dimensions  runs  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is 
cut  through  bv  the  oanal  called  Portatore  di  Badino,  which  ia  the 
great  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  On  the  north 
and  north-west  the  Pomptine  Marshes  border  on  the  dry  plains  of 
Cistema  and  Sermoneta.  The  greatest  depression  ia  towards  the 
south-esst  extremity,  where  an  extent  of  about  three  or  four  square 
miles  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  this 
basin  are  the  Tepia,  Ninfa,  (3avata,  Ufente,  Amaaeno,  and  Pedicata. 

There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes 
was  once  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by 
alluvium  from  the  mountains.  Within  the  historical  period  it  was  a 
fertile  district  containing  towns  and  a  considerable  population.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Volsci,  one  of  whose  towns,  Sueua-PamelHi 
(destroyed  by  Tarqiunus  Superbus),  was  situated  in  it,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole  region.  Both  under  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire  of  Rome  great  works  were  undertaken  for  the  draining 
of  the  Pomptine  Marshes;  and  the  Appian  Road  traversed  part  of  them 
to  Terraoina.  Something  was  done  towards  draining  them  by  the 
popes,  from  Boniface  VIl£  to  Pius  VL,  and  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  the  Roman  States.  Since  that  time  all  that  has  been 
done  for  tiie  Pomptine  Marshes  has  been  to  maintain  the  drainage  in 
the  state  in  which  Pius  VI.  left  it,  by  keeping  the  canals  dear  and  the 
dykes  in  repair.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich 
pastures,  in  which  are  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  homed 
cattie,  and  other  parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  com, 
and  afibrd  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  heat  renders  the 
atmosphere  unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  delightful 
region.  But,  except  the  post  stations  along  the  high  road,  and  some 
scattered  huts  here  and  there,  there  ia  no  permanent  population 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain. 

PONANT.    [HiNDUBTAir.] 

PONCIN.    [AnrJ 

PONDICHERRT,  a  considerable  town  on  the  sea-ooast  of  the 
(Taraatio,  in  Hindustan,  the  principal  seat  of  the  French  power  in 
the  East  Indies,  ia  situated  m  11**  57'  N.  lat,  79^  54'  K  long.,  85  mUes 
S.  by  W.  from  Madras. 

The  fint  commercial  expedition  of  the  French  whidh  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sea  was  composed  of  two  vessels  fitted  out 
from  a  port  in  Bretagne  (a.d.  1601) ;  but  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on 
the  Maldive  Islands  before  reaching  their  ultimate  destination,  and 
their  commander  raturaed  ten  yeara  afterwards  to  France.  In  1616, 
1619,  and  1633,  attempts  wera  made  to  form  settlements  in  Java  and 
Madagascar,  but  these  attempts  did  not  succeed.    In  1664  Colbert 
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preeentad  to  LouU  XIV.  the  plan  of  an  India  Company,  which  reoeiyod 
tbe  I'oyal  aanction.  The  new  Company  turned  their  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  factories  in  Hindustan,  and  fixed  the  principal  one  at 
Surat  on  the  coast  of  Gujarat  (180  or  140  miles  north  of  Bombay),  at 
chat  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  cities  of  Hindustan. 
Leaving  Surat  they  attempted  to  form  an  independent  aettiement  at 
rrincomolee  on  the  north  side  of  Ceylon  (1672).  From  this  place 
they  were  very  soon  driven  by  the  Batch,  and  sailing  to  Hbe  coast  of 
the  Camatic,  they  took  by  assault  the  Portngnese  settlement  of  9t 
Thom^  or  Meliapoor,  not  fiurfrom  Madras^  from  which  they  were 
again  expelled  (1674),  and  the  wrack  of  this  nnfortmiate  expedition 
took  refuge  at  Pondicherry,  a  little  town  on  the  same  coast,  which 
they  had  purchased  two  years  before  (1672)  of  the  king  of  Visiapoor,  or 
Bejapoor.  [Bsjapoob.]  Pondichorry  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  (1693>, 
but  restored  at  'the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697),  with  the  fortifications 
greatly  improved.  The  town  at  this  period  owed  much  to  the 
wisdom  and  probity  of  M.  Martin,  its  subsequent  governor.  Its 
defences  were  subsequently  further  augmented,  and  Dumas,  who  was 
sent  out  as  governor,  obtained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  the  permission 
to  coin  money,  and  the  cession  of  the  territory  of  Elarical  in  the 
district  of  Tanjore.  In  1748  Pondicherry  was  attacked  by  the  English 
with  a  considerable  fleet  end  army  under  Admiral  Boecawen  and 
Major  Lawrence ;  but  the  siege  was  raised  after  a»veral  days,  and  the 
English  retreated. 

In  1757  the  war  in  the  Camatic  was  renewed :  in  1768  the  Count 
de  Lally  arrived  at  Pondicherry  with  strong  reinforcements  firom 
France,  and  immediately  attacked  Fort  St.  David,  about  16  miles  south 
of  that  town,  which  he  took  by  capitulation,  and  forced  the  English 
to  abandon  Devicottah,  another  of  their  posts.  He  next  attacked  the 
king  of  Tanjore,  but  unsuccesBfuUy.  Arcot  and  the  black  town  of 
Madras  were  indeed  taken,  but  Fort  Si  George  (the  fort  of  Madras) 
was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet  (1759),  and  Lally,  With  an  exhausted 
eommitsariat  and  an  empty  pay-chest,  retreated  to  Pondicherry. 
Subsequent  hostilities  were  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French. 
The  English  laid  siege  to  Pondicheny,  which  surrendered  early  next 
year,  and  was  subsequently  demoliahed.  The  posts  which  the  French 
retained  in  the  Camatic  followed  its  example;  and  Lally  returned  to 
Europe  to  perish  by  an  iniquitous  sentence  on  the  scaffold.  At  the 
pence  of  1768  the  French  poasessions  in  the  Camatic  were  restored. 
Subsequently  Pondicherry  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by 
French  and  English.    In  1814  it  was  restored  to  France. 

Pondicheny  is  built  in  a  sandy  plain  not  far  from  the  shore,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  white  town  and  the  black  town.  The  white 
town  is  handsome ;  tbe  streets  are  built  with  remarkable  regularity, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  of  a  uniform  width. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  high,  and  have  flat  roofs ;  they  are  covered 
with  stucco,  white  or  yellow,  and  are  adorned  with  fore  courts  or 
giirdena  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  spacious  square  planted  with 
trees  and  laid  out  in  walks,  and  open  on  tne  oast  side  to  the  sea.  The 
black  town  lies  to  the  south  of  the  white  town,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  ditch  or  canal,  with  trees  planted  along  the  bank  :  it  is 
laid  out  almost  as  regularly  as  the  European  quarter,  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts.  The  French  are  debarred  by  treaty 
from  restoring  the  fortifications,  or  from  maintaining  any  force  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  police.  The  govemment-house 
is  a  handsome  building ;  there  are  also  a  bazaar,  two  churches,  and  a 
residence  for  tbe  Catholic  bishop  and  bis  cleigy.  The  grand  pagoda 
in  the  black  town  is  a  building  of  vast  size  and  grotesque  architecture. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  the  district  attached  to  it  is  about 
80,000.  There  is  no  harbour,  but  a  tolerable  roadstead ;  a  lighthouse 
was  erected  in  1886.  Indigo,  su^r-cane,  millet,  dye  and  aromatic 
woods,  and  mulberry-trees  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
exports  consist  of  rice,  drugs,  sugar,  indigo,  and  blue  linens.  The 
imports  are  lace,  and  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  jewellery,  and  booka 
There  are  two  courts  of  justice,  a  mint>  a  college,  schools  for  whites 
and  for  blacksi,  a  botanic  garden,  a  mont-de-pidtd,  and  several  charitable 
institutions. 

PONFERRADO.    [Lbok.] 

PONa    [Chareivtb-Inf6rieurs.] 

PONS,  ST.      [HfcBAULT.] 

P0NT-A-M0U8S0N.    [Meurthb.] 
PONT-AUDEMER.    nEuBE.] 
PONT-CHATEAU.    [LoiRE-lNFfeBiioMl.1 
PONTCROIX.    [FraBrtBE.] 
PONT-D'AIN.    [AiN.] 
PGNT.DE-L'ARCHE.    [Eurb,] 
PONT-DE-SALARa    [Aveyrob.] 
PONT-DE-VAUX.    [Anr.] 
PONTDE-VBYLK.    [Ain.I 
PONTDU-GARD.    [Gard:] 
PONT-L'ABBfe    [FiwisTfcRE.] 
PONTL'EVfiQUE.    [Calvados.] 
PONT-LRRGY.    [Aubr.] 
PONT-ST.-ESPRIT.    [Gard.] 
PONT^T.MAXBNCE.    [Obb.] 
PONT-SUR^EINB.    [AtJBE.1 

PONT-Y-POOL,  Monmouthshire,  a  maricet-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union^  in  the  parish  of  Treyethan,  standa  on  a  bold  diff  on 


the  right  hank  of  the  Afon  Llwyd  river,  in  51*  4^  N.  lai,  d""  2' 
W.  long.,  distant  19  miles  aW.  by  W.  from  Monmouth,  149  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  167  miles  by  the  Gkeat  Western 
and  South  Wales  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Pont-y-Pool 
in  1851  was  8708.  The  living  of  Trevethan  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llanda£  Pont-y-Pool 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
51,429  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,998. 

Pont-y-Pool  depends  chiefly  on  the  employment  afforded  by  the  coal 
and  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  iron  and  tin  manufactures. 
The  town  contains  many  well-built  houses  and  shops.  It  is  partially 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  parish  church  oi 
Trevethan,  about  a  mile  from  Pont-y-Pool,  is  a  Teiy  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  early  English  style.  In  the  pariah  are  four  churches, 
several  school-rooms  Ucensed  for  public  worship,  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan,  Welsh,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  reading-room  ;  and  a  savings 
banlc.  A  county  court  is  held.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday;  fairs  on  April  2nd  and  22nd,  July  5th,  and  October  lOtb. 

PONTARLIER.    (DouBS.] 

PONTB.     [IVREA.] 

PONTE-DE-LAS-VELAS.    [Azores,  St.  Qwrge'9.\ 

PONTB-DE-LIMA.    [Entre-Douro-eMikho.] 

PONTE  DELGADA.    [Azores,  St.  Miehad^sA 

PONTE  Vice.    [Brescia.] 

PONTECORVO.    [Lavoro,  Terra  dl] 

PONTEFRACT,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  mua.cipai  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  and  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Pontefract,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  in  58**  42 
N.  lat,  1*  Id'  W.  long.,  dUtant  24  miles  S.S.W.  from  York,  177  miles 
N.N.W.  firom  London  by  road,  and  198  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Pontefract  in 
1851  was  5106 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  11,515.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
liring  is  a  ricarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York. 

Pontefract  is  a  town  of  considerable  historical  importance.  It  wiu 
called  Kirkby  in  the  time  of  the  Sazona  After  the  Conquest,  Ilbert  de 
Lacy  received  a  grant  of  the  place,  and  built  here  a  very  strong  castle. 
The  vast  possessions  of  De  Lacy,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with 
William,  passed  about  1810  by  marriage  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Limcaster, 
uncle  to  Edward  IL  VHien  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  took  part  with  the 
barons  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where 
he  was  soon  after  beheaded.  Pontefract  Castle  was  subsequently  the 
scene  of  Richard  IL's  imprisonment  and  death,  and  of  several  other 
incidents  of  importance  in  English  history.  After  the  execution  of 
Charies  L,  Pontefract  Castle  was  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  valuable  materials  were  sold.  At  the  present  day  little 
even  of  its  ruins  remains  :  the  area  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  gardena 
and  a  quarry  of  filtering-stones. 

Pontefract  possesses  several  spacious  streets,  which  are  well-paved, 
cleansed,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  parish 
church  is  small  and  plain.  The  more  ancient  church  of  All  Saints, 
the  original  parish  church,  is  cruciform,  with  a  handsome  tower  in 
the  middle.  It  is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  has  been  partially 
restored  and  made  available  for  public  worship.  The  Roman  Catholics^ 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  The  town  has  a  subscription  hbrary,  a  mechanics 
libraxy,  a  public  news-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The 
Free  Grammar  school  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 
it  has  an  interest  in  several  exhibitions  and  scholarships  at  Oxford ; 
its  income  from  endowment  is  60L  a  year :  the  number  of  scholars 
in  1852  was  19.  There  are  also  National  and  British  schools.  The 
town-hall  is  a  handsome  building,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  moot- 
hall,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  county  and  the  corporation ;  the 
borough  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  it.  The  spring  quarter  sessions 
are  held  in  the  court-house,  a  commodious  modem  building,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  West  Elding.  A  county  court  is  held.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  ei^t  annusl  fairs  for  the  sale 
of  cattle.  The  town  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  extensive  garden?, 
nurseries,  and  liquorice-g^undLs :  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Several 
coal  mines,  brick-  and  tUe-works,  potteries,  flour-mills,  iron-  and  brass- 
foundries,  hat-manufactories,  and  breweries  afford  employment 

PONTEVEDRA.    [Gauoia,  Spanish. 

PONTIVY.     [MORBIHAK.] 

P0NT018E.    [Skinb-st-Oibb.] 

PONTREMOLI.    [Pabma.] 

PONTSDECfe.    [Mainb-ktLoirb.] 

PONTUS,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name  from  the 
expression  '  on  the  Pontus  Buxinus'  (1^  nSmp),  and  yas  used  rather 
as  a  political  tiian  a  geographical  division  of  the  country.  Under 
Mithridates  the  Great  It  included  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  and  part 
of  Bithynia ;  but  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  country  between 
Colchis  and  the  river  Halys,  bounded  W.  by  Paphlsgonia,  S.  by 
Cappadocia,  and  E.  by  Colcms.  The  boundary  between  Colchis  and 
Pontus  is  differently  given  by  different  writers ;  Ptolemy  places  it  as 
far  as  the  Phasis,  and  Strabo  at  Trapezua.  (Strabo,  xil.,  p.  548.)  The 
whole  ia  now  included  and  described  under  Aif  atolia. 


PONTYPOOL. 


FOBTADOWK. 


PootuB  WW  iint  orootad  into  a  Mporata  kingdom  by  ArbbamiMs  1., 
about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  oentory  befora  the  Chntttaa  ant  In 
the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  Mithri- 
dates  IL,  one  of  his  lineal  successors,  was  enabled  to  extend  greatly 
his  patenial  dominions,  whence  he  is  frequently  called  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under  ICithndates  YL  a  fierce  war  was 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  Romans,  which  was  ended 
B.O.  63  by  the  conquest  of  Pontus  and  the  death  of  Mithridates.  A 
Fon  of  Mithridates  howerer,  Phamaoea  II.,  was  suffsred  to  hold,  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  Boeponis,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  proTinoaa  of  Bithynia  and  Ghdatia. 
In  the  civil  war  Phamaoea  sided  with  Pompey,  waa  defeated  by  Cesar, 
and  murdered  after  his  escape  from  the  battle  in  B.a  47.  Pontus  waa 
subsequently  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  various  divisions  into  districts.  The  history  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus  ia  given  in  an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Clinton'a 
•  Fasti  HellenioL' 

The  chief  towns  on  the  ooaat  of  Pontus,  proceeding  from  east  to 
west,  were  Trapezus  [Tbxbisovd],  a  colony  of  the  Qreek  colony  Sin6pe; 
C^raaus  (Khereaoon),  afterwarda  called  Phamaoia,  from  Pbunaoea, 
who  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  Pbamacia  is  said  to  be  the 
place  from  which  L.  Luci^lus  brought  the  cherry  to  Europe ;  Co^tf  ra, 
also  a  colony  of  Sindpe ;  Themiscyra,  and  Amisua  (Samaoun),  a  Qreek 
oolony  and  a  flourishing  city  when  it  waa  beaieged  by  L.  LueoUus. 
In  the  interior  the  chief  towns  were  Amaria  [Amasiih],  the  birth- 
place of  Strabo;  and  Comilna,  called  Pontica,  to  diatinguidi  it  ttom  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadoda.  Comana  had  a  great  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ma,  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent  of  the 
Roman  Bellona,  to  which  were  attached  several  thousand  slaves^  most 
of  whom  were  females :  the  office  of  high-prieat  of  this  temple  was  a 
place  of  honour  and  emolument  (Strabo,  pp.  567-559,  ed.  Casaubon.) 
Zela  and  Neocaesarea  were  alao  considerable  plaoea;  at  Zela  waa  an 
ancient  temple  to  the  goddeaa  Anaitis,  the  ohief^priest  of  which  waa 
alao  sovereign  of  the  town* 

PONTYPOOL.   [PoiiT-T-PooL.] 

PONZ A,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  off  the  coaat  of  Naples, 
20  miles  a  by  W.  of  Mount  Ciroeo,  and  85  milea  &  W.  of  Qaeta.  It  is 
about  5  miles  long,  from  1  to  2  mUes  wide,  and  in  ahape  like  a  crsa- 
oent,  the  concave  Sde  of  which  facea  the  nudnland  of  Italy.  On  the 
same  side  is  the  harbour,  which  is  a  natural  basin  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  surrounded  by  high  ground,  and  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers. 
The  island  is  one  oonthiuous  rook,  mostly  barren,  but  affording  some 
pasture  for  cattle.  Round  the  harbour  are  ranged  some  buildings^ 
consisting  of  a  castle,  which  is  used  aa  a  state  prison  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Naplea,  aome  other  buildings,  houses,  and  huta  occupied  by 
persons  attached  to  the  garrison  and  by  fiahermen.  The  Roman  name 
of  the  island  waa  Pontia.  About  4  milea  weat  of  Ponaa  ia  the  smaller 
island  of  Palmarola,  or  PcUmariOf  and  2  miles  north-east  of  Ponaa  ia 
an  uninhabited  rock  called  Zattntme.  About  24  milea  aouth-east  of 
Ponaa,  and  halfway  between  it  and  the  ialand  of  laohia,  ia  the  ialand 
of  Vandotene,  the  andent  Pandatairia,  whither  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus^  and  afterwarda  Ootavia,  the  wife  of  Nero,  were  banished. 
Vandotene  ia  about  2  milea  long,  and  ia  inhabited  by  aailora  and 
fishermen.  East  of  Vandotene,  and  separated  from  it  Inr  a  narrow 
channel,  ia  the  amaller  island  of  Santo  Arfano.  The  whole  group  of 
these  islands  is  of  volcanic  formation. 

POOL,  or  WSLSHPOOL,  Montgomeryahire,  a  market-town,  and 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Pool,  and  con- 
joiutly  with  MoNTOOinBT  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
in  a  hollow  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  52**  8$K  N.  kt, 
8*"  8'  W.  long.,  10  milea  N.  from  Montgomery,  and  171  milea  N.W.  by 
W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Welshpool  in  1851  was  4484 ;  of  the  municipal  borough,  6564.  The 
borough  ia  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillora,  one  of  whom 
ia  mayor,  and  ia  contributory  to  the  Montgomery  district  of  borougha 
in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  diooeae  of  St.  Asaph. 

Webhpool  (ao  called  to  diatinguish  it  from  the  town  of  Poole  in 
Dorsetahire)  derives  its  name  from  a  pool  or  lake  oalled  Llyn  Du,  near 
which  it  ia  sitoated.  Cadwgan,  a  powerful  ohieftain  of  the  diatriet  of 
Powys,  built  a  oaatle  here  ia  1109,  which  was  dismantled  in  1228  by 
the  Prince  of  North  Walea.  It  waa  afterwarda  reatored,  and  received 
its  present  name  of  Powya  Castle. 

The  town  is  watered  by  two  brooks,  which  flow  into  the  Severn ;  it 
is  partially  paved  and  Hghted  with  gaa.  It  eonaista  of  two  parts^  Pool 
Town  and  Welah  Town.  The  town-  and  oounty-hall  haa  a  apaoe 
beneath  for  a  corn-market.  The  ohuvdi,  whioh  ia  apaoioua^  waa 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel  and  the  tower,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  oentury,  and  haa  been  since  enlarged.  A  new  church 
of  Anglo-Norman  character,  erected  by  subaeription,  is  on  high  ground 
close  to  Powys  Park.  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters 
have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  aohoola  and  a  aavioga 
bank.  Some  flannel  is  maaufaotured.  Monday  is  the  weekly  market- 
day  for  provisions ;  the  market  fbr  Welsh  flannels  is  held  on  alternate 
Mondays.  Seven  fiurs  are  held  in  the  coune  of  the  year.  The  aasiaes 
and  a  county  court  are  held  in  WelahpooL  The  Severn  is  narigable 
for  bargea  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town*  The  Montgomeryahiie 
Canal  paaaea  on  the  eastern  aida 


Powys  GaaOe,  the  aeaft  of  the  Olive  fhmliy,  atttsdhi  «d  a  rocky 
elevation  in  a  apaoiona  and  well-wooded  park,  on  the  south  side  of 
Welshpool  town.  It  haa  of  kite  yeara  been  to  a  conaiderable  extent 
improved  and  its  different  parte  made  to  harmoniae.  In  a  gallery,  117 
feet  long  by  90  feet  broad,  ia  a  colleotion  of  about  70  paintinga  by 
the  flrst  masters. 

POOLE,  Dorsetshire^  a  searportk  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and 
pariiamentary  borough,  a  county  in  itaelf,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  ia  rituated  on  the  south  ooast,  in  50*  42'  N.  lat,  1*  50'  W.  long., 
distant  81  miles  K  from  Doroheeter,  106  milea  8.W.  fkom  London  by 
road,  and  128  milea  by  the  South- Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  borough  of  Poole  in  1851  waa  0255.  The  borough  is  ffovemed 
by  6  aldermen  and  18  counciUon,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  letuma 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliamept.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diooeae  of  Salisbury.  Poole 
Poor-Law  Union  containa  8  parishes  and  townahips;,  with  an  area  of 
27.028  ama,  and  a  poputetion  in  1851  of  12,890. 

Poole  is  sappoeed  to  have  been  a  port  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
aa  traoee  of  one  of  their  roads  appear  between  it  and  Winchester.  Its 
eariiest  charter  is  of  the  time  of  Richard  L  Edward  IIL  made 
it  a  magazine  for  his  wars  in  Franoa  Elisabeth  conatituted  the 
town  a  county  in  itaelfL  During  the  civil  war  it  was  held  for  the 
Parliament  In  the  reign  of  Gharlee  IL  the  fortUicationa  were 
deatfoyed. 

The  town  oooupisa  a  peninaula  on  the  north  aide  of  Poole  Harbour, 
which  ia  notioed  under  DoBSiraHniB.  The  modern  part  of  the  town 
ia  well  built  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  the 
town  is  well  auppUed  with  water.  It  contains  the  parish  church  of 
St  James^  which  was  rebuilt  of  Purbeok  stone  in  1812;  a  chapel  of 
ease;  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers;  a 
Free  Grammar  aohool ;  a  Britiah  and  a  National  achool ;  a  public 
library,  erected  in  1880  by  the  membera  fbr  the  borough;  a  aavinga 
bank ;  and  two  or  three  well-endowed  almahouses.  The  other  pubUo 
buildings  are  the  oustom-houae ;  the  guildhall,  which  waa  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  the  towa-hali ;  the  king'a-hall,  or  wool- 
house,  an  ediflce  of  some  antiquity;  the  jail;  and  the  Union  work- 
houae.  The  penmsula  is  lined  with  wide  quajrs  and  extenaive 
warehouses^  close  to  which  vesseb  of  light  burden  lie  afloat  at  low 
water.  Ship-building  is  carried  on,  particularly  the  oonatruction  of 
sailing  yachts.  Sail-cloth,  ropes,  and  twinea  are  extensively  manu- 
factured. From  a  bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  large  quantities 
of  oystera  are  taken  to  be  fattened  in  the  creeks  of  Essex  and  Kent 
There  is  an  important  fishery  of  plaice  and  herrings.  Com  is  largely 
exported  to  London,  and  considerable  quantitiea  of  Purbeck  clay  are 
ahxpped  for  uae  in  the  Stafibrdshire  potteriea.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  veasels  registered  aa  belonging  to  the  port  of  Poole  on 
December  81  at  1858,  were  as  follows: — Under  50  tons,  88  sailing 
vessels  of  871  tons,  and  one  ateam-vessel  of  22  tons ;  above  50  tons, 
75  aailing  veasels,  of  18,429  tons.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port, 
in  the  coasting  trade,  620  vessels  of  48,888  toni^  and  there  cleared 
797,  of  88,284  tone;  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  Uiere  entered 
149  vesaeU  of  15,418  tons,  and  cleared  123  vessels  of  14,592  tons. 
QuarteiHMBsions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  Fairs, 
continuing  eight  days  each,  are  held  oommencing  May  let  and 
November  2nd.  Monday  and  Thuraday  are  the  market-days.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Poole  is  remarkable  for  earthworks^  barrows,  and 
other  primeval  or  early  antiquitlea. 

POONA.      [HiVDUBTAN.} 

POPATAN.    [New  Grakada.] 
POPERINGEN.    [FLAKDXBa,  Wett] 
POPLAR.    [LoKDOW.] 
POPOLL    [Abbuzso.] 
PORCHB8TKR.     fHAMFSHiBik] 
PORDENONE.    [Udinb.] 
PORENTRUL    [Bxbk.] 

PORLOGK.     [SOMBBSKraHIBB.] 
PORNIC.     [LOXBI-lKFiBIBURB.] 

PORT  ADELAIDE.    [Adelaide.] 

PORT-AU-PRINCE.    rHi8PAiiiOLA.l 

PORT  CHALMERS.    TZbaland,  New.] 

PORT  ELIZABETH.    [Algoa  Bat;  Cafe  ov  Gk)OD  HoPX.] 

PORT  OLASOOW.    [Rbnvbxwshirb.] 

PORT  HOPK    [Canada.] 

PORT  LINCOLN.    [Soxttb  Austbaua.] 

PORT  LOUI&    [MAUBinus;  MoBBiHAir.] 

PORT  MAQSE.    [Kbbbt.] 

PORT  MAHON.    XMbhoboa.} 

PORT  NATAU    [Natal.] 

PORT  NICHOLSON.    [ZsALAin^  New.] 

PORT-OF-SPAIN.    [Tbividad.] 

PORT  PHILIP.    [TiCTORiA.] 

PORT  ROYAU    [Jaxaioa.] 

PORT  STEWART.    [Lovdordebbt.} 

PORTADOWN,  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  a  market-town,  ia  aitu- 
ated  on  the  Upper  Bann  River,  in  6i^  26'  N.  Ut,  ^  27'  W.  long., 
diatant  10  milea  N.E.  by  K  from  Armagh,  84  mUea  N.  by  W.  from 
DnbUn  by  toad,  and  89  milee  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  and  Dublm 
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PORTSMOUTH. 


aod  Bolfasfc  Jandaon  nilwsyi.  The  population  in  185'i  was  8091. 
The  town  ia  weli-bullt  and  paved.  It  contains  the  pariah  church,  • 
handaome  building  in  the  early  English  style;  a  Presbyterian  and 
two  Methodist  chapels;  schools  endowed  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
proprietor  of  the  town;  aloan-fund;  a  lending-librBiy ;  a  commodious 
market-house;  and  a  dispensary.  The  manufSMture  of  linen»  lawn, 
cambric,  and  sheeting,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  for  the  Belfast 
merchants,  give  some  employment  Large  sales  of  cattle,  pork,  and 
agricultural  produce  are  made  at  the  weekly  market.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons'  burden.  A  new  bridge,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  10,00(M.,  has  much  improved  the  appearance  of  the 

£lace.  Petty  seesions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter 
[onday,  Whit-Monday,  November  8rd,  and  on  the  third  Saturday  of 
every  month.    Saturday  is  the  market-day. 

POKTALEORE.    [ALBiiTSJO.] 

PORTARLINGTON,  Ireland,  a  market-town  an4  parliamentary 
borough,  chiefly  in  Queen's  and  partly  in  Kings  County,  is  situated  in 
53°  9'  N.  lat,  r  12'  W.  long.,  9^  mUes  N.N.E.  from  Maryborough, 
and  414  mil»  S.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  2728.  The  borough  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  took  the  name 
of  its  founder  Lord  Arlington,  and  was  called  a  port  because  built  at 
a  landing-place  on  Uie  river.  A  number  of  French  and  Flemish 
families  settled  in  the  place.  Hie  possessions  were  subsequently 
bestowed  by  William  III.  on  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who  introduced 
other  refugee  families,  built  a  church,  endowed  two  schools,  and  other- 
wise improved  the  town.  The  town  and  estate  were  afterwards 
purohaaed  by  the  Dawson  family,  who  received  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Portarlington.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  a  long  street  extending 
in  a  nor&erly  direction  from  the  canal  to  a  aquare  near  the  river, 
where  it  turns  westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  is  continued  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Barrow  to  a  considerable  length  in  King's  County.  The 
streets  are  paved,  and  the  place  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  English  church,  a  handsome  structure, 
with  a  spire;  the  French  church;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
spacious  building  with  a  tower  and  spire  140  feet  high ;  a  chapel  for 
Methodists;  two  National  schools;  two  Free  schools;  the  market- 
house  ;  a  dispensary ;  and  some  superior  schools,  at  one  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  received 
part  of  their  education.  The  town  possesses  a  savings  bank.  Soap 
and  candles  are  manufactured.  Fairs  are  held  eight  times  a  year. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days.  Ems  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington,  is  3  milfs  S.K  from  the  town. 

PORTE-ST.-M  ARIE.    [Lot-msGabohnb.] 

PORTGLENONK     [Antrim.] 

PORTUCAUL.    [Glahoboanshirb.] 

PORTLAND,  ISLE  OF.    [Dobsbtshirb.] 

PORTLAND,  U.S.    [Mainb;  O&boon.] 

PORTO.    [Brira;  Oporto.] 

PORTO  ALEGRE.    [Brazil] 

PORTO  BBLLO,  or  PUERTO  BELLO.    [Pakaxa,] 

PORTO  D'ANZO.     [Awtiom.] 

PORTO  FERRAJO.     [Elba.! 

PORTO  MAQRIZIO.    [Nice.] 

PORTO  PRAY  A.    [Gafb  Yerd  Islands.] 

POUTO  SANTO.    [Madeira.] 

PORTO  VECCHIO.    [Corsioa.] 

PORTO  VENERE.    [Genoa.] 

PORTOBELLO.    [Edinburghshire.] 

PORTPATRICK.    [Wiotonshirb.] 

PORTREE      [iNYBRNBflB^HIRB.] 

PORTRUSH.    Colbraine.] 

PORTSEA.    [Portsmouth.] 

PORTSEA  ISLAND,  Hampshire,  the  peninsula  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  and  which  gives  name  to 
a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  island  is  described  under  Portsmouth. 
Portsea  Island  Poor-Law  Union  contains  the  parishes  of  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea,  with  an  area  of  7063  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
72,096. 

PORTSMOUTH,  Hampshire, a  municipal  and  parliamentazy  borough, 
sea-port  and  market-town,  ia  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Portsea 
Island,  in  50*"  48'  N.  lat.,  V  6'  W.  long.,  distant  28  miles  aS.E.  from 
Winchester,  70  miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  94  miles  by 
the  South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough,  which 
includes  the  parishes  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  was  72^096  in  1851. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors,  one  of 
whom  Is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Portsea  Islaiid  lies  in  an  inlet  of  the  British  Channel,  which  extends 
about  4  miles  inland,  and  stretches  nearly  16  miles  eastward  from  the 
town  of  Fareham  in  Hampshire  to  the  village  of  Fishboume,  near 
Chichester  in  Sussex.  On  the  west  side  of  Portsea  Island  is  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  and  on  the  east  side  Langston  harbour,  bounded  by 
Hayling  Island,  beyond  which  are  Emsworth  channel  and  Chichester 
harbour,  separated  by  the  small  island  of  Thomey.  The  approach  to 
Portsmouth  harbour  is  defended  by  Monckton  Fort  on  the  west,  and 
Southsea  Csstie,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Portsea  Island, 
on  the  east.     WitJiin  these  points,  which  are  two  miles  apart,  the 


entnnoe  narrows  to  about  220  yards  at  Portsmouth  p«nt^  where  thers 
are  also  strong  defences  on  each  side.  The  harbour  then  widens  iofeo 
a  basin  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three^uarters  of  a 
mile  broad,  beyond  which  it  expands  till  it  attains  a  breadth  of  about 
three  miles  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  inlet.  It  contains  three 
small  low  islands,  Whale,  Pewit,  and  Horsea  isUnds ;  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  entrance  the  main  channel  divides  into  three 
brunches,  leading  respectively  to  Fareham,  Porohester,  and  the  north 
end  of  Portsea  Island.  First-rate  men  of  war  can  enter  thie  harbour 
and  lie  at  anchor  inside  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  From  the  approach 
to  the  harbour,  on  the  west  side,  a  sand-bank,  called  the  Spit,  extends 
three  miles  south-eastward.  Beyond  it,  within  a  range  of  buoys,  and 
under  shelter  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  is  the  admirable  roadstesld  of 
Spithead,  where  1000  ships  of  the  line  may  ride  without  incon- 
venience. On  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  near  ita  eastern  extremity, 
is  St  Helen's  Bay,  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  navy.  These  road- 
steads, with  Emsworth  channel,  and  Lantcston  and  Portsmouth 
harbours,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  of  Portamouth. 
which  extends  from  the  town  of  Emsworth  at  the  heed  of  Emaworth 
channel  on  the  east^  to  the  opening  of  Southampton  water  on  the 
west 

The  town  of  Portsmouth  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
on  the  south-west  point  of  the  island.  It  is  ioclosed  by  baatiooed 
ramparts  with  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat^  with  extensive  outworks.  The  walls  are  entered  by  four  hand- 
some gates,  with  drawbridges.  The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with 
rows  of  elms,  form  an  agreeable  promenade  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
Three  or  four  streets  of  a  better  dass  extend  from  north-east  to  south- 
west^ crossing  the  others  at  right  angles.  On  the  north  side  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  divided  from  it  by  the  mill-dam  creek,  is  ita  principal 
suburb  Portsea.  The  town  of  Parttea  and  its  dockyard,  the  grand 
naval  arsenal  of  England,  occupy  a  space  called  Portsmouth  Commoo, 
on  which  at  the  commencement  of  last  century  there  was  (mly  a  single 
hoveL  The  town,  which  is  now  much  more  extensive  than  Ports- 
mouth, is  similarly  fortified,  and  the  defences  of  both  towns  unite,  so 
as  to  inclose  them  within  one  complete  fortress.  Portsea  contains 
some  handsome  terraces  and  crescents,  and  a  well-built  open  space 
called  St-Qeorge's-square.  Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  well- 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portsdown-hili  On  the  east  aide  of  Portsea  is  a  auburb  called  Land- 
port,  consisting  of  a  belt  of  houses,  some  of  which  are  handsome ;  south 
from  Landport  is  Somerstown,  and  between  Somerstown  and  the  sea 
is  SouUuea,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  which  spreads  eastward  from 
Portsmouth,  with  some  good  villas  and  well-built  terraces  and  squares. 
On  this  part  of  the  iMach  a  fine  esplanade  has  been  formed,  and 
embelUshed  with  statues  of  Nelson  and  Wellington.  The  subuib  of 
Kingston  lies  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  that  of  Mile  End 
at  some  distance  north  from  Portsea. 

The  borough  of  Portsmouth  contains  twelve  churches  and  diapels 
of  the  establishment  The  church  of  St  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  is  a 
spacious  cruciform  structure,  built  in  the  eariy  English  style,  but 
corrupted  by  successive  additions.  At  the  west  end  is  a  tower  120  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  add  lantern.  St  Mary's,  the  parish 
church  of  Portsea,  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the  suburb  of  Kingston* 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  largest  burial-grounds  in  the  kingdom. 
The  garrison  chapel,  on  the  Grand  Parade^  ii  a  part  of  the  ancient 
hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  fitted  up  for  its  present  purpose.  St  PauFs, 
Southsea,  and  All  Saints,  Mile  End,  are  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  Baptists  have  eleven  places  of  worship,  the  Independents  six, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  six,  the  Bible  Christians  two,  and  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  PlymouUi  Brethren,  Homan  Catholics,  Unitarians^ 
Mormons,  and  Jews  have  one  each.  The  public  schools  are,  two 
Grammar  schools,  four  National,  four  British,  an  Infant  and  a  Bethel 
school  There  is  a  philosophical  society  in  Portsmouth,  with  a  hall 
and  a  museum  of  considerable  extent ;  Portsea  has  an  athenssum  and 
mechanics  institute  wiUi  a  library  of  1600  volumes ;  and  the  Watt 
institute  at  Landport  has  a  library  of  550  volumes. 

The  other  principal  buildings  in  Portsmouth  are,  the  governor's 
house,  on  the  Grand  Parade^  originally  part  of  Domus  Dei  hospital, 
the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor;  the  town-hall,  the  new  county 
courts  the  new  market-house,  the  theatre,  the  custom-house,  the 
United  Service  club-house,  the  Four  House  barracks,  and  the  Marina 
barracks  on  the  south-west  margin  of  the  town,  the  Cambridge  bar- 
racks on  the  east,  the  Colewort  barracks  on  the  north,  the  new  barracks 
at  the  end  of  High-atreet,  the  almdiouses,  the  jail,  and  house  of 
correction.  In  Portsea  are  St  Paul*s  academy,  the  Beneficial  Society's 
hall,  a  general  hospital,  a  savings  bank,  and  on  Mile  End  road  the 
Union  workhouse,  a  female  penitentiary,  and  the  Portsmouth  and 
Farlington  watei^works.  At  Landport  are  the  Tipner  and  Hilsea 
barracks,  and  near  Southsea  Castle  is  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery.  About  two  miles  north  from  Portsmouth,  between 
the  London  rosd  and  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  cemetery. 

The  Naval  Dockyard  at  Portsea,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  120  acrea.  It  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  wadl 
14  feet  high,  and  along  the  harbour  it  has  a  wharf- wall  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  includes  the  residences  of  the 
port-admiral,  the  admiral-superintendent,  and  other  officors,  the 
guard-house  and  pay  office,  a  school  for  naval  aix'hitectttre,  and  a 
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ebapeL  Besides  eitensiye  Btorehouses  for  hemp,  cordage,  cftnyasi^ 
eaOs,  blocks,  masts,  rigging,  and  other  requisites  for  naval  architecture 
and  outfit,  it  contains  a  rope-work  and  sail-lofts,  a  smithery,  an  iron- 
mill,  a  copper-sheathing  foundry,  an  anchor  forge,  with  Nasmyth's 
huge  steam-hammer,  and  the  remarkable  block-machineiy  invented  by 
the  late  Sir  Mark  Brunei.  Forty-four  block-miJdng  machines,  impelled 
by  a  steam-engine,  are  arranged  in  three  sets  for  blocks  of  different 
sizes.  Receiving  the  rough  timber,  they  cut  it  up,  shape,  and  bore  it, 
and  continue  the  process  till  the  block  is  complete.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wharf-wall  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  basin,  which  has  an  area  of 
24  acres,  and  four  dry  docks  attached,  with  an  additional  dry  dock  on 
each  side,  all  capable  of  receiving  the  lari^esi  vessels.  There  is  besides 
a  double-dock  for  frigates*  For  the  building  of  vessels  there  are  six 
slips,  two  for  ships  of  the  first  class.  The  Victoria  steam-basin,  lately 
formed  at  the  north  end  of  the  dockyard,  is  3000  feet  in  length.  A 
range  of  engineers'  shops,  provided  with  every  mechanical  aid,  occupies 
the  western  side  of  the  basin.  Close  to  the  dockyard  on  the  souui  is 
the  Gun-wharf,  with  various  ranges  of  building  for  ordnance  stores. 
Guns  of  every  calibre,  with  immense  pyramids  of  shot  adapted  to 
them,  occupy  a  spacious  area  of  li  acres.  An  ornamental  building, 
called  the  Small  Arms  Armoury,  contains  upwards  of  20,000  stand  of 
arms  for  sea  service.  The  Royal  YictuaUmg  Yard  at  Weovil,  and 
Haslar  Hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  are  noticed  under 
GosPORT.  The  harbour  is  crossed  every  half-hour  by  a  floating  steam- 
bridge,  which  plies  between  Gosport  and  a  suburb  called  the  Point  on 
the  west  side  of  Portsmouth.  A  small  bay  called  the  Camber,  ex- 
tending between  the  Point  and  the  Gun-wharf,  forms  the  harbour  for 
merchant  shipping.  It  is  lined  by  an  excellent  quay,  at  which  large 
vessels  load  and  unload.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  piers,  two  hand- 
some erections,  afford  additional  accommodation.  An  mland  navigation 
proceeding  by  the  channel  at  the  north  end  of  Portsea  Island  to  the 
Portsmouth  and  Arundel  Canal,  and  continued  by  the  Arun  and  Wey 
Junction  Canal  and  the  river  Wey  to  the  Thames,  connects  Portsmouth 
with  London.  The  South  Western  railway,  which  has  its  terminus 
at  (Gosport,  and  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  which  has  its 
terminus  at  Portsea,  connect  Portsmouth  by  land  with  the  metropolis. 
A  short  line  running  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  harbour  unites 
the  two  railways.  Steam-packets  ply  several  times  a  day  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  is  a  regular  communica- 
tion by  steamers  with  London,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  and  Havre.  The  trade  of  Portsmouth  depends  on  the  dock- 
yard and  other  public  establishments.  Great  numbeni  of  persons, 
especially  females,  are  employed  in  Portsea  and  Landport,  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  outfit  for  seamen.  There  are  extensive 
market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  town  and  suburbs  are  several  large  breweries.  The  coasting 
trade  of  the  port  is  extensive.  Coals  are  laxgely  imported.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  west  of  England. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  and  provisions  are  brought  from  Ireland. 
Eggs  are  imported  from  France.  Timber  and  wine  are  the  chief 
articles  of  foreign  trade.  The  ships  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  in  1853  were : — Under  50  tons,  170  sailing-vessels  of  4221  tons, 
and  4  steam-vessels  of  142  tons ;  above  50  tons,  74  sailing-vessels  of 
8335  tons,  and  3  steam-vessels  of  180  tons.  During  1853  there  entered 
the  porty  in  the  coasting  trade  1353  sailing-vessels  of  116,019  tons,  and 
38  steam-vessels  of  12,235  tons;  there  cleared  866  sailing-vessels  of 
29,253  tons,  and  75  steam-vessels  of  15,781  tons.  In  the  colonial 
trade  there  entered  37  sailing-vessels  of  6902  tons,  and  cleared  19 
vessels  of  3001  tons.  In  the  foreign  trade  there  entered  74  British 
vessels  of  4140  tons,  and  85  foreign  vessels  of  8285  tons ;  and  there 
cleared  27  British  vessels  of  1848  tons,  and  76  foreign  vessels  of  6305 
tons.  A  three  days'  fair  is  held  on  Portsdown  Hill  in  the  month  of 
July.    The  market-days  are  Tuesday,. Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Besides  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea, 
the  island  of  Portsea  has  strong  defences.  Southsea  Castle,  built  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  greatly  strengthened  in  1850,  is  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon.  Beyond  the  castle  are  two  forts  named  Lumps  and 
Eastney,  and  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  commanding  the 
entrance  to  Langston  harbour,  is  Fort  Cumberland,  a  very  strong 
defence,  commenced  in  1746,  but  only  brought  into  an  efficient  state 
in  1820.  It  receives  8000  men,  and  mounts  100  heavy  guns.  The 
approach  to  Portsmouth  on  the  land  side  is  defended  by  a  strong  line 
of  fortification  on  Portsdown  Hill,  a  long  ridge  lying  north  of  the 
island ;  by  lines  carried  along  the  bank  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  mainland ;  and  by  other  works  at  Hilsea,  four  miles 
from  the  town. 

The  excellence  of  the  harbour  seems  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  a  station  at  Porcheater,  on  the  northern  shore, 
where  there  are  still  Roman  remains.  [Hampshire.]  Portsmouth 
was  a  naval  station  in  the  reign  of  John.  In  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  burned  by  the  French.  Fortifications  begun  by  Edward  IV.  were 
completed  by  Henry  VIIL,  in  whose  reign  Portsmouth  was  the  principal 
station  of  the  English  navy.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  William  III., 
and  George  III.,  the  defences  were  very  much  extended.  They  have 
been  of  late  lazgely  added  to  and  considerably  strengthened,  and  are 
believed  to  be  impregnable.  The  moats,  which  are  deep  and  wide, 
can  be  filled  from  the  sea. 
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PORTUGAL,  KINGDOM  OF,  is  the  most  westeriy  kingdom  of 
Europe.  It  forms  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  is  not  divided 
from  Spain  by  any  well-defined  natural  boundaries.  Host  of  the  great 
rivefv  of  Portugal — the  Minho,  the  Douro,  the  Tejo  (Tagus),  and  the 
Guadiana — have  their  sources  in  Spain,  and  belong  to  Portugal  only 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  basins.  The  Mondego,  the  Zezere,  and  the 
Sado  are  the  only  considerable  riven  which  have  their  sources  and 
their  whole  courses  within  the  limits  of  Portugal.  Portugal  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia;  E.  by  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Leon,  Estremadura,  and  Sevilla ;  and  S.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  350 
miles ;  the  average  width  from  west  to  east  is  about  100  miles.  The 
area  is  35,189  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  3,487,025. 
The  political  divisions,  with  the  area  and  population  of  each,  are  as 
follows : — 


ProTiaoes. 

Districto. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population 
in  1851. 

Alemtejb  .        •        • 

Algarre  •  •  • 
TBciraAlU  . 

Belra  .<  »**™  ^-^^ 
l^  Douro         • 

Entre  Doaro  e  Minho 

Estremadara    •        • 

Tras  OB  Montes     •    • 

<*ortaleffro 
Evora   .        •    . 
(  Beja  .        . 

2,383 
2,609 
4,991 

86,175 

88,617 

128,107 

Faro     .        .     , 

Yisea 
i  Quarda          .     . 
\  Castello  Branco , 

Porto 

Aveiro  •         .     , 
(  Coimbra    . 

» 

9,383 

2,140 

1,291 
2,128 
2,474 
1,087 
1.458 
1,827 

297,899 

148,851 

802.070 
20G,7S6 
139,042 
869,583 
247,103 
261,856 

i  Viana   •        •    • 
\  Braga        •        • 

(Leiria  .        .    . 
(  Lisbon  •        •    • 

f  Bragan^      .    . 
\  YUla  Real . 

9,765 

054 
1,086 

1,526,890 

184,359 
297,969 

3,040 

1,812 
3,815 
8,615 

482,328 

140,114 
161,842 
423,705 

7,248 

2,874 
1,646 

725,161 

126,617 
184,779 

4,020 

311,896 

Total 

85,189 

8,487,025 

In  addition  to  the  above  political  divisions,  each  of  the  sub- 
provinces,  or  districts,  is  subdivided  into  comarcas  (or  judiciary  divi- 
sions), cancelhos  (or  communal  divisions),  and  parishes,  all  of  which 
are  enumerated  under  the  names  of  the  respective  provinces.  The 
total  number  of  comarcas  is  111 ;  of  cancelhos,  879;  of  parishes,  3774. 

Colonial  Posaeasioru. — The  separation  of  Brazil  from  its  connection 
with  the  mother-country  deprived  Portugal  of  its  most  important 
colony.  The  dependencies  which  it  still  retains  are  as  follows : — The 
Azores  :  area,  1145  square  miles ;  population  (1851),  234,044. 
Madeira,  with  Porto  Sauto :  area,  334  square  miles;  population 
(1851),  108,439.  Cape  Ybrd  Islands:  area,  1642  square  miles; 
population  (1851),  86,640.  The  islands  of  Santo  Thome  and  Do  Prin- 
cipe, in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea:  area,  453  square  miles ;  population  (1851), 
14,580.  Maoao:  area,  12  square  miles;  population  (1851),  29,587. 
The  other  dependencies  comprise  establishments  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  namely,  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  Angola,  Benguela,  and 
Mozambique ;  in  Hindustan,  at  Goa,  Diu,  and  Damaun ;  on  the  islands 
of  Timor,  Solor,  &c. 

Coast. — The  length  of  the  coastline  of  Portugal  is  about  500  miles, 
of  which  about  400  miles  face  the  west,  and  100  miles  the  south. 
The  lofty  precipice  of  Cape  St  Vincent  forms  the  south-western 
angle,  and  the  coasts  for  some  distance  both  to  the  east  and  north  are 
rocky,  high,  and  steep.  Farther  to  the  east  the  shores  become  low, 
and  are  boidered  with  small  sandy  islands,  one  of  which  forms  Capei 
Santa  Maria,  the  most  southern  point  of  Portugal  Cape  St.  Vincent 
is  the  chief  termination  of  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  and  as  the  coast 
extends  northward  other  portions  of  that  mountain  range  advance  to 
the  sea,  and  render  the  shores  bold  and  rugged,  though  they  are  not 
high ;  they  become  low  and  level  as  they  approach  the  great  lagune  of 
SetubaL  This  lagune  is  overlooked  on  the  north-west  by  the  Serra  da 
Arrabida,  which  has  an  elevation  of  1760  feet,  and  terminates  at  Cape 
Espichel,  which  is  660  feet  high.  The  shores  again  sink  down  as  they 
approach  the  south  side  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Tagus;  but  on  the 
other  side,  north  and  west  of  Lisbon,  the  mountain  ridges  of  Cintra, 
Mafra,  Torres  Vedran,  and  others,  with  their  intervening  valleys,  fill 
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up  the  whole  space  between  the  TaguB  and  the  eta,  and  have  their 
chief  termiiiation  at  the  Cabo  da  Boca,  which  is  nearly  2000  f<*et  high, 
and  ia  the  moat  western  point  of  Portugal.  The  peninaula  of  Penidie 
is  the  northern  termination  of  this  mountain  mass,  and  the  coast 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  is  generally  rugged,  though  it  is 
ow ;  but  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mondego  the  termination  of  the 
Serra  de  Alcoba  at  Cape  Mondego  has  an  elevation  of  464  feet. 
Thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  the  shores  are  flat,  sandy,  and 
swampy.  They  afterwards  become  higher  snd  rugged,  but  again  sink 
down  as  they  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Minho.  The  whole  coast  of 
Portugal,  with  the  exception  of  the  sBStuary  of  the  Tagus  and  a  few 
oUier  inlets,  presents  a  rugged  and  dangerous  shore.  Kearly  all  the 
harbours  have  bars,  which  render  most  of  them  difficult  of  access  even 
for  boats,  and  with  a  breeze  from  the  sea  a  terrible  surf  breaks  along 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  forbids  all  approach.  With  a  south  wind, 
which  generally  prevails  from  August  to  the  winter  months,  the  whole 
of  the  line  of  coast  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Surface, — The  surface  of  Portugal  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous. 
Numerous  irregular  offsets  from  the  great  Pyrenean  chain  enter  the 
two  northern  provinces  of  Tras  os  Montes  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho 
from  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Asturias  a<td  Galicia.  One  of  these 
ofisets  extends  into  the  province  of.  Beira,  and  forming  a  continuous 
range  takes  a  southern  and  western  direction,  and  terminates  at  Cape 
Mondego:  this  is  named  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  Another  mounttun 
rang^  of  much  greater  elevation  and  extent  passes  through  the  central 
provinces  of  Beira  and  Estremadura  in  a  direction  from  north-north- 
east to  south-south-west,  and  terminates  near  liisbon  act  the  Cabo  da 
Roca.  This  range  as  it  crosses  Beira  is  named  the  Serra  de  Estrella ; 
in  Estremadura  it  has  several  local  names,  but  the  main  ridge  is  called 
the  Serra  do  Junto.  As  it  approaches  its  termination  it  forms  a  series 
of  ridges  running  east  and  west,  which  occupy  the  whole  space 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles 
north  of  Lisbon.  Another  mountain  range  crosses  the  southern  end 
of  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west,  separating  Algarve  from  Alemtejo. 
This  range  haa  the  names  of  Serra  de  CalderSo  and  Serra  de  Monchique. 
It  is  obviously  the  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena  of  Spain,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  narrow  vdley  of  the  Guadiana,  and  terminates 
abruptly  in  the  great  promontory  of  Cape  St.  Vincent 

There  are  only  two  plains  of  great  extent  in  the  whole  of  Portugal, 
the  Campo  de  Ourique  in  Alemtejo,  and  another  great  plain,  partly 
in  Alemtejo  and  partly  in  Estremadura,  extending  south-west  and 
west  from  the  mountains  of  Poctalegre  to  the.  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tagu%  along  which  it  is  continued  northward  as  far  as  Abrantea. 
Another  tract  of  flat  land,  but  of  less  extent,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
stretches  inland  from  the  sestuary  of  the  river  Vouga.  The  valleys 
are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  forms  the  river-basin 
of  the  Mondego,  lying  between  the  Serra  dd  Alcoba  and  the  Serra  de 
Estrella.  This  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile.  There  are 
several  other  fine  valleys  of  less  extent,  such  as  those  of  the  Lima 
and  Cavado  in  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  the  upper  course  of  the  Youga 
in  Beira,  and  the  Lis  in  Estremadura. 

Rivers. — The  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Portugal  enter  it  from  Spain. 
The  Douro  has  a  western  course,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
two  northern  provinces  and  the  province  of  Beira.  [Douro.]  The 
Tagus  (Tejo)  has  a  course  in  Portugal  at  first  west,  but  afterwards 
south-south-west,  and  enters  the  sea  below  Lisbon.  [Taqu&j  The 
Guadiana  enters  from  Spain,  near  Badajoz,  and  has  a  southern  course 
partlv  in  Portugal  and  partly  as  a  boundary-river  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  Mondego  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  which  belong 
entirely  to  Portugal  It  has  numerous  affluents,  and  waters  a  wide 
and  fertile  valley.  The  Zezere,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  aUo  entirely 
within  Portugal,  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  flows  along  the  base 
of  its  eastern  aide,  and  enters  the  Tagus  below  Abrantes.  The 
Sado,  or  SadSo,  is  another  large  river,  with  a  great  number  of  tribu- 
lories,  most  of  which  rise  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Serra  de 
Monchique,  and  traverse  the  great  plain  of  Ourique ;  but  others  flow 
from  the  mountains  south  of  Evora.  The  Sado  enters  the  sea  at 
Setubal.  The  smaller  rivers  of  Portugal  are  numerous.  The  larger 
rivers,  such  as  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  others,  offer  an  important 
inland  navigation,  which  might  be  extended  by  canals,  of  which  how- 
ever none  have  been  formed.  There  are  no  lakes  in  the  lower  lands 
of  Portugal,  but  there  are  a  few  Rmall  mountain-lakes.  There  are 
salt-marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Setubal,  and  also  near  Aveiro. 

(kology.—Qnmte  and  other  eruptive  rocks  constitute  the  base  of 
the  principal  chains  and  groups  of  mountains  in  Portugal  Granite 
forms  the  axis  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella 
and  Serra  do  Junto,  and  shows  itself  in  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Serras 
of  Monchique  and  CalderSo.  The  town  of  Oporto  stands  on  a  mass  of 
granite  four  or  five  miles  wide,  and  this  rock  also  forms  the  base  of  the 
neighbouring  rocks,  but  farther  to  the  east  sienite  takes  the  place  of 
the  granite.  These  crystalline  rocks  are  veiy  generally  flanked  and  over- 
laid by  cky-slates  and  micaceous  schists,  which  form  the  upper  strata  of 
me  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  and  Tras  os 
Montes,  cover  both  flanks  of  the  granitic  chain  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
and  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Zezere  to  the  frontier  of  Spain. 
Clay-Blates  cover  the  whole  of  the  wine-districts  of  the  Upper  Douro, 
in  which  nil  tb©  g^^  porfc-wiogg  are  produced  upon  the  elates,  the  line 
of  jirncfcion  with  the  gnoite  beiog  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  cultivation  of  the 


finer  qualities  of  wine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  ValoBgo,  aboot 
twelve  miles  E.  from  Oporto,  a  dark-coloured  hard  roofing  slate  of  the 
finest  quality  is  exienaivelv  quarried  for  slabs  and  flags,  but  not  for 
roofing,  tiles  being  used  for  that  purpose  throughout  the  whole  of 
Portugal.  In  the  same  locality  are  several  beds  of  anthracite  co^ 
which  have  been  long  wrought  at  three  or  four  places,  and  are  much 
used  in  the  town  of  Oporto.  Primitive  limestone  shows  itself 
abundantly  on  the  flanks  and  lower  summits  of  the  Serraa  of  Joato^ 
Arrabida,  Monchique,  and  ColderSUx 

CUmcUe,  Soilf  and  Pi-oducti, — The  climate  of  Portugal  la  very  warm, 
but  no  part  of  the  country  is  subject  to  the  dry  and  oppressive  heats 
of  central  Spain.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Coimbra  is 
62**  Fahr.,  at  Lisbon  it  is  6V  3'  Fahr.  The  inequality  of  the  sozfaca 
and  the  extent  of  coast  fronting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  occasion  great 
diversities  of  climate.  The  more  elevated  districts  are  comparatively 
cool  in  winter,  and  snow  falls  heavily  on  the  mountains  of  the  two 
northern  provinces.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  winters  are  very 
short,  snow  seldom  falls,  and  the  summers  are  very  hot  R^n  is 
abundant  on  the  western  coast,  especially  from  October  to  ApriL 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  but  is  kss 
so  in  the  flat  lowlands  and  the  vicinity  of  the  salt-marshes. 

The  soil  is  generally  rich,  but  the  husbandry  is  slovenly  in  the 
extreme.  Wheat,  barley,  oat^  maize,  flax,  and  hemp^  are  cultivated 
in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  and  rice  in  the  lowlands.  Orai^gea,  lemony 
figs,  and  almonds,  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  oentral  and 
southern  provinces.  The  cultivation  of  the  viae  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper  Douro  furnish 
the  finest  qualities  of  port-wine,  which  is  so-called  in  couaeqoenoe  of 
being  exported  from  Oporto  (*  o  porto,'  the  port).  The  olive  ia  culti- 
vated, but  the  oil  is  not  of  the  finest  quality.  The  date-tree  and  the 
American  aloe  grow  in  the  south.  There  are  forests  of  oak  in  the 
northern  provinces,  of  chestnuts  in  the  central  districts,  and  of  cork- 
trees in  the  south.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  in  considerable 
numbersi  Mules  and  asses  are  Uie  chief  beasts  of  burden.  Fish 
abound  in  the  rivers  and  on  the  coasta  Slates,  marble,  iron,  and 
anthracite  coal  are  obtained.  Salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  by 
evaporarion  in  the  marshes  on  the  coast. 

Inhabitants, — The  peasantry  in  the  northern  and  moantainooa 
regions  are  active  and  spirited ;  in  the  lower  districts  they  are  indolent 
and  dejected,  dirty  in  their  persons  and  habitations,  and  ill-fed  with 
coarse  bread,  dried  fish,  goat-milk-cheese,  chestnuts,  garlic,  oil,  and 
other  cheap  articles.  The  educated  classes  are  polished  in  their  man- 
ners, and  courteous  to  strangers.  The  provincial  nobility,  called 
fidalgos,  are  very  numerousi,  but  mostly  poor. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures, — The  exports  from  Portugal  daring 
the  year  1851  amounted  to  1,974,000^,  of  which  955,0002.  were  sent 
to  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions.  The  imports  into  Portogal 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  3,898,6002.,  of  which  2,500,000/. 
came  from  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions.  Of  the  imports 
590,0002.  were  re-exported.  The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of 
wine  (which  is  the  staple),  fruits,  and  cork.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  coarse  woollens,  common  cottons  and  Unens,  silks,  jewellery,  snd  a 
few  other  articles.  Iron-work,  wood-work,  and  earthenware  are  almost 
everywhere  of  the  rudest  kind. 

JUvenue,  Army,  and  Navy. — ^The  revenue  for  185 i  was  somewhat 
less  than  3,000,0002.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  9,890,4392.  The 
army  of  Portugal  in  1854  numbered  about  30,000  men,  exclusive  of 
about  9000  who  protect  the  colonial  possessions.  The  navy  in  tl&e 
same  year  consisted  of  1  ship  of  the  line  (80  guns),  1  frigate  (50  guns), 
6  corvettes  of  18  guns  each,  10  brigs  mounting  altogether  103  guns, 
22  schooners  and  other  small  vessels  mounting  altogether  55  guns^ 
and  7  steamers  mounting  altogether  32  guns. 

Hdigion  and  Education, — The  estabUshed  religion  is  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  the  church  is  governed  by  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Braga,  Evora,  and  Goa,  and  16  bishops.  Though  Catholicism 
is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  the  constitution  contains  no  clause 
allowing  any  other  form  of  worship,  other  creeds  are  tolerated,  aiul 
foreigners,  not  Roman  Catholic,  residing  in  the  country,  are  not 
interfered  with.  The  convents  were  suppressed  by  Don  Pedro  in 
1834,  and  the  revenues  and  buildings  have  been  applied  to  secular 
purposes.  The  educational  establishments  are  in  a  very  low  state, 
and  the  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  and  even  common  libraries 
and  printing  offices,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Lisbon,  Coimbra, 
and  Oporto. 

Qovemment, — The  present  government  of  Portugal  is  a  constitu- 
tional  monarchy  established  in  1886,  and  the  parliament  consists  of  a 
chamber  of  peers  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  present  chamber 
of  peers  is  composed  of  3  archbishops,  6  bishops,  3  dukes^  8  marquises, 
39  counts,  23  viscounts,  10  barons,  and  26  untitled  persons.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  is  composed  of  131  members  elected  by  36 
districts  of  Portugal,  11  members  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Azores  and  Madeira,  and  14  sent  from  the  other  colonial  possessions : 
total  156.    The  president  ia  named  annually  by  the  crown. 

History.— The  Iberians  and  the  Celts  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula.  When  the  Carthaginians  invaded  it,  their  general 
Hamilcar  overran  and  subdued  the  western  provincea  The  Romans, 
who  succeeded  the  Carthaginians  as  masters  of  the  Peninsula,  governed 
by  their  pr»ton  the  province  of  Lusitania,  the  ancient  limits  of  which 
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have  been  Yarioosly  defined  by  diflbrent  authors.  Btrabo  (iii.  p.  152) 
intimates  that  it  extended  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Ooean  on  tiie  north 
and  on  the  west,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Carpetani, 
Vettones,  Yaceei,  and  Callaicl  But  when  Augustus  had  diWded  the 
Peninsula  into  three  {voTinees,  Bestioa,  Tarraeonensis,  and  Lusitania, 
the  last  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  Leon  and  Spanish  Estre- 
madura.  When  Spain  was  inundated  by  the  Visigoths,  Portugal 
shared  in  the  general  dcTastation ;  and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century,  the  torrent  of  Arabian  conquest  spread  over  the  Peninsula, 
the  territories  and  towns  of  Portugal  were  as  easily  subdued  as  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  the  9th  century  however  the  greater  part  of 
northern  Portugal  had  been  wrested  from  the  Mohammedans,  and  had 
become  subject  to  local  governors  dependent  on  the  Counts  of  Gkdicia. 
The  south  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans  until 
towards  the  dose  of  the  12th  century,  when  Santarem,  Lisbon, 
and  Cintra  were  reduced  by  Alfonso  Henriques,  the  first  king  of 
Portugal  About  the  year  1095  Alfonso  YL,  king  of  CastiUa  and 
Leon,  conferred  upon  his  son-in-law  Henry  of  Besangon,  who  was 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  subdued  territories  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  with 
the  title  of  Gouot.  At  the  same  time  Henry,  who  took  up  his 
residence  at  Guimaraens,  was  permitted  to  bold  in  his  own  right  what- 
ever conquests  he  might  make  from  the  Moors  beyond  the  Tagus.  In 
this  manner  he  reduced  most  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  of 
fortresses  south  and  east  of  the  Tagus  to  the  condition  of  tributaries. 
On  his  death  in  1112,  his  son  Alfonso  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of 
count,  which  the  Castilian  king  had  previously  rendered  hereditary  in 
his  family.  The  new  count  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Mohammedans  than  even  his  father.  In  1189,  having  resolved  to 
reduce  the  Moorish  fortresses  west  of  the  Quadiana,  he  assembled  a 
powerful  army  at  Ooimbra,  and  advanced  towards  Badajos,  the 
governor  of  which  place,  having  received  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  hastened  to  meet  him.  The  armies  met  in  the  great 
plain  of  Ourique,  in  Alemtejo,  where  the  Moors  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  1139.  After  the  victory  Alfonso  was  proclaimed  king  by  his 
soldiers,  and  his  title  was  confirmed  by  the  cortes  and  by  the  Pope. 

Portugal  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  kings  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy  from  1189  till  1557.  In  1147  Alfonso  took  Lisbon  from 
the  Moors,  with  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  of  crusaders  under  the 
command  of  William  Longsword.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
spent  either  in  war  with  the  Moors,  or  in  defending  his  dominions 
against  the  kings  of  Castilla  and  Leon,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the 
title  of  king.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1185,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sandio  I.,  his  eldest  surviving  son,  whose  reign  was  by 
no  means  so  glorious.  Though  he  took  the  town  of  Silves  in  Algarve, 
he  lost  Coimbra  and  other  important  fortresses,  some  of  which  he 
did  not  recover  for  a  long  time.  Sancho  died  in  1211.  His  successor, 
Alfonso  IL,  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Mohammedans  with  con- 
siderable success.  His  son  Sancho  IL,  who  succeeded  him  in  1223, 
was  animated  by  the  same  military  ardour,  and  he  took  several  places 
in  Alemtejo  and  Algarve;  but  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  his 
clergy,  he  was  dethroned  by  a  papal  decree,  after  which  he  retired  to 
Toledo,  where  he  died  early  in  1248.  Alfonso  III.,  his  brother,  who 
succeeded  him,  completed  the  conquest  of  Algarve,  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  begun,  and  was  thence  called  the  Restorer.  Alfonso 
died  in  1279,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dinis,  who,  like  his  father 
and  most  of  bis  predecessors,  was  long  at  war  with  the  church.  Dinis 
was  the  first  who  turned  to  account  the  favourable  position  of  the 
country  for  commerce,  and  who,  by  awaking  the  enterprise  of  his 
subjects,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Portugal  in  the 
rnoceeding  century.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  science,  and  in  1284 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  university  in  Lisbon,  which  he  afterwards 
(1308)  transferred  to  Coimbra. 

Dinis  was  succeeded  in  1325  by  his  son  Alfonso  lY.,  sumamed  the 
Brave,  whose  reign  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  war  with  Alfonso  of 
Castilla.  Peace  being  at  last  concluded  between  them  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope,  he  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  his  rival,  and 
assisted  him  in  humbling  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans.  His  son 
Pedro  I.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1857,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  secret 
marriage  with  the  celebrated  Ines  de  Castro,  and  the  tissue  of  crimes 
caused  by  that  union.  He  was  succeeded  in  1367  by  his  son  Fer- 
nando I.,  who,  on  the  death  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castilla  without 
male  heirs,  assumed  the  regal  title  and  arms  of  that  kingdom,  as  the 
fn^ndson  of  the  Princess  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Brave  of 
Castilla.  His  entire  reign  was  spent  in  war  with  the  bastard  Enrique, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Castilla ;  out  though  he  wasted  his 
resonroes,  he  gained  no  advantages.  With  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
in  1888,  the  male  line  of  the  Burgundian  princes  became  extinct  in 
Portugal  His  daughter  Beatrix,  who  had  married  Juan  I.  of  Castilla, 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne,  but  the  Portuguese  were  so  averse  to 
a  connection  with  Castilla,  that  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess  with 
the  Castilian  king,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  of 
Femando's  death  the  government  should  be  vested  in  a  regency  until 
Beatrix  had  a  son  capable  of  assuming  the  sovereignty.  Accordingly 
Dom  Joam,  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Avis,  an  illegitimate  son  oi 
King  Pedro  L,  was  appointed  regent,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  states  assembled  at  Coimbra  in  1385,  to  the 


prejudice  of  Bnrique,  son  of  Beatrix,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Portuguese 
throne.  Joam  I.  maintained  the  possession  of  his  usurped  throne 
with  great  ability  and  courage.  With  this  king  begins  the  native  line 
of  Portuguese  kings,  as  weU  as  the  foreign  conquests  and  voyages  of 
discovery  which  established  the  greatness  of  Portugal.  Henry,. sur- 
named  the  Navigator,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  first  set  on  foot  those 
enterprises  of  discovery  and  commerce  which  raised  Portugal  so  much 
above  contemporary  states.  The  reign  of  Joam  L  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  most  glorious  which  Portugal  ever  had.  He  improved  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  introduced  many  salutary  reforms 
into  the  coiuts  of  justice.  He  transferred  the  royal  residence  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon.  At  his  death  in  1488,  Joam  L  was  succeeded  by 
Duarte,  who  died  of  the  plague  at  Tomar,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  • 
eldest  son  Alfonso  Y. ;  but  as  he'  was  only  six  years  of  age  on  his 
fkther^s  death,  the  regency  devolved,  according  to  his  will,  upon  the 
queen-mother,  a  very  able  princess.  Under  the  reign  of  this  king  the 
career  of  African  conquest  was  ardently  prosecuted.  Alfonso  died  of 
the  plague  in  1481.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  the  first 
Portuguese  king  who  collected  a  library.  His  reign  was  likewise  sie- 
nalised  by  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery;  and  the  Aeores,  wiUi 
thQ  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  Cape  Yerd,  and  other  inlands  west  of  the 
African  continent,  were  either  discovered  or  colonised  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  Infante  Dom  Enrique.  Joam  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alfonso  Y.,  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  monarchs 
that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  In  this  reign  the  spirit  of 
maritime  discovery  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  1487  Bar- 
tholomeo  Dias  discovered  and  doubled  the  southern  cape  of  Africa, 
which,  from  the  good  expectations  which  it  encouraged^  was  called 
O  Cabo  de  Boa  Esperanza  (Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope).  Joam  II.  died  uni- 
versally regretted  in  1495.  He  was  succeed^  by  his  cousin  Manoel, 
who  steadily  pursued  the  career  of  maritime  discovery.  About  the 
close  of  1497  the  passage  to  India  by  sea  was  efiected  by  a  squadron 
of  five  vessels,  under  the  orders  of  Yasco  de  Qama,  who  returned  to 
Lisbon  in  September  1499,  after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  two 
years.  In  this  reign  Brazil  was  discovered,  and  establishments  were 
formed  in  that  country  and  also  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindustan. 
During  the  reign  of  this  king  Lisbon  became  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  of  Europe ;  and  Portugal,  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
European  states  in  extent  of  territozy  and  population,  grew  into  a 
powerful  monarchy. 

In  the  reign  of  Joam  III.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Manoel  in  1521, 
Indian  discoveries  and  commerce  were  still  further  extended.  But 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  in  1536,  which,  as  in  Spain,  was 
at  first  intended  only  against  the  Jews,  greatly  contributed  to  increase 
the  miseiy  caused  by  bad  administration  and  a  vicious  course  of 
policy  pursued  with  regard  to  the  colonies.  The  Jews  were  extermi- 
nated, or  fled  from  Portugal :  but  although  the  object  for  which  that 
tribunal  was  instituted  no  longer  existed,  it  still  continued  a  powerful 
political  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute  kings  of  Portugal.  As 
injurious  in  its  consequences  as  the  Inquisition  was  the  admission 
of  the  Jesuits  into  Portugal,  under  Joam,  the  first  European  monarch 
who  permitted  them  to  enter  his  dominions.  The  education  of  his 
grandson  Sebastian,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  likewise 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits,  who  inspired  the  young  prince  with  that  spirit 
of  bigotry  and  that  fanatical  ambition  which  led  to  his  death.  Scarcely 
however  had  the  young  prince  reached  his  fourteenth  year — ^the  period 
of  his  majority — when  he  began  to  turn  all  his  thoughts  towards  the 
prosecution  of  the  African  war;  and  he  sailed  in  1574,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  wiser  counsellors.  Four  years  afterwards, 
in  August,  1578,  the  memorable  battle  was  fought  by  which  Portugal 
lost  her  king,  and  began  rapidly  to  sink  from  her  former  prosperous 
condition. 

After  the  short  reigu  of  Cardinal  Enrique,  Sebastian's  uncle,  who 
was  proclaimed  in  1578  and  died  in  1580,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
most  powerful  candidate  for  the  throne,  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
Portugal  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Spain  till  the  reign  of  the 
minister  of  Philip  lY.,  when  the  Portuguese  entered  into  a  conspiracy, 
and  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1640,  Joam  de  Braganga,  a  descendant  of 
the  old  royal  family,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  The  war  with  Spain, 
which  was  the  result  of  this  measure,  and  lasted  during  the  reign  of 
Joam,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Alfonso  YL,  was  terminated  in  1668, 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  cession  on  the  part  of  Spain  of  all  her 
claims  on  Portugal 

Joam  lY.,  the  first  Portuguese  king  of  the  house  of  Braganga,  died 
in  1656.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso  YL  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  also  concluded  with  Holland,  by  which  Brazil,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Dutch,  was  restored  to  Portugal.  Pedro  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Alfonso  YL  in  1688,  took  part  with  the  allies 
against  Philip  Y.  of  Spain.  From  this  time  date  the  relations  and 
alliance  of  England  with  Portugal  A  commercial  treaty  with  that 
kingdom  had  already  been  made,  under  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Bragan9a.  A  new  one  was  concluded  in  1703  by  the  English 
ambassador  Mr.  Methuen,  which  secured  to  England  the  advantages 
of  the  newly  discovered  mines  in  Brazil.  Dunng  the  long  reign  oi 
Joam  Y.,  whidi  lasted  from  1707  to  1750,  some  vigour  was  displayed 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations,  and  several  attempts  were  made  for 
the  promotion  of  tiie  national  welfare  at  home.  Under  his  son  and 
successor  Josd  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  1750,  the 
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Bpirifc  of  reform  and  Improyemeut  wu  still  farther  extended.  In  1757 
the  Jesuits  were  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  family, 
and  forbidden  the  court ;  two  years  afterwards  they  were  banished 
from  the  kingdom  and  their  estates  were  confiscated. 

Maria  FranciBca  Isabel,  eJdest  daughter  of  Jos^,  succeeded  him  in 
I77Y.  During  the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power  remained  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nobility  and  of  a  still  more  ignorant  and 
ambitious  clexgy.  In  1789,  on  account  of  a  serious  indisposition  of 
the  queen,  her  eldest  son,  Joam  Maria  Jos^  Prince  of  Brazil  (^he  title 
of  the  prince  royal  until  1816),  was  declared  regent,  and  soon  after, 
her  malady  having  terminated  in  mental  alienation,  the  prince  was 
declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers.  Portugal  for  some  years 
preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
till  at  last  Qeneral  Junot  entered  that  country,  and  the  house  of 
Bragan9a  was  declared  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  have  forfeited  the 
throne,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Joam  VL  to  seize  the  British  merchan- 
dise in  his  dominions.  The  regent  now  put  himself  entirely  under 
the  protection  of  the  English,  and  in  November,  1807,  embarked  for 
BraziL  Junot  entered  the  capital  on  the  next  day,  and  Portugal  was 
in  every  respect  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  This  led  to  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  which  the  Portuguese  now  took  an  active  part  On 
the  death  of  Maria  Isabella  in  1810,  Joam  VL  was  called  to  the  throne  ! 
0/  Portugal,  which  he  occupied  conjointly  with  that  of  Brdizil,  where 
he  continued  to  reside.  In  August,  1820,  the  cry  for  liberty  which 
was  raised  in  Spain,  was  responded  to  in  Portugal,  and  a  revolution 
commenced,  in  whi<^  the  army  and  the  citizens  acted  in  concert  On 
the  15th  of  September,  1820,  all  the  troops  and  the  citizens  of  Lisbon 
unanimously  proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
absolute  government  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Portugal  A 
provisionid  government  wa?  immediately  established,  which  acted  in 
union  with  the  junta  at  Oporto.  In  the  meantime  Count  Palmella, 
the  head  of  the  regeacy,  was  dispatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an 
account  of  what  had  paaised,  and  a  petition  that  the  king  Joam  VL  or 
the  prince  royal  Dom  Pedro  would  return  to  Lisbon.  The  revolution 
was  unattended  either  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  The  Cortes  having 
assembled  in  1821,  under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga, 
various  laws  were  passed,  among  which  freedom  of  person  and  property, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  equality  and  the  abolition  of  privileges, 
the  admission  of  citizens  to  ail  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  were  passed  almost  unanimously. 

After  some  disturbances  in  Brazil,  Joam  YI.  sailed  for  Portugal, 
where  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  until  he  had  given  his  consent  to 
several  acts  of  the  Cortes,  which  imposed  restrictions  on  his  power, 
and  had  sworn  to  observe  Uie  new  constitution.  The  ambassadors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  left  the  court;  Brazil  separated  itself  from  Portugal; 
and  the  coimtry  was  disturbed  by  various  attempts  in  favour  of  the 
old  system  of  government.  In  the  meanwhile  the  constitution  was 
completed  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  publicly  sworn  to  by  the 
king  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1822,  but  the  Infante  Dom  Miguel, 
assisted  by  the  Count  of  Amarante  and  other  noblemen,  resolv^  to 
overthrow  it  After  many  disturbances  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ments  Dom  Miguel  obtained  possession  of  supreme  power,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  foreign  states  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  he  was  closely  watched ;  but  Joam  succeeded  in  escaping 
on  board  an  English  man-of-war  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus,  where, 
having  sent  for  the  diplomatic  body,  he  deprived  his  son  of  command, 
and  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  Dom  Migucd  obeyed,  confessed 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  misguided,  and  received  the  royal 
pardon,  with  permission  to  travel.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  king 
returned  ashore,  and  early  in  June  proclaimed  a  sort  of  amnesty  for 
the  adherents  of  the  Cortes  of  1820.  In  1825,  after  many  difficulties 
and  protracted  negotiations,  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  finally 
acknowledged  by  Joam  VL,  who  merely  retained  the  imperial  title. 

Eariy  in  March,  1826,  Joam  YI.  died,  after  having  named  the 
Infanta  Isabel  regent  She  administered  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of 
Dom  Pedro,  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king  of  Portugal  On  the  23nl 
of  April,  Pedro  I Y.  granted  the  latter  kingdom  a  constitution,  which 
established  two  chambers,  and  in  other  respects  resembled  the  French 
charter.  On  the  2nd  of  May  however  he  abdicated  the  Portuguese 
throne  in  favour  of  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria  (he  remaining  king  during 
her  minority)  on  condition  of  her  marrying  her  unde  Dom  Miguel. 
But  a  party  secretly  favoured  by  Spain  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  granted  by  Dom  Pedro.  Dom  Miguel  having  caused  the 
Cortes  to  assemble  in  June,  1828,  was  declared  by  that  body  sovereign 
of  Portugal,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  Dom  Pedro  had  forfeited  all 
right  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  by 
becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen,  and  not  residing  in  Portugal  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1826,  Dom  Miguel  assumed  the  royal  title. 

On  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  1882,  the  naval  forces  of  Dom  Pedro 
arrived  off  Terceira,  of  which  island  they  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  Dona  Maria,  as  lawful  queen  of  Portugal  Three  months  after 
(June,  1832),  an  expedition  10,000  strong  sailed  from  St  Michael's  in 
the  Azores,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  landed  near  Oporto,  which  city 
they  took  without  opposition.  The  Miguelite  forces  laid  siege  to 
Oporto,  but  were  defeated  in  several  engagements  by  the  troops  of 
Dom  Pedro,  who  were  chiefly  Englishmen.  After  a  siege  of  several 
months,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  means  of  a  loan  raised  in 
Kugland,  and  Dom  Pedro,  encouraged  by  the  recent  victory  won  by 


Admiral  Napier  over  the  naval  forces  of  Dom  Migael,  sailed  with  pari 
of  his  forces  for  Lisbon,  of  which  he  took  posaesnon  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  He  then  established  a  permanent  government^ 
and  shortly  after  sent  to  EngUnd  for  the  young  queen,  who  was 
received  by  the  Portuguese  nation  with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Dom  Pedro  prosecuted  its  successful 
struggle.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1834,  after  the  surrender  of  Santareoa 
and  other  places,  Dom  Miguel  was  obliged  to  capitulate  and  sign  th« 
convention  of  Evora.  He  was  permitted  to  leave  Portugal,  and  to 
embark  for  Genoa.  This  event  ended  the  struggle,  and  the  young 
queen  was  firmlv  seated  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  the  regency  being 
conferred  upon  her  father.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration 
was  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  establishments ;  another  was  the 
partial  abolition  of  paper  money,  and  the  formation  of  a  metallic 
currency.  On  the  15th  of  August  Dom  Pedro  was  oonflrmed  in  the 
regency  by  the  Cortes,  but  in  the  following  month  the  declining  state 
of  his  health  having  induced  him  to  resign  his  office,  the  Cortes  in 
consequence  declared  the  young  queen  of  age.  She  then  assumed 
the  full  exercise  of  royal  authority.  Dom  Pedro  died  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1834.  Soon  after  (January,  1835).  Dona  Maria  married 
Duke  Augustus  of  Leuchtenbei^,  who  died  shortly  after  (March,  1835), 
and  in  April,  183G,  she  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saze  Coburg- 
Ootha.  Dona  Maria  died  November  15,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  eldest  son  Dom  Pedro  Y.,  who  was  bom  September  16,  1837. 
The  king-consort  is  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
his  son. 

Language. — The  language  of  Portugal,  like  those  of  other  kingdoms 
in  the  Peninsula,  originated  in  a  mixture  of  the  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Arabia  Some  writers  have  called  it  a  dialect  of  the  Castilian ;  but, 
besides  the  striking  difference  in  its  structure  and  pronunciation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  was  formed  earlier  than 
the  Castilian.  It  might  more  properly  be  called  a  dialect  of  the 
Qalician,  to  which  it  had  at  fint  great  affinity,  and  which  it  still 
much  resembles.  The  separation  of  Portugal  from  Spain,  their  wars, 
and  the  little  commercial  intercourse  which  existed  between  them 
during  the  middle  ages,  combined  in  course  of  time  to  make  the 
Portuguese  a  different  language.  When  Henry  of  Burgundy  fixed 
his  court  at  Quimaraens,  the  French  knights  who  came  with  him 
introduced  a  considerable  number  of  French  words  into  the  language 
of  the  country.  The  great  efforts  too  of  the  Portuguese  poets  and 
prose  writers  in  the  15  th  and  16th  centuries  to  improve  their  native 
language  by  resisting  the  introduction  of  Castilian  word^,  and  anathe- 
matising all  those  who  adopted  the  Spanish  language  in  their  writlng;p> 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  means  which  mainly  contributed  to 
render  the  tongues  of  Spain  and  Portugal  still  more  dissimilar.  The 
Spanish,  like,  the  Portuguese,  has  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Arabia  Their  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Africa  and  the  Mohammedans 
of  India  in  the  15th  century  introduced  into  it  many  others  from  the 
languages  spoken  in  those  countries.  The  pronunciation  is  difficult 
for  a  foreigner,  more  particularly  the  nasal  sounds,  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  gutturals  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  common  as  in  the  Spanish, 
and  many  consonants  have  been  omitted,  so  that  it  is  softer  than  the 
Spanish,  but  not  so  harmonioua 

PORTUGALETK    [Basqdk  Proyincbs.] 

PORTUMNA,  Qalway,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lough  Derg,  in  53**  6' 
K  Lit,  8**  12'  W.  long.,  41  miles  E.S.E.  from  Qalway,  and  91  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  15i2,  besides  147 
in  the  Union  workhouse.  Portumna  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  77,046  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  30,714;  in  1851  of  ^9,731.  The  town  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  increased  trade  of  the  Shannon.  It  contains  the  parish 
church,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  a  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  a  dispensary ;  Union  workhouse ;  and  bride- 
well. The  Shannon  is  here  crossed  by  a  causeway  and  wooden  bridge 
820  feet  in  length.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
Saturday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  six  times  a  year.  Portumna 
Castle,  a  fine  baronial  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1826. 

POSEN*  {Po9nanie\  a  government  of  Prussia,  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  On  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772, 
the  part  of  Posen  to  the  north  of  the  Netze,  and  on  the  second  parti- 
tion in  1793,  the  remaining  part,  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia;  this, 
together  with  the  part  of  the  kingdom  south  of  the  Yistula,  as  far  as 
Warsaw,  acquired  by  Prussia  on  the  third  partition,  received  the 
name  of  South  Prussia.  In  1807  all  South  Prussia  was  taken  from 
Prussia  by  Napoleon  I.,  to  form  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  lu 
1815  the  congress  of  Yienna  restored  the  original  province  of  Poeen 
to  Prussia  by  the  name  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Posen.  During  the 
insurrectionary  troubles  in  Prussia  in  1848  this  government  was 
violently  agitated.  The  Poles  were  in  open  insurrection  against 
Prussia  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ef  1848.  The  principal 
action  took  place  at  Xion,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  Exin,  in  the 
province  of  Bromberg,  in  both  of  which  the  Poles  suffered  very 
severely.  At  last  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  the  insurgents  dis- 
persed. On  the  Srd  of  April  of  that  year,  the  districts  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Germans  demanded  incorporation  with  the  territory  of 
the  German  confederation ;  the  question  was  referred  by  Prussia  to 
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the  Qennan  Diet,  which  admitted  the  distriots  to  form  a  part  of  | 
Germany,  and  their  admisaion  was  recogpaised  and  confirmed  by  a 
decree  of  the  Qerman  National  Assembly,  sitting  at  Frankfurt,  on  the 
27th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  A  bill  incorporating  the  whole  of  the 
duchy  of  Posen  with  G^ermany  passed  the  Berlin  chambers  in  1850 ;  > 
but  after  the  insurrectionary  waVe  subsided  in  Germany  we  believe 
the  territory  of  Poeen  was  restored  to  its  former  condition.  The 
goveromeut  of  Posen  lies  between  51*  10'  and  53""  32'  N.  lat.,  15°  7' 
and  18"  38'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Prussia,  £. 
by  Poland,  S.  by  Slesia,  and  W.  by  Brandenburg.  The  area  is  11,352 
square  miles,  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Bromberg  and  Posen. 
The  population  in  1852  numbered  1,381,745 ;  of  whom  869,433  were 
Catholics;  437,861  Protestants  of  various  sects;  SO  of  the  Greek 
Church;  and  74,331  Jews.  The  Catholics  are  in  spiritual  matters 
subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen ;  the  Protestants  are 
guiiied  by  a  superintendent-general  assisted  by  the  council  of  the 
government  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  Poles,  and  Polish 
is  the  general  language  of  the  country.  There  are  however  many 
inhabitants  of  German  descent^  who  inhabit  the  towns  on  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg. 

The  surface  is  level,  except  the  banks  of  the  Wartha  in  the  circle 
of  Obernik,  which  are  rather  more  elevated,  and  there  is  here  and 
there  a  bill  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  The  soil  is  partly  marsh, 
which  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  sandy,  but  even  here  the  sand  is  so 
mixed  with  more  solid  elements,  especially  loam,  that  the  soil  may  be 
considered  as  tolerably  good.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Wartha,  and  the  Netzbruch,  a  low  tract  on  the 
river  Netze,  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  not  above  3  miles  in  breadth, 
which,  having  been  completely  secured  by  dikes,  is  now  converted 
into  fine  corn-land  and  meadows,  with  farmhouses  and  villages.  The 
Wartha  or  Warta,  which  traverses  the  province  in  its  whole  breadth, 
and  the  Netze,  are  navigable.  The  Netze  is  connected  bv  the  Bromberg 
Canal  (20  miles  in  length)  with  the  Brahe,  which  has  been  made 
navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula,  which  only  touches  the  frontier 
for  a  short  distance  below  Thorn,  and  opens  a  communication  with  the 
Baltic.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Gopplo. 
The  air  is  pure  and  healthy. 

The  chief  products  are  com,  puUe,  culinary  vegetables,  flax,  and 
homp;  tobacco,  hops,  fruit,  and  timber;  the  common  domestic 
animals,  game,  poultry  (especially  geese),  fish,  and  bees.  There  are 
limestone,  freestone,  saltpetre,  and  bog-iron.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  corn,  especially  wheat,  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  timber, 
cattle,  tallow,  hides,  wax,  honey,  hogs'  bristles,  and  feathers.  Broad- 
cloth of  good  quality  is  manitfaotured  in  most  of  the  towns.  The 
railway  that  connects  Berlin  with  Stettin,  Danzig,  and  Konigsberg 
traverses  the  government  of  Posen,  and  passes  through  the  town  of 
Bromberg.  A  branch  line  from  the  Woldenberg  station  runs  up  to 
Posen. 

The  government  of  Posen  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  has  an  area  of  6807  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
900,430  in  1846.  Posen  (in  Polish  Poznan),  the  capital  of  the  provmce 
and  of  the  government^  situated  in  52""  24'  N.  lat,  Id"*  52'  £.  long.,  in 
a  sandy  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wartha,  is  a  strongly-fortified 
town,  with  a  population  of  40,209.  The  town,  whidi  has  three 
suburbs  and  four  gates,  is  pretty  regularly  built  The  chief  public 
buildings  are — the  castle,  situated  on  an  eminence ;  twenty-four  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  St-Stauislns,  the  latter  being  a  masterpiece  of 
Italian  architecture;  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Greek  chapel,  a 
synagogue,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  theatre,  the  chief  guard-house, 
the  town-hall,  &c.  Posen  is  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  It  has 
two  gymnasiums,  one  called  Frederick  Wilhelm,  for  Protestants,  which 
has  19  teachers  and  850  pupils,  the  other,  the  Mary  gymnasium  with 
22  teachers  and  640  pupils.  The  manufactures  consist  of  chintzes, 
calico,  tr)bacco,  leather,  woollen  doth,  ticking,  sealing-wax,  and  carriages. 
There  are  likewise  breweries,  distilleries,  several  printing-offices  and 
lithographic  presses.  The  city  has  some  trade,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
Posen  is  160  miles  E.  from  Berlin  in  a  straight  line,  but  206  miles  by 
railway  through  Stettin.  Lissa,  38  miles  S.  from  Posen,  has  9000 
inhabitants.  This  town  has  a  palace,  a  handsome  market-place,  a 
Protestant  gymnasium,  five  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  extensive  manu- 
factories of  woollen-cloth,  linen,  snuff,  chicory,  and  carriages.  RatoiUch^ 
situated  in.  a  marshy  spot  near  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  has  8500 
inhabitants.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  town-hall, 
and  manufactures  of  wooUeo-oloth,  linen,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
earthenware.  Meteritz,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  the 
river  Obra,  56  miles  W.  from  Posen,  has  4500  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
facture of  woollen-doth  is  very  considerable.  Krotoszin,  close  to  the 
Silesian  frontier,  has  7000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen- 
cloths,  linen,  tobacco,  and  chicory.  There  are  also  tanneries,  dye- 
houses,  and  distilleries.  Frauttadt,  in  Polish  Wic/towOf  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town  ;  it  has  four 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  6257  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  beer,  and  spirits,  and  carry  on 
ft  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Kempen,  also  on  the 
Sileaian  frontier,  has  6154  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  traffic 
^n  hor«e3   with   Sileeia,  and  nnuufucture   cloth,  Lnen,  tobacco,  and 


■cap.  Oittwoo,  70  miles  S.S.E.  from  Posen,  has  several  LutberM 
and  Catholic  churches,  woollen  manufactures,  a  Catholic  gymnasium, 
and  about  5000  inhabitants. 

The  north  of  the  government  forms  the  province  of  Brombei^, 
which  has  an  area  of  4545  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  468,969 
in  1846.  The  chief  town  Bromberg,  in  Polish  Bydgotzct,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Brahe,  about  5  miles  W.  from  the  Vistula,  67 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  166  miles  by  railway  through  Woldenberg^ 
N.N.E.  from  Posen,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  canal 
which  completes  the  navigation  between  the  Oder  and  the  YistuU 
enters  the  Brahe  at  this  place.  The  town  is  well  built;  it  has  a 
Lutheran  gymnasium,  a  training  school,  manufactures  of  chicory, 
tobacco,  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  sugar,  &c. ;  and  a  brisk  trade  in  eorn, 
cattle,  &C.  Onesen,  an  old  town,  with  7000  inhabitants,  44  miles  &a  W. 
from  Brombei^;  it  gives  title  in  conjunction  with  Posen  to  a  Catholic 
archbishop,  who  was  primate  of  Poland.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  aeminary  for  the  clergy. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  cloth  and  linen,  and  there  are 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Gnesen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Poland.  It  was  the  earliest  capital  of  that  country.  [Poland.] 
InowratzlatD,  also  called  Jung-Brealau,  an  ill-built  town,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  24  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bromberg,  has  5600  inhabitants,  who 
have  distilleries,  breweries,  and  saltpetre  works.  There  are  five 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  synagogue. 
Schifnlanke,  is  a  well-built  town,  62  miles  W.  from  Bromberg,  with 
4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  cloths. 
POSILIPPO.  [Naples,  Province  and  City  of.] 
POTENZA.  [Basilicata.] 
POTIDiEA.  Macedonia.] 
POTOMAa    [Maryland;  Vibginia.] 

POTOSI,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia  and 
in  the  department  of  Potosi,  is  built  on  the  south-western  declivity  of 
the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  in  19''  36'  S.  lat.,  65°  20'  W.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  1 3,265  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  population,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  is  said  amounted  to  100,000,  does  not  now 
exceed  30,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  Peruvian  Indians.  It  is  built 
on  an  uneven  site,  and  the  streets  are  consequently  irregular,  but  they 
are  tolerably  wide  and  dean.  The  houses  are  generally  low,  not  more 
than  one  story  high,  timber  being  scarce  and  dear;  most  of  them 
however  are  substantial.  On  one  side  of  the  principal  square  stands 
the  government-house,  a  long  low  range  of  buildings,  including  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  jail,  and  the  guard-house.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
cathedral,  an  immense  granite  edifice.  The  mint  also  is  very  large, 
but  far  from  being  a  fine  building.  The  great  square  contains  a 
monument  erectel  in  honour  of  Bolivar.  There  are  several  other 
churches  besides  the  cathedraL  A  college  is  established  in  the  Bethle- 
mite  convent.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  reservoirs  formed 
at  some  eight  or  ten  miles  distance  by  making  dams  across  the  heads 
of  several  ravines  in  the  Cerro  de  Potosi ;  from  these  the  waters  are 
conducted  to  the  houses  and  fountains  of  the  town  in  conduits,  and  to 
the  mining  establishments  in  streams  to  turn  the  machinery  used  in 
washing  and  purifying  the  silver-ore  from  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Potosi.  [BoLiYLi.]  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  meat,  fruits,  and 
vegetibles,  though  the  surrounding  country  is  barren  and  exhibits 
few  signs  of  vegetation.  The  climate  of  Potosi  presents  the  changes 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  every  day.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  but 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  great  elevation 
above  the  sea-level  (18,000  feet)  produces  a  difficulty  of  respiration, 
to  which  even  the  natives  and  animals  are  at  times  subjects 

The  Cerro  of  Potosi  rises  to  the  elevation  of  15,981  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  of  a  reddish-browm  colour,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  perfect 
cone,  but  is  not  volcanic,  as  has  been  supposed.  It  does  not  produce 
a  blade  of  grass ;  the  whole  mountain  seems  to  consist  of  silver-ore 
of  different  degrees  of  richness.  It  was  discovered  that  this  mountain 
contained  silver-ore  by  an  Indian,  in  1545,  who  being  in  pursuit  of  a 
llama  upon  the  steep  declivity,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  falling 
caught  hold  of  a  shrub,  which  being  torn  from  the  soil  exposed  a  mass 
of  solid  silver  at  the  roots.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  the 
mines  have  been  worked.  The  produce  of  these  mines  from  1556  to 
1800  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  823,950,508  Spanish  dollars, 
or  185,388,864^ 

(Humboldt,  Et^ai  tur  la  NouveUe  Etpagnc;   Temple,  Travels  in 
various  Paris  of  Peru.) 
POTOSI,  U.S.    [Missouri,  Stete  of.] 
POTOSI,  SAN  LOUIS  DE.    [Mexico.] 

POTSDAM,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Potsdam,  in  the  government  of 
Brandenburg,  in  Prussia,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Havel,  at  the 
point  where  that  river  ia  joined  by  the  Nuthe,  16  miles  by  railway  S.  W. 
from  Berlin,  and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.  It  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the 
handsomest  and  best  built  town  in  Prussia,  a  distinction  for  which  it 
is  indebted  to  being  the  occasional  residence  of  the  court.  The  streets 
are  regular  and  broad,  and  there  are  some  good  squares.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts  and  has  nine  gates,  of  which  the  Brandenbui^ 
gate  is  a  handsome  triumphal  arch  copied  from  the  arch  of  Tiujan  at 
Rome.  Of  the  seven  bridges  over  the  Havel  and  the  canal,  the  finest 
is  the  Teltow  Bridge,  which  is  600  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide;  it 
consists  of  eight  iron  arches  resting  on  massive  stone  pillars.  Of  the 
numerous  buildiogs  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Koyal  Palace, 
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which  in  an  obloDg  parAllelogram,  three  stories  high,  adorned  with 
colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  main  entrance  is  towards 
the  old  market-place,  a  handsome  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
is  an  obelisk  of  red  and  white  marble  75  feet  high  adorned  with  biysts. 
The  palace  has  extensive  gardens  along  the  river.  The  town*hall  was 
built  in  1754,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam.  Among  the  other 
buildings  the  most  notable  are  the  theatre  ;  the  poor-house  and 
infirmary ;  the  military  orphan  asylum ;  the  garrison  church,  which 
contains  the  tombs  of  Frederick  William  L  and  Frederick  II. ;  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  fine  steeple  280  feet  high :  the 
French  Protestant  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome; 
the  barracks ;  and  a  large  building,  660  feet  in  length  and  75  feet  in 
breadth,  for  exercising  the  troops  in  bad  weather.  The  gymnasium 
(which  has  18  teachers),  the  seminary,  and  the  military  school  are  the 
chief  educational  establishments.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  leather,  muskets  and  small  arms,  sugar, 
hate,  hosiery,  musical  instruments,  and  carriages. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam  are  the  Pfaueninsel  (Peacocks'  Island), 
Sn  the  Havel,  2000  paces  long  and  500  paces  broad,  prettily  laid  out, 
and  containing  many  foreign  animals ;  the  palace  of  Sansouci,  the 
favourite  residence  of  Frederick  II.,  which  stands  amidst  beautiful 
gardens  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  and  commands  a  fine  prospect ; 
the  Marble  Palace;  and  the  Kew  Palace,  a  magnificent  building 
founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and  situated  in  a  fine  park. 

The  circle  of  Potsdam  and  the  chief  towns  in  it  are  noticed  imder 
Bbandenbubq. 

POTTERSPURY,  Northamptonshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Potterspury,  is  situated  in  52^  5^ 
N.  lat,  0"  53'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  S.  from  Northampton,  and 
56  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1784.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Potterspury  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  22,401  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  10,651.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  decorated 
style,  with  a  very  handsome  tower ;  there  are  also  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  Free  schooL  The  lace  manufacture  gives  employment 
to  some  of  the  population. 

POTTON,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Potton,  is 
situated  in  52''  8'  N.  lat.,  0**  13  W.  long.,  distant  about  12  miles  E. 
from  Bedford,  and  50  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  bv  road.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1922.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  The  town  of 
Potton  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  in  1783,  so 
that  the  houses  are  now  nearly  all  modem.  A  good  corn-market  is 
held  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  four  times  in  the  year.  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  a 
National  school. 

POTTSVILLE.    [Pewnstlvania.] 

POUANCfi.    [Maine-et-Loirk] 

POUGHKEEPSIE.    [New  York.] 

POUQUEa    [NiftVRE.] 

POUILLY.    [NiftvRE.] 

POULLAOUEN.    [FiNisrfeRE.] 

POULTON.    [Lancashiue.] 

POURCAIN,  ST.     [Aluer.] 

POZZUOLI.    [Naples,  Province  of] 

POZZUOLO.    [Gexoa.] 

PRiBNESTE.    [Palestrina.] 

PRAGUE,  properly  PRAG,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  in 
50«  5'  19"  N.  lat.,  14*  2D'  E.  long.,  250  miles  N.N.W.  from  Vienna  by 
railway  through  Brdnu,  but  only  158  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The 
town  it  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  a  valley  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  inclose  it.  In  size  and  beauty  Prague  is  the 
third  city  in  Germany,  and  produces  a  very  striking  effect  when  viewed 
at  a  distance,  by  its  commanding  situation,  the  loftv  steeples  of  its 
numerous  churches,  and  its  fine  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The 
city  consists  of  four  quarters — the  Old  Town,  which  is  gloomy  and 
closely  built,  with  very  high  old-fashioned  houses,  and  which  includes 
the  Jewish  quarter ;  the  New  Town,  which  surrounds  the  Old  Town, 
and  has  finer  and  broader  streets,  spacious  squares,  lower  houses,  and 
a  healthy  site ;  the  Kleinseite,  which  stands  in  a  semicircular  valley 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  between  two  hills  called  the  Laurenz- 
berg  and  the  Schlossberg ;  this  quarter  is  smaller  than  tho  old  town, 
but  contains. many  gardens,  fine  palaces,  and  lofty  houses;  and  the 
Hradschin,  which  is  built  on  the  Schlossberg,  is  the  smallest  but  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
palaces.  The  town  of  Wisaehrad,  which  joins  the  new  town,  and  the 
village  of  Smichow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau,  are  reckoned  as 
parts  of  Prague ;  there  is  likewise  a  now  suburb  called  the  Karo- 
tenenthal  The  city  is  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and  has  eight 
gates.  Additional  fortifications  were  erected  on  the  Hradschin  in 
1850,  so  that  its  guns  commanded  every  point  in  the  city.  The  Old  i 
Town  and  the  Kleinseite  are  connected  by  a  chain  bridge  recently  ! 
erected,  and  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  16  arches.  This  last,  which  i 
was  commenced  by  Charles  lY.  in  1358,  is  619  yards  long,  35  feet  I 
broad,  and  42  feet  high ;  it  is  adorned  with  29  statues  and  groups  of 
saints,  and  has  an  ancient  tower  at  each  end.  There  are  in  the  city  i 
46  Catholic  fto<i^  pj-otestant  churches,  9  synagogues,  15  monasteries,  ' 


and  68  palaces.  The  metropolitan  church  of  St-Veit,  in  the  Hradschin 
quarter,  which  was  commenced  in  the  10th  centuiy,  bat  not  oonapleted 
till  1500,  has  a  steeple  814  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  dty.      This  cathedrat  in  which  azv  the 
sepulchres  of  several  emperors  and  kings,  of  Bohemian  prinoesy  and 
remarkable  men,  has  twelve  richly-adorned  chapels,   and   contain^ 
paintings  of  Uie  14th  century,  besidea  numerous  antiquities  and  relics. 
The  greatest  ornament  of  Uie  cathedral  is  the  monument  of  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia.     Another  remarkable  old 
church  is  the  Theinkirche,  which  dates  from  the  9th  century,  and 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.     Many  of  the 
more  modem  churches,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style^  are 
worthy  of  attention.    Among  the  palaces,  the  Imperial  Palace  in  the 
Hradschin  is  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the  whole  city,  both  for 
its  immense  extent  and  its  fine  and  commanding  situation.     King 
Charles  X.  of  France  and  his  family  resided  for  some  years  in  thia 
j)alace  after  their  expulsion  from  France.    This  palace  was  greatly 
injured  by  fire  in  the  winter  of  1854-5.     Other  remarkable  public 
buildings  are,  in  the  Old  Town,  the  Collegium  Clementinum,  built  by 
the  Jesuits,  in  which  Joseph  IL  placed  the  archiepiscopal  seminary, 
which  has  about  400  pupUs;   the  theatre;    the  mint;    and  sevei4l 
palaces,  among  which  is  one  which  belonged  to  the  famous  Wall«i- 
stein :  in  the  New  Town,  the  senate-house,  the  custom-house,  and  the 
military  hospital :  in  the  Kleinseite,  the  arsenal  and  the  government- 
house  :  and  in  the  Hradschin,  the  archbishop's  palace. 

The  Carolinum  of  Prague,  the  oldest  universttv  in  Germany,  was 
founded  in  1348  by  Charles  IV.,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  with 
faculties  of  Catholic  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  it  had 
63  professors  and  teachers  and  above  2400  students  in  1850.  Con- 
nected with  the  university  are  a  veterinary  school,  a  school  for  mid- 
wifery, five  clinical  institutions,  zoological  and  anatomical  collections, 
a  botanic  garden,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  observatory.  Prague 
has  three  gymnasia — one  in  the  Kleinseite,  with  17  professors  and  570 
pupils;  one  in  the  New  Town  (NeustUdtlisches),  with  18  professors 
and  562  pupils ;  and  one  in  the  Old  Town  (Altstadtlisches),  with  20 
professors  and  850  pupils.  There  are  also  several  other  schools,  a 
Polytechnic  Institution,  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art4,  a  Musical 
Conservatory,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  Bohemian  National 
Museum,  founded  by  Count  Kolowrat.  with  important  collections  and 
libraries.  The  university  library,  which  consists  of  130,000  volumes 
and  4000  rare  manuscripts  of  clas^jical  and  Slavonian  literature,  is  kept 
in  the  Collegium  Clementinum ;  there  are  besides,  eight  public 
libraries  and  several  private  ones.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  the  poor  are 
numerous  and  admirably  conducted.  There  are  asylums  for  the 
blind,  for  deaf-mutes,  and  for  lunatics. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  tissues,  hosiery,  silk,  leather,  hats, 
gloves,  earthenware,  jewellery,  and  plated  goodsi,  mathematicad  and 
musical  instruments,  glass,  buttons,  snuff  and  tobacco,  paper  and 
paper-hangings.  There  are  also  breweries,  saltpetre-works,  and  many 
other  industrial  establishments.  Prag  has  a  very  flourishing  com- 
merce :  the  transit  trade  facilitated  by  the  Moldau,  which  b  navigable, 
and  by  railways  which  connect  the  city  with  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  Germany,  is  considerable ;  there  are  three 
great  annual  fairs. 

Prag  is  an  ancient  dty,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 
It  has  suffered  frequently  and  severely  by  the  calamities  of  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  religious  troubles  of  the  15th  century.  In  1620,  in  the 
contest  between  the  elector  palatine  and  the  emperor  for  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  White  Hill,  two  miles  from 
the  city,  in  which  the  Imperial  troops  were  victorious,  and  the  elector 
Frederick  V.,  son-in-law  of  James  L  of  England,  lost  the  crown.  In 
1741  Prag  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  were  blockaded  in  it  by  the 
Austrians  and  after  a  vigorous  defence  were  compelled  by  famine  to 
evacuate  the  city.  In  1744,  the  Prussian  Frederick  II.,  got  possession  of 
the  citv  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  but  in  ten  weeks  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  with  the  loss  of  2000  prisoners,  132  cannons, 
and  12  mortars,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  In  1757 
Frederick  again  besieged  Prag,  but  tho  victory  of  the  Austrians  at 
Collin  obliged  him  to  retire.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1848,  the  Czechs, 
or  native  Bohemian  party,  revolted  against  Austria,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  government.  From  the  12th  to  the  17th  of  June  there 
was  de8j[>era(ie  fighting  between  the  Czechs  and  Germans ;  on  the  latter 
day  the  military  under  Prince  Windisohgratz  retired  to  the  Hradschin, 
from  which  they  commenced  to  bombard  the  rest  of  the  town.  On 
the  19th  the  insurrection  was  quelled  and  the  ringleaders  in  custody. 
The  population  of  Prag  is  143,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  Jews,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  rest  Catholics. 

PRATO.      [FiRENZE.] 

PRAVIA     [AsTURiAS.] 
PRAYA.     [Azores,  Terceira.] 
PREETZ.     [HoMTEiN.] 
PREMERY.     [NifeVRE.] 
PRENZL  AU.    [  Brandenburg.] 
PRERAU.    [Moravia.] 

PRESBURG,  a  town  in  Himgary,  is  situated  on  the  nortli  bank  of 
the  Danube,  33  miles  in  a  straight  line,  41  mUes  by  railway  E,  from 
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Vienna,  in  48*  8'  N.  lat,  17*  10'  45"  E.  loug.i  and  has  38,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  18  built  on  a  bill  of  moderate  height,  commanding  a  fine 
view  over  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  DanubOi  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  365  paces  in  length.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  1446,  Ofen  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Presburg  was  declared  the  capital 
of  Hungary,  and  the  diets  were  long  held  here.  In  1784,  Joseph  IL 
decided  that  the  viceroy  and  palatine,  with  the  high  officers  of  govern- 
ment, should  reside  at  Ofen,  as  a  more  central  situation.  The  emperor 
ia  however  still  crowned  in  Presburg  as  king  of  Hungary.  The  trade 
of  the  city  is  considerable  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  Vienna 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad),  and  of  the  navkation  of  the 
Danube  by  steamers.  The  town  is  handsomely  built.  The  principal 
buildings  are — the  cathedral,  in  which  the  kings  of  Hungary  are 
crowned ;  the  county-hall,  the  ancient  senate-house,  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  and  the  theatre.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  several 
academies,  a  royal  model  school,  an  hospital,  and  a  public  library  of 
50,000  volume&  On  a  hill  outside  the  city,  439  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Danube,  are  the  remains  of  the  roysl  palace,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1811,  and  has  not  been  restored.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
the  Hungarians  uttered  the  famous  outburst  of  loyalty  towards  their 
'  King/  Maria  Theresa.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  silks, 
tobacco,  snuff,  oil,  rosoglio,  and  leather.  The  transit  trade  in  com, 
linen,  and  Hungarian  wines  is  important  A  treaty  was  signed  at 
Presburg  in  1805,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  which  Venice 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria.  The  defences  of  the 
town  were  greatly  strengthened  m  1850. 

PRESCOT,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  is  situated  in  53"*  25'  N.  lat,  2"  48' 
W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  £.  from  Liverpool,  and  198  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Prescot  in  1851  was  7393. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Liverpool  and  diocese 
of  Chester.  Prescot  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  56,859  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
66,074. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved.  The  chief  business  of 
the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  watch-movements.  Small  files  are 
manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  Coarse  earthenware,  sugar 
moulds,  &c  are  manufactured.  The  market-days  are  Tuesdav  and 
Saturday;  fairs  ore  held  in  June  and  November,  and  fortnightly 
cattle-fairs  in  the  spring  months.  The  parish  church  has  a  lofty  tower, 
surmounted  with  a  spire  156  feet  high.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  a 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1762,  which  had  90  scholars  in  1852;  a 
school  for  girli^  an  Infant  school,  a  news-room,  and  »  savings  bank. 
A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

PRESCOTT.    [Canada.] 

PRESSIQNY-LE-GRAND.    [Indbk-et-Loire.] 

PRESTEIGNE,  Radnorshire,  the  county  town,  a  market-town, 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
pariah  of  Presteigne,  is  situated  in  52**  14'  N.  lat,  2''  59^  W.  long., 
distant  151  miles  W.N.W.  from  Lqpdon,  The  population  of  the 
borough  of  Presteigne  was  1617  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  borough  is  contribu- 
tory to  Radnor  in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
Presteigne  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  townships,  with  an  area  of 
25,534  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  3493. 

Presteigne  stands  at  the  extreme  eastern  verge  of  the  county,  in  a 
fertile  valley  watered  by  the  river  Lug.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
edifice,  partly  of  decorated  and  partly  of  perpendicular  style ;  it  has 
a  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  Baptists  have  chapels.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  which  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  1802.  a  year,  had  50  scholars  in  1852. 
The  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  Presteigne. 
The  shire  hail  and  county  jail  are  modem  buildings.  The  market- 
day  is  Saturday.     Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

PRESTON,  Lancashire,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Preston,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  and  near  the 
head  of  the  sestuary  of  the  river  Ribble,  where  it  receives  the  Darwen 
and  the  Lostock,  in  53**  46'  N.  lat.,  2^  42'  W.  long.,  distant  22  mUes 
S.  by  W.  from  Lancaster,  217  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road, 
and  210  miles  by  the  North- Western  railway.  The  popiilation  of  the 
borough  in  1851  was  69,542.  The  borough  is  governed  by  12  alder- 
men and  36  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Preston  Poor* 
Law  Union  contains  28  townships,  with  an  area  of  68,035  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  95,754. 

Preston  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
named  Priest's  town  trom  its  religious  houses,  of  which  vestiges  still 
appear.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  the  decay  of  Ribchester,  the  Roman 
station  Rigodunum,  11  miles  up  the  river.  The  town  was  held  by 
Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  IL,  and  became  a  borough  by  prescription. 
It  received  13  royal  charters,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of 
Charles  II.  The  place  was  partly  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1822. 
In  the  parliamentary  war  it  declared  for  the  king,  and  was  besieged 
and  talcen  by  General  Fairfax    In  1715  the  Jacobite  insuigentSy  under 


Foster,  entered  tiie  town,  and  erected  barricades  for  its  defence^  bul 
after  a  brave  resistance  were  forced  to  surrender. 

The  town  is  built  on  an  eminence  rising  120  feet  from  the  Ribble. 
It  occupies  an  area  about  a  mile  and  a  half  square.  There  are  some 
good  terraces  and  squares,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  for  the  most  part  weU-paved  and 
supplied  with  water.  The  river  is  crossed  by  Walton  bridge,  on  the 
London  road,  a  structure  of  three  arches,  erected  in  1788 ;  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  it,  Penwortham  bridge^  on  the  Liverpool  road, 
consisting  of  five  arches,  and  about  a  centuiy  old.  A  viaduct  of  the 
North  Union  railway  has  five  arches,  and  rises  68  feet  above  the 
stream. 

Preston  contains  10  Established  places  of  wordhip.  The  parish 
church,  originally  dedicated  to  SL  Wilfred,  was  rebuilt  in  1770,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  St  Geoige's  church  is  a  brick  buildings 
erected  in  1723.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  built  in 
1814.  St.  Peter's,  erected  in  1824,  and  St.  Paul's  in  1825,  both  in  the 
modem  gothic  style,  were  built  by  grants  from  the  parliamentarr 
oommiBsioners.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  four  chapels,  one  of  which 
is  a  very  elegant  building;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  three;  the 
Baptists  three ;  the  Independents  two ;  the  Primitive,  Episcopalian* 
Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion^ 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and  Mormons  one  eadi.  The 
Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1663,  of  which  the  mayor  and 
corporation  are  patrons,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about 
1502.  a  year,  and  had  about  130  scholars  in  1852.  There  are  eleven 
National  and  five  Infant  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  and  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  has  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  town,  with  a  library 
of  5000  volumes,  and  an  excellent  museum.  There  are  a  literary  and 
philosophical  institution,  an  agricultural  society,  and  three  public 
libraries,  the  Palatine,  Dr.  Shepherd's,  and  the  Law  library,  which  are 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  other  principal  buildings  are 
— the  guildhall,  a  handsome  brick  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town; 
a  fine  court-house,  erected  in  1826 ;  assembly  rooms ;  a  neat  theatre ; 
the  custom-house,  corn-exchange,  cloth-hall,  and  market-house;  the 
dispensary  and  house  of  recovery;  public  baths  and  wash-houses, 
buut  by  we  corporation,  and  opened  in  1851 ;  an  extensive  range  of 
barracks,  at  Fulwood,  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  the  union  work- 
house ;  the  borough  prison ;  and  a  laige  county  penitentiary.  There 
are  nine  almshouses  in  the  place,  a  savings  bank,  and  sevend  benefit 
and  provident  societies. 

Preston  is  now  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
England.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  which  was  formerly  the  staple 
trade  of  the  place,  is  still  of  considerable  extent.  There  are  several 
flax-mill&  Hand-loom  weavers  are  numerous.  There  are  several  iron- 
and  brass-foundries  and  machine  factories.  Malting  and  brewing, 
tanning,  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  The  borough  has  an  ancient 
fishery  on  the  Ribble,  which  abounds  with  salmon,  smelt,  plaice,  and 
eels.  The  river  is  navigable  at  spring-tides  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  lower  bridge  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  Preston 
is  a  free  port,  and  there  are  bonding  warehouses  on  the  quav.  Coal 
is  brought  in  by  the  navigation  of  the  Dougks  River,  which  joins  the 
Ribble  eight  miles  below  the  town.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Preston  on  December  31st  1853  were 
as  follows : — Under  50  tons,  79  sailing-vessels  of  3007  tons,  and  5 
steam-vessels  of  145  tons;  above  50  tons,  42  sailing- vessels  of  3929 
tons,  and  4  steam-vessels  of  768  tons.    During  1853  the  entries  at  the 

?ort  were: — Inwards,  sailing-vessels  510,  tonnage  29,066;  steam-veesdi 
2,  tonnage  9270  :  outwards,  sailing-vessels  595,  tonnage  81,247 ; 
steam-vessels  8,  tonnage  870.  By  the  Lancaster  Canal,  Preston  com* 
municates  northward  with  Lancaster  and  Kendal,  and  southward  with 
Chorley,  where  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  connects  the  town  with 
the  great  canal  system  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  By  railways 
Preston  has  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Annual,' 
general,  and  quarter  sessions,  a  county  court,  and  a  court  of  chancery 
for  Lancashire  (alternately  with  Liverpool)  are  held  in  the  town. 
Races  are  held  annually  in  the  Holme,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
A  horse-fair,  called  Great  Saturday,  is  held  during  the  week  ending 
the  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany;  a  fair  of  three  days  begins 
March  27th,  one  of  eight  days  May  26th,  and  one  of  five  days 
November  7th.  A  festival  called  a  Guild  Merchant  is  held  by  the 
corporation  every  twentieth  year  for  a  week  at  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  The  markets  are  held  in  a  spacious  and 
well-paved  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Saturday  market, 
which  is  the  laigest,  is  principally  for  com ;  those  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday  are  for  butter,  vegetables,  and  fish. 

PRESTON,  GREAT,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  a  viUoge,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Gilbert's  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Kippaz, 
is  situated  in  53°  46'  N.  lat,  1**  23'  W.  long.,  distant  8  mUea  E.S.1S. 
from  Leeds,  and  184  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  joint  township  of  Great  and  Little  Preston  in  1851  was  464. 
Great  Preston  Poor-Law  Incorporation  comprises  43  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  69,626  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
22,316. 

PRESTON  PANa    [Haddiitotonshirb.] 

PRESTWICH,  Lancashire,  a  villsge,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Prestwich-cum-Oldham,  is  situated  in  63*  8^ 
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N.  lai.,  2*  17'  W.  long.,  distant  4  miles  N.by  W.  from  Manchester,  and  ^ 
187  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship of  Prestwich  in  1851  was  1096.  The  living  is  a  reotory  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Prestwich  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  11  townships,  with  an  area  of  11,088  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  41,013.  The  parish  church  is  ancient  The  Wealeyan 
Methodiits  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  schooL  The  popu- 
lation, as  in  all  the  district  around  Manchester,  is  chiefly  employed 
in  calico  printing,  gingham  making,  and  other  branch^  of  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

PREUILLY.    [lNDBB-«T-LorRB,] 

PRE^ESA,  a  fortified  town  in  European  Turkey,  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  38"*  57'  N.  lat., 
20"*  49'  E.  long.,  about  3  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Nipopolis  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  commemoration  of  his  naval 
victory  of  Actium.  The  Venetians  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1684. 
It  4C|kme  with  the  Ionian  Islands  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic  in  1798.  War  having  broken 
out  between  France  and  the  Porte,  a  force  of  5000  Albanians,  headed 
by  the  son  of  Ali  Pasha,  of  Jannina,  took  and  plundered  Prevesa,  the 
population  of  which  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  amounted  to  10,000 
or  12,000.  Ali  made  Prevesa  his  chief  naval  station,  fortified  the  town 
with  new  works,  and  adorned  it  by  building  here  a  very  handsome 
seraglio,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Some  new  and 
handsome  houses  were  built  by  the  Turks  and  Albanians  who  settled 
here,  but  Prevesa  has  never  recovered  its  prosperity  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.    The  population  is  now  estimated  at  about  4000. 

Prevesa  exports  wheat  and  maize,  timber,  oil,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 
and  capotes,  or  Albanian  cloaks,  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  Malta,  and 
to  Italy.  The  imports  are  coffee,  sugar,  common  doth,  velvet,  iron 
goods,  fire-arms,  &c. 

PREZEN-PAIL.    [Mayenne.] 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  British  colony,  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  45"  58'  and  47''  7' 
N.  lat,  62*  and  64°  27'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
140  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  10  to  80  miles.  The  area  is 
2134  square  miles.  The  population  in  1848  was  62,678 ;  in  1852  it 
was  about  90,000. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  by  Northumberland  Strait,  which  varies  in  width  from  9 
to  80  miles.  The  island  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  with  red  diffs, 
vaxying  from  20  to  100  feet  in  height  The  coast  is  so  intersected  by 
bays  and  creeks  that  no  part  of  the  island  is  at  a  greater  distance  than 
eight  miles  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  Hillsborough 
Bay  enters  the  island  from  the  south  with  a  wide  opening,  but  after- 
wards becomes  so  narrow  that  it  appears  like  a  river,  and  is  called 
Hillsborough  River.  The  tide  ascends  nearly  to  its  extremity,  which 
is  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  Savage  Harbour  on  the  northern 
coast  Farther  west  are  Halifax  Bay  and  Richmond  Bay.  the  former 
intersecting  the  island  from  the  south,  and  the  latter  from  the  north, 
till  there  remains  between  them  only  an  isthmus  about  a  mile  aud  a 
half  wide. 

The  surface  of  the  island  consists  of  gentle  ascents  and  descents. 
A  series  of  heights  intersect  the  island  about  the  middle,  running 
from  north  to  south.  Streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water  are 
abundant.  The  spring  aud  autumn  are  both  of  short  duration.  In 
the  beginning  of  June  summer  bursts  forth,  and  continues  till  the  end 
of  September,  when  the  evenings  get  cool,  and  the  autumn  commences. 
During  January  and  February  the  weather  is  generally  steady,  with 
the  thermometer  ocuasionally  from  10"  to  20°  below  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  but  the  air  is  diy  and  clear.  In  summer  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  the  sea-breezes. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  thin 
layer  of  decayed  vegetable  substances  surmounting  a  light  loam  a  foot 
'or  more  in  depth ;  below,  a  stiff  clay  resting  on  sandstone  predomi- 
nates. The  island  was  formerly  covered  with  large  forest-trees,  espe- 
cially pine,  the  timber  of  which  has  been  so  largely  exported  to 
England  that  little  more  now  remains  than  is  required  for  ship- 
building, house-building,  and  other  local  purposes. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  this  island  are  particularly  suited  for 
agriculture.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  England 
grow  well ;  and  well-cultivated  farms  produce  wheats  barley,  oats, 
green  crops,  and  grasses  in  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
horses  are  small,  but  strong  and  hardy.  The  breed  of  cattle  has  been 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  Durham  and  Ayrshire  bullB,  and 
that  of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of  Leicester  and  Southdown  stock 
ftrom  England.  Swine  are  plentiful.  The  fur-bearing  animals  have 
become  scarce.  Seals  are  found  in  the  bays  and  along  the  coasts  in 
summer  and  autimm,  and  vast  numbers  sometimes  come  down  on  the 
ice  when  it  breaks  up  in  the  Polar  Seas.  As  a  fishing  station  the 
islond  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Qvlt  of  St  Lawrence;  and  the 
harbours  on  the  north  side  are  most  conveniently  situated  for  carrying 
on  this  pursuit  Cod  and  mackerel  are  abundant  in  their  respective 
seasons.  The  inhabitants  however  do  not  prosecute  fishing  as  a 
branch  of  commerce,  only  taking  what  is  required  for  their  own  con- 
sumption; while  from  200  to  300  fishing-vesseU  from  the  United 
States  are  engaged  during  the  summer  in  fishing  round  the  shores  of 
the  island. 


Prince  Edward  Island  is  divided  into  three  oounties;  Queen's 
County  includes  the  central  part  of  the  island,  King's  County  the 
eastern  part,  and  Prince's  County  the  western  part^  The  settlements 
are  dispersed  all  over  the  island,  except  the  western  end,  which  is 
still  to  a  great  extent  overgrown  with  forest  Charlotle  Twon,  the 
capital  and  seat  of  government^  is  situated  in  Queen's  County,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hillsborough  River  with  the  York  River,  on  an  angular 
piece  of  gpround  which  rises  gradually  to  the  north-west  These  two 
riversy  together  with  the  Elliot  River,  form  the  Inner  Harbour,  whidi 
is  a  well-sheltered  bssin  about  three  miles  wide,  whence  the  united 
streams  dischaxge  their  waters  by  a  single  channel  about  half  a  mile 
wide  into  Hillsborough  Bay,  which  is  (»Iled  the  Outer  Harbour,  and 
is  capacious  and  safe  for  vessels  of  any  bnrden.  The  town  is  regxil&riy 
built,  with  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
public  buildings  consist  of  the  Colonial  Building,  a  handsome  stone 
edifice,  containing  accommodation  for  the  legislature,  public  officers, 
and  supreme  courts  of  law  and  chancery ;  the  old  oourt-house ;  an 
asylum  for  lunatics  and  indigent  persons;  an  Episcopalian  ohorch, 
Roman  Catholic  church,  Scotch  church,  Methodist  chapel,  and  Baptist 
chapeL  There  is  an  academy  established  by  the  colonial  legislature, 
and  endowed  with  200^.  a  year,  and  also  a  National  school,  partly 
supported  by  the  colonial  government  The  population  of  the  town 
is  nearly  5000.  Oeorge  Toten,  the  capital  of  King's  County,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast,  on  a  point  of  land  in  the  Bay  of  Tluree  Rivers,  or 
Cardigan  Bay,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cardigan, 
Montague,  and  BrudenelL  The  town  is  regularly  builty  and  contains 
about  700  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  is  very  con- 
veniently situated  either  for  fishing  or  trading.  Prince  Town,  at  the 
entrance  of  Richmond  Bay,  has  been  regularly  laid  down  as  the 
capital  of  Prince's  County,  but  has  very  few  inhabitants ;  but  the 
village  of  Si,  Eleanor* t,  at  the  head  of  Richmond  Bay,  is  a  thriving 
place,  and  contains  the  coimty  jail,  the  court-house,  and  an  Episcopalian 
church. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  composed  of  mixed  races,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  being  natives  of  the  island,  chiedj 
descendants  of  the  French  Acadians,  who  remained  after  the  oolouy 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763;  of  settlers  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  who  were  introduced  by  the  proprietors  of  townships  subse- 
quently to  1770;  and  of  American  loyalists,  to  whom  Imids  were 
granted  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  There  are  also  about 
800  Indians  remaining  on  the  island  of  the  once  numerous  Micmac 
tribe.  The  remaining  fourth  of  the  population  are  immigrants  frooi 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Of  the  entire  population  nearly  one- 
half  are  Roman  Catholics,  about  one-third  are  Presbyterians,  and 
about  one-ninth  are  Episcopalians.  Free  schools  have  been  established 
throughout  the  island,  and  a  visitor  appointed ;  there  are  also  district 
schools  with  a  visitor  for  each  county. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  consists  in  the  exchange  of  its  agricul- 
tural produce,  timber  and  deals,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  for  British  and  American  manufactures  and  other  articles 
of  consumption.  The  manufactures  of  the  island  are  of  small  amount, 
consisting  of  linen  and  flannel  for  domestic  use,  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
and  leather. 

The  civil  establishment  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  whose 
salary  is  paid  by  the  British  government^  a  chief-justice,  an  attorney- 
general,  an  assistant-judge,  and  a  master  of  the  rolls,  and  other  offic-^rs 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  colonial  government  The  revenue  of 
the  island  in  1852  was  20,856^. ;  the  expenditure  was  1 4,857^  By  means 
of  the  sub-marine  telegraph  Prince  Edward  Island  has  communication 
with  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  with  the  United  States. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND,  or  PULO  PENANG,  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
These  possessions  consist  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Province  Wellesley 
and  the  provinces  of  Malacca  and  Sinqapobb.  The  two  latter  are 
noticed  under  separate  heads.  These  possessions,  under  the  title  of 
the  Ecutem  Straits*  Settlementt,  were  in  1851  by  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  the  East  India  Directors,  formed  into  a  separate  government 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  lies  between  5*  16'  and  S**  80'  N.  lat,  100* 
and  100*  9'  E.  long.,  and  extends  from  south  to  north  about  16  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  8  miles,  which  gives  a  surface  of  nearly 
130  square  mUes.  This  island  consists  of  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  of  two 
tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which  extend  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  rocks.  The  western  plain  is  mostiy  a  swamp,  and  nearly 
uninhabited ;  but  the  eastern,  which  on  an  average  is  two  miles  wide, 
and  opposite  George  Town  more  than  four  miles,  is  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  The  highest  portion  of  the  mountains  occupies 'the 
middle  of  the  island,  where  Mount  Elveira,  or  Mount  Macalister,  rifies 
to  the  elevation  of  about  2500  feet  The  hills  which  lie  between  this 
highest  range  and  the  eastern  plain  rise  to  the  height  of  600  to  800 
feet  The  mountains  are  covered  with  lofty  trees,  except  their  summits, 
which  are  naked  for  about  200  or  800  feet  from  the  highest  point 
downwards. 

Province  Wellesley  hsB  opposite  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  is  separated  from  the  island  by  a  strait,  which  at  ito 
southern  extremity  is  nearly  10  miles  wide,  but  grows  narrower  farther 
northward;  opposite  Fort  Comwallis  it  is  hiurdly  two  miles  wide. 
Province  Wellesley  extends  from  6'  10*  to  6*  38'  N.  lat,  and  lies 
between  100**  11'  and  100°  18'  E.  long.    It  extends  along  the  coast 
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aboat  80  xnilaB,  and  from  6  to  10  mUea  ioland.  On  the  M«t  it  bordan 
on  the  kingdom  of  Keddah,  or  Queda,  which  is  dependent  on  Siam. 
The  northern  boundary-line  is  formed  by  the  river  Muda,  which 
separates  it  from  Keddaiiy  and  on  the  aouth  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Krean  from  the  state  of  Perak.  The  area  is  estimafced  at  160 
square  milea.  The  mountain  ranges  in  this  part  do  not  approach  so 
near  the  sea  as  to  enter  the  province^  except  near  the  river  Juru 
(5''  20'  N.  lat.),  where  one  of  their  ofi^ets  terminates  in  the  Moratajam, 
a  hill  1800  feet  high,  the  western  slope  of  whjioh  lies  within  the 
British  territory.  The  ooast-liue  exhibits  a  narrow  sandy  belt  of  low 
hmd  in  the  northern  distriote,  and  in  the  southern  a  broad  mud  fl.it 
covered  with  mangrove-trees  and  flooded  at  high-water.  Behind  the 
sandy  belt  and  mangroves  there  are  extensive  alluvial  traote  under 
rice  cultivation,  alternating  with  gentle  swells  of  light  soil  riiuuiug 
parallel  to  the  coasts  About  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast  are 
dry  alluvial  plains  which  stretch  south  and  nortU.  The  soil  of  the 
alluvial  plains  and  rice-grounds  is  superior  in  fertility  to  lands  of  the 
same  dsases  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

There  are  no  permaneut  streams  in  the  Island,  but  sevend  rivers 
traverse  Province  Wellesley  from  east  to  west,  rising  in  the  elevated 
mountains  in  the  state  of  Keddah.  All  these  rivers  have  bats  at 
their  mouths,  generally  with  seven  to  nine  feet  of  water  on  them,  and 
they  are  navigable  for  moderate^iaed  vessels  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  their  course  within  the  province.  Between  the  rivers  Huda  and 
Pry  is  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called  Qualla  Tulloh,  which  foi*m8  a  good 
harbour  for  boats ;  and  near  it  is  an  extensive  village  of  the  same  name. 
The  dry  and  wet  seasons  in  these  countries  are  not  so  distinctly 
marked  as  in  otiier  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  What  is  properly  called 
the  rainy  season  occurs  from  September  to  November,  but  showersy 
fraquently  heavy,  fall  in  all  the  other  months.  The  heat  is  not  oppree- 
sive^  and  is  greatest  in  June  and  July.  The  highest  temperature  in 
Geoige  Town  is  80"  Fahr.,  and  the  lowest  70i^  The  northern  balf  of 
Province  Welleeley  has  the  more  healthy  climate,  as  it  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  change  of  sea  and  land  breesea  The  rainy 
season  is  considered  the  spring,  and  January,  February,  and  March  the 
autumn ;  in  the  former  period  the  rice  is  sown,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
harvested. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  derives  its  importance  partly  from  the  calti- 
vaiion  of  spices.  Pepper  has  long  been  the  object  of  an  extensive  culti- 
vation, but  of  late  it  has  beeu  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced  by 
clove  and  nuuneg  trees.  The  mace  and  cloves  grown  in  the  island 
are  considered  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  sugar-cane  is  partially 
cultivated  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  extensively  in  Proviuoe 
Wellesley,  especially  in  the  central  and  southern  districts;  the  cultiva- 
tion in  both  places  is  in  the  hands  of  l^e  Chinese  settlers.  Tobacco, 
coffee,  and  cotton  are  only  raised  for  consumption.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  betel  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Keddah. 
The  areca  raised  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  is  brought  to  this  island, 
and  thence  exported  to  other  parts  of  Asia.  Rice  and  Indian  com 
are  the  only  knids  of  grain  cultivated.  The  plantains  and  bananas 
are,  next  to  rice,  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture,  and  in  times  of 
Bcarcity  supply  in  some  measure  the  place  of  grain.  A  great  variety 
of  fruit-trees  are  cultivated;  and  many  different  kinds  of  trees  are 
met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  country  which  are  applicable  to  building 
and  other  domestic  uses.  Besides  the  native  vegetables,  which  are 
numerous,  the  Chinese  cultivate  cabbages,  celery,  and  lettuce.  There 
ore  many  varieties  of  sweet  potato,  one  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
Yams,  both  red  and  white,  and  French  beans,  are  extensively  grown. 

Buffidoes  and  cattle  are  numerous.  The  cattle  are  reared  for  the 
dairy,  cattle  for  slaughter  being  chiefly  imported  from  Keddah  and 
PatanL  The  black  buffido  is  most  prized,  both  for  draught  and 
slaughter.  Gk)ats  and  sheep  do  not  abound,  but  a  great  number  of 
lioga  are  reared  by  the  Chinese.  Poultiy  are  reared  in  lai^e  num- 
bers in  Province  Wellesley.  The  elephaut^  rhinoceros,  and  tiger  are 
found  in  that  psovinoe.  The  elephant^  are  sometimes  exported  to 
Madras,  and  used  in  the  neighbouring  states  to  carry  the  tin  from  the 
mines  to  the  coast  They  are  also  killed  by  the  MaJays  for  the  sake 
of  the  ivory.  The  rhinoceros  is  killed  for  its  horn  and  hide.  There 
are  two  species  of  wild  ox,  and  abundance  of  wild  hogs  and  deer. 
Birds  are  found  in  great  variety,  and  of  great  beauty.  Fish  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  fishing-stakes  afford  nearly  exxslusive  employment  to 
numbers  of  Chinese  and  Malaya  A  spedes  of  sea-turtle  abounds  in 
some  places,  and  another  smaller  kind  in  the  rivefa :  the  eggs  of  both 
species  are  eagerly  sought  after. 

When  the  £nglish  in  1786  took  possession  of  Pulo  Penang  (the 
original  name  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island),  they  found  only  a  few  Malay 
familiea,  mostly  fishermen ;  but  natives  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries SB  well  as  Chinese  and  natives  from  Hindustan,  soon  flocked  to 
ity  and  the  population  in  1885  consisted  of  ten  different  nations^ 
amounting  altogether  to  40,207. 

When  the  British  acquired  the  coast-line  called  Province  Wellesley, 
it  was  very  thiuly  inhabited ;  and  though  the  population  gradually 
increased,  it  did  not  exceed  5000  in  1821.  But  in  this  year  the  Raja 
of  Ligor  invaded  the  neighbouring  state  of  Keddah,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  the  kmg  of  Siam.  Upon  this  a  great  part  of  the  Malay 
population  abandoned  Keddah,  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  British,  and  settled  in  Province  Wellesley.  In  1885  the  popu- 
lation amounted  lo  46,880,  chiefly  Malays  and  Chinese. 
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Ohorffe  Ikmn  is  built  an  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
where  it  projects  into  the  strait,  and  contains  a  population  of  20,000, 
mostly  Chinese.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions on  the  Strait  of  Malacca^  and  carries  on  a  considerable  oom- 
merce.  The  harbour,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  of  the  town,  is  well 
Bheltrsred.  It  is  visited  by  moat  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  Hindustan 
to  China,  and  likewise  by  vessels  from  China,  Arabia,  and  Siam. 
There  are  sometimes  300  vessels  in  the  harbour.  The  estabUshmenfe 
of  the  free  port  of  Singapore  took  away  some  of  the  commerce  of 
George  Town.  The  articles  brought  to  the  port  include  peppe^  ben- 
zoin, camphor,  gold-dust,  araca-nuts,  rice,  ratans,  sago,  Inimstofie,  tin, 
arxack,  sugar,  oil,  tobacco,  birds'-nests,  trepang,  and  ivory.  It  exports 
to  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  countries  north  of 
Malacca  various  kinds  of  piece-goods  from  Sngland,  Beng^  and  Coro- 
mandel;  cotton,  opium,  iron,  steel;  European  coarse  blue,  red,  and 
green  cloth,  and  coarse  cutlery.  James  Jknon  is  a  small  but  thriving 
place,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  plain  of  Princ^  of - 
Wales  Island,  in  a  very  fertile  district  There  are  no  towns  in  Province 
Wellesley ;  but  in  the  northern  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, the  higher  parts  of  the  low  ridges  are  in  some  places  covered 
by  continuous  rows  of  houses  for  several  miles.  The  moat  extensive  of 
these  villages  is  Piuaga. 

Before  1786  the  iskod  and  province  belonged  to  the  small  kingdom 
of  Keddah.  In  the  war  between  the  English  and  Frenoh,  which  ter- 
minated in  1783,  the  want  of  a  good  harl^ur  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Uulf  of  Bengal  was  much  felt  by  the  British,  'f  he  udand  of  renang 
was  found  fit  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  accordingly  purchased  by 
the  East  India  Company  from  the  then  proprietor,  an  Englishman, 
Captain  Francis  Light,  who  had  received  it  from  the  k&g  of  Keddah 
as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter.  Captain  Light  was  appointed 
first  governor,  and  the  sovereignty  first  of  the  island  and  aftMrwarda 
of  the  coast,  was  ceded  by  the  king  of  Keddah  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  payment  The  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  7th  of  Julf , 
1786.  The  country,  which  at  the  time  of  its  cession,  contained  only 
1500  inhabitants,  including  a  very  few  Chinese^  was  then  termed  Point 
Wellesley ;  but  this  not  being  a  very  correct  designation  for  a  line  of 
coast,  was  subsequently  changed  to  Province  Wellesley.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  of  the  government  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  for  1851-52 
was  about  19,5002. ;  the  estimated  charge  was  about  40,000^ 

PKINCE-TOWK.    [DfivoNSHiRB;  Pbinob  Edward  Islakd.] 

PRINCE  WILLLA.M'S  SOUND  U  a  wide  bay  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  extending,  with  several  branches,  between 
60"  and  61°  N.  lat,  146*  and  148**  80'  W.  long.  It  is  called  by  the 
Russians  Tshongathkaia.  It  opens  to  the  south,  and  the  entrance 
contains  two  large  islands,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  Eose  Island, 
and  the  western  Montague  Island/  In  both  islands  there  are  good 
harbours,  and  the  largest  vessels  may  enter  the  bay  on  both  sides  of 
Montague  Island.  Hose  Island  contains  Port  Etches,  where  the 
Russians  have  a  factory,  and  a  wooden  fort,  called  Fort  Oonstantine. 
The  islands  are  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  country  abounds  in 
pine-trees,  alder,  and  hazel-tre<fs.  Wild  berries  are  plentiftd.  Sea* 
otters  and  foxes  are  frequently  met  with,  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals  are  abundant  in  the  forests.  The  natives,  who  are  few  in 
number,  and  called  Opgaliakhmutes,  live  mostly  on  the  produoe  of 
their  fishing. 

PRINCE'S  RISBOROUQH,  Buokinghamshiiv,  a  market-town,  in 
the  parish  of  Prince's  Risborough,  is  situated  near  the  Oxfordshire 
border,  in  5V  48'  N.  lat,  O**  50'  W.  long.,  distant  8  mfles  S.  from 
Aylesbury,  and  87  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2817.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  In 
the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Aocoiding 
to  the  local  tradition,  Edward  the  Black. Prince  had  a  house  in  the 
place,  from  which  circumstance  the  town  had  its  name.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  an  ancient  edifice,  which  has  been  recently  repaired 
and  considerable  enlarged,  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyaa 
Methodists ;  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  The  market* 
house,  rebuilt  in  1824,  is  a  snudl  brick  edifice.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  6th  and  October  2lBt  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town  monthly. 

PRINCIPATO  CITRA,  a  continental  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Prindpato  Ultra, 
W.  by  the  Qulf  of  Salerno  and  the  province  of  Naples,  S.  by  the  Oulf 
of  Pollcastro,  and  £.  by  the  province  of  Basilioata.  It  lies  west  of 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  between  that  and  the'  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  ezeept  a  small  portion  winch  spreads  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Agi*i 
The  length  of  the  province  is  about  80  miles  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  its  average  breadth  is  about  80  miles.  The  area  is  2261 
square  miles;  the  popidation  In  1851  amounted  to  658,800.  The 
central  and  luger  part  of  the  province  oonsisti  of  the  basin  of  the 
Sele  and  its  affluents.  The  Seie  (Silanis)  rises  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  Consa,  and  flows  in  a  southern  direction  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tanagro,  or  Rio  N^gro,  a  larger  stream,  which  flows  from  the 
south-east  through  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Val-di-Diano ;  the  united 
stream  then  runs  south-west  to  the  sea,  which  It  reaches  a  few  milea 
north  of  the  ruins  of  Psestum.  The  Tanagro  is  joined,  before  itc 
confluence  with  the  Sele,  by  the  Rio  Bianco,  which  descends  from 
the  Apennines  of  Muro  in  Basilicata.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Sele  waf 
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the  aneient  Porttti  Albumnfl,  nmr  which  the*  Aigonauts  erected  a 
famous  temple  to  Juno.  The  plain  of  PaDatum  southward  from  the 
Sele,  is  marshy  and  unhealthy;  it  is  overrun  with  buflBUoes,  wild 
horaeSy  pigs,  and  sheep.  In  this  plain  Grassus  defeated  the  rebel  army 
of  Spartaoufl^  and  in  tiie  15th  century  the  Duke  of  Anjou  defeated  the 
Aragonese.  Between  the  Galore  and  the  Sele  is  the  royal  chase  and 
forest  of  Persano,  35  miles  in  circumference,  and  backed  "by  the  range 
of  the  Monte  Alburno.  The  plain  north  of  the  Sele  to  the  Tusciano 
is  also  unhealthy.  Above  this  plain,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  pretty 
town  of  Eboli  (near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Bburi),  with  5000 
inhabitants. 

The  valley  of  the  Tanagro  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  detached 
ridge  called  Monte-Albumo,  which  runs  about  20  miles  from  north- 
west to  souih-eastb  West  of  the  Alburno  is  the  valley  of  the  Pietra 
or  Galore,  which  enters  the  Sele  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
valley  of  the  Galore  is  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  another  ridge, 
which  rises  east  of  Pssstum,  and  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Gapaccio, 
wit^  2000  inhabitants.  [Pjebtitil]  South  of  this  ridge  is  a  fine 
region  of  hills  and  valleys  sloping  towards  the  coast,  and  extending 
to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Qulf  of  Policastro.  This  tract  of  country, 
which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  '  Paestanse  Yalles,' 
is  now  called  'II  Gileuto;'  the  small  river  Alento  flows  through 
it.  The  region  of  the  Gilento  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  sorts 
of  fruit,  and  it  contains  good  pasture :  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  industry.  They  have  numerous  coasting  vessels,  in  which  they 
trade  with  Salerno  and  Naples.  A  good  road  leads  from  Salerno 
to  II  Vallo,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the  district :  population 
7500.  The  town  of  PoUcmtro  was  formerly  of  some  importance,  but 
being  sacked  and  half  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  century, 
it  has  never  recovered,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  place  of  only  about 
700  inhabitants.  Sapri,  which  is  farther  east  in  the  innermost  recess 
of  "the  Qulf  of  Policastro,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  a  natural 
harbour.  It  is  said  to  mark  the  Scidros  of  Herodotus.  About  two 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Alento  on  a  lofty  hill  (Castellamare 
della  Bruca)  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Vdia  or  J5Zea,  founded 
by  the  Phocsaans,  b.o.  540,  and  famous  for  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy  established  here  by  Zeno.  Farther  down  the  coast  is  the 
Punta  di  Palinuro,  a  promontory  named  from  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of 
the  Ti-ojau  fleet.  The  little  rivers  Molpa  and  Mingardo  enter  the  sea 
ou  the  eastern  ride  of  the  promontory.  The  Alento  is  the  ancient 
Holes.  The  hill  of  Monte  della  SteUa,  which  stands  between  the 
Alento  and  II  Yallo,  is  covered  with  ruins  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Pelilia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lucania. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  as  far  as  Gape 
Campanella,  belongs  also  to  the  prorince  of  Principato  Gitra.  The 
Gulf  of  Salerno  extends  nearly  in  avemioirclefrom  Gape  Gampanella  to 
Point  Licosa,  a  promontory  opposite  the  island  of  Lioosa,  the  ancient 
Leuoosia.  The  towns  of  Vietri  (3000  inhabitants),  La-Scala,  Amalfi, 
and  Salebno,  the  capital,  are  in  this  district,  which  is  remarkably 
populous  and  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries. 

A  long  offset  of  the  central  Apennines,  called  Monte  San  Angelo, 
runs  in  a  westward  direction,  dividing  the  province  from  Principato 
Ultra,  ai^d  then  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sorrento.  This  ridge  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  the  plain  of 
Gampania  and  the  basin  of  the  Sele.  The  prorince  however  includes 
also  a  district  north  of  this  ridge,  extending  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Samo. 

Among  other  towns  of  the  province,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  the  following  :—Z<t-(7ava,  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  and  a 
Ushop's  see,  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines,  on  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerna  The  population  is  chiefly  employed 
in  manufacturing  linen,  silk  and  cotton  staffs,  and  pottery.  The 
neighbouring  Benedictine  monastery  of  La-Trinitii,  founded  in  1025, 
is  famous  for  its  vast  collection  of  historical,  judicial,  and  religious 
manuscripts,  amounting  to  about  40,000  parchment  rolls,  and  above 
,  60,000  paper  manuscripts.  The  library  is  still  more  famous  for  its 
rare  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books ;  among  the  former  is  the 
manuscript  Latin  Yulgate,  written  on  vellum,  ^tween  the  5th  and 
the  7th  century.  The  abbey  church  contains  tombs  of  Sibilla  (queen 
of  Boger  IL,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily),  and  of  several  antipopes. 
A  fine  grotto  beneath  the  abbey  has  originated  the  name  of  the  town. 
The  railway  along  the  coast  from  Naples  penetrates  into  the  province 
as  far  as  Noceba,  a  short  distance  north-west  of  La-Gava.  Near 
Nooera  is  Pogam,  a  village  situated  on  a  hill  of  tufa;  its  church  of 
San  Michele  is  of  some  note,  as  containing  the  remains  of  St  Alfonso 
de  Liguori  The  district  between  La-(^va  and  Nocera  is  studded 
with  hamlets,  churches,  rillas,  and  ruined  castles,  embosomed  among 
trees  or  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  cornfields.  The  great  Galabrian 
road  after  passing  through  Salerno  and  Bboli,  runs  east  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Negro,  near  Auletta,  whence  it  runs  up  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  Val  di  Dlano,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Negro.  This  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  valley,  20  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad,  is  situated 
between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  tiie  Monte-Albumo, 
which  is  scored  hj  deep  ravines  and  clothed  with  extensive  forests  of 
oak  and  beech.  In  the  Val  di  Diano  are  La^PoUa  (population  7000), 
situated  on  a  hilly  at  the  base  of  which  the  Negro  disappears  and 
runs  undei^ground  /or  two  miles,  ememng  again  at  Pertoaa;  Zc^-Salct, 
a  thriving  towQ  of  8200  inhftbitaQts;  iHano  (population  7000),  which 


is  the  Lueanian  Tegianum,  and  gives  name  to  the  valley ;  and  Padula 
(population  9000),  near  which  are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of 
San  Lorenio,  ruined  by  the  Fronch.  Setmo,  a  considerable  town  in 
the  plain  of  Gampania,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  5  miles  K. 
from  Nooera,  has  several  convents  and  churches,  and  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  Between  the  Samo  and  the  Monte  San  Angeloy  Karaea 
defeated  the  Gk>ths  under  Teias,  ▲.D.  583. 

PRINCIPATO  ULTRA,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  prorinces  of  Sannio  and  Gapitanata, 
from  which  it  is  dirided  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines;  £.  by 
Gapitanata;  S.  by  Basilicata  and  Principato  Gitra;  and  W.  by  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  The  province  of  Principato  Ultra  lies  almost  endrely  in 
the  Apennines,  and  between  the  western  lower  ridge  of  thMe  moun- 
tains, including  Monte  Taburoo,  Tifata,  and  Monteforte,  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  river  Galore,  an  affluent  of  the  Voltumo, 
from  the  plains  of  Gampania,  and  the  central  ridge,  which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  Galore  and  its  affluents  the  Tamaro  and 
Sabbato  aro  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province.  A  small  part  of 
Principato  Ultra  however  eltends  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
central  ridge,  whero  the  river  Ofanto  (Aufidus)  has  its  sooroe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gonza  and  Nusca.  The  area  of  the  province  is 
1407  squaro  miles.  The  population  in  1851  amounted  to  883,414. 
The  province  is  dirided  into  3  districts  and  132  communes. 

The  temperature  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Gampania ;  in 
some  of  the  valleys  however  the  summer  heats  are  occasionally  very 
great  Some  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Galoro  are  subject  to  the 
malaria  in  consequence  of  stagnant  waters.  The  country  produces 
com,  fmits  in  abundance,  silk,  some  wine,  and  has  excellent  pasturage 
for  eatUe.  There  are  iron-foundries  and  paper-mills  at  Atripaldi,  on 
the  Sabbato,  near  Avellino.  Some  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on 
in  the  principal  towns.  Thero  aro  beds  of  lignite  near  Montefosca 
Benevento  and  its  territory,  although  geographically  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  Principato  Ultra,  is  a  dependency  of  the  Holy  See. 
[BcNBVBNTO.]  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are — ^Avelliko  ; 
Abiano  ;  Montesarohio,  a  walled  town  with  6000  inhabitants ;  Monte- 
fusco,  an  episcopal  town,  with  a  population  of  8000;  and  Sant*  Angelo 
del  Lombardi,  population  about  6000. 

The  prorince  of  Principato  Ultra  occupies  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Hirpini,  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Samnite  confederation. 
The  celcbnted  pass  called  Furoulse  Gaudinso,  whero  the  Samnites 
compelled  the  Roman  army  to  pass  under  the  yoke ;  and  the  lakes  of 
Amsanctus,  still  called  Amsanto  and  Le-Mofete,  and  still  emitting 
destructive  gases  as  in  the  days  of  Yixgil,  aro  in  this  provinceu  The 
lakes  aro  about  four  miles  from  the  village  of  Frigento. 

PRITTLEWELL.    [EasK.] 

PRIVAS.      [ABDftCHE.] 

PRO'GIDA,  the  ancient  Proekyta,  is  an  island  at  the  north-west 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  situated  between  the  island  of  Isehia 
and  Gape  Misenum.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumferonoe,  generally 
level,  with  some  gently-rising  grounds,  and  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  vineyards  produce  good  common  wine.  The  population 
exceeds  10.000 ;  many  of  them  aro  engaged  in  the  tunny  and  corsl 
fisheries.  The  island  contains  several  villages,  a  small  forty  and  a  royal 
country-seat. 

PROME.    [BiRHiu] 

PROPONTIS.    [Marmara,  Ska  of.] 

PROSNITZ.    [Moravia.] 

PROVENGE,  an  old  prorince  of  France,  including  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Roman  Provincia,  from  which  the  name  is  derived* 
was  bounded  E.  by  Italy,  N.  by  Dauphin^,  N.W.  by  the  Gomtai- 
Yenaisain  and  the  Gomtat^' Avignon,  W.  by  Languedoc,  and  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean.  It  now  forms  the  departments  of  BoucHSB-DU-BHdxi^ 
Var,  Basses-Alpes  [Alfes-Bassbs],  and  part  of  YAiTCLnsi.  It  was 
dirided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Provence,  which  had  Digne  and  Aix 
for  their  respective  capitals.  In  Roman  times  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  various  tribes,  and  formed  part  of  GktUia  Narbonensia. 
About  A.D.  416  the  Romans  wero  dispossessed  by  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians,  but  reooverod  a  portion  along  the  coast  from  the  former 
in  450.  The  next  invaders  wero  the  Franks,  who  in  534,  under  the 
sons  of  Glovis,  by  conquest  or  cession  became  masters  of  the  whole 
territory,  which  was  included  also  in  the  empiro  of  Gharlemagne. 
Under  Gharlemagne'ft  descendants  Provence  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aries ;  it  then  passed  to  hereditary  counts  descended  from  tiie 
counts  of  Barcelona.  Raimond  Bdrenger  V.,  the  last  oouut  of  Pro- 
vence, left  four  daughters,  with  the  youngest  of  whom,  B^trix,  in 
1245,  the  county  of  Provence  passed  to  Gharles  of  France,  count  of 
Anjou.  The  Anjevine  family  held  it  till  1481,  when  Gharles,  count  of 
Anjoi^,  and  king  of  Sicily,  made  it  over  to  Louis  XI.  and  his  successors; 
and  in  1487  it  was  re-united  to  the  crown  by  Gharles  VIIL  A  sketch 
of  the  Provencal  language  is  given  in  the  article  Frahoi^  voL  ii^ 
col  1086. 

PROVIDENGK    [Rhodk  Island.] 

PROVIDENGB,  NEW.    [Bahamas.] 

PROVIDENGE,  OLD,  is  an  island  in  the  Garibbean  Sea,  about 
125  miles  from  the  Mosquito  Goast,  and  between  13*  19'  and  13°  32' 
N.  Ut,  SI*  20'  and  81°  28'  W.  long.  ThU  isknd  is  nearly  4i  miles 
long,  and  2^  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.    The  oentro  of  the  island 
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riseB  to  1190  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  aea,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  from  38  to  86  miles.  Separated  from  its  northern  end  by 
a  cut  or  channel  of  from  40  to  60  yards  wide,  is  the  island  of  Santa 
Catalina»  1800  yards  long  by  1800  yards  in  its  greatest  breadth,  form- 
ing the  northern  boundary  of  a  hurbonr  in  Old  Providence  which 
affords  secure  anchorage  in  2  to  81  fiEithoms.  The  soil  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  affords  rich  crops  with  very  little  cultivation.  The  island 
belongs  to  the  state  Of  New  (Granada,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
only  a  few  hundred  personal 

PROVINS.    [Sbinb-et-Mabhib.] 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe,  consists  of  two  great 
divisions,  which  are  unconnected  with  one  another.  The  western 
and  smaller  portion,  comprising  Rhenish  Prassia  and  Westphalia,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  between  49''  and  52"*  15' 
N.  lat,  6''  and  9°  80'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  a  by  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Moselle,  W.  by  Belgium  and  Holland,  N.  by  Holland  and 
Hanover,  and  K  by  Hanover,  Lippe,  Waldeok,  Electoral  Hesse, 
Nassau,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  Bavarian  Pahtinate^  The  eastern 
and  larger  portion  of  the  kingdom  extends  from  49*"  60'  to  55°  50' 
N.  lat,  r  50'  to  22°  50'  K  long.  On  the  north-west  of  it  Ues  Meek- 
lenburg;  on  the  west  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  the  electorate  of 
Hesse.  Along  the  southern  boundary  are  the  duchies  of  Saze,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  several  portions  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
and  along  the  east  is  Russia.  The  area  and  population  of  Prussia  and 
its  provinces'  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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ProThtees. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Fopulatioil 
in  1852. 

Nomber  of  popu- 
lation to  the 
square  mile. 

£ast  Prussia .        , 
West  Prussia    . ' , 
Posen   .        •        . 
Pomeranla        •    • 
Silesia  .        .         . 
Brandenburg^    •    • 
Prussian  Saxony    . 
Westphalia  . 
Rhenish       Prussia  ] 
(Rhein.ProTins), 
and  Uohenzollem 

0 

14,946 

9,981 

n,353 

12,153 

15,695 

15,534 

9,747 

7,7M 

10,759 

1,531,272 
1,078,476 
1,881,745 
1,253,904 
8,178,171 
2,205,040 
1,828,782 
1,504,251 

3,972,130 

102-453 
107-652 
121-707 
103-176 
202-177 
141-949 
187-620 
198-199 

376*246 

Total     . 

107,954 

16,928,721 

156-797 

The  provinces,  the  25  governments  into  which  they  are  divided, 
and  all  the  chief  towns  of  Prussia  are  noticed  in  this  work  for  i^e 
most  part  in  separate  articles. 

Surface  and  SoiL — Rhenish  Prussia  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  Rhine,  and  each  of  these  divisions  consists  of  an  elevated  table- 
land and  a  low  plain.  The  table-land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine 
18  connected  on  its  south-esstem  border  with  the  Hardt  Mountains,  as 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yosges  is  called.  The  Hardt  Moun- 
tains attain  a  general  elevation,  varying  between  1100  and  1600  feet; 
their  highest  summit  however  is  above  2000  feet.  From  this  mountain 
region  the  table-land  extends  northward  to  the  parallel  of  the  towns 
of  Bonn  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
range  elevated  on  a  very  high  basei  Part  of  this  range  is  called  tiie 
Hochwald,  and  another  part  the  Soonwald :  its  mean  elevation  is 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  the  highest  summit, 
called  the  Walderbsenkopf,  attains  nearly  2690  feet  The'  larger  part 
of  the  table-land  lies  to  the  north  of  itie  Moselle^  and  is  caUed  the 
Eifel,  and  in  its  northern  districts  the  Hohe  Veen.  Ihe  mean  eleva- 
tion of  this  part  is  about  1600  feet,  and  it  may  be  called  a  plain ; 
neither  the  eminences  nor  the  depressions  are  great  A  few  hills  rise 
from  500  to  700  feet  above  it  [Eifbl.]  The  level  country  which 
extends  from  the  northern  border  of  the  Eifel  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maas,  is  nearly  flat  Its  fertility  is  considerable,  and  it  produces 
rich  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Opposite  the  table-land  of  the  Eifel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
is  a  similar  t«ble-land,  which  extends  southward  through  Nassau,  where 
it  rises  along  the  banks  of  the  Main  and  Rhine  to  a  more  elevated 
ridge  known  under  the  name  of  Taunua  which,  like  the  Hochwald 
and  Soonwald,  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  2000  feet;  and  its  highest 
summit,  the  Feldberg,  is  2850  feet  From  the  Taunus  the  table-land 
extends  northward,  and  terminates  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Buhr,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine.  It  extends  about  40  miles  farther 
north  than  the  table-land  west  of  the  Rhine,  and,  between  the  Lahn 
and  Sieg  rivers,  is  called  Wettenoald;  and,  between  the  Sieg  and 
Buhr,  Sauerland,  The  mean  elevation  of  this  district  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  Eifel,  being  also  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
But  the  surface  is  more  uneven,  especially  that  of  the  Westerwald, 
which  contains  several  high  summits,  among  which  the  Salzbui^er- 
kopf  is  2172  feet  high.  Lava,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are  also  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Westerwald,  but  not  north  of  the  Sieg  river.  The 
■oil  of  the  whole  region  is  poor ;  and  it  is  unsuited  for  ^e  production 
of  any  strain  except  oats,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  bread. 
The  population  is  considerable,  especudly  on  the  Sauerland,  which  is, 
without  ezoeption,  the  most  manufaotoiing  district  in  Qermany,  a 


droumstanoe  owing  to  the  abundance  of  iron  and  coals  which  this 
part  of  the  table-land  containa  Agriculture  is  also  in  an  advanced 
state  in  parts  of  the  region,  especially  in  the  vallevs  of  the  Ruhr, 
the  Senne,  and  the  Lippe,  where  it  is  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  mining  and  mancdacturing  population.    [AiiNBBEiia.] 

The  Rhine  separates  the  two  table-lands  just  mentioned,  and  runs 
in  a  narrow  valley  which  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  beauties.  It 
begins  to  run  between  the  mountains  at  Bingen,  where  its  surface  is 
a  little  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  leaves  the  moun- 
tain region  at  Bonn,  where  it  is  not  more  than  120  feet  above  the 
sea.  Between  Bonn  and  Diisseldorf,  a  distance  of  nearly  50  miles,  the 
CbOI  is  only  26  feet 

That  portion  of  Rhenish  Prussia  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Sauerland,  and  extends  to  the  northern  limits  of  this  part  of  Prussia, 
has  a  soil  which  varies  greatly  in  fertility.  The  western  portion  of  it^ 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  banks  of  the  Ems,  is  nearly  a  desert :  the  cul- 
tivable ground,  which  only  occurs  in  isolated  places;  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole.  Chi  the  east  of  the  Ems  the  soil  is  much 
better,  especially  as  we  approach  the  hilly  country,  which  extends 
along  the  western  side  of  the  river  Weser,  where  wheat  is  raised ; 
some  good  tracts  occur  also  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Sauerland,  but  they  are  not  extensive. 

The  Eastern  and  larger  portion  of  Prussia  is  a  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  extends  from  the  Strait  of  Dover  to 
the  foot  of  the  Uralian  Mountains.  Mountains  occur  only  along  the 
southern  boundary.  On  the  boundary  of  Prussia  and  Bohemia  are 
the  Sudetio  Mountains,  whose  northern  portion  is  called  Rieseuge- 
birge,  or  Qiant  Mountains.  There  are  mountains  also  on  the  line 
which  separates  Prussia  fh>m  Saxony.  Where  the  south-western  angle 
of  Prussia  is  intersected  by  the  duchies  of  Saxe  and  the  territories  of 
the  prince  of  Reuss,  and  partly  also  by  Hanover,  it  comprehends  parts 
of  the  Thiiringerwald  and  of  the  Hans  mountains. 

The  Suddie  Mountaint  are  not  connected  with  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains. At  the  north-if^estem  extremity  of  the  Isst-mentioned  range' 
there  is  a  nearly  level  plaiu,  between  45  and  50  miles  wide,  on  whidi 
the  Oder  rises.  This  plain  is  only  600  or  700  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  it  descends  on  the  north  along  the  course  of  the  river  Oder  with 
a  gentle  slope,  but  rapidly  towards  the  south.  On  the  north-western 
edge  of  this  plain  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sudetic  Mountains 
commences  with  the  mountain  plain  of  Glats,  which  is  surrounded 
by  elevated  ranges.  It  rises  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  extends  in  a 
north-western  duection  for  about  70  miles»  when  it  again  descends 
with  a  similar  slope.  Its  interior,  the  mountain  plain  of  Olata,  is 
between  1200  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  ranges  which 
surround  it  rise  to  8500  and  4800  feet  The  highest  summit,  which 
lies  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  mountain  mass,  is  called  the 
Altvater,  and  is  4281  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  region  occupies 
a  width  of  about  27  miles,  and  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Glats. 
Between  the  northern  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  Giant  Moun- 
tains is  a  tract,  the  surfieuse  of  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  high  hills ; 
but  its  mean  level  above  the  sea  does  not  exceed  1500  feet  It  is 
followed  in  the  same  north-western  diroctton  by  the  Giant  Mountains. 

[BOHBMIA.] 

The  Thiiringerwald,  which  is  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  this 
part  of  Prussia,  is  a  mountain-range  nearly  50  miles  long,  but  only 
from  8  to  12  miles  wide.  The  mean  elevation  may  bo  2000  feet  abov^ 
the  sea,  and  the  highest  summit,  the  Great  Beerbei^,  is  8258  feet.  A. 
very  small  part  of  tiiis  range  lies  within  the  boundary  of  Prussia.  The 
Harz  is  about  50  miles  distant  from  the  Thiiringerwald  on  the  north. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the  Thiiringerwald 
and  the  Harz  belongs  to  Prussia ;  its  general  level  may  be  about  900 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  some  hills  rise  several  hundred  feet  higher. 
The  soil  of  the  viJleys,  most  of  which  are  wide,  is  generally  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  great  plain  is  not  a  dead  level ;  the  surAioe  is  diversified  by 
several  moderate  elevations.  Two  of  these  traverse  this  portion  of 
Prussia  from  east  to  west  in  its  whole  extent  The  northern  elevation 
runs  generally  parallel  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  southern  in  its  eastern 
portion  parallel  to  the  Sudetic  Mountains.  The  northern  elevation  is 
a  portion  of  tibat  high  ground  which  extends  eastward  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  at  a  varying  distance  firom  the  Baltic,  to  the  sources  of 
the  Volga,  through  a  space  of  more  than  1000  miles.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  lakes  dispersed  over  its  broad  sUrfaoe  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  its  slopes,  and  for  the  quantity  of  erratic  blocks  of 
granite  which  are  imbedded  in  it  In  the  east  of  Prussia  it  occurs  near 
54°  N.  lat  The  mean  height  of  this  part  of  the  elevated  grotmd  may 
be  about  450  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  lakes  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  otiier  part  of  it^  and  some  are  of  considerable  extent  The 
lake  of  Spirding  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  square  miles, 
and  is  nearlv  400  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  lake  of  Manor  is  nearly 
as  Urgo,  and  about  410  feet  above  the  sea.  The  larger  lakes  taken 
together  occupy  a  surface  of  812  square  miles,  and  the  smaller  lakes 
are  very  numerous.  The  soil  is  stenle,  chiefly  consisting  of  loose  sand, 
covered  in  many  places  with  heath,  and  in  others  with  stunted  pines. 
The  portion  of  ciUtivable  hnd  is  very  small;  that  which  supplies 
indifferent  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  not  much  hu-ger. 

From  thu  elevation  the  country  slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
with  an  undulating  surface,  which  is  seldom  varied  by  a  hilL    The 
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Boil  improves  to  the  sorthward ;  along  the  Fruchea  Ha£f  and  the 
bauks  of  thQ  Fregel  and  the  Niemen  there  are  extonaive  tracts  of 
great  fertility.  The  most  productive  parts  oocur  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kiemen  and  Vistula)  where  the  low  river-bottoms  are  of  great 
extent,  and  are  protected  against  inundations  by  embankments.  The 
embanknienls  were  erected  along  the  Yistula,  more  than  600  years 
ago,  by  the  Teutouio  knights :  they  are  above  150  miles  long.  The 
country  which  is  thus  secured  from  inundations  is  by  far  the  most 
fkirbile  tract  in  Prussia.  * 

The  elevation  is  interrupted  by  the  wide  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  it  does  not  rise  opposite  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  eastern  portion,  but  much  farther  to  the  north.  It 
begins  about  25  miles  south-west  of  Danzig,  with  a  rather  steep 
ascent,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Thurmbeig  neikt 
Scboniserg,  which  is  nearly  1070  feet  above  the  aea,  and  the  highest 
hill  between  the  Harz  and  the  Ural  mountains.  From  this  place 
it  extends  in  a  south-western  direction  towards  Bebrendtt  *nd 
thence  to  Miirkisch  Friedland,  which  is  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Prussia  proper  and  Pomerania.  So  far  it  lesemblea  in  all  its 
features  a  mountain  system  of  a  diminutive  sise.  It  eontinaes 
with  a  less  elevation  and  more  extended  slopes  along  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg,  and 
terminates  in  abrupt  hills  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder 
opposite  Schwedt  and  Oderborg.  The  soil  of  this  elevation  is  much 
better  in  this  part  than  it  is  farUier  east,  but  it  is  only  of  very  moderate 
fertility.  To  the  south-esst  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  elevation 
extends  the  greatest  waste  in  the  Prua^ian  monarchy,  called  the 
Tuchler  Ueide  (Heath  of  Tuchel),  which  is  50  miles  in  length  and 
from  20  to  25  miles  in  width.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  shrubs  and  stunted  pines,  it  produces  soaroely  anything  that 
is  useful  to  man.  The  spots  of  cultivable  ground  are  few  and  of 
small  extent.  Towards  the  south,  where  it  approaohes  the  river 
Ketse,  an  affluent  of  the  Warta,  the  soil  improves,  and  it  is  still  better 
betwe«rn  the  two  last-mentioned  rivers,  but  even  here  the  fertility  is 
not  great.  Between  the  Warta,  where  that  river  runs  north,  and  the 
Vistula,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  country  which  yields  abundant  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grain.  The  traot  which  extends  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Warta  to  the  Oder,  is  much  less  fertile.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  elevation  the  oountry  is  of  moderate  fertility,  but  it 
improves  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltia  A  ftw  miles  £rom  the 
^ea  there  is  a  tract  several  miles  wide,  which  may  be  caJled  fertile^ 
but  the  shores  consist  of  sand-hills  which  extend  2  or  3  miles  inland, , 
and  occupy  the  whole  ooast  from  the  eastern  mouth  of  Uie  Oder  to 
the  fertile  delta  of  the  Vistula  near  Danxig. 

The  Wcatorn  portion  of  the  elevation  begins  on  the  west  of  the 
Oder,  between  Schwedt  and  Oderbeig^  and  runs  west-north-west  until 
it  enters  the  duchy  of  Meoklenbuig,  through  which  it  extends  to 
Holstein  and  the  banks  of  the  £lbe.  Its  mean  height  is  here 
proliably  less  than  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  sur&eet  is 
rather  uneven,  several  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  it  The 
soil  of  that  part  which  is  within  Prussia  is  of  moderate  fertility ;  but 
along  its  northern  declivity,  and  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
including  the  island  of  Rugen,  it  consists  of  very  good  land,  which 
yields  large  crops  of  grain. 

The  Southern  elevation  of  the  Prussian  plain  is  connected  at  its 
eastern  extremity  with  the  highlands  of  Sondomir  in  Poland.  It 
runs  in  a  west-north-west  direction  along  the  eastern  boundaiy  of 
Silesia,  where  it  rises  to  about  3000  feet  above  the  aea-levol  north  of 
the  town  of  Breslau.  In  this  part  it  is  called  the  Heights  of  Trebnits. 
The  elevation  is  interrrupted  by  the  valley  of  tbe  Oder  between 
Leubus  and  Great  Qlogau,  and  farther  en  by  the  Bober,  Neisse,  and 
Spree ;  but  it  appears  south  of  Berlin,  where  it  is  called  the  Fleming, 
and  is  4  op  feet  above  the  sea,  or  300  feet  above  the  site  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  tt  terminates  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between 
Hagdeburg  and  Buxg ;  but  a  continuation  of  it  appears  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Kibe,  and  after  leaving  the  Prussian  dominions  it  continues 
between  tbe  Elbe  and  the  Weser  to  the  vicinity  of  tbe  North  Sea 
between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers.  In  these  parts  it  is  very 
wide  and  comprehends  the  Heath  of  Lilnebuiig,  which  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  two  elevationi,  west  of  the 
meridian  of  19"",  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  except  in  some 
of  the  river  hottoms.  Berlin  Ues  in  a  sandy  desert^  whidi  contains 
only  small  isolated  tracts  of  fertile  ground ;  and  ibis  sterilto  country, 
in  some  parts  overgrown  with  fine  forests,  extands  northward  to  the 
boundary  of  Mecklenburg,  and  southward  to  tbe  Fleming.  To  the 
east  and  west  of  this  waste^  on  both  sides  of  the  Oder,  and  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  the  country  is  much  better,  but  still  not  very  fertile. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  the  southern  elevation  is  more  favoured 
bv  nature  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Com* 
pletely  sterile  tracts  are  rare^  and  of  small  extent,  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  forms  the  southern  district  of  Silesia,  and  is  contiguous 
to  the  boundary-line  of  the  Austrian  dominions  and  of  Poland.  The 
reuiaiiider  of  Silesia  is  fertile,  especially  the  plain,  which  extends  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  from  Oppeln  to  Liegnits.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  province  of  Saxony,  as  far  as  it  lies  south  of  the 
southern  elevation;  the  oounti^  about  the  town  of  Magdebuig  is 
noted  for  its  £erUJitf$  and  M  ooosiderBd  the  gnnaiy  of  Beriin. 


C2«iiMi^--The  dijflforence  of  temperature  in  the  provlnoaB  is  o(m« 
siderable.    The  folio wmg  approximations  are  given  by  Berghaus  : — 
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Temperstttre. 

MMnof 
SuniiBer. 

Mean  of 
Winter. 

li\'eatera  Pmstia 
Ceairsl  Prussia     .    • 
Ea8t«rn  Pruftftia 

49i'*FSfar. 
48*     „ 
4S'      „ 

64» 
61' 

85' 
16^ 

Berghaus  observes,  that  the  mean  annnal  quantity  of  rain  in  the 
western  division  amounts  to  20  inohes,  and  only  to  15  inches  in  the 
eastern  division,  but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  determine  this  point, 
as  the  latter  division  annually  experiences  very  heavy  fislls  of  snow, 
which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  estimate,  on  account  of  the  drift- 
storms,  which  accumulate  the  enow  in  some  places  to  a  greafc  depth, 
whilst  other  places,  whieh  are  exposed  to  their  whole  foros^  are  quite 
bare.  The  prevailing  winds  in  Prussia,  as  all  over  the  west  of  Europe^ 
blow  from  the  west,  and  frequently  with  great  force. 

Riven, — In  Rhenish  Prussia  is  the  Rhine,  which  traverses  thii 
division  of  the  monarchy  from  south  to  north,  and  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  and  steamers  as  far  as  it  flows  through  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Its  course  above  Bonn  is  rapid,  and  in  some  places  eddies 
ocour^  but  they  are  not  dangerous.  Several  rivers  join  tbe  Rhine  from 
the  east  and  west  From  the  east  it  receives  the  Bleg,  on  whi<^ 
timber  is  floated,  and  which  is  also  navigable  for  4  or  5  miles  from  its 
mouth ;  the  Wipper,  farther  north,  which  is  only  navigable  for  a  short 
distance  fh>m  its  mouth ;  and  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippei,  both  of  whieh 
are  navigable  for  80  or  40  miles  from  their  junction  with  the  Rhina 
On  the  left  the  Mdsclle  faUs  into  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  is  navi- 
gable in  the  whole  of  its  course  through  the  Pkvssian  dominions,  an 
extent  of  more  than  150  miles.  Steamers  ply  on  this  river  between 
Cologne  and  Treves,  and  even  up  to  Mets;  the  stream  is  rapid,  and 
the  up-navigation  tedious. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  Prussia  four  laxge  navigable  rivex%  the  Elb^ 
Odeu,  Vistula,  and  the  Nikmbst  traverse  the  elevations  which  run 
through  them  from  east  to  west  Between  the  two  elevmttons  how- 
ever the  affluents  of  these  rivers  run  east  and  west,  and  as  many  of 
them  are  navigable  for  baxges,  they  factUtate  the  intercourse  between 
the  countries  on  their  banks.  The  navigable  affluents  of  the  Elbe 
from  the  west  are  the  Saale,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  where  it 
enters  Prussia,  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Elster ;  and  from  the  east  the 
Havel,  which  is  joined  by  the  Spree :  the  course  of  the  Havel  is 
nearly  260  miles,  measured  along  the  windings,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  about  two-thirds  of  that  distance.  The  navigable  aflluents  of  the 
Oder  from  tbe  east  are  the  Elodnits,  in  southern  Silesia;  the  Bartsch, 
which  is  navigable  fh>m  ICUitch  downwards;  the  Warta,  which  is 
navigable  before  it  leaves  Poland  and  enters  Prussia,  with  its  navi- 
gable tributary  the  Netze ;  and  ftom  the  west  the  Bober,  the  Keisse, 
and  the  Finow.  The  lake  into  which  the  Oder  discharges  its  waters 
before  it  enters  the  Baltie,  receives  the  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Ucker  and  the  Peene ;  by  the  latter  sea-vessels  of  moderate  size  c»i 
ascend  to  the  town  of  Demmin.  The  Vistula  receives  fVom  the  west 
the  Brahe,  whi(^  becomes  navigable  at  the  town  of  Bromberg. 
Between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  is  the  Persante,  which  runs  mors 
than  100  miles,  and  is  navigable  more  than  20  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Baltic.  The  Elbing  River  rises  in  the  lake  of  Drausen,  and 
though  its  course  is  not  long,  it  is  navigable,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  town  of  Elbhig :  it  falls  into  the  Frisches  Ha£  Farther  east 
the  same  lake  receives  the  Passaige,  which  is  navigable  for  small  sea- 
vessels  to  the  town  of  Braunsbeig,  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Pregel,  which  also  hXln  into  the  Frisches  HafT,  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Insterburg  for  large  river  vessels,  and  to  the  town  of  Konigsbetg  for 
vessels  of  800  tons  burden.  Tbe  Deime,  which  is  united  with  the 
Pregel  by  a  canal,  runs  to  the  Kurisches  Haff,  and  is  navigable  for 
lacge  river  boat&  The  Niemen  or  Memel  is  navigable  in  the  whole  of 
its  course  through  Prussia ;  it  receives  ftom  tbe  north  the  Tura,  wUcli 
about  10  miles  from  its  mouth  is  navigable  for  small  river  boats ;  and 
from  the  south  the  Scheschuppe,  wbich  is  navigable  about  25  miles 
upwards.  The  last  river  which  requires  mention  is  the  Dange,  which 
comes  from  Russia,  and  enters  the  Kurisches  HafTat  its  most  northern 
extremity,  where  it  forms  a  part  of  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  MemeL 
Vessels  of  more  than  500  tons  burden  can  enter  the  river  and  unload 
in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

Productioni. — Of  domestio  animals  the  numbers  stated  a  fbw  years 
sgo  were — horses,  1,500,000;  horned-cattle  (bulls,  cows,  oxen,  and 
salves),  4,003,912;  sheep,  16,844,018,  namely,  4,119,950  merinos, 
7,846,752  of  an  improved  breed,  and  4,877,316  common  sheep;  swine, 
2,000,000,  bred  in  Pomerania,  Saxony,  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
and  shove  all  in  Westphalia,  the  hams  of  which  oountry  have  long 
been  celebrated.  Qoats  are  bred  only  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia.  There  are  likewise  asses  and  mules. 
.  Of  wild  four-footed  animals  there  are  stags,  fallow-deer,  wild  boars, 
hares  and  rabbits,  wolves,  foxes,  bears  rarely,  lynxes,  beavers,  badg^^r^ 
pole-eats,  otters,  weasels,  and  martens;  the  ermine  is  very  rare. 
Domestio  poultiy  of  all  kinds  abounds ;  and  of  wild-fowl,  besides 
phessaats  and  partridges,  there  are  such  immense  numbers  of  wild 
geese  as  f^qusatly  to  do  great  bjury  to  ttie  fiotterft-  Smoked  geese 
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are  an  important  artiele  of  exportation  from  Pomerania.  Of  birds  of 
prey,  there  are  the  eagle,  the  sparrow;hawk,  the  kite,  and  some  others. 
Fish  of  ▼arious  kinds  are  extremely  abundant^  as  well  in  the  numerous 
rivers  as  in  the  Baltic  In  all  the  provinces  where  there  are  heaths, 
buckwheat,  and  lime-trees,  great  quantities  of  bees  are  bred. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  care  in  most  of  the  provinces. 
Wheat>  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation ;  thhre  are  likewise  peas,  beans,  vetches,  millet,  maize, 
rapeseed,  and  liaseed.  PotatoeH  are  oultivated  in  all  the  provinces. 
Flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  chicory,  beet-root,  and  garden  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  are  raised.  Fruit  iA  grown  extensively  in  Pomerania, 
Saxony,  and  Hhenish  Prussia:  the  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only 
wine-growing  province  is  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  principal  forests  are 
in  Prussia  propbr  and  Silesia ;  but  some  provinces,  for  instance  part 
of  Saxony,  have  not  sufficient  The  mineral  products  are  salt  from 
salt  springs,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  abundance,  amber,  and 
coals  in  large  quantities;,  alum,  vitriol,  saltpetre,  alabaster,  basalt, 
granite,  porphyry,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  chalk,  lime,  porcelain-clay, 
pipe-clay,  &o.  The  metallic  products  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
zinc,  cobalty  arsenic,  and  calamine.  The  precious  stones  are  the  onyx, 
agate,  jasper,  and  carnelian. 

Manufactures, — The  principal  manufactures  are : — linen  in  all  the 
provinces,  but  chiefly  in  Silesia;  woollen  cloths  and  cotton  goods, 
especially  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  at  Elbei<feld,  Barmen,  Crefeld, 
&c. ;  silk,  leather,  iron-  and  copper-ware,  cutlery,  articles  of  gold  and 
silver,  chicory,  paper,  china,  glass,  earthenware,  snuff  and  tobacco, 
beet-root  sugar,  gunpowder,  &a ;  breweries  and  spirit  distilleries  are 
very  numerous.  Cotton  factories  with  steam  machinery  have  risen  in 
considerable  numbers  in  recent  years  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia, 
and  Silesia. 

Commeree. — The  commerce  of  Prussia  is  facilitated  by  the  Baltic, 
which  including  the  windings  of  its  coast  extehds  along  the  north  of 
Prussia  for  more  than  850  ioiles;  by  the  great  navigable  rivers  before 
mentioned,  and  their  navigable  tributary  streams;  by  numerous  canals; 
and  by  the  system  of  railroads  which  traverses  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions; The  commerce  of  Prussia  extends  to  almost  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  to  America,  and  China ;  but  its  chief  commerce  is  with  Austria 
and  the  other  states  of  Germany,  with  England,  Russia,  Sweded,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Netherlands.  The  principal  articles  of  export ara  the  chief 
natural  and  industrial  products  already  enumerated.  The  principal 
articles  imported  are: — raw  lind  refined  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  spices, 
cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  hops,  tin,  saltpetre,  dye-stuff,  wine,  gbus,  and 
various  manufactures,  chiefly  printed  calicoes,  silks,  and  fine  hardware. 
In  1831  the  celebrated  Qerman  commercial  league  commenced,  under 
the  auspices  of  Prussia,  and  has  been  since  gradually  joined  by 
almost  all  the  Qerman  states  except  Austria.  The  object  of  this  league 
(or,  as  it  is  called  in  Qerman,  ZcUvereinf  'customs  union')  is  to  esta- 
blish an  entire  freedom  of  trade  among  the  German  states,  and  to 
subject  foreign  trade  to  such  restrictions  only  as  the  protection  of 
national  manufactures  or  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  state  may 
render  necessary.  The  chief  harbours  of  Prussia  are  : — Memel,  Pillau,. 
Danzig,  Kammin,  Schweinemiinde,  Pecuemiinde,  Qraifswald,  Stralsund, 
and  Biirth.  The  foreign  titide  of  Prussia  out  of  the  Baltic  is  greatly 
hampered  by  the  Sound  dues.  Danzig  and  Memel  expoi-t  large 
quantities  of  Russian  com  and  other  lieavy  produce.  The  most 
considerable  commercial  towns  are:  —  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Danziir, 
Breslau,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  great  fairs  are  those  of  Breslau,  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder,  and  Magdeburg. 

The  transit  trade  of  Prussia  with  Russia  including  Poland  and 
central  and  southern  Germany  Is  of  great  importance,  and  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  internal  navigation  and  by  railroads.  From  Berlin  a 
railway  488  miles  in  lengthy  including  its  branches  from  Kreutz  to 
Posen  and  from  Dirschau  to  Danzig,  runs  north-eastvrard  through 
Stettin  ahd  Bromberg  to  Konigsberg.  Another  line  runs  south-east- 
ward through  Frankfurt-an-der-Oder  to  Breslau  (220  miles),  and  is 
continued  southward  through  Brieg  and  Oppeln  to  meet  the  Vienna- 
Cracow  railway,  which  is  also  joined  by  the  Russian  line  to  Warsaw : 
this  south-eastern  line  is  met  at  Kohlfurt  by  the  Saxo-Silesian  line  to 
Dresden ;  and  fironi  Breslau  and  Brieg  respectively  there  are  branches 
to  Schweidnibz  and  Nciase.  Southward  from  Berlin  runs  the  Berlin- 
Kothen  line,  connecting  the  capital  with  Halle,  ahd  by  means  of  the 
Thuringlan,  Saxon,  and  other  railways,  with  Frankfurt-am-Mayn, 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Munich.  Westward  from  the  capital  through 
l^otsdam  and  Magdebui^  a  line  runs  to  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and 
Bremen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser;  and  north-westward  a  line 
runs  to  Hamburgi  thus  connecting  Berlin  with  the  ports  on  the  Elbe. 
The  western  part  of  the  Prussian  States  ia  travei*i3cd  by  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line,  whi0h  runs  fi*um  Deutz  opposite  Cologne  on  the  right 
bank  of  thd  Rhine  throngh  Dilsseldorf,  Hamm,  and  Mioden  to 
Hanover;  from  Cologne  it  is  continued  westward  through  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  between  which  and  Verviers  it  joins  the  Belgian  railway 
system.  There  are  numerous  short  branches  from  theise  western  lines, 
as  from  Cologne  to  Bonn ;  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Macstricht  and  Krefelt; 
Dusseldorf  through  Elberfeld  to  Dortmund,  a  station  on  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line ;  Hamm  to  Munster ;  and  the  Westphalia  line  from  Hamm 
to  Paderbom,  Warburg,  and  CassL^l  The  railway  from  Paris  to 
Mayenoe  traverses  th^  extreme  southern  angle  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 


passing  through  Saarbruo>  and  Neunkirchen.  Along  all  the  linet 
mentioned  electro-telegraphic  wires  are  laid. 

Religion, — There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  state  religion.  That  of 
the  royal  ftimily  and  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  Calvinism ;  but 
Christians  of  all  denominations  are  equally  admissible  to  aJl  publle 
employments.  In  1817,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  other  Protestant  sects  id 
Pnissia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  united  themselves  into 
one  religious  body,  under  the  name  of  Evttngelical  Christians.  These 
amounted  in  Prussia  in  1852  to  10,859,994 ;  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
6,882,293:  the  Mennonites  to  about  14,760;  Greeks  to  1485;  and 
JeAvs  to  226,863.  The  Protestants  are  governed  in  spiritual  matters  by 
a  general  consistory  (Ober  Kirchenrath),  and  by  a  consistory  for  each 
of  the  provinces.  The  Catholios  are  under  tiie  archbishops  of  Breslau, 
Cologne,  and  Gnesen  and  Posen,  and  the'  bishops  of  Culm,  Ermeland, 
Miinster,  Paderborn,  and  Treves.    , 

Bditcation. — For  the  education  of  the  people,  there  are  in  all  the 
towns  elementary,  Sunday,  an  I  infant  schools,  schooU  for  mechanics, 
&C.  Parents  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  sohooL 
In  1850  there  were  i24,201  elementaryi  schools,  with  80,865  teachers 
and  2,452,062  pupils  in  the  kingdom.  For  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  there  were  in  the  same  yeai*  117  gymnasia,  with  1664  pro- 
fessors and  29,474  scholars.  T'here  are  universities  at  Berlin,  Bonn, 
Breslau,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Miinster,  and  Konigsberg,  to  the  support 
of  which  the  government  applies  large  sums.  Literary  and  learned 
societies  are  very  numerous. 

Revenue. — According  to  the  budget  of  1854  the  total  revenue  was 
estimated  at  107,990,069  thalers  (about  1 6,198,500^).  The  eipendituie 
for  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  an  equal  sum.  The  debt  amounted 
to  about  82,670,6742.  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cenL 

Army. — AH  subjects  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  bound  to  military 
service,  which  they  perform  successively  in  the  standing  army,  the 
landwehr  (militia)  of  the  first  and  second  ban,  and  in  the  landsturm 
(which  answers  to  the  French  '  lev^e-en-masse ').  All  men  able  to 
I  bear  arms  from  20  to  25  years  of  age  belong  to  the  standing  army; 
I  they  serve  three  years,  and  are  then  discharged  for  two  years,  during 
i  which  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as  the  reserve.  All  those  who 
,  have  served  in  the  standing  army  belong  to  the  landwehr  of  the  first 
ban,  from  the  age  of  23  to  32,  both  inclusive.  Ih  the  time  of  war 
this  ban  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  standing  army,  and  equally 
liable  to  serve  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  called  otlt  everv  year 
to  exercise,  in  one  vear  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  next  for  A  inonth,  and 
is  equipped  and  olothcd  while  it  serves.  The  second  ban,  which  is 
called  out  only  in  time  of  war,  and  is  then  chiefly  employed  in 
reinforcing  the  garrisons,  includes  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  till 
the  age  of  89.  All  older  men  fit  for  service  belong  to  the  laudsturm. 
The  standing  army  consists  of  a  corps  of  guards  and  eight  army-corps. 
In  the  field  each  army-corps  consists  of  25  battalions  (25,000  men), 
82  squadrons  of  cavalry  (4800),  and  11  batteries  with  88  guns.  The 
total  force  of  the  army  on  a  war  footing,  and  including  the  landwehr 
of  the  first  ban,  numbers  410,000  men;  the  landwehr  of  the 
second  ban  numbers  115,000  men;  giving  a  total  available  force  of 
525,000  men. 

Prussia  has  lately  aspired  to  become  a  maritime  power,  and  now 
maintains  a  small  fleet  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels.  The  sailing 
vessels  consist  of  1  frigate,  48  guns;  1  corvette,  12  guns;  1  schooner, 
8  guns;  one  transport  ship  with  6  guns;  86  gunboats  with  2  gtins 
apiece ;  and  6  yawls  cairying  1  gun  each.  The  steam  fleet  consists  of 
2  corvettes,  10  and  12  guns ;  and  2  dispatch  boats  carrying  8  guns 
apiecd.  Two  frigates  (40  guns  each),  1  corvette  (20  guns),  and  1 
schooner  (8  guns)  were  on  the  stocks  in  1854.  For  the  piirpose  of 
forming  a  naval  arsenal  and  station  fur  the  fleet  Prussia  has  recently 
purchased  the  bay  of  Jahde  from  Oldenburg.  The  commercial 
navy  of  Prussia  consisted  of  •973  ships  carrying  181,046  lastd  (of 
4000 lbs.  each);  and  379  coasting  vessels  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
6005  lasts  in  1853.  Tlio  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Prussian 
harbours  in  1851  amounted  to  6893,  of  which  1205  wci-e  Prussian; 
8954  had  cargoes  amounting  to  310,189  lasts,  and  2939  were  in  ballast 
The  total  number  of  departures  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6799, 
of  which  1197  were  Prussian ;  5884  carried  freights  measuring  476,949 
lasts,  and  915  \eft  in  ballast.  The  pi'incipal  foreign*trade  is  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Hanse  towns,  Norway,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  Russia,  Mecklenburg,  Belgium,  and 
France. 

The  Constitution  was  until  lately  an  unlimited  monarchy,  heredi- 
tary In  the  male  and  female  line.  Prussia  had  formerly  a  represent- 
ative body  called  the  Estates,  which  however,  as  the  power  of  the 
crown  increased,  soon  fell  into  disuse.  In  July  1823  a  law  was 
promulgated  by  Frederick  William  III.  for  the  institution  of  pro- 
vincial estates,  which  were  thenceforward  convoked  in  all  the 
provinces ;  but  no  steps  Were  taken  towards  the  institution  of  a  general 
national  representation.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  kiu*;, 
Frederick  Willtain  IV.,  in  1840,  provincial  and  district  assemblies 
were  established  in  all  parts  of  tha  monarchy.  Subsequently  (Feb- 
ruary 3rd,  1847),  the  king  granted  a  kind  of  representative  coubti- 
tution  to  his  subjects,  according  to  which  there  was  a  diet  cunsistiug 
of  two  chambers — one  of  the  Nobles,  who  sat  separately,  excej)t  on 
financial  votei^  when  they  sat  with  th^  other  orders;  the  other  called 
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the  United  Diet^  consisting  of  the  provincial  diets  conjoined  into  one 
legislative  body,  which  was  to  be  convened  at  least  once  in  every  four 
years.  The  king  bound  himself  to  contract  no  new  loan  and  to 
impose  no  new  tix  (except  in  certain  cases)  without  the  consent  of  the 
diet.  The  United  Diet  was  excluded  from  Insisting  on  all  subjects 
of  foreign  policy,  frontier  dues,  and  war  taxes ;  its  positive  rights 
were  limited  to  questions  of  internal  taxation.  Finally,  the  right  of 
petition  with  respect  to  internal  a£fairs  was  conceded. 

On  this  foundation,  small  and  slender  though  it  was,  an  ample 
share  of  liberty  might  in  time  have  been  secured  by  a  patient  prac- 
tical people;  but  circumstances  were  unfavourable.  The  Fronch 
revolution  of  February  18i8  established  a  republic  in  France,  and  the 
king,  dreading  the  spread  of  this  contagious  example,  tried  to  pre- 
occupy the  minds  of  his  subjects  with  fears  of  French  invasion,  and 
with  a  desire  to  secure  an  impracticable  object,  the  unity  of  Germany 
— both  in  some  measure  subjects  of  foreign  policy,  and  excluded  by 
the  new  constitution  from  the  legislative  functions  of  the  diet.  The 
revolutionary  wave  however  which  had  originated  in  France  reached 
Berlin  in  less  than  a  month.  On  the  night  of  March  18  barricades 
were  thrown  up  in  the  streets,  and  many  bloody  encounters  took  place 
between  the  people  and  the  royal  troops,  which  on  the  next  morning 
withdrew  from  the  capital  The  king  then,  bending  to  the  storm, 
granted  all  sorts  of  liberal  measure — abolition  of  the  censorship  and 
perfect  freedom  of  the  press ;  a  political  amnesty ;  a  truly  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  for  Prussia,  with  an  electoral  law  for 
regulating  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly  to  discuss  a  new 
constitution;  independence  of  judges;  right  of  public  meeting;  exer- 
cise of  political  rights  without  reference  to  religious  belief;  the  sub* 
mission  of  all  new  laws  to  the  deliberation  of  the  representatives,  &c. 
The  National  Assembly  met  on  May  22nd :  it  discussed  and  passed 
several  laws  forming  the  haaes  of  a  new  constitution ;  but  frequently 
its  debates  were  boisterous  and  intemperate,  and  its  discussions  were 
criticised  or  continued  in  dubs  and  even  in  the  streets,  where  members 
who  opposed  the  popular  demands  were  frequently  ill  treated.  The 
menacing  attitude  of  the  populace  became  more  aggravating  after  the 
opening  of  the  Democratic  Congress  in  Berlin  (October  26).  The 
National  Assembly  was  kept  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  it  was  said 
that  its  resolutions  were  influenced  by  the  democratic  mobs  that 
thronged  about  its  place  of  meeting.  On  October  31  the  Assembly 
adopted  an  article  declaring  all  Prussians  equal  before  the  law,  denying 
any  difierence  or  privilege  of  rank  or  any  special  nobility,  and  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  titles  of  nobility  or  other  qualifications  in  public 
documents ;  and  voted  to  urge  the  government  to  take  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  the  German 
portion  of  the  Austrian  states.  On  its  rising  the  Assembly  found  that 
the  populace  had  nailed  up  the  outer  doors  of  the  Hall  of  Session. 
To  deliver  the  capital  from  a  state  of  long-continued  ferment  and 
commotion,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  was 
every  day  becoming  more  impracticable  and  more  democratic,  on  the 
accession  of  Count  Brandenbui^g  to  the  ministry,  the  Assembly  was 
prorogued  (November  8)  and  ordered  to  transfer  its  sitting  to  Bran- 
denburg. The  president  (Unruh)  refused  to  close  the  session ;  the 
National  Quard  of  Berlin  was  ordered  to  keep  the  members  who  per- 
sisted to  meet  from  reaching  the  hall  of  the  Assembly ;  but  instead  of 
obeying  the  goverxmient  the  National  Guard  took  the  Assembly  under 
its  protection,  and  enabled  it  to  continue  its  daliberationB.  The 
National  Guard  was  then  disarmed,  the  city  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  occupied  by  the  royal  troops  under  General  Wrangel,  who  closed 
all  the  clubs,  prohibited  all  meetings  in  the  streets  and  the  sale  of  all 
political  papers  without  the  authority  of  the  police.  A  portion  of 
the  Assembly  met  (November  16)  in  a  cofifee-house,  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  withhold  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  was  then  dispersed  by 
the  troopa 

On  November  27  (to  which  date  it  was  prorogued  by  royal  ordi- 
nance) the  National  Assembly  met  in  Brandenburg,  and  continued 
its  sittings  for  a  few  days,  during  which  it  exhibited  undignified  help- 
lessness by  its  squabbles  and  dissensions.  On  December  5  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  containing  the 
heads  of  the  present  constitution  of  Prussia.  This  state  paper 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  press,  subject  to  prosecution  for  offences 
by  existing  laim ;  freedom  of  meeting  in  inclosed  places,  and  also  in 
public  on  24  hours'  notice  and  permission  of  the  police;  a  responsible 
ministry;  two  chambers,  the  upper  consisting  of  180  members  elected 
by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  are  themselves  chosen 
by  the  general  body  of  the  electors — the  lower  of  350  members, 
elected  by  universal  sufifrage — the  members  of  either  house  requiring 
no  other  qualifications  than  being  of  a  certain  age  and  proof  of  natu- 
ralisation ;  complete  liberty  for  aJl  religions ;  abolition  of  aristocratic 
privileges ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  British  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  principles  have  been 
modified,  narrowed,  or  violated  (as  in  the  case  of  the  press,  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  upper  house,  of  which  the  king  nominates  the 
majority  if  not  all  the  members  for  life)  since  the  subsidence  of  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848-9,  but  the  leading  features  of  consti- 
tutioual  liberty  on  the  basis  of  representation  are  there. 

Prussia,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  is  the  second 
in  rank;  its  contingent  to  the  army  in  I^l^  ^^s  79,484  men,  including 
infantiy,  cavaliy,  and  artilleiv  and  train  with  100  pieces  of  cannon ; 


but  in  recent  times  Prussia  has  placed  her  whole  army  at  the 
of  the  Confederation.  It  contributes  301,088  florins  per  aanaxn  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Diet ;  and  in  the  full  council  has,  like  the  other 
kings,  four  votes. 

Historical  Sketeh.^Th»   name  of   Prussia  is  derived    from   the 
Borusses,  a  Slavonic  people,  who  inhabited  the  territory  that  now 
forms  the  provinces  of  Bast  and  West  Prussia.     These  people  were 
subjugated  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  I3th  century  by  the 
Teutonic  knights.    In  the  15th  century  West  Prussia  became  subject 
to  Poland,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  still  held  East  PmsaiA  with 
Konigsbei^g  for  their  capital,  became  vassals  of  Poland.     Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  a  descendant  of  Frederick  von  Hohenzollem,  biuigraTe 
of  Niimbeiig  and  35th  grand  master  of  the  order,  renounced  his  rowa^ 
became  a  Protestant^  and  erected  East  Prussia  into  a  hereditary  duchy, 
which  he  left  with  the  mardi  of  Brandenburg  to  his  desoendanta. 
The  estates  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  increased  by  slow  degrees 
till  1648,  when  the  elector  Frederick  Wilhelm  obtained  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt  and  Mmden.     In  1653 
he  delivered  Prussia  froin  the  suserainty  of  Poland,  and  in  1680  he 
added  to  his  possessions  the  archdiocese  of  Magdeburg.    His  son  die 
elector  Frederick  III.  obtained  the  title  of  King  (Frederick  I.)  from 
the  emperor  in  1701,  and  made  several  acquisitions  of  territory^  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  principality  of  Neuch&teL     He  alao 
took  an  active   part  in  the    Thirty    Years'  War.      His  ancoesBor, 
Wilhelm  I.,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1713,  wrested  a  large  part 
of  Pomerania  from  Sweden,  and  obtained  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  a 
part  of  Quelderland  and  the  duchy  of  Limbuig.    Frederick  IL  (tiie 
Great),  who  reigned  from  1740  to  1786,  made  Prussia  famous  by  his 
militajT*  genius  and  his  successes  against  Austria,  Saxony,  and  Sweden. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  wrested  Silesia  from  Austria ;  in  1744  he 
overran  Saxony.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  took  a  leading  part^  and 
fought  fourteen  battles,  of  which  he  gained  nine.    At  the  dose  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1768,  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  his  kingdom,  which  he  did  not  fiul  to  enlaige  on  the  first  partition 
of  Poland,  by  seizing  for  his  share  the  greater  part  of  West  Prosaia. 
fiUs  successor,  Wilhelm  II.,  joined  the  first  coalition  against  the  French 
republic,  from  which  he  gathered  little  glory ;  but  added  to  his  states 
considerable  territories  on  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland 
(1793  and  1795).     His  son,  Frederick  Wilhelm  IIL,  who  ascended 
the  throne  November  16, 1797,  joined  the  coalition  against  EVaooa 
November  8,  1805,  upon  certain  conditions.      After  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  France:     A  few 
days  before,  on  December  15,  1805,  tl\e  Prussian  ambassador,  Count 
Haugwitz,  concluded  a  preliminary  convention  between  Prussia  and 
France,  by  which  Prussia  ceded  Anspach  to  Bavaria  and  Cloves  and 
Neufch&tel  to  France,  which  made  over  the  electorate  of  Hanover  to 
Prussia,  and  Prussia  in  fact  took  possession  of  that  country.    This  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  by  England  against  Prussia.    Various  n^o- 
tiations  followed,  which  ended  in  a  war  between  Prussia  and  France. 
The  battle  of  Jena  (October   14,   1806)  decided  the    fate   of  the 
Prussian  army.  The  most  important  fortresses  between  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe  surrendered  in  rapid  succession,  and  Napoleon  I.  entered 
Berlin  on  October  27th.  Frederick  William  retired  to  Memel,  ooUected 
a  new  army,  and,  together  with  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
marched  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in  East  Prussia.    The 
battles  of  EyUu  and  Friedland  led  to  the  peace  of  TiUit  (July  9, 
1807),  by  which  the  king  lost  his  dominions  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Prussian  Poland,  which  went  to  form 
part  of  the  grand-duchy  nf  Warsaw.     The  king  did  not  return  to  his 
capital  till  the  end  of  1809.      On  February  24,  1812,  he  concluded 
an  offensive  alliance  with  France,  and  when  war  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  France,  in  June  1812,  he  sent  30,000  men  to  join  the 
10th  French  corps  under  Marshal  Maodonald,  which  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Riga.    On  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  French  from  Russia 
the  Prussian  corps  was  likewise  obliged  to  retire,  but  Gteneral  York, 
who  commanded  it,  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Russian  general 
Diebitsch,  by  which  the  Prussian  corps  was  declared  neutral  and 
separated  from  the  French  army.    The  campaign  of  1813,  the  advance 
of  the  allies  to  Paris,  the  capture  of  that  city  in  March  1814,  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon  I.,  his  removal  to  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  followed  in  rapid  succession.    The  return 
of  Napoleon  firom  Elba  in  1815  led  to  a  new  alliance  between  Prussia, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  England,  who  declared  wtur  against  him.    The 
battle  of  Waterloo  led  to  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  when  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  restored  to  Prussia  her  lost  territories,  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  Poland,  in  lieu  of  which  she  obtained  a  part  of 
Saxony  and  the  territories  on  the  lower  Rhine,  distinguished  above  as 
Rhenish  Prussia.    During  the  reign  of  the  present  Jung,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  the  most  important  events  that  have  occurred  in  Prussia 
are  the  constitutional  reforms  above  noticed ;  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Poles  of  Posen  in  1848;  delivering  Baden  from 
insurgent  bands  of  democratic  socialists  in  1849  [Baobn]>;   and  the 
open  assistance  given  to  the   Schleawig'Holsteiners  in  insurrection 
against  their  sovereign  the  King  of  Denmark.     [Holbtein.] 

PRUSSIA,  properly  so  called,  formerly  designatv;d  by  the  name  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  divided  into  the  two  provinces 
of  East  and  West  Prussia,  is  situated  between  52°  54'  and  55**  53' 
N.  lat,  16"  42'  and  22"  45'  £.  long.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic, 
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£.  by  Bussia,  S.  by  Poland  and  the  provinoe  of  Posen,  and  W.  by 
Bnndenbiug  and  Pomerania.  The  area  and  population  of  East  and 
Weat  Prussia  are  given  in  the  statistical  table  in  the  preceding  article. 
Of  the  area  800  square  miles  are  covered  with  waters.  The  climate 
is  temperate  in  summer,  very  cold  in  winter,  very  changeable  on 
the  coast,  and  generally  rather  damp.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
level,  broken  here  and  there  by  low  i*ange8  of  lulls.  The  forests 
which  cover  the  sandy  plains  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  acres. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vistula,  the  Pregel,  and  the  Mtmel,  or 
Niemen.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  sm^dl  lakes,  namely,  300  in 
East  and  150  in  West  Prussia ;  but  no  large  ones,  unless  we  reckon  as 
such  the  two  Haffs,  which  communicate  with  the  sea  only  by  canals, . 
and  have  fresh  water.  [Kurischss  Haff;  Frisches  Haff.]  The 
two  largest  are  the  Mauer  Lake,  40  square  mile^:.  and  the  o^^'/ding 
Lake,  70  square  mUes  in  extent  With  regard  to  the  natuiui  pro- 
ductions, the  province  produces  com,  pulse,  flax  of  excellent  quaUty, 
hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  nuulder,  potatoes,  and  timber.  There  are  good 
breeds  of  the  usual  domestic  animals,  abundance  both  of  fresh-water 
and  sea  fish,  and  bees.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  poor;  iron  how- 
ever in  various  forms  is  abundant,  and  amber  is  more  plentiful  in  this 
province  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  thrown  up  chiefly 
on  the  Baltic  coast  between  Memel  and  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Gidf  of  Danzig.  Its  collection  was  formerly  under  the  direction  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  government,  and  the  cause  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  the  coast  population  who  could  not  enjoy  an  aquatic  excursion 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  a  strict  search  on  their  return ;  and 
they  could  put  to  sea  from  certain  places  only.  The  collection  of  the 
amber  has  been  farmed  by  the  government  since,  we  believe,  1809. 
The  manufactures  of  the  province  are  confined  to  the  towns,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Danzig,  Memel,  Elbing,  and  Konigsbei^.  From 
Danzig  and  Memel  large  quantities  of  Russian  produce,  corn,  tallow, 
hides,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  &c.  are  shipped.  The  province  of  East 
Prussia  is  divided  into  two  governments,  Konigsberg  and  Gumbinnen ; 
and  West  Prussia  also  into  two  governments,  Danzig  and  Marien- 
werder.  Under  the  heads  Danziq,  Qumbinnbn,  Konigsberg,  and 
Maribnwbbdbr,  further  particulars  are  given  respecting  the  provinces 
in  question,  indudiug  notices  of  the  less  important  towns.  The  chief 
towns,  Danzig,  Elbing,  and  Konigsberg  are  noticed  separately. 

PBUTH,  BIVER.    [Austria;  Bessarabia.] 

PRZEMTSL.    [Galicia,  Austrian.] 

PSKOW,  a  government  of  Russia,  situated  between  56**  and  58** 
N.  lat,  27"*  20^  and  82°  5'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  lake  Pskow,  and 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  E.  by  Novogorod  and  Twer,  S.  by 
Smolensk,  and  W.  by  Witopsk  and  Livonia.  The  area  is  17,126  square 
miles.    The  popuktion  in  1846  was  775,800. 

The  surface  is  level,  and  in  some  places  slightly  undulating  :  there 
are  no  mountains,  though  the  whole  country  is  rather  elevated.  The 
soil  is  partly  clayey,  partly  sandy,  and  in  many  parts  covered  with  a 
tolerably  tbdck  layer  of  mould.  The  only  laz^e  lake  is  Lake  Pskow, 
which  is  noticed  under  Livonia.  The  Polista,  Podso,  Khwat,  and 
Woiskoe  lakes  are  much  smaller.  There  are  also  numerous  meres  and 
many  maiahes,  principally  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  government. 
There  is  no  large'  river  in  the  province.  The  Diina  rises  in  it,  but 
soon  turns  into  Witepsk ;  the  Loweth,  or  Lovat,  which  also  rises  in 
it,  runs  into  Novogorod,  is  joined  by  the  Polista  and  the  Pola,  and  has 
below  Yelikie-Luki  several  rocks  and  whirlpools,  which  ai'e  called 
cataracts.  Most  of  tiie  rivers,  though  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels, 
aro  navigable  by  flat  river  boats  called  struses,  and  facilitate  commu- 
nication with  St.  Petersburg,  Karva,  and  Biga. 

The  climate  is  cold.  Agriculturo  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  soil  is  in  general  tolerably  fertile,  but  requires 
careful  cultivation  and  manure ;  it  produces  however  not  only  sufficient 
for  th9  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  a  surplus  for  exporfca- 
tion.  The  chief  products  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat; 
pulse,  peas,  beans,  and  lentUs.  Culinary  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bages, turnips,  onions,  garlic,  and  cucumbers  are  cultivated.  On  the 
estates  of  the  nobility  small  orchards  aro  here  and  there  to  be  seen. 
Flax  and  hemp,  both  of  excellent  quality,  aro  staple  productions. 
The  extensive  foroste  fumish  abundance  of  timber,  chiefly  pines, 
firs,  birohes,  and  alders.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  meroly  subservient 
to  agriculture.  Swine  are  kept  in  groat  numbers,  but  only  few  goato 
and  little  poultry.  Beaste  of  prey  and  fur-bearing  animals  abound, 
such  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  martens,  squirrels,  and  badgers. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  produce  abundance  of  fish.  The  only  mineral 
producte  aro  bog-iron,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  clay.  Thero  are 
salt-springs  near  the  Szelon. 

The  inhabitants  excel  in  dressing  skins  and  nianufacturing  leather; 
but,  unlike  the  Bussians  in  general,  they  have  not  a  turn  for  mechanics, 
and  do  not  willingly  apply  to  any  kind  of  handicraft.  The  country- 
women hardly  spin  wool  and  flax  sufficient  to  manufacture  linen, 
stockings,  ftq.  for  their  own  use.  Some  struses  and  barks  are  built^ 
^ere  are  many  saw-mills,  and  a  few  spirit  distillerieB  and  glass- 
furoacee.  Bye,  oats,  barley,  squared  timber,  masts,  spars,  planks, 
hemp,  flax,  hempseed  and  Unseed,  wool,  hides,  and  a  few  other  articles 
are  sent  to  Pemau,  St.  Petersbui^g,  and  Narva,  whence  the  inhabitants 
import  colonial  products  and  other  necessary  articles. 

The  groat  majority  of  the  inhabitante  are  Ilussiani  of  th9  Qreek 
ohuroh.    Thero  aro  also  many  Germans  in  the  towns. 


Pthno,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  in  57°  40'  N.  lai,  23**  10' 
R  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wellikija,  nearly  5  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  Lake  Pskow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  10th 
century  by  the  grand-duchess  Oljpsu  The  interior  of  the  city  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Moscow.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  r 
the  Kremlin  (on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  river),  which  was  erected'  ' 
by  Prince  Dowmont,  who  reigned  from  1266  to  -1299.  The  citadel  ia 
surrounded  by  a  walL  The  middle  town,  extending  in  the  form  of  a 
semicirole  about  the  citadel,  is  also  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  a  third 
veiy  high  and  strong  wall,  5  miles  in  extent,  defends  the  great  town, 
which  envelopes  the  middle  town.  Thero  is  a  large  suburb.  Pskow 
has  sustained  several  memorable  sieges,  among  others,  in  1614,  when 
it  was  attacked  without  success  by  Oustavuis  Adolphus,  king  of 
Swcrlen.  Pskow  has  declined  from  ito  ancient  power  and  greatness, 
but  is  still  a  large  town;  it  has  one  cathedral,  richly  adorned  with 
gildiog  and  carved-work,  about  60  other  Qreek  churohes,  a  Lutheran 
ohuroh,  three  monasteries,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  a 
district  and  other  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  handsome  building 
for  the  government  offioea  It  is  the  see  of  the  Greek  arohbishop, 
and  the  rosidence  of  the  military  governor.  The  present  popu* 
lation  is  12,000,  who  manufacturo  Bussia  leather,  linen,  sail-doth,  and 
glass. 

Toropez,  an  ancient  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  extremely 
well  situated  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade;  it  communicates 
with  Biga  by  means  of  the  river  Toropa,  on  which  it  is  situate<t  and 
which  joins  the  Diina.  There  are  thirteen  churches  and  two  convente 
in  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  WeUikc^'a-Luki,  on 
the  Lovat,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Ilmen,  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

PTOLEMETA.    [Cyrenaica.] 

PUCKLECHUBCH.    [Gloucestbrshirb.] 

PUEBLA.    [Mbxico.] 

PUEBLO  NUEVO  DE  TAMAULIPAS.    [Mbxioo.] 

PUEBTO  BELLO  or  VELO.    [Panama.] 

PUEBTO  CABELLO.     [Vei^bzuela.] 

PUEBTO  DE  SANTA  MARIA    [Sevilla.] 

PUERTO  tlEAL.     [Sbvilla.] 

PUEBTO  RICO,  or  POBTO  BICO,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  Spain,  is  the  smallest  of  the  Greater  Antilles  [ANTtr.LEs], 
and  the  most  western  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  lies  between 
17°  65'  and  18"  30'  N.  lat,  65"  39'  and  67"  11'  W.  long. ;  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  W.  by  the  Mona  Passage  about  75  miles 
wide,  which  separates  it  from  San  Domingo,  S.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  E.  by  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  island  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, 100' miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  and  it  contains  about  3800 
square  miles.    The  population  in  1849  was  288,000. 

A  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  height  runs  thxt>ugh  the 
centre  of  the  island ;  the  highest  summit  is  that  of  Languillo  in  the 
north-easb,  which  is  8678  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south  and  east  the  mountains  descend  with  rather  a  steep  slope  to 
the  sea.  On  the  north  and  west  the  descent  is  much  less  rapid,  and 
there  is  a  plain  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide  between  the  sea  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  From  the  central  chain  mn^ny  inferior  ridges 
run  north  and  south,  containing  between  them  valleys  of  great  fertility. 
The  valleys  on  the  north  side  produce  the  best  pasturage ;  those  of 
the  south  grow  most  sugar.  The  coast  abounds  with  harbours  :'tho8e 
on  the  north  coast  aro  generally  unsafe  during  the  provalence  of  the 
northerly  winds,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  surf  which  then  rolls 
in  upon  the  shore.  The  same  cause  creates  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  on  the  north  coast.  The  port  of  San  Juan  is  however  perfectly  , 
sheltered  by  the  narrow  island  on  which  the  town  and  fortress  steud. 
Aguadilla  is  an  open  roadstead  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
island  and  much  exposed,  but 'from  its  position  and  the  abundant 
Supply  of  provisions  and  water  which  it  affords,  it  is  much  visited.  It 
was  here  that  Columbus  effected  Ms  first  landing  on  Puerto  Kico.  The 
ports  of  Guanica  and  Hovas,  on  the  south  coast  are  very  large,  afford 
excellent  anchorage,  and  are  easily  defended.  In  the  port  of  Guanica 
vessels  drawing  21  feet  of  water  may  enter  with  perfect  safety,  and 
anchor  close  to  the  shore. 

Few  countries  are  so  well  watered  by  rivers  as  Puerto  Bico.  Seven- 
teen rivers  rising  in  the  central  chain  run  into  the  sea  on  the  north 
coast.  Of  these  Manati,  Loisa,  Trabajo,  and  Arecibo  are  deep  and 
broad ;  and  though  there  ai*e  bars  at  their  mouths,  small  vessels  with 
cargoes  can  safely  cross  them  at  high  water.  Some  of  the  rivers  on 
the  north-west^  unable  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  their  mouths 
to  discharge  rapidly  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  they  bring 
down  from  the  mountains,  have  formed  a  series  of  lagoons  along  the 
coast,  some  of  which  are  8  or  10  miles  long.  These  lagoons  have  been 
connected  by  artificial  canals,  and  fo^  a  very  convenient  means  of 
communication  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  Nine  rivers  fall  into  the 
sea  on  the  east  coast,  sixteen  on  the  south,  and  throe  on  the  west. 
These  rivers  aro  well  stocked  with  fisb.  During  the  last  thirty  yeare 
many  good  roads  have  been  constructed  and  bridges  built.     The 

frincipal  roads  aro  from  San  Juan  to  Aguadilla  and  Mayagues,  from 
*once  to  Guayama,  and  from  Faxardo  to  the  capital    The  greatei 
number  of  bridges  aro  of  wood,  but  several  aro  of  stone. 

The  climate  of  Puerto  Bico  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  Europeans 
than  that  of  most  of  the  other  islands  (ff  the  West  Indies.  The 
maximum  height  of  the  thermometer  is  steted  to  be  92**  Fahr.  in  the 
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monih  of  Auguat^  and  the  minimum  80°  in  December,  token  at  noon. 
There  are  two  rainy  seasons :  the  first  commences  in  May  and  lasts 
about  twenty  days.  The  second  is  in  September,  when  the  rain 
pours  down  in  such  torrents,  that  in  a  few  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rain  the  rivers  have  oYerflowed,  and  the  low  lands  are 
completely  inundated.  August  is  the  hottest  month,  and  the  most  sickly 
for  Europeans.  The-heat  is  then  suffocating,  the  sea-breeze  has  died 
away  into  a  calm,  only  occasionally  broken  by  a  faint  breeae,  and  the 
night  brings  no  relief,  for  there  is  no  land«wind.  In  October  the 
weather  becomes  much  cooler.  In  November  the  north  and  north-east 
winds  set  in,  and  blow  till  January,  during  which  months  the  weather 
is  occasionally  cooL 

The  soil  of  Puerto  Bico  is  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  descrip- 
tion :  there  is  the  deep  rich  soil  i*equired  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  the  oool  mountain  valley  for  the  cofifee  plantation,  the 
most  luxuriant  pasture,  the  moist  spot  fivvourable  for  the  cocoa-nut 
and  the  irrigated  rice  fields.  The  pasture-lands  are  principally  on 
the  north  and  east  coasts;  the  cane-fields  on  the  south  and  west. 
About  one-fifteenth  of  the  land  is  under  cultiTationi  and  upwards  of 
400,000  cwts.  of  sugar  are  annually  produced  ;  also  very  huge  quan- 
tities of  coffee,  maize,  tobacco,  rice,  and  some  cotton.  The  proportion 
of  sugar  obtained  from  an  acre  is  much  greater  than  in  eiUier  of  the 
other  West  India  islands.  A  large  number  of  head  of  homed  cattle 
are  reared  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 

The  island  possesses  no  indigenous  quadrupeds,  scarcely  any  birds 
except  a  few  species  of  water-fowl  and  some  parrots,  and  no  monkeys. 
The  cane-fields  are  infested  by  rats  of  a  large  sise,  which  a^  timet 
commit  great  ravages. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  Puerto  Rico  beyond  those  of  the 
ruder  articles  of  daily  use.  Nor  have  mining  operationa  engaged 
much  attention,  though  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  are  said  to 
haye  been  met  with. 

The  commerce  of  Puerto  Rico  is  very  considerable,  the  exports 
having  an  average  annual  value  of  upwal^ls  of  5,000,000  dollars,  the 
imports  about  4,500,000  dollars.  The  principal  exports  are  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum ;  coffee ;  cattle,  and  hides ;  cotton ;  tobacco,  and 
cigars ;  timber  and  dye-wood ;  and  indiga  The  larger  part  of  the 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  Spain  and  the  United  States;  but 
England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany  share  in  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  heavy  ad  valorem  duty  is  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  an  extensive  contraband 
trade  with  St  Thomas's  and  other  islands.  The  trade  with  America 
consists  in  salt-fish,  grain,  flour,  butter,  and  lumber ;  with  France,  in 
linens,  cambrics,  ornaments,  toys,  and  jewellery;  with ' England, 
cotton  goodB,  hardware,  and  earthenware:  England  takes  a  great 
^quantity  of  cattle  for  the  supply  of  her  colonies ;  with  Spain,  oUves, 
brandies,  wines,  di'ied  fruits,  anchovies,  Ac ;  with  the  Qerman 
States,  in  glass,  sword-blades,  linens,  hams,  &c. 

Puerto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  The  natives 
submitted  quietly  to  the  Spaniards  for  some  time,  but  at  length  rose 
and  slaughtered  many  of  them.  On  this  the  Spaniards  exterminated 
the  greater  part  of  the  natives,  and  the  remainder  have  become  so 
intermixed  with  the  conquerors,  that  there  is  no  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  races.  The  present  inhabitants  are  composed  of  whites, 
who  are  somewhat  more  than  half;  and  free  mulattoes,  who  are 
somewhat  more  thau  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population;  the 
remainder  ore  negroes,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  slaves.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  Puerto  Rico  white  and  black  persons  work  together 
in  the  fields  at  the  same  labour  without  any  feeling  of  degradation  on 
the  part  of  the  former ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  none  of  the  antipathy 
manifested  here  between  the  races  which  is  so  common  in  the  iJnited 
States  and  elsewhere. 

The  government  of  Puerto  Rico  is  administered  by  a  captain- 
general,  who  has  the  supreme  military  command,  but  his  civil  authority 
is  in  some  degree  controlled  by  an  ofiicer  who  is  called  his  legal 
adviser.  A  court  of  royal  audience  is  invested  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  other  authoiities,  and  is  consulted  by  the  governor 
on  all  important  occasions.  Two  courts  of  cabildo  superintend  the 
police  and  municipal  affiurs.  In  each  of  the  seven  towns  and  villages 
which  form  the  head  of  a  department,  a  migistrate  resides  called  the 
alcalde  mayor.  In  the  smaller  towns  there  are  inferior  magistrates, 
who  are  annually  appointed  by  the  captain-general.  The  ecclesiastical 
tribimal  is  composed  of  the  bishop  and  provisor.  A  naval  tribunal 
is  presided  over  by  the  commandant  of  the  marine ;  and  a  consulado 
is  established  for  the  decision  of  all  mercantile  disputes. 

The  island  contams  58  towns  and  villages.  San  Juan  de  Pu&'lo  Bico, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  IS*"  29'  N.  lai, 
66**  10' W.  long.;  popuktion  about  20,000.  San  Jnan  is  built  on  a 
narrow  island  about  2  miles  in  length,  which  is  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  The  town  is  placed  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  has  regularly-built  streets,  which  croes  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  is  inclosed  by  strong  fortifications,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  is  a  fortress  called  Moro  castle.  The  harbour  lies  bettveen  the 
town  aud  the  mainland.  San  Juan  is  the  seat  of  government  The 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  theatre,  a  military  hospital 
for  850  patients,  another  for  females,  a  jail,  a  house  of  correction,  a 
handsome  town-house,  an  arsenal  a  custom-house,  four  churches  and 
two  ohapeUk    The  town  has  been  thhce  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 


British  forces:  in  1594  under  Sir  Francis  Drake;  in  1791  imd«r  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby ;  and  in  1799  under  Sir  Henry  Hanroj;  and  ones 
successfully  in  1597  under  the  Earl  of  Ciunberland. 

The  more  important  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Poarto  Bioo'axv  Ifaya- 
gues  and  Agaadilla  on  the  'Wcst  coasts  Ponce  on  the  aooth  coast, 
Humacao  on  the  east  ooaat,  and  Pepino  and  Cayey  io  the  interioE, 
The  rest  are  veiy  small,  consisting  generally  of  a  migs  aquara  with  a 
church  and  a  few  straggling  houses. 

PUGHAN,  or  PAQHAN  MEW.    [Bibma.] 

PUGUMAN  MOUNTAINS    [AFOHAifinAV.] 

PU'GLIA,  the  ancient  ApuUa,  is  the  general  name  givao  to  a  large 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which,  lying  between  UMLApeDninet 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  comprises  the  piovinoes  of  Gapitasata,  Terri  di 
Bari,  and  Terra  d'Otranta  It  is  naturally  divided  into  tifo  regiOTi^ 
namely,  the  great  plain  of  Capitauata,  called  Puglia 


or  'Flat 
Apulia,'  and  the  hilly  region  of  Bari  and  Otimnto,  called  PugUa  Pie- 
trosa,  or  '  Stony  Apulia.'  These  regions  are  noticed  undar  Capita- 
NATA,  Ba&i  (Txrba  di),  and  Otiuitto  (Tibra.  di).  The  whoU  of 
Puglia  is  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  of  the  kingdom ;  its 
chief  wealth  consists  in  com,  oil,  wool,  and  cattle.    [Afuua.] 

PULAWY.    [PoLAWD.] 

PULBOROUGH.    [Sussex.] 

PULICAT.    [Cabkatic] 

PULO  NIES  and  PULO  BATU.    [Sumatba.] 

PULTAWA.      [POLTAWA.1 

PULTUSK.    [PoLAifD.] 

PUNHETB.    [Ebtrehadura,  Portuguosa] 

PUNJAa    [Hindustan.] 

PUNTA-DE-ABENAa    [CofftA.  Bioa.], 

PURBECK.    [Dobsbtsuibb.] 

PURFLEET.    [EssBX.] 

PURIFICACION.     [Mexico.] 
.  PURLEIGH.    [EssBX.] 

PURNEAH,  the  capital  of  Pumeah  district,  in  the  proTinoe  and 
presidency  of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  25"  50'  N.  Ut,  87*  W  K  long., 
about  230  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  The  popuUtion  of  the  oxty  and 
suburbs  is  estimated  at  40,000.  Indigo  is  raised  to  a  oonaiderahlis 
extent  in  the  district. 

PUTEOLL    [Naplbs,  Province  of.] 

PUTNEY.    [SuRaEY.J 

PUTWL.     [Kursk.] 

PUT,  LE.  .[Loire,  Hautk] 

PUY-DE-DOME,  a  department  hi  France,  Uea  betwMB  45*  18'  and 
46'*  Id'  N.  lat,  r  27'  and  S**  57'  B.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  K.  by  the 
department  of  Allier,  E.  by  that  of  Loire,  S.  by  those  of  Haute-Loire 
and  Cantal,  and  W.  by  those  of  Grouse  and  Coir&ia  Its  greatest 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  85  miles,  and  the  avenga 
width  is  about  50  miles.  The  area  is  8072-85  square  miles;  the 
population  in  1841  was  591,458;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  696,897; 
which  gives  194*248  to  the  square  mile,  being  19'664  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is 
formed  out  of  Lower  Auvergne,  part  of  Bourbonnais,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Fores;  and  is  named  from  a  lofty  peak  ia  the  Ddmes 
Mountains. 

The  surface  preaents  an  extensive  undulating  basin  faidining 
generally  towards  the  north,  dramed  by  the  Allier,  and  ahut  in  on 
the  east  and  west  by  two  chains  of  volcanic  mountains  resting  on  a 
granitic  base.  This  basin,  which  ia  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
la-Limagne,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  iUlier,  into  which  a  great 
number  of  other  valleys  open  on  either  side,  each  watered  by  a  stream 
that  descends  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  separated  firom 
the  adjacent  one  by  gently-sloping  hiUs.  The  Limagna  has  a  soil 
which  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  matter  mixed  with  alluvial 
depoflits ;  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  oultivated ;  the  hill  sidea 
are  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards ;  the  rows  of  walnut-trees 
that  bouud  the  fields,  and  the  chestnut  pUmtations,  with  their  massas 
of  foliage,  add  richness  and  variety  to  the  landscape,  which  presents 
at  every  turn  some  new  beauty.  The  chief  producta  of  this  basin 
are  wheat,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits;  there  is  some  fine  pasture- 
land,  and  a  great  breadth  of  rich  meadow,  especidly  neaf  Riom,  which 
is  flooded  every  year  and  yields  three  crops  of  hay. 

The  mountains  of  Forez,  which  bound  the  Limagna  on  the  east,  are 
an  o&hoot  of  the  C^vennes ;  they  form  the  watershed  between  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire,  and  are  covered  with  pine  forests  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  some  hungry  pastures,  and  a  few  cultivated 
patches  that  yield  only  oats  and  rye. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Limagne  is  formed  by  that  portion  of 
the  Auvergne  Mountains  which  runs  northward  out  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  and  forma  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Loire^  including  the  two  remarkable  volcanic  groups  of  the 
Monts-Ddmes  and  the  Monts-Dores.  The  common  Iwse  of  tbeso 
mountain  groups  is  1968  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Limagne.. 
The  Jlio7UMJ)ore$,  or  ffontt-jyOr  (as  the  name  is  commonly  but  incor- 
rectly written),  are  in  the  south  of  the  department,  and  consist  of  a 
great  number  of  high  peaks,  the  loftiest  among  which,  called  D&^aney, 
has  an  elevation  of  6190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peak 
De-Sanoy,  although  it  has  no  crater,  is  cavered  on  all  sides  with  bare 
rocks,  lava  streams^  and  othar  voleanlo  producta— a  ciroumatanoo 
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which  faTotin  the  opinion  that  this  eleyated  maoi  onoe  had  near  it  a 
still  more  elevated  crater,  whence  the  materiala  that  form  it  were 
thrown  out.  Indeed  but  few  of  the  peaka  of  the  Monta-Dorea  have 
cntere,  yet  tbey  are  all  of  unqaestionably  Yoleanio  origin.  Thia 
mountain  mass  ia  yiaible  from  Montauhan,  in  the  department  of  Tarn, 
a  diataoce  of  127  miles;  and  the  view  from  the  acoeBsible  aummita  is 
aaid  to  be  of  a  moat  eztenaiye  range^  reaching  even  to  the  Alps.  On 
the  north-western  flank  of  the  Monts-Dorea  rise  the  two  streams  that 
give  origin  to  the  Dordogne,  which  river  drains  the  south-weateni 
angle  of  the  department :  the  alopea  of  the  Monta-Dorea  am  rich  in 
pasture  and  modidnal  planta  The  MonU-Ddma  group  Ilea  more  to 
the  northward,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  dty  of  Clermont-Ferrsnd.  It 
is  famous  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  presents  above  40  conical 
peaks  with  extinct  craters,  locally  called  '  Puys^'  lava-streams  that 
aeem  but  just  arrested  in  their  coutm,  basaltic  columns  in  every 
variety  of  position,  and  frightful  ravines,  the  aides  of  which  give 
evidence  of  the  agency  that  reared  these  stupendous  masses.  Far 
above  all  the  other  peaks  rises  the  majestic  cone  of  the  Puy-de-D6me, 
which  gives  name  to  the  department^  and  forms  an  object  of  grand 
and  striking  beauty,  being  covered  with  brilliant  verdure  in  idl  its 
vast  dimensions,  from  base  to  summit,  except  in  a  few  places  where 
some  rude  protuberancea  and  hideoua  chasms  display  the  volcanic 
origin  of  the  mountain.  Although  its  summit  is  4805  feet  above  the 
sea-level  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  presents  in  clear  weather  a  view 
perhaps  unequalled  for  extent  and  variety.  Standing  on  ita  lo^ 
summit  the  spectator  beholds  countlesa  numbers  of  cattle  and  ^eep 
feeding  all  round  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Puy ;  a  little  further  a  vast 
number  of  conical  peaks  yawning  with  craters,  some  of  which  contain 
water ;  further  south  and  weat^  the  Auvecgne  ranges,  extending  into 
the  departments  of  Corr^  and  Gantal,  and  inclosing  between  them 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Dordogne ;  aw^  to  eastward  and  northward 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Limagne  with  its  towns,  villages,  and  hills,  its 
fields  of  every  hue,  its  vineyards,  isolated  homesteads,  rivers,  and 
highways,  all  spread  out  before  him  as  in  a  map  or  picture.  The 
Puy-de-D6me  is  connected  with  the  hiatory  of  the  barometer,  Pascal's 
test  of  the  Torricellian  theory  having  been  satisfied  by  carrying  the 
instrument  to  the  top  of  this  mountain.  The  basement  and  lower 
slopes  of  all  these  mountains  abound  in  excellent  pasture,  and  in 
meidicinal  and  aromatic  plants*  Hot  and  cold  minenl  springs  exist 
at  several  points,  the  most  famous  being  the  hot  springs  of  Mont- 
Dore-les-Bains,  near  the  source  of  the  Dordogne.  The  mountains 
above  described  present  the  finest  ancient  volcanic  mountain  scenery 
in  Europe. 

The  dimate  of  the  department  is  not  uniform.  In  the  Limsgne 
the  summer  is  veiy  hot.  and  the  winter  of  short  duration;  the 
thermometer  reaches  86**  Fahr.  in  the  shade  in  summer,  and  some- 
times as  low  as  6*  in  winter.  On  the  mountain  slopes^  above  the 
region  of  vinea,  where  only  oat«  and  hardy  grains  are  grown,  the 
winter  and  spring  are  cold ;  the  high  mountains,  which  are  adapted 
solely  for  summer  pasture,  have  a  long  winter,  the  intense  cold  lasting 
from  December  to  the  end  of  Februaiy.  The  western  range  of 
mountaina  is  subject  to  terrible  huiricanea.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  south-west  and  the  north-west 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Allubb  and  ita  feeders,  the  Dore  and 
the  Sioule,  which  drain  the  eastern  and  north-weetem  districts 
respectively;  theDoBDOGNi;  and  the  Anoe,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Loire 
which  flowa  south,  draining  a  small  strip  on  the  extreme  south-esst 
of  the  department.  Highway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  seven 
national  and  departments!  roads.  In  the  west  of  the  department  there 
are  seven!  small  lakes^  and  also  many  beautiful  wateriSdls. 

The  com  products  of  the  department  exceed  the  consumption; 
chestnuts,  hemp,  apples^  pears,  apricots,  and  other  fruita»  are  grown 
iu  great  abundance.  About  12,892,000  gallona  of  wine  are  made 
annually,  of  which  a  third  part  goea  to  the  home  consumption.  The 
principal  forests  are  in  the  arrondisBements  of  Thiers  and  Ambert ; 
they  contain  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  and  afford  a  considerable  quantity 
of  timber  and  firewood,  which  are  floated  to  the  AUier,  and  thence 
conveyed  northward  along  the  latter  river.  Horses  are  small.  Cows 
are  very  numerous,  a  good  deal  of  cheese  and  butter  is  made ;  and 
many  catUe  are  fatted.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  sheep,  but  of 
inferior  breed.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  boars,  roebucks^  wolves^ 
foxes,  hares,  esgles*  vultures,  fta 

A  lead-mine  near  Pont-Qibaud  and  one  of  antimony  near  Boohefort 
are  worked.  The  country  ia  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  sine,  copper, 
alum,  and  mangaoese,  are  found.  Coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  north- 
west of  the  department  near  Montaigut;  and  also  at  several  points 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  by  whidi  river  the  coala  are  forwarded 
to  Paris  and  Orleans.  Almost  all  the  towna  of  the  department  are 
built  of  volcanic  substances;  and  for  building  purpoaea  there  are 
numerous  quarriea  of  lava,  trschytic  rook,  basalt,  pumice,  beaidea 
granite,  limestone,  and  bitumen.  The  lava  quarries  of  Yolvic,  near 
Riom,  are  especially  to  be  noted. 

The  manufaoturea  of  the  department,  which  are  unimportant,  are 
noticed  under  the  severs!  to?ms.  The  commerce  ia  composed  of  the 
various  agricultural  producta  before  named,  confectionaiy,  hides, 
paper,  hempaeed,  nut^il,  deal  planks,  cattle,  wool,  coal,  Aa  Above  460 
fairs  and  marketa  are  held  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  stock  and  farm  produoe. 

The  department  contains  1,966,624  acres.    Of  this  area  905,276 
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acrea  are  under  plough  culture ;  222,726  acres  are  meadow  and  graai 
land;  72,088  acrea  are  under  vines;  208.486  acres  are  covered  with 
wooda  and  forests;  474,756  acrea  consiit  of  heath  and  mountain 
pasture;  14,646  acres  are  laid  out  in  orchuda,  nurseries^  and  gaidena; 
15,756  acres  are  occupied  with  rivers,  waters,  irrigating  rills,  Aa ;  and 
54,246  aorea  with  roads,  streets,  and  buildings. 

The  depsrtment  is  divided  into  5  arrondiasements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondiiieinents. 

Cantons. 

Commnnei. 

Popofaition  in  1851. 

1.  dennont-Ferrand    . 

5.  Ambert    .        •        • 
8.  Inoire         .        .    . 
4.  Biom 

6.  Thiers         •        .    • 

14 
6 

9 

18 

6 

108 

58 

116 

188 

SO 

174,126 

90,048 

100,671 

156,085 

76,017 

ToUl    .     . 

50 

448 

696,897 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  ita  chief  town 
Clbbmont-Ferrakd  already  described,  which  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  whole  department  BUlom,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Limagne, 
is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  18  miles  E.S.E.  from  Clermont^  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  college^  a  derioal  aemiiiaiy,  and  3993  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  linen,  pottery,  bricks,  tUes,  and  lime;  and 
trade  largely  in  hemp,  wool,  com,  catUe^  timber,  &e.  Pont-du-Chdteau, 

9  miles  £.  from  Clermont,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  which  ia 
here  croesed  by  a  basaltic  bridge  of  8  aitshes,  is  built  on  the  slope  and 
crown  of  a  hill,  and  has  8562  inhabitants.  It  takea  its  name  from  the 
bridge  and  a  castle  near  the  river.  A  large  portion  of  the  articles 
exported  from  the  department  are  sent  down  the  Allier  from  this 
place,  consisting  of  wine,  hemp,  ivory-black,  coal,  applea,  wood,  com, 
hay,  null-stones,  asphalts,  Aa  Vic^tw-AUier,  the  birthplace  of  Le  Sage, 
12  miles  S.E.  from  Clermont,  has  3185  inhabitante,  and  ia  celebrated 
for  the  mineral  springs  near  it 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  takea  ita  name  from  Amberif  which 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hilla  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Dore^  a  feeder  of  the  Allier,  85  miles  &&  from  Clermont,  in  45"  88'  4" 
N.  lat,  3"  44'  85''  E.  long.,  1742  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
has  tnbunala  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  8044 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  in  general 
well  built;  but  the  streets  are  narrow 'and  crooked.  The  granite 
church  of  St-Jean,  smrmounted  by  its  lofty  spire,  is  the  most  remark- 
able atrocture.  Woollen  doth,  blankets,  laoes,  garters,  serge,  linen,  pina^ 
tape^  woollen  yam,  and  a  laige  quantity  of  printing  and  engraving 
paper  are  manufactured.  8t,'Amand' Roche 'Savine,  6  miles  from 
Ambert,  has  silver-lead  minea,  and  2294  inhabitants.  SL-Anthime,  a 
large  village  8  milea  K  from  Ambert,  has  a  population  of  3425.  Arlane, 

10  milea  S.  from  Ambert,  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above 
the  Dora^  haa  a  mineral  springs  and  a  population  of  4890,  who  menu- 
iscture  blond  lace,  linen,  and  small  wares. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Afotre  (the  ancient 
luiodmftm),  ia  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Couae  and  the 
Allier,  in  45*  82'  87"  N.  Ut,  8"  15'  18'  £.  long.,  1309  feet  above  the 
sea,  20  miles  S.S.K  from  Clermont,  and  haa  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce^  a  coUeRC,  and  5785  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is 
in  general  a  well-built,  dean,  and  regularly  laid  out  town,  all  the  prin- 
dpal  Btreeta  abutting  on  a  great  central  squars  in  which  markets  are 
held.  The  pariah  church,  which  has  a  curioudy-decorated  exterior, 
and  has  been  numbered  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France* 
ia  the  prindpal  structure.  Copper  ware  and  nut-oil  are  the  diief 
industrial  products.  The  minenl  springs  of  .^tenf^  and  the  numeroua 
volcanic  rooka  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  deserve  mention. 
Ardetf  12  miles  S.W.  from  Issoire,  in  a  country  bristling  with  volcanic 
rocks,  standa  on  the  Qrande-Couae,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants. 
Betae,  16  miles  W.  from  Issoire,  built  on  an  enormous  mass  of  black 
basalt,  of  which  substance  the  houses  are  constructed,  stands  on  the 
Couze,  and  haa  2096  inhabitants  In  this  town  is  a  curious  drcular 
structure,  which  some  think  to  be  a  temple  of  the  sun,  others  an 
andent  baptistery.  Two  miles  N.W.  from  Besse  is  the  Lake  Pavin, 
which  occupiea  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  on  a  high  mountain- 
peak  of  the  Mont-Dores.  Sk-Oermaiin'Leatbron,  6  miles  S.  from  Issoire, 
haa  a  population  of  2185.  Sattx-Manga,  5  milea  K  from  Issoire,  is  a 
small  place  of  2049  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  camlet,  scythes, 
saw-blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  leather. 

4.  Of  the  fourth  arrondissement,  the  chief  town,  Biom,  is  built  on 
a  hill  above  the  Ambone,  a  feeder  of  the  Allier,  in  45"*  58'  89"  N.  lat, 
3*"  6'  54"  S.  long.,  1178  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  9  miles  N. 
from  Clermont^  and  haa  10,269  inhabitanta  in  the  commune.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Comrt  for  the  departments  of  Allier,  Cantal, 
Haute-Loire^  and  Puy*de-D0me ;  it  haa  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce^  and  a  college.  The  Btreeta  are  wide ;  the  housea  arc 
constructed  with  lava,  and  have  an  andent  look ;  the  courts  of  justics^ 
the  hosmtala,  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  are  built  in  a  good 
style.  The  whole  town  is  surrounded  bv  shady  walka,  one  of  wiuch 
ia  adorned  with  a  column  in  honour  of  I/esaix,  the  hero  of  KarengOb 
The  chapd  built  by  Jean  de  Beney,  first  duke  of  Auveigne,  in  1882, 
for  the  service  of  the  ducal  palace  (now  the  court-house),  still  remaiiu 
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entire,  fttld  oontalns  magnificent  windeWR  of  the  best  period  of  gluss* 
painting.  The  other  struotures  Worthy  of  note  are  the  cathedral,  the 
oom-niark<*t,  and  the  reaervoir,  whldh  is  fed  by  an  aqueduct.  Linen, 
leather,  and  brandy  are  the  chief  manufactnree;  theae  articles,  together 
Witii  wine,  com,  hemp,  fruits,  nut-oil,  and  preeervea,  form  the  items  of 
a  cousiderable  commerce.  Aiffve-Perte,  the  birthplace  of  the  chancellor 
De  THopital  and  the  poet  Delille,  is  a  well-built  little  town,  situated 
in  a  fertile  wheat  district,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Riom,  and  has  3093 
inhabiUuta.  Near  it  there  is  a*  mineral-spring  gushing  out  from  the 
foot  uf  a  hill  called  Buttenle-Montpensier,  the  summit  of  which  com- 
mands a  maguificent  view,  and  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
caotle,  demolished  in  1 637,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  other 
towns  are  small :  among  them  is  Randam,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Riom, 
population  2149.  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  was  owner  of  the  fine  estate  and  splendid  mansion  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Polt^nacs  near  Randans,  was  a  great  benefactress  to 
this  town.  Tiie  mansion  commands  fine  views  over  a  level  country, 
with  the  mountains  of  Forez,  the  Puy-de-Ddme,  and  the  Mont-Dores 
in  the  distance. 

5.  The  fifth  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  Thiers,  which  stands 
on  the  crown  and  slope  of  a  high  hill,  above  the  Durolle  (a  feeder  of 
the  Dora),  24  miles  RN.E.  from  Clermont,  in  46'  51'  15"  N.  lat, 
8°  83'  5"  £.  long.,  1312  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  Consultative  chamber  of 
manufactures,  a  council  of  prud'bommes,  a  college,  and  9984  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  very  irregularly  built,  though  some  of  the  houses 
are  good ;  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  sum* 
mit  of  the  hill  presents  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
district  of  Limagne  and  of  the  majestic  mountains  of  AuVergne.  The 
Ticinity  abounds  in  wild  and  pieturesique  sites,  in  juxtaposition  with 
Tine  clad  hills  and  rich  meadows.  On  the  hill  slopes,  and  among  the 
rocks  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Durolle,  are  numerous  small  habita- 
tions, all  resounding  with  the  noise  of  the  hammer  or  th6  file.  The 
Durolle,  which  runs  through  a  narrow  gorge  called  Trou-d'Enfer,  close 
to  the  town,  forms  several  small  cascades,  and  drives  the  machinery  of 
numerous  iron-foi'ges  and  paper-mills.  The  church  of  St  Jean  is  the 
most  remarkable  building  in  this  town.  The  leading  manufactures 
are  cutlery,  hardware,  and  paper ;  broadcloth,  sewing  thrsad,  ribands, 
playing-cards,  chessmen,  and  leather  are  also  made.  OanrpHrey  8  miles 
8.  fruui  Thiers,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dore,  has  a  population  of  3592, 
and  manufactures  of  woollens,  small  wares,  and  pottery.  Lwntx, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  8  tniles  W.  by  8.  from  Thiers,  is  a  pretty 
well-built  town,  with  8001  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  pottery  and 
leather.  Marin^ues,  situated  12  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Thiers,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Merge  with  the  AUier,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
Bumerous  tan-yards  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe-  and  glove-leather : 
population,  4109.  St,-Rem%  8  miles  N.E.  from  Thiers,  has  4081 
Inhabitants,  who  manufacture  superior  cutlery. 

The  department  forma  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Clermont;  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Riom,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  University- Academy  of  Clermont-Ferrand ;  and  belongs 
to  the  20th  Military  Division,  of  which  Clermont-Ferrand  is  head- 
quarters. It  returns  five  members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the 
French  empire,     f  Auyihgnb  ;  CLERUoif t-Ferra.nd.] 

{Didionnaire  de  la  France;  Annwiire  poi$r  I* An 
4u  Commerce  ;  Official  Pa/pert) 

PUY-L'EVfeQUE.     [Lou.] 
.  PUYLAURENS.    [Tabu.] 

PWLLHELI,  Caemarvonahir*,  a  matket-town,  sea-port,  municipal 
and  parllamenUry  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parishes  of  Denio  and  Llannor,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  in  Si"  64'  N.  lat.,  4'  24'  W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  8.  by  W. 
from  Caernarvon,  and  284  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough  of  Pwllheli  in  1851  was  2709.  The  berough 
is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  12  oounoillors,  of  whom  one  is 
mayor,  and  is  conttibutary  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  Pwllheli  Poor-Law  Union  contains  82 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  92,889  acres,  and  A  population 
in  1851  of  21,6^6. 

Pwllheli  consists  of  one  long  weU-bnilt  street.  In  the  town  are  a 
parochial  chapel,  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists,  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  The 
harbour  has  at  its  entrance  a  round  rock,  called  Careg  yr  Imbill,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  which  it  is  johied  by  a  range  of  sand-hills; 
vessels  of  about  60  tons  find  accommodation  in  the  harbour.  Ship- 
bnilding  employs  some  of  the  population.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
are  the  market-days.  Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Lobsters^  oysteit, 
crabs,  and  mussels  are  abundant,  and  salmon  of  good  quality  are  taken. 
The  f«nds  on  the  beach  are  well  adapted  for  batlanip. 

PYDNA.     [MaobdoHia.! 

PYRAMUS,  RIVER.    [AiritOLiA.] 

PYRENEES  (the  Pyrenei  Montes  of  JnUua  Cnsar  and  the  Pyr^n^ 
2  Strabo  and  Lucan),  a  range  o^  mountainB  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay^  and  constituting  a  natural 
oatrier  between  France  and  Spain.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  An  oflfeet  which  rune  in  a  northerly  direction  between 
tte  Aude  and  the  Lpto,  and  forms  in  this  part  the  watershed  between 
the  Bay  of  Biseay  and  the  Mediterranean,  U  uwally  said  to  connect 
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the  l^fnneea  with  the  O^vennes  HountaiOB;  <m  theweBt^  the  pvoloaga- 
tion  of  the  Pyrenees  fbrms  the  mountains  of  QuipuBOoa,  Biscay, 
Asturiaa,  and  Oallida,  which  terminate  in  the  capes  Ortegal  and 
Finislerre,  and  the  other  headlands  of  the  northwest  of  Spain.  The 
present  article  however  is  a  notice  of  that  part  only  of  tlM  system  to 
which  the  name  of  Pyrenees  is  usually  applied. 

The  area  csscupied  by  these  mountainB  is  comprehended  between 
42'  10'  and  48*  20^  N.  Ut.,  8*  20^  B.  and  2*  0'  W.  long.  The  length 
of  the  chain  ttom  Cape  Creux,  near  the  town  of  Rosas,  in  Catalonia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediteirancan,  to  the '  port*  of  Passages  in  Quipuaooa, 
is  about  270  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  east-by-south  to  wvet-by- 
north.  The  breadth  varies  from  about  20  miles  near  the  eastern 
extremity,  to  about  60  miles  near  the  centre,  and  to  40  miles  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Pyrenees  pass  along  the  border 
of  the  following  departments  of  France,  enumerated  in  order  from 
east  to  west : — ^Pyr^n^es-Orientales ;  Aridga ;  Haute-(3aronne ;  Haute9> 
Pyrdn^ ;  and  Basses  Pyrdndes.  In  Spain  the  Pyrenees  pass  through 
Catalonia,  the  valleys  of  Andorre  and  Arran,  Aragon,  and  Navarre. 

The  range  of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  regarded  as  eonsisting  of  two 
parts,  both  having  the  same  general  direction,  but  not  forming  one 
continuous  line :  the  point  of  dislocation  is  near  the  head  of  the 
Qaronne;  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  the  principal  ridge  is  more 
advanced  toward  the  north  than  between  the  bead  of  the  Garonne  and 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  point  at  which  the  two  parts  of  the  chain 
approach  each  o&er  is  oocupied  by  a  group  of  mountains  whi.-h 
unite  them  to  one  another.  The  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
steeper  than  the  northern  :  the  ascents  on  the  Spanish  side  are  invari- 
ably more  rugged  and  difficult  The  French  valleys  generally  asceDd 
toward  the  main  ridge  by  a  sueoession  of  steps  and  terracea  As  in 
most  other  great  mountain  systems  the  loftiest  snmmite  are  not 
found  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  main  ridge,  bat  at  short  distances 
from  it,  in  some  of  the  numerous  spurs  thrown  out  on  both  aides  of  il 
Lateral  branches  inclosing  valleys  are  thrown  off  at  points  where  the 
main  ridge  rises  into  lofty  summits;  while  the  heads  of  the  valleys 
are  marked  by  depressions,  which  constitute  the  natural  passes  between 
one  side  and  the  other  of  the  mountains.  Towards  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Pyrenees  these  depressions  ara  called  'cols,*  as  in  the 
Alps :  in  the  central  and  western  parts  they  are  more  commonly 
designated  '  porta'  The  principal  branches  thrown  off  on  the  northern 
side  are  the  Corbi^res  Mountains,  which  cover  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  department  of  Ande,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aade ;  the 
ridge  already  allnded  to  as  forming  part  of  the  watershed  betwemi  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  and  by  a  certain  latitude  of  exprss- 
sion  said  to  connect  the  C^vennes  with  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  range 
that  separates  the  basins  of  the  Adour  and  the  Qaronne. 

At  their  easteni  extremity  in  Cape  Cerb^re  the  Pyreneee  are  abont 
1470  feet  high  above  the  sea;  they  rise  rapidly  as  they  proceed  west- 
ward, reaching  1920  feet  near  Bellegarde;  after  a  slight  deprsesion 
here,  which  forms  the  Pass  of  Partus,  they  swell  to  the  lofty  mass  of 
Costabona,  whence  springs  to  northward  the  spur  crowned  by  the 
Canigou,  9185  feet  high.  The  principal  ridge  attains  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet  not  far  from  Mont-Louis,  and  instead  of  the 
hitherto  rounded  summit  terminating  in  plateaus  covered  with  forests 
or  pastures,  it  begins  to  assume  bolder  and  more  imposing  forma ;  a 
crest  briBtUng  with  peaked  summits  and  scarped  rocks^  frowning 
chasms,  and  precipices  become  the  leading  featursa  Sinking  to 
5118  feet  to  form  the  pass  of  La-Perohe,  it  soon  rises  to  6394  feet^  and 
increases  to  7678  feet  near  the  valley  of  Vio-Dessos ;  here  again  there  is 
a  swell  to  above  9000  feet,  which  sends  out  northward  the  spur  that  eon- 
tains  Montoalmi  whose  summit  is  10,518  feet  high.  From  this  ]Mu-t  to 
the  *ouit!e  of  the  Qaronne  in  the  Val-d' Arran  Uie  height  of  the  chain 
Is  almost  uniformly  about  7673  twt.  After  bending  round  the  Val- 
d' Arran,  another  massive  swell  tftkes  plate  in  the  main  ridge,  whence 
projects  to  the  southward  the  gigantic  spur  containing  the  Maladetta, 
which  reaches  the  height  of  10,663  feet,  and  is  one  of  several  peaks 
that  are  gathered  nearly  in  a  semioircle  round  the  Peak  of  N^thou, 
or  Malahite,  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,168  Ibet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  Maladetta  and  the 
Yal  d'Ossau,  the  principal  chain  reaches  its  greatest  height^  the  crest 
mamtaining  an  elevation  of  8820  feet,  while  the  spurs  thrown  out 
north  and  south  contain  several  very  lofty  peaks,  among  which  are — 
the  Punta-de-Lardana^  11,000  feet;  the  Tours-de-Marbor^,  the  hi^est 
of  whiehhas  an  elevation  of  10.660  feet;  Mont-Perdu^  10,991  f«et; 
the  Yignemale,  10,817  feet;  the  Pio-du-Midi,  9486  feci  In  this  part 
also  are  numerous  Ukes,  glaciers,  cascades,  and  indosed  between  the 
lateral  ranges,  ttansverse  valleys  of  great  length  abounding  in  magni- 
flcent  scenery.  West  of  the  Yal  d'Ossau  the  summit  of  the  main 
ridge,  as  well  as  of  the  branches,  again  assumes  the  generally  rounded 
form,  and  in  many  places  is  covered  with  pastures ;  here  and  there 
however  are  still  seen  peaks  exceeding  7500  feet  in  height  The 
range  at  its  western,  as  at  its  eastern  extremity,  ia  crossed  by  several 
practicable  passes,  called  'ports,'  or  'oota,'  the  Boost  important  of 
which  are  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Fk^nch  departnaaata  named 
above.  The  Pyrenees,  as  considered  in  this  article,  terttliiate  near 
Fuenterabia,  in  the  masses  which  inclose  the  vaUey  of  the  Bidaaua, 
while  the  main  ridge  continues  its  western  deune  under  TariooB  names 
across  the  north  of  Spain. 

AH  the  great  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  an  tnnanrae.    The  tale- 
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bead  is  usually  at  a  'ool'  or  a  'port,'  and  tbe  TaUey  extends  for 
many  miles  towards  tbe  north  or  south,  bounded  by  lateral  branches 
of  the  mountains.  The  longest  valleys,  as  that  of  the  CHronne,  and  the 
yalley  of  Lavedan,  whioh  is  watered  by  tbe  Gave-de-Pau,  are  near  the 
centre  of  the  great  range.  Many  of  the  valleys  present  a  succession 
of  basins,  or  circular  hollows,  locally  oalled  '  oules,  through  which  the 
stream  whioh  waters  the  valley  winds  slowly,  assuming  a  character  in 
keeping  with  the  sceneir  of  these  secluded  spots.  These  basins  are 
usually  elevated  one  above  the  other,  and  they  communicate  by 
narrow  and  deep  ravines,  or  by  a  slope  or  descent  more  or  less  steep. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys,  where  these  basins  are  more  frequent 
and  more  perfect  in  their  form,  they  often  contain  lakes  or  tarns. 
Tarns  are  numerous  on  the  {french  4de  of  the  mountains;  on  the 
Spanish  side  they  are  rare.  Some  of  them  are  in  very  elevated 
sites  from  6000  to  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  elevated 
lake  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Plo-du-Midi.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
Lake  of  Oo,  are  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the  head 
of  some  of  the  valleys  is  found  an  '  oule/  '  oll%'  or  hollow,  surrounded 
by  walls  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  and  forming  a  oirq^ue  or  amphi- 
theatre. The  most  famous  of  these  circular  vale-heads  is  the  Cirque 
of  Oavamie,  celebrated  for  its  romantio  scenery.  [Ptb^n^bs, 
Hautes.] 

The  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Pyrenees,  according  to 
Malte-Brun,  occurs  at  the  height  of  0269  feet  on  the  northern  slopes, 
and  8311  feet  on  the  southern.  The  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pyrenees  varies  considerably.  It  is  warmer  at  the  extremities, 
because  of  the  inferior  height  of  tbe  mountains  and  the  proximity 
of  the  sea ;  this  is  especially  the  case  at  the  eastern  extremity,  where 
the  olive  grows  luxuriantly.  The  winters  are  short,  and  in  the  lower 
valleys  snow  rarely  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two.  In  the  upper  valleys 
the  climate  is  more  rigorous.  The  lower  slopes  are  in  many  parts 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  beech ;  the  piue^  the  fir,  the  box,  the 
rhododendron,  the  Alpine  rose,  the  dwarf  willow,  and  a  varie<^  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs  grow  higher  up  the  sides.  The  summers  are 
very  warm,  and  vegetation  in  all  the  valleys  ii  veiy  luxuriant. 
Thunder-storms  are  frequent 

Many  riven  rise  in  the  Pyreneea.  Those  on  the  southern  side, 
except  a  few  near  the  eastern  extremity,  flow  into  the  £bro.  The 
waters  of  the  northern  slopo,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bidassoa, 
whioh  flows  directly  into  the  ocean,  are  carried  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  by  the  Adour,  the  Ari^i^e,  and  the  Gbronne;  or  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Aude,  the  Tech,  the  Tet,  and  the  Qly.  There 
are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Those  of  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  Bagn^res-de-Luohon,  Barrages,  St.- 
Sauveur,  in  the  valley  of  Lavedan ;  Cauterets ;  £aux-Bonnee,  in  the 
valley  of  Ossau;  Eaux-Chaudes,  in  an  acyaoent  vallev;  Az,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aridge;  Alet,  in  that  of  the  Aude;  and  some  others^ 
are  of  oonsiderable  note. 

In  the  higher  Pyrenees  small  glaciers  are  of  frequent  ooourrenoe; 
they  are  found  adjacent  to  the  loftiest  peaka.  AvaUnohea  also  ooourf  as 
in  the  Alps.  The  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees  are  found  on  the  slopes  of 
the  loftier  mountains,  not  occupying  deep  gorges  or  vaUeys,  as  in  the 
Alps ;  neither  are  they  as  in  the  latter  mountaina  contiguous,  but 
separated  frequently  by  oonsiderable  intervals.  They  are  frequently 
traversed  by  deep  fnicturea  or  chasms.  Olaciem  aM  found  only 
between  the  valleys  of  Arron  and  Ossau,  and  for  the  moat  part  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  mountains. 

The  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  are  the  haunts  of  the  inrd,  a  variety 
of  the  chamois,  of  smaller  sise  and  brighter  colour.  The  bear  and 
the  wolf  are  also  found.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  afford  pasturage 
in  summer  to  numerous  flocks,  which  are  driven  thither  firom  the 
plains  or  lower  slopes  where  they  pass  the  winter.  Medicinal  plants 
abound.  The  mountaineers  are  a  flne  intelligent  race  of  men.  An 
unhappy  and  despised  race  of  men,  commonly  but  falsely  said  to  be 
disfigured  by  goitre,  are  found  in  the  western  Pyrenees,  where  they 
are  called  Cas^ta.  They  were  formerly  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  degradation  :  in  the  churches  they 
had  a  distinct  place  which  they  reached,  not  by  the  same  entrance  as 
other  Ghrbtians,  but  by  a  side-door  made  purposely  for  them.  The 
contlition  of  the  Cagota  has  been  ameliorated  by  advancing  civilisation, 
and  they  are  now  nearly  absorbed  by  intermarriage  with  the  mass  of 
the  population.  Qoltre  and  cretinism  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Pyrenean  valleys,  but  they  have  never  been  confined  to  the  Cagota 
alone.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  tbe  Cagota  are  descended  from 
a  tribe  of  Saracens. 

Although  hot-springs  exist  in  most  of  the  vaUeys  of  the  Pyreneea 
yet  there  ia  no  appearanoe  of  voleanio  action  in  the  structure  of  the 
mountains,  the  maas  of  which  is  composed  of  primitive,  transition, 
and  secondary  formations^  The  primitive  rocks,  which  foim  tbe  least 
part  of  the  mass,  oompriae  granite  and  gneiss;  these  rocks  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Pyrenees  are  found  on  the  north  alope  conaiderably 
below  tbe  crest  of  the  chain,  but  towards  the  west  they  form  the 
crest  itself  and  part  of  the  aouthem  slope.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  range  micaceous  schist  is  found  and  primitive  limestone  extends 
between  the  Qaronne  and  the  Ari^ge.  Sienite^  porphyry,  serpentine, 
and  trap  are  occasionally  met  with  among  the  varietiea  of  tbe  primi- 
tive formationa.  The  transition  rocks,  which  form  the  larger  part  of 
these  mountains^  are  clay-alate  and  graawacko'slate,  which  extend  in  two 


beds  from  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the  other,  resting  in  %  very  inclined 
position  upon  tbe  primitive  formations.  Band«  of  red-sandstone  and 
alpine  limestone  occur  along  the  chain  chiefly  on  the  southern  slope, 
and  also  nearly  uuinterruptedlv  on  the  northern  slope,  but  not  in  such 
great  masses.  Ophite  is  found,  not  in  strji^ta,  but  in  isolated  masses, 
generally  at  the  entrance  of  the  valleys.  The  Pyrenees  are  rich  in 
iron-ore;  copper  also,  lead,  and  silver  exist  in  the  mountains  that 
flank  the  valley  of  Baigorry ;  some  gold  is  washed  down  by  tha  Salat, 
the  Ari^ge,  and  the  (Aronne.  Fine  statuary  and  beautiful  coloured 
marble  are  quarried. 

The  moat  important,  because  most  practicable,  passes  of  the  Pyraneea 
are,  nroceeding  from  east  to  west,  the  Col-de-Pertus  commanded  by 
the  fortress  of  Bellegarde,  through  whioh  runs  the  road  from  Perpignan 
to  Barcelona^  practicable  at  all  seasons,  and  for  vehicles  of  every  kind ; 
the  Col-de-la-Perche,  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Mont-Loui«,  com- 
municating between  French  and  Spanish  Cerdsgne :  the  Portde-Silo, 
through  which  runs  the  road  from  Toulouse  and  St.-Oirons  to  Lerida : 
the  Port-de-Viella,  by  which  commuoioation  is  kept  up  between  the 
valley  of  Arran  and  the  rest  of  Spain :  the  Port-de-Canfrano,  through 
which  runs  the  road  from  Ol^ron  by  tbe  valley  of  Aspe  to  Jaca :  the 
Port  of  Oriason  and  the  Port  of  Boncevaux,  or  Boncesvalles,  through 
which  runs  tbe  road  from  SU-Jean-Pied-de-Port  to  Monreal :  and  the 
Port-de-Maya,  communicating  between  Bayonne  and  Pampeluna.  The 
main  road  from  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne  to  Madrid  crosses  the 
Bidassoa  near  the  sea,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain.  It  was 
by  the  Pass  of  Pertus  that  the  armies  of  Hannibal  and  Julius  Cassar 
crossed  the  Pyreneea  Charlemagne  advanced  into  Spain,  ad.  778,  by 
the  pass  of  Boncesvalles,  where  his  rear-guard  suffered  great  loas  from 
the  hardy  mountaineers.  Among  the  slain  was  the  renowued  Bolaud, 
whose  name  still  lives  in  the  trAditions  of  the  country,  besides  being 
given  to  the  famoua  Br^he-de-Boland,  the  high»tt  pass  of  the 
Pyrenees  (about  9000  feet),  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  by  a  blow 
of  his  sword.  There  are  above  50  passes  ui  the  Pyr  nees,  but  except 
those  mentioned  (not  including  the  Brdohe-de-Rohmd)  few  are 
traversed  unless  it  be  by  smugglers  or  adventurous  tourists. 

PTRgN^GS,  BASSES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
lies  between  42''  47'  and  43'  85^  N.  Ut,  0'  2'  fi.  and  I"  46'  W.  long., 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Landes  and  Gkrs,  E.  by  tlukt 
of  Hautes-Pyr^ndes,  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Spain,  and  W.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  greatest  lensfth  from  east  to  west  is  88  miles ;  the 
breadth  variea  from  13  to  55  miles.  The  area  is  2943*8  square  miles. 
The  popuUtion  in  1841  was  451,683 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  446,097, 
whicn  gives  151*869  to  the  square  mile,  being  22*716  below  tbe  average 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  old  principality  of  Bbark, 
Basse-Navarre,  the  Basque  districts  of  Soule  and  Labour  [Babqdbs, 
Path  dbb],  and.  a  portion  of  Cbalosse.  It  takea  its  name  from  its 
position  on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  which 
send  out  numerons  offshoots  to  the  north-west,  dividins;  the  surface  of 
the  department  into  a  great  number  of  valleys,  each  watered  by  a 
dear  rapid  stream  that  ultimately  falls  into  the  ADOua  on  the  northern 
boundary.  From  the  Basque  word  for  running  water  these  mountain 
rivers  are  called  '  gavea.'  The  prinoipal  of  them  are  the  GkvedePau, 
whioh  drains  the  north  eaat,  and  the  Qave^*01oron  (formed  by  the 
gaves  that  drain  the  valleys  of  Aspe  and  Oasao),  which  runs  through 
the  central  districts.  More  to  westward  are  the  Bidouze  and  the 
Kive  (this  enters  the  Adour  at  Bayonne),  the  Kivalle,  whioh  rises  in 
Spain  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Gasoogne  at  St.-Jean-de-Lus,  and  the 
Bidassoa,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Franoe  and  Spain  for  a 
short  distance  before  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Bisoay  below  Fuente- 
rabia.  Timber  and  other  articles  are  floated  down  all  these  rivers 
almost  from  their  sources ;  such  of  them  as  fall  directly  into  the  sea 
h:ive  a  tide  navigation  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths. 

The  lower  vaUeys  of  the  department,  the  principal  of  whioh  are 
those  of  Baigorry,  Soule^  Aspe,  and  Os.^au,  are  fertile.  The  vale-heads 
in  many  instances  have  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  Qocally  called 
'  oule '  from  the  Spanish  '  oUa,'  pot),  inclosed  bjr  high  mouu tains,  and 
connected  with  the  valleys  by  narrow  gorges;  some  of  them  also 
present  beautiful  cascades.  The  high  vaUeys  and  lower  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees  afford  excellent  pasture,  on  which  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  mules,  and  li^ht  Navarrese  horses  are  fed.  The  hill-sides 
are  in  general  oovered  with  vinevards,  which  yield  very  good  wine, 
and  wi&  plantations  of  fruit  and  ohestnut>trees.  The  annual  produce 
of  wine  ia  about  7,150,000  gallons,  the  best  kinds  being  those  of 
Juran9on  and  Gan.  The  high  mountaina  are  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  forests  of  pins^  fir,  and  oak,  which  afford  good  ship  timber. 
Along  the  Adour  there  is  some  marsh  land,  and  in  the  north-west^  and 
near  the  sea,  there  are  some  naked  barren  wastes.  Of  wheat  the 
produce  ia  not  enough  for  the  consumption;  other  orops  are  rye^ 
barley,  oats,  millet,  chestnuts,  and  maiae,  which  last  forms  the  prin- 
cipal flotide  of  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  growing  of  flax  and  hemp^ 
the  trade  in  hams  chiefly  carried  on  in  Pau  and  Bayonne,  and  the 
traffic  in  mulea  and  cattle  with  Spain,  are  the  most  important  aourcea 
of.  wealth  to  the  agriculturist. 

The  Pyrenees  consiat  of  primitive  rocks  (especially  granite  mingled 
with  gneiss),  which  occupy  however  but  a  small  space  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  tranaition  rocka  (graawaoke^  grauwacke-slate,  clay-slate^ 
and   transition   limestone)    form   the   principal  component  of  the 
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mountainfl,  skiitiiig  tbe  nudens  of  primitiTO  rooka  by  which  they  are 
supported.  The  aeoondary  formationB,  especially  the  new  red-eand- 
atone,  and  the  Alpine  Umeitone  which  overiiea  it^  form  the  predominant 
roekfl ;  the  former  is  ohaerred  in  the  higher  part  of  the  moontainfli 
where  it  osually  exceeds  the  transition  rocks  in  eleTation ;  the  latter 
appears  in  the  lower  slopes  and  at  the  base  of  the  moimtaina,  extending 
northward  in  several  parts  to  the  banks  of  the  Adoor  and  the  Gave- 
de-Paa.  The  immediate  yioinity  of  these  livers,  and  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  department,  which  extends  across  the  GaTo^le-Plau,  are 
occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  Masses  of  secondary  trap  rocks 
are  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  yalleys  watered  by  feeders  of  the 
Nive;  the  Gktve-d*  Oloron,  and  the  GaTende-Pau.  The  formations  of 
the  cretaceous  group  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  but 
considerably  altered  in  their  mineralogical  character  by  their  Ticinity 
to  the  granite. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  comprises  sUrer,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  coal,  salt,  cobalt,  and  sulphur;  slate,  marble  of  all  colours, 
granite,  alabaster,  rotten-stone,  and  marL  Of  the  numerous  mineral 
springs  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Eaux-Bonnee  and  Eaux-Chaudes, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Yal-d'Ossau.  Game  abounds  in  the  highlands, 
and  includes  roebucks,  bean,  chamois,  ortolans,  Aa 

The  height  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  snow  that  lies  on  them  several 
months  in  the  year,  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  great  niunber 
of  springs,  streams,  marshes,  and  rivers,  which,  presenting  a  consider- 
able surface,  absorb  a  laige  quantity  of  heat^  modify  the  temperature  of 
the  department  very  considerably,  and  render  it  much  less  genial  and 
more  cold  than  one  would  expect  from  the  latitude.  From  the  end 
of  February  to  the  end  of  April  the  south  wind  blows  regularly, 
changing  winter  into  spring;  weet  winds  succeed  for  the  next  two 
months ;  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  the  north  and  north- 
west winds  prevaiL  In  some  valleys  men  and  women,  the  latter 
especially,  are  very  subject  to  goitre,  the  diseased  gland  in  some  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  the  head. 

The  manufactures  include  linen,  calico,  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
flannel,  drugget,  hosiery,  Beamese  caps,  carpets,  chocolate,  liqueur 
and  common  brandy,  paper,  leather,  pottery,  and  iron.  ShipB  are 
built  on  the  Adour  and  on  the  coasts  The  commerce  is  composed  of 
the  various  products  already  named,  and  of  wine,  liquorice,  rosin, 
prepared  skins,  wool,  hides,  deal  planks,  colonial  produce,  salt,  Aa 
Highway  accommodation  is  afibrded  by  6  national  and  20  depart- 
mental roads:  two  of  the  former  lead  across  the  Pyrenees  from 
Bay onne  to  Spain,  one  through  St-Jean-Pied-de-Port  by  the  'ports' 
or  passes  of  Orisson  and  Roncevaux ;  the  other  to  Pamplona  by  the 
pass  of  Maya.  A  railway,  opened  in  1854  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne, 
gives  the  department  rapid  means  of  intercourse  with  Paris,  and 
connects  it  with  the  general  railway  system  of  France. 

The  department  was  comprised  in  the  Roman  Novempopulana.  It 
ia  inhabited  chiefly  by  two  distinct  races,  the  Beamese  and  the 
Basques,  who  difier  from  each  other  in  character  and  language.  There 
are  also  several  of  that  once  degraded  race,  the  Cagots,  who  it  ii 
believed  are  descended  from  the  Saracens: 

The  surface  measures  1,888,713  acres.  Of  this  area,  886,049  acres 
are  under  tillage;  163,723  acres  are  natural  pasture ;  57,269  acres  are 
laid  out  in  vineyards;  323,188  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and 
forests;  15,885  acres  are  occupied  with  orchards,  nurseries,  and 
gardens ;  841,997  acres  consist  of  unproductive  mountain  and  barren 
moor;  87,106  acres  are  covered  with  streets,  roads, and  buildings;  and 
24,820  acres  with  rivers,  waters^  and  lakes. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  sub-divisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Csatons. 

Commones. 

PopnUtion  In  1851. 

1.  Pan         .        ,        • 
S.  Oloron        •        •    • 

3.  Orthes     .         •        • 

4.  Bayonne      •        •    • 

5.  Haulfon  .        • 

11 
8 
1 
8 
6 

185 
80 

185 
53 

109 

136,57» 
75,475 
83,579 
88,185 
74,180 

Total     .        .     . 

40 

561 

446,097 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondisaement,  and  of  the  whole  department^  the 
capital  is  PA.n.  Xescor,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Pan,  ii  built  on  the  sbpe 
of  a  bill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave^e-Pau,  and  has  a  population 
of  2096 ;  before  the  revolution  of  1789  it  was  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  and  had  a  college  of  Bamabites.  The  church  of  Lescar  is 
reckoned  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France.  Morlatu,  once 
the  caoital  of  B^am,  and  the  residence  of  its  viMounts,  is  situated  5 
milea  K.E  from  Pau,  and  has  1886  inhabitants.  For  several  centuries 
there  was  a  mint  in  this  town,  at  which  the  livrea  morlanea  were 
coined.  Horse-races  were  established  here  by  Gaston  IV.  Nay, 
situated  on  the  Gave^ie-Pau  at  the  extremity  of  a  fertile  plain  10  milea 
a  by  £.  from  Pau,  is  a  well-built  town  with  8227  inhabitsnts,  who 
manufkcture  woollen-cloths,  drunet,  blankets,  calico,  hosiery,  caps, 
and  leather.  PorUae,  15  miles  SM,  from  Pau,  on  the  Louase,  a  feeder 
cf  the  Gave-de-Pau,  has  a  population  of  2128. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  OUronf  or  Oloron, 
situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the 


Aspe  and  the  Ossau,  which  hers  unite  to  form  the  Qave-d'Olaron,  is 
an  ancient  town,  with  6272  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient /Imro,  or  Bloreiuimm  Oiviuu,  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollen  caps,  hoaiery , 
woollen-yan,  horn  and  boxwood  combe,  leather,  and  paper.  There  is 
a  good  trade  with  Navarre  and  Aragon  in  wool,  sheep-skma,  hams,  and 
cattle.  A  high  bridge  over  the  Aspe,  under  which  there  are  eeveral 
mills,  joins  the  town  to  SaibUe-Maine-dP  (Horon^  a  well-built  little  town 
of  3629  inhabitanta.  In  this  town,  there  is  a  street  called  Rae-des- 
Cagots  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  that  unfortunate  raoe; 
in  the  ancient  parish  church  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  separate  door 
and  holy  water  basin  of  the  Cagota.  Arudy,  prettily  situated  in  a 
fertile  territory  watered  by  the  OMau,  is  10  miles  8.  from  Oloron,  and 
has  about  2000  inhabitants,  several  of  whom  are  Cagota.  The  church 
of  Arudy,  like  that  of  Sainte-Marie,  gives  evidence  of  the  loathing 
with  whidi  this  race  was  formerly  looked  upon.  Arudy  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  wool,  catUe,  sheep,  com  and  agricultural  produce, 
as  the  shepherds  and  graaieni  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  dispose  of 
their  atock  and  buy  provirions  in  the  town.  Larwu,  a  small  place  of 
1814  inhabitants,  8  miles  S.  from  Arudy,  is  a  depdt  for  the  mast  and 
ship-timber  from  the  Pyrenees  for  the  French  marine.  It  haa  also 
ironforgee.  Not  far  from  this  town  is  the  valley,  village,  and  baths  of 
Eaux-Chaudes,  and  a  little  further  south  is  the  Pic-du-Midi-de-Pau,  a 
granite  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  9700  feet  high,  being  the 
highest  point  within  the  department  Laaeubtj  a  laige  village  with 
a  population  of  3040,  standa  on  the  Buze,  8  mUes  N.E.  from  Oloron. 
Monein,  a  well-built  town,  consiBting  of  several  good  streets  abattinic 
on  a  central  square^  ia  aitoated  8  miles  N.  from  Oloron,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Baise^  in  a  oountiy  productive  of  excellent  wine^  and  has 
5873  inhabitants.  There  are  iron-,  copper*,  and  lead-minea  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  ship-timber. 

3.  The  third  airondissemeut  takee  its  name  from  its  chief  town 
Orthxz.  Saliet,  8  miles  W.  from  Orthes,  takes  its  name  from  its 
abundant  salt-springs ;  it  stands  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Gare-d'Oloron, 
and  has  a  conaiderahle  trade  in  salt  and  hams.  The  population  of 
SaUes  is  7852. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondussement  the  chief  town  is  BATOinrB.  X«- 
Boiiide^U-Olairence,  14  miles  £.  from  Bayonne,  has  2097  inhabitanta^ 
who  manufacture  hosiery,  caps^  and  leather.  There  are  copper-  and 
iron-mines  near  it  JBidaeKe,  19  miles  B.  from  Bayonne,  on  the 
Bidouze,  which  is  here  navigable,  is  a  pretty  town  with  2869  inhabit- 
ants. Satparren,  11  milea  S.E.  from  Bayonne,  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  country,  has  5870  inhabitants  in  the  commune^ 
and  a  great  number  of  tanneries  for  shoe  and  white  leather,  and  a 
large  trade  in  cattle.  SL-JeaiHie-Lugf  a  small  sea-port  at  the  month 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  over  which  a  bridge  leads  to  the 
suburb  of  SiSmrre,  has  a  population  of  3208.  The  town  is  pretty 
well  built^  and  is  defended  bv  two  forts,  near  one  of  which  there  is  a 
Ughthouse.  UataintZf  7  miles  S.  from  Bayonne,  is  a  collection  of 
hanflets  on  the  left  bsnk  of  the  Nive,  and^  haa  a  population  of  2348. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1789  it  vras  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  Basque  territory  of  Labour.  The  administrative  council  of  Labour 
called  'bilcar,*  and  consisting  of  the  heads  of  fiunilies,  met  in  a  rocky 
wood  near  Uatarita  for  the  dedsion  of  questions  affecting  all  the  eom- 
munea  of  the  territory.  Except  the  president  and  secretary,  who  sat 
on  stones  by  a  large  block  which  served  for  a  table,  the  members  of 
the  bilcar  stood  leaning  on  their  blackthorn  sticks,  or  against  the  old 
oaks  that  grew  in  a  circle  round  the  place.  The  privilege  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  was  taken  away  firom  thui  people  by  the  revolution  of 
1789. 

5.  The  fifth  anondiBsement  takes  its  name  from  ManUon,  a  small 
town,  with  a  college  and  1167  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Gave-de- 
Gaison,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts— one  built  on  a  lull  surmounted 
by  an  ancient  castle,  and  the  other  in  a  level  plain.  Maul^n  was  the 
capital  of  the  Basque  district  of  Soule.  The  tribunal  of  first  instance 
is  at  SL-Paiaii,  a  little  walled  town  with  1619  inhaMtants,  aituated 
in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bidouae.  SL-Btimne-de- 
Baigorry,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of 
about  3300.  The  valley  commencea  on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  from 
which  it  extends  about  11  miles  in  a  northern  direction,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  8  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  the  Honrepeteca, 
which  falls  into  the  Nive^  a  tributary  of  the  Adour.  Thero  are  ridi 
copper-  and  iron-mines  in  the  valley,  and  laige  copper-  and  iron-works 
for  smelting  and  refining  the  ores.  8t,-Jean-Pied-dO'PoH,  a  small 
fortified  town,  with  a  population  of  2332,  is  situated  on  the  Nive, 
18  miles  W.  b^  S.  from  Maul^n ;  it  takes  the  latter  part  of  its  name 
from  its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  port  or  pass  across  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view ;  the  citadel  stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands  three  passes  by 
which  France  may  here  be  entered  from  Spain.  Not  far  from  this 
town,  is  Roncevaux,  or  RoneuvalUo,  fkmous  for  the  defeat  of  Charle- 
magne in  778,  and  for  the  death  of  Roland :  in  the  Anguatinian  abbey 
of  Ronoevaille,  as  the  place  is  properly  called,  the  monks  display 
some  memorials  of  the  illustrious  paladin,  whose  memory  is  still 
glorious  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  department  forms  tiie  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne;  it  is 
Included  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  ^u,  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  BordsMix ;  and  belongs  to 
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the  13th  Militarj  Diyfgion,  of  which  Bayonne  is  head-quartan.  It 
retunia  three  memben  to  the  Legialative  Chamber  of  the  French 
empire. 

(iHeUcnnaiire  de  la  France:  Annuairt  powr  VAn  1858;  AwMaire 
du  Commerce  ;  Oficial  Papert.) 

PTR£n£:BS,  HAUTES,  a  department  in  the  sonth  of  France,  lies 
between  42''  89'  and  48"  S4'  N.  lai,  0"  80'  E.  and  0**  20'  W.  long., 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Gers,  EL  by  Haute-Garonne, 
S.  by  Spain,  and  W.  by  Basftea-Pyrdn^ea.  Its  greatest  length  ii  about 
70  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  45  miles.  The  area  is  1748*4 
square  miles;  the  population  in  1841  was  244,196;  in  1851  it  amounted 
to  250,934,  which  gi^es  148-522  to  the  square  mile,  being  81*062  below 
the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  districts  of  Bioorrb  and 
Quatres-Vall^s,  and  a  portion  of  Ndbouzao.  The  Quaire'  ValUee,  or 
Four  Valleys  of  Aure,  Barousse,  Magnoac,  and  Yeste  formed  part  of 
the  county  of  Armagnac,  a  subdiyision  of  Gksoogne.  Castelnau-de- 
Magnoao  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Quatre-Vall^,  which  now  form 
the  south-east  of  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^^  and  the  south- 
west of  Haute-Garonne. 

The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  Pyrenees,  which  attain 
their  greatest  heii^ht  on  the  southern  boundary,  where  Monte*Hala- 
detta,  Mont-Perdu,  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Yignemale  group, 
reach  respectively  10,868,  10,991,  and  10,817  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
Stretching  northward  from  this  great  mountain  barrier,  the  depart- 
ment presents  a  surface  diversified  by  plains,  hills,  forests,  valleys, 
gorges,  high  mountains,  torrents,  and  wateifallii.  Two  lateral  ofibets 
of  the  Pyrenees  extend  northward  and  terminate  in  the  two  ranges 
of  hills  that  inclose  between  them  the  fine  plain  of  Bigorre.  Between 
this  plain  and  the  main  range  of  the  Pyrenees  occur  a  great  number 
of  picturesque  valleys,  where  the  scenery  comprises  within  little 
compass  the  quiet  well-sheltered  village,  the  snow-clad  mountain,  with 
rocky  precipitous  sides,  or  with  slopes  shaded  by  dark  forests,  and  the 
whole  echoing  with  the  noise  of  waterfalls,  or  animated  by  the 
cheerful  babble  of  the  furiously-running  'gave.'  Among  the  most 
noted  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  Cauterets,  celebrated  for  ita  hot 
springs.  In  most  instances,  the  valleys,  which  in  their  higher  parts 
contract  at  intervals  to  mere  gorges  wide  enough  to  afford  a  passage 
for  the  troubled  waters  of  the  gave,  terminate  in  vale-heads  that  take 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Of  these  vale-heads  that  called  the 
Cirque-de-Qavamie  must  be  specified.  The  road  or  path  to  this  vale- 
head  from  the  village  of  GMres  pssses  some  savage  mountain  scenery, 
and  amoDg  a  chaos  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  many  of  them  large 
enough  to  afford  singly  sufficient  material  for  building  a  cathedral. 
On  reaching  the  vale-head  one  sees  a  vast  semicircle  of  precipitous 
rocks,  about  1640  feet  high,  broken  into  three  stages  or  steps,  on  one 
of  which  a  glacier  rests,  forming  part  of  the  ice*fifld  of  the  Mont- 
Perdu  group.  From  a  k^e  among  the  glaciers  on  this  lofty  mountain, 
the  Gave-de-Gavamie,  the  head-water  of  the  Gave-dt^-Pau  leaps  down 
the  savage  side  of  the  Cirque  828  feet  at  a  single  bound,  and  striking 
against  one  of  the  steps  or  ledges  above  meutioned  is  dashed  into 
spray,  which,  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  forms  an  infinite  number 
of  rainbows,  some  of  a  completely  circular  form.  The  broken  waters 
from  this  point  form  several  cascades  (these  again  divide  into  a  greater 
number  on  striking  the  next  ledge),  and  at  length,  unitiog  at  the 
bottom,  after  a  total  fall  of  above  1600  feet,  roar  in  a  torrent  stream 
through  a  hollow  vault  worn  out  under  the  rock  strewn  floor  of  the 
Cirque  of  Gktvarnie.  Excursions  are  made  over  rocks,  snow,  and 
glaciers,  from  Gavamie  to  the  Tours-du-Marbor^,  and  to  the  pass 
called  Briche-de-Roland,  a  colossal  gap  in  the  mountain-wall  880  feet 
wide,  and  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  Roland,  of  the  famous 
sword,  is  fabled  to  have  made  for  his  followers,  and  which  is  now 
frequented  only  by  smugglers  and  adventurous  tourists.  There  are 
many  more  practicable  passes  however  than  the  Br&che-de-Roland,  at 
a  height  of  6000  to  7000  feet»  but  all  of  them  are  subject  to  tre- 
mendous hurricanes,  and  such  is  the  danger  in  threading  them,  that 
it  is  a  received  axiom  that  among  these  stormy  heighte  ''  Uie  son  must 
not  wait  for  the  father,  nor  the  father  for  the  son." 

The  Pic-du-Midi-d^Bigorref  which  stends  in  front  of  the  main  mass 
of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Bigorre,  rises  to  the 
heis^ht  of  9486  feet  above  the  sea-IeveL  It  is  ascended  not  without 
difficulty  by  the  valley  of  Barnes  and  the  gorge  of  Chip.  In  dear 
weather  the  view  from  ite  summit  is  truly  msgnificent :  to  the  south- 
ward the  Pyrenean  range  extends  in  a  vast  crescent  mass,  surmounted 
at  different  distances  by  tremendous  peaked  or  rounded  heights,  whose 
slopes  are  covered  with  snow  heaps  or  with  ice-fields  tlut  contrast 
strongly  with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  dark  brown  rocks  near  them. 
To  the  northward,  all  inequalities  of  surface  seem  annihilated,  and  a 
vast  plain  spreads  itself  out  before  the  eye,  comprising  the  depart- 
mente  of  Basses-Pyr^o^es,  Gers,  and  Haute-Garonne. 

The  hilly  region  which  extends  over  a  great  portion  of  the  depart* 
ment  north  of  the  Pio-du-Midi-de> Bigorre,  is  furrowed  by  numerous 
streams  flowing  through  lateral  valleys  of  great  beauty,  and  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Adour  or  the  Garonne.  The  fine  plain  of  Bigorre, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Tarbes,  inclines  gradually 
towards  the  north.  The  ranges  that  inclose  it  on  the  east  and  west 
are  covered  with  woods  throughout  their  entire  length ;  the  Adour 
and  ite  feeders  drain  it;  good  high  roads^  diveiging  fh>m  Tarbes^  and 


several  other  branch  roads,  traverse  ite  surface,  which  is  strewed  with 
towns,  villag^,  and  hamlete  in  all  directions. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Adoub,  which  runs  through  the  depart- 
ment from  south  to  north :  the  Gabonni  and  ite  feeder  the  Neste, 
which  drain  the  south-eastern  districte ;  the  Gave-de-Pau,  which  flows 
through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Cauterete  and  Argelds  in  the  south- 
west^ on  ito  way  to  join  the  Adour ;  the  Gbbs  and  the  Baise,  feeders 
of  the  Garonne ;  and  the  Larros,  a  tributary  of  the  Adour,  which  drain 
the  north-east  of  the  department  The  Alaric  Canal  serves  for  ths 
irrigation  of  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour ;  it  is  about 
80  miles  in  length,  and  turns  above  60  mills.  It  commences  below 
Bagn^res,  passes  a  little  east  of  Tarbea,  through  Rabastens,  and  enters 
the  Adour  below  Maubourguet    This  canal  wa?  opened  in  ▲.D.  507. 

The  climate  is  in  general  good  and  healthy,  the  temperature  in  the 
plains  of  Bigorre  is  mild ;  but,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  surface  of  the  department,  different  temperatures  may  be  obteined 
by  varying  the  elevation.  All  the  atmospheric  phenomena  sucoeed 
each  other  in  the  highlands  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  inconstancy. 
The  prevailing  wind  blows  firom  the  south-west^  and  it  is  attended 
very  frequently  with  violent  rains.  The  spring  is  mild,  but  sometimes 
late  froete  are  destructive  to  the  young  vegetation ;  summer  is  dry  and 
windy ;  the  autuom  is  invariably  fine  and  clear;  the  winter  foggy. 

The  common  com  producte  of  the  department  are  insufficient  for 
the  consumption ;  budc-wheat,  maize,  potetoes,  figs,  mulberries,  &&, 
are  also  grown.  About  6,000,000  gallons  of  good  white  and  red 
wines  are  made  annually.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  good  butter  and  cheese  are  made ;  mules,  asses,  and  horses  are 
reared,  and  also  pigs  and  large  numbers  of  poultry,  especially  geese, 
the  legs  of  which  are  salted  for  export  Bees  are  carefully  tended, 
and  honey  and  wax  are  abundant. 

The  loftiest  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  department  are  composed 
of  granitic  rocks,  which  are  also  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  Lavedan,  between  G^dre  and  Gavamie,  in  the  valley  of  U^  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Aure,  near  the  village  of  Plan,  and  in 
detached  portions  in  one  or  two  other  places.  The  Pio-du-Midl-de- 
Bigorre,  and  the  surrounding  district  between  Arreau  in  the  valley  of 
the  Neste,  and  Cautenfts,  are  occupied  by  mica-slate.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Pyrenees  however  is  composed  of  transition  rocks,  namely, 
olay<slate  and  grauwacke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primitive  for- 
mations, and  limestone  toward  the  foot  of  the  chain  and  the  plains  at 
ite  base.  ■  The  red-sandstone,  or  red-marl  formation,  b  founa  in  one 
or  two  places^  chiefiy  on  the  east  side  of  the  department  A  narrow 
district  extending  eastward  from  Bago^res-de-Bigorre  to  Haute- 
Garonne,  is  occupied  by  Alpine  limestone.  The  north  of  the  depart* 
ment  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  Iron,  copper,  sine,  lead, 
manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  found,  but  no  mines  are  worked ; 
marble  of  different  colours,  building-stone,  slate,  granite,  amianth, 
kaolin,  marl,  fuliers'-eartb,  aud  potters'-clay  are  raiud.  Mineral  and 
hot'springs  abound. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  is  limited  to  cattle,  com,  mules 
and  horses  for  Spain,  timber,  oak-steves,  hoops,  the  agricultural  pro« 
ducte  before  named,  some  linen,  cotton-  and  woollen-stuffs,  cutlery, 
nails,  hides,  Ac    About  80  fairs  are  held. 

The  department  contains  1,118,988  acres.  Of  the  whole  area  about 
236,000  acres  are  under  the  plough;  110,000  acres  consist  of  grass* 
land;  88,000  acres  are  planted  with  vines ;  256,000  acres  are  covered 
with  woods  and  foreste ;  480,000  acres  consist  of  heath,  moor,  or 
mountain  pasture ;  and  about  20,000  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards, 
gardens,  nurseries^  &c. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissementa,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  foUovrs :— 


ArrondiMemcats. 

Cantons.       Commanes. 

Popalation  in  1861. 

1.  T«rbes    .        • 

2.  Ar^tlte       •         •     • 
8.  Bagndret 

11 

5 

10 

197 
102 
202 

112,968 
42.668 
96,418 

Total    .        •    . 

20 

601 

260,984           - 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissementa  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
chief  town  is  Tarbes,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour,  in  48"  18'  58"  N.  lat,  0**  4'  41"  £.  long.,  1022  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  at  a  diitance  of  24  miles  K  by  3.  from  Pan,  and  has 
12,668  inhabltante  in  the  commune.  The  streeU  are  wide,  regular, 
and  clean,  the  waters  of  the  Adour  being  distributed  by  canals  through 
all  parte  of  the  town;  the  houses  are  low,  built  of  marble,  boulders, 
and  bricks,  and  covered  in  with  slatea.  There  are  three  handsome 
squares,  and  outside  the  town  a  beautiful  walk  called  the  Prado.  Of 
the  old  ramparto  there  is  no  longer  a  trace ;  but  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  eounte  of  Bigorre  still  stends,  and  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The 
other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  prefect's  residence,  formerly  the 
bishop's  palace;  the  hospitel ;  the  theological  and  communal  colleges; 
the  Ursuline  barracks,  once  a  convent;  the  normal  school ;  the  baths; 
the  bridge  over  the  Adour ;  and  the  theatre.  There  are  also  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  two  churches  in  the  town,  which  has  manufactures 
of  paper  and  leather,  and  a  good  trade  in  wine^  iron,  hides,  cattle, 
agi'icultaral  produce,  &a    The  view  of  th«  Pyrenees  from  this  plaoa 
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IS  mQch  admired.  Edward  the  Black  Prlnoe  kept  hia  court  in  Tarbea* 
Mauhoitrgneiy  N.  of  Tarbea,  on  the  Adour,  baa  a  remarkable  cburcb> 
built  by  the  Templara,  and  2202  inhabitants.  Osmn,  &W.  of  Tarbea, 
has  a  popalation  of  8016.  On  a  hill  near  it  there  is  an  ancient  Roman 
camp,  which,  local  tradition  Bays,  was  laid  out  by  Csosar's  lieutenant^ 
Crassus.  Yte-m-Bigorrt^  a  small  town  surrounded  by  larger  suburbs, 
is  situated  12  miles  29^.  from  Tarbes,  and  has  a  college,  brandy  distil- 
leries, tan-yards,  and  4644  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  defended  ^7 
a  strong  castle,  built  in  1151|  and  of  whidi  there  are  still  some 
remains.  The  places  that  give  name  to  the  other  cantons  are  mere 
Tillages. 

2.  The  second  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  Argelii,  or 
Argeiet,  a  small  town  with  a  college  and  1589  inhabitants,  situated  at 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lavedan,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gave-d'Azan,  a  feeder  of  the  Gave-<le-Pau,  18  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Tarbes.  St,-Pi,  situated  in  a  country  rich  in  copper-  and  lead' 
mines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Argel^,  has  a  population  of  2972,  who  manufacture  nails  and  box- 
wood oombs,  and  export  roofing-elates.  Lourd^t  5  miles  E.  from  Bt- 
P^,  stands  on  the  Gave-de-Pau,  and  is  built  at  the  meeting  of  five 
high  roads  round  a  rock,  surmounted  by  an  old  castle  of  the  counts 
of  Bigorre,  and  on  the  slopes  of  a  ravine  which  is  traversed  by  a 
torrent.  The  houses  are  pretty  well  built^  but  fix>m  the  nature  of  the 
ground  the  streets  are  irregular.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  and  4146  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place ;  remains 
of  ancient  towers,  said  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  are  seen  here. 
By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  this  town,  with  the  rest  of  Bigorre,  was 
ceded  to  the  English  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  the  French  king,  John. 
The  history  of  Lourdes  forms  an  admirable  story  in  Froissari.  A 
few  miles  S.  from  Aigel^s,  at  the  small  village  of  Pierrefitte,  the  road 
diverges  into  two  branches,  which  lead,  through  narrow  gorges  sepa- 
rated by  a  mountain  mass  above  7000  feet  in  height,  to  the  famous 
hot  springs  of  Cauieretz  and  Sk-Sauvewr,  Cautereti  is  about  7  miles 
from  Pierrefitte.  The  road  which  leads  to  it  is  cut  with  great 
engineering  skill,  and  presents  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in 
this  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  baths  are  very  numerously  frequented 
in  July  and  August,  About  6  miles  from  Cautereti  is  the  famous 
Pont-d*^9pagne,  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  number  of  pine-trem  thrown 
across  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  rocks,  into  which  two  mountain  streama 
leap  and  unite,  while  the  sides  of  the  ravine  are  covered  with  dark 
nine-forests,  diversified  here  and  there  by  granite  eliffa  that  shoot  up 
mto  spires  and  pinnaclea.  Not  far  from  the  Pont-d'Espagne  are  the 
Zae-deQauU,  the  largest  tarn  among  the  Pyrenees,  and  near  it  the 
Vignemale,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  France.  rPTBEVEX&] 
The  ruad  to  the  baths  of  8t-Sauveur  passes  through  Lum,  9  milea 
S.E.  from  Pierrefitte,  the  narrow  gorge  presenting  scenery  similar  to 
that  already  noticed.  Lua  is  a  clean  village,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pio-deBeigoms,  a  high  mountain  of  easy  approach,  commanding 
a  magnificent  view,  and  on  a  crystal  stream  that  fiows  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  ravine  in  which  the  town  stands.  The  population 
of  LuB  is  2640.  The  church,  which  was  built  by  the  Templars,  is  a 
remarkable  structure,  a  good  deal  resembling  a  fortress.  Half  a  mile 
S.W.  f)rom  Lua  are  the  hot  baths  of  St-Sauveur,  and  about  2  miles 
N.E.  are  the  still  more  famous  bsths  of  Bar^get,  Bareges  is  inhabited 
only  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  at  which  time  it  is  visited  by 
about  1800  invalids.  The  springs  are  the  highest  in  the  Pyrenees; 
the  winters  consequently  are  long  and  cold,  so  that  no  population 
remains,  except  a  few  people  who  take  care  of  the  houses  in  the 
village. 

8.  The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Bagnirw 
de-Bigorre  (the  Aquetuis  Victu  of  the  Romans),  481  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Paris.  It  stands  in  43''  3'  N.  lat,  0**  8'  E.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adour,  and  has  a  resident  population  of  8335  in  the  commune. 
The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  baths,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented from  May  to  the  end  of  October,  during  which  time  the 
population  is  increMsed  to  about  15,000.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot 
of  a  limestone  hill,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  medicinal  waters  flow 
which  supply  the  public  and  private  baths.  There  are  about  70  baths, 
which  vary  in  temperature  from  90**  to  135**  Fahr.  The  waters  of  all 
the  baths  differ  only  in  temperature ;  they  are  clear  and  without  any 
peculiar  taste,  aperient,  and  tonia  Bagn^res  is  perhaps  the  neatest 
and  best-built  town  in  the  south  of  France :  the  streets  are  wide,  well 
laid  out,  well  paved,  and  watered  by  streams  from  the  Adour.  The 
environs  are  very  beautiful  and  extremely  fertile :  tiiere  are  delightful 
walks  in  the  valley  of  Campan  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Adour. 
The  town  contains  a  library  and  reading-rooms,  and  an  establishment 
with  accommodations  for  dancing,  reading,  bathing,  gaming,  theatrical 
performances,  Aa  There  are  sLo  a  college  and  an  hospital  for  the 
poor.  Some  manufactures  of  woollen-stuffs  of  good  quality,  serges, 
crapes,  and  other  fabrics  are  carried  on  here;  paper  is  also  manu- 
factured. Quarriea  of  fine  marble  are  worked  near  the  town. 
Campan  is  a  well-built  town,  situated  on  the  Adour,  about  4  milea 
S.8.E.  from  Begnftres,  in  a  very  rich  and  fertile  valley,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4068,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth  and  paper,  and  export 
marble  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  large 
grotto  near  the  town  filled  with  beautiful  crystallisationB.  The  valley 
of  Campan  is  at  the  source  of  tiie  Adour,  and  comprehends  in  reality 
two  vallsyi^  one  of  item  watered  by  the  Adour,  and  the  other  by  its 


foeder,  the  Traiports.  The  delightful  scenery  of  the  raUey  of  Campan 
forois  one  of  the  attractious  of  the  neighbouring  watering- (dace^ 
Bagn^res-de-Bigojre,  the  most  f^quented  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  mineral  riches  of  the  vallev  constitute  however  its  chief  claim  to 
notice.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  noe-grained  marble  of  different  oolonn^ 
aome  of  purple  and  white  with  veins  of  green,  and  some  of  deep  red 
veined  with  green  and  white.  The  marble  quarries  of  CSampan  hava 
been  long  worked  by  the  government  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
royal  residences  of  France.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  department;  and  the  flocks,  orchards,  and  garden^ 
which  its  inhabitants  generally  possess,  enable  them  to  live  in  com- 
fort The  Pic-du-Midi^e-Bigorre,  which  overlooks  the  valley,  riaes  to 
the  height  of  9544  feet. 

The  depsrtment  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes;  Isindaded 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Pau,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  University-Academv  of  Toulouse ;  and  belongs  to  the  13th  Mili- 
tary Diviuon,  of  whicn  Bayoune  is  head-quartera  It  returns  two 
members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  French  empire 

{Dietionnaire  de  la  France;  Annntairt  fow  I* An  1853;  Annuaiire 
du  Commerce  ;  Official  Papers.) 

PYRfiNfiES-ORIENTALES,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
lies  between  42'  20'  and  42"  55'  N.  Ut,  1**  44'  and  3*  10'  £.  long. 
From  east  to  west  its  greateat  length  is  75  miles;  from  north  to  south, 
85  miles.  The  area  is  1591*4  square  miles.  The  population  in  1S41 
was  173,592;  in  1851  it  was  181,955,  which  gives  114*336  to  the 
square  mile,  being  60*248  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all 
France. 

The  department  is  formed  out  of  the  former  district  of  Rousillon 
and  portions  of  Cerdagne  and  Languedoo,  and  named  from  its  poBitioa 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  bounded  8.  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  except  at  one  or  two  points,  whore  it 
encroaches  on  theur  southern  slopes ;  W.  by  the  Val-d' Andorra  and 
Ari^,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  an  ofi&hoot  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Aube ;  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  department  of 
Aube,  from  which  the  Corbi&res  Mountains  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aube  divide  it ;  and  K  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Uie  aouthem 
part  of  the  shore-lake  of  Leucate.  A  plain  of  considerable  width,  and 
in  general  of  great  fertility,  extends  siong  the  coast,  which,  reckoning 
all  its  indentations,  measures  about  45  miles.  The  interior  is  traversed 
by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  of  which  springs  from  Mont-Canigou, 
the  higheat  point  in  the  department  (9135  feet),  and,  curving  from 
south  to  eas^  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tech  from  that  of  the  Tet; 
the  other  range  runs  from  west  to  east,  between  the  Tet  and  the  Qly, 
into  which  last  the  Yerdouble  runs  from  the  south-eastern  slopes  of 
the  Corbi^res.  All  tiiese  mountains  are  furrowed  by  numeroua  valleys 
and  by  streams  that  enter  the  principal  rivers  already  named,  which 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  A  small  portion  in  tiie  weat  of  the 
department  is  drained  by  the  Aube,  which  flows  out  of  the  Pyr^n^ea- 
Orientales  by  the  defile  between  the  Roc-Blanc  and  the  Corbi^res 
Mountains,  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Tech  and  the  Aube,  the  Segre,  a  Spanish  river, 
takes  its  rise.  None  of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  but  the  waters  of 
most  of  them  are  turned  to  good  account  for  fertilising  the  land  by 
means  of  an  excellent  and  extenaive  system  of  irrigation,  whereby,  in 
the  plain  of  Perpignan,  the  valleys  of  the  Tet,  the  Tech,  and  the  Qly, 
not  less  than  70,000  acres  of  land,  are  rendered  exceedingly  productive. 
Two  canals,  namely,  those  of  Millas  and  Perpignan,  date  respectively 
from  the  years  1163  and  1172 :  the  latter  is  nearly  20  milea  long,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  10  feet  and  a  total  fall  of  800  feet 

The  soil  in  the  plaina  of  the  arrondissement  of  Perpignan  consists 
of  a  layer  of  vegetable  earth  about  a  foot  deep,  reating  on  aand 
or  graveL  By  careful  husbandry  and  by  an  extensive  system  of 
irrigation  it  is  made  to  produce  fine  crops  of  wheats  lye,  black  and 
white  oats,  maiae,  millet,  barley,  broad  and  haricot  beans,  flax,  hemp, 
fruits,  fta  The  olive  and  the  vine  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
arrondissement  of  Ceret,  drained  by  the  Tech,  is  with  little  exception 
a  cold  mountainous  country,  cut  up  by  narrow  arid  valleys ;  placed 
aboved  the  region  of  the  vine,  it  produces  only  rye,  oats,  maize, 
chestnuts,  and  pulse.  The  arrondissement  of  Prades,  also  vt> ry  moun- 
tainous, is  diversified  by  several  ranges  of  vine-clad  hills,  and  by 
valleya  inferior  neither  in  soil  nor  cultivation  to  the  plain  of  Perpignan, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  its  products.  The  com  produce  of  the 
department  exceeds  the  consumption.  Of  wine  about  7,000,000 
gallons  are  made  annually.  The  red  wines  of  Rousillon  are  in  general 
of  excellent  quaHty,  agreeable  taste,  strong  body,  and  well  adapted 
for  transport ;  they  are  used  for  giving  colour  and  body  to  the  lighter 
growtha  of  Cahors  and  Auvergne.  The  wines  of  CoUioure  and  Port- 
Vendres  have  the  highest  repute ;  they  become  of  a  golden  hue  with 
age ;  in  this  state  they  take  the  name  of  Rancio  de  Rousillon.  The 
sweet  wines  of  Rivesaltea  hold  the  firat  rank  among  the  dessert  wines 
of  France. 

The  mountains  of  the  department  are  in  many  parts  clothed  with 
fine  forests  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  fir,  and  abound  with  aromatic  and 
medicinal  plants.  The  cork  tree  grows  naturally,  and  is  also  an 
object  of  careful  cultivation.  There  is  but  little  grass  land,  but  the 
breadth  of  heath,  moor,  and  mountain  pasture  is  very  considerable. 
Good  farm-  and  saddle-horwi,  a  great  numbeor  of  mules  for  the 
Spanish  maiketa,  few  horned-cattle,  but  a  large  number  of  aheep 
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eommcm  and  Thibet  goats,  are  bred.  Bees  and  BUkwomiB  are  oare* 
fully  tended  t  honej  and  beea'-wax  are  important  exports.  Poultry, 
game,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

The  Pyrenees  in  this  department  afe  eomposed  almost  ontirflj  of 
granitic  rocks,  a%  also  is  that  part  of  the  Corbidres  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Not  only  the  peaks,  but  the  intervening  valleys  are 
in  great  part  occupied  by  these  formations.  The  mountains  which 
bound  the  valley  of  the  Aude  on  the  western  side,  and  occupy  the 
extremity  of  the  department  towards  the  west^  are  composed  of  mica- 
slate,  which  is  not  found  anywhere  else  in  this  department.  The 
transition  rocks  are  found  near  the  base  of  the  granitic  mountains, 
except  where  their  continuity  is  interrupted  by  the  tertiary  or  alluvial 
beds.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tech  above  Citet,  and  extending  north- 
ward across  the  extremity  of  that  short  spur  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
which  Le  Canigou  belongs,  these  transition  rooks  consist  of  clay-slate 
and  transition  limestone.  About  Yillefranche,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tot,  is  found  a  mass  of  oompaot  gray  limestone,  inclosing  beds  of  gray 
marble  veined  with  red  and  green.  The  loealitiee  occupied  by  these 
two  masses  of  transition  rocks  are  isolated  in  the  district  of  the 
granitic  formations.  The  valley  of  the  Qly  from  Estagel  upwards, 
and  that  part  of  the  Corbi^res  which  lies  at  the  bead  of  the  valley, 
are  formed  of  transition  rocks  (chiefly  compact  gray  limestone)  which 
skirt  the  granitic  district  on  the  north,  and  extend  into  the  department 
of  Aude.  The  valleys  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  S^gre  are,  in 
this  department,  occupied  by  the  transition  rooks.  A  small  poi*tion 
of  the  department  to  the  north  of  Estagel  is  occupied  by  the  Alpine 
and  Jura  limestone,  which  formations  extend  northwiurd  into  the 
department  of  Aude,  where  they  overspread  a  large  district.  All  the 
easatern  side  of  the  department,  comprehending  the  sea-ooast,  the 
plain  which  extends  for  some  miles  inland  from  the  ooast^  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Gly,  the  Tet,  and  the  Tech,  are  oooupied  by  tertiary 
formationa  A  great  number  of  iron-mines  are  worked,  and  the  ore 
is  smelted,  and  converted  into  malleable  iron  at  175  forges  and  furnaces, 
by  means  of  charcoal  prepared  on  the  spot.  Copper,  lead,  bismuth, 
and  alum  are  found.  A  coal-mine  is  worked  near  Estavar ;  marble, 
alabaster,  granite,  and  steatite  are  quarried.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  hot  and  mineral  springs,  the  most  frequented  of  which  are  those  of 
AmSlielea-BainBf  formerly  called  Arlet-ka-Baitu. 

Besides  wine  and  iron,  the  industrial  products  include  coarse  woollen 
oloths,  leather,  corks,  knit  stockings  uid  oaps,  brandy,  whip-handles, 
common  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are 
actively  plied,  and  laxige  quantities  of  sardines  and  anchovies  are 
preserved.  The  coasting  trade  in  the  leading  articles  named,  and  in 
wool,  oil,  honey,  &c.  is  active.    About  80  fairs  are  held  in  the  year. 

High  roads  lead  from  Narbonne  and  Carcassone  to  Perpignan, 
whence  southward  there  are  three  others^Kine  leading  to  Port 
Vendres ;  another  to  Spain,  by  the  port  or  col  of  Pertus,  oommanded 
by  the  fortress  of  Bellegarde ;  and  a  third  which  crosses  by  the  port 
of  La-Percho  to  Puyce^a  in  Spain,  where  it  is  joined  br  the  road 
from  Toulouse,  up  the  valley  of  the  Ari^ge  through  tae  port  of 
Puymorens.  Another  road  through  C^ret  enters  Spain  near  Prats- 
de-MoUo. 

The  climate  ia  good :  the  heats  of  summer  In  the  plaina  are  mode- 
rated by  sea-breezes ;  in  winter  tiie  cold  is  not  intense ;  snow  rests 
only  on  the  mountains  of  the  Canigou  and  about  Mont-Louis ;  if  it 
falls  elsewhere,  it  disappears  in  three  days  at  most.  The  south-west 
and  north-west  are  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  mixtare  of  the  langue  d'oe 
[Fbanob],  the  Catalonian,  and  the  Castilian. 

The  department  contains  1,018,526  acrea  Of  the  whole  area  228,714 
acres  are  under  cultivation ;  28,907  acres  are  grass-land ;  94,995  acres 
are  vineyards;  141,658  acres  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests; 
465,580  acres  oonsist  of  barren  heath  and  moor;  22,612  acres  are 
occupied  with  orchards,  gardens,  nurseriee,  and  various  culture ;  and 
88,354  acres  are  covered  with  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  and  marshes. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows  :^- 


Arnmdiuements* 

Cantont. 

Communes. 

Popolalibn  in  1851. 

1.  Ferplgnan       .        • 

2.  C^et  •        .        •    . 

3.  Praces     • 

7 
4 
6 

85 

50 

113 

87,759 
42,125 
52,051 

Total 

17 

248 

181,935 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissementi  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
chief  town  is  Pjbrfignak.  Elne,  the  ancient  lUiberit,  under  the  walls 
of  which  Hannibal  encamped  on  his  way  to  Italy,  formerly  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Rousillon,  stands  on  the 
ilope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tech,  8  miles 
&£.  from  Perpignan,  and  has  2268  inhabitants.  The  emperor  Con- 
stantius  was  murdered  in  tJ^is  town,  and  his  tomb  existed  till  about 
eighty  years  sgo  in  the  church  doistezHi  Klne  presents  a  wide  ruin : 
its  deeay  was  caused  by  the  continual  sieges  it  stood  from  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  The  church,  which  was  opened  Deoember  10, 1058, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  ohob,  and  aisles^  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  roof  supported  on  square  stone  pillars^  Is  a  vary  remarkable 


straeture.  MUkm,  10  miles  W.  from  Perpignan^  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tet,  has  a  population  of  2095,  who  trade  in  oom,  brandy,  beans, 
and  cattle.  8L-Pmul-d9'FeMuiU^,  a  small  place  on  tiia  left  bank  of 
the  Gly,  or  Agly,and  near  its  oonfiuenoe  vrith  the  Boulsaoe,  is  built  on 
a  height  surrounded  by  arid  hills  which  are  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
many  an  ancient  castle,  23  miles  N.W.  from  Perpignan,  and  has  2000 
inhabitants.  Rivesalles,  prettily  situated  on  the  Agly,  in  a  fertile  plain 
environed  by  vine-clad  slopes  that  yield  muscatel  wine  of  superior 
quality,  has  8446  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  flour,  wool, 
ic  The  town  is  5  miles  N.  from  Perpignan,  and  still  has  remains  of 
the  turreted  walls  erected  for  its  defence  by  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
Thuir,  a  walled  town  8  miles  S.W.  from  Perpignan,  situated  on  a 
small  stream,  has  potteries,  tanyards,  paper-mills,  silk-tbrowing  fac- 
tories, and  2490  inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  seized  this  town  on  June 
6,  1793,  and  held  it  till  September  25  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
French  drove  them  out  of  it. 

2.  In  the  second  arroudissement  the  chief  town,  CSrei,  is  situated 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  17  miles  S.S. W.  from  Perpignan,  and  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  3575  inhabitants.  The  town, 
which  is  surrounded  by  high  tower-flanked  walls,  stamls  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tech,  which  is  passed  by  a  very  high  bridge  of  a  single 
arch.  It  is  ill  built,  with  narrow  badly-paved  streets.  Corks,  leather, 
and  copper- ware  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Argd^t^ur-Mer, 
16  miles  E.  from  Cdret,  and  about  2  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
has  a  population  of  2136.  South  of  Argel^  is  the  small  village  of 
Bcltue,  and  near  this  the  strong  fortress  of  BeUegarit,  built  on  a  high 
hill,  and  commanding  the  cols  of  Pertus  and  Punissas,  by  which  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  France  and  Spain.  ilr^-sur-TecA, 
situated  W.  of  C^ret  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teen,  is  a  well-frequented 
market-town  with  2384  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  oak-staves,  hoops, 
leather,  and  iron,  and  trade  in  wine  and  corn.  Near  Aries  are  the  hot 
springs  and  baths  of  AmSlie-let- Bains,  OoUiov/n^  an  ill-built  town 
with  a  small  harbour  and  3476  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  sea,  22  miles  E.  from  Oiret.  The  harbour,  which  admits  small 
craft  only,  is  defended  by  several  forts.  Cork-cutting  and  tunny  and 
sardine  fiiahing  are  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  also 
trade  in  wine,  salt-fish,  &a  Near  Collioure  is  Port^Vendre$t  tha 
ancient  Portua  Venerii,  a  small  fortified  town  with  a  tolerably  good 
natural  harbour,  a  liahthousd,  and  1805  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
com,  wine,  snd  brandy.  PrtUsde-MoUo,  an  irregularly-built  fortified 
town  of  3710  inhabitants,  is  situated  20  miles  S.W.  from  C^ret,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tech,  in  a  wild  country  surrounded  by  savage  moun- 
tains. It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hUl  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
principal  church.  The  defences  are  old,  and  oonsist  of  a  wall  strength- 
ened by  gothic  round  towers  and  several  bastions.  Broadcloth,  swan- 
akin,  woollen  hosiery,  and  whip-handles,  are  the  chief  industrial 
products.     Near  this  town  are  the  sulphurous  hot  springs  of  Prmte, 

8.  Of  the  third  arroudissement  the  chief  town,  Prades,  is  situated 
25  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Perpignan  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  and 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and 
3192  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  in  a  vast  plain  surrounded  by 
high  hills,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  several  villages ; 
it  nas  a  handsome  church  and  a  well-built  hospital  Woollen  olothi 
brown  paper,  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  and  there  is  considerable 
commerce  in  oom,  excellent  fruits,  wine,  fliax,  hemp,  hides,  fine  wool, 
and  cattla  Mont-Lonity  a  small  regularly-built  fortified  town,  was 
erected  under  Louis  XIV.,  on  a  rugged  rock,  commanding  the  bridge 
over  the  Tet  on  the  road  into  Spain  by  the  Col-de-la-Percbe.  The 
situation  is  bleak  and  cold  in  the  extreme.  The  town  consists  of  eight 
straight  streets  of  symmetrically-built  houses ;  there  are  two  squares, 
and  good  barracks ;  the  whole  is  defended  by  parapets,  bastions,  glacis, 
&e.,  and  by  a  citadel.  The  population  is  only  1084.  Lichen  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood :  the  savage  wildneas,  the  waterfalls,  and  the 
frightful  chasms  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  Tet  hurries  in  its 
noisy  course  near  this  place,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  OM^e,  10  miles 
from  Prades,  situated  in  a  gorge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tet,  where 
that  river  is  joined  by  two  torrents,  has  1209  inhabitants  Ftnfa,  6 
miles  KN.E.  from  Prades,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  tha  right 
bank  of  the  Tet,  and  is  a  spot  abounding  with  springs  of  the  purest 
water.  It  retains  still  some  remains  of  its  old  fortifications,  consisting 
of  walls  and  towera  The  town,  which  is  ill  built,  has  two  pretty 
suburbs,  a  college,  and  2040  inhabitants,  who  tnuie  in  hides,  oom^ 
fruits,  flax,  hemp,  and  cattle. 

The  department  forms  the  ssa  of  the  Bishop  of  Perpignan;  it 
is  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  University- Academy  of  Montpellier ;  and  belongs  to  tha 
11th  Military  Division,  of  which  Perpignan  is  head-quartera  It  returns 
one  member  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French  empire. 

(Dtc^umnatre  dt  la  Frames  ;  Annuair$  pwtt  VAn  1853 ;  Anmurin  du 
Commeree;  Official  Papers,) 

PYKAf ONT,  a  county  belonging  to  the  Prlnoa  of  Waldeok,  about  82 
squwe  nules  in  extent,  with  6628  inhabitants  (in  1852),  whose  chief 
occupations  are  agriculture  and  the  breading  of  oattis,  lies  between 
Lippe-Dstraoldy  Prussia,  sad  Hanover.  It  yields  the  prinee  a  revenue 
of  about  8500/.,  of  which  the  mineral  springs  alone  produce  nearly 
2000/.  PgrmoiU,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  town,  of  about  2900  inha- 
bitants, at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  romantie  valley  on  tha  Etamar, 
a  feeder  of  the  Weser.    The  principal  stre.-t,  shaded  on  both  sides  by 
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lofty  lime-trees,  leads  to  a  great  aTenue  and  to  the  celebrated  chaly- 
beate ipriDgs,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  great  bathiDg-house,  which 
contaixis  140  apartments  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  handsome  spacious 
baths,  IB  the  most  important  structure  in  the  place.    There  is  likewise 


QttEEN*S  COUNTY. 


a  salt^pring  at  which  other  baths  have  been  fitted  up.  A  few  hundred 
paces  m>m  the  great  arenue  stands  the  palace  of  Pyrmont,  the 
dence  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.    Above  800,000  bottles  of  the 
from  the  principal  chalybeate  spring  are  exported  annually. 


Q 


QUADRA  ISLAND.    [Vavcoutsr  Islaitd.] 
QUAINTON.      [BUCKIKQHAMSHIBE.] 

QUATHLAMBA  MOUNTAINS,  or  DRACHENBERa  MOUN* 
TAINa    [Natal.] 

Q[fATRE  BRAS.    [Rbabaitt,  South.] 

QUATRE  VALLfiES.    [VYRtvkta,  Hautes.] 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  city  of  Canada  East,  is  situated  on  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  46**  49'  N.  lat, 
71*  12'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was  42,052.  Quebec  is 
alternately  with  Toronto  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  legislature 
for  the  province  of  Canada. 

Quebec  stands  on  a  promontory  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
river  St  Charles  with  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  an  elevated  but  narrow  table-land,  which  for  about  8  miles  forms 
the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Cape  Diamond  presents  a  nearly 
precipitous  face  to  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  descent  to  the  St  Charles  is 
more  gradual  The  height  of  the  platform  of  the  citadel  of  Quebec, 
which  stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  is  338  feet  3  inches  above  the 
St  Lawrence.  The  distance  across  the  ridge  between  the  two  rivers  is 
rather  more  than  a  mile.  The  St  Lawrence  abreast  of  the  town  is 
only  1314  yards  wide;  below  the  point,  the  basin  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  the 
tide  rises  25  feet  Quebec  is  situated  at  that  part  of  the  river  where 
the  St  Lawrence  suddenly  contracts  in  breadth,  and  is  said  to  take  its 
name  from  the  Indian  word  '  kebec,'  which  signifies  narrow. 

Quebec  is  divided  into  the  Upper  Town  and  Lower  Town,  and  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Roche,  St  John,  and  St  Lewis.  The  Lower  Town, 
which  is  the  seat  of  commerce,  is  built  round  the  base  of  the  pro- 
montory. The  custom-house  and  exchange  reading-room  are  in  the 
Lower  Town.  There  are  two  modes  of  ascent  to  l^e  Upper  Town, 
one  by  a  narrow  and  steep  winding  street^  the  other  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  The  Upper  Town  has  a  northerly  aspect,  and  is  well  ventilated ; 
some  of  the  streets  are  rather  narrow,  but  they  are  generally  well 
paved.  All  public  buildings  and  many  private  houses  are  roofed  wititi 
tin-plates,  which  produce  a  very  striking  effect  The  citadel,  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  covers 
about  40  acres  of  ground.  Surrounding  the  Upper  Town  is  a  wall 
mounted  with  heavy  ordnance,  and  pierced  by  five  gates  strongly 
defended.  The  citadel  contains  a  very  extensive  armoury.  The 
parliament  house,  governor's  residence,  post-office,  and  other  edifices 
appropriated  to  government  departments,  are  among  the  public 
buildings.  Quebec  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  bishop  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  The  Protestant  cathedral  is  a  plain  modem  edifice 
with  a  spire.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  lai^e  building 
with  a  heavy  dome  and  spire.  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  Scotch  Church  have  each  a  place  of  worship;  and 
there  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the 
various  religious  bodies.  In  the  market-place  is  a  barrack,  a  spacious 
building,  formerly  the  Jesuits*  college.  There  are  several  large  con- 
ventual establishments.  Among  the  chief  public  institutions  are, 
the  French  college,  the  Royal  Grammar  school,  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  Littfraiy  society,  the  Historical  society,  the  Medical  school,  the 
mechanics'  institute,  the  city  library,  and  several  benevolent  associa* 
tJonsL  A  monument  in  honour  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  stands  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  a  short  way  west  from  the  citadel. 

The  harbour  of  Quebec  admits  ships  of  the  line  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  basin ;  merchant  ships  lie  close  to  the  wharfii  at  the  head  of 
the  basin,  and  in  the  St  Lawrence  abreast  of  the  city.  On  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  above  the  city,  are  extensive  timber  basins. 
Quebec  is  the  great  entrspdt  for  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  The 
total  number  of  ships,  inwards,  during  the  year  1862  was  1231,  of 
506,024  tons  aggregate  burden ;  outwards,  1228  of  518,680  tons. 

Quebec  contains  distilleries,  breweries,  and  soap,  candle,  and 
tobacco  manufactories ;  but  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  is 
■hip-building.  The  ships  built  at  Quebec  during  the  year  1852  were 
06,  of  41,606  tons ;  and  in  1851  they  were  42,  of  27,856  ton&  Steamers 
ply  daily  in  summer  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  between 
Quebec  and  places  down  the  river.  The  city  is  connected  by  electric 
telegraph  with  Montreal,  Canada  West^  the  United  States,  St  John's 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Quebec  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1608.  It  1769  it  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  British  troops  under  General  Wolfe.  The  French 
garrison  was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  Both  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  were  slain  in  the  action.  Quebec  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768.  A  lai^  part  of  the  town 
outside  the  fortifieattons  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1846. 

QUEDLINBURa     [Maodeburg.] 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  ISLAND  and  SOUND.     [Yabcouvxr 

ISLAlTD.] 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  ISLANDS,  also  called  the  ARCHI- 
PELAGO OF  SANTA  CRUZ,  are  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific* 
north  of  the  New  Hebrides,  between  10"  and  12"  a  lat,  165*  and  168* 
K  long.  They  were  discovered  in  1695  by  Mandana.  The  archipelago 
consists  of  five  or  six  iilands  of  moderate  extent^  and  a  great  number 
of  smaller  ones.  Some  of  them  are  surrounded  by  extensive  ooral-reefsL 
The  latest  is  the  island  of  Santa  Crus,  called  by  the  natives  Nitandi, 
which  is  above  20  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  On  the  north-western  shore  of  it  is  Trevenion  Lagoon,  a 
fine  round  harbour,  though  small.  The  other  islands  are  Guerta, 
Tubua,  Lord  Howe,  MalUcolo,  and  Volcano:  the  last  has  an  active 
volcano.  The  laiiger  islands  and  some  of  the  smaller  are  elevated, 
and  apparently  of  volcanic  origin,  but  most  of  the  latter  are  low. 
They  are  well  wooded,  and  very  populous.  They  produce  the  ooooa- 
nut  the  bread-fruit,  and  all  the  products  of  the  Friendly  Islands  and 
New  Hebrides.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Austral 
negroes;  they  have  large  canoes,  and  go  almost  entirely  naked.  It  was 
on  the  island  of  Mallicolo,  called  by  the  French  Wanicoro,  that  La 
Perouse  was  wrecked  and  lost  with  his  crew. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  TOWN.    [Privob  Edwabd  LuAirs.] 

QUEENBOROUGH.     [ECsnt,  Sftfppey,  liU  of.] 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  is  bounded  N. 
b^  King^s  County ;  E.  by  the  county  of  KUdare,  a  detached  portion  of 
King's  County,  and  the  county  of  Carlow ;  S.  by  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny; and  W.  by  Tipperary  and  King^s  County.  It  lies  between 
52*  45'  and  58*  13'  N.  lat,  6*  54'  and  7*  47'  W.  long.  lu  frreateet 
length  firom  east  to  west  is  87  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  88  miles. 
The  area  is  664  square  miles^  or  424,854  acres,  of  which  342,422  acres 
are  arable,  69,289  acres  uncultivated,  11,680  acres  in  plantations^ 
1117  acres  in  towns,  snd  396  acres  under  water.  The  population  in 
1841  was  158.930 ;  in  1851  it  was  111,623. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communicationt. — ^The  county  is  for  the 
most  pert  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Barrow,  but  a  small 
portion  on  the  north  and  a  yet  smaller  portion  on  the  west  side  slope 
towards  the  Shannon.  The  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  oocupy  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  and  for  some  miles  separate  it  from  King's 
County.  These  mountains  are  traversed  on  the  border  of  the  county 
by  a  narrow  defile,  the  Gap  of  Glendine,  which  forms  the  only  com- 
munication in  this  part  with  King^s  County.  The  Dysart  Hills  occupy 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  separate  the  valley  of  the 
Barrow  from  that  of  its  tributary  Uie  Nore.  The  rest  of  the  county 
is  flat,  or  varied  only  by  gentle  undulations.  Bogs  are  numerous  in 
the  central  portions  of  the  county,  between  the  Slieve  Bloom  and  the 
Dysart  Hilla 

The  principal  riven  are  the  Bairow  and  the  Nore.  The  Barrow 
rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  and  has  a  winding  oourse  to  tiie 
border  of  the  county,  a  little  above  Portarlingtou ;  it  continues  its 
coune  eastward  along  the  boundary,  except  just  about  the  towns  of 
Monasterevan  and  Athy  in  Kildare,  till  it  quits  the  county  a  little 
below  the  town  of  Carlow.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  for  baiges  from 
Athy,  about  40  miles  from  its  source.  The  Nore  rises  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Tipperary,  enters  Queen's  County  on  the  south-western  side^ 
not  far  from  Borris-in-Ossory,  and  flows  first  north-eastward,  then 
eastward  to  Castletown.  Below  Castletown  it  turns  on  the  souUi- 
east  and  flows  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which,  before  finally 
quitting,  it  separates  for  a  short  distance  from  Kilkenny  oounty.  The 
Lower  or  Little  Brosna,  or  Brusna,  which  joins  the  Shannon  below 
Banagher,  rises  within  the  western  boundary  of  the  county;  and  the 
Clodagh,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Brosna,  which  joins  the  Shannon 
above  Bansgher,  rises  within  the  northern  boundary.  The  only  lake 
is  Lough  Annagh,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county;  it  does  not 
exceed  a  mile  in  length. 

A  branch  of  the  Grand  Cansl  from  Monasterevan  entera  the  oounty 
at  its  north-eastern  comer,  and  there  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  runs  westward  about  12  miles  to  Mountmellick ;  the  other, 
known  as  the  Athy  Canal^  runs  12  miles  southward,  entering  Kildare 
oounty  near  Athy,  just  below  which  town  it  joins  the  Barrow. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway  crosses  the  county  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  connecting  it  with  Dublin  on  the  one  side 
and  with  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  other.  The  road  from  Dublin  to 
Limerick  passes  through  Ballybrittas,  Maryborough,  Mountreth,  and 
Borris-in-Ossory.  The  road  from  Dublin,  by  Athy  and  Cashel,  to 
Cork  passes  through  Stradball^  and  Abbeyleix.  A  road  from  Dublin 
to  Birr  passes  through  Portarhngton  and  Mountmellick.  Other  roads 
are  numerous,  and  those  to  the  market-towns  are  generally  well  laid 
out^  and  in  good  conditioa 
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Geology^  Mineraiofft/t  isc, — The  greater  part  of  Qneen'B  County  is 
included  in  the  limeatone  district  which  overspreads  a  laige  part  of 
Ireland,  The  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  sand- 
stone, with  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  coaL  Mica^ate  occurs  on  the 
summits  and  higher  acclivities.  A.  portion  of  the  Dysart  Hills  is 
formed  by  the  coal-measures.  An  esker  or  gravel  ridge,  called  the 
Ridge  of  Maryborough,  extends  about  eight  miles  northward  from 
that  town,  continuing  with  interminions  to  King's  County.  Potters^ 
clay  is  found,  and  is  employed  in  making  tiles^  garden-pots,  and  other 
coarse  earthenware.  Suidstone  of  a  soft  texture,  suited  for  hearth- 
stones and  chimney-pieces,  is  quarried;  as  are  also  slates^  and,  in  a 
few  places,  marble. 

Climate,  SoU^  and  Produce. — The  general  surface  bein|f  high  and 
open,  the  climate  is  generally  dry  and  free  from  fogs.  It  is  decidedly 
salubrious,  notwithstanding  the  exhalations  from  extensive  tracts  of 
bog.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  There  are  some  large  tracts  of 
bog,  resting  on  clay  or  gravel,  which  are  capable  of  being  converted 
into  fine  productive  land.  On  the  east  side  of  the  SUeve  Bloom 
Mountains,  a  yellow  clay  lying  on  gritty  gravel,  and  on  the  west  side 
a  strong  red  clay  good  for  oats  and  potatoes,  are  very  much  interspersed 
with  wet  spongy  ground,  and  broken  by  protruding  rocks.  There  is 
good  limestone  for  manure  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Dairies  are 
numerous.  There  is  a  small  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics,  and 
some  families  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  linen  and  cotton.  A, 
factory  for  extracting  sugar  from  beetroot  has  been  formed  at  Mount- 
mellick.  In  1853  tibe  number  of  acres  under  crop  was  151,656,  of 
which  18,874  acres  grew  n^eat,  85,397  acres  oats,  11,222  acres  barley, 
bere,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  19,619  acres  potatoes,  14,606  acres  turnips, 
2259  acres  mangel-wurzel/  carrots,  parsnips,  vetches,  and  other  green 
crops;  14  acres  flax,  49,665  acres  meadow  and  clover.  In  1841, 
including  an  equivalent  of  2831  acres  for  detached  trees,  there  were 
13,961  acres  growing  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  fir,  mixed  timber,  and 
fruit.  In  1852  on  11,294  holdmgs,  there  were  11,923  horses,  5347 
mules  and  asses,  56,624  cattle,  75,745  sheep,  28,292  pigs,  5794  goats, 
.'md  191,643  head  of  poultry.  The  value  of  the  Uve  stock  here 
enumerated  was  estimated  at  598,8452. 

JHvitions  and  Townt, — Queen's  County  lies  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of 
Leighlin  and  Ossory,  with  small  portions  in  the  dioceses  of  Kildare, 
ICilhiloe,  and  Dublin.  It  contains  53  parishes,  and  is  divided  into  11 
baronies— Ballyadams,  Clandonagh,  ClarmaUagh,  Cullenagh,  Mary- 
borough East  and  West,  Portnahinoh,  Slievemarigue,  Stradbally, 
Tinnehinch,  and  Uppei*woods.  The  principal  towns  are  Ma.rtbobouqh, 
MouNTHELLiCK,  and  part  of  PoRTABLnroroK,  which,  with  Abbetlbix, 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles.  The  following  towns  and 
villages  we  notice  here,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851 : — 

BallinaJsiU,  population  1109,  a  market  and  post-town,  13  miles  S.S.K 
from  Maryborough,  contains  a  handsome  pansh  church,  with  a  tower 
and  spire ;  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  two  National  schools ;  a 
market-house,  and  a  district  dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  every  month, 
and  on  the  Thursday  after  Whit-Sunday.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day. 
The  castle  is  now  in  ruins.  Ballinakill  was  incorporated  by  James  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliaments 

JBorriS'in'Ossory,  population  804,  a  market-  and  post-town,  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nore,  16  miles  S.S.W.  from  Mary- 
borough, consists  of  a  single  street,  and  contains  a  neat  court-house, 
which  is  used  as  a  chapel  of  ease ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel :  a  National 
school ;  a  bridewell ;  and  a  dispensary.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  place.  Fairs  are  held  seven  times  a  year.  Borris  was 
anciently  defended  by  a  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins. 

Durrow,  population  1085,  a  small  market-town,  16  milef  S.  from 
Maryborough,  is  watered  by  the  Erkin,  a  feeder  of  *he  Nore,  and  is 
agreeably  environed  by  the  demesne  of  Castle-Durrow,  a  seat  of  Lord 
J^hbrooke.  It  consists  of  a  few  regular  streets,  opening  into  a  square ; 
the  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  roofed  with  slate.  It  contains 
a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dispensary,  and  an  infantry 
barrack.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  fairs  nine  times  a  year. 

Oraigue,  population  1527,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Carlo'JT,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Barrow. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  extending  nearly  haU  a  mile 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  contains  a  pansh  ohiirch,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  public  school,  built  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  a  National  scnool,  two  tan-yards,  and  a  flour-milL  Fairs  are 
held  four  times  a  year. 

Mounirathf  population  2101,  a  market-  and  post-towU)  8  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Maryborough,  contains  a  neat  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Methodist  and  a  Quakers  meeting-house,  a  monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Patrick,  with  a  classical  scnool  attached;  a  nunnery, 
dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  with  schools  attached ;  and  two  National 
schoola  There  are  also  a  new  court-house,  a  neat  market-house,  a 
dispensary,  and  fever  hospital.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  are  manu- 
factured. Mountrath  possesses  an  oil-mill,  malt-house,  and  a  brewery. 
There  is  a  large  weekly  market  Fairs  are  held  seven  times  a  year. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly.  * 

Ratkdotoney,  population  1192,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Nore, 
19  miles  S.W.  from  Maryborough.  The  town  contains  the  parish 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  two 
National  schools,  a  constabulary  barrack,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  monthly.    Fairs  are  held  seven  times  a  year. 

QKOa  DIT.  YOU  I?. 


Stradbally,  population  1326,  a  town  7  miles  E.  from  Maryborough, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Straid,  a  feeder  of  the  Barrow.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  spacious,  and  contains  some  well-built  houses,  a  hand- 
some parish  church,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school, 
a  neat  court-house  with  a  small  bridewell  attached,  a  dispensary,  and 
a  savings  bank.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  faun  six 
times  a  year.    Saturday  is  the  market^lay. 

The  following  are  the  chief  villages  i—BcUlyroan,  population  430, 
a  post-village,  7  mUes  S.  from  Maryborough,  contains  a  neat  parish 
church,  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a 
classical  and  English  school  Castletown,  population  339,  a  village  on 
the  river  Nore,  9  miles  aS.W.  from  Maryborough  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway.  It  is  well  built  and  has  a  clean  and 
neat  appearance.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  On  the  pre- 
cipitous bank  of  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  from  which  the 
village  derives  its  name.  Cloriadee,  population  428,  is  situated  on4he 
Clodagh  Rivulet,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  bridge,  16  miles 
N.W.  from  Maryborough.  It  contains  a  district  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  National  schools,  a  school  on  Erasmus  Smith's 
foundation,  and  a  dispensary.  Near  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Castle 
Cuffe. 

Queen's  County  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Portarlington.  The 
county  jail  is  at  Maryborough,  where  the  assizes  are  held.  The 
oounly  infirmary  is  at  Maryborough,  as  also  the  district  lunatic 
asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  50  patients.  There  are 
fever  hospitals  at  Mountrath,  Mountmellick,  Abbeyleix,  and  Mary- 
borough; and  dispensaries  in  21  places.  Savings  banks  are  established 
at  Abbeyleix,  Portarlington,  and  Stradbally;  and  loan  funds  at  Abbey- 
leix, Aghaboe,  Crettyurd,  Durrow,  Mountrath,  Portarlington,  and 
Timahoe.  In  September  1852  there  were  82  National  schools  in 
operation,  attended  by  3935  male  and  4407  female  children. 

History  and  Antiqwtiei, — The  county  was  anciently  comprehended 
in  the  districts  of  Leix  and  Ossory.  The  King  of  Ossory,  after  the 
invasion,  made  peace  with  the  English,  and  managed  to  retain  his 
independence.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  O'More,  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, to  whom  Mortimer  had  intrusted  the  administration  of  his 
domain,  the  ancient  district  of  Leix,  became  so  powerful  as  to  hold  it 
for  hixnself,  and  the  district  was  the  seat  of  almost  incessant  war 
between  the  0*Mores  and  the  English.  In  Edward  YL's  reign  the 
CMoree  were  defeated  b^  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  lord  deputy, 
who  re-annexed  their  temtories  to  the  English  pale.  A  new  rebellion 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  was  quelled  with  a  severity  which  threatened  to 
extirpate  the  inhabitants;  and  two  shires  were  formed,  one  being 
named  after  the  queen,  and  the  other  after  her  consort,  Philip  of 
Spun.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  0*Mores  were 
again  in  rebellion,  and  the  county  was  invaded  by  the  lord  deputy, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  (1599),  who  broke  the  power  of  the  rebellious  clan : 
their  ruin  was  completed  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  successor  of  Essex. 
In  1641  Roger  More,  head  of  the  now  reduced  sept  of  the  O'Mores, 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  rebellion.  Several  castles  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  In  1646  the  insurgent  force  from  Ulster, 
under  Owen  Roe  O'Neale,  occupied  Maryborough  and  several  other 
strongholds;  but  the  Parliamentarians  maintained  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  castle  of  Borris-in-Ossory,  by  a  party  of  which,  in  1647,  the 
neighbouring  fort  of  Ballaghmore  was  tid^en.  In  1649  Maryborough 
and  some  other  places  were  taken  from  the  insurgents  under  Owen 
Roe  O'Neale,  by  the  Royalists  under  Ormond,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  were  taken  from  the  Royalists  by  the  Parliamentarians  under 
colonels  Hewson  and  Reynolda.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  some 
fighting  took  place  in  the  county,  in  which  the  Jacobites  were  defeated 
by  William's  army. 

Danish  raths  and  other  ancient  tumuli  occur  in  the  parishes  of  Lea, 
Killeshin,  and  Aghaboe,  and  other  parts  of  the  county.  At  Timahoe 
there  is  a  round  tower,  nearly  perfect ;  and  at  Killeshin  and  Rose- 
nallis  are  the  remains  of  two  others.  The  principal  ecclesiastical 
remains  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  at  Aghaboe,  of  a  priory  at  Aghma- 
cart,  and  of  a  monastery  at  Rathaspedc  Of  numerous  feudal  anti- 
quities, the  most  remarkable  are  the  remains  of  the  castles  of  the 
Fitzpatrioks  at  Castletown  and  Borris-in-Ossory,  of  Lea  Castle  near 
Portarlington,  and  those  of  a  castle  of  Earl  Strongbow,  on  the  rock 
of  Dunamase,  a  few  miles  east  from  Maryborough. 

QUEENSFERRY.    [LuruTHaowBHiBE.] 

QUEENSTOWN,  or  COVE  OF  CORK,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  a 
sea- port  town,  is  i«ituated  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Idand,  in  Cork 
Harbour,  in  51"  51'  N.  lai,  8"*  18'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  14  miles 
RS.E.  from  Cork,  and  167  miles  aW.  by  S.  from  Dublin.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  11,428.  Previous  to  the  French  war  Cove  was  a 
small  village  consisting  of  fishermen's  cabins;  it  then  rose  into 
importance  by  becoming  an  admiral's  station.  It  was  the  port  of 
embarkation  for  troops  going  on  foreign  service,  and  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  merchant  vessels  about  to  sail  under  convoy.  It  now 
depends  on  the  number  of  invalids  who  resort  to  it,  especiallv  in 
summer,  when  it  is  much  frequented  as  a  favourite  bathing-place. 
The  name  was  changed  from  Cove  to  Queenstown  on  the  occasion  of 
her  Majesty's  vidt  to  Cork  in  1850.  The  town,  which  occupies  a 
steep  acclivity  overlooking  the  harbour,  consists  of  several  streets 
rising  one  above  another  in  lines  parallel  to  the  beach.    It  contains  a 
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handaome  pariah  obiireh,  erected  ia  1812 ;  a  Roman  Oatholio  ohapel, 
which  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  dioceae  of  Cloyne  anc^Boaa;  a 
Wealeyan  Methodist  chapel;  National  schools;  a  club-room;  a 
literary  society;  a  public  library ;  and  reading-rooms.  It  has  also  a 
market-house,  a  feyer  hospital,  dispensary,  and  bridewell.  The  pier, 
erected  in  1805,  forms  a  fine  promenade,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
magnificent  harbour.  The  luurbour  of  Cove  is  3  mUes  long  by  2  miles 
broad,  with  an  entrance  2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide.  It  contains  Spike 
Island,  on  which  are  artUlery  barracks  and  a  dep6t  for  convicts ;  the 
small  island  of  Hawlbowlin,  with  the  ordnance  depdty  and  near  it 
Kocky  Island,  with  two  powder>magazines  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Steamers  ply  daily  in  summer  between  Queenstown  and  Cork.  The 
Boyal  Yacht  Club  of  Cork  holds  its  annual  regatta  in  the  harbour. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly.    A  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

QUENTIN,  ST.    [Amnb.] 

QUERCY,  LE^  a  district  in  France,  which  formed  part  of  Quienne. 
was  bounded  N.  by  Limousin,  K  by  Auvei^e  and  Boueigue^  S.  by 
Languedoc,  and  W.  by  Agenais  and  Perigord.  It  was  divided  into 
Upper  Queroy,  which  comprehended  the  chief  town  Cahora,  Qourdon, 
Figeac,  and  other  places ;  and  Lower  Quercy,  in  which  were  Montau- 
ban,  Moissac,  and  other  towns. 

Le  Quercy  took  its  name  from  the  Caduroi,  a  Celtic  tribe,  who 
inhabited  it  It  belonged  successively  to  the  Visigoths  and  the 
Franks.  It  was  erected  into  a  county  by  Charlemagne ;  subsequently 
it  was  held  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  by  the  English,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  Charles  Y.  It  is  now  included  in  the  depaximenta  of 
Lot  and  of  Tam-et-Qai'onne. 

QUERETARO.    [Mexico.] 

QUERIMBA  ISLAND&    [Mozaubique  Coast.] 

QUESALTENANGO.    [Guatemala.] 

QUESNOY.  LE.    [Nord.] 

QUESTEMBERT.    [Mobbihan.] 

QUETTAH.    [Afohauistan.] 

QUIBERON.    [Mobbihan.] 

QUILIMANE.    [Mozambique  Coast.] 

QUILLAN.    [AUDE.] 

QUILLEBCEUF.    [Eube  ;  SEiNB-lNrfe»iBURE.] 

QUILOA  (pronotmced  Keel-wa)  is  a  town  built  on  an  island  of  the 
aame  name  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  8"  41'  S.  lat,  89°  47'  E.  long. 
This  island  is  about  six  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  the  strait 
between  it  and  the  main  forms  a  secure  harbour  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  vessels.  Quiloa  was  a  laige  town  when  the  Portuguese 
first  visited  these  countries,  and  the  king  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  the  intervening  porta  In  1505  it  was  taken  ' 
by  Flrandsco  de  Almeida,  after  a  deaperate  reaistanoe  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  induced  him  to  bum  the  town.  At  a  later  ! 
period  the  Portugueae  erected  a  fort^  but  the  bad  climate  aoon  obliged 
them  to  abandon  it.  Quiloa  ia  now  aubject  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat, 
under  whom  the  town  seems  to  have  recovered  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt    Mr.  M'Gregor,  in  his  <  Com- 


mercial Statistics,'  says  that  the  town  is  represented  to  be  large  and 
well  built ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  two  or  three  stories  high,  and 
have  terraced  roofs;  the  streets  are  narrow.  The  trade  of  Quiloa  is 
of  little  importance.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  of  Muscat^  who 
import  piece  goods,  sugar,  arrack,  spices,  ftc.,  and  receive  in  zetum 
slaves  and  elephants'  teeth.  (McGregor, '  Commercial  Statistica.')  Part 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  still  remain  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  The 
fort,  which  atill  exists,  and  ia  garrisoned  by  the  ijsba,  is  a  substantial 
buildiug  of  atoi^e,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  numerous  garrieon. 
The  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast,  consists  of  a  wide  basin, 
from  which  several  arms  run  a  coosidenible  distance  inland. 

QUILON.    [Hindustan.] 

QUIMPER  and  QUIMPERLfi.    [FnriSTiBB.] 

QUINCY.    [Ilunois;  MASSAOHuaBiTs ;  Pskkstlyahia.] 

QUINTfi,  BAY  OF.    [Cahada.] 

QUINTIN.      [CdTES-DU-NOBD.] 

QUISSAC.    [Gard.] 

QUITO,  the  capital  of  the  republio  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  is 
situated  in  18°  27'  8,  lat,  78**  48'  W.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  9534 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  population,  about  40,000. 

A  small  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  level  ground,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  plain  contains  the  great  square,  on 
opposite  sides  of  which  are  the  cathedral  and  the  epiaoopal  palace^ 
and  on  the  other  two  sides  the  palace  of  the  government  and  the 
town*haU.  Four  wide  and  straight  but  short  streets  branch  off  from 
the  angles  of  the  square.  The  remiunder  of  the  town  ia  very  irreigular, 
being  built  on  the  lower  declivities,  which  are  furrowed  by  numerous 
ravines,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  depth.  The  smaller  streets 
are  unpaved,  and  after  rain,  which  is  very  frequent^  are  almost  Impas- 
sable. The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  and 
in  order  that  they  mav  suffer  less  from  the  frequent  earthquakes,  they 
are  only  one  story  higL  The  roofs  are  flat>  and  are  coverod  with  the 
leaves  of  the  maguey  (Agave  Americana).  The  great  elevation  of 
Quito,  and  its  position  near  the  equator,  render  the  climate  very  nuld 
all  the  year  round;  much  like  our  finest  spring  weather.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  59" ;  the  maximum  79*",  the  minimum 
45''  Fahr.  The  surrounding  country  wants  trees,  but  the  scenery  is 
yeiy  grand,  as  eleven  snow-capped  summite  are  visible  from  the  town. 
Quito  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  general  government  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  of  the  provincial  government  of  the  department  of 
Ecuador.  It  has  a  university  and  two  colleges  for  the  instruction  of 
the  clergy ;  a  lai^e  establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and 
poor  people ;  and  several  convents^  that  of  the  Franciscana  being  a 
lai^ge  and  very  fine  edifice.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
coarse  woollens,  flannels,  silk,  and  leather ;  silver  and  gold  are  worked 
rather  extensively,  and  a  laxge  quantity  of  confectionary  ia  made. 
The  town  exports  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  sod  other  i^cul- 
tural  produce  to  central  America. 

QUORNDON.     [LEICE8TSB8HIB&] 

QUORRA«    [JoLiBA.] 


R 


RAAK    [AtrsTRiA;  Hunqabt.] 
RABATT.    [Marocco.] 

RAJBRATO.    [Malta.] 

RACCONIGL    [Conl] 

RADCLIFFE.    [Lancashire;  Nottinohahshirb.] 

RADFORD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  suburb  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Radfoid.  The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Radford  in  1851  was  12,687.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Radford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  four  parishes,  with  an  area  of  7110  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  26,776.    The  village  is  noticed  under 

NOTTINOHAMSHIRl. 

RADICK  and  RALICK  are  two  parallel  chams  or  groups  of  coral 
islands,  ^situated  in  the  Pacific  between  5"*  80'  and  12'  N.  lat,  167* 
and  173°  £.  long.  The  chains  extend  nearly  due  north  and  south, 
and  are  not  much  more  than  100  miles  from  one  another.  Radick, 
which  is  the  eastern,  consists  of  groups  of  small  ishmds,  inclosed  and 
connected  with  one  another  by  coral  reefs  rising  several  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  The  sea  which  separates  the  single  groups  is  of  great  depth. 
The  Cham  of  the  Ralick  Islands  is  of  the  same  character.  The  islands 
are  of  small  extent^  low,  but  well  wooded.  The  inhabitants  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Mahiy  race,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  civilisation, 
havmg  commodiously-buat  houses,  and  boats  more  than  80  feet  long, 
tJie  Buls  of  which  are  made  of  finely  braided  mats,  and  managed  with 
considerable  art    Both  groups,  with  the  Piscaderes  and  MarshaU's 

^STiSr^?P???i*°^?l"*°*^'*®^  ^  <>"«  group  as  the  Mulgrave  Islands. 

RADICOFANL    [Siena,  Province  of.] 

RADIPOLE.    [DoBSEraHiRB.] 

RADNOR,  NEW,  Radnorshire,  a  market-town  and  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  on  the  Somergill,  at  fiie 
southern  base  of  Radnor  Forest^  in  52"  12'  N.  lat,  3'  8^  W.  long. 


distant  8  mUes  W.aW.  from  Presteigne,  and  159  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  New  Radnor  in  1851  was 
2345.  The  borough,  in  conjunction  with  Presteigne,  Knighton, 
Rhayader,  Knucklas,  and  CefhUys,  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  ia  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  dioceae  of  Hereford.  New  Radnor  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  county.  On  a  lofty  eminence  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  stood 
the  atrong  castle  of  Uie  Mortimers,  destroyed  by  Owen  Olyndwr  in 
1401 ;  on  which  occasion  also  he  burned  the  town.  The  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  walls  pierced  with  four  gates.  The  market 
has  been  long  discontinued,  but  several  yearly  fain  aro  held  in  Oid 
Itadnar,  now  a  small  village,  called  also  Pen-y-Craig,  or  *  the  sammit 
of  a  rock.'  Old  Radnor  stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  about  two 
miles  S.E.  from  New  Radnor.  It  was  burned  In  1216  by  King  John, 
in  revenue  for  an  insurrection  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wtlea,  and 
his  Bon-m-law  Reginald  de  Breos. 

"RADNORSHIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales,  lying  between  62*  2' 
and  52"  83'  N.  lat,  2»  57'  and  8'  45'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Mont- 
gonaeiyshire,  E.  by  Shropshire  and  Herefoidshipe,  8,  by  Brecknock- 
shire, and  W.  by  Bredmockshire  and  Cardiganshira.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  88  miles,  from  north  to  south  80  miles. 
The  area  is  425  square  miles,  or  272,128  statute  acres.  The  popuhition 
in  1841  was  25,458;  in  1851  it  was  24,716. 

Surface,  Ifydroffraphy,  dtc — Radnorshire  is  a  mountainous  ooun^. 
The  mountains  form  massive  groups  of  hills,  rarely  forming  a  continuous 
chain.  The  highest  and  most  connected  range,  that  of  Radnor  Forest^ 
runs  nearly  east  and  west  from  the  Herefordshire  border  to  the  Ithon, 
and  attains  its  neatest  height,  2168  feet,  between  New  Radnor  and 
Llanvihangel  Rhydithon.  This  wild  tract  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  covered  with  wood,  although  it  now  produces  nothing  but 
moss  and  heath.    It  is  the  property  of  the  crown.    The  hilb  in  the 
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WMt  and  north  of  the  county  are  also  of  considerable  height.  The 
southern  end  of  Rhydd  Hy  wel,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Rhayader  to  Llanidloes,  is  1750  feet  high';  Biyn  Maen,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanvihangel  Nantmehm,  1700  feet  high ;  Camlo  Hill,  near  Abbey 
Cwm  Hir,  east  of  Rhayader,  1650  feet  high;  and  Craig-y-Foel,  near 
Nant-Qwylt  and  the  romantio  yidley  of  the  Elan,  is  1550  feet  The 
south-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  generallv  leyeL 

The  Wfe  enters  Radnorshire  on  the  north-weet^  between  Llangerrig 
and  Rhayader,  at  a  distance  of  about  18  miles  from  its  source  on 
Plynlimmon.  From  two  miles  below  Rhayader  to  the  town  of  HaT  it 
forms  the  bonndaiy  between  Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire.  Below 
Hay  the  Wye  separates  Radnorshire  from  Herefordshire,  and  continues 
to  run  in  the  same  direction  till  it  enters  Herefordshire  below  Clifford 
Castle.  The  JBkm  enters  the  Wye  on  the  right  bank  a  short  distance 
below  the  town  of  Rhayader.  The  scenery  of  the  Elan  is  extremely 
romantic. 

The  Ithon  rises  in  the  Kerry  Hills  on  the  northern  side  of  ihe 
county,  and  drains  the  central  portion  of  the  county;  before  its 
junction  with  the  Wye,  seyen  miles  aboye  the  town  of  Bnilth,  it 
becomes  a  stream  of  considerable  siae,  haying  a  course  of  30  miles. 
The  Lug  rises  in  the  hilly  country,  seyen  miles  W.  from  Knighton,  and 
runs  eaat-by-south  to  the  town  of  Presteigne,  two  miles  below  which  it 
enters  Herefordshire,  and  trayersing  the  most  fertile  parts  of  that 
county,  falls  into  the  Wye  four  miles  below  Hereford.  The  Tone  rises 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Kerry  Hills,  and  after  running  about 
four  miles  it  turns  south-east  along  the  Shropshire  border  to  Knighton, 
whence  it  runs  eastward  and  stIU  along  the  border  to  its  entrance 
into  Herefordshire,  a  short  distance  north  of  Brompton  Park.  The 
Teme  is  a  feeder  of  the  Seyem. 

Of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  county  the  more  important  are  the 
Someigill,  the  Edw,  the  Bach-wy,  the  Claer-wen,  the  Clywedog,  the 
Aran,  and  the  DemoL  The  scenery  on  the  Edw  and  Bach-wy,  near 
their  respcctiye  junctions  with  the  Wye,  is  yery  beautifuL  The  Wye 
and  Ithon  abound  with  salmon.  The  fish  of  the  other  streama  are 
principally  trout  and  grayling. 

The  lakes  are  four  in  number  and  of  small  extent : — Llanbychllyn, 
a  mile  and  a  half  round,  between  Llanbadarn-y-garreg  and  Llandewi- 
fach;  Llyn  Qwyn,  about  two  miles  west  of  Rhayader;  Llynellyn, 
about  a  nule  round,  close  to  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  New 
Radnor  to  Builth ;  and  Llyn-Hindwell,  near  Old  Radnor. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  mail-road  to  Aberystwith,  which 
trayerses  the  centre  of  the  county  through  New  Radnor  and  Rhayader; 
tiie  road  from  New  Radnor  to  Presteigne  and  Knighton ;  the  road 
from  Rhayader  to  Builth ;  and  the  roaid  from  Builth  to  Newtown  in 
Montgomeryshire,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  up  the  yalley  of 
the  I&on. 

Cfeoloffy,  Mineralogy,  dsc — ^The  principal  portion  of  the  county  is 
composed  of  the  strata  forming  the  Silurian  system;  but  on  the  west 
and  north-west  side  of  the  county,  the  upper  beds  of  the  older  rocks, 
composing  the  Cambrian  system,  make  their  appearance.  These  rocks 
comprise  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  whole  county,  haying  in  their 
extreme  western  and  north-western  limits  a  slaty  character,  which 
towards  the  interior  or  east  is  gradually  changed  to  quartzose  grit. 
The  riyer  Ithon  forms  with  tolerable  exactness  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  Cambrian  with  the  Silurian  rocks;  the  Silurian  howeyer  crosses 
to  the  west  of  t^e  Ithon  as  that  riyer  approaches  the  Wye.  The 
upper  Silurian  rocks  compose  (with  the  exception  of  the  trap  rocks 
of  Llandegly,  Ac.,  and  the  strata  interlaced  with  them)  the  whole 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  county.  The  strata  yary  in  direction 
from  north-east  and  south-west  to  north-west  and  south-east  Radnor 
Forest  is  included  in  this  district,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
upper  Ludlow  rock.    The  summit  is  a  gritty  sandstone. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  at  Old  Radnor,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Presteigne,  the  strata  are  more  yaried  and  interesting. 
The  trap  rocks  at  Old  Radnor  haye  brought  to  light  the  rocks  bo& 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian  system.  "  There  is  not,"  aays  Sir 
B.  I.  MurchiBon,  **  perhaps  in  Qreat  Britain  a  finer  mass  of  altered 
and  crystalline  limestone  than  that  exhibited  at  Nash  Scar,  the  prin- 
cipal cliff  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  200  or  800  feet  aboye  the 
adjoining  yalley  of  Knill  and  Presteigne."  This  limestone  is  well 
deyeloped  at  Old  Radnor,  where  also  traces  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks 
may  be  obseryed.  The  old  red-sandstone  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  cotmty.  The  chief  mass  of 
trap  rocks  in  Radnorshire  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
haying  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east^  and  extending  from 
Llandegly  and  Llanbadamfawr,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth. 
Paralle]  to  the  main  ridge,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  a  number  of 
smaller  elongated  mounds  of  trap  running  in  the  same  direction,  and 
besides  these  there  are  numerous  stratified  traps,  alternating  with 
beds  of  marine  deposit  The  mass  of  CMd  Radnor  Hill  ii  a  dark  green- 
stone, but  there  is  a  peculiar  conglomerate  thrown  off  on  the  western 
flanks,  haying  a  base  of  gray  and  green  felspar,  inclosing  pebbles  of 
quartz.  Minute  yeins  of  copper-ore  and  crystals  of  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  occur  in  the  altered  biodded  rocks,  as  well  as  nests  and  coatings 
of  anthracite.  There  are  yarious  proofs  that  the  yolcanic  rocks  pene- 
trated the  limestone  subsequently  to  its  consolidation. 

The  medidnal  springs  of  Llandrindod,  Llandegly,  and  Blaen  Edw 
all  issue  from  the  altered  strata  in  junction  with  the  trap  rocks  of  the 


district^  an^  like  the  mfaieral  springs  in  Brecknockshire^  are  supposed 
to  owe  their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  and  other 
mineral  ingredients.  There  are  three  springs  at  Llandrindod,  namely 
— saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphur.  The  Llandegly  and  Blaen  Edw 
waten  are  sulphurous.  Llandrindod  lies  on  the  Builth  and  Newtown 
road,  about  seyen  miles  ttom  the  former  town,  and  is  much  frequented 
in  the  summer  months. 

Sail  and  AgrieuUwrt. — ^A  great  portion  of  the  cotmty  consists  of 
common  bog  and  moor  land,  and  is  therefore  comparatiyely  useless 
for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  supposed  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  inclosed  land  is  under  the  plough.  Inclosures  are  gradually 
being  made,  as  well  as  considerable  plantations  of  larch  and  fir.  The 
waste  lands  are  still  of  great  yalue  as  sheepwalks.  Notwithstanding 
the  thin  population,  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the  county  is 
considerably  less  thaii  the  consumption.  The  best  wheat  is  grown  on 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts.  Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  aro 
grown  in  considerable  quantities  on  nearly  aU  the  farms.  Flax  is  grown 
in  small  patches  for  home  use. 

The  main  dependence  of  the  Radnorshire  farmer  is  on  the  stock 
reared  on  the  pasture  and  common  land;  the  latter  support  large 
quantities  of  sheep,  and  in  the  most  sheltered  parts  cattle  of  all  sorts. 
The  cows  are  principally  of  the  Herefordshire  breed.  Numben  of 
Welsh  ponies  are  also  reared  on  the  commons.  Salt-butter  for  winter 
use  is  an  article  of  export  Some  cider  is  made  in  the  districts 
adjoining  Herefordshire. 

Dimsiong,  Townt,  dtc, — Radnorshire  is  dirided  into  six  hundreds, 
exdusiye  of  the  borough  of  Radnor,  and  contains  53  parishes  and 
8  market-towns.  The  hundreds  are  Colwyn,  south  and  central; 
Key enlleeoe, central;  Knighton, north-east;  Painsoastle, south;  Radnor, 
east  and  central ;  and  Rhayader,  west  and  north.  PRBSTKiaHi,  the 
county  town,  KinaHTON,  Radkob,  and  Rhatadeb,  the  only  market- 
townsy  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  The  only  yillages  of  any  im- 
portance are  giyen  here,  with  the  population  of  the  respcctiye  parishes 
in  1851. 

Boughrood,  population  814,  ii  pleasantly  situated  among  woods,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
22  miles  S.S.W.  from  Presteigne.  The  neighbouring  country  U  hilly. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a  Primitiye  Methodist  meeting- 
house^ Some  remains  of  Boughrood  Castle  are  still  left  OrfnUySf  or 
^evenXLeeoe^  population  886,  about  9  miles  S.E.  from  Rhayader,  situated 
on  a  bend  of  the  Ithon,  is  a  contributory  borough  to  New  Radnor : 
the  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  45.  Clyro,  population  888, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Hereford.  There  was  formerly  a  monastery 
at  this  place ;  also  a  castle,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains. 
The  chancel  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1828.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  haye  a  chapel,  and  thero  are  National  schooU.  Diuerth, 
population  564,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  has  a  commodious  old 
church  with  a  lofty  turreted  tower.  OUubury,  population  1875,  about 
20  miles  S.S.W.  from  Presteigne,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye^  oyer 
which  there  is  a  high  wooden  bridge,  built  in  1800.  The  churdi  has 
a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  National  schools  and  some  small 
charities.  Woolstapling  is  carried  on.  Westward  of  the  yillage^ 
standing  in  an  extmisiye  park,  is  Maeslough  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
De  Winton  family.  St,  Harmon,  population  858,  on  the  Wye,  4  miles 
N.  by  K  from  Rhayader,  has  a  neat  church,  rebuilt  in  1823,  and 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Calrinistic  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
Knudeku,  population  of  the  borough  251  in  1851,  is  situated  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  riyer  Teme,  18  miles  N.  by  E.  from  New  Radnor, 
to  which  borough  it  is  contributory  in  returning  a  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Norton,  population  294,  about  3  miles  N.  by 
W.  from  Presteigne,  is  sometimes  called  by  the  inhabitants  a  borough. 
The  church  is  ancient  A  school  is  supported  by  Lady  Brydges. 
There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 

JHvitiona  for  Eedetiastieal  and  Legal  Purpout. — ^The  eastern  side 
of  Radnorshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  western  in  that 
of  St  Dayid*s.  The  county  is  in  the  South  Wales  circuit  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Presteigne;  county  courts  at  Presteigne  and 
Rhayader.  One  member  of  parliament  is  returned  for  the  county, 
and  one  for  New  Radnor  and  its  contributory  boroughs.  By  the 
Poor-Law  Commissionen  the  county  is  divided  into  three  unions, 
Knighton,  Presteigne,  and  Rhayader.  These  unions  comprise  46 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  228,558  acres,  and  a  popula- 
Uon  in  1851  of  19,769. 

History,  Antiquities,  Ac — ^Radnonhire  originally  formed  part  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Silures,  and,  after  its  subjugation  and  ulti- 
mate abandonment  by  the  Romans,  was  included  in  one  of  the  petty 
prindpidities  into  which  Wales  was  diyided.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 
Radnor  was  formed  into  a  county. 

There  is  a  Roman  station  at  Cwm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer 
Ithon,  about  two  mUea  north-west  from  Llandrindod.  The  camp  is 
square,  and  coyen  an  area  of  about  four  aorss.  Radnorshire  being  a 
border  county,  the  remains  of  British  encampments  are  numerous. 
Of&'s  Dyke,  the  boundary  formed  by  Offa  between  his  kingdom  of 
Merda  and  the  territories  of  the  Welsh  princes,  enters  Radnorshire 
on  the  north  at  Knighton ;  running  south  the  dyke  enters  Hereford- 
shire at  Berya  BanC,  a  steep  hill  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike-road 
between  Presteigne  and  New  Radnor.    There  were  seyeral  castles  in 
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this  county,  but  their  remains  are  very  imperfect  One  tower  of  Aber 
£dw  Castle  remains.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  romantic  village  of 
Aber  Edw,  near  the  junction  of  the  Edw  with  the  Wye,  about  three 
miles  below  the  town  of  Builth.  This  castle  belonged  to  Llewellyn 
ap  Qriffyth,  and  was  that  prince's  last  retreat.  He  was  here  killed. 
The  dell  of  the  Edw  has  erer  since  been  called  Cwm  Llewellyn,  or 
Llewellyn's  Dingle. 

The  only  monastic  establishment  in  Radnorshire  seems  to  have  been 
tiiat  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir.  It  is  romantically  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  5  miles  east  by  north  from  Rhayader.  It  was 
founded  about  1143.  The  only  remains  of  the  edifice  are  part  of  the 
exterior  walls  and  the  foundation  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
arches.  Some  of  the  columns  and  arches  of  the  abbey  were  removed 
to  Llani(Uoe8,  and  are  now  in  the  church  of  that  place.  The  ancient 
font  and  screen  at  Newtown  were  also  taken  from  Abbey  Cwm  Hir. 

Statittics:  Jtdigioua  Worship  and  Instruction^ — According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  in  the  Registration 
County  of  Radnor,  including  a  population  of  31,425,  there  were  then 
139  places  of  worship,  of  which  59  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
50  to  three  bodies  of  Methodists,  17  to  Baptists,  and  11  to  Independ- 
ents. The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  22,802.  The  number 
of  day-schools  was  83,  of  which  34  were  public  schools,  with  1731 
scholars,  and  49  were  private  schools,  with  699  scholars.  Of  Sunday 
schools  there  were  51,  with  2519  scholars.  There  was  an  evening 
school  for  adults,  with  9  scholars. 

RADOM.    [Poland.] 

RADWINTER    [Essex.] 

RAGGED  ISLAND.    [Bahamas.] 

RAQU'SA,  or  R AU'GIA  (Rhacusa,  in  Latin ;  Dubrounik,  in  Sla- 
vonian), an  episcopal  and  sea-port  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land 
of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  a  peninsula  in  the 
Adriatic,  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Breno  on  tiie  east  and  the  Gulf  of 
Santa  Croce,  or  Ombla,  on  the  west.  The  town  stands  about  40  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Cattaro,  in  42-  38'  N.  lat,  18'  8'  E.  long.,  and  is  built 
partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  steep  declivity  of  two  hills :  it  is 
fortified  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  a  castle  on  the  east,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  another  at  the  western  end  of  tiie  town. 
The  streets  are  paved,  but  very  narrow,  except  two :  the  houses, 
which  are  built  of  freestone,  are  generaUy  large  and  commodious. 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  which  is  a  good  structure 
the  palace  of  the  government,  which  is  extensive,  and  has  some  fine 
halls  and  galleries ;  the  custom-house,  the  guard-house,  and  barracks. 
The  town  has  a  lyceum  and  several  oUier  institutions,  a  theatre,  and  a 
quarantine  station.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  spring-water. 
Outside  of  the  walls  are  numerous  gardens  and  country-houses,  with 
plantations  of  orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  handsome  fountains. 
From  Ragusa  along  the  western  coast  as  far  as  the  Creek  of  Ombla,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  suburb. 
The  surrounding  country  produces  abundance  of  fruit  and  vexy  good 
wine :  the  malmsey  of  Ragusa  has  a  great  reputation,  and  forms  an 
article  of  export  The  climate  of  Ragusa  is  temperate  and  healthy, 
and  instances  of  great  longevity  are  not  uncommon.  The  population 
of  Ragusa,  which  is  said  to  have  once  amoimted  to  30,000  inhabitants, 
is  now  only  about  6000.  Its  maritime  trade,  which  during  the  period 
of  its  independence  was  very  flourishing,  was  almost  annihilated  after 
the  French  occupation  in  1806 ;  but  it  has  somewhat  revived  siuce 
the  peace.  Ship-building,  manufactures  of  soap,  rosoglio  and  other 
liqueurs,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  branches  of  industxy.  The  har- 
bour, which  lies  immediately  south  of  the  town,  admits  only  small 
vessels;  but  two  miles  west  of  Ragusa  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Gravosa, 
which  admits  ships  of  the  line,  and  has  docks  for  ship-building,  and 
fine  country-houses  and  gardens.  Timber  is  carried  thither  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Monte  Gaigano  in  Italy.  A  few  miles  east  of  Ragusa 
is  Ragusa  Yecchia,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus  in 
Illyria,  a  Roman  colony,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  in  the 
6th  century. 

Ragusium,  or  Rausium,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Epidaurus  who  escaped  from  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Slavoniaoa 
In  the  7th  oentuxy  the  population  was  increased  by  emigrants  from 
other  towns  of  Daunatia  and  Albania,  and  the  town  was  then  enlaxged 
and  fortified.  The  people  organised  a  republican  form  of  government, 
consisting  of  a  general  council,  from  which  the  senate,  or  executive, 
was  elected,  with  an  officer  at  theur  head,  who  was  first  styled  Count, 
and  afterwards  Rector.  Till  the  10th  century  they  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  Slavonian  princes  of  Narenta.  The  Narentines  were 
defeated  at  sea  by  Pietro  Orseolo,  doge  of  Venice;  after  which  the 
Ragusans  now  applied  themselves  strenuously  to  agriculture,  as  well 
as  to  maritime  trade :  they  built  vessels,  and  became  so  powerful  by 
sea,  that  in  no  very  long  time  afterwards  a  Ragusan  squadron  Joined  the 
Imperial  fleet  and  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  attacked  Ragusa 
and  several  other  towns  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  annals  of  Ragusa 
for  several  centuries  after  this  event  exhibit  a  succession  of  wars  and 
treaties  between  the  republic  and  the  Slavonian  powers  of  Croatia, 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  with  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Norman  kings  of  SicUy,  throughout  which  the  small 
community  of  Ragusa  preserved  its  independence  and  extended  its 
maritime  trade. 

From  about  the  jwe  1260  till  1868  Ragusa  had  Venetian  rectors, 


who  held  office  for  two  years  each,  and  were  taken  from  among  the 
first  patrician  families  of  Venice.  Ragusa  however  still  continued  to 
govern  itself  as  an  independent  state,  and  to  be  administered  according 
to  its  own  laws.  In  this  interval  it  greatly  extended  its  trade, 
obtained  oonsiderable  accessions  of  territory,  and  built  the  strong^ 
fortress  of  Stagno  to  defend  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello. 
About  1368,  war  having  broken  out  between  Venice  and  the  king  of 
Hungary,  who  had  attacked  Ragusa  and  several  other  towns  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  the  Hungarians  advanced  as  far  as  Maestre,  and 
Venice  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was 
that  Ragusa  should  be  restored  to  independence,  and  should  choose 
its  own  rectors.  It  was  also  determined  tiiat  Uie  rector  should  be 
renewed  every  six  months.  In  gratitude  for  this  the  Ragusans  agreed 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  500  ducats  yearly  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  to 
hoist  his  flag  on  their  ramparts  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  republic.  In 
the  war  between  Genoa  and  Venioe  (1378-80)  the  Ragusans  sided  with 
Genoa,  and  some  of  their  galleys  were  at  the  battle  of  ChioggiiL  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Genoese,  Venice  sent  a  squadron  against  Ragusa, 
which  applied  to  the  king  of  Bosnia  for  assistance,  by  whose  means 
they  repulsed  the  Venetians,  after  which  peace  was  made  between 
Venioe  and  Ragusa.  About  the  year  1397  the  Ottomans,  under 
Sultan  Bayazid,  having  defeated  Sigismund  of  Hungary  at  the  great 
battle  of  Nicopolis,  overran  part  of  Bosnia,  and  spread  iJarm  as  far  as 
Ragusa.  About  1 414  the  Ragusans  purchased  peace  with  the  Ottomans 
by  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  500  ducats,  which  was  afterwards 
gradually  raised  as  the  Turks  drew  nearer  to  Ragusa.  In  1433  the 
Ragusans  introduced  the  manufacture  of  woollens  from  Florence,  which 
became  their  principal  branch  of  internal  industry.  They  also  con- 
structed an  aqueduct  to  cany  the  spring-water  from  the  valley  of 
Giuncheto  to  their  town,  at  an  expense  of  12,000  ducats. 

In  1440  George  Despotos  of  Servia,  being  defeated  by  Amurath  IL, 
took  refuge  at  Ragusa  with  his  family  and  treasures,  and  was  there 
protected  against  the  threats  of  Amurath.  About  1450  the  Ragusans 
purchased  from  several  Bosnian  lords  the  district  of  Ragusa  Veochia 
and  Canale,  which  constituted  the  eastern  part  of  their  territory,  and 
distributed  the  land  among  the  citizens.  But  in  1463-64  Mahomet  II. 
conquered  Bosnia  also,  and  the  Turks  became  immediate  neighbours 
of  Ragusa,  and  have  been  ever  since.  About  1471  they  ravaged  the 
district  of  Canale,  but  Ragusa  obtained  a  respite  by  raising  the  tribute 
to  8000  ducats.  From  this  time  the  Ragusans  paid  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Porte,  which  afibrded  them  its  powerful  protection.  During 
the  long  wars  of  the  16th  century,  between  Sultan  Solyman  and  his 
son  Selim  on  one  side,  and  Venice  and  Spain  and  other  Christian 
powers  on  the  other,  the  Ragusans  found  it  a  most  arduous  task  to 
preserve  their  neutrality,  as  the  fleets  of  the  belligerents  came  repeat- 
edly off  their  coasts,  and  landed  and  plundered  the  territory  without 
scruple. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  after  a  better  understanding 
had  been  established  between  the  Porte  and  the  Christian  powers, 
Ragusa  continued  to  enjoy  her  independence  and  neutral  security, 
paying  the  accustomed  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  who  however  did  not 
interfere  in  her  internal  concerns,  and  no  Turkish  soldier  was  allowed 
to  step  within  its  boundaries.  The  Sultan's  protection  was  of  import- 
ance to  Ragusa,  by  securing  its  flag  &om  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary 
pirates.  In  this  respect  the  Ragusan  merchant  ships  had  the  advantage 
over  those  of  most  states  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  acted  as 
carriers  in  that  sea  between  the  Levant  and  the  porta  of  western 
Europe,  and  realised  considerable  profits,  especially  in  times  of  war. 
Ragusan  mercantile  houses  were  established  in  many  of  the  sea-port 
towns  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  republic  maintained  a  small  fleet  of 
galleys  and  other  armed  vessels  for  the  protection  of  its  coasts  and  its 
trade.  In  1667  Ragusa  was  afflicted  by  a  dreadful  earthquake^  which 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 

Ragusa  had  remained  an  independent  state  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Coeval  with  Venice,  it  fell  soon  after  that  republia  In  1806 
France  and  Russia  wore  quarrelling  about  the  possession  of  the  im- 
portant district  of  Cattaro,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Presburg  between  Austria  and  France.  The  Russians  however  from 
Corfu  had  been  beforehand,  and  had  taken  possession  of  Cattaro.  The 
French  troops  from  Dalmatia  could  not  reach  Cattaro  without  crossing 
the  neutral  territory  of  Ragusa.  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  unable  to 
occupy  Cattaro,  took  military  possession  of  Ragusa  in  May,  1806.  The 
Frenon  occupation  of  Ragusa  led  the  Montenegrins  to  overrun  its 
territory.  They  besieged  the  French  within  the  town.  The  unfortu- 
nate Rsgusans,  placed  between  the  regular  French  troops  within  and 
the  savage  Montenegrins  without,  saw  their  oountry-houses  and  villages 
devastated,  but  the  town  was  saved  from  the  Monteneg^rins.  The 
result  was,  that  Napoleon  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  1808  abolished 
the  republican  government,  and  incorporated  Ragusa  with  the  province 
of  Dalmatia,  and  he  made  Marmont  titular  duke  of  Ragusa  and 
governor  of  the  province.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  when  the 
Austrians  again  occupied  Dalmatia,  they  found  Ragusa  indaded  in 
that  province,  and  they  kept  it 

RAINHAM.    [Essex.] 

RAJAMUNDY.    [Circars,  Northern.] 

RAJASTHAN.    [Hindustan.] 

RAJMAHAL,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  and  province 
of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  25^  2'  N.  lat,  87"  53' 
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R  long.  It  was  formerly  a  large  city,  and  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
iho  province  of  Bengal,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a  long  street  of 
mud  huts,  some  tombs  and  dilapidated  mosques,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Tast  palace,  which  was  built  by  the  Sultan  Sujah,  brother  of  the 
emperor  Aurengzebe,  and  completed  in  1630.  In  the  following  year 
however  a  fire  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  palace ;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  branch  of  the 
Gauges  changed  its  course,  and  carried  away  nearly  all  the  houses 
which  remained.  Bajmahal  has  ever  since  continued  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  town  contains  several  market-places,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  district  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  nearly 
80,000. 

RAJMAHAL  HILLS,  a  group  of  mountains  which  derivo  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Rajmahal,  near  which  the  southern  part  of 
them  commences :  they  extend  about  sixty  miles  northward  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ganges.  They  form  a  detached  mass,  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  level  country,  and  rise  from  the  flat  surface  of  Bengal 
as  if  out  of  the  sea.  They  are  well  wooded,  and  there  is  much  thick 
jungle,  so  that  they  abound  in  wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
jackal  to  the  tiger,  and  from  the  deer  to  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

The  Rajmahal  Hills,  and  indeed  all  the  hilly  country  between  Raj* 
mahal  and  Burdwan,  are  inhabited  by  the  PuhaiTces  (or  mountaineers), 
who  appear  to  be  an  aboriginal  race,  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  in  features,  language,  manners^  and  religion.  They  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Hindoos  by  their  long  narrow  eyes,  broadish  faces, 
and  flattish  tumed-up  noses ;  in  stature  thev  are  rather  short,  but 
strong  and  active.  They  live  chiefly  by  the  chace,  in  which  they  use 
bows  and  arrows,  few  of  them  having  fire-arms,  and  they  shoot  the 
larger  animals  with  poisoned  arrows.  In  addition  to  hides  and  game 
they  dispose  of  wax  and  honey,  in  which  their  hills  abound,  and  they 
cultivate  millet  in  considerable  quantity. 

A  considerable  improvement  both  in  manners  and  morals  took  place 
among  these  mountain  tribes  about  seventy  years  ago,  chiefly  resulting 
from  the  equitable  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  judge  of  Bogli- 
pore,  who  died  in  178i  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  whose  memory 
is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  both  by  the  lowland  Zemindars  and 
the  mountain  Puharrees.    [BoaupoRE.] 

RAJNAGHUR.     [Dacca.] 

RAJPOOTANA.    fHiNDUSTAN.] 

RAKHAIN.    [Araoan.] 

RALEIGH.    [Carolina,  North.] 

RAMBERT,  ST.    [AiN ;  Loire.] 

RAMBERVILLERS.    [Vosoes.] 

RAMBLA.    [Cordova.] 

RAMBOUILLET.    [Seine-bt-Oisb.] 

RAMERUPT.    [AUBB.] 

RAMESBRUM.    [Hindustan.] 

RAMILLIES,  or  RAMELIES,  a  small  village  in  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  South  Brabant,  13  miles  N.  from  Namur,  and  26  miles 
S.E.  from  Brussels,  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity 
May  23, 1706,  by  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  commanded  by  Marshal  ViUeroi  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria. 

RAMPOOR.    TBussAHER.] 

RAMREE.    [Aracan.] 

RAMSBOTTOM.    [Lancashire.] 

RAMSBURY.    [Wiltshire.] 

RAMSEY,  Huntingdonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Ramsey, 
is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  river  Neve,  in  52*"  28'  N.  lat.,  0^  6' 
W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Huntingdon,  and  69  miles  N. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Ramsey  in  1851  was 
2641.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon  and  diocese  of  Ely. 

In  the  reign  of  Edgar,  in  the  year  969,  Ailwine,  duke  or  earl  of  the 
East  Angles,  founded  a  Bened^tine  abbey  on  an  island  or  dry  spot  in 
the  marshes  called  Ram's  '  ey,'  or  island ;  hence  the  name  of  the  town. 
The  abbey  attained  great  wealth  and  repute,  and  had  among  its  abbots 
and  monks  many  able  and  learned  men.  A  school  was  maintained 
here  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  and  the  library  was 
celebrated  for  its  collection  of  Hebrew  books.  The  abbeys  of  Ramsey 
were  mitred. 

Ramsey  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  running  east  and  weat^ 
and  another  street  running  northwani  along  the  Bury  Brook.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  Some  of  the  piers  and  arches  of 
the  church  are  in  the  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  early  English 
style.  The  only  remains  of  the  abbey  are  the  ruined  gateway,  a  rich 
specimen  of  decorated  English  architecture,  and  a  statue  of  Earl 
Ailwine,  the  founder,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  piece)) 
of  English  sculpture  extant  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there 
are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Wednesday  is  the  market-day;  a 
fair  is  held  on  July  22nd. 

RAMSEY.    [Man,  Isle  op.] 

RAMSEY  ISLAND.    [Pembrokbshirb.] 

RAMSGATE,  Kent,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  watering-place  in 
the  parish  of  Ramsgate,  is  situated  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet^  in  5V  21'  Jf.  lat,  1**  ?4'  E.  long.,  distant  17  miles  E,N,E. 


teom  Canterbury,  73  mUes  E.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  97 
miles  by  the  South  Eastern  railway.  The  town  is  governed  by  com- 
missioners under  a  local  act  The  population  of  the  town  of  Ramsgate 
in  1851  was  11,888.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury. 

The  ville,  as  it  is  legally  termed,  of  Ramsgate,  is  a  member  of  the 
Cinque-Port  of  Sandwich.  Ramsgate  was  anciently  a  poor  fishing 
town,  consisting  of  a  few  meanly-built  houses,  with  a  small  wooden 
pier.  After  the  revolution  of  1638  some  of  the  inhabitants  embarked 
in  the  Russian  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  wealth,  and  this  led  to 
the  improvement  of  the  town.  Ramsgate  was  one  of  the  places  earliest 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  for  sea-bathing,  though 
for  some  time  eclipsed  by  the  superior  attractions  of  Margate.  Early 
in  the  present  century  a  stone  lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  head  of 
the  west  pier;  a  small  battery  is  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  east  pier. 
The  east  pier  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  kingdom,  extending  nearly 
8000  feet ;  the  western  pier  extends  about  half  that  length :  they  are 
built  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  stone  and  Cornish  granite.  The  harbour 
includes  an  area  of  48  acres,  and  furnishes  a  convenient  shelter  for 
vessels  obliged  by  heavy  gales  to  run  from  the  Downs.  A  dry  dock 
and  a  patent  slip  aflbrd  facilities  for  repairing  vessels. 

The  old  part  of  Ramsgate  is  situated  in  one  of  those  natural 
depressions  (called  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet '  gates,'  or  *  stairs ')  in  the 
chalk  which  open  upon  the  sea.  The  newer  part,  which  consists  of 
well-built  houses  arranged  in  streets,  terraces,  and  crescents,  is  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall  and  the  custom-house.  There  are  an  assembly-room,  several 
bathing-rooms,  and  numerous  boarding-  and  lodging-houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  during  the  summer.  The  places  of  worship 
are — ^the  parish  church,  erected  in  T827,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  137  feet  high;  a  chapel  of  ease;  a 
district  church ;  two  chapels  for  Baptists ;  and  one  each  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews. 
There  are  several  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  a  Church 
Union,  with  a  library ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dispensary ;  and  an  hospital 
especially  for  seamen,  but  to  which  the  neighbouring  poor  are  under 
certain  regulations  admitted. 

Ramsgate  has  a  considerable  coasting-trade;  coal  is  largely  imported, 
and  ship-building  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  are  the  market-days.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  considerable  fishery.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Ramsgate  on  December  31st, 
1853,  were — under  60  tons  95,  tonnage  2564  ;  above  60  tons  37,  ton- 
nage 3486 ;  with  1  steam-vessel  of  10  tons.  The  custom-house  entries 
at  the  poxt  during  1863  present  the  following  results : — Inwards^  619 
vessels,  tonnage  47,036  ;  outwards,  252  vessels,  tonnage  16,486. 

RANDALSTOWN.    [Armagh.] 

RANDAZZO.    [Messina,  Province.] 

RANDERS.    [Aarhuus.] 

RANELAGH.    [Dublin,  County.] 

RAN(K)ON,  formerly  the  most  commercial  port  of  the  Birman 
empire,  is  situated  in  16^  47'  N.  lat,  96"*  18'  E.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  river  Irawaddy,  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  the  seiL  About  two  miles  below  the  town  the  river  divides 
into  two  arms,  of  which  the  eastern,  running  nearly  due  east,  is  called 
Syrian  River ;  and  the  western,  running  nearly  due  south,  Rangoon 
River.  Both  of  these  branches  are  navigable,  but  the  Rangoon  River 
is  generally  preferred.  The  town  and  suburbs  extend  al^ut  a  mile 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  the  houses  are  very  unequally  scat- 
tered over  this  area.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean  and  well  paved. 
The  houses  are  raised  on  posts ;  the  smaller  supported  by  bamboos, 
and  the  larger  by  strong  timbers.  There  are  a  few  brick  houses 
chiefly  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  since  its  occupation  by  the  British 
the  town  has  been  fortified.  Two  narrow  roads  paved  with  brick 
lead  from  the  southern  f&ce  of  the  stockade  to  the  great  pagoda,  Shewi 
Dagong ;  and  along  the  sides  are  built  a  number  of  Sidis,  or  monu- 
ments, in  honour  of  Buddha.  In  form  they  may  be  compared  to  a 
speaking-trumpet  standing  on  its  base.  The  lower  part  is  generally  a 
polygou,  and  the  shaft  or  upper  part  is  round,  the  apex  being  orna- 
mented with  an  iron  net  in  form  of  an  umbrella,  called  a  '  tL  The 
Shewi  Dagong  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest,  but  richly  gilt  all  over. 
It  is  said  to  be  about  278  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  inclosure 
in  which  is  an  immense  bell  of  very  rude  fabria 

Rangoon  was  built  by  Alompra,  after  the  destruction  of  Pegu  and 
Syrian  in  1756,  and  the  choice  of  the  site  shows  the  sagacity  of  the 
conqueror.  It  was  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  as  the  tide  rises 
from  18  to  24  feet  Timber  can  be  procured  from  the  teak-forests  at 
Sarwa,  not  far  from  Rangoon,  and  floated  down  the  whole  way  to  the 
port;  consequently  many  vessels  of  considerable  burden  have  been 
built  here.  Besides  its  advantageous  situation  for  commerce,  the 
elevated  ground  on  which  it  is  built  secures  it  from  being  inundated 
by  the  tropical  rains  to  which  all  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  of  the 
Irawaddy  are  subject  The  climate  is  temperate,  agreeable,  and  salu- 
brious. The  place  at  first  rose  slowly,  but  by  1826  its  commerce  was 
very  lai^ge,  and  Crawfurd  estimated  the  population  at  near  9000.  On 
January  2,  1862,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  Birraa, 
Rangoon  was  attacked  by  a  British  n^val  force,  and  the  passage  of  the 
river  forced ;  on  April  14  of  the  same  year  it  was  stormed  by  the 
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British  forces  under  Qeneral  Qodwin,  and  captared.  It  has  erer  since 
(with  the  rest  of  Pegu,  of  which  it  is  the  oommeroial  capital)  remained 
in  possession  of  the  British ;  but  in  February  1853  it  suffered  from  a 
fire  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town.  By  the  latest 
estimate  the  town  and  suburbs  are  computed  to  contain  a  population 
of  nearly  20,000. 

(Crawfurd,  Journal  of  an  Emhauy  to  the  OouH  ofAva,) 

RAPALLO.    [Genoa.] 

BAPHOE,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  diocese,  is  situated  in  54**  53'  N.  lai,  7°  36'  W.  long., 
6  miles  W.N.W.  .from  Lifford,  and  1864  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin 
by  road.  The  population  iu  1851  was  1492.  The  town,  which  is 
finely  situated  in  a  fertile  and  cultivated  district,  is  well  built  It 
contains  the  pariah  church,  which  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocese,  a  plain  cruciform  building  with  a  square  tower ;  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house;  a  Free  school  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  350J.  a  year,  and  had 
35  scholars  in  1854 ;  a  school  for  clothing,  teaching,  and  apprenticing 
20  poor  boys;  a  National  school;  a  widows'  house  for  four  clergy- 
men's widows;  a  public  library;  a  neat  market-house;  and  a  dis- 
pensary. Near  the  town  are  the  deanery  and  the  late  episcopal 
palace,  a  spacious  and  handsome  building.  Considerable  quantities  of 
produce  are  sold  at  the  weekly  market.  Fain  are  held  four  times  a 
year.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

The  see  of  Raphoe  is  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Armagh.  It 
comprehends  above  two-thirds  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  contains 
34  benefices.  The  dignitaries  are  a  dean,  archdeacon,  and  four  pre- 
bendaries. The  bishopric  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
century  by  St.  Eunan,  but  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  its  existence 
till  the  12th  century.  By  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  the  see  of  Raphoe 
has  been  united  with  tnat  of  Deny.  The  cathedral  church  and 
bishop's  palace  of  the  united  dioceses  are  in  the  city  ef  Londonderry. 
The  income  of  the  bishop  is  8000Z.  a  year. 

RAPPERTSWYL.    [Gall,  St.] 

RASSEIN,  LAKE.    [Bulgaria.] 

RASSOYA,  a  small  town  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Lower  Danube,  at  the  point  where  the  river  makes  its  great  bend 
to  the  northward,  about  30  miles  E.N.E.  from  Silistria.  It  is  of 
importance  from  its  position  at  the  western  end  of  the  line  of  earth- 
works called  Trajan's  Wall,  which  extends  across  the  isthmus  of  the 
Dobrudscha  from  near^  Rassova  to  -  Kustenje,  on  the  Black  S^t. 
Rassova  is  slightly  fortified ;  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Russians  in  their  invasion  of  Bulgaria  in  1854. 

RASTADT,  a  fortified  town,  with  6000  inhabitants,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  river  Murg,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  at  a  distance  by  railway  of  14  miles  S.  from  Cansruhe,  and 
26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Strasburg.  It  is  regularly  built.  Among  the 
public  structures  is  a  fine  palace,  built  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Versailles,  and  till  1771  the  residence  of  the  margrave  of  Baden. 
There  are  three  churches,  two  chapels,  a  lyceum,  and  a  training-school 
for  Catholic  school-masters.  Starch,  snuff,  tobacco,  chicory,  papier- 
m&chd  articles,  fire-arms,  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments, 
and  carriages  are  manufactured.  Rastadt  has  been  the  scene  of  im- 
portant negotiations.  On  March  6, 1714,  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal 
Villars  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  in  this  town,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1797,  a 
congress  was  assembled  at  Rastadt  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
France  and  the  German  empire.  Robeijeot  and  Bonnier,  the  fVench 
ambassadors  at  Una  congress,  which  waa  dissolved  by  the  emperor 
April  7, 1799,  were  murdered  on  their  way  home,  at  about  500  paces 
outside  the  town :  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  ever  obtained  respect- 
ing the  authors  of  the  crime.  During  the  late  rebellion  in  Baden,  the 
republican  insurgents  having  suffered  various  defeats  from  the 
auxiliary  Prussian  troops,  shut  themselves  up  in  Rastadt^  which, 
after  about  a  month's  siege  by  the  Prussiaasi  surrendered  imoon- 
ditionally  July  28, 1849. 

RATBT.    [Leiobstebshirb.] 

RATHANGAN.    [Kildarb.] 

RATHCORMACK.    [Cobk.J 

RATHDOWN,  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  Ireland,  extends  over  the 
barony  of  Rathdown  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  part  of  the 
baronies  of  Rathdown,  Dublin,  and  Uppercross  in  the  county  of 
Dublin.  It  comprises  11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  61,514 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  48,140.  The  Union  workhouse, 
erected  in  1841  at  a  cost  of  60002.,  and  capable  of  receiving  1280 
paupers,  is  a  handsome  buildicg,  finely  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  Dublin  road,  about  3  miles  N.  from  the  town  of  Bray. 
It  contains  a  National  school  Rathdown  Castle,  church,  and  village 
stood  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  about  15  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Dublin.  Of  the  castle  there  are  some  interesting  remains ;  the 
church  is  quite  gone ;  two  or  three  mud  cabins  alone  mark  the  site  of 
the  village. 

RATHDRUM,  County  Wicklow,  IreUnd,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avonmore  River,  and  on  the  Dublin  and  Wexford  road,  in  52'  56' 
N.  lat,  6"  14'  W.  long.,  10  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Wicklow,  and  38 
miles  S.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  947.  Rathdrum 
Poor-Law  Union  oompr^eB  SO  electoral  divisions^  with  an  area  of 


227,540  acresy  and  a  population  in  1851  of  47,932.  The  town,  the 
name  of  which  signifies  'the  hill  fort,'  occupies  the  sides  and  summit 
of  a  commanding  eminence,  on  which  was  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  chieftain  of  &e  districts  The  houses  are  generally  we\l  builty  and 
the  place  has  a  neat  appearanca  The  parish  church  was  erected  in 
1795.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  diapel,  a  Weslejran  Methodist 
meeting-house,  a  Royal  Chartered  school  with  an  endowment  of  1532. 
a  year,  and  a  National  school  There  are  also  a  dispensary  and  Union 
workhouse.  The  flannel-hall,  or  market-house,  whidi  forms  a  spacious 
square  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  was  built  in  1793  by  £ari  Fitcwilliam, 
proprietor  of  the  town.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  place.  There 
are  eleven  yearly  fairs. 

RATHENAU.    [Bbandbnbubo.] 

RATHFRILAND.    [Downbhibb.] 

RATHKEALE,  County  Limerick,  Ireland*  a  maiket-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Deel,  in  62^  82' 
N.  lai,  8^  53'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  17  miles  aW.  by  W.  from 
Limerick,  136  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in 
1851  was  3029.  Rathkeale  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  79,932  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
28,587.  The  tovm  contains  the  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catiiolio 
chapel,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-house,  and  three  National 
schools,  the  court-house,  fever  hospital,  dispensary.  Union  workhouse^ 
bridewell,  and  barrack.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
place.  Thursday  is  the  market-day.  There  are  12  yearly  fairs.  In 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Augustinian  priory.  The  town 
derived  consideiable  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  some  Palatine 
families,  a  part  of  a  colony  of  Qerman  Protestants  that  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 

RATHMELTON.    [Dokboal.] 

RATHMINES.    [Dublik,  County  ot] 

RATHMULLEN.    [Donegal.] 

RATIBOR.    [Oppblk.] 

RATISBON  {RegenAurg),  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Palatmate,  in 
Bavaria,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Germany,  having  been 
buUt  by  t^e  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Reginum,  Castra  Regie, 
and  subsequently  Augusta  TiberiL  In  the  2nd  century  it  was  already 
a  place  of  trade.  The  Romans  threw  up  a  line  of  fortifications 
between  Ratisbon  and  Cologne.  Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
long  subsequently,  it  was  the  chief  town  in  Bavaria,  and  governed  by 
counts  of  its  own  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  German 
emperors.  From  1663  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in 
1806,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Ratisbon  is  situated  in  49**  N.  lat,  12**  22^  £.  long.,  in  an  extensive 
and  fertile  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Regen.  The  Danube  here  forms  two  small  islands, 
called  Oberworth  and  Niederworth,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  a  remarkable  stone  bridge, 
1100  feet  in  length  and  23  feet  wide,  which  was  built  in  the  years 
1135  to  1140,  and  connects  Ratisbon  with  its  suburb  Stadt-am-Hof,  on 
the  left  bank.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  pierced  vrith  six 
gates ;  but  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone ;  they  are  very  old-fashioned,  and  their  great  height 
adds  to  the  gloominess  of  the  streets,  which  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  clean  and  well  paved.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
ancient  rath-house,  in  which  the  German  Diet  held  its  sittings ;  the 
gothic  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  within  the  large  pre- 
cincts of  which  are  two  older  cathedrals,  one  now  called  the  Baptistery 
and  dating  from  the  10th  century,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  basilica 
and  dating  from  Roman  times;  the  Scotch  Benedictine  church  of 
St.  James,  founded  in  1165 ;  the  vast  abbey  of  Si-Emmeran,  which 
now  forms  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Thum-und-Taxis;  and  the 
churches  of  the  ancient  abbeys  of  Niedermiinster  and  Obermlinster. 
There  are  in  all  one  cathedral  and  27  other  churches  and  chapels. 
Besides  the  library  in  the  town-house,  there  are  some  other  consider- 
able libraries  and  collections  of  works  of  art ;  also  a  botanical  garden, 
a  Catholic  gynmasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  a  school  of  design.  There  are  extensive  bleach-grounds 
and  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  leather,  tobacco,  wax-candlesy 
soap,  cutlery,  earthenware,  porcelain,  fire-arms,  and  carriages.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  salty  timber,  com,  and 
their  own  manufactures,  and  transact  extensive  business  on  com- 
mission. The  population  is  about  22,000,  exclusive  of  the  military. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Ulm  and  Vienna.  In  an  alley  near  the  cit7 
is  a  monument,  erected  in  1817,  in  honour  of  Kepler,  who  died  here 
in  November  1630,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard.  On  a 
rock  above  the  Danube,  six  miles  below  Ratisbon,  stands  the  WaUtaUa, 
a  marble  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  Par- 
thenon of  Athens,  by  the  ex-king  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  in  honour  of  the 
great  men  of  Germany.  There  were  severe  engagements  between  the  - 
French  and  Austrians  near  Ratisbon  in  1809.  Bleotro-tel^graphic 
wires  connect  Ratisbon  with  Munich  and  Vienna. 

RATOATH.    [Meath.] 

RATZEBURG.    [Mbcklenbxtbo.] 

RAUCHEWACKE.    [Lauenbubo.] 

RAUMO.      [FINLAND.J 

RAUND3.      [NORTHAICPTOKBHIBB.] 

RAVENGLASa    [Cumbbbland.] 


RAVENNA. 


RBADIKO. 
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RAVENNA,  a  province  of  the  Papal  State,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
province  of  Ferrara,  W.  by  that  of  Bologna  and  by  Tuscany,  S.  by  the 
province  of  Forli,  and  E.  by  the  Adriati&  The  area  is  about  674 
■quare  miles,  and  the  population  in  1850  was  175,838.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  which  lies  near  the  Adriatic,  ia  low  and  marshv; 
but  the  western  or  inland  part,  which  stretches  to  the  foot  of  we 
Tuscan  Apennines,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Imola  and  Faenza,  is 
healthy,  well  cultivated,  and  tluckly  inhabited.  The  chief  products 
of  the  country  are  corn,  wine,  silk,  hemp,  and  cattle.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  seansalt  is  derived  ^m  the  Lagoon  of  CerviiL  The 
principal  towns  of  the  province  are  Rayenka  and  Fasnza.  Imoia  is 
an  episcopal  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  on  the  Santemo,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  college,  and 
a  manufactory  of  cream-of-tartar.  Popes  Pius  VIL  SAd  Pius  1^.  were 
bishops  of  Imola  before  their  election  to  the  Holy  See.  Cei'via,  a 
small  town,  in  an  unhealthy  situation  near  the  sea-coast,  has  about 
1200  inhabitants.  Coitel  Bdogneae,  a  bustling  town,  in  a  fertile 
district^  has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Ravenna  is  crossed  by  numerous  streams,  which 
rise  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  flow  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the 
Adriatia  The  principal  are — the  Santemo,  which  flows  by  Imola ; 
the  Senio;  the  Lamone,  which  flows  near  Faenza;  the  IContone, 
which  enters  the  sea  below  Ravenna ;  and  the  Ronoo,  which  joins  the 
Montone  above  its  mouth.  A  road  leads  from  Faenaa  across  the 
Apennines  into  the  vidley  of  the  Sieve,  north  of  Florenoeu 

RAVENNA,  situated  in  44*  26'  N.  lat,  12°  12^  E.  long.,  is  an 
ancient  city  of  Italy,  once  a  sea-port^  but  now  9  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  has  receded  all  along  this  coast,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
■and  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  of  the  alluvial  earth  brought  down 
by  the  rivers.  Between  Ravenna  and  the  sea  is  the  Pineta,  or  Forest 
of  Pines,  which  extends  about  15  miles  in  length  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  which  has  been  noticed  by  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Dryden,  and  Byron. 
Ravenna  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  legate  of  the 
province.  It  has  a  college,  and  civil,  criminal,  and  commeroial  courts. 
The  populati<m  is  about  18,000.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  4th 
century,  but  since  that  time  almost  completely  rebuilt*  retains  several 
sculptures  and  other  remains  of  its  early  age :  the  baptistery,  detached 
from  the  church,  is  still  in  its  original  state.  The  churdi  of  Santa 
Vitale  was  built  by  an  exarch  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  imitation 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It  has  some  handsome  pillars 
of  granite,  and  a  large  mosaic,  in  good  preservation,  representing  the 
emperor  Justinian  with  his  courtiers,  and  his  empress  Theodora 
attended  by  her  ladies.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Eiaptist  was  built 
by  Placidla,  daughter  of  Theodosius,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  its  altar,  which  is  faced  with  porphyry  and  other 
valuable  marbles.  The  mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  which  is  outside  of 
the  town,  has  a  monolithic  dome,  nearly  100  feet  in  circumference, 
which  has  been  transformed  into  a  church,  called  Santa  Maria  Rotonda. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Theodoric,  which 
was  inhabited  by  his  successors  the  Exarchs.  A  fragment  of  a  wall, 
with  two  or  three  pillars,  and  a  semicircular  recess  above,  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  palace.  A  porphyry  bath,  which  was  found  near  the 
mausoleum,  has  been  let  into  the  wall  of  the  palace.  The  church  of 
St  ApoUinaris  in  Classe,  so  called  because  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  port,  is  a  magnificent  structure^  raised  also  by  Theodoric,  with 
24  large  columns,  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  which  were 
brought  from  Constantinople ;  and  a  fine  mosaic,  representing  a  view 
of  Ravenna  in  the  6th  century,  with  numerous  figures  of  8aint&  The 
great  altar  is  made  of  porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  oriental  alabaster; 
and  the  pulpit,  which  is  of  marble,  is  of  curious  workmanship. 
Ravenna,  next  to  Rome,  is  the  city  of  Italy  which  abounds  moat  with 
valuable  and  rare  ancient  marbles.  The  church  of  St.  Apollinaris 
contains  ihe  tombs  of  many  of  the  old  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  and  a 
series  of  their  portraits. 

The  public  library  of  Ravenna  contains  40,000  volumes  and  700 
manuscripts.  There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  gallery  of  paintings.  The  mausoleum  of  Dante,  who  died 
at  Ravenna,  was  ndsed  in  the  15th  century,  by  Bernardo  Bembo,  a 
Venetian  podesta,  and  father  of  Cardinal  Bembo :  it  has  been  repaired 
several  times. 

The  ancient  town  of  Classis,  the  port  of  Ravenna,  which  stood 
8  or  8  miles  S.  from  the  city,  was  destroyed  in  the  year  728  by 
Luitprand,  king  of  the  Longobardsi  It  is  now  a  marsh,  6  miles 
distant  from  the  sea. 

Ravenna  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Umbri.  It  is 
not  particularly  noticed  in  Roman  history  till  the  time  of  the  empire, 
when  the  port  of  Ravenna  became  one  of  the  two  great  stations  for 
the  Roman  fleet,  Misenum  being  the  other.  After  the  fall  of  the 
empire  Theodoric  made  Ravenna  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  he 
greatly  embellidied  the  town.  When  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
having  overthrown  the  kingdom  of  the  Qoths,  ▲.D.  558,  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  exarch  or  govemor^general  of  Italy,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  which  continued  under  his  successors  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  imperial  administration  in  Italy,  till  Astolphus,  king  of 
the  Longobards,  took  Ravenna  in  752.  In  755  Pepin,  having  defeated 
Astolphus,  obliged  him  to  give  up  Ravenna  and  the  district  called  the 
Pentapolis  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

RAWITSOH.    [Poomr.] 


RAWTONSTALL.    [LANOABaiBB.1 
RAYLEIOa    [Essex.] 

R^,  ISLE  OF.      [CHABBIfTB-lKF^RIBaRE.] 

READING,  Berkshire,  the  county  town,  a  municipal  and  parlta- 
mentaiy  borough  and  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bonks  of  the  river  Eennet,  just  above 
its  junction  with  the  Thames,  in  51*  27'  N.  lat,  0"  58'  W.  long., 
distant  39  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  36  miles  by  the 
Qreat  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Reading  in 
1851  was  21,456.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  are 
under  the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  HealUi.  The  livings  ore 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Reading  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  three  parishes,  with  an  area  of  4699  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  22,175. 

Reading  is  first  noticed  in  history  in  871,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Danes,  who  quitted  the  town  towards  the  close  of  that  year.  In 
1006  it  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  who  destroyed  on  abbey  of  nuns,  on 
the  site  of  which  an  abbey  for  Benedictine  monks  was  erected  in  1121 
by  Henxy  L,  who  was  buried  here.  In  the  following  reigns  the  kings 
frequently  resided  at  Reading,  where  a  grand  tournament  was  held 
by  Edward  IIL,  and  four  parliaments  were  held  by  Henrv  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  the  buildings  were 
appropriated  as  a  royal  palace.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  town 
was  occupied  successively  by  both  parties,  and  suffered  severely  from 
being  so  long  a  garrison  town. 

The  town  is  very  irregularly  laid  out  Much  improvement  has 
however  token  place  in  its  general  appearance  of  late  yeors.  The 
chief  business  port  of  the  town  stands  on  the  point  of  loud  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the  Thames.  The  town  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  supplied  with  water.  The  houses  are 
in  general  substantial,  and  buUt  of  brick ;  but  there  are  some  old  ones 
of  lath  and  plaster,  with  high  gables.  As  the  river  Eennet  has  a 
divided  channel,  there  are  several  bridges  in  and  near  the  town.  St 
Lawrence's  church  has  some  portions  of  the  original  structure  of 
Norman  character;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a  chonceL 
There  is  a  fine  tower  at  the  west  end,  of  perpendiculor  character,  and 
of  chequered  flint-work ;  it  has  a  peal  of  ten  bells.  St.  Mary's  church 
consists  of  a  nove,  south  aisle,  a  small  north  aisle,  and  a  chancel ;  it 
was  rebuilt  about  1551,  chiefly  from  the  moteriols  of  the  abbey 
church,  then  pulled  down;  it  bos  a  tower  similar  to  that  of  St  Lawrence. 
There  are  two  district  churches  and  a  chapel  of  ease.  The  Baptists 
and  Independents  have  each  three  chapels,  the  Piimitive  Methodists 
two,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics 
one  each.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  in  1840,  is  a  neat 
structure  in  the  Norman  style.  It  is  bidlt  chiefly  of  flints  from  the 
abbey  runs.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1486,  has  on 
income  firom  endowment  of  about  50/.  a  year,  and  hod  26  scholars 
in  1854.  Attached  to  the  school  are  two  fellowships  at  St  John's 
college^  Oxford;  and  two  recently-founded  scholorshipa  There  are 
National,  Britieii,  and  Infant  schools;  a  Blue>Coat  school,  with  an 
income  of  about  8502.  a  year,  in  which  40  boys  are  maintained  and 
educated;  a  Qreen-Coat  school  for  21  girls;  a  Charity  school  of 
industry ;  and  six  sots  of  almshouses.  The  town-hall  is  a  commodious 
modem  building,  the  under  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  grammar  schooL  A  building,  termed  '  the  Oracle,'  was  erected 
early  in  the  17th  century  by  Mr.  John  Ecndrick,  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  town,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor ;  the  principal  gateway, 
which  is  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  building,  is  of  mingled  gothic 
and  Grecian  architecture.  The  Public  Hall  is  a  fine  structure,  con- 
taining apartments  for  the  Literary  Society  and  mechanics  institute. 
A  new  oasize-hall  has  lately  been  completed.  The  new  county  jail  and 
house  of  correction,  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  Pentonville  model  prison, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  abbey.  Among  other  buildings  requiring 
notice  ore,  the  borough  buildings,  public  baths,  a  new  and  spacious 
hospital,  and  a  large  union  workhouse.  A  medical  dispensary  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.    There  is  a  savings  bonk. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable;  Coarse  linen  is  now  woven 
to  a  small  extent  Silk  for  umbrellas  and  parasols  is  mauufoctured ; 
silk  ribands  and  galloons  ore  woven,  and  somo  floor-cloth  and  sail- 
cloth is  mode.  There  are  iron-foundries,  breweries,  and  yards  for 
building  and  repairing  barges.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  seeds, 
timber,  bark,  hops,  wool,  and  chees&  There  are  flourishing  biscuit- 
making  establishments.  Fish  sauce,  sometimes  called  Reading  sauce, 
is  extensively  made.  Large  quantities  of  flour  and  of  agricultural 
produce  are  sent  by  railway  and  by  barges  to  London.  The  markets 
are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Sotordoy.  Fairs  ore  held  on  February  2nd, 
May  Ist^  July  25th,  and  September  21st  The  Eennet  is  navigable  to 
Reading  for  vessels  of  about  120  tons  burden.  The  Eennet  and 
Avon  Qanal  affords  a  water  commimication  with  most  of  the  chief 
ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  Qreat  Western  railway  crosses  the  Eennet 
between  the  town  and  the  river  Thames.  By  the  Reading,  Quildford, 
and  Reigate  railway,  the  Qreat  Western,  South- Western,  and  South- 
Eostem  main  lines  are  connected ;  by  the  Basingstoke  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  from  Reading,  another  communication  is  obtained  with 
the  South- Western  line;  there  is  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  from  Reading  to  Hungerford.    The  aasiEeSy  quarter 
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sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  Of  the  abbey 
buildings  there  are  some  ruins,  especially  the  gateway  and  part  of  the 
great  hall ;  there  are  also  some  interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  mill. 
Of  the  buildings  of  a  convent  of  Orayfriara,  the  west  window  and 
part  of  the  church  remain.    Races  take  place  at  Reading  in  Augusts 

READING.    [Pennsylvania.] 

REALEJO.    [Nicaragua.] 

RECANATL    [Macerata-e-Cahbrino.] 

RECKLINGHAUSEN.    [Munster.] 

RECULVER.    [Kent.] 

RED  RIVER.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

RED  SEA,  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  extends  from  the 
strait  of  Bab-d-Mandeb,  in  12*'  40'  N.  lat.,  in  a  north  by  west  direction, 
to  30"  N.  lat.  It  lies  between  82'*  20'  and  43°  30'  £.  long.,  and  is 
little  short  of  1400  miles  long.  From  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which  is  only  16  miles  wide,  the  Red  Sea  gradually  increases  in 
breadth;  at  the  distance  of  160  miles  from  the  strait  it  is  180  miles 
across :  this  breadth  may  be  considered  as  the  average  width  from 
Ras  Essah  or  the  island  of  Camaran  to  Jiddah,  a  distance  of  nearly 
600  miles.  Off  Jiddah  it  is  not  much  more  than  120  miles  wide ; 
and  this  width  continues  to  Ras  Mohammed,  south  of  28''  N.  lat, 
where  the  sea  divides  into  two  arms;  this  interval  considerably 
exceeds  500  miles  in  length.  Of  the  two  arms,  into  which  the  Red 
Sea  branches  off  at  Ras  Mohammed,  the  eastern  is  called  Bahr-el- 
Akaba,  and  the  western  Bahr-el-Suez,  or  Kolsum.  Between  theso 
two  gulfs  is  the  mountain  region  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  Jibbel  Musa 
(Mount  of  Moses).  The  Bahr-el-Akaba  branches  off  in  a  north-eastern 
du'ection,  and  extends  more  than  100  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
}ass  than  15  miles.  Near  its  entrance  is  the  island  of  Tiran,  which 
is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  between  it  and  ihe  con- 
tinent are  two  straits,  of  which  only  the  western,  called  the  strait  of 
Tiran,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  entrance  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Suez  is  called  the  strait  of  Jubal,  or  Jublah,  and  is  about  15  miles 
across.  The  gulf  itself  runs  in  a  north  by  west  direction  to  its 
extremity  fit  the  town  of  Suez,  a  distance  exceeding  180  miles ;  its 
average  width  is  20  miles.  The  surface  of  the  Red  Sea  is  about 
180,000  square  miles. 

The  Red  Sea  is  of  great  depth.  The  shallowest  part  is  the  Qulf 
of  Suez,  which  in  the  middle,  towards  the  Strait  of  Jublah,  is  from 
40  to  50  fathoms  deep ;  farther  north  its  depth  decreases  to  30  fathoms ; 
and  approaching  the  harbour  of  Suez,  it  shoals  to  20  fathoms,  and  by 
degrees  to  3  fathoms,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  harboiu'  itsel£  The 
Qulf  of  Akaba  varies  in  its  middle  part  between  100  and  200  fathoms. 
The  main  body  of  the  sea  is  still  deeper,  and  in  most  parts  a  bottom 
cannot  be  found  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms;  in  some  places  it  is 
230  fathoms  deep.  Towards  the  southern  extremity,  south  of  16** 
N.  lat,  it  grows  much  shallower,  the  depth  in  general  not  exceeding 
40  or  50  fathoms. 

The  sea  generally  shoals  near  the  shores;  but  the  navigation  is 
rendered  difficult  by  islands,  banks,  and  the  prevailing  winds.  Small 
rocky  islands  are  tolerably  numerous,  especiidly  along  the  eastern 
shores,  but 'as  they  usually  contain  small  harbours  they  would  be 
rather  advantageous  were  it  not  for  the  adjacent  reefs.  The  islands 
are  generally  isolated,  except  between  15°  and  17°  N.  lat,  where  the 
group  of  the  Farsan  Islands  occurs  along  the  eastern  shore^  and  on  the 
western  that  of  the  Dhalak  Islands,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  larger 
island  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  islands,  between  which  there 
are  numerous  reefs.  South  of  these  groups  there  are  some  islands 
dispersed  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  as  Jibbel  Teer,the  Zebayer  Islands 
(Jezayer  es  Seba,  or  the  Seven  Islands),  and  others.  Two  of  these 
islands  are  volcanic,  and  on  Jibbel  Teer  there  is  an  active  volcano,  900 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Red  Sea  is  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  ocean  in  which 
coral  reefs  occur,  and  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  sea  of  equal  extent  They  almost  always  extend  in  a  tolerably 
straight  line,  parallel  to  the  coast;  the  interior  is  filled  up,  so  that 
they  never  contain  a  lagoon,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with 
those  in  the  Pacific.  These  coral-reefs  are  frequently  united  with  the 
adjacent  continents,  and  render  the  shores  almost  inaccessible,  as  the 
water  near  them  is  very  deep,  and  the  reefs  themselves  have  only 
from  8  to  6  feet  water,  which  gradually  shoals  on  approaching  the 
beach,  so  that  even  boats  are  stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  dry  land.  The  reefs  which  are  unconnected  mih.  the 
shores  are  still  more  numerous,  and  frequently  several  miles  from 
them.  Their  edges  towards  the  open  sea  are  very  steep,  and  the  sea 
itself  is  of  great  depth.  But  the  edge  which  is  opposite  the  main* 
land  has  usually  a  gradual  and  gentle  slope,  and  affords  good  anchorage 
to  vessels.  The  sea  between  this  inner  edge  and  the  mainland  is 
generally  not  very  deep,  and  the  small  vessels  of  the  country  navigate 
the«e  straits  in  preference  to  the  open  sea,  as  the  water  is  less  agitated 
by  the  winds,  and  they  are  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  place 
which  offers  anchorage  in  case  a  gale  should  rise.  The  winds,  which 
commonly  are  very  strong  iu  the  open  sea,  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend 
to  these  straits,  so  that  small  vessels  can  take  advantage  of  the  sea 
and  land  breezes,  which  set  in  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year.  These  advantages  however  are  lost  by  the 
necessity  of  putting  into  some  hai'bour  during  the  night 

The  Red  Sea  occupies  the  lowest  portion  of  a  deep  valley  which 


lies  between  the  elevated  table-land  of  Arabia  on  the  east,  and  the 
high  lands  of  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the  west.  The  outer 
edge  of  these  table-lands  is  generally  from  10  to  SO  miles  from  the 
shores,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  mountain  range,  vary- 
ing in  height  between  8000  and  6000  feet  These  mountains  approach, 
much  nearer  to  the  shores  north  of  24 **  N.  lat  than  south  of  that 
parallel.  The  space  between  them  and  the  shores  is  partly  occupied 
by  hills,  which  skirt  the  edges  of  the  table-land,  and  partly  by  a  low 
and  level  tract  along  the  sea,  which  is  generally  sandy,  but  sometimes 
swampy.  This  tract,  as  well  as  the  hills  between  it  and  the  mountains, 
is  far  from  being  sterile,  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  rains  in 
November,  December,  and  January ;  but  it  is  nearly  uncultivated,  as 
the  inhabitants,  who  consLst  of  several  tribes  of  Beduin  Arabs,  are 
averse  to  industry,  and  make  no  other  use  of  these  tracts  than  as 
pasture-grounds  when  the  grass  on  the  table-land  is  dried  up. 

During  the  warm  season,  from  May  to  October,  northern  breezes 
prevail,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  southerly  winds  blow  with  great 
constancy.  During  the  continuance  of  the  northerly  winds  there  is  a 
current  out  of  this  sea  into  the  Qulf  of  Aden,  and  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  reefs  is  diminished  two  feet  During  the  season  of  southerly 
winds  the  current  sets  into  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
then  the  depth  of  water  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea  is  con- 
siderably increased.  Lieutenant  Maury,  in  his  'Directions  to  accompany 
the  Wind  and  Current  Charts,'  aigues  (without  taking  the  action  of 
the  winds  into  account)  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  ought  to  be 
lower  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez  than  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
and  infers,  with  great  probability,  an  under  or  outer  current  from  the 
Red  Sea  as  there  is  from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  Red  Sea  lies  in  a  rainless  and  riverless  tract  or  nearly 
so  ;  the  loss  by  evaporation  in  the  course  of  its  great  length  is  very 
considerable,  making  the  surface  of  the  sea  an  inclined  plane ;  the  loss 
by  evaporation,  together  with  the  diminution  of  the  temperature 
(between  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Suez),  renders  the  water  colder  and  Salter 
and  therefore  heavier  at  the  isthmus ;  the  lighter  water  at  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  cannot  balance  the  heavier  water  at  the  isthmus,  and 
therefore  this  must  run  out  as  an  under  current.  According  to  a 
French  survey  made  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  in  1853,  the  sur&ce 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  one  metre  (3  feet  3  inches)  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  principal  harbours  on  the  Arabian  shores  are  Mokha,  Hodeidah, 
and  Jiddah ;  and  on  the  African,  Suez,  Cosseir  or  Cosire,  Suakin,  and 
Massowah.  There  is  a  pretty  active  communication  kept  up  between 
these  places,  especially  by  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  Mecca  and 
Medina  from  the  eastern  countries  of  Africa.  Grain  and  slaves  con- 
stitute the  chief  exports  from  Africa  to  Arabia.  As  Arabia  does  not 
produce  sufficient  supplies  for  the  pilgrims  who  visit  Mecca,  and 
annually  amount  to  above  120,000,  the  transport  of  grain  from  Cosire 
to  Jiddah  employs  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  of  50  to  200 
tons  burden.  The  grain  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt  by  camels  to 
Cosire. 

As  the  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  do  not  produce 
many  articles  of  export,  they  are  not  much  visited  by  foreign  vessels. 
The  few  which  navigate  this  sea  go  to  Mokha  and  Jiddah.  They 
come  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Hindustan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  wheat,  tobacco,  dates,  carpets,  rice,  sugar,  and  Dacca  muslins : 
also  coarse  and  fine  blue  cloths,  cambric,  and  indigo;  with  teak-timber, 
palm-oil,  cocoa-nuts,  spices,  and  young  females,  who  are  sold  to  the 
Turks.  The  returns  for  the  foreign  goods  imported  into  Jiddah  are 
generally  cash,  which  is  brought  by  the  pilgrims,  to  whom  nearly  all 
the  goods  are  sold;  but  coffee,  gum,  myrrh,  and  frankincense  are 
exported  from  Mokha.  The  Red  Sea  is  now  regularly  navigated  by 
British  steamers,  which  convey  passengers  and  the  Indian  mail  over 
this  sea  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean  between  ^uez  and  Bombay. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Red  Sea  occurs  in  the  Bible,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Israelites  passing  through  it  In  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
advantages  of  its  navigation  were  well  understood ;  for  after  the 
conquest  of  Idumaea  by  David,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  country 
near  the  Bahr-el-Akaba,  Solomon  established  at  Elath  and  Ezion 
Geber,  on  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  a  colony  of  Phconician  navigators. 
It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  some  con- 
nection existed  between  the  Red  Sea  and  India.  Subsequently  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  policy  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  favoured  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  became  soon  the 
principal  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  India.  In  the 
Ist  century  of  the  Christian  era  this  trade  was  so  considerable,  that, 
according  to  Strabo,  120  vessels  annually  departed  from  Myos  Hormos 
to  India.  In  the  9th  century  the  Arabs  extended  their  navigation 
from  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Canton  in  China.  Soon 
after  that  time  the  Venetians  established  factories  in  Alexandria;  and 
the  goods  of  India  passed  by  the  Red  Sea  to  that  town,  and  thence 
to  Europe,  during  the  period  between  the  12th  and  15th  centuries, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  directed 
the  whole  commerce  of  India  into  a  different  channel. 

The  name  Red  Sea  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Rubrum  Mare,  and 
the  Greek  term  (EpvOpk  OdKcurtra)  used  by  Strabo.  Herodotus  calls 
the  Red  Sea  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also  includes  it  in  the  general 
term  of  Erythraean  Sea,  which  comprises  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.     In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  always  called  Yam 
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Suph,  or  'Weedy  Sea/  from  the  vast  quantities  of  mariDO  weeds  that 
grow  in  it.  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  name  of  Bahr  Souf,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  The  name  Red  given  to  this  sea  has  not  been 
explained ;  it  is  prolMftbly  a  translation  of  £dom>  the  land  of  Edom 
having  extended  to  the  Qulf  of  Akaba,  where  were  its  two  ports  Elath 
and  Ezion  Geber. 

REDBOURN.    [Hertfordshire;  Lincolnsbirb.] 

REDDITCH.    [Worcbotershirb.] 

REDON.    [Illb-bt-Vilaine.] 

REDRUTH,  Cornwall,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Redruth,  is  situated  in  50°  IS'  N.  lat.,  5*"  13' 
W.  long.,  distant  27  miles  aW.  from  Bodmin,  and  261  miles  W.S.\V. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Redruth  in  1851  was 
7095.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and 
diocese  of  Exeter.  Redruth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  eight  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  40,805  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  53,628. 
Redruth  did  not  possess  any  importance  till  the  working  of  its  valuable 
mines  of  copper  and  tin  gave  it  wealth  and  population.  The  town 
stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  consists  chipfly  of  one  long  street. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Uny,  is  about  half  a  mile  S.W.  of  the 
town ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1768,  except  the  tower,  which  is  a  handsome 
gotbic  structure.  A  chapel  of  ease  was  consecrated  in  1833.  There 
are  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  Primitive,  Wesleyan,  and  Association 
Methodists;  National  schools;  and  a  literazy  institution.  The  town 
possesses  a  town-hall  and  county  court-house;  a  commodious  market- 
house;  shambles,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  savings  bank.  Near  the 
entrance  to  the  market-place  is  a  clock-tower  with  an  illuminated 
clock.  There  are  several  iron-foundries  in  operation.  There  are 
weekly  sales  of  copper-ore.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday ; 
fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  May  1st,  August 
3rd,  and  October  1st.  Several  mineral  railways  connect  Redruth  and 
the  adjacent  mines  with  ports  of  shipment  on  both  sides ;  the  West 
Cornwall  railway  gives  Redruth  direct  communication  with  Truro, 
Hayle,  and  Peuzance. 

REEPHAM.    [Norfolk.] 

REETH,  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Grinton,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  in  54"*  24'  N.  lat,  1"  56' 
W>  long.,  distant  58  mUes  N.W.  from  York,  and  242  mUes  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Reeth  in  1851  was 
1344.  Reeth  Poor-Law  Union  contains  seven  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  70,267  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6820.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built  It  contains  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  an  Endowed  school,  and  a  school  supported  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in 
knitting,  stockings.  Friday  is  the  market-day ;  six  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  lead-mines.  Near  the  town  are 
the  remains  of  intrenchments  which  appear  to  be  of  Roman  origin, 

REQENSBURG.    [Ratisbon.] 

REGGIO.    [Calabria  ;  Modbna,  Duoht  ;  Rbbgium.] 

REICHENBACH.    [Silesia.] 

REICHENBERG,  a  large  and  flourishing  town  in  the  north  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  river  Neisse,  52  miles  N.N.E.  from  Prague :  popu- 
lation about  15,000.  The  principal  buildings  are — three  churches, 
two  palaces,  a  theatre,  and  a  large  and  handsome  school-house.  There 
are  four  great  manufactories  of  woollen-cloth,  with  fulling-mills  and 
dye-houses.  There  ore  also  manufactories  of  stockings,  hats,  linen, 
and  calico.  The  annual  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  here  is  above 
half  a  million  sterling.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable, 
it  being  the  staple  place  for  all  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures 
of  this  part  of  Bohemia. 

REICHENHALL,  a  town  in  Upper  Bavaria,  is  situated  In  a 
ronfantic  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  at  an  elevation  of 
1323  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  it  has  only  about  3000 
inhabitants,  it  is  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  central 
point  of  the  four  great  salt-works  of  Bavaria.  The  most  ancient 
documents  relative  to  the  salt-springs  at  Reichenhall  are  of  the  8th 
centiuy.  As  the  great  consumption  of  wood  for  so  many  years  made 
fuel  too  scarce  to  boil  all  the  brine  on  the  spot,  pipes  were  laid  down 
in  1618  from  Reichenhall  to  Traunstein,  over  an  elevation  of  828  feet 
perpendicular  height,  and  extending  8  leagues  in  length.  A  similar 
conduit  14  leagues  in  length,  to  Rosenheim  on  the  Inn,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  wood,  was  made  in  1809 ;  and  in  1817  the  salt-springs 
of  Reichenhall,  Traunstein,  and  Rosenheim  were  connected  by  con- 
duits and  pipes  with  the  salt-mines  of  Berohtesoaden.  The  quantity 
of  salt  produced  annually  is  16,000  tons. 

REIGATE,  Surrey,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Reigate,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  61"  14'  N.  lat,  0°  11'  W.  long.,  distent  22  miles  E.  from 
Guildford,  21  miles  S.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  23  miles  by 
the  London  and  South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the 
borough  of  Reigate  in  1851  wss  4927.  The  borough  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliamentt  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Reigate  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  16  parishes,  with  an  area  of  51,276  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  14,329.  This  place  was  a  royal  demesne  at  the 
Conquest,  and  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Warrenne  and 
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Warrenne  by  Louis  of  France  and  the  insurgent  barons  in  1216. 
Under  the  site  of  the  castle  court  is  a  spacious  cavern,  called  the 
Baron's  Cave,  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  a  meeting-plaoe  of  the 
barons  when  consulting  on  the  measures  for  obtaining  Magna  Charta. 
The  town  contams  many  new  houses,  and  is  lighted  with  gss.  The 
church  la  of  different  dates  from  the  12th^to  the  17th  oentuiy,  but  is 
chiefly  of  perpendicular  character ;  it  has  a  lof^  embattled  tower  of 
later  date.  In  a  vault  under  the  chancel  is  buridd  Lord  Howard  of 
EflSngham,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  commanded  the 
English  fleet  against  the  Spanish  Annada.  The  Quakers  and  Inde« 
pendents  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1675,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  451.  a  year;  it  had  81 
scholars  in  1854,  of  whom  7  were  free.  There  are  idso  National  and 
Infant  school^  a  literary  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  At  Red-Hill, 
near  Reigate,  is  the  Agricultural  school  of  the  Plulanthropio  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  OfifBuders,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  chaplain-superintendent  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday  for  com 
and  provisions.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday,  September'  14th, 
and  December  9th.  Sessions  for  the  county  and  a  county  court  are 
held  in  Reigate. 

REIKJAVIK    [Iceland.] 

REILLANNE.    [Alpbs,  Basses.] 

REIMS,  or  RHEIMS,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Mame  m  France 
is  situated  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Vdle,  a  feeder  of  the 
Aisne,  80  miles  in  a  straight  line  and  107  miles  by  railway  through 
Epemay  E.  by  N.  from  Paris,  in  49"  15'  15"  N.  lat,  4*'  2'  12"  E.  long., 
at  an  elevation  of  282  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  43,643 
inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851,  exclusive  of  the 
floating  population.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Durooortorum 
by  Julius  Csesar  ('  Bell.  Gall.,'  vi.  44),  in  whose  time  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  RemL  It  stood  at  the  convexgence  of  several  military  roads. 
At  a  later  period  it  took  the  name  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged, 
whose  name  it  retains  with  little  alteration.  In  the  time  of  the  empire 
Durocortorum  was  the  most  important  place  in  the  province  of  Belgica 
Secunda,  and  was  distmguished  by  its  literary  ohamcter.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Reims  about  A.D.  360,  from  which  date  it  gave 
title  to  a  bishop. 

In  494  this  city,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  by  whom  it  had 
been  occupied  after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  at  Tolbiac,  was  the  scene 
of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  chief  lords  of  his  court  by  St  Remi, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Reim&  Reims  was  made  an  archbishop's  see 
in  744.  In  1179  it  was  signalised  by  the  consecration  of  Philippe 
Augusts:  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  down  to  Charles  jL 
inclusive  were  also  consecrated  here,  with  the  exception  of  Henri  lY., 
Napoleon  L,  and  Louis  XVIII.  On  the  revolution  of  1830  the 
ceremony  was  abolished.  In  the  middle  ages  sev,eral  councils  were 
held  here.  Reims  was  also  the  capital  of  a  county,  afterwards  of  a 
duchy.  In  1359  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for  seven  months  by 
the  English  under  Edward  III.  It  was  taken  in  1421  by  the  English, 
who  however  were  driven  from  it  by  Joan  of  Ara  In  1814  it  was 
taken,  March  12,  by  a  corps  of  Russians,  but  retaken  next  day  by 
Napoleon  I. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  vast  basin  surrounded  by  chalk-hills,  on 
which  good  wines  are  produced.  The  site  of  the  town  is  an  oblong, 
extending  from  north-west  to  south-east  Tlie  ancient  walls  which 
surround  it  are  between  two  and  three  miles  in  extent;  they  are 
strengthened  with  towers,  and  being  planted  with  trees  form  in 
summer  a  vexy  agreeable  public  walk.  They  inclose  within  their 
circumference  many  large  gardens  and  several  spaces  entirely  unoccu- 
pied. The  entrance  into  the  town  is  by  six  gates.  A  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  adorned  with  eight  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  is  built  into  the  circuit  of  the  walls. 

The  town  is  well  built ;  the  streets  are  wide,  neatly  laid  out,  and 
well  paved,  but  present  a  dull  appearance  from  the  absence  of  bustle 
and  the  grass  which  grows  plentifully  in  them.  The  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  built  of  chalk,  or  of  boards  covered  with  slate ;  some 
of  them  still  present  their  gables  to  the  street;  in  others  the 
upper  stories  project,  and  being  supported  on  wooden  columns  form 
on  the  ground-floor  a  covered  walk  or  gallery.  The  squares  are 
generally  small  and  of  irregular  shape,  except  La-PUtce-Royale^  a 
regular  square,  surrounded  by  good  houses  and  public  buildings  of 
mingled  Doric  and  Italian  architecture^  and  having  in  its  centre  a  well- 
executed  statue  of  Louis  XV.  The  streets  are  adorned  with  fountains 
supplied  with  water  from  the  V61e  by  the  water-works  erected  at  his 
own  cost  by  the  Abbd  Godinot,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedraL 
There  is  a  pleasant  public  walk  planted  with  trees  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town. 

The  most  striking  public  building  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame, 
one  of  the  finest  gothic  edifices  in  Europe.  It  was  commenced  in 
1210  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  church,  and  was  opened  in  1241. 
The  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  about  466  feet ;  the  breadth 
99  feet;  the  length  of  the  transept  is  160  feet;  the  height  is  144  feet 
The  west  front,  which  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers  267  feet  high, 
is  pierced  by  three  magnificent  arched  portals,  adorned  with  a  vast 
number  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  ornaments  of  exquisite  work« 
manship.  Over  the  principal  doorway  is  a  fine  circular  window  of 
stained  glass.  The  shafts  of  the  flying  buttresses  surmounted  with 
statues,  the  rose-windows  over  the  side  doorways,  and  the  Angel 
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Tower  (a  remarkably  light  bell-iower  riaing  59  feet  above  the  roof  of 
the  church  at  the  eastern  end,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  by  the  statue 
of  an  angel  from  7  to  8  feet  high),  are  all  worthy  of  attention.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  also  very  striking  from  Uie  vaat  extent  of  the 
nave,  the  splendid  stained-glass  windows ;  the  pavement  of  the  choir, 
inlaid  with  marble  of  various  colours ;  the  ancient  baptismal  fonts ; 
the  organ,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  France ;  the  painting  of 
Christ  Washing  his  Disciples'  Feet»  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Poussin ; 
and  the  anoient  Roman  tomb  of  Jovinus,  a  citizen  of  Reims,  who, 
in  A.D.  366,  attained  to  the  honour  of  the  consulship,  and  died  in  406. 
This  monument  was  removed  in  1800  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St-Nicaise  to  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 

The  church  of  St.-Remy,  the  most  ancient  in  the  town,  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  cathedral,  but  not  so  lofty;  the  principal  front  is  of 
simple  architecture,  surmounted  by  two  lofty  spires.  The  interior  Is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  tomb  of  St  Remy,  an  elaborate  piece  of 
workmanship,  erected  in  1808,  partly  from  tne  remains  of  the  more 
anoient  one  destroyed  in  1793.  The  church  of  St-Nicaise,  demolished 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  was  by  many  considered  the  finest 
church  in  the  town;  it  was  superior  in  elegance  to  the  cathedral, 
though  inferior  to  it  in  the  richness  of  its  ornaments.  There  are 
three  other  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  other  buildings.  The  town-hall, 
finished  in  1825,  presents  a  centre  and  two  wings,  adorned  with  Boric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns.  Over  the  central  building,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  wings,  rises  a  tower,  having 
a  clock,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  four  pedestrian 
statues.  The  public  library,  which  contains  25,000  volumes  and 
above  1000  manuscripts,  is  deposited  in  the  town-halL 

The  manufactures  of  Reims  are  extensive :  they  include  woollen- 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  light  stufi^  for  summer  coats  and  trowsers,  swan- 
skins, camlets,  merinos,  cashmere  shawls,  flannels,  blankets,  carpets, 
hosiexy,  bolting-cloth,  cordage,  candles,  soft  soap,  and  leather.  The 
woollen  manufactures  of  Reims  were  fostered  by  Colbert,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  city.  The  machinexy  of  the  woollen  fiustories  is  driven 
partly  by  steam  and  partly  by  water  power.  Wax  and  wool 
bleaching,  dyeing,  wool-combing,  brewing,  and  the  making  of 
machinery  are  carried  on.  The  spiced  bread  and  biscuits  of  the 
town  are  in  great  repute.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  above-named 
Articles  of  manufacture,  corn,  flour.  Champagne  wines,  brandy,  spices, 
colonial  produce,  wool,  cotton-yam,  fiax,  hemp,  and  raw  hides,  ^ere 
are  four  yearly  fairs.  A  branch  railway  14  miles  in  length  connects 
Reims  with  the  Paris-Strasbourg  line,  which  it  joins  a  little  east  of 
£pernay. 

Reims  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  province  comprises  the 
bishoprics  of  Soissons,  Ch&lons,  Beauvais,  and^  Amiens^  besides  the 
arch-see,  which  extends  over  the  department  of  Ardennes  and  the 
orrondissement  of  Reims  in  the  department  of  Mame.  It  has  an 
N  assize  court,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  several  government  offices,  a  college,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
theatre,  baths,  a  savings  bank,  a  loan-office,  and  other  institutions. 
There  are  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  several  nunneries,  and 
four  hospitals,  the  principal  of  which,  the  H6tel-Dieu,  occupies  the 
buildings  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St-Remy. 

REMBANQ.    [Java.] 

REMIREMENT.    [VosoEa] 

REMO,  SAN.    [Nice.] 

REMY,   ST.      [BoUCHES-DU-RHdHB.] 

RENAIX.    [Flanders,  East.] 

RENDLESHAM.    [Suffolk.] 

RENDSBUKG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstem,  is 
situated  in  5 4*^  18'  N.  lat.,  9"  40'  E.  long.,  partly  on  a  heath,  partly 
on  an  island  in  the  Eyder  at  its  junction  with  the  Kiel  Canal  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  Altstadt,  or  Old  Town,  built  on  the  above- 
mentioned  island,  the  Neustadt,  or  New  Town,  on  the  HoLstein 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Kron-werk,  or  Crown-work,  on  the 
Schleswig  side.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly  buHt,  and  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison.  There  are  two  churches, 
an  arsenal,  an  hospital,  a  house  of  correction,  a  gymnasium,  a  military 
academy,  a  board  of  trade,  and  a  custom-house.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  Lutheran  superintendent-generaL  The  manufactures  comprise 
stockings,  pottery,  tobacco,  and  vinegar;  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in 
timber.  Rendsburg  is  connected  by  railway  with  Altona  and  Kiel, 
from  which  it  is  39  miles  and  26  miles  distant  respectively.  A  branch 
line  runs  up  to  Rendsburg  from  the  Neumiinster  station  on  the  Kiel- 
Altona  railroad,  and  is  in  course  of  continuation  to  Husum,  Tonning, 
and  Flensborg  in  Schleswig.  Rendsburg  rose  up  round  a  castle  erected 
on  the  island  in  the  13th  century.  The  fortifications,  wMch  inclosed 
the  Altstadt,  the  Neustadt,  and  the  Kron-werk,  were  aU  constructed 
about  1671,  when  the  stone  with  the  inscription  '  Eidora  Romani 
terminus  imperii'  was  placed  over  the  Holstein  gate.  The  stone  was 
removed  in  1806,  but  restored  subsequently.  Rendsburg  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists  in  1627,  by  the  Swedes  in  1648,  and  by  the 
Prussians  and  insurgent  Holsteiners  in  1848.  The  fortifications  were 
dismantled  in  1852. 

RENFREW.    [Renfrewbhibe.] 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Clyde,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Dumbartonshire; 
N.K  and  E.  by  Lanarkshire;  S.  and  S,W.  by  Ayrshire;  and  W.  by  the 


Frith  of  Clyde.  A  small  portion  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clydei, 
The  form  of  the  county  is  an  irregular  oblong,  having  its  greatest 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  32  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  the  Kilbimie  Loch  to  Brakine  on  the  Clyde,  13  mUes.  It  lies 
between  55^  40'  and  55""  58'  N.  lat,  4**  14'  and  4*"  54'  W.  long.  Its 
area  is  234  square  miles,  or  150,000  acres.  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1841  was  155,072 ;  in  1851  it  was  161,091.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Surface^  H^fdrographtf,  and  OommuniccUions. — The  western  pevt  of 
the  county,  and  the  southern  border  which  joins  Ayrshire,  are  hilly ; 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  along  the  Clyde  is  flat.  The  hills  on 
the  border  qf  Ayrshire  are  the  loftiest  They  attain  their  elevation 
in  a  gradually  rising  range  which  traverses  the  county,  commencing 
on  its  northern  and  eastern  boundary,  a  little  way  south  of  Glasgow, 
and  running  south  of  Paisley  to  the  Loch  of  Kilbimie;  the  valley  of 
this  lake  and  of  Lochwinnoch  separating  this  range  from  the  western 
and  hilly  part  of  the  county.  The  hills  on  the  north  border  of  Ayr- 
shire and  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  attain  an  elevation  varying 
from  1200  to  1400  feet;  the  Neilston  Pad,  in  the  centre  of  the  range, 
is  about  900  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  FereneM  and  Eaglesham 
hills,  farther  east,  are  generally  less  elevated. 

The  whole  county  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  the  asstuary 
of  which  washes  a  large  portion  of  the  border ;  but  the  tributaries 
which  drain  it  are  all  small,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cart, 
useless  for  navigation.  [Paisley.]  A  stream  which  bears,  in  different 
parts  of  its  course,  the  names  of  Rotten  Bum,  Shaws  Bum,  and  Kipp 
Water,  drains  the  western  part,  and  joins  the  sdstuary  of  the  Clyde  at 
the  little  village  of  Innerkip,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  county.  In  one 
part  of  its  course  it  expands  into  two  lochs^  which  are  used  as  reser- 
voirs for  the  supply  of  Qreenock  with  water.  The  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  county  are  drained  by  the  Gryfe,  the  Blaok  Cart>  and  the 
White  Cart,  or  the  Cart,  which  passing  through  Paisley,  joins  the  united 
stream  of  the  Black  Cart  and  the  Gryfe  just  above  its  fall  into  the 
Clyde  below  Renfrew. 

The  only  canal  in  the  county  is  that  between  Glasgow  and  John- 
stona  [Paisley.]  The  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr  railway  enters  the 
cotmty  from  Glasgow,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  by  Paisley  and 
Johnstone,  and  enters  Ayrshire  near  Beith.  A  short  branch  connects 
Paisley  with  Renfrew.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  railway 
traverses  the  county  in  a  north-westerly  dnraction.  Turnpike-roads 
from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  run,  one  near  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
through  Renfrew,  another  more  inland  through  Paisley.  Roads  from 
Glasgow  by  Paisley  run  through  the  valley  of  Kilbirnie  to  Ayrshire, 
'  More  direct  roads  cross  the  eastern  side  of  the  county. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dtc — The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  included 
in  the  great  coal  district  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  chief  ooal- 
works  are  at  Quarrelton,  near  Johnstone,  and  at  Hurlet  and  HousehiU, 
near  Paisley ;  the  mines  here  are  very  productive.  In  the  coal-works 
at  Hurlet  a  bed  of  shale  over  the  coal  has,  by  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  been  converted  into  alum-slate ;  and  an  alum-work  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  is  carried  on.  Limestone,  sandstone,  ironstone, 
granite,  and  secondary  trap-rocka  are  found  in  oonsiderable  abund- 
anoe.  The  hills  in  the  west  are  mostly  porphyry,  capped  with  green- 
stone, which  intersects  the  porphyry  in  innumerable  dykesL  Alluvial 
and  diluvial  beds  are  observed  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  (3ood 
freestone  for  building  is  quarried;  limestone  is  also  wrought  for 
burning.  The  coal  and  ironstone  mines  give  employment  to  many 
persons. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture, — ^The  hilly  parts  of  the  county  on 
the  west  and  south  are  chiefly  devoted  to  pasture.  Scarcely  more  than 
half  the  surface  of  the  county  is  imder  cultivation,  and  this  part  is 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the  soil  is  most 
fertile.  The  best  modes  of  cultivation  are  generally  adopted.  Owing 
to  the  demand  for  meat»  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  &a,  by  the  large 
populations  of  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow,  a  large  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  meadow-land  or  garden-ground.  Dairy  farming  is 
very  extensively  practised.  Farms  vary  in  size  from  50  to  SOO  aore& 
The  buildings  are  generally  good. 

J>ivmon8,  Towns,  dec — There  are  16  parishes  in  the  county,  reckon- 
ing Paisley  and  Greenock  each  as  one ;  and  portions  of  three  oUiers, 
Beith,  Dunlop,  and  Govan,  which  are  partly  in  Lanarkshire  or  Ayr- 
shire. There  are  six  towns — Renfrew,  Gbsenook,  Paisley,  Port 
Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Pollockshaws. 

Benfrew,  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  county  town,  though  not  so  large 
as  some  of  the  villages  in  the  county,  lies  on  the  left  baxJc  of  the  Clyde, 
about  6  miles  W.N.W.  from  Glasgow :  population  of  the  royal  burgh 
2722  in  1851 ;  of  the  parliamentuy  burgh,  2977.  The  Stuart  family 
had  their  earliest  known  patrimonial  inheritance  in  this  parish. 
Renfrew  became  a  royal  burgh  by  grant  from  Robert  III.  in  139ti. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  provos^  two  bailies,  and  nine  councillors ; 
and  unites  with  Dumbsrton,  Kilmamock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Ruther- 
glen,  in  returning  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlmment  A  canal 
about  half  a  mile  long  affords  a  communication  from  the  town  to  tho 
river  Clyde.  The  church  is  a  cruciform  structure.  There  are  a  Free 
church,  town-house,  small  jail,  and  an  endowed  burgh  schooL  Muslin- 
weaving  employs  about  500  persons,  half  in  weaving,  the  rest  (either 
women  or  children)  in  windif ig  or  drawing.  Many  females  are  employed 
in  clipping,  tambouring,  and  flowering.  There  is  a  bleach-field.  Several 
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oollieriefl  are  in  the  paruh ;  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde  are  a 
ship-building  yard,  and  a  work  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  Jcneeo  for 
Bhipa,  boilers,  fta    A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Port  OUugoWt  population  6980  in  1851,  a  parliamentuy  burgh  and 
Bea-port»  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  About  14  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Qlafigow,  and  4  miles  RS.E.  from  Greenock.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  provost^  two  bailies,  and  six  oonnoillors ;  and  unites 
with  Dumbarton,  Kilmatnock,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen  in  the  return 
of  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  magistrates  of  Dum- 
barton refused  to  make  that  place  a  sea-port  for  the  city  of  Glasgow ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  in  1068  bought  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown  constituting 
Port  Glasgow,  the  then  intended  lutrbonr,  a  free  port  Port  Glasgow 
increased  in  importance  for  some  years,  until  the  rise  of  Greenock  and 
tliO  improTementa  on  the  river  Clyde  destroyed  its  prosperity.  The 
town  is  well  built  and  clean,  is  lighted  with  gss,  and  possesses  a  hand- 
some parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians.  The  harbour  is  aJmost  entirely  devoted  to 
vessels  trading  between  the  Clyde  and  North  America.  The  vessels 
belonging  to  tiie  port  on  December  Slst  1858  were — 54  sailing-vessels 
of  6269  tons,  and  IS  steam-vessels  of  2195  tons  aggregate  burden. 
During  1858  there  entered  the  port  127  vessels  of  44,281  tons,  and 
cleared  48  vessels  of  83,384  tons  aggregate  burden.  There  are  a  large 
canvass  and  rope  manufactory,  several  large  sugar-re&neries,  and  an 
iron  ship-buildmg  establishment  The  town  possesses  two  reading- 
rooms,  a  town  librarv,  two  parochial  schools,  and  an  endowed  school 
Adjoining  the  town  is  Newark  Castle^  built  in  the  17th  century,  now 
half  ruinou& 

PollockshafBt,  population  6086,  on  the  White  Cart  Water,  3  miles 
S*W.  from  Glasgow,  was  erected  in  1814  into  a  burgh  of  barony ;  it  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  a  bailie,  and  six  councillors.  There  is  a  station 
of  the  Glasgow  and  Barrhead  railway  at  Pollockehaws.  The  town, 
which  consists  of  one  long  winding  street,  with  some  small  branch 
streets,  has  been  somewhat  improved,  and  new  houses  have  been  built 
of  late  years.  It  has  an  old  town-house  with  a  tower  and  dock. 
There  are  the  parish  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  two  Free  churches, 
chapels  for  United  PresbyteriaDS,  Original  Seceders,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  with  several  schools  and  benefit  societies.  The  town  depends 
on  the  cotton  manufacture ;  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  printing 
are  actively  carried  on.  Coal  and  stone  are  procured  in  various  parts 
of  the  parish. 

The  following  places  we  notice  here,  with  the  population  of  each 
in  1851  :— 

Busby,  a  thriving  village  on  the  White  Cart  Water,  is  partly  in 
liAiTARKSHiBB,  under  which  county  it  has  been  noticed.  ^tgUshctm, 
population  of  the  parish  2624,  a  burgh  of  regality,  9  miles  S.  from 
Glasgow,  is  a  neat  village,  lighted  with  gas,  and  consisting  of  two  rows 
of  houses  200  yards  apart ;  the  intermediate  space,  through  which  a 
rivulet  flows,  18  partly  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  occupied  by  a 
large  cotton-mill  and  a  public  green.  Many  of  tUe  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  cotton-mill,  and  there  are  a  number  of  handloom 
weavers.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  United  Presbyterian 
and  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  church.  Elderdie  is  a  small  village, 
between  Paisley  and  Johnstone,  inhabited  chiefly  by  handloom  weavers. 
It  is  interesting  chiefly  fr^m  its  having  been  for  centuries  in  the  Wal- 
lace family.  In  it  is  a  tree  known  as  '  Wallace's  Oak,'  from  a  tradition 
that  Sir  William  Wallace  was  concealed  in  it  for  some  time.  Cfourock, 
a  small  burgh  of  barony  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  3  miles  below  Greenock, 
population  of  Innerkip  pariah  3018.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fisher- 
men. The  town  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place.  It  has  a 
chapel  of  ease  and  a  United  Presbyterian  church.  JokruUme,  8  miles  W. 
from  Paisley,  population  5872,  owes  its  existence  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. It  contains  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  fVee  diurch,  and  two  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians ;  a  library,  a  news-room,  and  a  mechanics 
institute.  Several  cotton-mills,  brass-foundries,  iron-foundries,  machine- 
manufactories,  and  a  gas-work  are  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Kil- 
frarcAan,  population  2467,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Johnstone,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  weavers.  It  contains  the  parish  church  and  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians.  There  are  two  other  thriving  villages  in  Elil- 
barchan  parish,  called  the  Bridge  of  Weir  and  Linwood.  iangside,  a 
small  village  about  3  miles  S.  from  Glasgow,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  tiie  battle  of  Langside,  firom  which  Queen  Mary 
after  her  defeat  fled  to  England.  Lochwinnoch,  population  2271, 
on  the  western  bank  of  Castle  Semple  Loch,  is  a  large  village.  Cotton- 
spinning  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  but  muslin-weaving  and  the 
manufacture  of  Angola  shawls  and  other  fabrics  are  carried  on.  There 
are  a  large  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterians;  parochial  and  other  schools;  and  a  library.  Meams, 
population  of  the  parish  3704,  a  small  village,  7  miles  S.  Of  W.  from 
Glasgow,  on  the  oldEjlmarnock  road,  contains  the  small  parish  church 
and  a  well-attended  parish  school.  About  a  mile  N.W.  from  Meams 
Kirk  is  the  larger  village  of  Newtown  Mearm,  on  the  new  Glasgow  and 
Kilmarnock  road ;  it  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  had  a  population  of 
800  in  1851.  It  consists  of  one  windmg  street,  with  a  new  and  neat 
United  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  print-fleld 
and  bleach-field.  Newtown  Meams  has  the  right  to  hold  a  weekly 
market  and  two  annual  fairs,  but  the  market  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued.  Neikton,  population  2075,  a  village  9  miles  S. W.  from  Glasgow, 


possesses  several  cotton-mills,  print-fields,  and  bleach-fields ;  freestone 
!  and  whinstone  are  quarried,  and  coal  is  wrought  in  the  parish.  The 
church  of  Neilston  contains  some  remains  of  ancient  gothic  architec- 
ture. Tkbrnliehankf  a  village  4  miles  S.S.W.  from  Glasgow,  extends 
along  the  highway  in  detached  lines  of  houses,  some  of  which  are  new 
and  well  built  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  United  Presbyterian 
place  of  worship,  a  large  school,  an  extensive  cotton-mUl,  a  bleach-field 
and  print-field,  and  a  small  iron-foundry. 

History,  AntiquUies,  <&c — The  civil  history  of  the  county  is  that  of 
Paisley  and  Renfrew,  the  only  two  places  of  any  importance  in  the 
early  period  of  national  history.  The  rise  of  Paisley  as  a  manufac- 
turing town,  and  of  Greenock  as  a  sea-port,  comprises  the  modem 
history  of  the  shire.  The  church  of  Renfrew  contains  some  curious 
monuments,  and  about  eight  miles  west  by  north  from  Renfrew  is 
Barochan  Cross,  a  stone  monument  of  medieval  times.  There  are  a 
few  ruinous  towers  of  the  feudal  period,  as  Barr  and  ElUston  castles, 
near  Lochwinnoch  ;  and  Polnoon,  near  Eaglesham. 

StaiisHct;  Rdigious  Worship  and  Education, — Accordiog  to  the 
Rstums  of  the  Census  of  1851  there  were  then  133  places  of  worship 
in  the  county,  of  which  36  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  80  to 
the  Free  Church,  21  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  7  to  Inde- 
pendents, 7  to  Baptists,  7  to  Roman  Catholics,  6  to  Methodists,  and  4 
to  Mormons.  The  total  number  of  sittings  for  128  places  of  worship 
was  82,514.  Of  Sabbath  schools  there  were  216,  of  which  62  were 
connected  with  the  Free  Church,  52  with  the  Established  Church,  48 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  10  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was  20,830.  Of  day  schools 
there  were  208,  of  which  105  were  public  with  10,355  scholars,  and 
103  were  private  with  5948  scholars.  There  were  37  evening  schools 
for  adults  with  1330  scholars.  There  were  25  literary  and  scientific 
institutes  in  the  county,  with  3788  members,  and  39,483  volumes  in 
the  libraries  belonging  to  them.  In  1858  the  county  possessed  one 
savings  bank  at  Paisley.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November 
20th  1853  was  59,602^.  10s.  id. 

RENNES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  stands  in  48'  6'  55"  N.  lat,  1'  40'  17"  W.  loog.,  190  miles  in 
a  straight  line  W.  by  S.  from  Paris,  on  the  Ille  et-Rance  Canal,  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  Ille  and  the  Vilaine,  176  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  had  88,066  inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census  of 
1851.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oondate,  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Celtic  Redones,  whose  name  it  subsequently  took,  and 
still  bears  wi^  slight  alteration. 

Rennes  has  an  agreeable  appearance,  especially  the  part  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1720,  which  destroyed  the  quarter  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vilaine.  This  part  is  distinguished  by  wide,  regular,  and 
straight  streets,  hyidsome  squares,  and  good  buildlDgs.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall  and  towers.  The  upper  or  new  town, 
and  the  lower  town,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vilaine, 
are  united  by  three  bridges.  The  lower  town  has  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  with  houses  mostly  built  of  wood,  curiously  carved  and  highly 
picturesque.  The  suburbs,  which  are  large,  resembld  the  lower  town 
in  character.  Rennes  is  noted  for  its  fine  public  walks,  the  principal 
of  which  are — Le-Thabor,  formed  out  of  the  gardens  of  the  old 
Benedictine  Abbey ;  the  Mail,  which  is  formed  by  a  long  jetty  that 
runs  between  two  canals  to  the  junction  of  the  Ille  and  the  Vilaine, 
and  the  Champs-de-Mars,  a  space  of  125  acres,  inclosed  by  raised  and 
shady  walks. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings  are—the  cathedral,  a 
large  heavy  gothic  stmcture ;  the  church  of  St-Pierre,  of  which  the 
two  towers  of  the  principal  front  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  a 
distant  view  of  the  town ;  and  the  churches  of  Toussaint^  and  St- 
Sauveur.  The  town-house  is  an  elegant  modem  stmcture  in  which 
are  the  mayor's  offices,  a  public  assembly-room,  the  public  library, 
lecture-rooms,  and  schools  of  design  and  architecture.  Among  the 
other  public  structures  are  the  court-house,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  administration  of  justice  and  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  is 
decorated  with  paintings;  the  episcopal  palace;  the  abbey  of  St- 
Georges,  now  occupied  as  a  barrack ;  the  Kergus  barracks,  and  the 
arsenal. 

The  manufactures  comprehend  linen,  linen  and  cotton  yarn,  sail- 
cloth, flannels,  hosiery,  lace,  cordage,  nets,  hats,  gloves,  starch,  glue, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  candles,  aud  liqueur?.  There  are  tan-yards 
and  waz-blea<ming-works.  A  pretty  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in-  these  articles,  and  in  the  honey,  wax,  poultry,  and  butter  of  the 
surrounding  district  The  Vilaine  is  navigated  by  barges  up  to  the 
town.  [Illk-et-Vilaine.]  The  lUe-et-Rance  Canal  communicates  with 
St-Malo.  A  railway  in  course  of  construction  from  Paris  to  Brest, 
and  already  completed  as  far  as  Le-Mans,  passes  through  Rennes,  from 
which  city  there  will  be  branches  to  St-Malo  and  Redon. 

Rennes  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  High  Cour^ 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Ille-et- Vilaine,  Cdtes- 
du-Nord,  Flnistdre,  Morbihan,  and  Loire-Inf^rieure ;  and  of  a 
University-Academy  whose  limits  extend  over  the  departments  just 
named,  and  those  of  Maine-et-Loire  and  Mayenne.  Rennes  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  16th  Military  Division.  The  other  institutions 
of  the  town  comprise  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
college,  a  school  of  law,  a  secondsry  school  of  medicine,  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  a  museum,  four  hospitalfl,  a  botanic  garden,  public 
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batliB,  a  public  libraxy  of  above  80,000  volumes  and  some  valuable 
manuscripts;  a  museum  with  collections  of  paintings,  natural  history, 
antiquities,  &a  ;  a  departmental  prison,  and  a  theatre. 
RENO,  RIVER    [Pa] 

RENTON.      [DUHBARTONSniBB.] 

R£0LE,  la.    [Gironde.1 

REPTON.    [Dbrbtshibb.J 

REQUE!?A.    [Castilla-la-Nubva.] 

REQUISTA-    [AvBTaoN.] 

RESET.    [Persia.] 

RESINA.    [Naples,  Province  of.] 

RETFORD,  EAST.    [East  Retford.] 

RETHEL.    [Ardennes.] 

RETZ,  BOURaNEQF  and  ST.-PfiRE-EN.    [Loihb-Inpebieubb.] 

REUILLY.    [INDRE.] 

REUNION.    [Bourbon.] 

REUa      [CATALUi?A.] 

REUSS  is  a  principality  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  consisting  of 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Voigtland,  which  was  governed  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Reuss.  It  is  situated  between  50°  20' 
and  5V  N.  lai,  and  between  IV  40'  and  12^  20'  E.  long.  It  is  divided 
by  the  circle  of  Neustadt,  which  belongs  to  Saze- Weimar,  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  southern  is  much  the  lai^est ;  the  lordships  of 
Greitz,  Bux^,  Schleitz,  and  Lobenstein,  with  the  bailiwick  of  Saalbuig, 
form  the  southern  portion,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Saxony  and  Saxe- 
Weimar,  S.  by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Saxe-Coburg  and  Schwarzburg 
Rudolstadt.  The  principality  of  Gera,  which  is  the  northern  part,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Prussia,  S.  by  Saxony,  and  E.  and  W.  by  the  different 
parts  of  Altenburg.  The  area  and  the  population  in  1853  may  be  thus 
stated: — Reuss-Greitz,  area  180  square  miles,  population  85,159; 
Reuss-Schleitz,  area  460  square  miles,  population  79,824;  total  area 
590  square  miles ;  population  114,983. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Erzgebirge  and 
the  Thiiringerwald,  here  called  the  Frankenwald,  in  which  the 
Si^Utzberg  is  2300  feet,  and  the  Culm  2260  feet  in  height.  There 
are  many  extensive  well-cultivated  valleys,  of  which  the  two  great 
Talleys  watered  by  the  Saale  and  the  Elster  are  the  most  fruitfaL 
There  are  line  forests  of  pine  and  other  timber,  and  rich  pastures. 
The  natural  productions  are  com,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  hops,  flax, 
and  timber ;  homed*cattle,  sheep,  game,  and  fish.  The  minerals  are 
iron,  copper,  lead,  alum,  gypsum,  vitriol,  and  salt  The  inhabitants 
are  industrious,  and  have  manufactures  of  woollen,  calico,  stockings, 
hats,  earthenware,  china,  tobacco,  alum,  and  vitriol,  besides  breweries 
and  iron-works.    Cattle  and  timber  are  exported. 

The  capital,  Gera,  is  noticed  in  a  sepaitite  article.  [CfsBA.]  Ehers' 
dorff  which  lies  N.  from  Lobenstein,  has  a  population  of  about  1200. 
Qrcilz,  situated  on  the  river  Elster,  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign 
prince,  and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  Besides  the  palace  there 
ai*e  here  a  park,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  school- 
masters, and  another  for  the  clei^.  Woollen  cloth,  calico,  and  paper 
are  manufactured.  Loberutein,  on  the  Lemuitz,  a  feeder  of  the  Saale, 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  palaice  and  a  public  library. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  iron-works.  Schleitz,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wiesenthal,  a  feeder  of  the  Saale,  has  a  population  of  about  5000. 
The  town  is  neat,  and  contains  a  palace  and  a  gymnasium.  Broad* 
cloth,  cotton,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  breweries 
in  the  town.  Zculenroda,  W.  from  Greitz,  has  a  handsome  church, 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollen  cloths,  and  beer.  The  population  is 
about  4500. 

The  family  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Reuss  may  be  traced  back 
as  sovereign  princes  to  the  11th  century.  This  family  now  consists 
of  two  principal  lines,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  and  some  collateral 
lines.  The  elder  line,  that  of  Reuss-Greitz,  possesses  the  lordships 
of  Greitz  and  Bui^,  and  part  of  the  district  of  Reichenfels.  The 
possessions  of  the  younger  line,  that  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  are  considerably 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  elder,  but  this  line  being  subdivided, 
the  revenue  and  territory  are  also  divided,  though  only  the  prince  of 
Reuss-Schleitz  is  considered  as  sovereign  All  the  subjects  of  both 
lines  are  Lutherans,  except  a  few  Moravians  and  Jews.  The  govern- 
ment is  monarchical,  with  estates  on  the  ancient  German  modeL  In 
1818  both  lines  joined  the  German  Confederation;  Reuss,  conjointly 
with  five  other  small  states,  has  one  vote  (the  16th)  in  the  diet  of  the 
Confederation ;  in  the  full  council  each  line  has  one  vote.  The  elder 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  223  men,  the  younger  of  522  men,  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederation. 

REUTLINGEN,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Schwarzwald,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  is  situated  in  48*  29'  N.  lat,  9'  12'  E.  long.,  20  miles 
S.  from  Stuttgardt^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Achalm,  on  the  river  Echatz, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  The  population  is  about  11,000. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  moats,  lofty  walls,  and  towers,  and  has 
four  principal  gates.  Without  the  walls  there  are  three  small  suburbs. 
The  Marienkirche,  or  St.  Mary's  church,  built  in  the  Gothic  style 
entirely  of  freestone,  was  founded  in  1273,  and  finished  in  1343.  The 
steeple,  which  is  very  handsome,  is  325  feet  high.  The  town-house 
18  a  considerable  edifice,  and  there  is  a  large  building  called  the 
Chancery,  formerly  a  Fximciscan  convent^  but  now  converted  into 
government  offices. 

Reutlingen  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 


cotton,  leather,  hats,  cutlery,  &c  In  the  neighbouring  country  are 
raised  some  fruit  and  corn,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  their  own  manu- 
factures, the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 

REVEL,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  Esthonia,  is 
situated  in  59''  26'  22"  N.  lat.,  24^*  89'  88"  E.  long.,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1824  the  harbour,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  was  made  capable  of  receiving 
the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  It  has  narrow  irregular  streets,  and  dark 
old-fashioned  houses.  The  best  part  of  the  city  is  the  part  called  the 
Dom,  which  is  in  fact  a  distinct  portion,  being  surrounded  with  walla 
and  towers  in  the  old  style,  and  further  defended  by  a  strong  castle; 
It  is  on  an  eminence  called  the  Domberg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  are  in  this  part.  There  are  likewise  two  extensive  suburbs. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  has  a  very 
lofty  and  handsome  steeple,  the  arsenal,  the  town-house,  the  admiralty, 
a  gymnasium  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1631,  and  the  naval 
and  military  hospital  The  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  hats, 
stockings,  leather,  powder,  starch,  pins,  needles,  earthenware,  looking- 
glasses,  &C.    There  is  also  a  cannon  and  bell  foundry. 

The  trade  of  Revel  formerly  of  considerable  importance  has,  it  is 
said,  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Russia  and  the  western  European  powers  its  foreign  trade  has  been 
annihilated.  The  exports  usually  shipped  at  Revel  are  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  timber,  spirits,  tallow,  &a ;  the  imports  are  composed  of  colonial 
produce,  fruits,  wine,  sdt,  tobacco,  manufactured  goods,  cheese, 
herrings,  &o.  The  town  was  founded  about  1218  by  Yaldemar  II.  of 
Denmark.  It  soon  became  an  important  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  had  an  extensive  commerce  with  Novgorod.  The  Swedes 
took  Revel  in  1561,  when  its  trade  began  to  languish.  In  1710  it 
came  iuto  the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  confirmed  most  of  its 
commercial  and  municipal  privilegesi  The  population  of  Revel  is 
about  20,000. 

REVEL.    [Garonne,  Haute.] 

RHiE'TIA  appears  properly  to  have  comprehended  the  whole 
country  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  Danube,  and  consequently 
to  have  included  Vindelicia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  however  these 
two  countries  formed  two  separate  provinces  (VelL  Pater.,  iL  39; 
Aurel.  Vict.,  *Epit.,'  c  i;  comp.  Suet.,  *Aug.,'  21),  of  which  Rhietia 
was  bounded  W.  by  the  Helvetii,  E.  by  Noricum,  S.  by  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
and  N.  by  Vindelicia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Brigantinua 
Lacus  (Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constanz)  and  the  river  (Enus  (Inn). 
It  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  eastern  cantons  of 
Switzerland. 

The  Rhsetia  are  said  to  have  been  a  Tuscan  people,  who  were  expelled 
from  Italy  by  the  Gauls,  and  who  settled  in  the  country  afterwards 
called  Rhastia,  under  a  leader  named  Rhsetus.  (Plin.,  ilL  24 ;  Justin, 
XX.  5 ;  Liv.,  v.  33.)  They  were  a  brave  and  enterprising  race,  and  for 
a  long  time  committed  constant  robberies  in  Gaul  and  the  north  of 
Italy.  Augustus  at  length  sent  Drusus  against  them  (b.o.  15),  who 
subdued  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from 
their  depredations ;  but  as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province 
of  Gaul,  Tiberius  also  was  sent  against  them,  who  attacked  them  near 
the  Boden  See,  and  reduced  the  whole  country. 

The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  passes  almost  through  the  centre  of  this 
province,  and  was  called  the  Alpes  Rhceticao.    [Alps,  RhaUian,] 

The  Rhoeti  were  divided,  according  to  Pliny  (iil  24),  into  many 
states  or  tribes.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  in  Rha^tla  was 
Tridentum  (Trent)  on  the  Athesis  (Adige),  the  capital  of  the  TridentinL 

RHAG^.    [Persia.] 

RHAYADER,  or  RHAYADERGWY,  Radnorshire,  a  market-town, 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Rhayader,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wye,  in  52"*  19'  N.  lat,  8"  31'  W.  long.,  distant  27  mUes  W.  by 
N.  from  Presteigne,  and  181  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  of  Rhayader  in  1851  was  1007.  The  borough  is 
contributory  to  the  Radnor  boroughs  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  ax^hdea* 
conry  of  Brecon  and  diocese  of  St  David's.  Rhayader  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  parishes,  with  an  area  of  105,532  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  6796. 

Rhayader  derived  anciently  its  chief  importance  from  its  castle, 
erected  about  1178,  of  which  the  only  vestige  remaining  is  the  fosse, 
which  was  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  bridge  of  one  arch 
crosses  the  Wye  at  this  place.  A  plain  town-hall  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  parish  church,  a  spacious  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in 
1733.  The  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  and  Free 
schools.  The  flannel  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  market-day  is 
Wednesday ;  five  fidrs  are  held  in  the  year.   A  county  court  is  hold. 

RHE'GIUM,  now  Reggio,  one  of  the  oldest  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  is 
situated  on  the  Fretum  Siculum,  or  Strait  of  Messina,  and  about  8 
miles  S.E.  from  the  town  of  Messina.  It  received  a  colony  of  the 
Chalcidians,  who  were  joined  by  a  party  of  Messenian  emigrants  who 
left  their  country  dui'ing  the  first  quarrel  between  Messene  and 
Sparta.  Both  the  town  and  the  name  probably  existed  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Chalcidian  colony,  as  Diodorus  and  other 
ancient  writers  place  its  foundation  in  the  Heroic  times.    After  the 
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taking  of  Ttliome,  catd  the  end  of  the  Srab  KleBsanisa  wnr,  ft  frsah 
coIoDj  of  MesjeiiiBni,  led  b;  Alcidamiu,  settled  at  lUieeium  about 
B.C.  723,  and  alter  Uie  capture  of  Eira,  a  third  party  of  Heeseniaa 
giuigraata,  led  by  tvo  nana  of  ArU^meusB,  joined  their  countrymeD 
at  Ithegium,  whioh  beoame  a  very  populons  and  flourishing  city,  and 
eiteuOed  its  domiaioa  over  the  neighbouriQ);  towiu  and  districto. 
The  govemment  appears  to  have  been  a  Iciod  of  open  Briitoarae;,  which, 
according  to  some  Mcounts,  was  veai«d  in  ana  thousand  of  the  citizens. 

Abont  ao.  494,  Anaiilaua,  b  citizen  of  nhegium,  of  a  MesBcmsn 
family,  usurped  the  mpreiae  poirer.  He  took  the  town  of  Zancle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  and  colonised  it  with  his  Meaoenian 
eonntrynieD,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Meeaana.  AnaxilauB  married 
a  daughter  of  Therillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who,  bsing  afl«rwards 
defeated  by  Thsron  of  AgricGntum,  took  refuge  at  Cortluge.  Anaiilaus 
and  TheriUua  invited  the  Corthagiiiiaiu  to  Oxe  fint  iavosion  of  Sicily 
(B.a  4S0),  which  waa  defeated  by  Oelon  of  Syracuse.  Anaxilaua  died 
shortly  after,  aud  bis  boqb  were  subsequently  driren  away  from  both 
Moasaun  and  Rhegium.  Rhegium  joined  the  Athenians  in  their  fint 
expedition  agoinat  Syracuse,  but  in  the  second  Athenian  expeJition 
against  Syracuse  it  remained  neutral.  Afterwards  a  long  struggle 
began  between  Khegium  and  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
which  terminated  with  the  ruin  of  Rhegium.  Dionyeiua  besieged  the 
city  D.O.  3B8  with  a  large  force.  The  Rhegiana  made  a  brave  resistance, 
but  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  through  iamine  (b.c  387). 
Many  of  the  inhabitonta  were  found  dead ;  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
remainder  were  sent  to  Syrocuae  as  slar^ ;  soma  of  the  wealttiieat 
ransomed  themselves.  Python,  their  oommandcr,  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death  with  all  his  famuy  by  Dionyuiu,  who  razed  the  woUa  of 
Rhegium,  and  obliged  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Magna  Qnecia  to  pay 
allegiance  to  him.  Under  his  successor,  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
Rhegium  recovered  its  independence,  and  graduidly  Bome  part  of  its 
former  prosperity. 

While  PyrrhuB  waa  waging  war  b  South  Italy  and  Sioily,  Rhegium 
applied  to  Rome  for  aasistonoe.  The  Bomuis  sent  ft  body  of  JOOO 
men,  raised  in  the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  aaxiliaries, 
finding  themselves  far  from  Rome,  rose  against  the  inlmbitauta,  killed 
most  of  the  men,  took  possession  of  their  houses  and  property,  and 
appropriated  their  wives  and  daughters  to  themselves.  After  the  Gnal 
retirement  of  Fyrrhus  from  Italy,  the  Romans  severely  punished  tho 
traitor^  and  the  aurviving  citizens  were  restored  to  their  houaes  and 
property,  and  to  their  municipal  independence  undttr  the  protection 
of  Rome.  The  Aquilion  road  terminated  at  Rhegium.  The  town  has 
often  BuEFered  from  earthquakes.  It  retained  the  Qreek  language, 
manners,  and  customs  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  Rhegium  remained  subject  to 
the  Eastern  emperors,  and  its  archbishop  waa  metropolitan  of  Bt-uttil. 
In  A.D.  £09  it  waa  token  by  Totila ;  in  BIS  by  the  Sorocena  ;  in  lOOS  by 
the  Pisans;  and  in  1160  by  Robert  Quiscard,  since  which  time  it  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciliea. 

In  the  16th  century  Reggio  was  socked  throe  times  by  the  Turks, 
in  1S43  by  Barhoroasa,  again  in  1GS3,  and  lastly  in  1593.  The  groit 
earthquake  of  Calabria,  in  1TS3,  oompletely  ruined  the  town  of  Regc:io  ; 
not  ft  single  building  remained  entire.  Reggio  has  been  since  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  phm;  it  spreada  along  the  declivity  of  a  bill  down  to  the 
■ea.  A  wide  street,  called  La  Marina,  runs  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
another  street,  parallel  to  ib,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  aud 
ia  intersected  at  right  angles  by  various  streets.  The  view  of  the 
oppoaita  coast  of  Mesaina  and  its  verdant  hills,  backed  by  the  huge 
mass  of  jEtna,  is  truly  magnificent  The  Apennines  near  Regi^o  are 
rugged  and  bare,  but  the  plain  around  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  grouod  ia  very  valuable,  moat  of  it  being  laid  out  in  orange  and 
lemon  plantations.  Reggio  is  a  great  nursery  of  orange  and  lemon 
plants  for  all  parte  of  the  kingdom.  The  date-palm  flourishes  and 
produces  frnik  The  climate  is  temperate,ftiid  the  atmosphere  remark- 
kblypnre. 


modem  Reggio  anchor  a  Uttle  to  Uie  QortU  of  the  towo. 

RHEIMS.    [RBIU3.] 

RBEINPROVINZC Province  of  the  Rhine'),  the  most  western 
province  of  Prussia,  ilea  between  49°  Iff  and  61°  65'  N.  lat.,  6°  55' 
and  8°  R  long.  It  is  situated  on  both  aides  of  the  Rhine,  and  com- 
prises the  grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  duchies  of  Juliars, 
Cloves,  and  Berg.  It  oonbaina  the  Sve  governments  of  Cologne,  Diis- 
seldorf,  Coblenz,  Treves,  and  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle).  Except  the 
circle  of  Wetzlar,  which  ia  encompassed  by  Nasaau,  Hease-Darmatadt, 
and  Heaae-Cossei,  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Westphalia,  E.  by  Nasaau  and 
Hease-Djrmatadt,  S.  by  France,  B,^varia,  Saie-Coburg,  Hesse-Hom- 
bur^  and  W.  by  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
area  and  the  populatioa  of  the  five  governments  of  the  province  in 
1847  were  as  follows  :  — 


aoiemmmti. 

AreainSquaroUlles. 

PopulaUon  to  181T. 

eclogue          .        .        , 

Dasidiaarr         .        .     . 

Cobleni 

Ttives       .... 

Aachen  ,         ,         ,        . 

1,S!J 
J.OBO 

i.eoi 

89?IflU 
468,688 

Total      ..         . 

10,3*8 

a,7as.oso 

Cdo  of  Rhegiom.  SriUsli  UoHOm.  Actual  die.  Bilver. 
Il«rgio  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  (IL)  ^Cala- 
bria,] It  is  fortiacil,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  situated  m  ono 
of  the  most  deliglitful  spots  in  Europe.  The  popuktion  amounts  to 
about  10,000.  The  most  note-worthy  buildings  aro  the  cathedral, 
several  convents,  the  college,  the  hospital,  the  foundhng  asylum,  and 
the  theatre.  The  manufactures  comprise  rilks,  gloves,  hosiery,  cedi-at 
•fid  other  essential  oils.  Articles,  such  aa  gloves,  stockings,  &c.,  aro 
nuDuficturad  from  the  silky  byssus  of  the  Pinna  marina.  The 
export  trade  in  wine,  oil,  citron,  olives,  and  dried  fruits  is  considerable. 
An  wnniiai  fab  is  held  in  the  tovm  from  the  1st  to  the  IGth  of  Sepi 


In  the  return  for  1352  the  area  and  population  of  the  province,  with 
the  addition  of  Uohen-Zallern,  are  given  at  10,759  square  miles,  and 
2,972,130  souls,  of  whom  2,247,398  were  Catholics;  091,777  Pro- 
testanta;  31,656  Jews  ;  1290  MeonoQites;  and  11  Oreaka 

Tho  northern  part  of  the  province  is  generally  level,  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  mountainous  and  billy.  The  HundsrUcken,  which 
extends  between  the  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Nnhe,  forms  the  wast 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Moaelle,  and  is  oonneoted  on  the  south  with  the  Voages.  Its  higheat 
point  witliin  the  province  is  iu  the  Soonwald,  which  is  2015  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Eifbl,  which  ia  a  wild  and  partly  very 
sterile  region,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ardennaa,  and  extends  between 
Luxemburg,  the  Moaelle,  and  the  Rhine.  In  the  eastern  part  there 
are  numerous  extiuot  volcanoea  The  Westorwsld  is  a  rude  chain, 
which  likewise  shon>s  many  tmcea  of  voloanio  action.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  it  ia  that  called  the  Siebengebirge  near  Bonn; 
some  parts  of  this  chain  are  from  1200  to  1100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  aea. 

The  principal  rivers  are  tho  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Lippe,  which 
ore  navigable ;  tho  many  smaller  strcama,  most  of  which  fait  into  the 
Rhine,  are  eithernotnavigable  or  navigated  by  very  small  vesaela.  The 
climato  is  temperate ;  the  air  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Rhine  is  pure 
and  healthy;  on  the  left  side  damp  fogs  are  more  frequent,  especially 
in  the  north'West  part,  where  there  are  many  marshes;  on  the  moun- 
tains it  is  cold.  The  natural  production!  of  this  province  are  equally 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  higher  parts  of  tho  mountains  are 
crowned  with  noble  foreits,  and  the  declivities  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards. The  minerals  are  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  oalamiue,  marble, 
alate,  freestone,  millstones,  basalt,  porphyry,  alum,  manganese,  sulphur, 
cools,  and  salt.  Where  the  country  slopes  to  tbe  Rhine  there  are 
productive  oom-fieldaand  rich  pastures ;  between  tbe  mountains  there 
are  fertile  valleys,  whera  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  groWD,  and   . 

mt  number. 

But  the  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  province  is  the  Rhine, 
which,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kahe  to  the  villnge  of  Hochheim 
on  its  right  bank,  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  the  duchy  of 
Nassau  and  the  government  of  Coblenz ;  it  then  trnverses  the  govern- 
mente  of  Cologne  and  Diisaeldorf,  and  leaves  the  Frussiou  territory  at 
Schonkenschanz,  opposite  the  Dutch  village  of  Lohitb,  having  passed 
through  this  province  as  one  undivided  stream  for  130  miles.  On  the 
banks  are  many  vestiges  of  Roman  works  and  ruiua  of  castles  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  small  rivers  and  streams  are  applied  to  turn  mills 
and  to  work  manufacturing mnchinery  of  every  kind;  for  this,  eaysUaa- 
ssll,  is  the  most  industrial  province  not  only  of  the  Prusajao  Monarchy 
but  of  all  Oermany.  The  duchy  of  Berg  lus  been  termed  an  England 
in  miniature,  and  the  comparison  ia  more  appropriate  now  than  when 
it  waa  Srat  made.  Cotton.factoriea  with  ateam-moahinery  have  been 
established  iu  the  most  important  towna  of  tbe  province.  Steam-boata 
ply  on  the  Rhine  and  its  navigable  feeders,  and  railroads  connect  its 
chief  towna  with  each  other  and  with  the  great  industrial  and  trading 
centres  of  Belgium,  North  Qermany,  and  France.  [Prussia.]  The 
m.inufacturcs  comprise  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  textures  of  all  descrip- 
tions; steam-engines  and  steam-machinery;  plain  and  damask  linen  ; 
yam  of  all  descriptions;  lace,  buttons,  ribands,  chemical  products, 
sugar,  tobacco,  musical  instruments,  hardware,  agricultural  and 
mechanical  tools,  needles,  pins,  A^c  Under  tho  heads  Al^La-Cba- 
PELLB.  COBLBNZ,  CoLoasE,  DUaaELDoiiF,  TbSves,  Bebo,  Clkvbs, 
JiiLiCB,  Babuen,  DiiBEN,  Eifei,  Eldebfeld,  Edpen,  Crefeld,  &d, 
the  surface  of  the  country,  its  chief  towns,  and  induatiiol  produota  are 
noticed. 


BHBIM,  CIRCLES  OF. 


BHIN,  BAS. 
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(kiddva,  wliioh  has  been  referred  to  this  article,  is  a  small  manu- 
facturing town  on  the  Neers,  26  miles  N.W.  from  Diisseldorf,  and  has 
about  4000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Queldres,  and  gave  name  to  the  Butch  province  of  Quelderland, 
from  which  it  was  detached  with  a  small  territory  in  1713,  and  ceded 
to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its 
defences  were  dismantled  in  1764  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  had 
'surrendered  in  1757. 

RHEIN,  CIRCLES  OF.    [Badev  ;  Bavaria.] 

BHEIN-HESSEN.    [Hessb-Dabustaot.] 

RHEINECK.    raALL,ST.] 

RHBINQAU.    INAflSAU.] 

RHENEIA.    [DELO&] 

RHfiTIERS.      [lUJB-BT-VlLAIWB.] 

BHIN,  BAS  (Lower  Bhine),  a  department  of  France  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  named  from  the  river  Bhine,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  it 
lies,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Moselle  and  Bhenish-Bavaria; 
E.  by  Baden,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bhine ;  S^  by  the 
department  of  Haut-Bhin ;  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  Yosges  and 
Meurthe.  The  greatest  length  is  from  south-south-east  to  north-north- 
west, 68  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  northern  part,  60  miles; 
but  its  ordinary  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  miles.  The  area  is  1756*9 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  vras  560,113;  in  1851  it 
amounted  to  587,434,  giving  334-358  to  the  square  mile,  being  159*774 
above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Surface;  Geological  Character;  Hydrography, — The  western  side 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  rugged  wooded  highlands,  which 
form  the  eastern  face  of  the  Yosges  Mountains.  The  projection  at  the 
north-western  side  of  the  department  crosses  the  ridge  in  one  part  so 
as  to  include  both  the  ridge  itself  and  the  western  face  down  to  the 
▼alley  of  the  Barro.  The  mountain  sides  are  diversified  with  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  picturesque  valleys  watered  by  small  streams,  which 
flow  ultimately  into  the  Bhine,  except  a  few  which  join  the  Sarre. 
The  mountains  are  composed  of  sandstones,  limestones,  and  marls. 
Upon  the  limestone  rest  variegated  marls,  which  are  occasionally 
interstratified  with  gypsum.  By  convulsions  subsequent  to  the  depo- 
sition of  the  sandstone,  a  portion  of  that  formation  has  been  thrown 
up  into  bold  craggy  mountains,  while  the  later  formations  rest  upon 
the  lower  portions,  several  hundred  feet  below,  at  the  foot  of  the 
escarpment.  From  the  eastern  foot  of  the  YoQges  a  rich  tract,  forming 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  extends  to  the  bank  of  that  river. 
This  part  is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  river  are  in  many  places  marshy. 

A  small  quantity  of  coal  is  procured.  Iron-ore  is  abundant;  about 
80  mines  are  worked ;  and  there  are  27  foi^ges  and  furnaces  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  metal.  Other  mineral  products  are  lead,  asphalte, 
antimony,  manganese,  gypsum,  slates,  potters'-clay,  building-stone,  &c. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Bhine.  The 
greater  part  is  included  in  the  valley  watered  by  that  river,  and  the 
remaining  part,  which  extends  across  the  Yosges,  is  drained  by  the 
Sarre,  which  faUs  into  the  Moselle,  and  so  ultimately  into  the  Bhine. 
The  Bhine  skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  department ;  it  is  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  studded  with  a  great  number  of 
small  wooded  islands.  The  Bhine  yields  abundance  of  trout,  perch, 
salmon,  carp,  stux^eons,  and  eels.  Some  particles  of  gold  are  brought 
down  by  the  current 

The  principal  feeder  of  the  Bhine  is  the  111,  which  rises  in  the 
department  of  Haut-Rhin  and  flows  northward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Rhine  and  a  few  miles  west  of  it,  so  that  it  receives  the  mountain 
streams  that  flow  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Yosges,  and  thus 
becomes  a  considerable  river.  Nearly  forty  miles  of  its  course  are 
in  this  department,  and  through  the  whole  of  that  distance  it  is 
navigable.  It  receives  the  Liepvrelle,  the  Scheer,  the  Andlau,  the 
Eger,  the  Bruche,  into  which  flows  the  Mossig,  all  from  the  Yosges ; 
passes  Schelestadt,  Benfeld,  Erstein,  and  Strasbourg ;  and  joins  the 
Bhine  a  few  miles  below  the  last-named  place.  It  is  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  timber  of  the  Yosges  and  the  other  productions  of 
the  country.  One  or  two  arms  of  this  river  branch  off  from  it  above 
Strasbourg,  and  communicate  with  the  Rhine. 

The  Zom,  which  receives  the  Ziutzel ;  the  Moder,  which  receives 
another  ZintEel;  the  Surbach,  which  receives  the  Eberbach;  the 
Seltzbach ;  and  the  Lauter,  all  flow  from  the  eastern  face  of  the  Yosges 
into  the  Rhine.  The  Surbach  and  the  Lauter  rise  in  the  Bavarian 
territory,  and  the  Lauter  has  its  course  on  the  frontier  of  France  and 
Bavaria,  which  it  separates  from  each  other.  The  Moder  and  the 
Lauter,  the  longest  of  these  streams,  have  each  a  course  of  about  45 
miles ;  the  Moder  alone  is  navigable,  and  that  for  only  2  miles.  The 
others  are  used  for  floating  timber  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
course  of  the  Sarre  within  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  about 
20  miles,  for  nearly  10  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable. 

There  are  two  navigable  canals.  The  most  important  is  the  great 
canal  for  joining  the  Rhdne  and  the  Rhine,  formerly  called  Canal-de- 
Monsieur.  This  canal  enters  the  department  on  the  south  side  from 
the  adjacent  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and,  running  northward  along 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  opens  into  the  111  just  above  Strasbourg.  The 
canal  of  the  Bruche  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Mossig  and 
the  Bruche,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  latter  river  till  its  jxmction 
with  the  111  just  above  Stnuibouxg. 


Climate. — The  department  has  long  and  cold  winters ;  the  spring  is 
short,  the  heat  of  summer  succeeding  very  rapidly  to  the  cold  of 
winter.  The  vicinity  of  the  Yosges  Mountains,  on  which  snow  remains 
till  June  or  July,  renders  the  summer  liable  to  sudden  transitions  to 
cold.  The  autumns  are  uniformly  long  and  very  fine.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthy,  but  cretinism  and  goitre  are  very  prevalent  in  parts  : 
in  1852  there  were  125  cretins  and  873  goitrous  persons,  not  idiots,  in 
the  department,  spread  among  the  popidation  of  38  communes.  The 
causes  of  these  diseases  are  unknown ;  they  prevail  to  a  less  extent 
than  formerly,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  and 
the  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil 

S(nlt  Ag}HctUture,  Jsc. — The  soil  of  the  mountains  is  rocky,  and  in 
great  degree  barren ;  that  of  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Blune  is 
marshy;  but  the  flat  which  occupies  the  intervening  space  is  rich  and 
highly  cultivated.  About  450,000  acres  are  under  the  plough.  The 
produce  in  com  is  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  spelt,  rye,  mixed  com,  and  maize.  Potatoes  are 
grown  in  large  quantities.  In  oats  the  produce  is  small.  Tobacco  has 
been  cultivated  for  two  centories  in  this  department ;  about  25,000 
acres  of  the  best  land  are  under  tobacco  culture.  Madder  is  success- 
fully cultivated.  The  oleaginous  seeds  grown  are  the  poppy  and  the 
rape.  Excellent  hemp  and  hops  are  grown.  Cabbages  are  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  a  great  quantity  of  'choucroute,'  or  sauerkraut, 
is  exported  to  Germany.  Other  products  are— onions,  beans,  gentian, 
plums,  and  cherries  of  which  kirschwasser  is  made.  About  11,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually  from  about  32,000  acres  of  vine- 
yards. There  is  a  good  breadth  of  meadow  land.  Horses,  cows,  and 
pigs  are  very  numerous.  Geese  are  reared  in  great  numbers;  their 
livers  are  used  in  making  the  fiimous  Strasbourg  pies.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  comparatively  smaU.  Both  oxen  and  horses  are  employed  in 
agricultura  The  orchards  and  gardens  cover  about  15,000  acres. 
The  woodlands  are  very  extensive,  amounting  to  nearly  300,000  acres. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  timber  is  formed  into  small  rafts,  and 
floated  down  the  Bhine  to  Mainz,  where  they  are  united  so  as  to 
constitute  enormous  rafts  from  250  to  300  yards  long,  and  25  to  80 
yards  broad,  conducted  each  by  300  or  400  men.  A  part  of  the  timber 
is  sawn  into  deals  and  planks  in  Holland.  The  abundance  of  timber 
supplies  not  only  sufficient  fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  but  also  fur- 
nishes some  for  manufactures.  It  is  not  however  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  imported  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  wood. 

The  internal  navigation  of  the  department,  including  the  Rhine 
(which  is  navigable  all  along  the  eastern  frontier),  amounts  to  about 
200  miles  in  length.  The  department  is  traversed  by  7  imperial  and 
32  departmental  roads,  and  by  the  Paris-Strasbouiig  and  Strasboui^g- 
Basel  railways. 

The  manufiictures  of  the  department  are  very  important,  comprising 
woollen-cloths  of  all  descriptions,  calicoes,  Unen,  hats,  playing-cards, 
room-paper,  soap,  oil,  chemical  products,  ironmongery,  hu>dware, 
mechanical  and  edge  tools,  firearms,  gloves,  surgical  instruments, 
paper,  ftc.  There  are  numerous  breweries,  tan-yards,  paper-mills, 
madder-mills,  and  iron-works. 

DivitiotUf  Towns,  d:c. — The  department  Is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follows : — 


Arrondisaements, 

Cantons. 

Commanos. 

Fopnlation  in  1851. 

1.  Strasbourg       •        • 

2.  Sinrerne       •        ,    , 

3.  Schelestadt      . 

4.  Weisscmboarg     •    • 

13 
7 
8 
6 

161 
165 
114 
104 

244,172 

109,879 

139,678 

93,705 

Total 

33 

644 

587,434 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
chief  town  is  Stbasbodbq.  BischwiUer,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
5700  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Moder,  13  miles  N.  from  Stras- 
bourg. Its  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1706.  Brumath^  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Brocomagus,  a  town  of  the  Tribocci : 
population  of  the  commune  3760.  Brumath  is  11  miles  from  Stras- 
bourg by  the  railway  to  Paris.  MoUheim,  is  in  a  wine  growing  district 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Yosges.  It  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town 
situated  on  the  Bruche  W.  by  S.  from  Strasbourg,  and  has  about  3380 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  tools,  cutlery  and  other  hardwares,  and 
paper.  Mutzig,  in  a  valley  near  the  foot  of  the  Yosges,  is  a  walled 
town  with  3500  inhabitants.  Wasselonne,  W.  of  Strasbourg  on  the 
Mossig,  has  manufiactures  of  wooUen-yam,  woollen-hose,  paper,  and 
leather ;  bleach-grounds  for  linen,  and  4300  inhabitants.  ffaguenaUf 
a  pretty  fortified  town  on  the  Moder,  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was  one  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Alsace ; 
its  privileges  were  abolished  after  the  conquest  of  Alsace  by  Louis  XI Y. 
In  1675  and  1705  it  was  besieged  by  the  imperialists  :  in  the  second 
siege  they  were  succeasful,  but  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  French 
soon  after.  In  1793  the  imperialists  and  Prussians  were  defeated  near 
the  town  by  the  French.  Haguenau  is  surrounded  by  old  walls, 
strengthened  by  towers  and  a  ditch.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton- 
yam  and  calico;  and  of  wooUen-cloth,  cordage,  soap,  pitch,  tiles, 
pottery,  and  earthenware.    There  are  several  oil-mills,  gypsum-miUfl^ 
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madder-millB  (a  great  quantity  of  madder  is  grown  ronnd  the  town)* 
tan-yards,  and  breweries.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and 
general  merchandise.  The  town  haa  five  churches  and  a  synagogue ; 
a  college,  and  a  military  hospital :  population  10,500. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissenient  the  chief  town  is  Savemtt  which 
was  a  post  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  called 
it  Tabemffl.  The  town  stands  on  the  Zorn,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a 
steep  and  high  mountain,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Strasboux^,  and  haa 
5733  inhabitants.  The  chief  building  is  the  former  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Strasbourg,  who  used  to  spend  their  summers  hei*e.  The 
townsmen  manufacture  hardwares,  hosiery,  and  leather;  and  there 
are  some  breweriea  Saveme  haa  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a 
college,  and  an  hospitaL  BouxmUtr,  is  a  busy  little  place,  with  8600 
inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  manufaoturiog  fustians,  linens,  hats, 
chemical  products,  &o. ;  there  are  also  drying-houses  for  madder; 
bloach'grounds,  and  breweries.  Saar^Union,  N.W.  of  Saverne,  ia 
divided  by  the  Sarre  into  two  parts:  Bourquenom,  on  the  right  bank, 
and  Sarrewerden,  on  the  left.  The  population  amounts  to  4300,  who 
manufacture  woollen-cloth,  cotton  goods,  linen,  hosiery,  beer,  tUes, 
and  bricks. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement^  the  chief  town,  ScMleatctdt,  is 
situated  28  mUes  S.  by  railway  from  Strasbourg,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  III,  and  has  8867  inhabitants  in  the  commune.    It  is  regularly 
fortified,  and  entered  by  three  gates,  of  which  the  one  leading  to 
Strasbourg  opens  upon  a  fine   avenue  of  poplars.    The  town  has 
several  good  churches  and  public  buildings.     Its  chief  industrial 
products  are  pottery^^bacco,  vinegar,  starch,  beer,  leather,  flour,  &c. 
£aiT,  9  miles  N.  from  Schdlestadt,  is  a  well-built  town  of  about 
4500  inhabitants,  situated  among  vineyards  at  the  foot  of  the  Kirch- 
berg.     There  are  cotton  factories,  and  oil-  and  tan-mills  driven  by 
water-power.    Benfdd,  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Basle,  10  miles  N. 
from  Soh^e8tadt<,  is  situated  on  the  HI,  and  has  about  2700  inhabit- 
ants.   Tobacco  IB  extensively  manufactured  about  this  town.    At 
Erstein,  a  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  14  miles  by  railway  N.  from 
Sch^lestadt,  cotton  hosiery,  snuff,  cordage,  tiles,  leather,  and  pottery 
are  manufactured;   and  there  are  dye-houses  and    bleach-grounds 
for  linen.    MarckoUheim,  S.E.  of  Schilestadt,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  has  manufactures  of  lineu,  breweries,  potteries,  tile-  and 
brick-yards,  and  above  2300  inhabitantsi    Trade  is  carried  on  in  hemp 
and  tobacco.    At  Ober-Nai,  or  Ober-Ehnkeim,  a  small  ill-built  walled- 
town  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  there  are    copper-works,  cotton 
factories,  and  distilleries.    At  Roiheim,  situated  on  the  Magel  in  a 
valley  among  the  Yosges  Mountains,  woollen  and  cotton  stuflb  are 
manufactured :  population,  3500. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondisBement  the  chief  town,  Weiiaembourg,  or 
Wis8emhourgf  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  and  is  connected 
with  the  'lines'  of  Weissemboui^,  works  constructed  along  the  bank 
of  the  Lauter  to  cover  this  part  of  France.  It  has  5110  inhabitants 
in  the  commune,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  college  and  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  hosiery,  straw  hats, 
earthenware,  pottery,  soap,  beer,  bricks,  and  leather.  Lavierhourg, 
12  mUes  E.  from  Welssembouzg,  and  the  most  eastern  town  in  France, 
is  also  fortified.  It  stands  on  the  Lauter  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Rhine,  and  has  about  2500  inhabitants,  two  churches,  two  hospitals, 
ropewalks,  breweries,  and  potash  factories.  At  SouUz-^ova-ForSts, 
between  Weissembourg  and  Haguenau,  there  are  iron-  and  coal-mines, 
beds  of  asphalte,  and  salt-springs :  population  about  2000.  Nieder- 
bronn,  a  small  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  16  miles  S.W.  from 
Weissembourg,  are  iron-works,  tanyards,  breweries,  and  paper-mills ; 
also  some  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  drunk  and  also 
used  for  baths. 

The  department  together  with  that  of  Haut-Rhin  forms  the  see  of 
the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  l^testants  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniat 
sects  form  a  large  ratio  of  the  population.  The  Calvinists  have  con* 
sistorial  churches  at  Strasbourg  and  Bish wilier,  and  12  meetmg-houses 
in  other  towns  of  ike  department.  The  Lutherans  have  21  local 
consistories.  The  Jews  have  a  consistorial  synagogue  at  Strasbourg, 
presided  over  by  a  grand  Rabbi;  and  18  communal  rabbis.  The  Catholics 
have  42  parish  churches  and  274  chapels  of  ease  in  the  department, 
a  diocesan  seminary  and  theological  school  at  Strasbourg,  where  also 
is  a  great  Protestant  seminary,  and  a  Lutheran  industrial  school  and 
gymnasium.  The  University- Academy  of  Strasbourg  embraces  within 
its  limits  tiie  departments  of  Bas-Rhin  and  Haut-Rhin.  The  depart- 
ment of  Bas-Rhin  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court 
of  Colmar,  and  belongs  to  the  6th  3£ilitary  Division,  of  which  Stras- 
bourg is  head-quarters.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber  of  the  French  empire. 

RHIN,  HAUT,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France,  bounded  N.  by 
Bas-Rhin,  E.  by  the  Rhine  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  S.  by 
Switzerland  and  the  department  of  Doubs ;  and  W.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Haute-Sadne  and  Yosges.  Its  greatest  length  is  64  miles ; 
its  breadth  is  about  36  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  158 5'8 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  464,775;  in  1851  it 
amounted  to  494,147,  which  gives  311*607  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile,  or  137*023  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of 
France. 

This  department,  like  that  of  Bas-Rhin,  is  included  between  the 
crests  of  the  Yosges  on  the  west  and  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  on  the 


east;  its  western  side  ia  oonseqoently  moontainoas,  while  in  the  east 
it  subsides  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  the  mountains, 
called  from  their  rounded  forms  *  baUons,'  are  lofty.  Le  Ballon  d' Al- 
sace, at  the  junction  of  the  three  departments  of  Hant-Rhin,  Haute- 
Sadne,  and  Yosges,  has  an  elevation  of  4121  feet ;  and  Le  Ballon  de 
Guebwiller,  or  Soulta,  the  highest  point  of  the  Yosges  MounUuns, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Guebwiller,  haa  an  eleva- 
tion of  4701  feet.  The  southern  portions  of  the  department  are 
covered  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Jura.  The  highest  summits  of 
the  Yosges  are  composed  of  granitic  or  other  primitive  rocks ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Giromagny,  south  of  the  primitive  district,  are  the 
saudstones,  limestones^  and  other  formations  of  the  carboniferous 
system.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Yosges  are  the  variegated  marls, 
limestones,  and  sandstone ;  and  resting  upon  these,  the  oolitic  forma- 
tions, which  also  compose  the  mass  of  the  Jura.  The  etstem  side  of 
the  deportment,  from  the  foot  of  the  Yosges  to  the  Rhine,  is  occupied 
by  the  tertiary  formations.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  copper 
and  lead ;  iron-mines  are  numerous ;  mines  of  antimony  and  coal,  and 
beds  of  asphalte  are  worked.  Granite,  porphyry,  marble,  rock  crystal, 
good  freestone,  potters'  clay,  and  gypsum  are  procured;  and  there  are 
several  mineral  sprins;s,  of  which  those  of  Soultzmatt,  about  ten  miles 
south'south-west  of  Colmar,  are  the  most  important. 

The  department  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which 
river  has  a  considerable  breadth,  an  average  depth  of  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  islands.  The  various  streams 
which  flow  from  the  Yosges  are  received  by  the  111.  [Rhih,  Bas.]  The 
navigation  of  the  111  commences  at  the  junction  of  the  Lauch,  close  to 
Colmar;  but  it  is  used  for  floating  timber  above  that  point.  The 
Lauch  and  the  Feoht,  which  join  the  111,  are  also  used  for  floating 
timber.  The  Laigue,  which  rises  in  the  Jura,  has  been  made  a  feeder 
of  the  canal  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Rhine.  The  south-west  of  the 
department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Halle,  the  St-Nioholaa,  and  the  Savoureose^  which  fisdl  into  the  Doubs. 
None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable. 

The  canal  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Rhine  enters  the  department  near 
the  junction  of  the  little  rivers  Halle  and  St-Nioholas,  and  runs  north- 
east along  the  valley  of  the  St-Nicholas  to  the  summit  level  near 
Dannemarie ;  thence  it  runs  partly  along  the  valley  of  the  111  to  the 
basin  near  Mulhausen,  whence  a  branch  proceeds  to  join  the  Rhine 
at  Huningue  near  Basel,  while  the  main  branch  runs  northward  between 
the  III  and  the  Rhine  into  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin.  The  inland 
navigation  of  the  department,  including  the  Rhine,  the  111,  and  the 
canal,  extends  to  131  miles. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  7  imperial  and  15  departmental  roads, 
and  by  the  Strasbourg-Basel  railway  through  Colmar  and  Mulhausen ; 
from  Mulhausen  a  branch  line,  18  miles  in  length,  runs  north-west  to 
the  manufacturing  town  of  Thann. 

The  soil  of  the  department  is  stony  and  barren  along  the  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  in  the  Yosges;  the  central  p^  is  fertile;  and  among 
the  mountains  also  there  are  some  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The 
district  formerly  called  the  SuTitgau,  of  wluch  Belfort  was  the  capital, 
is  also  considerably  fertile.  There  is  much  forest-land  between  the 
111  and  the  Rhine.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Baa-Rhui,  but  is 
rather  colder,  and  the  winters  are  a  little  longer. 

Cultivation  is  carried  on  with  great  care.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
other  crops  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artide,  are  grown  in  this 
department  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  demand,  though  this  was 
formerly  not  the  case.  The  meadows,  which  are  very  rich,  amount 
to  130,000  acres,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  to  above  70,000 
acres.  The  number  of  horses  and  homed  oattle  is  very  considerable ; 
the  number  of  sheep  is  comparatively  small.  The  vineyards  cover 
about  28,000  acres;  the  growth  of  wine  is  about  12,760,000  gallons 
annually.  The  orchards,  which  cover  nearly  15,000  acres,  are  very 
productive,  especially  in  cherries,  from  which  excellent  kirschwaaser 
18  made.  Pulse,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown.  The 
woodlands  comprehend  336,000  acre&  The  abundant  supply  of 
wood  furnishes  fuel  for  the  various  manufactures  of  the  depart- 
ment It  is  floated  down  the  strsams  which  flow  into  the  III  or  tiie 
Doubs. 

The  department  of  Haut-Rhin  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
cotton  manufactures  in  France.  All  kinds  of  calicoes  and  printed 
goods,  cotton-yam,  shawls,  hosiery,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  Other 
important  industrial  products  are  fine  woollens,  linens,  woollen-yam, 
thread,  canvass,  ironmongezy,  clock  and  watch  movements,  room-paper, 
soap,  leather,  pottery,  hats,  chemical  products,  refined  sugar,  spirits, 
glass,  bar-iron,  &o. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiBsements. 

Cantons. 

Commnnes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Golmar    •        •        • 

2.  Altkiroh     •        .    • 
S.  Belfort    .        • 

IS 
6 
0 

142 

160 
191 

211,682 
149,874  ' 
182,591 

Total        .        .    . 

28 

49S 

494,147 

1.  Of  the  first  ^arrondissements  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
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cbief  town  18  CoLMAB.  Fnaisheimf  15  miles  by  railway  from  Colmar, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  111,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Alsace. 
It  is  slightly  foi-tified,  and  has  a  central  prison  for  eight  departments 
and  3800  inhabitants.  Guebwiller,  situated  on  the  Lauch,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Colmar,  contains  a  handsome  church,  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  :  the  townsmen  spin  cotton-yam,  weave  stockings, 
gloves,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  calicoes,  cotton-prints,  printed-shawls,  and 
woollen-cloths,  and  manufacture  nails,  currycombs,  potash,  and  refined 
sugar.  Rouffach,  8  miles  S.  from  Colmar  by  railway,  is  a  walled  town 
with  8400  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  spinning  cotton-yam  and 
weaving  cottons.  Near  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Isemburg,  where 
some  of  the  Frankish  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  resided.  Neuf- 
Brisach  is  a  small  well-built  fortified  town  between  the  111  and  the 
Khine,  9  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Colmar,  and  has  about  2500  inhabitants. 
It  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  to  serve  as  a  check  to  the  fortress  of  Alt- 
Brisach,  on  the  Baden  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  fortified  by  Yauban 
on  the  most  improved  principles.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  the 
houses  low  but  regularly  built  Sovltz,  a  well-built  walled  town  with 
8400  inhabitants,  south  of  Colmar  on  the  Lauch,  has  manufactures  of 
silk  ribbon,  woollens,  paper,  and  leather.  Milnttcr,  a  small  town  with 
8400  inhabitants,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Colmar,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  founded  here  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  anciently 
fortified,  and  suffered  much  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. .  The  towns- 
men are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  muslins,  and  paper. 
Cotton  and  woollen  goods  are  manufactured  at  Wintzenheimt  a  small 
town  west  of  Colmar  with  8500  inhabitants.  KaUerherg,  on  the  Weiss, 

6  miles  N.W.  from  Colmar,  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  above  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
cotton  goods,  linen,  canvass,  and  leather.  At  RibeauviUe,  a  town  of 
7500  inhabitants,  8  miles  N.  from  Colmar  by  railway,  cotton  handker- 
chiefs and  other  cotton  goods  are  manufactured :  near  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ribeaupierre.  Sainte-Marit-aux'Minei  is, 
next  to  Colmar,  the  most  important  place  in  the  arrondissement.  It 
is  near  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Yosges,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Colmar, 
in  an  agreeable  situation.  The  Liepvrette  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  copper  and  lead  mines  formerly  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  working  of  these  has  been  gradually 
given  up.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  townsmen  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  of  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons, 
including  handkerchiefs  and  printed  calicoes,  and  of  leather  and 
paper.  There  are  also  tan-yards,  bleaching-grounds,  dye-houses,  and 
falling-  and  paper-mills.  The  town  has  a  chamber  of  manufactures, 
a  council  of  prud'hommes,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants  in  the 
commune. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  AUkirch,  a  small 
town  36  miles  S.  from  Colmar,  with  a  communal  college,  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  and  8500  inhabitants.  Altkirch  was  built  early  in  the 
18th  century  by  one  ot  the  counts  of  Ferette.  There  are  some 
ancient  towers  yet  standing.  The  townsmen  manufacture  leather, 
and  there  is  a  monthly  fair  for  cattle.  The  only  other  place  worth 
notice  in  the  arrondissement  is  the  important  manufacturing  town 
of    MvUhauten,    which    forms   the    subject  of   a    separate    article. 

[MULHAUSEN.] 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  B^fort,  or  Btfort, 
which  is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  department,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savoureuse,  a  feeder  of  the  Doubs,  and  has  a  commercial  court,  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  7400  inhabitants.  The  town 
is  fortified  and  well  built  Outside  the  three  gates  are  three  important 
suburbs.  The  chief  industrial  products  of  Belfort  are  watch-  and 
clock-works,  leather,  tin  ware,  hats,  wax-candles,  beer,  ironmongeiy, 
and  iron  wire.  Cemay,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Mulhausen  to 
Thann,  is  situated  on  the  Thur,  and  has  a  manufacturing  population 
of  3500.  At  Oiromagny,  a  small  town  of  2300  inhabitants  on  the 
Savoureuse,  cotton  stu&,  hosiery,  and  tiles  are  manufactured,  and  a 
monthly  fair  is  held  for  com  and  cattle.  Mauevaux,  prettily  situated 
on  the  DoUer,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Belfort,  has  manufactures  of  cotton- 
yam  and  cotton  goods,  copper-works  and  iron-furnaces,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  8300.  Thann,  a  well-built  busy  manufacturing  town  of 
about  6000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Thur,  13  miles  by  railway 
distant  from  Mulhausen,  has  a  fine  old  gothic  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Theobald,  remarkable  for  its  spire,  828  feet  high,  which  is  an 
imitation  of  that  of  Strasbourg.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Enguel- 
bert,  on  a  hill  above  the  town,  aro  also  deserving  of  notice.  Cotton- 
yarn  and  cotton  goods,  including  printed  calicoes,  are  manufactured  ; 
also  machinery,  starch,  gunpowder,  pig-  and  bar-iron,  salt^  and 
chemical  productions. 

The  department  is  included,  with  that  of  Bas-Rhin,  in  the  diocese 
of  Strasbourg ;  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Colmar, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Strasbourg.  The 
Calvinists  form  a  considerable  element  in  the  population  of  the 
department.  The  Catholics  have  82  parish  churches  and  320  chapels 
of.  ease.     The  Calvinists  have  a  consistorial  church  at  Mulhausen,  and 

7  meeting-houses  in  other  towns  of  the  department  The  Jews  have 
as  ynagoguo  and  grand  rabbi  at  Colmar,  and  18  communal  rabbis 
spread  over  the  department  There  are  colleges  in  Altkirch,  Belforty 
Colmar,  Mulhausen,  and  Thann.  The  department  is  included  in  the 
6th  Military  Division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Strasbouro;. 


It  sends  three  members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  French 
empii^ 

{Dietionnairt  de  la  France  ;  AwMMirc  pour  tAn  1853 ;  Annwkirc  du 
Commerce  ;  ^Official  Papers.) 

RHINE  (ancient  Rheuus),  a  large  and  important  river  in  Europe, 
rises  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  in  several  parts  of  its  course 
separates  that  country  from  Germany,  afterwards  divides  Germany 
from  France,  traverses  the  territories  of  several  princes  belonging  to 
the  German  Confederation,  and  lastly  drains  the  plains  of  Holland, 
where  it  reaches  the  sea  by  several  arms.  That  portion  of  the  river 
which  lies  within  or  along  the  boundary-line  of  Switzerland  is  called 
the  Upper  Rhine;  from  Basel  to  Cologne,  it  is  denominated  the 
Middle  Rhine ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  course,  to  its  several  mouths, 
the  Lower  Rhine. 

Upper  Rhine. — The  river  originates  in  three  branches  in  that 
elevated  chain  of  the  Alps  which  runs  eastward  from  the  mountain- 
road  of  St-Gothard  through  the  Qrisons.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
three  branches,  the  Yorder-Rhein  (Fore-Rhine),  is  considered  tho 
principal.  It  rises  in  two  small  lakes,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  Mount  Badus,  belonging  to  the  St-Gothard  group,  about  7500  feet 
above  the  searlevel.  It  runs  in  a  ravine  like  a  torrent,  and  about 
12  miles  from  its  source,  at  Dissentis,  where  it  is  met  by  the  second 
branch,  the  Mittel  (Middle)  Rtiein,  it  is  hardly  more  than  8600  feet 
above  thb  sea.  It  continues  its  course  for  about  40  miles  more  in  an 
east  by  north  direction,  to  Reichenau  and  Coire.  At  Reichenau  the 
waters  are  increased  by  the  third  branch,  called  the  Hinter  (Hinder) 
Rhein,  and  at  Coire  it  is  nearly  250  feet  wide,  its  waters  having  been 
increased  by  numerous  small  tributaries.  From  Coire  downwards  it 
is  navigated  by  small  flat  river-boats,  and  it  begins  to  run  through  a 
valley  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  in  a  nearly  northern  direction 
towards  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constanz.  This  valley  is  nearly 
50  miles  long.  About  20  miles  north  from  Coire  two  mountains  come 
close  up  to  &e  baiJcs  of  the  river,  so  as  not  to  leave  even  space  for  a 
road.  The  eastern  is  called  the  Fascherbeig,  and  the  western  the 
Schollbeig.  Their  declivities  idong  the  river  are  extremely  steep,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  mountains  at  some  remote 
time  formed  one  mass,  and  that  the  course  of  the  river  was  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  In  fiict  a  low  tract  of  alluvial  ground 
extends  south  of  the  Schollbeig  westward  to  the  small  town  of  Sai^gans 
in  St-Gallen,  and  thence  to  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  Between  this 
lake  and  that  of  Ziirich  there  is  also  a  broad  tract  of  level  alluvial 
ground,  in  which  the  Linth  Canal  has  been  made.  As  the  ground 
between  the  present  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt 
is  little  more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  it  is  supposed 
that  Uie  Rhine  formerly  took  its  course  through  this  low  ground,  and 
passing  through  the  hdies  of  Wallenstadt  and  Ziirich,  followed  the 
course  of  the  Limmat^  which  joins  the  Aar  a  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  ReusB.  When  the  Rhine  is  unusually  swollen  there  is  some  danger 
of  its  returning  to  this  its  supposed  ancient  bed.  In  1817  and  1821 
the  danger  was  only  averted  by  the  great  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  places.  North  of  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
Schollbeig  and  Fascherberg  the  valley  is  much  wider,  and  here  the 
river  constitutes  the  boundary-line  between  Austria  and  Switzerland. 
Where  the  river  enters  tihe  Boden-See  it  runs  through  a  swampy  tract 
of  small  extent  The  river  issues  from  the  lake  at  Constanz,  which 
is  1344  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  flowing  in  a  western  direction 
for  a  few  miles,  enters  the  Unter-See  (Lower  Lake),  which  is  about 
80  feet  lower  than  the  Boden-See.  In  this  tract,  and  as  far  as  Schaff- 
hausen,  the  Rhine  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  but  below  the  last- 
mentioned  place  its  waters  rush  over  a  rock,  which  is  between  65  and 
70  feet  high,  and  this  waterfall  is  called  the  cataract  of  Schaffhausen 
or  Laufen.  The  last  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  castle  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  waterfall.  At  Schaffhausen  the  surface  of  the  Rhine 
is  1260  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Below  this  cataract  the  course  of  the 
river  IB  very  tortuous,  between  mountains  and  high  hills,  but  its 
general  direction  is  toward  the  west  Nearly  50  mUes  below  Schaff- 
hausen the  navigation  is  again  interrupted  by  a  cataract,  at  the  town 
of  Laufenburg,  where  the  bed  is  narrowed  by  projecting  rocks  to 
about  50  feet.  At  this  point  goods  must  be  uneiiippeci,  and  the  baiges 
descend  the  river  bv  means  of  ropes.  The  last  and  least  impediment 
to  navigation  in  the  Upper  Rhine  occurs  near  Rheinfelden,  about 
10  miles  below  Laufenburg,  where  a  rapid  of  some  length  occurs, 
which  does  not  stop  the  navigation,  but  is  fatal  to  many  boats  which 
navigate  this  part  of  the  river.  It  is  called  the  Hollenbacken  (Hook 
of  Hell).  Below  this  rapid  the  river  is  only  850  feet  above  the  sea; 
and  at  Basel  only  800  feet 

Numerous  tributaries  join  tho  Rhino  in  its  upper  course  above 
Basel,  but  none  of  them  is-  navigable  or  otherwise  important^  with 
the  exception  of  the  Aar,  which  with  its  feeders  the  Reuss  and  the 
Limmat,  brings  into  the  Rhine  the  drainage  of  the  greater  part  of 
Switzerland.    [Aaboau.] 

Middle  Rhine, — At  Basel,  where  this  division  of  the  river  begins,  it 
has  entirely  left  the  mountain  region  ojf  the  Alps  and  Jura  Mountains, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  changes  its  western  into  a  north-north-eastern 
and  northern  course.  It  flows  in  a  valley  from  40  to  50  miles  wide, 
extending  between  the  Black  Forest  (Schwarzwald)  and  the  mountains 
connected  with  it  on  the  east,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yosges  and 
their  northern  prolongation  the  Hardt  Mountains  on  the  west)  from 
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Basel  to  MainiE,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  At  Mainz  the  mir&oe 
of  the  riyer  ia  only  274  feet  above  the  aea.  Between  Basel  and 
Strasbourg,  a  distance  of  only  about  80  milen^  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
not  leas  than  347  feet,  or  4  J  feet  per  mile.  Aooordingly  the  current  is 
very  rapid,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  wide  bed  of  we  river  contains 
numerous  sand-banks  and  small  islands,  which  are  subject  to  sudden 
and  frequent  changes  in  their  form  and  position,  so  that  navigation  in 
this  part  of  the  Kbine  is  dangerous  and  therefore  limited.  Between 
Kehl  opposite  Strasbourg,  and  Germereheim,  which  places  are  about 
50  miles  distant  £com  one  another,  the  idands  increase  in  sise,  and 
are  less  subject  to  change.  Few  islands  occur  north  of  Qermersheim, 
and  the  river  flows  slowly,  making  large  benda  The  largest  kind  of 
b&iges  used  between  Strasbouig  and  Mainii  are  of  100  tons  burden, 
but  in  ascending  they  must  be  drawn  up,  which  is  chiefly  done  by 
horses. 

Between  Mams  and  Bonn  the  Bhine  runs  between  two  mountain 
regions  in  a  narrow  valley.  This  viJley,  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  in  some  parts 
80  narrow,  that  there  is  hardly  level  space  enough  for  a  road  between 
the  mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  hills  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream  contain  extensive  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which  is 
known  all  over  Europe  under  the  name  of  Bhemsh  wines.  At  Bingin 
a  ledge  of  rocks  crosses  the  river,  and  though  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  somewhat  lessened  the  danger  by  blasting  some  of  the  rooks, 
neither  barges  nor  steam-boats  can  pass  by  night  or  in  foggy  weather. 
Near  Bacharach,  farther  down,  there  is  a  group  of  rocks,  and  opposite 
St.  Qoar  another  ledge.  '  At  Cologne  the  river  is  only  110  feet  above 
the  sea-level.    The  ascent  by  barges  is  very  tedious. 

Numerous  tributaries  join  the  Bhiue  in  its  middle  course.  Those 
which  flow  into  it  from  the  west  have  a  short  course,  and  are  not 
navigable,  with  the  exception  of  the  MoieUe,  which  rises  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Yosges,  and  runs  first  north-west,  and  then  north,  but 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  north-east.  After  a  course  of 
320  miles,  it  joins  the  Bhine  at  Coblenz.  [Mosells.]  The  lower 
part  of  its  course  lies  in  a  deep  vallev  of  moderate  width,  inclosed  by 
hills  and  mountains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  extensive 
vineyards,  which  produce  the  Moselle  wine. 

The  number  of  navigable  rivers  which  join  the  Bhine  in  its  middle 
course  from  the  right  is  much  greater.  The  most  southern  is  the 
Neckar,  which  rises  near  48**  N.  lat.,  in  the  mountainous  tracts  by 
which  the  range  called  the  Bauhe  Alp  is  connected  with  the  Black 
Forest,  and  after  a  course  of  about  170  miles  faUs  into  the  Bhine  at 
Mannheim.    [NscKAB-KBEia] 

The  most  important  of  the  affluents  of  the  Middle  Bhine  is  the 
Main  or  Mayn^  which  faUs  into  it  opposite  Mainz.  Its  sources  are  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  not  far  from  the  boundary  of  Bohemia,  where  it 
originates  in  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  the  White 
and  the  southern  the  Bed  Main.  The  two  branches  unite  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  below  Kulmbach,  and  begin  to  change  their 
western  course  into  a  southern.  Not  far  from  Bambeig  the  river  is 
joined  by  its  only  navigable  affluent^  the  Bednitz :  it  then  flows  west 
by  north  to  Schweinf  urt,  whence  it  again  runs  south  to  Markbreit, 
and  from  that  place  to  the  north-north-west  to  Gbmiinden.  From 
Oemiinden  it  again  flows  southward,  and  making  a  wide  sweep, 
encircles  the  mountain  region  of  the  Spesaart^  At  Hanau  it  turns 
westward,  and  passing  near  Frankfort  in  that  direction,  joins  the 
Bhine.  Though  its  sources  are  only  about  160  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  whole  course  exceeds  360  miles,  owing  to  the  numerous  large 
bends.  Biver  barges  ascend  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bednitz,  more 
than  250  miles  from  its  mouth;  and  from  Kitzingen  downwardiB,  it  is 
navigated  by  vessels  of  100  tons  burden.  The  whole  course  lies 
through  a  hilly  but  rather  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country.  As  no 
high  hills  intervene  between  the  l^sun  and  the  Danube,  a  canal,  origi- 
nally projected  by  Charlemagne,  was  cut  by  the  ex-ldng  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  from  Forchheim  along  the  banks  of  the  Bednitz  and  those 
of  the  Altmiihl,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  This  canal  establishes  a  water 
communication  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Soil 

Farther  north  the  Bhine  is  joined  by  the  Lahn^  which  falls  into  it 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle  at  Niederlahnstein :  it  flows 
about  140  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  river  boats  to 
Diez,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  traverses  a  very  hilly 
country.  The  river  Sieg,  which  falls  into  the  Bhine  below  Bonn, 
flows  about  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  to  Siegburg,  which  is  about 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth.    [Abssbkro.] 

Xoioer  Bhine, — ^From  Cologne  to  its  mouths,  a  distance  of  about 
300  miles,  the  course  of  the  lUiine  is  through  a  low  level  country, 
though  the  western  declivity  of  the  hills  of  the  Sauerland  are  near 
its  eastern  bank,  between  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf.  The  current  is 
extremely  gentle,  as  the  whole  fall  does  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  four  inches  per  mile,  the  surface  at  Cologne  being,  as  akeady 
observed,  only  110  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  fVom  this  town  down- 
wards the  Bhine  is  navigated  by  sea-going  ships,  many  of  which  are 
built  in  the  ship-yards  of  Cologne.    [CoLoaNB.J 

About  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  soon  after  it  has  entered 
Holland,  the  Bbine  begins  to  divide  into  several  arms ;  but  before 
this  division,  the  waters  are  increased  by  three  navigable  rivers,  on 
the  left  bank  by  the  Etft^  which  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles,  and 
on  the  right  bank  by  the  Buhr,  whose  course  is  above  100  miles, 
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about  one-half  of  which  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges  by  the 
oonstraction  of  several  locks,  and  the  Lippe,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  100  miles  long,  and  is  navigated  from  Lippstadt  by  imall 
river-boats,  and  from  LUnen  bv  large  ones.- 

Near  the  village  of  Pannerdeo,  which  is  within  the  territories  of 
Holland,  the  Bhine  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  southern  is 
called  the  Waal,  and  the  northern  preserves  the  name  of  Bhine. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  tiie  Waal,  which 
is  more  than  210  yards  wide,  while  the  BUne  is  only  114  yards  wide. 
The  Waal  runs  westward,  and  the  Bhine  north-north-west  The 
Bhine  divides  again  about  12  miles  lower  down,  above  Amheim,  into 
the  Tssel,  which  runs  to  the  north,  and  the  Bhine,  which  turns  off  to 
the  west  The  Tssel  was  originally  a  canal,  cut  bv  Drusus,  to  unite 
the  Bhine  with  the  river  which  is  now  called  Oude  (Old)  TsseL  It 
faUs  into  the  Zuider-Zee.  The  Bhine  running  westward  divides  for 
the  third  time  about  80  miles  lower  down,  at  Wyck.  The  southern 
arm  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of 
Kromme-Bhyn  (Crooked  Bhine) :  the  Leek  is  Uie  larger  river.  The 
Crooked  Bhine  runs  north-west  to  Utrecht^  where  it  divides  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  The  arm  which  runs  northward  is  called  the 
Yecht^  and  falls  into  the  Zuider-Zee;  the  other,  whose  name  is 
changed  into  that  of  Gude-Byn  (Old  Bhine),  continues  westward 
through  the  marshes  of  Holland,  where  the  waters  are  used  for 
feeding  numerous  small  canals.  It  passes  through  Leyden,  and 
formerly  did  not  reach  the  sea,  being  prevented  by  some  sandy  dunes 
which  line  the  shores  of  this  part  of  Holland ;  but  in  1807  a  canal 
was  made  through  them,  and  the  river  now  discharges  a  small 
quantity  of  water  into  the  sea  at  Katwyck,  north-west  of  Leyden. 
[Holland.] 

The  Leek,  or  middle  branch  of  the  Bhine,  was  originally  also  a  canal, 
made  by  the  Boman  general. Corbulo;  and  it  existed  as  such  to  A.D. 
839,  when  the  bed  was  greatly  enlarged  by  an  inimdation,  and  thus 
it  became  the  principal  river,  and  the  true  Bhine  was  reduced  to 
insignificance,  it  runs  from  Wyck  by  Duurstede  westward  for  about 
50  miles,  and  enters  an  arm  of  the  Meuse  that  runs  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  island  of  Tsselmonde.  [MiusE.]  The  Waal  runs  about 
80  mUes  from  Pannerden  to  Gorkum,  where  it  flows  into  tiie  Mass, 
A  branch  of  the  Mouse,  called  the  West  Kil,  leaves  the  main  stream 
a  few  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Waal  After  flowing  through 
the  Bies-Bosoh  [Holland]  it  runs  west^  and  takes  the  name  of 
HoUands-Diep,  which  divides  into  two,  the  arms  that  inclose  the  island 
of  Over-Flackee.  [MlusB.]  The  whole  country  between  the  arms  of 
the  Bhine  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  most  of  which  serve  for 
the  purpose  of  internal  navigation,  though  only  for  small  boats.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Bhine  amounts  to  about  870  miles,  of  which 
about  570  miles,  from  Basel  to  its  mouths,  are  navigable. 

The  drita  of  the  Bhine  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tssel,  on  the 
south  by  the  Waal  and  the  Maas,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Zuider-Zee :  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  three  Dutch 
provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland  and  Utrecht,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  Guelderland.  The  whole  extent  of  the  low  country  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Bhine  is  nearly  5000  square  miles.  All  this  country 
would  occasionally  be  covered  with  the  inundations  of  the  river,  or  by 
the  sea,  if  it  were  not  protected  by  embankments.  The  river  embank- 
ments begin  at  Wesel,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Diisseldorf,  and 
extend  on  both  sides  of  the  different  arms  of  the  Bhine  to  the  sea. 
These  embankments  are  generally  from  25  to  80  feet  above  the  lowest 
level  of  the  river.  In  the  basin  of  the  Bhine  the  winter  usually  lasts 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  during  which  time  the  river  is  covered 
with  ice,  and  the  snow  accumulates  in  the  acyaoent  countries.  If  the 
snow  has  fallen  in  greater  quantities  than  usual,  and  is  suddenly 
dissolved  by  warm  rains,  the  river  in  a  short  time  swells  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height  and  lays  the  contiguous  lowlands  under  water.  No 
part  of  these  lowlands  is  more  subject  to  such  inundations  than  the 
Betuwe,  or  that  tract  which  extends  between  the  Bhine  and  Leek  on 
the  north  and  the  Waal  on  the  south.  When  such  inundations  take 
place  they  are  idways  attended  with  great  loss  of  property,  and  some- 
times of  life.  The  basin  of  the  Bhine  is  estimated  at  about  80,000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  13,000  miles  are  assigned  to  the  upper, 
40,000  mUes  to  the  middle,  and  27,000  miles  to  the  lower  baun  of 
the  Bhine. 

Ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  number  of  mouths  by  which 
the  Bhine  falls  into  the  oceau.  Csesar  says  that  there  are  several,  but 
Virgil  C^o.,'  viiL  727),  Aainius  (Strab.,  iv.  p.  193),  and  Tacitus 
('  Ann.,'  it  6)  speak  only  of  two ;  of  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the 
western  is  called  Yahalis  till  its  union  with  the  Mosa,  when  it  takes 
tiie  name  of  the  latter  river,  while  the  eastern,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  Qermany,  preserves  the  name  of  Bhine. 
Pliny  (<  Hist.  Nat.,'  iv.  29),  Ptolemssus  (ii  9),  and  other  writers  say 
that  the  Bhine  falls  into  the  sea  by  three  mouths,  of  which  the  eastern, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  called  Flevum,  and  the  western,  formed  by 
the  union  with  the  Mosa,  Helium ;  while  the  middle  one,  which  was 
only  a  stream  of  moderate  sise,  retained  the  name  of  Bhina.  The 
channel  called  Flevum  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  canal 
which  Drusus  dug  to  connect  the  Bhine  with  the  Isala  (Tssel),  and  by 
means  of  which  he  and  Qermanicus  sailed  to  the  ocean.  (Suet, 
*  Claud.,'  c.  L ;  Taa,  'Ann.,'  il  8.)  The  Isala,  increased  by  the  waters  of 
the  Bbine,  flowed  northwaid  into  a  great  IiJlo  called  Flevo,  on  issuing 
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from  which  H  heoame  »  lirer  Again,  and  fell  into  the  ocean  after 
forming  an  island  of  the  eame  name.  (Mela,  iii  2.)  In  course  of  time 
the  eea  made  great  inroada  upon  the  land  round  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  till  at  length  it  sahmergeid  thai  part  of  the  oountry,  and  became 
united  wHh  the  lake  Flero,  thus  forming  the  modem  Zuider-Zee. 

Though  the  haam  of  the  Rhine  extends  fh>m  46*  d(y  to  52*  K.  lat, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  the  same  olimata  The  dietance  between 
the  upper  and  lower  barin,  amounting  to  about  five  degrees,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  elevation  of  the  upper  basin.  Thus  the  plains 
of  Switeertand,  which  are  about  1400  feet  high,  resemble  in  climate 
the  low  countries  which  lie  between  6V  and  52*  N.  lat  The  oountries 
in  the  middle  basin,  beiog  less  elevated  in  proportion,  enjoy  a  some- 
what milder  climate  than  the  plaina  of  Switxeiland  and  the  lowlands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Rhine  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Sadne  and  Rh6ne,  the 
Sohelde,  the  Mense,  and  the  Danube.  A  very  important  trade  in 
colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  timber,  coal,  iron,  corn,  wine, 
and  agricultural  products,  is  carried  on  by  the  Rhine  and  its  chief 
navigable  feeders,  the  Moselle,  the  Mayn,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Neckar. 
The  annual  traffic  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  amounts  to  5,350,000 
tons,  of  which  3,500,000  tons  belong  to  the  Rhine  exclusively,  and 
about  1,000,000  tons  to  the  Ruhr.  The  free  navigation  of  the  river 
was  guaranteed  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  but  every 
one  of  the  seven  statos — Switzerland,  France,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Holland — through  which  it  posses,  or  which  it 
touches,' from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the  North  Sea, 
demand  toll  on  goods  and  vessels  passing  their  respective  territories. 
The  duties  it  is  true  have  been  considerably  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  especially  by  Holland,  but  still  they  are  very  onerous.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  vexations  and  stoppages  caused  by  the  system  of 
Rhine  tolls,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  1854  a  vessel  of  about 
180  tons  paid  on  the  Rhine,  between  Emmerich  and  Hayence,  in 
recognition  dues  and  duties,  no  less  than  S2l.  ia.  sterling,  or  above 
12i.  7d.  a  ton.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Moselle,  the 
Majrn,  the  Ruhr,  and  the  Keckar,  are  restricted  in  a  similar  way.  The 
Rhine  is  navigated  by  steam-boats  belonging  to  several  companies,  and 
by  many  steam-tugs  and  colliers,  which  ply  with  coals  between  the  Ruhr 
and  the  principal  towns  on  the  Rhine. 

A  railway  runs  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  | 
through  Freiburg,  Garlsruhe,  and  Darmstadt  to  Frankfurt-am-Mayn 
and  Wiesbaden.  The  line  is  to  be  continued  from  Frankfurt  to 
Cologne.  At  Frankfbrt  this  trunk  line  is  joined  by  the  Cassel  milway, 
which  is  connected  by  the  Thuringiau  and  Westphalian  lines  with 
central  and  northern  Germany,  and  by  the  Wurzburg  line  with  the 
Bavarian  railways.  At  Bruchsal,  a  little  north  of  Carlsruhe,  it  is  joined 
by  a  branch  line  with  the  Wiirtemburg  railway  system.  A  French 
railway  runs  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Basel  to  Strasbourg, 
whence  a  line  runs  to  Paris.  Farther  down  a  line,  in  connection  with 
the  Paris-Strasboure  line,  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Spires 
to  Mayence.  In  the  Prussian  territories  a  railway  joins  Bonn  to 
Cologne,  whence  a  short  line  running  west  connects  the  Rhine  with 
the  Belgian  railways.  From  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne,  a  railway  runs 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  Duisbuiig,  whence  it  turns  east- 
ward, connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  lines. 

The  Rhine  is  crossed  by  pontoon  bridges,  or  bridges  of  boats,  only 
at  Cologne,  Mayence,  Mannheim,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  the 
railways  that  skirt  its  banks  have  as  yet  no  point  of  junction.  An 
iron  bridge  is  about  to  be  constructed  over  the  river  from  the 
Frankenplatz  in  Cologne  to  the  wharf  near  the  railway  terminus  at 
Deutz.  It  will  rest  on  three  massive  piers  and  two  abutments,  leaving 
four  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  water  each  813  feet  In  span. 
There  is  to  be  no  opening  in  the  arches,  their  height  above  the  water 
being  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  to  pass.  The  bridge  is  to  be  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  divisions,  one  for  the  passage  of  trains 
and  the  other  for  general  traffic  and  use.  The  height  of  the  bridge 
is  to  be  greater  than  the  level  of  the  railroads  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  in  order  not  to  impede  the  navigation ;  but  at  each  end  a  move- 
able platform  will  be  constructed,  with  powerful  machinery  for  raising 
and  lowering  it  with  a  whole  train  to  the  levels  of  the  two  railroads 
respectively,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  tmload  or  change 
carriages. 

RHIO  is  a  Dutch  settlement,  on  the  island  of  Bintang,  which  lies 
opposite  Cape  Romania,  one  of  the  promontories  with  which  the 
Malay  peninsula  terminates  on  the  south.  The  island  of  Bintang  is  a 
little  larger  than  that  of  Singapore,  and  contains  about  300  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  13,000.  The  Dutch -first  established 
themselves  here  in  1785,  and  in  1818,  after  Java,  Malacca,  and  the 
other  Dutch  colonies  had  been  restoi*ed,  the  Dutch  government  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Rhio  in  order  to  secure  the  Malacca  trade ; 
but  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Singapore  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
that  British  colony  has  frustrated  their  design  :  yet  Rhio  is  a  thriving 
place.  A  large  quantity  of  gum  and  terra  japonica  is  exported.  The 
town  and  fortress  of  Rhio  k  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  entrance  of  a  wide  inlet,  called  the  bay  of  Tanjong 
Pinang.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  its  entrance  is  rendered 
difflcidt  and  dangerous  by  a  number  of  small  rocky  islands.  Rhio  is 
in  60'  N.  lat.,  104*  28'  E.  long. 
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between  41*  18'  and  42""  2'  N.  lat,  71*  «'  and  71*  58'  W.  long.,  except 
Block  Ishind,  which  Ues  between'  41*  6'  and  41*  15'  N.  Ut.  The 
state  is  bounded  E.  and  N.  by  Massachusetts ;  W.  by  Conneotteut ;  and 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  arsa  is  about  1200  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1850  was  147,545  (of  whom  8670  were  free  coloured 
persons),  or  122*95  to  the  square  mile.  Rhode  Island  is  the  smaHest 
state  in  the  Union,  but  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts  the  most 
densely  peopled.  The  inhabitants  being  all  free,  the  federal  repre- 
sentative population  is  the  same  as  the  entire  population  in  1850 ;  this 
according  to  the  present  ratio  of  representation  entitles  the  state  to 
send  two  representatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of 
the  other  states,  Rhode  Island  sends  two  representatives. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  CommuniccUions. — ^The  largest  part  of  the 
state  lies  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Karragansett  Bay,  and  com- 
prehends about  900  square  miles ;  a  small  portion  lies  to  the  east  of 
Narra^ansett  Bay ;  and  the  rest  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island,  Canonicut  Island,  Prudence  Island,  Patience  Island,  Hope 
Island,  Hog  Island,  and  Dyer^s  Island  in  Narragansett  Bay ;  and  Block 
Island  in  the  Atlantic  Rhode  Island,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
state,  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  which  belong  to  it.  The  central 
part  of  it  is  in  41*  82'  N.  lat,  71*  15'  W.  long.  Its  length  is  about 
15  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  about  8} 
miles.  This  island  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  state ;  the  soil  is 
suitable  either  for  tillage  or  grazing,  and  is  well  cultivated ;  and  the 
climate  is  so  temperate  and  healthy,  that  the  island  is  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  central  states  in  the  summer 
months,  and  for  invalids  at  all  seasons.  Kear  to  Rhode  Island  is 
Canonicut  Island,  which  is  seven  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  and 
has  some  beautiful  scenery.  Prudence  Island  higher  up  the  bay,  and 
partly  between  Rhode  and  Canonicut  Islands,  is  a  little  less  than  the 
latter.  The  only  other  island  requiring  specific  mention  is  Block 
Island,  which  lies  about  12  miles  S.W.  from  Point  Judith  on  the  main- 
land ;  it  is  about  8  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4  miles  broad ;  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen :  the  population  of  Block  Island  in 
1850  was  1262. 

Narragansett  Bay,  which  intersects  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  is 
about  30  miles  long  from  Point  Judith,  on  the  south,  to  Bullock's 
Point,  and  about  10  miles  wide.  The  entrance  extends  from  Point 
Judith  on  the  west  to  Point  Seaconet  on  the  east  The  bay  forms  a 
safe  road  during  the  north-west  storms,  is  navigable  in  all  seasons, 
contains  several  excellent  harbours,  and  has  many  points  suitable  for 
defence,  which  have  been  strongly  fortified.  Newport  Harbour  in  the 
channel  between  Rhode  and  Canonicut  Islands,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
America. 

The  surface  of  the  continental  part  of  Rhode  Island  is  generally 
hilly  and  broken,  but  the  hills  nownere  attain  a  greater  elevation  than 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Along  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  on  the  islands,  the  surface  is  level  or  slightly  undulating. 

The  rivers  of  this  state  are  not  more  than  50  or  60  miles  long,  and 
have  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  water.  They  are  therefore  of 
little  value  for  navigation,  but  having  generally  a  considerable  fall, 
they  afibrd  a  large  amount  of  mechanical  power,  and  work  numerous 
mills.  The  Pawcaituck,  which  in  the  lower  pai^  of  its  course  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  state  and  Connecticut,  is  navigable  for  about 
six  miles.  The  Pawtuchet,  the  principal  river  in  the  state,  rises  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  called  the  Blackstone  River ;  traverses  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Rhode  Island;  and  foils  into  Providence  River 
about  a  mile  below  Providence  city.  At  Pawtucket  village,  four  miles 
from  its  mouth,  there  are  falls  of  about  50  feet,  below  which  the  river 
is  known  as  the  Seekonk :  it  is  navigable  up  to  the  falls.  The  Provi- 
dence, formed  by  the  union  of  the  Wanasquiatuckct  and  the  Mohoauck, 
opens  into  the  north-western  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay :  it  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  900  t(ms  burden  up  to  Providence  city.  The  Pawtuxet 
falls  into  the  Providence  about  three  miles  below  Providence  city. 

The  Blackstone  Canal,  uniting  Providence  with  Worcester  in 
Massachusetts,  is  the  only  canal  which  in  part  belongs  to  this  state  : 
about  16  miles  of  it  is  in  Rhode  Island,  the  chief  part,  47  miles,  being 
in  Massachusetts.  Only  one  railway,  the  Providence  and  Stoniugton, 
50  miles  long,  is  exclusively  a  Rhode  Island  line,  but  portions  of  lines 
belonging  to  other  states  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state. 

Oeology,  Soil,  Climate, — That  portion  of  the  state  which  lies  west  of 
Narragansett  Bay  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  eruptive  and 
metamorphic  rocks.  The  part  east  of  the  bay  belongs  to  the  Carboni- 
ferous system.  The  state  is  not  rich  In  minerals.  Iron-ore  is  found 
in  various  places,  but  it  is  not  much  worked.  Coal  is  found,  but  it  is 
an  anthracite  of  secondary  quality,  and  it  is  likewise  little  worked. 
Some  copper-ore  is  said  to  have  been  found.  Serpentine  is  abundant 
Limestone  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  state;  also  marble  of  good  quality.  Freestone  is  extensively 
quarried. 

The  soil  is  generally  thin.  On  the  mainland  it  is  mostly  a  Gravelly 
loam,  which  with  careful  culture  is  tolerably  fertile  :  on  the  islands  it 
is  slaty,  but  productive.  The  climate  is  temperate  but  changeable. 
On  the  whole  it  is  said  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  England,  and  it 
is  generally  very  healthy.  In  places,  as  at  Newport,  which  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  invalids,  it  is  milder  in  the  winter  and  cooler  In  the  summer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England. 

Productions,  Manufacturet,  Commerce. — Qraln  is  grown  in  oonsider- 
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Able  quaniitiefl,  \mt  the  loll  is  for  the  meet  pert  better  fitted  for 
pesturege  than  for  the  plough*  The  oereale  ohiefly  oultimted  are 
maiae  and  oata ;  a  good  deaX  of  rye  and  barley  ia  alao  grown ;  wheat 
and  buckwheat  are  little  cultivated.  Potatoee  and  other  Tegetablee 
are  grown  yery  largely,  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  is  alao  grown.  In  the  low  diatriota  eztenaive  pine 
]andi  oocur,  and  there  are  large  quaatitiee  of  oak,  eheetnut>  and 
walnut  trees,  but  there  are  no  extensive  forests. 

Cattle  and  theep  are  raised  in  great  numbers  on  the  ialanda  and  on 
the  ooaata  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Horses  are  numerous,  and  there  ai-e 
a  great  many  swine.  Butter  and  cheese  are  largely  made ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  wool  is  sent  to  market.  The  rivers,  Narragansett  Bay^  and 
the  coaata  supply  plenty  of  fish. 

The  manufactures  of  the  state  are  extensive.  Providence  is  the 
eentre  of  both  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry.  The  ' 
cotton  is  the  principal  manufacture.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state 
158  cotton  factories  employing  4959  males  and  5916  females.  The 
woollen  manufacture  employeid  1758  persons;  the  iron  about  1100 
persons.  There  are  also  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries, 
paper-mills  and  flour-mills,  manufactoriea  of  machinery,  hardware, 
cutlery,  saddlery,  hats,  glass,  jewellery,  Ac. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce  of  Rhode  Island  is  now  very  small, 

little  more,  in  fact,  than  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  fifty  years  back : — 

in  1805  the  exports  of  the  state  amounted  to  2,572,049  dollars,  while 

in  185S  they  were  only  810,485  dollars.  The  imports  in  1858  amounted 

to  366,116  dolkrs,  of  which  goods  to  the  value  of  261,719  dollars 

were  carried  in  American  vessels.    The  foreign  trade  of  Rhode  Island 

ia  now  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Massachusetts  and  New 

York.    Providence  has  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  entering  and 

clearing  at  Rhode  Island  ports,  and  Bristol  and  Newport  together  about 

equal  Providence.    The  total  amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state 

In  1850  was  40,489  tons,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  engaged  in 

the  cod,  mackerel,  and  whale  fisheries^  and  in  the  coasting  trade.    In 

1853  there  were  11  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  8170  tons, 

built  in  the  state,  of  which  6  were  ships  and  5  schooners. 

DivUiont,  Towns,  <£*(;.— Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  five  counties, 
the  respective  capitals  of  which.  Providence,  Newport,  Bristol,  East 
Greenwich,  and  South  Kingston,  are  also  the  political  capitals  of  the 
state;  the  meetings  of  the  general  assembly  being  held  at  each 
periodically.  Of  these,  with  some  of  the  other  more  important  towns, 
we  give  a  brief  notice :  the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

Providencef  a  city,  the  principal  capital,  and  considerably  the  largest 
town  in  the  state,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  Provi- 
dence River,  85  miles  from  the  sea,  and  894  miles  N.E.  from  Wash- 
ington ;  in  AV  49'  N.  lat.,  71*  24'  W.  long. :  population  41,518.  The 
town  is  built  on  both  sidee  of  the  river,  and  the  two  parts  are 
connected  by  bridges.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  convenient,  but  some- 
what difficult  of  approach.  Vessels  of  900  tons  burden  can  lie 
alongside  the  wharfs.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  many  are 
of  granite  and  brick,  and  in  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  city  many 
of  the  houses  are  both  costly  and  handsome.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are— the  state  house,  of  brick ;  the  state  prison ;  the  arcade, 
which  is  a  magnificent  doric  building  226  feet  long,  80  feet  deep,  and 
72  feet  high,  the  body  of  stone,  and  the  two  fronts  and  the  columns 
of  granite ;  the  two  halls  of  Brown  university,  of  brick ;  the  athenteum  ; 
the  museum ;  What-Cheer  building ;  the  Dexter  asylum,  for  the  poor 
of  Providence ;  Butler  hospital  for  tiie  insane ;  the  Friends*  boarding- 
school  ;  the  first  Congregational,  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  Grace,  and 
some  other  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  Brown  University, 
originally  founded  at  Warren  in  1764,  but  removed  to  Providence  in 
1770,  is  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  11  in- 
structors, 252  tJtudents,  and  a  library  of  32,000  volumes.  There  rae 
several  public  schools,  and  three  or  four  libraries  belonging  to  literary 
institutions.  Providence  is  a  place  of  great  manufacturing  industry. 
There  are  large  cotton-  and  woollen-factories,  worked  both  by  steam 
and  by  water-power;  extensive  bleaching  establishments,  dye-houses, 
iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  brass-foundries,  establishments  for 
working  in  tin,  sheet-iron,  copper,  brass,  &c. ;  marble-works,  grist-  and 
saw-mills,  glass-houses,  carriage  manufactories,  numerous  jewellers' 
and  goldsmiths*  shops ;  besides  boot,  hat,  soap,  and  several  smaller 
manufactories.  But  the  commercial  is  greater  than  the  manufacturing 
importance  of  the  place.  The  foreign  trade,  like  that  of  the  state 
generally,  has  declined,  but  the  coasting  trade  is  extensive ;  and  the 
whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries  afford  considerable  employment. 
The  transit  and  retail  trades  are  also  very  extensive.  The  city  pos- 
sesses great  railway  facilities,  and  constant  communication  by  steam- 
vessels  is  maintained  with  Boston  and  New  York.  There  are  26  banks 
in  the  city.    Providence  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in  1687. 

Neipport,  the  town  next  in  importance  to  Providence,  is  situated  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  in  41*  29'  N.  lat.,  71*  18' 
W.  long.,  30  miles  S.  from  Providence :  population  9568.  The  situa- 
tion is  veiy  beautiful;  the  town  Is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
semicircle  around  the  harbour,  which  la  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  It  contains  a  state-house,  custom-house,  market-house,  12 
dhurchee,  several  schools,  an  athenssum,  and  other  public  buildin^k 
There  are  large  cotton  and  woollen  factories.  The  commerce  of  the 
place  is  less  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  inhabitaota  are  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.    The  barboor, 


which  oan  accommodate  Teesels  of  the  largett  aiae,  ia  defended  by  two 
strong  forte.  The  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  salubrity  of  th« 
climate  have  rendered  Newport  a  fashionable  hut^ing-plaoe,  and 
extensive  hotels,  ko,,  afford  ample  aecommodatlon  fbr  visitors. 

JBrittol,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  SOmilea  S.  byE.  ttom 
Providence,  population  4616,  contains  a  state-house,  chunihes,  schools, 
&c. ;  has  a  good  harbour,  and  ia  much  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  fisheries. 

East  Oreenwichf  on  the  western  branch  of  Narragansett  Bay,  15 
miles  3.  by  W.  from  Providence,  population  2868,  has  some  cotton 
and  woollen-factories,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 

South  Kingston,  on  the  west  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  88  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Providence,  population  3807,  who  are  chiefly  engaged' 
in  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  coasting  trade  or  in  the  fisheries. 

BarriUviUe,  on  a  branch  of  the  Blackstone  river,  20  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Providence,  population  8538,  has  extensive  water-power,  which 
is  applied  to  the  working  of  several  large  factories.  Ooventryf  on  a 
branch  of  the  Pawtuxet,  14  miles  8.W.  from  Providence,  population 
3620,  is  another  busy  manufacturing  town.  Pawlucket,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pawtucket  River,  4  miles  N.  from  Providence,  population  about 
7000,  is  next  to  Providence  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  the  state.  The  village  contains  12  cotton-factories  and  8  banks: 
also  7  churches.  ScituaJtSt  on  the  Pawtuxet  River,  12  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Providence,  population  4582,  has  several  cotton-mills;  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  extensive  freestone  quarries.  Tiverton,  on  the  east 
side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Providence,  population 
4699,  has  numerous  factories  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  and  a  considerable 
coasting  trade. 

Oovemntent,  History,  Ae, — The  constitution  of  1663,  under  which 
Rhode  Island  was  governed  for  nearly  two  centuries,  was  in  1844 
superseded  by  a  new  one.  By  this  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in 
every  male  citiaen  of  the  United  States  (not  being  a  Narragansett 
Indian)  who  has  resided  for  12  months  in  the  state,  and  for  6  months 
in  the  town  or  city  for  which  he  claims  to  vote,  he  owning  real  estate 
in  such  town  or  city  worth  184  dollars  above  all  incumbrances,  or  a 
clear  yearly  value  of  7  dollan ;  and  every  such  elector  is  capable  of 
holding  any  office  for  which  he  is  qualified  to  vote.  The  legislative 
body,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  one  member 
for  each  of  the  31  towns  [townships]  or  cities ;  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  of  72  members.  The  senators  and  representatives,  as  well 
as  the  governor  of  the  stato,  are  elected  annusdly.  The  state  has  no 
(admitted)  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  of  the  stete  for  the  year 
ending  April  80,  1854,  exclusive  of  the  balance  fh>m  the  previous 
year,  was  136,150  dollars;  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
was  110,348  dollars.  The  stete  militia  is  composed  of  15,969  men.  of 
whom  111  were  commissioned  officers.  For  educational  purposes  the 
state  has  a  permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  with  that  of 
the  deposit  fund,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  militia  commutetion  tex  in 
each  town,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  public  schools.  The  number 
of  school  districte  is  879;  the  number  of  scholara  in  1858  was  25,905, 
of  whom  14,086  were  males  and  11,819  females.  The  only  college  in 
the  stete  is  that  at  Providence,  already  noticed.  A  stete  normal  school 
was  estebllshed  by  the  legislature  in  1854. 

The  fint  white  settler  on  Rhode  Island  was  the  celebrated  Roger 
Williams,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  the 
non-conformists,  fled  from  England  to  North  America,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  February  1631.  Williams  soon  began  to  preach 
at  Boston,  and  afterwards  at  Salem  (where  he  became  pastor  of  a 
church),  in  favour  of  unlimited  religious  toleration,  extended  not 
merely  to  every  sect  of  Christians,  but  to  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
heathens,  and  infidels.  This  extent  of  toleration  was  not  approved  of 
by  the  New  England  churches,  and  Williams,  after  some  years  of  con- 
troversy and  persecution,  during  which  he  was  more  than  once  obliged 
to  withdraw  for  awhile  from  Salem,  was  eventually  banished  from  the 
colony.  Having  refused  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  general  courts 
and  there  being  evident  danger  of  the  infection  of  his  opinions  spread- 
ing very  widely,  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  England  in  a  ship  then 
ready  to  sail.  A  pinnace  was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Boston  to  embark, 
but  he  had  fled.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter  (January,  1686).  **  For 
fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."  He  wandered  towards  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learned. 
In  June  1686,  with  five  companions,  he  founded  his  little  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seekonk  River.  He  named  the  place  Providence, 
as  an  acknowledgment  "  of  Qod's  merciful  providence  to  me  in  my 
distress.  I  desired,"  he  said,  "It  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  peraons 
distressed  for  conscience."  On  the  24th  of  March,  1638,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Narragansette,  to  whom  the  territory  belonged,  made  ov^  to  him 
a  large  domain.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  atete  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  waa  then  called  Providence  Plantetiona. 

A  sect  of  violent  Antinomlan  Calvinlste  had  sprung  up  in  Massa- 
chuaette,  who  became  offensive  to  the  govemmenti  and  ite  leaders 
were  aentenced  to  banishment:  they  were  welcomed  by  Ro^r 
Williams,  and  through  hia  influence  and  that  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
waa  then  reaidinj  in  Massachusetts,  they  obtained  from  the  Narra- 
gansette the  island  of  Rhode  Island;  and  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
thua  foonded. 
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Q^e  people  of  ProYidence  Plantationa  and  Rhode  Island,  ezduded 
from  the  Colonial  Union,  had  no  ohanoe  of  maintaining  a  separate 
ezistenoe  without  the  powerful  protection  of  the  mother  country ; 
and  in  1648  Roger  Williams  was  chosen  to  conduct  a  mission  to  ] 
England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  charter.  The  affairs  of  the 
American  colonies  were  at  this  time  under  the  control  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  as  govemor-in-chiefi  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  peers  and 
twelve  commoners.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  one  of  these  commoners ; 
and  chiefly  through  his  influence  a  charter  was  granted,  dated 
March  14, 1644,  by  which  the  two  colonies  were  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  Hhode  Island  and  Providence,  Plantations,  A  new  charter 
was  granted  by  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.  in  1668,  which  continued 
to  be  the  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  till  1844. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  took  part  with  the  other  colonies  of 
North  America  in  the  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  impose  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  and  the  subsequent  measures  ! 
which  led  to  the  declazation  of  independence.  But  to  the  federal ! 
constitution  she  offered  a  strenuous  resistance :  Rhode  Island  was  in 
fact  the  last  of  the  original  colonies  to  give  in  her^ulherenoe  to  that 
measure,  having  delayed  her  signature  to  it  till  May  1790. 

The  only  subsequent  event  in  the  general  history  of  the  state  was 
the  effort  made  by  a  section  of  the  citizens  in  1840  to  subvert  by  force 
the  constitution  of  1663,  in  order  to  adopt  one  of  a  more  democratic 
form.  In  1841  the  suffrage  party,  as  it  called  itself,  rose  in  arms 
under  one  Thomas  N.  Dorr,  whom  they  had  elected  as  governor  and 
general.  A  regular  'suffrage  government'  was  organised  at  Providence, 
while  the  constitutional  or  legal  government  was  carried  on  at  Kew- 
port.  A  convention  called  by  the  general  assembly  framed  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  people ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  it  could  not  be 
organised.  In  1842  Dorr  failed  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  state 
arsenal,  and  Subsequently  his  forces  were  defeated  at  Chepachet  and 
himself  captured.  The  general  assembly  now  appointed  another 
convention  for  the  framing  of  a  constitution  which  shovdd  be  accept- 
able to  aU  parties,  and  a&r  some  little  dday  the  suffrage  party  gave 
in  their  aquiescence.  A  new  constitution  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  adopted,  and  peace  was  restored.  Dorr  remained  in  prison  for 
some  years,  but  was  eventually  released. 

(Bancroft,  Bittwy  of  (he  United  States;  Statistical  Ckuetteer  of  the 
United  States;  Lippmcott,  New  and  Complete  Gazetteer  ;  Seventh  Census 
of  the  United  States;  Marcou,  Cfeoloffical  Map  of  the  United  States; 
American  Almanac,  1855.) 

RHODES,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite 
to  Cape  Yolpe,  between  the  gulfs  of  Syme  and  Maori.  Hie  luurbour 
of  the  city  of  Rhodes  is  in  36**  26'  N.  lat,  28°  12'  E.  long. 

Rhodes  was  inhabited  in  very  early  times,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  eminence  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Previous  to  the  first  Olympiad  B.O.  776,  the  Rhodians  had  already 
manifested  a  disposition  for  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
which  subsequently  more  fully  developed  itsel£  They  founded  the 
colonies  of  Rbod^  in  Ibeiia,  Gela  in  Sicily  [Qela],  Parthenope  among 
the  Osci  in  Italy ;  and  nearer  home,  Corydalla  and  Phaselis  in  Lycia, 
and  Soli  in  Cilicia.  About  B.o.  660,  the  ancient  kingly  form  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  in  the  island,  as  in  other  Dorian  states,  was 
abolished,  and  magistrates,  called  Prytanes,  probably  substituted.  In 
B.O.  408,  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  founded,  by  collecting  into  one  spot 
the  inhabitants  of  Lindus,  Idlysus,  and  Camirus ;  and  from  this  time 
the  history  of  the  city  is  identical  witib  the  history  of  the  island.  In 
B.C.  357  Rhodes  reverted  for  a  short  time  to  the  dominion  of  Athens, 
against  which  state  it  soon  after  formed  a  league  with  Cos,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium.  It  submitted,  like  the  rest  of  Qreece,  to  Alexander;  but 
having  taken  a  very  decided  stand,  and  courageously  struggled  through 
the  conflicts  which  took  place  after  Alexander's  deaUi,  Rhodes  became 
the  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  celebrated  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  made  about  B.O.  800.  It 
was  begun  by  Chares,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  completed  by  Laches. 
It  was  formed  of  brass;  the  height  is  said  to  have  been  70  cubits; 
the  thumb  was  so  large  that  few  men  could  span  it ;  12  years  were 
employed  in  making  it  The  notion  that  its  legs  rested  one  on  each 
side  of  the  harbour  at  Rhodes  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  any 
good  authority,  and  modem  travellers  do  not  sgree  as  to  its  site.  After 
it  had  stood  for  56  years,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  by 
which  the  buildings  of  tiie  city  suffered  very  much.  Such  was  the 
commercial  importance  of  Rhodes,  that  on  this  occasion  the  great 
princes  of  the  day  vied  with  each  other  in  the  munificence  of  their 
presents  to  repair  its  losses,  and  came  forward  with  ready  zeal  to  serve 
a  city  whose  fleets  protected  the  seas  against  pirates  and  extended 
mercantile  communication.  The  Rhodians  (b.o.  219),  assisted  by 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  compelled  the  Byzantines  to  remit  the  duty 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  com  ships  that 
passed  through  the  Bosporus,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  protected 
Sinope  against  Mithridates  IV.,  king  of  Pontus. 

Rhodes  joined  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  his  war  against 
Philip  IIL,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Romans  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  two  powers  against  Philip.  After  the  defeat  of  Philip  at 
Cynoscepha]»,  B.a  197,  the  Rhodians  joined  Rome  in  a  war  with 
Antiochus,  in  which  their  navy  was  of  great  service.  In  gratitude  to 
their  new  allies,  the  Romans  gave  them  portions  of  Caria  and  Lycia. 


From  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  city  began  to  decline.  Her 
recently-aoquired  continental  possessions  resisted  her  sway,  and  in 
their  smuggles  appealing  from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave 
that  body  an  opportunity  of  practising  their  usual  policy  of  inter- 
ference. In  the  Mithridatio  war  the  Rhodians  gave  important  aid  to 
the  Romans  by  sea,  and  were  in  consequenoe  attacked  by  the  king  of 
Pontus  with  a  great  armament,  which  they  defeated.  In  requital  for 
their  fidelity,  Sulla  at  the  dose  of  the  war  confirmed  their  liberty. 
Vespasian  incorporated  this  idand  in  a  PTovincia  Insulanim,  of  which 
it  was  probably  the  seat  of  government.  Here  the  ancient  history  of 
Rhodes  ceases. 

The  code  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Rhodians  in  regard  to  their  navy, 
and  adopted  afterwards  by  other  maritime  states  (Dig.,  14,  tit.  2, '  De 
Lege  Rhodia '),  the  powers  vested  in  the  several  branches  of  their 
executive  administration,  their  sumptuary  statutes,  and  regulations  to 
protect  their  poor,  all  claim  especial  attention  from  the  student  of 
ancient  history.  In  their  most  flourishing  age,  their  city,  like  Alexan- 
dria at  the  same  period,  was  the  place  of  resort  of  learned  men  from 
all  countries,  and  a  vexy  similar  style  of  literature  sprung  up  in  both 
places.  The  spirit  of  research  and  critical  inquiry  was  awakened,  and 
great  progress  was  made  in  mathematics  and  other  sciences. 

Besides  the  celebrated  Colossus,  8000  other  statues  adorned  the  dty, 
and  of  these  100,  according  to  Pliny,  were  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
presence  of  any  one  of  them  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ennoble 
any  other  spot.  The  architecture  of  Rhodes  was  of  a  stately  and 
imposing  character ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  sloped  graduiUly  to 
the  sea,  like  the  interior  of  an  andent  theatre.  The  plan  designed  by 
the  same  architect  who  built  the  Piraeus  at  Athens,  was  perfectly 
symmetrical,  as  much,  Aristides  remarks  in  lus  'Rhodian  Oration,'  as 
if  it  had  been  one  house.  The  streets  were  wide  and  of  unbroken 
length,  and  the  fortifications,  strengthened  at  intervals  with  lofty 
towers,  did  not  appear,  as  in  other  cities,  detached  from  the  buildings 
which  they  indosed,  but  by  their  boldness  and  decision  of  outline 
heightened  the  unity  and  connection  of  the  groups  of  architecture 
within.  The  temples  were  full  of  the  finest  paintmgs,  the  works  of 
lYotogenes,  Zeuxis,  and  other  artists  of  the  school  of  Rhodes.  The 
celebrated  picture  of  lalysus,  by  Protogenes,  which  was  afterwards 
brought  to  Rome,  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  The  coins 
of  Rhodes  are  numerous  and  of  good  workmanship. 

In  the  rdgn  of  Heradius  (a.d.  616),  Rhodes  is  mentioned  among  the 
conquests  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but  it  reverted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Qreek  emperors  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  kalifate  of 
Othman,  651,  it  was  taken  by  Moawiyah,  one  of  his  generals,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  Colossus,  which  had  been  lying  on  the  ground 
ever  since  its  fall,  were  collected  by  the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish 
merchant  of  Edessa.  It  afterwards  came  again  under  the  sway  of 
the  Qreek  emperors.  In  the  year  1810  Fulke  de  Villaret,  grand- 
master of  the  ELnights  of  St  John,  made  himself  master  of  the  island, 
which  became  from  that  time  the  place  of  residence  of  the  order,  till 
their  final  expulsion  in  the  16th  century.  Five  years  after  their  settle- 
ment  they  sustained  a  formidable  siege  from  Othman,  the  Turkish 
sultan,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unprepared  state  of  their  fortifications, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  him,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  his  son  Orkan. 
From  this  period  they  continued  to  resist  the  constantly  increasing 
power  of  the  Turks,  for  about  200  years,  adding  to  tho  advantages  of 
a  position  naturally  very  strong  the  most  skilfully  designed  fortifica- 
tions that  could  be  devised  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  making 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  infidels  of  little  avail,  by  l^dr  better 
organisation  in  the  field,  more  efl&cient  weapons  and  armour,  and 
incredible  valour.  In  1344,  in  the  grand-mastership  of  Helcon  de 
Villeneuve,  they  attacked  and  took  Smyrna,  which  they  maintained 
as  an  outpost  About  50  years  later  the  order  engaged  in  a  league  to 
oheck  the  increasing  power  of  Bajazet,  and  sustained  a  severe  leas  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  NicopoUs.  In  1401  Tamerlane  deprived  them  of 
Smyrna.  In  1480  Mahomet  II.  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  force  of  artillery  employed  against  it,  could  not 
take  the  place.  The  last  and  most  memorable  siege  of  Rhodes  was 
June,  1522,  by  the  Turks,  conducted  by  their  sultan  Solyman  II.  The 
princes  of  Christendom,  thinking  probably  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  the  defence  of  so  distant  an  outpost,  abandoned  Rhodes  to  its 
fate,  and  its  gallant  inhabitants  held  out  till  tiiey  were  nearly  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  their  fortifications.  Their  grand-master,  Villiers  de 
Lisle  Adam,  entered  into  a  capitulation  in  December  the  same  year, 
and  evacuated  Rhodes  on  honourable  terms,  retiring  with  his  knights 
to  the  island  of  Malta.  The  island  of  Rhodes  has  ever  sinoe  remained 
a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  greatest  length  of  Rhodes,  from  north  to  south,  is  about 
86  miles,  and  its  broidth  18  miles.  The  air  is  mild  and  healthy,  and 
fragrant  from  the  number  of  orange  and  citron  groves  and  of  aromatio 
herbs.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grapes,  figs,  and  com.  The 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  40,000. 
The  inhabitants  are  govemed  by  a  bey,  who  holds  his  office  for  life. 
The  bey  farms  the  revenues  and  pays  an  annual  sum  of  half  a  million 
of  piastres  every  year  to  the  Pozie,  besides  fitting  out  a  frigate  every 
two  or  three  years.  Ship-building  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
Rhodians. 

Homer  mentions  three  dties  of  Rhodes — lindus,  Camims,  and 
lalyssusL    These  were  the  three  most  andent  Doric  dties  in  the 
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uland  which  flourished  long  before  the  foundation  of  Bhodas.  Pre> 
vioua  to  tiua  erent  which  took  place  in  b.o.  408,  Lindutf  like  the  other 
citiefl,  was  a  small  indepoDdent  state;  a  great  part  of  its  population 
was  removed  to  the  new  city,  and  the  town  lost  its  political  but  not 
its  religious  importance.  It  continued  famous  for  its  two  ancient 
sanotuaries,  one  of  Athena,  said  to  haye  been  built  bjr  Danaus  or  his 
daughters  on  their  flight  from  Egypt;  the  other  of  Hercules,  the 
worship  in  which  was  conducted  in  Tituperative  language.  Lindus 
contained  several  of  the  paintings  of  Parrhasius.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  whose  song  of 
the  swallow  (which  the  Lindian  boys  used  to  slog  in  spring),  has 
been  preserved  by  Atheuseus.  The  site  is  still  marked  by  a  town 
called  Lindos,  a  neat  little  place  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The 
remains  at  Lindos  include  many  beautiful  decorated  tombs,  a  theatre 
at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis,  and  ruins  of  two  Greek  temples,  one  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  Athena,  above 
mentioned.  Hamilton  however  ('  Asia  Minor/  vol  ii.  p.  55),  says  that 
the  building  taken  for  a  temple  of  Minerva  was  a  tomb  with  a  Doric 
fajade  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  harbour  of  Lindos  is  frequented 
by  small  craft;  the  vicinity  of  the  town  produces  wine  and  figs,  but 
little  else. 

CamintM  was  also  a  coast  town,  and  situated  on  white  cliffs,  which 
consist  of  white  scagliola  limestone.  Hamilton  thinks  that  the  site 
is  marked  by  ancient  Hellenic  and  Cyclopean  walls  at  a  place  still 
called  Camiro,  between  Rhodes  and  Lindos.  There  are  some  more 
modem  ruins  on  the  bpot  erected  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  probably 
from  the  materials  of  ancient  structures.  No  other  ancient  remains 
of  Camirus  have  been  discovered. 

lalyuua  was  situated  less  than  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Rhodes. 
It  was  a  mere  village  in  the  time  of  Strabo;  the  city  having  decayed 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  Rhodes.  The  site  is  now  marked  by 
the  village  of  laliiOf  about  which  a  few  ancient  remains  ezisK 

Of  the  town  of  Rhodes  on  the  east  side  and  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  there  are  no  remains  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  knights,  but  all  Uieir  works  are  interesting  specimens  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  On  entering  Rhodes  from 
the  sea,  two  harbours,  separated  by  a  narrow  quay,  present  them- 
selves ;  the  larger,  to  the  north,  is  cidled  Mandraici,  and  the  smaller  is 
named  the  Port;  the  narrow  quay  which  separates  them  forms  a 
curve,  having  on  its  extremity  next  the  sea  a  round  tower,  and  farther 
inland  a  square  one  of  great  strength  and  crowned  wiUi  turrets  of 
observation  at  the  four  comers.  Attached  to  it  is  a  curtain,  which 
connects  it  with  the  fortification  of  the  town  within.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  smaller  port  a  narrow  quay  juts  out,  on  which  is  another 
round  tower.  The  Turks  have  suffered  the  entrance  to  Mandraici  to 
be  so  much  obstructed  as  to  impede  the  navigation.  The  buildings 
of  the  town  exhibit  a  curious  mixture  of  the  European  and  Saracenic 
styles. 

RHODEZ,  properly  RODEZ,  a  city  of  Franc^  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Avevron,  812  miles  S.  fi-om  Paris,  is  situated  in  44^  21'  5" 
N.  lat,  2"*  34^  48"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2073  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  had  8267  inhabitants  in  the  commune  at  the  census 
of  1851.  The  town  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Aveyron,  and  nearly  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  which  have  been  converted  into  a 
terraced  walk  or  garden.  The  streets,  from  the  rapid  slope  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built,  are  steep ;  they  are  also  narrow,  and 
lined  with  ill-built  wooden  houses  with  projecting  upper  stories,  which 
are  however  being  gradually  displaced  l^  others  of  better  architecture. 
There  are  four  '  places,'  or  squares,  two  of  them  of  tolerably  regular 
form.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  dates  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  size  of  the  nave,  the  boldness 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  the  beauty  of  the  stained-glass  windows,  and  the 
height  of  the  beU-tower  (to  which  some  writers  assign  an  elevation  of 
above  265  English  feet)  render  it  a  striking  edifice.  The  office  of 
the  prefect  is  a  modem  building;  the  other  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  Jesuits'  college  and  the  seminary  for  the  priesthood.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  wooUen-yam,  woollen-friese^  serges,  and  other 
woollen  stufi^,  hats,  wax  and  other  candles,  and  playing-«arda.  There 
are  tan-yards  and  dye-houses.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  in  manu- 
factured articles,  in  the  wool  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
cheese.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Silk-worms  are  reared,  and  mules 
for  the  Spanish  market  are  bred  round  the  town.  Rodez  gives  title 
to  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  department  It  has  several 
government  offices,  an  exchajige,  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  an 
agricultural  society,  an  hospital,  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  of 
natural  philosophy,  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  school,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths.  Rodez  occupies  the  site  of 
the  andent  Segodunum,  chief  town  of  the  Ruteni,  a  Celtic  tribe, 
whose  name  was  afterwards  given  to  iK 

RH6NE,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  France^  takes  its  rise  in 
Switzerland,  in  a  glacier  near  the  Furka  Pass,  not  fax  from  the 
St-Qothard  and  the  source  of  the  Rhine.  It  runs  with  a  rapid  course 
in  a  south-west  direcUon  through  the  canton  of  Valais,  in  which  it 
receives  many  small  tributaries.  After  its  j  unction  with  one  of  these, 
named  the  DrsAse,  at  Martigny,  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north-west^ 
and  throws  its  turbid  waters  into  the  Lske  of  Geneva.  Emerging 
from  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake  is  a  dear  blue  stream, 


which  however  is  soon  defiled  by  the  muddy  ourrsnt  of  the  Arve;it 
flows  south-west  through  a  savage  rocky  gforge  of  the  Jura,  marking 
out  the  boundary  between  France  and  Savoy.  In  the  contracted 
portion  of  its  course  the  Rhdne,  below  Fort-del-Ecluse,  disappears 
totally  for  above  100  yards  under  a  ledge  of  the  rooks,  and  forms  the 
oascade  called  Perte-da-Rh6ne.  [AiN.]  At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  department  of  Ain  the  Rh6ne,  leaving  the  frontier,  enters  the 
territory  of  Franco,  and  flows  with  a  winding  course,  but  in  a  general 
western  direction,  to  the  city  of  Lyon,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Sadne^  From  Lyon  to  the  Mediterranean  it  runs  nearly  due 
south,  its  course  still  rapid,  and  its  bed  obstructed  with  numerous 
shifUnj^  sand-banks  and  gravelly  islandsb  In  France,  besides  the 
Sadne,  it  receives  the  Ain,  the  Ardtehe,  and  the  Gard  on  the  right 
bank ;  and  the  Isdre,  the  Drome,  and  the  Durance  on  the  left  bank. 
Below  Lyon  it  passes  several  considerable  towns — Vienne,  Valence, 
Avignon,  Beaucaire,  Tarascon,  and  Aries.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Ss6ae  the  Rhdne  is  a  noble  stream :  the  scenery  along  its  banks  is 
generally  beautiful,  in  parts  striking,  and  grand.  The  river,  which  is 
of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  navigated  by 
numerous  steamers  from  Lyon  downwards ;  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  the  up-navigation  is  rather  tedious,  and  vessels  plying  on 
it  must  keep  a  constant  look-out,  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  shifting  of  the  sands.  Steamers  ply 
on  the  river  above  Lyon  as  far  as  Seyssel,  but  not  regularly.  By 
means  of  the  Sodne,  which  is  navigated  by  steamers  to  Cyilon,  and  by 
canals,  the  navigation  of  the  Rh6ne  is  connected  with  the  Garonne, 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhine.  At  Aries  the  Rhdne  divides  into 
branches,  which  inclose  the  deltoid  island  of  Camargue.  The  eastern 
arm,  called  the  Grand-Rhdne,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  below  the 
Tour-St-Louis,  where  it  has  commenced  the  formation  of  a  new  delta. 
The  western  arm,  called  the  Petit-Rh6ne,  has  its  mouth  a  little  west  of 
the  village  of  Saintes-Mariea  [BoucQES-Dir-RHdNB.]  These  arms  are  of 
little  use  to  navigation;  vessels  making  for  the  Rhdne  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean reach  the  main  river  by  the  shore-lake  of  Berre  and  the 
Martigues  Canal  from  the  east,  and  by  the  Beaucaire  Canal  from  the 
west  The  whole  length  of  the  Rh6ne  is  about  530  miles,  850  of  which 
are  in  France.  It  fialls  1000  feet  between  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  the 
sea.  On  its  banks  below  Lyon  are  grown  some  of  the  finest  wines  of 
France.  The  Ptoia-Marseille  railway  runs  along  its  left  bank  from 
Lyon  to  Aries. 

RH6NE,  a  department  of  France,  the  smallest  except  the  metro- 
politan department  of  Seine,  is  bounded  N.  by  Sadne-et-Loire,  K  by 
the  department  of  Ain,  S.E.  by  that  of  Is^re,  and  S.  and  W.  by  that 
of  Loire.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  60  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  28  miles.  Its  area  is  1077*4  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1841  was  500,831 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  574,745, 
giving  538 '455  inhabit ints  to  a  square  mile,  or  358*871  above  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  In  density  of 
population  the  department  of  Rb6ne  ranks  second  among  the  depart- 
ments of  France,  being  surpaued  only  by  the  metropolitan  department 
of  Seine. 

The  western  side  of  the  department  is  mountainous ;  the  Lyonais^ 
Beaujolais,  and  Charolais  heights,  which  form  the  prolongation  north- 
ward of  the  C^vtenes,  extend  through  it  on  this  side  from  south  to 
north.  From  a  point  in  the  north  of  the  department  near  the  town 
of  Beaujeu  these  heights  send  off  two  offsets,  one  (Uie  MAconnais 
heights)  to  the  north-north-east,  which  are  separated  from  the  prin- 
cipal range  by  the  valley  of  the  Grdne,  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne ;  and 
another  to  the  south-south-east,  which  are  separated  from  the  principal 
range  by  the  valley  of  the  Azergue,  another  feeder  of  the  Sadne.  In 
the  south  of  the  department  another  offset  branches  off  from  the  main 
range,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Brevanne,  and 
extends  north-east  to  the  banks  of  the  Sa6ne,  north  of  Lyon ;  its 
extremity  is  known  as  Mont-d'Or,  a  name  which  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  whole  branch.  The  extremity  of  another  branch,  running  to  the 
north-east  and  separated  from  the  main  range  by  tiie  valley  of  the 
Gier,  just  extends  into  the  south  of  the  department.  Some  of  the 
peaks  are  of  considerable  height ;  the  mountain  of  Tarare  is,  on  the 
north  side,  about  2600  feet,  in  the  centre  nearly  3000  feet,  and  on 
the  south  nearly  4500  feet  high.  The  MAconnais  heights  have  in  some 
places  an  elevation  of  above  3000  feet.  The  principal  pass  over  these 
mountains  is  that  of  Tarare,  where  the  road  from  Paris  by  Moulins 
to  Lvon  crosses  the  ridge.  Southward  of  this  are  the  passes  through 
which  run  the  roads  from  Lyon  to  Fours  and  to  St-Etienne ;  north- 
ward of  it  the  only  pass  in  the  department  is  that  through  which 
runs  the  road  from  Beai^eu  to  Charlieu.  The  road  fh>m  Lyon  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Rhdne  runs  in  several  places  through  a  narrow 
pass  between  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  the  river. 

The  prindpal  mass  of  the  mountains  is  composed  of  granitio  or 
other  primary  rocks.  In  the  valley  of  the  Gier  are  found  the  lower 
secondary  formations,  while  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  is  oocupied  in 
the  north  by  secondary  and  in  the  souUi  by  tertiary  formations.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  department  comprises  copper-ores  and  coaL 
The  copper-mines  are  at  St-Bel  near  Arbresle  on  Uie  Brevanne^  and  at 
Chesty  on  the  Azeigue.  Coal-mines  are  worked.  Rock-crystal,  por- 
phyry, granite,  fine  marble  of  varions  colours^  sandstone,  gypsum, 
potters'-  and  fuUens'-earth,  manganese,  and  excellent  firaestone,  are 
found     Some  particles  of  gold  are  bioqg^t  down  by  the  Rhdne. 
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There  art  chalybeate  waten  at  Charbonni^rea  near  Lyon,  and  at 
NeuTiUe-tur-Sadne. 

The  department  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne,  only  a  small 
|>art  of  the  western  side  being  In  that  of  the  Loire.  The  Sa6ne  touches 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  department  about  ten  miles  below  Mftcon ; 
this  river  and  the  Rhdne  form  the  eastern  boundary  to  Condrieu, 
adjacent  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department,  except  just  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon,  where  the  department  extends  across  so 
as  to  comprehend  a  portion  of  the  eastern  bank  of  both  rivers.  The 
affluents  of  the  Sadne  are — the  Ordne,  of  which  only  the  source  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  course  are  in  this  department ;  the  Ardi^re ;  and 
the  Aaergue.  The  Azergue  receives  the  united  streams  of  the  Brevenne, 
or  Brevanne,  and  its  feeder  the  Tardine.  The  feeders  of  the  Rhdne 
are  the  lEoron,  the  Oaron,  and  the  Oier,  of  which  last  only  the  lower 
part  belongs  to  the  department.  Of  the  feeders  of  the  Loire,  the 
Sornin,  the  Trambouze,  the  Loise,  and  the  Coize  have  their  sources 
in  this  department.  Of  these  rivers  only  the  Sadne  ftnd  the  Rhdne 
are  navigable. 

Tl)e  only  canal  is  that  of  Givors,  which  extends  along  the  valley  of 
the  Oier  from  Rive-de-Gier  to  Givors.  The  total  length  of  water 
communication  in  the  department  by  this  canal,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the 
Rhdne,  amounts  to  about  80  miles.  The  department  is  traversed  by 
6  imperial  roads ;  by  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Marseille,  which  passes 
through  MAoon  and  Lyon;  and  by  the  railway  from  Lyon  to  St.- 
Etienne,  which  is  extended  down  the  valley  of  the  Loire  to  Roanne. 
From  Roanne  a  new  line  is  authorised  to  be  constructed  to  Lyon 
through  Tarare. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  temperature  varies  with  the  elevation 
of  the  surface.  The  surface  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
690,000  acres,  of  which  about  353,000  acres  are  under  the  plough. 
The  banks  of  thn  Sadne  are  remarkably  fertile,  and  much  wheat  is 
grown  there.  The  grain  harvest  is  abundant,  but  insufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  tho  inhabitants.  Pulse,  colza,  madder,  millet^ 
saffron,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also  cultivated.  The  meadows  comprehend 
90,000  acres ;  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  about  30,000.  Neither 
horses  nor  oxen  are  numerous ;  the  number  of  cows  is  considerable, 
approaching  50,000.  Sheep  are  numerous ;  asses  are  both  numerous 
and  good ;  and  on  Mont-d'Or  a  number  of  goats  are  fed,  from  whose 
milk  good  cheese  is  made.  The  vineyards  occupy  above  75,000  acres, 
yielding  annually  about  17,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  Some  of  the 
finest  wines  in  France  are  produced  here,  especially  the  Cdte-Rdtie, 
Roman^he,  Sainte-Foy,  and  Condricu.  The  fruits  both  of  northern 
and  southern  Franco  are  grown,  except  tho  orange  and  the  olive ; 
chestnuts  abound,  and  are  sent  to  Paris  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Marrons  de  Lyon.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
wood ;  Mont-rilat  in  particular  is  covered  with  fine  firs;  the  woodlands 
occupy  about  85,000  acres.  Pike,  eel,  barbel,  excellent  trout  and  perch, 
and  other  fish  are  taken  in  the  streams ;  and  the  shad,  the  lamprey, 
and  the  sturgeon  ascend  the  Rhdne.  The  eel-pouts  of  the  Sadne  are 
excellent. 

The  industrial  products  of  the  department  are  of  great  variety  and 
importance.  No  other  spot  in  Europe  'w  so  famous  for  its  silk  fabrics 
as  Lyon,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  mauufacturo  of  the  finest  satins, 
taffetas,  lutestrings,  velveta,  lace,  brocades,  silk-hats,  shawls,  gauze, 
ribands,  hosiery,  &c.  Other  industrial  proclucts  are — muslins,  nand- 
kerchiefp,  calicoes,  cotton-twist,  gold-lace,  straw-hats,  steam-machinery 
and  mill-work,  liqueurs,  chemical  products,  &c.  &c.  There  are  also 
numerous  dye-houses,  paper-mills,  type-foundries,  glass-works,  pot- 
teries, breweries,  bleach-works,  printing-offices,  gypsum-mills,  and 
hydraulic  saw-mills.  The  general  commerce  in  raw  and  manufactured 
produce,  wine,  coal,  iron,  planks,  timber,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  is  very  important. 

The  department  is  divided  into  t^vo  arrondissemeuts,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  ns  follows : — 


Arrondiflsements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Lyon  .         .         .     • 

2.  ViUefranohs     . 

10 
0 

126 
128 

410,139 
1G4,606 

Total 

35 

854 

574,745 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement^  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
dbdef  town  is  Ljfonf  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
[Ltov.]  ArbretU,  a  small  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants  on  the 
firevanne  and  Taidine,  has  silk-factorisB,  xinc-works,  and  potteries. 
St.-Geni»-jMval,  5, miles  S.  from  Lyon,  is  a  handsome  little  town  o^ 
about  2500  inhabitants,  with  a  square  pUnted  with  trees^  The  towns- 
men manufacture  paper-hangings,  paper-stainers'  colours,  printers*  ink, 
writing  ink,  buttons,  oarpets,  banners,  and  painthigs  for  churches. 
Conatderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  and  eattle.  The  environs  of 
the  town  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  country-houses  of  the  merchants 
of  Lyon,  tftvorf,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Givors  Canal  with 
the  Rhdne,  18  miles  by  railway  from  Lyon,  is  a  busy  well-built  town, 
with  about  8000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  district  ' 
It  has  gla8B*faotories  and  silk  dye-works,  and  a  laige  trade  in  ooal  and 
ooke.  At  Oondrieii,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  hi  the 
south  of  the  departaienty  with  a  population  of  about  3500,  are  manu- 


factures of  silk  and  leather ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  trade  in 
com,  and  the  much-esteemed  white  wines  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
oonsiderable  number  are  boatmen  on  the  Rhdne,  and  many  boats  are 
built  here.  Oullint,  a  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
tho  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  4  miles  S.  from  Lyon.  Li  the  parish 
church  is  a  monument  to  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom  that  goes 
by  his  name. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  VUUfrandie,  18 
miles  by  railway  N.  from  Lyon,  is  situated  in  45**  59'  21"  N.  lat, 
4"  48'  19"  E.  long.,  599  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  7769 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  was  founded  near  the  end  of  the 
11th  century  by  Humbert,  Sire  de  Beaujeu.  The  town  consists  of  one 
very  wide  and  handsome  street,  extending  for  above  a  mile  along  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  branching  from 
it.  The  houses  are  well  built  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton- 
and  linen-yam,  cotton  goods,  and  leather.  There  is  a  considerable 
weekly  market  for  cattle  (chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Lyon),  hemp,  flax, 
cotton-yam,  and  cotton-  and  hempen-cloth.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  hides  and  wine.  Villefranche  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college  and  hospitals.  Ame,  a  small 
town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Azergue  in 
the  Sadne,  is  agreeably  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  France, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vineyards.  BcUtvilU-gur'SaAnet  north 
of  Villefranche,  has  a  manufacture  of  muslins  and  other  cottons,  and 
2500  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  wine.  The  Belleville  station  is  27  miles 
N.  from  Lyon.  Tarare,  a  well-built,  busy,  manufacturing  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Tarare,  has  a  commercial  chamber  and  a  council  of  prud'hommes. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  manufacture  of  muslin,  embroidery,  silks,  cotton- 
prints,  merinoes,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The  neighbouring  mountain 
contains  lead-ore,  but  the  mines  have  been  given  up ;  marble  is  quarried. 
The  town  has  at  times  suffered  considerably  from  the  swelling  of  the 
little  river  Tardine,  on  which  it  stands.  Bcaujisu,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Beaujolais,  is  a  neat  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  crowned  with 
the  mins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Beaujeu.  There  are  cooper- 
ages, paper-mills,  and  tan-yards.  A  considerable  trade'  is  carried  on 
in  grain,  wines,  and  iron,  and  in  the  cottons  and  linens  manufactured 
in  the  district  around.  It  has  six  yearly  fairs.  At  Thizy,  a  small  place 
of  2000  inhabitants,  20  miles  N.W.  from  Villefranche,  linens  and 
cottons  are  manufactured ;  and  at  Cburt,  a  large  village  of  8000  inhabit- 
ants, near  Thizy,  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and  flax  is  woven.  There 
are  twelve  fairs  at  Thizy,  which  is  the  mart  for  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  department  constitutes,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Loire, 
the  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon-et-Vienne :  it  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the  University- 
Academy  of  Lyon.  It  belongs  to  the  8th  Military  Division,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  Lyon.  It  sends  four  members  to  the  Legis- 
lative Chamber  of  the  French  empire.  The  Oalvinists  have  a  con- 
sistoriul  church  at  Lyon  and  two  meeting-houses  at  Lyon  and  Tarare. 
For  purposes  of  higher  education  there  are  a  lyceum,  or  college,  an 
academy  of  sciences,  medical  and  theological  schools,  a  diocesan 
seminaiy,  and  a  preparatory  ecclesiastical  college  in  Lyon,  and  a  college 
and  normal  school  in  Villefranohe. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France ;  Annuaire pour  VAn  1858 ;  Annwiire  du 
Commerce  ;  Offieial  Papers.) 

RHUDDLAN.    [FLiirrsHmK.] 

RHYL.    [FLiirrsHiRE.] 

RHYNDACUS,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

RIASAK,  or  RJASAN  (sometimes  written  Jtiisan),  is  an  extensive 
government  of  European  Russia,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Riasan,  which  indeed  has  long  since  fallen  into  ruins, 
but  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  the  town  of  Fereslawl.  It  is 
situated  between  58'  and  65'  40'  N.  lat,  38'  18'  and  41'  30'  K  long., 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  Vladimir,  E.S.E.  by  Tambow,  S.W.  by  Tula, 
and  N.W.  by  Moskwa.  The  area  is  about  16,200  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1846  was  1,865,900.  It  is  divided  into  12  circles.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  many  small  hills  and  eminences,  and  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  are  high.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  little  forests 
and  groups  of  trees.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  the  Osctr, 
and  the  Prona  that  the  elevations  are  rocky ;  the  other  eminences 
consist  of  beds  of  stone,  clay,  marl,  and  lime,  and  are  by  no  means 
unfruitfuL  The  soil  in  general  is  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  fine  black 
mould.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oka,  which  fiows  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  and  the  Don,  which  issues  from  Lake  Iwanowskoe, 
on  the  frontier,  both  of  which  rivers  receive  smaller  streams.  In  this 
government,  which  joins  the  Bakowa,  a  tributary  of  the  Prona,  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  canal  which,  by  uniting  the  Bakowa  with  tho 
Leraoi,  effects  a  communication  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don  by 
the  Oka  and  the  Woronesh.  The  intermediate  rivers  are  however 
only  navigable  by  boats  in  spring  when  the  water  is  high.  In  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  the  weather  is  variable,  and  in  summer  hot  The 
climate  is  healthy. 

The  soil  is  on  the  whole  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  southern  part. 
Rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  millet,  flax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  Com 
is  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  exportation.  Horticulture  is 
general;  every  peasant  has  his  kitdien-gsurden,  where  all  kinds  of 
Russian  culinary  vegetables  are  grown.    Most  of  the  peasants  grow 
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hops,  which  are  an  article  of  ezporUtion.  Apples  and  oherrias  are 
the  firaita  ohiefly  cultivaied.  The  farmers  let  their  pasture-land,  whloh 
is  of  considerable  extent,  to  the  catUe^ealers  of  the  Ukraine.  Few 
a  wine  are  kept,  and  no  domeatic  poultry  exoept  the  common  barn-door 
fowl  Bees  are  vexy  generally  kept.  Fish  abound  in  the  rlTers,  and 
great  quantities  are  exported.  The  minerals  are  iron-stone,  day,  marl, 
time,  a  UtUe  freestone^  gypsum^  vitriol,  and  sulphur. 

The  manufactures  are  few,  and  ohiefly  in  the  towns.  The  ooontry- 
people  spin  thread  and  worsted  yam,  and  manufaoture  coarse  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  wooden  agricultural  and  domestlo  imple- 
ments and  utensils,  and  bast  shoes.  There  are  numerous  spirit  distil- 
leries. Almost  all  the  exports  go  to  Moscow,  from  which  are  received 
in  return  such  commodities  as  are  required,  except  salt»  which  is 
obtained  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  IlussiauH,  except  a  small  number  of  Hord- 
wins,  who  live  in  a  few  villsges ;  and  between  4000  and  6000  Tartars, 
who  live  partly  in  the  town  of  Kasimow,  and  partly  in  some  villages. 
The  archbishop  of  Riaaan  and  Saraisk  is  at  the  head  of  the  Qreek 
olergy.  The  Mohammedan  Tartars  have  their  imams,  mosques,  and 
teachers. 

Jtiatan,  the  capital  of  the  government  (formerly  called  Peredawl 
RiiUantki),  in  54^  58'  N.  lat,  89^  20'  K  long.,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Trubesch  (a  branch  of  the  Oka)  at  its  junction  with  the  Lebeda.  It 
is  a  well-built  town  with  a  fortress.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor  of  Riasan  and  Tambow,  of  the  civil  governor  and  the 
government  authorities,  the  see  of  the  archbishop,  and  has  a  seminary 
for  priests,  a  gymnasium,  the  cathedral,  and  about  20  other  churches, 
a  public  library,  college,  a  school  of  drawing  and  architecture,  an 
hospital,  and  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  sailcloth,  leather, 
glass,  iron-wares,  and  needles.  The  houses  and  streets  are  spacious, 
and  present  a  cheerf  id  appearance,  particularly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  where  is  a  public  garden.  The  population  is  upwards  of  10,000. 

Sarauk  on  the  Oaetr  has  5000  inhabitants,  a  citadel,  several  ohurches, 
snd  a  great  trade  in  cattl&  There  are  numerous  wide  and  straight 
itreeta,  but  the  public  buildings  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and 
the  town  appears  almost  deserted.  JCatimow,  on  the  Oka  and  the 
Babenka,  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  of  whom  500  are  Mohammedan 
Tartars,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  furs.  It  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  under  the  Tartar  rule,  but  is  now  of  little  consequence. 
It  contains  an  ancient  mosque,  near  which  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  Ali 

RIBADESELLA,  or  RIVA-DESELLA,    [Astubiab.] 

RIBCHESTER.    [LAirQASHiiUL] 

RIBE.    [Jutland.] 

RIBEAUVILLE.    [RaiN,  Hattt.] 

RIBEIRA.GRAKDE.  [Amovleb,  SL-Michaa ;  OAFEYmD,  SarUiago.] 

RIBEMONT.     [AiBKi.] 

RIB^AO.      [DOBDOOMB.] 

RIB1ER&    [Alpes,  Hauties.] 
RICGARTON.    [Atbshibb.] 
RICHBOROUaH.    [Kbnt.] 

RICHELIEU.      [INDBE-ET-LOIBB.] 

RICHMOND,  Surrey,  a  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Richmond,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  in  5V  27'  N.  lai,  0°  18'  W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  K.E. 
from  Quildford,  12  miles  W.3.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  10  miles 
by  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  London  and  South-Western  railway. 
The  population  of  the  village  of  Richmond  in  1851  was  9065.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diocese  of 
Winchester.  Richmond  Foor-Law  Union  contains  five  parishes,  with 
an  area  of  4389  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,906. 

The  original  name  of  the  village  was  Schene  or  Scheen,  afterwards 
altered  to  Sheen.  Henry  I.  had  a  palace  here.  Chaucer  the  poet  was 
clerk  or  surveyor  of  the  works  to  the  palace  of  Sheen  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  In  1499,  while  Henry  YII.  was  residing  in  it,  the  palace 
was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  Henry  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  called  it  Richmond,  from  his  own  earldom.  Henry  died  in  his 
new  palace  in  1509.  It  was  in  Richmond  palace  that  Elisabeth  died 
in  1603.  The  palace  was  in  part  demolished  by  order  of  the  parlia- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  commonwealth.  The  remainder  was 
pulled  down  in  the  next  century  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
offices,  which  are  still  standing.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  private 
housea.  The  park,  which  was  attached  to  the  palace,  is  now  known 
as  the  Old  Park :  it  lies  on  the  north-west  and  north  sides  of  the 
village ;  and  extends  slong  the  Thames  to  Kew  Gardens,  with  which 
it  was  united  by  Qeorge  III.  The  park  now  known  as  Richmond 
Park  is  to  the  south-east  of  the  village.  It  was  indosed  by  Charles  I., 
in  whose  time  it  was  called  '  the  New  Park : '  it  is  about  eight  miles 
round,  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  and  comprehends  2253  acres.  The 
scenery  of  Richmond  park  is  eminently  picturesque.  A  Carthusian 
priory,  which  was  established  here  at  an  early  period,  was  restored 
after  the  general  suppression  by  Queen  Mary  L,  but  existed  at  Rich- 
mond only  a  year. 

Richmond  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  an 
eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected  in  1777  at  a  cost  of  26,000/. 
Along  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  a  terrace,  commanding  a  prospect  of 
excelling  richness  and  beauty;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
some  delightful  villas  and  groundsi    lUohmond  is  a  fisvourite  plaoe  of 


resort  in  summer  for  the  inhabitants  of  London,  with  which  thera  is 
at  that  season  communication  saveral  times  a  day  by  steam-boats. 
The  town  is  well  paved,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church 
is  a  plain  brick  building  of  modem  erection,  except  the  tower,  which 
is  of  flint  and  stone,  and  of  perpendicular  character.  In  the  church 
or  churchyard  are  monuments  to  the  poet  Thomson,  Kean  the  trage- 
dian, Gilbert  WakeMd,  Dr.  John  Moore,  and  other  persons  of 
celebrity.  St.  John's  district  church  was  erected  in  1881.  There  are 
ohapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  Commercial  school ;  several  National  schools ;  an  Indus- 
trial school  for  girls;  two  Infant  schools;  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  On  Richmond  Hill  is  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological 
Institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The 
building  is  a  very  handsome  one,  248  feet  long  by  65  feet  deep,  with 
projecting  wings :  it  is  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style.  There  are  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  young  men's  mutual  instruction 
society,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  market-gardens 
and  nursery-grounds  in  the  vicinity. 

RICHMOND,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  capital  of  the  exten- 
sive baronial  liberty  of  Richmondshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Richmond,  is  situated  in  54'  26'  N.  hit,  1'  44'  W.  long., 
distant  44  miles  N.W.  from  York,  233  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  240  mUes  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  and  Newcastle 
railways.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Richmond 
in  1851  was  4969 ;  that  of  the  municipal  borough  4106.  It  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  ooimcillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns 
2  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Richmond 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
78,569  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  13,846. 

Alan  Rufus,  son  of  Hoel,  count  of  Bretagne,  a  kinsman  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Engknd, 
obtained  from  William  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  estates 
of  the  Saxon  Earl  Edwin,  embracing  nearly  200  manors  and  town- 
ships, and  a  jurisdiction  over  all  Richmondshire,  about  a  thbd  of  the 
North  Riding.  These  possessions  fell  to  the  crown  on  Henry,  eari  of 
Richmond,  becommg  king  of  England  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 
Charles  IL  bestowed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Richmond  on  his  son  Charles 
Lennox,  in  whose  desoendants  the  dignity  continues.  The  castle  is 
situated  on  an  almost  perpendioulsr  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale, 
about  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  walks  around  the 
castle  present  a  succession  of  varied  and  romantic  scenery.  Of  the 
castle,  the  bold  Norman  keep  is  still  almost  entire ;  the  walls  are 
nearly  100  feet  high  and  11  feet  thick.  A  small  monastery,  called  the 
Gray  Friary,  was  founded  at  Richmond  in  1258 ;  of  the  buildmg  only 
a  steeple  remains. 

Richmond  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  good  trade  for  three 
centuries  after  the  Conquest,  but  it  subsequently  declined.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  town-hall  is 
a  convenient  bmldmg;  in  it  the  quarter-sessions  are  held  both  for  the 
town  and  the  North  Riding.  It  contains  a  spacious  assembly-room. 
The  railway  station  and  bridge  over  the  Swale  are  handsome  structures. 
The  parish  church  is  a  gothic  building,  with  portions  of  Norman  cha- 
racter, and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  at  the 
west  end  Holy  Trinity  chapel  stands  in  the  market-pkce.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places 
of  worship.  Richmond  Free  Grammar  school  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elisabeth.  A  new  school-house  has  been  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Tate,  the  late  head-master. 
The  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  270/.  a  year,  with  six 
soholarships  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and  had  60  scholars 
in  1854.  There  are  also  the  Corporation  school,  in  which  50  boys  are 
taught ;  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  school  supported  by  Roman 
Catholics ;  a  scientific  society,  with  a  library  of  4400  volumes ;  a 
mechanics  institute,  with  about  700  volumes  m  its  library ;  a  news- 
room ;  a  savings  bank ;  and  various  charities.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fsirs  are  held  five  times  in  the  year.  A  cattle-fair  is 
held  on  the  moor.  Iron  and  brass  founding,  rope-making,  and  tanning 
ara  carried  on.  There  are  several  corn-mills.  The  only  manufactory 
is  an  extensive  paper-milL  Many  weilthy  families  reside  in  the  town, 
and  the  country  for  several  miles  round  is  studded  with  the  parks  and 
mansions  of  landed  proprietors.  Races  are  held  in  the  first  week  of 
September  on  the  high  moor  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 

RICHMOND.    [Canada,  West  ;  Viroiwta.  U.S.] 

RICKMANSWORTH,  or  RICKMERSWORTH,  Hertfordshire,  a 
market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Rickmansworth,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Chess  or  Chesham,  in  51"  38'  N.  lat.,  0°  27' 
W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  aW.  from  Hertford,  and  18  miles  N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  4851.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out  The  parish  church,  a  spacious 
and  handsome  edifice,  has  been  recently  rebuilt^  except  the  tower. 
A  fine  painted  window  in  this  church  was  formerly  in  the  church  of 
St.  Jomi  in  Rouen.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  National  and  British  schools.  Flour-mills  and  mills  for 
the  cotton,  silk,  and  paper  mannlsetnres  are  in  the  neighbourhoodL 
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There  is  an  extensxTe  brewery.  Straw-plattang  and  hoxae-hair  weaving 
are  carried  on.  The  market'day  ia  Saturday.  Fain  are  held  in  July, 
September,  and  November.    The  Grand  Jonotion  Canal  paases  dose 

to  the  town. 

RIDEAU  LAKE  and  CANAL.    [Canada.] 

RIDGWELL.     [EasBxJ 

RIESENGEBIRQR     [Gebmant.] 

RIEUPEROUX,    [AvEYBON.] 

RIE^I,  the  ancient  Reate,  once  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Sabioi,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  Papal  States,  stands 
on  the  Yelino,  42  miles.  N.N.E.  from  Rome,  about  1000  feet  above 
tbe  sea,  in  an  elevated  plain,  which  is  part  of  the  western  highlands 
of  the  Apennines,  a  large  tract  that  projects  out  of  the  central  chain 
of  the  Abruzzo.  The  elevated  region  in  question  formed  the  country 
of  the  ancient  SabinL  Before  the  French  occupation  of  Italy  it  formed 
the  province  of  Sabiua,  which  is  now  called  Rieti,  from  its  chief  town. 
This  tract  begins  at  the  ridge  east  of  Antrodoco,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  tbe  table-land  of  Aquila,  2500  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  waters  of  which  run  by  the  Pescara  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the  basin 
of  the  Velino,  or  of  Rieti,  the  waters  of  which  run  into  the  Tiber. 
This  mountain  region  belongs  partly  to  the  Papal  and  partly  to  the 
Neapolitan  territories.  Its  length  is  about  70  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Nera  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tetricus, 
above  Norcia,  to  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  above  Subiaoo.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  from  the  defile  east  of  Antrodoco,  on  the  road  from  Aquila 
to  Rieti,  to  the  fall  of  the  Velino  near  Terui,  is  about  SO  miles.  The 
Nera  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  mass  of  highlands,  and 
drains  the  northern  part  of  them  by  means  of  the  river  Como,  which 
joins  the  Upper  Nera  near  Cerreto.  The  Velino  and  its  affluents  drain 
the  central  and  largest  part  of  the  r^on.  The  Anio  drains  the 
southern  part  as  far  as  the  ridge  which  divides  its  basin  from  that  of 
the  Sacco.  Tbe  Anio  falls  by  a  cascade  at  Tivoli  into  the  lowlands  of 
the  Campagua,  and  thence  flows  into  the  Tiber.  The  two  waterfalls 
of  the  Velino  and  Anio  are  the  only  outlets  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  highlands  of  Sabina  find  their  way  westward  to  the  Tiber. 

A  succession  of  mountain  ridges  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
highlands  of  Sabina  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber,  extending  from  the  Anio 
at  Tivoli  to  the  Nera  above  Temi.  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  Anio  is  known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Lucretilis,  now  Monte 
Gennaro ;  and  the  northern  part^  which  extends  to  ^e  Nera,  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Canterius,  which  is  seen  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
towering  to  the  eastward  above  the  towns  of  Magliano,  Calvi,  Otriooli, 
and  Nami.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  region  of  the  Sabini  is 
formed  by  the  lofby  ridge  of  the  central  Apennines,  consisting  of  the 
gi*oups  of  Monte  Sibilht,  7200  feet ;  Mount  TemuniUo,  north-east  of 
Rieti,  7000  feet ;  and  Mount  Velino^  8180  feet  Between  these  two 
ridges  lies  the  basin  of  the  Velino,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  Uie 
plain  of  RietL  The  Velino  has  its  source  in  the  central  Apennines, 
about  16  miles  north  of  Antrodoco,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenatra,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tronto,  which  flows  on  the  opposite  or 
eastern  slope  to  the  Adriatia  It  flows  first  southward  through  a 
narrow  and  deep  glen  until  it  reaches  Antrodooo,  where  it  turns  to 
the  west^  passiug  by  Civita  Ducale  and  RietL  Before  it  reaches  the 
latter  town  it  receives  the  Salto,  or  Imele,  from  the  south.  The  Salto 
rises  near  Tagliacozao,  not  far  from  the  Lake  Fucino,  and  flows  north- 
west through  a  secluded  but  interesting  valley  called  Cioolano,  belong-  | 
ing  to  the  Neapolitan  territory.  This  valley  abounds  in  remains  of  ; 
cydopeian  constructions,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  towns  ' 
of  the  abori^nes  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (L  14)  as  destroyed  long 
before  his  time.  The  district  of  Cioolano  has  acquired  a  certain 
historical  interest  on  account  of  the  tragical  end  of  the  Cend,  a  Roman 
baronial  family  of  the  middle  ases,  the  head  of  whidi,  Francesco  Cend, 
was  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Petrella,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  who  were  put  to  death  after  a  long  trial 

The  velino,  after  its  confluence  with  the  QaXto,  passes  through 
Rieti,  dividing  the  dty  from  tbe  suburb,  and  tiien  turning  to  the 
north-west  receives  the  Turano  also  from  the  south.  The  TSbrano,  the 
ancient  TeUmitu,  rises  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  in  the  mountains 
which  border  the  basin  of  the  Fucino  to  the  westward ;  it  runs  in  a 
north-west  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Salto,  passes  by  Carseoli  on 
the  Via  Tiburtina,  and  after  flowing  along  the  eastern  base  of  Mount 
Lucretilis,  enters  the  plain  of  Rieti,  where  it  joins  the  Velioo  after  a 
course  of  about  40  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Papal 
States.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Telonius  that  the  oonstd  P.  Rutilius 
and  8000  men  were  defeated  and  killed  during  the  Mumji^i  or  Social 
war. 

The  plain  of  Rieti  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  Italy.  It 
18  covered  with  plantations  of  mulberry-tiees,  vines  twining  round 
elms  and  maple-trees,  fields  of  wheats  Indian  com,  beans,  flax,  hemp, 
wood,  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.  It  is  traversed  by  two  clear 
streams,  which  unite  their  waters  about  three  miles  bdow  the  town  of 
Rieti,  whose  churches,  steeples,  and  other  massive  buildings  mske  a 
floe  contrast  with  the  bxiluant  verdure  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Farther  down  the  river,  between  the  right  bank  and  the  base  of  ^e 
Apennines,  is  a  succession  of  marshes  and  lakes,  the  largest  of  which, 
cadled  Pi^  di  Luco,  is  about  10  miles  in  drcumferenoe;  &b  banks  are 
very  bold  and  picturesque,  but  are  oonddered  unwholesome.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  have  an  outlet  into  the  Velino.    Near  this  plaoe 


the  two  ridges  that  bound  the  plain  of  Rieti  api>roaoh  near  each 
other,  leaving  only  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Velino  flows  on 
a  rocky  bed  with  a  rapid  declivity  untU  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
terraoe,  where  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera  amidst  douds  of 
mist  The  whole  perpendioular  height  from  the  edge  of  the  rook  to 
the  levd  of  the  Nera  below  is  about  469  feet  The  fall  however  is 
broken  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  perpendicular,  after  which 
the  water  forms  a  succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  until  it  meets  the 
Nera.  A  pavilion  called  'la  Speeola,'  erected  by  Pius  VI.  on  a 
projecting  shdf  of  rock  which  overhangs  the  precipice,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  fall  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Nera.  The  cascade, 
called  Delia  Marmora,  has  been  oonsidered  as  the  finest  in  Europe, 
the  mass  of  water  being  superior  to  all  the  Alpine  cascades,  and  the 
height  far  superior  to  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  SchaflPhausen.  A 
rainbow  is  often  seen  hovering  on  the  mist  produced  by  the  spray. 

The  name  of  Marmora  has  been  given  to  the  mountain  from  which 
the  river  faUs,  on  account  of  the  abundant  incrustations,  resembling 
marble,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the  waters  of  the  Velino. 

The  valley  of  the  Velino  is  said  to  have  been  in  very  remote  times 
occupied  by  the  Umbri,  before  that  people  descended  from  the  high^ 
lands  of  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  which  has 
ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Umbria.  [Etburia.]  After  the 
migration  of  the  Umbri,  another  race  of  mountaineers  from  the  central 
parts  of  the  Apennines  about  Amitemum,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Atemus  or  Pescara,  became  possessed  of  the  valley  of  the  Vdinus; 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sabini,  and  they  spread  from  thence 
into  the  country  between  the  Nera,  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  which 
they  occupied  almost  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  Sabini  were  a 
remarkable  people;  their  manners  were  simple,  and  their  habits 
austere ;  they  had  a  reputation  for  good  faith  and  domestic  virtue. 
They  were  religious,  and  even  superstitious^  and  their  country  was 
famed  for  omens  and  prodigies. 

The  plain  of  Rieti  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  water,  when  the 
consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  B.a  240,  made  a  cut  through  the  rock, 
deepening  and  widening  the  outlet  for  t^e  waters  of  the  Velino,  and 
drained  thereby  the  fields  of  Reate.  In  modem  times  tiie  bed  of  the 
Velino  above  the  fisll  has  repeatedly  become  obstructed  by  calcareous 
depodts,  and  the  river  has  again  overflowed  the  plain ;  to  remedy 
which  Pope  Paul  III.  made  a  new  out,  and  Clement  VIIL  afterwards 
restored  tne  old  one  made  by  Curius. 

Reate  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Rhea,  or  Cvbele,  the 
andent  patroness  of  the  place.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Sabini,  Reate 
was  an  early  and  constant  ally  of  Rome,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
having,  together  with  Amitemum,  fumuahed  soldiers  for  Sdpio's  expe- 
dition to  Africa.  Cicero,  in  various  places,  extols  the  fidelity  of  the 
Sabini,  and  particularly  of  the  people  of  Reate.  In  modem  times  the 
people  of  Rieti  were  among  the  first  to  pay  voluntary  allegiance  to 
the  see  of  Rome  as  their  temporary  sovereign.  Rieti  was  often  an 
asylum  for  the  popes  in  the  middle  ages,  when  driven  away  from 
Rome  by  fisotion  or  foreign  invasion.  In*  1881  the  people  of  Rieti 
showed  their  devotedness  to  the  papal  see  by  repulsing  the  insurgents 
from  Bologna  and  the  Romagna  who  were  advancing  towards  Rome. 

Rieti  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ; 
it  is  a  bishop's  see;  it  has  a  college  and  a  clerical  seminary;  it  has 
also  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  ulks,  glass,  and  leather.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  among  whom  are  many  wealthy 
landed  proprietors.  The  town>hou8e,'or  governor's  palace,  is  a  masuve 
building  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cathedral  was  built  in  the  12th 
century,  but  has  been  repeatedly  repaired.  There  are  several  churches 
and  convents,  which,  as  well  as  the  episoopal  palace^  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  province  of  Rieti  was  formerly  united  to  that  of  Spoleto,  the 
two  forming  a  province  called  Spoleto-e-RietL  It  contains  618  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  77,212  in  1850. 

RIEZ.    [Alpbs,  Basses.] 

RIGA  (in  the  language  of  Livonia,  Eigha ;  in  that  of  Esthonia, 
Biolin)f  the  capital  of  the  government  oik  Livonia,  is  situated  in  56**  55' 
N.  lat,  24"  6'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina,  about  6  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  width  of  the  river  and 
the  distance  of  the  town  from  the  sea  make  the  port  very  spacious 
and  secure,  and  the  merchantmen  come  up  to  the  quays.  In  summer 
a  bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  piles,  and  rising  and  falling 
with  the  tidC)  is  laid  aorosa  the  river ;  this  bridge  is  a  pleasant  and 
fashionable  promenade  in  the  summer  tima.  The  central  boats  are 
moveable,  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  ramparts  and  bastions,  and  is  otherwise  strongly  fortified,  the 
fortifications  having  been  materially  strengthened  and  added  to  in 
1854  and  1855,  and  defences  were  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Besides  the  town  itself  there  are  one  suburb  within  the  palisades,  and 
two  more  distant  suburbs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Diina.  There  are 
three  gates  towards  the  country  and  four  towards  the  Diina.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  town  dark  and  gloomy.  Before 
the  palace  is  a  spadous  parade,  in  which  the  merchants  erected  in 
1817  a  granite  column  23  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue 
representing  the  goddess  of  Victory,  9  feet  high,  in  memory  of  the 
repulse  of  a  French  force  by  the  dtisens  of  Riga  in  1812.  Of  the 
Lutheran  churdies,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  large  and  lofty 
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cathedral,  attached  to  which  is  a  quadrangle  Btirroanded  with  oloi*' 

ten,  and  which  contains  the  mnaeum  and  the  public  libraiy  of  18,00C 

▼olumes;  and  St  Petei's  church,  which  has  a  fine  tower  commanding 
an  eztenaiye  prospect      There  are   also    several  Qreek,  Calvinist^ 
liivoQian,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.    The  other  public  buildings 
are— an  imperial  palace,  with,  an  observatory;  the  residence  of  the 
civil  governor ;  an  ancient  palaoe,  partly  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
militaiy  governor,  and  partly  serving  for  barracks;   the  exchange, 
erected  in  1812;  the  assembly-house  of  the  estates  of  Livonia;  the 
anenal ;  the  hospital  of  St  George ;  the  Catherinenhof^  a  bomb-proof 
warehouse  445  feet  in  length ;  and  a  theatre.    There  are  numerous 
literary  and  useful  institutions,  as  the  gymnasium,  the  Economical 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  History  and  Literature  of 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  the  cathedral  school,  and  the  commercial  bank. 
The  population  is  about  60,000,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  Protes- 
tants, chiefly  Qermans  and  their  descendants,  and  the  remainder  are 
mostly  Livonians. 

The  town  of  Riga  was  founded  about  the  year  1200,  by  Albert,  the 
third  bishop  of  Livonia,  Christianity  having  been  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  by  Meinhard,  a  monk  of  Bremen,  who 
was  ordained  by  the  Pope  as  first  bishop  of  Livonia.  The  founder 
granted  it  several  privileges  and  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
The  city,  which  was  at  that  time  a  colony  of  Germans,  soon  became 
rich,  and  powerful,  and  in  the  13th  century  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  its  commerce  was  the  source  of  such  great  wealth  that 
the  power  of  the  city  and  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
became  proyerbiaL  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Poland  in 
1501.  In  1621  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
In  1710,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great^ 
when  half  the  town  was  in  ruins,  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
had  perished  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  20,000  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  plague  during  the  siege.  In  the  siege  of  1812,  the  suburbs  were 
burnt,  and  also  200  houses  in  the  town  itself,  and  1500  inhabitants 
perished.  The  suburbs  have  been  rebuilt,  and  are  much  handsomer 
than  before.  The  town  has  suffered  several  times  by  fires  and  inun- 
dations. Riga  is  next  to  St  Petersburg  the  greatest  emporium  of 
foreign  commerce  in  the  empire^  The  exports  consist  of  fish  and  of 
the  great  staple  articles  of  Russian  produce,  com,  timber,  flax,  hemp, 
hemi>-seed,  nax-seed,  tallow,  Russia  leather,  and  sail-cloth.  During 
1849  the  quantity  of  flax  exported  from  Riga  amounted  to  44,700 
tons.  The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  the  port  in  1849  was 
1749;  the  number  which  left  was  1677.  Riga  has  several  sugar- 
refining  houses,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  tobacco,  starch,  lookinp^-glaases,  and  iron-wares.  The  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Ri;;a  to  Dunabuig  has  been  recently 
authorised  by  the  government    [Livonia.] 

RIGXAC.    [AvsTBON.] 

RIMINI.    [Fobll] 

RINGWOOD,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^ 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ringwood,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Avon,  in  50°  50'  N.  lat,  1**  47'  W.  long.,  distant  27  miles 
S.W.  from  Winchester,  92  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  104  miles  by  the  London  and  South-Westem  railway.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ringwood  parish  in  1851  was  3928.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Ringwood  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  five  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1 6,425  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  5465.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
manufacture  of  thread  and  woollen  gloves  employs  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  chancel  and  transepts  of  the  parish  church  appear 
to  have  been  erected  about  1230 ;  the  nave  and  the  tower  are  more 
recent  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Unitarians,  and  iNutional  schools.  There  is  an  excellent  corn- 
market,  held  every  Wednesday.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held 
on  July  10th  and  December  11th. 

RINTELN.    [Hesse-Cassel.] 

RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE.    [Bbazil.] 

RIO  JANEIRO.    [Janeibo.] 

RIO  NEGRO.    [New  Granada.] 

RIOBAMBA.    [Ecuador.] 

RIOJA,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
comprehends  the  country  between  the  Gran  Salina  and  the  Andes,  and 
extends  from  north  to  south  from  28°  to  31°  S.  lat  It  is  bounded  S. 
by  the  provinces  of  San  Juan  and  San  Louia,  £.  by  Cordova,  N.E. 
and  N.  by  Catamarca,  and  W.  by  the  republic  of  Chill  The  area  ia 
about  5850  square  miles.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  18,000  to  25,000. 

The  country  is  described  generally  under  ABOEimNB  Confederation. 
It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  de  Velasco,  the  two  valleys  of  Famatina  and  Guandacol, 
and  a  pastoral  tract  extencUng  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Yelasca  Only  the  northern  districts  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Sierra  Famatina  are  fit  for  sgriculture.  The  province  is  by  its 
position  almost  out  off  from  intercourse  with  the  more  civilised  parte 
of  the  Confederation.  The  roads  leading  to  La  Rioja  are  mere  cir- 
cuitous paths,  hardly  passable  by  mules,  and  the  country  is  altogether 
in  the  most  bMkward  condition.  The  province  is  divided  into  four 
departments — Arauco,  Famatina,  Quandaool,  and  the  Lla&os.    Arauco 
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J  lies  east  of  the  Sierra  de  Velasoo,  and  prodaoes  wheats  maise,  and 
I  cotton;  but  its  principal  wealth  is  its  vineyards.  From  7000  to 
,  10,000  barrels,  of  16  gallons  each,  of  a  strong  sweet  wine,  and  100 
barrels  of  brandy,  are  annually  made,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
exported  to  Cordova  and  the  neighbouring  provinoea  Thi&  capital. 
La  Rioja,  is  also  that  of  the  whole  province.  Famatina  lies  to  the 
west  of  Arauco,  between  the  Sierra  de  Velasco  and  the  Sierra  Fama- 
tina. It  contains  rich  orchards  in  its  northern  districts,  and  makes 
and  exports  about  6000  barrels  of  wine  annually.  This  department 
takes  its  name  from  the  Sierra  Famatina,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
wealth.  The  silver-mines  of  Famatina  are  very  rich,  but  the  remote- 
ness and  inclemency  of  their  situation — ^they  being  above  the  line  of 
,  vegetation,  and  only  accessible  by  difficult  mountain-paths — have 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  being  worked  except  on  a  small  scale. 
The  capital,  Chilecito,  is  a  place  of  no  importance.  Goitre  prevaib  to 
a  fearful  extent  in  the  valley  of  Famatina.  Ouandaeol  lies  between 
the  Sierra  Famatina  and  the  Andes,  and  produces  very  rich  crops  of 
wheat  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  aborigines,  who  hunt 
the  vicufia  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  wool  of  the  vieufta  is  the 
only  article  of  export.  Guandacol,  the  capital,  and  Yinchina  are  the 
only  towns.  The  Llaiiot  consist  chiefly  of  a  desert  plain,  containing 
a  g^reat  number  of  grassy  oases,  on  which  there  are  numerous  cattle- 
farms.  About  20,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  reared.  like  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Azgentine  Confederation,  La  Rioja  is  a  federal 
state,  owning  a  qualified  dependence  upon  the  central  government 
The  state  government  is  nominally  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  muni- 
cipal junta  of  five  members. 

£a  Rioja,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  Velasco,  in  29"  12'  N.  Ut,  59**  50'  W.  long.  It  contains 
some  substantial  houses,  a  few  public  buUdings,  the  only  school  in  the 
province^  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 

RIOM.      [PUT-DB-DfiMB.] 

RIONERO.    [Basoicata.! 

RIONI,  RIVER    [PhasisJ 

RIPABTANSONB.    [Fermo.] 

RIPLET.    [Derbtbhire;  ToRKBHniB.1 

RIPOLL.   [CataluSa.] 

RIPON,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market  town,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  in  the  parish  of 
Ripon,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ure,  in  54"  8'  N.  lat., 
1"  32'  W.  long.,  distant  23  mUes  N.W.  from  York,  212  mUes  N.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  215  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Leeds  Northern  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851 
was  6080.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  livings  are  perpetual  ouradesin  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 

When  Eata,  abbot  of  Melrose,  founded  a  monastery  here  in  661, 
there  were  only  30  houses  in  the  town.  A  few  years  after,  Aldfrid, 
king  of  Northumbiia,  gave  the  monastery  to  Wilfred,  archbishop  of 
York.  The  town  was  made  a  borough  in  886  by  Alfred  the  Great 
The  town  suffered  reverses  in  the  wars  against  the  Northumbrian 
Danes,  in  the  devastations  of  the  Normans,  and  in  the  invasion  of 
Robert  Bruce.  Henry  IV.  fixed  his  residence  here  when  he  was 
driven  from  London  by  the  plague. 

The  collQgiate  church  of  Ripon,  commonly  called  the  minster,  now 
the  cathedral,  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Wilfred ;  it  is  parochial 
as  well  as  coUegiate.  Many  parts  of  it  are  very  fine,  especially  the 
west  fronts  which  is  a  bold  and  good  example  of  the  early  English 
style.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  building  was  hud  in  1331,  but 
the  choir  was  probably  not  finished  till  1494.  It  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best-proportioned  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  266  feet  5  Inches,  the  transept  is  132  feet  long, 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  87  feet  broad,  and  the  choir  and  aisles  66  feet 
8  inches  broad.  It  has  two  uniform  towers  at  the  west  end,  each 
110  feet  high,  besides  the  great  tower,  called  St  Wilfred's  tower.  The 
breadth  of  the  west  front  is  43  feet,  or,  including  the  two  towers, 
102  feet  Under  the  chapter-house  is  a  crypt»  believed  to  be  of  Saxon 
date ;  it  contains  an  immense  collection  of  human  remains  in  good 
preservation,  piled  in  regular  order  round  the  walls.  Trinity  church 
was  built  and  endowed  in  1826,  at  a  cost  of  13,000^,  by  its  first 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  Edward  Kilvington.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure, 
in  the  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1553  by  Philip  and  Mary,  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  nearly  6002.  a  year;  the  number  of*  scholars  in  1854 
was  55.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school, 
and  a  Wesleyan  Training  school  St  Mary  Magdalene's  hospital, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  in  1144,  is  divided  into  six  dwellings 
for  poor  widows,  who  receive  a  smsll  annual  stipend.  In  the  hospitol 
of  St  Anne  eight  poor  women  are  similarly  maintained.  The  publio 
rooms,  erected  in  1834,  comprise  a  dispensary,  a  mechanics  institute^ 
a  subscription  libraiy,  and  a  news-room. 

Ripon  wait  once  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs,  which  were 
in  such  high  repute,  that '  as  true  steel  as  Ripon  rowels '  became  a 
proverbial  expression  to  denote  honesty  and  courage ;  it  was  also  onoa 
noted  for  its  woollen  manufaoturea.  Saddle-trees  are  now  largely 
manufactured  in   Ripon.      Tanning,  malting,  and  iron  and  braai 
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foanding  are  euried  on.  There  are  several  floaivinills  and  wnieh 
manu&ctories.  Tfaero  is  a  maoufiactory  of  Bieam-engines,  water* 
wheels,  and  engine-boUen.  The  matket-place  ia  a  epaciovui  -sqaare, 
■arroutidod  ohiefly  by  shops  and  ^ood  houses ;  in  the  centre  stands 
an  obelisk  90  feet  hi(^,  which  is  snrmonnted  by  the  arms  of  Ripon,  a 
bugle-horn  and  a  spur-rowel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  marketplace 
is  the  town-hall,  built  in  1801.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water.  A  county  court  is  held. 
The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Six  fairs  are  held  annually,  ohiefly  for 
leather,  cattle,  and  doth.  Near  the  town  the  lirer  Ure  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge  of  17  arches.  The  Ure  navigation  was  brought 
Qp  to  the  town  by  means  of  a  short  canal  in  1767. 

The  diocese  of  Kipon  was  formed  in  1836  from  the  dioceses  of  York 
and  Chester.  It  is  in  the  province  of  York,  and  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  the  West  Riding,  and  over  the  liberty  of  Kiohmondshire  in  the 
North  Riding.  It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  <^  Richmond 
and  Craven.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  the  two  archdeacons, 
six  canons,  a  chancellor,  and  two  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  fixed  at  4500^.  annually. 

RISBOROUGH.    [Princb's  RisBonotTOH.] 

RISBRIDGE,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  gives  name 
to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Risbridge  Union  contains  26  parishes,  of  which 
five  are  in  the  county  of  Essex,  the  remaining  21  being  almost  all  in 
Risbridge  hundred,  SufR^lk.  The  area  of  the  union  is  68,572  acres; 
the  population  in  1851  was  18,117. 

RISINO-SUN.    [Indiana.] 

RIVE-DE-GIER.    [Loire.] 

RIVEa    [IsiRE.] 

RIVESALTES.     [PTRfeNfeES-ORIBNTALES.] 

RI'VOLI,  a  town  in  Piedmont^  situated  about  10  miles  W.  from 
Turin.  A  wide  and  straight  avenue,  lined  with  fine  elm-treea,  leads 
from  Rivoli  to  the  capital,  through  a  rich  plain  irrigated  by  canals. 
Rivoli  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  a  royal  palaod  situated  upon  a  height. 

There  is  another  Rivoli  which  is  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Verona, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained 
by  the  French  over  the  Austrians  January  17, 1797.  General  Massena 
obtained  afterwards,  under  the  empire,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rivoli. 

ROANNE;    [Loire.] 

ROBERTSTOWN.    [Kildare.] 

ROCHDALE,  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  {Mirish  of  Rochdale,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Roch,  in  53**  38'  N.  lat,  2**  10' 
W.  long.,  distant  48  miles  S.E.  from  Lancaster,  198  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  road,  and  200  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1851  was  29,195.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  Improve- 
ment Commissioners.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliaments  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Rochdale  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six 
townships,  with  an  area  of  40,840  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  72,516. 

Rochdale  is  called  Reoedham  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  some  Flemings  introdueed  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture into  the  parish ;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  still  famous  for  its  woollens.  In  1610  there  were 
five  fulUog-millB  established  on  the  Spodden,  or  Bpotland  brook,  in 
this  parish. 

The  town  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  brick;  some  of  the  best  are  built  of  freestone  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  are  commonly  covered  with  stone  instead 
of  slates.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  four  reservoirs.  The  old  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Roch  has  been  widened  and  improved; 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it  is  another  stone  bridge  of  one  arch, 
and  just  above  it  an  iron  bridge  for  foot  passengers.  The  parish 
church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  site,  was  built  in  the  12th  century. 
It  is  partly  of  late  Norman  and  parUy  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
St.  Mary's  church,  a  plain  brick  building,  was  built  in  1740  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  parish  church.  St  James's  church  was  built  in  1814. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
the  Countess  of  Himtingdon's  Connexion,  Primitive  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1566,  had  9  scholars  in  1854,  of 
whom  1  was  free.  There  are  National,  British,  Infent,  and  Charity 
schools,  and  a  school  supported  by  the  Society  of  Odd  Fallows.  A 
literary  institute  connected  with  the  EstabUshed  Church,  an  athenaum, 
a  people's  institute  with  libraries  and  reading-rooms  attached,  a  tem- 
perance-hall, and  a  dispensary  are  in  the  town.  The  town-hall,  a  neat 
building,  is  also  used  as  a  news-room.  There  is  a  commodious  jail, 
called  the  New  Bailey.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  manufactures  of  Rochdale  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
are  rapidW  increasing  in  importance :  they  comprehend  Woollen  goods, 
as  baize,  flannels,  coatings,  and  Meees ;  and  strong  calicoes  and  other 
00^  goods;  but  the  woollen  fabrics  form  the  staple.  Coal  is  dug, 
and  dates,  flagstones,  and  fteeetone  are  abundantly  quarried  in  the 
parish.  There  are  several  hat-manufactories,  cotton-spmning  mills, 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  machine  factories.  There  ste  two 
aarkets :  on  Monday  for  manufactured  goods,  wool,  oil,  dyo-stufis, 


and  grain ;  and  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  Fairs  are  held  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  pedlerv  on  May  14th,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  on  November 
7th.  The  Rochdale  Oanal,  whioh  unites  the  Du¥9  of  Bridgewater's 
Canal  at  Manchester  with  the  Oalder  and  Ribble  navigation  near 
Halifox,  passes  at  a  short  distance  south-east  from  the  town. 

ROCHE-BERNARD.    [Mobbihak.] 

ROCHEFORT.    [ChabbntiIitferiburk.] 

ROCHEFOUCAULT.    [Chabbntb.] 

ROCHELLE.    [Chabbnte-Inf^bibubb.] 

ROCHESTER,  Kent,  an  episcopal  city,  a  municipal  and  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Medway, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham,  with 
which  it  forms  one  continuous  town,  in  51**  23'  N.  lat.,  0**  30'  E.  long., 
distant  8  miles  N.  from  Maidstone,  29  miles  E.S.E.  from  London  by 
road,  and  81  miles  by  the  North  Kent  branch  of  the  London  and 
South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1851  was  14,938. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  of  whom 
one  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

Rochester  probably  existed  antecedently  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Durobrivte.  During  the  independence  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent  It  wad  of  importance  both  as  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  (established  about  604)  and  as  a  place  of  strength,  situated 
at  the  passage  of  the  Medway.  It  was  destroyed  by  Ethelrod,  king  of 
Merda,  in  676,  and  by  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelwulf,  in  839 ;  it 
was  besieged  again  by  the  Danes  in  885,  but  relieved  by  Alfred,  who 
drove  the  invaders  to  their  ships.  At  various  periods  from  the  10th 
to  the  IBth  century  Rochester  city  and  its  castle,  which  had  been 
built  or  ropaired  by  the  Conqueror,  were  the  objects  of  hostile  attack 
and  siege.  Throe  times  in  the  12th  century  the  city  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  flre.  In  the  rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat  Tyler, 
the  castle  was  assailed.  Edward  IV.  was  the  last  king  who  paid  any 
attention  to  the  repair  of  the  castle.  James  IL  embarked  at  Rochester 
when  he  fled  to  France  after  his  abdication,  in  1688. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out ;  the  prin- 
cipal street  leads  fW>m  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  into 
Chatham  on  the  east  side.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  is  Strood, 
which  is  united  with  Rochester  by  the  bridge.  Rochester,  Chatham, 
and  Strood  thus  form  in  effect  one  town :  they  aro  commonly  spoken 
of  in  the  locality  as  '  the  three  towns.'  The  streets  aro  lighted  with 
gas  and  paved,  and  the  houses  aro  of  respectable  appearance.  The 
environs  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are 
some  handsome  villas,  and  rows  of  neat  modem  houses,  built  on  the 
higher  ground  which  rises  firom  the  low  mat^n  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  High-street 
within  the  ancient  Priory  gate.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
a  choir  (the  floor  of  which  is  raised  10  steps  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave),  a  principal  transept,  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and 
a  smsdler  transept  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  principal  transept  is  a  central  tower,  erected  in  1825 ;  at  the 
western  end  of  the  ehuroh  there  appear  to  have  been  originally  four 
low  towers,  two  on  each  side  the  doorway  and  two  at  the  extremities; 
of  these  only  two  now  remain,  which  are  different  in  style.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  between  the  two  transepts,  but  nearer  to  the 
principal  one,  is  a  low  square  tower,  now  in  ruins,  called  Gundulph*s 
tower.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows : — Length  of 
the  nave  150  feet;  breadth  with  side  aisles  66  feet;  length  of  the 
choir  156  feet;  making  the  total  length  of  the  ehuroh  806  feet :  length 
of  the  principal  transept  122  feet;  of  the  smaller  transept  90  feet; 
area  of  G^undulnh's  tower,  inside,  24  feet  square ;  walls  of  Gundulph*s 
tower  6  feet  thick. '  Extent  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  81  feet 
The  chapter'house  is  in  ruins ;  a  mean  building,  erected  in  the  place 
of  it,  serves  for  chapter-house  and  library.  The  nave  is  part  of  the 
structure  of  Bishop  Gundulph,  who  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  near  the 
close  of  the  11th  century,  on  the  site  of  the  previous  structure,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  604,  when  the  diocese  was  constituted.  The 
west  front  is  a  good  specimen  of  enriched  Norman  arohitecture ;  but 
the  great  west  window  is  an  insertion  of  perpendicular  character,  as 
are  most  of  the  other  windows  of  the  nave.  The  nave  has  Norman 
piers  and  arohes,  except  in  the  part  nearest  the  choir,  where  the 
arohes  are  early  English.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  now  flat,  but  there 
are  indications  that  it  was  intended  at  first  to  be  vaulted.  Most  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  ehuroh  is  of  plain  eariy  English  architecture. 
The  roof  of  the  choir  and  of  both  tmnsepts  is  vaulted  and  groined. 
The  pillars  of  the  choir  are  of  Petworth  marble.  The  crypt  is  very 
spacious,  extending  under  the  buildings  of  the  choir ;  its  character  is 
early  English,  scaroely  differing,  iu  one  part,  from  Norman.  Thero 
are  several  chapels,  in  one  of  which  the  bishop  holds  his  consistory 
court  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  about  the  year  1842  repaired 
and  in  many  places  restored  by  the  dean  and  chapter  at  an  expense 
of  about  14,000^: 

There  are  two  parish  churehes  in  Rochester,  St  Margaret's,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1824,  and  St  Nicholas',  erected  in  1624.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Jews  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Cathedral  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1542,  has  an  income  of 
5932.  6s,  Sd,  a  year.  It  has  four  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  two  restncted  to  University  College,  Oxford.  The  number  of 
cholars  in  1854  was  62,  including  20  free  s^olaM;  each  of  the  fWjo 
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icholan  receives  1(UL  13«.  id.  a  Tear  from  the  endowment  Sir 
Joseph  WiUiaznaon'a  Free  Mathematical  school,  founded  in  1708,  ia 
free  to  the  eona  of  freemen  of  Rochester.  It  has  an  inoomefrom 
endowment  of  about  60021  a  vear,  and  had  47  scholars  in  1854.  Thero 
are  National  and  British  sohoolB,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Watts'  Charity  for  Poor  Travellers  provides  entertainment  and  a 
night's  lodging  for  wavfarers.  This  charity  has  an  endowment  of 
about  30002.  a  year,  vrhich  is  applied  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  poor. 

The  bridge  at  Rochester  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  appears  to  have 
been  of  wood,  with  10  arches  or  spaces  between  the  piers,  and  a  total 
length  of  about  431  feet.  A  stone  bridge  of  11  arches,  560  feet  long, 
with  a  atone  parapet  and  balustrades,  was  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  Near  thk  bridge,  but  a  little  lower  down  the  river, 
is  a  new  bridge,  chiefly  of  iron,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson,  from  designs  by  Sir  William  Cubitt  There  are  three 
lofty  arches;  the  centre  arch,  50  feet  in  span,  opens  at  the  crown 
to  allow  largo  vessels  to  pass  without  lowering  masts.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  rest  on  a  series  of  brick  arches.  The  castle 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  Medwav,  just  above  the  old  bridge.  The  outer 
walls  inclosed  a  quadrangular  area  nearly  300  feet  square,  and 
arc,  with  their  towers,  now  in  ruins.  The  keep,  a  massive  square 
buildinpT,  is  yet  standing,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle  rising  12  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  three  of  these  towers  are  souare,  that 
at  the  south-eastern  angle  is  round.  On  the  north  side  is  another 
tower,  through  which  was  the  entrance ;  it  joins  the  keep,  and  rises 
about  two-thirds  of  its  height  The  walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great 
thickness,  built  of  Kentish  ragstone,  and  cemented  with  a  grouting 
or  mortar,  equal  to  the  stoue  itaelf  in  hardnessi  The  architecture 
is  Konnan,  except  perhaps  the  round  tower  at  the  south-eastern 
angle. 

The  other  public  buildings  are,  a  commodious  town-hall,  with  a 
market-house  beneath,  and  a  small  jail  adjacent ;  a  dock-house^  buUt 
by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  site  of  a  former  town-hall ;  a  neat 
theatre ;  and  the  bridge  chamber  or  record-room,  opposite  the  east 
end  of  the  bridgo.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  city  walls ;  and 
part  of  the  fortifications  of  Chatham  are  within  the  ci^. 

Frindtbury,  which  forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Rochester,  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street.  The  church  is  on  an  eminence  commanding 
a  very  fine  prospect,  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and 
there  are  National  schools.  Upnor  Castle,  erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
on  the  Med  way,  is  in  Frindsbury  parish :  it  conaists  of  an  oblong 
central  building,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  end,  and  is  surronnded 
by  a  moat ;  it  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a  powder  magazine. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  Rochester.  The  chief  source  of  its 
prosperity  is  the  trade  supplied  by  the  government  establishments  at 
Chatham  and  Strood.  Trading  vessels  come  up  to  the  bridge^  where 
they  discharge  their  cargoes,  chiefly  coals,  which  are  conveyed  up  tile 
river  in  small  craft.  The  oyster-fishery  is  carried  on  with  great 
activity  onder  the  direction  of  the  corporation.  Considerable  quantities 
of  oysters  are  sent  to  London  or  e^>orted  to  Holland ;  shrimps  also 
are  sent  to  London.  The  number  of  vesseU  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Rochester  on  December  Slst,  1853,  wa%  under 
50  tons,  sailing-vessels,  324,  tonnage  10,091 ;  steamers  4,  tonnage  154 : 
above  50  tons,  sailing-vessels  62,  tonnage  7745 ;  and  one  steam-vessel 
of  62  tons.  During  1853  there  entered  the  «port,  2458  vessels  of 
204,791  tons;  and  there  cleared  974  vessels  of  88,137  tons.  During 
the  year  41  steam-vessels  entered,  of  2945  tons.  There  are  two  weekly 
markets,  one  on  Tuesday  for  com,  and  one  on  Friday  for  provisions ; 
and  thero  is  a  monthly  cattle-marketb  Fairs  are  held  on  May  30th 
and  December  10th.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held 
in  Rochester.  The  city  has  returned  members  to  parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  diocese  of  Rochester  includes  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester, 
the  county  of  Essex  except  10  parishes^  and  the  whole  of  Hertford- 
shire. The  number  of  benefices  is  562.  The  diocese  is  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Rochest(;r, 
Essex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Albans.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean, 
the  four  archdeacons,  five  canons,  a  chancellor,  and  five  minor  canons. 
The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  5000iL 

ROCHESTER,  U.  S.    [New  Yobk.] 

ROCK  ISLAND  CITY.    [iLLUfoisri 

ROCK  RIVER.    [MisaissiFPi,  Riveb.] 

ROCKCORRY.    [MoNAaHAN.] 

ROCKFORD.    [iLLiNOB.] 

ROCKINGHAM.     [NOBTHAMFTONSHiaB.] 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  an  extensive 
mountain  system  in  North  America,  corresponding  in  a  measure  to 
that  of  the  Andes  in  South  America.  Believing  that  this  term  has 
too  general  a  signification  to  be  with  propriety  applied  to  a  particular 
^stem,  some  geographers  have  proposed  to  call  the  North  American 
range  ihe  Chippewifan  Mountains,  but  this  designation  has  not  come 
into  common  use.  Though  farther  inland  than  the  Andes»  the  Rocky 
Moimtains  are  like  them  much  nearer  to  the  Padfio  than  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  mountains  were 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  the  two  mountain  regions  being 
connected  by  a  chain  which  traversed  the  Mexican  Isthmua  But  it  is 
now  known  that  two  depxessions  intervene  between  the  Andes  and  the 


Rocky  Mountains  on  thd  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  on  thfti  of  Kicangoa. 

[Andes.] 

This  mountain  system,  which  is  notioed  generally  under  Axebioa^ 
voL  L  coL  284,  may  be  divided  into  three  parU — ike  Southern,  Central, 
and  Northern  Rooky  Mountains.  The  Southern  extends  from  19"*  to 
40**  N.  lat ;  the  Central  from  40"*  to  49°  N.  lat ;  and  the  Northern 
from  49''  to  70*"  N.  lat    The  whole  length  is  about  5000  milea 

The  Southern  Mountains,  about  22^  N.  lat.,  divide  into  several 
ranges,  which  are  described  under  Msxioa  The  most  easterly  xanges 
belong  to  Texas.  That  part  of  the  Southern  Mountains  which  extends 
from  34"  to  42*"  N.  lai,  has  a  breadth  of  from  50  to  100  miles.  The 
mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  east  of  them,  towering 
into  peaks  of  great  height,  which  are  visible  at  the  dUtance  of  more 
than  100  miles  east  of  their  base.  They  consist  of  ridges,  knobs,  and 
peaks  variously  disposed,  among  which  there  are  many  wide  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  which  gives  them  a  luminous,  and  at  a  great  distance 
even  a  brilliant  appearance,  whence  they  have  derived  the  name  of 
the  '  Shining  Mountains ;'  and  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  ai«  more 
than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  This  part  of  the  range  is  described 
under  New  Mexico.  Here  occurs,  near  36**  N.  lat,  the  most  frequented 
pass  over  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountains,  being  that  of  the  great 
overland  route  from  Missouri  to  Santa  F6  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
country  westward.  Some  distance  south  of  this,  near  the  boundary 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  is  another  muoh>frequented  pass, 
that  of  the  Paso  del  Norte. 

The  Central  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from  40° 
to  49"*  N.  lat,  appears  to  consist  in  its  southern  part  of  two,  but 
farther  north  of  three  or  four,  distinct  ranges.  These  ranges  are  loftier 
and  more  difficult  of  transit  than  any  other  part  of  tiie  system.  The 
only  really  practicable  pass  is  that  known  as  the  Great  South  Pasi^ 
near  42''  N.  lat,  over  which  flows  the  great  stream  of  emigration  to 
Utah  and  California.  The  mountains  of  the  central  range  are  how^ 
ever  of  very  unequal  elevation ;  they  present  rather  the  appearance  of 
extensive  groups  than  regular  ranges,  and  are  here  and  there  overtopped 
by  high  peaks,  among  which  some  rise  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Fremont's  Peak,  north  of  the  Qreat  South  Pass,  is 
13,570  feet  high.  [Nobth-West  Tebritobt;  Washinqtok  Tebbi- 
TOBT.]  The  higher  parts  of  the  ranges  consist  of  granite,  and  are 
bleak  and  bare,  oeing  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  many  of  the 
inferior  ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  scrub  pines,  oaks»  cedar,  and 
furae.  In  some  places  these  mountains  have  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  region  originate  the  numerous  rivers  by 
whose  confluence  the  Missouri  is  formed,  besides  its  first  great  con- 
fluents the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Horn  River,  and  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River.  The  great  velocity 
with  which  the  Missouri  flows  through  all  its  course,  and  the  numerous 
falls  on  its  upper  branches,  together  with  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
favour  the  supposition  that  the  base  of  this  hilly  region  is  at  least 
5000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  western  side  of  this  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  originate  most  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Oregon  or  Columbia  River. 

The  Northern  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extends'  from  49* 
N.  lat  to  the  Arotic  Ocean  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackenzie, 
a  distance  of  about  2000  miles,  and  is  described  generally  under 
Ahebioa  and  Hudson's  Bat  Tbrbitobies.  The  direction  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  here  is  nearly  due  north-west  The  southern 
portion,  between  49°  and  55*"  N.  lat,  seems  to  be  the  highest  part  of 
the  whole  range.  Most  of  the  summits  are  covered  with  snow  all  the 
year  round.  Mount  Hooper  is  15,690  feet  and  Mount  Brown  nearly 
16,000  feet  high;  these  two  summits  are  between  52*^  and  58''  N.  lat 
On  their  eastern  declivities  rise  the  northern  fork  of  the  Saskatchevan 
and  the  river  Athabasca,  and  from  the  western  descend  the  rivers  that 
form  the  northern  fork  of  the  Oregon  River.  Thero  aro  two  passes 
over  this  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains :  the  more  southern  is  near 
52'  30'  N.  lat ;  the  northern  occurs  near  53"  30'  N.  lat,  between  the 
Red  Deer  River,  a  branch  of  the  Athabasca,  and  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Columbia  River;  but  these  passes  aro  only  practicable 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  aro 
crossed  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  bring  the 
furs  collected  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  their 
establishments  on  the  east  of  that  range. 

Farther  north,  between  56'  and  57"  N.  lat,  the  Peace  River  breaks 
through  the  eastern  range  of  the  mountains,  its  upper  course  being  in 
a  vaUey  between  the  two  principal  ranges,  which  appear  to  be  hero  of 
nearly  equal  height :  both  of  them  contain  summits  which  aro  always 
covered  with  snow ;  their  height  above  the  sea-level  however  seems  to 
fall  short  of  5000  feet  The  western  range,  which  is  about .200  miles 
from  the  Pacific,  constitutes  the  vratershed  between  the  rivers  which 
run  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  west  to  the  Pacific.  North  of  57'  N.  kt 
the  mountains  appear  rather  to  sink  lower  than  to  rise.  As  far  north 
as  62°  N.  lat  they  seem  to  occupy  a  much  greater  width,  and  consist 
of  three  or  more  nearly  parallel  ranges,  and  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  which  faJl  respectively  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  advanced 
much  more  to  the  west  The  Tumagain  River,  which  after  having 
left  the  mountain  region  assumes  the  name  of  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  Maokeniifl^  rises  on  this  watershed*  and  breaks  through  two  ranges 
of  mountaina  before  it  reaches  the  great  plain  east  of  the  Rooky 
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Mouniaina.  Between  the  ranges  which  fill  up  this  Immense  tract  of  I 
country  there  are  low  tracts,  which  however  are  partly  covered  with  | 
water.  It  is  said  that  about  ono'sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  this 
r^on  consists  of  extendye  lakes. 

Between  62**  and  69*^  N.  lat.,  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  approach  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  they  appear  to  consist  qf  short  conical  peaks,  scarcely  rising 
2000  feet  above  the  river.  Lateral  ridges  project  from  their  sides, 
which  stretch  south-south-west  and  north-north-east,  being  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  great  range,  to  which  they  ! 
belong.  Their  bases  are  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  their  I 
eastern  slopes  present  a  succession  of  precipices,  with  shelving  accli- 
vities beneath  them,  formed  of  ddbris,  and  exhibit  on  their  faces  i 
regular  lines  of  stratification.  The  valleys  which  separate  these  ridges 
and  open  upon  the  river,  are  narrow,  with  level  bottoms,  but  very 
steep  sides  well  clothed  with  trees.  One  of  these  ridges  presents 
towards  the  river  a  very  precipitous  descent,  1200  feet  high,  which 
extends  for  at  least  15  miles.'  A  large  portion  of  this  mountain  region 
is  drained  by  the  Peel  River,  which  breaks  through  the  eastern  ridge 
near  67**  40'  K.  ht. ;  at  its  junction  with  the  Mackenzie  River  the 
Peel  is  of  considerable  size,  and  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  to  its 
termination  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  consists  of  several  parallel 
ridges.  Between  the  embouchure  of  the  most  western  arm  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  {137'  W.  long.)  and  146"  W.  long.,  four  distinct 
ridges  are  seen  from  12  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  their  northern 
extremity  they  are  separated  by  valleys  about  20  or  30  miles  .wide. 
The  summits  of  the  two  eastern  chains,  called  Richardson  Chain  and 
Buckland  Chain,  are  lower,  being  free  from  snow  in  summer,  but  the 
two  western,  called  British  Chain  and  Romanzow  Chain,  are  always 
covered  with  snow.  Romanzow  Chain  occupies  the  greatest  width, 
and  presents  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  front  exceeding  60  miles  in  extent. 
These  chains  consist  of  slate-rocks ;  their  summits  are  rounded  and 
naked,  but  the  narrow  valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  grass. 
No  bushes  nor  even  shrubs  appear  on  their  declivities.  At  a  great 
distance  farther  west,  between  151"  and  152**,  the  northern  extremity 
of  another  chain,  called^e  Pelly  Mountains,  is  seen  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  mountain-chain 
which  is  observed  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  in  numerous  places  to  advance  with  its  o£&ets  dose 
to  the  water's  edge,  forms  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  and 
is  connected  with  it.  But  on  this  point  we  are  without  information, 
the  interior  of  the  countries  along  tois  coast  not  having  been  explored 
by  Europeans. 

(Humboldt,  Euai  Politique  8ur  la  NouveUe  Stpagne:  Pike,  Exploror 
lory  Travels  through  the  Wettem  Territory  of  North  America^  &c. ; 
James,  Account  of  Major  Ixm^e  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mowntaint; 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri,  ftc. ;  Mackenzie, 
Voyages  through  the  CorUinent  of  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and 
Pacific  Oceans;  Franklin,  Second  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea;  Dease 
and  Simpson ;  Fremont ;  RuxtoUi  &c.) 

ROCROT.    [Arbennxs.] 

RODEZ.    [RHODEZ.] 

RODINGS.  THE.    [Essex.] 

ROERMOND,  or  RUREMONDE.    [Limbuiiq.] 

RCEULX.    [Haiwault.] 

ROGLIANO.    [Corsica.] 

ROHILCUND.    [HiNDOSTAK.] 

ROHUR    [CuTCH.] 

ROMA,  COMARCA  DI,  a  province  of  the  Papal  state,  in  which  the 
city  of  Rome  is  situated,  and  which  is  under  the  same  administrative 
authorities  as  the  metropolis  itself.  It  consists  of  the  Agro  Romano, 
or  territory  immediately  around  Rome,  and  of  the  districts  of  Tivoli, 
Albano,  and  Subiaco.  The  province  extends  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  including  Bracciano,  Monte  Roei,  and  Monte  Sant'  Oreste  (the 
ancient  Soracte)  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  extends 
as  far  as  Magliano  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank,  including  Palombara, 
Tivoli,  Vicovaro,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Anio,  with  Palestrina, 
Frascati,  Albano,  Qenzano,  and  Porto  d'Anzo  and  Nettuno  on  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Viterbo  and  Ri^ti,  R  by 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  S.  by  the  province  of  Frosinone  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  W.  by  the  province  of  Viterbo.  The  area  is  1699  square 
miles :  the  population  including  the  city  of  Rome  in  1850  amounted  to 
S04,266.    The  chief  products  are  corn,  cattle,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  diversified  in  its  eastern  and  northern 
parts   by    ramifications   of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  sub-Apennines 
respectively;    both  districts  abound  in  picturesque  scenery.      The 
eastern  r^ion  is  drained  by  the  Teverone  (ancient  Anio)  which  rises 
in  Monte  Taiino  near  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  and  passes  Subiaco  in  a 
north-west  direction.    A  few  miles  lower  down  it  turns  south-west 
passing  Tivoli,  where  it  makes  the  renowned  cascades,  and  enters  the 
Tiber  on  the  left  bank  about  two  miles  north  of  Rome.    The  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  province  are  drained  by  the  Tiber,  or  Tevere.  ' 
[Papal  States.]     Some  smaller  streams  run  directly  into  the  sea, ' 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Biacdano.  ; 
There  are  several  lakes,  the  Uugest  of  which,  namely  those  of  Albano, ; 
Bracciano,  and  Nemi,  occupy  ancient  craters.    There  are  many  smaller 
lakes  and  some  large  marshes  on  the  sea  coast    Besides  the  two  hilly 


districts  already  named  the  province  presents  an  extensive  plain 
diversified  only  by  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  Campagna,  many 
parts  of  which  are  infested  by  malaria.  The  highest  points  in  the  Roman 
sub-Apennines  are  Monte  Guadagnolo,  to  the  south-east  of  Tivoli,  and 
Monte  Qenaro  (4185  feet  above  the  sea).  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Mons  Lucretilis  of  Horace.  The  Monte  San  Oreste  (ancient 
Soracte),  in  the  north  of  the  province,  is  a  mass  of  limestone  projecting 
up  from  the  tufa  of  the  Campagna  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  in  parts  beautifully  wooded.  On  its  summit  is  the 
monastery  of  St  Sylvester,  which  wa?  founded  by  Carloman,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  on  the  site  of  a  church  built  here  by  St  Sylvester 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Holy  See,  in  commemoration  of  the  con- 
version of  Constantino  the  Great  Ousts  of  wind  still  issue  from 
the  fissures  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  as  described  by  Pliny. 
Mount  Soracte  fills  up  the  fork  between  the  Tiber  and  its  feeder  the 
Treia,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  that  flow  in 
ravines  and  unite  their  waters  between  the  mountain  and  the  town  of 
Civita  Caatellana.  They  are  the  Rio  Ricano,  which  is  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake  Vico  and  the  most  northern  of  the  two ;  its  course  1b  nearly 
due  east :  and  the  Rio  Maggiore  which  also  flows  east  past  Sutri  and 
Nepi  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Viterbo. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Teverone  are  the  following  towns : — Suhiaco, 
the  ancient  St^laqueum  (population  5886),  built  in  a  most  picturesque 
situation  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site,  or  part  of  the  site,  of  Nero's  villa,  remains  of  which 
still  exist.  Subiaco  has  a  fine  church  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  a 
papal  ch&teau,  and  several  convents,  the  moat  famous  of  which  are 
those  of  Santa  Scholastics  and  St  Benedict,  both  founded  in  the  5th 
century.  The  Teverone  forms  some  cascades  below  the  town.  Tiyoli 
(ancient  Tibur),  celebrated  for  the  cascades  of  the  Anio  and'  for  its 
antiquity,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  A  short  distance  west  of 
Tivoli  is  the  Lake  of  Solfatara,  the  ancient  Aquce  Albuke,  whose 
sulphureous  waters  are  carried  by  a  canal  into  the  Teverone.  The 
waters  are  of  a  milky  colour  and  always  have  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur. 
Their  petrifying  qualities  are  continually  contracting  the  area  of  the 
lake,  which  in  the  time  of  Father  Kircher  was  a  mile  in  circuit  but  is 
now  only  about  500  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  other  smaller  lakes 
of  the  same  character  near  the  Solfatara.  North  of  Tivoli  is  Vicovaro 
(the  andeut  Varia),  now  a  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants.  Between 
Vicovaro  and  Monte  Genaro  is  Licema  (the  ancient  Digentia),  situated 
on  the  bright  limpid  stream  immortalised  by  Horace,  of  whose  villa 
there  remain  some  scanty  memorials.  To  iJie  west  of  Licenza, 
nearer  the  Tiber  is  PalomJbaraf  a  small  town  of  2700  inhabitants. 

Among  the  hills  of  the  ancient  Hemici  round  the  source  of  the 
Sacco  are — Palestrina,  described  in  a  separate  article.  PcUiano, 
situated  on  an  isolated  rocky  hill  fortified  with  towers  and  bastions, 
and  approached  only  by  means  of  a  drawbridge :  population,  3700. 
Cavif  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rock  of  tufa  above  a  torrent-feeder 
of  the  Saoco,  over  which  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  is  thrown : 
population,  2000.  Genezzano,  built  on  a  steep  hill  4  miles  E.  from  Cavi, 
is  famous  for  its  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  on  whose  feast  the  peasantry 
of  all  this  part  of  the  province  assemble  in  the  town :  population 
2500 ;  on  the  summit  of  the  hiU  is  a  baronial  castle  of  the  Colonna, 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  drawbridge.  (Hevano,  a  medissval  town 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Qenezzano,  has  abdUt  3000  inhabitants.  Zagarolo,  a  small  town  of 
3600  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  long  ridge  that  projects  into  the  plain 
about  6  miles  W.  from  Palestrina,  has  some  handsome  churches  and  a 
baronial  castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colonna.  Castiglione, 
a  small  place  west  of  Zagarolo,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 
ancient  Cfabii,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  The  Lake  of 
Qabii,  which  occupied  an  ancient  crater,  and  is  not  mentioned  till  the 
5th  century,  has  biaen  recently  drained  by  Prince  Borghese.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  Osa  with  the  Teverone,  a  little  north  of  Castiglione, 
stood  CoUatia,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Luorotia,  the  wife  of 
CoUatinus. 

About  1 2  miles  E.  from  Rome,  situated  on  one  of  the  lower  eminences 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  is  FrasccUi,  surrounded  by  magnificent  villas.  [Fras- 
oatl]  North-east  of  Frascati  is  the  ruined  village  of  Colonnct,  which 
gave  title  to  the  historical  family  of  the  Colonna,  and  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Labicum.  South  of  Frascati,  on  an  isolated  hill  at  the 
base  of  Monte  Cavi,  the  ancient  Mons  Albanus,  is  Marino,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Castrimoenium,  and  has  about  5100 
inhabitants ;  it  is  a  well-built  town  with  some  interesting  churches, 
which  are  adorned  with  fine  pictures.  Between  the  hill  on  which 
Marino  stands  and  the  ridge  of  Alba  Longa  is  a  deep  wooded  glen, 
called  Parco  di  Colonna,  in  which  the  ancient  Latins  held  their  general 
assemblies.  The  stream  called  by  Livy,  Aqua  Ferentina,  still  traverses 
it  and  may  be  traced  to  its  source  at  the  base  of  a  mass  of  tufa.  Near 
Aquino  also  is  OrottaFenxUa,  a  small  village  celebrated  for  its  Basilian 
monastery,  the  chapel  of  which  is  decorated  with  magnificent  frescoes 
by  Domeniohino.  The  region'of  the  Alban  Hills,  the  Alban  Lake,  the 
town  of  Albano,  &a»  are  noticed  under  Alba  Lonoa«  Separated  by  a 
deep  ravine  from  Albano  is  L'Ariecia,  a  small  place  of  1400  inhabit- 
ants, which  occupies  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  Aricia,  ruins 
of  which  are  spread  about  the  neighbourhood.  The  region  of  the 
Alban  Hills  abounds  in  evidences  of  ancient  volcanic  action ;  the  hill 
slopes  are  la  many  parts  covered  with  vineyards.    From  L'Ariocia  is 
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wen  beyond  the  broad  crater  of  Yalleriooia  the  hill  of  Monte  Qtiore, 
famous  as  the  site  of  Corioli  ;  and  on  another  hill  to  the  south-east  the 
Tillage  of  OivUdi  Laviniaf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lanuviwn.  East  of 
L'Ariccia  is  the  Tillage  oSNemi  and  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name, 
the  ancient  Laeus  Nemoretuii,  which  occupies  an  extinct  crater,  and  is 
5  miles  in  circumferenoe.  Near  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  is  Oenzano, 
a  to\vn  of  4700  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  flower-mosaics  on  the 
octave  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  ChristL  The  Appiau  Way  between 
L'Ariccia  and  G^enzano  is  carried  across  the  crater  of  Vallericcia  by  a 
mas;nificent  causeway. 

The  Campagna  to  the  south-east  of  OitiOf  which  forma  the  subject 
of  a  separate  article  [Ostia.],  is  coyered  near  the  sea  with  pine  planta- 
tions and  with  the  great  Laurentine  forest,  which  skirts  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  above  50  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  abounds  with  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  wolves.  This  region, 
once  dotted  with  cities,  is  now  all  but  deserted  on  account  of  the 
malaria.  Two  miles  from  Ostia  is  Oiutd  Fmano,  a  castellated  mansion 
of  the  Chigi  family,  built  on  the  site  of  Pliny*s  Laurentine  Villa. 
Farther  south,  among  gigantic  groves  of  stone-pine,  ilex,  laurel,  and 
wild  olive,  is  Torre  di  Paiemo,  a  solitary  brick-tower,  built  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  among  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa.  About  a  mile 
inland  from  Torre  di  Paterno  is  the  site  of  Lawentum,  The  ancient 
Laurentine  Way  still  leads  from  this  region  to  Bome,  but  the  polygonal 
blocks  with  which  it  is  paved  have  in  places  been  displaced  by  the  roots 
of  the  trees  which  have  encroached  upon  it,  and  rendered  it  impassable 
for  carriages.  Pvalica,  a  small  hamlet  on  a  strip  of  table-land,  separated 
from  the  plain  by  deep  glens,  except  at  one  point,  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  LavitUum.  The  Borgheae  family  have  a  large  mansion  here, 
the  tower  of  which  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  coast,  the  plain 
of  the  Campagna,  the  Alban  Hills,  the  Ciminian  Wood,  and  the  domes 
and  palaces  of  Borne.  Pratica  is  18  miles  south-south-east  from  Bome. 
A  few  miles  south-east  of  Pratica  is  the  small  hamlet  and  castle  of 
AreUa,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ardea,  the  city  of  Tuxnua. 
A  great  castellated  mansion  of  the  Cesarini  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadeL  At  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  coast  are  the  towns  of  Porto 
(FAmOf  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antium,  which  is  noticed  in  a  separate 
article :  and  NettwM,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  preceding,  which  is  the 
largest  town  now  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  although  the  population  hardly 
exceeds  1000.  The  whole  coast  hereabouts  is  coverad  with  ruins  of 
Roman  villas.  The  town  contains  remains  of  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  also  an  old  fortress,  now  tenanted  by  the  coast-guard.  All  this 
part  of  the  coast  belongs  to  the  princely  house  of  Boi^hese.  The 
malaria  and  swarms  of  mosquitoa  render  it  uninhabitable  in  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

On  the  right  bank  ol  the  north  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  is  called 
the  Fiumicino,  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the  Portua  Trajanus, 
now  Porto,  which  was  founded  by  Claudius  and  enlarged  by  Trajan, 
so  aa  to  be  the  naval  arsenal  of  Bome.  The  docks  formed  by  Trajan 
are  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  there  are  still  remains  of  large 
magasines;  and  numerous  slips  for  ship-building  purposes.  Porto 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  empire.  It  gave  tiUe  to  a  bishop 
from  the  8rd  century.  It  was  token  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  and  soon  after  abandoned.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Fiumicino 
is  the  marine  Tillage  of  Fiumicino,  in  which  is  a  lofty  square  tower 
surmounted  by  a  beacon  to  point  out  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The 
current  of  the  Tiber  through  the  Fiumicino  is  deep  and  rapid,  and 
the  navigation  except  by  steam  tedious.  Steamers  ply  to  Bome,  and 
steam-tugs  tow  vessels  of  200  to  800  tons  up  to  the  Ripa  Grande.  The 
southern  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  passes  Oatia  on  the  site  of  Ostium, 
the  port  of  ancient  Bome,  is  called  Bocca  di  Fumara.  The  delta 
between  the  two  arms  (if  it  be  a  delta)  is  called  Isola  Sacra,  or  Holy 
Island,  probably  from  its  being  included  in  the  gift  of  Constantino  to 
the  Holy  See,  or  it  may  be  from  the  church  and  tomb  of  St  Hippolitus, 
bishop  of  Porto;  the  tower  of  the  church  is  still  standing.  The 
Fiumicino,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  originated  in  a  cut  made  by  Trajan 
to  his  new  harbour. 

Northward  from  the  Tiber  at  a  short  distance  is  a  large  shore-lake 
or  marsh  called  Maccarese,  a  little  north  of  which  the  A  rrone,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Bracciano,  enters  the  sea.  The  Polidoro  is  another 
small  stream  that  faUs  into  the  Mediterranean  on  this  coast.  A  little 
way  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Polidoro  is  Monterone,  on  the  road 
between  Bome  and  Civita  Yeochia,  where  there  are  tumuli  containing 
Etruscan  tombs.  But  the  most  interesting  place  in  this  region  is 
Cerveteri,  a  vilUge  of  about  800  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  strip  of 
table-land  with  perpendicular  sides  50  feet  high  on  all  sides  except 
the  west,  which  is  cut  through  artificially.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ckere,  the  Agylla  of  Herodotus,  and  the  city  of  Mezentius.  The 
village  occupies  the  ground  on  which  the  citadel  of  Csore  stood.  The 
four  gates  of  the  town  may  still  be  traced  and  the  roads  leading  to 
them.  The  necropolis  of  Cssre  is  a  hill  separated  from  the  town  by 
a  small  stream ;  a  great  number  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  explored 
in  this  hilL  Many  of  them  are  said  to  be  above  8000  years  old. 
The  articles  found  in  them  are  preserved  in  the  antiquarian  col- 
lections of  Boma  Farther  inland  on  the  Arrone  is  CfcUera,  which 
represents  the  ancient  Gkleria.  It  has  been  long  deserted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  malaria,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The  lake  of  Bracciano, 
which  is  about  18  miles  N.W.  from  Bome,  is  nearly  circular  in  form, 
and  22  miles  round.    It  is  sunoonded  by  hills  on  all  sides  except  the 


south,  where  it  borders  on  the  wide  unhealiby  Campagna.  On  the 
south-west  shore  is  the  town  of  Bracciano,  which  has  a  laige  paper 
factory,  a  splendid  baronial  castle  built  by  the  Oraini  (the  finest  feudal 
castle  in  Italy),  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  castle  of  Bracciano 
now  belongs  to  the  Torlonia  family.  The  Lake  of  Bracciano  is  the 
ancient  Lacu8  Sabatinut.  Its  shores  seem  to  have  once  formed  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  being  formed  chiefly  of  lava  and  scorin.  Between 
the  lake  and  Baccano  are  three  other  craters  and  two  small  lakes. 
The  village  of  Baccano  is  situated  within  the  lip  of  a  crater  on  the 
high  road  from  Yiterbo  to  Bome.  A  little  south  of  Baccano  the 
traveller  gets  his  first  view  of  Bome.  The  stream  that  rises  in  the 
crater  of  Baccano  has  by  some  been  considered  to  be  the  Cremera 
which  flowed  past  YeiL  The  site  of  the  citadel  of  Yeii  is  marked  by 
the  tower  and  hamlet  of  Itola  Foi'nese,  which  lies  a  little  east  of  the 
road  between  Baccano  and  La  Storta,  the  first  post-station  out  of  Bome. 
The  walls  and  gates  of  Yeii  may  still  be  traced.  Several  valuable 
relics  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  YeiL  A  Boman 
municipium  was  built  in  imperial  times  on  the  site  of  Yeii  It  was 
about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  far  within  the  limits  of  the  old 
Etruscan  city.  The  hamlet  of  Isola  is  gone  to  decay  in  consequence 
of  malaria. 

BOMB,  BOMA,  the  capital  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
formerly  of  the  whole  Western  world,  is  situated  in  the  Campagna, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in  41**  54' 
N.  lat,  12**  28'  £.  long.,  and  had  a  population  of  175,838  in  1852. 
The  site  of  Bome  consists  partly  of  several  strips  of  low  land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river  being  there 
about  35  feet  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  partly  of  the  table-land  of 
the  Campagna,  which  rises  on  both  sides  from  150  to  200  feet  above 
the  river.  The  projections  of  this  table-land  which  advance  towards 
the  river  have  been  called  hills ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  After  the  enlargement  of  the  city  walls  by  Aurelian,  these 
hills  or  projections  were  considerably  more  than  seven.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Yatican  and  the  Janiculum,  which  are  within 
the  modem  city,  are  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Monte  Mario, 
which  is  outside  of  the  walla  to  the  north,  and  is  450  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  of  Monte  Yerde  to  the  south.  On  the  left  or  eastern  bank, 
the  table-land  of  the  Campagna  extends,  within  the  walls  of  Bome, 
in  a  semicircular  shape,  forming  several  projections  to  the  west  towards 
the  river.  The  low  grounds  between  these  projections  and  the  river 
constitute  the  Campus  Martins,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  city  is  built.  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  first  projection 
of  high  lands  within  the  city  is  the  Monte  Pincio  (the  ancient  Collis 
Hortulorum) ;  farther  east,  and  partly  separated  from  it  by  a  depree- 
sion  or  ravine,  is  the  Quirinal,  and  still  farther  south-east  the  EsquUine. 
In  a  kind  of  recess  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Esquiline  is  a  smaller 
projection,  the  Mons  Yiminalis,  which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  other  two.  It  rises  above  and  north  of  the  church  of  San  Lorenso 
Pamspema.  The  Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline  are  joined  on  the 
east,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  an  extensive  plateau,  which  is 
about  150  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  slopes 
genUy  towards  the  country  outside  of  the  walls  of  Bome.  The 
highest  points  of  the  EsquiUne  and  the  Quirinal  are  nearly  200  feet 
above  the  Tiber.  South  of  the  Esquiline,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
depression  or  valley,  is  Mount  CsbUus,  which  is  divided  on  the  south 
from  the  Aventiue  by  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Crabra  or  Marrana. 
Within  the  space  that  is  inclosed  between  the  table-land  and  the 
Tiber,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city,  there  are  three  small 
insulated  hiUs,  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine  proper,  and  the  Capitol,  of 
which  the  Aventine  is  the  most  southern  and  the  Capitol  the  moat 
northern.  The  Capitol  rises  between  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
Quirinal  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  nearly  fills  up  the  inter- 
mediate space.  The  ancient  city  of  Bome,  before  the  time  of  Aurelian, 
lay  south  and  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  along  the  Palatine,  Aventine^ 
Csalian,  Esquiline,  and  Quirinal  hills:  the  main  bulk  of  modem 
Bome  lies  north  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Tiber,  on  approaching  Bome  from  the  north,  makes  a  sweep 
to  the  east  towards  the  base  of  Monte  Pincio,  receding  from  Monte 
Mario  and  the  Yatican  hill  on  its  right  bank ;  but  on  resuDhing  Bipetta 
within  the  city,  the  river  makes  a  bend  to  the  westward,  and  flows 
along  the  north-eastern  base  of  the  Janiculum,  after  which  it  turns 
again  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  CapitoL  It  then  turns 
again  to  the  south-west,  sweeping  past  the  base  of  the  Aventine,  and 
along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Janiculum.  It  then  assumes  a 
course  south  by  east.  The  level  space  between  the  Yatican  Mount, 
the  north  end  of  the  Janiculum,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  la  the 
Yatican  field,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  from  east  to  west.  •  It 
contains  the  Borgo,  or  suburb  of  Bome,  indoaed  by  the  popes,  niid 
St.  Peter's  church,  the  Yatican  palace,  and  their  appurtenances.  The 
space  between  the  long  ridge  of  the  Janiculum  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  constitutes  the  district  of  Traatevere,  which  is  another 
suburb  of  Bome.  The  space  on  the  left  bank  running  north  and 
south,  and  between  the  great  westward  bend  of  the  river  and  the 
eastern  hiUs,  is  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of  Bome,  properly  speaking 
which  extends  also  along  the  slope  of  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  part  of 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Capitol,  forming  a  kind  of  triangle,  of  which^ 
the  apex  is  to  the  north,  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  the  base  extends 
from  Santa  Maria  Maggione  on  the  east^  to  the  Tiberine  Island  on  tho 
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WMtk  a  diatanoe  of  aboul  a  milo  and  a  qttart«r,  whilat  ftom  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatme  opposite  Ponte  Rotto,  the 
la^eet  soathora  point  of  modem  Rome,  the  distance  is  rather  more 
thdm  a  mile  and  a  half.  AU  to  the  south  and  east  of  these  limits, 
fonning  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the  walls,  consists  of 
ruins,  gardens^  and  fields,  with  some  churches*  ociiTentSy  and  other 
soattersd  habitations. 

The  present  line  of  waUs  of  Rome  proper  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  is  generally  understood  to  be  that  traoed  by  Aurelian,  restored 
by  Honorius,  and  afterwards  by  Belisarius,  and  since  repeatedly 
renewed  by  seyeral  popes.  It  describes  an  irregular  polygon,  of  which 
the  longest  diameter  is  three  mUes  in  length  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  on  the 
Appiau  road.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  present  walli^  including  those 
of  Trastevere  and  of  the  Boigo  or  Vatican,  is  between  14  and  15  milesL 
The  wall  is  made  of  brick  mixed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  has 
been  often  repaired.  It  varies  in  height,  but  in  most  places  does  not 
•xceed  15  feet.  It  has  no  ditch,  but  is  flanked  by  towers  and  bastions, 
which  were  repaired  by  Pope  Benedict  XIY.  Rome  has  16  gates, 
some  of  which  however  are  walled  up.  Beginning  from  the  north  is : 
— 1.  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  or  high  northern  road, 
which  divides  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  one  branch  leading  to 
Florence  and  the  other  to  Ancona.  2.  Farther  east»  the  next  gate  is 
Porta  Piuciana.  3.  Poi-ta  Solaria,  on  the  road  to  Rieti.  i.  Porta 
Pia,  on  the  north-east*  formerly  Nomentana,  the  road  from  which 

{'oins  the  Via  Solaria.  5.  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  facing  the  east,  and 
eading  to  Tivoli  6.  Porta  Maggiore,  leading  to  Palestrina :  this  is 
the  htmdsomest  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  being  originally  part  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Claudius  restored  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  which  is 
attested  by  the  triple  inscription  over  it.  It  consists  of  a  fine  arch 
which  crosses  the  high  road,  built  of  Travertine  or  Tiburtine  stone. 
7.  Porta  San  Giovanni,  which  looks  to  the  south-east  on  the  modem 
road  to  Albano  and  Naples.  8.  Porta  Latina,  tiie  road  from  which 
joins  the  Naples  road.  9.  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  on  the  ancient  Via 
Appia.  10.  Porto  San  Paola,  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  Crossing  the 
Tiber,  we  find — ^11.  Porta  Portese,  which  leads  to  Fiumicino,  the 
present  port  of  Rome.  12.  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Janioulum,  which  is  nearly  800  feet  above  the  Tiber.  Outside 
of  this  gate  is  the  Villa  Pomfili,  with  its  shady  walks,  its  waterworks, 
and  beautiful  groves  of  lofty  umbrella  pines.  18.  Porta  Cavalleggieri, 
south-west  of  St.  Peter's ;  it  leads  towards  Civita  Vecchia.  14.  Porta 
Fabbrica,  on  the  same  side,  is  now  walled  up.  15.  Port'  Angelica,  on 
the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  St  Peter^s,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Monte-Mario.  16.  Porta  Castello,  which  opened  from  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelo  northward  into  the  countryi  and  is  now  walled  up. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  internal  gates^  one  called  Santo  Spirito, 
leading  from  the  Borgo  to  the  Lungara,  and  the  other  Porta  Settimiana, 
leading  from  the  Lungara  to  Trastevere.  These  districts,  Borgo  and 
Lungara,  have  been  oonseoutively  annexed  to  the  modem  diy. 

The  course  of  the  Tiber  within  Rome,  including  its  windings,  is 
about  three  miles ;  the  banks  are  not  built  up  with  quays  or  walks, 
but  in  most  places  the  river  is  bordered  by  the  backs  of  houses  gene- 
rally of  an  inferior  sort ;  in  other  places  there  is  a  slip  of  sand  or 
gravelly  ground  between  the  houses  and  the  river,  which  is  frequently 
overflowed.  There  are  only  two  places  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay 
or  landing'plaoe;  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  on  the  left 
bank,  above  the  bridge  of  San  Angelo,  called  Ripetta,  where  the  boats 
finom  the  inland  provinces  on  the  upper  Tiber  land  wine,  charcoal, 
and  provisions ;  and  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town, 
on  the  right  bank  near  Porta  Portese,  called  Ripa  Grande,  where  sea- 
vessels  land  their  cargoes,  and  where  there  is  a  line  of  warehouses 
and  a  custom-house.  There  are  three  bridges  across  the  Tiber  within 
Rome ;  the  northernmost  is  Ponte  Sant^  Angelo,  the  Pons  iElius,  built 
by  Hadrian,  and  restored  by  several  popes,  and  lastly  by  Clement  IX, 
by  whose  order  Bernini  constructed  the  present  balustrade  and  the 
statues  with  which  it  is  decorated.  It  is  about  800  feet  lon^,  but  the 
width  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  more  tlum  200  feet  The  Ponte 
Sisto,  formerly  Pons  Janiculensis,  built  originally  bv  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  about  800  feet  long,  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  280  feet  wide.  About  half  a  mile  lower  down  is  the  island  of 
San  Bartolomeo,  the  ancient  Insula  Tiberina.  This  island  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  something  like  a  ship,  being  about  1000  feet  long,  and 
800  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  two  bridges;  one  to  the  left  bank  osUed  Ponte  San  Bartolo- 
meo; and  the  other  to  the  right  bank,  called  Ponte  Qoattro  Capi, 
from  a  head  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  which  once  decorated  it  The  two 
arms  of  the  river  together  form  a  bed  of  about  200  feet  in  width. 
There  are  also  within  Rome  the  remains  of  three  ancient  bridges ;  the 
Triumphalis,  called  also  Vaticanus,  just  below  Sant'  Angelo,  of  which 
the  piers  have  fallen  into  the  bed  ox  the  river  and  occasion  a  rapid ; 
the  Pons  Palatinus,  now  called  Ponte  Rotto,  of  which  three  aNhes 
remain  on  the  Trastevere  side ;  and  lastly,  the  Pons  Sublidus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine,  the  first  bridge  buUt  by  the  Romans,  of  which 
there  are  vety  few  vestiges. 

Rome  is  divided  into  14  districts,  called  Rioni,  which  however  do 
not  correspond  in  their  boundaries  to  the  Regiones  of  the  aodent  city. 
The  modem  Rioni  are  of  very  unequal  extent,  their  boundsries  being 
determUied  with  nteenoe  to  the  population  inoluded  within  them. 


Thus  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city  oontains  11  Rioni,  namely~> 

I,  Campo  ManEOy  near  Porta  del  Popolo;  2,  Colonna;  and  3,  Trevi, 
along  the  slone  of  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal ;  4,  Sant^  Eustachio ;  and 
5,  Pigna^  in  tne  middle  of  the  lower  town ;  6,  Ponte ;  7,  Parione ;  and 
8,  Regola^  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  9,  Sant'  Angelo  in  Pea- 
cheria,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tiber;  and  10,  Trastevere,  and 

II,  Borgo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  whcde  of  the  ancient 
or  southern  city  is  comprised  within  three  extensive  Rioni,  namely— 
12,  Monti,  on  the  north-east;  18»  Campitelli,  south-east;  and  14,  Ripa^ 
south-west 

The  modern  city  of  Rome  may  be  oonveniently  divided,  for  the 
sake  of  topographical  description,  into  three  great  divisions : — 1.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  between  the  eastern  hills,  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Capitol  2.  The  upper  town,  whioh  extends  along  the  eastem  hills. 
3.  The  part  of  the  town  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

1.  The  Lower  Town,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Campus 
Martius  and  Campus  Tiberinus,  is  the  seat  of  all  the  bustle  and  trade. 
It  is  crossed  in  its  central  part  from  north  by  west  to  south  by  east  by 
the  street  Del  Corso,  whic^  is  about  a  mile  in  lengUi  from  the  Piazsa 
del  Popolo,  or  great  northern  entrance  of  Rome,  a  handsome  open 
place  with  an  obelink  in  the  middle,  to  the  Venetian  palace,  near  the 
foot  of  the  CapitoL  Two  other  streets  branch  out  from  Ihe  Piazza 
del  Popolo  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Corso,  and  at  an  acute  angle 
with  it  One  leads  south-east  to  the  fine  open  place  called  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  great  resort  of  foreigners,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincian 
Mount,  after  crossing  whioh  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  the 
College  of  Propsganda  at  the  foot  of  the  Quiring.  The  other  street, 
called  Ripetta,  runs  in  a  south  direction,  parallel  to  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  then  following  the  bend  of  the  river  leads,  xmdet  a  diSeront 
name,  to  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  a  square^  called  Piazza  Colonna, 
from  the  column  of  Antoninus  which  stands  in  Uie  middle  of  it  It 
was  ndsed  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Auielius 
Antoninus,  and  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Maroomanni  and 
other  German  tribes.  After  the  extinction  of  the  western  empire  this 
oolunm  and  its  pedestal  suffered  greatly  from  fire,  from  lightning,  and 
from  wanton  injury.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  repaired  it  at  the  expense  of 
10,000  soudi,  and  placed  the  inscription  which  is  now  seen  on  the 
pedestal,  the  original  one  having  been  probably  defaced.  He  idso 
raised  on  the  sununit  of  the  pillar  a  bronze  statue  of  St  Paul ;  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  formerly  stood  there,  had  been  removed — ^it 
is  not  known  when  or  by  whom.  The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  1 3  feet  1  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  one  foot  less  at  the  top;  its  height, 
including  the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  186  feet,  of  which  13  feat  are 
under  ground ;  and  the  statue  on  the  top  and  its  pedestal  are  27i  feet 
more,  making  the  whole  height  163}  feet  The  capital  is  Doric.  The 
shaft  is  made  of  28  blocks  of  white  marble  placed  one  above  the  other; 
a  spiral  staircase  of  190  steps  is  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  marble 
and  leads  to  the  gallery  on  the  top,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade. The  exterior  of  the  shaft  is  covered  with  basai-rilievi  placed  in 
a  spiral  line  around,  which  represent  the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  column  is  still  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  and  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  modem  city. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  an  irregular 
sqtiare,  whioh  crowns  a  slight  eminence  called  Monte  Citorio,  or 
Citatorio,  a  small  hill  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  contains  a  fine  building,  called  Curia  Innocemdana,  in 
which  the  courts  of  justice  sit :  a  handsome  obelisk  stands  in  front  of 
it  Returning  to  the  Corso,  and  following  it  southward,  we  meet  with 
a  street  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  Fontani  di  Trevi,  the  hand- 
somest fountain  in  Rome,  and  then  we  come  to  another  street,  leading 
to  the  ascent  of  the  Quirinal,  or  Monte  Cavallo.  Farther  up  the 
Corso,  on  the  right,  is  a  wide  street  called  Stada  del  Gesh,  which  leads 
to  the  splendid  Jesuit  church  and  convent  of  that  name,  whence^ 
turning  to  the  left,  is  a  street  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  CapitoL 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Corao, 
consists  chiefly  of  regular  and  substantial  buildings.  The  most 
remarkable  are^l.  Palazzo  Borghese,  near  Ripetta,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Rome:  it  contains  a  choice  collection  of  paintings  by 
Titian,  Domeniohino,  Albano,  Annibale  Caraoci,  Caravaggio,  Parml- 
giano  and  other  great  masters.  2.  Farther  norUi  the  old  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  has  been  transformed  into  an  amphitheatre,  called  Correa, 
for  bull-fights,  fireworks,  and  other  popular  diversions.  8.  Palazzo 
Ruspoli,  on  the  Corso,  in  a  good  style  of  architecture  by  Ammanato^ 
has  a  much-admired  staircase,  constructed  by  Martino  Longhi,  con- 
sisting of  115  steps,  each  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble.  The 
extensive  ground-floor  of  the  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  coffee* 
housei,  which  is  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  consists  of  various  rooms, 
where  several  dubs  of  lawyers,  merchants,  and  other  persons  assemble^ 
that  of  the  contributors  to  the  'Giomale  Arcadico,'  the  literary  review 
of  Rome,  among  the  rest  The  artists'  clut>  is  held  at  the  Caff($  del 
Greco,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spsgna;  that  of  the  antiquarians  at  the  caff$ 
of  Fontana  di  Trevi ;  the  dub  of  professors  and  other  men  of  letters 
meets  at  the  CaffS  di  Monte  Citono.  4.  Palazzo  Ghigi,  which  forms 
the  north  side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  contains  some  choice  painting^ 
and  a  fine  library  rich  in  curious  manuscripts.  5.  Palazzo  Piombino^ 
on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  square.  6.  Palazzo  Sdarra 
Colonna^  on  the  Corso,  has  a  rich  coUeotion  of  paintings  and  a  handsome 
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Doric  marble  gata     7.  BaUezo  Doria,  a  vast  building,  designed  hj 

Borromino,  also  containa  a  gallery  of  choice  paintings.    8.  PalacBo  Tor« 

Ionia,  formerly  Odeacalebi,  or  Braociano,  on  the  Piazza  Santi  ApoetoU, 

has  a  splendid  marble  gallery  and  some  good  modem  paintings.  9.  On 

tiie  opposite  side,  next  to  the  charch  of  Santi  Apostoli,  is  the  Palaeso 

Colonna,  with  a  handsome  court  and  gardens  behind,  which  extend 

up  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  with  some 

splendid  portraits  by  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Qiorgione.    10.  The  huge 

Pslazzo  di  Venezia,  so  called  because  it  once  belonged  to  that  proud 

republic,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Austrian  ambassador :  it  looks  like 

an  old  castle,  with  its  massive  walls  and  battlements.    11.  Opposite 

the  church  Del  Gesh  is  the  Palazzo  Altieri.    All  these  palaces  are  in 

the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Corso.    The  principal  churches 

in  the  same  district  are — 1.  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  which,  like  most 

churches  at  Rome,  contains  some  good  paintings,  several  remarkable 

sepulchral  monuments,  and  also  a  handsome  chapel  belonging  to  the 

Ghigi  familv.     2.  San  Carlo  al  Corso.     8.  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina, 

raised  on  tne  ruins,  of  an  ancient  temple.    4.  San  Ignazio,  which  is 

rich  in  ornaments,  adjoins  the  Roman  College.     5.  The  handsomia 

church  Del  Qesh  contains  some  good  paintings;  the  splendid  chapel  of 

St.  Ignatius,  enriched  with  lapis  lazuli,  silver,  and  gold;   and  the 

mausoleum  of  Bellarmino,  by  BeminL    6.  Santi  Apostoli,  with  the 

fine  mausoleum  of  Pope  Qanganelli,  the  work  of  Canova,  and  a  cono- 

taph  by  the  same  illustrious  artist  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  the 

eng^ver  Yolpato.    In  the  adjoining  cloisters  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 

Bessarion.     7.  San  Marcello  contains  the  sepulchral  monument  of 

Cardinal  Consalvi.    8.  Santa  Maria  in  Yialata,  &c. 

West  of  the  Corso,  and  between  it  and  the  Tiber,  is  a  dense  mass  of 
irregular  streets,  a  busy  part  of  the  town,  containing  market-places, 
shops,  and  inferior  dwellings,  with  here  and  there  a  fine  building. 
Towards  the  centre  of  this  district  is  the  fine  oval  space  called  Piazza 
Navona  (the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis),  one  of  the  lai^st  in  Rome, 
with  its  fountains,  by  Bernini,  its  three  churches,  and  the  modem 
palace  Broschi  at  one  extremity  of  it.  The  university  called  La 
Sapienza  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Between  it  and  the  Corso  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Rotonda,  the  ancient  Pantheon,  which  is  above 
18  centuries  old,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved  monuments  of  antiquity. 
It  consists  of  a  rotunda  with  a  noble  Corinthian  octastyle  portico 
erected  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  circular  stmcture  of  ancient  times,  the  external  diameter  being 
188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  cornice  102  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  flat  dome,  which  makes  tho  entire  height  about  148 
feet.  The  portico  (103  feet  wide)  is  octastyle,  yet  there  are  in  all 
sixteen  columns,  namely,  two  at  the  returns,  exclusive  of  those  at  ^e 
angles,  and  two  others  behind  the  third  column  from  each  end, 
dividing  the  portico  internally  into  three  avenues,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  considerably  the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway 
inthin  a  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a  large  semi- 
circular tribune  or  recess.  But  although,  independently  of  the  recessed 
parts,  the  portico  is  only  three  intercolumns  in  depth,  its  flanks  present 
the  order  continued  in  pilasters,  making  two  additional  dosed  inter- 
colamns,  and  the  projection  there  from  the  main  structure  about  70 
feet;  which  circumst.ance  produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty. 
Tho  columns  are  47  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble, 
and  ^granite  shafts,  each  formed  out  of  a  single  piece.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  142  feet,  the' thickness  of  the  wall  being  23 
feet  through  the  piers,  between  the  exhedns^  or  recesses,  wMch, 
including  that  containing  the  entrance,  are  eight  in  number.  The 
dome  has  five  rows  of  comrs  (now  stripped  of  their  decorations)  and  a 
circular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet  in  diameter,  which  not  only 
lights  the  interior  perfectly,  but  in  the  most  charming  and  almost 
magical  manner.  As  an  interior,  Qrecian  architecture  has  nothing 
whatever  that  even  approaches  it. 

On  one  side  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Rotonda  is  the  Palazzo  Qins- 
tiniani,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  large  church  and  Dominican 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  Nearer  to  the  river  are : — 1, 
the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria,  by  Bramante.  2,  the  Palazzo  Famese,  the 
best-built  in  Rome,  with  a  square  before  it^  ornamented  by  two  hand- 
some fountains;  some  of  the  apartments  are  painted  by  Caraooi, 
Zuccari,  Vasari,  and  others.  Next  tp  the  Piazza  Faraese  is  another 
square,  called  Campo  di  Flora.  8,  the  Palazzo  Spada,  with  a  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures,  among  others  the  supposed  statue  of  Pompey, 
and  some  very  fine  basso-nlievos,  found  at  Santa  Agneee  without  the 
walls.  4,  the  handsome  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vidlicella,  belonging 
to  the  brothers  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  or  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
a  most  gentlemanly,  unaasuming,  and  useful  body  of  clergymen.  The 
library  contains  many  yaluable  manuscripts,  historical  and  eoclesias- 
ticaL  5,  the  church  Santa  Maria  dell'Anima  has  some  good  paintings, 
and  the  monuments  of  Pope  Adrian  YI.  and  of  Lucas  Holstenius,  a 
Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism,  who  died  librarian  of  the 
Yatican.  Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  parallel  to  ity  runs  a 
handsome  regular  street,  called  Strada  Qiulia,  about  three-quaxten  of 
a  mile  long,  from  Ponte  Sisto  to  Ponte  San  Angelo.  This  district, 
though  well  built^  is  dull,  when  compaivd  with  the  Corso  and  the 
adjoining  streets. 

South  of  Ponte  Sisto,  along  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  eztendii^ 
round  ihe  western  base  of  the  Capitol  to  the  foot  of  &e  Palatine,  is 
the  lowest,  meanest^  and  dirtiest  part  of  modem  Rome.    It  is  partly 


ooeupied  by  the  Jews^  who  are  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  4000  in 
several  narrow  filthy  alleys,  in  rows  of  tall  old  houses,  near  the  river^ 
side,  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo^  Their  disteiot, 
called  Qhetto,  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  They 
have  their  rabbis  and  a  synagogue,  a  sort  of  munioipal  council,  their 
schools,  support  their  own  poor,  and  follow  their  customary  occupation 
of  buying  and  selling.  Facing  the  Qhetto  is  the  island  of  San  Barto* 
lomeo,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  an  hospital,  kept  by  the 
eongregation  of  the  Ben  Fratelli,  whose  motto  is, '  Fate  bene,  FratelU' 
('  Brethren,  do  good '  to  your  fellow-men),  and  who  devote  themselves 
to  tend  the  sick  poor  g^tuitously.  Prooeeding  farther  south,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  sucoession  of  narrow  streets  extending 
to  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  with  some  of  the  most  ancient  churches 
in  Rome,  especially  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  built  in  the  8rd  oen* 
tuiy  of  our  era,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Pudioitia  Plebeia. 
(Livy,  X.  23.)  The  church  of  S\nta  Maria  in  Cosmedin  is  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  fine  ancient  columns.  It  is  also  called  Bocca  della 
Yeriti^  from  a  large  stone  mask  with  a  large  mouth  which  is  seen  in 
the  portico  of  the  church,  and  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  the  churohea  of  San  Gioiigio  in  YelabrO| 
Santa  Anastasia,  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  and  of  San  Te<^oro,  said  to  be 
on  the  site  of  ihe  temple  of  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  inhabited  part  of  modern  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  Beyond  it,  the  Aventine,  Palatine,  and  Crolian  hills  stretch 
to  the  south  and  south-east  They  are  occupied  with  fields  and 
gardens,  and  contain  several  churches,  convents,  and  scattered  ruins. 
The  most  remarkable  churohea  are—nSanta  Sabina  and  San  Alessio,  on 
the  Aventine ;  and  Santa  Bouaventura  and  its  adjoining  convent  and 
garden,  on  the  Palatine.  The  Caslian,  an  extensive  hUl,  has  some 
interesting  churches : — 1.  San  Qregorio,  a  fine  building  on  the  #est 
slope  of  the  hill,  which  has  splendid  frescoes  by  Domenichino  and 
Guide,  representing  the  Mart3ridom  of  St.  Andrew ;  a  painting  of  St. 
Gregory  by  Annibale  Caraoci ;  and  a  statue  of  the  same  pope.  2.  San 
Stefano  Rotondo  is  an  ancient  circular  building,  transformed  into  a 
church  in  the  5th  century.  3.  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  Baraabites,  in  a  fine  situation,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine,  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  religiously 
inclined,  who  retire  thither  for  a  time,  and  boaxd  in  the  convent, 
where  they  employ  themselves  in  pious  exercises  and  in  quiet  medi- 
tation, which  the  solitude  of  the  spot  and  the  view  of  the  majestic 
ruins  before  them  are  well  calculated  to  assist  A  solitary  palm-tree 
rises  in  the  garden  of  the  convent;  there  is  another  in  the  ^unlen  of 
Santa  Bonaventura  on  the  Palatine.  The  Yilla  Mattei  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  on  theCcslian  Hill  A  large  group  of  buildings  connected 
with  the  Basilica  of  San  Giovanni  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Ceelian.  The  Colosseum,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  ancient  remains, 
are  noticed  hersafter.  Between  the  Lateran  and  the  Colosseum  is  the 
remarkable  ancient  church  of  San  Clementew 

South  of  the  Aventine,  and  between  it,  the  Tiber,  and  the  walls,  is 
a  large  space  of  low  ground  laid  out  in  fields,  part  of  which  are 
common,  and  go  by  the  name  of  'Prati  del  Popolo  Romano.'  An 
artificial  hill,  ccdled  Mount  Testacoio,  rises  on  one  aide  of  them ;  it  Is 
formed  of  a  quantity  of  broken  earthenware  (testae)  and  other  rubbish 
which  has  been  thrown  and  has  accumulated  here  fVom  ancient  times, 
and  oyer  which  a  green  turf  has  formed.  The  modem  Romans  have 
exeayated  cellars  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  keep  their  wine 
cool,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  on  holidays  by  the  populace  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  side,  by  the  gate  of  San  Paolo,  is  the  IVotestant  bnrying- 
ground,  and  near  it  is  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 

II.  The  upper  town,  or  eastern  part  of  modem  Rome,  stretches  up 
the  slope  of  the  Pinoian  and  Quirinal  hills,  and  occupies  also  part  of 
the  plateau  which  unites  all  the  eastern  hills  of  Rome.  This  part  is 
not  so  densely  built  as  the  lower  town :  it  consists  in  great  measure 
of  palaces  and  villas,  of  churches,  convents,  and  other  large  buildings, 
with  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  and  is  intersected  by  two  fine  long 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  on  the  summit  of  the 
Quirinal,  forming  there  a  amall  circus,  with  a  fountain  at  each  bifur- 
cation, horn  whioh  ^e  place  is  called  Le  Quattro  Fontane. 

On  the  teiraoe  or  plateau  of  the  Pincian  Mount,  in  this  part  ot 
Rome,  there  is  a  fine  promenade  or  public  walk.  Next  to  it  is  the 
villa  Medici,  now  the  academy  of  French  pensionary  artists;  the 
church  of  La  Trinitk  de'  Monti ;  and  the  esplanade  with  the  obelisk 
in  firont  of  it,  fVom  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  modem  Rome. 
From  this  esplanade  a  good  street,  called  Yia  Sistina,  leads  in  a  south- 
east direction  to  the  Piseza  Barbeiini,  which  lies  in  the  depression 
between  tho  Pincian  and  ihe  Quirinal.  The  Palazzo  Barberini,  one  of 
the  laigest  in  Rome,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  good 
ooUection  of  paintings,  among  others  the  celebrated  portrait  of  La 
Cenci,  by  Guide,  who  had  seen  her  on  the  scaffold  at  her  execution. 
The  library  of  Uie  Barberini  palace  has  about  50,000  printed  volumes, 
and  many  valuable  manusoriptB.  At  the  nottii  end  of  the  Piazza 
Barberini  is  the  church  and  oonvent  of  the  Capuchins,  wi1&  its  Murden, 
which  is  kept  in  excellent  eondttioB,  like  all  tl«  gardens  of  the  con- 
vents of  that  otder.  Adjoining  is  tiie  vast  and  splendid  patrician  vilhi 
Plombino,  which  has  beavtiAil  it^Uai;  in  the  apartments  of  the  prin- 
^pal  oaslBO  is  a  valuable  oollectiott  of  aaoient  sculptures,  and  also  the 
firesco  ef  Aurora  by  Qnercino. 

South  ef  the  Plazta  Barberini  rises  the  Qtiitinal  Mount,  which  bears 
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on  ite  summit  the  exteDsive  pontifioal  palace  and  gardemu  At  Rome 
it  is  commonly  oilled  Monte  Cavallo,  from  the  two  colossal  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  with  their  horses,  which  stand  in  the  square  before 
the  palace.  On  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  the  Palazzo  della  Consul  ta, 
and  next  to  it  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  which  occupies  an  extensive 
area.  lu  a  detached  gallery  or  summer-house  of  the  latter  is  the 
celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido,  which  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of 
that  great  painter.  A  fine  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  leads  from 
the  square  of  the  pontifical  palace  along  the  plateau  of  the  Quirinal 
to  Porta  Pia,  pajssing  near  the  Therm®  of  Diocletian.  It  is  crossed  at  the 
Quattro  Fontane  by  another  street,  leading  from  the  Piazza  Barberini 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Magg^ore,  whence  seyeral  streets  lead  to 
Poi*ta  Maggiore,  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and  Porta  San  QiovannL  The 
magnificent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
which  here  joins  the  Quirinal,  is  the  eastern  extremity  of  modem  Rome. 
Beyond  it,  north,  east,  and  south,  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Esquiline 
is  occupied  by  gardens,  villas,  and  fields,  with  some  solitaiy  churches. 
The  more  interesting  of  these  churches  are — 1,  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
built  first  by  Kudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  and  rebuilt  by  Pope 
Adrian  I. ;  it  contains  the  mausoleum  of  Julius  II.,  with  the  statue  of 
Moses  by  Michel  Angelo :  2,  the  handsome  church  of  San  Martino  ai 
Monti,  which,  with  its  ancient  oratory  and  vaults,  its  modem  embellish- 
ments and  the  frescoes  by  Poussin,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Between  the  west  slope  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  south  slope  of  the 
Quirinal  are  several  streets,  which  extend  to  the  Campo  Vacdno. 
Farther  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  and  in  the  gap  between  it 
and  the  Capitoline  Mounts  is  the  piazza  which  contains  Trajan's 
column. 

The  Capitoline  Mount,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome, 
is  called  by  corruption  Campidoglio.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  skirts  of 
the  inhabited  part  of  modem  Rome,  which  it  divides  from  the  Forum 
and  the  other  forsaken  districts  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Capitoline 
Mount  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  one  mile  in  circumference  at  its 
base ;  it  is  divided  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  north-east  by  a  narrow 
valley,  in  which  the  Forum  of  Trajan  once  was,  and  the  Pillar  of  Trajan 
still  is ;  it  has  to  the  east  the  Forum  of  Augustus  and  the  Via  Sacra, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Esquiline  Hill ;  to  the  south-east  the  valley 
of  the  Foram  Romanum,  which  divides  it  from  the  Palatine  Hill ;  to 
the  south  the  Forum  Boarium,  which  divides  it  from  the  Aventine 
Hill ;  and  the  Tiber  to  the  south-west.  It  has  two  summits,  one  to 
the  noi-th  towards  the  Quirinal,  on  which  the  church  and  Franciscan 
convent  of  Ara  Cceli  now  stand;  and  another  to  the  south  towards 
the  Tiber,  on  which  are  the  Caffarelli  palace  and  gardens.  At  the 
south  end  was  the  Tarpeian  rock,  down  which  state-criminals  were 
hurled.  The  height  of  this  side  of  the  hill  is  very  much  reduced, 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  it  having  been  considerably  raised  by  ruins 
and  rubbish,  and  the  rock  itself  having  been  sloped  down,  and  houses 
built  against  it  The  height  of  the  Capitol,  taken  at  the  pavement  of 
the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  which  is  the  highest  summit,  is  155  feet 
above  the  sea,  185  feet  above  the  Tiber  taken  at  its  medium  height^ 
and  about  00  feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  Forum,  which  how- 
over  is  in  several  places  20  feet  higher  than  its  ancient  leveL  This 
hill  is  said  to  have  been  called  Saturaius  in  the  ante-Roman  times. 
When  the  first  Romans  built  their  town  on  the  Palatine,  they  buUt 
their  arx,  or  citadel,  upon  the  hill  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline.  In 
their  first  war  with  the  Sab'ines  the  latter  took  possession  of  this  < 
stronghold  by  the  treachery  of  a  woman  called  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  ' 
of  the  Roman  commander.  Hence  the  hill  took  the  name  of  Tarpeius. 
After  the  peace  Tatins  and  his  Sabines  settled  on  the  Tarpeian  Mount, 
and  Romi^us  remained  on  the  Palatine.  Tarquinius  the  Elder  began 
to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  Mount,  the  summit  of 
which  he  levelled  for  the  purpose.  The  building  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  In  digging  some  part  of  the  founda- 
tions it  is  said  the  workmen  found  a  human  head  quite  fresh,  which 
was  interpreted  to  signify  that  the  spot  would  be  the  head  and  centre 
of  the  Roman  power.  (Livy,  L  55.)  The  temple  was  accordingly 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinua,  from  caput,  'ahead.'  The  temple 
stood  on  the  northern  summit  of  the  hiU  where  the  church  of  Ara 
Cosli  now  stands.  It  was  bunt  in  the  civil  war  of  Marius,  but  Sulla 
rebuilt  it  with  much  greater  spendour  and  of  the  most  costly  materials. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  200  feet  long  and  185  feet  wide ;  it  had  a 
peristyle  with  three  rows  of  marble  columns  in  front,  and  two  rows 
of  pillars  divided  the  interior  into  three  aides,  at  the  farthest  end  of 
which  were  three  cellsD  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The 
vault  of  the  temple  and  the  external  roof  were  covered  with  plates  of 
gold.  This  temple  was  the  principal  sanctuary  of  Rome,  to  which 
the  victorious  generals  and  emperors  went  in  triumphal  procession  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Many  other  temples  and  pubUo  buildings  were 
raised  suooessively  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  The  temple  of  Concord 
stood  on  the  slope  towards  the  Foram.  In  the  intermontium  or  little 
▼alley  between  the  two  summits  (Clivi)  stood  the  asylum  or  place  of 
refuge,  between  two  plantations  of  oak-trees. 

The  principal  buildings  of  the  modem  Capitol  consist  of  three 
palaces,  the  work  of  Michel  Angelo,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square^ 
in  the  middle  of  which  stands  l^e  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
AnrelioB.  The  open  side  faoes  the  nortii-west  towards  the  modem 
city.  The  palace  facing  it  is  that  of  the  senator  of  Rome ;  to  the 
left  of  it  ii  thA  palace  de'Conaervatori,  which  is  filled  with  collectionB 


of  pictures,  statues,  and  objects  of  verth,  among  which  is  the  famous 
bronze  wolf  of  the  Capitol  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  third  '  Catali- 
narian  Oration ; '  and  to  the  right  the  Capitoline  Museum,  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  statues  and  sculptures  in  Italy.  Among  the 
treasures  of  this  museum  are  the  celebrated  Dying  Gladiator,  and  the 
Antinoiis  and  the  Faun  from  Hadrian's  villa.  The  three  palaces  and  the 
square  between  occupy  the  intermontium,  the  two  summits  being 
occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  Cosli  and  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
CaffarellL  Two  ways  lead  down  by  the  senatorial  palace  into  the 
Campo  Vacdno,  or  ancient  Foram,  one  of  which  passes  the  site  of  the 
Mamertine  prison. 

III.  The  third  great  division  of  modem  Rome  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  II  Boigo,  or  Vatican, 
and  Trastevere,  properly  so  called,  which  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  an  inner  wall.  The  Borgo,  or  Cittk  Leonina,  extends  from 
the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Vatican 
Mount  was  outside  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  and  originally  within 
the  territory  of  Etruria.  In  the  plain  between  the  hill  and  the  Tiber 
Caligula  constracted  a  circus  for  chariot-races,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  martyrdom  of  many  of  tiie  early  Christians.  Nero  fixed  an  obelisk 
in  the  middle  of  it,  the  same  which  now  stands  before  St.  Peter's. 
This  circus,  being  afterwuds  used  by  Nero,  was  called  by  his  name. 
Nero  had  idso  gardens  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  circus  was 
destroyed  under  Constantine,  who  built  on  its  site  a  church  or  basi- 
lica, dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  buried 
on  that  spot  This  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Sylvester  I.,  and 
enriched  by  Constantine  with  splendid  ornaments  and  ample  revenues. 

Pope  Leo  IV.,  about  ▲.D.  850,  walled  round  part  of  the  Vatican  Hill 
and  the  plain  beneath,  to  protect  the  church  of  St.  Peter  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Saracens,  and  he  gave  the  unindosed  grounds  to  a 
number  of  Corsican  families,  which,  having  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Saracens,  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome.  It  then  became 
a  suburb  of  Rome,  and  was  called  Leonina  Ci vitas.  In  1146  Euge- 
nios  III.  began  building  a  palace  near  the  church  of  St.  Peter  for  the 
Papal  residence,  which  grew  by  degrees,  under  successive  popes,  into 
an  immense  mass  of  buildings,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Lateran  palace  had  been  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
popes.  Gregory  XL,  on  his  return  from  Avignon,  fixed  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  Vatican  on  account  of  the  protection  of  the  neighbour- 
log  castle  of  St  Angelo.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican  continued  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  popes  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Pftul  III.  built  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal  Mount,  which,  on 
account  of  its  healthier  and  purer  air,  has  since  been  preferred  to  the 
Vatican,  which  is  however  occasionally  used  as  a  winter  residence,  as 
well  as  on  the  occasion  of  grand  ceremonies  being  performed  in  St 
Peter's,  when  the  Pope  removes  to  the  Vatican  to  be  near  at  hand 

The  old  church  of  St  Peter  was  a  laige  structure,  more  than  800 
feet  in  length :  it  lay  lower  than  the  present  church,  which  has  been 
raised  above  it,  and  which  is  much  larger.  Part  of  the  andent  church 
is  become  a^ubterraneous  vault  under  the  pavement  of  the  modem 
building :  it  contains  chapels  and  altars,  with  old  monuments,  sculp- 
tures, and  mosaics,  and  the  public  have  access  to  it  on  certain  days 
only. 

Pope  Julius  IL  commissioned  the  architect  Bramante  to  make  a 
plan  of  a  new  church.  ■  The  plan  of  Bramante  was  a  Latin  cross,  sur- 
moimted  by  a  vast  and  lofty  dome.  Julius  II.  himself  laid  the  first 
stone  on  the  18th  of  AprU,  1506.  Bramante  raised  the  enormous 
pillars  which  support  the  cupola.  After  the  death  of  Julius  and 
Bramante,  Leo  X.  entrusted  the  work  first  to  Giulio  di  San  Gallo  and 
to  Raphael  d'Urbino,  who  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  painter;  and 
afterwards  to  Peruzzi,  who  altered  Bramante's  plan  into  that  of  a 
Greek  cross,  but  effected  little  towards  its  execution.  After  Peruzzi's 
death,  Pope  Paul  III.  sent  for  Michel  Angelo,  who  carried  forward 
the  works  with  his  chacacteristic  ene'igy,  raised  the  drum  of  the 
cupola,  covered  over  the  body  of  the  church,  and  cased  the  inside 
with  stone.  After  the  death  of  Michel  Angelo,  his  pupil  Barozzi,  or 
Vignola,  continued  the  building,  and  cased  the  exterior  with  travertine 
He  died  in  1573,  and  little  more  was  done  till  1585,  when  Sixtus  V. 
resolved  that  the  dome  should  be  finished,  and  commissioned  Domenico 
Fontana  and  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who,  after  making  the  necessary 
plans  and  arrangements,  began  the  work  in  July,  1588.  It  was  carried 
on  night  and  Sbj  ;  600  workmen  were  employed  on  it ;  and  in  May 
1590  the  last  stone,  after  being  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Pope,  was 
fixed  in  its  place  at  the  sound  of  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo.  By  the  following  November  the  crowning  of  the  dome 
was  completed.  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  being  elected  Pope  in  1605, 
appointed  Carlo  Mademo  to  be  architect  of  St  Peter's,  who  lengthened 
the  nave  of  the  church  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross.  He 
then  built  the  portico,  which  was  finished  in  six  years,  and  was  open 
to  the  public  in  1612.  Two  years  later  the  whole  structure  was 
completed.  Sixtus  V.  and  his  architect  Fontana  had  already  raised 
the  obelisk  before  the  church.  Paul  V.,  and  after  him  Innocent, 
constructed  the  two  magnificent  fountains  by  the  sides  of  it;  and 
Alexander  VII.  began  in  1661  the  two  semicircular  colonnadea  which 
indose  the  Piazza,  or  open  area,  in  front  of  the  church.  Bemini  was 
the  architect  of  this  la^st  work,  which  was  finished  in  1667.  Lastly, 
Plus  VL  bi:dlt  the  fine  Sacristia  and  Chapter-house  whidi  adjoin  the 
dmrch. 
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Buck  a  building  as  St  Petards,  carried  on  under  many  different 

arohiteots  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  century,  must  have  faults  and 

inooDgruitiea.    The  portico  in  front,  the  approach  to  which  is  formed 

by  the  beautiful  colonnades  of  Bernini,  which  conceal  the  buildings  on 

each  side  of  the  piassa,  is  mostly  objected  to,  as  spoiling  the  view 

of  the  church  itself.    But  St  Petei^s  as  a  whole  may  be  safely  said 

to  he  the  most  magnificent  structure  raised  by  man.      Its  interior 

well  corresponds  with  its  external  appearance :  the  proportions  are 

so  well  kept^  that  the  eye,  at  firsts  is  not  struck  with  ihe  vastness 

of  the  edifice  until  some   of   the   parts  are  examined  separately. 

For  a  description  of  the  structure  itself,  and  its  gorgeous  ornaments 

in  marble,  bronze,  stucco,  and  gold,  its  altars,  chapeU,  paintings, 

mosaics,  sculptures,  and  numerous  sepulchral  monuments,  we  must 

refer  the  reader  to  guide  books,  and  to  professional  works  on  the 

subject :  here  we  can  only  state  the  dimensions  of  this  vast  structure. 

The  total  length  of  the  interior  within  the  walls  is  602  feet ;  length  of 

transept  445  feet ;  the  nave  increases  from  77  feet  at  the  entrance  to 

89  feet,  and  is  150  feet  high ;  the  aisles  are  21  feet  wide  and  47  feet  in 

height     The  height  of  the  baldachiuo,  or  canopy  over  the  high  altar 

(which  is  immediately  under  the  dome),  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  93 

feet.     The  four  great  pillars  on  which  the  dome  rests  are  232  feet  in 

circumference.     The  diameter  of  the  cupola  is  193  feet     The  base  of 

the  lantern  of  the  dome  is  400  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  cross  430 

feet  above  the  pavement    The  high  altar  stands  immediately  over 

the  grave  of  St  Peter. 

The  assemblage  of  buildings  called  by  the  name  of  the  Vatican,  and 
which  extends  in  an  oblong  irregular  mass  north  of  St  Peter's  as  far 
as  the  town  walls,  consists  mainly  of— 1,  the  Papal  palace;  2,  the 
court  and  garden  of  Belvedere ;  8,  the  library  ;  4,  the  museum.  The 
Papal  palace  contains,  among  other  remarkable  objects,  the  Sistine 
and  Pauline  chapels,  painted  by  Michel  Angelo :  the  Sistine  chapel 
contains  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment;  the  four  'stanze,'  or 
apartments,  painted  by  Raffaelle ;  and  the  '  logge,'  or  open  galleries, 
painted  by  Rafifaelle'a  pupils  under  his  direction.  The  principal  stair- 
case, made  by  Bernini,  is  a  splendid  work  of  art  The  Vatican  is  said 
to  contain  altogether  eight  great  staircases,  more .  than  twenty  courts, 
twelve  great  halls,  and  several  thousand  apartments  large  and  small 
A  corridor,  abont  a  thousand  feet  long,  joins  the  Papal  paUce  to  the 
buildiog  called  Belvedere,  which  serves  as  a  museum.  About  half-way 
up  this  corridor  is  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican  library,  which  was 
built  by  the  architect  Fontana  under  Sixtus  V.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  was 
the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library, "which  has  been  increased  by  many 
popes.  It  now  contains  about  100,000  printed  volumes  and  24,000 
manuscripts,  of  which  5000  are  in  Qreek,  16,000  in  Latin,  and  3000  in 
the  oriental  langusges. 

The  museum,  or  collection  of  works  of  art,  mostly  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, was  begun  by  Clement  XI IL  and  Clement  XIV.,  and  greatly 
increased  by  Pius  VL  Pius  VIL  began  a  new  collection,  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Museo  ChiaramontL  The  two  together, 
which  are  distributed  along  the  court,  garden,  and  palace  of  Belvedere, 
constitute  the  richest  museum  in  Europe.  Another  and  more  exten- 
sive garden  belonging  to  the  Pope  is  annexed  to  the  Vatican  palace, 
and  extends  along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  other  remarkable  building  in  the  Borgo  is  the  great  charitable 
establishment  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  largest  in  Rome,  situated  close  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  comprises  an  hospital  for  the  sick, 
which  in  the  summer  months  contains  from  1000  to  1200  patients  at 
a  time,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  castle  of  Scmt'-Angelo  (of  which  the  massive  circular  tower  was 
built  by  Hadrian  for  his  mausoleum,  and  the  fortifications  around  it, 
consisting  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and  bastions  mounted  with  cannon, 
were  begun  by  Pope  Boniface  IX.  and  continued  by  successive  popes) 
is  the  citadel  of  Rome,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  a  regular  defence.  It 
serves  as  a  state  prison  and  also  as  a  house  of  correction. 

The  district  called  Trastevere  lies  south  of  the  Borgo  and  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Tiber,  and  communicates  with  the  Borgo  by  the 
handsome  gate  of  Santo  Spirito.  The  Janiculum  is  a  long  straight  ridge 
about  a  mile  and  a  hdf  long  from  north  to  south,  and  it  rises  nearly 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  northern  half  of  its 
length  it  rises  almost  immediately  from  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  leaving 
however  sufficient  level  ground  for  a  street,  which  from  its  length  is 
called  La  Luogara.  This  street  contains  some  fine  buildings,  the 
Palazzo  Salviati,  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Kome^ 
once  the  residence  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
a  library,  and  delightful  gardens,  which  extend  up  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculum,  and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  Rome ;  and 
lastly,  La  Furnesina.  a  house  and  gardens  built  by  the  wealthy  banker 
Ghigi  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  with  some  fine  frescoes  by  Raphael.  On  the 
slope  of  the  Janiculum  is  the  Villa  Lante,  the  casino  of  which  was 
])ainted  by  Qiulio  Romano.  The  church  and  convent  of  San  Onofrio, 
likewise  on  the  Janiculum,  above  La  Lungara,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  having  been  the  last  asylum  of  Tasso,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried. 

Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  Luogara  the  hill  recedes  farther 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  makes  a  bond  to  the  east,  and 
it  is  within  this  bend  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  district  called  Tras- 
tevere  is  situated.  Some  of  the  streets  run  up  the  Janiculum  to  the 
gate  of  San  Pancrazio,  but  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  is  chiefly  unbuilt, 
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though  it  is  inclosed  within  the  walk,  ino  villa  Spa^  is  in  this 
part  >^ov  ^^0  S&^i  outside  of  which  is  the  villa  Pamfili,  a  favourite 
promenade  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  with  shady  walks,  water-works,  and 
clusters  of  lofty  umbrella  pines.  Among  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings of  Trastevere  is  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  which 
covers  the  spot  on  which  St  Peter  was  crucified,  and  contains  some 
fine  paintings.  Above  San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  in  a  commanding 
situation,  is  the  fountain  of  L*Acqua  Paola,  the  largest  in  Rome,  which 
appears  at  a  distance  like  a  triple  triumphal  ardi  with  streams  of 
water  rushing  through :  it  was  constructed  by  Paul  V.  with  the  marble 
taken  from  a  temple  of  Minerva.  Lower  down,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
is  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  a  vast  and 
handsome  structure,  with  granite  and  porphyrv  columns,  rich  marbles, 
some  good  paintings,  and  an  old  mosaic  of  the  12th  century.  Near 
to  it  is  the  fine  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Calisto,  in  the  library  of 
which  is  a  splendid  illuminated  Latin  Bible  of  the  9th  century.  A 
long  street  leads  from  San  Calisto  to  th^  church  and  convent  of  San 
Francesco  a  Ripa,  once  inhabited  by  St-Francis  of  Assist.  The  church 
is  ornamented  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  rich  marbles,  and  has  a 
chapel  with  vaults  belonging  to  the  Pallavicini  family.  Not  far  from 
San  Francesco  is  the  large  building  of  San  Michele  a  Ripa,  near  the 
Tiber,  facing  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  rises  on  the  opposite  bank. 
San  Michele  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted  charitable 
establishments  of  Rome,  and  is  inhabited  by  above  700  persons.  It 
consists  of  a  workhouse,  or  house  of  industry  for  poor  boys  and  girls, 
of  a  school  of  the  fine  arts  for  those  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  them, 
of  an  asylum  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a  house  of 
correction  for  juvenile  offenders.  Along  one  side  of  this  vast  building 
is  the  handsome  quay  and  landing-plaoe  of '  Ripa  Grande,  where 
vessels  which  ascend  the  Tiber  from  the  sea  land  their  goods,  and 
annexed  to  which  are  warehouses.  Below  it  is  the  Porta  Portese,  or 
gate  leading  to  Fiumicino,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Rome 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

There  are  above  360  churches  in  Rome,  most  of  which  are  worthy 
of  notice,  either  for  their  antiquity,  architecture,  or  their  decorations. 
A  few  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  mentioned.  The  churches 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  modem  Rome.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable,  the  church  of  St  John  in  Laterano,  remains  to 
be  noticed. 

The  BcisilicaLateranensis,  with  a  palace  and  other  buildings  annexed 
to  it,  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Rome,  near  the  walls 
of  AureUan  and  Honorius,  in  the  older  and  now  desolate  part  of  the 
city.  *  This  group  of  buildings  is  called  '  in  Laterano,'  from  being 
built  on  the  estate  once  belonging  to  Plautius  Lateranus,  who  was  put 
to  deatli  by  order  of  Nero  (Tacitus,  <  Ann.,'  xv.  60).  It  appears  that 
the  later  emperors  had  a  palace  on  the  spot,  and  that  C!onstantine 
had  a  church  or  chapel  annexed  to  the  paJace.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  splendid  church  of  St  John  in  Laterano.  Constantino,  or 
some  of  his  successors,  gave  up  the  palace  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  the  Lateran,  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  popes,  who  enlarged  the  adjoining  church  at  different 
times,  and  made  it  their  episcopal  or  patriarchal  church,  which  it 
continues  to  be.  The  pope,  in  his  quality  of  bishop  of  Rome,  goes  to 
take  solemn  possession  of  it  after  his  election,  and  he  officiates  there 
on  certain  great  festivaU,  for  which  reason  it  is  stj^led  the  head  church 
in  the  world, '  Ecclesiarum  Urbis  et  Orbis  Mater  et  Caput' 

M%ny  councils  have  been  held  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  five 
of  which  are  styled  QScumenic,  or  universal  The  palace  fell  to 
ruin  during  the  long  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  in  the 
14th  oentury,  and  a  fire  broke  out  in  1308,  which  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  it  as  well  as  the  church.  The  church  was  restored, 
but  the  palace  was  abandoned,  and  Gregory  XI.,  when  he  transferred 
his  residence  to  Rome  in  1377,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Vatican 
palace,  which  then  came  to  be  considered  as  the  residence  of  the 
pontiffs  till  the  17th  century,  when  they  went  to  reside  on  the  Qui- 
riniU.  Sixtus  V.  however  in  1586  ordered  a  new  palace  to  be  built 
next  to  the  Lateran  church,  which  was  not  finished  until  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death,  and  is  that  which  now  exists.  It  is  used 
at  present  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor;  and  there  is  also  a  laige  hospital 
on  the  other  side  of  the  square.  The  whole  vast  mass  of  buildings 
callod  by  the  name  of  Lateran  has  been  much  changed  from  what  it 
was  when  the  popes  resided  here.  The  interior  of  the  Basilica^  or 
church,  in  its  present  state,  was  completed  in  the  17th  century  by 
Clement  VIIL  and  Innocent  X,  and  the  splendid  front  was  raised 
by  Clement  XII.  The  church  has  a  nave  with  double  aisles,  and  is 
enriched  with  pillars  of  rare  marble,  statues,  paintings,  gildings,  and 
bronzes.  The  middle  gate,  which  is  of  bronze,  and  of  masterly  work- 
manship, was  taken  from  the  uSmilian  Basilica  in  the  Forum.  The 
statue  of  Constantine,  under  the  portico,  was  found  in  the  Thermeo 
of  that  emperor  on  the  Quirmal  Mount  The  ceiling  of  the  nave, 
which  is  carved  and  gilt,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  bronze 
mausoleum  of  Martin  V.  is  erected  in  the  nave.  Among  the  side 
chapels  that  belonging  to  the  Corsini  family  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Rome;  the  pillars,  walls,  and  pavement  are  of  valuable  stones,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  -Clement  XIL  consists  of  a  beautiful  urn  of  por- 
phyry, which  lay  under  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  The  altar  of  the 
BU)csed  Sacrament  is  adorned  with  four  fiuted  columns  of  gilt  bronae. 
The  cloisters,  which  date  from  the  13th  century,  have  some  curiou* 
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ffioiianicalB  of  the  miildia  agci.  In  every  respect  the  church  of  the 
Lateran  is  one  of  tho  most  interesting  iu  n  city  abounding  with  mag- 
Dtficeut  churches.  The  obelisk  of  Syene  granite  which  stiuds  in  the 
gquare  at  the  back  of  ilie  cliurcli  is  the  highest  in  Rome,  and  perhaps 
in  the  workl.  The  wliole  Iieight  of  the  obelisk,  pedestal  and  ornaments 
included,  is  about  150  feet  Tho  Baptistery  of  Constantine,  which 
adjoins  the  church,  is  rich  in  marble  pillars  and  paintings,  and  it 
contains  the  oldest  baptismal  font  in  Rome.  The  church  of  St.  John 
in  Latcrano  is  collegiate:  its  chapter  of  canons  and  prebendaries, 
instituted  ^y  Boniface  YIII.  in  1800,  has  at  its  head  a  Cardinal  Arch- 
priest. 

Under  the  fine  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  constructed 
by  Pope  SixtuB  V.  from  designs  by  Fontana,  is  the  celebrated  Scala 
Santa,  or  '  Holy  Staircase,'  which  is  said  to  contain  a  number  of  steps 
from  the  house  of  Pilate,  which  Jesus  Christ  ascended,  and  which  are 
held  in  great  veneration.  Pious  people  ascend  them  on  their  knees, 
and  to  prevent  the  steps  from  being  worn  out^  they  have  been  covered 
with  boards. 

East  of  the  Lateran,  and  iu  the  eastern  an^le  of  the  city,  stands 
the  Banilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Qerusalemme,  which  was  built  near  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense  by  the  empress  Helena.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  that  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  is 
deposited  in  it,  and  that  earth  brought  from  Jerusalem  was  mixed 
with  the  foundations.  This  basilica  was  consecrated  by  Si  Sylvester, 
and  has  been  often  repaired.  Underneath  the  church  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  which  is  deoorated  with  mosaics.  The  consecration  of  the 
Golden  Rose,  sent  by  the  Pope  annually  to  one  of  the  great  Catholic 
sovereigns,  taJces  place  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce. 

The  great  basilicas,  namely  St  Peter's,  St.  John,  Lateran,  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  Santa  Croce  in  Qerusalemme,  are  within  the  walls. 
Outside  the  walls  are  three  other  bacilicas  of  great  antiquity  and 
historical  interest.  1.  The  Ba!>ilica  of  San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mure  (or 
St.  Paul  without  the  walls),  about  4  miles  from  the  city  on  the  road 
to  Ostia,  was  founded  by  Constantine  the  Qreat  above  the  tomb  of 
the  apostle.  It  was  rebxiilt  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  on  the  oiiginal 
plan,  which  was  carefully  preserved  in  all  the  subsequent  repairs  and 
restorations.  This  church,  formerly  unrivalled  for  its  magnificence 
and  for  its  collection  of  Christian  antiquities,  after  divine  worship  had 
been  performed  in  it  for  about  1500  years,  was  destroyed  by  ute  in 
1824.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt^  and  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
in  1854.  The  site  of  this  church  is  exposed  to  malaria  in  the  summer 
months.  This  basilica  was  under  Uie  protection  of  the  kings  of 
England  before  the  Reformation.  2.  The  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo  is 
a  mile  outside  the  walls  on  the  road  to  TivolL  It  was  founded  by  the 
empress  Placidia,and  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pope  Pelaglus  II.  in  ▲.D.  578. 
The  portico,  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  of  which  are  twisted,  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  8th  century.  Among  the  vast  collection  of 
Christian  antiquities  in  this  church,  which  is  built  over  the  tomb  of 
Si  Lawrence,  are  two  marble  ambones,  or  pulpits,  relics  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  From  one  of  the  chapels  in  this  church  there  is 
a  descent  to  the  catacombs  of  Santa  Cyriaca.  3.  About  two  miles  out 
of  the  city,  on  the  Appian  way,  is  the  ^eisilica  of  San  Sebastiano, 
which  was  founded  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  the  present 
structure  was  erected  in  1611  by  Cardinal  Borghese.  The  sanctuary  is 
famous  for  its  relics.  Under  the  altar  of  one  of  the  chapels  is  the 
tomb  of  Si  Sebastian.  There  is  an  entrance  from  this  basilica  to  the 
celebrated  catacombs  of  Si  Callstus,  in  which  the  Christians  of  Pagan 
Rome  met  fur  divine  worship  and  for  concealment^  and  in  which  they 
buried  the  remains  of  martyrs  to  the  faith. 

The  palaces  of  the  nobiliiy  form  another  class  of  interesting  objects. 
They  are  generally  buildings  of  princely  magnitude  and  imposing 
style,  containing  vast  courts  and  long  ranges  of  spacious  apartments, 
and  Rome  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  these  than  any  other 
capital  in  the  world.  In  pomt  however  of  interior  comfort,  neatness, 
or  splendour,  most  of  them  are  sadly  deficient  The  walls  are  of 
Travertine,  or  Tiburtine  stone,  the  pillars  and  staircases  are  frequently 
of  marble  and  other  costly  materials.  The  ground-floor  is  either  let 
as  ^hops  or  used  for  coach-houses,  stables,  kitchens,  or  other  menial 
offices,  and  the  windows  are  guarded  with  a  strong  iron-grating,  without 
glass  behind  it,  which  gives  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building  the 
appearance  of  a  prison.  Several  of  the  Roman  palaces  are  partly  let 
to  lodgers,  and  the  owners  occupy  only  one  floor,  or  part  of  a  floor; 
the  building  beinj*  too  large  for  any  single  family  to  live  in,  except 
such  as  a  baronial  family  of  the  feudal  times  with  its  numerous 
dependents.  The  higher  and  wealthier  Roman  nobles  however,  the 
Borghese,  Colonna,  Doria,  Rospigliosi,  and  others,  still  retain  soilie- 
thing  of  that  feudal  state,  although  they  have  lost  their  feudal 
jurisdiction. 

The  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility  are  more  pleasant  than  their 
palaces,  aud  resemble  much  the  country-houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans 
of  old.  Several  of  the  villas  are  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  such  as 
Medici,  Piombino,  Mattei,  and  Corsini;  others  are  outfdde  of  the  walla, 
■nch  as  the  Villa  PamfiH,  on  the  Janiculum ;  Villa  Patrizi,  outside  of 
Porta  Pia;  and  the  Villa  Madama,  upon  Monte  Maria  The  Villa 
Albani,  although  plundered  by  the  French  in  1798,  has  recovered  so 
much  of  Its  treasures  as  to  be  reckoned  the  thtfd  Inuseum  of  anti- 
quities in  Rome,  and  next  to  the  Vaticnn  and  tho  Capitol.  Cardinal 
Alesfiandro  Albani,  who  created  this  noble  villa  aud  its  still  nobler 


museum  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life ;  he  was  a  man  of  taste  and  an  enthusiast  for  antiquity  and 
the  fine  arts.  Among  the  finest  sculptures  are— the  rilievo  of  Antmous, 
tho  Thetis  found  in  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuvium,  the 
Minerva,  the  Jupiter,  the  Apollo  Saumctonos,  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  the 
two  Caiyatides  representing  Grecian  basket-bearers,  tho  bassi-rilievi  of 
the  triumpli  of  M.  Aurelius  and  othei's.  The  contents  of  the  museum 
Aibani  are  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Winckelmann. 

The  Villa  Ivoi-ghese,  on  the  Pinciau  Mount,  outside  of  the  walls,  is 
well  known  for  its  gardens,  its  laurel  and  myrtle  groves,  its  fine  sheet 
of  water,  its  temple,  and  hippodrome.  The  fine  museum  of  ancient 
sculptures  was  sold  to  Napoleon  L,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre ;  but  it 
has  been  pai*tly  replaced  by  new  acquisitions. 

The  numerous  liaiidsome  fountains  form  another  peculiar  ornament 
of  modem  Rome  as  works  of  art,  independent  of  their  utility.  Rome 
is  better  supplied  with  good  water  than  most  contineniol  towns, 
and  was  much  more  abunaantly  supplied  in  ancient  times.  Of  the 
ancient  aqueducts  three  still  continue  to  carry  water  into  the  town, 
having  been  repaired  by  the  popes.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Acqua 
Vei^ne,  the  best  in  quality,  which  comes  from  near  the  ancient  CoUatia, 
14  miles  north  of  Rome :  it  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  lower  town, 
and  feeds  13  public  fountains,  of  which  those  of  Trevi,  of  La  Barcaccia 
in  Piazza  di  Spagna,  of  Piazza  Navona,  and  Farnese,  are  the  principal. 
The  second  is  the  Acqua  Felice,  the  ancient  Aqua  Marcia  and  Claudia, 
restored  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. :  it  comes  from  the  east,  and  supplies  the 
upper  or  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  feeds  27  public  fountains,  of 
which  that  of  Moses,  near  Porta  Pia,  that  of  Triton  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  and  that  of  Monte  Cavallo,  are  the  principaL  Tho  third 
aqueduct,  called  Acqua  Paola,  the  ancient  Alsietina,  enters  Rome  by 
the  Janiculum,  and  supplies  both  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  feed- 
ing the  Fontana  Paolina  and  the  splendid  fountains  before  Si  Peter's : 
passing  the  Ponte  Sisto  by  conduits,  it  supplies  the  adjoining  fountain 
and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Strada  Giulia. 

The  obelisks  which  adorn  most  of  the  squares  of  Rome  are  another 
peculiar  feature  of  this  city.  There  are  no  less  than  12  Egyptian 
obelisks,  most  of  them  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  erected  in  different 
parts  of  Roma  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Egypt  they 
removed  many  of  these  monuments  to  their  own  capital,  among  others 
that  of  the  Lateran,  which  is  the  largest  now  known,  its  shaft  being 
105  feet  (although  it  has  been  reduced,  a  portion  at  the  lower  part 
having  been  cut  off  in  consequence  of  being  fractured),  and  two  of 
its  sides  9  feet  8}  inches,  the  other  two  9  feci  This  obelisk  was  first 
conveyed  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  by  that 
emperor's  son,  Coustantius,  brought  from  the  latter  city  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  shaft  of  the  Lateran 
obelisk  weighs  about  445  tons  in  round  numbers.  Augustus  also  had 
previously  brought  two  from  Heliopolis.  That  which  was  originally 
placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus  by  Caligula,  and  now  stands  in  the  piazza 
of  Si  Peter's,  is  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Lateran,  though  supposed 
to  have  been  somewhat  abridged  of  its  original  dimensions.  The 
entire  height,  including  the  pedestal  and  the  ornament  at  top,  is  about 
1S2  feet ;  the  shaft  itself  is  88  feet,  and  8  feet  10  inches  square  at  its 
base,  and  5  feet  11  inches  at  the  other  end. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  generally  narrow,  like  those  of  most  old 
cities,  but  many  of  them  are  straight  and  regular,  and  the  great  number 
of  open  spaces,  such  as  squares,  gardens,  large  courts,  &a,  render 
the  town  generally  airy.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  made  of 
selci,  or  small  cubes  of  basaltic  stone,  not  very  agreeable  to  pedes- 
trians, especially  as  there  are  no  footpaths  except  along  the  Corso. 
The  streets  are  lighted  at  night  with  gas.  Rome  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  many  continental  towns,  in  being  provided  with  a 
regular  system  of  sewers,  partly  ancient  and  partly  modern. 

The  lower  town  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  Tiber, 
which  sometimes  rises,  in  seasons  of  extraordinary  rains,  from  25  feet 
to  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  whilst  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town  is  hardly  20  feet  above  the  leveL 

The  climate  of  Rome  in  ancient  times  was  considered  healthy  when 
compared  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  dense  population  of 
the  ancient  city,  its  elevated  position,  the  plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  the  convenience  of  an  admirable  system  of  sewers,  and 
other  circumstances  contributed  to  maintain  a  tolerable  siate  of  salu- 
brity within  the  walls.    Cicero  remarks  the  good  choice  of  those  who 


The  improvements  made  by  Augustus,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
town  after  the  great  fire  in  Nero's  time,  seem  to  have  had  a  gooi 
effect  on  the  salubriousness  of  the  city,  aud  Frontinus  (I  18)  observes 
that  the  increased  supply  of  water  by  means  of  additional  aqueducts 
had  contributed  to  render  the  atmosphere  purer  than  it  was  in  the  old 
times.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  barbarians,  we  read  of  the  abandonment  of  Porto,  Ostia,  Ardea, 
and  other  neighbouring  towns  in  consequence  of  the  malaria.  At  the 
same  time  a  gradual  removal  was  taking  place  within  the  walls ;  the 
population,  which  was  much  diminished,  was  leaving  the  southern  part 
of  the  city  for  the  northern,  the  hills  for  the  plain  of  the  Campus 
Martins. 
As  the  southern  hills,  the  C»lian,  Aventine,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline 
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became  abandoned,  th^  became  also  unhealthy,  for  popnlouBnesa  and 

salubrity  go  together  in  the  whole  Maremma  region.    But  still  the 

tinhealthiDess  of  the  city  was,  and  is,  much  less  in  degree  than  that 

of  the  country  without  the  walls,  and  especially  of  the  lowlands 

towards  the  sea-coast    There  are  families  and  wnole  religiou?  com- 

muDities  that  live  all  the  year  round  on  the  desolate  hills  of  old  Rome 

without  any  remarkable  InconTonience,  though  no  one  would  yenture 

to  spend  the  summer  months,  at  least  from  ohoioe,  outside  of  the 

walla  between  Rome  and  the  sea.    The  miasmata  which  produce  the 

malaria,  emanate  from  the  yolcanic  soil  of  the  Campagno,  acted  upon 

by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun ;  they  seem  to  be  of  a  dense  heavy 

nature,  seldom  rising  very  high  above  the  ground  unless  wafted  by  the 

winds.    Walls  appear  to  stop  their  advance,  6xe  dispels  them,  and 

house  foundations  and  payements  prevent  their  emanation. 

It  seems  now  proved  that  whenever  the  population  has  decreased 
within  Rome,  from  political  and  other  causes,  the  air  has  become  less 
wholesome,  and  that  the  thinly-inhabited  districts  are,  independently 
of  their  situation,  unwhol  -some  in  summer,  when  compared  with  the 
more  populous  ports  of  the  town.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Corso  and  the  lower  town  in  general,  and  even  the  low  filthy  quarter 
of  the  Jews,  are  salubrious,  whilst  the  eastern  part  of  the  fine  street 
of  Porta  Pia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  that  of 
the  Lateran  are  considered  unhealthy  in  summer,  although  they  are 
on  comparatively  high  ground.  The  parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Pincian  which  are  built  upon  are  the  most  deairable  situations  in 
modem  Rome  for  fresh  air  and  health.  On  the  other  aide  of  the 
river  the  thinly-built  district  of  La  Lungara  and  the  Vatican  ere  con- 
sidered unhealthy  in  summer,  whilst  the  densely-peopled  part  of 
Trastevere  is  less  complained  of  The  fact  is,  that  wnerever  the 
population  gets  thin  and  miserable,  the  malaria  will  gain  ground ;  it 
will  take  possession  of  houses  and  gardens  from  which  the  warmth  of 
the  blazing  hearth,  and  the  cheering  breath  of  human  life,  and  the 
cares  of  domestic  industry  haye  disappeared. 

The  temperature  of  Rome  is  generally  mild  and  genial  Froata 
occur  in  January ;  but  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  lower  than 
26"*  Fahr.,  and  the  mid-day  sun  generally  produces  a  thaw.  The 
tramontana,  or  north  wind,  sometimes  however  blows  cold  and 
piercing  for  days  together.  Snow  falls  at  times,  but  it  seldom  remains 
on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  day.  Ornnge-trees  thrive  in  the  open 
air;  but  lemon-trees  require  covering  during  the  winter  months. 
Rains  are  frequent  and  heayy  in  November  and  December,  but  fogs 
are  rare.  In  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  at  times  oppressive, 
especially  when  the  pcirocco,  or  south  wind,  blows.  The  hour  which 
follows  sunset  is  considered  the  most  unwholesome  in  summer,  and 
people  ayoid  exposure  to  the  open  air.  The  sky  of  Rome  has  been 
admired  by  most  travellers  for  its  soft  transparent  ught,  its  ultramarine 
blue  tinge,  and  the  splendid  colours  of  the  sunset,  which  Claude  has 
BO  well  rendered. 

Antiquities:  Batkt, — The  Baths  of  Titus  were  constructed  near  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre  about  A.D.  80,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
golden  house  of  Nero,  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Esquiline.  The 
ruins  stand  now  in  a  vmeyard.  The  Baths  of  Trajan,  partly  on  the 
same  site,  and  adjoining  those  of  Titus,  were  commenced  by  Domitian 
and  finished  by  Trajan :  they  extended  towards  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Yincoli,  which  they  almost  touched.  (In  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Yincoli  is  Michel  Augelo's  celebrated  statue  of  Moses.)  The 
Baths  of  Trajan  resemble  very  much  ^ose  of  Diocletian  in  plan :  they 
occupy  an  area  of  about  1100  feet  by  800  feet  One  of  the  great 
hemicydes  near  the  northern  angle  still  remains.  On  the  shorter 
sides,  near  the  eastern  and  southern  angles,  are  the  remains  of  two 
hemicycles  with  niches  for  statues.  The  long  side  opposite  the  Colos- 
seum contains  in  the  centre  the  remains  of  a  great  semicircular 
theatre.  There  aro  few  (and  those  few  are  unintelligible)  remains  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  building.  Part  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero 
remains  under  the  Baths  of  Trajan.  In  the  passages  and  chambers  of 
this  house  there  are  still  some  elegant  arabesque  decorations,  the 
colours  of  which  in  many  parts  are  still  yery  yivid. 

The  Baths  of  Constantine  were,  according  to  Victor,  in  the  re^on  of 
the  Quirinal  They  were  erected  about  A.D.  8126,  and  were  repaired  in 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  In  1519  some  of  the  ruins  were  still 
in  existence,  but  they  disappeared  about  1527.  Palladio  restored  the 
plan,  and  in  the  reign  of  Clement  XII.  an  excavation  was  made  on 
their  site,  when  a  magnificent  portico,  with  an  ornamented  ceiling, 
and  walls  painted  with  historical  subjects,  were  discovered. 

The  Baths  of  Diocletian,  situated  on  the  Viminal,  were  erected  by 
Diocletian  about  A.D.  802.  They  were  of  yast  dimensions.  The 
extensive  and  capacious  ruins  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
monastery,  and  Michel  Angelo  transformed  the  ancient  tepidarium, 
the  caldarium,  and  a  part  of  the  frigidarium  into  a  church  with  its 
dependenciea.  The  church  is  called  Santa  Maria  degli  Angell  The 
rest  of  the  ruins  consist  of  laige  brick  masses  with  arones  of  enormous 
span  :  some  of  these  masses  still  support  parts  of  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
On  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  Michel  Angelo  constructed  a  spacious 
and  elegant  cloister. 

The  Baths  of  Agrippa  were  inclosed  within  the  space  circumscribed 
by  the  square  of  the  Pantheon,  the  street  of  the  Theatre  della  Valle, 
the  street  of  the  Stimmate,  and  that  of  QesiL  They  occupied  a 
space  about  500  feet  from  east  to  west  and  700  feet  from  north  to 


south.    The  Pantheon  has  been  sometimes  considered  a  part  of  these 
baths. 

The  Baths  of  Nero  were  situated  on  the  ground  which  stretches 
from  east  to  west  between  the  square  of  the  Panthoon  and  the  squaie 
Della  Madama.  Eusebius  fixes  the  date  of  their  construction  at  A.D.  85. 
One  hemicyde  alone  of  these  baths  exists  in  the  inn  of  the  Piazxa 
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The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  commenced  about  a.d.  212,  and  continued 
by  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  are  situated  on  a  prolongation 
of  the  Aventine,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  San  Sebastian.  They  are 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  ruins  in  Rome;  but  being  stripped  of 
their  marbles,  columns,  stuccoes,  and  paintings,  they  consist  only  of 
vast  and  lofty  walls,  corbels,  and  niches  of  brick  and  tile,  and  for  the 
ordinary  spectator  possess  in  this  dilapidated  state  little  interest  The 
ruins  stand  in  three  separate  yineyards. 

Temple$.'~The  ruins  of  the  temple  erected  by  Maxentius  to  tht 
memory  of  his  son  Romulus,  are.  vulgarly  called  the  Stables  of  the 
Circus  of  Caracalhi.  They  are  situated  in  a  large  indosure  formmg 
part  of  the  villa  of  Maxentius  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  gate  of  San  Sebastian.  The  lower  part  or  basement  is  purely 
sepulchral,  with  niches  for  the  sepulchral  urns.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted, 
and  supported  by  a  huge  central  pier. 

The  Temple  of  Vest%  situated  in  the  Forum  Boarium  near  the 
Tiber,  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  is  of  a  puiv 
Qreek  styl&  Twenty  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  nineteen  remain, 
surrounded  the  circular  cella,  which  was  formed  of  masonry  in  the 
Qreek  taste.  These  columns  are  of  Parian  marble,  and  fluted;  they 
are  raised  on  a  series  of  steps,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed  or 
removed.  T^e  ancient  entablature  and  roof  are  wanting,  and  the 
latter  is  supplied  by  an  ugly  tile  covering. 

The  Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  is  situated 
almost  opposite  the  circular  temple  of  Vesta.  A  pot  of  the  cella  con* 
structed  with  large  masses  of  travertine,  and  e^;ht  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  remain  partly  walled  up  in  the  church.  The  fluted  whito 
marble  columns  are  in  a  good  style,  and  of  the  composite  order. 

The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  originally  built  by  Servius  TuUins 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  buint  and  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
republic.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  constructed  of  travertine  stone 
and  tufa,  and  stuccoed  with  a  fine  and  hard  marble  stucco.  The 
hexastyle  portico  of  the  Ionic  order  has  been  walled  up  between  the 
columns,  and  an  engaged  intercolumniation  is  continued  on  the  walls 
of  the  cella.  The  temple  is  placed  on  a  high  moulded  basement,  and 
was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns  support  an  entabla- 
ture, the  cornice  is  bold,  and  the  frieze  is  decorated  with  festoons 
supported  by  infantine  figures,  and  intermixed  with  skulls  of  oxen 
and  candelabra. 

The  Temple  of  Fortune  is  situated  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the 
Clirus  Capitolinus.    On  the  entablature  is  the  following  inscription: 

8BNATTS  FOPYLVBQYS  BOM AVTS 
nrOBlTDIO  OOKSTMITTH  BSBTITyiT. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  situated  also  on  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus, was  built  by  Augustus,  and  is  supposed  to  haye  been  restored 
by  Septimius  Seyerus  and  Caracalla.  The  portico  was  hexastyle^  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  white  Luna  marble.  The  columns  are 
deeply  fluted.  Upon  the  frieze  are  carved  instruments  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  decorations  which  remain  indicate  that  the  building  was 
highly  ornamented. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Concord  which  stood  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  there  remain  onl^  the  ruins  of  the  cella,  which  was  originally 
covered  with  giallo  antico  and  pavonazsetto.  The  payement  was 
formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material,  and  numerous  fragments  disco- 
vered  in  the  late  excayations  prove  that  it  was  profusely  enriched 
with  ornamental  carvings  and  statues,  and  that  it  was  also  destroyed 
by  fire. 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius  is  in  the  Forum  of  Antoninus,  now 
the  Piazza  della  Pietra,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Column  of 
M.  Aurelius  AntoninuSi  Eleven  large  Corinthian  colunms,  which  are 
much  injured,  remain  on  the  north  side,  and  support  a  white  marble 
architrave;  the  rest  of  the  entablature,  being  much  ruined,  was 
restored  with  stucco.  The  columns  haye  been  walled  together,  and 
form  the  front  of  the  prosent  Custom-house,  in  the  court  of  which 
there  aro  several  fragments  of  yaulting  adorned  with  smik  panelsi 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  was  erected  by  the  senate 
to  the  emperor  and  his  wife  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The-  two 
sides  of  the  cells,  once  clothed  with  marble,  remain,  as  well  as  Uie 
magnificent  marble  entablaturo  over  them.  The  hexastyle  portico, 
with  the  rotum  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  single 
piece  of  Carystian  or  CipoUino  marble,  still  supports  a  considerable 
part  of  the  entablaturo.  In  the  frieze  aro  griffins^  candelabra,  and 
other  ornaments,  in  a  fine  style  of  art  On  the  ruins  of  the  cella  has 
been  erected  the  churoh  of  San  Loronzo  in  Miranda. 

The  Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  a  ciroular  temple  in  the 
Forum  Romanum,  near  the  temple  of  Antoninus  uid  Faustina.  In 
the  year  527,  this  building  was  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the  church  of 
Santi  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  erected  by  Felix  IV.  Urban  VIII.  applied 
the  present  Etruscan  bronze  door,  found  &t  Perugia,  and  placed  the 
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two  antique  porphyry  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  in  their  present 
Bituations. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  called  also  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  was 
built  by  Mazentius,  and  after  his  death  dedicated  by  Constantine. 
This  edifice,  which  consisted  of  three  naves,  has  the  northern-most 
ftill  in  good  preservation,  and  divided  into  three  great  arches,  em- 
bracing the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  The  centre  arch,  at  a  later 
period,  was  altered  into  the  form  of  k  tribune.  The  vaultings  of  all 
three  are  decorated  with  enormous  sunk  panels  and  stuccoed  orna- 
ments, and  the  walls  with  niches.  The  southernmost  nave  was  similar, 
but  without  a  tribune.  All  except  the  indications  of  the  piers  have 
disappeared,  as  well  as  the  great  central  nave,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  was  Uie  principal  tribune,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  vaulted  ceiling  on  the  ground.  Winding  brick  staircases 
led  up  to  the  roof ;  one  is  still  almost  entire. '  The  building  was  300 
feet  long  and  220  feet  wide.  The  principal  facade  faced  the  Colosseum, 
and  part  of  an  external  arcade  remains  in  this  direction.  The  pavement 
was  of  giallo  antico,  pavonazzetto,  and  cipollino.  At  a  later  period 
this  building  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  at  which  time  an 
entrance  was  formed  towards  the  Palatine,  on  the  Via  Sacra. 

The  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  was  a  circular  domed  temple  of 
brick,  erected  probably  about  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  circum- 
ference has  nine  niches  for  statues,  seven  of  which  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins  at  different  times.  Only  a  part  of  its  bare  walls  and 
a  smaQ  portion  of  the  dome,  with  the  buttresses  to  secure  it  against  a 
lateral  thrust,  now  remain. 

The  Temple  of  Nerva,  situated  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  was  conse- 
crated by  Trajan  to  the  memory  of  Nerva;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  edifices  in  Rome.  Only  three  columns  and  a  pilaster, 
partly  buried  in  the  ground,  on  the  south  side,  now  remain. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Colonna  gardens  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Elagabalua  It  was 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  highly  enriched,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
two  great  masses  that  are  left — a  part  of  an  architrave  and  frieze,  and 
the  angle  of  the  pediment.  Many  fragments  of  sculpture  dug  up  in 
the  gardens  have  been  fixed  in  walls  at  the  back  of  these  two  masses. 
The  site  was  eminently  calculated  for  a  colossal  temple,  as  the  entire 
height  of  the  building  would  have  been  visible  from  most  parts  of 
Rome, 

The  Temple  of  Janus  no  longer  exists,  but  its  site  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  junction  of  the  four  great  forums,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
the  Basilica  Pauli. 

A  temple  for  a  long  time  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and 
afterwards  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  is  situated  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  next  to  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The 
ruin  consists  of  three  marble  Corinthian  fluted  columns  on  an  isolated 
basement  of  travertine;  the  columns  support  a  part  of  the  highly 
enriched  entablature,  which  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  propor- 
tions and  execution  of  this  fragment  are  the  very  finest,  and,  since 
the  restoration  of  true  architecture,  it  has  served  as  the  great  model 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  Of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
originally  built  by  the  Tarquins,  burnt  B.c.  83,  and  rebuilt  by  Sulla, 
there  remain  only  some  vast  substructions  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Caffarelli  Palace.  A  temple  was  built  to  ^sculapius  on  the  island  of 
the  Tiber,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  convent  and  church  of 
San  Bartolomeo. 

GiUea, — Many  of  the  gates  of  ancient  Rome  still  remain,  most  of 
them  having  been  rebuilt  by  Honorius  or  Belisarius.  We  mention  the 
following : — Porta  San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Honorius,  a  d.  402,  and  called 
Tiburtina  from  its  leading  to  Tivoli ;  it  also  opened  out  on  the  Via 
CoUatina.  This  gate  is  attached  to  the  monument  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  aqueducts,  the  Aqua  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia^  which  bears 
an  inscription  alluding  to  the  repairs  made  by  Caracalla.  The 
aqueduct  called  Marcia  is  commemorated  by  a  coin  of  the  Marcii, 
which  possibly  may  represent  the  original  monument. 

The  Porta  Maggiore,  situated  at  the  spot  called  the  'SpesVetus.' 
Here  ere  the.  ancient  gates  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  Via  PneDestina, 
formed  by  the  monument  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct.  The  magnificence 
of  these  gateways  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure  perhaps,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  passing  over  them.  The  three  great 
inscriptions  on  the  attic  above  the  gateways  show,  first,  that  Tiberius 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  brought  to  Rome  the  Claudian  waters  com- 
posed of  the  Cerulean  and  Curtian  streams,  and  also  the  Aniene 
Nova.  The  second  indicates  the  restoration  by  Vespasian ;  and  the 
third,  that  by  Titus.  This  magnificent  fa9ade  consists  of  two  great 
archwi^s,  and  three  piers,  each  decorated  with  two  rusticated  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  a  rustic  basement,  and  supporting 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  Above  these  is  the  lofty  attic  in  which 
are  the  two  water-channels.  This  attic  is  surmounted  with  a  cornice. 
Severe  in  character,  this  structure  is  one  of  the  best  preserved,  and 
one  of  the  most  imposing  architectural  masses  in  Rome.  From  this 
gate  may  be  seen  the  four  aqueducts,  Julia,  Tepula,  Marcia,  and 
Aniene  Vetus. 

The  Porta  San  Paolo,  substituted  by  Honorius  for  the  ancient  gates 
of  Servius  called  Trigemina,  Minucia,  Kavalis,  and  Lavemalis.  Being 
built  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  it  was  called  also  Ostiensis.  The  present 
gate  was  rebuilt  by  Belisariup,  who  constructed  it  on  a  new  level,  the 


ancient  being  26  palms  lower.    The  internal  gate  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Belisarius.  and  is  formed  with  a  double  arch. 

The  Porta  del  Popolo,  the  Flaminian  Qate,  the  chief  entrance  into 
Rome,  was  built  by  Honorius  on  a  site  a  little  higher  up  than  the 
present  gate,  towards  the  Pincian  hill,  on  a  slight  elevation ;  it  was 
removed  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries  to  its  present  situation. 
The  name  of  Porta  del  Popolo  was  given  to  it  in  the  15th  century. 
Aided  by  Vignola,  Pius  IV.  deoorated  the  external  front,  after  the 
design  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  internal  decoration  of  this  gateway  is 
by  Bernini. 

The  Porta  Latina,  flanked  by  round  brick  towers,  is  built  up  in 
the  walls  near  the  modern  gate  of  San  Sebastiano,  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  city.  On  a  spot  near  it  St.  John  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  a.d.  96.  Inside  the  walls,  between  the  Porta  Latina 
and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  is  the  tomb  of  Scipio. 

The  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  the  ancient  Porta  Appia,  presents  two 
fine  semicircular  towers  of  brickwork  resting  on  substructions  of  solid 
marble.    Inside  of  it  is  the  arch  of  Drusus. 

The  Porta  San  Pancrazio,  on  the  Janiculum,  is  probably  the  ancient 
Porta  Janiculensis.  Outside  the  walls  between  this  gate  and  St. 
Peter's  are  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  PamfilL  It  was*  here  the  French 
commenced  their  operations  against  Rome  in  the  siege  of  1849. 

Tombs  and  Monuments. — Among  the  ancient  tombs  not  the  least 
remarkable  is  the  sepulchre  of  Eutysaces  the  Baker,  which  is  situated 
at  the  junction  in  Biviis  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  Prsenestina, 
close  to  the  monument  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct  The  tomb  of 
C.  Poblicius  Bibulus  stood  originally  without  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius ;  it  stands  now  at  the  extremity  of  the  Corso,  and  consists  of 
two  stories,  one  of  which  is  buried  in  the  soil.  This  monument 
appears  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  Augustan  age.  The  tomb  of 
the  Claudii,  a  mass  of  shapeless  rubble,  stands  on  the  Via  Marforio 
almost  opposite  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 

The  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
for  the  ashes  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  situated  near  the  Porta  San  Paolo, 
is  a  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry  covered  with  slabs  of  white  marble, 
and  is  erected  on  a  basement  of  travertine.  In  the  centre  is  a  small 
vaulted  sepulchral  chamber,  decorated  with  arabesques,  of  which 
some  brilliantly  coloured  portions  remain.  At  the  angles  are  two 
Doric  fluted  columns  of  white  marble  placed  on  pedestals,  and  on  one 
of  two  bases  which  have  been  discovered,  was  a  bronze  foot,  which, 
from  an  inscription  on  the  base,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue 
of  Caius  Cestius.  * 

The  Tomb  of  Scipio  is  situated  on  a  cross-road  connecting  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  Via  Latina.  The  chambers  are  irregularly  excavated 
in  the  tufa  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been  turned  into  a  tomb,  having 
been  originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  building  materials. 
The  ancient  entrance  consists  of  a  rude  arch  upon  peperino  imposts, 
and  appears  to  have  been  partly  covered  with  stucco  and  painted. 
Over  the  arch  is  a  stout  moulding,  upon  which  there  was  anciently  a 
second  story.  Several  slabs  of  marble  with  inscriptions  are  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  passages  and  chambers  cut  in  the  tufa.  An  elegant 
sarcophagus  of  peperino  with  a  bust  of  the  same  material  were  found 
in  one  of  these  chambers,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  constructed  on  an  eminence  on  the 
side  of  the  Appian  way,  a  little  beyond  the  Circus  of  Romulus,  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Camellia  Metella,  daughter  of  Quintus 
Metellus,  and  wife  of  Crajssus,  is  round  in  form,  and  placed  on  a 
square  basement  constructed  with  magoificent  blocks  of  travertine. 
It  is  surmoimted  with  a  beautiful  decorated  frieze  and  an  elegant 
cornice,  from  which  most  probably  rose  a  dome  or  a  conical-formed 
roof,  now  destroyed.  In  its  place  there  is  a  battlemented  wall,  built 
A.D.  1300,  which  indicates  its  change  from  a  sepulchre  to  a  fortress. 
In  the  time  of  Paul  III.  a  sarcophagus  was  found  here,  which  was 
placed  in  the  cortile  of  the  Famese  palace  in  Rome. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  constructed  by  Augustus,  between 
the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  destroyed  in  1167 
in  a  popular  tumult,  and  became  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  building  was 
of  circular  form,  220  Roman  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  probably 
domed.  Rouud  the  inner  circumference  were  thirteen  sepulchral 
chambers  and  an  ample  chamber  in  the  centre.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  the  remains  of  this  edifice  were  turned  into  an  amphi- 
theatre for  bull-fights  and  fireworks.  Two  obelisks  without  hierogly- 
phics, which  formerly  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mausoleum,  now 
adorn  the  piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  QuirinaL 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  called  Castle  of  San  Angelo,  erected 
by  Hadrian  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  within  the  gardens  of 
Domitia.  This  building  consists  of  a  circular  tower  whose  present  ' 
diameter  is  188  feet,  placed  on  a  quadrilateral  basement,  each  side  of  i 
which  is  253  feet  It  was  once  highly  decorated,  but  no  vestiges  of 
the  decorative  part  remain.  Procopius,  who  described  it  in  the  6th 
century,  before  it  was  injured,  says  it  was  built  of  Parian  marble,  and 
adorned  with  statues,  both  of  men  and  horses,  of  the  same  material. 
('Gk>th.,'  lib.  L)  Between  the  time  of  the  rebuUding  of  the  walls  of 
Rome  by  Honorius  and  the  Gothic  war,  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
turned  into  a  fortress,  but  without  injury  to  the  decorations.  During 
the  wars  with  the  Qoths,  the  Romans,  being  shut  up  in  the  building, 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  down  the  statues  on  their 
besiegers.    In  the  10th  century  it  was  fortified^  and  it  has  been  since 
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extended  and  strengthened  by  the  popes.  Tho  ancient  doorway  ia 
ftitaated  immediately  in  front  of  the  bridge ;  a  apiral-way  led  to  the 
sepalchral  chambers  at  the  Bummit  of  the  buildmg;  part  of  the  white 
moaaic  floor  with  which  the  way  was  paved  is  still  remaimng. 

Bridges. — The  Pons  £llus,  now  Ponte  San  Angelo,  crosses  the  Tiber 
immediately  opposite  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  It  was  constructed 
by  Hadrian  as  an  entrance  to  his  mausoleum  and  the  gardens  of 
Bomitia,  in  which  he  also  built  his  circus.  The  whole  of  this  bridge 
is  ancient  except  the  parapets,  some  trifling  restorations  of  masonry, 
and  a  amall  arch  on  the  side  of  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo.  It  consists 
of  thi*ee  lai^e  and  two  amall  arches,  with  buttresses  attached  to  the 
piers  and  starlings  projecting  beyond  them.  It  is  decorated  with 
modem  statues. 

The  Pons  Milvius,  now  Ponte  Molle,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  rather  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  city.  The  construction  of  this  bridge  is  attributed 
to  ^milius  Scauru9,  about  B.a  100.  A  part  only  of  the  bridge  is 
ancient.  Nicholas  V.  restored  it  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
up  to  which  period  the  extremities  consisted  of  wooden  drawbridges. 

The  PocsSublicius,  or  Sublician  Bridge,  first  erected  by  Ancus  Marcius 
of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
rebuilt  of  stone  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  the  censor,  from  whom  it 
took  the  name  of  iEmilian.  It  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
in  little  more  than  six  centuries  after  was  destroyed  by  a  great  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  The  basements 
of  the  piers  are  vbible  when  the  water  is  low.  From  a  coin  of  the 
^milii  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  arches,  and  was  adorned 
with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  censor. 

The  Pons  Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Curator  Viarum,  A.u.a  690, 
connects  the  city  with  the  Isola  Tiburtina,  and  is  the  best  preserved 
of  the  ancient  Roman  bridges.  Pons  Qratianus  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Pons  Fabricius,  connecting  the  Isola  Tiburtina  with  Trastevere. 
It  was  constructed  about  ▲.D.  367. 

The  Pons  Janlculensls,  now  Ponte  Sisto,  connecting  Trastevere  with  the 
city  above  the  Fabrician  Bridge,  appears  to  have  been  restored  by  one 
of  the  emperors.    It  was  reconstructed  in  1774. 

The  Pons  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  now  called  Ponte  Rotto,  was  below 
the  Fabrician  and  Qratian  bridges,  and  above  the  Sublician ;  only  three 
arches  of  it  remain  on  the  Trastevere  side.  It  was  first  built  by 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanns,  and  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  It  was 
a  very  handsome  bridge,  and  had  a  roof  supported  by  marble  columns. 
Being  carried  off  by  a  great  flood,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Pius  III.,  and 
again  by  Ghregory  XI II.  in  1675 ;  after  which  it  broke  down,  and  has 
not  been  repaired  since. 

The  PonsTriumphalis,  called  also  Pons  Vaticanus,  was  constructed  in  a 
bend  of  the  river  near  the  Vatican.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  built 
by  Caligula  or  Nero  as  a  means  of  easy  access  to  their  gardens  on  the 
Vatican.  It  appears  to  have  been  ruined  about  the  5th  oenturv  :  some 
remains  of  the  rubble  piers  of  this  bridge  may  be  seen  when  the  water 
is  low. 

Theairei, — Of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  built  by  and  named  after 
Pompey  the  Great,  there  are  some  ruins  under  the  Palazzo  Pio,  near 
the  Campto  di  Fiore. 

The  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  built  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to  Mar- 
cellus,  son  of  Octavia,  his  sister,  in  honour  of  whom  he  named  the 
portico  attached  to  this  theatre.  This  was  tho  second  solid  theatre 
constructed  in  Rome,  and  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  upper  of  which 
is  entirely  lost.  The  remains  of  this  building  are  in  the  Piazza  Mon- 
tanara,  and  a  small  part  near  the  entrance  to  the  P&laazo  Orsini.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  was  the  Palladian  model  of  the  Roman  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders. 

The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  well  characterised  by 
Byron  in  its  present  state  as 
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A  noble  wreck  In  ruinous  perfection. 
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was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  the  site 
of  the  great  pond  formed  by  Nero  within  the  extent  of  his  Domua 
Aurea.  The  following  brief  description  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
exterior  of  this  building  when  perfect : — Its  form  is  that  of  an  ellipse, 
the  axes  of  which  are  620  feet  and  518  feet  long  respectively.  The 
arena  is  287  feet  long  and  180  feet  broad.  The  diffiarence  between 
the  external  and  internal  diameters  (166  feet  6  inches  at  each  end)  is 
occupied  by  four  corridors  and  two  blocks  of  radiating  substructions 
— in,  or  between,  which  are  the  staircases  and  ways  from  the  outer 
corridors  to  the  inner,  and  to  the  arena,  together  with  the  concentric 
or  encircling  walls  which  gird  the  structure,  separate  the  corridors,  and 
inclose  the  arena.  Two  of  the  surrounding  corridors  lie  together,  or 
adjoin  each  other,  on  the  outer  side ;  and  in  this  particular  the  Colos- 
seum exceeds  every  other  structure  of  the  kind,  all  tho  rest  having 
but  one  only ;  it  thus  acquires  a  second  gallery,  in  which  also  it  is 
singular.  The  space  covered  by  this  edifice  is  little  short  of  six  acres. 
The  outer  encircling  wall  is  pierced  with  80  openings,  leaving  of 
course  an  equal  number  of  piera;  every  opening  is  arched,  and  in  or 
against  every  pier  is  a  column  projecting  about  half  its  diameter,  and 
supporting  an  entablature  which  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  all  round 
the  structure.  With  the  exception  of  the  four  central  openings,  which 
lie  on  the  diameters  of  the  ellipse,  and  are  each  nearly  two  feet  wider 
than  the  rest,  all  the  openings  are  very  nearly  the  same,  their  width 
being  1 4  feet  6  ipches.  An  exactly  similar  series  of  arches,  diminished 


only  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  extent  of  the  ellipse,  separates  the 
second  corridor  from  the  first ;  and  another,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  second  series  that  the  second  does  to  the  first,  or  outer,  boondi 
the  second  oorridor. 

The  external  elevation  of  the  Colosseum  (which  alone  can  be  noticed, 
as  a  detailed  description  of  the  building  is  given  in  another  part  of 
the  '  English  Cyclopsodia')  is  composed  of  three  stories  of  attached 
or  engaged  columns  with  their  usual  accessories,  and  a  pilastraded 
ordinance,  forming  a  species  of  attic,  which  is  pierced  with  windows 
— one  in  every  other  interspace.  The  lowest  ordinance  of  columns 
rests  on  the  upper  step  of  the  substructions,  or  bn  the  ground-floor  of 
the  structure ;  it  is  of  what  is  termed  the  Doric  style.  The  inter- 
vening arches  are  semicircular;  they  spring  from  moulded  imposts, 
and  have  moulded  archivolts  on  their  outer  faces.  The  second  ordi- 
nance  is  in  the  Roman  Ionic  style,  having  voluted  capitals  to  the 
columns ;  and  the  third  is  in  the  Corinthian  or  foliated  style :  these 
rest  upon  continued,  but  recessed,  stylo bata ;  their  entablatures  are 
unbroken  throughout,  and  the  arches  in  the  interoolumniations  in  both 
correspond  exactly — except  in  minor  details — with  thoM  of  the  lowest 
or  Doric  ordinance.  The  pilasters  have  foliated  capitals  also,  and  are 
called  composite ;  they  rest  on  deep  plinths  under  which  there  is  a 
continued  and  recessed  dado  superimposing  the  Corinthian  entabia* 
ture ;  this  dado  is  pierced  with  holes  or  small  windows  alternating 
with  those  of  the  ordinance  above,  to  give  light  to  the  corridor  behind 
the  lower  and  under  the  upper  gallery  on  the  inside.  The  crowning 
entablature,  which  runs  its  cornice  round  in  one  unbroken  line,  is 
made  bold  and  effective  by  deep  modilUon  blocks  or  consoles  occupying 
the  whole  depth  of  the  frieze. 

The  Amphitheatre  Castrensis,  a  small  brick  amphitheatre,  erected 
probably  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  originally  stood 
without  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  but  during  the  reign  of  Honorius 
it  was  employed  to  form  part  of  the  new  inclosure,  and  the  arehes 
were  filled  up.  On  the  inside  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse  on  its  greatest 
axis  is  all  that  can  be  discerned  ;  but  externally  the  engaged  Corinthian 
columns  of  the  lower  order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are  well  pre- 
served; of  the  upper  order  there  only  remain  a  pilaster  and  part  of 
an  arch. 

Arches. — The  Areh  of  Titus,  which  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  was  erected  by  Domitian  in  honour  of 
Titus  and  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  of  Pentelio  marble,  and  of 
an  elegant  design,  but  with  only  one  areh.  On  the  sides  of  the  piers 
under  the  arch,  which  is  highly  decorated,  are  two  very  fine  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating  the  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews.  In  one  of  them  is 
represented  the  golden  table,  the  trumpets  and  horns  of  silver,  and  the 
golden  candlestick  with  its  branches.  The  triumph  of  Titus  is  repre- 
sented alao  on  the  friesse  on  the  outside  of  the  areh. 

The  Areh  of  Septimius  Severus,  erected  ▲.ix  205  by  the  senate  and 
Roman  people,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons  Caracalla 
and  Qeta,  for  their  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  other  oriental 
nations.  This  areh  is  also  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  arohways  and 
transverse  arohways  through  the  piers  of  the  centre  arch.  Etich  front 
is  decorated  with  four  fluted  columns,  and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs. 
Above  the  attic  was  a  marble  group  representing  the  emperor  and  his 
two  sons,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  hor8e|.  The  whole  of  the  mould- 
ings and  the  vaulting  are  highly  enriched  with  carved  ornaments. 

The  Areh  of  Constantine,  erected  in  commemoration  of  his  great 
victory  over  Maxentlus,  stands  near  the  Meta  Sudans,  and  fronting  the 
Colosseum.  It  is  formed  with  three  arohways,  adorned  with  four 
beautiful  columns  of  giallo  antico  on  each  side,  and  enriched  with 
many  fine  bas-reliefs  and  statues.  Above  the  attic  was  a  triumphal 
quadriga.     The  roadway  passes  under  the  arch. 

The  Areh  of  Dolabella.  This  single  areh  of  travertine  was  con- 
structed A.D.  10,  by  the  consuls  Publius  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Caius 
Junius  Silanus.  It  stands  near  the  churoh  of  San  Qiovanni  and  Paolo, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the  Campus  Hartialis, 
where  the  Equiria,  or  equestrian  games  in  honour  of  Mars,  were  cele- 
brated, when  the  Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber. 

The  Aroh  of  Qallienusi  upon  the  site  of  the  Ksquiline  gate,  dedicated 
to  Qallienus  and  Salonina,  by  Marous  Aurelius  Victor.  The  gate  is 
formed  of  a  single  aroh,  adorned  with  four  pilasters,  and  flanked  with 
two  buttresses,  a  part  of  one  of  which  remains  on  the  side  towards 
the  churoh  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiora  The  structure  is  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine. 

The  Aroh  of  Drusus,  erected  across  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  senate^  to  Claudius  Nero  Drusus,  father  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  It  consists  of  one  aroh  only,  adorned  on  each  side 
with  two  marble  columns  of  the  Composite  order ;  above  the  entabla- 
ture are  the  remains  of  a  pediment,  and  there  was  aUio  an  attia 
Caracalla  used  the  aroh  as  part  of  the  line  of  his  aqueduct  for  his 
Thermee. 

The  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  situated  in  the  Velabrum,  is  square, 
105  palms  on  each  face,  with  a  large  areh  in  each  fronts  forming  an 
open  vaulted  apace.  In  each  of  the  pien  supporting  the  aroh  are 
twelve  niches  in  two  rows,  between  which  were  small  columns  as  a 
decoration  forming  a  double  order.  The  construction  is  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  white  marble.  The  upper  part  is  ruined.  The  build- 
ing was  held  by  the  Frangipanl  at  a  fortress. 

Tho  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  situated  also  in  the  Velabrum,  anddoM 
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to  the  Arch  of  Janua,  is  a  small  stmoture  highly  emiohed,  and  eonsiste 
of  a  single  opening,  square  in  form,  and  supported  on  broad  pilasters 
filled  with  ornament  The  inscription  shows  it  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  bankers  and  dealers  of  the  Forum  Boarium  in  honour  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Julia  Bomna  his  wife,  and  Caracalla. 

Columns. — The  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  Piazza 
Colonna»  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  Column  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  discovered  on  the  Monte  Cltorio, 
in  the  house  of  the  Mission,  in  1709.  It  was  of  a  single  piece  of  red 
granite,  and  had  a  white  marble  pedestal,  now  in  the  Vatican  gardens. 
The  granite  shaft,  which  was  68  Roman  palms  long,  was  used  to 
restore  the  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  VI. 

The  Column  of  Trajan,  formed  of  81  pieces  of  white  marble,  was 
erected  by  Trajan,  as  a  decoration  to  his  g^at  forum,  at  the  west  base  of 
the  Quirinal.  The  height  represents  the  height  of  the  Quirinal  cut  away 
and  removed  for  the  level  site  of  the  forum.  This  column,  admirable 
both  for  its  proportion  and  for  the  design  and  execution  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  and  ornaments,  which  are  in  the  best  taste,  was  the  receptacle 
for  the  ashes  of  Trajan.  A  series  of  bas-reliefs  are  round  the  shaft, 
in  a  spiral,  forming  a  pictorial  history  of  the  achievements  of  the 
emperor.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  A  statue  of  St  Peter  is 
placed  on  the  pedestal  at  its  summit,  and  it  is  ascended  by  a  spiral 
staircase. 

The  Column  of  Phocas,  erected  in  the  Forum  Romanum  by  the  exarch 
SmaragduB  to  the  emperor  Phocas  A.D.  608,  is  a  fluted  Corinthian 
column.  On  the  top  of  the  capital  there  was  a  gilt  statue  of  the 
emperor.  The  pedestal  is  placed  on  a  flight  of  steps  of  bad  con- 
struction. 

Forumg, — The  forums  of  Trajan,  Ncrva»  and  Augustus  were  situated 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  The  Forum  Romanum  lay 
between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine ;  and  between  the  west  base 
of  the  latter  and  the  Tiber  was  the  Forum  Boarium,  along  the  north 
of  which  ran  the  Cloaca  Maxima;  and  to  the  south,  between  the 
Palatine  on  the  east  and  the  Aventuie  on  the  west,  was  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Between  the  Forum  of  Augustus  and  the  Forum  Romanum 
the  Via  Sacra  led  down  from  the  Capitol  in  the  direction  of  the 
Colosseum,  to  the  east  of  which  was  the  street  called  Suburra, 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Csslian  hills.  Northward  from  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  was  the  Forum  Sunrium  and  the  Forum  of  Antoninus, 
which  lay  between  the  Flaminian  Way  and  the  Quirinal.  West  of 
the  Flaminian  Way,  and  between  it  and  the  Tiber,  was  the  Campus 
Martius  and  the  Flaminian  Circus.  It  has  been  before  stated,  that 
the  modem  city  covers  this  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  the  position 
and  extent  of  most  of  these  forums  are  now  all  but  unknown.  The 
Forum  of  Nerva  is  marked  by  an  irregular  line  of  wall,  remarkable 
for  its  height  and  massive  masonry  of  travertine,  set  without  cement. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  wall  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  forum.  Through  this  wall  there  is  an 
ancient  archway  with  the  masonry  cut  diagonally.  Of  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  only  the  celebrated  Column  of  Trajan  and  part  of  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  can  be  seen ;  the  rest  of  the  site  is  buried  under  the  adjacent 
streets  and  houses.  The  columns  of  the  basilica  are  of  gray  granite, 
and  have  been  replaced  in  their  respective  situations.  The  site  of  the 
steps  and  pedestals  at  tl\eir  entrance  may  be  distinguished,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  marole  capitals,  entablatures,  and  ornaments 
are  ranged  round  the  area. 

if ifc^oneoiM.— The  Mamertine  and  Tullian  Prison,  situated  near 
the  Capitol,  and  close  to  the  Roman  Forum,  was  built  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  enlaz:ged  by  him.  Part  of  the  front, 
45  feet  long  and  18  feet  high,  is  constructed  with  large  blocks  of  tufa 
without  cement;  a  part  is  also  buried  in  the  earth.  The  prison  was 
divided  into  two  floors,  and  the  round  hole  through  which  criminals 
were  dropped  into  the  lower  prison  still  exist«.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  St.  Peter  was  confined  in  this  prison  by  order  of  Nero.  It  under- 
went some  repairs  a.d.  23 ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  Uiat  the  building  is 
of  a  much  more  ancient  time.  The  masonry  resembles  that  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Myceenss  and  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  and  it 
was  probably  the  work  of  ancient  Etruscan  workmen.  The  prison  is 
now  covered  by  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  and  is  far  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  soil. 

The  Cloaca  Maxima,  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  about  B.c.  600, 
is  perhaps  the  most  memorable  work  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was  built 
to  drain  the  marshes  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills.  The 
masonry  is  of  the  same  massive  and  durable  character  as  that  of  the 
Mamertine  Prison.  It  is  a  tunnel  or  arched  sewer,  14  feet  wide  and 
14  feet  high,  constructed  of  vast  blocks  of  volcanic  stone  put  together 
without  cement  Two  parts  of  this  great  sewer  only  are  visible,  one 
near  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  opposite  the  church  of  San  Qiorsio 
in  Velabro,  and  the  other  on  the  Tiber  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a 
little  below  the  Ponte  Rotto. 

The  Pnetorian  Camp  was  built  by  Sejanua,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
without  the  walls  of  Servius,  to  the  north-east  of  Rome,  and  dismantled 
by  Constantine  the  Qreat  Three  sides  of  the  walled  inclosure  of  a 
rectangular  figure  were  joined  by  Honorius  to  his  new  walls,  and  form 
a  large  rectangled  recess  on  the  plan  of  Rome.  The  site  of  the  camp 
is  now  a  vineyard. 

The  Meta  Sudans  was  a  fountain  placed  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
four  ancient  regions,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Colosseum.    It 


was  reconstructed  by  Domitian  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  in  the  centre  of 
a  circular  basin  80  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  Came  out  in 
a  jet  from  the  top  of  the  cone.  The  gladiators  of  the  amphitheatre 
washed  themselves  at  this  fountain,  which  was  repaired  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Portico  of  Octavia,  built  by  Augustus,  near  the  theatre  of  Marcel* 
luB,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  spectators  in  the  theatre  from  a  storm. 
The  portico,  which  had  been  burnt,  was  restored  by  the  emperors 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  •  The  ruin  consists  of  one  of  the 
principal  entrances  only,  which  had  two  fronts  each,  adorned  with 
four  Corintiiian  fluted  columns  of  white  marble  and  two  pilasters, 
supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment  Several  columns  of  CipoUno 
and  Carystian  marble  are  walled  into  the  houses  of  the  fish-market 
(Pescheria),  in  which  the  ruin  is  situated.  A  part  of  the  portico  is 
now  used  as  a  church. 

The  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  commenced  by  Augustus  Cesar,  on  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Hortensius,  the  orator,  and  of  CatiUn&  Augustus 
added  to  the  original  dwelling  of  Hortensius  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  with  a  portico  of  Numidian  columns,  and  also  a  library.  This 
palace  was  extended  by  Tiberius  towards  the  Velabrum  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Palatine  Hill  This  part,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Domus  Augustana,  was  called  Domus  Tiberiana.  It  was  increased 
towards  the  forum  by  Caligulii,  and  united  to  the  Capitol  by  a  bridge, 
which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Claudius.  The  Palatine  not  being 
sufficient  for  Nero,  he  extended  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  over  the 
whole  of  the  plain  between  it,  the  Callus,  and  the  Esquiline,  and  a 
part  even  of  the  Esquiline  itself,  thus  uniting  the  palace  with  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas.  This  extensive  palace  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was  rebuilt  by  him  in 
a  sumptuous  style,  and  called  the  Domus  Aurea,  or  Qolden  House. 
After  having  suffered  many  changes  and  mutilations  during  the  reigns 
of  successive  emperors,  it  was  much  injured  at  the  sacking  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals.  Tet  Heraclius  inhabited  it  in  the  7th  century,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Constantine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  standing.  Extensive  remains  of  the  sub* 
structionsouid  some  of  the  corridors  still  exist,  especially  towards  the 
Circus  Maximus.  The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  stood  in 
what  is  now  called  tho  Orti  Farnesiani,  and  here  may  be  recognised 
the  position  of  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  of  that  of  Tiberius^ 
of  Caligula,  and  of  Nero.  The  most  extensive  parts  of  the  ruins  are 
the  foundations  and  basements  which  sustained  the  external  porticoes^ 
and  the  basements  of  the  other  parts  of  the  palace,  which  from  time 
to  time  was  enlarged.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  may  be  seen 
considerable  remains  of  the  famous  Palatine  Library,  built  by 
Augustus,  and  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Apollo  connected  with  it^ 
and  built  after  the  victory  of  Actium.  Towards  tho  Circus  Maximus 
are  the  foundations  of  the  theatre  built  by  Caligula^  in  the  palace 
which  he  joined  to  the  front  of  the  house  of  Augustus.  Near  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  but  below  it^  there  are  two  small  chambers,  called 
the  Baths  of  Livia,  which  are  very  well  preserved,  and  the  painting 
and  gilding  are  in  good  taste. 

The  Curia  Hostilia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  forum.  Three  walls 
only  of  this  building  remain;  they  were  originally  covered  with 
marble,  and  the  facade  was  probably  decorated  with  colunms. 

The  Milliaiium  Aureum,  or  Golden  Milestone,  from  which  distances 
were  measured,  stood  near  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  close  to  the  arch 
of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  a  circular 
pillar  on  a  circular  basement  lined  with  marble,  and  was  erected  by 
Augustus. 

The  Circus  Maximus,  situated  in  the  valley  at  the  south  side  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  restored  and 
enlarged  by  Julius  Csssar.  Augustus  erected  the  obeUsk  of  the  spina. 
It  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  Rome  under  Nero.  Vespasian 
restored  and  perhaps  enlai'ged  it.  Trajan  embellished  it,  and  under 
Constantine  the  Qreat  it  was  again  repaired  and  beautified,  and  his 
son  Constantius  erected  the  second  obelisk.  Of  this  vast  edifice  the 
genersl  form  only  is  distinguishable  in  *  he  vineyard  in  which  it  now 
stands. 

The  Circus  of  Romulus,  commonly  called  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  is 
adjoining  to  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  and  is  of  the  same  style  of  brick 
construction.  This  circus  was  consecrated  by  Maxeatius,  a.d.  Sll, 
according  to  the  inscription  upon  it 

Oeneral  Topography, — ^The  part  of  Rome  built  by  Romulus  about 
B.O.  752  occupied  the  Palatine  Uill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber. 
This  town,  built  in  a  square  form,  was  intersected  by  two  main  streets, 
one  running  firom  north  to  south,  the  other  from  east  to  west  This 
square  town  existed  till  a  very  late  period,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  pierced  by  three  gates.  The  Pomerium,  that  is,  the  precincts 
within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  ran,  according  to  Gdlius  (xiii 
14,  2),  round  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but  was  afterwards  extended. 
Towsids  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aveotine  respectively  the  town  was 
surrounded  by  swamps  and  ponds.  Between  the  Palatine  and  Cffilian 
the  valley  was  not  so  deep,  and  it  contained  a  long  tract  of  elevated 
ground  called  the  Velia,  on  which  side  the  town,  being  easy  of  access, 
required  fortifications. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements  existed  on 
the  Ceslian  Hill,  and  extended  over  Mens  Cispius  and  Oppius,  which 
are  parts  of  the  Esquiline.    They  were  compelled  by  tiie  Romans  to 
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abandon  their  leatt  on  the  hilli,  end  to  deeoend  into  the  pleine  between 
the  Ceelian  and  the  Biquillne,  whence  the  Vieus  Tuecns  in  that  distriot 
derived  its  name. 

The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  ie,  the  Quirinal,  Yiminal, 
and  Capitoline,  were  occupied  by  the  Sabines,  and  the  laat  of  these 
hills  was  their  citadeL  When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towne  became 
united,  the  valleyB  between  the  hUb  must  have  been  drained,  and  the 
cloacfc  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to  the  earliest  architectural 
remains  of  Roma  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations  (Comitium 
and  Forum  Romanum),  and  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  towns  waa  probably  marked  by  the  Via  Sacra,  which  came 
down  from  the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran  Mtween  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Palatine,  and  then  making  a  bend  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill 
and  the  Capitoline,  as  fSsr  as  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned 
right  across  the  Comitium  towards  the  gate  of  the  Palatine. 

The  Seven  Hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nations  were 

united  into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  king  Serrius 

Tullius.    The  new  fortification  consisted  in  some  places  of  a  wall, 

probably  with  towers  at  certain  intervals ;  in  other  places  the  steep 

sides   of  the  hills  rendered  artificial  fortifications   unnecessary,  for 

instance  on  the  western  side  of  the  Capitoline.     The  north-eastern 

part  from  the  CoUine  to  the  Eaquiline  gate,  seven-dghths  of  a  mile 

in  length,  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  or  rather  mound.    From  the  border 

of  a  moat  100  feet  broad  and  80  feet  deep,  was  raised  a  wall  00  feet 

wide  and  above  60  feet  high,  £aced  towards  the  moat  with  flagstones, 

and  flanked  with  towers.    Traces  of  this  gigantic  work  are  still  visible. 

The  walls  of  Servius  were  above  six  miles  in  circuit  and  had  above  20 

gates,  the  sites  of  almost  all  of  which  are  determined.    They  included 

considerable  tracts  of  land  which  were  not  occupied  by  buildings, 

out  were  either  pasture-g^unds  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets, 

mch  as  great  parts  of  the  Eaquiline  and  Viminal    It  was  however 

principaTly  the  inner  space  near  the  wall  itself  which  was  not  occupied 

by  buildings  until  a  very  late  period. 

Many  great  buildings  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the  kingly 
period.  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  CapitoL  The  prison 
of  Tullius,  called  Career  Tullianus,  or  Mamertinus,  was  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Capitoline.  The  Circus  Maximue  was  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine.  The  Forum  Romanum  was  between  the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of 
the  Yelabrum  and  the  Forum  Romanum  into  the  Tiber,  and  is  still  a 
stupendous  work.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  few  traces  remain ; 
but  it  existed  in  the  8th  century  of  Rome. 

About  120  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  when  the 
eity  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Capitol,  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine,  and  some 
of  the  works  above  enumerated,  the  magnitude  of  which  saved  them 
from  destruction.  The  hasty  mode  in  which  the  eity  was  rebuilt 
explains  the  fact  that  down  to  the  time  of  Nero  the  streets  of  Rome 
were  narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  and 
regularity,  Rome  was  far  iuferior  to  most  of  the  other  great  towns  in 
Italy.  Down  to  the  5th  century  of  the  city,  private  houses  were 
generally  covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number 
of  groves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  which  is  comprised  between  the  Qallic  conflagration  and  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  began  to  be  embellished  with 
temples,  which  however,  both  as  to  material  and  architecture,  were 
far  inferior  to  the  temples  o^  Greece.  High  roads  and  aquelucts 
also  began  to  be  built.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were  not  paved, 
though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  we  find  public  places,  streets,  and  walks  under 
the  porticoes,  commonly  paved  with  large  square  blocks  of  tufo  or  of 
travertine.  In  the  year  B.C.  176,  the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  be  paved  with  blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a 
stratum  of  gravel,  such  as  is  still  visible  in  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia. 
At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district  near  the  river, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  buildings. 

The  private  houses  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  very  simple  in 
structure ;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  of 
Asia,  individuals  began  to  build  their  dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style, 
and  the  taste  for  splendid  mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  a  house  like  that  of  Crassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired 
for  its  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was 
lost  among  superior  buildings.  Public  edifices  however  still,  remained 
the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the  Romans.  Theatres  were  erected 
in  several  parts  of  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  republia 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla  the  number  of  houses 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  in 
several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself. 

Of  all  the  splendid  buildings  which  were  raised  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  republic  scarcely  any  traces  exist,  and  Augustus  might  well 
say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  from  a  city  of  bricks  into  one  of 
marble;  for  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  public  buildiugs  of  every 
description,  temples,  arcades,  and  theatres,  which  were  raised  during 
his  long  and  peaceful  reign  were  almost  innumerable.  The  whole 
plain  between  the  Qairinal  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which 
in  splendour  and  maguificence  fai*  surpassed  the  city  of  the  hiUs :  this 


new  town  wai  one  nuum  of  temples,  arcadea,  theatrei,  and  pablie  plaeea 
of  amusement,  not  interrupted  by  any  private  habitations.  Aqueducts 
for  the  parpoee  of  supplying  the  dty  with  water  bad  been  built  aa 
early  as  the  year  B.a  818,  and  the  first  (Aqua  Claudia)  was  begun  by 
Appius  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  underground,  and  conveyed 
the  water  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
Porta  Capena  into  the  city.  Other  aqueducts  were  constructed,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architecture 
reached  perfeoUon,  and  most  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  empire.  They  were  mostly  built  upon 
arches  which  had  an  eaey  inclination,  so  that  the  water  ran  gently 
from  its  source  towards  &e  city.  Each  of  the  14  Augustan  regions, 
according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  contained  19, 
or,  according  to  a  later  account,  22  vici,  with  as  many  sacella  in  places 
where  two  streets  crossed  eaeh  other.  Each  vious  seems  on  an  average 
to  have  contained  about  280  dwelling-houses,  so  that  every  region 
contained  rather  more  than  4500.  About  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  this 
number  of  houses  were '  domus,' that  is,  habitations  of  the  rich  (palazzi), 
with  a  portico  in  front  and  an  extensive  inner  court  (atrium).  The 
remainder  consisted  of '  insula,'  that  is,  habitations  for  citizens  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes :  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but  mostly 
an  open  space  which  served  as  a  shop  or  workship.  In  the  interior 
they  may  have  had  a  court,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  the  atrium  of  a 
domus.  The  number  of  these  insula  was  about  44,000.  All  Roman 
houses  were  very  high.  Augustus  fixed  70  feet  and  Trajan  60  feet 
as  the  height,  above  which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built ;  and  the 
upper  story  was  generally  of  wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman  legisUtiou  of  later  times,  that  no  two 
houses,  whether  domus  or  insula,  should  be  built  closely  together 
but  that  an  open  apace  of  five  feet  should  be  left  between  them. 

Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his  predecessor, 
began  the  Pratorian  camp  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  in  the 
Campus  Viminalis,  and  surrounded  it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy 
Romans  at  this  time  had  their  palaces  principally  in  the  ea«tem  dis- 
tricts, from  the  Porta  Collina  to  the  Porta  Calimoutana ;  they  did 
not  however  form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within  the  fields  between 
the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city ;  and  hence  they  are  gene- 
rally called  Horti,  as  Horti  Macenatis,  Ac  All  that  had  been  done 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  previous  to  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
eclipsed  by  the  maguifioent  buildings  of  this  emperor;  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of  former  days,  perished  in 
the  conflagration  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  In  his  restorations 
the  face  of  the  city  assumed  a  totallv  different  aspect.  On  the  ruins 
of  the  temples  and  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so- 
calltfd  Golden  House  of  Nero,  which  occupied  a  space  equal  to  a  large 
town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make  the  new  streets  wide  and 
straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should  not  exceed  a  reasonable  height. 
In  order  to  render  possible  the  execution  of  the  regular  plan  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins 
were  removed  and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia,  to  fill  up  the  marshes 
in  its  vicinity.  All  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  constructed 
of  the  firc'proof  peperino,  without  the  old  wooden  upper  story.  The 
width  of  the  new  streets  rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  the  city 
beyond  its  former  limits.  Some  time  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  a  measur«.*ment  of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was  taken, 
according  to  which  it  amounted  to  18J  Roman  miles.  The  subsequent 
emperors  continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city;  but  under 
Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  consumed  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimius  Severus  exerted  himself 
to  restore  the  parts  which  had  been  burnt,  and  to  ornament  the  city, 
and  some  of  bis  buildings  are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and 
magnifioonoe  of  the  therma  of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena, 
surpassed  all  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Almost  all  the  great 
buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at  Rome,  belong  to  the 
period  between  Nero  and  Constantine. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  la  the  immense  wall, 
with  its  numerous  towers,  with  which  Aurelian  surround'jd  the  city 
The  work,  which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (a.D.  276), 
does  not  however  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real 
extent  of  the  city,  as  the  objects  of  the  fortification  may  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  inclose  parts  which  were  not  covered  with  buildings 
The  Janiculum,  which  seems  to  have  been  fortified  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  republic,  was  now  for  the  fir^t  time  included  within  the 
city  walls,  together  with  the  Regie  Transtiberina.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  these  new  fortifications  was  about  21  miles.  In  the  time 
of  Honorius  some  parts  of  this  wall  which  were  decayed  were  restored. 
Though  the  present  walls  do  not  much  exceed  the  height  of  15  or 
20  feet  on  the  inside,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbiiih,  they  are 
in  many  places  as  much  as  50  feet  high  on  the  outside. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  emperors  and  the  Roman 
nobles  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  the  decay  and  destruction 
of  the  ancient  edifices  commenced.  Tho  building  of  numerous 
churches  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this  destructiou.  Neither  the 
court  nor  private  individuals  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  rtdse 
buildings  equal  in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  as 
heathen  temples  could  not  always  be  converted  into  Christian  churches, 
they  were  generally  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  used  for  other 
purposes.    During  the  5th  century  of  our  era  great  calamities  were 
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inflicted  upon  Borne  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
buildings  deatroved  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  were  near  the 
Porta  Salaria,  where  the  enemy  entered.  There  are  in  this  part  still 
some  remains  of  the  house  of  Sallust  which  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion.  A  harder  fate  befell  the  city  in  456,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals,  who  sacked  it  for  fourteen  days ;  but  the  buildings  seem 
to  have  suffered  little,  the  precious  metals  being  the  main  object  of 
the  cupidity  of  these  barbarians,  as  well  as  of  the  followers  of  Alaria 
Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors  not  only  took  the  greatest 
care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  exerted  themselves  to  restore 
the  public  buildings  which  had  suffered  or  were  beginning  to  decay. 
The  population  however  rapidly  decreased  during  the  5Ul  century, 
and  became  impoverished,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the 
suburbs  around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican.  Rome  was  thus  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Aurelian  and  their  restoration  by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its 
precincts  extensive  districts  were  uninhabited.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  former  days  indeed  still  existed,  but  after  the  reign  of 
Deodatus  they  were  entirely  neglected ;  and  thus  one  after  another 
they  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

historical  Sketch. — The  history  of  Rome  is  not  a  fit  appendage  to  a 
short  topographical  article :  no  more  can  be  done  here  thau  merely 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  chief  dates  and  occurrences.  Rome,  founded 
by  Romulus  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  B.O.  753  or  752,  was  governed  by 
kings  in  the  interval  between  the  year  just  mentioned  and  B.a  510.  The 
seven  kings  were— Romulus,  B.a  753-714 ;  Numa  Pompilius,  716-678  ; 
TuUus  Hostilius,  G73-641;  Ancus  Marcius,  641*616;  L.  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  616-578 ;  Servius  TuUius,  578-534 ;  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
584-510.  During  the  regal  government,  the  history  of  which  rests 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  popular  ti-aditions,  the  foundations  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  Rome  were  laid — the  senate,  military 
oiganisation,  assemblies  of  the  burghers  (who  had  the  power  to  accept 
or  reject  the  laws  passed  by  the  senate),  a  respect  for  law,  and  a 
system  of  colonisation  were  established.  At  the  close  of  the  kingly 
period  Rome  was  mistress  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Latium  and  of  a 
part  of  the  Sabine  territory.  In  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  the  first 
two  Roman  colonies,  Signia  and  Circeii,  were  founded,  though  Ostia, 
founded  by  Ancus  Marcius,  is  also  sometimes  called  a  Roman  colony. 
On  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  Rome  was  in  possession  of  the 
Janiculum,  which  was  probably  fortified.  From  the  first  treaty  of 
Rome  with  Carthage,  which  was  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic  in  B.a  509,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Romans  had 
already  formed  important  mercantile  connections  with  foreign  nations. 
(Polyb.,  iii.  22.) 

The  abolition  of  the  kingly  power  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  did  not  produce  any  other  material  change  in  the  constitution 
of  Rome.  The  plebeians  derived  scarcely  any  benefit  from  it,  but 
the  patricians  extended  their  power,  inasmuch  as  they  appointed,  in 
the  place  of  a  king,  two  magistrates,  originally  called  Prsetors  and 
afterwards  Consuls,  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate  and  appointed 
in  the  oomityi  centuriata.  Patricians  only  were  eligible  to  this  and 
the  other  great  offices  of  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  the  office 
of  high-priest  (pontifex  maximus),  which  was  transferred  to  the  rex 
sacrificulus,  the  consuls  possessed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well 
as  most  of  the  insignia  of  the  former  kings ;  but  their  office  was  only 
annual,  and  upon  its  expiration  they  might  be  called  to  account  for 
their  oonduutl  On  the  termination  of  their  office,  they  returned 
indeed  to  a  private  station,  but  as  members  of  the  senate  they  still 
retained  some  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  republic. 

The  princijial  event  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  was  the 
war  with  the  Etruscans  under  Porsena,  in  wliich  the  Romans  suffered 
very  severely.  The  war  with  the  revolted  Latin  cities  followed  (b.c. 
500-496),  and  ended  with  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  when  the 
Romans  again  became  masters  of  Latium.  The  contests  bt5t?reen  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians,  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  exercise 
the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius, 
broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  Latin  war,  when  they  refused 
to  take  up  arms.  The  struggle  was  afterwards  embittered  by  disputes 
about  the  public  lands  taken  from  the  conquered  people  which  the 
patricians  held  in  their  exclusive  possession.  At  last  B.C.  493,  the 
plebeians,  exasperated  by  the  oppression  under  which  they  lived, 
seceded  from  Rome,  and  took  up  a  fortified  and  threatening  position 
on  the  Mons  Sacer.  The  senate  in  great  alarm  granted  their  demands : 
two,  or  according  to  others,  five  plebeian  tribunes  (tribuni  plebei) 
were  created  to  protect  their  order,  and  two  other  plebeian  magistrates, 
called  lediles.  The  most  important  concession  however  was  that 
which  the  plebeians  shortly  afterwards  obtained,  the  right  of  sum- 
moning before  their  own  comitia  (comitia  tributa)  any  one  who 
violated  the  rights  of  their  order,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  471  the  tribune 
Publilius  Volero  succeeded  in  procuring  for  the  plebeians  the  right  to 
2lect  their  own  magistrates  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  patricians,  to  deliberate  and  make  laws  in  their  own  comitia 
(plebiscita),  which  indeed  were  not  binding  as  leges,  but  still  must 
have  had  a  considerable  influence,  bein^  the  declared  will  of  the 
commonalty.  In  B.c.  451-2  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  basis  of 
Roman  law,  were  promulgated.  The  connubium,  or  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  potricianB,  was  obtained  by  the  plebeians  in  B.a  445 


through  the  tribune  Canuleiur,  who  also  made  an  attempt  to  divide 
the  consulahip  between  the  two  estates.  But  the  plebeians  were  not 
admitted  to  the  consulship  till  b.c.  866,  and  between  this  time  and 
B.O.  800,  all  the  other  great  civil  and  religious  offices  were  open  to 
them. 

During  the  long  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
the  arms  of  Rome  were  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the  wars  with 
Fidenss,  which  was  destroyed  in  B.O.  426,  and  with  the  .^quians,  who 
were  defeated  in  B.a  418  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Algidus.  The  war  with 
Veil  lasted  for  several  years,  and  in  &0. 896  this  wealthy  city  was  token 
by  M.  Furius  Camillus.  The  Gauls,  in  B  a  890,  completely  defeated  a 
Roman  army  on  the  small  river  Allia.  They  then  advanced  upon  Rome^ 
took  and  burned  the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol,  but  were 
induced,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Veneti  into  their  own  territory,  to  return 
home.  Though  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  its  weakness  encouraged 
the  iEquiane,  Volscians,  and  Etruscans  to  renew  their  hostilities ;  but 
they  wei'e  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  Hemicans  and  Latins  also 
endeavoured  to  shake  off  their  alliance  with  Rome.  The  former,  after 
a  series  of  campaigns  and  reverses,  were  completely  subdued  in  B.C.  306 ; 
while  the  Latins,  induced  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Gaula^ 
soon  renewed  their  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  B.C.  848,  probably  on 
account  of  the  Oreek  pirates,  who  about  this  time  infested  the  coasts  of 
Latium.  (Livy,  vii  27.)  The  great  power  which  the  Romans  had 
gradually  acquired  and  shown  in  the  various  contests  with  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  now  began  to  be  displayed  in  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  which  lasted  from  di3  to  311  B.a,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  with 
Rome,  whose  power  now  began  to  raise  apprehension  throughout 
Italy.  The  Latins  were  the  first  who  showed  this  feeling;  a  war 
with  the  Latins  wai  the  coustfquenoe,  and  a  continuation  of  that 
against  Samnium.  The  Romans  were  successful  against  both,  and  iu 
B.C.  338  all  Latium  was  subdued. 

In  the  second  Samnite  war,  which  lasted  from  326  to  315  B.a,  a  Roman 
army  marched  into  Campania,  Palaeopolis  fell  in  b.c.  326  by  treason,  and 
Neapolis  opened  its  gates  to  the  enemy.  Appulia  submitted  to  Rome 
in  B.0. 81 8.  The  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Qauls  now  rose  successively 
against  Rome,  and  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  ^quians,  and  Hemicans 
made  common  cause  with  them.  But  the  Romans  subdued  them  alL 
The  Samnites  iu  the  meanwhile  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  against  Rome,  and  thus  commenced 
their  third  war,  which  lasted  fi*om  B.C.  295  to  290,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled  by  M.  Curius  Deutatus  to  make  peace.  All  Latium,  Etruria, 
Campania,  Samnium,  a  great  part  of  Appulia,  and  several  other 
Italian  nations  now  submitted  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome. 

The  war  with  Pyrrhusand  the  Tarentines  lasted  from  281  to  275  B.a, 
and  three  years  afterwards  Tarentum  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
and  Rhegium  also  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  The  war  with  Tarentum 
made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  peninsula ; 
and  all  Italy,  from  the  Sicilian  Straits  to  the  river  Macra  iu  the  north 
of  Etruriaf  now  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  iu  B.C.  265.  Colonies, 
chiefly  Latin,  that  is,  colonies  which  had  inferior  rights  to  the  Roman 
colonies,  were  established  in  various  parts  to  ensure  the  submission  of 
the  conquered  nations,  and  the  Italian  states  and  towns  either  received 
new  constitutions  or  retained  their  old  ones,  modified  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  submitted  to  Rome.  Some 
towns  however,  such  as  Capua,  seem  to  have  remained  almost  inde- 
pendent states. 

The  first  Punic  war  lasted  from  261  till  241  B.a  At  its  termination 
Rome  had  gained  possession  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands;  and 
Sicily  became  the  first  Roman  province.  In  B.a  2^38  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  Sardinia,  and  soon  after  Corsica  was  subdued.  Between 
238  and  222  B.C.  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  were  subdued,  Mediolanum  taken, 
and  colonies  planted  in  Cremona  and  Placentia.  A  year  after  this 
event  Istria  was  added  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  by  B.C.  219,  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  Illyricum. 

The  second  Punic  war,  which  was  caused  by  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal,  lasted  from  218  till  202  B.a.  This  period  is 
marked  by  the  march  of  Hannibal  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul,  his 
passage  of  the  Alps,  and  his  victories  on  the  Ticinus^  the  Trebia,  and 
the  Lake  Trasimene,  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Romans  at 
Cannae  (after  which  fortune  forsook  the  great  African  leader,  who 
was  henceforth  held  in  check  by  Fabius  Maximus  and  Marcellus),  the 
destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army  on  the  Metaurus  in  B.C.  207,  the 
invasion  of  Africa  by  Scipio,  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  at  Zama,  which 
closed  the  war  (b.o.  202).  To  gain  peace  Carthage  submitted  to  give  up 
her  fleet;  to  pay  10,000  talents,  to  retain  only  her  possessions  in 
Africa ;  to  make  no  war  without  the  consent  of  Rome ;  and  to  restore 
to  Masiniasa  all  his  hereditary  possessions. 

PhUip  IIL,  king  of  Macedonia,  after  the  battle  of  Caimse,  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal  This  led  to  the  first  Macedonian 
war,  which  lasted  from  B.O.  214  till  205,  and  was  carried  on  with  little 
vigour.  A  second  war  with  Macedonia  lasted  from  B.a  200  till  197,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Cyuoacephalso,  gained  by  Quinctius 
Flaminius,  by  which  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  broken,  and  Philip 
became  a  vassal  of  Rome.  Soon  after  followed  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(B.a  192),  which  was  carried  on  in  Greece  and  in  Asia ;  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  decided  the  victory,  and  the  power  of  Syria  was  broken. 

Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip  III.  in  Macedonia,  who  had  inherited 
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his  father^s  hatred  of  the  Romans,  declared  war  against  them  in  &a  171* 
This  war  was  at  fint  very  unfortunate  for  the  Romans,  but  in  B.0. 168 
1l  ^miliuB  Paulus  decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia  in  the  battle  of 
Pydna. 

The  third  Punic  war  lasted  from  B.0. 149  to  146,  when  the  Romana 
razed  Carthage  to  the  ground  (b.0.  146),  and  her  territory  became  a 
Roman  proyinoe  under  the  name  of  Africa.    Macedonia  was  next 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province ;  and  the  same  fate  befel  Greece 
after  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  B.a  146.     The  diacootented  Spaniards, 
headed  by  Viriathus,  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  for  many  years 
with  varying  success,  from  B.a  148  till  140.    After  the  death  of  Viria- 
thus  in  the  latter  year  the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  as  the  western 
coast,   but  the  natives    nevertheless    did   not  submit.      Numantia, 
which  offered  the  most  determined  resistance,  was  totally  destroyed  in 
B.0.  133.    Spain  then  became  apparently  quiet,  and  Roman  com- 
missioners arranged  the  affairs  of  the  country.    Attains,  the  last  king 
of  Pergamus,  lef^  in  B.a  133,  his  kingdom  as  an  inheritance  to  Rome; 
the  disputes  arising  out  of  this  gift  Ted  to  the  reduction  of  Asia  into 
the  form  of  a  province  (b.o.  129).    How  completely  the  old  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  disappeared  during  these  incessant 
ware,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  b.0.  172  both  the  consuls, 
and  in  b.g.  131  both  the  censors,  were  plebeians.    Ever  since  the  wars 
of  Hannibal,  the  number  of  plebeian  senators  had  exceeded  that  of 
the  patricians.    The  citizens  were  either  exorbitantly  rich  or  in  abso- 
lute poverty.    The  illustrious  familiee  had  almost  monopolised  the 
lucrative  offices  of  the  republic,  and  the  small  landowners,  on  account 
of  the  constant  wars,  had  been  compelled  to  neglect  their  fields,  and 
in  numerous  cases  had  sold  them  to  the  nobles.  Such  reduced  persons 
wandered  about  homeless,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  lived  in 
extreme  poverty.    (Plut  'Tib.  Gracchus,'  a  9.)    The  only  remedy 
was  to  provide  this  multitude  of  destitute  citizens  with  lands,  and  to 
raise  them  to  the  station  of  an  independent  middle  class.    This  was 
undertaken  by  the  two  brothers,  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  who 
proposed  to  relieve  the  people  by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
public  lands  and  by  the  leading  out  of  colonies.    The  aristocratic 
party  gained  the  victory  over  the  Gracchi,  but  it  was  gained  by  crime 
and  bloodshed.  Several  regulations  of  the  agrarian  law  were  abolished, 
the  nobles  still  extended  their  possessions  by  purchasiBg  the  smaller 
portions  of  the  poor,  and  expelled  the  impoverished  pessantry.    The 
lai^e  estates  of  the  nobles  were  cultivated  by  an  enormous  number 
of  foreign  slaares,  whom  the  long  wars  of  the  Romans  had  brought 
into  Italy.    (Appian, '  Civil,'  i  27.) 

Jugurtha,  the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  b.0.  106  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  C.  Marine,  the  conqueror  of 
Jugurtha,  annihilated  (ao.  102)  the  whole  body  of  the  Teutones  near 
Aq^us  SextisB,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Cimbri  in  the  Campi 
Raudii  These  barbariaiyi  had  been  hovering  over  the  northeni 
frontiers  of  Italy  since  B.a  llS,  and  had  defeated  several  Roman 
armies  sent  against  them. 

The  demand  of  the  Italians  to  be  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  led 
(b.o.  91)tothebloody  anddestructiveSocialorMarsianwar.  The  Italians, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  gaining  their  object,  intended  nothing 
less  than  to  destroy  Rome,  to  establish  a  new  Italian  republic  with  a 
senate  of  500  members  and  two  consuls,  and  to  make  Corfinium  under 
the  name  of  Italica  its  centre  and  capital  The  Latins  and  Umbrians 
remained  faithful  to  Rome,  and  obtained,  together  with  some  other 
places  in  Etruria,  the  Roman  franchise  by  a  Lex  Julia.  In  the  first 
campaign  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful,  but  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo 
defeated  the  Italian  allies  at  Asculum,  which  he  took  and  destroyed 
(B.C.  89).  The  Italians  gradually  submitted,  and  received  the  francluse, 
and  thus  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  became 
Roman  citizens.  The  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana  received  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Lex  Pompeia  the  Jus  Latii,  that  is,  those  political 
rights  which  the  Latins  had  possessed  previous  to  receiving  the  ftiU 
franchise ;  but  did  not  obtain  the  Roman  franchise  till  Julius  Cesar 
became  dictator. 

The  war  against  Mithridates  and  the  civil  war  between  Marina  and 
Sulla  followed.  The  first  Mithridatic  war  lasted  from  &o.  87  to  b.o.  84. 
After  its  conclusion  Sulla  returned  to  Italy,  forced  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  was  made  perpetual  dictator  (b.o.  82).  In  B.a  83  the  second 
Mithridatic  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and 
in  B.a  81  they  concluded  a  peace.  In  b.0.  74  Mithridates  commenced 
the  third  war  against  the  Komans,  which  led  to  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  all  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Phodnicia.  Other  Roman  genends 
in  the  meantime  advanced  into  Mossia  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river  Don  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof.  In  B.O.  63  Rome  waA  saved  by  the 
watchful  care  of  Cicero  from  the  destruction  with  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  threatened  it  Between  B.a  58  and  b.0.  50  C»sar 
completed  the  conquest  of  Qaul ;  and  in  B.a  56,  by  the  treaty  of  Lucca, 
the  Roman  world  was  divided  among  Csssar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey 
(first  triumvirate) ;  and  when  Pompey,  as  sole  consul  (&a  52),  plaiced 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  the  dvil  war  between  him  and 
CsBsar  broke  out  which  was  decided  in  B.a  48  by  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus.  Cnsar,  who  had  now  become  dictator,  defeated  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore  erder  in  Italy; 
but  he  was  assassinated  in  B.a  44.  His  opponents,  whose  republican 
spirit  had  survived  the  republic,  were  unable  to  restore  it ;  and  in  the 
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following  year  a  aeoond  triumvirate  was  formed  by  OotaTianhs,  Antony » 
and  LepiduB,  whose  object  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  republican 
party.  This  object  th^  pursued  bv  proscriptions  and  a  series  of 
despotic  and  cruel  measures,  until  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  Their  quarrels  led  to  a  new  oivH  war,  wl^ch  ended  in  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  placed  Octavianus  (Augustus)  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  world.    Thus  ended  the  Roman  republic 

The  Roman  republic  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  oompiehended 
the  following  countries,  which  were  for  the  most  part  administered  as 
Roman  provinces  :~Italy  and  all  the  islands  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded ;  all  Ghiul  as  far  as  the  Rhine ;  nearly  all  Spain,  lUyrioum, 
Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Greece  with  all  the  islands  of  the  ifi;ean,  Thrace, 
MoQsia  (tiie  Danube  here  formed  the  boundary):  in  Asia  all  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Parthian  empire,  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulfd,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus,  that  is, 
Colchis,  Iberia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Phodnicia,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Mauritania, 
Numidia,  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt  In  some 
of  these  countries  however  the  power  of  Rome  was  not  firmly 
established  until  the  imperial  period. 

The  imperial  period  comprises  the  interval  from  the  accession  of 
Augustus  to  the  deposition  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  that  is,  tcom 
B.0.  30  to  A.D.  476. 

Augustus  gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  republic,  though  the  officers  themselves,  mere  shadows 
of  former  days,  still  continued  to  be  appointed.  He  thus  in  effect 
acquired  the  sovereign  power,  being  free  from  all  resDonsibility.  He 
had  the  right  to  raise  armies,  to  impose  taxes,  to  decide  on  peaot>  and 
war;  he  had  the  command  of  all  the  legions,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
deaUi  over  all  Roman  citizens,  both  within  and  without  the  city.  The 
senate,  after  the  removal  of  those  whom  Augustus  had  reason  to  fear, 
wss  filled  up  witii  individuals  who  were  his  mere  creaturea.  Tiberius 
indeed  restored  to  the  senate  part  of  its  former  power,  but  the  more 
the  influence  of  the  soldiers  increased  the  more  that  of  the  senate 
declined,  which  body,  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  was  made  a  hij^ 
court  of  justice,  which  took  cognizance  of  offences  against  the  state 
or  the  person  of  the  emperor.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  regular 
succession;  the  first  five  emperors  all  belonged  to  the  Julian  and 
Claudian  families.  The  succession  depended  upon  the  will  of  the 
actual  imperator,  who  appointed  his  successor  either  by  adoption  or 
by  giving  him  one  of  the  titles,  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juveututis ;  or  by 
making  him  his  colleague  in  the  quality  of  tribune  or  proconsul.  In 
oases  where  no  person  was  designated  the  senate  exercised  the  right 
of  election.  But  this  privilege  was  soon  assumed  by  the  soldiers,  who 
proclaimed  the  emperors,  and  the  sanction  of  the  senate  became  a  mere 
form.  ^  The  numerous  body-guards  of  the  emperors  (prsstorians),  who 
in  their  stronghold  (prsetorian  camp)  formed  as  it  were  a  new  Capitol, 
in  effect  possessed  the  sovereign  power ;  and  on  some  occasions  they 
sold  the  empire  to  the  best  bidder.  The  numerous  legions  in  the 
provinces  too  soon  became  acquainted  with  this  secret  of  despotism, 
and  availed  themselves  of  it. 

The  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent  at  the  end  of 
the  republic,  still  continued  to  increase.  Vindelicia,  Rhietia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Moesia  were  completely  subdued,  and  made  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Danube  was  made  the  boundary  in  these  parts,  to  secure 
the  empire  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The  subjugation 
of  Spain  was  completed  by  the  submission  of  the  warlike  Cantabrians. 
In  Germany  conquests  were  also  made,  but  more  with  a  view  to  secure 
Gaul  than  to  acquire  any  new  possessions  in  that  country ;  and  the 
Rhine  may  be  considered  as  the  frontier  on  that  side  of  the  empire. 
In  the  reign  of  Trajan  the  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent ;  Dacia, 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  were  made  Roman  pro- 
vinces; but  some  of  these  conquests  were  soon  given  up,  and  the 
Danube  and  the  Euphrates  became  the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 
Britain  and  the  soutiiem  part  of  Scotland  had  been  made  a  province 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  the  internal  weakness,  resulting  from  the 
imperfect  union  of  so  many  countries  and  nations,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  the  empire 
was  harassed  from  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  During  this 
period  one  country  was  lost  after  another,  and  Italy  itself  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns  under  Attila  (a.d.  452).  In  the  year  a.d.  476  Odoaoer, 
an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards  and  a  Goth  by  birth,  dethroned  the 
last  emperor  Romulus  Augustulus,  and  was  saluted  by  his  army  King 
of  Rome.  The  Roman  senate  implored  his  protection,  and  Zeno,  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  raised  him  to  the  nmk  of  a  Roman  patrioius. 
Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west 

Long  before  this  event  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  unwieldy  mass 
of  the  empire  had  been  felt,  and  since  the  time  of  Diocletian  a  division 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  administration. 
Constantinople,  founded  by  Constantino  a.d.  828,  had  become  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  the  elder  Theodosius  (a.d.  895)  that  the  division  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires  became  permanent :  the  two  parts 
however  were  intended  to  form  one  whole.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  empires  was  the  Danube,  from  a  little  above  Pesth 
down  to  where  it  receives  the  Drave,  then  the  smsll  river  Drinus 
(Drino),  and  a  line  drawn  past  the  town  of  Scutari  towards  the  great 
Syrtis,  near  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica.    All  the  countries  east  of  this  line 
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belonged  to  tho  Bastem  empiro,  and  thoM  west  of  it  to  tbe  Westeni 
empire.  The  oapiudf,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  had  each  its  senate^ 
with  equal  privileges ;  but  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  empires 
was  weakened  by  the  oourse  of  events,  and  they  eoon  began  to  feel 
jealous  of  each  other.  The  emperors  of  the  East  contrived  to  avert 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  turn  thrir  attention  to  the 
West,  which,  being  also  more  exposed  to  such  invasions,  was  destined 
to  fall  first ;  the  Sastem  empire,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
favourable  position  for  its  capital,  and  had  also  greater  means  and 
better  armies,  prolonged  its  existence  for  many  centuriea.  And  even 
afber  it  had  lost  vXL  its  provinces,  and  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
space,  it  nevertheless  maintained  itself  in  this  wretched  condition 
until  the  year  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Mohammed  II. 
The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  emperors  of  Rome : — 


Augustus 

Tiberius 

Caligula 

Claudius    . 

Kero 

Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius 

Vespasian  . 

Titus 

Domitian    . 

Kerva 

Trajan         .        • 

Hadrian  . 

Antoninus  Pius 

Marcus  Antoninus 

CommoduB 

Pertinas 

Julianus 

Septimus  Severus 

Caracalla 

Macrinua 

Elagabalus 

Alexander  Severus 


B.a  80—  14 

A.D.  14—  37 

88-  41 

41—  54 

54—  68 

68—  70 

70—  79 

79—  81 

81—  96 

96—  98 

98—117 

117—138 

138—161 

161—180 

180—192 

193 

193 

193—211 
211—217 


218—222 
222-285 


Moximinus 

Qordianus  •        .    • 

PhUippus 

Decitts        .        .    . 

Trebonianus  Qallufl 

ValerianuB  &  Qallienus 

Qallittnua  &  Odenathua 

M.  Aurelius     . 

AurelianuB .        .    . 

Tacitus   . 

AnniuB  Florianus    . 

Aurelius  Probus      • 

Carus 

Diocletian  k  Maximianus 

Constantius 

Constantino    . 

Constantius 

Julianus .        •        • 

Flav.  Jovianus    .    • 

ValeniinianuB .        • 

Theodoaius 


•    • 


•    • 


*    • 


235—238 

238—243 

248—249 

249—251 

251—253 

253—260 

261—268 

268—270 

270—275 

275—276 

276 

276—282 

282—284 

284—305 

305—306 

806-837 

887—361 

361—363 

363—364 

364—378 

378—3^5 


Western  Smpire. 

A.D.     A.D.  I 

.    .  895—423 
.  424—425 


Eastern  Bmpirt, 

A.D.     A.D. 

Arcadius.  .  .  .  395—408 
Theodoaius  II.  .  .  408—450 
Puloheria  &  Marcianus  450—457 
Leo  I.  .  .  .  .  457-474 
Leo  the  Younger .  .474 
Zeno  ....  474-491 
Anastasiufl  L  .  .  491—518 
JustinuB  L  .  •  .  518—527 
Justinian  L  .        .        .  527—565 


HonoriuB . 
Joannes  • 

Valentinianus  •  •  .  425—455 
Maximua  •*  •  .  455 
Avitus  •  .  •  •  455 — 456 
Majorianus  .  .  .  457 — 461 
Libius  Severus  .  .  461 — 465 
Procopius  Anthemlus  .  467 — 472 
Glycerius  .  .  .  478—474 
Nepos  ....  474—475 
Romulus  Augustulus    .  475—476 

Odoacer,  who  as  before  stated  deposed  Romulus  Augustulus  A.D.  476, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  professed  to  govern  Italy  in  the 
name  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East  In  a.d  490,  Odoacer  after  being 
repeatedly  defeated  by  Theodoric,  chief  of  the  Ostrogoths,  shut  him- 
self up  in  Ravenna,  in  which  he  was  besieged  for  more  than  two 
Sears,  during  which  all  the  rest  of  Italy  submitted  to  Theodoric.  At 
ist  Odoacer  surrendered  through  famine,  in  February,  498.  Theodoric 
made  his  entrance  into  Ravenna,  aud  was  received  by  the  archbishop 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  At  first  he  treated  Odoacer  with  kindness, 
but  he  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Theodoric  obtained  the  investiture  of  the  kiogdom  of  Italy  from 
the  emperor  Anastasius,  fixed  bis  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  founded 
the  gothic  dynasty  in  Italy,  which  lasted  till  552,  when  Totila  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Tagina,  in  Umbria,  by  the  imperial 
forces  of  Justinian  commanded  by  Narses.  During  the  wars  of 
Justinian  against  Totila  for  the  recovery  of  Italy,  Rome  was  frequently 
besieged  and  occupied  suoeessively  by  BeUsarius,  TotHa,  and  Narsea 
Karees  soon  after  defeated  Tolas  ^ne  of  the  Qoti^o  generals  who  had 
been  elected  king  at  Pavia)  near  Nucera  in  Campania ;  and  from  this 
time  Rome  and  Italy  were  governed  by  Exarchs,  who  resided  at 
Ravenna.  Under  the  wIm  administration  of  Narses,  Rome  recovered 
from  the  long  calamities  that  it  had  suffered  during  the  Gothic  war. 
It  escaped  the  devastating  incursion  of  a  large  party  of  Franks  and 
Alamanni,  who  overran  Italy  to*  its  southern  extremity,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  l^e  Voltumun^ 
after  which  Narses  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome  with  an  immense 
booty.  Narses  after  being  deposed  frx)m  his  government  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Romans,  came  at  their  invitation  to  reside  in  the  city, 
and  died  quietly  at  Rome  in  568,  being  then  above  90  yean  of  age^ 

^  The  Eurehs,  having  fixed  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  made  a  con- 
rideraUe  change  in  the  administration  of  Italy.  The  annuid  consul- 
ship, which  had  been  perpetuated  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
republic^  fell  into  disuse  after  the  year  541.  During  the  Qothic  war, 
Basilius  was  the  last  consul  appointed.  But  the  distribution  and  the 
names  of  the  provinces  had  remained  the  same  aji  tmder  Constautine, 


and  they  were  admimsterad  by  oonralaret  and  prssidea.  Longinna 
however  abolished  these  magistrates,  and  instead  of  them  sent  an 
officer  called  Dux  to  each  town  or  district,  who  was  changed  every 
year.  Rome  was  not  in  this  respect  more  privileged  than  the  rest; 
It  had  its  duke,  or  patrician,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  sent 
from  Ravenna.  Hence  the  name  of  Duchy  of  Rome.  Rome  however 
retained  its  internal  municipal  administration  and  laws,  and  the  clergy 
and  bishop  of  Rome  began  to  exercise  a  greater  infiuenoe  in  temporal 
matters  than  they  had  done  under  the  Qothic  kings.  [Papal  States.] 

The  Longobards  occupied  a  great  part  of  Italy,  but  they^  never  took 
Rome,  although  they  threatened  and  besieged  it  several  times  during 
the  two  centuries  that  theur  power  lasted.  This  remarkable  fact  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  Rome  being  doubly  pro- 
tected by  the  presence  of  her  bishop,  who  was  highly  venerated  in  all 
the  west,  and  by  the  temporal  jurisdiction  exercised  over  it  by  the 
Oreek  emperor.  The  Longobards  never  formed  a  compact  kingdom  ; 
they  did  not  possess  all  Italy,  as  the  Qoths  had ;  the  eastern  emperom 
retained  a  considerable  part  of  the  country,  and  their  power,  though 
distant^  was  still  considered  formidable! 

A  rupture  between  Luitprand  and  the  Romans,  brought  on  by  the 
demand  of  ihe  former  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive,  and  the  devasta- 
tion by  the  Longobards  of  part  of  the  Roman  duchy,  induced  Pope 
Qregory  to  send  for  support  to  Charles  Martel,  about  the  year  740, 
with  presents  and  the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  of  Si  Peter,  and  with  an 
offer  of  transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  duchy  of  Rome  from  the 
emperor  to  him,  provided  Charles  would  protect  Rome  against  the 
Longobards.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  connection  of  the  popes 
with  the  kings  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Qregory,  his  successor, 
Zacharias,  adopted  a  different  oourse  of  policy,  and,  instead  of  applying 
for  assistance  from  beyond  the  Alps,  sent  an  embassy  to  King  Luit- 
prand, to  beg  of  him  to  let  the  duchy  of  Rome  have  peace.  Subse- 
quently, Pope  Zacharias  had  an  interview  with  Luitprand  at  Orta, 
when  the  king  received  him  with  great  honours,  released  all  the 
prisoners  made  in  the  preceding  war,  and  restored  several  towns  and 
domains  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Rome  which  he  had  occupied,  but 
he  gave  them  m  writing  as  a  donation  to  St.  Peter.  Pope  Stephen 
succeeded  Zacharias  (753);  after  some  useless  remonstrances  with 
Astolphus,  the  Longobard  king,  who  demanded  the  submission  of  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  the  Pope  then  went  to  France,  where  he  crowned 
Pepin,  the  son  of  Charies  Martel,  king ;  and  at  the  same  time  pleaded 
his  cause  so  well  with  Pepin  against  the  Longobards  that  Pepin 
entered  Italy  with  a  large  army.  Astolphus  shut  himsdlf  up  in  Pavla. 
After  a  short  siege  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Astolphus 
promised  to  leave  Rome  in  peace,  and  to  restore  the  towns  of  the 
ducby  which  he  had  seised.  Astolphus  however  broke  his  promise, 
and  in  the  year  755  he  besieged  Rome  and  devastated  its  territoty. 
Pepin,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  again  crtesed  the  Alps.  Astolphus 
retired  to  Pavia,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  new  treaty,  by  which  he 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  not  only  to  restore  all  that 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  Ravenna  and  the  Exarchate 
to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  The  act  of  donation  of  the  Exarchate,  the 
Pentapolis,  and  the  town  of  Commachio  was  made  bv  Pepin.  [PapaIi 
States/]  In  the  following  year,  757,  Astolphus  died,  and  Desiderius, 
duke  of  Istria,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Longobeurds.  Desiderius 
refused  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  Astolphus,  and  retained  several 
towns  of  the  Exarchate.  A  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  between  Deside- 
rius and  Pope  Adrian  I.,  who  had  applied  for  assistance  to  Charle- 
magne. Charlemagne  passed  the  Alps  and  besieged  Desiderius  in 
F^via.  Desiderius  surrendered  in  774,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 

Charlemagne,  having  assumed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  con- 
firmed Pepin's  donation  to  the  Pope,  who  acknowledged  him  as 
patrician  of  Rome  and  his  temporal  superior.  In  the  year  800  the 
sovereignty  of  Charlemsgne  over  Rome  was  confirm^  by  Pope 
Led  III.,  who  crowned  him  at  Rome  emperor  of  the  West,  with  the 
title  of  Carolus  L,  Csesar  Augustus,  a  title  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Nlcephorus,  emperor  of  the  Easi  who  defined  the  limits  between 
the  two  empires.  Rome  was  nominally  under  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  tiU  888. 

In  the  year  887  Charles  the  Fat  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  in  him 
ended  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians,  A  long  period  of 
concision  followed,  during  which  there  were  many  claimants  for  the 
throne  of  Italy.  Otho  of  Saxony,  king  of  the  Gkrmans,  married 
Adelaide,  widow  of  Lotharius,  the  late  so-called  king  of  Italy,  at 
Pavia,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  to  Qermany.  He  allowed 
Berengarius,  who  had  succeeded  Lotharius,  to  retain  the  crown  of 
Italy  as  his  vassal,  after  swearing  fidelity  to  Otho  in  the  presence  of 
the  court  and  army.  Friuli  and  the  March  of  Treviso  were  excepted, 
which  Otho  kept  under  his  immediate  dominion.  Otho  himself 
handed  to  Berengarius  a  sceptre  of  gold^  in  token  of  investiture. 
From  this  transaction  arose  the  claims  of  the  kings  of  Qermany  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Italv.  Otho  soon  after  deposed  Berengarius,  and 
was  himself  elected  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  in  the  church  of 
St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  with  the  ancient  crown  and  other  insignia  of 
the  Longobud  kings.  He  was  immediately  after  crowned  as  emperor 
by  Pope  John  XIL  He  swore  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  not  to  encroach  upon  its  temporal  rights  and  possessions. 
He  was  aclmowledged  emperor,  and  his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans; 
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but  the  Pope  remained  lord  of  the  Roman  diiohy  ai  a  great  imperial 

feudatory,  aa  in  the  time  of  the  Carloying^nt.    Borne,  with  the  rest 

of  Italy,  paid  nominal  obedience  to  the  emperore  of  Qermany  till 

1278.    Cardinal  Oraini,  being  elected  pope  in  1277  hj  the  name  of 

Kicholas  III.,  applied  to  Radolph  of  Hapebuig,  king  of  Qermany,  to 

define  by  a  charter  the  Statea  of  the  Church,  and  separate  tbem  for 

erer  from  those  dependent  on  the  empire.    Radolph  defined  by  letters 

patent,  dated  May  1278,  the  States  of  the  Church  aa  extending  from 

Radicofani  to  Ceprano  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and  from  the 

Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  including  the  former  duchv  of  Spoleto^ 

the  ICarcb  of  Ancona»  and  the  Romagna,    He  released  the  people  of 

all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  aHegiance  to  the  empire^  giving  up 

all  rights  over  them  which  might  still  be  settled  in  the  imperial  crown, 

and  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  same  to  belong  to  the  see 

of  Rome.    This  important  document,  which  Lb  found  in  Raynaldus 

(' Annales'),  was  confirmed  by  the  electors  and  princea  of  the  empire. 

Thus  ended  the  former  imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  its  territory; 

and  the  city  and  States  of  the  Church  have  been  since  under  the  tem« 

poral  goyemment  of  the  popes.    [Pafal  Statbs.] 

ROMAQNA,  ROMAKDIO'LA,  a  name  which  was  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  a  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Apennines,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  river  Foglia  near  Peaaro, 
which  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Pioenuak^  or  the  Ifarch  of 
Ancona,  to  the  Scoltenna,  or  Panaro,  which  flows  half  way  between 
Bologna  and  Modena.  This  extent  of  territory  oorresponds  to  that  of 
the  modem  Papal  legations^  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  Forli 
The  Po  was  its  boundary  on  the  north,  and  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany 
on  the  south  and  west.  Ravenna  was  the  chief  town.  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  bestowed  this  part  of  Italy  on  the  Holv  See,  but  the 
popes  could  not  for  a  long  time  after  enforce  their  political  supremacy 
over  it.  Alexander  VL  commissioned  his  son  Cesare  Boxgia  to  conquer 
the  country,  which  he  efifected,  and  Julius  II.  annexed  it  to  the  Papal 
atatea  Although  the  ooimtry  has  been  long  divided  into  admioistra- 
tive  divisions  styled  legations,  the  genend  name  Romagna  continuea  in 
nae,  being  applied  more  especially  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
near  the  Adriatic,  between  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  called  at  Rome  to  this  day  '  Romagnoli' 

ROMAN  APENNINES.    [AFXNKiirBB.] 

BOMANa    [Dadm.] 

ROMK    [Roma.] 

ROME,  U.  a    [Niw  York.] 

BOME-DE-TABN.    [Avbyeok.] 

BOMFORD,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  PoorLaw 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Romford,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bourne  brook,  called  also  the  river  Bom,  in  5V  84'  N.  lat, 
O**  11'  E.  long.,  distant  17  miles  aW.  by  S.  from  Chebnsford,  12  miles 
E.N.K  from  London  by  road  or  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  Tlie 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3791.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  parish  is 
under  the  management  of  a  local  Board  of  Health.  Romford  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  parishes,  with  an  area  of  48,244  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  24,607. 

Romford  ia  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  aito  of  the  Boman 
station  DuroUtum,  on  the  ancient  road  from  London  to  Colchester, 
appears  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  present  town.  Being  the  oentre 
of  an  important  agricultural  district,  Romford  markets  and  fairs  are 
largely  attended.  On  Monday  there  is  a  market  for  calves,  on  Tuesday 
one  for  hogs,  and  on  Wednesday  an  important  market  for  com  and 
cattle.  In  spring  and  summer  great  numbers  of  young  calves  are 
brought  to  market  from  Suffolk  and  the  dairy  districts  of  Essex.  The 
annual  fair,  which  is  chiefly  for  horses,  is  held  on  MidsummerHlay  and 
the  two  following  days.  The  church  is  a  handsome  new  building  in 
the  decorated  style,  witli  a  square  tower.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and 
Infant  schools;  schools  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and 
Baptist  chapels ;  a  literaiy  and  sdentifio  institution,  with  a  library  and 
reading-room,  and  a  savings  bank.  Thereisalai^  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements.  A  coun^  court  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held  in  the  town. 

BOMNET  MARSH,  a  liberty  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway  and  oonnty 
of  Kent,  which  gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  union  contains 
19  parishes,  with  an  area  of  46,785  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
5437.  The  tract  of  country  called  Bomney  Majrsh  ia  noticed  under 
Kjsmt. 

BOMNEY,  NEW.    [Kent.] 

ROMORANTIN.    [Loibb-bi-Chxb.] 

ROMSEY,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Romsey  lofra,  is  situated  in 
50**  59'  N.  lat,  1**  80'  W.  Ions.,  distant  10  milea  S.W.  from  Winchester. 
73  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  81  miles  by  the  London  and 
South  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Romsey  in 
1851  was  2080.  The  borough  is  governed  b^  four  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  The  livmg  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Romsey  Pooi^Law  Union 
oontains  12  parishes*  with  an  area  of  27,873  aeres^  uid  a  populaHon  in 
1851  of  10,802. 

Romsey  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Anton  or  Test*  over 
which  is  a  bridge.    The  town  at  one  time  possessed  some  extenaiy 


mannfaotnrai,  but  ihioe  the  application  of  steam  to  maehineiy,  these 
manufactures  have  been  removed  to  districts  where  coal  is  abundant^ 
One  flax-apinning  miU  and  a  paper-mill  are  in  operation,  worked  by 
water-power.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  a 
spacious  cruciform  struotura  The  exterior  is  chiefly  of  Norman 
architecture ;  the  central  portion  of  the  interior,  the  traoBepts,  and  the 
sides  of  the  chancel  are  also  Norman ;  the  west  end  of  the  church  ia 
early  English.  The  church  formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey  of  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder.  The  Wfsleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Sandemanians  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ; 
an  endowed  school  for  16  boys;  an  industaial  school  for  girls,  main- 
tained by  Visoount  Palmerston;  a  literary  and  sdentiflc  institution; 
a  reading  society,  and  a  mutual  improvement  society  for  young  mexL 
There  are  in  the  town  a  town-hall ;  an  audit-houae,  supported  on  piers, 
with  an  open  space  below  for  the  persona  attending  the  market ;  a  small 
borough  iail ;  and  some  almshouse*.  The  market  la  held  on  Thursday; 
fiairs  are  held  on  Eaator  Monday,  August  26th,  and  November  8th. 

RONALDSHA.    [Orkhet  Islands.] 

RONCESVALLES,  or  RONCEYAUX.    [PTBuris^  BaflBn] 

BONDA.     [Gbahada.] 

RONSDORF.     [DussBLDORV.] 

ROQUEFORT.    [Avstbo*.] 

ROQUEMAURE.    [Qabd.] 

ROQUEYAIRK    [BouoHEt-DU-BHdvB.] 

BORASa    [Tbondhjim.] 

ROSANa    [Alfes,  BassbBw] 

ROSARIO.    [Mxzioo ;  Nbw  QaAViDA.] 

ROSAa    [Cataluka.] 

ROSBERCON.    [Kilkenkt.] 

ROSCOFF.    [FurxsTftBK.] 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Connaught» 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim ;  K  by 
Leitrim,  Longford,  and  Westmeath ;  S.  by  King's  County  and  Galway; 
and  W.  by  Galway  and  Mayo.  It  lies  between  58*  17'  and  54"*  8' 
N.  lat,  7"*  50'  and  8*  iV  W.  long.  Ito  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  60  miles,  from  east  to  west  iO  miles.  The  area  is  949  square 
miles,  or  607,691  acres;  of  which  440,522  acres  are  arable,  130,299 
acrea  uncultivated,  6732  aorea  in  plantetions,  768  acrea  in  towna,  and 
29,870  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1881  was  249,613;  in 
1841  it  was  253,591;  in  1851  it  waa  173,417. 

Sutfaee,  Hydrography^  amd  Oommmieatiani, — ^The  oonnty  haa  an 
irregidar  outlme.  Near  the  oentre  it  suddenly  oontraoto  southward 
to  less  than  half  ite  greatest  breadth,  extencUng  in  a  narrow  atrip 
between  the  rivers  Suck  and  Shannon.  Northwanl  the  area  gradually 
diminiahea  till  it  terminatea  in  a  breadth  of  three  milea  The  surface 
aiopea  towarda  the  Shannon,  and  liea  within  the  great  plain  of  Ireland. 
It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  bold  undulationa  In  the  southern 
division  a  series  of  elevated  ridges,  separated  by  alluvial  flats,  divide 
into  two  ranges,  the  one  skirting  the  snore  of  Loogh  Ree,  Uie  other 
the  left  bank  of  the  Suck.  At  a  distance  of  from  two  to  four  milea  from 
the  Shannon,  the  surface  rises  into  the  Slieve  Bawn  range,  which 
reachea  at  ite  southern  extremity  an  elevation  of  857  feet  Towaida 
the  opposite  verge  of  the  county  the  surfkoe  is  generally  level  The 
only  considerable  elevation  in  this  district  ia  Slieve  Aalwyn,  which 
rises  between  Castlerea  and  Ballinlough  to  a  height  of  497  feet  The 
highest  part  of  the  county  ia  in  the  north,  where  the  Curlew  Hilla  on 
the  Sligo  border  near  Boyle  have  an  altitude  of  868  feet ;  and  the 
Braulieve  Mountaina,  1317  feet  high,  and  Slieve  Curkagh,  1098  feet 
high,  extend  firom  Sligo  and  Leitrim  into  the  diatrict  west  from  Lough 
Allen. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  which  form  about 
two-thuda  of  the  whole  boundary  line  of  the  oounl^.  The  Shannon, 
five  milea  firom  ite  source  in  the  county  of  Leitnm,  enters  Lough 
Allen,  about  the  middle  of  which  ia  the  northern  limit  of  Roacommon. 
From  Lough  Allen  it  flows  along  the  eastern  boundary  with  a  winding 
course  and  several  expanaions,  forming  the  chief  lakes  of  Rosoommon, 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  where  it  receives  ite  chief 
tributary  the  Suck.  The  course  of  the  Shannon  along  the  border  of 
Roscommon  is  about  75  mUes  in  length,  with  a  fall  of  leea  than  40 
feet^  or  about  six  inches  to  a  mile.  It  is  navigable  throughout,  except 
in  a  few  places  where  rapids  and  ahouls  are  passed  by  canalSL 
[Shakkon.]  The  Arigna  and  the  Boyle  are  tributariee  of  the  Shannon. 
The  Suck  rises  within  the  border  of  Mayo  county,  flowa  eastward  to 
the  town  of  Castlerea,  where  it  bends  to  the  south,  and  then  runs 
south-eastward  to  the  weatem  boundary,  which  it  follows,  with  an 
interval  of  about  Ave  miles,  till  it  unites  with  the  Shannon.  Ite  oourse 
in  all  is  about  60  milee  long.  It  is  navigable  for  flat*bottomed  barges 
to  Ballinasloe,  about  10  miles  from  the  Shannon. 

The  principal  lakes  are  the  several  expansions  of  the  Shannon. 
Lough  Allen,  the  lower  half  of  which  bordeia  the  county,  lies  north 
and  south  about  eight  miles  long  by  three  or  four  miles  broad,  and 
about  160  feet  above  aea-level  Ite  shores  are  well-wooded  and  rise 
gentiv  towarda  the  fine  monntein  scenery  in  the  back-ground.  Between 
Lough  Allen  and  Lough  Ree,  are  Lougha  Corry,  Tap,  Boderig  w 
Bodarg,  Sconnell,  and  Forbea  These  are  of  varioua  siies,  and  some 
of  them  very  irregular  in  outlina  Lough  Ree,  next  to  Lou^  Derg, 
the  largest  of  aU  the  expansiona  of  the  Shamioiw  reaofaea  within  two 
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milM  of  the  town  of  Athlone,  extending  16  miles  from  north  to  sonth, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  7  miles.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  20 
to  30  feet,  sinking  in  some  places  to  120  feet.  The  shores  nowhere 
rise  higher  than  250  feet  above  the  surfaoe  of  the  water,  and  being 
shallow  and  stony  are  unfavourable  for  landing.  Numerous  shoals 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  There  is  not  much  wood  along  its 
banks,  and  not  a  village  is  visible  from  the  water,  but  the  lake  is 
studded  with  islands,  which  in  many  places  render  the  scenery 
picturesque.  Numerous  pleasure-boats  are  kept  on  the  lake.  In  the 
north  Lough  Skean  and  Meelagh,  and  in  the  tine  of  the  Boyle  River 
Lough  Gara,  which  is  five  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Lough  Key  or 
Rockingham  Lough,  and  Lough  Oakport,  all  communicate  with  the 
Shannon,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  lakes  in  the  county.  In  many 
parts  of  the  limestone  tracts  are  temporary  lakes,  called  turlough^ 
which  are  filled  with  water  in  winter,  but  are  usually  dry  in  summer, 
being  drained  off  by  fissures  in  the  rock  as  the  vegetable  matter  that 
stopped  them  decays  with  the  progress  of  the  season.  They  yield 
excellent  crops  where  the  bottom  is  grassy,  and  early  enough  left  dry. 

The  Dublin  road  to  Oalway  crosses  the  county  between  Athlone  and 
Ballinaaloe.  The  road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  sends  one  branch  north- 
ward, which  passes  from  Drumsna  to  Jamestown,  and  then  from 
Canick  north-eastward  by  Boyle ;  and  another  through  the  centre  of 
the  coimty  by  TarmonbHrxy  to  Strokestown,  and  thence  by  Elpbin  to 
join  the  former  at  Boyle.  From  Strokestown  the  Dublin  road  runs 
westward  through  Tulsk  and  Frenchpark  to  Ballina.  Roads  run  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  to  the  various  ports  on  the  Shannon.  The 
Shannon  navigation  extends  along  the  eastern  boundary,  penetrates  to 
the  interior  by  the  Boyle  branch  to  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  and  by 
a  branch  to  Strokestovnx,  and  touches  the  county  at  Ballinaidoe  by  a 
continuation  of  the  Grand  Canal,  thus  connecting  it  in  all  directions 
with  the  traffic  down  the  river  to  Limerick,  and  along  the  Grand  and 
Royal  canals  to  Dublin.  The  Midland  Great  Western  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Galway  passes  between  Athlone  and  Ballinasloe. 

Oeology,  Mineralogy,  Ac. — The  county  in  its  geological  structure 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  central  limestone  district  of  Ireland.  The 
upper  limestone  appears  to  some  extent  in  beds  of  a  gray  colour, 
abounding  with  fossils.  The  aigillaceous  limestone  or  calp  occupies 
a  great  proportion  of  the  county,  and  is  in  many  places  blended  with 
Lydian  stone.  The  lower  beds  are  generally  of  the  black  crystalline 
limestone.  In  several  districts  sandstone  protrudes  through  the  lime- 
stone. It  is  quarried  near  Frenchpark  in  thin  layers,  which  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  roofing-slate.  West  from  Castlerea,  an  area  of  some 
miles  is  oooupied  by  yellow  sandstone.  Old  red-sandstone  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  Slieve-Bawn  range  and  of  the  Curlew  Mountains ; 
from  the  latter  it  extends  across  the  county  in  a  belt  of  some  breadth 
along  the  valley  of  the  Boyle  River.  The  Braulieve  and  Slieve-Curkagh 
groups  belong  to  the  coal  measures,  and  form  part  of  the  great  og«1 
district  extending  over  the  highlands  divided  by  Lough  Allen.  These 
two  groups  consist  of  shales  and  sandstones  supported  by  the  lime- 
stone, with  three  beds  of  coal  resting  on  beds  of  millstone  grit,  from 
which  good  ironstone  is  obtained.  The  coal  answers  well  for  smelting 
iron,  and  was  used  at  the  Arigna  iron- works  within  the  county.  Only 
small  quantities  of  the  coal,  which  is  slightly  bituminous,  are  now 
raised  for  domestic  use.  Good  bricks  are  made  from  the  fire-clay  of 
the  coalrfield.  Pipe-clay  is  found  in  the  county,  also  potters'-clay,  from 
which  coarse  earthenware  is  manufactured.  Limestone  suitable  for 
building  is  quarried. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  climate  is  comparatively  cold  and 
moist,  and  the  crops  are  late  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  limestone 
districts,  except  the  intervals  of  bog  and  marsh,  are  covered  with  fertile 
soils,  which  consist  in  some  places  of  a  rich  deep  loam.  The  central 
portions  consist  chiefly  of  natural  pastures,  which  are  the  richest  in 
Connaught,  extendinff,  under  the  name  of  the  Boyle  Plains,  over  the 
undulating  country  bounded  by  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Roscommon,  and 
Strokestown.  The  heights  between  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  have  a 
light  soil  too  shallow  in  many  places  for  the  plough,  but  clothed  with 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Some  portions  of  the  red  bog  along  Uie 
rivers  have  been  reclaimed ;  the  mountain  bogs  are  wet  and  spongy, 
but  interspersed  with  dry  heathy  moors.  The  employments  of  the 
county  are  mainly  agricidtural,  and  gnudng  is  most  generally  and 
successfully  attended  to.  The  tillage  farms  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  and  the  modes  of  culture  defective.  The  larger  farms  are  more 
skilfully  managed,  and  better  mel^ods  are  coming  into  use.  The 
grazing  farms  are  generally  larger,  and  in  a  much  better  condition. 
The  sheep  are  much  superior  to  those  reared  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  The  favourite  breed  is  a  cross  between  the  Leicester  and 
the  old  laige  Connaught  breed.  The  long-homed  Leicester  is  the 
most  common  breed  of  black  cattle  reared  for  the  market  Ther«  are 
few  large  dairy-farms,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  linen  manufacture,  which  was  carried  on  to  some  extent,  has 
declined.  Coarse  woollen  stufb  are  made  by  the  wivea  and  daughters 
of  the  farmers.  There  are  small  manufactures  of  brick,  earthenware, 
and  tobacco-pipes. 

In  1853  there  were  138,565  acres  under  crop,  of  which  1388  acres 
grew  wheat ;  61,951  acres,  oats ;  780  acres,  barley,  here,  rye,  peas,  and 
beans;  36,124 acres, potatoes;  4900 acres, turnips;  2638 acres, mangel- 


wursel,  carrots,  and  other  green  crops ;  585  acres,  flax  ;  80,299  acres, 
meadow  and  clover.  In  1841  there  were  in  plantation  8093  acres 
growing  oak,  ash,  elm,  firs,  beech,  mixed  timber,  and  fruit  In  1852 
on  19,610  holdings,  there  were  8992  horses,  5558  mules  and  asses, 
84,880  head  of  cattle,  110,117  sheep,  22,388  pigs,  12,291  goats,  and 
260,767-  head  of  poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  here 
enumerated  was  estimated  at  794,167/. 

Divitiona  and  Touma, — The  county  is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin, 
with  small  portions  in  the  dioceses  of  Ardagh,  Tuam,  and  Clonfert,  and 
contains  58  parishes  It  is  divided  into  9  baronies — Athlone,  Ballin- 
tober  (norta  and  south).  Bally moe,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Frenchpark, 
Moycam,  and  Roscommon.  The  principal  towns  are— RoscoMMoir, 
BoTLB,  part  of  Ballinasloe,  part  of  Athlonb,  Castlebea,  Elphin, 
and  Strokestown,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  more  important 
villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851  :-^ 

Frenchpark  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  on  the  Strokestown 
and  Ballina  road,  about  21  miles  N.N.W.  from  Roscommon.  It 
consists  of  two  straggling  streets  intersecting  each  other,  and  con- 
tains a  few  substantial  houses.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
court-house,  a  new  market-house,  and  a  school,  partially  endowed.  A 
manor  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  21st^  July 
12th,  and  September  21st     Thursday  is  the  market-day. 

Keadue,  population  206,  a  post-town,  in  the  barony  gf  Boyle,  is 
situated  on  the  road  from  Leitrim  to  Sligo,  35  miles  N.  from  Roscom- 
mon. It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  court-house,  a  new 
market-house,  a  dispensary,  one  or  two  endowed  schools,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  parish  church,  in  the  burial-ground  of  which 
Carolan,  the  last  of  the  Irish  bards,  who  died  in  1738,  was  interred. 
There  is  a  weekly  market,  and  fairs  are  held  eight  times  a  year. 

AthleaguCi  population  331,  a  village  5  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Roscom- 
mon, on  the  river  Suck,  where  it  is  divided  Into  several  channels, 
crossed  obliquely  by  a  chain  of  low  bridges,  with  a  connecting  cause- 
way. The  place  consists  of  a  long  street  running  from  the  end  of  the 
causeway  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  another  rising  at  right 
angles  to  it  up  the  elevated  bank.  There  are  a  few  neat  houses  in  the 
outskirts,  but  the  village  has  not  many  buildings  better  than  cabins. 
It  contains  a  decayed  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  dis- 
pensary, a  constabulary  barrack,  and  some  large  flour-mills  and  malt- 
houses,  which  have  gone  out  of  use.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  11th  and 
September  24th.  Knockcroghery,  population  282,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  5  miles  S.E.  from  Roscommon  by  the  Athlone  road, 
and  consists  of  a  single  street  of  well-kept  cabins,  with  a  few  better 
buildings.  It  contains  the  parish  church,  which  has  school-houses 
connected  with  it  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes,  for  which  there  are  eight  kilns  in  the 
village.  Fairs  are  held  on  May  26th,  August  21st,  and  October  25th, 
the  last  being  a  great  sheep  fair.  Loughglynn,  population  265,  is 
situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Lough  Glynn,  and  on  tne  Castlerea  and 
Foxford  road,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Roscommon.  It  contains  some 
good  houses,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  Fairs  are 
held  four  times  a  year.  Mount  TtUbot,  a  neat  village  on  the  Suck 
River,  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Roscommon,  has  a  parish  church  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapeL  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  12 
arches.  Talbot  House,  the  seat  of  the  Talbot  family,  is  a  fine  old 
castellated  mansion  adjacent  to  the  village.  Fairs  are  held  four  times 
a  year.  Buaky,  or  Bootky,  population  246,  a  village  situated  on  the 
Shannon,  and  on  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  road,  22  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Roscommon,  is  partly  on  the  Leitrim  side,  but  chiefly  on  the  Ros- 
common side  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  9  arches. 
A  rapid  in  the  river  is  here  passed  by  a  canal  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Tultk,  population  returned 
with  that  of  the  parish,  was  formerly  an  incorporated  town  returning 
two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament^  but  now  consists  of  a  few 
cottages,  a  school-house,  and  a  constabulary  barrack.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  O'Conor  Roe  in  1406,  and  the  church  walls, 
two  pointed  arches,  and  other  remains  of  an  abbey  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  same  century. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
county  jail  is  at  Roscommon,  where  the  assizes  are  held.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  at  Roscommon,  Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  and 
Strokestown.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  19  places.  The  county 
infirmary  is  at  Roscommon.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  Con- 
naught, to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  40  patients,  is  at 
Ballinaaloe  There  are  dispensaries  in  16  places.  A  savings  bank  is 
established  at  Boyle.  In  September  1852  there  were  102  National 
schools  in  the  county,  attended  by  6229  male  and  5883  female 
children. 

Bittory  and  AnHquitiea^—Uhe  Auteri,  a  people  mentioned  by  Ptole- 
msBua,  first  appear  in  history  as  the  possessors  of  this  part  of  Ireland. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  occupied  by  various  septs,  of  which  the 
principal  were  the  two  branches  of  the  O'Conors— the  O'Conors  Roe 
or  Ruadh  (red),  and  the  O'Conors  Don  or  Dhunne  (brown),  the 
Maodermots,  the  O'Dalys,  and  the  0' Kelly s. 

Seven  years  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  the  county  was 
attacked  by  Miles  de  Cogan,  one  of  the  English  adventurers,  who  was 
joined  by  Murrough,  son  of  Roderic,  king  of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  malcontents.    The  natives,  by  driving  away  their  cattle  and 
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laying  waste  the  ooontrj,  exposed  De  Cogan  and  bis  anny  to  great 

danger  from  famine,  and  oompelled  them  to  retreat     In  1201  the 

county  was    ravaged  by   William  de  Burgo  Fitz-Aldelm,    lord  of 

Limerick ;  in  1216  tbe  castle  of  Athlone  was  erected  to  command  the 

ford  of  the  Shannon;  and  in  1268  that  of  Roscommon  was  built  to 

secure  the  quietness  of  the  county.    In  1815  Richard  de  Bui^o,  earl 

of  Ulster,  and  Phelim  O'Conor,  prince  of  Connaughty  advanced  from 

Roscommon  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Scotch  under  Edward  Bruce ; 

but  O'Conor  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Bruce,  and  retired  to 

defend  bis  own  territory  against  the  usurpation  of  his  kinsman  Roderio, 

whom  with  the  aid  of  the  English  he  defeated  and  slew.    Having  then 

avowed  his  alliance  with  the  Scotch,  he  was  attacked  and  completely 

defeated  at  Athenry  in  Qalway  by  the  English  under  William  de  Bui^, 

the  earl's  brother,  and  Sir  John  Bellingham.    This  victory  broke  the 

power  of  the  O'Conors.     Meanwhile  tbe  inheritance  of  the  De  Buigos 

was   conveyed  by  marriage   to  Lionel,  duke  of   Clarence,   son    of 

Edward  III.,  whose  descendants  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of 

£!dward  lY.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Connaught  was  divided  into 

oounties,  and  the  county  of  Roscommon  into  baronies.    The  0* Conors 

remained  loyal  during  the  troubles  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  in  the 

rebellion  of  1641  the  Cp Conor  Don  took  part  with  the  Ulster  insui^gents 

after  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  county.    At  the  close 

of  the  war  his  estates,  with  those  of  other  chiefs,  were  confiscated  and 

divided  among  English  and  Scotch  adventurers.    At  the  restoration 

however  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his   property,   and  his 

descendants  are  among  the  few  native  Irish  families  who  retain  their 

lands. 

The  most  numerous  antiquities  of  the  county  are  the  raths,  or  hill- 
forts,  of  which  nearly  500  have  been  reckoned.  They  are  found  upon 
natural  eminences,  and  are  formed  generally  of  earth  and  hurdles, 
but  sometimes  of  wooden  walls,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  earth,  and 
inclose  the  dwelling-place  of  the  chieftain  and  his  family.  They  are 
regarded  with  reverence,  and  left  in  most  cases  undisturbed  by  the 
plough.  At  Oran,  between  Roscommon  and  Castlerea,  there  is  a 
portion  of  a  round  tower  12  feet  high,  built  of  limestone  in  regular 
courses,  with  finely-cut  and  close-fitting  stones.  Near  Lough  Qlynn 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  massive  walU  and 
polygonal  towers  of  Ballintobber  Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
O'Conor  Don,  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  Other  feudal  remains  are, 
those  of  Roscommon  Castle,  the  keep  of  Athlone  Castle,  the  ruins  of 
a  small  castle  on  Castle  IsUmd  in  Lough  Key,  and  those  of  Coote  Hall, 
a  foi-tified  mansion  of  the  middle  ages,  between  Lough  Key  and  the 
Shannon.  Tbe  principal  ecclesiastical  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of 
Boyle,  Roscommon,  Tulsk,  and  Clonshanville  abbeys.  There  are 
numerous  remains  of  old  churches,  inclosed  within  cemeteries  still 
in  use. 

ROSCOMMON,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  county  Roscommon,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  on  the  road  from  Lanesborough  to  Tuam,  in  58^  88'  N.  lat., 
S*"  8'  W.  long.,  96  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  8864,  besides  1259  inmates  of  tbe 
Union  workhouse.  Roscommon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  114,056  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
84,046.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  for  the  order  of  Preaching 
Friars,  about  1257,  by  O'Conor,  king  or  prince  of  Connaught ;  and  a 
few  years  after  a  strong  castle  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  de  Ufford,  one 
of  the  early  English  adventurers.  Of  both  the  abbey  and  tbe  castle 
there  are  considerable  remains ;  the  castle  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  and  the  abbey  church  on  the  south  side.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  still  used  as  a  burial-ground.  Roscommon  sent  members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  old  jail,  a  building  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  stands,  but  now  disused  as  a 
prison.  The  parish  church  has  been  lately  enlarged.  The  old  court- 
house has  been  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  There  are 
two  national  schools.  In  the  town  are  a  new  court-house,  a  new  jail, 
and  the  county  infirmary.  Coarse  pottery-ware  is  manufactured, 
and  friezes,  coarse  fiannel,  and  woollen  stuffs  are  woven.  On  Saturday 
is  held  a  market,  at  which  large  quantities  of  grain  are  sold,  to  b« 
shipped  on  the  canal  at  Lanesborough.  The  assizes  for  tbe  county, 
quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and  a  monthly  manor  court,  are  held  in 
the  town.    Fairs  are  held  four  times  a  year. 

ROSCREA,  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Lower 
Brosna  River,  and  on  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  road,  in  52"  57'  N.  lai, 
7"  48'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  19  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Nenagh,  94 
miles  aw.  by  W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  8496, 
besides  641  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  Roscrea  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  118,488  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  83,442.  Tbe  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  arisen  around  a  monastery  which  was  founded  in  620.  In  the 
reign  of  John  a  castle  was  erected  in  the  place  as  a  defence  against 
the  Irish.  Several  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  contain  some  good 
housea  The  town  contains  the  parinh  church,  erected  in  1812 ;  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  National  school,  and  others  partly  endowed ;  and 
a  savings  bank.  H  has  also  a  courthouse  and  a  market-house,  a  fever 
hospital,  dispensary,  Union  workhouse,  bridewell,  and  infantry  barrack. 


Ormond  Castle  now  forms  a  military  store-house.  An  ancient  round 
tower,  80  feet  high,  and  having  a  projecting  roof,  stands  in  the  town. 
The  entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  the  gable  and  porch  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Cronan,  with  a  full-length  figure  of  the  saint.  The  steeple  of 
a  Franciscan  priory,  founded  in  1499,  forms  the  belfry  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  The  town  has  a  small  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths.  There  is  a  considerable  sale  of  agricultural  produce  at  the 
weekly  markets.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  Fairs  are 
held  seven  times  a  year. 

ROSEAU.    [Dominica.] 

ROSEHEARTY,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  a  fishing  village  and  a 
burgh  of  barony,  in  Pitsligo  parish,  is  situated  on  tbe  Moray  Frith, 
4  miles  W.  from  Fraserburgh,  and  46  miles  N.  from  Aberdeen  by 
road.  The  population  of  the  bui'gh  in  1851  was  844.  It  consists  of 
several  small  streets,  mostly  running  parallel  with  tbe  beach.  The 
parish  church  is  a  short  distance  inland,  with  a  handsome  school- 
house  adjacent  In  the  village  are  a  Free  church,  a  United  Presby- 
terian church,  and  a  female  school.  The  harbour  affords  convenient 
shelter  to  fishing-boats,  and  admits  vessels  of  70  tons  burden.  The 
inhabitants  are  cbiefly  engaged  in  fishing.  From  July  to  September 
there  is  an  active  herring  fishery,  employing  from  40  to  50  boats  and 
several  sloopa  In  spring  a  number  of  boats  go  to  the  island  of  Tyree 
for  the  cod  and  ling  fishery,  and  return  by  Glasgow,  exchanging  their 
fish  for  coals.  Fish  are  cured  in  the  village  for  the  Olasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London  markets.  Boat-building  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  July,  and  October. 

ROSENAU.    [HUKOART.] 

ROSETTA,  or  EL  RASCHID,  a  town  and  port  of  Lower  E^pt,  is 
situated  in  31*  25'  N.  lat,  30**  28'  E.  long.,  on  the  left  or  west  bank 
of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  about  four  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  country  around  Rosetta  is  a  complete  garden. 
The  town  contains  several  laige  mosques;  the  streets,  which  are 
exceedingly  narrow,  not  more  than  two  yards  wide,  lie  parallel  to 
each  other  in  a  line  with  the  river,  and  are  irregularly  intersected  by 
others  which  are  shorter.  Between  the  houses  and  the  Nile  Uiere  is 
a  wide  space,  which  is  the  promenade  of  Rosetta.  The  houses^ 
which  are  built  of  a  dingy  red  brick,  are  two  or  three  stories  high ; 
the  bazaars  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark.  Rosetta  formerly  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  at  one 
time  its  population  amounted  to  25,000  persons,  but  the  opening  of 
the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  connecting  Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  has 
deprived  the  town  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  traffic,  though  it  still 
has  many  thriving  manufactories  for  sailcloth,  leather,  and  iron, 
with  which  it  supplies  the  dockyards  at  Alexandria.  The  population 
now  does  not  exceed  4000.  In  1798  the  French  took  Rosetta,  and 
in  1807  it  was  besieged  by  the  English.  Here  was  found  the  <  Rosetta 
Stone,'  now  in  the  British  Museum.  '' 

ROSHAN.    [Badakshan.I 

ROSHEIM.   TRhi»,  BAaJ 

ROSLIN.    [Edinbubohbhirb.] 

ROSOY.    [AiSKB.] 

ROSS,  Herefordshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ross,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  tbe  river  Wye,  in  51"  54'  N.  Ut,  2°  88'  W.  long.,  distant  14  mUes 
S.S.E.  from  Hereford,  and  120  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  tbe  town  of  Ross  in  1851  was  2674.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Ross  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  80  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  55,568 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,502. 

The  town  of  Ross  has  a  neat  and  interesting  appearance ;  it  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  paved.  The  town-ball,  a  building  of  some  antiquity 
and  interest,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  parish  church  is 
believed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1816.  The  church  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  fine  spire,  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  connection  with  John  Kyrle, 
'the  Man  of  Ross.'  The  spire  has  been  several  times  struck  by 
lightning.  From  the  floor  of  Kyrle's  pew  in  the  church  three  elm- 
trees  spring  up.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  with  an  inscription  to 
tbe  memory  of  John  Kyrle.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There  are 
National  and  British  schools,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  a  mechanics  insti- 
tution, a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  market-day  is  Thurs- 
day. Fairs  are  held  six  times  in  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held 
in  the  town.  A  railway  intended  to  connect  Gloucester  with  Hereford 
through  Ross,  has  been  partly  constructed.  Ross  is  much  resort^  to 
by  tourists. 

ROSS,  or  ROSSCARBERY,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  head 
of  Ross  Bay,  in  51'  85'  N.  lat,  8"  59'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road 
89  miles  aW.  from  Cork,  and  197  miles  aW.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  in  1851  was  1044.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  building  several 
times  altered.  A  modern  tower,  with  a  stone  spire  50  feet  high,  rises 
from  the  west  end.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  court- 
house, a  market-house,  some  corn-stores,  a  dispensary,  and  a  bridewelL 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  weaving.  A  market  is  held 
on  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  September  19th  and  December  19th. 
Some  remarkable  excavations,  containing  regular  apartments,  have  been 
at  different  times  laid  open  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church. 

Of  the  see  of  Ross  nothing  certain  is  known  till  after  the  invasion. 
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In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  united  to  the  eee  of  Oork.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  The 
ohapter  oonsists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  chancellor,  and 
treasurer,  with  five  prebendaries.  The  diooese  contains  23  benefices. 
The  cathedral  church  and  bishop's  residence  are  in  Cork  city. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY  SHIRES,  two  counties  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  so  intimately  connected  poUtioally  and  geographically,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  tliem  together.  Ross  comprehends  a  large 
area  on  the  mainland,  and  includes  the  island  of  Lewis.  [Hebrides.] 
Cromarty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  detached  portions,  eithez 
inteispersed  among  the  inland  parts  of  Rosa  or  lying  along  its  border. 
Ross  IS  bounded  K.  by  Sutherland,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  and  S.E. 
by  Inverness-shire,  and  W.  by  the  Western  Ocean ;  it  lies  between 
ar  8'  and  58"*  N.  ki,  8"  65'  and  4*  52'  W.  long.  The  two  oounties 
include  several  small  islands,  the  Summer  Islands,  Hartiu,  Eilan- 
Clearaoh,  Longa,  the  Croulin  Islands,  &c.,  off  the  western  coast. 
Lewis  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  msinlaod  part  of  the  county :  the 
distance  to  its  nearest  point  across  the  Hinch  is  about  25  mile&  Lewis 
is  89  milea  long  from  north  to  south,  from  the  northern  promontory, 
called  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  to  the  border  of  Harris ;  and  31  miles 
broad  from  east  to  west :  its  ooast-line  is  very  irregular.  The  islands 
of  Bemera  and  Scarpa  lie  close  to  Lewis  on  the  western  side.  The 
Shiant  Isles  are  a  group  of  small  islands  or  rocks  between  Lewis  and 
the  Main,  but  much  nearer  Lewis.  The  southern  portion  of  Lewis, 
called  Harris,  belongs  to  Inverness-shire.  The  area  of  the  united 
counties  is  3151  square  miles,  or  2,016,375  statute  acres.  The  two 
oounties  unite  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  They  form 
one  sheriffdom.  The  population  of  the  united  oounties  in  1841  was 
78,685 ;  in  1851  it  was  82,707. 

Surface,  Cocut-Ltnt,  and  Islandi. — A  general  description  of  the 
district^  of  which  Ross  and  Cromarty  form  a  part,  is  given  under 
Qbeat  Britaiii  :  '  Scotland,  north  and  west  of  Qlenmore.'  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  notice  that,  except  the  two  peninsulas  formed  by 
the  three  friths  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Moray,  and  the  parts  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  them,  it  conaisU  of  mountains  irregularly  grouped, 
with  deep  intervening  glens  or  ravines.  Ben  Wyvis  is  3720  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Kea  Cloch,  near  Little  Loch  Broom,  8600  feet; 
Ben  Derag,  one  of  the  Ben  More  Hills,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Broom, 
3551  feet;  Ben  Lair,  near  Loch  Maree,  3000  feet;  Ben  Attow,  on  the 
border  of  Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire,  is  said  to  be  nearly  4000  feet. 
Dornoch  Frith. is  about  10  miles  across  at  its  entrance  between  Tarbet 
Ness  and  Brora.  Moray  Frith  has  been  already  described.  [Moaat 
Fbith.] 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  are,  Loch 
Enard,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  two  counties ;  Loch  Broom, 
Little  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Qreinord,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Qaisloch,  Loch 
Torridon,  Loch  Cairon,  with  Loch  Kishom,  which  is  a  branch  of  it ; 
and  Loch  AUh,  with  its  branches,  Loch  Ling  and  Loch  Duich.  Loch 
Broom  and  Loch  Carron  extend  about  15  miles  inland,  but  are  both 
narrow.    Loch  Greinord  is  about  4  miles  across  at  the  mouth. 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Lewis  are.  Loch  Bemera,  Loch 
Roig,  and  Loch  Resort  on  the  west  side ;  Loch  Tua,  Loch  Luerbost, 
Loch  Shell,  and  Loch  Seaforth  on  the  east  side.  Lochs  Bemera  and 
Roig  are  branches  of  one  inlet,  9  miles  across  at  the  entrance,  and 
extending  9  miles  inland  :  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the  island  of  Bemera 
(5  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  8  miles  wide),  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ialanda  The  headlands  of  Lewis  are,  the  Butt  of  Lewis ; 
Tiompan  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  the 
east  side  of  Loch  Tua ;  and  Qallan  Head,  at  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Roig.  Lewis  is  mountainous;  the  peaks  form  a  range  extending 
north  and  south,  with  lateral  branches.  The  Barvas  Hills,  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  are  780  feet  high ;  and  Suaneval,  on  the  western 
aide,  between  Loch  Roig  and  Loch  Resort,  2700  feet. 

Hydrography  and  CcmmLvmcationM, — There  are  no  large  rivem 
The  Oikel  rises  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Mohr  in  Sutherlandahire,  and  flows 
26  miles  along  the  border  of  the  county  till  it  unites  with  a  stream 
from  Loch  Shin  in  Sutherlandshirei  It  then  expands  into  a  narrow 
lake  five  miles  long,  called  the  Kyle,  which  opens  into  Dornoch  Frith. 
The  Repath  Water  and  Carron  Water  are  one  stream  24  miles  long, 
which  joins  the  K^le  at  its  lower  end.  Loch  Monar,  five  miles  long 
l^  one  mile  broad,  is  drained  by  a  stream  which  belongs  to  InvernesA' 
•hire.  Loch  Qlass,  five  miles  long,  and  many  other  lakes,  most  of 
them  very  small,  are  drained  by  streams  flowing  into  the  friths  of  the 
eastern  coast  I^ch  Maree,  the  laigeat  fresh-water  lake  in  the  oounties, 
extending  12  miles  in  length,  and  2  miles  or  2 4  miles  across  in  the 
broadest  part,  is  drained  by  the  Ewe,  which  flows  into  Loch  Ewe. 
Lewis  abounds  in  lakes ;  but  they  are  all  small,  except  Loch  Langavat^ 
which  extends  in  length  nearly  10  milee  from  north  to  south,  between 
lioch  Seaforth  and  Loch  Reeort. 

The  two  counties  have  very  few  roads.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
including  those  of  chief  importance,  are  on  the  east  side,  and  lead  to 
different  places  farther  north.  One  leads  near  the  coast  from  Inver- 
ness, by  I^ortrose^  Cromarty,  and  Tain,  to  Domoc^,  Wick,  and  Thurso^ 
the  communication  being  niade  in  several  places  by  ferries  over  the 
looha  and  friths.  Another  road  from  Inverness  to  Wick  and  Thurso 
runs  more  inland,  passing  round  the  heads  of  Loch  Beaulv  and  the 
Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  through  the  town  of  Dingwall,  which  is  at 
t}M  liead  of  Cromarty  Frith  •  it  crosses  into  Sutherlandahire  by  Bonar 


Bridge,  which  is  thrown  over  the  Kyle  at  the  head  of  Domooh  Frith. 
There  are  several  roads  communicating  between  these  two.  A  road 
from  Dingwall  leads  across  the  county  through  Strathbran  to  Loch 
Carron,  a  distance  of  49  miles,  sending  off  various  branches.  The 
road  from  Inverness  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  with  a  branch  to  Loch  Alsh 
and  Loch  Carron,  runs  through  Rhiabuie  and  Qlen  Shiel,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Ross;  and  that  from  Dornoch  and 
the  east  coast  to  Loch  Assynt  just  passes  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  same  county. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — The  arable  land  of  the  two  counties  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  part,  comprehending  the  two  penin- 
sulas— ^the  Black  Isle,  between  Loch  Beauly  and  Cromarty  Frith ;  and 
Easter  Ross,  between  the  Cromarty  and  Dornoch  friths,  together  with 
the  comparatively  low  and  level  tract  immediately  adjacent  to  thesa 
The  central  and  western  parts  are  rugged  and  mountainous,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  narrow  glens  that  afford  pasture  for  sheep 
and  black  cattle.  Within  the  last  half  century  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  system  of  agriculture.  Besides  the  grain  con- 
sumed in  the  counties,  a  huge  quantity  is  annually  exported  to 
London,  Leith,  Liverpool,  &c.;  and  a  large  portion  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  whisky,  there  being  several  extensive  distilleries. 

The  soil  in  Black  Isle  is  various,  and  much  of  it  poor.  The  culti- 
vated portion  consists  chiefly  of  clavey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and 
sandy  loam.  In  Easter  Ross  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey 
loam  and  light  sandy  soiL  Around  Dingwall  the  soil  is  clayey. 
Turnips  are  grown  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  more  southern  counties. 
The  crops  are  dean,  and  for  the  most  part  rich.  The  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal farmers  are  commodious,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are 
in  general  good. 

Cheviot  ^eep,  and  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  from  the  West  High- 
lands and  from  Ayrshire,  have  been  introduced.  Considerable  attention 
has  also  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horsesL  The  native  breed  of  cattle 
is  hardy  and  compact,  adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  western  side  of  the  county,  where  it  has  not  been  thrown  into 
largo  sheep-farms,  is  occupied  by  a  poor  class  of  tenants.  They  have 
some  arable  land,  in  which  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats  are  raised  ;  but 
the  country  generally  is  an  open  waste.  The  houses  of  the  peasantry 
are  very  poor;  some  are  built  of  turf,  others  with  stone,  with  or 
without  mortar,  and  have  a  roof  of  turf  with  heather  or  fern  above 
it  They  have  no  chimneys ;  the  fire  of  peat  or  turf  being  kindled 
sgainst  the  wall,  or  on  a  stone  in  the  centre  of  Uie  room,  the  smoke 
escapes  as  it  can,  by  roof,  door,  or  windows,  which  last  have  wooden 
shutters.  Along  the  coast  the  peasantry  are  much  engaged  in  the 
herring  fishery. 

There  are  stone-quarries  in  some  parts  of  the  two  counties,  but  their 
products  are  comparatively  unimportant  Limestone  is  wrought,  but 
there  is  no  coaL  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  eastern 
shore,  and  the  salmon-fishery  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of  the  coast 

JDivmwe,  Tovntt  dtc, — The  two  counties  are  divided  into  33  parishes, 
two  of  which  extend  into  the  adjacent  counties.  The  parishes  are 
within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Ross.  There  are 
four  royal  buighs,  namely,  Cromabtt,  Fortbosb,  Dingwall,  and  Tain ; 
and  one  burgh  of  barony,  Stomowav,  in  Lewi& 

Dingwall,  a  ro^al  buigh  and  market-town,  and  the  county  town  of 
the  united  counties,  lies  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cromarty 
Frith,  28  miles  N.W.  from  Inverness  by  a  circuitous  road,  and  166 
miles  N.W.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851 
was  1990.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  14  councillors,  two 
of  whom  are  bailies,  and  unitea  with  Cromarty,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall, 
Tain,  and  Wick  in  the  return  of  one  member  to  Parliament.  Dingwall 
was  made  a  royal  buivh  by  Alexander  IL  in  1227.  Some  traces  remain 
of  the  ancient  castie  of  the  earls  of  Ross.  The  church  is  a  commodious 
building ;  near  it  is  a  pyramidal  obeUsk  57  feet  high  and  6  feet  square 
at  the  base,  erected  on  a  large  artificial  mound  bv  a  former  earl  of 
Cromarty  to  mark  out  the  burial-place  of  himself  and  his  family. 
The  town-house,  a  curious  old  building  with  a  spire,  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town;  and  there  are  besides,  a  Free  church,  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  a  small  jaiL  A  short  canal  from  the  frith  enables  vessels 
to  come  quite  up  to  the  town. 

Tain,  a  royal  burgh  and  market-town,  lies  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Dornoch  Frith,  47  miles  N.  from  Inverness  by  the  road. 
The  population  of  the  hwr^h  in  1851  was  2049i  The  buigh  is  governed 
by  a  provost  and  14  councillors,  two  of  whom  are  bailies ;  and  unites 
with  Cromarty,  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  Kirkwall,  and  Wick  in  the  return 
of  one  member  to  Parliament  Tain  had  its  earliest  charter  from 
James  VI.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  a  chapel  of  St  Duthao,  bishop 
of  Ross,  which  had  right  of  sanctuary.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  but  the  streets  have  been  improved  of  late  years,  and  new  and 
handsome  houses  erected.  There  are  a  large  parish  church,  a  Free 
church,  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians ;  a  handsome 
academy,  erected  by  subscription  in  1813;  a  parochial  and  a  burgh 
school ;  a  readiog*  and  news-room ;  a  good  town-bouse ;  and  a  prison. 
The  ruins  of  St  Duthac's  chapel,  east  of  the  town,  are  of  granite,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  their  architecture. 
A  church,  also  dedicated  to  St  Duthac,  and  now  deserted,  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  an  old  prison  tower  with  five 
spires  are  in  the  town.  There  are  an  iron-foundry,  a  carding-mill,  and 
a  dye-work.    Salmon-fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  frith. 
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Siorfuwety,  a  bttrgh  of  barony  and  sea-port,  and  the  only  town  In 
Lewifl,  18  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  aide  of  the  island, 
!n  58*  13'  N.  lai,  6*  20'  W.  long.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841 
was  1354 ;  in  1851  it  was  2391.  Stomoway  was  founded  by  James  I. 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  civilisation  into  the  Highhuids.  The 
hooses  are  good,  with  slate  roofs.  There  are  a  custom-house,  a  court- 
house, a  Jul,  a  branch  bank,  and  an  assemblv-roonL  In  addition  to 
the  Established  church,  there  are  a  Free  church  and  an  Episcopal 
chapel.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fishing.  Agriculture  has  considerably  improved  of 
late  years.  The  harbour  is  good  and  well  sheltered,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  300  vessels  of  any  tonnage.  Those  belonging  to  the  port 
are  56  in  number,  with  a  tonnage  of  2608.  During  1858  there  entered 
the  port  119  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  5463,  and  88  steam-vessels,  tonnage 
15,864  ;  and  there  cleared  60  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  2508,  and  89 
steam-vessels,  tonnage  16,063.  Attached  to  the  harbour  is  a  patent 
slip.  There  are  several  schools  and  a  circulating  library.  On  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town  is  a  splendid  mansion,  in  the  castel- 
lated style,  lately  erected  by  Sir  J.  lliatheson,  the  proprietor  of  the 
island. 

Invergordon,  population  about  1100,  about  14  miles  H.  by  E.  from 
DiDgwall,  is  a  small  sea-port,  from  which  cattle  are  sent  to  London. 
Considerable  quantities  of  grun  are  also  shipped  at  the  port  The 
steam-vessels  plying  between  Inverness  and  Leith  and  Inverness  and 
London  cidl  regularly  at  Invergorden.  Boat-building  is  carried  on. 
Nigg,  population  of  the  parish  1457  in  1851,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Cromarty  Frith,  opposite  Cromarty  town,  possesses  a  parish 
church,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  in  all 
of  which  service  is  conducted  regularly  or  occasionally  in  Gfaelio. 
Many  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  fishing.  Two  ancient  monu- 
mental stones  aro  at  Nigg  and  at  Shandwick,  in  the  parish.  Slrathpeffer, 
a  village  whioh  has  recently  arisen  in  connection  with  a  mineral  spa  in 
the  valley  of  Strathpe£fer,  a  short  distance  W.  from  Dingwall.  Visitors 
resort  to  t^e  place  from  May  to  October  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
the  mineral-waters.  Kear  the  spa  is  a  fine  andent  mansion,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Cromarty. 

History^  AntiquUies,  die. — In  Kincardine  and  Feam  parishes  are 
several  cirdee  aud  standing  stones;  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch 
Boig,  in  Lewis,  are  the  almost  perfect  remains  of  a  circle  of  rough 
stones.  There  are  cairns  in  different  places  on  the  summits  of  hills. 
In  several  parts  of  the  counties  are  duns,  or  dounes  (or  Picts'  houses, 
as  ihey  are  termed) ;  and  also  stone  coffins,  vitrified  ruins,  and  stone 
obelisks.  The  earliest  separate  history  of  Boss  shows  it  to  have  been 
an  earldom,  which  was  united  with  the  lordship  of  the  isles  by  the 
marriage  of  a  lord  of  the  isles  with  the  daughter  of  the  earL  In  1476 
the  earldom  of  Boas,  the  lands  of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre,  and  the 
shrievalty  of  Inverness  and  Kaim,  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  in 
zetum  for  wMch  the  Earl  of  Boss  was  created  a  peer  of  Parliament 
During  this  period  Boss  gave  title  to  a  bishopric^  erected  by  David  L, 
king  of  Sootlajid  :  the  cathedral  was  at  Fobtbosb. 

There  are  several  remains  of  the  feudal  period  In  Boss-shire. 
Lochlin  Castle,  on  an  eminence  6  miles  £.  from  Tain,  consists  of  two 
square  towers  60  feet  high,  with  large  turrets  raised  upon  the  towers. 
Craighouse  Castle,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cromarty  Frith,  is  an 
ancient  tower  of  five  stories.  The  castles  of  KiUcoy  and  Bedcastle 
are  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Beauly.  Some  ruins  of  Cadbole  Castle  are 
on  the  east  ooast,  between  Cromarty  and  Moray  friths,  and  of  Donan 
Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  on  the  west  coast  There  are  als» 
some  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Lochlin  (or  Feam)  Abbey  is  near  Lochlin 
Castle,  east  of  Tain ;  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  andent 
chapels  in  Lewis,  especially  of  St  Mulvay's  chapel,  in  the  north  part 
of  uie  island. 

Rdigiout  W<n*thip  and  Sducaiton. — ^According  to  the  Returns  of 
the  Census  in  1851,  there  were  then  in  the  two  counties  88  places  of 
worship,  of  which  43  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  85  to  the 
Established  Church,  5  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  2  to  United  Presby- 
teriansi,  and  one  each  to  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Boman  Catholics. 
The  nnmber  of  sittings  provided  in  75  of  these  places  of  worship  was 
44,644.  Of  day-schools  there  were  167,  of  which  148  were  public 
schools,  with  9379  scholars,  and  19  were  private  schools,  with  600 
scholars.  There  were  70  Sabbath  schools,  with  52 i 3  scholars;  aud 
one  evening  school,  with  22  scholars.  The  Tain  and  Easter  Boas 
Meehaaics  Institution  had  173  members  in  1851,  and  633  volumes  in 
its  library. 

Saving9  Banki, — In  1851  the  county  possessed  two  savings  banks, 
at  Dingwall  and  Tain.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  Kovem* 
ber  20th  1853  was  68232.  9«.  IdL 

BOSSANO.    [Calabbia.] 

BOSSLEA.    [Febuahaoh.] 

ROSSTBEVOB.    [Downshibi.] 

BOSTOCK.    [Mbokleitbubo.] 

ROSTOV.    [EKATBBixoBLa.y.] 

BOSTOW.    [Taboslaf.] 

BOTHBUBT,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Rothbury,  is  situated  in  55"*  18' 
N.  lat,  1'  54'  W.  long.,  distant  32  miles  N.N.W.  from  NewoasUe,  and 
804  mUes  K.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Rothbury  in  1851  was  895.    The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdea- 


Oomy  of  I^disfame  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Rothbnxy  Pooi^Law 
Union  contains  71  townships,  with  an  area  of  159,168  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  7,431. 

Rothbury  occupies  a  pleasant  retired  spot  in  a  valley  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Coquet,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  wide  and  airy  streets, 
which  contain  many  well-bnilt  houses.  The  parish  church  is  a  fine 
old  cruciform  structure.  The  Free  Qrammar  school  and  the  Free 
school  for  girls  were  endowed  by  Dr.  Thomlmson,  formeriy  rector  of 
the  parish;  the  number  of  scholars  at  the  grammar-school  in  1854 
was  62.  In  the  market-place  is  a  cross.  The  market  on  Friday  has 
almost  fallen  into  desuetude.  Fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
held  on  the  Friday  in  Easter-week,  Whit-Monday,  October  2nd,  and 
November  Ist  A  county  court  is  held.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Coquet,  is  Whitton  tower,  one  of  the  ancient 
borderers'  strongholds,  now  converted  into  the  rectory,  and  surrounded 
with  plantations.    In  summer  Rothbury  is  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

ROTHENBUIia    [Hesse-Cabsel.] 

ROTHER,  RIVER.    [Sussex;  Yobkshibh.] 

ROTHERHAM,  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Rotherham,  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Don.  in  53"  26'  N.  Ikt., 
!•  20'  W.  long.,  distant  48  mUes  S.  by  W.  from  York,  159  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  172  miles  by  the  North- Western  and 
Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Rotheriiam  in  1851 
was  6325.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconnr  and  diocese  of 
York.  The  government  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  12 
feoffees.  Rotherham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  50,591  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
83,082. 

Rotherham  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  The  station  '  Ad  Fines,' 
on  the  great  road  from  Little  Chester  to  Castleford,  is  fixed  by  the 
best  authorities  at  Temple  Brough  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Rotherham  probably  originated  early  in  the  Saxon  period.  The 
church  at  Rotherham  was  then  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  an 
extensive  district.  A  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  were  held  here 
before  the  Conquest;  the  Saxon  lord  of  the  manor  had  his  corn-mill ; 
and  these  were  sufficient,  with  its  ecclesiastical  superiority,  to  render 
Rotherham  a  pUce  of  some  importance.  In  1307  Edward  L  granted 
the  town  another  market  and  a  second  fair.  The  parish  church,  a 
very  handisome  edifice  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  highly- 
enriched  central  tower  and  spire,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I Y. 
There  are  chapels  in  the  town  forWesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independentfl,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  The 
Qrammar  school,  which  has  a  small  endowment,  had  40  scholars  in 
1858.  The  Feoffee's  school,  built  in  1776,  for  28  boys  and  20  giris, 
has  an  endowment  of  about  100/.  a  year.  There  are  also  National 
schools.  A  college  for  the  ti'aining  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Independent  connexion,  had  13  students  in  1854.  The  town 
possesses  a  dispensary,  a  subscription  library,  a  news-room,  a  Uteraiy 
and  mechanics  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  Archbishop  Rother- 
ham, a  native  of  the  town,  in  1482  founded  a  college  for  a  provost, 
three  fellows,  and  six  scholars.  It  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. ;  some  remains  of  it  still  exist  and  are  used  as  an  inn. 
The  bridge-chapel  on  the  Don  has  been  long  used  as  the  town  jalh 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  well  paved,  and  has  a  good  supplv  of 
water.  Rotherham  is  united  with  Masborough  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Don  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  pointed  arches.  The 
court-house,  in  which  the  Midsummer  quarter  sessions  are  held,  was 
built  by  the  county  in  1827.    A  county  court  is  held. 

Extensive  beds  of  coal,  of  a  quality  suitable  for  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses,  exist  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  parish,  and  iron-ore  is  also  abun- 
dant In  1746  the  Messrs.  Walker  established  a  work  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cast-iron  goods  of  all  kinds;  and  at  the  large  establishments 
which  originated  in  thdr  enterprise,  great  part  of  tiie  cannon  used  in 
the  navy  during  the  American  and  French  wars  was  cast  Masborough 
is  now  the  more  strictly  manufacturiug  part  of  the  town,  of  which  it 
may  be  said  to  form  a  part  There  is  an  extensive  brass-foundry. 
Qlaas,  earthenware,  starch,  soap,  naphtha,  and  pyroligneous  acid,  are 
largely  manufactured.  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  two 
breweries.  Vessels  of  50  tons  burden  are  occadonally  built  in  yards 
adjoining  the  river  Don.  There  is  a  flaz-milL  The  markets  for  corn 
and  cattle  are  held  on  Monday :  on  every  alternate  Monday  the  cattle- 
market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  north  of  England.  On  Friday  a 
market  is  held  in  a  covered  stone  building  in  the  market-place  for 
butter,  poultry,  and  eggs.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on 
Whit-Monday  and  December  1st;  and  a  statute  fair  in  November. 
The  Doni  onnected  with  the  Trent  by  the  Stainfcrth  and  Keadby 
Canal. 

ROTHERHITHB.    [Subbby.] 

ROTHESAY,  Scotland,  a  royal  buigh  in  the  isknd  of  Bute,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Bute  County,  52  miles  W.  from  Glasgow,  in  55**  51' 
N.  lat,  6*  2'  W.  long.  The  popuktion  of  Rothesav  was  7014  in  1851. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  17  councillors,  three  of  whom 
are  bailies. 

Rothesay  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  erected  about  1098,  by  Magnus, 
khig  of  Norway.  Robert  IIL  made  Rothesay  a  royal  burgh,  and 
James  VI.,  in  1585,  further  augmented  its  municipal  privileges.  It 
was  repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English,  the  Norwegians, 
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and  the  lords  of  tbe  iaies.    It  was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
in  1685. 

The  town  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  small  bay.  It  has  been  much  enlarged  along  the  shore  on  each  side 
of  the  bay  by  the  addition  of  villas  and  lodging-houses  for  visitors, 
who  resort  here  in  summer  for  bathing.  The  ruins  of  Rothesay 
Castle  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  town-hall  and  county 
buildings,  and  the  prisons  for  the  county,  are  adjacent  to  the  castle. 
There  are  two  churches  of  the  Establishment,  three  Free  churches, 
and  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and 
Episcopalians.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  possesses  baths  and 
wash-houses.  Close  to  tbe  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St  Mary,  once  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  the  isles ; 
the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  one  or  two  ancient  monuments,  are  standing. 

There  are  a  cotton  spinning-mill  and  three  power-loom  factories, 
boat-building  yards,  and  several  cooperages  in  tbe  town.  The  herring 
fishery  is  carried  on.  The  harbour  is  used  chiefly  by  the  steamers 
which  ply  between  Glasgow  and  Loch  Fyne.  There  are  a  Parochial 
school,  a  Charity  school,  and  several  Congregational  schools ;  a  savings 
iMink ;  a  public  library ;  and  two  reading-rooms.  Port  Bannatyne,  a 
viUafi^e  in  the  parish,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Rothesay,  has  several 
small  vessels  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  It  is  frequented  in  the 
summer  by  bathers. 

ROTHLET.    [Leicestershire.] 

ROTHWELL.    [Northamftonbhirb.] 

ROTONDA.    [Basilicata.] 

ROTTERDAM,  tbe  capiUl  of  the  Dutch  province  of  South  Holland, 
and  now  perhaps  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  Netherlands,  is 
situated  in  .51"  55'  N.  lat,  V  29'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maas,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  has  about 
90,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  4000  are  Jews,  25,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Proteatants  of  different  sects.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  extends  along  the  Maae.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  little 
river  Rotte,  which  nms  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  aud  falls  into 
the  Maas.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  has  six  gates 
towards  the  land  and  four  towards  the  river.  The  part  called  the 
Binnenstad  ('  inner  town ')  has  many  narrow  streets,  and  is  separated 
by  the  High-street  (Hoog-straat)  which  is  built  along  the  dyke  that 
embanks  the  river,  from  the  outer  town  (Buitenstad),  which  contains 
fine  houses,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  by  which  the 
largest  merchantmen  can  come  up  and  unload  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
warehouses.  Along  the  Maas  are  many  fine  quays,  the  handsomest  of 
which,  called  the  Boomtjes,  consists  of  a  long  row  of  stately  houses 
facing  the  river,  with  a  broad  and  deep  canal  in  the  rear,  parallel  to 
the  river.  Rotterdam  is  connected  by  canal  with  Helvoetsluys,  and 
by  electro-telegraphic  wires  and  railways  with  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
and  Antwerp.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Lawrence  contains  the  tombs  of 
De  Witte,  and  several  other  admirals.  This  church,  the  statue  erected 
to  Erasmus  (a  native  of  the  town)  in  the  market-place,  and  the  dock- 
yards are  the  chief  objects  of  attraction  in  the  town.  There  are  also 
many  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  Calvinists, 
French  Protestants,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  a  synagogue,  &o. 
British  residents  are  numerous  at  Rotterdam,  and  for  their  accommo- 
dation there  are  three  chapels — one  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
Eogland,  one  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  one  for 
Independents.  The  Exchange  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  that  of 
Amsterdam.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  new  town-house, 
the  Admiralty,  the  Academy,  the  Dutch  theatre,  the  magazines  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  some  manufactories.  The  commerce  of 
Rotterdam  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embraces  almost 
every  kind  of  produce  and  manufacture.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Diisseldorf,  Antwerp,  London,  Hull,  &c.  The  imports  and  exports 
consist  of  similar  items  to  those  of  Amsterdam.  The  annual  value  of 
the  imports  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  10  millions  sterling,  the 
exports  at  about  7  millions.  Rotterdam  contains  many  valuable  col- 
lections of  works  of  art,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  public  library,  a 
central  prison,  many  schools,  and  charitable  institutions. 

ROTTERDAM,  NEW,  one  of  the  islands  which  constitute  the 
group  of  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands,  is  situated  in  20*  15'  S.  lat, 
174"  48'  W.  long.  It  was  discovered  by  Tasman  (1643),  and  named 
New  Rotterdam,  but  it  is  now  better  known  by  the  native  name 
Annamooha,  or  Namooca.  The  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  lagoon  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.  The  island  is  low,  and  surrounded  by  a  sea  with  regular 
soundings.   [Friendlt  Ibland&] 

ROTTL  JSuNDA  Islands.] 

ROUBAli    [NoRD.] 

ROUEN,  a  lai^  seaport-town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine-Inf^rieure,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  85  miles 
by  raUway  N.W.  from  Paris,  in  49"  26'  29"  N.  lat,  1*  5'  40"  R  long., 
71  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  91,512  inhabitants  in  the 
commune  at  the  census  of  1851.  Rouen  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Rototnagui,  capital  of  the  Celtic  Veliocasses.  Under  the 
empire  it  was  the  chief  town  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  northmen  in  a.d.  841  or  842^  and  it  became 
their  capital  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  RoUo  and  Charles  the 
Simple.    It  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandie 


till  William  the  Conqueror  made  the  conquest  of  England.  [Nor- 
mandie.] After  the  mmrder  of  Prince  Arthur  at  the  instigation  of 
John  in  1204,  the  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  by  Philippe  Augusts, 
king  of  France,  and  annexed  with  the  rest  of  the  duchy  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

From  this  time  Rouen  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  France  till 
1418-19,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  The 
town  was  resolutely  defend^  by  a  smsll  garrison  of  4000  men,  under 
their  gallant  commander  Alain  Blanchard.  As  the  town  militia 
mustered  15,000  men,  the  population  of  Rouen  at  the  time  may  be 
estimated  at  not  leas  than  50,000  or  60,000.  Famine  at  last  compelled 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  Henry  Y.  tarnished  the  fame  of  his 
victory  by  the  execution  of  the  gallant  Blanchard.  For  thirty  years 
after  this  Rouen  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  here  in 
1431  burnt  the  heroio  Joan  of  Arc  in  tbe  square  since  called  from  her, 
the  Place-de-la-Puoelle :  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  fountain  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  1449  the  city  was  recovered 
by  the  French,  under  Charles  VII.  In  1562  the  Huguenot  party 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  town,  almost  without  resistance,  and  com- 
mitted great  excesses.  On  October  the  26th  of  the  same  year  it  was 
taken,  t^ter  a  siege,  by  the  Duke  of  Quise,  who  gave  it  up  to  pillage 
for  eight  days.  The  massacre  of  St  Bsrtholomew  extended  to  this 
town,  but  the  humanity  of  the  governor  somewhat  checked  the 
excesses.  In  1593  the  city  was  taken  by  Henri  IV.  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months. 

The  city  stands  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  Its  form 
approximates  to  an  oval,  defined  by  the  boulevards,  which  form  a  line 
of  street  adorned  with  trees,  and  occupying  the  site  of  tho  ancient 
walla,  except  on  the  side  of  the  river,  where  the  city  is  bounded  by  a 
line  of  quays.  Separated  from  the  city  by  the  boulevards  are  the 
faubourgs— -Cauchoise  on  the  west,  Bouvreuil  on  the  nortli-west, 
Beauvoisine  on  the  north,  St-Hilaire  on  the  north-east,  Martainville 
on  the  east,  and  Eauplet  on  the  south-east.  South  of  ^e  city,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Seine,  is  St.-Sever,  the  most  important  of 
the  suburbs.  Opposite  the  central  part  of  the  city  the  river  was 
formerly  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge  supported  by  19  barges.  Just 
below  this  may  be  seen,  at  low-water,  the  ruins  of  a  stone  bridge, 
erected  in  the  12th  century  by  the  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  and  carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1 564.  Opposite 
to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  two  long 
islands— Uie  upper  called  Ile-de-la-Croix,  or  lle-de-la-Moucque ;  the 
lower,  the  Ile-du-Petit-Gay.  Between  these  islands  is  the  harbour  for 
seaborne  vessels.  At  the  western  or  lower  end  of  the  lle-de-la-Croix 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
point  of  the  island.  On' the  point  of  the  island  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  bridge  is  a  circular  area  adorned  with  a  column.  A  suspension- 
bridge  also  crosses  this  part  of  the  river,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
suburb  of  St-Sever.  Above  the  stone  bridge,  on  the  esst  side  of 
La-Croix  islet,  lie  the  large  river  craft  and  small  steamers  that  ply  to 
Paris.  Two  small  rivers,  the  Robec  and  the  Aubette,  traverse  the 
eastern  part  of  the  suburbs  and  city  by  artificial  channels,  and  flow 
into  the  Seine  near,  the  stone  bridge.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Aubette,  rises  Mount  Si-Catherine,  a  bold 
eminence  880  feet  high.  On  the  left  bank  of  Uie  Seine,  along  which 
it  extends  for  about  a  mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  stone  bridge,  is 
the  principal  public  walk,  Le-Qrand-Cours,  planted  with  four  rows  of 
fine  elms. 

Rouen  being  an  old  town  is  in  general  badly  built    The  houses  for 
the  most  part  are  built  of  lath-and-plaster,  the  timbers  uncovered 
and  painted  red  or  black,  the  plaster  frequently  coated  with  small 
gray  slates.    Many  of  these  old  houses  however  are  highly  picturesque 
and  distinguished  for  their  rich  carvings  and  old  quaint  gothic  orna- 
ments.   In  general  they  are  very  tall  and  very  narrow,  which  adds  to 
the  singularity  of  their  appearance ;  but  mixed  with  these  are  other 
houses  of  white  brick  or  stone,  and  really  handsome.    The  frequent 
rains,  by  cleansing  the  streets,  render  the  town  less  unhealthy  than  it 
would  be ;  and  beneficial  changes  introduced  of  late  years  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result    The  broad  quays,  with  the  river  covered 
with  craft  of  all  sizes,  from  the  light  skiff  to  vessels  of   800  tons 
burden  in  front,  and  a  line  of  warehouses  behind,  form  at  once  the 
busiest  and  most  agreeable  part  of  the  town.    On  the  western  side 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  some  handsome  straight  streets  lined  with 
good  stone-houses.    The  squares  and  other  open  spaces  are  numerous, 
but  for  the  most  part  very  irregularly  laid  out;  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
adjacent  to  the  eastern  boulevards,  and  the  Plaoe-du-Boulingrin,  used 
for  the  cattle  and  horse  msrket,  adjacent  to  the  northern  boulevards, 
are  of  more  regular  form.    The  Place  St-Ouen,  orPlace-de-rHOtelde- 
Ville,  is  large,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  cathedra],  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Rouen,  is  a  noble 
gothic  edifice,  crudform,  with  two  towers  at  the  extremities  of 
the  west  front,  and  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  over  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  The  interior,  which  is  lighted  by  ISO  magnificent 
painted  glass-windows,  has  a  total  length  of  434  feet,  and  a  width  of 
104  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  is  90  feet,  that  of  the  aisles  45  feet; 
the  transept,  eacm  end  of  which  is  lighted  by  a  magnificent  rose 
window,  is  175  feet  long;  at  its  intersection  with  the  nave  four 
msasive  pillars  support  uie  lantern  tower,  on  which  rests  a  beautiful 
pyramidflJ  oast-iron  spire,  the  summit  of  which  is  433  feet  above  ths 
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pATOsentk  The  weit  ironi,  which  opans  tipon  a  Bptcioui  doM^  is 
about  170  feet  wide;  the  towen  by  "which  it  is  iUnked  are  of  dta- 
limilar  architeotoie,  though  of  nearly  equal  height  (245  feet).  The 
anmmit  of  the  west  front  is  crowned  by  a  range  of  open  acreena,  with 
the  lighteat  and  moat  elegant  tracery.  There  am  three  deep  doorways 
in  the  firont;  the  central,  which  ia  the  largest^  projects  like  a  porch 
before  the  otbera,  and  ia  aurmounted  by  a  pyramidal  canopy  of  open 
fltone-work,  partly  concealing  the  great  roae-window  behdnd.  The 
northern  tower  of  the  weatem  front,  called  the  tower  of  St-Romain, 
ii  one  of  the  oldeat  portiona  of  the  church.  The  aouthem  tower  ia 
of  a  yery  rich  pointed  architecture,  and  waa  boilt  in  1599  by  Cardinal 
lyAmboiae.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  contains  25  chapels,  includ- 
ing the  Lady-Chapel  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  and  many  interesting 
monuments,  including  those  of  Bollo  and  his  son,  William  Longue 
£p^  The  monuments  of  Henry  the  younger,  son  of  Henry  IL ;  of 
biB  brother  Richard  CoeurHle-Lion  (whose  heart  waa  buried  here) ;  of 
Charlea  Y.  of  France ;  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  others  were 
destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  The  heart  of  CcBur4e-Lion  waa  dis* 
covered  in  1888,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  aacristy.  The  library 
was  plundered  during  the  Rerolution ;  the  ataircaae  of  the  room 
which  contained  it  ia  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  and  beauty.  The 
eztenaive  palace  of  the  archbishop,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  containa 
some  good  paintings. 

The  abbey  church  of  St  Ouen,  the  noblest  gothio  edifice  in  Rouen, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a 
central  tower  and  two  weatem  towers,  which  jut  out  diagonally  from 
the  angles  of  the  western  front,  and  were  intended  to  be  connected 
by  a  porch  of  three  arches,  extending  along  the  lower  story  of  the 
western  front :  the  towers  were  for  a  long  time  raised  only  to  about 
fifty  feet.  The  lightness  and  purity  of  the  architecture ;  the  flying 
buttreseea,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  and  unusually  lofty  shafts ;  the 
beautiful  south  porch ;  the  laige  rose  or  circular  windows ;  the  balus- 
trade of  varied  quatrefoils  round  both  the  body  of  the  church  and  the 
aisles ;  the  painted  windows,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  preserved; 
and  the  rich  central  tower,  296  feet  high,  and  terminated  by  an  octa- 
gonal crown  of  fleurarde-lis,  entitle  this  church  to  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Its  dimensions  are  little  inferior  to  thoee  of  the  cathedral  itself. 
This  splendid  church  was  completely  reetored  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  in  1852.  There  are  in  all  14  Catholic  churches,  aeveral  of 
Roman  arehitecturoL  Under  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St-Qervaia 
there  ia  a  crypt  which  is  said  to  be  16  centuries  old;  this  churdi, 
situated  in  the  Cnuchoise  suburb,  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St-Gervai% 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  died. 

The  Palais-de-Justice,  or  court-house,  a  gothic  structure  built  in  the 
15th  century  for  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  forms  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  fourth  side  consists  of  an  embattled  wall 
and  a  gateway  of  elaborate  architecture.  In  the  Plaoe-de-la-Pucelle  is 
an  h6tel  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  interview  of 
Henry  YIIL  and  Fraofois  I.  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There 
are  a  town-hall,  formerly  part  of  the  abbey  of  St-Ouen,  a  dock-tower, 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  town- 
wslL  In  apartments  in  the  town-hall  are  kept  the  public  library  of 
about  40,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  paintings.  The  Martainville 
barracks,  in  the  square  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  has  an  imposing  front; 
the  H6lel-Dieu,  or  great  hospital,  is  spacious  and  airy;  and  the  Halles, 
or  covered  markets,  are  considered  to  be  among  the  finest  in  France^ 
They  surround  on  three  sides  one  of  the  public  squares,  and  form 
several  conveniently-arranged  and  extensive  apartments.  The  Mercery 
Hall,  or  Halle-des-Rouenneries,  is  295  feet  long  by  55  feet  wide ;  the 
corn-market  is  still  laiiger.  These  halls  occupy  the  site  of  the  old 
castle,  the  scene  of  Prince  Arthur's  murder.  A  considerable  number 
of  handsome  fountains  are  distributed  through  the  streets  and  squares 
of  the  city.  Among  other  structures  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  near  the  oathednl ;  the  custom-house  and 
consular  buildings,  on  the  quays ;  and  the  theatre,  barracks,  and 
Biodtro  prison.  Among  the  more  recent  buildings,  the  railway  termi- 
nus, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  by  which  trains  from  Pans  reach 
Rouen,  and  the  terminus  on  the  right  bank,  from  which  the  railways 
to  Havre  and  Dieppe  (Uverge,  deserve  special  mention.  Oppoaite  the 
custom-houae  a  statue  of  Boieldieu  (who  was  a  native  of  the  town) 
waa  erected  a  short  time  ago. 

Rouen  ranks  next  to  Lyon  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
France;  it  is  the  principal  aeat  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
apinning^machinea  are  driven  by  water  or  by  ateam  power.  Hand- 
weaving  is  also  actively  carried  on.  One  large  class  of  the  productions 
of  the  town  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  Rouenneries,'  which  compre- 
hend chiefly  checked  and  striped  cottons  for  women's  dresses.  Jsko- 
keens  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  Kerseymeres  also  are 
manufactured.  Dyeing  cottons  and  woollens,  calico-printing,  and 
bleaching  by  chemical  processes  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  To  the  above  manufactures  may  be  added  dimities,  muslins, 
lace,  bed-ticking,  woollen  hosiery,  silk-  and  cotton-velvet,  shawls, 
handkerchiefs,  fiibrics  of  mingled  silk  and  cotton,  ropea^  blankets, 
flannel  hats,  combs,  preserved  meats,  liqusura,  soapy  chemical  pro- 
ducta,  paper,  haberdashery,  ateam-maohinery  and  inill-work,  ahot, 
sheet  lead,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam,  ko.  There  are  alao  numerous 
sugar-refineries,  bleach-works,  tan-yards,  ship-yards,  breweries,  saw- 
mSls,  copper-  and  iron-foundnes^  Ac. 
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The  western  part  of  the  dty  is  the  mercantile  part ;  the  centre  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  retail  traders;  and  the  eastern  part  ia  inhabited 
by  the  manufacturing  population.  The  Faubouig-St-Sever  is  also 
occupied  by  persons  engiged  in  manufiicturea.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  Fanbourg-Cauchoiae,  on  the  weatem  aide,  the 
gentry  and  persons  not  engaged  in  business  chiefly  reside.  Ship- 
builduig  is  carried  on  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  Above  100  vessels, 
including  steamers,  belong  to  the  port  The  industrial  producta  of 
Rouen  are  ahipped  to  all  parte  of  the  world ;  and  ita  commerce  ia  aaid 
to  be  largely  on  the  increaae.  The  entriea  into  the  harbour  for  aea- 
bome  veaaels  in  1848  numbered  1695,  and  in  1849,  1972;  the  totsl 
arrivals  and  departures  in  1852  numbered  6215  vessels,  carrying  an 
ag^rregate  burden  of  541,855  toni^  and  37,724  men. 

The  river  (which  opposite  Rouen  is  1000  feet  wide  and  86  feet  deep) 
forms  a  commodious  port^  divided  by  the  stone  bridge  into  two  parta, 
the  upper  devoted  to  the  large  boata  which  convey  goods  to  Paria  and 
other  placea  higher  up  the  river,  the  lower  part  to  aeaborae  veaaela. 
The  direct  distance  of  Rouen  from  the  sea  is  about  45  miles,  but  the 
length  of  the  navigation  is  almost  twice  that  distance.  The  influence 
of  the  tide  is  sensibly  felt  at  Rouen,  and  vessels  of  250  or  800  tons 
csn  get  up  to  the  town.  The  ready  communication  of  Rouen  with 
the  capital  and  with  other  towns,  by  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  and 
by  railroads,  has  made  it  a  place  of  conaiderable  ^rade,  independently 
of  its  manuliacturing  population.  The  articlea  of  trade  are  wine^ 
brandy,  cider,  com,  fhiita,  grocery,  raw  producta  used  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town,  dye-stufls,  drugs,  timber,  iron,  slates,  pitch, 

Rouen,  besides  being  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  of  a  High  Court  of  justice  for  the  department  of  Eure 
and  Seine-Inf^rieure,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce^ 
of  a  councU  of  prad'hommes,  and  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd 
Military  DivisioiL  The  arohbishop's  diocese  comprehends  the  depart 
ment  cf  Seine-Inf^rieure ;  his  suffragans  are  the  bishops  of  Bayeux, 
Evreux,  S^es,  and  Coutanoes.  The  city  also  has  a  mint,  a  custom- 
house, two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  medicine,  a 
college,  museums  of  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy,  schools 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  navigation,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  an  academy  of  science  and  art  Among  the  other  institutiona  are 
four  hoapitals,  including  one  for  the  insane  and  one  for  foundlings,  a 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  public  baths,  and  two  theatces.  Coraeille  waa 
bora  in  Rouen  in  1606. 

ROUERQUE.    rAvETBON.] 

ROUFFACa    [RHor,  Haut.] 

ROUG^    [LoiKilMrfcBixuRB.] 

ROUJAN.    [HfcRauLT.] 

ROULERa    [Flahdbbs,  Weti.] 

ROUMELIA.    [Rux-Ill] 

ROUNDSTONE.    [Qalwat.] 

ROUSSILLON,  an  old  province  of  France,  coinciding  with  the 
present  department  of  PviiBNfcBS-OBiSNTALBs.  It  obtained  its  name 
fh>m  the  town  called  by  the  Romans  Ruscino,  the  site  of  wbich  is 
marked  by  an  ancient  tower  now  called  CasteUl  or  Tour  de  Roussillon, 
near  Perpignan.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  sway  in  Oaul  the 
country  came  successively  into  the  hsnds  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  Franks,  and  was  for  a  long  time  governed  by  independent 
counts  of  its  own.  In  1178  the  last  of  these  counts  bequeathed 
Roussillon  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  who  held  it  iall  the  17th  century, 
when  the  French  took  poasesaion  of  it  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  1659,  Rouaaillon  waa  finally  ceded  to  France. 

ROVATO.    [BBE80IA.1 

ROVIGNO.    [IsTBiA.] 

ROVI'OO,  a  province  of  Auatrian  Italy  formerly  Included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  ia  bounded  K.  by  the  province  of 
Padua,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adige,  K  by  that  of  Venice, 
W.  by  the  provincea  of  Verona  and  Mantova,  and  S»  by  the  papal 
province  of  Ferrara,  from  which  it  ia  aeparated  by  the  Po.  The 
length  of  the  province  of  Rovigo  is  85  milea  from  eaat  to  weat,  and 
ita  greateat  brradth  is  about  15  milea  The  area  is  428  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1851  waa  estimated  at  153,788.  The  surface  is 
flat,  and  crossed  by  various  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Po 
and  the  Adige.  The  chief  products  are  com,  rioe^  hay,  hemp^  pulscy 
and  flax. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following : — Rovigo,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  a  bustling  modem  town,  with  about  7000  inhabitants,  a 
collegiate  church,  a  government  house,  a  cathedral,  and  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  are  some  good  paintinga  The 
Bishop  of  Adria  resides  ih  RovigO.  [Adbia.]  Badia,  a  small  town, 
with  a  manufactory  of  fine  pottery,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
Ltndmmra,  9  miles  W.  from  Rovigo,  on  the  Adigetto,  hss  about  5000 
inhabitants. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  Scotland,  an  inland  county,  situated  on  the 
south-eastern  border,  is  bounded  N.  by  Berwickshire,  E.  and  SpE.  by 
Northumberland,  S.  by  Cumberland,  S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire,  W.  by 
Selkirkshire,  and  N.W.  by  Edinbux^hshire.  It  lies  between  55*  5'  and 
56'  40'  N.  kt,  2*  18'  and  8*  10'  W.  long.  Its  form  is  very  irregular : 
its  greatest  length  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west  is  about 
40  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  28  miles. 
Its  area  is  720  square  miles,  or  460,938  acres,  of  which  about  ouq 
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half  is  unto  ihe  plough*  and  the  remftiodar  is  hill  pasture,  moor,  or 
meadow.  The  population  in  1841  was  46,025 ;  in  1851  it  was  51,642. 
The  oounty  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Sufface,  Mfdrography,  and  ChmmwMcaUotiB.'-ThA  whole  surface  of 
the  county  is  undulatmg  and  diTendfied,  but  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts  the  bills  axe  of  leas  elevation  than  along  tbe  BngUah  and 
Dumfriesshire  borders  A  range  of  lofty  hills  extends  along  the 
border  of  Northumberland«  to  mieb  the  general  deaignation  of  Cheviot 
Wiiy  ii  sometimes  given.  The  Carter  Fell  (2020  feet),  the  Peel  Fell, 
and  liMirwtoo  Crag  form  part  of  this  range.  From  the  head  of  the 
Jed  Water  the  range  of  bills  turns  westward  and  runs  through  the 
county  into  Dumfriesshire,  aeparating  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  firom 
Liddeedale  and  Eskdale.  From  each  side  of  the  range,  bills  irregu- 
larly grouped  overspread  a  wild  pastoral  district  drained  by  the  upper 
^ratera  of  the  Tevlot  on  the  one  side  and  the  Liddel  on  the  other. 
In  the  sepantmg  range  are  Windburgh  Hill  (2000  feet)  and  Wisp  Hill 
(1830  £Bet)b  In  Liddeedale  (the  country  drained  by  the  Liddel)  are 
Peel  Fell,  the  Lanriston  Hills,  and  Mildeowood  Hill  (2000  feet).  In 
the  n<irtheni  part  of  the  oounty  are  the  Eildon  Hills  (1864  feet) ;  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot^  near  the  centre  of  the  oounty,  are  Ruber's 
Lsw  (1419  liset)  and  Dunian  (1120  feet)  on  the  south  side^  and  the 
Hinto  Crags  (721  feet)  and  liinto  Kame  on  the  north. 

The  oounty  beLonss  almost  entinly  to  the  basin  of  the  Tweed, 
whi^  fint  touches  die  border  of  the  county  at  the  jnnetion  of  the 
Ettriek  Water;  that  part  of  its  course  wbidk  belongs  to  Bozburgh- 
shire  may  be  estimated  at  80  milesi  It  is  valuable  for  its  salmon 
fishings.  The  principal  affluent  of  the  Tweed  is  the  Teviot,  which 
lows  throufl^  the  oounty  in  nearly  its  whok  extent,  giving  to  the 
greater  portion  of  it  the  name  of  Teviotdale.  It  drains  nearly  the 
whole  county,  receiving  the  ^trig,  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  and  the  Kail 
from  the  Northumbrian  border,  and  the  Borthwick  water  and  river 
▲W  from  Selkirkshize.  The  £ttrick,  the  €bla,  the  Leader,  the  Eden, 
sad  other  small  affluents  of  the  Tweed  have  part  of  their  course  in 
this  county.  Liddesdale  is  drained  by  the  Liddel  sad  its  tributary 
the  Hermitagfk  It  reeeives  the  other  streams  of  Liddesdale,  and  joins 
the  Esk,  which  Islls  into  the  Sol  way  Frith.  The  whole  eonne  of  the 
Teviet  b  beauttfnl;  it  flows  along  the  bottoaci  of  a  spacious  open 
VisUey,  the  sides  of  which  often  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  snd  its 
banks  are  adorned  with  numerous  mansions.  Above  Hawick  the 
vaUey  is  narrower,  and  becomes  pastoral  rather  than  agrieulturak 
None  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  except  for  ferry-boats. 

The  roads  in  Roxburghshire  are  very  good.  Several  roads  firom 
London  to  Edinburgh  pass  through  this  county.  One  through  Wooler 
just  oruBses  the  north-eastern  part  through  Kelso ;  another,  branching 
from  this  at  Morpeth,  passes  through  Jedburgh  and  St  BosweiFs ; 
and  a  third,  through  Pemith  and  Qtflisle,  eroeeea  the  western  side  of 
the  county  through  Dryden  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk.  A  road  fteom 
Hawick  follows  the  valley  of  the  Teviot,  and  then  of  the  Tweed, 
tfaroui^  Kelso  to  Berwick.  The  Edinbuigh  and  Hawiok  railway 
traverses  part  of  the  county.  A  branch  from  the  York,  Newcastle, 
and  Berwick  line  jouis  the  Edinhui^gfa  and  Bmwkk  line  near 
St  Boswell's  GsesB. 

Oeology,  Ac^The  eastern  side  of  the  covntir  is  chiefly  oconpied  by 
the  formationa  of  the  red-marl  or  new  sed-aandstone  group,  the 
western  side  by  the  greuwacke  roeks;  the  Cheviot  or  bovMr  hills  are 
chiefly  of  traj)  formations,  and  with  liddesdale,  form  sa  extension  of 
the  Northumbevland  ooal-measores.  The  predominant  vook  of  the 
ted>Bari  formation  is  a  sandstone^  commonly  red  but  sometimes  white. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  strata  of  considerable  thiekaess,  and  is  employed 
in  building,  for  which  purpose  both  the  red  and  white  varieties  are 
quarried.  It  more  commonly  however  occura  in  thin  hor>izontaI  beds, 
which  are  so£t»  brittle,  and  easily  decomposed.  No  ooal  is  dug  in  the 
oounty.  The  trap  formatbns  of  the  border  hiUi  oomprahend  green- 
stone, basalt^  tn^  tuff,  amygdaloid,  and  espeoiaUy  a  fetopar  porphyry 
of  reddish-brown  colour,  bi  the  BsdHnndstone  distriets,  trap  rocks 
are  frequents  Limestone  is  procured  in  some  parts  of  the  oounty,  but 
H  is  nsiikheK  good  nor  abundant 

SoU  cmd  Agricultmrt. — The  soil  in  the  western  psvts  of  the  ootmty, 
whera  the  predominant  rock  is  grauwachev  is  generally  thin,  odd,  and 
olayey,  but  capable  of  improvementa  by  underdraining^  and  of  pro> 
ducing  good  though  late  white  eropa  The  red-sandstone  district, 
where  the  sandstone  is  finer  grained,  and  more  clayey  and  adhesive, 
ia  marked  by  a  deep  rich  red  soil  producing  its  harvest  rather  early ; 
but  where  the  sandstone  is  more  siliceous  and  loose,  the  surface  ia 
ooveced  with  a  barren  sand.  The  trap  and  porphyry  distriet  is  usuaHy 
oovered  by  a  looser  lights  warm,  and  dry  soil,  except  in  the  bottoms, 
where  thera  is  commonly  a  deposit  of  rich  strong  clay  foam.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  trap  district  afford  fine  sheep-pasture.  The 
arable  land,  from  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  plaoe  of 
late  yean  by  the  introduction  of  the  drill  turnip  husbandry,  the  use 
of  numures,  better  draining,  and  the  intermixture  of  the  feeding  and 
graamg  of  live  atods  with  tillage^  is  exceedingly  fertile.  On  the  larger 
Mrms  the  ineloeares  oontain  nt»m  twenty  to  forty  aorea  The  number 
of  aheep  anaually  raissd  has  greatly  inaeased  unce  the  begmning  of 
the  oentury,  conaiderable  attention  having  been  shown  both  to  the 
breeding  and  the  feedmg  of  them.    The  Cheviots  are  put  on  the  hill- 

Sisturss^  and  the  Leioeeter,  or  long^'wooled,  on  the  lower  grounds.   The 
eesdale^  or  short-homed,  is  the  common  stock  of  cattle;  but  the 


Ayrshire  and  the  Highland  breeds  are  slsokept^  the  breeding  of  oattlo 
b^ng  much  attended  to. 

IHviwmi,  Ibvns,  ifre.— This  oounty  is  divided  into  30  parishe*,  of 
which  6  are  partly  in  other  countiesL  There  are  4  diviaions  of  tha 
oounty,  namely,  the  distrieta  of  Melrose,  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  mod  Kelso. 
Its  popidar  division  into  Teviotdale,  liddesdale,  fto.,  has  been  men* 
tioned  above.  It  oontains  6  marketntowns :— Jjsdbubqh,  the  oounty 
town ;  Hawiok  and  Kxlso,  deeoribed  under  their  reapective  heads  ; 
Castletown  and  Helroee,  whioh  we  notice  hera 

OtuHetovm,  or  NemoattUton,  a  market^own  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  oottoty,  had  a  population  in  1851  of  about  1030.  The  castle  ia  a 
massive  border  tower,  or  fortress,  nearly  100  feet  square.  The  town 
consists  of  two  long  parallel  atreete,  which  are  lined  with  neat  new 
houses,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  LiddeL  The  old  village  of  Castle- 
town (so  called  from  a  border  fortress  now  demolished)  was  situated 
higher  up  the  vala 

Mdnma,  a  burgh  of  barony,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  36  milee  S.  firom  Edinburgh,  and  12  miles  N.W.  from  Jedburgh. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1351  was  966.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  a  religious  community  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  haptarchyr 
In  1136  David  L  of  Scotland  founded  here  a  Cistercian  abbey,  the 
ruins  of  which  yet  nmain.  They  are  duefly  of  the  abbey  church, 
whioh  was  cruciform ;  the  length  of  the  nave  and  ohoir  was  268  feet^ 
the  breadth  79  feet;  the  length  of  the  choir  aloae  about  50  feet;  the 
length  of  the  transept  was  130  feel,  the  breadth  44  feet  The  walla 
of  the  nave^  ohoir,  and  transspt  are  standing,  and  part  of  the  osniral 
tower.  The  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross  in  the  centra  of  the  villsge  ia 
surmounted  by  the  orest  of  the  earls  of  Haddington.  The  town  of 
Melrose  consists  of  a  central  triangular  space,  with  streets  diverging 
from  it  The  place  hss  an  air  of  antiqui^,  and  some  of  the  boueea 
have  in  their  walls  stones  with  inscriptions  derived  from  m^diseval 
times.  The  parish  church  is  on  an  eminence  west  of  the  town.  There 
are  a  Free  dmroh,  snd  United  Preebyterian  and  Episcopal  chjipels ; 
several  schools,  a  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  suspeiBaioD-bridge 
crosses  the  Tweed  for  foot-psasengera  and  single  horses.  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  woollens,  in  conneetiott  with  the  manufaotareB 
of  QalMhiela 

The  following  villages  may  be  noticed :  the  populations  are  those  of 
the  parishee  in  1851  :— 

Awerwm,  population  1554,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ale  Water,  4 
miles  N.NrW.  firam  Jedburgh.  The  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor  was  fought 
in  1545  OB  a  field  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  from  the  village. 
Near  Ancrum  are  several  caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  remains  of  a  British  fort  are  near  the  village.  In  the 
centre  of  the  village  green  is  an  andent  cross.  Denholmf  population 
of  the  parish  of  Caven  1495,  on  the  right  bank  of  \ha  Teviot,  5  mile9 
N.E.  from  Hawiok,  is  a  thriving  village^  dependent  chiefly  on  tho 
stocking  manufbeture  carried  on  at  Hawick.  There  are  a  Free  ohuroh, 
a  ohapel  for  Independents,  a  subscription  libraiy,  a  free  library  which 
contstns  about  1000  yolumes,  and  a  parochial  school  Of  the  <Ad 
baronial  castle  of  the  Douglases,  the  former  riieriffs  of  Teviotdate^ 
which  was  of  considerable  strength  and  importance,  there  are  now  no 
remains.  The  town  of  Cavera  was  deetreyed  by  the  English  in  1596« 
Lemitddei^  population  of  St  Boswell's  ptfish  884,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  tiie  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tweed,  5  miles  S.S.  fh>m  Melrese.  Of  the 
ancient  village  of  St  Boswell's  there  are  now  no  remains.  Beside* 
the  parish  dmrah  thera  is  a  Free  church.  An  extensive  fidr  for  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  linen,  pedlery,  ftc,  is  held  on  St.  Boswell's  Gk^en  on 
July  18th.  lAUiedeaf,  population  798,  about  9  milee  W.  by  N.  ftorn 
Jedburgh,  possesses  a  parish  chureh,  a  chapel  for  United  Preebyterians, 
a  parochial  school,  and  a  library.  In  the  times  of  border  wmfuto  there 
were  in  the  villsge  and  vicinity  several  forts  or  peels ;  of  these  th« 
remains  of  14  existed  till  within  the  last  century.  There  still  remain 
small  portions  of  one  or  two  of  the  towers.  Morebatth,  population 
997,  about  10  miles  Si  by  E.  fh>m  Kelso,  on  tbe  Kale  or  Kail  Water, 
a  feeder  of  the  Teviot,  oontains  some  good  houseft  Besides  the  paridi 
chureh  there  are  a  Free  chureh,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  a 
parochial  school,  and  a  parish  library.  /dKT&fH^A,  populatiott  1141,  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teviot,  4  mil*  S.S.  W.  from  Kelso.  The  andent 
town  of  Roxbuigb,  formerly  the  county  town,  was  at  one  time  the 
fourth  in  point  of  importance  of  the  towns  of  Scotland ;  but  scarcely 
any  remains  of  it  now  exist  The  houses  were  mostly  df  wood.  The 
ruins  of  the  celebrated  castle  of  Roxbutgh  are  a  short  distance  west 
from  the  site  of  the  old  town.  Kirii  Yetholm  and  Tomn  TetfMm  are 
bpighs  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Yetholm,  which  had  a  x>opulation  in 
1851  of  1852.  The  villages  are  situated  near  the  border  of  the  county 
and  of  ScolAand,  about  8  miles  S.EI  from  Kelso.  Two  annual  tun 
are  held  in  each  of  the  villager  BesideB  the  parish  chureh  there  are 
chapels  in  Town  Tetholm  for  the  United  Presbyterians  and  United 
Original  Seeedera  Kirk  Telholm  is  remarkable  as  the  head-qoartera 
of  a  oomoranily  of  gipsies  which  has  been  settled  h^re  for  about  150 


Biilory  tmd  ^uliTKifie*.— Of  pr^isterio  natioiUi  cairns^  barrows, 
tumuli,  and  other  sepulchral  memorials,  hove  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Standing  stones,  some  of  them  fttranged  in 
drdes,  are  fouAd;  and  the  Eildon  Hills  and  other  eminences  are 
crowned  with  forts.  On  the  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  island  by 
the  Romans  the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Yalentiii^ 
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and  Boman  roads  were  earned  across  it.  Some  BtaiioDB  were  formed 
by  oocupying  the  ancient  forts  or  hill-oamps  of  the  natives,  and 
streogthening  and  adapting  them  by  Roman  skill  and  labour.  The 
camp  on  the  Eildon  Hills  was  thus  occupied.  A  chain  of  Roman  posts 
may  be  traoed  by  their  existing  remains.  One  of  the  roads,  a  con- 
tinuation of  Watling-street,  may  be  traoed  from  the  Korthumbrian 
border  across  tha  county  near  Jedburgh  and  Melrose,  in  the  direction 
of  Lauder.  Coins,  vessels  of  copper  and  brass,  and  other  Boman 
antiquitieo,  have  been  discovered. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  county  was  attacked  by  the 
Angles.  The  construction  of  the  Catrail,  or  line  of  defence,  formed  ot 
a  ditch  26  feet  broad,  with  a  rampart  10  feet  high  on  each  side  of  it, 
extending  from  near  Qalashiels  in  Selkirkshire  to  Peel  Fell  on  the 
border  of  Northumberland,  and  stretching  18  miles  through  this 
county,  is  attributed  to  this  period.  Jedburgh  Castle  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  David  I.  Roxburgh  Castle  was  of  as  early  a  date,  and  at 
one  time  of  greater  importance.  Hermitage  Castle,  near  the  village 
of  Castletown,  was  built  during  the  reign  or  Alexander  II.  (1214-49); 
and  in  following  years,  but  especially  after  the  aggressions  of  Edward  L, 
arose  various  castles,  towers,  and  peels,  of  which  many  ruins  now 
exist.  The  ecclesiastical  ruins,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose  abbeys, 
have  been  noticed  already.  There  are  remarkable  caves  at  Jedburgh, 
Roxbuigh,  and  Ancrum,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  as  habitations, 
possibly  as  temporary  retreats  durmg  the  border  wars.  There  are  some 
remarkable  remains  of  walls  in  Ancrum  parish,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
indosingan  eminence  above  which  they  rose;  they  are  called  the 
Haltan  Wall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  building  belong- 
ing  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Smallholm  Tower  is  so  conspicuous  as 
to  form  a  landmark  for  seamen  entering  Berwick  harbour. 

Roxbuighshire  appears  to  have  been  early  established  as  a  county. 
The  Sheriff  of  Roxburgh  is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and 
David  I.  When  Edward  I.  seized  Scotland  he  placed  this  county 
under  military  administration.  Robert  Bruce  and  Douglas  took 
Roxburgh  Castle  in  1318,  and  restored  the  former  administration  by 
a  sheriff.  The  office  of  sheriff  afterwards  became  hereditary  in  the 
Douglas  family,  and  continued  so  until  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
jurisdictions.  Roxburgh  Castle  was  taken  from  the  English  in  1460 
by  Mary  of  Gueldres,  widow  of  King  James  IL,  who  had  fallen  durins 
the  siege.  The  calamities  of  war  rumed  the  town  of  Roxburgh,  which 
had  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  been  a  royal  residence  and  the  county 
town.  On  its  downfall  Jedburgh  became,  and  has  continued  to  be, 
the  county  town. 

SuuUtica:  RdigiauB  Worship  and  Education,  —  According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851  there  were  87  places  of  worship  in  the 
county,  of  which  35  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  17  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  16  to  the  Free  Church,  9  to  Independents, 
4  to  Episcopalians,  8  to  Baptists,  2  to  Original  Seceders,  and  1  to 
Roman  Catholics.  In  67  of  these  places  of  worship  the  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  28,259.  There  were  74  public  day  schools  with 
6130  scholars,  and  32  private  day  schools  with  1574  scholars.  Of 
Sabbath  schools  there  were  77,  with  4473  scholars.  Of  evening  schools 
for  adults  there  were  3,  with  136  scholars.  There  were  2  literary 
institutions  in  the  county,  with  188  members,  and  possessing  1080 
Yolumes  in  theu:  libraries. 

Savings  Banks.— In  1853  the  county  possessed  two  savings  banks 
at  Jedburgh  and  Kelso.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November 
20th  1853  was  31,5252.  19<.  lOd 

ROXBURY.    [Majbsachusetts.] 

ROTBON.    risftRE.] 

ROYDON.    [Essex.] 

ROYE.    [SoMME.] 

ROYfeRE.    [CRKUSE.J 

ROYSTON,  Hertfordshhw,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Royston  (a  part  of  the  parish  and 
town  being  in  Cambridgeshire),  is  situated  in  52"*  3'  N.  lat,  0*  2' 
W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Hertford,  38  miles  N.  from 
London  by  road,  and  45  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and  Eastern 
Counties  railways.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  of  Royston  in 
1851  was  2061.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St, 
Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Royston  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  60,440  acres,  and  a 
population  m  1851  of  19,764. 

Royston  is  situated  in  a  bottom  surrounded  by  chalk  downa  The 
market-house  is  a  modem  building.  The  church  was  formerly  the 
conventual  church  of  a  priory  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine. 
There  are  two  chapels  for  Independents  and  one  for  Unitarians; 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  girls  working  school ;  and  a 
mechanics  institute,  with  a  library.  A  county  court,  is  held.  The 
principal  business  is  malting ;  a  large  com  trade  is  also*  carried  on. 
There  are  a  brewery  and  some  lime-burning  works.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday.    Five  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  town  was  discovered  in  1742  a  curious  beQ-shaped  subterra* 
neous  cavern,  supposed  to  have  been  a  hermitage,  80  feet  high  and 
nearly  20  feet  in  diameter,  cut  out  in  the  solid  chalk,  and  ornamented 
with  rude  carvings  of  sacred  subjects. 

RUABON.      rpSHBIOHSHIBB.] 
RUDOLSTADT.      rSOHWARZBUBO.] 

RUQBT,  Warwickshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Ijaw 


Union,  in  the  parish  of  Rugby,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  In  52*  22'  N.  lat,  1*  15'  W.  long.,  disUnt 
16  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Warwick,  88  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  by  the  North- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Rugby  in  1851  was  6S17.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventnr  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  parish  is  under 
the  management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  Rugby  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  41  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  80,755 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,477. 

Rugby  had  a  castle  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  only  the  earth- 
works remain.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The 
importance  of  Rugby  is  chieflv  derived  from  its  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  shopkeeper  m  London,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  locality.  The  school  buildings  include  a  quad- 
rangle, inclosing  a  court  90  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  open  cloisters.  The  buildinc;3  are  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  of  white  brick,  with  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the 
openings  and  windows,  of  Attleborough  stone.  The  chapel  contains 
the  monuments  of  Dr.  James,  formerly  head-master,  under  whom  the 
school  first  rose  to  great  eminence ;  of  Dr.  Wool,  one  of  his  successors 
in  ofBce ;  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  under  whose  mastership,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  celebrity  of  the  school  was  considerably  augmented. 
The  school,  which  was  attended  in  1854  by  400  boys,  is  under  the 
care  of  a  head-master  and  12  assistant-masters,  and  has  21  exhibitions 
of  602.  per  annum,  each  tenable  for  seven  years.  The  endowment 
is  estimated  to  produce  50001.  per  annum.  Attached  to  the  school  ia 
a  fine  play-ground  of  eight  acres.  Rugby  parish  church  possassea 
little  architectural  interest;  it  has  a  square  western  tower.  St. 
Matthew's  church  was  built  and  endowed  in  1841;  a  new  church 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  has  just  been  erected.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  also  the  Elborow  school,  founded  in  the  18th  century  by 
Richard  Elborow,  Esq.;  the  Parochial  schools,  built  in  1830;  an 
Infant  school;  a  literary  institute,  founded  in  1847 ;  a  savings  bank; 
a  college  for  the  instraction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  belonging  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  life ;  and  two  ranges  of  almshouses. 

Rugby  holds  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  railway  com- 
munication, beinff  the  point  of  junction  of  several  lines  of  railway. 
The  London  and  North- Western,  the  North-Midland,  the  Leamington 
and  Warwick,  the  Trent  Valley,  and  the  Rugby  and  Stamford  lines 
meet  here.  The  North-Western  station  is  very  extensive,  and  has 
recently  been  enlaiged  by  additional  buildings.  An  iron-foundry 
gives  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Saturday  is  the 
ordinaiy  market-day ;  a  corn-market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  are 
18  horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  of  which,  held 
in  November,  lasts  for  eight  days.  There  are  two  cheese  and  wool 
fairs.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Rugby.  The  Oxford  canal  passes 
near  the  town. 

RUGELEY.     [STAFFOftDSHIEB.] 

RUQEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  belox^ng  to  Prussia,  is  included 
in  the  government  of  Stralsund  and  province  of  Pomerania.  It  has 
an  area  of  388  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  85,000.  It  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait  a  mile  broad*  Its  sides  are 
deeply  indented  by  the  sea  in  various  directions,  so  that  the  island 
resembles  a  number  of  peninsulas  united  by  a  comparatively  small 
nucleus  in  the  centre.  On  the  east  side  the  peninsula  of  Jasmund  is 
cozmected  with  the  nucleus  by  a  steep  ridge  called  Prora,  and  by  a 
long,  narrow,  and  high  wall  of  flint,  granite,  and  porphvry  boulders. 
In  this  peninsula  is  the  Stubbenitz,  a  considerable  beech-forest^  con- 
taining the  Berg,  or  Black  Lake,  an  oval  spot  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where  the  goddess  Hertha 
(Earth)  was  worshipped.  (Tacitus, '  G^rm.,'  c.  40.)  The  whole  island 
aboimds  in  grotesque  and  romantic  scenexy.  On  the  west  it  is  level, 
but  rises  in  tiie  interior,  and  the  northern  coasts  consist  in  ^eaersl  ot 
rugged  steep  chalk  cli£&.  One  of  the  most  considerable  emmenoes  in 
the  island  is  Mount  Rugard,  on  which  the  residence  of  the  princes 
formerly  stood.  On  the  north  point  of  Jasmund  is  the  Stubben* 
kammer,  a  lofty  chalk  cliff,  which  rises  perpendicularly  (565  feet)  from 
the  sea  in  the  most  irregular  forms  :  a  flight  of  600  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  leads  down  from  the  highest  part  of  it  to  the  strand.  Jasmund 
is  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial  soil  with  the  peninsula  of 
WUtow,  a  level  tract  with  a  rich  soil,  terminating  in  the  promontonr 
of  Arkona,  the  most  northern  point  of  Qermany.  Laige  tumuu 
(called  HUnengraber)  are  seen  in  several  parts.  The  island  is  tolerably 
fertile,  and  produces  much  corn.  The  number  of  cattle  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  fisheries  produotiva.  Bcrpen,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  Rugen  is  much  visited  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  for  sea-bathing.  This  ialaad  was  oeded  to 
Prussia  by  Sweden  in  1815. 

RUQENWALDE.    [Coslin.] 

RUQLES.    [EuBi.] 

RUHBORT.    rpBasKLDOBF,] 

RUM  CAY.    [BAHiLXAs.] 

RUM,  Island  ot    [ABaTLVSBntB.] 

RUM-ILI,  or  ROUMI.LI  {*  Count^  of  the  Romana'),  a  name  origin- 
ally given  by  the  Turks  to  the  territories  which  they  wrested  fh>m  tJie 
eastern  emperorai  Hence  Asia  Minor  is  known  in  all  eastern  countries 
by  the  name  of  Rum,  or  Room.    In  the  ooune  of  time  the  term 
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Roumili  was  specUlly  applied  to  the  whole  country  that  lioa  south  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  to  the  north  of  Qreeoe,  and  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Black  and  JEgean  seas ;  so  that  it  comprised  Mace- 
donia, Thrace,  Albania,  Boenia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  ia  now 
divided  into  the  Eyaleta  of  Siliatr^  op  Silistria,  Widin,  and  Nich 
(Kitsa) ;  Thrace,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  forma  the  Eyalet  of  £dim^, 
or  Adrianople :  Syrp,  or  Serbia,  is  nearly  independent  of  Turkey ;  the 
Eyalet  of  Bosna  includes  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia  ;  the  southern 
put  of  Macedonia  forms  with  Theosaly  the  Eyalet  of  Selanik,  or 
Siaoniki;  the  north-eastern  part  of  Albania,  with  some  adjacent 
districts,  form  the  Eyalet  of  ITskub,  whilst  the  south  part  belongs  to 
the  Eyalet  of  Tania,  or  Joannina;  and  the  remainder  of  the  territory 
as  above  indicated,  and  consisting  of  eastern  Albania  and  the  western 
part  of  Macedonia,  forms  the  present  Eyalet  of  Botm-Uu 

The  face  of  the  country,  which  is  described  in  the  articles  on 
Albania  and  Macedonia,  is  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  which  inclose  many  fertile  plains  and  vslleys.  The  climate 
is  in  general  mild  and  salubrious  Cotton,  wine,  oil,  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  products.  There  are  extensive  pastures  on  which  large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  bred.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Axros,  the 
Martpza,  and  the  JETa/iacmoti,  now  the  Viitritza,  and  in  its  lower 
couna  Inje-Kara,  which  flows  partly  from  the  Lake  Kastoria,  so  named 
from  the  fortress  of  Kcuioria,  which  is  built  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  OeUtrunh,  Its  course  is  windin^^  but 
generally  to  the  south  of  east,  and  it  enters  the  Thermaic  Qulf.  In 
ancient  times  the  Haliacmon  was  joined  by  the  Lydias  (the  modem 
Earasmak),  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Pella,  but  now  the 
Lydias  is  a  feeder  of  the  Axiua.  The  banks  of  the  Haliacmon  are 
lined  with  dykes  to  save  the  adjacent  country  from  inundations.  Both 
the  river  and  the  lake  of  Kastoria  (which  is  six  miles  long  and  four 
miles  wide)  are  famous  for  a  fish  named  Quliani,  which  grows  to 
enormous  dimensions. 

The  present  Eyalet  of  Roum-ili  comprises  the  livas  of  Monastir  and 
QhiustendiL  Monattir  includes  the  south-west  of  Macedonia.  The 
capital  Monattir,  eddied  also  Bitolia,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Heraclea,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Erigonus,  an  afiluent  of 
the  Axius,  and  on  the  borders  of  Albania,  is  a  considerable  town,  with 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  Ohiuttendil,  embraces  the  northern  part  of 
Miicedonia  and  the  east  of  Albania.  It  has  some  rich  copper-  and 
iron-mines.  The  head  town  Qhiustendil  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Eara-su,  or 
Btruma,  in  42"  18'  N.  kt,  22^  6'  E.  long.,  and  has  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  flanked 
with  towers,  contains  a  bazaar  and  sulphurous  baths.  A  Greek  bishop 
resides  in  it    [Tubket;  Albania;  Macedonia;  Thbssalt.] 

RUNCORN,  Cheshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Runcorn,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Mersey,  near  its  junction  with  the  Weaver,  in  58*  20'  N.  lat, 
2"*  44'  W.  long.,  distant  17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chester,  187  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  182  miles  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Runcorn  in  1851 
was  8049.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Chester.  Runcorn  Poor-Law  Union  contains  37  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  45,776  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 

26,797. 

RuDOom  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  town  was  of 
little  consequence  in  modem  timee,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  CanaL  It  now  possesses  some  manufactures 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  trade.  Iron-foundries,  corn-jnills, 
collieries,  slate-  and  stone-quarries,  shipbuilding-yards,  soap-works, 
and  works  for  distilling  turpentine,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Canal,  and 
the  North- Western  railway,  which  has  stations  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  afford  facilities  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  passengers  and  trafiSa 
Kuncom  is  a  favourite  resort  of  sea-bathing  visitors  in  summer.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-haU,  a  neat  structure  of  recent 
erection,  contains  a  subscription  news-room.  There  is  also  a  bride- 
welL  A  county  court  is  held.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
new  building.  Holy  Trinity  church,  built  in  1838  of  red-sandstone, 
has  a  low  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists^ 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have 
places  of  worship^  There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools, 
and  a  saving  bank.  Friday  is  the  market<lay ;  fain  are  held  on  the 
last  Friday  m  April  and  the  last  Friday  in  October. 

RUNN.    [Cutch;  HnrDUSTAN.] 

RUNNIMEDE.    [Subkit.] 

RUPPIN,  NEW.     [BBANDBKBUBa] 

RCREMONDE.    [Ldcbubo.] 
RUSH.    [DuBUir,  County  of.] 
RUSHDEN.    [Nobthamftonbhibb.] 

RUSflVILLE.      [INDLINA.] 

RUSSIA.  The  Hftuian  Empire  extends  over  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Europe,  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  and  the  north-western 
coast  of  North  America.  It  conaiBts  of  Russia-in-Europe,  properly  so 
called,  in  which  term  Poland  and  Finland  also  are  comprised ;  the 
Caucasian  Territories,  which  comprise  the  countries  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian ;  Asiatic  Russia,  in  which  are  included  the  four 
governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Jeniseisk,  and  Irkutsk,  and  some 


other  districts  of  eastern  and  western  Siberia;  and  somi  settlements 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  The  area  and  population 
of  the  whole  empire,  according  to  official  statemento  made  in  1840, 
are  as  follows  :-* 


Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Populattoa  la  1846. 

European  Riuala      •        • 
AsiatioKawU     .        •    • 
American  Russia      .        • 

9,091,S91 

4,7a5,lBS 

870,800 

66,08S 

60,604,702 

2,087,000 

61,000 

8,648,000 

Total 

7,262,050 

66,250,702 

Baron  Haxthausen,  in  his  recent  work  upon  Russia,  states  the 
population  in  1852  to  be  69,660,146.  In  respect  of  religion  about 
50,000,000  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  7,000,000,  chiefly  Poles,  are 
Catholics,  and  about  3,000,000  are  Protestants ;  the  rest  are  Mahom- 
medans,  Buddhists,  and  heathens. 

The  present  article,  while  in  some  points  of  view  it  relates  to  the 
whole  of  the  vast  empire,  oomprises  briefly  the  physical  geography 
of  European  Russia  only;  under  the  heads  of  Sibebia,  Qbobqia, 
Altai  Mountains,  KAmoHAXKA,  Amur,  and  Baikal  the  surface  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire  is  described;  whUe  under  the  names  of  the 
great  administrative  divisions  of  the  empire,  the  ph^ioal  features^ 
products,  towns,  &a  of  all  the  provinces,  are  noticed  m  detail  in  the 
present  work. 

European  Russia  comprehends  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Europe, 

extending  from  43**  to  71"  N.  lat,  20"  to  63*  K  long.    It  is  divided 

from  Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  begin  on  the  peninsula  that 

lies  opposite  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla,  east  of  the  Strait  of  Waigato^ 

and  extend  in  a  southern  direction  to  54*  N.  lat,  where  they  divide 

into  three  ranges.    fVom  this  pointy  the  river  Ural,  which  rises 

between  the  two  most  eastern  ranges,  forms  the  bouudaiy-line  until 

it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.    From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural  the 

boundary  runs  along  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 

the  embouchure  of  the  river  Kuma.   At  this  point  begins  the  southern 

boundary-line^  which  runs  along  the  Course  of  that  river  to  45* 

E.  long.,  and  then  nearly  north  to  the  river  Manytch,  whose  course 

it  follows  to  41*  80'  K  long.,  whence  it  continues  nearly  due  west  to 

the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  river  leia.    The 

sovereignty  of  Russia  has  been  acknowledged  bv  most  of  the  countries 

on  each  side  of  the  Caacasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ca^piai^ 

as  far  south  as  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes  [Caucasus,  Qeoroia,  &a], 

and  though  the  territories  west  of  the  Caucasus  are  considered  to 

belong  to  Europe,  yet  they  have  not  as  yet  been  included  in  European 

Russia.    The  remainder  of  the  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 

Sea  of  Azof,  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  and  the  Black  Sea.     Near  its 

western  boundary  Russia  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 

forms  the  boundaiy  between  it  and  Turkey  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 

the  river  Pruth  (near  28*  E.  long.).    The  Pruth  divides  Russia  from 

Moldavia  nearly  to  its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  further 

north  between  Austrian  GWcia,  Silesia,  and  Prussia,  there  is  no 

natural  boundary.      On  reaching  the  Baltic  the  boundai7|-line  of 

the  empire  towards  the  west  runs  round  the  Qul£i  of  Riga  and 

Finland,  and  up  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  to  its  northern  extremity 

(66*  N.  lat).    Farther  north  it  touches  Sweden  and  Norway.    From 

Sweden  Russia  is  partly  separated  by  the  lower  coarse  of  the  river 

Tomea,  and  farther  north  by  its  affluent  the  Muonio.    The  boundary 

between  Russia  and  Norway  is  parUy  formed  by  the  watershed 

between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  by  the  course  of  the  river 

Tana.    A  small  part  of  Norway  extends  east  of  the  river  Tana.    On 

the  north  Russia  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  here  forms 

the  extensive  gulf  called  the  White  Sea. 

Surface, — The  whole  surface  of  Russia  may  with  propriety  be  oon« 
sidered  one  extensive  plain.  If  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  extend 
along  its  eastern  border,  and  a  mountain  tract  in  the  Crimea  [Cbimba] 
be  excepted,  there  is  not  in  thia  immense  extent  of  country  an 
eminence  which  rises  more  than  500  feet  above  its  base,  or  more  than 
1100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  watershed  which  divides  the 
rivers  that  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  is  not  formed  by  mountains,  but  by  tracts  of  elevated 
ground,  the  summits  of  which  extend  in  wide  and  nearly  level  plains, 
and  whose  declivities  form  long  and  generally  imperceptible  slopes. 
The  plsins  themselves  are  covered  eimer  wiui  bogs  and  swamps  or 
with  forests,  and  in  other  parts  they  are  dry  and  wocdless  tntcts  called 
steppes. 

Almost  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bug,  which  used  partly  to  separate 
Poland  from  Russia,  between  51*  30'  and  58*  N.  lat,  there  is  a  flat 
plain,  the  watercourses  on  which  have  too  little  fall  to  carry  off  the 
accumulated  water.  The  whole  plain  is  nearly  a  continuous  swamp, 
and  covered  with  flr^^rees.  It  contains  the  sources  of  several  affluents 
of  the  Dnieper  and  Vistula.  On  both  sides  of  52*  N.  lat  it  extends 
from  24*  to  SO*  E.  long.,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  renders  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pripecz  almost  impassable.  This 
portion  of  the  watershed  is  called  the  Swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor. 
The  swampy  ground  extends  farther  north,  between  the  affluents  of 
the  Niemen  and  Dnieper,  to  55*  80'  N.  lat,  and  terminates  on  the 
banks  of  the  Diina  between  Polotsk  and  Drooya.    In  these  parts  how- 
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erer  the  swamps  an  only  from  100  to  60  milas  in  widih,  and  are 
frequently  interrupted  by  tracts  of  drier  and  more  elevated  land. 
Bast  of  tiie  northern  extremity  of  these  swamps,  between  5i^  SO' 
and  66*  SO'  N.  lat.,  there  Ib  a  more  elevated  country  with  a  veiy 
broken  surface,  and  containing  numerous  rocky  hills,  between  which 
many  lakes  occur.  From  tUs  elevated  tract,  whidx  separates  the 
upper  oouises  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Diina,  the  watershed  extends 
northward  over  the  eastern  portions  of  the  governments  of  Yitepsk 
and  Pskow,  where  it  descends  in  low  ridges  to  the  lakes  of  Pelpus 
and  Ilmen.  The  most  elevated  part  of  it  probably  attains  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  on  the  Moskwa  is  more  than 
700  feet  above  it.  The  watershed  lutherto  noticed  divides  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Baltic  from  those  which  run  into  the  Black  Sea. 
At  this  point  however  it  divides,  and  forms  two  watersheds,  of  which 
one  runs  north-east  between  the  watercourses  that  fall  into  the  White 
Sea  and  those  which  run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  other  runs 
south-east  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Caspian  and  those 
which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  north-eastern  watershed  begins  in  the  hilly  region  of  Valdai, 
which  contains  the  source  of  the  Volga,  the  largest  river,  of  Europe. 
It  lies  contiguous  to  the  region  just  described,  bBginning  on  the  west 
between  the  sources  of  the  river  Pols,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ilmen, 
and  extending  north-east  to  the  river  Msta.  In  this  direction  it  occu- 
pies hardly  more  than  90  miles,  but  extends  from  north-west  to  south* 
east,  between  Novgorod  and  Vischnei-Volotshok,  more  than  120  miles. 
The  country  rises  from  the  north-west  and  south-esst  with  a  gradual 
slope,  and  at  the  town  of  Valdai  attains  an  elevation  of  about  870  feet 
On  the  most  elevated  portion  of  it  there  are  steep  and  rocky  hills, 
but  of  little  elevation  above  their  base ;  the  highest  of  them,  the 
Popowa  Gtora,  according  to  Humboldt,  does  not  exceed  984  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  As  this  r^on  was  formerly  covered  with  a  continuous 
forest,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Volkhonsk.  From 
the  banks  of  the  river  Msta  the  watershed  extends  northward  towards 
the  isthmus  which  divides  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  but 
it  does  not  reach  it,  as  it  turns  again  to  the  north-east,  and  remains 
about  20  or  26  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Onega, 
running  between  its  banks  and  the  Lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  Having 
passed  between  these  lakes,  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  and 
approaches  the  banks  of  the  Volga  (40°  R  long.)  within  about  60  miles. 
Between  the  river  Msta  and  40  £.  long,  the  watershed  seems  to  be 
much  lower  than  on  the  hilly  region  of  Valdai,  as  is  proved  by  the 
facility  with  which  canals  have  been  made  across  it  to  unite  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Onega  or  into  the  Dwina  with  the  affluents 
of  the  Volga.  The  more  elevated  tract,  with  its  very  gradual  slopes, 
does  not  seem  to  exceed  20  miles  in  width,  and  is  entirely  covered 
with  forests.  From  40"  R  lorg.  the  watershed  extends  eastward  near 
69*  N.  lat,  between  the  affluents  of  the  Dwina  and  those  of  the 
Volga,  to  60"  R  long.,  whence  it  declines  to  the  north-east  and 
reaches  the  Ural  Mountains  in  .61''  SO'  N.  lat,  69"  R  long.,  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Petschora  and  Kolva ;  the  latter  is  a  branch 
of  the  Kama,  an  i^uent  of  the  Volga.  The  whole  region  east  of 
40"  R  long,  is  covered  with  interminable  forests  of  pines  and  flrs,  and 
nearly  uninhabited.  This  large  tract  of  country  is  called  by  some 
geographers  'uwallL' 

The  south-eastern  watershed  begins  likewise  in  the  elevated  hilly 
region  which  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  Diina  and  Dnieper, 
and  runs  for  some  distance  dose  to  the  banks  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  so  that  the  river  Moskwa,  which  originates  in  these  parts,  runs 
eastward  to  the  Oka,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  It  continues  in  a 
nearly  southern  course  from  66"  to  62"  80',  and  up  to  68"  SO'  N.  lat, 
seems  to  consist  of  a  broad-backed  swell,  which  is  covered  with  forests. 
Between  68"  80'  and  62"  SO'  K.  lat  it  expands  in  wide  and  nearly 
level  plains,  which  occupy  perhaps  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  extend 
over  the  central  provinces  of  Russia  eastward  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  between  62"  and  68"  SO'  N.  lat  These  plains  do  not  probably 
rise  more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  chiefly  woodless, 
though  in  some  of  the  numerous  depressions  trees  of  stunted  growth 
are  frequent  Where  the  watershed  approaches  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  it 
forms  an  elevated  ridge,  but  small  in  width,  which  runs  eastward,  and 
compels  the  river  to  make  a  bend  at  Samara  (near  68"  N.  lat).  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  a  similar  ridge  rises,  which  incloses  the 
river  Sock,  and  continues  in  an  eastern  direction  until  it  joins  the 
Obstshel  Sirt,  or  western  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  66" 
R  long.  That  portion  of  the  ridge  which  lies  east  of  the  Volga  con- 
sists of  sandy  hills  almost  without  vegetation,  and  partakes  largely 
of  the  nature  of  the  steppes  which  lie  south  of  it  This  watershed 
incloses  the  wide  basin  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga  on  the  south, 
and  divides  it  from  the  rivers  which  run  southward  and  unite  with 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don. 

Besides  these  two  lines  of  watershed  which  cross  Russia  firom  west 
to  east,  there  is  in  the  southern  provinces  an  elevated  tract,  the  base 
of  which  is  granite,  and  which  traverses  it  in  the  same  direction,  but 
does  not  form  a  watershed,  being  broken  through  by  several  large 
rivers.  At  its  western  extremity  it  is  connected  with  the  eastern 
of&ets  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  extend  over  the  north- 
western portion  ol  the  government  of  Kishenefi^  or  Bessarabia*  and 
advance  as  hx  south  as  the  town  of  Eisheno£    fVom  these  pidges 


the  elevated  tract  extends  eastward,  oocupying  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dniester  the  whole  space  between  Tampol  and  Dabossary,  and 
rendering  this  part  of  the  nver  unfit  for  navi^tion  by  forming  rapids 
and  falls.  Further  east,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug,  it  occurs  near 
Olviopol,  and  on  those  of  the  Ingool,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  between 
Yelisavetgrad  and  Bobrinetz.  It  continues  eastward  to  the  Dnieper, 
which  is  compelled  by  it  to  make  the  great  bend  eastward  between 
47"  and  49"  N.  lat,  and  in  which  it  produces  the  Poroges,  or  twelve 
waterfalls  of  Ekaterinoslav. .  From  this  place  it  declines  more  to  the 
south,  and  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Konskaya,  an  affluMit  of 
the  Dnieper,  it  approaches  the  Sea  of  Asof,  where  it  terminatea  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Berda. 

SoiL — Russia  has  a  much  greater  variety  of  soil  than  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  Some  very  extensive  tracts  are  hardly  more 
adapted  for  agriculture  than  the  great  African  desert ;  while  others  in 
fertility  may  be  compared  with  those  countries  without  the  tropics 
which  are  most  favoured  by  nature.  In  taking  this  survey  of  Russia, 
we  begin  from  the  north-east. 

Between  the  northern  portion  of  the  tJral  Mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  river  Mezen  on  the  west,  is  the  region  of  the  '  tundras,'  which 
extends  from  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  64"  N.  lat  It  is  mosUy 
a  plain  covered  with  moss,  which  for  eight  or  nine  months  is  frosen, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  so  saturated  with  water  as  to  be 
impassable.  In  some  places  bushes  occur,  which  bear  berries.  The 
few  inhabitants  live  on  fish,  which  is  veiy  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  and 
clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  For  furred  skins, 
thmr  only  article  of  traffic,  they  obtain  small  quantities  of  com,  which 
is  brought  from  the  countries  south  of  the  '  uwalli '  down  the  river 
PetschonL 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  tundras  extends  the  Isrgest  forest  in 
Europe,  if  not  on  the  whole  globe.  This  region  occupies  the  oountrv 
on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Petschora,  and  all  those  which 
lie  within  the  basin  of  the  Dwina  and  its  great  branches  the  Sukhona 
and  Vychegda.  According  to  official  statements,  it  covers  160,000 
square  miles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  pines,  with 
some  flrs,  larch,  and  birch.  A  few  cultivated  spots  produce  rye^ 
barley,  oats,  i>eas,  hemp,  and  flax.  But  as  the  summer  is  very  shorty 
and,  during  this  season  the  weather  very  unsettled,  fogs  and  rain 
being  very  frequent,  the  crops  frequently  faiL  Hard  frost  continues 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  April  The  scanty  population 
is  mostly  occupied  in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  forests  to  ArchangeL 
This  region  extends  westward  to  the  river  Onega,  and  southward  to 
the  uwalli,  the  northern  declivity  of  which,  chiefly  occupied  by 
swamps,  but  well  wooded,  belongs  to  it  It  comprehends  the  western 
portion  of  the  government  of  Archangel  and  the  whole  of  Vologda. 

West  of  the  river  Onega  begins  the  region  of  rocks  and  lakes.  It 
extends  over  the  immense  tract  which  lies  between  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  of  Bothnia  on  the  west  and  south  and  the  White  Sm  on  the  north- 
east This  region  extends  from  east  to  west  about  600  miles,  and 
from  south  to  north  more  than  400  miles.  It  has  a  much  more 
broken  surface  than  any  other  portion  of  Russia  of  equal  extent 
The  northern  portion,  as  far  as  66"  80'  K.  lat,  is  level;  at  least  it  does 
not  contain  any  continuous  ridge  of  hills ;  snd  here  the  watershed  is 
found  to  rise  gradually,  but  not  to  a  great  elevation.  Near  66"  80' 
N.  lat,  SO"  R  long.,  a  ridge  of  hills  (Masielka  Mountains)  rises,  which 
runs  south  to  64"  N.  lat,  where  it  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which 
that  which  runs  east  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  ti^e  White  Sea 
from  those  that  run  to  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega.  After  having 
passed  the  last-mentioned  lake  at  a  short  distance,  it  approaches  the 
banks  of  the  Onega  River,  and  then  turns  to  the  south-west,  and 
terminates  in  that  direction  not  far  from  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Onega.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sand-hills ;  but  in  some 
parts  granite  appears,  and  in  such  places  the  declivity  is  steep^  The 
ridge  which  runs  westward  is  mainly  composed  of  granite^  but  it  is  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  grows  lower  as  It  approaches  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnis,  sinking  down  to  the  level  ground  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shores.  The  country  surrounded  by  these  two  ridges,  by  the 
gulfs  of  BoUmia  and  Finland,  the  river  Neva,  the  Lake  of  Ladoga^ 
the  river  Swir,  and  the  Lake  of  Onega,  has  a  rocky  sub-soil,  and  in 
many  places  the  rooks  rise  above  the  surface  and  constitute  hills. 
They  never  form  an  extensive  msss,  but  only  low  and  narrow  ridges, 
which  alternate  with  wide  and  deep  depressions,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  fllled  up  with  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
surfisMse  is  covered  with  water.  The  general  surface  of  the  country 
appears  to  be  lowest  towards  the  east,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Ladoga^ 
where  it  probably  does  not  attain  200  feet  above  the  sesrlevel,  and  is 
less  interspersed  with  rocks  snd  lakes ;  but  in  approaching  80"  R  long, 
it  rises  considerably.  The  country  west  of  this  meridian  is  described 
under  FnfLAKD. 

That  portion  of  Russia  which  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Uleaborg  to  the  extremity  of  the  Qulf  of  Eandalaskaya  comprehends 
Russian  Lapland,  which  is  described  under  Lapland.  According  to 
meteorological  observations  taken  at  Enontekis,  in  Russian  Lapland 
(68"  SO'  N.  lat),  the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed 
27"  Fahr. ;  that  of  the  winter  is  0",  of  the  spring  26",  of  the  summer 
56'',  snd  of  the  autumn  261*  ^<^^* 

On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Finland,  the  shores  are  com- 
posed of  limestone,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  like  a  wall  to  an 
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elevation  of  60  to  180  feet  9r6m  this  eleTated  coast,  the  country 
eztendB  in  a  level  plain  from  30  to  40  miles  southward,  and  then 
descends  to  the  plson  of  Livonia  by  a  gradual  slope.  The  surface  of 
the  plain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mould  of  indifferent  fertility,  pro- 
ducing moderate  crops  of  rye  and  barley.  A  part  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  woodS|  consisting  commonly  of  birch,  but  frequently 
intermixed  with  poplar  and  lime-trees;  the  last-mentioned  trees  con- 
stitute^ in  some  places,  extensive  forests.  The  plain  is  furrowed  by 
watercourses^  which  lie  many  yards  below  the  surface,  and  the  rivers 
which  flow  in  them  have  a  very  rapid  course,  so  as  to  be  imfit  for 
navigation,  at  least  in  several  places.  There  are  no  swamps  in  this 
region,  but  farther  west  there  are  many.    [Cottrland;  Esthonia.] 

Though  both  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  are  elevated  and  rocky,  the  countty  that  surrounds  its  inner- 
most recess  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Neva  forms  a  depression  which 
extends  round  the  southern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  and  continues 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  of  Onega.  Towards  the  south  it 
reachesi  near  59**  N.  lat.,  the  hilly  tracts  that  branch  off  from  the 
table-land  of  ValdaL  A  moderately  thin  layer  of  mould  covers  a 
subsoil  of  rock.  The  surface  is  level  and  very  swampy,  and  though 
the  soil  is  not  devoid  of  fertility,  great  labour  is  required  for  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  Though  Mtuated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  of  Europe,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  surface  of  this  region  is  under  cultivation,  and  about 
20  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  the  forests  commence,  which  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  forests  consist  almost  solely  of  fir 
and  birch.  Immense  boulders  of  granite  are  dispersed  through  these 
forests.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Petersburg  is  only  87*  ; 
the  mean  of  the  winter  is  16",  of  the  spring  S24°»  of  the  summer  50", 
and  of  the  autumn  87i*.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  nun  which 
falls  in  that  city  is  between  17  and  18  inches ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  vast  quantities  of  snow  fall  in  the  winter. 

The  table-land  of  Valdai  and  the  elevated  tract  which  extends  from 
the  river  Msta  to  the  lake  Bjelo-Osero  (both  these  countries  surround 
the  plain  above  noticed  on  the  south  and  south-east)  were  formerly 
covered  with  extensive  forests  of  elm,  birch,  and  poplar,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  cleared.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
rocky  eminences  which  rise  on  it  only  attain  a  heieht  of  100  to  200  feet 
above  their  base.  Grain  succeeds  very  well,  and  crops  are  abundant; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  produce  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  horses,, 
which  are  in  great  request,  as  several  well-frequented  roads  and  three 
lines  of  canal  traverse  this  regpion.  The  elevated  and  broken  region 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land  of  Valdai  on  the  west,  and 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Pekow  and  Vitepsk,  is 
similar  in  its  natural  features,  but  the  surfiEtce  exhibits  greater  variety, 
lakes  being  very  numerous. 

A  ridee  of  elevated  ground  of  considerable  width  commences  on  the 
banks  of  the  Diina  near  Dunaburg,  not  far  from  which  town  the  last 
rapids  in  the  river  occur.  It  extends  northward  on  both  sides  of 
27  K  long.,  and  terminates  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Peipus  south  of 
Dorpat.  Its  average  elevation  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in 
sonae  places  there  are  hills  which  are  from  300  to  500  feet  higher. 
This  sandy  and  sterile  ridge  separates  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Vitepsk  and  Pskow  from  the  low  plain  of  Livonia,  which  extends 
westward  from  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Blsra.  The  eastern 
portion  of  this  plain,  east  of  26*  S.  long.,  is  in  ffeneral  undulating,  but 
in  many  places  contains  hills  400  or  500  feet  nigh.  In  this  tract  the 
soil  is  chieflv  loamy,  and  has  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  In 
the  forests  the  birch  prevails.  To  the  west  of  26*  E.  long.,  the  countiy 
IS  nearly  a  level,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  districts  between 
the  Diina  and  the  river  Aa,  where  there  are  some  hills.  The  soil  of 
the  level  portion  of  the  plain  is  much  less  fertile,  it  yields  however 
grain,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  forests  consist  mostly  of  pine,  and  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  level  ground.  It  terminates  on  the  sea 
with  a  low,  fla^  and  sandy  shore. 

The  lai^ge  tract  of  country  which  extends  firom  the  DUna  southward, 
having  the  swampy  region  on  the  east,  and  terminating  in  the  great 
swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
series  of  table-lands,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts  between  the  Diina 
and  Villa  (an  affluent  of  the  Niemeu),  the  Vilia  and  the  Kiemen,  and 
the  last-mentioned  rivers  and  the  Bug^  and  extend  eastward  to  the 
swamps.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  these  table^lands  are  from 
400  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  covered 
with  pine-forests,  which  supply  tiie  best  pine-timber  in  Europe.  This 
timber  is  floated  down  the  affluents  of  the  Niemen,  and  shipped  from 
Memeh  On  the  southern  table-land,  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Bu£^ 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Narew,  and  contiguous  to  the  swamps  of 
Pinsk  and  Ratnor  (between  52*  29'  and  62*  61' IT.  lat,  23*  40'  and 
24*  80'  £.  long.),  is  the  forest  of  Bialovizsy  which  occupies  more  than 
700  square  nules,  and  contains  oak,  fir,  and  pines  of  immense  size. 
It  is  the  only  place  where  the  Urtu  is  still  found  in  Europe.  The.  lower 
countries  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  have  a  tolerably  fertile  soil,  con- 
sisting of  loam  and  sand,  intermixed  with  alluvial  mould,  the  deposit  of 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  They  produce  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat^  and  mUlet  Cattle  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  want 
of  meadows.  Hones  are  numerous,  but  of  small  size.  The  cUmate 
of  this  region  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the  countries  aloi^  the 
Baltic  under  the  same  parallel    Even  in  the  southern  districts  the 


mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  42*.  The  winter  is  long 
and  severe;  the  spring  short  and  late.  The  summer  is  extremely 
variable;  the  difference  between  two  days  frequently  amounting  to 
20  degrees  and  more.  The  heat  is  sometimes  insupportable,  but  is 
soon  followed  by  a  cold  wind.  Fogs  are  very  frequent  in  this  season. 
Autumn  is  the  most  acreeable  season,  when  the  days  are  dry  and  warm; 
but  the  nights  are  chilly.  West  of  the  region  just  noticed  lies  the  terri- 
tory of  Poland,  which  is  described  in  a  separate  article.    [PoLakd.] 

The  basin  of  the  Volga  occupies  about  650,000  square  miles,  and  is 
equal  in  extent  to  three  times  the  area  of  France.  It  constitutes  the 
most  important,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  empire.  The  upper  basin  of  the  Volga  comprehends  the  govern- 
ments of  Twer,  Taroslaw,  and  Kostroma.  The  source  of  the  river  is 
910  feet,  the  town  of  Twer  390  feet,  and  the  town  of  Nishnei-Novgorod, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  basin,  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  [Volga.]  To  this  region  belongs  a  great  part  of  the 
southern  declivity  ^f  the  uwallL  Between  Taroslaw  and  Kostroma, 
the  declivity  of  the  uwalli  terminates  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  Volga,  but  farther  east  at  a  greater  distance.  Between  it  and  the 
river  there  is  a  level  plain.  The  forests,  which  consist  mostly  of 
pines,  occupy  less  than  half  the  surface  of  this  slope.  The  remainder 
is  partly  covered  with  morasses  and  moors,  and  partly  with  heaths, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  tracts  of  sand.  It  is  only  along  the 
watercourses  that  cultivable  tracts  of  moderate  extent  and  fertility 
occur.  The  plains  along  the  Volga  above  and  below  Twer  yield  wheats 
rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  :  and  on  their  borders  are  forests  of 
oak,  birch,  ash,  alder,  poplar,  flr,  and  pine.  Farther  down  the  land  is 
less  fertUe,  and  as  the  climate  seems  to  be  more  severe,  hemp  and  flax, 
rve  and  barley,  constitute  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture.  Forests, 
chiefly  of  pine,  are  rather  numerous.  AVest  of  Kostroma  however, 
where  the  plains  increase  in  widtii,  the  soil  is  almost  exclusively 
covered  with  sand,  which  produces  few  trees,  and  is  only  partially 
cultivated.  In  a  few  depressions  there  are  meadowai,  but  It  is  in 
general  a  very  poor  tract. 

South  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga  lies  that  of  its 
affluent  the  Oka,  which  in  some  places  extends  to  52*"  N.  lat,  and  is 
on  an  average  260  miles  from  north  to  south.  Not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  the  country  south  of  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from 
60  to  100  feet,  generally  with  a  steep  ascent,  but  in  several  places  with 
a  long  gentle  slope.  The  country  which  hence  extends  southward  is 
an  undulating  plain  interspersed  with  a  few  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation 
and  gradual  declivities.  The  general  level  of  the  surface  rises  very 
slowly,  as  the  town  of  Moscow  is  only  416  feet  above  the  sea,  or  only 
26  feet  higher  than  Twer,  and  no  part  of  the  intervening  country 
much  exceeds  600  feet;  but  towards  the  west  it  rises  higher.  The 
soil,  which  near  the  Volga  is  of  indifferent  quality,  improves  towards 
the  south  and  east.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  it  is  fertile,  but 
still  more  so  in  those  of  Kaluga  and  Tula,  and  a  part  of  Orel.  But  on 
approaching  the  watershed  in  Orel,  the  soil,  though  clayey,  is  very  dry, 
and  ^rtakes  of  the  nature  of  the  steppes  which  lie  towaids  the  Black 
Sea.  The  country  to  the  west  of  Moscow  has  also  a  less  fertile  soil, 
but  east  of  Moscow,  in  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Riasan,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Tambow,  the  soil  improves  st^  more  than  it 
does  towards  the  south.  The  rivers  which  intersect  this  extensive 
region  run  in  narrow  valleys  ttom  50  to  100  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  plain.  The  river  bottoms  are  chiefly  covered  with  sand,  and 
sterile;  in  a  few  places  only  there  are  meadows.  The  heights  which 
inclose  these  valleys  are  steep.  Forests  are  rare  in  the  countries  south 
of  Moscow,  but  in  the  eastern  districts  they  occur  at  certain  intervals 
between  the  well-cultivated  flelds,  and  consist  of  birch  and  fir,  among 
which  there  are  many  tall  oaks.  The  climate  of  Moscow  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  climate  of  all  this  region,  as  the  diatricts 
farther  south  are  more  elevated.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
89%  that  of  the  winter  13*,  that  of  the  spring  39 i,  that  of  the  summer 
62%  and  that  of  the  autumn  40*.  The  number  of  rainv  days  is  205 
in  the  year,  but  the  quantity  of  rain  is  small  A  great  depth  of  snow 
however  falls  during  the  winter. 

The  middle  basin  of  the  Volga  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oka 
downwards  to  the  ridge  of  Samara,  and  comprehends  the  four  govern- 
ments of  Nishnei-Novgorod,  Pensa,  Casan,  and  Simbirsk.  It  contains 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Russia.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  west  of  the  river. 
Along  its  banks  there  is  an  acclivity  from  800  to  500  feet  above  its 
lowest  level;  and  the  country  at  the  back  of  this  acclivity  does  not 
descend,  but  stretches  out  on  an  undulating  level,  here  and  there 
rlsinff  into  hills  covered  with  excellent  soiL  It  produces  abundance 
of  wheat,  rye,  spelt,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  Horses  and  cattle 
are  numerous,  but  of  small  size.  Sheep  are  very  abundant,  especially 
the  broad-taUed  kind.  Oak  is  the  most  common  kind  of  wood ;  birch 
and  lime-trees  are  also  numerous ;  fir  is  of  stunted  growth  and  unfit 
for  timber.  The  region  east  of  the  river  is  not  quite  so  fertile,  but  still 
it  supolies  rich  crops,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive  forests  of 
oak  which  occupv  the  higher  gprounds.  These  higher  grounds  are 
divided  from  the  banks  of  the  river  by  a  low  tract  of  from  4  to  6  miles 
or  even  8  miles  in  width,  which  is  partly  covered  with  swamps,  but 
partly  supplies  good  pastura  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Casan 
IS  87|*.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  autumn  la  88%  of  the  winter 
10",  of  the  summer  66%  and  of  the  spring  42% 
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To  the  north  and  east  of  this  portion  of  the  hum  of  tho  Yolgtt  | 
extends  that  of  its  largest  affluent^  the  Kama,  whioh  oomprehenda  an 
area  of  about  200,000  square  milea.  As  this  basin  lies  contiguous  to 
the  Ural  Mountains,  the  country  adjacent  to  the  range  is  tmTened  by 
a  few  o£&eta  of  that  chain.  But  the  country  lowers  rapidly  to  th6 
westward.  The  town  of  Perm,  hardly  seventy  miles  distant  from  the 
great  range  in  a  straight  line,  is  only  576  feet  above  the  sea-lereL 
Along  the  rivers  there  are  valleys,  or  rather  depressions,  from  10  to 
20  mDee  wide,  and  between  these  depressions  there  is  a  swell  of  elevated 
pound  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  valleys,  tiie  highest  part  of  which 
IB  a  level  or  undulating  plain,  equal  in  width  to  the  adjacent  dopiee 
sions.  The  higher  portions  of  the  country  are  entirely  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  lime-tree&  A  great  part  of  the  lower  country 
is  also  wooded,  but  extensive  traets  have  be«n  cleared,  and  yield  rye, 
barley,  and  oats.  In  a  few  places  wheat  is  cultivated.  The  basin  of 
the  Kama  contains  the  richeat  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  Russia,  and 
immense  quantities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  salt^prings.  In  this 
region  platinum  has  been  found. 

The '  lower  course  of  the  Volga  traverses  an  immense  steppe  or 
desert,  which  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  basin  of 
the  river,  but  stretches  out  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Und, 
along  the  course  of  which  it  extends  from  its  mouth  to  the  place 
where  it  issues  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ural  Mountains.     On  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  steppe  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ural  to  that  of  the  Kuma.     But  the  grenter  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Kuma  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Manytch  on  toe 
north,  and  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  south,  is  a  steppe  of  the 
same  kind.    The  western  border  of  this  immense  desert  lies  close  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.    About  52*  30'  N.  kt.,  or  where  the 
ridge  of  the  hills  of  Samara  is  broken  through  by  the  Volga,  there 
begins  on  its  right  bank  an  elevated  tract,  rumuDg  at  an  elevation  of 
300  to  500  feet  above  the  lowest  level  to  the  point  where  the  Volga 
turns  to  the  south-east  (48°  30'  N.).    The  elevated  ground  does  Hot 
cease  at  the  bend  of  the  Volga,  but  continues  to  advance  eonthwaxd 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarpa,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  Which 
runs  from  south  to  north.    Near  the  place  where  the  Sarpa  origioatei^ 
the  elevated  ground,  which  has  the  form  of  a  low  monntidn  ridge, 
between  51**  and  46"  N.,  is  gradually  lost  in  the  plain  which  extends 
north  of  the  river  Manytch.    The  steppe  thus  confined^  as  far  as  it 
belongs  to  Russia,  contains  an  area  of  about  836,000  square  miles. 
The  whole  of  this  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  supplies  only 
scanty  pasture  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes  whieh  inhabit  it 
That  part  of  it  which  lies  west  of  the  Volga  is  called  the  Kumaahm 
steppe.     This  portion  is  not  level;  the  snrfttoe  oonsiBts  of  gentle 
swells  of  a  roundish  form,  so  that  the  view  seldom  extends  over  man;^ 
milea.    The  soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  yellow  day,  and  rarely 
of  sand :  it  is  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  pits,  or  small  salt-lakes,  are 
common.    Vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few  plants,  such  as  wormwood, 
salsola,  and  a  coarse  grass  which  grows  in  tufts  several  feet  apart ; 
between  these  the  yeuow  soil  is  without  any  vegetation.    The  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  between  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  those  of  the 
Koma  is  ver^  krw  to  a  distance  varying  between  20  and  40  miles  ftotti 
the  sea.    It  is  inundated  when  a  strong  south-easterly  whid  hsppem  to 
Mow  for  some  time^  and  vessels  are  sometimes  driven  on  the  sind-hilli 
whioh  rise  on  the  west  of  this  level  tract.    [CASPiAJr.]    At  the  back 
of  these  hills  there  are  extensive  salt-lakes,  which  once  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  Caspian  before  the  sand-hills  existed.  Among  these 
salt-lakes  those  called  Soleno^  Khaki  are  very  remarkable  They  ocCopr^ 
a  depression  from  12  to  15  miles  in  width,  with  a  very  swampy  surfifeoe, 
over  whioh  Hkd  salt-lakes  aire  dispersed.  In  this  tract  the  river  Mssnytoh 
originates :  it  runs  nearly  due  west  for  about  60  or  70  miles,  and  then 
enters  an  arid  plain  of  moderate  width,  which  extends  westward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dbn  and  Sea  of  Asof,  and  is  hidosed  on  the  south 
and  north  1^  more  elevated  land.    There  are  strong  grounds  for  sup- 
posingf  that  this  level  tract  #as  once  covered  by  a  strait  which  con- 
nected the  Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian^     The  BtAnber  of  Kalmuks 
who  find  on  the  Kumanian  steppe  pasture  for  their  nnmnerous  herds, 
oottsisting  of  camels,  black  catne,  horses,  sheep,  rtnd  gcsCs,  is  estimated 
at  20,000  tents  or  families^  bssides  a  oonsiderftble  number  of  Cossaks, 
who  possess  portions  of  i%»    Hie  wild  animals,  #hieh  abofmd  in  the 
steppes,  are  horses,  antefepes,  foxes,  Wolves,  aad  the  jerboa.     The 
Kirghis  steppe,  east  of  the  river  Und,  presents  similar  features  to  the 
great  Russian  steppe  just  noticed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
whole  region,  as  for  as  the  Lake  of  Aral,  was  once  covered  by  a  salt 
sea.    The  Obstshei  Sirt^  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  steppe,  is  connected  at  its  eastern  eoctreisilty  with  the  moM 
western  rasjges  of  the  Ural  Moontains,  assr  52"  N.  htt,  Whence  it 
eottends  westward  to  the  point  where  the  river  Ural  turns  southward. 
The  elevated  ground  oontinioes  westward  udlil  it  reitehes  the  Volga 
opposite  Kamyshin^  between  51*  and  52"  N.  hut    The  Obstshei  Sirt 
rises  with  a  gentile  deettrity  about  500  fM  sbov«  the  Steppe,  Which 
extends  aitmg  its  southern  sule,  and  is  considsrsd  by  PaDhs  to  be  the 
asoient  coast-line  of  the  sea,  when  the  waters  of  the  CiMpian  cohered 
the  whole  plain  south  of  it    It  differs  oonMderably  from  the  steppe 
itaell^  the  sojl  containing^  m  constderaUs  portion  of  black  mould  and 
being  covered  with  grass. 

Near  the  weetem  extremity  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt,  ftot  fat  from  the 
town  of  Kamyshin,  begins  the  Nar]^,  an  elevated  tract  of  sand,  which 


#iiBs  in  a  IwatWart  dlnMeto  ihrough  ih4  gMt  fetsppe,  rionth  of  the 
ObstBhsi  Slit»  snd  tsnninsteS  not  far  from  tits  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Its  length  is  above  800  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  80  to 
100  miles.  The  surface  is  covered  with  hills  taryins  fh)m  12  to  30 
fbet  in  height ;  they  lie  generally  in  gtx>up8  dose  together,  and  conslBt 
of  fine  white  sand  intermixed  with  broken  shells  and  decomposed  lime, 
and  ate  quite  destitute  of  vegetation ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  spring-water  is  always  found  among  these  hUhi, 
and  in  some  of  the  depressions  many  rare  plants  grow.  On  the  west 
of  the  Naryn  extends  the  worst  part  of  the  steppe.  It  appears  that 
a  great  depression  occurs  here  containing  numerous  siilt  lakes,  which 
begin  on  the  north  with  the  lake  of  Eltotr,  about  70  miles  south-west 
of  Kamyshin,  and  extend  parallel  to  the  Naryn,  south-Mutward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Csspiao.  In  some  parts  there  aire  hills  covered  with 
gypsum,  and  consisting  of  ghsat  masltes  of  rock-salt  Salt  however 
can  be  obtained  with  less  expense  from  the  lakes.  Immense  quantities 
of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  lake  of  Elton,  which,  near  49"  17.  lai, 
46"*  40^  B.  long.,  is  12  miles  long,  with  a  width  of  nearly  10  inilei 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  like  ice. 
The  salt  is  transported  to  Saratov,  where  many  millions  of  cwtS. 
of  salt  are  ususlly  stored.  Between  the  series  of  salt  lakes  whieh  have 
been  already  noticed,  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  is  a  tract  of  salndy 
hills  similar  to  the  If aryn^  but  of  less  extent.  The  vegetation  of  tbU 
tract  is  very  scanty,  but  there  are  some  Spots  which  inpply  ^fttrtureL 
It  has  no  permanent  watercourses. 

That  part  of  the  steppe  which  lies  east  Of  the  K ar^n  app^rs  to  be 
less  sterile  than  the  country  just  described.  Here  the  yellow  chiT  is 
more  intermixed  with  sand,  and  more  fit  for  stlpporting  vegetation. 
But  the  soil  is  also  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  saline  plants,  with 
ahort  wormwood,  are  the  vegetation  most  frequently  met  with.  Tfatee 
rivers  traverse  it  from  north-west  to  south-east;  two  of  tixem,  the 
Lesser  and  Greater  Usen,  fall  into  the  salt  lidce  Kamysh  Samara.  The 
third  river,  called  Kushum,  falls  int6  the  lake  of  Zagnn,  or  Zagan-Nor. 
The  bottoms  in  which  the  Usen  run  are  one  or  two  nules  wide.  Thet 
sre  oovered  with  poplars,  willows,  wild  olive-trees,  and  tam'arisft 
shrubs,  and  constitute  the  only  wooded  tracts  In  the  whole  extent  erf 
thest^pe. 

Though  the  Ural  River  is  considered  as  the  botmdary-line  between 
Russia  Sod  the  Kirghis  country,  the  Russians  consider  two  localities 
on  the  Asiatid  ride  of  the  river  as  belonging  to  them,  the  rock-ssH 
mines  of  Ilek  and  the  salt  lake  of  Inderskoe.  The  first  Sre  abottt  80 
miles  weSt-by-soUth  from  the  town  df  Orenburg.  The  salt  hdce  of 
Inderskoe,  which  is  near  49**  N.  lai,  about  8  miles  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Lower  Urol,  is  about  55  mile^  ih.  circumference.  Its  sur- 
fooe  Is  covered  with  such  a  thick  layer  of  salt  that,  according  to  FallaS, 
it  may  be  crossed  by  a  man  like  a  sheet  of  ice. 

No  country  on  the  globe  is  subject  to  a  greater  diverstihr  of  heat 
and  cold  thim  this  steppe,  especudlv  the  eastern  part  The  UraL 
notwithstanding  its  rapid  current  in  Hs  upper  course,  is  coVered  with 
ice  at  the  end  H  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  does 
not  break  up  before  the  middle  of  April  l)uring  this  season  the  frost 
is  cotttinuotis  and  intense.  The  thermometer  generally  sinks  15* 
below  sero,  and  continues  so  for  several  weeks  together,  and  tsomk- 
times  it  descends  to  -dO""  and  -85*.  During  this  time  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  foils,  but  it  does  not  eoter  the  ground,  being  carried 
over  the  plain  by  violent  whirlwinds,  which  cau^e  it  to  acctifotdate  in 
eertsift  places.  The  spring  is  verv  shori  Ih  the  middle  of  May  the 
hest  begins  to  be  oppressive  in  the  daytitiie.  In  Jime  and  Ji:fly  the 
thermometer  rises  to  100°,  and  at  Orehburg  it  sometimes  attShis  110°. 
The  heat  is  generally  attended  with  a  total  want  of  rain,  and  s  southern 
Wind  which  dries  up  the  water  of  the  lakes,  and  converts  them  into 
swamps.  The  nights  however  are  cool  In  September  the  heat 
decreases  rapidly,  and  soon  afterwards  night-frosts  become  frequent. 
In  this  season  ndn  is  rather  common. 

That  portion  of  Southern  Russia  which  lies  west  of  t&e  lower  basin 
of  the  river  Volga  extends  along(  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  as  fail 
west  as  the  Danube  and  Pruth.  It  terminates  southward  with  the 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  which  contains  a  mountainous  aud  tery  fertile 
gtd  also  a  level  region ;  the  latter  exactly  resembles  the  great  Steppe 
lying  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.  [ObiKKA.]  The  country 
Which  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Putrid  Sea  nortbw&rd  betWeeiX 
the  Dbieper  on  the  west  and  tiie  river  Moloshnya  on  the  east,  as  fai^ 
north  aS  4V  N.  1st,  is  HkewlM  a  salt  dteppe ;  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
as  well  as  those  of  the  small  rivers  being  slightly  impregnated  with 
salt*  ft  is  not  however  level,  but  the  surface  consists  of  aft  alternate 
succession  of  elevafiottS  and  depressions.  The  higher  land  has  a  soU 
consisCii%  of  reddish  clsy,  which  is  very  barren.  In  the  lower  tracts 
the  S6il  is  an  intenAixture  of  black  mould  and  sand,  and  mostly 
covered  vrith  grass,  WMch  supplies  tolerable  pastures  The  mosi 
western  pCrtion,  eifSttding  between  the  Gulf  of  Perekop  and  the 
estuary  of  the  IMeper,  is  a  ssady  wsste^  wMch  iM  entirely  barren  and 
uninhabited. 

North  of  this  country  thei^  is  a  steppe  of  sontewl^at  different' 
dxaracter.  It  c^miprehends  the  whole  comitry  soath  cf  £ko  granite 
tract  thati  traverses  Russia  from  east  to  West,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Don  and  the  IlaWla  (its  «E>ntfuent,  Which  jofns  it  at  its  most  eastern 
bend)  to  the  Pmth,  with  a  width  v^ying  between  80  and  120  miles. 
This  trsct'  alsc  Aiay  be  hiduded  within  the  steppe,  being  similar  in  soil 
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mod  dimate,  and  only  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  ita  anrfaoe^  whioh 
18  more  hilly.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity,  near  40*  £.  long., 
between  the  town  of  Voronez  and  the  Manytch  Biver,  the  width  of 
this  region  is  near  300  miles ;  but  towards  the  west  it  grows  narrower, 
and  from  38°  £.  long,  westward  it  does  not  ezoeed  150  miles.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  900  miles,  and  the  area  is  about  180,000 
square  miles.  Want  of  wood  and  of  water  are  its  characteristic 
features.  It  is  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  low  steppes 
near  the  Caspian  Sea»  and  not  impregnated  with  salt  except  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Danube,  where  a  low  manthy  tract 
extends  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  and  east  the 
surface  is  mostly  a  dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  tracts 
aloDg  the  water-courses,  which  are  inclosed  by  steep  acclivities.  These 
bottoms  have  a  fertile  soil  consisting  of  black  mould,  and  yield  good 
crops.  The  hisher  and  level  grounds  have  an  extremely  hard  dayey 
soil  imfit  for  ciutivation.  In  spring  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf, 
and  supply  good  pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  Much  grass  is  also 
out  for  fodder.  A  weed  called  '  burin,'  and  dried  dung,  are  used  for 
fueL  Within  the  granitio  tract  the  surface  is  more  broken,  and  con- 
tains many  tracts  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  summer  is  dry 
and  hot;  rain  is  rare;  the  thermometer  rises  from  90**  to  100^  In 
autumn  and  winter  whirlwinds  are  frequent;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  snow  falls,  but  it  is  swept  by  the  winds  from  the  plains,  so  that  the 
country  derives  very  little  advantage  from  itw  From  December  to 
February  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  25°  and  80°  below  zero. 
The  spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration. 

The  countiy  north  of  this  extensive  steppe  may  be  divided  into 
two  regions.  The  western  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  course  of 
the  Dnieper.  On  the  west  of  the  river  it  extends  from  the  northern 
border  of  the  steppe  (between  48°  and  49°  N.  lat)  to  the  great 
swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  (near  52°  N.  lat),  and  comprehends  the 
governments  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Kiew.  On  the  east  of  the 
Dnieper  it  comprehends  the  government  of  Pultava,  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  Tchemigow,  and  the  western  parts  of  Cbarkow  and  Kursk. 
It  is  designated  by  the  general  name  of  the  Ukraine,  The  surface  of 
this  region  is  chiefly  undulatiog,  but  in  many  places  it  extends  in  level 
plains.  The  soil  mostly  consists  of  a  black  mould,  here  and  there 
mterapersed  with  sandy  tracts.  The  fertility  in  general  is  considerable, 
and  in  some  parts,  where  loam  is  mixed  with  the  mould,  it  is  very 
greatw  Here  the  forests  principsHy  consist  of  oak.  The  eaatem  portion 
of  ti^e  region  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Don,  between  its  upper 
affluents,  and  comprehends  the  eastern  portions  of  Charkow,  Kursk, 
and  Orel,  the  whole  of  Voronez,  and  portions  of  Tambow  and  Saratov. 
It  appears  to  be  more  elevated  than  the  western  region ;  wood  and 
water  in  many  parts  are  scarce.  The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  sand,  and  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  though  on 
the  higher  parts  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  sterile  luid.  On  the 
lower  ground  however  cultivation  is  general,  and  the  wheat  which  is 
.  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality.  Though  the  difference  of  temp|e- 
rature  in  summer  and  winter  is  considerable,  it  is  much  less  than  in 
the  steppe  farther  south.  Hero  also  the  rains  are  much  more  abundant 
in  the  western  region.  The  scarcity  of  rain  in  summer  in  the  eastern 
region  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  its  smaller  degree  of  fertility  is 
ascribed. 

Rivers  and  Lakei. — ^The  principal  rivers  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
DwiKA,  YoLQA,  DitNA,  NiEMiN,  Dhixfbb,  Dnisbteb,  Danubb,  Dok, 
Vistula,  and  Ural.  Ab  Russia  is  a  level  country,  the  rivers  present  a 
greater  line  of  inland  navigation  than  those  of  most  other  countries. 
But  all  the  rivers  are  not  equally  fit  for  navigation.  Those  which  fall 
into  the  Qulf  of  Finland,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  from 
the  north,  though  they  bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  are  unfit 
for  navigation,  owing  to  the  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  riven 
which  join  the  gulf  and  the  lakes  from  the  south  generally  present 
some  impediments  to  navigation  in  their  upper  course ;  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Diina,  which  falls  into  the^tic,  while  the  Niemen 
is  navigable  in  all  its  extent,  nearly  to  its  source.  In  the  Dwina  there 
is  no  impediment  to  navigation ;  and  the  principal  river  and  all  its 
brandies  may  be  ascended  to  a  short  distance  from  the  places  where 
they  originate.  The  Volga  has  the  longest  line  of  navigation,  as  it 
flows  more  than  2000  miles,  and  in  this  course  has  no  cataracts,  rapids, 
nor  whirlpools.  It  becomes  navigable  about  20  miles  from  ito  source 
in  Lake  Seligher.  Its  northern  affluents  are  navigable  to  an  equal 
extent,  but  the  southern  much  less  so,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity 
of  water  which  they  bring  down.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black 
Sea  are  much  less  adapted  for  the  transport  of  merohandise.  Besides 
their  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
rain  and  snow,  and  the  shallowness  of  their  beds,  their  course  is 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  where  they  break  through  the 
granitic  tract  which  traverses  Southern  Russia.  The  Volga  and  its 
feeders,  the  Danube  and  the  Caspian,  are  navigated  l^  Russian 
steamers.    Steamers  ply  on  the  Volga  between  Twer  and  the  Caspian. 

Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  especially 
in  the  north-west  and  south-eastw  Almost  all  the  lakes  whidi  occur 
in  the  salt  steppes  that  surround  the  Caspian  on  the  north,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Nogay  steppe,  which  lies  north  of  the 
peninsula,  are  salt  lakes,  and  salt  might  be  obtained  from  all  of  them. 
There  are  very  few  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  they  are  ell 
imall;  but  ihoae  of  the  countries  sorrounding  the  Qulf  of  Finland 


are  very  numerous.  [Futlaiid.  j  To  the  south  of  that  gulf  a  very 
great  number  of  lakes  is  dispersed  over  the  country.'  The  largest  is 
&e  lake  of  Peipus,  or  Pskow  [Liyonla]  ;  its  outlet,  the  river  Narowa, 
though  deep,  has  a  very  rapid  course,  and  forms,  a  short  distance  above 
the  town  of  Narva,  a  cataract  18  feet  high,  by  which  the  navigation  is 
entirely  interrupted. 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  innermost  recess  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  that  bay  of  the  White  Sea  which  is  called  the 
Gulf  of  Onega,  contains  the  largest  lakes  in  Russia  and  in  all  Europe, 
the  Ladoga  and  the  Onega :  the  Lake  of  Ladoga  is  the  largest  In 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east  it  is  nearly  120  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  is  70  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than  6500 
square  miles.  A  few  rocky  islands  occur  along  its  north-western 
shores,  but  none  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  The  depth  varies 
greatly.  In  some  places  it  is  stated  to  amount  to  neariy  150  fiithoms, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  greatest  depth  of  the  Baltic,  but  in 
others  it  is  shallow,  and  not  deep  enough  for  larg^  vessels.  The 
waters  of  a  very  extensive  country  unite  in  this  lake.  The  Lake  of 
Oneget,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Lake  of  Ladoga 
and  the  Ghilf  of  Onega,  is  more  than  120  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  nearly  40  miles.  The  area  is  about  4895  square  miles, 
including  the  island  of  lUimes  Koj,  which  contains  an  area  of  42 
square  mUes.  Its  depth  is  generally  ^0  to  100  fathoms.  Along  the 
shores  there  are  numerous  rocky  islands,  but  the  main  body  of  the  lake 
is  free  from  them.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged  into  that 
of  Ladoga  by  the  Swir  River,  whioh  is  about  120  miles  long,  and  flows 
through  a  low  and  swampy  country  overgrown  with  thick  forests. 
This  river  is  navigated  by  large  river  boats.  The  surplus  of  the 
waters  collected  in  the  Lake  of  Ladoga  is  carried  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  by  the  Neva,  which  flows  more  than  40  miles  measured  along 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  after  dividing  near  and  in  St  Petersburg 
into  four  arms,  reaches  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt  Its  width  varies 
between  100  and  200  fathoms,  and  its  depth  is  commonly  8  fathoms 
or  more,  so  that  large  river-vessels  and  steamers  can  navigate  it  A 
shoal  about  the  middle  of  its  course  near  Pella  is  avoided  by  a  short 
oanaL  The  river  is  oovered  with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
end  of  April  The  lakes  Bjelo-Osero,  and  llmen,  wluch  lie  in  tiie 
same  depression,  are  noticed  under  Novgorod. 

Oanala. — The  navigability  of  nearly  all  the  Russian  rivers  to  a  very 
short  distance  from  their  sources,  and  the  very  moderate  height  of 
the  elevated  tracts,  which  divide  the  river  systems  from  one  another, 
above  the  level  of  the  riven  that  originate  in  them,  facilitate  more 
than  in  any  other  country  the  making  of  canals  and  the  establishment 
of  a  continuous  water-commuoioation  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
Peter  the  Great  pereeived  the  advantages  of  such  a  watern^mmimica- 
tion,  and  he  planned  nearly  all  the  canals  which  have  been  executed 
since  his  time,  and  some  of  them  were  even  fimshed  in  his  reign. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  those  riven  whioh  originate  south 
of  55°  N.  lat,  are  much  less  adapted  for  navigation  in  their  upper 
counes  than  those  which  have  their  sources  farther  north,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  dUmata  When  atteinpts  were  formerly  made  to 
unite  the  southern  riven  (the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  &a)  by 
canalsy  this  oiroumstance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known,  or  tk 
least  not  to  have  been  considered  as  an  obstacle  to  the  enterprise.  All 
the  canals  which  were  undertaken  in  these  districts  however  have 
failed  because  there  is  no  water  to  feed  them. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  canals  whidi  have  been  made  in  the 
northern  provinces  have  succeeded  completely.  The  three  most 
important  constitute  a  water  communication  between  the  Volga  and 
the  lakes  of  Onega  and  Ladoga,  and  oonsequently  with  the  Neva  and 
St  Petenburg.  The  most  famous  and  most  frequented  of  them  is 
the  canal  of  Vishnei  Volotshok,  near  57°  40'  N.  lat,  34?.  30"  E.  long., 
by  which  a  direct  water  communication  is  opened  between  St  Peters- 
burg and  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  3200  miles ;  yet  Ihe  canal  does  not 
exoeed  3  miles  in  length.  It  unites  the  Twerza,  a  feeder  of  the  Volga, 
with  the  Lake  of  Mstino,  which  is  about  8  miles  long,  but  hardly  a 
mile  wide,  and  from  which  the  river  Msta  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Umen.  To  obviate  the  danger  incurred  by  vessels  exposed  to  the 
storms  so  prevalent  on  Lake  Ilmen,  a  canal  has  been  made  from  a 
point  about  a  mile  above  the  emboudiure  of  the  Msta  to  the  Volchow, 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  This  canal,  which  is  nearly 
6  miles  long  and  from  12  to  14  fathoms  wide  at  its  upper  level,  is 
called  the  Canal  of  Novgorod,  as  it  terminates  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town  in  the  Volchow.  Though  the  actual  extent  of  the  canals  on  this 
line  of  water  communication  amounts  only  to  9  miles,  the  works 
executed  in  rendering  the  connecting  riven  navigable  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  have  cost  liuge  sums.  With  the  exception  of  the  canals  in 
the  interior  of  China,  there  iaprobably  no  canal  in  the  world  which  is 
more  navigated  than  that  of  Vishnei  Volotshok.  The  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Perm  and  Bkataiinburg,  of  the  rich  countiy  and  the  oak- 
forests  between  Nishnei-Novgorod  and  Simbink,  and  of  the  whole 
bssin  of  the  Oka,  reaches  St  Petenbuig  and  the  Baltic  by  the  Volga 
and  this  line  of  navigation.  The  camds  and  riven  on  this  line  are 
free  from  ice  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October. 

The  second  line  of  water  communication  is  formed  by  the  Tikhwina 
Canal,  near  59*  25'  N.  kt,  84°  20'  E.  long.      This  line  of  navi- 

Sbtion  begins  in  the  Volga  at  tiie  mouth  o£  the  Maloga,  north  of  58* 
.  lat,  and  near  88*  80'  £.  long.    It  ascends  the  last-mentioned  river 
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to  its  most  northern  bend,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  large  affluent  the 
Chagoda  or  Chagodocha :  it  then  follows  the  last-mentioned  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Somino,  which  rises  in  the  lakes  of  Somino  and 
Eglino.  The  Liake  of  EgUno  is  united  by  the  Tikhwina  Canal  with 
the  small  Lake  of  Lebidini,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  Tikh- 
winka.  The  Tikhwinka  runs  westward  into  the  Slaa,  which  falls  into 
the  Lake  of  Ladoga  a  few  miles  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Volchow.  The  canal  itself  is  only  5  miles  lopg  and  36  feet  wide  at  its 
upper  lereL  A  few  outs  have  been  made  in  the  Somino  and  Tikh- 
winka, but  their  length  does  not  exceed  4  miles. 

The  third  line  of  water  communication  traverses  the  two  lakes  of 
Onega  and  Bjeloe  Ozera  The  Kowsha,  a  navigable  river  which  rises 
in  Lake  Kowahoe  Ozero,  falls  into  the  Lake  Bjeloe  Ozero  from  the 
north-west.  Some  miles  west  of  the  Lake  Kowshoe  are  the  sources 
of  the  river  Vytegra,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Ooega.  Between  these  two 
rivers  is  the  Lake  of  Matko,  whose  waters,  with  those  of  the  Kow- 
shoe, are  used  to  feed  the  locks  of  three  short  canals,  whose  length, 
taken  together,  does  not  exceed  8  miles.  These  canals  are  named  the 
Mary  Canals,  in  honour  of  the  empress  Mary  (wife  of  Paul),  who  paid 
the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  river  Cheksna,  which  issues 
from  the  Bjeloe  Ozero  and  falls  into  ths  Volga  above  Rybinsk,  con- 
tains some  rapids,  which  are  avoided  by  a  cut  12  miles  long  near  the 
town  of  Tchereponetz.  The  Tikhwina  and  Mair  Canals  can  only  be 
navigated  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October. 

As  these  three  systems  of  inland  navigation  traverse  the  lakes  of 
Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  barges  were  originally  obliged  to  pass  over 
them,  heavy  losses  of  property  were  frequently  inourroi  by  the  barges 
being  swamped  daring  the  gales  to  which  the  lakes  are  subject.  To  avoid 
this  dangerous  navigation,  canals  have  been  made  along  the  southern 
■horee  of  the  lakes.  The  most  western  canal,  called  the  Ladoga  Canal, 
unites  tiie  river  Volchow  with  the  Neva ;  it  is  nearly  70  miles  long, 
from  10  to  14  fathoms  wide,  from  4  to  7  feet  deep  in  summer,  and 
from  7  to  10  feet  in  spring.  Steam-engines  are  used  in  some  of  the 
locks  in  this  canal,  which  was  finished  in  1788.  When  the  Tikhwina 
C^al  was  made,  this  line  of  navigation  was  extended  farther  east  by 
the  Sias  Canal,  which  runs  along  the  southern  banks  of  Lake  Ladoga 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sias,  and  is  nearly  7  miles  long,  8  fothoms 
wide,  and  5  feet  deep.  To  obviate  the  danger  which  the  barges  passing 
through  the  Mary  Canals  might  encounter  in  navigating  Lake  Onega, 
•the  Onega  Canal  was  undertaken,  which  begins  in  the  river  Vytegra, 
about  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  runs  westward  to  the  lake.  It  is 
about  14  miles  long,  12  fathoms  wide,  and  in  general  7  feet  deep^ 
From  the  embouchure  of  the  -Swir  to  that  of  the  Sias,  where  the  Sias 
Canal  begins,  a  canal  was  completed  in  1810,  which  is  about  28  miles 
long  and  from  13  to  22  fathoms  wide ;  its  lowest  level  is  7  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Ladoga.  It  is  called  the  Swir  Canal,  and  has  no 
locks.  Thus  a  line  of  canals  surrounds  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Ladoga,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swir  to  the  place  where  the 
Keva  issues  from  the  lake.  The  whole  line  is  somewhat  more  than 
100  miles  long. 

The  Lake  of  Bjeloe  and  its  outlet  the  river  Cheksna  have  recently 
afforded  the  means  of  uniting  by  one  system  of  canaLs  (Alexander 
Canal)  the  river  Dwina  and  Archangel  with  the  river  Volga  and  with 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  line  of  canals  begins  in  we  Cheksna, 
about  20  miles  below  its  efflux  from  the  lake,  near  the  town  of 
Kirilow,  whence  it  runs  eastward  through  several  small  lakes  to  the 
river  Porosowiza,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Kubinskoe.  The  last- 
mentioned  lake  is  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhona,  the  principal 
brandi  of  the  Dwina,  which  is  navigable  for  large  barges  from  the 
place  where  it  leaves  the  lake.  The  whole  line  between  Kirilow  and 
the  Lake  of  KubinskoS  does  not  much  exceed  40  miles.  This  navi- 
gation, which  was  completed  in  1828,  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
transport  of  timber,  the  produce  of  the  extensive  pine-forests  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sukhona. 

In  the  year  1825  was  commenced  the  Moskwa  and  Volga  Canal, 
which  begins  on  the  Volga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dubna,  about 
40  miles  below  Twer,  ascends  the  Dubna  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Sestria,  and  then  the  latter  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Klin. 
At  Klin  the  canal  begins  which  leads  to  the  Lake  of  Qulzino,  which 
constitutes  the  summit  level,  and  whero  a  reservoir  is  formed  which 
covers  about  four  squaro  miles.  From  this  lake  the  vessels  pass  by 
another  canfld  to  the  river  Istra,  which  passes  near  Voskresensk,  and 
faUs  into  the  river  Moskwa  about  26  miles  above  the  dty  of  Moscow. 
Near  61*  N.  lat.  a  canal  (Catherine  Canal)  unites  the  Vychegda,  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Dwina,  with  the  Ka^u^  which  is  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Volga,  by  forming  a  water  communication 
between  two  rivers  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Keltma.  The 
river  Diina  is  united  to  the  Dnieper  by  the  Beresinskol  Canal,  which 
joins  Uie  Oola,  an  affluent  of  the  Diina,  to  the  Berezina,  a  tributary  of 
the  Dnieper.  The  river  Niemen  is  united  to  the  river  Dnieper  by  the 
Oginsky  Canal,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  river 
Szczara,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  and  the  Tasiolda,  an  affluent  of 
ike  Pripecz,  or  Pripetz:  the  last-mentioned  river  traverses  the  swampe 
of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor,  and  faUs  into  the  Dnieper.  A  communication 
between  the  Vistula  and  tiie  Dnieper  exists  by  means  of  the  Pina 
Canal,  which  unites  the  river  Mookhavioe  (which  joins  the  Vistula  at 
Brzeso  Litewski)  and  the  Pripecz. 

Climate,— The  fact  that  the  intensity  of  cold  in  Europe  inoreasea 
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from  west  to  east,  is  illustrated  by  the  climate  of  Russia.  While  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway  as  far  north 
as  North  Cape  is  always  above  82"  Fahr.,  or  the  freezing-point,  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  most  northern  part  of  Russia  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  below  32*.  This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
Russian  Lapland  as  far  south  as  66*  N.  lat.,  and  also  the  whole  country 
drained  by  the  rivers  Pechora  and  Meien.  But  this  severity  of  climate 
does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  trees;  along  the  upper  ooursea  of 
both  riv^  forests  of  considerable  extent  occur.  But  wkere  the  mean 
annual  temperatura  does  not  exceed  25*  or  26*,  which  is  the  case  near 
the  mouths  of  both  rivers,  a  shrub  a  few  inches  high  is  rarely  met 
with.  Yet  on  the  peninsula  of  Kola,  whezB  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  certainly  below  32*,  barley  is  cultivated,  and  generally  comes 
to  maturity.    This  part  of  Russia  may  be  called  the  Arctic  Region. 

South  of  this  lies  the  Cold  Region,  in  which  the  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  between  32*  and  40^  The  southern  limit  of  this 
region  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  about 
58*  N.  lat,  and  runs  hence  east-south-east  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Moskwa  and  Oka,  near  55*  N.  lat.,  whence  it  continues  in  the  same 
direction  towards  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
terminating  south  of  Uralsk  on  the  river  Und,  near  51*  N.  lat  The 
winter  in  the  northern  districts  lasts  from  seven  to  eight  months,  and 
in  the  southern  districts  from  five  to  six  monthSi  The  Neva  is 
generally  covered  with  ice  from  the  27tJi  of  November  to  the  19th  of 
April  The  quicksilver  sometimes  freezes  at  Plostow,  in  the  interior. 
Both  spring  and  autumn  are  short,  and  the  passage  from  cold  to  heat^ 
and  vice  versft,  is  rather  rapid.  But  in  summer  the  heat  is  for  two  or 
three  weeks  very  great  The  thermometer  then  rises  to  86*,  and  even 
90*.  In  the  interior  both  the  heat  and  the  oold  are  greater  than  on 
the  coast  At  Casan  the  thermometer  in  winter  generally  desoenda 
to  28*  below  zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises  to  95*  and  96*.  The  aurora 
borealis  is  frequently  seen,  especially  in  Mareh,  June^  July,  and 
September. 

The  Temperate  Region  extends  over  the  southern  provinces  as  far 
north  as  the  line  above  mentioned.  Its  mean  annual  temperature 
varies  between  40*  and  50*,  but  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the  country 
between  the  Dniester  and  Danube  it  rises  to  54*  and  56°.  This  region 
is  distinguished  by  severe  though  short  winten,  and  by  long  and  very 
hot  summers.  Night-frosts  are  frequent  in  Oistober  and  November, 
but  continual  frost  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  December, 
and  it  lasts  to  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  West  of  the  Don  tha 
frost  is  often  interrupted  by  a  few  days'  thaw.  The  frost  is  intense 
while  it  lasts,  the  thermometer  generally  sinking  in  the  western  dis* 
tricts  to  12*  below  zero,  and  in  the  eastern  districts fto  -20*.  From  the 
end  of  February  the  cold  becomes  more  moderate,  but  the  weather 
continues  to  be  raw;  and  there  are  night-frosts  during  the  north-east 
winds,  which  at  that  season  are  the  most  frequent  In  the  middle  of 
May  however  a  sudden  change  takes  plaoa  In  a  few  days  Uie  heat 
increases  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  oppressive.  In  June  and  July 
it  still  continues  increasing  until  the  thermometer  rises  to  between 
90*  and  100*.  From  the  middle  of  August  however  the  heat  rapidly 
decreases,  and  in  September  night-frosts  sometimes  occur.  In  the 
hot  season  south-east  and  east  .winds  are  prevalent  The  oountries 
which  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the  White  Sea  have  a  wet  climate^ 
and  rain  is  frequent  all  the  year  round :  in  winter  a  vast  quantity 
of  snow  falls. 

Productioni. — ^Russia  produces  a  considerable  surplus  of  grain  for 
exportation.  Rye  is  the  great  com  crop,  which,  except  in  i^e  Bteppea 
and  the  Arctic  Region,  may  be  srown  in  all  parts  of  tiie  empire.  The 
greatest  quantity  is  produced  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper 
on  the  south  and  the  river  Volga  on  the  north,  but  the  cultivation 
extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  65*  N.  lat  It  doea  not  always 
ripen  north  of  the  Volga,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer  and 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dry 
the  grain  in  buildings  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  cultivation 
of  barley  extends  to  67°  N,  lat  Oats  do  not  succeed  north  of  62* 
N.  lat  In  some  provinces  which  have  a  poor  soil,  and  in  the  districta 
through  which  the  great  roads  and  lines  of  inland  water-oommunioatioii 
run,  the  cultivation  of  oats  is  very  extensive.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
object  of  agriculture  in  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  rivers  in  the  southern 
districts,  but  especially  in  the  Ukraine;  farther  north  it  is  leas  grown^ 
though  it  succeeds  as  far  north  as  58*  or  59*  N.  lat  Millet  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  elevated  country  which  surrounds  the  upper  oourse 
of  the  Oka,  Don,  and  Desna,  and  in  some  other  districts  south  of  55* 
N.  lat    In  Southern  Russia  maize  is  cultivated  south  of  48*  N.  lat 

Flax  and  hemp  are  more  extensively  grown  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Along  the  river  Don,  and  even  on  the  steppes 
of  the  Volga  near  Sarepta,  flax  and  hemp  are  found  in  a  wild  states 
They  succeed  as  far  north  as  65°  N.  lat,  and  both,  together  with  hemp- 
seed  and  flax-seed,  constitute  impoitant  articles  of  export  from  Arch- 
angel, St  Petersburg,  Itiga,  and  the  Sea  of  Aaot  Tobaooo  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  fkvourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit- 
treea.  With  the  exception  of  wild  cherries  and  some  bad  apples,  no 
firuits  grow  north  of  56*  N.  lat  Other  fruits  are  imporUKi  from 
foreign  countries.  Pears  and  plums  are  only  grown  to  any  extent 
south  of  53*  N.  lat  In  the  most  southern  districts  there  are  peaohM, 
apricots,  qtunces,  mulberries,  and   walnuts;  and  in  the  extensive 
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brcTlards  of  the  Onmea  there  are  also  almonds  and  pomegranates, 
drapes  are  chiefly  ctdtivated  in  the  districts  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  Don,  on  the  Volga  above  Sarepta,  and  in  the  Crimea.  The  wine 
Ift  generally  ill  made  and  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  produce  of  the 
Irin^evards  bn  the  t)on,  caUed  Donish  wine,  is  said  to  be  hardly  inferior 
to  IFYench  champagne. 

Kitchen-gardens  are  not  mnch  attended  to.  Potatoes,  several  kinds 
tit  6abbngbs,  turnips,  and  catrots  however  are  extensively  grown ;  and 
in  some  places  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  radishes.  Melons,  and 
Int^cially  water-melons,  kre  very  abundant  in  the  hot  and  dry  countries 
Ibekr  the  steppes.  Asparagus  grows  wild  in  the  southern  districts. 
Hops  ar6  found  wild,  but  they  are  also  cultivated.  Liquorice  thrives 
luiunantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan; 
it  is  taken  to  Astrakhan,  Inhere  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  considerable 
X|hantitie8  of  it  are  exported.  Sbda  is  obtained  from  different  kinds  of 
Isalsola  that  grow  in  the  steppes. 

The  forests  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to 
ftnssia,  and  their  produce,  consisting  of  timber,  fire-wood,  tar,  pitch, 
ttfthes,  peatl'ash,  aud  potash,  is  exported  to  a  large  amount.  About 
tiiree-fbnrtbB  of  the  countries  between  65°  K*.  lat.  and  the  course  of 
the  Volga  as  fHr  east  as  Its  great  bend  near  Casau,  ai^  covered  with 
forests.  In  all  these  countries  only  pine,  fir,  larch,  alder,  and  birch 
are  found,  with  a  few  lime-trees;  ash-ttees  are  rare.  From  these 
eonntries  is  derived  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  of  the  forests 
f^hich  goes  to  foreign  markets.  The  central  provinces  have  hardly  as 
tnueh  wood  as  Is  required  for  fuel  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Ih  some  parts  eten  fire-wood  Is  dear  and  scarce.  West  of  the  Dnieper 
extensive  forests  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiemen  and  in  the  swamps 
at  Pinsk  and  Ratnor.  They  chiefly  consist  of  pine-  and  fir-trees,  but 
birch-  and  lime-trees  are  also  common,  and  in  some  parts  these  are  the 
|)revalent  kinds.  South  of  the  swampS  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  there  are 
tota^  forests  of  beech,  and  thift  la  the  only  part  of  Russia  where  that 
tree  is  abundant  The  great  forests  to  the  east  of  the  central  pro- 
tihMs  occupy  h  lai^e  part  of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka,  Casan, 
Hischnei-Novgorod,  Pensa,  aud  Saratov.  They  consist  mostly  of  pine, 
fir,  larch,  alder,  and  birch  in  Perm  and  Viatka;  but  in  the  other 
^vemments,  of  oaks,  lime-trees,  elms,  and  ash.  The  southern  pro- 
vinces of  RuStiia  ate  quite  without  trees.  The  oak-tree  is  most  common 
bettOieen  SS"*  and  56**  N.  lat.  Near  the  TJral  Mountains  it  is  not  found 
north  of  57"  K.  lat,  but  fkrtber  West  it  extends  to  50°  N.  lat,  and  a 
fbW  trees  are  even  found  in  Finland  north  of  60°  N.  lat 

The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  found  in  Russia,  with  the 
fixception  of  rabbits.  Horsed  are  very  numerous,  and  of  various 
breeds.  Those  in  the  northern  provinces  are  rather  small,  but  the 
central  and  southern  distiicts  have  large  breeds.  Those  of  the 
t^^S8aki^  Kalmucks,  and  Kirghiz,  which  pasture  in  the  steppes,  and 
become  alinost  wild,  are  distinguished  bv  their  power  of  sustaining 
the  gireatest  fatigue  with  very  scantv  food.  There  are  also  a  few  wild 
horses  in  the  steppes.  Black  cattle  is  abundant,  as  is  evident  from 
the  immense  quantiti^  of  tallow  and  hides  which  are  exported, 
though  the  domestic  consumption  of  both  articles  is  very  great 
Bheep  are  Still  more  humerous ;  and  the  breed  has  been  improved  by 
crossing  with  the  Merino  and  Saxon  sheep.  Iii  general  however  the 
Wool  is  of  an  indi^erent  quality.  During  the  winter  sheep-skins  form 
ifae  coiiimon  dress  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  southern  steppes  there 
are  some  peculiar  breeds  of  sheep,  among  which  the  Kirghiz  breed 
with  the  large  bushy  tail  is  the  most  remarkable.  Their  wool,  when 
full  grown,  is  short  and  coarse,  but  the  lambs  have  a  fine  and  beautiful 
fleece.  Qoatb  are  more  numerous  in  Russia  thah  in  other  countries  of 
SVii^t/pe :  the  Skins  are  used  for  making  morocco  leather.  Hogs  are 
gefaerelly  beared,  except  in  the  steppes :  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  countries  where  there  are  oak-forests,  and  in  the  western  provinces, 
from  Which  a  great  number  of  hams  and  much  bacon  is  sent  to  other 
t>arts  of  the  empire.  The  nomadic  tribes  which  wander  about  in  the 
stepifes  keep  a  greai  number  of  camiels :  some  rich  proprietors  have 
more  thatl  1000  head,  in  the  govemmeht  of  Astraklian  bufihloes  are 
kept    Fowl,  geese,  and  ducks  are  abundant.    Reindeer  are  only  kept 

hdrth  of  ee**  N.  lat. 

Atliong  the  wild  animals  bf  Russia  are  the  bison  {Urus),  which  still 
texists  in  the  forest  of  Bialovl^a,  Hear  the  source  of  the  Narew ;  and  in 
the  northern  forests  elks,  deer,  hafes,  and  wild  hogs,  bears,  gluttons, 
badgers,  wolves,  fotes,  nlartens,  polecats,  weasels,  ermines,  otters. 
Bquiirels,  Atid  marmots  tu  the  s&ppes  there  are  wolves,  foxes,  and 
wild  hogs;  also  wild  asdes,  saigli  antielopes,  konsaks,  and  the  dipus 
jerboa. 

Kfearly  all  kinds  of  birds  which  are  met  with  m  England  occur  in 
Rnasia,  and  also  thb  cabercailzie  and  pelican :  the  last  howevet  lives 
My  oh  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  aud  the  Caspian. 

Firfi  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Hvers  as  well  as  m  the  White  Sea  and 
aloiig  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea>  but  it  is  less  abundant  in  the 
Baltic.  The  fish  which  are  chiefly  taken  in  the  White  Sea  are  hart- 
dock,  cod,  herrings,  and  the  omul,  a  kind  of  salmon.  lu  the  Polar 
Sea,  fespeciAlly  along  thb  boasts  of  Ko^a  ^embla,  the  whale,  the  walrus, 
tmrWhal,  leal,  dolphin,  white  fish,  and  some  other  kinds  are  caught. 
The  nlOSt  important  fisheries  in  Russia  are  those  of  the  Volga,  the 
Uitol,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  [AstHaRHan  ;  Azof.]  The  fish  is  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  is  not  exported  to  any  large  amouni. 
Isifajrltns  and  caviare  are  sent  to  foreign  markets. 


Serpents  and  lizards  are  common  only  in  the  steppes.  Swarms  of 
locusts  occasionally  infest  the  countries  that  border  on  the  steppes. 
Among  the  noxious  insects  are  scorpions,  millipedes,  tarantulas,  and 
the  scorpion-spider.  Bees  are  found  wild  in  most  of  those  provinces 
which  have  large  forests,  but  they  are  also  reared  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  especially  by  the  Mordwi.  Though  the  consumption  of 
wax  is  very  great  in  the  churches,  Russia  still  exports  some  wax. 
The  honey  collected  In  the  districts  where  forests  of  lime-trees  exist 
is  highly  valued,  and  fetches  a  good  prioe.  The  mulberry-tree  thrives 
well  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  the  silk-worm  also  succeeds,  but 
the  manufacturers  of  Moscow  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  obtain 
their  chief  supply  of  raw  silk  from  Persia. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  successive  primaeval  deposits  extend 
over  European  Russia  in  regular  sequence,  and  in  an  unaltei'ed  state. 
Hence,  though  the  surface  presents  only  a  monotonous  and  undulating 
surface,  chiefly  occupied  by  accumulations  of  mud,  sand,  and  erratic 
blocks,  the  framework  of  the  country  wherever  it  can  be  detected 
exhibits  a  clear  ascending  series  belonging  to  the  Silurian  period. 
The  oldest  deposits  have  been  only  partially  hardened  since  they 
were  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  elevate^  in 
low  plateaus  that  have  undergone  no  change  or  disruption.  The 
general  order  of  the  older  strata  has  been  singularly  exempted  from 
all  intrusion  of  every  description  of  plutonic  or  volcanic  rocka  The 
old  deposits  consist  of  slightly  coherent  mud,  marl,  and  sand,  in 
strata  deviating  but  little  from  horizontality,  and  are  proved  to 
belong  to  the  same  geological  period  as  some  of  the  hard  slaty 
mountains  of  North  Wales.  In  the  Ural  chain  where  there  are 
numerous  eruptive  rocks  (porphyry,  greenstone,  sieuite,  granite,  and 
serpentine),  the  soft  primes val  strata  so  prevalent  in  other  parts  of 
European  Russia  have  been  converted  into  metamorphous  rooks, 
crystalline  schists,  limestone,  and  quartz. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  however,  west  of  the  Ural  chain, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Orenburg, 
Casan,  Nischnei-Novgorod,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Viatka,  and  Vologda, 
constituting  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France,  the  older  sedimentary 
strata  are  overlaid  bv  widely  diffused  masses  of  Permian  rocks  which 
contain  fauna  and  flora  essentially  palseozoio  (the  genera  being  the 
same  as  those  o'f  the  coal  period,  but  the  species  with  a  few  exceptions 
difierent),  and  constitute  the  true  termination  to  the  long  palasozoio 
period.  These  Permian  deposits  are  of  varied  mineral  aspect ;  they 
consist  of  grits,  sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates,  limestones,  some- 
times inclosing  great  masses  of  gypsum  and  salt,  and  are  also  much 
Impregnated  with  copper,  and  occasionally  with  sulphur.  They  are 
flanked  on  the  west,  east,  and  north  by  the  upper  members  of  the 
carboniferous  rocks,  but  with  little  or  no  coal.  Limestones  inter- 
stratified  with  much  vypsum  prevail  towards  the  base.  In  some 
parts  of  the  region  salt  spridgs  occur  rising,  it  is  supposed}  from 
masses  of  rock-salt  in  older  palaeozoic  rocks;  but  In  the  steppes 
south  of  Orenburg,  the  mineral  is  subordinate  to  the  true  red  Per- 
mian deposits.  Salt-beds  range  up  to  the  foot  of  the  older  patseozoic 
and  crystalline  rocks  of  the  South  Urat  Mountains  to  the  east  of 
Orenburg, 

These  Permian  strata  as  above  hinted  at  contain  many  varieties  in 
their  contents  and  relations.  Along  certain  portions  of  the  west 
flank  of  the  Ural  chain  they  occur  in  almost  apparent  conformity  to 
the  carboniferous  rocks;  all  the  strata,  whether  carboniferous  or 
Permian,  have  been  raised  up  and  thrown  off  sharply  towards  the 
west.  At  Serglefsk  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Sok  in  the  basin  of  the 
lower  Volga,  magnesiau  limestoue  and  marl  are  surmounted  by 
gypsum,  copper  ore,  and^  native  sulphur,  with  sulphureous  and 
asphaltic  springs  in  the  middle  masses,  whilst  other  marlstones  and 
white  limestones  form  the  summit.  Near  Elazan  huge  masses  of 
gypsum,  rising  high  above  the  level  of  the  Volga^  are  surmounted  by 
limestone  cliffs,  and  the  latter  by  red,  green,  and  white  marls.  In 
the  central  tracts,  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Volga,  the 
h'mcstone  in  some  tracts  assumes  a  definite  horizon,  and  is  underlaid 
by  coarse  grits ;  it  is  repeated  also  at  various  levels  in  a  succession  of 
beds  interlaminated  with  sandstones,  and  yellow,  white,  and  greenish 
marls,  occasionally  containing  plants  and  small  seams  of  impure  ooal 
— ^the  whole  being  surmounted  by  red  grits  and  conglomerates  with 
copper-ore. 

In  some  o^  the  Polish  governments  the  younger  secondary  and 
tertiary  deposits  are  so  widely  spread  that  the  palieozoic  rocks  rise 
only  iu  small  patches  to  the  surface.  Around  Kielce  a  nucleus  of 
Devonian  rocks  with  much  limestone,  and  charged  with  characteristic 
fossils,  is  followed  by  carboniferous  limestones  and  by  thick-bedded 
coal-seams,  over  a  small  district  that  extends  into  the  coal  tracts  of 
Silesia.  In  consequence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Silurian  strata^ 
which  prevails  so  widely  in  Russia,  there  is  little  or  no  ooaL  What 
seams  are  known  to  exist  are  mere  streaks,  and  of  bad  quality.  The 
only  coal  deposits  of  any  importance  are  those  of  Kielce  and  the  Donetz 
coal-field,  which  lies  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  about  100 
miles  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  a  rugged  dislocated  tract,  where  the 
seams  mostly  of  anthracite  are  thrown  up  at  different  high  angles,  so 
as  to  be  difficult  to  work^ 

In  southern  Siberia  there  is  a  great  extension  of  the  younget 
paleozoic  deposits,  which  extend  also  to  the  Altai  Hottlitains,  whilst 
in  north-eastern  Siberia  such  rocks  have  been  traced  eveo  to  the  Sea 
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of  Okhotak.    [Sibsbu-I    The  geology  of  the  Vxtl  Chain  ii  given 
under  Ubal  Mountains.    (Murchison, '  Siluria.') 

RuBsia  is  rich  in  minerals.  Qold  ocours  near  the  Gulf  of  Onega» 
and  also  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains  [Ur4)& 
MoDNTAiNa] ;  but  the  chief  gold-mines  of  Russia  are  on  the  eaatem 
or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Platinmo  was  disoovored  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  in  1923,  and  six  mines  are  auocesB- 
fully  worked  near  57"  40'  N.  lat  No  sily^  is  found  in  European 
Russia,  though  it  occurs  in  Siberia.  But  the  greatest  mineral  wealth 
of  Russia  consists  in  its  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  Both  these  metab 
frequently  occur  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from 
55"*  to  60"  N.  lat,  and  thoy  ai*e  worked  in  many  places.  The  govern- 
ment of  Ferm,  where  the  mines  wo  most  extensively  worked,  has 
200  mines  of  diSerent  kinds  in  operation,  more  than  7200  furnaces, 
and  above  180,000  men  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  different 
branches  of  metallurgy*  The  mines  belong,  some  to  the  crown,  some 
to  private  persons.  The  governments  of  Yiatka  and  Orenburg  are 
also  important  mining  districts.  Iron-ore  occurs  also  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Uwalli,  and  on  the  table-land  which  extends  about 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Oka,  Don,  and  Desna.  It  is  there  found  in 
the  day  in  layers,  an*d  sometimes  only  in  lumps.  Frequently  it  occurs 
in  bogs  and  morasses.  The  extensive  manufactures  of  Tula  hardly 
use  any  otber  iron.  Quicksilver,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  antimony, 
and  bismuth  exist  in  several  places. 

Salt  is  an  important  article.  Besides  the  vast  sonroes  for  the  supply 
of  this  article  before  mentioned,  the  salt'formation  extends  alona;  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  to  the^source  of  the  Kama, 
and  thence  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  UwalU.  In  all  these 
districts  salt  is  made  from  numerous  salt-springs.  The  greater  number 
of  these  salt-manufactures  are  cootained  in  the  governments  of  Perm 
and  Viatka ;  but  several  of  them  occur  farther  west  Salt  is  imported 
into  the  Baltic  provinces  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  the 
native  article,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  transport 

Marble  and  granite  are  quarned  near  the  village  of  Tivdia,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Onega,  and  at  Serdobol,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga.  The  marble  is  of  good  grain ;  some 
is  white,  and  some  has  a  reddish  colour  with  white  stripes  or  spots. 
The  granite  is  worked  with  great  activity ;  all  the  public  edifices  and 
private  mansions  in  St.  Petersburg  are  built  of  it 

Inhabitants, — Russia  is  inhabited  by  a  greater  number  of  nations, 
differiDg  in  language,  character,  and  civilisation,  than  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  belong  either  to  the  Caucasian  or  to  the 
Mongol  racei  The  Caucauan  however  is  by  for  the  most  numerous, 
as  the  nations  of  Mongol  origin  do  not  form  one'hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  population. 

The  Caucasian  race  in  Russia  consists  of  individuals  belonging  to 
Slavonians,  T^hudes  or  Fins,  Turks  or  Tartars,  Qermans,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  of  the  Slavonic  race. 
They  are  divided  into  Russians,  Pules,  Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  and 
Wallachians  and  Servians.  The  Russians  constitute  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  population,  and  their  number  is  estimated  bjr 
Haxthausen  at  about  60  millions.  They  inhabit,  to  the  excluuon  of  aU 
other  nations,  the  central  provinces  of  the  empire  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volg^  They  likewise  constitute  the  mass  of  the  inhabitsnts 
in  the  northern  provinces  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  White 
Sea,  and  in  the  southern  between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester.  The;^ 
are  divided  into  Oreat  and  Little  Russianai  The  latter  inhabit  the 
country  called  l^e  Ukraine.  The  Cossaks  are  properly  descendants 
of  the  Little  Russians,  and  are  intermixed  with  Poles,  Tartars,  and 
Kalmucks.  [CoasAK&]  The  Great  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  are 
bondsmen  to  the  numerous  body  of  rich  nobles  which  exists  among 
them.  Among  the  Little  Russians  a  considerable  number  of  faniilieB 
are  not  subject  to  any  master ;  and  the  Cossaks  are  all  free. 

The  Poles,  together  vrith  the  Russians,  inhabit  the  governments 
described  under  Poland,  those  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  almost 
exclui'ively  that  of  Grodno.  Their  numbers  amount  to  about  six  or 
seven  millions.  The  Poles  are  said  to  be  of  more  refined  manx^ers  than 
the  Russians ;  but  in  the  arts  of  dvilised  life,  espeeially  in  manufad- 
tureSf  and  all  branches  of  iudustry,  they  are  behind  the  Russians. 

The  Lithuanians  inhabit  the  governments  of  Vilna  and  Minsk.  Their 
number  does  not  exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  ^  Their  language  is 
very  different  from  Uie  common  Slavonic  dialects  in  its  material  and 
forms,  but  is  intermixed  with  many  Russian  terms.  They  are  agricul- 
turists, but  otherwise  they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  civilisation. 
North  of  the  Lithuanians,  in  CoQzland  and  Livonia,  are  the  Lettes, 
whose  number  probably  does  not  much  exceed  half  a  million.  They 
speak  a  language  different  froip  that  of  the  Russians  and  the  Litha* 
<\ptft.nn.  They  are'  exclusively  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  Those  who  live  in  Courland  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Koors.  Both  nations,  the  Lithuamans  and  Lettes,  were  bonds- 
men to  the  German  nobility  established  in  their  coontry,  tiU  the  leign 
of  the  emperor  Alexuider,  who  partially  effected  their  emancipation. 

The  Vlachea,  or  Wallacbians,  live  in  the  government  of  Bessarabia, 
between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Pruth.  Their  number  does  not 
exceed  half  a  million.  They  speak  a  language  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Turkish.  They  are  industrious 
qoltivatora  of  the  land.    They  were  formerly  slaves  to  the  boyara,  or 


nobility,  bat  th^  oeaaed  to  be  so  nearly  100  yean  ago.  Anumg  tha 
Ylaohes  there  are  a  few  families  of  Servians  or  Raioei^  and  a  few  more 
are  settled  in  the  government  of  Ekatarinoslaf. 

The  Tshudes,  or  Fins,  were  formerly  oonslderad  to  beloQg  to  the 
Mongol  race ;  but  their  light  hair  and  their  blue  eyes  ^ve  of  laie 
procured  them  a  place  among  the  Caucasian  race,  in  spite  of  their  flat 
nosea  and  flattened  countenances.  They  inhabit  two  separate  portioim 
of  Russia.  The  majority  of  them  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  &e  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Two  of  these  nations,  the  Fins  and  the  Laplanden,  oceopy 
the  country  north  of  the  gnlt  The  Fins,  who  inhabit  FnrLAKD,  are 
agricuUuriBts  and  breeders  of  cattle.  The  Laplanders  Uve  north  of 
65°  N.  lat,  and  are  mostly  occupied  with  their  reindeer.  Thefr 
number  does  not  exceed  a  few  thousands.  On  the  south  of  the  Oulf 
of  Finland  are  the  Esthes  or  Eatthonians,  whose  number  is  above  half 
a  million.  Their  language  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Fin&  They  are 
almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
were  serfs  to  the  nobles  until  1818,  when  the  emperor  Alexander 
efiected  their  emancipation.  South  of  the  Esthonians;  in  the  country 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Salis  (near  68"  ST.  lat.),  h  this 
small  tribe  of  the  Livis  or  Livonians,  who  have  given  thefar  name  to 
Livonia.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish  language,  and  are  excTu- 
sively  agriculturists 

The  eastern  members  of  the  Tshudio  family  are  separated  from  the 
western  by  an  immense  tract  of  country  upwards  of  600  miles  Id 
width,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  Russians.  When  and  how  the  sepa- 
ration took  place  is  not  on  record.  The  eastern  Tshudio  tribes  live  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  tte 
middle  Volga,  and  are  eight  in  number  :— Syxlanes,  Fermians,  V(jgnle8| 
Yotiakes,  Chuvashes,  Cheremisses,  Mordvines  orMordwi,  and  Teptiflres. 

The  Syrianes,  the  most  northern  of  these  iribes,  inhabit  the  woody 
oountry  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Kama  and  the  Vychegda,  an 
affluent  of  the  Dwina,  and  partiqularly  lioth  banks  of  the  Vydi^daj 
as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  Syssola.  Their  prinoipal  ocoupatlon 
is  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals  'with  which  their  country  abounds. 
Their  language  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Permians,  which  has 
a  great  affinity  to  the  Finnish. 

The  Permians  occupy  the  country  south  of  the  Syrianes,  between  the 
rivers  Kama  and  Viatnu  Though  agriculture  has  made  more  progress 
among  them  than  among  the  Syrianes,  they  derive  their  principal  sub* 
listence  frx>m  the  chase,  and  more  especially  from  the  fishories  in  the 
Kama  and  Viatka.  Both  of  theae  tribes  generally  speak  also  the 
Russian  language. 

The  Vogules  (who  resemble  the  Kalmuoks)  oooupy  both  declivities 
of  the  Ural  Monntams  between  68*  and  OO"*  NT.  lat  They  are  short 
in  stature,  have  round  faces  with  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  very 
little  beard.  Their  language  shows  that  they  belong  to  the  Tshudes ; 
it  exhibits  also  a  great  affinity  to  the  Magyar.  The  Vogules  Uve 
entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  They  live  in  small  societies, 
consisting  only  of  five  or  six  huts,  and  lead  a  wandering  life.  A  small 
nuipberhave  been  converted  to  the  Greek  Church;  the  remainder  are 
heathens. 

The  Votiakes  are  settled  west  of  the  Permians,  on  both  sides  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Viatka,  and  in  the  country  about  the  source 
of  the  Kama.  In  language  and  bodily  formation  they  resemble  the 
proper  Fins  more  than  any  other  of  these  eastern  Tshudio  tribes. '  They 
are  diligent  agriculturists,  and  also  rear  cattle  and  bees.  They  are 
allowed  to  chose  their  own  magistrates.  They  pay  only  a  capitation- 
tax.    Most  of  them  have  embrioed  Christiani^. 

The  Chuvashes  and  Cheremisses  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casan, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  The  Chuvashes  who  dwelt  chiefly  west  of 
the  river  have  beoome  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  their  personal 
appearance  they  resemble  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribes,  to  whoni  they 
%rs  said  to  be  Mn  in  language,  though  this  has  been  also  pronounced 
to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish.  The  Chuvashes  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  rear  cattle  and  bees.  The  Cheremisses  spesk  a  language  which 
contains  a  large  number  of  Finnish  roots  intermixed  with  a  large 
number  of  Turkish  origia  The  conformation  of  their  body  likewise 
shows  some  mixture  vrith  the  Turkish  race.  They  are  very  diligent 
and  intelligent  agriculturists,  and  have  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
majority  have  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church ;  the^  observe 
the  festivals  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Mohammedans. 

The  Mordwi,  or  Mordvines,  are  settled  west  of  the  Chuvashes,  in  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sura,  which  fSiiUs  into  the  Volga 
from  the  south,  between  Nisohnei-Novgorod  and  Paean.  On  t^e  v^esi 
they  extend  to  the  Oka.  They  live  intermixed  wilh  the  Russian^ 
whom  they  resemble  in  feature  and  form,  but  their  language  is  Finnish! 
They  are  all  Christiana.  They  cultivate  iheir  lands  witn  great  carel 
and  their  fields  are  not  infeiior  to  the  best-cultivated  mun^^  in 
Russia.  They  pay  great  attention  to  bees,  and  as  thej  live  in  a  f;6'untr^ 
abounding  in  forests  of  limchtreee,  their  hone^  is  preferred  to  th'^t  'A 
any  other  part  of  Russia. 

The  Teptiares,  the  most  eastern  of  the  f^nnish  tribe?,  are  fettled  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Bialaya,  ah  affluent  of  tlie  Kama  froip  \he  ea9b 
Thongh  the  Finnish  element  prevails  in  thc^r  lang^ace,  '^t  contains 
also  a  large  number  of  Turkish  word&  They  rear  cattle  and  'bee& 
and  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  hunting  ^ild  animals.  The j 
are  partly  heathens  and  partly  Mohammedans. 

The  third  great  branch  of  the  Caucasian  family  which  inhabit 
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RiUBU  ii  the  Turkuh,  or  Tartar.  They  oame  into  RqbiU  between 
the  9th  and  18th  oentary  with  the  Mongobi  and  other  conqueron. 
The  Turkiah  tribes  at  present  existing  in  Russia  are  four,  the  Tartars 
of  Gasan,  the  BashhirBy  the  Metsheriakes,  and  the  Nogai  Tartars.  The 
Tartars  of  Casan  are  the  most  civilised  nation  in  Russia.  Their 
language  is  a  pure  and  cnltiTated  Turkish  idiom.  About  seven-eighths 
of  them  are  still  Mohammedans.  They  have  schools  both  for  the  lower 
and  higher  olaases  of  the  people.  In  the  elementary  shools  instruction 
is  given  in  reading  and  writing,  and  the  KoriLn  and  some  other  religious 
books  axe  explained.  The  objects  of  instruction  in  the  higher  schools 
are  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian  languages,  and  arithmetia  The 
priests  are  educated  in  an  institution  established  for  that  purpose  in 
a  village  called  Qargali,  which  is  about  nine  miles  from  the  town  of 
Orenbuig.  Those  who  are  established  in  the  towns  are  either  mer- 
chants or  manufscturers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  are  careful 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  also  occupy  themselves  with  rearing  cattle 
and  beea.  Their  villages  are  well  provided  with  the  most  common 
mechanics,  as  tanners,  ahoemakers,  tailors,  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and 
carpenters.     They  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Bashkirs  inhabit  both  decUvitles  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from 
66**  N.  lat.  to  near  54"  N.  lat  They  resemble  in  language  and  manners 
the  Tartars  of  Casan,  though  in  the  form  of  their  body  they  approach 
the  type  of  the  Mongols.  The  Bashkirs  still  adhere  to  a  wandering 
life.  In  winter  they  inhabit  villages,  but  in  summer  they  ramble  about 
in  the  country.  They  cultivate  some  patches  of  land  near  the  houses 
before  they  begin  their  wanderings,  but  the  produce  of  these  fields  is 
not  adequate  to  their  consumption.  Their  nches  consist  in  horses,  of 
which  the  poorest  peasant  has  from  30  to  50,  and  many  have  500,  and 
the  ridiest  from  1000  to  2000.  Their  horses  are  of  a  good  breed. 
They  keep  only  a  small  number  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
They  have  also  a  great  number  of  bee-hives,  and  they  collect  an 
immense  quantity  of  wax  and  honey  from  the  wild  bees,  which  are 
nowhere  more  common  than  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains.  They  train  the  falcon  for  the  chase  of  hares, 
foxes,  and  wolves.  The  small  tribes  of  the  Metsheriakes  live 
dispersed  among  the  Bashkirs,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their 
henis  of  cattle  and  of  their  bee-hive&  They  also  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  not  to  a  great  extent.  They  are  considered  to  be  more  civilised 
than  their  neighbours.    Both  tnbes  are  Mohammedans. 

The  Nogai  Tartars  inhabit  the  Crimea  and  the  steppe  which  extends 
north  of  that  peninsula ;  they  are  also  dispersed  over  the  country  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
the  Crimea  they  are  agriculturists,  and  have  extensive  orchards.  They 
also  manufacture  leather,  and  make  cuUery,  saddles,  and  shoes.  This 
portion  of  the  Nogai  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation. 
The  remainder  of  the  Nogaas  lead  a  half-wandering,  half^eetUed  life  in 
the  steppes  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azot  Their  herds  consist  of  cattle 
and  small  hardy  horses,  but  of  a  rather  small  breed.  They  have  also 
numerous  flocks  of  the  laige-teiled  sheep. 

The  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  fkmily  is  pro- 
bably lai^r  than  that  of  the  Turkai  They  are  Germans  and  Swedes^ 
with  whom  a  few  Danes  are  mixed.  Numerous  families  of  Germans 
are  dispersed  through  the  provinces  along  the  Baltic,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  among  the  Lettes  and  Esthonians,  and  in  those  parts  they 
constitute  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  &milies  settled 
there  when  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Swordbearars  was  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  these  countries  (from  ISOO  to  1530).  Ghreat 
numbers  of  German  families  are  settled  in  the  two  capitals  and  in  the 
<^ief  towns  of  the  empire,  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Swedes  aro  numerous  along  tiie  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Thero  are  few  Jews  in  the  central  and  northern  provinces ;  but  they 
are  numerous  in  those  parts  which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  They 
are  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  brewers,  distillers,  Ac 

The  Greeks  an  dispersed  all  over  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire  as  merchants.  In  the  Crimea  a  few  villages  aro  entiroly 
inhabited  by  thenL  They  occupy  themselves  with  agriculturo  and 
gardoning. 

The  KUmucks  show  their  Mongol  origin  by  the  form  of  their  body, 
as  well  as  by  their  language.  The  tribes  of  this  nation  which  still 
exist  in  the  south-eastern  steppes  of  Russia  aro  the  ronmant  of  those 
which  left  Russia  in  1770  and  1772,  at  the  invitetion  of  the  Chinese 
government,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Songaria.  They  an  divided 
mto  five  tribes.  In  a  country  which  has  hardly  a  few  patehes  of 
eultivable  land,  the  Kalmucks  by  able  management  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  horaes,  cattle,  camels,  sheep^  and  goate  to  the  number  of 
three  millions.  They  export  to  other  piurte  of  Russia  wool,  hair,  tallow, 
lamb-  and  sheep-skins,  hides,  and  fur  to  a  lai^e  amount.  The  Kalmucks 
an  Buddhiste  and  have  their  own  Great  Lama.  They  have  also  their 
own  political  administration,  of  which  the  khan  of  the  Derbet  tribe  is 
the  head.  He  ia  assisted  by  eight  counsellors  and  judges^  and  a  person 
sent  from  St.  Petenbuig. 

After  the  emigration  of  the  larger  number  of  Kalmucks  in  1771  and 
1772,  by  which  the  whole  steppe  between  the  riven  Volga  and  Ural 
south  of  the  Obstshei  Surt  was  at  once  deprived  of  ite  mhabitante,  a 
numerous  tribe  of  Kiighis  Cossaki^  belonging  to  the  Little  Horde  of 
that  nation,  was  settled  in  the  tract  which  the  Kalmucks  had  abandoned. 
They  an  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bukei  horde,  from  the  name 


of  their  chief,  called  Bukei,.  who  introduced  them  into  Russia.  In 
personal  appearance,  they  groatly  nsemble  the  Kalmucks  and  other 
Mongol  tribes,  but  their  language  is  Turkish.  Like  the  Kalmucks, 
they  an  nomadic  herdsmen,  but  they  have  only  a  small  number  of 
camels.  They  also  keep  some  cattle  and  goats.  Their  wealth  mainly 
consiste  in  horses  and  sheep.  Some  rich  proprieton  an  said  to  have 
4000  or  5000  horses  and  20,000  sheep.  The  sheep  supply  the  principal 
articles  of  traffic,  and  numerous  flocks  aro  annually  sold  to  the 
Russians  at  Oronbui^,  Troizk,  and  Astrakhan.  Their  agriculturo  is 
limited  to  the  raising  of  some  barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat 
and  millet  They  hunt  the  fur-bearing  animals,  with  which  their 
country  abounds,  and  in  summer  the  saiga-antelope.  The  Kirghiz 
Cossaks  ar6  not  very  strict  Mohammedans. 

AgricuUure, — Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  great  abundance  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  Russian  empin,  agriculturo  may  be 
said  to  be  even  now  (with  the  exceptions  to  be  noticed  prosently)  in 
ite  first  stage,  since  then  is  certainly  no  province  which  yields  even 
half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Hence  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  empin  it  is  not  so  much  the  ground  iteelf  that  has  any  value,  as 
the  labouring  population*  and  accordingly  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres 
in  an  estete  that  is  considered,  but  that  of  the  male  serfs  atteched  to 
it.  The  old  three-field  system  of  husbandry,  by  which  one-third  of 
the  land  is  always  in  fallow,  is  generally  adopted  in  Russia.  This  sys- 
tem is  unfavourable  to  cattle  breeding  »nd  to  the  making  of  manun  for 
supplying  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil :  it  has  also  led  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  fonste  in  many  parte ;  but  it  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  habite  of 
the  people  to  be  easily  changed.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  however 
agriculturo  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  many  improved  methods 
have  been  introduced  by  the  wealthy  proprietors.  The  governmento 
nearest  to  Moscow  also,  and  the  Polish  governments,  have  a  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  cultivated  land  and  a  tolerably  good 
system  of  cultivation ;  yet  even  in  these  provinces  thero  an  extensive 
tracte  in  which  not  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated.  The 
thinnfws  of  the  population,  the  want  of  roads  and  markete  in  the 
interior  of  the  empin,  and  obstinate  adhennco  to  old  routine,  con- 
tribute to  prolong  this  stete  of  things.  On  account  of  the  compara- 
Uvely  smidl  value  of  land,  and  the  want  of  manun,  the  fields  in 
Great  and  Little  Russia  an  often  suffered  to  be  fallow  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  usual  kinds  of  com  grown  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oate ;  maize  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  countries  about  the  Black  Sea. 
Other  producte  aro  pulse,  especially  peas ;  millet^  hemp,  and  flax  in 
the  west  and  north-western  govemmente ;  and  hops  in  Little  Russia. 
The  cultivation  of  grasses  is  neglected.  According  to  Tengoborski, 
who  in  his  'Productive  Forces  of  Russia,'  estimates  the  population  of 
the  empin  at  68  millions,  the  total  cereal  produce  annually  amounte 
to  260  million  tohetwerts,  or  186,875,000  imperial  quarters.  Of  this 
about  9  million  quarters,  chiefly  wheat,  an  exported,  leaving  177,875, 000 
quarters  to  supply  seed  corn,  and  the  grain  used  in  bnweries  and 
disdlleries,  for  feeding  cattle,  and  for  the  support  of  the  population  ; 
which  last,  according  to  a  careful  estimate  by  Schubert  some  yean 
ago,  amounte  to  about  15  bushels  per  head.  The  average  annual 
exportetion  of  hemp  and  flax  between  1847  and  1850  was  not  quite 
seven  and  a  half  million  poods  (86  lbs.  each).  Timber,  hides,  teUow, 
and  wool  an  the  other  chief  exports.  The  export  of  wool,  formerly 
very  considerable,  has  fallen  off  as  the  supply  fix>m  Australia  has 
increased ;  the  canlessness  of  the  flookmasters  (who  labour  nther  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  flocks  than  to  improve  their  bneds),  in 
matten  nlating  to  the  cleansing  and  sorting  of  the  wool,  has  tended 
oonsiderablv  to  check  export  of  this  article.  In  some  yean  the 
harveste  fau,  and  instead  of  exporting  com  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  importetion  of  com  free  of  duty.  The  government  makes  great 
efforte  to  fsvour  agriculture.  It  endeavoun  to  extend  useful  knowledge 
on  the  subject  to  id  parte  of  the  emphre ;  many  agricultural  sodetiea 
have  been  formed,  and  schools  esteblished,  in  which  everything  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  is  teught  in  the  most  simple  manner.  In  European 
Russia  less  than  2-lOths  of  the  surface  is  under  com-culturo;  in 
France  the  ratio  is  nearly  5-lOths. 

Manufacturet, — The  manufactures  of  Russia  have  been  chiefly  in- 
debted for  their  encouragement  and  progress  to  the  efforte  of  the 
government.  The  czan  Ivan  I.  and  II.  invited  artisans  and  workmen 
from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  esteblished  at  Moscow, 
Taroslav,  Smolensk,  and  Kiew  manufiictures  of  woollen  doth,  linen, 
arms,  fta  But  the  civil  wars  beforo  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff,  and  the  interferonce  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  which  led  to 
the  desolation  of  the  country,  checked  the  infant  manufiictures,  so  that 
in  fact  nothing  was  done  till  the  nign  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  was  the  founder  of  the  prosperity  of  Russia. 
He  gave  great  encouragement  to  fonign  manufactunrs,  and  founded 
in  the  fint  instance  gnat  manufactories  of  arms  at  Tula,  Petrosawodsk, 
and  at  Sestrabeck,  near  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  great  imperial  manu- 
factories of  woollen  and  linen  at  Moscow.  At  St.  Petersbuig  he 
esteblished  manufactories  of  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  mirrors^ 
expensive  glass-wares,  rich  carpets,  silks,  cotton,  ^  In  all  the  larger 
dties  he  esteblished  at  least  one  manuifactory  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
metal,  so  that  at  his  death  then  wen  twenty-one  great  imperial 
manufactories,  and  many  smaller  ones,  partly  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  The  chief  seat  of  manufactures  is  Moscow  and  ite  govern- 
ment;  and  next  the  govemmente  of  Wladimir,  Niachnei-Novgorod, 
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Saratov,  and  Si  Petonbuig.  In  Poland  the  woollen,  linen,  and  leather 
manufiutares  attamed  great  prosperity  under  Alexander  L|  and  the 
cotton  manufacture,  with  ateam  machinery,  haa  been  ainoe  introduced. 
[Poland.]  The  Ruaaian  workman  Lb  Tcnry  oleTer,  and  imitatea  with 
wonderful  facility ;  but  as  he  attends  mainly  to  external  appearance, 
lus  worka  are  deficient  in  quality  and  durability. 

Among  the  most  important  branchea  of  national  industry  are — 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths  and  other  woollen  goods,  silk,  cotton, 
Unen  of  all  kinds;  tanneries,  tallow  melting-housesi,  candle  manufac- 
tories, soap  manufactories,  and  metal-warea.  The  central  part  of  the 
empire  ia  the  chief  theatre  of  manufacturing  industry.  Tula  alone 
used  to  be  mentioned  for  its  mauufactories  of  all  kinds  of  metal 
artides ;  it  still  mainfaMn»  iu  manufacturing  activity,  but  no  longer 
holda  iifi  first  place.  The  government  of  Perm  has  recently  become 
very  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of  metal-ware  and  leather.  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  beet-root  sugar,  have  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years.  The  cultivation  of  beet-root  for  the  manuikc* 
ture  of  sugar  has  taken  a  great  extension  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  the  governments  of  Kiew,  Caemigow,  Charkow,  Kursk,  Podolia, 
and  Volhynia,  there  were  307  fiictories  in  1848  yielding  12,800  tons  of 
sugar,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  consumption  of  the  empire.  This 
manufacture,  like  most  other  Russian  manufeictures,  is  'protected' 
by  heavy  import  duties  upon  colonial  sugar,  the  quantity  of  which  con- 
sumed in  Russia  amounts  annually  to  only  about  85,000  tons.  Besides 
the  workmen  employed  in  these  great  establishments,  there  are  above 
two  millions  of  hands  employed  in  handicraft  trades,  and  in  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  iron  and  other  metal  wares,  or  in 
preparing  bast-mats,  caviar,  hoga'-bristles,  in  dressing  furs,  &a  Many 
articles  such  as  tables,  vases,  library  furniture,  Ac;  have  been  recently 
manufactured  in  Russia  from  malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper, 
which  is  capable  of  a  high  polish. 

Commerce. — The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  very  great  measure 
by  means  of  annual  fairs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of 
NisoHNBi-NovaoBOD.  The  principal  fairs  are  those  of  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  Irbit,  Romna,  Charkow,  Kursk,  Korsun,  Rostoff,  Sumy, 
Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  Taganrog,  Jakutzk,  Lebedjan,  Penza, 
Nisohnei-Lomoffi  Several  new  fairs  and  weekly  markets  have  been 
established  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  inland  trade  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  by  which,  as 
above  shown,  the  interior  of  the  empire  is  able  to  send  its  products  to 
the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian.  With  the 
exception  of  the  road  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  which  is  one  of 
the  broadest  and  best  in  Europe,  and  the  port-roads,  which  are  kept 
in  tolerable  repair,  the  highways  and  cross-roads  in  Russia  am  in  a 
very  broken  condition.  The  great  bulk  of  Russian  produce  however 
is  conveyed  to  the  ports  or  to  the  dep6ts  on  the  navigable  rivers  and 
canals  on  sledges  during  the  long  winter.  A  railway,  400  miles  long 
and  straight  as  an  arrow,  connects  St,  Petersburg  with  Moscow. 
Another  railroad  runs  south  from  Warsaw  to  the  Vienna-Krakow  line, 
which  connects  the  west  of  the  empire  with  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
railway  system.  These  are  the  only  railways  completed  in  the  empire. 
A  railroad  is  projected  between  St.  Petersbuiig  and  Warsaw ;  and  a 
line  was  authorised  in  1852  to  be  made  from  Ri^  to  Dunabuig,  to  join 
the  St  Petersburg- Warsaw  line. 

The  principal  trading-ports  in  Russia  are — Riga,  Cronstadt,  and 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  Baltic ;  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea;  Archangel  on 
the  White  Sea ;  and  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian.  By  these  chiefly  the 
com,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  timber,  and  other  raw  products  of 
Russia  are  exported  and  foreign  produce  imported.  There  are  however 
many  smaller  ports  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
BIa<»  Sea.  Since  war  was  declared  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
n>wers  in  1854,  vast  quantities  of  Russian  produce  have  been  forwarded 
for  export  by  the  Vistula,  from  the  Prussian  harbours  of  Memel  and 
Danzig,  on  account  of  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  coasts  by  the 
French  and  BngUsh  fleets.  In  1852  the  total  exports  were  valued  at 
114,773,829  silver  rubles  (about  Sf.  id,  each),  and  the  imports  at 
100,864,052  silver  rubles.  Of  the  imports,  goods  to  the  value  of 
only  16,649,447  silver  rubles  entered  the  empire  by  the  Asiatic  fron- 
tier, which  was  crossed  by  exports  to  the  value  of  only  12,423,885 
sUver  rubles.  All  the  rest  of  the  trade  waa  with  European  states. 
The  total  customs-receipts  of  the  empire  in  1852  amounted  to  31,102,789 
sUver  rubles,  of  which  7  per  cent,  was  absorbed  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  frontier  guard. 

The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  nations  that  entered  Russian  ports 
in  1852  amounted  to  8655,  carrying  790,300  lasts,  and  the  departures 
to  8507,  canning  768,900  lasts.  Of  the  arrivals  8627  entered  Baltic 
ports;  827  the  White  Sea;  8929  the  Black  Sea ;  and  272  the  Caspian : 
2020  of  them  were  British  ships;  1125  Russian;  1072  Turkish;  660 
Greek;  513  Dutch;  470  Swedish;  458  Sardinian;  888  Austrian; 
880  Prussian;  861  Daniah;  291  Mecklenburg;  258  Hanoverian;  186 
French  ;  and  483  belonged  to  other  national 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are — Wheats  flour,  cattie,  furs, 
feathers^  mat^  flax»  hemp,  Unseed,  hempseed,  oil,  tallow,  hides,  wool, 
bristies,  timber,  metals,  Ac;  Unen,  cordage,  woollens  and  cotton, 
candles,  soap,  course  woollen  doth,  exported  to  China»  Ac ;  spirits^ 
dried-  and  salt-fish,  fruits,  honey,  &a  The  principal  imports  are— 
rice,  refined  sugar,  coffee^  tea»  wine,  fruits,  raw-sugar,  pearla  and  pre- 
cious stones,  books,  engravings,  furs,  &c. ;  cattie  and  hones  from  Asia^ 


kc;  foreign  manu&otares  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  Ac;  raw  cotton, 
cotton  yam,  indigo,  cochineal,  madder,  and  dye-woods. 

jSevenue. — ^The  revenues  of  Russia,  of  which  we  have  no  recent 
return,  amount  to  about  400,000,000  silver  rubles,  of  which  45,300,097 
silver  rubles  were  derived  from  the  domains  of  the  crown.  The  debt 
was,  m  1858,  788,573,112  silver  rubles. 

Army, — The  Russian  army  is  composed  of  regular  troops  and 
Cossaks,  or  irregular  troops,  which  perform  the  service  of  Ught 
cavalry.  In  the  regular  troops  of  the  grand  army  the  soldier  engages 
to  serve  for  25  years;  but  in  general  after  10  to  15  years'  service  he  is 
put  upon  the  reserve,  of  which  there  are  two  divisionsi  Before  the 
outbreiak  of  the  present  war,  the  active  troopa  of  the  grand  army  con- 
aisted  of  96  regiments  of  infantry  and  64  regiments  of  cavalry,  88 
brigades  of  horse  and  foot  artillery,  8  battalions  of  sappers,  and 
4  squadrona  of  mounted  engineera.  On  a  war  footing,  tne  grand 
army  numbera  486,000  men,  with  996  guns ;  the  first  tnaa  second  divi- 
sions of  reserve  number  respectively  98,000  men  with  192  guns,  and 
115,000  men  with  280  guns,  giving  a  total  force  of  699,000  men  and 
1468  guns.  Besides  tlus  force,  the  regular  troops  actively  employed 
for  local  purposes  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Finland,  Orenbuir,  and  Siberia, 
number  about  198,000  men  with  180  guns,  over  and  above  a  reserve 
of  100,000  men,  oonaiBting  of  veterans  and  invalided  soldiers  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  Cossaks  afford  irregular  troops  to  the  num- 
ber of  127,200  men,  formed  into  33  battalions,  with  224  guns.  Since 
the  war  with  France  and  England  broke  out^  tiie  Ruasian  army  haa 
received  large  additions  from  new  levies. 

1%$  Navy  is  divided  into  the  Black  Sea  division  and  the  Baltic 
division,  and  consists,  according  to  recent  statements  of  60  vessels 
carrying  70  to  120  guns;  37  frigates,  with  40  to  60  guns  each;  70 
corvettes,  brigs,  and  brigantines;  and  40  steamers.  The  fleet  is 
manned  by  42,000  sailors  and  20,000  marines.  There  are  some  small- 
armed  vessels  in  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotdc,  not  included  in 
the  numbers  just  given. 

Sducatiofk — The  institutions  for  public  education  are~I.  The  public 
schools  of  all  classes  under  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  These 
are^l,  the  parish  schools;  2,  district  schools;  8,  gymnssia;  and 
4,  the  universities.  IL  The  military  schooli.  IlL  The  Ecclesiastical 
schools.  IV.  Special  schools  depending  on  different  branches  of  the 
administration.  Each  university  has  three  fiaculties — philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  and  medicine ;  and  indudss  witliin  its  limits  several 
governments  of  the  empire.  The  universities  are  those  of  Bt,  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Dorpat,  Charkow,  Casan,  and  Kiew.  At  Odessa  there 
are  three  lyceums.  White  Russia  has  13  gymnasia.  Many  schools 
have  been  founded  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces.  The  military 
schools  contain  about  18,000  scholars.  The  ecclesiastical  schools  of 
the  Qreek  Church  are  above  400  in  number,  and  oontain  60,000 
scholars.  The  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholica,  Protestants,  &o.,  are 
about  800,  with  8800  scholars.  The  special  achools,  under  the  several 
ministers,  are  above  1600  in  number,  and  contain  about  128,000 
pupiU.  The  government  contributes  about  10,000,000  rubles  annually 
to  their  support. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  popular  divisions,  area,  and  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  is  taken  from  the' Baron  de  Haxthausen's  recent 
work  on  Russia :— 


Dirialons. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population. 

1846. 

1852. 

Great  Russia         . 
Little  BosBia     .    . 
New  Ruwia  . 
White  Roasia 
Western  Provinces 
Baltic  Provincea    . 
Northern  ProTinces 
Ural  ProTinoea 
Coasak  Districts     • 
Poland          •        . 
Finland    .        .    • 

338,781 

150,141 

96,686 

70,899 

47,076 

86,616 

586,226 

447,788 

138,776 

49,830 

185,808 

19,330,900 
11,098,400 
8,070,700 
3,767,300 
3,704,800 
1,659,800 
1,838,300 
10,146,000 
1,080,700 
4,857,700 
1,413,315 

30,403,371 
11,775,865 
3,259,613 
3,937,436 
3,870,667 
1,761,907 
1,420,629 
10,770,181 
1,156,736 
5,156,543 
1,499,199 

Total  in  Europe 

3,022,477 

59,360,815 

63,013,146 

Caaoasian  Prorinoes 
Western  Siberia    . 
Esstem  Siberia 
Amerioaa  Rnasla  . 

86,578 

8,681,147 

3,132,000 

871,350 

3,850,000 

3,500,000 

337,000 

61,000 

ToUl  ont  of  Eorope 

6,361,075 

6,648,000 

6,648,000 

Totals 

7,383,553 

66,008,315 

69,660,140 

In  respect  to  race,  the  Baron  gives  the  following  approximations  in 
round  numbers : — 

1.  Slavonic  races.— Rossisns,  49,000,000;  Poles,  6^600,000;  Lithu- 
anians and  Lettes,  2,000,000:  Bukarians  and  Ulvrians,  500,000  :  total, 
68,000,000. 

2.  Other  races.— Oermsns,  660,000;  Daoian  Romans  (Wallaoha), 
760,000;  Tschudea^  8,400,000;  Tartars,  2,160,000;  Mongols^  260,000; 
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Kiui8hTifl,lQO,0QQ;  HypdrbofMius  200,000;  CaiKmi^tnbe^ 2,750,000: 
Greeks,  70,000;  Jews,  1,600,000;  Gipoem  80,800;  MiscciUfUtepufi,  50,000; 
total,  12,000,000. 

The  foUowiug  list  exhibits  the  popuUir  diviaipni  of  ^xma,  with  the 
gOTeroments  oontained  in  them : — 

Jialtic  Provm€e».—SL  Petenbuzg,  Finland,  Bethonie,  XiiYop|e>  and 
Courland. 

Qreat  iZtMita.— Moscow,  Smolensk,  P«kow.  Twer,  Novgorod,  Qlpneta, 
Archangel,  Vologda,  TaroalaT,  Costroma,  Vladimir,  Nischnel-NoygQ- 
rod,  Tambow,  Riasan,  Tula,  Kaluga,  Orel,  Kursk,  and  Voroneta. 

LUiU  iZiMncL—Kiew,  Czernigoy,  Poltava,  and  Charkow. 

South  iZumo.— Ekaterinoslaf;  Gherson,  Taurida  or  the  Crimea 
with  the  Nogai  Steppe,  Bessarabia,  Don  Cossaks,  and  garatov. 

JSa&iwi  Mu8iia. — Astrakhan,  Samara,  Saratov,  Orenbung,  Penw, 
Simbirsk,  Perm,  and  Viatka. 

Wcateru  J2iuna.~Wilna,  Orodno,  Kowi^o,  Vitepsk,  Mohilev,  Minsk, 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  governments  ol  PoLAiia 

Caucasian  Provinoea, — Circassia  or  Hither  Caucasus,  Tiflis,  KutaJis, 
Sohemakha,  Derbent  [Geoboia;  Cibcabsia;  GAUQASna;  Baku; 
Perdbnt  ;  Daqhestan  ;  ko.] 

Aderio.— Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Jenisseisk,  Irkutsk,  Jakutak,  Okhotak, 
Kamtchatka,  kc    [Sibebia  ;  Kaxtohatka  ;  &e.] 

Itlands. — Iq  the  Arctic  seas  Nova  Zambia.  Numerous  islands  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  the  Liakhov  Islands,  or  New  Siberia, 
north  of  75°  N.  lat ;  St.  Lawrence,  south  of  Bhedng  Strait;  the 
Kurile  Islands ;  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

It  is  said  that  the  Asiatic  territories  of  Russia  have  been  recently 
iuoreased  by  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  which  it  is  alleged  was  eeded  to 
tbe  late  emperor  Nicholas  by  the  Chinese. 

(Schubert,  Dai  Buuitche  Reich;  Sohnitzler;  Eichwald,  Beiae  in  dcm 
Caucanu :  Brman,  RetM  durch  Nord  Atien  ;  Von  Wrangel,  iSeuie  2ai^ 
dtp  Nord  KiUte  von  Sibirien,  dsc;  De  Haxihauseu,  Sludes  iw*  la 
Situation  InUrieure,  la  Vie  NationcUCf  et  Us  InMtit^tion9  MuraUt  de  la 
Ruisie,  Berlin,  1853;  Tengoborski,  CkmmetUaries  on  the  Productive 
Forces  of  Russia,  London,  1855 ;  Sir  R.  I.  Hurohison,  SUwia,  185i; 
Russia  t»  Europe  and  the  UreU  MoutUains.) 

History. — The  history  of  Russia  cannot  properly  be  said  to  com- 
mence before  the  middle  of  the  0th  century  of  the  Christian  era : 
though  we  obtun  occasional  glimpses  of  the  various  Scythian  and 
Slavonian  tribes  which  roamed  over  its  vast  territory,  little  more  can 
be  ascertained  than  that  it  was  diyided  into  numerous  small  inde- 
pendent states,  the  two  principal  of  which  were  ^iew  and  Novgorod. 
About  A.D.  850  however  a  Varagian  (probably  Danish)  freebooter  of 
the  Baltic,  named  Rurik,  who  had  been  called  in  by  tbe  people  of 
Novgorod  to  defend  them  against  their  neighbours,  made  himself 
master  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which 
continued  to  rule  uninterruptedly  till  a.d.  1598.  The  reign  of  Su- 
Vladimir  the  Great  (980-1015)  was  the  era  of  the  conversion  of  Russia. 
Vladimir  himself,  who  had  married  Anna,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  IL, 
became  a  Christian  acQording  to  the  Greek  Church  iq  983,  and  his 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  his  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  his  subjects. 
At  the  death  of  Vladimir,  his  dominions  were  divided  and  disputed 
by  his  numerous  sons ;  and  though  Yaroslaf,  whose  reign  was  signalised 
by  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople  in  1048,  reunited  them 
for  a  short  time,  a  second  partition  took  place  at  his  death  (1055) ; 
and  Russia  was  devastated  for  half  a  century  by  constant  civil  wars 
and  Polish  invasions.  The  authority  of  thf  grand-prince  of  Kiew 
ha«i  been  curtailed  by  the  erection  of  petty  sovereignties  under  the 
different  branches  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  till  Andrew  L,  prince  of 
Vladimir,  or  White  Russia  (1057-75),  urogated  to  himself  tbe  title  of 
grand-prince  of  Russia,  while  the  elder  line  reigning  at  Kiew  sunk 
into  a  subordinate  rank ;  snd  Novgorod,  though  still  retaining  the 
forms  of  princely  government,  had  become  in  effect  a  free  republic, 
and  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive  traffic  with  both  Kurope  and  Asia. 
The  annals  of  Uiis  period  present  only  an  unceasing  successioQ  of 
destructive  struggles  between  the  different  principalities,  and  wars  with 
Poland.  The  invasion  of  the  Tartars  (1228)  produced  a  momentary 
unanimity  from  the  sense  of  common  danger.  A  host  of  500,000  men 
under  Toushi,  the  son  of  Genghis  Khan,  encountered  and  overthrew 
the  oombioed  forces  of  the  Russian  princes  on  the  river  Kalka,  near 
the  Sea  of  A^of :  but  though  the  deaUi  of  Toushi  diverted  the  victors 
from  the  immediate  completion  of  their  conquest,  they  returned  in 
1236  under  his  son  Batu,  laid  waste  the  whole  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  took  complete  possession  of  its  government* 

For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  this  oonquest  Russia 
continued  to  be  held,in  abject  vassalage  by  the  Tartars  of  Kapchak, 
whose  hordes  overspread  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  and  the 
plains  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which 
river  the  Gklden  Horde,  or  imperial  residence  oi  the  khans  of  the  race 
of  Batu,  was  fixed ;  but  the  interior  of  the  country  was  still  left  under 
the  government  of  the  native  prince&  The  grand-prince  of  Vladimir 
continued  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  nation,  though 
this  dignity  was  disputed  both  by  arms  and  by  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  the  khans,  who  fomented  these  difeensions  as  favourable  to  the 
stability  of  their  own  supremaey.  In  1820  the  s^  of  government 
was  removed  from  Vladimir  to  Moscow.  The  principality  of  Kiew 
was  finally  extinguished  (1321)  by  the  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  con- 
quered and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominiona     In  the  meantime 


Novgorod  (whi(^  in  :1276  had  joined  ^he  (lanseatic  league)  had  aG<i\ured 
very  great  commercial  importapce.  But  the  remainder  of  Russia  oon- 
tinned  to  be  held  in  hopeless  bondage,  till  the  termination  of  the  direct 
lipe  of  Batu  (1361)  by  the  death  of  Berdi-Bek  Khan,  gave  rise  to 
disputes  for  the  throne  of  Kapchak,  and  the  discord  of  their  oppressors 
encouraged  the  Russians  to  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  yokeu  The 
atrqggle  continued  for  about  a  century,  till  at  last  Ivan  or  John  HL 
(^462-1505)  succeeded  in  qbUtemting  the  last  vestiges  of  dependence. 

With  the  reign  of  this  prince,  who  married  Sophia,  the  niece  of  the 
last  Greek  emperor,  a  new  epoch  commences  in  the  history  of  Russia. 
He  defeated  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  reduced  the  Tartars  of  Casaa 
to  tribute,  and  re-united  uqder  his  authority  most  of  the  miaqr  ^ua«iaa 
principalities;  but  his  capture  of  Novgorod  (1475),  and  ^he  exactions 
which  he  levied  on  the  merchants  and  citizens,  gave  a  death-blow  to 
the   commerce  of  that  famous  emporium.    The    embaasies   of    the 
European  powers,  Germany,  Poland,  Venice,  the  Holy  See,  &a,  were 
now  firqt  seen  at  Moscow;  and  though  the  character  of  Ivan  is  tjulli^'d 
by  the  cruel  despotism  of  his  internal  administration,  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  ran);  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  power  and 
splendour  of  which  date  from  him.    In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Biisil  IV., 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  incited  by  the  Poles,  committed  fearful 
ravages  throughout  Russia  in  1510 ;  and  in  1520  their  khan  advanced 
to  Moscow,  which  he  spared  only  pn  promise  of  tribute-    His  successor 
Jvan  IV.,  Vasilovitch,  surnamed  the  Terrible  (1533-84),  ^'**  crowned 
(1545)  by  the  title  of  Czar,  which  he  substituted  for  that  of  Veliki- 
Knes*    The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  the  institution  of  the  corps  of 
Strelitzes  (archers),  the  first  regular  army  of  Russia ;  and  the  reform 
of  jurisprudence  by  the  publication  of  a  regular  code  of  laws  named 
Toudebnik ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforte  to  procure  (by  an 
embassy  to  Charles  V.  in  1547)  artisans  and  engineero  from  Germany 
for  the  instruction  of  his  subjects.    The  voluntary  adhesion  of  the 
Don  Cossaks  (1549)  secured  to  Russia  the  services  of  those  active  and 
warlike  auxiliaries.     In  1553  the  English  trade  through  4>rchaugel 
was  first  opened.    Siberia  was  acquired  iu  1581.    Aboi^t  tl^is  period 
the  art  of  printing,  and  also  several  branches  of  manufacture,  were 
introduced  into  Russia.     The  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  Ivan  increased 
with  his  years :  his  eldest  son  perished  in  1584  by  a  bloief  from  the 
hand  of  his  father,  and  Ivan  himself  died  the  sama  year.    Though  a 
remorseless  and  sanguinai'y  tyraut,  he  had  raised  the  country  by  his 
energetic  policy  to  a  hitherto  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity.    With 
his  son  Feodor*  or  Theodore,  in  1598,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
(iurik,  which  had  ruled  under  56  sovereigns  fpr  736  years,  became 
finally  extinct. 

Boris  Qodoonoff,  the  brother-in-law  and  minister  of  Feodor,  waa 
placed  on  the  throne,  and  oommenced  his  reign  (1598-1605)  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  other  salutary  measures ;  but  he  soon 
degenerated  into  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  tyrant,  and  at  length  lost  bis 
throne  and  life  in  a  contest  with  an  adventurer  who  declared  himself 
to  be  the  lost  Demetrius,  brother  of  Foodor,  whose  pretensions  were 
supported  by  Poland.  The  real  history  of  this  person  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  many  writers  consider  his  claims  to  have 
been  well  fovmded ;  but  after  ruling  scarcely  a  year  he  perished  (1606) 
in  a  popular  revolt  headed  by  a  boyar  named  Basil  Schuinki,  who 
thereupon  became  Czar.  But  a  second  false  Demetrius  speedily  started 
up.  The  Poles  and  Swedes,  who  each  aspired  to  seat  a  prince  of  their 
own  nation  on  the  throne,  invaded  the  country,  and  were  supported 
by  various  (actions  among  the  nobles;  and  for  seven  years  (1606-13) 
Russia  became  the  prey  of  desolating  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The 
Swedes  occupied  Kexholm  and  Novgorod,  and  the  Polish  prinoe 
Ladislas,  after  taking  ^mole^uk,  advanced  to  Moscow,  apd  sent 
Schuiski  prisoner  to  Warsaw  (1610).  But  the  prospect  of  ^e  dis- 
memberment of  their  country  roused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Rut- 
sians;  the  Poles  were  driven  from  Moscow  (1613),  after  a  sanguinary 
battle ;  and  in  the  following  year  Michael  Romanoff,  a  descendant  by 
females  from  the  house  of  Rurik,  was  called  to  the  throne  with  a 
T^nanimity  among  all  orders  in  the  state,  which  the  sense  of  imminent 
danger  alone  could  produce. 

The  aooession  of  the  line  of  Romanoff  gives  a  new  aharaqter  to  the 
history  of  Russia*  which  henceforvar4i  from  being  regarded  as  a 
barbarous  and  semi-Asiatic  power,  begins  to  assume  an  important 
place  among  European  states.  The  long  reign  of  Michael  (1613-45), 
affordea  him  time  for  the  consolidation  of  Ms  own  power  and  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions  from  the  depression  caused  by  tbe  late 
calamities  Though  compelled  by  the  boyars  to  re-establish  the 
slavery  of  the  peasant,  he  partially  succeeded  in  redressing  the  abuses 
which  the  preceding  anarchy  had  occasioned ;  and  he  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  trade  by  the  conclusion  of  oQmmeicial  treaties  with 
England  (1623)  and  with  France  (1629).  In  the  reign  of  his  son 
Alexis  in  1667>  ^ter  a  long  content  with  Poland,  the  truce  of  Andrus- 
BOW  (converted  into  a  permanent  peaoe  in  1686)  gave  to  Russia 
Tchernigow,  Kiew,  and  the  Ukraine,  with  the  protectorate  of  the 
Dnieper  Cossaks.  About  the  same  period  internal  commotions,  and 
a  revolt  of  the  Pon  Cossaks,  occasioned  consj4erable  trouble  to  Alexis. 
The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  internal  improvemeuts 
and  the  advancement  of  civilisation.  If  umerous  foreigners,  particu- 
larly Scotch  and  Germans,  were  attracted  to  Russia,  where  they 
introduced  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  their  own  countries ;  and 
the  publioation  of  a  revised  code  of  laws  gave  a  settled  character  to 
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the  national  Jitrispradence.  Aletffl  died  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  47, 
leaving  Boveral  ohUdren  by  his  two  Wives.  The  short  tei^  of  his 
eldest  soli  fWdor  (1676-82),  was  remarkable  only  for  the  first  war 
belween  Rassla  and  the  PoH»  (1678-82^,  which  ended  In  the  final 
cession  of  Ukraine  to  Russia ;  and  T6t  the  destruction  at  Moscow  df 
all  the  charters  and  muniments  of  the  nobility,  who  thencefbrw.ird 
took  precedence  according  to  militat'y  rank.  Peodor  left  no  issue, 
and  at  hin  death,  Ivan  and  Pbter,  both  sons  of  Alexis,  but  by  different 
wives,  were  placed  jointly  on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of 
Sophia,  the  sisteb  of  tvan,  ah  ambitious, princea?,  who  aspired  to  the 
sole  exercise  of  authority  in  hbr  o\vn  pei-soU.  The  attemf^ts  of  Sophia 
to  exclude  Peter  from  all  share  in  the  government  brought  on  a 
revolution  (1689)  in  favour  of  Peter,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  sole 


sovereign. 


The  genius  of  this  future  regenet^itor  of  Russia  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  instruction  of  a  OeneveSe  named  Le  Fort,  who  had  been  his 
tutor  siUce  1684,  and  the  energy  of  hiA  mind  speedily  developed  itself 
in  action.  His  first  care  Was  the  reform  of  the  army,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  disciplining  some  regiments  in  the  European  mannet*,  he 
attacked  and  took  Azof  f^om  the  Turks  in  1694,  being  aided  by  a 
flotilla  which  he  built  on  the  Don,  and  which  was  the  first  Russian 
navy.  In  1697  he  quitted  his  dominions,  and  travelled  for  nearly  two 
years  in  England,  Holland,  &c.,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
mechanics  and  ship-building,  and  to  engage  artisans  and  engineers  for 
his  service.  A  sanguinary  i*evolt  of  tfie  strelitzes,  in  favour  of  Sophia, 
having  occurred  dui-ing  his  abso:ice,  the  corps  was  abolished  at  his 
return,  and  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The  same  year  (1698)  he 
founded  the  first  Rut>Bian  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  St  Andrew ; 
and  the  cession  of  Aeof  by  the  Porte  at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699) 
at  length  gave  him  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  His  next  aim  was  to 
acquire  a  territory  on  the  Baltic,  and  with  this  riew  he  joined  the 
Northern  League  with  Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden;  and 
though  his  raw  levies  were  defeated  at  Narva  (1700)  by  Charles  XII., 
he  succeeded  during  the  next  two  yeai-s  in  occupying  Ingria  and 
Carelia,  while  the  Swedes  were  engaged  in  the  Polish  war;  and  his 
new  capital  city  of  Petersburg  was  founded  on  this  territory  (1703) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  While  these  warlike  operations  were 
going  on,  schools,  printing-presses,  manufactories,  and  hospitals  were 
everywhere  established;  the  university  of  Moscow  was  founded  in 
1705 ;  and  the  overgrown  power  of  the  clergy  Was  Curtailed  by  the 
abolition  of  the  patriarchate,  the  Czar  declaring  himself  head  of  the 
church.  In  the  course  of  the  war  with  Charles  XII.,  Wlborg,  Revel, 
Riga,  with  all  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians;  and  Frederick  Augustus,  who  had  been  detfatoned  by 
Charles  XII.,  remounted  the  throne  of  Poland,  in  which  kingdom 
Russian  influence  continued  from  that  time  paramount.    But  a  war 

(1710)  with  Turkey,  arising  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  that  power 
to  Charles,  had  a  disastrous  result ;  the  Russians  were  surrounded  on 
the  Pruth,  and  Peter  was  compelled  to  purchase  the  pence  of  Falczy 

(1711)  by  the  restoration  of  Azof  and  other  humiliating  concessions. 
In  1716-17  Peter  again  travelled  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and 
viitited  France,  where  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XV.  On 
his  return,  his  son  Alexis,  who  had  t>tcvioUsly  ofiended  him  by  his 
weak  and  vicious  coune  of  life,  was  tried  on  pretence  of  conspiracy, 
and  condemned,  but  died,  perhaps  from  natural  causes,  in  prison. 
The  Swedish  war,  which  had  languished  aftet  the  death  of  Charles  XI L 
in  1718,  was  at  length  terminated  (1721)  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt 
Russia  became  thenceforwat-d  the  great  Northern  power  in  place  of 
Sweden ;  and  Peter  exchanged  the  title  of  Czar  for  that  of  Etnperdt 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  which  his  successors  have  ever  since 
borne.  In  1723  he  availed  himself  of  the  distracted  state  of  Penia 
to*  seize  a  pari  of  theit  territory  on  the  westeim  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
which  Shah  Tahhiasp  consented  to  cede  to  him ;  but  this  was  his  last 
exploit.  He  died  January  28,  1720,  aged  58.  In  86  years  he  had 
raised  Russia  from  a  semi-barbarous  state  to  a  pitch  of  military 
strength  and  political  importance,  which  placed  her  on  a  level  with 
the  first  powers  of  Europe. 

In  obedience  to  the  last  comUiands  of  Peter,  his  widow,  Catherine, 
formerly  a  Livonian  pea!>ant-girl,  was  proclaimed  eihpt^ss ;  but  her 
short  r^ign  (1726-7),  and  that  of  her  successol*  Peter  IL  (1727-80), 
ykero  almost  barren  of  events,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  ascendancy, 
under  Catherine,  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  under  Peter  II.  of  the  Dol- 
goruki  family.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  Anne,  daughter  of  Ivan, 
tile  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great^  wtt  called  to  the  throne 
(1730-40)  by  the  influence  of  the  Dolgoruki  faction,  on  signing  an 
agreement  which  limited  the  imperial  power  in  favour  of  the  nobility ; 
but  this  compulsory  act  was  cahcellea  under  the  advice  of  the  chan- 
cellor Ostermann,  and  the  Dolgotukis  were  disgraced  and  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Another  resolution  placed  on  the  throne,  in  1740,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Catheribe.  In  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  a  war  with  Sweden  commenced  (1741),  which  ended 
(1743)  in  the  acquisition  of  part  of  Finland  by  Russia.  The  alliance 
concluded  with  Maria  Theresa  (1747),  in  the  war  of  the  AnMrian 
Succession,  and  the  consequent  appearance  on  the  Rhine  of  36,000 
Russian  auxiliaries  under  Repnin,  gave  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  k 
direct  participation  in  the  politics  of  Western  Europe ;  and  in  the 
Seven  Tears'  War  a  la^ge  Russian  fohse,  acting  as  allies  of  AnAtria, 
invade  Pm^a.    The  yictories  of  Gross  JagersdorflP  (1757),  and  of 


KunnersdoriF(1759)  over  Firederiok  the  Great,  established  the  renown 
of  Russian  arms,  and  Berlin  was  taken  by  them  in  1760 ;  while  an 
arhiy  of  observation  was  maintained  from  1758  in  Poland,  then  a  prey 
to  anarchy  and  confusion.  Elizabeth  died  Jan.  1762,  regretted  by  her 
subjects,  to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself  bv  the  mildness  of  her 
(domestic  administration;  and  Was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III., 
duke  of  Holstein-Oottorp.  Tlds  prince,  after  a  reign  of  six  months, 
was  dethroned  (July  1762)  by  a  conspiracy,  and  died  in  prison  a 
week  afterwards,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  Tiolence.  His  consort, 
Catherine  II.,  was  then  called  to  the  throne. 

The  accession  of  this  ambitious  and  unscnipulous  princess  (1762-96) 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Russian  policy,  which  fh>m  this  time  asitumed 
the  steadily  aggressive  character  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
On  the  vacancy  of  the  Polish  throne,  in  1764,  a  Russian  army  dictated 
the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski;  and  the  complaints  of  the 
Porte,  at  the  continued  occupation  of  the  country  by  Russian  troops, 
led  to  a  Turkish  war  (1768-74),  in  which  the  Russian  amis  were 
triumphant.  A  Russian  fleet  appeared  for  the  first  time  (1770)  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  at  Tchesm^  ;  tne  land 
forces  subdued  Crim-Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.  The  Danube 
was  crossed  for  the  first  time  in  1773 ;  and  the  losses  of  the  Porte 
compelled  her,  by  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji  (1774),  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Crim-Tartars  independent,  and  to  cede  to  Rujjsla  an  extensive 
tract  of  territory.  In  the  meantime  the  first  partition  of  Pcland 
(1772)  had  taken  place,  which  gave  Polotsk  and  Hohilew  to  Russia ; 
and  the  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Cossak  Pugatchef,  who  personated 
Peter  III.,  was  qUclled  by  his  capture  and  death  in  1775.  Tne  internal 
administration  was  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  the  division  of  tlie 
empire  (1776)  into  43  governments  (there  are  now  49)  with  separate 
jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual  promulgation  (1775-83)  of  a  new 
code  of  laws.  In  the  meantime  the  chains  of  Poland  were  daily 
rivetted  tighter;  and  the  opposition  of  England  to  the  avowed  project 
of  erecting  a  new  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Turkish  power,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  famous 
Armed  Neutrality  (1780),  in  which  all  the  northern  powers  combined 
with  Russia  to  resist  the  right  of  maritime  search  claimed  by  Great 
Britain.  Crim-Tartary  was  seized  (1783)  and  incorporated  with 
Russia ;  but  this  encroachment,  though  the  Porte  Was  compelled  at 
the  time  to  acquiesce,  led  eventually  to  the  second  Turkish  war 
(1787-92),  memorable  for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  Potemkin  and 
Suwarrow.  Choczim,  Oczakow,  Bender,  and  Ismail  were  successively 
taken  with  fearful  slaughter;  and  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  established 
the  Dniester  as  the  boundary  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  'The  outbreak  of 
the  French  revolution  produced  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  Ru&5;ia 
towards  England,  with  whom  an  alliance  and  a  commercial  treaty 
were  concluded  in  1793 ;  but  no  active  part  was  taken  against  France, 
as  the  attention  of  the  empress  was  directed  towards  Poland,  by  the 
second  partition  of  which  (1793)  Russia  gained  Podolla  and  the 
Ukraine,  with  half  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynla.  Warsaw  was  garri- 
soned by  the  Russians,  but  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  (1794)  on  the 
general  revolt  of  the  Poles  under  Kosciusko  and  Madalinski ;  till  the 
storm  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow,  in  which  20,000  Poles  were  slaughtered, 
flnailv  crushed  all  resistance ;  and  the  third  and  last  partition  of  the 
kingdom  took  place  the  next  yeat,  bv  which  the  nationality  of  Poland 
was  extinguished,  while  Russia  gained  Courland  with  the  rest  of 
Lithuania  and  Volhynia,  in  addition  to  her  former  acquisitions. 

Catherine  II.  died  the  year  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  fktourite 
object  of  her  policy,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul  (1796-1801). 
He  joined  (1798)  the  second  grand  coalitioh  against  France;  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  under  Suwarrow  and 
Korsakow,  were  engaged  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1799;  but  Paul  soon  abandoned  his  allies,  concluded 
peace  with  Bonaparte  (theu  first  consul),  and,  in  1800,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Convention  of  the  North,  a  Union  of  the  northern 
states,  on  the  principle  of  the  armed  neutrality,  against  the  British 
maritime  supremacy.  A  war  with  England  was  impending,  when 
Paul  was  murdered  in  his  palace  (1801)  by  a  band  of  conspirators. 

His  son  and  successor  Alexander  (1801-25)  immediately  efiected  a 
pacification  with  England,  aud  disbanded  a  force  which  his  father  had 
assembled  at  Orenberg,  with  the  wild  design  of  marching  overland  to 
India.  The  relations  with  France  cohtinued  peaceful  till  1 805 ;  but 
Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as  emperor,  and,  joining 
the  Austrian  alliance  against  him,  Was  personally  present  at  the  defeat 
of  Austerlitc  In  1806  the  renewed  alliance  of  the  Porte  with  France 
was  made  the  pretext  of  a  new  Turkish  war  (1806-12),  and  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were  occupied ;  but  the  successive  -victories  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland  gaiUed  by  the  French  (1807),  led  to  the  famous  con- 
ferences between  Alexaiider  and  Niipoleon,  the  l«sult  of  which  was 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Russia  joined  the  *  Continental  System '  oi 
Napoleon,  and  became  an  ally  of  France  ;  declaring  war  (1808)  against 
England  and  Sweden,  the  latter  of  whom  was  forced  to  cede,  by  the 
peace  of  Frederiksham  (1809),  All  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and  Aland. 
l%e  War  with  the  Pbrte  was  k^sumed  with  fk«sh  vigour  in  1810-11-12 ; 
but  the  injury  which  the  '  COnthiental  System '  inflicted  on  Russian 
commerce  was  beoobiing  ibsupportable,  a&d  the  refusal  of  Alexander 
to  enfbMe  It  led  to  a  rupture  With  Ftimce  (1812).  Alliances  were  now 
fbrmed  with  England  and  Sweden,  and  the  peace  of  Bucharest  with 
the  Porte  extended  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth.    In  the  autumn 
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of  1812,  Kapoleon  ioTaded  Rnssia  witii  500,000  men,  defeated 
Kutuaoff  at  Borodino,  and  adyanced  to  Moeoow ;  but  the  country  was 
eyerywhero  Udd  waate,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  capital  itself  by 
the  goyemor  Rostopchin  compelled  the  French  to  retreat  in  the  midst 
of  a  winter  of  unexampled  rigour,  pursued  by  the  Russians :  nine- 
tenths  of  their  yast  host  either  perished  or  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
powerful  Russian  force  continued  to  take  part  in  the  campaigns  of 
1818-14  against  France,  and  Alexander  enterod  Paris  in  triumph.  By 
the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  Warsaw  and  a  large  territory,  under 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  were  annexed  to  the  oroym  of 
Russia,  but  with  a  separate  administration  and  free  press.  A  desultory 
war  with  Persia  (1804-18)  had  been  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Qoolistan, 
Persia  ceding  most  of  her  Caucasian  proyinoes,  and  giying  up  her 
claims  on  Qeorgia. 

The  military  power  and  political  influence  of  Russia  were  now 
almost  paramount  on  the  continent ;  and  after  the  final  downfal  of 
Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  became  the  head  of  the  '  Holy  Alliance,' 
entei^  into  by  herself,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  reyolutionary  principles.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  was  peaceful,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  refomu  of  the  internal 
goyemment.  In  one  of  these  tours  of  inspection  Alexander  died  at 
Taganrog,  on  the  Don,  aged  48  (Dec.  1825);  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  rTicholas,  the  third  son  of  Paul,  the  second  brother,  Constan- 
tine,  haying  preyiously  renounced  the  succession.  This  change  in  the 
succession  occasioned  some  military  tumults,  which  were  not  quelled 
without  bloodshed.  In  1826  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries  led  to  a 
fresh  war  with  Persia,  which  continued  till  1828,  when  the  progress  of 
the  Russians  compelled  Persia  to  giye  up  Erivan  and  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Araxes,  as  the  price  of  the  peace  of  TurkmanchaL  The 
Greek  reyolutionary  war  was  now  raging,  and  the  treaty  of  London 
was  signed  (July  1827)  by  Russia,  France,  and  England,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the 
terms  dictated  to  her  produced  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  allied  squadrons  at  Kayarino ;  and  in  1828  a  Russian  army  in- 
yaded  Turkey,  and  though  repulsed  from  before  Shumla  in  the  first 
campaign,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Balkan  (1829),  and  occupied 
Adnanople,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  acquired 
numeroua  frontier  fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  protectorate  of 
Moldayia  and  Wallachia.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  Poles  (Noy. 
1880),  who  were  goaded  by  the  tyranny  of  their  yiceroy  the  grand-duke 
Constantino,  and  by  repeated  infractions  of  their  constitution,  was 
crushed,  after  a  campaign  of  frightful  deyastation  and  bloodshed,  by 
the  capture  of  Warsaw,  Sept.  1831 :  many  thousand  Poles  of  all  ranks 
were  sent  to  Siberia ;  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and 
has  eyer  since  been  goyemed  as  a  conquered  province.  The  relations 
with  the  Porte  assumed  a  new  form  in  1833,  from  the  application  of 
the  sultan  for  aid  to  check  the  advance  of  the  rebel  pasha  of  Egypt : 
an  auxiliary  force  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  terms  imposed  on 
the  pasha ;  but  this  senrioe  was  repaid  by  the  treaty  of  Uukiar-Skelessi, 
binding  the  Porte  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  power  for  assistance, 
and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign  ships  of  war.  These 
proceedings  excited  in  England  a  strong  popular  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  Russia,  which  was  further  augmented  by  the  seizure  in  1836 
of  a  British  merchantman  on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  where  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare  with  the  natiyes  had  been  for  some  years  carried  on, 
the  Russians  claiming  the  country  as  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Adrianople.  The  march  against  Herat  (1838)  of  a  Persian  army, 
directed  by  Russian  officers,  yiewed  as  preliminary  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  brought  the  conflicting  relations  apparently 
to  the  yerge  of  a  rupture :  but  the  apprehensions  of  the  English 
cabinet  were  tranquUlised  by  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
subsequent  conquest  of  Afghanistan  by  an  army  from  India;  and  the 
Russian  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter  received  a  further 
check  from  the  failure  of  a  formidable  expedition  directed  (1840) 
against  the  predatory  Uzbek  state  of  Khiva. 

Russia  was  now  actively  but  secretly  employed  in  consolidating  her 
power,  fortifying  her  ports,  and  strengthening  her  frontier  fortresses. 
She  became  also  the  protectress  of  the  continental  monarchies  against 
the  efforts  for  constitutional  governments  made  by  their  subject^  In 
1846  a  slight  attempt  at  reyolution  in  favour  of  the  independence  of 
Poland  was  made  at  Cracow,  whid^  had  been  formed  into  a  free 
republic  in  the  treaties  of  1815,  under  the  sanction  of  aU  the  allied 
powers.  On  February  22nd  a  Russian  army  took  possession  of 
Cracow,  and  in  November  a  joint  decree  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  revoked  and  annulled  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  Cracow 
was  made  oyer  to  Austria.  Soon  afterwards  the  Russian  portion  of 
Poland,  to  which  a  sort  of  nationality  had  been  promised,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Russian  empire,  and  formed  into  a  Russian  province. 
In  1847  Russia,  in  conjunction  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  addressed 
a  note  to  Switaerland,  stating  that  they  abstained  from  intervention 
only  on  condition  of  the  Swiss  adhering  to  the  compact  of  1815  ;  that 
Js,  not  altering  or  in  any  way  liberalising  their  domestic  institutions ; 
the  yorort  protested  against  any  foreign  interference,  proceeded  in 
their  own  course,  and  the  only  measures  taken  were  by  Austria  in 
some  yexatious  restrictions  on  commerce  and  intercourse. 

In  1848  the  German  revolutionary  struggle  was  going  on,  and  the 
insurrection  against  Austria  commenced  in  Hungary.  Unsuccessful 
in  repressing  this  great  national  moyement,  Austria  called  in  the 


assistance  of  Russia,  which  was  readily  granted.  Early  in  184  d  an 
army  was  marched  into  Hungary ;  on  Jnoe  23  the  battle  of  Eperies 
was  fought,  on  July  23  that  of  Miskolcz,  and  on  July  31  that  of 
Segesyar,  and  in  all  the  Russians  were  the  conquerors  ;  on  August  31 
the  Hungarian  army  under  Qoigey,  25,000  strong,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Russians  at  Vilagos,  near  Groswardein.  In  the  meantime 
the  Turks  had  been  protesting  against  the  yiolation  of  their  territory 
by  the  marching  of  Russian  troops  through  Turkish  Tranaylyania. 
On  the  loss  of  the  Hungarian  caitse  many  of  the  leaders  had  fled  to 
Turkey,  and  their  expulsion  was  demanded  by  Austria,  seconded  by 
Russia ;  and  on  compliance  being  refused,  the  Russian  minister  sus- 
pended all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Porte.  Upon  this  the 
British  fleet  entered  the  Dardanelles  and  diplomatic  relations  were 
resumed  on  the  refugees  being  located  at  Kutayeh. 

In  1851  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, and  that  between  St.  Petersbni*g  and  Moscow  was  opened  for 
traffia  In  1852  the  emperor  Nicholas  yidted  Vienna  and  Potsdam  ; 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  as  to  the  succession  to  the  Danish 
crown. 

The  possession  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  the 
temple,  the  sepulchre,  and  perhaps  some  others,  had  longoeen  matters  • 
of  contention  betweeu  the  monks  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in 
that  city.    A  recent  dispute  had  sprung  up  relative  to  the  right  of 
repairing  the  temple.    The  Turkish  government  had  endeavoured  to 
settle  it  by  repairing  it  themselves,  but  this  gave  satisfaction  to  neither 
party.    The  defence  of  the  Latins  was  undertaken  by  France,  who 
obtained  a  firman  from  the  Porte  which  was  thought  objectionable  by 
Russia,  who  of  course  protected  the  Greeka    On  February  28,  185S, 
Prince  Menzikoff  arriyed  on  a  special  mission  at  Constantinople ;  on 
March  16,  in  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  he  announced  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  emperor  with  the  measures  taken  as  to  the  Holy  Places, 
demanded  an  arrangement  that  should  remoye  these  causes  of  oom- 
plaint,,  and  that  a  guarantee  should  be  given  for  the  future.     In  a 
second  note  (of  April  19)  such  a  guarantee  was  demanded  as  would 
best  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  faith  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire.   The  Porte  endeayoured  to  satisfy  these  demands  by  proposing 
to  issue  firmans  securing  the  religious  rights  of  the  Greek  Christians ; 
but  on  May  5  Prince  Menzikoff  informed  the  ministers  that  the  firmans 
would  not  satisfy  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  deciBion.     The 
Turkish  ministry  asked  for  time  to  consider  of  so  important  a  matter; 
but  Menzikoff  on  May  18  replied  that  he  saw,  from  the  desire  of  post- 
ponement, that  his  efforts  to  secure  a  pacific  decision  were  yain,  and 
therefore  considered    his  mission  terminated;    that,   as  the  Porte 
refused  to  give  the  required  guarantee  for  the  support  of  the  orthodox 
Greek-Russian  faith,  nothing  remained  but  for  Russia  to  take  the 
necessary  guarantees  by  force.    The  next  day  the  Turkish  ministry 
replied  to  this  note.    They  stated  that  their  government  had  made  no 
change;  that  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  the  dispute  was  not  with 
it,  but  between  France  and  Russia  only ;  that  howeyer  they  would  grant 
permission  to  Russia  to  build  a  churdi  and  an  hospital  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  a  solemn  decree  should  be  issued  confirming  the  priyileges  of 
the  Greek  clergy.     These  compliances  were  ineffectual     On  ^y  21 
Menzikoff  rejected  them,  and  quitted  Constantinople.     On  the  26th 
the  Porte  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  detailing  the  state  of  the  affairs.    On  the 
31st  a  note  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  granted  a  delay  of  eight  days 
to  the  Porte  for  re-consideration  of  his  demands,  but  approyed  of  the 
conduct  of  his  ambassador,  as  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the  Porte 
to  be  a  personal  offence.    The  reply  to  this  was,  that  the  demands 
were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  state,  and  would 
not  be  complied  with.    On  the  26th  the  Russian  manifesto  against 
Turkey  was  issued,  and  on  July  2  Russian  troops  entered  Wallachia. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople bad  protested  and  remonstrated  against  the  claims  of  Russia ; 
the  resolution  of  England  having  been  much  strengthened  by  an 
invidious  proposition  made  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  the  ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg  for  apportioning  Turkey — ^he  tsking  Constan- 
tinople provisionally  only,  and  England  taking  Egypt»  On  the  appear- 
ance of  a  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  British  fleet  was  sununoned 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  that  of  the  French  quickly  followed. 

In  September  1853  war  was  formally  declared  by  the  Porte  against 
Russia,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  an  appeal  for  material  support  was 
made  by  Turkey  to  France  and  England.  On  the  27th  of  October  the 
Turks  crossed  the  Danube  opposite  Widdin,  and  with  greater  force  on 
the  3rd  of  November.  Whenever  the  Russians  attacked  them,  the 
Turks  maintained  their  position  with  obstinate  courage. 

On  the  30th  of  November  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the 
harbour  of  Sinope  by  the  Russian  fleet  from  Sebastopol.  The  narrative 
of  that  destruction  was  so  full  of  horrible  circumstances,  presenting 
the  character  of  rather  a  cruel  massacre  than  an  equal  battle,  that  the 
indignation  of  England  was  fairly  roused.  The  combined  fleets  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  entered  the  Black  Sea  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
on  the  demand  of  the  Porte  to  the  ambassadors.  The  Russian  fleet 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  it  neyer  again 
stirred. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  war  with  the  minuteness  of  a 
history :  it  wfll  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  more  striking  eyenta.  On 
the  22nd  of  April  the  allied  fleets  bombarded  Odessa;  the  Russians  laid 
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siege  to  SUistria,  ware  most  signally  repulsed,  and  in  June  they  re- 
treated across  the  Danube ;  the  Aland  istands  in  the  Baltic  were  taken 
in  August)  all  the  Russian  ports  in  that  sea  blockaded,  and  Cron- 
stadt,  the  port  of  St  Petersburg,  watched  and  threatened.  On  the 
14tb,  15th,  and  16th  of  September  the  allied  armies  landed  in  the 
Crimea  near  Eupatoria.  On  the  20th  was  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  in  which  the  passage  of  the  river  was  forced  against  great  advan* 
tages  of  position  and  numerical  superiority,  and  the  Russians  were 
forced  to  retreat ;  Sebastopol  was  then  passed,  and  the  siege  begun 
from  the  southern  side ;  repeated  conflicts  have  taken  place,  the  most 
brilliant  was  that  called  the  battle  of  Inkermann  on  NoYember  5, 1854, 
which  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  Russians. 

QovemmeiU,  dte. — The  emperor  is  an  absolute  monarch.  Several 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  enjoy  certain  privileges  and  immunities, 
under  no  other  guarantee  however  than  the  pleasure  of  the  monarch, 
who  may  abolish  them  just  as  he  granted  theuL  No  one  has  of  right 
any  rank  unless  such  as  he  obtains  by  filling  a  civil  or  military  office. 
The  inhabitants  of  Russia  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : — the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  merchants  and  burghers,  and  peasants. 

The  clergy  is  composed  of  the  monastic  or  regular  clergy,  and  the 
secular  clergy.  All  the  higher  preferments  of  the  church  are  held 
exclusively  by  the  first ;  the  secular  dei^  (the  members  of  which 
must  be  married)  have  no  higher  preferment  than  the  superintendence 
of  a  oertain  number  of  parishes.  The  children  of  the  clergy  generally 
follow  the  vocation  of  their  parents ;  some  of  them  enter  the  civil 
service. 

The  nobility  is  the  privileged  dam.  They  may  enter  the  service  of 
foreign  powers  not  at  war  with  Russia.  A  noble  cannot  be  judged 
except  by  a  judge  belonging  to  his  condition,  and  sentence  passed 
against  him  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without  having  been 

Sevionsly  examined  by  the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
mself.  A  noble  is  exempt  Arom  corporal  punishment.  The  nobility 
may  establish  any  kind  of  manufacture  and  engage  in  commerce,  but  in 
the  latter  case  they  must  inscribe  themselves  in  one  of  the  meit^ants' 
guilds,  and  pay  the  taxes  attached  to  it.  All  the  minerals  found  on 
their  estates  are  their  property,  and  they  are  the  almost  exdusive 
landholders  of  the  country.  All  Russian  subjects,  except  those  em- 
ployed on  diplomatic  service,  are  prohibited  from  educating  their 
children  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age  abroad.  All  children 
educated  in  contravention  to  the  ukase  are  incapable  of  holding  office 
in  Russia. 

The  nobles  have  meetings  for  the  deetion  of  certain  magistrates^ 
and  they  may  send  deputations  to  the  emperor  after  permission 
obtained.  They  may  also  deliberate  at  those  meetings  on  several  local 
afiairs.  Those  nobles  only  who  enjoy  a  grade  in  the  military  or  dvil 
service  are  capable  of  voting.  There  are  two  classes  of  nobles,  here- 
ditary and  personal  To  the  first  class  belong  all  nobles  who  have 
inherited  their  rank  or  risen  in  service  to  the  eighth  grade,  that  of 
major  in  the  army,  captain-lieutenant  in  the  navy,  or  assessor  of  a 
coUega  The  personal  nobles  are  those  who  have  acquired  by  their 
services  a  grade  inferior  to  the  eighth.  These  latter  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  the  order  without  transmitting  them  to  their  children,  and 
they  cannot  be  elected  to  certain  offices.  The  titled  nobili^,  or 
princes,  counts,  and  barons,  have  no  privileges  beyond  those  of  the 
other  nobles.  The  titles  are  derived  from  Russian  and  foreign  grants. 
The  princes  are  chieflv  descendants  of  the  ancient  petty  princes  of 
Russia,  and  some  of  the  Lithuanian  dynasty;  many  are  of  Tartar, 
some  of  Oeoigian  or  Imeritian  descent. 

The  second  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  is  composed  of  the 
dtizens  or  townsmen,  who  are  subdivided  into  many  classes.  Hono- 
rat7  dtisens,  who  are  exempt  from  the  capitation-tax,  military  con- 
scription, and  corporal  punishment)  and  have  the  right  of  being  elected 
to  municipal  offices,  consist  of  free  non-nobles  who  have  obtained 
academical  honours,  distinguished  artiste,  and  heads  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  Academical  honours  entitle  the  individual  who  has 
obtained  them  to  receive  a  corresponding  grade  on  entering  the  dvil 
service.  The  children  of  the  personal  nobles  are  hereditary  honorary 
dtixens.  The  privileges  of  that  order  are  forfeited  either  in  conse- 
quence of  a  criminal  sentence,  or  by  engaging  in  some  mean  trade^ 
and  entering  into  domestic  service. 

The  merchants  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  guilds.  The  first 
guild  which  pays  annual  taxes  of  1002.,  has  a  right  to  engage  in  any 
commercial  or  manufitcturing  enterprise  without  any  limitation  as  to 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  itL  The  members  of  the  second 
guild  pay  an  annual  tax  of  401.,  and  cannot  enter  into  any  contract 
for  more  than  200O2L,  nor  can  they  keep  a  banking  or  insurance  office. 
Both  the  first  and  second  dasses  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the 
oapitation-tax,  military  conscription,  and  corporal  pumshment.  They 
may  possess  estates  with  serfs  employed  in  manufisMstoriefl.  The 
mexxshants  of  the  third  guild  pay  an  annual  tax  of  102.,  and  are 
retail  dealers  and  small  manufacturers  Nobles  may  enter  one  of 
these  three  guilds. 

Foreign  merchants  trading  in  Russia  must  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
the  Russian  merchants.  They  may  acquire  red  property  in  places 
where  they  are  settled. 

The  burghers  by  paying  an  annual  licence  of  12.  to  82.,  may  engsge  in 
leveral  kinds  of  retail  tn^e^  and  have  workshops  with  eight  workmen, 
And  by  doubling  the  prioe  of  their  licence  16  workmen.    If  they  wish 
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to  increase  that  number  they  most  pass  into  the  third  guild  of 
merchants.  The  burghers  are  not  exempted  from  the  capitation-tax, 
military  conscription,  or  corporal  punishment 

The  peasants  constitute  the  lowest  dass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Russia.  They  pa^  the  capitation-tax  and  are  subject  to  miHtaxy 
conscription.  Eonde  their  agrionltcral  pursuits,  they  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  handicrafts  and  some  minor  trades.  By  purchasing  licences 
they  may  engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce,  even  tlutt  which  is  carried 
on  by  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  personal 
privileges  of  the  merchants.  They  are  divided  into  crown  peasants, 
those  of  appanage  estates,  serfs  of  landowners,  and  free  cultivators  of 
land ;  the  number  of  these  last  is  however  very  smdL 

The  crown  peasants  are  those  who  live  on  the  estates  belonging  to 
the  crown.  They  pay,  besides  the  capitation-tax,  a  rent  for  their 
grounds.  Many  villages  are  obliged  to  maintain  post-horses  for  the 
government  couriers  and  private  travellers.  The  crown  peasants  elect 
some  of  their  authorities.  Each  commune  (500  male  individuals 
constitute  a  commune),  elects  every  two  vears  its  chief,  called  head. 
Each  commune  also  sends  a  deputy  for  d^e  election  of  assessors  who 
judge  in  causes  arising  among  themselves,  or  between  them  and  other 
claues.  These  assessors  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  peasants 
themselves  or  other  dasses.  Causes  between  crown  peasants  them- 
selves are  decided  by  the  judge  of  the  district  with  the  above-mentioned 
assessors ;  but  when  other  parties  are  concerned,  the  causes  are 
decided  by  the  same  judge  with  an  assessor  of  the  peasants  and 
another  of  the  nobles.  The  crown  peasants  may  psss  into  the  dass 
of  burghers  and  merchants. 

Recent  official  statements  quoted  in  the  '  Gk)thic  Almanac'  for  1855, 
give  the  area  of  the  crown  domains  of  Russia  at  ^e  end  of  1850  at 
80,898,601  deasjatines  or  840,000  square  miles,  or  140,000  square 
miles  more  than  the  area  of  France.  The  population  of  the  crown 
domain  in  1851  amounted  to  18,975,416,  of  whom  16,005,294  (7,825,154 
males,.  8,180,140  females)  were  crown  peasants.  The  capitation,  exdse^ 
and  administrative  taxes,  together  with  contributions  of  yarious  kinds, 
and  rent  and  forest  produce,  raised  the  receipts  from  the  imperial 
crown-lands  throughout  the  empire  to  45,800,097  silver  rubles  in 
1852. 

^  Many  estates  peopled  with  crown  peasants  have  been  ceded  to  pa]> 
ticular  individuals  on  condition  of  eirtablishing  manufactories.  These 
peasants  work  in  manufactories  on  certain  fixed  terms.  The  owners 
of  the  manufactories  pay  all  taxes  due  from  these  peasants,  who  are 
likewise  exempted  from  military  conscription. 

The  landowner's  peasants,  or  serfs,  are  complete  slaves.  Their 
master  can  inflict  on  them  such  punishment  as  he  chooses,  but  he  is 
not  permitted  to  kill,  to  starve  to  death,  or  to  maim  his  sorf.  A  serf 
cannot  contract  marriage  without  the  permission  of  the  master.  The 
predial  serf  cannot  ^  sold  without  the  ground  to  which  he  is 
attached,  but  the  domestic  serf  may  be  sold  like  any  other  chatteL 
A  ukase  of  1808  however  prohibits  the  sale  of  serfs  at  fairs  or  by 
auction,  or  as  substitutes  for  recruits.  An  accusation  of  a  serf  against 
hla  master,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  is  not  admitted,  and  he 
who  proffers  such  a  charge  is  liable  to  punishment. 

The  free  peasants,  a  class  whose  existence  began  under  the  emperor 
Alexander,  are  subject  to  the  capitation-tax  and  military  conscription, 
but  they  are  free  in  all  other  respects. 

A  great  number  of  Qerman  colonists  have  settled  in  Russia  at 
different  times.  They  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  for  ten  years  after 
their  settling,  and  from  military  conscription  entirely. 

AdminittraHon. — The  prindpd  authority  is  the  council  of  the 
empire,  predded  over  either  by  the  emperor  or  by  a  member  spe- 
cially appointed.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments:  legislative, 
military  (which  comprises  also  the  navy),  civil  and  ecdesiastical,  and 
finandaL  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  secretary  of  state,  and 
they  deliberate  either  separately,  or  together,  which  is  called  the 
general  assembly  of  the  council.  The  affairs  which  are  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 

The  Directing  Senate,  established  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  the  supreme 
tribunal  for  all  judicial  cases.  Its  authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of 
the  monarch.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person.  The 
ukases  of  the  senate  are  binding  like  those  of  the  emperor,  who  alone 
can  prevent  their  execution.  The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  depart- 
ments, of  which  the  first  superintends  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  try  dvil  cases ;  and  the  fifth, 
criminal  cases :  these  are  all  at  St-Petersburg.  The  sixth,  which,  also 
tries  crimind  cases,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth,  which  try  dvil  oases, 
are  at  Moscow.  Each  of  these  departments  hsyi  a  number  of  govern- 
ments or  provinces,  from  the  courts  of  which  it  hears  appealsi  Judg- 
ment is  given  by  a  nugority  of  votes,  which  must  condst  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number,  or  of  the  number  present  In  case  tiie  required 
majority  cannot  be  obtained,  the  cause  is  dedded  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  senate,  where  dl  the  departments  vote  together. 
Causes  are  not  publicly  argued  before  the  senate  or  before  any  other 
Rusdan  tribunal.  A  statement  of  the  case  of  each  party  is  made  by 
the  secretary,  and  communicated  to  the  party,  who  signs  it  as  correct. 
These  statements  are  then  read  to  the  court,  which  pronounces  judg- 
ment. In  the  Polish  provinces  causes  were  publicly  argued  by 
advocates,  but  these  laws  have  been  abolished  and  those  of  Russia 
Introdnced. 
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The  lynod,  or,  as  it  Is  officially  called,  the  most  holy  directing 
eynodi  is  the  supreme  adminietrative  and  judicial  court  for  all  eccle- 
Biastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  religion.  Its  decisiouB  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  emperor  as  head  of  the  Church. 

The  administration  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  the  following 
ministries: — Ministry  of  the  impcnal  household;  foreign  affairs; 
interior  affkirs ;  war ;  marine ;  national  education,  to  which  is  attached 
the  admitiistration  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  sects  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  HuBsian  Church ;  finance ;  justice ;  board  of  control, 
which  audits  tho  accouuts  of  all  moneys  expended  for  the  public 
service ;  post  office ;  and  direction  of  land  and  water  communications. 

The  governments  or  proviaces  are  organised  in  the  following 
manner: — The  head  of  the  administration  of  a  province  is  the  civU 
governor,  to  whose  department  belong  all  the  affairs  of  the  province 
except  judicial  caaea.     There  is  aUo  a  military  goveruor,  who  fre- 

Suently  has  more  than  one  province  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  whom 
[\  civil  and  administrative  affairs  are  referred. 

The  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  try  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and 
the  members  of  them  are  elected  by  the  nobles.  The  conscientious 
tribunal  is  composed  of  a  chairman  and  two  assessors  elected  from  the 
nobles,  two  assessors  from  the  merchants,  and  two  from  the  peasants. 
This  court  hears  those  criminal  cases  where  the  crime  was  committed 
more  fW>m  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances  than  from 
malice.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  does  not  however  apply  to  cases 
of  offence  against  the  imperial  person,  high  treason,  murder,  theft^ 
and  robbery.  There  are  a  medi^  board,  a  board  of  i>ublic  charities, 
and  a  council  called  the  tutelage  of  the  nobles  (which  is  trustee  of  all 
minors  of  that  class)  in  each  government. 

The  towns  have  their  separate  jurisdiction,  composed  of  the  bui|ro* 
master  and  ratmaus,  coyncilmen,  who  are  elected  &om  the  merchants 
and  burghers  of  the  town.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  defects  in 
the  Russian  administration  of  justice  and  police  is  the  insufficient  pay 
of  magistrates,  of  whom  the  highest^  namely,  a  senator,  receives  I60I, 
a-year.    Bribery  is  the  universal  plague  of  the  Russian  administration. 

Laws. — In  1497,  Ivan  IlL  made  an  order  for  collecting  into  one 
body  the  existing  customs  and  ordinances,  and  rendering  the  collec- 
tion complete  by  the  necessary  additions.  By  order  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  this  code  was  (1550)  nivised  and  completed  under  the  name 
of  Sudebnik,  or  judgment-book.  The  Czar  Alexey  Michaelovich  gave 
orders  (1640)  for  composing  a  general  code  of  laws  imder  the  name  of 
Ulogenie  (Regulation).  It  con^iists  of  25  chapters,  and  still  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Russian  law.  Since  that  time  the  Russian  legislation  has 
been  continued  by  Ukases,  that  is,  ordinances  issued  either  in  the  name 
of  the  monarch  himself,  or  of  the  senate ;  and  their  number  from  the 
25th  January,  1049,  to  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Alexander  L  was 
80,920. 

Immediitely  after  his  accession,  the  late  emperor  Kicholas  declared 
that  a  systematically  arranged  collection  of  the  existing  laws  and 
ordinances  sho.uld  become  the  basis  of  legislation.  A  collection  of  all 
the  laws  and  ordinances  from  1649  till  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  (December  1, 1825),  was  published  in  48  volumes,  4to, 
1827-80.  It  was  followed  in  1832-33  by  a  collection  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  from  his  accession  to  1832,  in  8  vols.  4to^ 
and  is  still  continued.  From  tho  collections  just  named  was  extracted 
the  SvodZakonow  (corpus  juris),  which  was  published  1826-33, 15  vols., 
and  is  tho  general  law  of  the  empire. 

RUSTSCHUC^  a  fortified  town  in  Bulgaria,  capital  of  an  eyalet  in 
European  Turkey,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  40  milea  S.  from  Bukharest, 
and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  40,000. 
The  Danube  oppoiiite  Rustschuk  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  but  its 
surface  is  broken  by  a  number  of  islets  and  shallows,  and  the 
banks  are  low.  Frotn  a  distance  Rustschuk  has  an  agreeable  appear- 
ance, with  its  white  chimneys  and  graceful  minarets  rising  up  from 
among  the  foliage  of  extensive  orchards.  This  impression  however  is 
removed  by  a  view  of  the  interior,  which  presents  dirty  ill-paved 
streets,  flanked  by  low  wooden  houses,  moat  of  which  stand  in  little 
courts  or  gardens^  The  I'asha's  konak,  or  palace,  and  tho  mosques, 
are  the  only  buildings  worth  notice.  The  town  has  baths,  a  bazaar, 
and  about  3000  houses ;  it  has  also  some  trade  with  Vienna  in  cloth, 
indigo,  com,  wine,  &c.  A  harbour  for  river  craft  is  formed  below  the 
town  by  a  small  recess  of  the  river,  which  is  sheltered  towards  the 
north-esst  by  a  ca^e  crowned  by  a  bastioned  citadel  Rustschuk  is 
commanded  by  heights  to  the  south-west,  on  which  five  detached 
bastioned  earth-works  hare  been  recently  thrown  up.  The  town 
itself  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  which  presents  eight 
bastioned  fronts,  revetted  half-way  up  with  masonry,  and  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  counterscarp.  The  front  towards  the  river  is  irregu- 
larly fortified.  ^  The  Russians  took  Rustschuk  after  enormous  losses  of 
men  in  1811 ;  it  opened  its  gates  to  them  in  the  invasion  of  1828.  The 
fortified  enceinte  of  Rustschuk  measures  four  miles.  On  the  left  or 
Wallachian  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Rustschuk,  is  Glwyevo, 
which  was  originally  the  fortified  tdtede-pont  to  Rustschuk.  Its 
defences  were  razed  in  carrying  out  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  but 
have  been  recently  repaired.  A  ferry  connects  i}]fi  two  places.  A 
taU  dock-tower  stands  m  the  principal  square.  One  of  the  islands  in 
the  Danube  is  fortified.  A  pentagonal  fort  built  with  stone  defends 
the  harbour.    Beyond  this  fort  the  town  of  Qiui^evo  is  built;  its 


enceinte  presents  a  semicircle  towards  Wallachia.  Giuigevo  trades 
with  Austria  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  has  about  7000 
inhabitants.  In  the  wars  betweon  Russia  and  Turkey,  Qiurgevo  has 
been  frequently  the  scene  of  hard  fighting  between  the  two  natioiia- 
The  Russians  took  it  in  1711,  and  completely  defeated  the  Turks  io 
the  vicinity  the  same  year;  they  took  it  again  in  1810.  The  Ruaaiaiia 
occupied  Qiurgevo  in  1854,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  under  its 
walls  on  July  7  of  that  year. 

RUTHEllGLEN.    [Lanarkshibe.] 

RUTHIN,  Denbii^hshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
58"  7'  N.  lat,  3"  18'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  S.E.  from  Denbigh,  and 
195  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Ruthin  in  1851  was  8373.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  la 
contributory  to  the  borough  of  Denbigh  in  returning  one  member  to 
the  Imperiid  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  wardeoship,  with  a  rectory 
annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth  and  diocese  of  Bangor* 
Ruthin  Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  92,853  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,853. 

Ruthin  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  considerable  hUl,  ai 
the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Clwyd.    The  town  appears  to  have  grown 
up  gradually  around  the  castle,  which  was  built  by  Roger  Qray,  to 
whom  Edward  I.  granted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd.     The 
castle  stood  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  river.  Qeneral 
Mytton  took  the  castle  for  the  parliamentarians,  after  which  it  was 
dismantled.    It  appears  to  have  been  a  capacious  and  lofty  buildiogi 
A  new  gothic  castellated  edifice,  presenting  a  very  fine  appearance, 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  by  Frederick  R. 
West,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  Denbighshire  boroughs.    The  round  towers 
of  the  ancient  castle  remain.    The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.    The 
Bununit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  market-place,  to  which  the 
principal  streets  lead.    The  county-hall  or  oourt>houw  is  the  finest 
building  for  judicial  purposes  in  North  Wales.    The  county  prison  la 
well  bmlt.    The  church  is  the  choir  of  the  conventual  church  of  a 
community  of  Boohommes    (suppressed  in  1810),  and  afberwarda 
rendered  collegiate.    The  roof  of  the  present  church  is  admired  for 
its  curious  workmanship.     Part  of  the  cloisters  have  been  converted 
into  a  residence  for  the  warden  of  Christ's  Hospital    The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Welsh  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters^  have 
places  of  worship.    Dr.  Qabriel  Goodman,  whose  monument  is  in  the 
church,  founded,  in  1592,  Christ's  Hospital  for  a  warden  and  12  decayed 
housekeepers.    The  warden  has  tho  government  of  the  Free  school, 
which  was  also  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Goodman.    It  is  under 
the  care  of  a  head-master  and  two  other  masters,  and  is  accounted  one 
of  the  best  echools  in  North  Walea    In  1854  the  number  of  soholam 
was  30.    A  lending  library  is  attached  to  it;  and  there  are  also  con- 
nected  with  the  school  several  exhibitiona    The  school  and  hospital 
constitute  the  '  Wardenship  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  Rutliin.'    In  the 
town  are  National  and  British  schools,  a  young  men's  libraiy,  and  a 
savings  bank.     A  soda-water  manufactory  has  been  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully for  several  years.    The  market  for  com  is  held  on  Monday, 
that  for  meat  on  Saturday;  six  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.    The  assiaes 
for  the  counhr  are  held  at  Ruthin :  the  quarter  sessions  are  held 
alternately  at  Uuthin  and  Denbigh.    A  county  court  is  held. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bounded  N 
and  N.E.  by  Lincolnshire,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Northamptonshire,  and  W. 
by  Leicestershire;  and  lies  between  51''  31'  and  52**  46'  N.  lai,  0**  23' 
and  0^  49'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  nearly  20  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
ia  16  miles.  The  area  is  150  square  miles,  or  95,805  statue  acres: 
the  population  in  1841  was  21,802;  in  1851  it  was  22,983.  In  area 
and  amount  of  population,  it  is  far  below  the  rest  of  the  English 
counties. 

Swfacef  Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communicaiiotu. — The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county  consists  of  a  somewhat  elevated  plain  or 
table-land,  skirted  on  the  southern  side  by  the  valley  of  the  Wash, 
which  opens  on  the  west  into  the  more  expanded  vale  of  Catmoss. 
The  rest  of  the  county  consists  of  valleys  whose  genersl  direction  is 
east  and  west,  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  ranges  of  low  hills. 
There  are  no  very  elevated  points  in  the  county;  Manton,  between 
Oakham  and  Uppingham,  is  said  to  be  the  highest 

Tlie  county  is  included  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  lower  forma- 
tions of  the  oolitic  series.  The  great  oolite  forms  the  north-eastern 
table-land  above  mentioned,  and  occupies  also  the  higher  ground  on 
the  southern  side  of  tlie  county  from  Stamford  to  within  two  milee 
of  Uppingham :  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  close-grained  buff  limestone 
clouded  with  blue.  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
red  or  reddish-brown  ferruginous  sands  which  separate  the  great 
oolite  from  the  subjacent  liaa  These  are  covered  in  many  plaoei^ 
especially  near  their  junction  with  the  lias,  which  takes  place  just  on 
the  north-western  border  of  the  county,  by  vast  accumulations  of 
transported  blocks  of  gravel  There  are  quarries  of  good  building- 
stone  at  Ketton,  between  Stamford  and  Uppingham,  just  on  the  border 
of  the  district  occupied  by  the  great  oolite. 

Rutlandshire  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Wash.  The  Wdland, 
one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  sostuaiy  of  the  Wash,  skirts  the 
county  between  Rockingham  and  Stamford,  separating  it  throughout 
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from  Northamptonshire.  This  river  is  not  navigable  above  Stamford, 
where  it  quits  the  county  altogether.  The  Wash  rises  just  within  the 
border  of  Leicestershire,  and  flows  eastward  through  this  county  into 
Lincobishirey  where  it  joins  the  Welland  below  Stamford.  The 
Chater  also  risee  in  Leicestershire,  and  flows  parallel  Xo  the  Wash  :  it 
joins  the  Welland  just  above  Stamford.  The  Eye  brook  bounds  the 
county  on  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Welland  below  Rockingham. 
The  Wreak,  which  joins  the  Soar,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  rises  in 
Rutlandshire  near  Oakham,  and  flows  noHhward  into  Leice^t^^rshire, 
draining  a  small  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  county,  which  is  thus 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  H umber. 

The  Oakham  Canal  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Melton  Mowbr^  naviga- 
tion, from  Melton  Mowbray  in  Leioestershire  to  Oakham.  1%  follows 
a  circuitous  course,  passing  through  the  vale  of  Catmoss,  and  has  a  total 
length  of  15  miles,  of  which  about  six  and  a  half  miles  are  in  Rut- 
landshire. 

The  principal  roads  are,  the  coach  road  from  London  to  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  the  Great  North  road.  The  former  enters  the  county 
on  the  south  side  just  beyond  Rockingham  in  Korthamptonshire,  and 
runs  northward  through  Uppingham  and  Oakham  into  Leicestershhre. 
The  Qreat  North  road  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  between 
Stamford  and  Qrantham.  A  road  from  Leicester  to  Stamford  crosses 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  passing  through  Uppin^^ham,  and  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Welland ;  and  two  roads  'run  from  Oakham 
into  the  Qreat  North  road — one  at  Stamford,  the  other  at  Stretton 
between  Stamford  and  Qrantham. 

The  Syston  and  Peterborough  railway  on  leaving  Stamford  passes 
through  Kettcn,  Luffeuham,  Manton,  Oakham,  and  Ashwell  in  this 
county.  The  section  of  the  Qreat  Northern  z'ailway  between  Peter- 
borough and  Newark  crosses  the  eastern  angle  of  Rutlandshire  between 
RyhalT  and  £a3endine. 

Climatef  Soil,  and  AgiHciUlure. — The  climate  differs  in  no  perceptible 
degree  from  that  of  the  surrounding  counties  of  Leicester,  Northampton, 
and  Lincoln.  Of  the  land  in  the  county  there  is  hardly  an  acre  waste. 
Rutlandshire  is  a  grazing  county.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  rearing 
choice  animals,  both  oxen  and  sheep.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  diversified,  affording  good  sites  for  country-seats,  parks,  and 
pleasure-grounds.  The  best  pastures  are  on  the  lias  clay,  which,  with 
a  portion  of  oolite,  red  sand,  and  magnesian  limestone,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal soil  of  the  county.  Some  low  meadows  subject  to  be  flooded  lie 
along  the  rivers  Welland,  Wash,  and  Chater.  Short-horns  are  the 
general  favourites  with  those  who  pay  particular  attention  to  their 
stocL  Other  breeds  are  frequently  met  with,  such  as  North  Devon, 
Hereford,  and  Scotch.  The  milch-cows  are  chiefly  short-horns.  A 
good  deal  of  Stilton  cheese  is  made  in  the  west  of  the  county,  espe- 
cially in  the  districts  of  Leighfleld  Forest  and  the  plain  of  Catmoss. 
Tlia.  sheep  are  generally  of  the  improved  Leicester  bi'eed.  The  farm- 
horses  are  large ;  strong  dray-horses  are  bred  in  the  county  for  the 
London  market.  The  hogs  which  are  fatted  are  mostly  of  the 
Berkshire  or  Suffolk  breed. 

Among  the  mansions  of  this  county,  three  are  remarkable  for  their 
ipaoiousness  and  architecture,  and  also  for  the  extensive  grounds  in 
which  they  stand.  Normanton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Q.  J.  Heath- 
cote,  is  situated  two  miles  north  from  the  Luffenham  station  of  the 
Syston  and  Peterborough  station.  It  consists  of  a  centre,  flanked  by 
wings,  each  front  presenting  a  majestic  simplicity  united  to  great 
architectural  beauty.  Burley  House,  the  seat  of  Q.  Finch,  Esq.,  is 
about  a  mile  east  from  Oakham.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Harrington  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  purchased 
afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  who  enlarged  the  mansion, 
and  entertained  here,  on  several  occasions,  James  1.  and  Charles  I. 
Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  having  purchased  the  estates, 
erected  the  present  magnificent  residence.  The  building  iB  in  the 
Doric  order.  The  centre  of  the  north  front  is  196  feet  long,  and  con- 
nected, by  a  colonnade  of  32  columns  on  each  side,  with  the  offices. 
Exton  Hall  and  park,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Qainsborough,  is 
about  two  miles  east  of  Burley  Park.  The  mansion  is  built  in  the 
Tudor  style.  Exton  Park  abounds  in  the  finest  specimens  of  oak,  ash, 
beech,  and  elm  treea 

DivisionB,  To%on»,  Ac, — The  divisions  of  the  county  are  as  follows : 
— Alstoe  Hundred,  north ;  East  Hundred,  east ;  Martinsley  Hundred, 
central ;  Oakham  Soke,  west ;  Wrandyke  Hundred,  south  and  south- 
east.   There  are  only  two  market  towns,  Oakham  and  Upfinqhah. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  villages,  with  the  parish 
populations  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Barrowden,  population  718,  is  10  miles  S.K  firom  Oakham,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Welland,  which  here  bounds  the  county.  An  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  carpet-rugs,  white  leather,  parchment, 
and  glue,  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  BeUcn,  population  408, 
about  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Uppingham,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eye  Brook,  contains  several  well-built  houses.  Besides  the  paiish 
chui*ch  there  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists  and  a  Free  school  Malting  is 
carried  on.  BrawMUm,  population  411,  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  Oak- 
ham, in  a  retired  valley  near  Leighfleld  Forest,  has  a  venerable  gothio 
church,  with  a  tower  and  spire ;  a  chapel  for  Baptists ;  and  a  National 
school.  CotUtmore,  population  735,  about  4}  miles  N.E.  from  Oakham, 
occupies  an  elevated  site,  and  has  a  respectable  appearaiKie.  The 
church  is  a  fine  gothic  edifice.    There  are  National  echools.    R.  W. 


Baker,  Esq.,  introduced  here  the  system  of  allotments  of  land  for 
cultivation  in  small  patches;  founded  the  County  Friendly  Society ; 
instituted  prize-ploughing  matches ;  and  in  other  modes  promoted  tha 
general  welfare.  The  *  Cottesmore  Hunt '  has  a  pack  of  about  70  fox* 
hounds,^  and  a  stud  of  horses  of  considerable  valae.  Mmpinghamf 
population  988,  about  6|  miles  B.  from  Oakham,  oontaina  a  handsome 
cruciform  church,  of  Norman  and  early  English  ohazaoter;  in  it  is  a 
fine  window  filled  with  aneient  painted  glass,  exhibiting  numerous 
armorial  bearings.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there 
is  an  Endowed  National  school  Exton,  population  882,  about  5  miles 
E.N.K  from  Oakham,  has  a  handsome  gothic  church,  with  a  tower 
and  spire.  Schools  for  girls  and  infants  are  supported  by  the  Countess 
of  Qainsborough;  there  is  also  a  Free  b<^oo1  for  boyib  Oreetham, 
population  718,  about  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  Oakham,  a  long  straggling 
village,  possesses  an  ancient  paris)i  church  with  a  tower  and  spire ; 
also  National  and  Infant  schools.  Forster  ■  charity,  founded  in  1692, 
for  the  instruction  of  diildren  in  Qreetbam  and  several  neighbouring 
parishes,  produces  above  400^  a  year.  KeU<m,  population  1188,  a  well- 
built  vilh^e,  9  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Uppingrham,  stands  in  a  ^ley  t>n 
the  left  bulk  of  the  river  Welland.  The  church  is  oruoiform,  with  a 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection,  surmounted  with  a  spire  180  feet 
high.  Parts  of  the  west  front  are  Norman.  Quarries  of  good'  free- 
stone for  building  are  in  the  vicinity.  Lwigkam,  population  629, 
about  2  miles  N. W.  from  Oakham,  has  an  ancient  church,  with  a  tower 
and  spire,  erected  about  1235 ;  ehapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists ;  a  British  school  and  a  Free  school  Liddingt<m,  or  Lyd- 
dirtgtonj  population  604,  a  long  straggling  village,  once  a  market*town, 
24  miles  S.  from  Uppingham,  has  a  parish  churoh,  a  ohapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  a  Free  school,  and  an  hospital,  called  Jesna  Hospital, 
founded  in  1600  by  Lord  Burghley  for  a  waiden,  12  brethren,  and 
2  nurses.  ^  Luffenhan^  North,  population  442,  about  7  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Uppingham,  has  a  handsome  gothio  church,  with  a  tower  and 
spire ;  and  a  Free  school  Luffenham,  South,  population  487,  about 
6  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Uppingham,  possesses  an  ancient  gothic  church, 
with  parts  of  Norman  character.  In  the  village  are  National  schoola. 
Market  Overton^  population  498,  near  the  north  border  of  the  county, 
6  miles  N.  from  Oakham,  formerly  possessed  a  market  The  pariah 
church  is  a  neat  early  English  structure,  with  a  tower.  JRyhall, 
population  1075,  including  285  labourers  on  the  works  of  the  Qreat 
Northern  railway,  situated  8  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Stamford,  is  a  village 
of  considerable  size.  It  contains  a  handsome  churoh,  with  a  tower 
and  spire ;  National  schools ;  a  large  oom*mill ;  and  an  establishment 
for  tlie  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  Whistendine,  popu- 
lation 795,  about  4  miles  N.N.W.  from  Oakham,  possesses  a  handsome 
church,  with  a  square  tower;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists ;  and  a  Free  school    Malting  is  carried  on. 

Bivisiona  for  Eccleaicuticcil  and  Legal  Purposes, — The  county  is  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  It 
is  included  in  the  Midland  Circuit ;  the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions 
are  held  at  Oakham,  where  is  the  county  jail.  County  courts  aie 
held  at  Oakham  and  Uppingham ;  which  are  also  the  seats  of  Poor- 
Law^  Unions,  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

JSUtory  and  AiUiquities, — This  oounty  appears  to  have  been  included 
in  the  country  of  the  Coritani;  and. upon  the  Roman  oonqueet  of 
Britain  it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  A 
Roman  road  (Ermine-street)  crossed  the  eastern  side  of  the  oounty  in 
the  Hne  of  the  present  North  road.  Some  remains  of  a  Roman  station 
are  near  Qreat  Uasterton. 

Under  the  Saxons  this  county  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
In  the  reign  of  John,  Rutland,  then  first  mentioned  as  a  county,  was 
assigned  to  his  queen  Isabel  as  part  of  her  dower.  An  Earl  or  Rut* 
land  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  The  first  earl  known  to 
history  was  Edward,  eldest  sou  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  who  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  title  was  inherited  by  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  and  by  his  son,  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age,, who  was  stabbed  by 
Lord  Clifford  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460.  The  earldom 
was  revived  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  conferred  on  the  family  of  Roos :  it 
afterwards  came  to  the  Manners  family,  in  whose  favour  it  was  raised 
to  a  dukedom,  which  still  exists. 

In  1381  Henry  le  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  assembled  a  force  at 
Burley  in  this  county  to  suppress  we  insurrection  of  the  commons  in 
Norfolk,  under  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer.  In  1468  the  Lincolnshire 
insuigents  under  Sir  Robert  Wells  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
Edwfurd  IV.,  at  Homfield  in  Empingham  parish.  The  battle  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  battle  of  Lose-coat-field,  &om  the  fugitives  throw- 
ing o£f  their  eoats  in  order  to  escape  more  swiftly. 

The  antiquities  of  the  oounty  aie  obiefly  ecclesiastioaL  Tickencote, 
Little  Casterton,  Empingham,  Essendine,  and  Ketton  churches,  all  on 
the  east  side  of  the  county,  date  from  the  Norman  period.  Ticken- 
cote was  rebuilt  in  1792,  and  only  the  ehthorately-oraamented  andi 
between  the  nave  and  dumcel,  and  part  of  the  groining  of  the  chanoel, 
with  the  font,  remain.  Essendine  is  a  small  ohuroh,  vrith  nave  and 
chancel,  and  a  gable  for  two  bells  at  the  western  eod :  the  architecture 
is  partly  Norman,  partly  early  English :  the  south  doorway  is  Norman, 
with  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  and  elsewhere. 

Statistics :  lUligious  Worship  and  Educatian,— According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  18{^1|  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  tho 
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ooTinty  91  pUoM  of  worship,  of  which  58  belonged  to  the  CJharoh  of 
England,  18  to  Methodista,  12  to  Baptists,  6  to  Independents,  1  to 
Quakers,  and  1  to  Mormons.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided 
was  17,899.  The  number  of  day-sohools  was  118,  of  which  89  were 
public  schools,  with  2175  BcholarB,and  74  were  priTate,  with  1230 
scholars.  Of  Sunday-schools  there  were  58,  with  8088  scholars.  The 
Untland  Farmers'  and  QtasierB'  Club  had  40  members,  with  80  yolumes 
in  its  library. 

BUVO.    [Bari,  Tbrba.  dl] 

BYAN,  LOCH.    [Wiotokshibb.] 

RYBINSK.    TYaboslav.] 

RYDE,  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  a  watering  place  in  the  pariah  of 
Newchurch,  is  situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
opposite  Spithead,  in  50*  48'  N.  lat,  1*  10'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles 
N.E.  by  £.  from  Newport^  and  75  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Ryde  in  1851  was  7147.  The  living 
of  Newchurch  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapeliy  of  Ryde  annexed,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

The  town  is  modem ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  tolerably  regular, 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 
The  houses  being  generally  stucooed,  and  of  various  forms  and  sijses, 
and  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  trees  in  the  numerous  gardens, 
the  appearance  of  the  town  is  very  picturesqua  The  market-house 
and  town-hall  form  a  handsome  buUding  of  the  Doric  order,  198  feet 
by  56  feet  St.  Thomas's,  Holy  Trinity,  and  St  James's  chapels  are 
subordinate  to  the  parish  church,  which  is  7  miles  distant  The 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  and  a  dispensary  are 
in  the  town.  There  are  commodious  baths  near  the  pier;  a  neat 
theatre,  libraries,  and  reading  and  assembly-rooms,  a  handsome  town- 
hall,  and  an  arcade  of  superior  architectural  character.  There  are 
also  the  Royal  Victoria  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  literary  institute,  a 
philosophioid  society,  founded  in  1851,  especially  for  the  prosecution 
of  meteorological  studies.  One  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town  is 
the  recenUy-ereoted  mansion  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  CluK  The 
town  exports  com,  flour,  sheep,  calves.  Iambs,  &a,  and  East  and  West 
India  ships  frequently  call  here  for  supplies  of  provisions.  Tuesday 
and  Friday  are  the  market-days :  a  pleasure  fair  is  held  on  July  6th. 
Boat-  and  yacht-building  are  carried  on,  and  occasionally  larger  vessels 
are  built  The  pier  extends  1740  feet  into  the  sea,  and  forms  an 
excellent  promenade.  The  vicinity  of  Ryde  is  very  beautiful,  and 
contains  many  handsome  mansions.  A  landing  may  be  made  in  calm 
weather  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Communication  by  steam-boat  with 
Portsmouth  is  kept  up  hourly  in  summer  and  from  four  to  six  times  a 
day  in  winter. 

RYE,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
a  seaport,  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  at  the  south-eastexn  comer  of 
the  county  of  Sussex,  about  88  miles  E.N.E.  from  Lewes,  68  miles 
S.E  from  London  by  road,  and  74  miles  by  the  South-Eastern  railway. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Rye  in  1851  was  8541.  The  borough 
IS  governed  by  4  aldermen  (or  jurats)  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom 
IS  mayor;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Winchilsea  and  six  rural  parishes, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Ptoliament  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Rye 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
S9,369  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,849. 

Rye  is  bounded  £.  by  the  river  Rother,  the  channel  of  which  was 
suddenly  diverted  from  Romney  by  the  tempest  that  overwhelmed 
Old  Winchilsea  in  1287,  and  S.  and  W.  bv  the  river  Tillmgham,  which, 
having  received  the  waters  of  the  Brede  immediately  above  the  town. 


joins  the  Rother  at  Rye ;  the  united  stream  enters  the  sea  nearly  two 
nules  below  the  town,  and  there  forms  Old  Rye  harbour.  Rye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Kovus  Portus  of  Ptolemy.  The  earliest  authentio 
record  of  Rye  is  of  the  yesr  893,  when  the  Danes,  under  the  pirate 
Hastinges,  effected  a  landing  near  this  town,  and  afterwards  took 
Appuldore.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  William  d'Ipres,  earl  of  Kent, 
erected  on  an  eminenoe  which  commands  the  rivers  at  their  junotion, 
a  small  castie,  which  is  still  standing.  It  is  now  used  as  a  jail ;  imme- 
diately below  it  is  a  modem  battery  for  18  guna  In  1194  a  charter 
was  granted  by  Richard  I.,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  wall  and  fortify 
the  town.  Edward  III.  caused  the  town  to  be  walled  on  the  north  and 
west  sidea  The  steep  clifiGs  which  were  at  that  time  washed  by  the  sea 
were  considered  a  sufficient  protection  on  the  south.  There  were 
originally  three  gates,  besides  a  small  postern-gate.  The  eastern  or 
land-gate,  the  only  one  still  preserved,  has  a  handsome  gothio  arch, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  round  tower.  In  1572  Rye  became  an  asylum 
for  the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  Catherine  de 
Medici  They  remained  at  Rye  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  when  they  or  their  descendants  re-embu-ked  for  France. 

The  condition  of  Rye  has  mainly  depended  upon  its  harbour,  which 
in  the  16th  century  was  nearly  choked  up.  The  sea  continued  to 
recede  during  the  17th  century.  In  1750,  all  hopes  of  improving  the 
old  harbour  being  abandoned,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  new  mouth 
by  a  canal  running  directiy  south  into  the  sea.  This  work  was  prose- 
cuted at  a  great  expense  tUl  1778,  when  the  new  harbour  was  found 
to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  was  abandoned.  The  old  harbour  was 
once  more  resorted  to,  and  was  much  improved.  A  wooden  pier  of 
piles  was  constructed  on  the  eastern  side,  and  embankmenta  were 
thrown  up  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  intermediate  entrance  160 
feet  in  width.  Many  alterations  have  since  been  made  in  it  by  narrow- 
ing the  channel,  and  otherwise^  but  the  works  have  been  far  from  suc- 
cessfuL  The  harbour  only  admits  vessels  of  200  tons  burden.  The 
average  rise  of  spring-tides  is  about  17  feet,  and  of  neap-tides  from 
9  to  12  feet  at  the  pier-head.  At  low  water  the  harbour  is  dry.  The 
approach  from  the  bay  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  intricate  and 
difficult,  especially  for  sailing-vessels,  owing  to  the  sand-banks  and  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  channel.  The  chief  trade  consists  in  the  export 
of  hops,  bark,  and  wool,  and  in  the  import  of  coals,  com,  timber,  and 
Dutch  produce.  Lime  is  also  burnt  near  the  town  from  chalk  brought 
from  Beachy  Head,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on. 

The  town  is  pleaaanUy  situated  on  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes 
of  a  hilL  The  houses  are  irregularly  built.  The  tovm  is  lighted  wiUi 
gaa  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  brick  building  supported  on  arches,  with 
a  market-place  beneath.  The  fishery  is  somewhat  productive,  and  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  flsh  taken  is  sent  to  the  London  market  The 
market-days  are  Wednesdays  for  com,  v^tables,  fish«  fta,  and  Satur- 
days for  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat  Every  alternate  Wednesday  there 
is  a  market  for  fiit  stock,  well  supplied.  An  annual  £ur  is  held  in 
August  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  partly  Norman,  and 
partly  in  the  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents^ and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  chapel  of  the 
monastery  of  the  friars  eremites  of  St  Augustine  is  used  as  a  ware- 
house. There  are  two  Endowed  schools  which  have  been  united ;  one 
a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1638  by  Thomas  Peaoodc,  one  of 
the  jurats,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  842.  10a  a  year, 
and  had  50  scholars  in  1854,  and  the  other  for  poor  children,  founded 
and  endowed  by  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  in  1702,  with  a  rent-charge  now 
producing  1162. 10a  per  annum.  There  are  National  schools  and  a 
savings  bank. 

RYSWYK.    [HoLLAHD,  South.] 

RYTON.    [Durham.] 

RZESZOY.    [Qalicia,  Austrian.] 
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SAALFELD.    [Saxk-Msikinoev.] 
SAARrUNION.    [RHiif,BAfl.f 

SAARBROCK.    [Tmkb.] 

SAARLOUia    [TaiEE.] 

BAATZ.    [EoBB.] 

SABA,  a  small  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  in  17"  40'  N.  lat,  68*'  20'  W.  long.  The  coast  rises  in  per- 
pendicular masses  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  at  a  distance  the 
island  appears  like  a  steep  round  rook.  Landing  is  efiected  only  on 
the  south  side,  where  an  artificial  path  has  been  made,  which  however 
is  intricate,  and  admits  only  one  person  at  a  time.  By  this  path  a 
small  place  is  rsached  which  is  buUt  in  a  secluded  valley.  The  area 
of  the  island  is  about  15  square  milea  The  small  portion  of  it  which 
is  cultivable  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants work  into  stockings,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  their  own  use.  The 
common  v^tables  of  the  West  Indies  come  to  perfection.  The 
population  is  about  1600. 

SABINE,  RIVER.    [LouisiAifA:  Tmab,] 

SABLES-D'OLONNB.    [VawDfeB.] 


SACKATOO,  or  SAKAT0.    [SooDAir.] 

SACKETT'S  HARBOUR    [New  York,  State  ot] 

SAGO.    rMAiNK,U.ai 

SACRAMENTO  CITY,  the  capital  of  Sacramento  County,  State  of 
California,  United  States  of  North  America,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  Sacramento  River,  at  the  confluence  of  American  Fork,  in 
SS**  84'  N.  lat,  121*'  40'  W.  long.,  about  150  mUes  N.E.  from  San 
Francisco.  The  city  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  1849 ;  in  1850  it 
oontAined  6820  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  474  were  femades;  and  at 
the  State  Census  in  1852  the  population  was  above  10,000. 

Sacramento  City  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  which 
gave  so  remarkable  an  impetus  to  California  generally.  It  was  on  the 
south  branch  of  American  Fork,  about  50  miles  £rom  Sacramento 
City,  that  gold  was  flrst  discovered.  The  growth  of  the  city  was, 
from  its  foundation,  remarkably  rapid  In  April  1849  there  were  only 
four  houses  on  the  site;  in  the  following  year  it  was  a  laige  and 
regularly  laid-out  town  of  nearly  7000  inhabitanta  The  city  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  fine  £srming  country,  and  about  80  miles  from  the 
commencement  of  the  gold  di^^inga    Occupying  a  low  site,  it  has 
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been  found  neoeaiarj,  in  order  to  proteot  it  from  inundationSy  to 
which  it  is  liable  in  the  rainy  eeaeon,  to  construot  a  bevee  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  streeta  of  the  citj  oroes  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  those  ronning  east  and  west  are  designated  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  those  ninning  north  and  south  by  the  numerals* 
Many  of  the  streeta  are  lined  wiUi  old  oak  and  sycamore  trees  of  large 
size,  imparting  a  considerable  degree  of  picturesqueness  to  their 
general  appearance.  7?he  oi^  contains  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  churches,  schools, 
numerous  stores,  above  150  eating  saloons  and  hoteU  (some  of  which 
are  of  a  very  costly  and  splendid  character),  several  steam-mills^  and 
a  few  manufactories.  Like  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  City  has 
suffered  severely  from  several  very  destructive  fires;  but  the  parts  of 
the  city  which  were  destroyed  have  always  been  quickly  rebuilt,  and 
generally  in  an  improved  atyleu  Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here.  Regular  daily  communication  is  maintained  with 
San  Francisco  by  steam-boats.     [See  Caupornu,  in  Supplement.] 

SADDLEWORTH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Rochdale,  and  upper  division  of 
Agbrigg  wapentake,  is  situated  in  58*"  83'  N.  lai,  2'  1'  W.  long., 
10  miles  S.E.  from  Rochdale,  and  192  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  townahip  of  Saddleworth-with-Quick  in  1851 
vras  17,799.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Manchester.  Saddleworth-with-Quick  Poor-Law  Union 
consists  of  the  township,  which  has  an  area  of  18,280  acres.  The 
village  gives  name  to  a  district  in  which  the  woollen  and  cotton  manu- 
facturea  have  advanced  with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  The  district  includes  nearly  100  villages  and  hamlets,  although 
it  is  only  about  7  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide.  Broadcloth  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  is  manufacturea  Several  coal-mines  and  extensive  free- 
stone-quarries are  wrought.  The  Huddersfield  Canal  and  the 
Manchester  and  Huddersfield  railway  afford  facilities  for  communi- 
cation with  the  metropolis  and  with  other  towns.  The  canal  passes 
at  this  place  through  a  tunnel  about  three  miles  long.  A  county 
court  is  held  at  Saddleworth. 

SAFFL    [Marocco.] 

SAFFRON  WALDEN,  Essex,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Cam,  in  52**  1'  N.  lat,  0"  14'  E.  long.,  distant  22  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Chelmsford,  and  42  miles  N.K.E.  from  London  by  road. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with 
the  pariah  of  Saffron  Walden,  was  5911  in  1851.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillora,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  and  diocese 
of  Rochester.  Saffron  Walden  Poor-Law  Union  oontaina  24  parishes 
and  townahips,  with  an  area  of  62,630  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,716. 

A  castle  was  erected  here  by  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville^  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  Conqueror.  The  remains  consist  of  some  parts  of 
the  walls  and  towers,  built  with  'fiint  bound  together  by  a  very  hard 
cement.  Qeoffiwy,  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  castle,  having 
deserted  the  party  of  Stephen  for  that  of  the  empress  Mand,  obtained 
of  her  permission  to  remove  the  market  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Newport  (now  a  vUla^<;e)  to  Walden.  Having  been  however  seized 
by  Stephen,  he  could  only  obtain  his  freedom  by  the  delivery  of  his 
castles,  Walden  being  one  of  them,  to  the  king.  The  same  nobleman 
founded  here  in  1136  a  Benedictine  prioiy,  which  was  some  years  later 
raiaed  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey.  The  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  lord  chancellor,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Audley  of  Walden  waa 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gaa  and  paved.  The 
ohureh,  which  is  of  the  reign  of  Henrr  VIL,  is  a  laige  and  yeiy 
elegant  specimen  of  the  late  perpendicular  style.  It  has  a  nave  and 
aisles,  laxge  south  poroh,  and  chancel  and  aisles.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  very  elegant  There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Particular 
Baptists,  one  for  General  Baptists^  and  one  each  for  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1525,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  60£.  a-year, 
and  had  25  scholars  in  1854.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town-hall,  a  neat  building, 
standa  in  the  market-place.  In  the  town  are  a  new  post-office,  a  com 
exchange  in  the  Itidian  style,  a  museum,  a  literary  institution,  a  cattle- 
market  and  a  handsome  range  of  almshouses.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
barley  and  malt;  there  are  an  iron-foundry  and  a  brewery.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  Three  annual  fain  are  held  :  one,  chiefly  for 
horses,  on  the  Saturday  before  Mid-Lent  Sunday ;  one  at  Audley  End, 
on  August  3rd ;  and  another  at  Saffiron  Walden,  on  November  1st  A 
county  court  is  held. 

Audley  House,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  Audley  End,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Braybrooke,  is  a  noble  mansion,  erecteid  on  the  site  and  grounds 
of  the  ancient  monaatery  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  in  the  time  of 
Jamea  I.  had  inherited  the  eatate  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audley.  The 
grounds  are  beautiful,  and  the  Cam,  which  flows  through  them,  ex- 

Eands  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  sheet  of  ?rater  in  firont  of  the 
ouse. 

SAG  HARBOUR.    [New  Tobk,  Stote  o£] 
SAGAING,  or  ZAKEAIN.    [Biuca.] 


SAGALASSU&    [Pun>iA.J 

8AGAN.    [LzBoiriTz.] 

SAGHALIEN.     [TarakaL] 

SAGRES.    [Aloaryx.] 

S  AGUE  NAY,  RIVER.    [Cakada.] 

SAGUNTUM.    [Valekoia.] 

SAHAGUN.    [Leow.] 

SAHA'RA,  SAHRA,  or  the  Great  Desert^  is  a  oonntry  of  immense 
extent,  which  occupies  the  central  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  Ita 
western  extremity  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it  extends 
from  Cape  Nun,  28"*  46'  N.  lat,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal* 
17""  N.  lat  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  it  extends  eastward 
nearly  across  the  continent  of  Africa^  being  separated  from  the  Red 
Sea  only  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  rocky  country  which  Uea 
between  that  river  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  oonstitatea 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sahara.  The  western  edge  of  that  yallej 
occurs  between  80**  and  82"*  B.  long.,  and  as  the  African  shore  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Desert  is  between  11*  and  17*  W.long., 
the  Sahara  extends  from  east  to  west,  on  an  average,  through  44  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  about  2000  milea.  The  northern  and  aouthem  bound- 
aries are  very  imperfectly  known.  The  Atlas  constitutes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Sahara  from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to  10*  E.  long,  on 
the  east  From  this  meridian  as  far  east  as  the  yalley  of  the  Nile 
(80*  E.  long.),  a  stony  and  broken  country  extends  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending  the  countries  belonging  to 
Tripoli,  including  Barca  and  the  stony  desert  which  lies  between  Barea 
and  Egypt  This  rocky  region  terminates  in  the  desert  near  20*  E. 
long.,  and  on  the  east  of  it  the  Sahara  appears  to  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  northern  branch  of  the  Saliara  has  pro- 
bablv  an  avenge  width  of  about  100  miles.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  in  the  Mediterranean  it  occupies  the  space  between  Geria 
and  Haen-Agan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  best  known  towaids  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Senegal  River,  and 
between  15*  and  4*  W.  long,  approaches  the  parallel  of  15*  N.  lat 
Farther  east  the  river  Joliba,  or  Quorra  [Niger],  constitutes  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Desert  and  Soodan  as  £ur  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
so  that  Soodan  advances  to  17*  N.  lat,  near  Timbuctoo.  Between  tiiat 

Elace  and  the  Lake  Tchad  the  boundary  line  probably  liea  near  14*  N. 
it,  and  thia  parallel  may  also  be  considered  as  dividing  the  Sahara 
from  Eastern  Soodan  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Dai^Fur,  near  28*  E.  long; 
Farther  east  it  lies  between  16*  and  17*  N.  lat  We  may  therefore 
suppose  xhat  on  an  average  the  Sahara  extends  tvom  north  to  south 
over  14  degrees  of  latitude,  or  960  miles.  The  area  of  the  Sahara, 
within  these  limits,  occupies  more  than  2,500,000  square  miles. 

The  Sahara  is  a  desert,  but  it  is  not  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
covered  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  fine  and  loose  sand.  There  are  tracts 
of  considerable  extent,  the  surface  of  which  ia  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  fine  and  loose  sand,  and  with  low  sandy  hills ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  country  consists  of  a  firm 
soil,  in  many  parts  composed  of  indurated  sand,  in  others  of  sand- 
stone. The  surface  of  other  tracts  consists  of  rocks,  espedidly  granite^ 
frequently  mixed  with  quartz.  A  very  few  tracts  of  small  extent  are 
found  covered  with  bushes  and  coarse  grasa  This  general  sterility  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Sahara  is  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  which  separates  the  region  of  the  winter  rains 
from  those  of  the  summer  rains,  and  it  does  not  participate  in  either 
of  them.  In  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  region  a  drop  of  rain 
never  falls  to  refresh  the  arid  soil ;  and  in  those  districts  whidi  approadi 
the  countries  which  have  abundant  rains,  only  a  few  showen  occur  in 
August  and  September,  and  even  these  not  eveiy  year.  This  want  of 
rain  renders  the  whole  region  unfit  for  any  kind  of  cultivation,  but  not 
uninhabitable^  as  the  lower  depressions  contain  a  few  wells,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  soil  is  covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  that  afford 
pasture  to  camels,  goats,  and  sheep.  These  animals  supply  subsistence 
to  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  wander  about  in  this  boundless  waste. 
Travellers  who  cross  this  region  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  and  from  the  character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Though  the  camels  occasionally  find  some  shrube  or  grass  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  no  provisions  can  be  got  along  the  whole  route, 
which  exceeds  1000  miles  in  length.  The  traveller  must  oarry  every- 
thing with  him.  The  wells  of  drinkable  water  occur  only  at  a  dirtance 
of  ten  days'  journey  firom  one  another,  and  sometimes  the  distanoe  ia 
still  greater.  The  traveller  in  the  desert  must  therefore  provide  him- 
self with  as  much  water  as  is  required  for  his  consumption  until  he 
reaches  the  next  well;  and  if  the  season  is  drier  and  hotter  than 
usual,  the  well  is  dried  up,  and  he  runs  imminent  ride  of  perishing 
of  thirst  If  he  loses  his  way  in  the  wilderness  certain  death  awaits 
him  from  hunger  and  thirst  In  those  tracts  which  are  oovered  wiUi 
fine  loose  sand  the  whirlwinds  often  blow  with  great  force,  and  raise 
a  huge  portion  of  the  sand  to  a  eonsiderable  height,  and  deposit  it 
again  at  some  distance.  Such  pillan  of  sand  have  buried  many  cafilas. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  desert  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  like  all  no- 
madic tribes,  are  always  ready  to  attack  the  traveller,  to  deprive  Mm 
of  his  goods,  and  to  reduce  him  to  slavery.  In  spite  of  sll  these 
dangers  the  Sahara  is  annually  traversed  by  seveial  cafilas,  whioh 
carry  on  the  commerce  between  Soodan  and  the  countries  on  tht 
■horei  of  the  Meditemmean. 
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There  Is  however  a  tract  aoroes  the  desert,  in  which  theee  dangers 
nre  comparatively  small.  It  lies  between  18*  and  16°  E.  long.,  and 
owes  its  advantages  partly  to  its  climate  and  partly  to  its  soil  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  tract  occurs  where  no  elevated  country  lies 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara,  but  only  the  low  range  of 
the  Hanitsh,  which  joins  that  arm  of  the  Sahara  that  reaches  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  country  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra^  between  12"*  and  19*"  £.  long.,  and  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Sahara,  does  not  appear  to  rise  in  any  part  more  than  1000 
feet,  and  in  most  parts  it  is  much  lower.  Through  this  wide  gap  the 
northern  winds,  which  frequently  blow  a  gals,  and  bring  moisture 
from  the  countries  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  at  that  season 
are  drenched  with  rain,  find  access  to  the  Sahara,  and  produce  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold  even  as  far  south  as  Mourzulc  To  these  winds 
^so  we  may  probably  ascribe  the  rain  which  falls  in  this  season  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fezzan,  and  renders  it  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Sahara 
These  rains  appear  to  extend  to  21**  N.  lat,  and  as  the  northern  limit 
of  the  tropical  rains  occurs  near  16"  K.  lat,  the  tract  between  the  two 
limits  of  rain  does  not  exceed  5  degrees  of  latitude,  whilst  in  other 
places  it  occupies  more  than  double  that  extent  The  advantages  of 
this  tract  as  a  thoroughfare  for  cafiUs  consist  in  the.smaller  extent  of 
the  sandy  tracts  and  of  the  continuous  or  broken  ridges  of  rocks. 
Though  the  rocky  parts  within  the  rainless  region  resemble  the  sandy 
tracts  in  being  without  vegetation,  the  wells  which  occur  between 
them  are  more  numerous,  and  rarely  more  than  a  few  days'  journey 
from  one  another.  The  road  through  this  country  gives  the  easiest 
access  to  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  north.  This  road,  after  leaving 
the  town  of  Tripoli,  runs  south-east  to  the  northern  boimdary  of 
Fezzan,  over  a  country  which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sahara,  presenting  a  succession  of  plains  and  ridges  of  hills. 
The  hills  are  of  inconsiderable  height^  generally  not  exceeding  400 
feet,  and  never  rising  above  600  feet.  Many  of  them  consist  of  lime- 
stone overtopped  by  lava ;  othera  are  only  sand-hills.  They  are  without 
vegetation,  but  contain  between  them  many  fertile  vsJleys.  This 
country,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Sokna  in  Fezzan,  has  %bundance 
of  wells  and  water.  South  of  this  place  extends  the  Harutsh  Assouat, 
or  Mons  Niger,  occupying  a  width  of  about  35  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
Fezzan,  which  extends  from  this  mountain  tract  to  the  northern  tropic, 
consists  of  numerous  small  oases  separated  from  each  other  by  com- 
paratively narrow  tracts  of  sand.  [Fbzz^n.]  Water  is  abundant^ 
except  towards  the  southern  boundaiy,  where  a  level  desert  occura, 
which  can  only  be  travened  in  four  days ;  but  in  the  mid^Ue  of  it 
there  is  a  smidl  place  called  Gatrone,  surrounded  by  sandy  hills  and 
mounds  covered  with  small  trees.  At  Kasrowa  and  Tegerhy  there  are 
extensive  plantations  of  date-trees  and  abundance  of  water.  From  the 
southern  boundaxy  of  Fezzan  to  the  town  of  Bilma,  or  from  23**  to 
IS**  30'  N.  lat,  a  continuous  ridge  of  steep  rocky  hills,  elevated  from 
800  to  500  feet  above  the  plain,  runs  almost  due  north  and  south ;  and 
from  5  to  20  miles  east  of  this  ridge  there  are  isolated  hills,  mostly 
composed  of  sand,  but  in  some  places  of  rook.  Between  these  rocks 
the  road  runs  over  a  stony  plain  without  the  least  vegetation,  but 
Denham  says  that  after  the  rains  a  grass  quickly  springs  up,  which 
is  eeveral  feet  high,  and  that  the  rains  fall  in  torrents  as  far  as  the 
Tiggerindumma  Hilla  It  would  therefore  appear  that  in  this  tract  the 
northern  rains  extend  to  21^  N.  lat  Ko  part  of  this  country  is 
inhabited,  but  wells  of  driukable  water  occur  at  distances  of  three  or 
four  days'  journey.  Near  19"  N.  lat.  however  there  are  several  small 
towns  or  villages,  which  owe  their  existence  not  so  much  to  a  certain 
degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  as  to  numerous  small  lakes  which  lie 
along  the  foot  of  the  rooky  range,  and  in  which  trona  crystallises.  In 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  these  lakes  there  are  groves  of  date-trees  and 
pasture-ground  for  cattla  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  covered  with 
incrustatiouli  of  pnre  trozu^  which  extend  for  several  miles  in  every 
directum.  In  a  few  places  mimosa-trees  are  found.  Bilma  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  salt-pits  [Bilma],  and  in  its  vicinity  there  are  a  few 
spots  covered  with  vegetation.  South  of  Bilma  the  road  runs  over 
loose  hiUs  of  fine  saud,  in  which  the  camels  sink  nc  r/ly  knee-deep. 
The  hills  sometimes  disappear  in  a  single  night  by  the  dnfting  of  the 
sand,  and  all  traces  of  the  passsge^  even  of  a  large  caravan,  vanish  in 
a  few  hours*  Wells  are  rare.  After  four  days'  travelling  from  Bilma 
the  wells  of  Bibla  are  met  with ;  and  after  four  days  more  those  of 
Aghadem.  The  last-mentioned  wells  are  abundant^  and  situated  in  a 
wooded  valley,  which  however  is  not  inhabited.  After  three  davs 
more  the  country  is  reached  which  enjoys  a  small  portion  of  the 
tropical  rains,  and  the  soil  improves.  At  firat  the  sandy  soil  is  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  grass,  and  here  and  there  with  low  bushes ; 
tcees  soon  appear,  and  then  increase  in  number.  Thus  the  desert  ceases 
near  16**  N.  lat,  but  no  permanent  habitations  are  met  with  until  the 
vicinity  of  Lari  is  reached,  a  town  which  is  situated  a  short  distance 
from  Lake  Tchad  {W*  20'  N.lat).  The  desert  between  Bilma  and  Lari 
is  called  the  Desert  of  Tintuma. 

The  tract  just  noticed  ss  traversine  the  desert  from  north  to  south, 
divides  the  Sahara  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  western 
and  larger  is  known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Sahel,  and 
the  eastern  and  smaller  among  geographera  by  that  of  the  Libyan 
Desert. 

Ooatt. — Until  lately  many  misconceptions  prevailed  respecting  this 
ooast,  which  extends  perhaps  more  than  1200  nilM  along  the  Atkntia 


Modern  ■unrevs  of  the  shore  h(|ve  shown  that  nearljr  the  whole  of  the 
coast  is  elevated,  and  consists  of  sandstone,  which  m  most  parts  rises 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  and  more,  but  in  some  does  not   exceed 
60  or  80  feet.    A  low  coast  only  occun  between  Cape  Miiik  (19*  N. 
lat)  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  but  here,  as  at  some  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  dunes,  or  sand-hilla,  are  found  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  behind  these  the  flat  country  seem?  to  have  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  sea.    The  whole  coast,  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Blanco,  is  free  from  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  has  regular 
soundings.     The  depth  gradually  increases  from  the  beach,  and  at  the 
distance  of  4  miles  there  are  from  30  to  34  fathoms;  at  12  miles  from 
60  to  60  fathoms;  and  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  about  100  fathoms. 
The  water  then  deepens  very  suddenly.    A  large  sand-bank  however 
extends  from  Greyhound  Bay  (21"  N.  lat)  to  Cape  Mirik;  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Arguin,  and  on  it  the  French  frigate 
Medusa  was  lost  in  1816.    The  currents  generally  follow  the  direction 
of  the  coast     East  of  Cape  Juby  is  a  sudden  bend  of  the  coast,  which 
is  the  most  dangerous  placa  iu  the  whole  coast-line^  as  the  swell  is 
almost  invariably  from  the  north-west,  and  consequently  almost  directly 
on  the  coast ;  besides  this,  the  fine  particles  of  sand  wliich  cover  the 
desert  being  blown  into  the  sea  and  mingling  with  the  haze  occasioned 
by  the  heavy  surf,  render  this  coast  very  indistinct    The  greatest 
strength  of  the  current  is  usually  at  the  distance  of  3  to  6  miles  from 
the  land,  and  it  gradually  decreases  as  it  recedes  from  it     The  wind 
generally  blows  from  the  north-west  or  weat  and  frequently  in  hard 
gales,  especially  in  the  night.     It  is  supposed  that  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  produced  by  the  arid  soil  of  the  Sahara  being  heated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  by  the  almost  perpendicular  luys  of  the  sun, 
gives  rise  to  the  westerly  winds  along  the  coast  of  the  Sahara. 

Soil. — The  Sahel,  or  western  part  of  the  desert,  is  by  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  Sahara.  It  docs  not  appear  that  in  all  ihU  vast  extent  a 
single  oasis  occun  the  soil  of  which  is  fit  for  agriculture  or  for  the 
growth  of  date-trees.  The  soil  however  varies  greatly,  passing  from 
a  fine  to  a  coane  sand  and  gravel,  and  then  gradually  to  a  bare  lajer 
of  broken  stones  and  rocks.  In  many  places  lulls  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion occur.  Some  of  them  consist  of  sand,  and  are  subject  to  be 
changed  in  size  and  form  by  the  winds ;  others  consist  of  rocks, 
frequently  of  granite  and  quartz.  All  these  soils  are  destitute  of 
vegetation,  which  only  appears  in  the  depressions  between  the  hills 
and  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  elevations,  but  it  consists  only 
of  a  few  grasses  and  shrubs.  There  appear  to  be  numerous  tracts, 
though  of  small  extent,  which  are  fit  for  pasture ;  for,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  number  of  individuals  who  find  subsistence  iu  this  part 
of  the  Sahara  is  considerable,  and  they  subsist  altogether  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds.  It  is  stated,  and  with  some  degr'iti  of  probability, 
that  the  caravan-road  has  been  purposely  formed  through  the  worat 
part  of  the  desert,  the  merchants  being  less  afraid  of  the  dangen  of 
the  country  than  those  which  tliey  would  have  to  encounter  if  they 
traversed  a  tract  which  is  inhabited  by  numerous  independent  tribes, 
each  of  which  is  eager  to  enrich  itself  by  plundering  the  caravans  or 
subjecting  them  to  a  heavy  tax  for  a  free  passage  through  their  terri- 
tories. It  would  appear  that  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  the 
countiy  contains  extensive  pasture-grounds,  though  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  tracts  which  are  completely 
sterile.  Farther  inland  desert  tracts  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  perfectly  sterilo  and  uninhabited  only  along  the 
caravan-road,  so  that  the  cafilas  generally  terminate  their  long  journey 
without  meeting  with  a  single  peraon.  The  different  tracts  covered 
with  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks,  as  well  as  the  ridges  of  low  hills  which 
occur  along  the  caravan-roflkd,  run  east  and  west,  a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wind  almost 
without  exception  blowing  from  the  east  The  country  between  this 
road  and  the  above-mentioned  country  between  Trip(ui  and  Lari  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Tuaricks. 

The  Libyan  Desert^  or  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara,  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  oases  or  fertile  tracts,  which  support  a  moderate 
population.  Nearly  idl  of  tiiem  contain  extensive  groves  of  date-trees 
and  fields  in  which  dhurra  is  grown.    [Eqtft  ;  Auoila.1 

ditaaU, — It  has  been  ascertained  that  no  rain  falls  along  the  coast 
south  of  Cape  Juby.  Some  showera  fall  annually  in  the  countries  south 
of  Mount  Atlas,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  inland  they  extend. 
These  showera  fall  between  August  and  November.  Along  the  coast 
heavy  dews  occur  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  interior  the  wind 
blows  almost  without  interruption  from  the  east,  and  in  the  day-time 
frequently  with  the  violence  of  a  gale,  which  however  is  generally 
followed  oy  a  dead  calm  after  sunset  The  strong  wind  moderates  the 
heat  of  the  burning  sun,  and  hence  the  nights  are  usually  more  insup- 
portable than  the  noon-dav  heat  The  violent  gales  frequently  raise  the 
loose  sand  in  such  quantities  that  a  layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand 
and  air,  and  rising  about  20  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
seems  to  divide  the  purer  atmosphere  from  the  solid  earth.  This  sand, 
when  agitated]  by  whirlwinds,  sometimes  buries  cafilas,  and  often  puts 
them  into  the  greatest  confusion.  The  degree  of  heat  to  which  these 
countries  are  subject  is  variously  stated.  On  the  southern  border  of 
the  Sahara  the  thermometer  at  noon  in  summer  rises  to  107** ;  iu  some 
other  phuMS  to  120'*  and  140".  The  greatest  degree  of  heat  which  is 
experienced  in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  seems  to  occur  in  August 
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and  September,  at  which  time  carataoB  do  not  tniyel,  though  it  ia  the 
season  in  which  the  northern  parts  of  the  desert  are  refreshed  by 
showers  of  rain. 

Produetiont. — The  most  useful  domestitt  animal  is  the  camel,  without 
which  these  extensive  deserts  could  not  be  traversed*  The  camels 
which  aro  reared  by  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  desert  are  disiinguiahed 
by  their  extraordinary  speed  and  abstinence,  and  known  in  northern 
Africa  by  the  name  of  '  heiries/  or  *  maharhies.'  Next  to  the  camel 
the  most  useful  animal  is  tlie  goat,  which  is  very  abnndant  in  the  Sahel, 
as  the  dry  pastures  aro  more  adapted  to  it  than  to  sheep.  Sheep  are 
also  common.  There  are  some  black  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  but  oolv 
in  those  places  which  have  good  pasture.  Horses  are  rare  in  the  Sahel, 
but  more  numerous  farther  east.  There  are  lions  and  panthers,  and 
some  other  smaller  wild  animals.  Gazelles  are  frequent  in  all  places 
where  bushes  and  shrubs  occur,  and  in  a  fevr  places  antelopes  are  met 
with.  In  the  deserts  bordering  on  Egypt  the  Dipus  jei'boa  abounds. 
In  the  Sahel  ostriches  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  their  feathers  from  May  to  July.  *  Vultures  and  ravens  are 
the  only  birds  that  inhabit  the  deserts,  except  on  some  of  the  lakes 
along  the  rocky  hills  between  Fezzan  and  Bilma,  where  there  are  snipes 
and  wlld*ducks.  In  some  parts  the  Quinoa-fowl  occurs.  There  are 
also  serpents  in  the  desert. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  few  in  number.  Dato-trees  are  only 
found  in  the  oases  of  the  eastern  districts  and  at  the  foot,  of  Mount 
Atlas.  The  Tibboos,  a  native  tribe  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  cultivate 
*  gufsub,' .  a  species  of  millet,  and  a  little  cotton.  Among  the  wild 
plants  there  are  some  species  of  mimosas,  of  acacias,  and  the  Hedy- 
tarvm  cUhaji,A  thorny  plant  about  18  inches  high,  which  remains  green 
all  the  year  round,  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  in  the  sand, 
and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  camela  :  it  is  nearly  the  only  plant  that 
supplies  them  with  food  wliile  they  are  traversing  the  desert.  Near 
the  most  south-western  comer  of  the  Sahel  are  extensive  woods  con- 
sisting of  acacia-trees,  from  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  gum 
is  obtained  which  in  Europe  ia  consumed  under  the  name  of  gum- 
arabic. 

The  minerals  are  limited  to  iron-ore  and  salt  Iron-ore  occurs 
between  Feezan  and  Bilma.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  and  lakes, 
and  it  occurs  also  in  extensive  beds  in  the  Sahel.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  inhabitants,  as  it  furnishes  them  with  the  most  abundant 
article  of  commerce.  The  countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Soodan,  or  Stidan,  appear  to  have  no  salt, 
and  all  the  salt  which  is  consumed  in  them  is  brought  from  the  Sahara. 
The  only  places  permanently  inhabited  in  the  Sahel  are  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  salt  is  found. 

InhabitaniM* — A  great  number  of  independent  tribes  are  dispersed 
over  the  Sahara.  They  belong  to  four  nations,  the  Moors,  the  Tua- 
ricks,  Tibboos,  and  Arabs.  The  Moors  seem  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  whole  coontry  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Timbuctoo  to  Drah. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  Moors  who  ii£abit  Marocco,  but  have  a 
greater  mixture  of  negro  blood  in  them.  Their  complexion  is  In 
genend  nearly  black,  but  the  red  colour  under  it  is  perceptible :  their 
hair  is  straight ;  they  have  a  spare  body  and  rather  slender  legs ;  the 
spine  is  slightly  curved,  the  face  long,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the  eyes  sunk 
but  lively.  They  speak  the  Moghrebiu  dialect  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  though  they  live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  consequently 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  they  take  care  of  the  education  of  their  children, 
all  of  whom  are  taught  reading  and  some  part  of  the  Kordn.  They 
are  very  expert  in  tanning  and  preparing  leather,  and  in  manufacturing 
bracelets,  earrings,  and  necklaces  of  gold,  in  making  knives  and  daggers 
and  other  arms,  and  they  ai«  even  expert  in  weaviug.  Manv  of  them 
are  merchants,  and  a  still  greiter  number  are  employed  in  accom- 
panying the  cafilas  on  the  route  between  Drah  and  Timbuctoo.  The 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  occupy  the  centre  of  the  Sahara,  or 
that  eountiT  which  lies  between  the  two  great  caravan  routes  that 
traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  The  form  of  their  body  and  their 
language  prove  that  they  belong  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Berbers,  and  in 
Marocco  are  called  the  Amazii:¥|his.  [BsBBERa]  The  Tibboos  occupy  | 
the  tract  between  Feezan  and  Lake  Tchad,  and  an  extensive  country 
extending  east  of  this  line  towards  the  boundary  of  Egypt.  In  features  | 
they  strongly  resemble  the  negroes.  Most  of  them  are  quite  black,  { 
though  some  have  copper-coloured  fkces.  A  brief  general  notice  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Sahara  will  be  found  in  the  article  At bioa. 

Commerce: — ^Though  the  Sahara  only  supplies  three  commercial  pro- 
ducts, salt,  gum-arabic,  and  ostrich-feathers,  a  considerable  traffic  is 
carried  on  between  the  countries  north  and  south  of  the  desert,  which 
h  frequently  traversed  by  cafilas,  or  caravans,  consisting  of  from  200 
to  500  persons,  and  of  from  600  to  2000  camels.  A  camel's  load  is 
000  lbs.  The  caravans  export  from  the  countries  rituated  on  the 
Mediterranean  chiefly  goods  of  European  manufacture,  such  as  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  some  cotton  stuffli,  to  which  are  added  some 
articles  manufactured  at  Fez,  and  tobacco,  dates,  ftc.  Their  returns 
include  gold,  ostrich-feathers,  and  ivory.  In  traversing  the  desert  they 
usually  buy  large  quantities  of  salt,  which  they  sell  in  Soodan  at  a 
great  profit  Several  routes  across  the  Sahara  are  traversed  by  the 
cafilas.  A  caravan  route  traverses  the  Libyan  Desert,  beginniog  in 
Soodan  at  Wara,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Dar-Zaleh,  or  Wadai, 
and  traversing  Borgou  and  Tibesti  in  a  north-westeni  direction.    From 


the  last-mentioned  place  it  runs  westward  to  the  great  road  that  leads 
from  Bomou  to  Tripoli  The  most  eastern  caravan  road  that  traverses 
the  Sahara  connects  Dar-Fur  with  Egypt.     [Dar-Fur.] 

Salt  is  got  in  great  abundance  at  three  places  in  the  Sahel :  at 
Toudeny,  which  is  situated  near  21'  80'  N.  lat.,  4*  W.  long. ;  at  Hoden, 
or  Waden,  near  20"  N.  kt,  13*  W.  long. ;  and  at  Shinearin,  near  17"  80' 
N.  lat.,  4**  W.  long.  The  town  of  El  Arawan  sends  Uie  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Toudeny  to  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Joliba,  especially  to  Sansanding  and  Tamina,  and  receives  in 
return  ivoiy,  gold,  slaves,  wax,  honey,  cloths  of  Soodan,  and  cured 
provisions.  The  salt  obtained  from  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Hoden  and 
Shingarin  is  carried  to  the  same  places  and  to  Sego  by  the  caravans 
of  the  merchants  of  Walet,  a  town  which  is  said  not  to  be  inferior  in 
extent  and  population  to  Timbuctoo.  The  caravan  route  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Benown  in  Ludamar  passes  through  Walet. 

An  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  the  Sahara  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.  This  fishery  commences  on 
the  north  at  Cape  Nun ;  the  fishermen  seldom  venturing  to  go  farther 
north,  although  fish  are  equally  abundant  there,  from  fear  of  the  Moors 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  who  possess  boats.  The  fish  taken  are  porgy, 
mullet  of  several  kinds,  rock-cod,  and  red  snapper.  The  fish  are  very 
abundant,  and  weigh  from  8  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  each.  This  fishery  gives 
employment  to  between  400  and  500  men  from  the  island  of  Lanzerote, 
to  about  250  from  Fuerteventura,  and  to  a  considerable  number  firom 
the  other  islands.  Fish  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  poorar 
inhabitants  of  the  Canaries.  The  fishermen  frequently  land,  not  only 
to  procure  water,  but  to  barter  their  fish  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
desert  for  wool  and  orohilla. 

Discoveries, — The  nature  of  the  Sahara  opposes  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  a  conqueror.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  oaaes  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  are  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
with  those  which  are  contiguous  to  the  rocky  region  that  divides  the 
desert  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Ammonium  (now  Siwah),  Augila, 
and  Cydamum  (now  Qadames).  The  coast  of  the  Sahara  wss  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  between  1412  and  1443  [Afrioa,  voL  L,  coU.  106-107], 
but  the  interior  of  that  country  was  unknown  up  to  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  with  the  exception  of  what  knowledge  might  be  derived 
from  a  few  notices  in  the  writings  of  Leo  Africanus.  The  first  impulse 
to  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  given  by  the  establishment 
of  the  African  Association  in  1783 ;  but  be^re  their  labours  produced 
any  important  result,  Browne  had  succeeded  (in  1798)  in  penetrating 
to  Dar-Fur,  with  the  Soodan  caravan,  through  the  oases  which  lie  west 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Before  he  published  his  *  Travels'  (1800), 
Mungo  Park  had  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  where  he  had 
collected  some  information  respecting  the  south-western  districts  of 
the  Sahara,  though  he  had  only  been  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
Two  yean  afterwards  the  travels  of  Homcmann  were  published,  who 
had  penetrated  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  by  the  way  of  Siwah  and  Augila. 
In  1819  Captain  Lyon  entered  Africa  from  Tripoli,  and  although  he 
did  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sahara,  he  collected  much 
interesting  information,  which  was  published  in  1821.  Denham, 
Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (1822-1824),  following  the  same  route,  not 
only  traversed  the  desert  in  all  its  width  from  Tripoli  to  Bomou, 
but  discovered  a  considerable  extent  of  Soodan.  These  important 
discoveries  were  to  be  enlai*ged  by  the  travels  of  Major  Laing,  who 
in  1825  likewise  departed  from  Tripoli,  and  parsing  through  the  oasis 
of  Gadames,  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  Sahara,  and  reached 
Timbuctoo ;  but  on  attempting  to  return  to  Marocco  by  the  way  of 
El  Arawan,  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives  before  he  reached  El 
Arawan.  Two  years  afterwards  Cailli^,  a  Frenchman,  who  in  1827 
had  traversed  the  southern  portion  of  Senegambia  between  10'  and  12* 
N.  lat.,  and  then  passed  through  the  western  countries  of  Soodan  to 
Timbuctoo,  departed  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  reached  Fes 
by  the  route  whidi  is  frequented  by  the  caravans  that  carry  on  the 
trade  between  Soodan  and  Marocco.  A  statement  respecting  recent 
explorations  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  including  a  journey  across  the 
Great  Desert^  is  given  in  the  article  Africa,  vol.  L,  cols.  115-117. 

All  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Sahara  are  independent ; 
but  Fezzan  and  Gadames  are  subject  to  Tripoli,  and  the  oases  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  Siwah,  depend  on 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt 

SAHARUNPOOR.    [Dklhl] 

SAIDA.    [SiDON.] 

SAILLANS.    [DBdia.1 

SAINS.    [AiBKS.] 

ST.-AFFRIQUE.    [Avbtho^.] 

ST.-ALBANa    [Albaks,  St.] 

ST.-ALVAIRE.    [DoRDoanE.] 

ST.- ANDRE W&    [Ahdrews,  St  ;  Niw  BRtrnwiCK.] 

BT.-ANTH^ME.    [PuT-DK-DdME.] 

ST.-ASTIER      PORDOGNB.] 

ST.-AULAYB.    [DoRDoaKE.] 
ST.-CATHERINE'S.    [Canada.] 
BT.-CHAMAa    [BouoHES  DU-RndFE:] 
ST.-CHELY.DAUBRAC.    [AVBTROwJ 
ST.  CLEAR.    [Cabrmarthershirs.] 
ST.-CTPRIBN.    pOBDoanB.] 
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8T.-DENIS.    [BouBBOK,  Isle  of.] 

8T.-DIZIER.    fMARWB,  Hautb.] 

ST.-DONAT.    fDBdMK.] 

BT.-ESPRIT.    [Landes.] 

ST.-FLOUR.    [Cantal.] 

ST.  FRANCIS,  RIVER    [Canada.] 

ST.-GENIEZ-DE-RIVE-D*OLT.    [Ayetbov.] 

ST.-GENIS-LAVAU    [RndNE.] 

ST.  OEORQK    [Azores;  Bermuda&J 

ST.OHISLAIN.    [Hainault.1 

ST.-GILLEa    [Gabd.] 

ST.  HELENS.    [Lanoashibb.] 

ST.  HfiLIKR    fJERSET.] 

ST.-HILAIRE.    [AUDE.] 

ST.  HYACINTH.    [Canada.] 

ST.  IVES.    [Ives.  St.1 

ST.JEAN-D'ANQELY.      [CHABENTE-lNFfcBIEUBB.'' 

ST.-JEAN-DEBOURNAY.    [IsfeRE.] 

ST.-JEAN-DE-LUZ.    [PiBENfeES,  Basses.] 

ST.-JEAN-DE-VERGT.    [Dobdoone.] 

ST.-JEAN-EN-ROYANa    [Dr6me.] 

ST.-JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT.    [Ptrenees,  Basses.] 

ST.  JOHN,  RIVER.    [Canada.] 

ST.  JOHN'S.    [Antioua;  New  Brunswick ;  Newfoundland.] 

ST.  JOHN'S,  Weardale.    [Durham.] 

ST.  MARY  CRAY.    [Kent.] 

ST.  MARY'S.    [Azobes.] 

ST.  MAURICE,  RIVER.    [Canada.] 

ST.  MICHAEL'a    [Azobes.] 

ST.  NEOrS.    [Neot's,  St.] 

ST.  OSYTH.    pEssEX.] 

ST.-PAPOUU    [AUDB.] 

ST.  PAUL.     riUNNBaOTA.] 

ST.   POL.    [Pas  de-Calais.] 

ST.-POL-DE-LKON.    [Finist^re.] 

ST.-POLTEN.    [Ens.] 

ST.RfiMY.    [Booches-du-Rbone ;  PoT-DE-Ddm.] 

ST.  SALVADOR.    [Bahamas.] 

ST.  SAMPSON,  Harboar.    [Ouebnset.] 

ST.-SERNIN.    [AvETBON.] 

ST..TH£G0NNEC.    [FiNiSTfeBE.] 

ST.-VALLIER.    [DBdME.] 

SAINTEFOY-LE-GRANU    [Gikondb.] 

SAINTE-GENEVIEVE.    [Avetbon,] 

SAINTE-MARIE.  or  ST.  MARY'S  ISLAND.    [Madaoasoab.] 

SAINTEMARIE-AUX-MINEa    [Rhin,  Haut.] 

SAINTEMARIE-D'OLORON.    [Ptbenees,  Basses.] 

SAINTE-MENEHOULD.    [Mabnb.] 

SAINTE-MERE-EGLISE.    [Manchb.] 

[%*  Many  other  names  of  places  beginning  with  'Saint'  will  be 
found  arranged  according  to  the  following  port  of  the  name.] 

SAINTES.    [Chabente-Inf^bisube.] 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  bounded  N.W.  by  the  little  province  of  Aunis,  from 
which  it  was  in  one  part  separated  by  the  Charente;  N.K  by  Poitoa ; 
R  by  Angoumois,  or  Angoumais ;  S.  and  S.W.  by  Le  Bordelais,  or 
Ouyenne  Proper,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Gironde ;  and  W. 
by  the  ocean.  It  was  united  with  Angoumois  into  one  military  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  diatriot  of  Brouageaia,  which  extended  along  the  sea- 
ooaat  between  the  Charente  and  Gironde,  was  detached  from  it,  and 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Aunis,  so  as  to  deprive  Saintonge  of  its 
maritime  character.  Saintonge  was  divided  into  Haute  and  Basse, 
or  Upper  and  Lower,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Charenteu 
Saintonge  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  Charente- 
Infdrieure,  except  a  very  small  part  which  is  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Charentei    [Chabbntb  ;  CHABENTE-lNFfeBisuBB.] 

The  province  obtained  its  name  from  the  Celtic  people,  theSantones 
or  Santoni,  by  whom  in  Caesar's  time  it  was  inhabited.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aquitania,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  laooessively  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  and  was  included 
in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  afterwards  Guienne. 

SAISSAC.    [AuDE.] 

SAKARIYEH,  RIVER.    [Anatoua.] 

8ALA.    [Sweden.] 

SALAGNAC.    [Cbeuze.] 

SALAMANCA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of 
Salamanca,  which  is  included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Leon.  It  is 
situated  in  ^l**  6'  N.  lat.,  6"  4S'  W.  long.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tonnes,  which  is  here  crossed  b^  a  stone  bridge  resting  on  27  arches 
solidly  built  on  Roman  foundations.  Salamanca  is  about  ISO  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Madrid,  and  120  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  city  of  Leon. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.    The  population  in  1845  was  12,870. 

The  city  is  built  on  rocky  and  elevated  ground,  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  with  the  curve  sweeping  round  to  the  north.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  entered  by  13  gates.  That  portion  of  the  wall 
which  overlooks  the  river  is  very  ancient.  The  streets  are  steep, 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dark,  mostly  consisting  of  old  stone  houses, 
among  which  are  some  large  and  stately  re»idences  of  the  old  nobility. 


The  western  portion  is  mostly  in  ruins,  as  It  was  lefls  by  iho  Krench 
on  their  retreai  from  the  city  in  1812.   llie  whole  place  has  an  antique 
and  venerable  look,  but  is  dull  and  cheerless.    There  are  several  public 
squares  and  a  few  fountains,  but  the  main  supply  of  water  is  froxa  the 
river.    The  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  vast  square,  the  largest  in  Spain,  with 
an  arcade,  or  piasza,  of  90  arches  supported  on  columns.     It  waa 
oonstmcted  in  1700-1738.    This  Plaza  contains  the  town-hall  (oasa  del 
ayuntamiento)  and  the  postK>ffloe.    It  is  occasionally  fitted  up  aa  a  bull- 
arena  (plazsv  de  toros),  when  it  can  accommodate  16,000  to  20,000 
spectators. 

Salamanca  contains  two  cathedrals.    The  old  cathedral  is  a  building 
of  the  12th  oentuiy,  simple  and  massive.    The  new  cathedral,  which 
is  close  to  the  old  one,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  florid  g^othic. 
It  was  begun  in  1518,  and  was  not  completed  till  1734.    The  grand 
entrance-portal  is  covered  with  statues  and  ornamental  carving,  and  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.    The  two  towers  are  of  later  date,  and   of 
inferior  architecture.    The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aide- 
aisles,  the  nave  being  130  feet  high,  and  the  aisles  80  feet.    The  length 
of  the  cathedral  is  378  feet^  and  the  width  181  feet    Besides  the  two 
cathedrals  Salamanca  contains  2i  parish  churches,  which  exhibit 
various  styles  of  architecture,  mostly  gothic.    In  1 791 ,  when  lir.  Town- 
send  was  at  Salamanca  ('Journey  through  Spain'),  there  were  27  parish 
churches,  with  15  chapels ;  89  convent^  of  which  16  were  nunneries ; 
and  25  colleges.    In  the  course  of  the  three  years  during  which  the 
Frendi  held  possession  of  the  city,  they  destroyed  about  20  of  the 
convents,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the  colleges,  partly  in  order 
to  construct  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  partly  to  use 
the  timber  for  fire-wood. 

During  the  middle  ages  Salamanca  acquired  great  celebrity  by  its 
university,  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1200  by 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  afterwards  in  1239  extended  by  Alfonso  X., 
who  incorporated  with  it  that  of  Palencia.  It  soon  rose  into  import- 
ance, and  its  professors  became  eminent  in  Europe  by  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  through 
them  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks.  It  remained  however  stationary 
during  the  15th  century;  and  whilst  sound  science  wss  spreading 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  very  little  was  taught  here  except 
medicine  and  dogmatic  theology.  The  number  of  students  in  the  14th 
eentuiy  amounted  to  14,000.  In  the  16th  century  the  number  had 
diminished  to  7000.  It  continued  to  languish  till  the  French  invasion, 
since  which  it  has  been  comparatively  deserted.  The  students  are 
now  about  600.  The  university  buildings  consisted  of  4  superior 
colleges  (colegios  mayores)  and  a  library,  which  still  remain ;  and  21 
smaller  colleges,  which  are  all  or  nearly  all  destroyed.  The  college  of 
San  Bartolomd  is  the  oldest  of  the  coUegios  mayores,  and  is  thence 
called  El  Colegio  Yiejo  (the  Old  College).  It  was  modernised  about 
1767.  The  Colegio  de  Cuenga  was  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  cinque- 
cento  style^  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  remains.  The  Colegio  do 
Santiago,  usually  called  El  Colegio  del  Arzobispo,  was  begun  in  1521, 
and  is  also  of  the  best  period  of  the  cinque-oento  style.  The  Colegio 
del  Rey  (King's  College)  wss  commenced  in  1625.  The  quadrangle  is 
Doric.  The  Jesuits  had  also  a  college,  which  was  built  by  them  in 
1614.  It  consists  of  two  wings  each  200  feet  long,  and  three  stories 
high.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Spain,  one  wing  >ivas 
appropriated  to  the  students  of  the  Bishop's  Seminary,  and  the  other 
to  the  Irish  Catholic  clorgj,  who  were  then  educated  hera  One  wing 
is  still -used  as  a  cleiical  seminary,  and  the  other  as  an  Irish  mission- 
schooL  The  facade  of  the  Library  of  tho  University  is  of  the  period 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the  decorative  and 
heraldic  style.  The  Library  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  The 
Dominican  convent  of  San  Esteban,  which  stUl  remains,  wss  one  of 
the  finest  structures  of  enriched  gothic  in  Spain.  The  facade  and 
portal  are  full  of  elaborate  details  of  great  beauty,  and  the  church 
belonging  to  the  convent  is  also  a  noble  building.  Tho  French  made 
a  magazine  of  the  church,  and  converted  the  cloisters  into  stables. 

The  manufactures  of  Salamanca  consist  of  common  doth,  hatB, 
leather,  earthenware,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  batUe  of  Salamanca  took  place  on  July  22, 1812,  between  the 
British  under  Wellington  and  the  French  under  Marmont  The 
French  had  abandoned  the  place  on  tho  first  attack  by  the  allies;  but 
Marmont,  having  received  reinforcements^  advanced  against  the  British 
line,  and  after  various  movements  the  battle  took  place  near  the 
heights  of  Arapiles,  a  sAiort  distance  from  the  city.  The  French  com- 
mander having  imprudently  extended  his  left  wing  too  far,  Wellington 
took  advantage  of  his  error,  and  the  enemy  waa  defeated  with 
great  loss. 

Under  the  Romans,  Salamanca  was  a  municipium  of  the  province 
of  Lusitania.  The  Roman  name  was  Salmantica.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  of  much  importance  during  the  Roman  domination  in 
the  peninsula. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain;  Mado^  IHccionnario  Otografico  de 
Btpaiuk ;  Townsend,  Travels  in  S^ain.) 

SALAMANCA.    [Mexico.] 

SA'LAMIS,  now  Koltiri,  is  a  small  island  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
Attica.  It  forms  tho  southern  boundary  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of 
Eleusis,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  mainland,  at  the  eastern  and 
western  extremities  respectively,  by  a  narrow  winding  channel  The 
bay  is  surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  by  tiie  high  land  of 
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Attica,  of  wfaloh  the  Dorthem  shore  of  suiiitwitt  seems  like  a  oontixin- 
atioD,  and  thus  the  bay  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  lake.  The  two 
channels  have  deep  water,  and  a  Teasel  may  enter  Uie  Bay  of  Eleuais 
through  them  with  any  wind. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  veiy  irrsgular.  It  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  longest  line  that  can  be 
drawn  in  the  island,  from  about  east  to  west^  is  a  little  more ;  but  the 
area  is  probably  not  above  fifty  square  miles.  It  produces  good  honey. 
There  is  only  one  stream  in  the  island,  which  enters  the  sea  on  tiie 
south-west  coast,  and  is  probably  the  Bocaros,  or  Bocalias,  of  Strabo. 
The  village  of  Koluri,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  deep  Bay 
of  Koluri,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  with  two  other  villages  called 
l^Iulki  and  Ambeldkia  (vineyards),  and  a  convent,  are  the  inhabited 
places  on  the  island. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
stood  on  the  south  coast  opposite  to  ^gina;  but  the  city  Salamis 
of  Strabo's  time  was  on  the  small  Bay  of  Ambelilkia,  and  near  the 
peninsula  which  projects  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  to  the 
shores  of  Attica,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Cynosura.  (Herod.,  viii  76.) 
About  midway  between  this  peninsula  and  the  Piresus,  but  not  exactly 
in  the  strait  leading  to  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  is  the  small  island  of 
Psyttaleia,  now  Lipsokut^  which  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis.    (Herod.,  viii.  95.) 

The  ancient  names  of  Salamis  were  Sciras  and  Cybhreia,  derived 
from  ancient  heroes.  It  was  also  called  Pityussa,  from  the  pines  that 
gi'ew  in  it  In  Homer  the  island  is  only  called  Salamis,  a  name  said 
to  be  derived  from  Salamis,  the  mother  of  Asopus.  About  the  time 
of  Solon  and  Pisistratus  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  island  between 
Megaris  and  Attica,  which  terminated  m  favour  of  Attica,  and  from 
that  time  the  island  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  city  was  in  a  ruined  state,  but  he  could  trace  the 
remains  of  the  agora,  and  there  was  a  temple  of  Ajax  with  a  statue 
of  ebony. 

The  grsat  event  in  the  histoiy  of  Salamis  is  the  naval  battle  fought 
B.a  480,  between  the  combined  Qrecian  fleet  and  the  Persian  fleet 
under  Xerxes.  The  battle  took  place  chiefly  in  the  eastern  strait, 
which,  being  a  contracted  space,  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  enormous 
fleet  of  the  Penians.  The  Persian  king  saw  the  battle  from  the  Attic 
coast,  where  he  had  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  JSgaleos,  with  his 
secretaries  by  his  side  to  register  the  events  of  the  action.  (Herod.,  viiL 
90.)    The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persian  armaifient. 

(Herodotus,  viii ;  JSschylus,  Pena;  Strabo,  p.  S93 ;  Pausanias,  i.  85; 
Leake,  On  the  Demi  of  Attica,) 

SALA7EB  ISLANDS  are  a  small  group  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
situated  between  5*  40'  and  6"  20'  a  lat,  120**  and  121°  E.  long.  The 
group  consists  of  an  island  about  80  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  8  miles,  and  several  smaller  islands.  The  smaller  islands  are 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  called  Bonaratte  and  Calauwe. 
The  principal  island  is  divided  from  Cape  Laasoa  in  Celebes  by  a 
strait  about  8  miles  wida  In  the  strait  Uiere  are  three  small  rocky 
islands,  called  the  Budjeroons,  which  are  uninhabited. 

A  ridge  of  high  hills  traverses  the  island  from  north  to  south,  and 
descends  to  the  east  and  west  with  a  rapid  slope.  These  hills  are 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  aboimd  in  deer.  Along  the  base  of 
the  hills  there  are  tracts  of  low  land,  which  are  carefully  cultivated. 
They  produce  several  roots  and  grains  common  in  the  archipelago, 
but  especially  botta,  a  kind  of  millet,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
article  of  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  also  grown  to  a  g^at 
extent  Among  the  trees  there  are  several  kinds  of  palms,  and  also 
the  taUow-tree,  the  substance  obtained  from  which  is  used  for  burning, 
as  it  is  in  China.  '  The  inhabitants,  who  are  stated  to  amount  to  about 
60,000,  are  Malays,  and  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  stufis.  The  island  is  divided  among 
several  petty  princes,  who  are  dependent  on  the  Dutch  at  Macassar. 

SALCOMBE.    [Devonshire.] 

SALEM.    [Hindustan;  Massaohusetts;  NewJerset;  Obeoov.] 

SALERNO,  an  arohiepiscopal  city  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
sapital  of  the  province  of  Prindpato  Citra,  ii  finely  situated  on  the 
Boa-coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Salerno,  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  tract  of  country  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  in  40"*  44'  N.  lai,  14"*  46'  K  long.,  80  miles  aE.  from 
Naples,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  old  and  irregu- 
larly built,  with  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  but  oontuns  a  few  good 
buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral  and  the  govemoi's  palaca  The 
Marina,  or  quay,  which  was  constructed  by  the  French,  is  a  mile  in 
length,  and  forms  a  fine  promenade.  The  harbour,  wUch  was  com- 
menced  by  John  of  Procida  for  Manfred  in  1260,  and  enlarged  and 
completed  under  Robert  the  Wiie,  u  now  almost  useless  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  sand  :  only  small  craft  can  enter  it  The  ruins 
of  the  old  Greek  or  Lombard  citadel,  which  was  taken  by  Robert 
Oiiiscard  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  crowns  a  lofty  hill  above  the 
city.  .  Salerno  has  a  lyceum  which  grants  academical  degrees,  a 
court  of  justice  for  the  province,  a  theatre,  and  many  churches  and 
convents.  The  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  Salerno, 
rebuilt  by  Robert  Quiscard  in  1084  on  the  site  of  a  former  cathedral 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  is  dedicated  to  St  Matthew.  It  is  adorned 
with  columns  of  porphyry  and  verde-antique,  mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  and 
«ther  ancient  works  of  art^  brought  by  its  founder  from  the  temple  of 
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I  Pttstum.  Romid  the  indosurs  of  the  quadrangle  are  fourteen  andent 
sarcophagi  The  bronxe  doors  were  erected  in  1099.  The  interior, 
which  is  modernised,  contains  many  of  the  works  of  art  just  aUuded 
to,  and  also  many  pieces  of  excellent  sculpture,  besides  two  pulpits 
and  an  archiepiscopal  throne  of  rich  mosaic  work.  But  it  is  moxo 
celebrated  for  the  tombs  which  it  contains  than  for  its  works  of  art 
Among  these  are  the  tombs  of  several  descendants  of  the  Norman 
dukes  of  Apulia,  .and  the  monument  of  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  who  died 
in  Salerno  the  guest  of  Robert  Guiscard  in  1085  :  this  monument  was 
restored  in  1578.  The  crypt  benea^  the  cathedral  is  celebrated  for 
containing  the  body  of  St  Matthew,  which  i»  said  to  have  been  brought 
here  from  the  east  in  980.  It  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Maigaret  of 
Anjou ;  and  three  ancient  sarcophagi,  which  inclose  Uie  remains  of 
archbishops,  and  are  adorned  with  baa-reliefs.  An  annual  fair  for  native 
and  foreign  goods  and  for  cattle  is  held  at  Salerno  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  from  Naples^  and  by 
vast  numbers  of  the  peasantry. 

Salerno  (ancient  Salemum)  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
PhosnicianSb  It  early  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  an  important  city,  and  was  much  frequented  for 
the  beauty  of  its  environs  during  the  empire,  when  it  became  a  Roman 
colony.  The  Goths  took  it  in  the  6th  century ;  soon  after  the  Lom- 
bards made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  which  became  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Benevento.  It  was  taken  from  the  Lombards  by  the 
Saracens  ▲.]>.  905.  In  a.d.  920  the  Qrt^ok  emperor  dispossessed  the 
Saracens,  but  the  city  seems  to  have  beco  recovered  by  the  Lombard 
princes,  from  the  last  of  whom  (Giiulph)  the  city  was  wrested  by 
Robert  Guiscard  in  the  11th  oentuiy.  From  this  time  it  became  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Norman  power  south  of  the  Apenninea.  Roger  IL, 
duke  of  Apulia,  was  electea  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  an  assembly 
of  barons  neld  in  Salerno  A.D.  1180.  In  1193  the  city  was  sacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Heniy  YL  The  town  had  recovered  in  the 
following  centuiy.  £ver  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  it  has 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  it  confers  the  title  of  prince 
upon  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  SicUies.  The  city 
of  Salerno  was  famous  from  very  early  timee  for  its  university  and 
school  of  medicine,  which  wss  protected  and  flourished  most  under 
the  Norman  princes.  The  university,  probably  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe,  existed  till  1817,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  lyceum. 

SALFORD.    [Manohestsb.] 

SALIAN  RIVER.    [Kub.] 

SALIBABO  ISLAND.    [Moluooa&] 

SALIES.    Ptbrn^bb,  Basses.] 

SALINE.    [LiPABi  Islands.] 

SALINS.    QTuba,  Department  of.] 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM,  the  capital  of  Wiltshire  an 
episoopal  city,  a  municipal  and  parliunentary  borough,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Great  Exeter  road,  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Avon,  Wily,  and  Bourne,  in  51°  5'  N.  lat, 
1*"  48'  W.  long.,  distant  82  miles  W.aW.  from  London  b^  road,  and 
94  miles  by  the  SaUsbury  branch  of  the  South-Western  railway.  The 
municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary :  the  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  11,657.  It  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  city  comprises  three  parishes,  the  livings 
of  which  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  For  Poor- 
Law  purposes  Salisbury  is  managed  under  a  local  act ;  that  part  of 
the  iMrough  which  is  affected  by  the  act  comprises  an  area  of  480 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  8980. 

This  city  had  its  origin  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  bishop  and 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Old  Sarum  [Wiltshibk],  in  consequence 
of  a  feud  with  the  captains  of  the  fortress,  commenced  a  new  diuroh 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  see.  The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  followed 
their  clergy,  and  New  Sarum,  or  Salisbury,  rose  into  existence. 
Henry  III.,  made  it  '  a  free  city,'  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  a  fiur 
and  a  market ;  in  the  succeeding  reigns  several  parliaments  were  held 
in  it  The  dty  wss  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch ;  and  the  erection  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Hamham  brought  to  it  the  great  western 
road  which  had  previously  passed  through  Old  Sarum.  The  borough 
has  returned  members  to  Parliament  from  the  28id  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. 

The  city  occupies  part  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Avon 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  by  the  river  Bourne  on  the  east  The 
suburb  of  Fisherton  Anger,  which  forms  part  of  the  borough, 
IB  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  WUy. 
At  the  suburban  village  of  Hamham,  the  Dorchester  and  Exeter 
road  crosses  the  Avon  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches.  There  are  two 
other  bridges  over  the  Avon.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  olose^  and  consists  of  several 
regular  streets,  forming  a  series  of  squares  called  chequers,  the  interior 
of  which  is  laid  out  in  courts  and  gardens^  Most  of  the  houses  sre 
of  brick,  of  comparatively  modem  erection.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  drained  by  brooks  let  in  by  floodgates 
from  ibe  Avon  through  the  principal  streets.  The  cathedral  dose,  a 
meadow  of  half  a  square  nule  in  area,  is  entered  by  three  anoient 
gates,  and  the  open  space  around  the  cathedral  adds  much  to  the 
imposing  beauty  of  the  edifice,  which  for  siie  and  for  uniformity  and 
purity  of  style  is  one  of  the  finest  eoelesiastioal  structures  in  England. 
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It  u  Off  the  eariy  fins^ish  stjk,  in  the  form  of  a  dovUa  croM,  and 
coiMsts  of  a  nave  and  choir  with  two  side  ujAm,  a  space  on  the  east 
of  the  choir,  and  a  lady-chapel  at  the  etafc  end ;  a  laif^  transept  with 
an  aisle  on  its  east  side ;  a  amaUer  transept  east  of  the  foimer,  with 
an  aisle  on  its  east  side :  a  central  tower  uid  spire;  a  north  p<nch,  a 
mnnlmeDt^raom,  or  Ysatiy,  at  the  south  end  of  the  eastern  transept; 
doistan,  and  a  ehi^ter^iouae.  The  tower  and  spire  were  built  a 
century  lajter  than  the  church.  The  duiroh  is  474  feet  in  extreme 
leng^  the  great  transept  is  230  feet,  the  nave  from  the  western  door 
to  the  ozgan-screen  is  22d  feet.  The  height  within  the  vaulting  of 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  is  81  feet ;  the  external  height,  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  is  115  feet;  ih&  height  of  the  spire,  which  ia  the 
highest  in  England,  is  404  feet.  The  cloisters  and  the  cemetery  of 
the  dose  form  a  square  of  181  feet,  inclosed  by  a  beautiful  arcade 
corresponding  in  style  with  the  church,  and  connected  with  the  i 
chaptw-bouse,  which  is  a  remarkably  elegant  octagonal  chamber  with  j 
a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  a  clustered  pillar  in  the  centre,  and 
adorned  with  some  curious  sculptures.  There  is  some  excellent 
stained  glats.  The  episcopal  palace  in  the  sonth-esstem  angle  of  the 
dose  is  a  large  building  of  various  dates  and  styles,  with  an  extensive 
garden.  At  the  north  gate,  adjoining  the  dty,  is  the  Matrons'  college, 
founded  by  Bishop  WaSrd  for  ten  deigymen's  widows  of  the  diocese. 
There  are  two  parish  churches  and  a  chapel  of  ease ;  two  chapels  for 
Independents,  two  for  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  dose  ia  a 
Normal  school  for  female  teachera,  under  the  Bupeiintendence  of  the 
bishop  and  dergy  of  the  diocese.  Thii  institution  had  60  students  in 
residence  in  1864.  The  Cathedrd  Grammar  school  had  37  scholars  in 
1854.  There  are  also  a  school  for  preparing  indigent  girls  of  respect- 
able families  for  superior  service;  ^o  Kational  schools;  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  school  In  the  centre  of  the  dty  is  the  market-place^ 
a  spadous  and  handsome  square.  At  its  south-east  comer  stands  the 
council-house,  a  fine  building  of  brick  with  a  stone  portico,  erected  at 
the  expense'  of  the  Eari  of  Radnor.  JLt  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
square  is  the  poultry-market,  which  contains  a  very  handsome  hex- 
agond  crose  of  the  age  of  Edward  III.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  county  jdl  and  bridewell ;  a  spadous  and  well  conducted 
infirmary ;  the  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  library  and  reading-rooms, 
with  a  museum  attadied;  the  assembly-  and  concert-rooms;  the 
savings  bank;  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  femde  penitentiary;  a  small 
theatre;  and  the  Union  workhouse,  whidi  is  part  of  an  ancient 
monastic  establishment.  The  charities  of  the  dty  produce  a  yearly 
revenue  of  50002.  Salisbury  contains  many  examples  of  ancient 
domestic  architecture.  The  Lent  assises  for  Wiltshire  are  held  In  the 
city,  also  quarter  and  petty  sesdons,  and  a  ^nanor  court-leet  The 
manufacture  of  hardware  and  fine  cutlery,  particularly  scissors,  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  the  principal  traffic  consists  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural  produce.  There  are  markets,  on  Tuesday  for  com, 
Saturday  for  cheese  and  providons,  and  once  a  fortnight  for  cattle. 
Fdrs  are  held  on  the  Monday  before  April  5tb,  and  on  October  22nd. 
Salisbury  is  the  place  of  election  for  the  southern  dividon  of 
WUtshire. 

The  see  of  Salisbury  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  diooese 
includes  Dorsetuhire  and  the  larger  part  of  Wiltshire,  and  comprises 
444  benefices;  it  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
and  Salisbury.  The  chapter  condsts  of  the  dean,  archdeacons^ 
chancellor,  precentor,  and  five  canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is 
fixed  at  5000^ 

SALLE,  LA.    [Gard.] 

8ALLEE,  or  SAL^.    [Maboooo.] 

8ALLES.    [AVDS.] 

SALLES-COMTAUX.    [Atbtboh.] 

SALM.  As  far  back  as  the  10th  century,  there  have  been  hi 
Germany  two  counties  bearing  the  name  of  Sdm :  the  county  of 
Ober^Sdm  (with  the  rank  of  a  principality)  in  the  Vosges  Mountdns, 
between  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
the  county  of  Nieder-Salm,  in  the  Ardennes,  between  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  which  subsequently  made 
part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy.  Of  tiie  family  of  the  counts  of 
Sdm,  the  two  principal  lines,  sub-divided  into  severd  branches, 
subsisted  till  the  French  revolution,  duriog  which  their  territories 
were  annexed  to  France,  and  in  the  sequd  other  possesdons  were 
assigned  them  from  the  secularisations  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  At 
present,  the  elder  line  is  divided  into  three  branches : — Sdm-Salm, 
Sdm-Kyrbeiff,  and  Sdm-Horstmar.  The  second  line  is  that  of 
Sdm-Reifferscheid,  ditided  into  the  two  branches  of  Salm-Reiffei^ 
aoheidt-Kraatheim  and  Sdm-Rdfierscheidt-Dyck.  The  sovereign 
rights  held  by  these  princes  have  been  transferred  to  Austria,  or  to 
other  members  of  the  German  confederation,  in  whose  dominions 
their  possesdons  are  dtuated. 

SALO.     [BRB80IA.] 

SALOK.      [BoUCHES-DU-RHdNB.] 

SALOKIEX    [THXBBALOiacA.] 

SALOP,  County  of.    [Shbopbhibb.] 

>    fiALSETTB,  an  island  m  the  Indian  Ocean,  c]oBe  to  the  west  coast 

•of  Hhidustan,  and  hiduded  in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay.    It 

is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is 

vetted  by  a  causeway  which  was  constructed  in  1805,  bat  which  is  ao 


narrow  as  to  be  rarely  used  by  camagea.  Salsette  extends  troax 
ir  4'  to  19^  17'  N.  kt,  72^  50^  to  78*'  2'  £.  long.,  with  an  average 
length  of  about  16  miles,  and  an  avenge  breadth  of  about  10  miles ; 
its  area  is  therefore  about  160  square  mileB. 

The  islsnd  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rocky  hills,  in  some  |>arts 
of  considerable  devation,  but  coveted  with  underwood  to  thdr  tops ; 
in  tiie  valleys  there  are  groves  of  mangoes  and  palms,  and  some  fine 
timber-trees.  There  are  tigers  in  the  jungle,  and  great  numbers  of 
monkeys  and  jung^e-fowL  The  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile,  but  little 
care  is  bestowed  on  its  oultivatioiL  An  excdlant  road  has  been 
formed  round  the  island  by  the  Bombay  government.  Taunah  and 
Gorabunder  are  the  only  towns.  Gorabunder  ia  little  better  than  a 
poor  village,  but  Taanah  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  chiefly  inhabited  by  descendants  of  Portuguese 
and  by  Hindoos.  There  is  a  smdl  but  regular  fortress,  with  a  con- 
dderable  cantonment  of  British  troops  at  Tannah.  The  hills  are 
inhabited  by  a  wild  race  of  people,  who  are  oharcod-bumers,  and 
have  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  who  inhabit  the  lower 
grounds. 

The  chief  objects  of  curiodty  in  Salaette  are  the  temple  caves  of 
Kennery,  whii£  resemble  those  of  Elora  and  Elephauta.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  small,  and  are  cut  in  two  of  the  ddes  of  a  hill,  at 
difierent  heights  and  of  various  forms.  The  largest  cave  is  a  Buddhist 
temple,  a  rectangle  about  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  terminated  by 
a  semicirde.  The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  lofty  portico,  over  which, 
but  detached  an'd  a  little  to  the  left^  is  a  hig^  octagond  column,  with 
three  lions  sculptured  on  the  top,  seated  back  to  back.  A  coloesd 
statue  of  Buddha,  with  his  hands  raised  in  supplication,  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  portico.  The  temple  is  entered  by  a  large  door, 
above  which  sre  three  windows  contdned  in  a  semicircular  arch.  A 
colonnade  of  octagond  pillars  surrounds  the  temple  on  every  dde 
except  the  entranoe.  The  cdling  of  the  cave  is  a  semidrcnlar  arch, 
curiously  ornamented  with  slender  ribs  of  teak-wood,  of  the  same 
curve  as  the  ceiling,  whidi  they  seem  to  support;  this  however  is  not 
the  case. 

Salaette  is  supposed  to  contain  about  50,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  of  Portuguese 
origin.  The  Portuguese  obtdned  possession  of  the  idand  in  the  16th 
century,  but  it  wss  taken  from  them  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750,  and 
conquered  from  the  Mahrattaa  by  the  British  in  1774. 

SALT-RANGE.    [AvoHANiBTijr.] 

SALTA,  the  most  northern  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, South  America,  extends  between  22"*  and  26^  SO'  &  lat, 
61°  and  68'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Tuouman, 
E.  by  the  Gran  Chaco,  K.  and  W.  by  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  The 
area  is  about  56,000  square  miles;  the  population  is  about  60,000. 

The  surface,  hydrography,  &o.  of  the  countiy  are  described  under 

AbOBVTIVI  CONPBDBRATIOir. 

i*  It  has  a  great  diversity  of  surface  and  dmost  eveiy  variety  of  soil 
and  climate.  On  the  west  it  includes  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Andes 
with  the  lower  offiMts  of  that  system.  On  the  north,  where  it  borders 
on  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  it  includes  a  portion  of  the  desert  table- 
land of  Tavi  and  the  range  called  Abra  de  Cortaderaa.  It  compre- 
hends likewise  a  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaeo ;  the  Despoblado,  whose 
climate  resembles  that  of  Siberia;  the  valley  of  the  Guachipas,  which 
in  climate  and  productions  represents  Europe ;  and  the  Plain  of  Sdta 
and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Jujuy,  which  in  both  climate  and  pro- 
ductions resembles  the  West  Indies. 

The  principd  rivers  are  the  Vermejo  and  the  Salado-niescribed 
under  Abosntikb  Cokfedbbation.  The  Yermejo  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Sdta;  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tarija, 
and  the  Jujuy  (a  stream  which  belongs  wholly  to  this  province),  and 
is  navigable  for  lai^  boats  from  their  confiuenoe  about  85  miles  below 
Oran.  The  head-streams  of  the  Sdado  rise  on  the  eastern  dopes  of 
the  Andes  in  the  south-western  part  of  this  province.  In  its  upper 
course  the  main  stream  is  cdled  the  Sileta,  and  subsequently  El 
Pasage,  but  it  is  known  as  the  Sdado  for  some  distance  before  it 
passes  out  of  Sdta.  The  Sdado  drdns  the  southern  and  western 
half  of  the  province.  During  the  summer  season  the  water  is  low 
and  the  river  is  easily  fordable,  but  when  the  rains  set  in  it 
becomes  so  much  swelled  that  all  the  ordinary  traffic  between  Sdta 
and  the  lower  provinces  of  the  Confederation  is  suspended.  The  road 
connecting  Sdta  with  Buenos  Ayres  is  noticed  under  Arobntinb 
CoNFEDBRATioir  (voL  1,  coL  473),  and  the  inconveniences  which  thts 
as  well  as  the  other  provinces  of  the  interior,  suflers  from  the  limited 
means  of  transit,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  steam  communication  on  the  Parang  are  indicated. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  country  possesses  a  remarkable  variety 
of  soil,  and  a  dimate  ranging  from  extreme  heat  to  the  most  intense 
cold,  permitting  the  cultivation  of  dmost  every  kind  of  naturd  pro- 
duction. But  the  country  is  too  thinly  peopled,  the  difficulties  of 
transit  are  too  great,  and  ^e  inhabitants  have  too  little  energy  and 
industry  to  allow  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  other  than  most 
imperfectly  developed,  if  even  the  coimtry  itsdf  were  in  a  less  dis* 
turbed  state.  The  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  settled  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  lesser  affluents  of  the  Vermejo  And 
Sdado.  The  cereals  grown  are  wheat  and  maise,  which  are  radsed  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  vdleys  of  the  south,  for  the  supply  of 
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the  other  parts  of  the  provinoe.  The  vine  is  eztensiTely  oultivftted 
in  the  same  district^  and  a  good  deal  of  common  wine  made  and 
exported  to  the  nei^bouring  provinces.  The  cocoa  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  the  department  of  Oran.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Jujuy  and 
its  tributaries  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane  are  grown  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  whole  of  Salfca,  and  to  furnish  exports  to  the 
rest  of  the  upper  provinces,  and  also  to  Chill  Cotton  and  indigo  ars 
also  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  and  the  cochineal  insect  furnishes  a 
source  of  profit.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Vermejo  there  are  veiy 
extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber-trees,  as  well  as  the  palm,  the 
oarob,  and  other  trees  which  furnish  the  natives  with  fruit  and  a 
substitute  for  bread,  the  mat<$  plant,  &c.  The  cochineal  cactus  and 
the  aloe  are  found  in  every  direction.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  province  has  always  been  the  rearing  of  mules,  which 
are  bought  in  the  southern  provinces  in  a  very  lean  state,  acquire 
strength  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Salta,  and  are  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 
in  large  numbers.  Before  the  revolution  from  50,000  to  60,000  mules 
were  annually  exported  from  Salta  to  Peru  alone,  but  the  trade  with 
Peru  has  greatly  declined.  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  province  alpacas^ 
vicu&as,  chinchillas,  and  guanacos  are  indigenous.  The  mountains 
contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  mines  have  not 
proved  very  successful ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  obtain 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  after  the  rains  from  the  rivers,  and  in 
the  alluvial  soil  which  has  been  left  by  the  receding  waters.  In  the 
desolate  country  known  as  the  Desplobado  are  extensive  saline  plains, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts  obtain  laxge 
quantities  of  salt,  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  the  towns  of  Salta  and 
Jujuy. 

Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Salta  is 
a  federal  state,  owning  however  little  more  than  nominal  dependence 
upon  the  central  govemmentw  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor  elected  by  the  junta  or  provincial  assembly. 

Salta,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe^  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sileta,  in  the  valley  of  Chicuana,  in  24^  51'  S.  lat.,  64°  48'  W.  long. ; 
population  about  8000.  The  streets  are  regular,  but  narrow.  In  the 
oentral  square  are  the  government-house,  the  cathedral,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Jujuy  is  built  in  an  extensive  basin,  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Jujuy ;  population 
about  3000.  It  has  some  traffic,  as  the  carriage-road  leading  to 
Bolivia  terminates  here,  and  the  goods  must  be  transported  farther 
north  on  mules.  At  Jujuy  begins  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mountain-passes  in  the  world.  A  narrow  valley  extends  from  the 
town  to  the  summit  of  the  range  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance 
of  90  miles  by  the  road.  The  highest  summit  of  this  road  appears 
to  have  an  elevation  of  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet.  Oran  is  a 
small  town,  founded  in  1793,  on  the  Rio  de  Tarija,  about  80  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Rio  de  Jujuy.  As  the  centre  of  a  very 
fertile  district,  Oran  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

SALTASH.    [CoBNWALL.] 

SALTCOATS,  Ayrdiire,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  a  small 
port  on  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  31  miles  S.W.  from  Qlasgow 
by  road,  and  30^  miles  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway. 
The  population  in  1851  was  4388.  A  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  employed  in  weaving  for  the  Qlasgow  and  Paisley  manu£sc- 
turers :  they  produce  gauzes,  shawls,  &c  Many  women  are  employed 
in  sewing  and  flowering  muslin.  Magnesia  is  extensively  manufao- 
tured.  The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  200  tons  burden.  Some  ship- 
building is  carried  on.  Saltcoats  possesses  a  handsome  chapel  of  ease 
and  a  Free  church,  in  both  of  which  the  services  are  frequently  con- 
ducted in  the  Gaelic  language ;  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians, 
a  parochial  school,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  public  reading-room. 
The  town  is  frequented  in  summer  by  sea-bathers.  In  the  vicinity 
are  several  collieries. 

SALTFLEET.    [Luvoolnshire.] 

SALTILLO.    PMBXioal 

SALUEN,  RIVER.    [Bibma.] 

SALUZZO.    [Conl] 

SALVADOR,  SAN.    [San  Salvador.] 

SALVATIERRA.    [Basqub  Pbovinces.] 

SALVETAT.     [HIibault.] 

SALZBURG,  a  crownland  of  Austria,  formerly  the  duchy  of  Salz- 
burg, is  bounded  W.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria ;  N.  by  Bavaria  and  the 
crownland  of  Upper  Austria;  E.  by  the  same  crownland  and  Styria; 
and  S.  by  Illyria.  The  area  is  2639  square  miles;  and  the  population 
in  1850  was  146,007.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  covered  by  the 
None  Alps,  which  on  its  southern  frontier  branch  out  from  the 
Rhntian  Alps.  High  mountains  screen  the  valley  of  the  Salzaoh  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  numerous  lateral  valleys  open  into 
it,  divided  from  each  other  by  branches  of  the  principal  chains,  and 
traversed  bv  rapid  torrents.  The  principal  valley,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  that  has  been  formed  by  nature,  and  adorned  by  the  industiy 
of  man,  begins  in  the  western  comer  of  the  country,  rons  first  to  the 
east,  then  to  the  north,  and  is  inclosed  on  the  right  side,  along  the 
southern  frontier,  by  lof^  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  central 
Alpine  chain,  which  passing  through  the  Tyrol,  to  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Salzbuxg,  forms  an  almost  unintermpted  chain  of  gkciers,  here 
called  Kees,  vidth  all  the  varieties  of  Swiss  scenery,  defiles^  avalanches 
oaaoadea^  lakes,  &a    Some  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  pei{ 


petoal  soow.  The  ohain  of  calcareous  rocks  which  accompanies  the 
oentral  Alps  to  the  nortli  forms  the  frontier  on  the  other  sides,  and  its 
highest  points  are  8382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country 
is  open  to  the  north  only  where  the  Salwtch  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  forms  a  fruitful  plain,  which  however  is  marshy  in  some 
parts.  The  Salzsch,  the  principal  river,  is  a  feeder  of  the  Inn.  The 
lakes  are  numerous ;  that  called  the  Zellersee  is  ten  miles  long  and 
above  two  miles  broad.  Of  the  many  mineral  waters,  the  hot  sprin|p 
of  Gastein  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  cascade  of  the  Krimmler 
Ache,  about  5  miles  above  Uie  village  of  Wald  in  the  south-westem 
angle  of  the  province,  is  the  most  striking  in  Austria;  the  torrent 
falls  in  five  breaks  from  the  height  of  above  two  thousand  feet,  forming 
at  last  a  magnificent  arch.  There  are  other  very  fine  cascades.  The 
climate  is  severe.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  SaLsburg 
the  hills,  which  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  south,  are  covered 
with  snow  by  the  end  of  September,  though  it  does  not  lie  perma- 
nently till  November.  In  the  south  the  winter  lasts,  with  little  inter* 
mis8ion,  from  the  bsginning  of  November  till  April,  and  storms  and 
froata  do  not  cease  till  the  end  of  Jun&  The  heat  in  summer  is 
very  great  in  the  valleys,  and  vegetation  is  rapid.  Most  of  the 
valleys  are  very  fruitful,  and  produce  com,  flax,  and  frdit, 
which  thrives  even  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  middle  moun- 
tain region  is  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  larch,  and  pine^  and  the 
upper  with  fine  Alpine  pastures,  which  afford  subsistence  to  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  and  to  a  breed  of  remarkably  strong  and  Isige  horses. 
There  are  chamois  goats,  marmots,  bustards,  and  heath-cocks.  The 
corn  produced  is  in  general  of  excellent  quality,  but  not  sufficient  for 
the  home  consumption.  The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  rock  crystal,  marble^ 
saltpetre,  salt,  sulphur,  asbestos,  and  serpentina  The  once  cele- 
brated mines  of  gold  and  silver  now  yield  little ;  those  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  arsenic  are  very  productive,  and  the  salt-works  and  marbla- 
quarries  are  very  important.  The  country  people  make  their  own 
clothing.    The  inhabitants  are  a  robust  race. 

In  ancient  times  Salsburg  was  inhabited  by  the  Celts,  who,  as 
dwellers  on  the  Tauem  (which  is  the  name  they  still  give  in  their 
language  to  the  mountains),  were  called  by  the  Romans  TauriscL 
Salzburg  was  in  the  province  of  NorieiuB,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Hadrian  planted  a  colony  in  Juvavium,  or  Juvavia,  the  old  capital  of 
Norioum,  which  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  city  of  Salzburg  now 
stands.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  ruin  of  Juvavia, 
which  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  HerulL  The  country  was 
nearly  a  desert  when  the  pious  Scotchman,  Hrodbert  (Rupredit  or 
Rupert),  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  con- 
verted the  natives  to  Christianity.  A  monastery  and  church  were  built 
for  him  in  Salzburg,  and  richly  endowed.  Arno,  the  seventh  successor 
of  St.  Rupert^  was  raised  in  798,  by  Pope  Leo  III,  to  the  archiepisoops^ 
dignity. 

SALZBURG,  the  capital  of  the  crownland  of  Salzburg  in  Austria, 
is  situated  in  47'  48'  10"  N.  lat.,  18^  1'  82"  £.  long.,  on  the  banks  cf 
the  Salza  or  Saliaoh,  over  whi«h  there  is  a  bridge  870  feet  long  and 
4  0  feet  wide.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Germany. 
The  city  is  surrounded  with  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  which 
form  a  noble  background  to  the  view.  The  river  runs  between  two 
isolated  mountains  of  breccia,  the  Monchsbexg  on  the  left  and  the 
Capucinerbeig  on  the  right,  leaving  in  many  planes  only  a  narrow 
space  on  the  banks,  on  wluch  the  city  is  built  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  squares  small,  but  regular.  The  houses  are 
built  of  red  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  with  flat  roofs. 
The  archbishops  adorned  the  city  wiUi  so  many  splendid  buildings, 
chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  that  Salzbuig  was  celled  Little  Roma  It 
is  surronnded  with  walls  and  bastions,  and  has  eight  gates,  one  of 
which,  called  the  new  gate,  is  a  tunnel  out  through  the  Monohsbeig, 
415  feet  long,  89  feet  high,  and  22  feet  broad.  Salzbuig  gives  title  to 
an  archbishop  sinoe  A.IX  798.  The  university,  founded  ia  1620,  was 
abolished  in  1800,  and  a  lyoeum  or  academy  established  in  its  stead, 
which  has  a  library  of  38,000  volumes,  20  professors,  and  810  pupils 
(in  1850),  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  geological  museum.  The  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  has  a  library  ot  40,000  volumes.  The  city  hsa  a 
theatre,  four  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  many  other  charitable 
and  useful  public  institutions.  The  cathedral  is  built  (1614-68)  in 
the  Roman  style,  with  a  facade  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  building 
of  great  ar^tectural  merilC  adorned  with  many  statues  of  while 
marble,  and  good  paintings.  St.  Peter's  church  contains  the  tombs  oC 
Haydn  and  St.  Rupert.  In  the  cemetery  at  the  back  of  this  church  is 
shown  the  original  cell  occupied  by  St.  Rupert^  who  introdnoed 
Christianity  into  this  part  of  Europe :  he  died  A.IK  623.  The  oell  is 
now  inclosed  in  the  chapel  of  St.-iEgidius.  The  university  churoh, 
built  in  1696-1707,  is  in  a  mixed  Greek  and  Roman  style.  St  Mar- 
garet's, a  handsome  edifice^  was  built  in  1485.  The  Benedietine 
ohuroh  has  some  beautiful  painted-gbas  windows  executed  in  1480. 
The  palace  calkd  the  Winter  Reaidenoe  is  a  yeiy  extensive  building 
ornamented  with  columns :  it  Is  now  used  for  public  offices*  The 
squaze  in  front  of  it  is  adorned  with  the  finest  fountain  in  Qermany, 
45  feet  hi^^  made  ei^irely  of  white  marble.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  squaM  ia  a  magpuficent  nalaee  called  the  Neuban,  now  belonging 
to  the  empefor.  The  town4on8e  and  the  palace  of  Gonnt  Eerenbnig 
are  also  splendid  buildings.    The  stables  for  180  horses  are  aoconnted 
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the  hundiomeBt  in  Europe  A  etream  called  the  Alberbaoh  flows 
through  them ;  the  racks  are  of  white  marble.  Two  fine  riding  Bohools, 
one  for  the  summer,  and  one  for  the  winter,  are  attached  to  the 
otablei.  Thero  are  manj  other  buildings  that  deserre  notice,  for 
instance  some  of  the  26  churches,  the  palace  of  Mirabell,  and  the  church 
of  St  Sebastian,  both  rebuilt  since  the  fire  of  1818,  which  destroyed 
part  of  the  city.  In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Sebastian  is  the  grays  of 
Paracelsus,  who  died  here  A.D.  1541.  A  bronae  statue  of  Mozart  (a 
natiTc  of  Salzburg)  by  Schwanthaler  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hichaels-Platz.  Salzburg  is  rich  in  Roman  antiquities,  including 
baths  and  fine  mosaics.  The  fortress  of  Hohensalza,  commanding  the 
town,  from  which  there  is  a  most  interesting  prospect,  is  now  used  as 
a  barrack.  There  are  in  the  town  one  military  and  three  civil  hospitals, 
an  hospital  for  incurable  patients,  several  schools,  and  many  other 
useful  and  charitable  institutions.  The  inhabitants,  about  18,000  in 
number,  manufacture  calicoes,  leather,  and  hardware.  Two  large  fairs 
are  held  annually  in  the  town,  which  has  an  important  transit  trade 
between  the  eastern  Austrian  provinces  and  Bavaria,  and  between 
^varia  and  Italy.  The  environs  of  Salzburg  embrace  a  great  variety 
of  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. 

SALZWEDEL.    [Kaodebubg.] 

SAMAR.    [PHiLTFFnrES.] 

SAMARA.    [SiHBiBSK.] 

8AMARANO.     TJava.] 

SAMARCAND.    [Bokhaba.] 

SAMARIA.    [Palestine.] 

8AMB0R.     [O  ALicLv^  Austrian.  ] 

BAMBRE.    [Atsme;  Meuse  River;  Nord.] 

SAMUI  ISLAND.     [Siam.] 

SAMEN  MOUNTAINa    [Abtssinia.] 

SAMFORD,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  has  been 
constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  of  Samford  is  bounded 
N.  by  Bosmere  and  Claydon  hundred,  £.  by  the  river  Orwell,  S.  by 
the  river  Stour,  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of  Oosford.  The  hundred  and 
union  comprise  28  parishes,  with  an  area  of  50,280  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  12,498. 

SAMNIUM,  or  territory  of  the  Samnites,  an  ancient  nation  of  central 
Italy,  comprised  an  extensiye  tract  of  countnr  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Vultumus, 
Tamarus,  and  Calor,  towards  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  those  of  the 
Sams,  Tifemus,  Trinius,  and  Frento,  towards  the  Adriatic,  and  corres- 
ponding to  the  present  provinces  of  Sannio  and  Principato  Ultra,  and 
parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro.  and  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  in  the  kingdom  of 
X^'aples.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Peligni  and  Marrucini,  and  by  the 
Adriatic,  for  the  Frentani,  who  extended  along  the  coast  of  that  sea, 
formed  part  of  the  Samnite  confederation,  and  were  also  of  Sabine 
origin;  £.  by  Apulia  and  Lucania;  S^  by  the  Campanians,  being 
divided  from  the  latter  by  the  ridges  of  Tifata  and  Taburnus;  and 
W.  by  Latium  and  the  country  of  the  Man!  The  Samnites  were 
originally  a  colony  of  the  Sabini,  which  migrated  in  remote  tlmes^ 
probably  before  the  building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus 
and  the  Tamarus,  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  plains 
of  Apulia,  and  on  the  other  to  uiose  of  Campania.  They  were  an  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their  numbers  increased  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence,  they  followed  the  custom  of  their  Sabine 
ancestors,  and  sent  forth  colonies,  which  were  the  origin  of  the 
Lucanians,  who  gradually  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Samnites  were  divided  into  several  nations  or 
tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Pentri,  Caudini,  Caraceni,  Hirpini,  and 
Frentani,  the  three  fint  of  which  inhabited  the  country  designated  by 
the  name  of  Sabinium  Proper,  having  the  Frentani  on  the  north,  and 
the  Hirpini  to  the  south-east  Their  principal  towns  were : — Bovianumf 
the  head  town  of  the  Pentri  (Livy,  ix.  81),  near  the  modem  Bojano,  at 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mount  Matese,  near  the  source  of  the  Tifemus ; 
part  of  the  walls,  formed  of  irregular  polygonal  stones,  still  remains^ 
Bovianum  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Uie  9th  century; 
its  site  is  covered  with  a  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in  which  ancient  remains 
have  been  found.  The  modem  Bojano  stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  lowest  o£bhoots  of  Mount  Matese.  jBsemia,  now  leemiOf  on  the 
opposite  or  western  side  of  the  Matese  ridge.  AUifcs,  south  of 
JEsemia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  The  modem  Alife,  which 
occupies  the  ancient  site,  still  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  llie  ancient 
walls,  gates,  and  many  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  including  ruins  of 
a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  baths,  still  remain.  Maluentum,  after- 
wards called  Beneventum.  [Benbysmto.]  Cavdiwn,  long  since 
destroyed,  stood  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  little  river  Isclero,  21 
Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  11  miles  from  Beneventum.  It  gave 
same  to  the  pass  or  passes  called  Furculae  Caudinae,  where  the  Samnites 
compelled  the  Roman  army  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  B.0. 82 1 .  ^clanum, 
in  the  countiy  of  the  Hirpini ;  its  remains  are  within  a  mile  of  Mira- 
bella,  at  a  place  called  he  Grotte,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to 
Puglia.  Near  this  place  are  the  celebrated  Amsaneti  Lakes,  of  which 
Virgil  gives  a  fine  description  (*  Mn.,'  vii.  563),  Teluia,  now  Telese, 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Caloreu  At^Mena,  or  Alfidena,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Caraceni,  on  a  hill  above  the  left  hank  of  the  Sagrua  or 
Sangro,  5  miles  above  Castel  de  Suigra  The  remains  of  its  massive 
walls  prove  it  to  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  A  village 
called  Alfidena  perpetuates  the  name,  but  does  not  stand  on  the  ancient 


site.  Tauraiium,  on  the  river  Calore,  where  there  are  considerable 
remains,  and  several  sepulchral  inscriptions  near  the  modem  village  of 
Taurasi.  Pyrrhus  was  here  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus.  Compia, 
now  Conza,  in  a  strong  position  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus 
or  Ofanto.  Hannibal  occupied  it  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (B.a  216)  and  deposited  in  it  his  baggage  and  plunder.  It  was 
a  municipal  town  under  the  empire,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
strength  and  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  10th  centuiy  it 
became  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  which  it  still  is,  although  the 
modern  town  of  Conza  has  no  more  than  1200  inhabitants  Scepinum, 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Bovianum.  AbelUnum,  now  Aveluno. 
Larinum,  commonly  placed  in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  seems  to 
have  had  an  independent  territory,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Tifemus  (Bifemo)  and  the  Frento  (Fortore).  It  continued  to 
exist  till  A.D.  842,  when  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  site 
abandoned  for  one  about  a  mile  to  the  westward,  where  the  modem 
city  of  Larino  stands.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  cover  the  summit 
of  a  hill  called  Monterone,  and  comprise  portions  of  the  walls,  one  of 
the  gates,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  large  building  supposed  to  have 
been  the  senate  house.  Histonium,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  II  Vasto.  Anxantunf  the  remains  of  which  are  on  a  hill  near  the 
town  of  Lanciano.  Ortona,  which  has  retained  its  name,  and  was  the 
chief  fortified  town  of  the  FrentanL    [Abbdzzo.] 

The  Samnites  brought  at  various  times  as  many  as  80,000  armed 
men  into  the  field.  Their  chief  strength  consisted  in  their  infantry. 
Their  government  appean  to  have  been  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  in  which 
the  priests  exercised  a  great  influence.  Livy  (ix.  40)  describes  the 
army  of  the  Samnites  as  splendidly  accoutred ;  and  (x.  46)  he  speaks 
of  two  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  coined  copper  taken  from  them 
by  the  younger  Papirius ;  all  which  shows  that  the  Samnites  were  no 
longer  a  rustic  people.  But  they  never  became  effeminate  and  corrupt 
like  the  Campanians,  and  they  retained  to  the  last  their  character  for 
hardiness,  perseverance,  and  devotedness  to  their  country.  Each  of 
the  nations  of  Samnite  race  had  its  own  independent  government,  its 
magistrates,  and  its  comitia.  The  chief  magistrate  of  each  nation 
was  styled  Meddix  Tuticus,  an  Oscan  denomination,  as  the  Samnites 
appear  to  have  spoken  a  dialect  of  the  Oscan,  and  to  have  used  Oscan 
cnaracten.  It  was  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as  resistance 
to  a  common  invader,  that  the  various  Samnite  states  acted  in  concert, 
and  then  only  for  a  time. 

Between  the  yean  440  and  423  b.o.,  the  Samnites  attacked  the 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  in  the  plains  of  the  Osci  or  Opici  about 
half  a  century  before,  and  who  had  founded  or  colonised  Vultumum. 
This  town  the  Samnites  took  and  named  Capua.  (Livy,  iv.  87.) 
[Cafua.]  About  B.O.  340  the  fint  war  broke  out  between  the  Sam- 
nites and  the  Romans.  After  defeating  the  Sidicini,  who  were  aided 
by  the  Campanians  of  Capua,  the  Samnites  overran  the  Campanus 
Ager,  and  laid  siege  to  Capua.  The  Campanians  then  sent  ambassa- 
don  to  the  Roman  senate  to  ask  for  aid  against  their  formidable 
enemies,  to  which  the  senate  objected,  that  there  existed  a  previous 
alliance  between  the  Samnites  and  Rome.  The  Campaniau  ambas- 
sadon  in  despair  made  a  solemn  surrender,  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  of  all  they  were  possessed  of  to  the  Roman  people. 
Upon  this  the  senate  sent  messengen  to  the  Samnites  to  request  them 
to  abstain  from  molesting  the  Campanians.  The  supreme  council 
of  the  Samnites  resolutely  refused  compliance.  The  senate  then 
sent  the  feciales  to  declare  war  against  the  Sanmites.  Two  armies 
were  ordered  out — one,  under  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  into 
Campania,  and  the  other,  under  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  into  Samnium. 
Valerius,  afber  an  obstinate  fight,  routed  the  Samnites,  who  abandoned 
their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans  acknowledged  that  they  never 
before  met  such  stubbom  enemies.  The  other  consul  having  entered 
the  confines  of  Samnium  by  the  valley  of  Saticula,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tifata,  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  who  were 
posted  on  the  heights.  A  legionary  tribune  named  Decius  Mus,  by 
his  intrepidity  and  quickness  in  marching  up  to  a  height  yet  unoccu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  was  the  means  of  extricating  the  Roman  army, 
which  attacked  and  defeated  the  Samnites.  A  third  battle  took  place 
near  Suessola,  in  the  plain  of  Campania,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
again  defeated.  The  two  consuls  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph.  Two 
yean  afterwards  the  consul  L.  ^milius  Mamertinus  entered  the 
countiy  of  the  Samnites,  who  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it. 

In  the  year  B.a  823  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Samnites,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Romans  besieging  the  Qreek  town  of  Palaeopolis, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of  Samnites,  but  which  the  Romans 
took  by  a  secret  understanding  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Samnites 
were  joined  by  the  Lucanians.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  being  appointed 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war,  his  master  of  the  hone,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  attacked  the  Samnites  in  his  absence  and  against 
his  orders,  and  defeated  them ;  but  for  this  breach  of  discipline  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  tiie  dictator,  and  only  saved  by  the 
interference  of  the  soldien  and  of  the  people  of  Roma  Papirius 
himself  defeated  the  Samnites,  who  asked  for  and  obtained  one  yearns 
truce ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  tmce,  the  Samnites  having  again 
attacked  the  Roman  territoiy,  the  dictator,  A  Comdius  Arvina,  with 
M.  Fabius  Ambustoa,  his  master  of  the  horse,  was  sent  against  them. 
The  Roman  army,  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  in  an  unfavourable 
position,  after  five  houn'  desperate  fighting  was  in  danger  of  being 
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totally  defeatod,  whan  the  Samnite  oayaliy,  seeing  the  hamge  of  the 
Bomans  moTing  away  in  the  rear  without  protection,  mahed  fonrard 
in  disorder  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  dictator,  who  expected  this, 
allowed  them  to  begin  plundering,  and  then  ordered  his  own  cayalry, 
which  he  had  kept  in  reserve,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  horse,  which 
were  cut  to  pieces.  The  Roman  oavahy  then  returning,  attacked  the 
Samnite  infiuitiy  in  the  rear,  while  the  Roman  legions  pressed  them 
in  front  with  renewed  ardour.  At  last  the  flamnitei  gave  way,  and 
the  defeat  was  complete.    (Livy,  viil.  23,  39.) 

In  the  following  year,  aa  821,  the  Samnites  having  made  gr^it 
preparations  for  war,  g^ve  the  command  of  their  forces  to  Caius 
rontius,  son  of  Herennius,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  already 
served  against  the  Romans.  He  placed  his  troops  in  ambuscade  in  a 
dofile  between  Mount  Tabumus  and  an  oflEwt  of  the  Tifata  ridge, 
through  which  flows  the  small  river  Isclerus,  an  affluent  of  the  Yul- 
tumus.  This  was  the  direct  road  for  the  Roman  army,  which  was 
posted  at  Calatia,  north  of  the  Vultumus,  to  proceed  by  to  Maluen- 
tum.  [Bjenbyento.]  Pontius  sent  emissaries  disguised  as  shepherds 
towards  the  Roman  outposts,  who,  being  seized  and  questioned,  said 
that  the  Samnite  forces  were  then  engaged  in  besieging  Luceria,  a  town 
of  Apulia,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The  consuls,  T.  Yeturius 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius,  after  some  consultatiou,  resolved  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Luceria  by  the  most  direct  way,  which  was 
across  the  Vultumus,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isclerus,  and  then 
through  the  defile  towards  Maluentum.  Advancing  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  they  came  to  a  little  valley  between  the  mountains,  and  farther 
on  to  another  narrow  defile,  which  they  found  barricaded  with  trunks 
of  trees  and  pieces  of  rock ;  and  looking  up  they  saw  the  Samnites 
posted  on  the  hills.  The  Romans  thought  of  retracing  their  steps,  and 
recrossing  the  little  valley ;  but  they  found  the  other  narrow  pass, 
leading  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  also  barricaded  and  defended. 
The  consuls  then  ordered  the  army  to  encamp  in  the  plain  atad  to 
fortify  themselves.  The  Romans,  after  attemptmg  to  break  through 
the  surrounding  enemy,  and,  feeling  the  want  of  provisions,  sent 
messengers  to  ask  for  honourable  conditions.  Pontius  told  them 
that  they  must  consider  themselves  his  prisoners,  and  as  such  give 
up  their  arms  and  file  ofi*,  under  a  yoke,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
Sanmite  army,  after  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  return  home ; 
and  this,  the  greatest  disgrace  that  ever  befell  the  armies  of  Rome, 
they  submitted  to.  The  spot  on  which  this  transaction  occurred 
became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Furculn  Caudinn  (Caudine  Forks), 
from  its  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudium.  The  war  was  con- 
tinued with  varying  success,  but,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  till  B.O.  803,  when,  after  Uie  submission  of  most  of  their 
fortified  towns  and  tiie  defeat  of  the  Samnite  army  by  the  consul 
Postumius  Megillus,  who  lost  his  colleague  Minucius  Augurinus 
in  the  battle,  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted. 

In  the  year  B.O.  298,  the  Roman  senate  obtained  information  from 
the  Lucanians  and  the  Pioentes,  that  the  Samnites  had  uiged  them  to 
join  in  a  new  war  againt  Rome,  and  a  new  war  ensued.  The  Etniscans 
having  joined  the  Samnites  with  a  large  force,  in  which  were  auxiliaries 
from  Cisalpine  Gaut,  the  Romans  chose  for  their  new  ooosuhi  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  and  P.  Decius  Mus  (B.a  297). 
After  ravaging  a  large  tract  of  country,  Fabius  met  the  Samnite  army 
on  tiie  banks  of  the  Tiferaus,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Romans  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's  ranks ;  but  at  last  Fabius,  having 
sent  the  hastati  of  the  first  legion  round  a  mountain  to  attack  the 
Samnites  in  the  rear,  the  latter,  thinking  that  the  other  consul  with 
his  army  had  arrived,  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  8040  killed 
on  the  field  and  880  prisoners.  Decius,  who  had  marched  through 
Campania,  also  entered  Sanmium,  and  the  two  consular  armies  sprMd 
themselves  over  the  country,  which  they  ravaged  for  five  months.  At 
last  those  Samnites  who  were  still  in  arms,  being  unable  any  longer  to 
defend  their  country,  migrated  in  a  body  under  their  leader  Gellius 
Egnatius  into  Etruria.  For  several  years  afterwards  the  war  with  Sam- 
nium  however  gave  the  Roman  armies  occupation,  without  any  decisive 
success  on  either  side.  The  Samnite  host  which  had  migrated  into 
Etmria  fought  bravely  in  conjunction  with  the  Etruscans  and  Ghtnls ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  near  Seutinum,  the  Gkdlo-Samnite  army  spread 
disorder  into  the  Roman  ranks,  when  the  oonsulP.  Decius,  perceiving  the 
critical  moment,  devoted  himself  to  the  infernal  gods,  and,  rushing  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  This  act  restored 
confidence  to  the  Romans,  and  they  finally  routed  the  enemy  after  a 
severe  loss  on  both  sides.  In  the  year  B.a  298,  the  consul  L.  Papirius, 
son  of  the  former  conqueror  of  the  Sanmites,  marched  into  Samnium, 
and  laid  siege  to  Aquilonia,  near  the  Apulian  borders,  whilst  his 
colleague  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium.  An  army  of  40,000  Sam- 
nites, 16,000  of  whom  were  poked  men  and  bound  by  solenm  oaths 
to  fight  to  the  last^  moved  to  the  relief  of  Aquilonia.  Papirius, 
having  attacked  them,  met  with  a  desperate  resistance;  but  ultimately 
the  Samnites  were  routed,  after  losing  a  great  number  of  men.  The 
remainder  of  the  Samnite  infantry  took  refuge  within  Aquilonia, 
whilst  the  cavalry  rode  off  towards  Bovianum.  fioth  Aquilonia  and 
Cominium  were  taken  by  the  Romans  and  burnt.  Papirius  next 
besieged  Sepinum,  which  he  entered  after  a  brave  resistance ;  and  his 
colleague,  Carvilius,  took  Volano,  Pidumbinum,  and  Heroulaneum. 
The  snow,  which  fell  deep  in  the  mountains,  obliged  the  Romans  to 
evacuate  Samnium. 


In  the  following  year,  b.o.  292,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  Fabius 
Qurges,  son  of  Fabius  Maximus,  marched  against  the  fi«n«it<iii^  and 
was  defeated  by  them  with  a  severe  loss.  The  senate  proposed  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command ;  but  his  veteran  fkther,  deprecating  this 
humiliation,  offered  to  serve  under  his  son  as  his  legatus.  A  new 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were  finally  routed.  Pontius, 
the  conqueror  at  the  Furoulsd  Caudioao,  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
taking  Yenusia,  to  which  the  Romans  sent  a  colony,  tiie  two  Fabii, 
father  and  son,  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  senate  granted  to  Fabius 
Gurges  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  in  which  Pontius  appeared  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back  :  after  the  ceremony  he  was  beheaded. 

In  the  year  B.a  290,  the  Samnites,  worn  out  by  their  repeated 
defeats,  sued  for  peace,  which  the  Romans,  likewise  e]diausted  by  their 
dearly-bought  victories,  felt  disposed  to  grant.  The  consul  M.  Curius 
Dentatus,  being  charged  with  the  negotiation,  concluded  a  peace,  the 
conditions  of  which  are  not  known.  (Livy,  '  Epitome,'  xL)  In  the 
war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Sanmites  joined  that  prince,  after  whose  second 
retreat  from  Italy  and  subsequent  death  they  found  themselves 
attacked  by  two  Roman  armies,  under  their  old  antagonists  L.  Papi- 
rius Cursor  the  younger  and  S.  Carvilius,  who  utterly  defeated  them 
(b  c.  272).  It  was  then  that  Samnium  became  a  conquered  country, 
and  the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Maluentum  and  other  places.  In  the 
war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  -joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  CannsB,  but  the  Pentri  did  not  At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the 
Samnites  having  joined  the  Marsi,  Vestinl,  Peligni,  and  others  in  the 
common  league  against  Rome,  remained  last  in  the  field,  and  were 
defeated  and  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sulla.  The  devastation  of 
Samnium  by  Sulla  was  most  effectual;  the  towns  were  burnt  and 
raced  to  the  ground ;  Beneventum  alone  mm  spsred.  During  the  war 
of  Sulla  against  the  younger  Marius,  Pontius  Telesinus,  who  had 
joined  the  latter  at  the  head  of  40,000  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  stole 
a  march  upon  Sulla,  who  was  besiaging  Preeneste,  and  advanced 
within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which  was  witiiout  any  adequate  defence. 
SuUa  however  came  in  time  to  save  the  dty.  A  desperate  battle 
ensued :  the  Samnites  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans,  com- 
manded by  SulU  himself;  but  Craasus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  having  defeated  Carina,  a  Roman  officer  of  the  party  of  Marius, 
who  was  opposed  to  him,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Samnites,  who 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Antemne,  where  Telesinus  was  killed. 
Between  7000  and  8000  Samnites  surrendered  to  Sulla,  who  marched 
them  to  Rome ;  and,  having  shut  them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
had  them  all  butchered  in  cold  blood,  while  he  was  haranguing  the 
senate  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bellona.  The  remidnder  of  the 
Samnites  were  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the  taking  of 
Prssneste. 

SAMOGI'TIAf  an  extensive  tract  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
waa  bounded  N.  by  Courland  and  the  Baltic,  W.  by  the  Baltic  and 
Prussia,  and  B.  and  £.  by  Lithuania  Proper.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
Russian  govemment  of  Wilna.  The  inhabitants  have  retained  the 
peculiar  customs  and  language  of  the  Lithuanians. 

SAMOS,  an  idand  in  the  Archipelago,  situated  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  between  87"  85'  and  87'*  48'  N.  lat,  26'  36'  and  27*  8' 
K  long.,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  promontory  of 
Trogilium,  or  Cape  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Scala 
Kova  and  that  of  BalaK  Its  early  histoiy  is  mixed  with  fable.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  according  to  ancient  tradition  were  Carians  and 
Leleges,  with  whom  some  Lesbians  and  lonians  were  incorporated  in 
the  10th  century  B.a  Very  soon  after  the  year  B.a  776,  the  Samians 
became  remarkable  for  maritime  enterprise  and  commerce.  They 
traded  with  Sigypt  imder  the  protection  of  PSammetichus,  who  gave 
them  a  settlement  there :  about  B.O.  680,  a  Samian  merchant,  Coloous, 
made  a  sucosssful  voyage  to  Tartessus  (Herod,  iv.,  152).  During  this 
period  they  founded  several  colonies,  Samothrace,  Anoea,  Perlnthus, 
Bisanthe^  Amorgus,  and  joined  the  confederacy  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, called  the  F^ioniom,  consisting  of  twelve  cities. 

In  Uie  time  of  Cyrus  and  Piaistratus,  the  govemment  of  the  island 
was  in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  tyrants 
of  his  day.  He  extended  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring  states, 
Lesbos,  Miletus,  fta,  and  had  a  laiger  navy  than  any  other  Grecian 
prince  or  state  of  his  time ;  he  was  also  strengthened  by  his  alUance 
with  Amaais,  king  of  Egypt.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Sgypt  by 
Cambyses,  Polycrates  became  engaged  in  a  war  with  Lacedsemon,  in 
which  the  Spartans  were  finally  repulsed  from  the  island.  His 
increasing  power  at  length  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian 
monarch  Dariu9,  whose  Satrap,  Oroetes,  allured  him  by  treacherous 
promises  to  trust  himself  in  his  power,  and  then  murdered  him. 

glerod.  iii.  125 ;  Athenasus,  lib.  xiL,  540,  Cas.)  After  the  death  of 
olyorates,  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  who  appointed 
Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  as  governor.  The  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants  to  this  measure  led  Otanes,  the  Persian  general  in 
command,  to  order  a  general  massacre,  and  Samoa  was  delivered  up 
to  Svloson  almost  unpeopled.  Shortly  after  the  Samians  joined  the 
revolt  of  Ionia.  At  the  battie  of  Lade,  however,  they  treacherously 
withdrew  from  the  engagement,  to  obtain  favour  with  Darius,  to 
whose  empire  they  were  igain  made  subject,  but  were  released  from 
it  after  the  battle  of  Mycale. 

The  maritime  strength  of  Samoa  was  broken,  and  their  govemment 
made  demooratioal  by  Perides,  B.a  440.    After  the  battle  of  iEgott* 
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poUmi,  tlie  flfy»M*w  mutUhied  m  nege  from  Ljmnder,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Spartan  principles  of  goTernment  After  this 
time  the  Athenians,  LaeedsemonianSy  and  Persians  became  soooBSsirely 
possessed  of  Samosi  ^fter  forming  part  of  the  Egyptian,  Ifaesdonian, 
and  Syrian  empires,  it  was  finally  made  subject  to  Roms^  B.a  84. 
Samoa  was  afterwards  ih»  residence  of  Marcus  Antonius  mid  Cleo- 
patra, B.0,  32,  and  of  Augustus,  who  gave  its  inhabitants  a  titular 
freedom.    It  was  reduced  by  Vespasian  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  Samians  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  after  their  commercial 
eonneetion  with  Kgypt^  In  sculpture^  casting  in  bronze,  an^teeture, 
painting,  and  ship-building,  ^hey  were  eminent  The  ooins  of  Samoa 
are  very  numerous  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  earliest  autonomous 
coins  bear  the  head  of  a  lion  or  of  a  bull ;  a  winged  wild  boar  or  a 
prow  of  a  ship  are  common  reverses.  Juno,  with  her  attributes,  and 
Neptune,  Yulcan,  and  Minerva,  are  deities  represented  upon  the 
imperial  coins;  the  usual  rererse  is  the  archaic  figure  of  Juno,  which 
resembles  very  much  that  of  Diana  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus.  Pytha^ 
goras,  who  was  a  native  of  Samoa,  is  also  represented  in  a  sitting 
attitude  on  the  imperial  coins,  touching  a  j^obe  plaoed  on  a  column 
with  his  hand.  Other  types  are  Meleager  attacking  the  boar,  the  river 
Partheoius  personified,  Nemesis,  &a 

Samos  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  century,  and 
recovered  by  the  emperor  Leo  in  the  ISth.  It  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Qenoese ;  and  upon 
the  tdbing  of  Constantinople  (1453),  was  ravaged  by  Mahomet  II. 
Selim  granted  permission  to  colonise  the  island,  as  the  population 
had  been  much  reduced  by  frequent  piratical  invasions.  It  has  oon- 
tinued  ever  since  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  In  recent  times 
the  Samians  joined  the  Qreek  revolution,  but  were  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Tnriush  yoke. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  fh>m  west  to  east,  and  the 
circumference  is  about  80  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Asia  by  a  strait  called  the  Little  Bog^iaa,  about  six  miles  long, 
nowhere  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  full  of  small  islands. 
Through  the  island  in  a  directiou  from  east  to  west  runs  a  high  lime- 
stone mountain  called  Ampelus  by  Strabo,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  and  terminates  at  its  western  extremity 
with  the  height  of  Kerkis,  the  Mens  Ceroetius  of  the  ancients,  the 
loftiest  point  in  the  island.  The  mountain  sides  sre  covered  with 
pine  woods,  vineyards,  or  olive-grounds.  The  valleys  of  the  island 
are  fertile,  and  yield  abundance  of  wheat.  Marble,  xrcn,  silver,  lead, 
and  emery  are  among  the  mineral  products. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Ca(>6  Santa  Maria,  between  the  riven 
Metelenous  and  Imbrssius,  is  the  port  of  Tigani,  the  ancient  harbour 
of  the  city  of  Samos,  which  hss  an  artificial  mole  built  across  it  from 
north  to  south.  Herodotus  speaks  of  an  immense  mole  in  this 
harbour,  which  he  considers  one  of  the  three  works  most  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  island.  A  little  inland  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
milt'S  from  Cape  Santa  Maria  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Samoa.  It  was  situated  partly  on  fiat  ground,  and  partly  on  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Ampelus;  the  walls,  of  whidi  there  are  still 
remains,  are  cased  with  white  marble,  and  have  square  towers.  At 
about  60  paces  interval  they  inclose  a  quadrangular  space;  within 
them  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  with  the  seats^  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hilL  To  the  west  of  the  city,  towards  the  Imbracius,  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  60),  which  was  carried  through  a  mouutain,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  works  which  he  considered  most  worthy  of  admira- 
tion at  Samoa  Of  the  great  temple  of  Juno,  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  laigest  he  had  seen,  and  famous  for  ite  archaic  stotoe 
of  Juno^  which  is  represented  on  the  ooins  of  the  island,  hardly  any- 
thing remains  except  a  capital  and  base.  (Toumefort;  Leake,  'Asia 
Minor').  Opposite  the  old  city,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  is  the 
modem  town  of  Cora  or  Khora  (Xupa),  the  largest  in  the  island, 
containing,  in  Pococke*s  time,  about  12  sonll  churches  and  250  houses. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  city  is  a  laige  plain  called  Megalocampus^ 
which  has  become  a  stsgnant  marsh.  To  the  west  of  Cora  is  the 
river  Imbrasius,  on  which  is  the  small  village  of  Mily.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  river  the  land  juts  out  to  the  south,  terminstiog  in  Cape 
Colonna,  opposite  to  the  small  island  of  Samopoula.  To  the  west  of 
this  promontory  is  the  village  of  Marathrocampos,  about  40  miles 
distant  from  Fkitmos.  Three  miles  from  this  village,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Nicaria,  and  distant  from  it  about  12  miles,  is  a  hermitage 
called  Stb  Qeorge's,  with  a  grotto  near  it^  on  the  top  of  Mount  Kerkis, 
called  Panagia  Phaneromena.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  and  has  a  lake  at  the  top. 

Five  miles  from  Marathrocampos  towards  the  north  is  the  village  of 
Castany.  Proceeding  along  the  cosst  in  a  north-east  direction  we 
come  to  Carlovassi,  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  island  after 
ConL  The  port  is  a  bad  one,  being  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind. 
Three  miles  to  the  east  of  this  town  is  Fwni,  a  viUsge,  10  milssfh>m 
whidi,  in  a  deep  bay,  is  Vathi,  a  town  with  a  good  harbour  capable 
of  holding  «  large  fleet  There  is  a  small  harbour  4  miles  to  the 
north-east,  the  mouth  of  which  is  well  protected  by  little  islandsi 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Island  is  another  po^ 

The  soil  of  Samos  is  very  fertile,  and  prodocsB  wry  good  whie, 
though  this  was  not  the  case  fonneriy,  according  to  the  testuBony  of 
the  ancients.    The  muscat  grape  is  much  cultivated.    There  i»  good 


tunbar  mi  the  liiUs,  which  !■»«  furrissof  wUls  MsrUe  hi  aiKUidanoe. 
Samos  was  fonneriy  oelebiated  Ibr  its  potteiy.  Game  nboundi  in 
the  island.  The  inhabitants,  about  80,000  in  number,  are  neariy  sll 
QreeksL  Samoa  is  the  see  of  an  arshbisbop,  who  is  also  biahop  of 
Icaria. 

SAMOTHRA'CE  (SemendrA),  a  smaU  isbnd  in  the  .figean  Sea, 
opposite  the  month  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace.  Aoeordfcig  to  Herodo- 
tus (it  51)  Samothraoe  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pelaagians, 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  learnt  the  religious  mysteries  of  Uie  Cabiri, 
or  Gorybantes,  for  the  celebration  of  which  they  were  famous. 

In  Homer  the  island  is  usually  called  Samos  ('  IL,'  xxiv.  78,  753),  or 
the  Thradan  Samos  ('  IL,'  xiiL  12),  and  was  said,  according  to  some 
accounts,  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Samos  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  who  settled  there  (Pans.,  vii  4,  s.  3 ; 
Strabo,  x.,  p.  457);  but  Strabo,  who  did  not  believe  this  aooounl^ 
derived  its  name  from  samos,  which  meant  a  height,  or  from  the 
Saii,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ocrantry. 
Other  accounts  state  that  it  was  originally  called  Dardania,  and  that 
Dardanus,  the  founder  of  Troy,  passed  over  from  this  iahuid  to  Asia 
Minor.    (Strabo,  vii,  p.  331.) 

The  Samothracians  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  Invaded 
Greece,  and  one  of  their  ahips  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of 
balamis.  (Herodotus,  viiL  00.)  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  a  free 
state. 

Samothraoe,  according  to  Pliny,  was  32  miles  in  circumference.  It 
contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny,  from  which 
Homer  says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  It  is  above  6000  feet  high. 
The  island  has  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  2000.    0  IL,'  xin.  1 2. ) 

SAMPFORD.     [EssKx.] 

SAN,  RIVER     [Poland.] 

SAN  ANTONIO.    [Cafe  Vebd  IsLairM. 

SAN  BARTOLOMEO.    [Mkxico.] 

SAN  BLAa    [Mexico.] 

SA.N  CAKLOa     [Brazil.] 

SAN  CHRISTOVAL.    [Canames] 

SAN-DEMKTRIO.     [Abbuzzc] 

SAN  FELIPK    [AcoNCAQUA ;  Venuobla.] 

SAN  FILIPO  lyARGIRO.    [Catahia.] 

SAN  FRANCESCO.     [Braeil.] 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  ci4>ital  of  San 
Fraaeiseo  county,  State  of  California,  United  States  of  North 
America;  is  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  forming  the  southerly 
side  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  between  that  bay  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  87**  47'  N.  lat,  122**  26'  W.  long.  The  popula- 
tion, iriiich  was  only  150  in  1845,  was  omitted  from  the  Census  of 
the  United  States  in  1850 ;  but  in  1852  it  was,  according  to  the  State 
Census,  31,776,  of  whom  only  5245  were  females.  The  goveniment 
of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  county  assessors, 
street  commiBBioners,  Ac 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  present  citj  of  Son  Francisco,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  on  record.  But  the  place  is  not  devoid  of 
interest  in  other  respects,  being  one  of  the  earhest  settlements  of  the 
old  Spaniards  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  oonverting  the  Indians  to 
Christianity.  Their  fort,  or  stronghold,  called  the  Presidio,  was  fixed 
near  the  entranoe  of  the  bay,  on  the  southern  shore,  about  half  a  mile 
inland.  It  was  a  square  indosure,  the  sides  of  which  were  about 
300  yards  in  length,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  about  15  feet  high, 
pierced  for  mnaketiy.  Against  the  inner  sides  of  the  walls  were  the 
dweUings  of  the  settlers,  the  eentrs  being  left  clear  for  exercise  and 
military  evolutions.  The  walls  are  now  in  ruins.  From  this  primary 
settlement,  which  was  termed  the  Mission  Dolores,  emanated  the  five 
following  missions,  which  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
adjacent  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Presidio : — San  Francisco, 
founded  in  1776 ;  Santa  Claia,  1777 ;  San  Jos^,  1797;  San  Francisco 
Sokno,  1823;  San  Rafoel,  1827. 

He  town,  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  San 
fVanoisoo,  was  called  Terba  Buena,  or  Qood  Herb^  firom  a  plant  used 
as  a  beverage,  and  also  as  a  medicine,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the 
ricinity.  From  ita  foundation  the  mission  continued  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  till  about  1881,  when  in  the  political  disturbances 
which  distracted  Mexico^  the  Indians  were  driven  away  from  Yerba 
Buena,  and  the  settlement  soon  fell  to  ruin.  In  1839  the  site  was 
regularly  laid  out  as  a  town,  which  hnwcvor,  six  yean  later,  as  already 
mentioned,  only  contained  150  inhabitants.  But  about  this  time  it 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  advttnturoni  from  the  United  States, 
and  soon  became  in  efibot  an  Auiorioan  settlement,  though  still 
nominaUy  belonging  to  Mexico:  it  was  not  formally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  till  1848.  A  local  gov(»rnment  was  estabhshed,  similar 
to  that  which  prevails  in  the  towna  of  the  United  States ;  an  American 
school  was  founded,  sad  in  January,  1847,  an  'ordinance'  was  issued 
by  the  toWn  council  dirsoting  that  the  name  of  the  town  should  hence- 
forth be  Saa  BVondsoo,  instMd  of  Yerba  Buena.  Towaids  the  end  of 
1847  tlm  firat  discovery  of  gold  was  made,  and  soon  alter  San  Fianoisoo, 
the  port  of  Oalifomia,  experienced  the  most  extraordinaiy  influx  of 
adventurers  ever  heard  of,  aooompanied  by  an  unparalleled  rise  in  the 
cost  of  provisiflns  and  the  value  of  nionerty.  The  remaikahle  aoeiisa 
which  were  subsequently  witnessed  In  tne  town,  or  eity  as  H  had  now 
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come  to  be  designated,  ita  rapid  extension  in  every  direction,  the 
reckless  habits  and  ahnost  extiavagant  energy  of  the  strangely  diver- 
sified population,  are  too  familiar  to  neea  more  than  a  word  of 
reference.  Nor  less  well  known  are  the  terrible  conflagrations  which 
have  BO  often  laid  large  portions  of  the  city  in  ruins,  to  be  however 
restored  with  surprising  rapidity  to  £ai  more  than  its  previous  con- 
dition, the  opportunity  afforded  by  every  fire  being  seized  upon  to 
rebuild  the  destroyed  places  on  a  larger,  more  costly,  and  substantial 
scale. 

The  magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco,  on  which  the  city  stands  is 
described  under  California.  The  city  is  built  on  the  western  side 
of  the  bay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  forms  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  It  occupies  an  inclined  plane  of 
about  half  a  mile  in  extent  from  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  oity. 
The  houses  have  been  carried  far  up  these  hills,  and  a  shallow  portion 
of  the  bay  lying  between  two  projecting  points  of  land  in  front  of  the 
city,  has  been  filled  up  and  built  upon.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  broad  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  squares  at 
convenient  distances.  The  streets  are  now  tolerably  well  paved,  and 
many  of  them  are  laid  with  planks ;  well  lighted,  and  watched ;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  sanitary  supervision.  Several 
of  the  public  buildings  and  churches  are  comparable  with  those  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  but  the  city  is  still  so  entirely 
in  a  transition  state,  that  the  most  accurate  account  of  to-day  would 
be  inapplicable  a  few  months  hence.  Besides  the  churches  there  are 
several  schools,  general  and  marine  hospitals,  and  numerous  benevolent 
institutions.  The  warehouses,  stores,  and  shops  are  on  a  capacious 
scale,  and  abound  with  every  variety  of  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury.  The  hotels  are  among  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
place  as  it  now  is,  and  some  of  them  are  carried  on  in  a  very  costly 
manner.  There  are  also  numerous  eating  and  drinking  saloons, 
theatres,  concert-rooms,  lyceums,  and  other  places  of  amusement  or 
dissipation,  including  not  a  few  gaming-houses  of  various  grades.  The 
manufactures  of  the  oity  are  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  San  Francisco  are  very  great.  The 
bay,  which  is  8  miles  wide,  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  the 
natural  outlet,  not  only  for  the  almost  unparalleled  mineral  riches  of 
California,  but  of  a  district  the  extreme  fertility  of  which  has  as  yet 
hardly  begun  to  be  developed.  The  city  fronting  the  bay  is  now 
lined  with  wharfs  and  quays,  and  vessels  of  great  burden  can  lie  along- 
side to  land  and  take  in  their  cargoes.  Steamers  are  in  regular  and 
constant  communication  with  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  and 
with  the  ports  of  Central  America.  The  character  and  extent  of 
the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  have  been  given  pretty  fully  under 
California,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  details  here.  In  the  years 
subsequent  to  that  there  given,  there  has  been  a  considerable,  though 
fluctuating,  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
and  departing  at  San  Francisco,  but  the  returns  are  informal  and 
incomplete.  The  annual  dearances  of  shipping  from  the  port  at 
present,  average  about  500,000  tons;  the  entrances  somewhat  less. 
The  amount  of  gold  dust  annually  shipped  from  San  Francisco  exceeds 
In  vaJue  50,000,000  dollars.  Up  to  the  close  of  1853  there  had  been 
deposited  at  the  United  States  mint  and  branches,  gold  from  California 
amounting  to  207,316,177  dolhurs,  nearly  all  of  which  had  passed 
through  San  Francisco;  besides  which  a  very  lai^e  quantity  has  been 
received  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  direct  horn  San  Frandsco. 
Coal  is  found  near  the  city ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  good  limestone. 
Eight  or  ten  didly  and  several  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in 
the  city.    [See  CALivoBNUf  in  Supplement.] 

SAN-GEilMANO.    [Lavoro,  Tebra  dl] 

SAN  JoTaO  del  key.    [Brazil.] 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  RIVER.    [CaufobnU.] 

SAN  JOSfi.    [CALnroBNiA;  Co.sta  Rica.] 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  extends  between  30°  30'  and 
32"  S.  lat. ;  67''  30'  and  70°  20'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the 
province  of  Mendoza ;  K  by  that  of  San  Luis ;  N.  by  La  Rioja ;  and 
W.  by  the  republic  of  Chili.  The  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles  : 
the  population  is  estimated  at  from  22,000  to  25,000. 

The  province  lies  to  the  north  of  Mendoza,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
general  character  and  productions.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
described  generally  under  Argentine  Confederation.  Extending 
along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  San  Juan  comprehends  the 
northern  part  of  the  Yale  of  Uspallata  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
plain  which  separates  the  Paramilla  range  from  the  mountains  of 
Cordova,  and  contains  the  Lakes  of  Quanacache.  The  Yale  of  Uspal- 
lata is  barren  and  nearly  uncultivated.  The  soil  of  the  plain  consists 
of  sand,  and  is  without  grass,  but  covered  with  stunted  prickly  trees 
of  the  mimosa  kind.  It  is  quite  barren,  and  produces  no  kind  of  grain 
or  vegetables,  except  where  it  is  irrigated  by  the  sweet  water  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan  and  some  of  its  minor  affluents.  This  irrigation 
renders  the  land  exceedingly  fertile ;  without  any  other  manure,  they 
produce  most  plentiful  crops  of  wheat  and  maize.  The  ordinary 
crops  of  wheat  are  fifty  for  one,  in  better  lands  eighty  or  a  hundred 
for  one,  and  at  Augaco,  about  5  leagues  north  of  the  city  of  San  Juan, 
they  have  been  two  hundred  and  even  two  hundred  and  forty.  The 
distance  from  a  market  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  transport 
of  heavy  goods  through  desert  plains,  greatly  diminish  the  value  of 


thiB  fertility.  But  as  fruit-trees,  especially  vines,  succeed  very  well 
in  this  soil,  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  a  considerable  amount 
In  the  northern  district,  called  Jachal,  there  are  some  gold-hiines, 
whose  produce  is  however  not  very  great.  Like  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  San  Juan  is  a  federal  state,  owning 
little  dependence  on  the  central  government.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  junta,  or  provincial  assembly. 

San  Juan,  the  capitsl  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  de  Saa 
Juan,  in  81*  4'  S.  kt,  68*  57'  W.  long. :  population  about  7000.  It 
contains  the  government  house  and  other  publio  buildings,  and  has 
considerable  commerce,  being  the  mart  whence  the  wines  and  brandies 
of  the  provinoe  are  exported,  and  from  which  foreign  goods  are  dis- 
tributed  to  the  interior.  In  1883  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  by  which  three  churches  and 
several  other  public  buildings,  with  numerous  private  houseSy  were 
thrown  down,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  liveSi 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  REMEDIOS.    [Cuba.] 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  RIO.    [Mexico.] 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUR.    [Nioaraoua.] 

SAN  LORENZO  DE  LA  FRONTERA-    [Bolivia.] 

SAN  LUCIA.    [Jamaica.! 

SAN  LUIS  DE  LA  PUNTA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  extends  between  31*  and  85*  S.  lat, 
64*  and  67*  30'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  E.  by  Cordova,  N.  by  La  Rioja,  N. W.  by  ^m  Juan,  and  S.W. 
by  Mendoza.  The  area  is  about  86,000  square  miles.  The  population 
is  about  20,000. 

The  country  included  within  this  province  is  described  under 
Argentine  Confederation.  It  comprehends  that  immense  tract  of 
country  which  extends  between  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  on  the  west 
and  Cordova  on  the  east.  Its  north-western  part  runs  northward  to 
the  border  of  the  Great  Salina,  and  it  reaches  southward  to' the  country 
of  the  Ranqueles  Indians,  but  now  claimed  by  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  No  part  of  it  possesses  any  considerable  degree  of  fertility. 
The  greatest  number  of  the  widely-separated  and  isolated  settlements, 
consisting  mostly  of  estancias,  or  cattle-farms,  occur  along  the  road 
leading  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mendoza,  in  the  hilly  country,  where 
tracts  of  grassy  land  alternate  with  ridges  of  hills  and  sandy  deserts 
overgrown  with  mimosas.  As  the  grass  is  coarse  and  long,  the  pastures 
are  indifferent ;  still  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  are  abundant, 
and  are  exported  to  a  smnll  amount^  together  with  some  wool.  The 
com  and  maize  which  are  raised  are  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  scanty  and  widely-scattered  population.  The  country  between 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova  on  one  side,  and  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  on  the 
ether,  is  still  worse.  As  no  firesh-water  stream  runs  through  it,  it 
cannot  be  irrigated ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  is  a 
complete  desert.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot ;  rain  seldom  falls.  The 
gold-mines  of  La  Carolina,  about  60  miles  N.  from  the  city  of  San  Luis, 
have  ceased  to  be  worked ;  but  the  people  of  the  village  sift  the  alluvial 
soil  at  certain  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  collect  annually  a 
small  quantity  of  gold  in  dust  and  small  lumps  (pepitas).  Like  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  San  Luis  is  a  federal 
state ;  the  executive  power  being  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the 
junta,  or  provincial  assembly,  but  for  many  years  there  has  been  no 
really  effective  government. 

San  Luii  de  la  Punta,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  a  hill,  2417  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  88*  17'  S.  lat,  65*  46'  W.  long. ;  but  it  is  merely  a  straggling 
village-like  collection  of  mud-huts,  and  does  not  contam  more  than 
1500  inhabitants.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  province  above  the 
rank  of  a  haniTet. 

SAN-MARINO,  or  SAMMARINO,  is  a  small  repubUo  in  Italy, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  steep  mountain  with  its  offsets  and  valleys, 
covering  an  area  of  about  21  square  miles.  It  is  situated  within  the 
papal  province  of  Urbino,  and  about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  7600.  The  town  of  San  Marino  stands 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  an  old  castle  with  three  towers,  on  which  the  standard  of  the 
republic  waves.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  ill  paved:  the  streets  are 
steep,  and  only  practicable  for  mules  and  donkeys.  The  square  before 
the  town-house  is  large,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbouring 
Apennines.  The  church  of  the  Capuchins  contains  a  fine  painting 
representing  the  Descent  fW>m  the  Cross.  Outside  of  the  town  is 
II  Boigo,  a  suburb.  The  other  towns,  or  rather  villages,  which  give 
names  to  communes  are— Serravalle,  Montegiardino,  and  Faetano. 
The  inhabitants  have  cultivated  every  slip  of  ground  that  can  be  made 
productive ;  they  make  some  very  good  wine,  some  oil,  and  rear  silk- 
worms, the  produce  of  which  constitutes  an  article  of  trade.  They 
have  also  some  good  cattle.  They  import  corn  firom  the  neighbouring 
Papal  State. 

Marinus,  a  holy  hermit  from  Dalmatia,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  this 
mountain  in  the  4th  century ;  after  his  death  a  church  was  raised  to 
his  memory,  and  a  village  grew  up  round  the  spot.  In  the  10th 
century  it  became  a  wall^  town  by  the  name  of  *  Flebs  Santi  Marinl 
cum  Castello.'  It  seems  to  have  governed  itself  as  an  independent 
munidpali^.  During  the  wars  of  the  Quelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the 
people  of  San  Marino  took  the  part  of  the  latter.  About  the  year 
1291,  the  commune  of  San  Marino  being  summoned  to  pay  certain 
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dues  to  tbe  Pope's  vicar,  refused ;  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  a 
learued  judge  of  Rimini  called  PoJamede,  he  decided  that  the  commu- 
nity and  men  of  San  Marino  were  exempt  from  payment,  having  been 
of  old  independent  of  all  foreign  dominion.  From  that  time  San 
Marino  has  been  acknowledged  as  an  independent  state  by  the  popes. 
When  Napoleon  I.  overthrew  the  papal  government  he  respected  the 
independence  of  San  Marino ;  and  in  1814,  when  the  Pope  was  rein- 
stated in  his  dominions,  the  freedom  of  the  republic  was  confirmed. 
The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great  council,  formerly  com- 
posed of  300  anziani,  or  elders,  but  now  of  60  members — nobles, 
townsmen,  and  small  proprietors  in  equal  numbers,  named  for  life  by 
the  council  itself,  A  committee  or  council  of  12  is  appointed  from 
among  the  members  of  tbe  great  council,  8  for  the  town  and  4  for  tbe 
country  parts.  The  great  council  also  appoints  two  Capitoni  Reggenti, 
or  regents,  who  are  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic,  and  hold 
office  for  six  months  each.  Formerly  the  chief  representative  of  the 
republic  was  styled  a  Qonfaloniere,  and  changed  every  three  months. 
There  are  secretaries  of  state  for  the  interior,  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
for  the  finances.  Tbe  administration  of  justice  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer  not  a  native  of  the  state,  who  is  elected  for  three  years ; 
after  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  may  be  re-9lected  once  more  for 
the  same  period. 

SAN  MIGUEL  DE  IBARRA.    [Ecuador.] 

SAN  MIGUEL  EL  GRANDE.    [Mexico.] 

SAN-MINIATO.    [Fibenze.] 

SAN  NICOLAO.    [Cape  Verd  Islands.! 

SAN  NICOLAS  DE  LOS  ARROYES.    [Buenos  Aires.] 

SAN  PAULO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  Brasil, 
South  America,  is  situated  on  two  of  the  bead  streams  of  the  river 
Tiete,  in  the  plain  of  Piratininga,  at  an  elevation  of  2464  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  23''  83'  S.  lat.,  46°  45'  W.  long.  The  population 
is  about  22,000,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  San  Paulo  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Brazil,  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Portuguese 
in  1560.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  lined  with  houses  of  two  stories, 
built  of  '  taipa,'  which  is  a  frame-work  of  wood  filled  in  with  earth. 
The  public  buildings  are — the  palaces  of  the  governor  of  the  province, 
formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  and  of  the  bishop ;  a  spacious  cathedral, 
12  churches,  and  a  convent  of  the  Carmelites;  a  college,  schools,  &o. 
The  only  manufactory  is  a  government  establishment  for  making  fire- 
arms. Some  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  hats  are  made.  San  Paulo  is 
the  general  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  plain  in  which  it  stands. 
The  exports  are— maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  jerked 
beef,  hides,  horns,  and  tallow ;  the  manufactured  goods  of  Europe  and 
North  America  are  imported.  Santos,  the  port  of  San  Paulo,  is  42 
miles  S.W.  from  the  city ;  and  the  descent  to  it  is  so  steep  that  nearly 
all  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules. 

SAN  PEDRO,  Province  of.    [Bbazil.1 

SAN  REMO.    [Nice.] 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Republic  of.  Central  America,  extends  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  tne  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Conchagua  to  the  Rio  de 
Paz.  It  Ues  between  IS"*  10'  and  14*  15'  N.  Ut,  86*>  45'  and  89"*  45' 
W.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  E.  by  Nicaragua^  N.  by  Honduras,  W.  by 
Guatemida,  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  is  about  6880 
square  miles.    The  population  is  about  800,000. 

San  Salvador  is  the  smallest,  but,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  much  the 
most  populous,  of  the  republics  of  Central  America.  The  surface  is 
very  unequal.  The  main  portion  of  the  coast  extends  along  tbe 
Pacific  in  a  generallv  west-north-west  and  east-south-east  direction  for 
about  140  miles ;  while  on  the  east  a  smaller  poition  of  it  forms  the 
western  half  of  the  Bay  of  Conchagua.  There  ai*e  four  hai'bours — 
Acajutla  or  Sonsonate,  Libertad,  and  La  Union,  which  are  ports  of 
entry,  and  Jiquilisco  or  Triumfo  de  los  Libres.  Except  La  Union, 
which  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  and  is  extensive 
and  safe,  these  harbours  are,  properly  speiOdng,  only  open  roadsteads, 
hardly  accessible  during  the  rainy  season  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
south-west  winds.  As  far  northward  as  Libertad  the  shore  is  bordered 
by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  and  generally  level  land  from  10  to  12  miles 
wide ;  but  farther  north,  up  to  Sonsonate,  the  coaist  is  more  elevated 
and  broken.  The  interior  is  very  rugged,  being  broken  by  several 
short  ranges  of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  but  separated  into 
distinct  groups.  About  12  to  15  miles  from  the  coast,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  are  the  five  volcanoes  of  Apaneoa,  Yzalco,  San  Salvador, 
San  Vicente,  and  San  MigueL  San  Salvador  and  San  Vicente  are  the 
loftiest,  being  upwards  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
eruptions  of  San  Salvador  have  at  times  been  very  destructive ;  but 
Yzalco  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable,  from  its  unceasingly  active 
condition,  surpassing,  it  is  said,  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  impetuosity 
of  its  eruptions,  any  other  volcano  in  America.  Neither  of  the  other 
volcanoes  has  exhibited  other  than  very  slight  eruptions  of  late  years. 

The  rivers  of  San  Salvador  have  only  a  short  course,  and  are  in 
their  natural  state  of  little  importance ;  though  it  is  asserted  tiiat 
they  might  easily  be  rendered  of  great  service  for  irrigation,  and  some 
of  uiem  be  made  navigable  for  baj^es  and  other  small  craft.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Zempct,  which  rising  in  Esquipulas,  in  Guatemala,  forms 
for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  San  Salvador, 
receives  the  outflow  from  Lake  Guixar,  thence  crosses  San  Salvador  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  iallB  into  tiie  Paoifio  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.    It  is  a  deep  but  rapid  stream,  and  .the  bar 


at  its  mouth  prevents  vessels  of  even  moderate  burden  from  entering 
itb  The  other  larger  streams  are  the  Rio  de  Paz,  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  republic ;  the  Jiboa,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  the 
Lempa  and  Port  Libertad ;  and  the  Sirama,  or  San  Miguel,  all  of 
whicn  have  their  mouths  obstructed  by  sand-bars.  There  are  two 
lakes  of  some  size  in  tbe  state.  The  Lake  of  Guixar,  near  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  state,  has  a  circuit  of  about  80  miles,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Rio  Lempa.  It  is  said  to  commu- 
nicate by  a  subterranean  channel  with  the  much  smaller  Lake  of 
Metapa.  Lake  Ylopango,  about  6  miles  E.  from  the  city  of  San 
Salvador,  is  about  9  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide  :  its  only  outlet  is  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Jiboa.  Mineral-  and  thermal-springs  occur  very 
numerously  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  tbe  great  inequality  of  surface,  there  is  considerable 
variety  of  climate  :  as  a  whole,  it  is  warmer  than  in  Guatemala ;  but 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  healthy.  The  hottest  and  least  healthy 
part  is  the  low  tract  along  the  coast.  San  Salvador  has  great  agricul- 
turul  capabilities.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  in  some  parts 
remarkably  rich,  and  the  climate  permits  a  considerable  variety  of 
crops  to  be  profitably  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  an  industrious 
race,  and  more  skilful  agriculturists  than  the  natives  of  other  i>arts  of 
Central  America.  Nearly  all  the  available  land  in  the  country  is 
appropriated  to  individuals,  and  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  its 
cultivation,  though  now,  from  the  long  continuance  of  civil  dissension, 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  neglected  condition.  Maize  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent;  wheat  succeeds  well  only  in  a  few  places;  several 
varieties  of  frixoles,  and  most  of  the  usual  vegetables,  are  raised  for 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  people.  Oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  plan- 
tains, and  various  fruits  are  extensive^  grown ;  sugar,  cacao,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  succeed  very  well,  and  might,  were  the  country  in 
a  more  settled  state,  be  raised  largely  for  exportation.  Since  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California,  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sonsonate,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distilling 
rum  for  the  Califomian  market.  Indigo  has  however  always  been  the 
chief  Bouroe  of  wealth  to  San  Salvador.  During  the  Spanish  supre- 
macy, upwards  of  1,800,000  lbs.  are  said  to  have  been  annually 
exported,  and  though  the  quantity  raised  has  greatly  fallen  off,  it  is 
still  considerable.  The  coast  west  of  Point  Libertad  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Balsam  Coast,  it  being  the  only  place  where  the  article 
known  as  the  Balsam  of  Peru  is  collected.  This  part  of  the  coast  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indiana,  who  live  in  five  villages,  have  their 
own  chiefs,  with  a  kind  of  municipal  government,  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  the  produce  of  the  baluun,  which  they  collect  to  the  amount  of 
about  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.  annually  and  dispose  of  in  Sonsonate.  They 
also  cut  and  cany  to  Sonsonate  a  considerable  quantity  of  cedar-trees. 
There  are  large  forests  on  the  idopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 

Cattle  are  numerous,  and  of  a  good  breeds  sheep  do  not  succeed 
very  well;  hogs  are  everywhere  abundant.  Turkeys  and  fowls  are 
plentiful ;  but  there  lure  few  ducks  and  geese.  An  inferior  kind  of 
cheese  is  made  in  large*  quantities ;  butter  is  seldom  made. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  appears  to  be  considerable,  but  it 
has  been  very  imperfectly  developed.  Gk>ld  has  been  obtained  in 
several  places.  Some  rich  silver-mines  were  formerly  worked,  but, 
owing  to  the  general  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  they  have  been 
for  many  years  almost  entirely  neglected.  Excellent  iron-ore  ia 
obtained  near  Metapa.    Lead  and  copper  have  also  been  found. 

The  only  manufactures  are  of  the  common  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  They  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  cutlery, 
and  iron  ware,  and  some  of  them  used  to  be  in  considerable  request 
throughout  Central  America.  The  foreign  trade  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  The  exports  in  1852  amounted  in  value  to  700,000 
dollars;  the  imports  to  1,360,000  dollars. 

San  Salvador  is  divided  into  four  departments,  which  are  named 
after  their  respective  capitals— San  Salvador,  San  Viceute,  San  Miguel, 
and  Santa  Anna.  In  all,  the  republic  contains  6  principid  towns,  142 
smaller  towns,  and  62  villages.  The  following  are  the  more  important 
places ;  the  populations  are  merely  a  loose  approximation  : — 

San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  de 
Aselhuate,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Lempa,  in  13**  44'  N.  lat,  89**  8' 
W.  long.  The  site  of  the  city  is  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  on  undulating  ground,  in  a  kind  of  valley,  surrounded  by 
high  hills  covered  with  wood,  among  which,  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  is  the  volcano  of  San 
Salvador,  which  at  different  periods  has  caused  great  devastation  by 
its  eruptions.  The  city  itself  was  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity, 
and  had  in  the  centre  a  plaza,  or  square,  three  sides  of  which  were 
lined  with  shops,  with  porticoes  before  them,  supported  by  a  colonnade; 
while  on  the  fourth  side  was  ^e  cathedral,  an  edifice  which  had  no 
great  daims  to  architectural  beauty.  The  population  was  about  20,000. 
But  on  the  zdght  of  the  16th  of  April,  1854,  the  city  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  killed.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  sad  catastrophe 
i^ere  had  been  slight  tremblings  of  the  earth,  but  as  they  caused  no 
misoliie^  little  heed  was  given  to  their  premonition.  On  the  evening 
of  the  night  named  however  the  shocks  l>ecame  more  frequent  and 
severe,  and,  being  unattended  with  noise,  the  inhabitants  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  many  of  them  assembled  in  the  great  square. 
1  At  length,  at  about  ten  minutes  to  11  o'clock,  a  violent  hei^ving 
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motion  of  the  eartli  occurred,  which  in  a  few  seconds  levelled  the 
cathedral,  churches,  unirersity,  and  every  other  public  building  in  the 
place.  Of  the  private  houses  a  few  were  left  standing,  but  these  were 
rendered  uninhabitable ;  and  the  wells  and  fountains  were  either  filled 
or  dried  up.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  as  we  have  said,  perished,  and 
of  the  survivors  many  fled  to  other  towns.  The  movements  of  the 
earth  continued  for  some  time  after  the  fatal  night ;  and  the  president 
of  the  republic,  in  his  address  to  the  departments  calling  on  them  to 
assist  the  destitute  citisens,  intimated  that  measures  were  to  be  imme- 
diately taken  for  the  selection  of  a  better  site  on  which  to  rebuild  the 
city ;  but  we  have  not  heard  whether  this  intention  has  been  earned 
into  effect  Some  manu&ctures  of  iron,  especial^  of  cutlery  and 
coarse  cotton  stufBa,  were  carried  on  here ;  and  some  sugar  and  indigo 
used  to  be  exported.  Sugar-plantations  are  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  are  also  extensive  orchards.  Mestisoes,  or  ladinoes,  as  they 
are  called  here,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Near  the  city 
there  are  some  warm  and  some  cold  rivulets,  wluch  afterwards  unite, 
affording  the  inhabitants  the  advantage  of  having  natural  batibs  of 
every  degree  of  temperature. 

8an  Migudf  some  distance  east  of  the  Rio  -Lempa,  population  about 
7000,  is  noted  for  its  fairs,  of  which  the  most  miportant  is  held  in 
November  after  the  indigo  crop. 

San  Vicente^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lempa,  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
extensive  plantations  of  indigo,  and  near  the  village  of  Istepeque 
excellent  tobacco  is  grown,  which  is  known  under  that  name  all  over 
Central  America. 

Santa  Anna,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  sea,  population  about  9000,  has  in  its 
neighbourhood  extensive  plantations  of  indigo  and  sugar;  in  the 
mountains  near  the  town  are  iron-mines,  which  were  formerly 
profitably  worked. 

SontontUe,  near  the  western  extremitv  of  the  state,  population  about 
8000,  carries  on  at  present  considerable  commerce  by  means  of  the 
port  of  Acajutla,  exporting  sugar  to  Peru  and  ChiU,  and  rum,  &c.,  to 
California  The  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  town  make 
very  beautiful  mats,  which  are  also  exported.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sonsonate  is  the  Tsalco,  a  very  active  volcano. 

The  other  more  populous  towns  are — Aguachapa,  Apastepeque, 
Cojutepeo,  Metapa,  Sacatecoluca,  Ac.;  but  none  of  them  requuws 
further  notice. 

San  Salvador  is  a  republic  with  a  legislative  chamber  of  25  deputies, 
but  the  government  is  really  vested  in  the  president.  The  history  of 
San  Salvador  is  similar  to  that  of  the  otiier  republics  of  Central 
America.  [Cobta  Riga  ;  Ouatehala  ;  Hoztduras  ;  Njcasaoua.]  On 
the  formation  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America, 
San  Salvador  became  one  of  the  federal  states,  and  its  capital  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  federal  government ;  but  the  union  was  speedily 
dissolved,  and  San  Salvador,  like  the  other  states,  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  like  them  its  progress  has  hiUierto  been  arrested 
by  constant  intenial  discord. 

( Juarros,  History  of  Ouatemala  ;  Haefkens,  Reuse  naar  CftMUtnala  ; 
and  Centraal  Amerika;  Baily,  OenirtU  America,  &c.) 

SAN  SALVADOR.    [Alsbsavdbia  ;  Bahia;  Batamo.] 

SAN  SEBASTIAN,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  and  capital  of 
Ouipuccoa,  one  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  is  situated  in  48*  19  N.  lat., 
2"*  W.  long.,  on  the  coast  of  .the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  low  peninsula,  or  tongue  of  land,  which  is  terminated  by  a  rocky 
conical  hill  400  feet  high,  and  is  flanked  on  the  east  side  by  the 
SBstuary  of  the  small  river  Urumea,  and  on  the  west  side  by  a  bay 
which  forms  the  harbour.  The  hill  is  named  Monte  Uigull  or 
Orgullo,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  by  a  fortified  castle  called  La 
Mota,  whence  the  hill  is  commonly  called  El  Monte  del  Castillo. 
There  are  other  defences,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  town  lies 
at  its  southern  base.  The  land-front,  850  yards  wide,  stretches  quite 
across  the  peninsula,  and  is  defended  by  a  solid  rampart,  strengthened 
by  a  lofty  casemated  bastion  in  the  centre,  and  by  a  half-moon  at 
each  end.  In  front  of  the  bastion  is  a  horn-work.  The  narrowest 
part  of  the  peninsula  is  still  farther  inland,  between  the  horn-work 
and  the  rocky  ridge  of  San  Bartolomeo,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
suburb  of  San  Martin.  The  flanks  of  the  town  are  protected  by 
ramparts,  one  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
other  is  27  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Urumea,  in  which  the  tide  rises 
about  four  feet  A  long  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  eostuary  of  the 
Urumea. 

The  town  has  been  mostly  rebuilt  since  the  two  sieges  of  1818. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  houses  generally  good. 
Besides  the  Plasa  Nueva»  which  is  a  handsome  square  surrounded  by 
elegant  houses,  there  are  other  squares,  several  churches,  and  three 
or  four  dvil  and  military  hospitals.    The  population  is  about  18,000. 

The  harbour  is  small,  but  secure,  and  is  defended  by  a  mole,  and 
by  the  small  rocky  island  of  Santa  Ckra  at  the  entrance.  There  is  a 
good  import  trade  in  English  and  French  goods,  and  an  export  trade 
in  com  and  other  produce. 

After  the. battle  of  Vitoria  Wellington  despatched  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  to  San  Sebastian,  which  was  then  defended  by  General  Rey, 
and  which  had  been  held  by  the  French  from  the  year  1808.  Qoneral 
Graham  commenced  the  siege  on  the  10th  of  July,  1818,  and  assaulted 
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the  town  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  without  suooess,  and  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  500  killed  and  wounded.  The  siege  was  then  suspended 
for  want  of  ammunition ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Soult  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  siege  was  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  81st  of  August,  when  the  place  was  stormed,  and  all 
the  defences  of  the  town  were  carried,  but  with  the  enormous  loss  of 
upwards  of  2500  killed  and  wounded.  The  castle  of  La  Mota  held 
out  till  the  9th  of  September.  In  1823,  when  the  French  invaded 
Spain,  to  put  down  the  constitutional  government,  they  sucoeeded, 
after  several  assaults,  in  getting  possession  of  San  Sebastian  by 
capitulation.  Afterwards,  during  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  auxiliary  legion,  under  G(eneral  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who,  in 
the  summer  of  1886,  resisted  several  attacks  of  the  Carlists,  who 
occupied  the  neighbouring  heights. 

In  l^e  article  BAsquB  Provinois,  Toloaa  is  stated  to  be  the  capital 
of  Guipuscoa,  but  since  that  article  was  written  a  decree  of  the 
Spanish  government^  dated  August  24, 1854,  announced  that  the  dty 
of  San  Sebastian  was  in  future  to  be  the  capital  of  Gulpuzcoa,  as  it 
had  been  from  1822  to  1844,  when  it  was  deprived  of  its  title  of 
capital,  which  was  then  conferred  on  Tolosa. 

SAN  SEBASTIAO.    [Bbazil.] 

8AN-SEVERIN0.    [Mackrata-b-Caukrinc] 

SAN-SEVERO.    [Capitanata.] 

SAN  TADEO,  RIVER.    [Patagonia.] 

SAN  VINCENTB.    [Capb  Vbrd  Islakds.] 

SANA  is  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Yemen  in  Arabia, 
situated  in  15**  5'  N.  lat,  44'  5'  £.  long.  Sana,  though  the  chief 
town  of  Yemen,  is  the  seat  of  an  independent  chief,  the  Imam  of  Sana, 
who  exerdses  authority  over  a  wide  district  around,  and  is  often 
opposed  to  the  Egyptian  government,  which  has  advanced  its  frontiers 
to  Beit-el-Fakih,  a  town  in  the  Jehameh,  about  midway  between  Sana 
and  the  port  of  Mokha,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Sana  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  elevated  table-land,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  higher  moun- 
tains. The  valley  thus  formed  is  about  nine  miles  broad,  but  extending 
uninterruptedly  to  the  north.  The  country  round  about  supplies  a 
considerable  quantity  of  coffee,  which  at  present  is  transmitted  to 
Hokha  on  camels ;  but  the  exactions  of  the  Egyptian  government  are 
■o  great,  that  it  has  been  considered  likely  that  the  traffic  may  be 
turned  to  Aden,  to  which  port  Sana  is  as  near  as  to  Mokha.  Coffee 
forms  almost  IJie  only  export ;  the  imports  are  piece-goods,  thread, 
and  twist,  Persian  tobacco,  glass,  silks,  spices,  and  sugar.  The  town 
is  walled  and  indifferently  fortified.  It  is  about  54  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  narrow  streets,  but  with  many  good  houses ;  those  of 
the  more  opulent  having  windows  of  stained-glass.  The  imam  has  two 
handsome  palaces,  both  built  of  hewn-stone  and  fortified,  in  the  town, 
and  there  are  about  twenty  mosquesj,  some  very  handsome,  and  many 
baths  and  public  fountains.  Across  the  principal  street  a  handsome 
bridge  has  been  thrown,  as  in  rainy  seasons  a  torrent  runs  down  the 
street,  but  occasionally  the  town  is  seven  years  without  rain,  and  is 
much  too  dry  in  general  to  be  healthy.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  40,000 ;  and  of  three  neighbouring  towns  in  the  same  valley,  Rodah, 
Wady-Dhar,  and  Jeral^  the  population  is  at  least  30,000  more.  In 
Sana»  and  probably  in  the  other  towns,  the  principal  part  of  the 
artisans  are  Jews,  who  pay  a  capitation-tax  for  pemussion  to  reside 
in  the  town  :  they  live  in  a  quarter  b^  themsdves,  and  their  number 
is  about  8000.  {Cfeog,  Journal^  voL  viii. ;  Journey  of  Mr,  J.  0,  CrtU' 
tenden  to  Sana,  1886.) 

SANCERRE.   IChir.] 

SANDBACH,  Cheshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Sandbach, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Wheelock,  in  58**  8'  N.  lat,  2'  21'  W.  long.,  distant  25  mUes  E.  by  S. 
from  Chester,  162  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road  and  by  the  North- 
western railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2752. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  m  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 
The  mani^acture  of  shoes  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  several 
silk-throwing  mills.  The  worsted  trade  has  declined.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  structure  in  the 
perpendicular  style,  erected  about  1400,  has  been  in  great  measure 
rebuilt  There  are  two  new  district  churches,  chapels  for  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  and  Warrenite  Methodists,  and  BisiptiBts;  National  and 
Infant  schools,  and  a  British  school  The  Grammar  school,  founded 
in  1577,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  2002.  a  year,  and 
had  74  scholars  in  1854.  Thursday  is  the  market-day  :  fairs  are  held 
three  times  a  year.    In  the  market-place  are  two  ancient  crosses. 

SANDEE.    [Galioia,  Austrian.] 

SANDGATE.    [Kent.] 

SANDIACRK  JDbrbtbhirb.] 

SANDOMIR    [Poland.] 

SANDOWAY.    FAbaoan.] 

SANDUSKY.    [Ohio.] 

SANDWICH,  Kent,  a  cinque-port^  market-town,  and  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  is  utuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Stour,  in  51^  16'  N.  lat,  1*  20'  E.  long.,  distant  12  mUes  E.  from 
Canterbury,  67i  miles  E.  by  S.  from  London,  and  93  miles  by  the 
South-Eastem  railwav.  It  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  council- 
lors, one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Deal  and 
Walmer,  ^turns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament      The 
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population  of  the  borough  in  1651  was  2966.  The  liTingi  are  im  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

Sandwich  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  is  an  original 
member  of  the  Cinque  Porte.  It  probably  aroee  out  of  the  decay  of 
the  Boman  RitupsB.  [Kent.]  The  name  Sondwic  occurs  as  early  ae 
665.  Canute  landed  here  m  1016  and  in  1029.  In  the  time  of 
Heniy  III.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  YL  the  French  took  and  plundered  the  town  three  times.  In 
course  of  time  the  harbour  became  choked  up  with  sand,  and  the 
town  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  revived  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Flemish  refugees,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  baixe 
and  other  woollens,  and  cultivated  the  neighbouring  lands  for 
vegetables,  flax,  and  canary-seed.  Sandwich  has  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament  since  Uie  42nd  Edward  III. 

The  town  stands  in  the  marsh  lands  which  border  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  about  two  miles  from  Pegwell  Bay,  into  which  the  Stour 
discharges  itself.  It  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water.    A  part  of  the  town  waU,  and  one  of  the  gates,  called  Fisher- 

gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  are  still  standing.  The  Stour  is 
ere  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge,  which  has  in  the  middle  a  swing-bridge 
to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels.  St  Clement's  church  is  a  massive 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  allies,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower 
rising  above  the  centre  of  the  church.  The  tower  is  of  Norman 
architecture,  supported  by  four  semicircular  arches  with  massive  piers, 
and  is  built  of  Caen  stone.  There  are  two  other  dtiurches  of  the 
establishment,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Kethodists, 
and  Baptists.  A  Ckammar  school,  founded  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  has 
two  exhibitions  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  which  however  are  not 
claimed,  and  the  school  is  at  present  without  scholars.  There  are 
Kational  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  an  ancient  almshouse,  with  an  income  of  800^  for  16  inmates,  who 
must  be  decayed  tradesmen  of  the  town,  or  the  widows  of  such.  It 
has  a  small  chapel  of  early  English  date,  with  lancet  windows.  There 
are  two  other  almshouse^  or  hospitals.  The  Quildhall  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  jail  is  a  well  built  and  commodious 
modem  building.  There  are  assembly-rooms  and  a  custom-house. 
The  port  extendi  from  the  North  Foreland  southward  to  Sandown 
Castle,  and  seaward  as  far  as  the  line  of  Goodwin  Sands,  having 
jurisdiction  as  a  Cinque  Port  over  Fordwiob,  Sarre,  Bamsgate,  Deal, 
Walmer,  and  Stonar.  Only  small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town. 
There  is  a  considerable  import  of  timber,  iron,  and  ooal ;  and  com,  flour, 
malt,  seeds,  hops,  fruit,  bark,  leather,  ashes,  and  wood,  are  exported, 
chiefly  to  London.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  wool-sorting  are 
carried  on.  A  oom-market  is  held  every  Wednesday,  a  cattle-market 
on  alternate  Mondays,  a  pleasure  fair  on  December  4th.  A  county 
court  is  held.  Near  Sandwich  are  the  remains  of  a  I^man  amphi- 
theatre, 210  feet  in  diameter. 

SANDWICa    [Canada.] 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  between  18**  55'  and  22**  20'  N.  lat, 
154''  50'  and  160"  40'  W.  long.  They  extend  within  these  limits  in  a 
slightly  curved  line  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  are  thirteen  in 
number;  eight  of  them  are  of  moderate  size,  and  t^e  other  five  smaU. 
The  larger  islands  are  Hawaii,  Maul,  Tahaurawe,  Banal,  MorokaJi, 
Oahu,  Tauai,  and  Nihau. 

MaiwaH,  formerly  called  Owhyhee^  the  most  south-eastern  island,  is 
the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  and  indeed  twice  as  large  ae  all  the 
rest  together.  In  form  it  approaches  to  a  triangle,  and  is  nearly  100 
miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  about  80  miles  wide  in  the 
broadest  part:  The  sur£ace  is  probably  about  5000  square  miles.  The 
interior  is  occupied  by  a  table-land  8000  feet  above  Uie  sea-level,  and 
almost  entirely  unknown,  there  being  no  road  over  it  from  ooe  ^de  of 
the  island  to  tiie  other.  According  to  the  scanty  information  collected 
from  the  natives  by  EUie,  it  is  chiefly  covered  with  lava  and  ashes, 
but  in  some  places  oveigrown  with  wanti-trees,  or  paper-mulberry- 
trees.  The  edge  of  this  table-land  toward  the  east  is  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea,  but  on  the  west  and  south  it  approaches  somewhat  nearer 
the  shore.  Near  these  edges  are  situated  three  volcanoes,  of  which 
the  highest^  Mouna  Kea,  is  near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-Und. 
Its  summit  attains  an  elevation  of  18,587  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
it  is  extinct  Near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  taUe-Iand  is  the 
Mouna  Boa,  whose  summit  is  13,175  feet  above  the  sea.  No  eruption 
of  this  mountain  is  recorded,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  extinct 
The  present  crater  has  a  circumference  of  about  six  miles  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  ancient  orifice  is  not  less  than  24  miles  round.  On 
the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  is  the  volcano  called  Kouna 
Huararai,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at  10,000  feet  It  is  still 
active,  the  last  eruption  having  taken  place  in  1800.  On  the  table- 
land there  are  many  other  conical  peaks,  which  are  evidently  extinct 
volcanoes.  But  the  most  remarkable  volcano  is  that  of  Kirauea, 
which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  ILuuna 
Boa,  but  properlv  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  table-land.  This 
volcano  is  not,  like  other  volcanoes,  a  conical  mountain,  but  a  depres- 
sion below  the  general  surface  of  the  slope,  of  somewhat  irregular 
shape,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides.  The  elevation  of  the  slope 
where  this  vast  pit  occurs,  is  8873  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
surface  of  the  volcanic  lakes  is  about  850  feet  below  the  upper  surface. 
The  crater  contains  two  lakes,  the  smaller  of  which  is  nearly  of  a 


oifcular  form,  sad  819  yards  aoroes ;  tiie  larger  is  1100  yards  long, 
and  in  one  ipixt  about  700  yards  wide.  These  lakes  are  vast  caldrons 
of  lava  in  a  state  of  furious  ebullition,  sometimes  spouting  up  to  the 
height  of  20  and  even  70  feet  The  fiery  waves  run  with  a  steady 
current  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour  south- 
ward, enter  a  wide  abyss,  and  fall  into  the  sea  in  Id"  11'  51"  N.  lat 
All  the  country  round  this  volcano  is  covered  with  lava.  The  volcano 
of  Kirauea  has  from  time  immemorial  been  prodigiously  activa.  In 
1787  it  overflowed^  when  a  dreadful  eruption  took  place,  and  lasted 
seven  days. 

From  the  edges  of  the  table-land,  which  are  abont  8000  or  9000 
feet  hi|^.  the  country  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  sea.  The  higher 
part  of  this  slope,  from  the  table-land  to  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  shore,  where  it  sinks  down  to  1500  feet,  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  several  species  of  acacia, 
which  attain  a  great  sise,  and  of  which  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are 
made.  The  underwood  is  trae>fera,  from  four  to  forty  feet  faiigb,  and 
clothed  to  the  top  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  climbing  plants. 
The  soil  on  which  these  woods  grow  lies  on  lava^  which  frequently 
rises  above  it  The  traot  which  lies  west  of  Byron's  Bay,  or  WaiiUcea, 
and  extends  towards  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mouna  ji^ea,  is  thickly 
inhabited  and  well  ctdtivated;  bat  nearly  contiguous  to  it  on  the 
southi  and  adijaoent  to  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  is  a  desert  of  rugged 
lava,  extending  40  miles  along  the  shores,  where  no  cultivation  occurs, 
and  which  is  only  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  north-eastern  coast  is 
bold  and  steep;  on  the  western  side  the  land  rises  with  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  shore. 

Byron  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  spacious  harbour,  which  lies 
south  and  north :  it  is  protected  from  the  north-east  wind  by  a  coral 
reef,  half  a  mile  vride,  which  leaves  a  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  fiithoms  deep.  It  is  the  best  harbour 
belonging  to  the  island,  and  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  shore.  On 
the  western  coast  are  the  harbours  of  Towaihss  and  Karakakoa.  In 
Karakakoa  harbour  Captain  Cook  was  killed,  in  1779. 

Maul,  or  Mowte,  is  sltpated  north-west  of  Hawaii,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  strait  24  miles  wide.  Its  Iwigth  is  48  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  29  miles.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses 
of  rock,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  and  united 
by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  which  is  nine  miles  in  width.  The 
larger  mountain  mass,  which  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
is  supposed  to  rise  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  contains 
only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  cultivable  land.  The  smaller  moun- 
tain mass  or  peninsula  has  a  fine  tract  of  level  land  along  the  south- 
]vestera  coast  At  the  back  of  it  there  are  well-wooded  slopes,  with 
broad  valleys,  which  terminate,  towards  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
in  deep  ravines.  The  mountains,  which  rise  to  about  5000  feet»  are 
also  well  wooded.  The  harbour  of  Laheina  nearly  in  the  oentre  of 
the  plain,  is  formed  by  two  low  projecting  rocks,  two  miles  distant 
from  each  other. 

Takawr€ap$  Ues  south-west  of  the  laiger  peninsula  of  MauL  It  is 
about  11  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  8  miles  wide  in  the  broadest 
part  The  surface  hardly  exceeds  60  square  miles.  Like  the  other 
islands,  it  is  composed  of  lava,  which  however  rises  only  to  a  moderate 
elevation.  The  soil  is  thin,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  grass. 

Ramaif  which  lies  west  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of  Maui,  is  separated 
from  that  island  by  a  strait  nine  or  ten  miles  wide.-  It  is  17  miles 
long  and  about  nine  miles  wide.  It  is  a  maas  of  volcanic  rocks,  but 
does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  A  great  part  of  it  is  barren,  and 
the  remainder  is  only  of  moderate  fertility. 

Morokai,  or  Morotoif  lies  north-west  of  Maui  and  north  of  Banai ;  it 
extends  40  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  7  miles  from  south  to  north. 
It  consists  of  one  mass  of  rocks,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  which 
rises  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea»  and  the  sides  are  furrowed  by 
deep  ravines  fuU  of  treea  Level  tracts  oi  small  extent  occur  along 
the  shores,  and  many  of  them  are  fertile. 

Oahti,  or  Woiihoo,  lies  north-west  from  Morokai,  and  extends  46 
miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  is  23  miles  across  in  the 
widest  part  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  islands,  and  the 
plaoe  in  which  the  foreign  commerce  is  oonoentrated.  It  contains  a 
laiger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  than  the  other  islands  of  the 
Sandwich  group. 

A  mountain  range  traverses  the  island:. it  begins  at  the  north- 
eastern point,  called  Mocapu,  and  runs  first  southward  and  afterwards 
inclines  to  the  south-west,  terminating,  at  Diamond  Point,  the  aouth- 
westem  cape  of  the  island,  in  a  hill  about  400  feet  high.  This  range 
is  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  with  the  valleys  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  covers  about  half  the  surfaoe  of  the  island. 
Another  mountain  mass  occupies  the  north-western  part,  but  it  is  not 
connected  with  the  chain,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  plain  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  Pearl  River  to  Waiarua  on  the  northern  coast,  a 
distance  of  nearly  20  miles.  It  is  called  the  Plain  of  Eva,  and  is 
fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  soil  consists 
of  a  deep  mould  resting  on  lava.  The  plain  of  Honolulu,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  extends  about  ten  miles  along  the  shore,  with 
a  width  varying  from  two  to  three  miles,  has  a  very  rich  aUuvisd  soil, 
and  is  carefully  oultivated.  Several  wide  valleys,  which  extend  north- 
ward into  the  mountain  range,  open  into  this  plain,  and  are  also 
cultivated  to  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  fr^m  the  shore,  whera 
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they  begin  to  be  narrow,  aood  to  be  indoeed  by  steep  moimtoiaB  on 
eaoh  fidde. 

M<mohUu  za  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  IslandB,  and  the  reeidenoe  of 
the  king.  It  oonaifits  of  a  oonaiderable  number  of  stone  hotxses  built 
by  foreign  merebaats,  and  numerous  hute  of  the  natiyes  not  arranged 
in  regular  streets.  The  harbour  is  small,  being  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  but  it  is  tolerably  deep,  and 
perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  by  a  ooral  reef,  which  extends  along  the 
shore  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yurda,  and  against  which  the 
swell  of  the  sea  breaks.  These  reefr  haye  a  considerable  width,  and 
are  dry  at  low-water.  A  narrow  opening  in  them  opposite  to  Honolulu 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  port^  which  howerer  is  not  deep  enough  for 
large  Tessels,  uxL  they  remain  in  th6  roadstead^  which  is  capacious, 
but  has  a  rooky  and  uneven  bottom. 

TcMoi,  or  Atool,  west-north-west  of  6ahu,  is  about  forty  miles  long, 
and  more  than  twenty-four  mfles  broad  in  the  widest  place.  It  is  a 
mountain  mass  sloping  on  all  sides  towards  the  sea,  where  it  terminates 
with  a  rather  high  coast.  Wide  valleys  run  from  the  shores  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  they  are  well  cultivated  end  fertUe.  On 
the  southern  eoast,  at  Waimed,  there  is  a  roadstead,  but  there  is  na 
other  anchorage  round  the  island. 

NihtkUf  or  Oneehow,  the  most  western  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  ia 
about  twenty  miles  long  firom  north  to  south,  and  seven  miles  across 
where  widest  The  most  southern  point  rises  abruptly  to  a  consider- 
able height;  but  about  five  miles  north,  the  rocky  mass  sinks  down  to 
a  moderate  elevation,  and  afterwards  rises  again,  but  not  00  high  as 
before.  The  inhabitants  make  a  great  number  of  painted  and  varie- 
gated mats^  which  are  extensively  used  in  all  the  o&er  islands,  and 
the  island  produces  abundance  of  yams,  which  also  go  to  the  other 
islands.    On  the  western  side  of  Nihau  there  is  a  very  good  harbour. 

CHfntUe,'-The  olimate  is  principally  regulated  by  tiie  trade-winds, 
which  during  the  summer,  or  firom  Imrch  to  October,  are  strong  and 
regular,  but  in  winter  light,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  calms  and 
south-westerly  winds.  The  rainy  season  occurs  in  winter.  In  summer 
the  atmosphere  is  usually  olear  and  bright,  and  in  many  places  on  the 
western  or  leeward  side  of  the  islands  not  a  drop  of  rain  fafis.  On 
the  eastern  or  windward  parte  however,  even  in  tUb  season,  seldom  a 
day  or  night  passes  without  a  smart  shower,  and  occasionally  heavy 
rainn  &11.  From  September  to  April  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less 
haspf,  obseore,  and  cloudy,  with  frequent  fight  rains  in  some  places, 
and  in  other  parts  heavy  rains  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance; 

The  heat  is  eonsiderable  in  the  lower  tracts,  but  perhaps  less  than 
might  be  supposed  firom  the  latitude.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  vast 
expanse  of  water  by  which  the  iriands  are  surrounded,  but  principally 
to  the  providence  of  the  north-east  trade-wind,  which  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  sweeps  over  and  about  the  islands  with  great 
velocity,  and,  having  passed  a  great  expanse  of  sea,  is  hut  from  being 
hot  In  the  eaatem  districts  the  thermometer  in  summer  seldom  rises 
higher  than  80"*  or  S2%  and  during  the  winter  not  higher  than  72*  of 
74" ;  but  the  lower  tracts  on  tha  western  side  of  the  mountains  are 
exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  in  those  parts  the  thermometer  fi*equentiy 
rises  to  88**  or  90*".  According  to  observations  made  at  Honolidu,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  that  place  does  not  exceed  75*  Fahr. 
In  general  tiie  tiiermometer  ranges  between  70*  and  88*.  The  greatest 
heat  experienced  was  88*,  and  l£e  least  61*  Fahr.  The  elevated  table- 
land in  the  interior  of  Hawaii  is  of  course  much  colder,  and  snow 
frequently  fiills  there.  In  the  lower  districts  on  the  western  side  of 
the  isbmds  the  sea  and  land  breeses  are  generally  regular,  especially 
during  the  summer.  The  sea-breese  sets  in  at  10  o'doek  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  till  sunset^  when  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
land-breeae,  which  lasts  till  sunrise.  From  sunrise  till  10  o'clock  a 
calm  prevaUs. 

Prodw:iwM.^The  quadrupeds  found  on  these  islands  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  were  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat,  to  which  have  been 
added  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and  mouse,  all  of  which  thrive  vex^ 
well  except  the  sheep.  Fowls  were  found  at  the  discovery;  but 
turkeys,  geese,  dudu,  and  pigeons  were  introduced  afterwards.  Pish 
abound,  but  there  is  no  great  variety ;  the  most  common  ore  sharks, 
bonetOB,  flying^fiiE^es,  and  red  and  white  muUets.  Many  funiliee  Hve 
on  the  produce  of  the  fishery.  Pearls  are  found  in  Fearl  lUver ;  they 
are  smul,  but  fine. 

It  doea  not  appear  that  the  European  grains  are  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent,  vnth  the  exception  of  maize.  The  principal  objects  of 
cultivation  are  roots,  especially  the  tarro-root  (Arum  macrcrhizon). 
Potatoes  and  camotes,  or  sweet  potatoes,  are  also  generally  grown. 
The  fruit-trees  which  were  cultivated  before  the  arri^  of  Europeans 
were  the  cocoa-nut^  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  ohia-  or  jtmrbo-tree  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  kou ;  several  kinds  of  bananas  were  also  grown. 
Strawberries  and  raspbenies  are  also  indigenous.  The  £uiX)peatt8 
have  introduced  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine-apples,  papaw* 
apples,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  all  of  which  come  to  perfection  except 
pine-apples.  The  sugar-cane  is  indigenous,  and  much  cultivated,  but 
only  for  eating.  Melons  and  water-melons  are  excellent  The  most 
cultivated  vegetables  are  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  French  beans,  onions, 
and  red  pepper.  The  wauti,  or  paper-miUberry  tree,  is  grown  fbr  its 
interior  bark,  which  is  used  here,  aa  in  China,  for  maldng  doth.  The 
forests  do  not  contain  many  trees  fit  for  ship-building.  In  several 
parts  the  mountains  were  formerly  covered  with  sandal-wood;  but  as 


the  exportation  of  this  wood  to  China  has  been  very  great  It  begins 
to  be  rare. 

Salt  is  the  only  ttdneml  which  is  obtained  in  abundanoe.  A  large 
quantity  is  got  from  a  salt-lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  west  of 
Honolulu,  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circumference, 
but  has  only  a  few  feet  of  water  in  the  deepest  parts.  The  bottom 
and  shores  are  incrusted  with  salt,  the  water  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated, and  the  ciystallisation  vei^  rapid.  This  salt  is  elported  to 
Sjimtohatka.  Laz^  quantities  of  salt  are  also  obtained  from  sea- 
water  by  evaporation,  for  which  purpose  there  is  along  the  shore  a 
succession  of  artificial  vats  of  day,  into  which  the  salt-water  is  let  at 
high  tide. 

Inhabitants, — The  population  consists  of  natives,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  number  of  whites,  Englishmen  and  Americans,  who  have 
settled  among  them  as  merchants  or  as  missionaries.  The  population 
in  1853  amounted  to  71,019,  being  87,079  males,  and  38,940  females. 
The  natives,  who  call  themsdves  Kanaka,  belong  to  the  family  of 
Malay  nations.  Their  colour  is  a  kind  of  olive,  and  sometimes 
reddish-brown.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  well  formed,  with 
nrascular  limbs  and  open  countenances.  The  roots  of  their  language 
have  a  g^reat  afSnity  to  those  of  the  other  Malay  nations  who  inhabit 
the  islimds  of  the  Pacific  When  these  idands  were  discovered  by 
Cook,  it  was  observed  that  the  natives  of  this  group  had  made 
further  progress  in  dvilisation  than  those  ot  the  other  islands  and 
groups.  TMb  was  evident  from  the  care  with  which  the  tarro-fields 
were  cultivated,  but  still  more  fh>m  their  manufacturing  cloth  from 
iAi6  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  and  other  trees,  their  beautiful  mats; 
and  the  art  with  which  they  united,  and  aa  it  were  wove  together, 
many  beautiful  feathers,  so  as  to  be  used  as  articles  of  dress.  They 
also  made  several  utensils  of  stone,  wood,  and  shells,  without  the  use 
of  iron  tools.  At  that  time  they  wore  only  a  wrapper,  called  tapa» 
about  thdr  loins;  but  many  of  them  now  dress  m  the  European 
fSsshion.  ^ey  have  also  improved  in  other  respects,  especially  in 
ship-building  and  navigation.  Vessels  built  at  Honolulu,  and  manned 
by  natives,  traverse  the  Pacific  to  Canton.  Many  Of  the  chiefiB  have 
built  houses  in  the  European  style. 

(hmmeree, — Agriculture  has  not  yet  supplied  articles  for  exportation, 
but  by  selling  their  produce  to  the  vessels  which  visit  the  islands,  the 
natives  procure  the  foreign  articles  that  they  are  in  want  of.  The 
arrivals  of  merchant  vessels  at  the  port  of  Honolulu  were  as  follows : — 
In  1850,  469 ;  1851, 446 ;  1852, 235 ;  and  1853, 194.  Salt  and  sandal- 
wood are  exported.  The  imports  of  1853  amounted  to  1,281,951 
dollars ;  the  exports  to  281,599  doUars.  There  is  some  commercial 
intercourse  with  San  Francisco,  Vancouver  Island,  Australia,  China, 
and  the  East  Indies.  Ships  of  war  of  England,  France,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  other  countries,  visit  the  islands  for  supplies. 

Hutorff  an^  Oovetnment, — ^These  idands  were  discovered  by  Captain 
James  Cook  in  1778,  and  again  visited  by  him  on  his  return  from 
Behring's  Strait,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  natives.  Within  the  first 
twenty  years  after  their  discovery  they  were  «nly  vldted  by  Portlock 
and  Dixon,  La  Perouse,  and  Vancouver;  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  whaling-ships  from  America  began  to  visit  these  seas,  and 
they  were  soon  followed  by  fur-traders ;  all  these  vessels  put  into 
some  of  the  ports  for  providons.  At  that  time  eaoh  island  had  ita 
sovereign  and  several  other  chiefs.  One  of  the  latter,  Tamehameha, 
succeeded  in  subduing  all  the  islands  except  TauaS  and  Nihau,  whose 
sovereign  alter  the  death  of  Tamehameha,  acknowledged  the  successor 
of  that  prince  as  his  king.  As  Tamehameha  had  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise  by  the  aid  of  Europeans,  he  favoured  their  settlement  in 
the  idands,  and  in  1817  he  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of 
England.  His  successor,  Rhlo-Rhio,  came  to  London,  wnere  he  died 
in  1824.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Ms  father  he  had  succeeded  in 
abolidiing  idolatry,  and  in  persuading  the  natives  to  accept  the 
Christian  religion  (1819).  Since  that  time  many  English  and  Ame- 
rican misdonaries  have  vidted  the  islands,  and  have  obtained  con- 
dderable  success.  Several  books  have  been  printed  in  the  native 
language  at  Honolulu  and  Laheina,  and  a  map  of  the  island  has  been 
engnved  at  Laheina. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  chiefly  imder  the  advice  of  American 
reddents,  a  regular  constitution,  in  imitation  of  the  parliamentary 
constitutions  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  House  of  Nobles 
is  composed  of  25  members,  including  the  king,  queen,  and  four 
ministers,  of  whom  three  are  foreigners — all  the  zest  are  natives.  In 
the  Lower  House  are  27  members,  of  whom  eight  are  foreigners.  The 
revenue  of  the  government  for  the  year  1850-51  was  315,735  dollars, 
being  nearly  seven-fold  the  revenue  in  1842-43.  The  number  of  publio 
f^e  sdiools  in  1853  was  423,  with  12,205  scholars  :  of  these  schools, 
344  were  Protestant  and  79  were  Roman  Catholio.  Strenuous  efforts 
have  been  recently  made  by  Americans  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  islands  to  procure  tiie  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
the  American  Union. 
I  (Cook,  Third  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  ;  Lord  Byron,  Voyage  of  H.M.S, 
Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Ellis,  Tovr  through  JEfawaii;  Stewart, 
Jowmai  of  a  Residence  in  (he  Sitndwich  Islands  ;  Jjondon  CfeographiccU 
\  Journal,  vola  iv.  and  vii.) 

SANDWICH  LAND  is  the  name  given  by  Cook  to  a  number  of 
I  idands  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  between  57^  10'  and  59*  40'  S.  1»^ 
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24*  and  27**  42'  W.  long.  The  most  northern  group  la  called  Candle- 
maa  lalands,  and  the  moat  southern  la  named  the  Southern  Thule. 
They  are  of  Tolcanic  origin.  Some  of  them  are  Tory  high,  and  coTered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Othen  are  bare  rocky  masaes,  slightly  elevated 
aboTe  the  sea-lereL  The  surrounding  seas  contain  sea^lejSiants  and 
cetaceous  animals. 

SANDT.     [BEOrOBDSHIBEj 

SANDY  HOOK.    [New  Yobk,  City  of.] 

SANQA.    [Japan.] 

SANQARIUS,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

SANGERHAUSEN.    [ICsbsbburg.] 

SANGIR  ISLANDS.    [HoLUOOAa] 

SANQUESA.    [Navabba.] 

SANNAZARRO.    [Novara.] 

SA'NNIO,  or  Molite,  a  third-dasa  proyince  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Slciliesy  lies  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  district  of 
Isemia  however,  which  belongs  to  the  administrative  province  of 
Sannio,  lies  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  Uie  Yoltumo.  Sannio  is  bounded  N.  by  Abruzzo  Citra  and 
the  Adriatic,  S.  by  Ca|ntanata^  Principato  Ultra,  and  Ternnli-Lavoro. 
The  area  is  2857  square  miles;  the  population  in  1851  amounted  to 
360,549.  The  province  is  crossed  in  its  length  by  the  river  Bifemo, 
the  ancient  Tifemus,  which  rises  from  two  sources  in  the  high  Apen- 
nines near  Bojano,  and  flowing  north-east  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
the  town  of  Termoli,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  about  60  miles.  The 
other  principal  river  of  the  province  is  the  Trigno,  which  flows  nearly 
parallel  to,  but  to  the  north  of  the  Bifemo.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  Trigno  marks  the  boundary  between  Sannio  and  the 
province  of  Abruzao  Citra.  South  of  the  Bifemo,  the  Fortore  con- 
stitutes, for  a  smsll  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Sannio  and 
Capitanata.  The  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  runs  in  a 
general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east^  sends  out  several 
ofGaets,  which  run  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  Adriatic  coast. 
Between  these  oflEbets  there  are  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  flow 
with  a  rapid  course.  The  valleys  and  the  lower  hills  are  very  fertile, 
and  produce  com,  maiae,  pulse,  oil,  wine^  and  fruits.  Agriculture  is 
however  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  highlands  are  chiefly  used  for 
summer  pasture.  The  forests  are  of  small  extent.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  province  is  that  of  cutlery  and  fire-arms, 
which  is  established  at  Campobasso,  Frossolone,  Lucito,  and  Agnone. 
Agnone  has  also  copper-works.  At  Calletorto  there  is  a  profitable 
tnde  in  hats,  dressed  skins,  wax  ornaments,  and  candles.  Isemia  has 
manufacturea  of  woollen-stufis,  paper,  and  earthenware. 

The  province  comprises  the  ancient  territories  of  Larinum,  of  the  Cara* 
oeni,  and  the  Pentri.  [Samnium.]  It  has  a  civil  and  criminal  court  at 
Campobasso,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Naples. 
The  eodesiastiMl  administration  is  under  the  five  bishops  of  Larino, 
Termoli,  Isemia,  Bojano,  and  Trivento.  There  are  a  royal  college, 
and  an  institution  for  female  boarders  at  Campobasso,  and  three  ffnun- 
marachools  at  Oascalenda,  Moutenero-di-Bisaccia,  and  Moroone.  There 
are  elementary  schools  in  many  communes.  The  province  is  con- 
nected with  Naples,  and  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic  by  excellent  roads. 
[Naflbb.1 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Sannio : — 
Campdbatto,  a  town  indifferently  built,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Bifemo,  has  an  important  oom-market^ 
manufactories  of  cuUerv,  which  supply  the  whole  kingdom,  and  9000 
inhabitants.  Trivento,  m  the  valley  of  the  Trigno,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
with  8000  inhabitants :  it  contains  some  ancient  remains.  S^ino, 
the  ancient  Sepinum,  formerly  a  town  of  the  Samnites,  is  situated  in 
the  Apennines,  which  here  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tifemo  from  that 
of  the  Tamaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Yoltumo ;  it  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  a  olflssical  seminaiy,  a  paper  manufactory,  and  4000 
inhabitants.  Termoli,  the  ancient  Interamna,  a  smidl  town  of  2000 
inhabitants  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Trigno  and 
that  of  the  Bifemo,  has  a  castle  on  a  promontory,  and  a  neglected 
harbour.  Larino,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  in  the  vidley  of 
the  Bifemo,  not  far  from  the  sea,  is  the  head  of  a  district.  [Sam- 
KiuiLJ  Agwme  is  a  thriving  modem  town,  with  iron-  and  copper- 
works,  and  about  7000  inhabitants.  Bojano  is  an  old  decayed  town  in 
the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bifemo.  Itemiti,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  .£semia,  is  an  old-looking  town,  situated  in  a  valley  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  Uie  Yoltumo,  on  the  high  road 
from  Naples  to  Abruazo.  It  contains  aeveral  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  has  flourishing  manufactories  of  pottery  and  paper,  woollens,  and 
a  population  of  5500.  An  ancient  aqueduct  carried  through  a  tunnel 
a  mile  in  length,  supplies  the  fountains  and  manufactories  of  the 
town.  Native  sulphur  is  found  in  the  hills  round  Isemia  in  the  form 
of  crystals.  From  Isemia  a  caniage-road  branchea  off  to  the  east- 
ward, crosses  the  central  ridge  to  Bojano,  and  leads  to  Campobasso 
and  Larino.  The  province  of  Sannio  comprises  only  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Samnium,  which  also  included  the  whole  of  the  Principato 
Ultra  and  part  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 

SANQUHAR,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
buigh,  is  seated  on  the  river  Nith,  in  55*  28'  N.  kt,  8**  57'  W.  long., 
27  miles  N.W.  from  Dumfries,  56  miles  S.E.  from  Glasgow  by  load, 
and  65  miles  by  railway.    The  population  of  the  royal  buxgh  in  1851 


was  1884;  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  2381.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  provost  and  16  councillors,  three  of  whom  are  bailiea. 
It  unites  with  Annan,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Loohmaben,  in 
the  return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  town 
possesses  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  two  chapels  for 
iJnited  Presbyterians,  and  one  for  Reformed  Presbyterians ;  a  town- 
hall  of  some  architectural  pretensions;  and  a  small  prison.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  weaving  and  aewing  of  muslin,  and 
in  carpet-making.    The  csyrtle  of  Sanquhar  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin. 

SANSANDINQ,  a  town  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Joliba,  or  Quorra,  situated  about  IS"*  N.  lat., 
5*  W.  long.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent^  containing  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Timbuctoo  by 
means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  river-boats  all  the 
way  between  the  two  towns.  All  the  salt  which  is  consumed  in  the 
westem  countries  of  S4dan  is  brought  from  the  Sshara,  and  passes 
through  this  town.  By  the  cafilas  from  El-Arawan  it  receives  coral 
and  beads  from  the  Mediterranean.  These  articles  are  sent  to  the 
countries  south  and  west  of  Sansanding,  and  exchanged  for  gold, 
ivory,  slaves,  wax,  honey,  and  cloth  of  S^dan,  which  are  afterwards 
sent  to  Walet  and  El-Arawan.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors. 

SANT-ANASTASU.    [Naples,  Province  of.] 

SANT'-ELPIDIO.    [Fkbmo.] 

SANTA  BARBARA  ISLANDS.    [Abrolhos.] 

SANTA  CATHERINA.    [Braziu] 

SANTA  CLARA.    [Cuba.] 

SANTA  CRUZ.  [Canariss  ;  Mabooco;  Mexico  ;  Yirgin  Isiakds.] 

SANTA  CRUZ,  RIYER.    [Patagonia.] 

SANTA  ESPIRITU.    [Cuba.] 

SANTA  F£,  one  of  the  riverine  provinces  of  the  Axgentine  Con- 
federation, South  America,  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Parand,  from  about  29**  to  38°  S.  lat,  and  between  59"*  80'  and  62  W. 
long.,  but  the  boundaries  are  not  very  distinctly  defined.  It  is  bounded 
S.  bv  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres;  E.  bv  Eutre  Rice;  N.E.  by 
Conientes ;  N.  by  the  Indian  country  called  the  Gran  Chaco ;  and  W. 
by  the  province  of  Cordova.  The  area  is  about  41,000  square  miles ; 
the  population  is  under  20,000. 

The  country  is  low  and  much  of  it  very  infertile ;  in  its  natural 
state  it  is  mostly  covered  with  coarse  grass,  thistles,  and  low  mimosa- 
trees.  The  surface  is  described  generally  under  Aboektine  Contb- 
dbbation.  The  southern,  where  it  ac^oins  Buenos  Ayres,  ib  the  only 
boundary  which  is  not  formed  by  a  desert.  A  laige  portion  of  the 
country  along  the  Parand  is  a  barren  swamp,  while  the  southern  part 
is  subject  to  very  destructive  periodical  droughts.  On  the  eastern 
side,  where  it  abuts  on  Cordova,  is  tiie  low  uncultivated  tract  in  which 
is  situated  the  Laguna  de  los  Porongos^  and  in  which  the  rivers 
Primero  and  Segundo  are  lost.  The  northem  boundary  is  the  desert 
known  as  the  Qran  Chaco.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
province  is  also  unfit  for  agriculture,  though  it  supplies  indifferent 
pasture  for  cattle,  which,  with  horses  and  mules,  constitute  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  province;  Formerly  Santa  F^  was  the  centre 
of  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  westem  provinces, 
with  Paraguay,  whose  enormous  supply  of  mat^  to  those  provinces. 
Chili,  and  Peru,  mostly  paased  through  Santa  F^.  But  the  closure  of 
Paraguay  to  extemal  commerce,  the  disturbed  state  of  Santa  Fd, 
owiug  to  domestic  dissensions,  and  the  frequent  encroachments  of  the 
Indhms  from  the  Gran  Chaco,  almost  entirely  destroyed  its  trade,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  poverty.  Santa  F^  is  however  so  admirably 
situated  for  commerce  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  could  be  secured,  the  partial  revival  of  trade, 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Rio  Paranii,  will  be  more  than  maintained ;  indeed  it  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended  with  a  larger,  more  wealthy,  industrious, 
peaceable,  and  energetic  people.  The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  Guarini  origin,  who  settled  here  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1790.  There  are  also  many  Indians,  who  reside  in  villages 
(of  which  Sauce,  7  milea  west  of  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  is  the  chieO* 
and  spin  the  cloth  and  make  the  ponchos  usually  worn  in  the  country ; 
they  are  however  generally  wretdiedly  poor  and  degraded.  Santa  Fd, 
like  the  other  provmoes  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  owns  a  nominal 
dependence  on  the  central  govemment ;  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor  elected  by  the  provincial  assembly. 

Sania  Fi,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  meanly-built  place  on  the 
Rio  Salado,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Parang  in 
81'  88'  S.  lat,  eo*"  49'  W.long.:  popuhition  about  8500.  The  town 
conaists  of  a  central  square,  and  eight  streets  branching  off  from  it 
at  right  an^es,  and  contains  the  govemment  buildings  and  four  large 
churches,  one  of  which  is  of  considerable  splendour.  The  port  haa 
convenient  quays,  but  at  certain  seasons  there  are  not  more  than 
8  or  4  feet  of  water  on  the  bw  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  town 
waa  formerly  the  entrepot  of  the  goods  which  were  exchanged  between 
the  westem  states  and  Paraguay,  but  that  branch  of  commerce  entirely 
failed  when  Paraguay  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  at  present  the  little  trade  it  has  is  all  in  the  hands  of  Italians, 
who  navigate  the  Parantf  and  Plata  by  vessels  of  from  20  to  100  tons 
buiden.  It  has  some  overland  trade  with  Monte  Yideo,  from  which  it 
receivea  foreign  goods. 
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Sotario,  Bitiutted  on  the  high  and  precipitous  bank  of  the  Parang  ^ 
oonaidwable  difitanoe  below  Santa  ¥6,  appeani  likely  to  become  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  province,  being  situated  in  a  fertile  dis- 
trioti  conveniently  placed  for  the  steamers  navigating  the  Parand ;  and 
mutii.  the  most  convenient  port  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  western 
and  north-western  provinces.  It  wears  already  a  far  more  commercial 
appearance  than  the  capital;  has  a  laiger  population ;  and  the  Inhabitp 
ants  are  said  to  be  industrious  and  dil^en^  Mr.  M'Cabe,  whose  visits 
were  made  for  commercial  purposes,  savs,  in  his  *  Two  Thousand  Miles 
Bide  through  the  Aigentine  Provinces/  that  "  next  to  Monte  Video, 
Roaario  is  the  most  rising  port  in  this  part  of  South  Americas" 

SANTA  Ffi.    [New  Mkico.] 

SANTA  Ffi  DE  BOGOTA.    [Bogota.] 

SANTA-MARIA-DE-6ETANCURIA.    [Canaries^  Fuertetmiura,] 

SANTA-MARIA-DE-CAPUA.    [Capua.] 

SANTA  MifelA  DB  PUERTO  PRINCIPE.    [Cuba.] 

SANTA  MARIA.    [New  Granada.] 

SANTA  MAURA.    [Ioiqak  Islands.] 

SANTA  LUCIA.    [Cobribntis.] 

SANTA  ROSA.    [Aconcagua;  Mexico.] 

SANTANDER.    [Castilla  la  Vieja.] 

SANTAREM.    [Brazil  ;  Estrbmadura,  Portuguese.] 

SANTIA'GO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chili,  South  America, 
is  situated  on  the  Mapocho,  a  feeder  of  the  Maypii,  in  the  plain  of 
Santiago  [Chili],  at  an  elevation  of  1690  feet  above  tjie  level  of  the 
sea,  in  33^  25'  S.  kt,  70**  38'  W.  long.,  population  about  50,000.  The 
plain  of  Santiago,  in  which  the  city  stands,  from  its  great  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purpoaes,  except 
where  it  is  irrigated  along  the  banks  of  some  small  rivers,  and  by  a 
canal  which  brings  water  from  the  river  Maypti  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  and  fertilises  a  tract  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
sevend  miles  in  width. 

Santiago  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  America  in  respect  to  buildings, 
convenience,  and  healthiness.  It  stands  on  a  very  gentle  slope  tovrards 
the  west;  and  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  being  divided,  like  other  Spanish 
towns,  into  rectangular  and  equal  squares,  called  quadras.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  about  forty-five  feet  wide ;  the  houses  are  usually  only 
one  story  high,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes;  but  they  are  very  laig^ 
and  contain  many  rooms,  arranged  round  three  quadrangular  squares, 
called  patioB.  The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  city ;  it  occupies  the  space  of  a  whole  quadra.  It  has  a  hand- 
some bronze  fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  basin  of  hewn 
stone,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  water- 
carriers.  The  buildings  on  the  north-west  side  are — ^the  government 
piJace,  the  prison,  and  the  chamber  of  justice ;  on  the  south-west 
side  stand  the  cathedral,  the  only  stone  building  in  the  city,  and  the 
palace  of  the  bii^op,  an  extensive  building  in  the  Moorish  style ;  on  the 
south-east  side  are  a  number  of  little  shops ;  and  on  the  north-east 
there  are  private  residences.  There  Ib  sIm  a  university.  The  only 
other  important  public  building  is  the  Casa  de  Moneda,  or  Mint,  which 
is  very  laige^  but  has  ceased  for  several  years  to  be  used  as  a  xnintb 
There  are  several  handsome  churches  and  convents  in  Santiago, 
especially  those  of  San  Domingo,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Augustin. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  small  rocky  eminence,  on 
which  the  fort  of  Santa  Lucia  is  built,  which  is  much  visited  by 
foreigners  on  account  of  the  beautiful  view  which  it  affords  of  the 
Andes.  Adjacent  to  the  hill  on  the  north  is  the  Tajamar,  or  break- 
water, raised  to  protect  the  city  f^m  the  overflow  of  the  Mapocho 
during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  ^the  mountains.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  Uie  Tajamar  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Mapocho  of 
eight  arches,  which  leads  to  the  suburb  of  Chunba.  Along  the  south- 
western side  of  the  city  is  the  Ca&ada,  which  serves  as  the  public 
walk,  and  is  a  large  open  place  planted  with  four  magnificent  rows  of 
poplars,  which  are  watered  by  small  canals  constantly  full  of  clear 
running  water.  The  Ca&ada  separates  the  city  from  the  laifpe  suburb 
called  La  Catiadilla.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  city  is  the 
small  suburb  of  Chuchunco. 

Coarse  ponchos  and  saddlery  are  made  to  some  extent  in  Santiago, 
and  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  ChilL  Santiago  exports  the  produce  of 
its  mines,  and  jerked  beef,  hides,  and  fruits  to  Valparaiso,  from  which 
place  it  receives  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  Cnina,  and  the  East 
Indies,  with  sugar,  cacao,  and  some  other  colonial  productions  firom 
Peru  and  Central  America.  The  road  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  is  the  best  artificial  road  in  South  America ;  and 
practicable  for  carriages,  though  it  crosses  three  ranges  of  steep  hills. 
Santiago  has  some  commercial  intercourse  with  Mendosa,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  roads, 
the  northern  of  which  traverses  the  Andes  by  the  mountain  pass  of 
Uspallata,  which  at  its  highest  elevation,  called  the  Cumbre,  attains 
12,454  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  may  be  passed  on  mules  from  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  May ;  while  the  southern  road 
leads  over  Uie  mountain  pass  of  Portillo,  south  of  Mount  Tupungato, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  14,865  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is 
seldom  open  longer  than  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
April  By  these  roads  Santiago  receives  mules,  hides,  soap,  tallow, 
dried  fruits,  and  wine  from  Mendoza. 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Aigentine 
Confederation,  South  America,  lies  between  27''  aud  30'  S.  lat,  61*" 


and  65*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Cordova ;  S.E. 
by  that  of  Santa  F^,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  LagunaSalados 
de  jos  Porongos;  E.  by  the  desert  tract  known  as  El  Gran  Chaco; 
N.  by  the  province  of  Tucuman ;  and  W.  by  that  of  Catamarca,  from 
which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  desert  tract  called  the  Gran 
Salinas.  The  area  is  about  70,000  square  miles;  the  population  is 
under  50,000. 

The  province  of  Santiago  comprehends  the  western  part  of  the  Gran 
Salinas,  the  country  between  the  Rio  Duloe  and  the  Rio  Salado,  south 
of  27*  S.  lat,  and  also  a  large  tract  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  to  the  east  of 
the  Rio  Salado.  The  surface  of  the  country  and  its  hydrography  are 
described  generally  under  Argentikb  CoNrsoBRAnoiL  It  is  for  the 
greater  part  a  level  country,  but  it  extends  on  the  south-west  towards 
ihe  hilly  region  surrounding  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  The  climate  is 
considered  to  be  the  hottest  in  South  America.  By  far  the  laiger  part 
of  the  country  is  very  iufertileb  The  good  land  is  of  comparativelv 
small  extent^  and  almost  entuely  limited  to  a  narrow  tract  idong  both 
sides  of  the  river  Dulce,  and  a  still  smaller  tract  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salado.  Though  the  soU  ii  sandy,  it  has  great  fertility  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river,  producing  plentiful  crops  of  maize  and  wheat, 
and  some  good  grass.  Where  it  is  not  cultivated,  it  is  mostly  covered 
with  large  trees.  In  the  deserts  which  surround  the  cultivated  tract 
that  species  of  cactus  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  lives  (Cactu$ 
cpwUia)  grows  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  ii  very  abundant  For- 
merly a  considerable  quantity  of  cochineal  (from  8000  to  10,000  lbs. 
annually)  was  sent  to  Peru  and  Chili.  A  laige  quantity  of  wild  beaT- 
wax  and  honey  was  also  collected  in  the  woods ;  but  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  civil  dissensions  these  pursuits  have  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  Some  districts  have  good  pasturage.  Among  tiie 
inhabitants  are  many  Indians  who  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and 
manufacture  ponchos  (cloaks)  and  coarse  saddle^oths  or  blaiUcets. 
Some  soda  is  extracted  on  the  borders  of  the  Gran  Salinas  from  the 
salsola.  Like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Aigentine  Confederation, 
Santiago  is  a  federal  state,  owning  a  qualified  dependence  on  the  central 
government  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by 
the  junta,  or  provincial  assembly. 

Santiago  del  Edero,  the  capitol  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  in  27*"  47'  S.  lat,  64**  3'  W.  long.,  popu- 
lation about  4000.  It  is  a  straggling  ill-built  place,  but  is  the  emporium 
of  the  little  internal  and  foreign  trade  which  the  province  now  possesses. 
Matwra  is  a  small  place  on  the  Rio  Salado,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable. 

SANTIAGO  DE  ALANGE.    [Panaka.] 

SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA.    [GaUOIa,  Spanish.] 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA.    [Cuba.] 

SANTIAGO  DE  VERAGU A.    [Panama.] 

SANTUGO  ISLAND.    [Cape  Verd  IsLAims. 

SANTILLANA.    [Castilla  la  Vieja.] 

SANTO-STEPANO.    [Pohza.] 

SANTO  TOME.    [Augostura.] 

SANTOf^A.    [Caetilla  la  Vieja.] 

SANTORIN.    [Tbbra.] 

SANTOS.    [Brazil.] 

SAONE,  haute,  a  deMrtment  in  the  east  of  France,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  department  of  Yoages,  £.  by  that  of  Haut-^in,  S.  by  that 
of  Doubs  and  Jura,  and  W.  by  that  of  Cdte-d'Or,  and  Haute-Mame. 
The  greatest  length  is  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  72 
miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  tiie  length,  is  88  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  2064*5  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1841  was  347,627 ;  in  1851,  847,469,  giving  168-8  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  or  6*2  below  the  average  of  the  French  departmentsi 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  branches  of 
the  Vo9Kes,  the  main  ridge  of  which  is  just  upon  the  border.  The 
principal  elevations  are  Le  Ballon  de  Servance,  3967  feet;  and  Le 
Ballon  de  Lure,  3718  feet.  A  range  of  heights  branching  firom  the 
Vosges  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  Oignon,  as  fiur  as  the  road  between 
Vesoul  and  BesanoDU,  and  indeed  ratner  fartiier ;  and  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  FauciUes  overspread  the  northern  portion  of  the 
department. 

The  east  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  primary  rocks  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  Vosges.  The  country  on  the  west  and  south 
of  this  primary  district  is  oocupied  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Voeges 
and  other  of  the  lower  secondary  formations,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  department  is  occupied  by  the  secondary  formations  which 
intervene  between  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  sandstone  of  the 
Vosge&  The  minerals  are  granit^  poiphyry,  freestone,  stone  for 
lithography,  and  excellent  grindstones,  gypsum,  and  a  white  sand 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glassy  coals,  and  iron.  Numerous 
coal-  and  iron-mines  are  worked.  There  is  a  large  number  of  furnaces 
and  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  piff-  and  bar-iron  and  steeL 
Peat  is  also  procured.  There  are  several  mineral-springs,  of  which 
those  of  Luxeuil,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  are  the  most 
firaauented. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Sadne.  The  SoAm, 
the  ancient  ilror,  rises  hi  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  enters  Haute- 
Sadne  near  Jonvelle.  Hence  it  runs  in  a  general  southern  direction 
through  ^is  department  past  Gray  and  across  an  angle  of  Cdte-d'Or. 
It  then  enters  the  department  of  Sadne-et-Loire,  passing  Chftlon,  and 
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reaohefl  the  department  of  Ain  below  Toomns.  From  thiB  point  to 
its  junction  with  the  Rh6ne  at  Lyon,  it  flows  nearly  due  south.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Sadne  is  280  miles,  of  which  162  Mow  Qray  are 
navigated  by  steamers  and  large  bazges.  Baring  the  freahes  of  the 
river  many  large  rafts  of  square  timber,  loaded  with  steevm,  iron,  and 
other  heavy  produce  are  floated  down  to  Gray  and  the  towns  above 
it  Near  St.-Jean-de*Li08ne  it  is  joined  by  two  canals,  which  connect 
it  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine.  The  stream  is  proverbially  gentle. 
The  principal  tributaries  which  it  receiyes  are  the  Coney,  the 
Superbe,  the  Lanteme^  the  Brejon,  the  Remain,  the  Horte,  and 
the  Olgnon,  on  the  left  bank ;  and  the  Amance,  the  Qourgeon,  and 
the  Saulon  on  the  right  bank.  Of  these  the  Oignon  is  the  most 
important :  it  rises  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  department 
Mnid  the  Yooges,  and  flows  south-west,  partly  within,  partly  upon  the 
border,  90  miles  into  the  Sa6ne.  The  department  is  crossed  by  5 
state  and  14  departmental  roads.  The  department  has  no  canals  nor 
railroada  A  railway  however  is  authorised  to  be  made  from  St.- 
Dicier,  in  Haute-Mame,  to  Qray,  which  will  connect  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Sadne  with  the  Strasbuig-Paris  line. 

The  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  less  intense  than 
in  the  adjacent  departments,  the  autumn  is  usually  fine;  but  the 
spring  is  variable.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  fertile.  About  half  the 
area  of  the  department  is  under  the  plough.  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  lye^  maslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed),  maize,  borlev,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  A  surplus  of  wheat  is  grown  for  export  to  the  southern 
departments  from  Qray,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  com-markets  in 
France.  Millet,  beet-root,  pulse,  and  seeds  for  oil  are  also  grown. 
The  grass-lands  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  150,000  acres ;  they  are 
chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Sadne  and  Oignon,  and  afford  abundance 
of  good  pasture.  The  heaths  and  commons  occupy  nearly  55,000 
acres.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  above  the  average ;  but  the 
number  of  horses,  and  still  more  of  sheep,  is  below  the  average.  Pigs, 
goats,  and  asses  are  reared,  but  the  mule  is  rare.  The  vineyaj^s 
occupy  nearly  30,000  acres ;  the  wine  is  of  veiy  ordinary  quality. 
The  woods  occupy  nearly  400,000  acres,  and  contain  abundance  of 
oak,  beech,  and  hornbeam ;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Yosges  there  is 
abundance  of  fir-timber.  The  wolf,  the  fox,  the  squirrel,  and  the 
otter  are  common.  Gkune  is  tolerably  plentifuL  The  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  including  trout,  carp,  pike,  barbel,  eels,  and  crayfish. 

The  manufactures  comprise  iron  and  ironmongery  of  all  kinds, 
carried  on  in  60  furnaces,  forges,  and  foundries ;  glius,  pottery,  bricks, 
leather,  spirits,  cottonHBtufis,  paper,  hats,  drugget,  hosiery,  canvass, 
seed-oil,  &c.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  timber, 
staves,  deals,  cheese,  salt,  and  cattle. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements  as  follows : — 


Arrondiflsements. 

Cantons. 

Coaununes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Yeioul     . 

2.  Qray  .         ... 
8.  Lure 

10 

10 

8 

215 
203 
106 

113,862 

144,372 

89,235 

Total    .        .    . 

28 

588                       a47,4«9 

1.  In  the  first  arrondiBsement  the  chief  town  is  VeBtnd,  which  is 
ttlso  the  capital  of  the  whole  department  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  conical  hill  at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  that  form  a 
feeder  of  the  Sa6ne,  200  miles  S.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  0061  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  adorned  with  public 
walks.  There  are  a  church,  with  a  handsome  high  altar  in  marble,  a 
town-hall,  a  oourirhouse,  a  covered  market^  and  handsome  cavalry 
barracks ;  there  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  public  baths.  The 
manufactures  are  calicoes  and  othev  cottons,  braid,  hats,  nails,  hosieiy, 
and  clock  and  watch  works.  There  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and 
wax  bleaching-works.  Trade  is  carried  on  m  com,  hay,  wine,  cattle, 
iron,  and  bides ;  there  are  twelve  yeariy  furs.  The  town  has  a  college, 
a  public  library  of  21,000  volumes,  an  agricultural  society,  an  eccle- 
siastical school  a  normal  school,  a  sdenttflc  society,  and  a  depart- 
mental nursery-ground.  The  other  towns  of  the  arrondissement  are 
small :  they  are  Juney,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Vesoul,  population  2800  : 
Font-tw-Sa&ne,  8  miles  W.  from  Yesool,  population  2200 :  Seep,  on 
the  Sadne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  14  arches : 
population,  2150.  Soey-sur-Sadne  has  ixon-works  and  tanyards :  the 
neighbouring  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Orap  (population 
6703),  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Sa6ne,  80  miles  S.W. 
from  Yesoul,  and  is  commanded  by  the  mins  of  an  ancient  castle 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Bonrgogne.  The  streeto  are 
CTOoked  and  steep,  but  the  houses  are  bmlt  with  tolerable  regularity. 
There  are  cavalry  barracks,  a  theatre,  a  fountain,  a  pnblio  walk,  an 
exchaoge,  two  hospitals,  and  several  parish  churches.  Some  woollen 
doth  and  other  articles  are  manufitotured;  but  the  chief  business  of 
the  town  arises  from  its  situation  on  the  Sadne,  on  which  river  goods 
are  here  embarked  from  different  parts  of  Lorraine,  Champagne,  Bour- 
gogne,  and  Franche  Comt^,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  sou^  of 
France;  and  goods  from  the  south  are  landed.  Then  are  immense 
mills  of  diflerent  kinds  on  the  Sa6ne.  One  of  them,  the  great  flour- 
mill  of  M.  Tramoy,  contains  11  hydraulio  wheels,  worked  by  water- 


power  derived  from  the  Sadne,  and  driving  11  pairs  of  miHsCones. 
The  flour  is  sent  down  the  river  chiefly  to  Lyon  and  MafseiUa  The 
chief  articles  of  trade  are  com,  hay,  timber,  deals,  wine,  iron,  and 
colonial  produce.  Qray  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  college,  and  a  public  library.  At  ChampUtte,  which  stands 
14  miles  N.W.  from  Qray  in  the  valley  of  the  Salon  and  has  8100 
inhabitants,  linens,  druggets,  brandy,  and  hats  are  mamzfeotured. 
The  hills  around  Champlitte  are  covered  with  vineyards.  At  (7y,  11 
miles  E.  from  Qray  (population  2700),  druggets,  cotton  goods,  and 
vinegar  are  made,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Lure,  which  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain  16  miles  N.BS.  from  Yesoul,  and  has  8846 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Lure  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  sub-prefect  occupies  the  former  residence  of 
the  abbot  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  and  very  wide 
street,  into  which  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  open ;  the  houses  are 
low,  but  tolerably  well  built  The  inhabitants  have  tan-yards  and 
dye-houses,  and  carry  on  trade  in  leather,  iron,  com,  timber  and  cheese. 
Straw-hats  are  made  in  the  district  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  college.  Among  the  other  towns  are  OhampOfftiey, 
8  miles  N.E.  .from  Lure,  population  8000,  ntostly  employed  in  t^e 
neighbouring  coal-mines;  HSricowt,  a  well-built  town,  15  miles  &  by 
S.  from  Lure,  with  above  8500  inhabitants,  several  cotton-mills,  some 
of  which  are  driven  by  water  and  some  by  steam,  tan-yuxls,  breweries^ 
and  tile-works;  St-liup,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges,  population  2600; 
and  LuxetUl,  a  well-built  town  on  the  Breuchin,  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Lure,  population  4000,  engaged  chiefly  in  trade  and  in  large  iron-works 
near  the  town.  Luzeuil  is  frequented  for  its  hot  mineral-springs,  which 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was  in  former  ages  still  mora  cele- 
brated for  its  abbey  and  school,  founded  by  St  Columbanus  ▲.D.  590. 

This  department  with  that  of  Boubs,  oonstitntes  the  archiepiKopal 
diocese  of  Besan^on ;  it  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Universi^  Academy  of  Besangon. 
The  department  ratums  three  memben  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of 
the  empire.  It  Ib  included  in  the  7th  Military  Division,  the  head- 
quartera  of  which  are  at  Besan9on.  The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory 
at  H^ieourty  and  churches  at  four  other  places  in  the  department 
The  Lutheran  service  is  performed  in  the  nave,  whUe  mass  is  cele- 
brated in  the  choir  of  the  parish  church  of  H^ricourt 

{DicHonnaire  de  la  France,) 

SA6NE-ET-L0IRE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  C6te- 
d'Or,  E.  bv  Jura,  S.  by  those  of  Ain,  Rhdne,  and  Loire,  and  W.  by 
those  of  Ailier  and  Ni^vre.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  68  miles»  frt>m  east  to  west  85  miles.  The  area  is  8806*7  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  551,548 ;  in  1851  it  had  fallen 
to  584,720,  which  gives  161708  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being 
12'876  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  department  ia  traversed  from  south  to  north  through  its  centra 
by  the  Charolais  and  MAeonnais  heights,  which  form  the  prolongation 
northward  of  the  Cdvennes,  and  unite  them  with  tiie  Cote-d'Or,  the 
heights  of  Langres,  the  Faudlles,  and  the  Yosges.  [CkVENKE&] 
These  heights  ia  the  southern  part  consist  of  short  parallel  rangeff  of 
hills,  which  are  separated  by  longitudinal  valleys  drained  by  the 
feeden  of  the  Sadne  or  the  Loire.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
department  they  do  not  occupy  so  much  space  as  in  ^e  southern, 
and  consist  of  two  ranges  of  low  hiUs  separated  by  the  valley  of  i^e 
Dheune,  through  which  the  Canal-du-Centra  passe&  On  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  these  heights  the  surfiuse  of  the  department  is 
tolerably  level. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mountain  chain  is  granite,  which  pravails  also 
in  the  country  westward.  The  eastern  slopes  and  the  plain  at  their 
base  nearly  to  the  Sadne,  ara  occupied  by  the  oolitic  formations.  A 
consideroble  extent  of  country  also  aroimd  CharoUes,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  heights,  and  extending  northward  aJmost  to  the  Arrouz, 
is  occupied  by  the  same  formations.  The  immediate  banks  of  the 
Loire  (above  the  junction  of  the  Arrouz)  and  of  the  Sadne,  and  that 
portion  of  the  department  which  lies  east  of  the  Sadne,  ara  occupied 
by  the  tertiary  formations. 

In  minerals  this  is  one  of  the  richest  departments  in  Fnmce;  The 
hungry  ungrateful  soil  of  the  basin  of  the  Arrouz  coven  one  of  the 
richest  coal-fields  in  France.  Iron-ore  is  found  also  in  this  district^ 
and  numerous  important  iron-woi^s  ara  established  near  the  coal- 
mines. At  Creusot^  where  both  coal-  and  iron-mines  are  worked,  there 
are  some  of  the  most  important  iron-works  in  France,  and  great 
foundries  which  turn  out  cannon,  anchors,  steam-machinery,  mill- 
castings,  ftc  The  produce  of  these  coal-fields  is  distributed  by  means 
of  a  railroad  17  miles  long,  which  conveys  the  oc^  to  the  Canal-dn- 
Centre.  The  richest  manganese-mine  in  France  is  at  Roman&che^ 
near  the  Sbidne,  in  the  south  of  the  department  Marble,  alabaster, 
lithographic  stones,  and  abundance  of  fi^estone  are  quarried. 

The  department  is  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  partly  in 
that  of  the  Sadne.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  two  basins  is 
formed  by  the  Charolais  heights,  the  country  on  the  east  of  then} 
being  drained  by  the  Sadne,  and  the  counti^  on  the  west  by  the  Loira, 
The  Sadne  itself  enten  the  department  on  l&e  north-east  side  fW>m 
Cdte-d'Or,  between  Seurre  and  Yerdun :  it  pursues  a  winding  course 
south-south-west  past  Yerdun  and  Chftlon,  from  wldch  town  its  course 
is  more  directly  south,  to  the  junction  of  the  Reyssouoe,  whence  it 
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BeparaiM  the  department  firom  that  of  Aln.  Its  length  within  or 
upon  tlie  border  is  about  70  miles,  navigable  throughout  Its  prin- 
cipal affluenta  are  the  Doubs  and  the  Seille^  on  the  left  bank ;  and 
the  Dheune,  the  Qaje,  and  the  Qrdne,  on  the  right  bank.  The  Douba 
recalTes  the  Guiotte  on  its  left  bank,  and  the  Seme  reoeivei  the  Solman 
and  the  Sane  on  its  left  bank.    The  Seille  is  navigable  from  Louhans. 

The  Loire  enters  the  department  on  the  south-west  side,  crosses 
the  south-west  corner,  and  for  the  remainder  of  its  oourse,  until  it 
quits  the  deportment  idtogether,  forms  the  western  boundary ;  about 
58  miles  of  its  course,  all  navigable,  belong  to  this  department  It 
reeelves  the  Arconce,  or  Eeconce ;  the  Arrouz,  which  has  12  miles  of 
navigation ;  the  Sonune  and  the  Tannay,  all  on  its  right  or  east  bank. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes,  some  of  them  on  the  watershed 
ef  the  two  liver-baains. 

The  Canal  du  Centre,  formerly  the  Charohus  Canal,  unites  the  Loire 
and  the  Sadne.  It  commences  in  the  Loire  at  Digoin,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Arrouz  for  a  very  short  distance,  then  that  of  the  Bour- 
binoe^  a  feeder  of  the  Arroux ;  at  the  head  of  which  valley  is  its 
Bummit-level,  about  two  miles  long,  where  the  canal  crosses  a  depression 
in  the  Charolais  heights ;  it  then  descends  by  the  valley  of  the  Dheune 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chagny,  where  it  turns  ofif,  and  joins  the 
Sa^  at  Chiaion.  Its  lengUx  may  be  estimated  at  75  miles,  ul  in  this 
departments  The  lateral  canal  to  the  Loire  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
extending  from  Boanne,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  to  Digoin,  in  this 
department ;  the  other  from  Digoin  to  Briare,  in  Uie  department  of 
Loiret,  The  total  river  and  canal  navigation  of  the  department 
amounts  to  about  270  miles. 

The  climate  ib  diangeable  in  the  Charolais  heights ;  it  is  too  cold  in 
this  part  to  allow  the  culture  of  the  vine.  In  the  rich  plain  extending 
from  these  heights  to  the  Sadne  the  climate  is  delightfuh  Of  the 
total  area  of  the  department,  moro  than  half  is  under  the  plough. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  maslin,  maiae,  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  That  part  of  the  department  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Sa6ne  is  chiefly  a  corn-growing  district ;  the  parts  immediatelv  adja- 
cent to  the  river  are  pz^uctive  in  wine  and  pasturage,  as  well  as  in 
com ;  and  the  plain  between  the  heights  and  the  Loire  abounds  in 
pasture^  The  meadows  and  grass-lands  have  an  extent  of  neariy 
320,000  acres,  besides  64,000  to  65,000  acres  of  heath  and  common. 
The  number  of  horned-cattle  is  above  the  average.  The  beef  of  <he 
district  is  very  good;  the  principal  supply  of  Lyon  is  from  this  depart- 
ment The  number  of  hones  and  sheep  is  smalL  A  considerable 
number  of  pigs  Ib  bred.  Oxen  aro  very  generally  employed  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  and  a  considerable  number  is  sent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charolles  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  Paris. 
The  vineyards  occupy  about  95,000  acres,  and  some  of  the  wines, 
especially  those  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mftcon,  aro  in  very 
high  repute.  The  great  bulk  of  the  vintage  however  ranks  oaly  as 
comn^>n  table-wine.  The  woodlands  occupy  above  400,000  acres; 
the  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  beeoh,  ash,  pine,  flr,  and  chestnut  The 
wolf  and  the  wild  bocu'  aro  met  with  in  the  C^vennes. 

Besides  the  industrial  products  already  mentioned,  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  steel,  glass  botUea^  paper,  copper  waro,  beet-root  sugar, 
cotton  stuffii,  leather,  pottery,  drugget,  felt  hats,  wine  casks,  oil,  flour, 
bricksy  && 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements^  as  follows : — 
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1.  The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Maoon, 
and  among  the  other  places  worth  naming  is  Cluny,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Qrdne,  12  miles  N.W.  from  M&con,  and  famous  for  its 
ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was  founded  by  William  I.  of 
Aquetaine,  A.D.  910,  and  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  first  Franch 
rovolution.  The  town  has  a  college  and  4260  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture drugget,  steel-waro,  naper,  vinegar,  leather,  &c.  The  abbot's 
house  ,is  the  only  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  CHuniac  monks  now 
still  standing.  Toumus  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  over  which  there  is  a  good  wooden 
bridge :  the  nouses  are  indifferently  built ;  there  are  two  public  walks 
and  a  quay  along  the  river.  The  townsmen  manufacture  hats,  blankets, 
calicoes,  cotton-counterpanes,  beet-root  sugar,  and  potash  :  they  send 
a  great  quantity^  of  good  building-stone  to  Lyon  by  the  river,  and 
carry  on  trade  in  com  and  wine.  There  are  twelve  yearly  fairs. 
There  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce  at  Toumus.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  580a 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Autun.  The 
other  towns  are — Couches,  13  miles  S.13.  from  Autun :  population,  8060. 
JSpinac,  in  a  rich  coal-field,  10  miles  K.  from  Autun :  population,  2800. 
/sty4* Svique,  22  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Autun :  population,  2000 ;  and 
MorUcenis,  15  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Autun :  population,  1500.    Mont- 


eenis  formerly  gave  name  to  a  counhr  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
Bourg(^e,  the  ruins  of  whose  oastle  still  cover  a  hill  above  the  town. 
Near  Montcenis  is  the  village  of  Cretmot:  population,  6100.  From 
1500  to  2000  workmen  are  employed  in  the  coal-  and  iron-mines^ iron- 
woi^  glass-works,  &o. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Charolles,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Semenoe  and  Arconce,  28  mUes  W.  by  N.  from 
Mftcon,  and  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  Charolles  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  sgricultural  society,  and  a  colle^a 
The  townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  iron-works  and  potteries  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Among  the  other  towns  Bre— Bourbon  Lancy,  famous 
for  its  hot^prings,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Charolles :  population  2900. 
ChauffaiUes,  a  busy  modem  little  town  of  8600  inhabitants,  who 
manxL&cture  linen  and  cotton  stuffs,  is  17  miles  S.  fh>m  Charolles. 
JOiaoifi,  at  the  iunction  of  the  Canal  du  Centre  with  the  Loire,  popu- 
lation 8100.  Marciffwjft  16  milea  S.  by  W.  from  Charolles,  has  2500 
inhabitants,  who  manufSuAure  leather  and  table-linen,  and  carry  on 
trade  in  com  and  wine.  Paray4e^Monial^  near  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
has  a  fine  gothic church  (which  dates  from  A.D.  1004),  and  3400  inhabit- 
ants; and  Tovlon-twr-Arroux^  20  miles  N.N.W.  from  Charolles: 
population,  2840. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Chalon,  or 
Ch&lon-sur-3a6ne.  Chagny,  10  miles  N.W.  from  ChAlon  (population 
8000),  is  rather  a  pretty  town  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of  vineyards ; 
Qivry,  a  well-built  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  is  situated  6  miles  W. 
from  Ch^on,  in  a  country  which  produces  excellent  wines;  Sennecey- 
le-Orandy  9  miles  3.  from  Cb&lon,  is  a  handsome  well-built  town, 
with  2600  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  trade  in  com  and  wine ;  Verdun^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  and  Sadne,  situated  partly  on  a  bill, 
partly  on  a  plain  (which  is  protected  by  dykes  from  the  floods  of  the 
two  rivers),  was  formerly  a  strongly  fortified  place.  Its  defenoes  were 
demolished  by  Henri  lY.  and  Louis  XIV. :  population,  2000. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondiseement  the  chief  town,  Louhana,  an  ill- 
built  place  on  the  Setlle,  19  miles  S.E,  from  Chfilon,  is  an  old  town, 
with  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  projecting  over  the  causeway. 
It  has  an  hospital,  an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commeroe,  and  8700  inhabitant^  who  manufacture 
flour,  leather,  and  trade  in  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Seille,  the  navigation  of  which  commences  here. 
The  other  cantons  aro  named  from  mere  villager 

The  department  \b  well  provided  with  the  means  of  communication 
both  by  Isnd  and  water.  It  ii  traversed  by  7  govemment,  21  depart- 
mental, and  several  parish  roada;  and  also  by  the  Paris-lCaneille 
railway,  which  runs  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne  from  Ch41on 
to  Lyon,  and  passes  through  MAcon.  From  Chilon,  lines  are  authorised 
to  be  constructed  to  Ddle,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  whence  one 
branch  is  to  run  to  Besan^on,  another  to  Gray,  and  a  third  to  Lons- 
le-Saulnier. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Autun,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Lyon-et-Yienne.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  High  Court  of  D^jon,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  University- 
Academy  of  Lyon.  It  is  in  the  8th  Military  Division,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  at  L^on.  It  sends  four  memben  to  tiie  Legis- 
lative Chamber  of  the  empire. 

(Diawnnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  powr  VAn  1858;  O^Lcial 
Papers.) 

SAORGIO.    TNiOB.] 

SAFCOTR    [Lbiobstebshirb.] 

SAPONABA.    [Basiucata.] 

SAPRI.    [Pbihoifato  Citba.] 

SARA.    [Qboboia.] 

SABAQOSSA.    [Zabaooza.1 

SARAISK.    [Riasak] 

SARAMON.    [QsRS.] 

SARANSK.    [Pknsa.] 

SARATOV,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  lies  between  48**  and 
58"  N.  lat,  42°  20'  and  51**  20'  £.  long.  It  U  bounded  N.  l^  Pensa, 
Simbirsk,  and  Orenbuzg;.£.  and  S.  by  Astrakhan;  and  W.by  Tambow, 
Yoronet^  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossaks.  The  northern  frontier 
is  875  miles  in  extent,  but  the  southem  only  75  miles.  The  area  is 
about  74,590  square  miles ;  and  the  population  in  1846  was  1,718,600. 
The  soil  of  this  govemment  is  very  unequal :  to  the  east  of  the  Yolga, 
which  traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  it  forms  a  barren  steppe  of  great  extent ;  on  the  west 
of  the  Yolga  the  surface  is  undulating  and  varied  with  hills,  very 
fruitful  in  the  northern  part,  but  poor  and  stony  towards  the  south. 
In  the  western  portion  there  are  hiUs  of  slate  and  limestone,  which 
are  pretty  elevated  in  the  south,  and  accompany  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yolga  as  feur  as  Zaritsyn.  These  hills  separate  the  Yolga  from  the 
Don.  The  Yolga  traverses  the  govemment  in  its  whole  length  from 
north  to  south,  as  far  as  Sarepta  below  Zaritayn,  where  it  forms  an 
elbow,  and,  running  to  the  east,  divides  this  govemment  from  that  of 
Astrakhan.  To  the  west  of  the  Yolga  there  are  some  tributaries  of 
the  Don,  which  run  from  south  to  north.  In  the  eastern  part  there 
are  many  lakes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  salt-Iake  of 
Elton,  on  the  south-east,  towards  the  frontier  of  Astrakhan.  On  the 
north  side  the  banks  rise  rapidly ;  on  the  south  access  to  it  is  easy. 
The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest  diameter  being  about  11  miles 
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and  the  shorteBt  nearly  9  miles.  The  auparficial  extent  is  45,500 
English  acresL  There  are  some  other  less  considerable  salt  lalces.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  the  air  diy  and  healthy.  The  mean  sommer 
heat  is  64%  and  the  mean  winter  cold  28'' ;  the  greatest  cold  is  -  l?"* 
and  the  greatest  heat  +  97**  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Violent 
whirlwinds  are  frequent.  The  steppe  beyond  the  Volga  senres  only 
for  pastorage,  and  it  is  only  along  the  banks  that  there  is  a  little 
cultivatian.  To  the  west  of  the  Volga  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  north-west  part  the  soil  is  so  rich 
as  to  need  no  manure.  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  peas,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  cultirated.  The  foreign  colonists  have  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  hops,  and  madder.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  melons 
(especially  water-melons),  fruit-trees,  and  even  vines  about  Sarepta, 
and  mulberry-trees  at  Saratov.  The  forests,  which  are  chiefly  to  the 
north-west,  consiBt  of  oaks,  pines,  maples,  and  poplars,  but  though 
pretty  extensive,  they  do  not  suffice  for  the  genend  consumption.  The 
bree&ig  of  cattle  is,  next  to  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitimts ;  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  yield  coarse  wool,  has  been 
improved  by  the  importation  of  merinos.  The  Tartars  keep  a  great 
quantity  of  bees.  The  fisheries  on  the  Volga  are  productive.  The 
minerals  are  salty  millstones,  and  a  little  iron. 

The  government  is  divided  intd  10  circles,  and  comprises  a  mixed 
I)opulation  composed  of  Russians,  Tartars,  Cossaks,  and  other  tribes, 
besides  a  great  number  of  foreign  colonists,  who  were  originally  intro- 
duced by  Catherine  II.,  chiefly  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Most 
of  the  colonies  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  between  Volgsk 
and  Kamyschinst,  and  on  Ibe  banks  of  the  Medweditza  and  of  the 
Ilawliii^  which  fall  into  the  Don.  The  names  of  Soleure,  Schaffhausen, 
Zurich,  Glaris,  Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  &c.,  which  are  given  to  these 
villages,  indicate  the  original  country  of  the  founders.  The  little 
town  of  Sarepta  was  founded  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  members  of  that  sociefy, 

Saratov,  the  capital  of  the  government,  population  about  45,000,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  61  **  81'  N.  lat,  46*^  £.  long., 
in  an  arid  and  barren  valley,  between  the  river  and  a  range  of  rather 
high  calcareous  mountains.  The  town,  which  is  neither  handsome 
nor  regular,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns ;  it  was  built 
on  its  present  site  in  1665,  and  has  been  frequently  ravaged  by  fire. 
The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built  of  wood.  There  are  seven  stone 
and  several  wooden  churches,  two  convents,  a  veiy  large  market-place 
or  bazaar,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  botanic  guden.  &tratov  is  the  seat 
of  a  consistoiy  for  the  Proteetant  communities  (except  the  Moravians 
at  Sarepta)  in  the  governments  of  Saratov,  Asteaklum,  and  eight  other 
governments,  and  is  also  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  and  advanta- 
geous trade.  Three  laige  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  Vblgds,  witih 
8500  inhabitants,  is  a  veiy  pretty  town,  buUt  at  the  foot  c^  a  high 
mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  above  90  miles  above 
•Saratov :  it  is  inhabited  by  wealthy  merchants,  who  cany  on  a  con- 
siderable trade;  The  neat  town  of  Sarepta  was  founded  in  1765.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Sarpa,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  All  the  streets,  which  are 
planted  with  poplars,  terminate  in  a  very  lai^^  market-place,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  which  supplies  every  house  with  water.  The 
Moravians  intended  at  first  to  follow  agriculture,  but  in  the  midst  of 
an  arid  steppe  they  could  not  execute  this  project ;  they  now  have 
manufactures  of  linen-cloth,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  Ac.,  with  whidi  they 
carry  on  considerable  trade  with  the  Kalmucks.  The  brethren  culti- 
vate their  gardens  around  the  town  with  much  care.  Kamithin, 
population  about  7000,  is  situated  on  the  Volga,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kamishinka.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
There  are  several  salt-stores,  tallow  finctories,  and  water-mills.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  wall  Ktunesk,  population  4500,  about 
110  miles  K.  by  £.  from  Saratov,  has  a  good  tnde  in  timber.  There 
are  some  iron-works,  and  tan-worka.  Petmmk,  population  7000,  on 
the  river  Medweditza,  carries  on  some  trade  in  com.  The  town  pos- 
sesses a  dtadeL  Zons^yn,  or  Tzaritdn,  population  4600,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  about  230  miles  S.S.W.  from  Saratov. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 

SARAWAK,  a  province  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Borneo,  of  which  Sir  James  Brooke  is  the  Raja,  or  governor,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo.  The  province  of  SarJlwak 
extends  between  l**  and  2**  K.  hL,  109*'  40'  and  111''  40^  E.  long.  It 
.is  watered  by  the  river  Sarawak  and  its  tributaries.  [Bobkxo.]  The 
capital,  Sarawak,  formerly  Kuchin,  contains  a  population  of  12,000. 

SARDEONA,  SARDINIA,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
situated  between  88**  52'  and  41"  17'  N.  lat,  from  Cape  Spcurtivento, 
tbe  most  southern  point,  to  Cape  Longosardo  on  the  north,  and 
between  8*  4'  and  9**  50'  R  long.,  from  Cape  Cacda  near  Alghext),  the 
most  western  point,  to  Cape  Ciomino  on  the  eastern  coast  It  is 
160  miles  in  length,  the  average  breadth  is  69  miles,  leaving  out  tbe 
projections.  The  area  is  variously  stated,  some  estimates  making  it 
9300  square  miles,  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  area  of  Sidly, 
others  make  it  only  8021  square  miles,  being  a  little  less  than  that  of 
Sicily.  The  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  near  Terranova,  is 
about  150  miles  W.  by  a  from  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  and  Cape 
Carbonaro,  at  the  southeastern  extremity,  is  about  800  miles  W. 
from  tbe  coast  of  Calabria.  Cape  Spartivento,  tiie  most  southern 
point  of  Sardinia,  is  about  120  miles  north  of  Cape  Serrat  on  the  coast 


of  Tunis ;  and  Cape  Carbonaro,  the  south-east  point,  is  170  miles 
from  Trapani  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sicily.  Towards  the  north, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  which  divides  Sardinia 
from  Corsics,  is  about  9  miles  across.  The  situation  of  Sardinia  is 
central  with  regard  to  Italy,  Sicily,  Barbery,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  island  contains  excellent  harbours ;  San  Hetro  and  Porto-(>>nte 
on  the  western  coast,  the  roadsteads  of  Maddalena  on  the  northern  and 
Terranova  on  the  eastern  coast,  besides  the  spacious  bays  of  Cagliari, 
Palmas,  Oristano,  and  Alghero,  and  the  roadsteads  of  Vignola,  Tortoli, 
and  Porto  Torres. 

A  chain  of  primitive  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south  along  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  island,  occupying  about  one-third  of  its  sur- 
face, and  forming  the  wild  districts  of  &llura,  Ogliastra,  Barbai^gia, 
Sarabus,  and  Badui :  this  range  consists  of  granite  and  schistus,  with 
large  masses  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar.  Few  of  the  summits  exceed 
3000  feet,  except  the  Peak  of  Ldmbarra  in  the  Chillura,  which  is  8686 
feet  high,  and  the  Genargentu  range,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  5276  feet  West  of  this 
highland  region,  and  along  the  central  length  of  the  island,  there  is  a 
succession  of  fine  plains  intersected  by  ranges  of  smaller  hills,  and 
stretching  in  some  places  as  far  as  the  western  coast,  such  as  at 
Oristano  sad  Alghera  The  remaining  part  of  the  western  coast  is 
occupied  by  several  unconnected  mountain  groups,  some  primitive, 
some  secondary,  and  others  of  volcanic  formation,  jutting  out  in  nume- 
rous and  picturesque  headlands,  and  giving  to  that  part  of  the  island 
a  more  varied  and  pleasing  aspect  than  the  abrupt  and  iron-bound 
eastern  coast  At  me  south-western  extremity  of  the  island  are  the 
mountains  of  Sulcis,  oonsiBting  of  granite  and  primitive  limestone, 
separated  from  the  eastern  chain  by  the  Campidano,  or  wide  plain, 
which  spreads  north  of  Cagliari  towaHs  Oristano.  Noith  of  the  Sulcis^ 
and  separated  from,  it  by  tbe  romantic  valley  of  Iglesias,  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Murgtani  and  Arcuentu,  which  rise  along  the  western  coast^ 
and  the  latter  of  which  attains  the  height  of  2316  feet  North  of 
tiieee  lies  the  deep  Gulf  of  Oristano,  and  east  of  it  Ib  a  great  plain, 
through  which  flows  the  Tirsi,  the  principal  river  of  Sardima.  North 
of  this  plain,  and  near  the  western  coast,  is  the  group  of  Monte  Ferru, 
which  rises  2796  feet  above  the  sea;  and  farther  north,  towards 
Alghero,  is  Monte  Minerva,  2400  feet  high.  A  sucoeasion  of  highlands, 
partly  of  volcanic  formation,  extends  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Tixsl, 
and  quite  across  the  breadth  of  the  island,  through  the  district  of 
Gooeano,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Gkllura  on  the  eastern  coast 
This  range  divides  the  north-west  part  of  tbe  island  from  the  remainder. 
At  the  nortbem  base  of  it  is  the  extensive  plain  called  Campo  d'Ozleri, 
and  Campo  di  Giavesu,  through  which  the  river  Coguinas  flows  to  the 
northwanL  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  a  hilly  tract 
mostly  of  volcanic  formation,  one  point  of  which,  whereupon  stands 
the  town  of  Osilo,  is  2006  feet  high.  West  of  this  hilly  tract  is  the 
pUuh  of  Sassari,  extending  from  the  northern  coast  at  Porto  Torres  to 
the  western  sea  towards  Alghero. 

North-west  of  the  plain  of  Sassari  is  the  mountainous  peninsula  of 
Nurra,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  terminating  in  tbree  abrupt 
headlands :  Cape  Caooia  to  the  south,  above  500  feet  high ;  Cape 
Aigentaro  to  the  west ;  and  Cape  Falcon,  the  Gorditanum  IVomon- 
torium  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  nortiL  A  narrow  and  shallow  strait,  lined 
with  sharp  rocks,  runs  between  this  cape  and  the  island  of  Asinara, 
the  ancient  Herculis  Insula,  a  mountainous  island  of  a  long  irregular 
shape,  indented  by  several  gulfs  anct  coves,  and  having  nearly  80  miles 
of  coast-line  to  a  comparatively  small  surfisce.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
few  shepherds  and  farmers.  The  north  and  west  coasts  of  Asixiara 
are  very  steep,  Mont  Scommunioa,  the  principal  elevation,  being  1500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Nurra  is  covered  with 
monntuns,  the  northern  parts  of  which  consist  of  great  masses  of 
granite  with  schistose  toSkB,  and  the  southern  part  is  compact  lime- 
stone with  gypsum  and  quartz.  The  principal  summits  in  this  range 
are  from  1400  to  2000  feet  high. 

An  ancient  volcanic  district  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  island, 
beginning  at  Monastir,  north  of  Cagliari,  and  running  northward 
between  Nurri  and  Sardara :  it  comprehends  the  towns  of  Ales,  Mills, 
and  San  Lussurgiu,  which  last  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  then  extends  to  Bonorva  and  Queremula,  on  the  border 
of  tile  great  northern  plain  of  Giavesu,  where  a  crater  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable, which  horn,  its  unbroken  conical  shape  and  fine  red  ashes 
bears  the  appearance  of  cbmparatively  recent  action ;  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country  consists  of  slaggy  lava,  rugged  scorise,  obsidian, 
and  indurated  pozzohma,  with  large  hills  of  porphyritic  tufa  towards 
Bonorva,  lying  over  calcareous  rocks.  The  volcanic  beds  extend 
farther  north,  through  Codrongianus  and  Osilo  in  the  hilly  region  east 
of  Sassari,  whero  romains  of  craters  occur,  to  Castel  Sardo,  on  the 
northern  coast,  where  they  form  abrupt  difb  800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  town-wall  and  most  of  the  houses  of  Castel  Sardo  aro  built  of 
lava.  The  river  Coguinas  forms  on  this  side  the  geological  boundary 
between  the  primitive  formations  of  the  eastern  country,  and  the  trap 
and  volcanic  products  to  the  westward.  At  Nurri,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Uie  island,  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  highlands  overlooking 
the  Campidano,  or  great  plain  of  Cagliari,  aro  two  hills  called  '  Pizz*  e 
Ogheddu'  and  '  Pizz*  e  Ogu  Mannu,'  meaning  peaks  of  the  little  and 
great  eye,  which  appear  to  have  been  ignivomous  mouths.  A  lava 
stiream  has  run  from  them  over  a  calcaroous  tract,  which  fprms  fio 
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elevated  plidn  or  table-Und  nearlr  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  oalled  Sa 
Qian  a  Serri,  from  the  neighbounng  village  of  Serri.  Thia  plain  is 
covered  with  oak,  ilex,  and  oork-tneo,  while  its  nOTtheni  declivity 
contains  rich  pasture.  North-west  of  this  plain  is  the  Qiara,  or  lava- 
^  bed  of  Qestori,  of  similar  formation,  which  has  proceeded  from  a 
crater  near  the  town  of  Ales :  it  is  strewed  with  masses  of  obsidian 
and  trachytio  and  oellalar  lava,  so  as  to  resemble  a  city  in  ruins.  At 
Monastir,  in  the  plain  north  of  Cagliari,  there  is  a  distinct  double 
crater,  now  well  wooded,  and  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  there  of 
fine  red  trap  over  a  feeder  of  the  UUa. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Sardinia  are : — 1.  The  Tirti,  the  lHyrmu  of 
Ptolemy,  which  drains  the  central  part  of  the  island.  It  rises 
near  Buduso,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gallura  Mountains,  flows  first 
south  and  then  south-west,  along  the  base  of  Uie  Gkxseano  ridge, 
passes  through  the  fine  valley  of  Ottana,  receiving  several  tributary 
streams  from  the  mountains  of  (Senargentu ;  theb  flowing  by  Fordon- 
gianuB  it  enters  the  plain  of  Oristano,  passing  north  of  that  town, 
below  which  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  enters  the  sea  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  between  70  and  80  miles.  In  very  dry  summers  it 
is  fordable  near  its  mouth,  but  in  winter  it  contains  a  vast  mass  of 
water,  and  inundates  considerable  tracts.  2.  The  Coguina»t  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  rises  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Bonorva, 
flows  northward  through  the  plains  of  Oiaveau  and  Orieri,  receives 
several  streams  ftom  the  highlands  of  Gh>ceano  and  of  Gkllura,  passes 
between  Mount  Sassu  and  the  Limbara  ridge^  when  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Rio  di  Fartidas,  and  flowing  through  a  romantic  ravine 
below  the  cliffs  of  Castel  Doris,  enters  a  flne  plain  adjoiniog  the  sea. 
It  forms  a  small  lake  near  its  mouth,  a  few  miles  east  of  Castel  Sardo. 
The  course  of  the  Coguinas  is  between  50  and  60  miles,  and  it  is 
fordable  near  its  mouth,  except  in  rainy  seasons.  8.  The  MtimendoBO, 
the  Scepnu  of  Ftolemy,  the  principal  stream  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Corno  di  Bue,  and  runs  southward 
through  a  high  valley  between  the  ridge  of  Genargentu  on  the  west  and 
the  Ogliastra  Mountains  to  the  east,  passing  through  many  solitary 
glens.  It  then  turns  eastward  between  the  mountains  of  Sarrabus  on 
one  side  and  the  hills  of  Parte  011a,  which  divide  it  from  the  Campi- 
dano,  or  plain  of  Cagliari,  and  afterwards  wioding  through  the  fertile 
grounds  of  Villa  Puzzu,  San  Vito,  and  Muravera,  enters  the  sea 
between  two  low  rocky  points  on  which  stand  the  towers  of  Xalinas 
and  Corallo,  after  a  course  of  between  60  and  60  miles.  As  it  runs 
between  two  mountain  ridges,  the  basin  of  the  Flumendoso  is  verv 
narrow;  in  the  winter  it  is  swelled  with  the  drainage  of  the  surround- 
ing mountain  region,  and  it  then  assumes  a*  very  imposing  appear- 
ance. 4.  The  Mannu,  or  UUa,  rises  in  a  foimtain  in  the  table-land  of 
Sarcidanu  on  the  south  slope  of  the  C^enaigentu  ridge,  and,  flowing 
southward  through  the  pliun  of  the  Campidano,  is  joined  by  the 
Cklarita  from  the  mountains  of  Gergei  on  the  east,  and  the  Sixerriv 
which  comes  near  Igleeias,  from  the  west  The  united  stream  enters 
the  Lake  of  Cagliari^  which  lies  west  of  that  dty,  and  is  6  or  7  miles 
long  by  8  or  4  miles  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  seven 
cuts  through  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  This  lake  is  navigated  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  contains  abundance  of  eels,  mullets,  and  other 
flshes ;  it  is  also  frequented  by  flamingoes  and  pelicans  in  the  winter. 
Between  the  lower  course  of  the  Flumendoso  and  Cape  Carbonara  is 
a  remarkable  seven-peaked  ridge  (2810  feet  high),  called  Sette-FVatelli 
(Seven  Brothers),  which  fills  up  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  island. 
Besides  these  four  rivers  there  are  manv  smaller  streams,  such  as  the 
Turritixno,  which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Sassari,  and  is  crossed 
near  its  mouth  by  a  substantiid  lloman  bridge  in  exoellent  preserva- 
tion ;  the  TertM,  or  River  of  Boss,  on  the  western  coast ;  and  the 
Cedrino,  or  River  of  Oroeei,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  inland  on  the  eastern  cosst ;  it  is  an  abundant  and 
impetuous  stream  from  its  source,  which  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Barbargia  Mountains. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  aooording  to  the  seasons  and  localities. 
Along  the  coast  the  &ermometer  ranges  in  the  course  of  the  year 
from  84^  to  90** ;  but  it  falls  at  times  considerably  lower  in  the  high- 
lands. The  summits  of  Gtonatgentu  are  often  capped  with  snow  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  Hsil  and  thunder-storms  are  rare,  but  rain 
falls  copiously  in  ^e  autumn.  In  the  summer  the  country  is  subject 
to  long  droughts,  but  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  partly  compensate 
for  the  want  of  rain.  Earthquakes  are  very  rare  and  slight.  The 
plains  and  some  of  the  lower  valleys  are  very  unhealthy  in  oonsequenoe 
of  malaria  fever,  called  by  the  natives  '  intemperie.'  Most  people 
remove  from  the  plains  to  the  higher  grounds  on  St.  John's  Day,  the 
24th  of  June,  when  the  air  begins  to  be  unhealthy,  though  it  does  not 
become  dangerous  till  August,  from  which  time  it  continues  so  to  the 
end  of  November.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  viewed  by  those 
of  the  highlands  with  marked  contempt  as  weak  and  degenerate. 

The  lands  of  Sardinia  are  divided  into  feudal  and  non-feudal.  The 
fisudal  lands  either  belong  to  the  respective  nobles,  several  of  whom 
are  of  Spanish  fiunilies  and  non-resident,  who  entrust  their  domains  to 
indolent  '  podatarii,'  or  stewards,  or  have  been  sold  to  pivate  indi- 
vidusls,  who  still  recognise  the  feudal  lord  by  paying  hxm  a  trifling 
fee,  and  are  under  some  restrictions,  such  as  not  planting  vineyards  or 
trees  without  his  consent*  The  lands  not  feudal  belong  either  to  com- 
munities or  individuals,  and  can  be  let  or  sold,  or  given  away  at  the 
will  of  the  owners.    Small  portions  of  these  lands  are  inclosed  and  well 
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cultivated,  and  are  oalled  'tanohe';  but  the  larger  proportion  consists 
of  'vidassoni,'  that  is,  lands  belonging  to  communities;  they  are 
mostly  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  cultivated  in  its 
turn,  and  while  under  culture  is  inclosed  with  a  line  of  hurdles,  and 
the  rest,  being  fallow,  is  generally  open  to  the  wandering  flocks.  The 
government  however  has  for  several  years  encouraged  the  indosure  of 
fields,  and  trees  and  hedges  have  been  planted  in  many  plaoes.  Leases 
are  short,  and  rent  is  generally  paid  in  kind.  In  some  parts  fsrms  aro 
let  on  the  metayer  system.  One-third  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  island 
oonststs  of  maochie,  bush  or  waste,  consisting  of  sandy  or  stony  districts, 
and  lakes  and  marshes;  another  third  is  occupied  by  forests  or 
natural  nastures ;  and  the  remainder,  which  is  estimated  at  5,500,000 
starelli  (a  measure  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre),  consists  of  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  oUve-grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens.  About  a  million  of 
these  starelli  are  allotted  to  the  growth  of  com.  The  Sardinian 
plough  resembles  the  aratrum  of  Uie  Romans ;  it  is  light,  and  pene- 
trates onlv  two  or  three  inches  into  the  ground,  and^has  no  coulter. 
Most  of  the  garden-grounds  are  worked  with  the  hoe,  the  spade  and 
mattock  being  generally  unknown.  Com  is  left  in  the  fields  until  it 
is  threshed,  wnich  operation  is  performed  by  the  treading  of  mares  or 
colts  on  an  area  prepared  by  paring  off  the  sward  and  beating  the  soil 
with  a  mallet  to  the  requisite  hardness.  Wind-miUs  are  UDknown, 
and  water-mUls  are  found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
Com  is  winnowed,  and  it  iM  generally  ground  in  a  comer  of  the  house 
by  means  of  the  domestic  mill,  turned  by  an  ass.  There  is  no  regular 
system  of  manuring  the  ground ;  it  is  done  however  sometimes  when 
urgently  required.  Paring  and  buming  are  the  common  processes. 
The  only  artificial  fodder  for  cattle  is  the  '  misohiale,'  a  mixture  of 
barley,  lucerne,  basil,  and  vetches,  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Cattle^  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  divided  into  two  classes:  tho 
'  manso,'  or  tame^  being  those  which  work  or  yield  milk,  wool,  &c.,  are 
carefully  tended  and  kept  in  the  best  pastures ;  and  the  '  rade,'  which 
are  for  slaughter  or  for  breeding,  and  which  are  allowed  to  ramble 
over  hiUs  and  wastes  almost  in  a  wild  state.  All  the  labour  of  the 
field  is  done  by  oxen.  The  breed  of  horses  reared  in  the  tancbe,  or 
incloeed  grounds,  is  carefully  attended  to :  horse-races  are  frequent 
For  the  improvement  of  the  breed  there  is  a  government  establinhment 
in  the  plain  of  Ghilana,  called  Regia  Tanca,  where  Arabian  and  Spanish 
stallions  are  kept»  and  also  Swiss  bulls  and  rams.  Sardinian  horses 
are  in  general  free  from  vioe^  patient  of  fatigue,  and  require  but  modo> 
rate  food,  and  the  Sards  are  generally  very  good  horsemen.  The  mule 
is  unknown.  Oxen  are  used  for  drawing  the  carts,  the  wheels  of  which 
are  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  strengthened  and  protected  hy  large- 
headed  nails,  the  only  iron  used  in  the  whole  machme.  The  axletree 
is  fixed  into  the  wheels,  and  turns  round  with  them. 

The  best  forests  are  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Qallura,  Bar- 
bargia, Gooeano,  Marghine,  and  Planargia.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  ridge  of  Gienargentu  is  an  extensive  elevated  plain,  called  Su 
Sarcidanu,  covered  with  fine  oak-,  beech-,  chestnut-,  and  cork-trees ; 
and  on  the  Menomeni  range,  between  San  Lussurgiu  and  Maoomer,  is 
another  elevated  plain,  called  Sn  littu  de  St  Antoni,  about  nine  miles 
wide  and  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  covered  with  a  rich  forest  Fine 
woods  are  also  found  in  the  Giara  de  Serri,  and  on  the  hills  of  Trebina 
and  Areuosa,  and  they  abound  with  wild  hogs  and  game.  Pine-trees 
are  not  common  except  near  Terranova.  The  cork-tree  grows  very 
flne  and  in  great  quantity  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  Timber 
is  very  scarce  in  the  plains,  and  the  want  of  roads  prevents  the  people 
from  making  use  of  that  of  the  mountain  forests.  Dwarf  mulberry- 
trees  grow  in  abundance. 

Among  frait-trees,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  apple,  apricot,  peach, 
almond,  and  prickly  pear,  are  the  most  common.  Walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts are  only  met  with  in  some  places.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons 
are  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts  of  Igleaia  and  Villa 
Cidro,  and  near  Sassari,  but  sre  not  held  in  great  esteem.  Date-trees 
grow  on  the  Campidano,  and  some  of  the  produce  is  gathered  and  sold, 
but  it  is  not  of  a  good  quality. 

Vegetables  are  fine  and  plentiful ;  peas  and  cabbage  grow  wUd  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  asparagus  of  the  hedges  is  abundant 
in  the  markets  in  March  and  ApriL  Celery  and  tomatas  are  large  and 
well  fiavoured.  The  'torso,'  a  kind  of  tumip-cabbage,  grows  to  a 
gigantic  siae,  weighing  without  the  leaves  8  lbs.  or  10  Iba.  Saffron  is 
cultivated,  and  is  much  used  in  cookery. 

The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  both  soU  and  climate  being  highly 
favourable  to  it ;  and  though  the  process  of  making  wine  is  still  very 
imperfect,  Sardinia  produces  some  excellent  wines.  The  '  Malvasia^' 
or  malmsey  wine  of  Quarto,  Cagliari,  Boss,  and  Sorso,  the  muscat  wine 
of  Alghero,  the  red  wine  of  Alghero  and  Oristano,  and  the  wines  of 
the  Campidano,  are  much  esteemed.  The  natives  in  general  make 
considerable  use  of  wine.  Common  white  wines  are  made  near  Sassari 
and  Terralba,  and  also  in  the  Campidano. 

There  are  several  extensive  olive-grounds.  The  best  olives  are  those 
of  Sassari.  Inferior  oil  is  produced  from  the  OgliaatrOf  or  wild  olive^ 
which,  with  that  made  from  the  LetUitcuM,  serves  the  peasants  for 
burning. 

Com  is  the  principal  article  of  export  The  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  raised  in  Sardinia  is  of  a  superior  though  soft  kind  caUed  trigne; 
it  will  keep  good  only  eighteen  or  twenty  months;  it  is  sowed  in 
November  and  December,  and  reaped  in  June.    In  seasons  of  abundanl 
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harvest  about  400,000  starelli  (U  btuhols  eaob)  are  exported.  The 
barley  is  inferior  in  quality  aa  compared  with  the  wheat ;  about  200,000 
starelli  are  exported.  Maize,  though  it  thriyes  well,  is  not  very  exten- 
siyely  grown.  One  hundred  thousand  starelli  of  beans,  200,000  starelli 
of  peas,  and  1000  starelli  of  lentils,  are  also  exported  annually. 

Cheese  is  a  great  object  of  rural  economy ;  it  is  made  chiefly  from 
sheep  and  goats'  milk,  and  being  steeped  in  brine,  it  has  a  salt  bitter 
taste.  A  great  quantity  is  shipped  for  Naples,  where  it  is  in  gr^t 
demand,  l^iog  much  used  when  grated  to  season  maocaronL  Little 
butter  is  made,  aa  the  treatment  of  cows  is  not  well  imderstood,  and 
fodder  is  scarce. 

Salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government^  and  a  profitable  branch  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  continental  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy  bein:; 
supplied  entirely  from  Sardinia.  Sweden  and  other  states  take  manv 
cargoes  of  salt  from  Sardinia.  The  salterns,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
are  round  tiie  Qulf  of  Cagliari,  at  Oristano,  Terranova,  and  on  the 
northern  coast  west  of  Porto  Torres,  The  salterns  are  worked  by 
conTicts  sentenced  to  the  galleya  Tobacco  is  also  a  royal  monopoly. 
This  plant,  which  was  introduced  in  1714,  thrives  well. 

Flax  is  cultivated,  and  used  in  the  linen  manufactories  of  the  country. 
Tbe  finer  sort  of  linen  is  made  at  Buaachi.  Wool  is  coarse ;  it  is  manu- 
factured into  coane  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  Cotton  grows  very 
well  in  the  Campidano.  Madder  grows  wUd,  and  is  used  by  the 
peasants  for  dyeing  their  coarse  cloth.  Some  rock-mosaes  ara  also 
gathered  lor  dyeing.  Bullocks'  hides,  she<^  and  goat  skins,  and  kid 
or  lamb  skins,  are  exported  in  great  quantities.  Leather  is  imported 
from  Marseille  and  other  places.  Among  the  exports  are-— fox  skins, 
martin  skins,  rabbit  and  hare  skins.  The  forests  abound  with  stags, 
small  deer,  wild  boars,  and  mufioni,  or  mnrvoni,  a  species  of  large 
sheep,  clerked  with  hair  instead  of  wool. 

The  tunny  fisheries  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  are  very  produc- 
tive. They  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  tunnies 
generally  weigh  from  100  lbs.  to  800  lbs.  eaob,  but  seme  of  them  are 
above  300  lbs.  All  the  parts  of  the  fish  are  turned  to  account ;  most  of 
them  are  salted  aud  shipped  to  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  a  comparatively  siaall  proportion  is  used  in  the  island.  The 
fishery  of  anchovies  and  sardmes,  which  once  used  to  be  very  produc* 
live,  is  much  fallen  off.  Coral  is  taken  off  the  west  and  south  coasts. 
This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  by  the  Neapolitans  and  Qenoese. 
Pearls  of  aa  inferior  quality  are  obtained  froaa  the  Pinna  nolnlUp 
idiioh  abounds  in  the  shallow  bay&  The  shell  measures  from  15  to 
27  im^es  in  length,  and  is  sought  chiefly  for  the  tult  of  silky  hair, 
the  Bymm  of  the  ancients,  which  is  attached  to  it.  The  filaments 
ara  of  a  glossy  brown  colour,  about  8  inches  in  hn^ith,  and  a«e  eaaily 
spun  into  gloves,  stockings,  kt, 

Sardinia  was  noted  in  anoieBt  times  for  its  miaes^  whieh  wws  w<Mrked 
to  a  great  extent^  aa  is  attested  by  Test  excavations  and  remains  ol 
fouDdries.  South-west  of  Tglwaiss  is  Monte  d'Oni,  which  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name  irom  the  gold  formerly  extracted  from  it ;  the 
nountaia  has  been  reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere  shell.  Iron-  and 
lead'oro  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  as  well  as  copper, 
silver,  and  quieksilver.  In  the  eastern  mountains  ara  found  porphyiy, 
basalt,  alabaster,  and  marble.  Chalcedonies^  jaspers,  camelians,  sar- 
donyx, turquoises,  and  roekrcrystal  ara  found  in  the  districts  of  Sulci 
and  other  mountains  of  the  wesi  Other  mineral  products  ara  fossil- 
wood,  Ugnite,  and  inferior  coal;  alum,  nitre^  amianthas,  asbestos,  and 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  liase  aad  alumina,  whieh  is  used  by  the 
natives  in  washing.  There  ara  numerous  mineral  springs.  They  ara 
however  unprovided  with  buildings  or  any  sort  of  accommodation  for 
iavalids.  Vestiges  of  ancient  th«nais  exist  at  the  sulphureous  springs 
of  FcwdoB^isnuft 

The  population  of  Sardinia  amounted  in  1838  to  491,973;  in  1848 
to  647,112.  The  island  is  dirided  into  8  administrative  districts: 
Cagliari,  whieh  comprises  the  south  and  soath-wast  parts  of  the 
island ;  Naora  the  east ;  aad  Saasari  the  north  aad  north- west  The 
administrative  division  of  Cagliari  contains  the  following  provinces : — 
CagtfMri,  population  108,888;  Iglesias,  42,598;  Istli,  48,958;  and 
Oriatano,  78,189.  The  admiaistrative  Aviaioa  of  Nuoro  coataias  the 
provinces  of  Nuoro,  population  58,882;  Cnglieri,  87,522;  Laausci, 
27,530.  la  the  administrativa  divisioa  of  Saaiari  are  the  provinces  of 
Sassari,  population  65,821;  Alghero^  84,108;  Omeri,  24,45«;  and 
Tempio,  22,660.  For  eoclesiastii^l  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into 
ekvea  dioeeses  :-~Cagliari,  Oristano,  Saasari  OaltelU-NuoTO,  Iglesias, 
Ales,  Alghero,  Ampuriase  Civita,  Boaa,  Bisando,  and  O^iaatra.  Cag- 
liari, Saawri,  and  Oristano  are  archbishops'  sees.  The  Soman  Catholic 
is  the  only  religion  of  the  country.  Over  each  of  the  administrative 
divisions  there  is  an  intendant-geaeral,  appointed  by  the  kiag. 

The  esrliest  inhabitants  of  the  iakad  were  Celts,  among  whom  the 
Phoenktaas  formed  setUements;  to  these  Iberians  aad  Ligurians, 
Greeks  and  Etruscans  were  suooesaively  joined;  and  afterwards  an 
infuaiea  of  Carthaginian  and  of  Roman  blood  was  added.  In  later 
times  Fisaaa  and  Spaniards  settled  in  the  towns  and  lower  oouatry, 
hut  in  the  highkmds  the  population  has  remained  alnxwt  purely 
Celtic,  and  may  be  considered  aa  the  real  descendants  of.  the  old 
fiards^  who  struggled  hard  against  both  Carthage  and  Rome.  The 
Seida  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well  formed,  with  dark  eyes  and 
ooarse  Uack  hair,  though  fresh  complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  also 
ffsea  in  the  mountainsi    In  the  Campidano  they  are  more  swarthy  than 


in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  and  have  senerally  a  huige  mouth  and 
thick  lips.  They  have  strong  intellectusa  faculties,  though  mostly 
uncultivated,  and  an  enthusie^ic  attachment  to  their  country  and 
their  native  district,  in  consequence  of  which  families  seldom  remove 
or  disperse.  They  are  kind  and  hospitable,  but  easily  offended  and 
excited  to  revenger  If  the  family  of  the  sufferer  in  a  blood  feud  has 
infiuence  enough  to  stir  justice  iuto  active  measures  against  the  offender, 
the  latt(*r  flies  to  the  mountaina,  where  he  joins  others  of  a  similar 
description,  and  becomes  a  robber. 

Italian  is  the  language  of  the  govemmeat,  and  is  also  spoken  by  all 
educated  persons  in  the  large  towns.  The  native  tongue  is  derived 
from  the  Latin,  with  an  admixture  of  words  of  Greek  and  Arabic 
origin.  The  natives  of  the  Barbargia  diatriot  prido  themselves  on 
the  number  of  Greek  words  which  they  retain,  and  their  distinct 
but  harsh  and  guttural  enunciation,  which  ia  with  difficulty  attained 
by  the  rest  of  &e  Sards.  At  Alghero  the.  Catalonian  is  generally 
spoken. 

The  villages  are  generally  laige  and  well  situated,  but  with  unpaved 
narrow  streets,  mean  houses,  aud  a  general  want  of  comfort  Large 
dunghills  disfigure  the  principal  avenueSb  The  villages  in  the  Gallura 
are  built  of  granite  blocks,  and  in  the  other  northern  districts  of  free- 
stone ;  but  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island  moat  houses  in  the 
country  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  dweUing a  of  the  peasants 
have  generally  only  one  story,  without  windows,  or  if  they  have 
windows,  they  are  not  glased.  A  whole  family  often  dwells  in  a  single 
room,  with  their  chickens,  dogs,  and  kids,  whilst  the  patient  ass  turns 
the  mill  in  a  comer.  Throughout  the  island  the  cittadini,  or  inhabit- 
ants of  walled  towns,  hold  the  oontadini,  or  villagera,  in  utter  contempt, 
a  feeling  which  is  cordially  returned  by  the  rustics,  besides  which  the 
people  of  Cagliari  and  those  of  Sassari  mutually  hate  each  other. 
Kissing  on  meeting  is  an  indispensable  oiuftom  among  men  of  all 
ranks. 

The  Sards  ara  fond  of  feasting ;  they  drink  wines  and  cordials,  rarely 
to  exceas.  Fine  wheaten  bread  is  in  general  use,  except  among  the 
shepherds  of  the  eastern  highlands,  who  eat  a  coarse  kind  of  broad, 
and  aometimea  acorns.  The  Sards  eat  more  butcher^s  meat  than  the 
Sicilians  or  South  Italian&  Poultry  is  rather  scarce,  but  game  is 
I^ntifuL  The  only  mode  of  travelling  for  both  sexes  is  on  horseback. 
Tiiere  are  few  coaches,  and  those  only  in  the  large  towns,  and  the 
oouatry  people  regard  them  as  articles  of  effeminate  luxury.  A  high 
road,  125  miles  ia  length,  runs  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari,  passing  through 
Oristano,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  alo^g  the  western  plains. 
There  are  branch  roads  to  the  moat  important  towns  in  the  interior. 
The  eastern  highlands  still  remain  difficult  of  access. 

The  law  is  the  chief  profession  for  young  men  of  respectable  con« 
nectioas.  The  highest  legal  rank  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Real 
ConsigUo  for  the  affairs  of  Sardinia^  which  consists  of  seven  members, 
and  sits  at  Turia.  It  is  a  supreme  courts  and  decides  finally  upon  all 
important  matters,  appeals,  fta  The  high  oourt,  called  Beale  Udienza, 
sits  at  Cagliari  for  civil  and  criminal  cases.  There  is  an  appeal  from 
it  to  the  Real  ConsigUo  at  Turin.  In  every  town  or  considerable 
district  of  the  island  there  is  a  magistrate  caUed  Yicar,  in  some  places 
Podesti^  or  Consul  in  others,  who,  with  an  assessor  and  secretaryi 
judges  in  the  first  instance  for  the  town  aad  surrounding  territory. 
The  prefects  in  each  of  the  eleven  provinces  are  also  judges  ia  civil 
matters.  There  is  a  eommereial  oourt  at  Cagliari,  wluch  decides  all 
eommeroial  suits.  Sardinia  furnishes  by  voluntary  enlistment  one 
regiaMut  to  the  royal  army,  besides  which  it  has  a  militia,  an  irregular 
force  of  about  6000  cavalry  and  1200  infantry,  the  officers  of  which 
wear  a  uniform,  but  receive  no  pay.  There  are  only  three  regularly 
fortified  towns :  Csgliari,  Alghero,  and  Caatel  Sardo.  The  coasts  ara 
defended  by  a  line  of  stout  towen,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  coast- 
guards called  Torrari,  under  the  superiatendenoe  of  a  eouncil  of  three 
members,  chosen  for  three  years. 

Scientific  education  ia  givea  by  the  universities  of  Cagliari  and 
SassarL  The  university  of  Cagliari  has  faculties  of  the<^ogy,  medicine 
and  surgery,  law,  and  philosophy,  with  a  full  list  of  professors  ia  each* 
Among  the  aooessories  afe  a  library  of  above  15,000  voluavos  and  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  The  university  of  Sassari 
has  Hkewise  five  faculties.  The  accessory  establishmeats  eoastst  of 
a  cabinet  of  natural  histocy,  sod  a  library.  In  the  head  town  of 
every  province  there  is  a  Latin  school,  and  most  villages  have  an 
elementary  school  for  boys,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetio 
are  tsAig^t,  besides  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  agrionlfeura.  In  almost  every  tewa  there  is  an  hoapitid 
lor  the  sick,  the  iasaoe,  aad  fouadlinga. 

The  mechaaical  arts  are  ia  a  very  low  state ;  the  gnus  of  Tempio 
are  in  some  repute,  but  the  cutiery  is  of  the  eommonest  sort ;  tha 
potteries  ara  very  ooarse,  and  wooden  plattera  sre  used  by  the  country 
people ;  buildara  and  carpeaten  ara  very  iadifferant  workmen,  besidea 
which  all  artisaaa  ara  extremely  inddentb  Superior  workmen  oonna 
from  Piedmeot  or  Genoa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sardinia  ara  the  Hollowing :— Caouabi  : 
Susori,  the  head  town  of  the  north  part  of  the  island,  situated  on  a 
gentie  decfivxty,  in  a  pleasant  sad  fertile  country,  about  9  miles  from 
the  coast  It  has  a  good  main  street,  which  is  the  only  one  paved  ; 
fine  pubUo  walks,  shaded  by  trses,  outside  of  the  walls ;  twenty-foor 
chorohesy  ten  eonvents,  thrae  nanneriea^  a  clerical  semtaary,  a  uai* 
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▼enaliy,  an  acdeBUutioal  oolUge,  Mverftl  palaMs,  a  pnblio  hoipital,  and 
about  20,000  inhaMtaats.  The  oathedml  is  a  laige  itruoturd,  wiUi  a 
very  elaborate  facade.  Good  wateria  brought  to  the  houses  by  water- 
camera.  SaMari  was  built  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era,  by  emigrants 
from  the  andent  town  of  Turrii,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
Longobardi.  A  ^e  road  leads  to  Porte  Torres,  the  nearest  harbour, 
wiiere  the  mail  packet  puts  in  Afom  Genoa :  Alohbro  :  Orittano,  a 
town  of  about  4600  inhabitants,  in  a  low  unhealthy  pldn,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiiai,  has  several  ohurcAiM  and  convents,  a  olerioal 
seminary,  a  college,  and  a  spacious  cathedral,  with  a  detached  octan- 
gular beifiT,  which  is  the  most  striking  object  in  the  town.  A  spiral 
atairoaae  of  160  steps  leads  to  the  top,  whenoe  there  is  a  splendid  view. 
Oristano  ia  a  busy  lively  place  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer 
all  those  who  can,  leave  it  for  a  healthier  residence.  Several  noble  families 
inhabit  the  town  :  Nuoro,  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern  province,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barbaigia  Mountains,  near  their 
junction  with  the  Genaigentu  range,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants.  It 
gives  title  to  a  bishop.  On  its  territory  are  excellent  pastures :  Bosa, 
a  town  of  about  35Q0  inhabitants,  flnelv  situated  in  a  valley,  between 
two  flat-topped  hills,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Termo,  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  Bosa  has  nine  churches,  some  convents,  a 
clerical  seminary,  several  paved  streets,  and  a  long  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  country  arouod  is  very  productive  of  oil,  wine,  fruit, 
flax,  cheese,  &c.,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  very  active ;  most  of  the 
travelling  pedlars  about  the  island  are  from  Bosa.  The  town  is 
extremely  unhealthy  in  summer  i  Iglesieu,  a  pleasant  town,  in  a  healthy 
spot)  on  an  elevated  and  fertile  plain,  amidst  limestone  hills,  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  good  water,  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to 
a  fountain  in  the  centra  of  the  town.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  ill- 
paved,  but  they  contain  some  good  houses.  The  cathedral  and 
bishop's  palace  are  remarkable  structures.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  dilapidated  Pisan  wall,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle  are  seen  on 
a  hill  to  the  north.  Iglesias  reckons  about  9000  inhabitants :  Thnpio, 
the  head  town  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Gallura,  in  the  north- 
eastern highlands,  stands  in  a  very  healthy  situation ;  it  has  several 
large  houses  three  stories  high,  built  of  granite,  with  wooden  balconies, 
a  collegiate  church,  a  nunnery,  a  college,  and  about  6000  inhabitants  : 
Quartu  [Oaoliari]  :  Villacidro,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north- 
west of  Cagliari,  in  a  healthy  situation,  has  6500  inhabitants :  OsilOt 
on  a  mountain  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  east  of  Sassari,  has  5400 
inhabitants :  SonOf  in  the  same  district,  between  Sassari  and  Castel 
Sardo,  has  4000  inhabitants  :  Castd-SardOf  a  strong  place  on  the  coast 
between  Sorso  and  the  mouth  of  the  Coguinas:  population,  2000. 
BonorvOf  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Marghine  Mountains,  has  4000 
inhabitants. 

History. — The  island  was  inhabited  by  some  ancient  race  before  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  it.  lolaus,  the  mythic  charioteer  of 
Hercules,  is  said  to  have  led  a  Greek  colony  into  Sardinia,  and  to 
have  founded  Olbia  on  the  north-east  coast,  afterwards  a  considerable 
town  in  the  Roman  period,  and  of  which  veati^es  are  found  near 
Terranova.  Strabo  (p.  225)  says  that  the  colonists  of  lolaus  inhabited 
the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians,  who' were  Tyrrheni  From  an 
inscription  found  at  Stampace,  it  appears  that  Caralis,  or  Cagliari, 
assumed  at  one  time  the  name  of  '  Civitas  loUc'  The  island  became 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  Sardo.     (Herodotus,  v.  106.) 

The  first  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia*  of  which  the  epoch 
however  is  not  ascertained,  was  defeated  by  the  natives.  About 
B.O.  490,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  sons  of  Mago,  led  another  expe- 
dition to  Sardinia,  which  gained  a  footing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  and  built  or  colonised  Caralis  and  Sulcia.  Hasdrubal  how- 
ever lost  bis  life  in  fighting  against  the  natives,  who  appear  to  have 
struggled  bravely  against  the  invaders.  The  Carthaginians  never 
reduced  the  island  entirely,  as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  lower  country  however  was  permanently  in  their  pos- 
session until  the  first  Punic  war.  Sulcis  was  one  of  their  chief  colonies, 
but  the  site  of  that  once  wealthy  town  is  now  a  subject  of  opntroversy, 
some  placing  it  on  the  southern  coast,  where  a  district  still  retains 
the  name ;  whilst  others  with  more  plausibility,  place  it  in  the  small 
island  of  San  AtUioco  opposite,  where  considerable  ancient  remains 
are  seen.  In  the  neighbouring  island  of  San  Pietro,  an  amphora  full 
of  Carthaginian  brass  coins,  was  some  years  ago  found  by  a  farmer  in 
ploughing  the  ground. 

During  the  first  Punio  war  the  Bomans  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  at  Olbia,  where  Hanno,  the  commander,  fell ;  and 
again  they  gained  another  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at 
Caralis,  but  at  the  oondusion  of  the  war  the  island  still  belonged  to 
Carthage.  The  Romans  however  soon  after  subjugated  the  principal 
part  of  the  island,  which  was  incorporated,  with  Corsica,  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  a  pnetor,  about  b.c.  228.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Sards  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
and  having  received  aid  from  Carthage,  fought  a  general  battle  near 
Caralis,  in  which  they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  Comus,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgents,  surrendered  to  the  Roman?.  (Liv.  xxiil,  c  40, 
ftc.)  After  this  Sardinia  remained  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the 
Punic  war.  From  this  time  the  island,  though  often  disturbed  by 
insurrection,  remained  subject  to  Rome.  During  the  period  of  the 
empire  it  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  their  granaries, 
Imd  a  penal  colony  for  their  criminals.    Pliny  (iii  7)  mentions  Caralis, 


Sulcis,  Nora,  and  other  places  as  towns  that  had  the  Roman  civitas, 
and  Turris  Libysonis  as  a  colonia. 

Nura,  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  island,  is  particularly 
noticed  in  the  Roman  period  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  having 
accused  the  preetor  Scaurus  of  malversation,  on  which  occasion 
Soaurus  WSB  defended  by  Cicero.  But  the  ante-Roman  origin  of  Nura 
is  proved  by  one  of  those  singular  structures  called  Kuraggi,  whidh 
is  a  large  cone  constructed  of  coarse  blocks  without  mortar,  and 
flanked  by  four  small  ones,  upon  which  rests  the  foundation  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct  that  supplied  Nura  with  water.  There  are  also  at 
Nura  other  Roman  remains,  such  as  a  small  theatre,  baths,  &a,  all 
very  much  defaced.  Nura  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  wars 
of  the  Vandftls.  The  Nuraggi  are  attributed  by  some  to  Iberian  colo- 
nists and  their  leader  Norax.  They  are  a  kind  of  tower  in  the  form 
of  a  trnncaied  cone,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  lava^  por- 
phyry, or  ftreestone,  without  cement,  and  forming  two  concentric  walls, 
between  which  are  stairs  leading  to  the  summit.  The  inner  part  has 
generally  two  vaulted  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The  entrance  at 
the  base  is  very  low,  and  leads  through  both  walls  to  the  lower 
chamber.  The  stairs  give  access  to  the  upper  chamber.  The  Nuraggi 
are  of  two  sorts ;  the  most  common,  and  probably  the  most  ancient, 
bear  no  marks  of  the  chisel,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks, 
with  irregular  faces,  and  smaller  stones  in  the  interstices.  The  exte- 
rior materials  of  the  others  are  evidently  worked  by  tools ;  and  though 
the  atones  are  not  exactly  square,  they  are  placed  in  horisontal  layers, 
and  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards  the  summit.  The  Nuraggi 
stand  generally  on  the  summit  of  hills  commanding  a  view  of  the 
plains.  Some  rest  upon  a  solid  and  spacious  substructure  or  platform 
walled  round  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  which  are  constructed  hidden 
chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  central  one  by  a  covered 
gallery.  One  of  the  loftiert  Nuraggi  is  between  Samagheu  and  Fordon- 
gianus,  in  the  district  of  Busachi,  east  of  Oristano  :  it  is  nearly  00  feet 
high,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  '  Su  Nuraggi  longu.'  Nuraggi  are 
scattered  all  over  Sardinia,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  are 
seen  in  every  state,  some  nearly  perfect,  others  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
They  are  veiy  numerous  in  the  district  of  Sulcis,  or  the  south-west 
part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  hilly  region  of  Le  Marghine,  north 
of  Oristano.  There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  them  in  the  Campo 
d'Osieri,  and  at  Isili  and  Gennuri  in  the  Oampidano.  The  original 
purpose  of  these  buildings  was  probably  for  watch  and  defence,  though 
m  alter-ages  some  of  them  may  have  been  used  as  monuments  for  the 
dead,  fVagments  of  Roman  terra-cotta  and  coins  of  the  Kmpire  having 
been  fbund  in  them.  Neither  literal  nor  symbolical  characters  are 
discovered  in  these  singular  structures. 

G^nseric,  the  Vanda^  invaded  Sardinia  from  Africa,  and  attached 
it  to  his  kingdom.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by 
Belisarius,  Sardinia  was  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of  Africa,  and  was 
governed  by  an  officer  styled  duke.  The  Saracens  began,  about 
▲.D.  720,  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Sardinia;  and  as  the  Byzantine 
emperors  were  unable  to  protect  them,  the  natives  applied  for  assist- 
ance first  to  the  Longobards,  and  afterwards  to  Louis  le  DebonnairOa 
Charlemagne's  son,  to  whom  thev  tended  their  allegiance.  About  the 
year  1000,  Musait,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  sailed  ftrom  Africa  to  Cagliari 
with  a  large  force,  took  it,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  Musait  sent  firom 
thence  armed  vessels  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy.  The  Pisans  sent 
an  armament  which  took  possession  of  Cagliari;  but  Musait  (1016) 
obliged  the  Pisan  garrison  to  capitulate,  and  then  sailing  for  the  coasi 
of  Luna  in  Italy,  surprised  and  sacked  that  town.  He  was  however 
attacked  in  his  retreat,  and  lost  most  of  his  men,  and  even  his  wife,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Musait  escaped  to  Sardinia.  The 
combined  forces  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  now  attacked  the  MoorSi 
and  drove  them  away  frotn  both  Sardinia'  and  Corsica  (1016-1017). 
After  this  "the  Genoese  kept  for  themselves  Corsica  and  Capraja, 
and  the  Pisans  had  Sardinia."  The  Island  being  finallv  cleared  of 
the  Moors,  the  Pisans  divided  it  into  four  provinces,  called  Giudica- 
ture,  and  appointed  Pisan  noblemen  over  each,  styled  '  Giudioe,'  each 
independent  of  the  others,  but  all  feudatory  to  Pisa.  Cagliari  in  the 
south,  Torres' in  the  north,  Gallura  in  the  east^  and  Arborea  or 
Oristano  in  the  west,  were  the  name9  of  the  four  judicatures.  Some 
places  along  the  northern  coast  were  however  assigned  to  the  Genoese, 
among  others  Castel  Sardo,  which  vras  for  along  tipie  in  the  possession 
of  the  Doria  family,  who  built  a  castle  near  it,  stillcidled  Castel  Doria. 

The  dominion  of  the  Island  remained  long  after  a  constant  subject 
of  contention  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  whilst  the  lords  of  the  various 
provinces  made  themselves  independent  in  reality.  The  emperor 
PVederick  II.  took  advantage  of  this  to  make  his  natural  son  Hentzius 
king  of  Sardinia.  Hentzius  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery  and 
determination  both  in  Sardinia  and  Sicilv,  where  he  fought  for  many 
years  for  his  father  against  the  Pope  and  the  Guelphs,  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  m  1249,  who  kept  him  in  confine- 
ment for  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  he  bore  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia.  His  title  was  however  a  mere  name,  and  the  various 
judges  of  the  island  ruled  as  independent  princes,  whilst  Pisa  and 
Genoa  continued  to  fight  fbr  their  respective  claims  to  the  nominal 
sovereignty.  After  the  defeat  off  Meloria  (1284),  by  which  the  Pisan 
navid  power  was  annihilated  [LiyoRKO;  Pibaj,  proposals  were  made  by 
the  Genoese  to  release  their  numerous  prisoners,  provided  Pisa  would 
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make  a  oeaaion  of  Sardinia,  and  give  up  the  castle  of  Cagliari  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gknoese ;  but  the  prisoners  themselves,  it  is  reported, 
protested  against  reooTexing  their  liberty  at  such  a  price. 

In  182S  Jaime,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  inyested  with  the 
■OYereigntj  of  the  ishmd  by  Popes  Boni&oe  VIIL  and  Clement  V., 
■ent  the  In&nte  Don  Alonzo  to  make  a  desoent  upon  the  island. 
The  Infitnte  being  joined  by  Hugo,  judge  of  Arborea  (whose  plot  for 
masaacroing  the  Puians  throughout  the  island  had  been  suooeasf  ally 
executed)  and  some  of  the  native  leaders,  besieged  Iglesias,  and  after 
several  months*  resistance  compelled  the  Piaan  garrison  to  capitulate. 
He  then  proceeded  to  blockade  Cagliari  by  sea  and  land.  A  Pisan  fleet 
of  52  galleys  arriyed  in  the  gulf  in  the  spring  of  1824,  and  landed  a 
body  of  troops,  which  were  joined  by  some  of  the  natives,  but  being 
defeated  by  the  Aragonese,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Sardinia 
was  given  up  by  the  republic  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  on  condition 
that  Uie  Pisan  inhabitants  and  their  property  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  castle  and  suburbs  of  Cagliari,  with  the  port^  and  the  adjoin- 
ing lakea  should  remain  in  possession  of  Pisa,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  as  a  aign  of  homase  to  the  king  of  Aragon.  This  arrangement 
did  not  last  long.  ^  In  the  following  year,  the  Pisan  squadron  Ifeing 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Aragonese  in  the  Bay  of  Cagliari,  the  town 
was  evacuated,  and  Sardinia  was  entirely  lost  to  Pisa.  But  the  judges 
were  no  more  inclined  to  submit  to  their  new  masters  than  to  the 
Pisans,  and  for  many  years  they  carried  on  a  destructiye  warfare 
against  the  Aragonese,  At  last  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon, 
limded  in  1854  with  a  strong  force  at  Porto  Conte,  and  having  traversed 
and  pacified  the  principal  part  of  the  island,  made  his  public  entry 
into  Cagliari,  where  in  Apnl  of  the  following  year,  with  a  view  of 
checking  the  influence  of  the  factious  chiefs,  he  convoked  a  general 

CirUament,  after  the  model  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  consisting  of  pre- 
tes,  peers,  and  commons^  which  was  called  '  Stamenti,'  or  Estates. 
He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  representative  government  in  Sardinia, 
which  still  subsists.  Brancaleone  Doria,  head  of  the  Genoese  faction, 
who  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mariano,  judge  of  Arborea, 
offered  his  services  to  the  king  of  Aragon  to  bring  the  whole  of  Sardinia 
into  subjection ;  but  his  wife  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party 
of  natives,  who  named  her  son  judge  of  ArboreiL  Brancaleone^  who 
had  gone  to  Spain,  was  detained  there  as  a  hostage,  and  after  fhiitleas 
negotiations  Eleanor  took  the  field,  being  joineid  by  the  people  of 
Qailura,  and  drove  the  Aragonese  from  almost  the  whole  northern 
division  of  the  island.  She  ruled  for  several  years  by  the  name  of 
'  Giudioessa,'  but  iu  {act  as  queen  of  Sardinia,  and  she  compiled  for 
her  subjects  th»*  Carta  de  Logu,'  or  Code  of  Lawsj,  which  remains  in 
force  with  few  modifications  to  the  present  day.  This  remsrkable 
woman  died  of  the  plague  in  1403,  and  her  only  aon  dying  in  1407, 
without  issue,  the  Sards  invited  over  tixe  viscount  of  Narbonne,  husband 
of  Beatrice,  Eleanor's  sister.  But  the  viscount  found  an  opponent  in 
Brancaleone  Doria,  who  after  his  wife's  death  had  taken  possession  of 
Arborea,  and  was  supported  by  the  G^enoese  in  the  north.  In  the  spring 
of  1409  an  Aragonese  army,  under  Martin,  son  of  Martin  of  Angon, 
landed  and  entered  Cagliari,  and  from  thence,  with  8000  foot  and  8000 
horse,  he  marched  against  the  forces  of  both  Doria  and  the  viscount, 
who  had  united  against  him.  A  batUe  took  place  at  San  Luri,  in  June 
1409,  in  which  the  Aragonese  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  Doria  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  Viscount  fled  precipitately.  Martin  however 
died  ahortW  after  of  the  malaria  fever,  and  the  Viscount  continued  to 
oany  on  the  war.  At  last  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  obtained  the  formal 
oesaion  of  the  province  of  Arborea  in  1428,  by  paying  100,000  gold 
florins  to  the  heir  of  the  late  viscount  of  Nsrbonne^  and  the  whole 
island  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  established  the  Inquisition  in  ^Hiniis  and  ordered  the 
expulsion  of  all  Jews  who  refused  to  be  baptised,  and  thmr  synsgogues 
to  be  converted  into  churches.  From  that  time  the  Jews  have  not 
been  tolerated  in  Sardinia. 

By  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  ftMwtitnya.  became 
an  appendage  of  the  vast  Spanish  monarchy,  and  was  ruled  for  two 
centuries  by  triennial  viceroys  sent  from  Spain.  In  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  the  mountaineers  of  Gallura  having  declared  them- 
selves  for  Charles  of  Austria,  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake 
appeared  before  Csgliari,  and  the  viceroy  capitulated,  and  the  island 
acknowledged  Charles ;  but  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  Charles 
having  resigned  his  claims  to  Spain,  H**^in»>^  was  given  to  him  as 
•mperor.  In  1717  Alberoni,  the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  sent  a  laige 
force  in  the  midst  of  peace,  under  the  ICarquis  de  Lede,  which  took 
possession  of  Sardinia  in  less  than  two  months.  By  the  treaty  of 
London  of  1720  Philip  was  obliged  to  reatore  Sardinia,  which  was 
finally  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  then  assumed 
the  kingly  title.  From  that  time  the  histoxy  of  Rttlf^lTl^>  becomes 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

In  December,  1792,  the  National  Convention,  having  declared  war 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic  against  the  king  of  Sardinia,  sent 
a  laige  fleet  under  Admiral  Truguet  io  attack  the  island.  The  French, 
who  attempted  a  landing  at  Csgliari  and  Quartu,  were  repulsed  by  the 
natives,  who  axe  generally  good  marksmen,  and  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms.  The  admiral,  after  uselessly  bombarding  the  town 
for  aeveral  days,  re-embarked  the  soldiers  snd  sailed  away. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  pleased  with  his  insular  subjects,  invited  them 
to  ask  for  anything  that  they  might  think  useful  for  the  island.    The 


Sards  demanded,  1,  the  oonyooation  of  the  stamenti ;  2,  the  confirm- 
ation of  their  laws,  customs,  and  privileges ;  8,  that  all  offices  in  the 
island,  except  that  of  viceroy,  should  be  held  by  natives;  4,  the 
establishment  of  a  council  to  advise  the  viceroy;  5,  permission  to 
send  a  minister  to  reside  at  Turin  and  watch  over  their  interests.  The 
Piedmontese  ministers  however  dissuaded  the  king  from  listening  to 
the  petition ;  situations  continued  to  be  filled  with  Piedmontese ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  insurrections  broke  out  in  1794  and  1795, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  intendant-general  were  killed  by 
the  people  of  Cagliari  By  the  mediation  of  the  archbishop  oi 
Csgliari  however,  and  of  the  Pope,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
in  1796,  and  some  of  the  demands  of  the  islanders  were  granted. 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  driven  away  by  the  French  from  his  conti- 
nental states,  landed  at  Cagliari  in  March  1799,  and  was  receiyed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  king  however  returned  soon  after  to  the  continent^ 
and  in  1802  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel,  who, 
having  lost  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  continental  dominions,  repaired 
to  his  island  kingdom  in  February  1806,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Ssrdinia  tUl  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

SARDINIAN  STATES,  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
constitute  a  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  derives  his  title  of  king 
from  the  islsnd  of  Sardiniai  These  states  consist  of — 1,  the  duchy  of 
Sayot;  2,  the  principality  of  Pxedkont;  8,  the  duchy  of  Genoa; 
4,  the  county  of  Nizza;  5,  the  island  of  SARDsaHA.  The  continental 
territories  have  an  area  of  19,775  square  milea.  The  population  in 
1848  amounted  to  4,868,972.  The  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  including 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  29,075  square  miles  (about  one-seventh  of  the 
area  of  France),  and  the  total  population  in  1848  amounted  to  4,916,084 
(lees  than  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  France  at  the  census  of 
1851).  The  continental  territories  are  divided  into  11  administrative 
divisions  and  89  provinces;  the  area  and  population  of  which  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 


Divisions. 

Provinces. 

Area  in 
Square  Milea. 

PopnlaUon  in  1848. 

Torino      • 

r  Torino     . 
<  Pignerol      •    . 
tSusa 

1,117 
59S 
589 

411,959 

1S8,2SS 

81,884 

Genoa  •       •    • 

fGenoa         .    . 
.  ChitYtri  . 

]NOTi    .           .      . 

S58 
954 
S89 
S61 

885,880 

116,077 

65,018 

78,859 

Savona      • 

fSsTona        •    • 

<  Aoqni      •        • 

tAlbenga      .    . 

311 
445 

S6S 

78,906 

101,102 

59,998 

Niaxa    .        •    . 

fNissa      . 
<  Oneglio       .    . 
l^San  Bemo 

1,180 
176 
S66 

118,877 
60,078 
64,541 

Ooni.        • 

fOoni   .     .  .    . 
1  MondoTi . 
]  Alba    .        .    . 
l^Salusso   . 

1,008 
679 
408 

ass 

179,686 
148,450 
118,844 
153,948 

Alessandria  .    . 

r  Alessandria 

Asti 
<  Yogtaera      .    . 

Tortona  . 
i^Bobbio        .     . 

88S 

851 
808 
S57 
S69 

117,870 

186,065 

101,695 

58,853 

37,883 

Novara 

fNoTsra    .        • 
Lomellina   .    . 
<  Pallansa  . 
Oseola         .    • 

I^Yalsesia  . 

683 
480 
SIS 
681 
S9S 

178,069 
189,649 

64,080           1 

86,881 

85,879           1 

Ifiea    •■ 

(  Ivrea  .        •    . 
1  AosU       •        • 

■ 

66S 
1,883 

168,561 
81,888 

YereelU    . 

fYeroeUi       .    . 
<  BieUa      . 
(^Cssale         .    . 

478 
877 
885 

181,806 

180,691 

480,488 

rchamb4ry        • 
J  Alta  SsToU      . 

(^TaranUsia  .    . 

6S4 
877 
798 
706 

153,468 
50,87S 
64,839 
45,788 

Anneey     • 

'Anneey    . 
<  Fainignj     .    • 
^Chablais  . 

6S0 
786 
356 

107,474 

105,474 

57,568 

Total       .    . 

•        .        •        • 

19,774 

4,368,978 

An  account  of  these  divisions  snd  their  chief  towns  is  given  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Each  province  is  admimstered  by  a  governor  called  Intendente^ 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  province  is  an  aggregate  of  communes; 
each  commune  has  a  sindaoo,  or  mayor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
intendente^  For  judicial  purposes  each  province  has  a  court,  called 
Tribunale  di  Prefettara,  which  sits  in  the  chief  town.  The  provinces 
are  divided  into  districts  called  Mandamenti,  in  each  of  which  thero 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  has  a  secretary.  There  are  in  all  412  of 
these  mandamenti.  There  axe  four  supreme  courts,  which  are  also 
oourts  of  appeal.    The  supreme  court  of  Turin  has  jurisdiction  over 
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%\\  the  proTinoM  on  the  ItaliAn  tide  of  the  Alps  and  north  of  the 
LiguriAn  Apennines.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Conrt  of  (lenoa 
extends  to  all  the  proTinces  of  the  duohy  of  Genoa,  with  the  exception 
of  San  Remo.  The  High  Court  of  Niaia  has  jurisdiction  OFer  the 
proTinoes  of  Nizza,  Oneglia,  and  San  Remo.  The  High  Court  of 
Savoy,  which  sits  at  Chamb^,  decides  all  suits  within  the  limits  of 
the  duohy  of  Savoy.  Each  oourt  has  two  chamben,  one  for  dvil  and 
the  othet  for  criminal  matters.  The  judges  are  irremoyable.  There 
is  an  Admiralty  Court  which  sits  at  Gkinoa ;  and  tribunals  of  com* 
meroe  are  established  in  all  the  leading  townei  The  tribunals  of  com- 
merce of  Nice,  G^oa,  Chiavaii,  Sayona,  Novi,  and  San  Remo,  Turin, 
Chamb^,  and  Nice  are  called  ConsolatL  The  towns  and  other  com- 
munes have  a  communal  council  composed  of  notables  of  the  place, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  syndia  The  council  superintends  the 
local  and  eoonomioal  administration  of  the  commune,  but  its  acts  are 
sn^ect  to  the  lanction  of  the  intendente  of  the  prorince. 

The  government  until  lately  was  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  late 
king,  Carlo  Alberto,  pubUshed  a  coostitution  for  his  subjects,  dated 
February  8,  1848,  which  has  been  since  faithfully  acted  upon.  It 
declares  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  dominant  religion,  but  gives 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  to  diBsenters.  The  executive  is  vested 
m  the  king,  who  acts  by  responsible  ministen ;  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  right  to  make  peace  or  war,  to  make  appointments  to  office, 
to  sanction  Utws,  also  rest  in  the  king.  The  legiuative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  king  and  two  chambers— a  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies — which  must  be  convoked  eveiy  year  by  the  king;  or  if 
dissolved,  the  king  must  convoke  a  new  chamber  within  four  months. 
All  financial  laws  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  second  chamber. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  person  is  guaranteed.  The  judges 
are  irremovable. 

The  arpay  is  recmited  yearly  by  means  of  a  conscription.  Every 
conscript,  unless  he  provides  a  substitute^  is  bound  to  serve  eight 
years  m  the  regular  army,  after  which  he  is  enrolled  for  eight 
years  more  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  his  respective  district.  In 
time  of  war  the  provincial  battalions  are  called  into  active  service, 
and  the  army  becomes  thereby  increased  to  about  150,000  men.  The 
regular  army  in  1854  numbered  47,524  men  and  7602  horseei  The 
corps  of  carabineers,  in  number  about  4000  (of  whom  885  are  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  is  free  from  the  conscription),  are  charged 
with  the  police  of  the  country,  being  scattered  in  detachments  over 
the  various  provinces.  In  1855  the  army  was  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  king  sending  15,000  men  to  aid  the  French  and  English  against 
Russia  in  we  Crimea. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  4  sailing  and  4  steam  frigates,  4  corvettes, 
8  brigaDtinee,  1  brig,  6  war  steamers,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  carry- 
ing in  all  900  guns,  and  manned  by  2860  men,  besides  officers.  The 
stations  of  the  royal  navy  are  at  GJenoa,  Villafranca,  and  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia.  The  mercantile  navy  numbers  8419  vessels,  carrying  an 
aggregate  of  154,852  tons,  and  24,589  men,  including  captuns^  sailors, 
and  workmen. 

The  public  revenues  of  the  state,  as  estimated  in  the  budget  of  1855, 
amounted  to  128,182,561  francs;  and  the  expenses  to  187,668,242 
francsb  The  national  debt  on  the  1st  of  January  1854  amounted  to 
571,826,164  francs  (22,873,0002.),  which  has  been  increased  during  the 
present  year  (1855)  by  a  loan  of  3,000,0002.  sterling,  guarsnteed  hj 
the  British  government.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  land- 
tax,  customs  and  excise  duties,  post-office,  public  works,  ko. 

The  ecdesiasticsl  administration  of  the  continental  states  is  under 
the  4  archbishops  of  Turin,  Chamb^ry,  Qenoa,  and  VeroelU ;  and  26 
bishops,  of  Maurienne,  Tarantaiae,  Annecy,  Aosta,  Susa,  Pinerolo, 
Acqui,  Alba,  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fossano,  Ivrea,  Mondovi,  Salusso,  Alessan- 
dria, Biella,  Casale,  Novara,  Vigevano,  Albenga,  Nizza,  Bobbio,  Sanana, 
Savona,  Tortona,  and  Ventimiglia.  The  number  of  parishes  is  8756 ; 
that  of  collegiate  churches,  besides  cathedrals,*  is  74;  and  that  of 
clerical  seminaries,  54.  There  is  an  ecdesiastioal  academy  for  the 
higher  theological  studies  at  Superga,  near  Turin.  There  are  in  all 
the  continental  states  about  240  convents  of  monks  and  82  convents 
of  nuns ;  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Sardinian  Chambers  in  May  1855,  all 
religious  oi^rs  are  suppressed,  with  the  exception  of  those  employed 
in  "preaching,  teachmg,  or  tending  the  sick."  The  Valdenses  are 
the  most  numerous  Protestant  sect  as  yet  in  the  Sardinian  states.  They 
d weU  chiefly  in  the  vsJleys  of  PigneroL  Their  clergy  study  at  G^eva  or 
Lausanne  in  Switserland.    They  have  churches  in  Qenoa  and  Turin. 

Public  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  royal  and  communal  colleges. 
In  every  province  there  are  one  or  more  royal  colleges,  in  which 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  philosophy  are  taught ;  and  in  some  of  them 
there  are  chairs  of  law,  medidne,  and  divinity.  In  most  towns  there 
is  a  communal  college,  besides  grammar  schools.  Female  education 
is  afforded  almost  exclusively  in  convents  of  nuns^  of  which  there  are 
forty-two  thus  engaged.  Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  uni- 
yersities  of  Turin  and  Qenoa,  in  which  cities  there  are  academies  of 
sciences  and  of  the  fine  arts.  [Gbnoa  ;  ToBiira]  There  are  a  veteri- 
nary school  at  La  Veneria  near  Turin,  a  school  of  mineralogy  at  the 
mines  of  Moutiers  in  Tarantasia,  and  a  naval  school  at  Qenoa.  Most 
communes  have  schools  for  boys. 

The  continental  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  several  fine 
carriage-roads  across  the  Alps  end  Apennines,  which  intersect  their 
territory.    The  most  remarkable  are : — 1,  the  great  road  of  Mont 


Cenis^  leading  from  Chamb^iy  to  Turin,  constructed  by  Napoleon  ; 
8,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading  into  Switserland,  likewise  constructed 
under  Napoleon ;  8,  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  and  Lucca  along 
the  Eastern  Riviera ;  4,  the  road  from  Qenoa  to  Kovl  by  Serravalle ; 
5,  the  road  Delia  Cornice,  from  Qenoa  to  Nissa,  along  the  Western 
Riviera,  begun  under  Napoleon,  and  finished  under  king  Charles 
Felix.  There  is  a  well-regulated  and  cheap  post-office  system  through- 
out the  £hurdinian  dominions,  as  well  as  diligences  for  travellers 
on  sll  the  high  roads ;  and  public  convejvances,  called  '  velociferi,'  on 
the  provincial  or  cross  roads.  Under  the  late  king.  Carlo  Alberto, 
railroads  were  begun  to  be  constructed  in  the  continental  states.  Lines 
now  extend  from  Turin  to  Qenoa  through  Allessandria ;  from  Turin 
to  Cuneo,  to  Pignerolo,  and  to  Susa ;  from  Alessandria  a  line  runs  up 
to  Novara.  Along  these  roads  electro-telegraphio  wires  are  laid  down ; 
and  the  city  of  Turin  has  electric  communication  through  Chamb^ry 
with  Paris,  and  by  the  Qulf  of  Spessia  with  the  island  of  Sardinia* 
from  the  south-western  point  of  which  it  is  contemplated  to  carry 
electro-telegraphic  cables  to  Bonah  in  French  Africa.  A  railway  is 
projected  from  Annecy  to  Chamb^ry,  thence  to  Montmelian  on  the 
Is^re,  up  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  the  confluence  of  the  Arc,  and 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arc  to  Modane.  This  line  in  all  probability  will 
be  extended  from  Annecsy  to  Geneva,  from  Montmelian  to  Grenoble, 
so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  French  railway  system ;  and  the 
project  of  cutting  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps  under  Mont  Cenis,  so  as 
to  unite  the  Savoy  railroad  at  Modane  with  an  extension  of  the  Turin- 
Susa  line  to  Grande-Croix,  has  been  long  entertained  with  great  favour 
by  the  people  and  government  of  the  Sardinian  States. 

The  plains  of  Piedmont  ars  well  supplied  with  canals,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  the  principal  of  wluch  are  in  the  provinces  of 
Alessandria,  Veroelli,  Biella,  Casale,  Ivrea,  Alba,  and  Turin.  The  river 
system  of  Iledmont  is  described  under  Po« 

The  staple  products  of  the  continent&l  Sardinian  territories  for 
exportation  are— silk,  rice,  hemp,  wioe^  and  oil.  Most  of  the  wine  is 
consumed  in  the  country.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of 
paper,  silks,  woollens,  linen,  glass,  and  cotton-yam.  The  importation 
of  colonial  articles  snd  foreign  manufactures  takes  place  chiefly  through 
the  port  of  Qeooa.  A  considerable  trade  }»  earned  on  with  Switser- 
land and  Germany  by  the  LagoMaggior^  and  the  Bemardin  road  leading 
to  the  Grisons. 

The  Sardinian  States  have  Switserland  on  the  north,  France  on  the 
west^  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Austrian  Italy,  Parma,  and 
Tuscany  on  the  east  They  comprise  the  countries  between  the  Var 
and  the  Magra,  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Tioino.  The  Sardinian  portion  of 
the  Lunigiana  lies  east  of  the  Magra.  The  surface  is  covered  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the  Apennines,  and 
between  these  two  great  mountain  systems  lies  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  countrv,  comprisiDg  the  slopes,  valleys,  and 
plains  that  form  the  basin  of  toe  Po  to  the  junction  of  the  Ticino. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  described  in  the  articles  Alps,  AnNKiHis, 
Geno^  Pikdkont,  Savot,  and  under  the  names  of  the  several 
administrative  divisions  or  provinces. 

Bittory. — ^The  origin  of  the  house  of  Savoy  w  involved  in  the 
peatest  obacurity.  The  flrst  historical  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
Is  Humbert,  count  of  Maurienne  and  great  vassal  of  Rudolf  III.,  the 
last  king  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  As  a  reward  of  his 
services  to  Conrad  the  Salic,  Humbert  was  confirmed  in  his  extensive 
fief  of  Maurienne^  and  obtained  military  jurisdiction  over  other  parts 
of  Savo^,  the  lower  Valais,  and  also  the  valley  of  Aosta,  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  whic^  was  part  of  the  kiugdom  of  Burgundy. 
Count  Humbert  died  about  A.D.  1048,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathednl 
of  St-Jean  de  Maurienne.  His  eldest  son  Amadous  L  succeeded  him, 
but,  dying  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oddo,  who,  by 
his  marrii^e  (a.d.  1045)  with  Adelaide  of  Susa,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Odelric  Manfred,  count  of  Turin  and  marquis  of  Italy,  extended 
the  dominion  of  his  house  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Oddo  by  his 
marriage  became  marquis  of  Italy  and  count  of  Turin,  and  master  of 
the  principal  passes  of  the  Western  Alps ;  for,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Great  St-Bernard  and  Little  St-Bemard,  which  were  already  within 
his  ancestral  territory,  which  extended  over  the  valley  of  Aosta,  he 
became  possessed  of  thoee  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  G^^vre.  Oddo 
died  about  a.d.  1060.  He  left  by  Adelaide  three  sons,  Peter,  who 
IB  styled  marquis,  Amadous,  who  is  called  count,  aod  Oddo,  who 
became  a  bishop ;  besides  two  daughters.  Bertha,  who  married  Heniy, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  and  Adelaide,  who  married  Rudoll^ 
duke  of  Suabia.  Adelaide,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  governed, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  as  regent  or  coUeagne  of  her  sons,  the 
extensive  territories  belonging  to  them  on  both  sides  of  the  AlpSi 
After  the  death  of  Peter  about  1078,  his  brother,  count  Amadous  or 
Amadeus  II.,  succeeded,  who  at  his  death  (1080)  left  by  his  wife 
Joan,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  an  infant  son,  who  is  styled 
Humbert  IL  The  Marchioness  Adelaide  continued  to  administer  her 
dominions^  as  guardian  to  her  grandson,  eleven  years  longer,  till  she 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1091. 

Humbert  IL,  count  of  Maurienne,  succeeded  to  his  father^sBuignndian 
estates  in  Savoy,  and  even  increased  them  by  the  acquisition  of  Taran- 
tasia, but  those  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  had  been  seised  upon 
during  his  minority  by  several  claimants.  At  the  same  time  the 
towns,  Turin,  Asa,  and  others,  availed  themsdvee  of  the 
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conftuion  oooajdoned  by  the  long  afcraggle  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  to  aasert  their  independence  of  ell  yaasalage  ezeept  the 
nominal  one  to  the  empire.  Humbert  oroased  the  Alpa  in  1097) 
and  not  being  atrong  enough  to  att«ok  all  his  opponents,  he  made 
ft  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  town  or  commune  of  Asti  and  ite  bishop, 
by  confirming  the  newly  aoqtiired  liberties  of  the  cidaens  of 
Asti,  and  by  ceding  to  them  several  villages  and  territories,  and 
ensuring  to  them  f^ee  passage  and  protection  throughout  his  Burgun- 
dian  or  Transalpine  territories.  Humbert  died  in  Savoy  in  1103,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Moutiers  in  Tarantasia.  By  his  wife 
Oisla  of  Burgundy  he  had  a  son,  who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of 
Amadeus  III.,  and  a  daughter  Adela  or  Adelaide,  who  married 
Louis  YI.,  king  of  France. 

Amadeus  III.  received  from  Henry  V.  of  Qermany  the  investiture 
of  all  Savoy  as  an  Imperial  county.  Amadeus  recovered  also  in  part 
his  ancestral  Italian  dominions,  and,  above  all,  the  city  of  Turin,  of 
which  he  was  acknowledged  lord  in  the  year  1181.  Count  Amadeus  III. 
proceeded  with  the  crusade  to  Syria,  and  died  of  disease  at  Nicosia  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  year  1148.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
magnificent  abbey  of  Hauteeombe  in  Savoy,  which  was  for  ages  after 
the  burial-place  of  his  desoendaata.  His  daughter  Matilda  married 
Affonso  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 

1149-88.  Humbert  III.,  called  'the  Saint,'  son  of  Amadeus  III., 
succeeded  him  as  count  of  Savoy  and  marqulB  of  Italy.  He  compelled 
Manfred,  marquis  of  Saluzso,  to  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal  But 
the  emperor  Frederick  L  deprived  him  of  part  of  his  dominions,  among 
the  rest  of  Turin,  creating  the  bishop  of  that  city  prince  of  the  empir& 
Frederic  also  burnt  the  town  and  castle  of  Busa  in  1174,  when  the 
archives  of  the  houBe  of  Savoy  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
Humbert  was  fond  of  religious  retirement,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  the  abbey  of  Hauteeombe.    He  died  in  1188. 

1188-1238.  Thomas  I.  succeeded  his  father  Humbert  IIL  Philip 
of  Suabia  restored  to  him  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  which  his 
father  had  been  deprived  by  Frederic  I.  Thomas  purchased  the 
eeignory  of  Chamb^ry,  and  enlarged  the  town  and  built  the  castle. 
Until  this  time  Aiguebelle  had  been  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Savoy.    Count  Thomas  died  in  January,  1288. 

1288-58.  Amadeus  IV.,  son  of  Thomas,  recovered  the  dominion 
over  Turin,  and  he  was  created  by  Frederick  II.  duke  of  the  Chablais 
and  of  Aoeta.  He  died  in  1258,  and  was  buried  at  Hauteeombe. 
Amadeus  gave  up  to  his  brother  Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  the  '  utile 
dominium '  of  his  Italian  states  with  the  title  of  count  of  Piedmont, 
retaining  however  the  suzerainty  for  himself. 

1253-63.  Boniface,  the  infant  son  of  Amadeus,  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  imde  Thomas,  count  of  Flanders.  The  people  of 
Turin  having  revolted  again  and  being  supported  by  the  free  city  of 
Asti,  took  Thomas  prisoner.  When  Boniface  became  of  age,  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  laid  siege  to  Turin,  but  the  Marquis  of  Montferrato, 
and  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  marched  against  him  and  took  him 
prisoner.    Boniface  died  in  prison  at  Turin,  and  left  no  issue. 

1263-68.  Peter,  son  of  Count  Thomas  I.,  and  uncle  of  Boniface, 
bom  in  1208,  succeeded  to  his  nephew.  By  afiinity,  he  was  uncle  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  haid  married  Eleanor  of  Provence, 
daughter  of  Beatrix  of  Savoy,  Petet^s  sister.  In  1241  Peter  had 
repaired  to  England,  and  had  been  received  with  great  honours  by 
Henry  and  his  consort.  Henry  made  him  earl  of  Richmond,  and  gave 
him  tor  his  residence  a  palace  near  London  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  which  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Savoy  House. 
Peter'a  first  care  on  his  acoesaion  was  to  reduce  the  city  of  Turin,  in 
which  he  succeeded  after  a  long  siege.  Peter  afterwards  obtained  the 
inheritanoe  of  Hartmann,  count  of  Kybuig,  who  hod  married  Peter's 
sister,  and  who  died  without  issue  in  1264.  This  inheritance  extended 
along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  through  this  and 
the  grants  of  former  emperors  to  Peter's  ancestors  the  house  of  Savoy 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  Barony,  now  the  Canton  of 
Vaud  in  Bwitserland.  Peter  died  in  the  eastle  of  Ohillon  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  1268,  and  was  buried  at  Hauteeombe.  He 
left  only  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Agnes,  heiress  of  the  barony  of 
Faucigny.  This  daughter,  Beatrix,  made  subsequently  a  donation  of 
that  barony  to  Amadeus  Y. 

1268-84.  Philip  I.,  Peter's  brother,  succeeded  him  as  count  of 
Savoy  in  his  old  age.  He  died  at  the  castle  of  RoussiUon  in  the  Bugey, 
leaving  no  issue. 

1286-1328.  Amadeus  V.,  styled  the  Great,  son  of  Thomas,  count  of 
Flanders,  succeeded  his  uncle  Philip.  He  made  frequent  wars  with 
the  dauphin  of  Vlenne  and  with  the  counts  of  Geneva,  whom  he 
repeatedly  defeated.  He  gave  Piedmont  in  fief  to  his  nephew  Philip, 
who,  having  married,  m  1804,  Isabella  of  Villehardouhi,  heiress  of  the 
principalities  of  Achaia  and  Morea,  received  the  mvestiture  of  the 
same  from  Charles  IL  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  count  of 
Provence.  In  1828  he  went  to  Avignon,  to  induce  Pope  John  XXIL 
to  preach  a  crusade  in  order  to  save  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  whose 
emperor,  Andronicus  the  Younger,  married  Anna  of  Savoy,  daughter 
of  Amadeus.    Amadeus  fell  ill  and  died  at  Avignon,  1828. 

1823-29.  Edward,  son  of  Amadeus,  succeeded  him.  He  had  to 
tepel  the  repeated  attaeks  of  the  dauphm  of  Vienne,  the  count  of 
Qeneva,  and  the  baron  of  Faucigny,  who  were  leagued  against  him. 
At  last,  through  the  mediation  of  PhiliD  of  Yalois,  king  of  France, 


peaee  was  made.  The  count  of  Savoy,  in  1828,  led  a  body  of  men  to 
join  king  Philip  against  the  Flemish,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  the  French  at  Mont  CasseL  After  the  termination  of 
that  war  Count  Edward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  fell  ill  and  died,  in 
Kovember  1829,  leaving  no  male  issue. 

1880-48.  Aymon,  Edward's  brother,  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
by  the  states  of  Savoy,  in  preference  to  Edward's  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  His  reign  was  peaoeful.  He  applied 
himself  to  improve  the  administration.  He  created  the  office  of 
chancellor  as  the  head  of  the  judicial  order ;  and  he  also  established 
a  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Chamb^iy,  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
local  oouiis.  Aymon  married  Yolande,  daughter  of  Theodoro  Palaeo- 
logus,  marquis  of  Montferrato,  and  son  of  Andronious  the  Elder, 
emperor  of  Constantinopla    He  died  at  Montm^Iian  in  1348. 

1848-88.  Amadeus  VI.,  son  of  Aymon,  suoceedecL  His  long  reign 
was  eminently  successfuL  He  drove  away  the  Anjous  from  Southern 
Piedmont ;  he  defeated  the  Marquis  of  Montferrato,  who  was  leagued 
against  him  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan ;  he  received  the  voluntaij 
allegiance  of  Chieri,  Mondovi,  and  other  towns ;  and  he  eonsolidated 
and  greatly  extended  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 

1383-91.  Amadeus  VII.  succeeded  his  father  Amadeus  VI.  He 
soon  after  proceeded  to  the  assiatakiw  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  against 
the  united  Flemish  and  English,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several 
actions.  On  his  return  home,  he  made  the  important  acquisition  of 
the  county  of  Nice,  the  people  of  which  chose  him  for  their  sovereign 
in  1888.  Amadeus  VII.  died  in  1391  of  a  fall  ftt>m  his  horse,  while 
hunting  the  boar  in  the  forest  of  Lomes  in  the  Chablais. 

1891-1440.  Amadeus  VIII.,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father.  By  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  he 
inherited  ike  county  of  Genevois,  and  the  suseraint^  over  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Geneva.  He  purchased  the  valley  of  Ossola  from  the 
Grisons.  He  obliged  the  marquises  of  SaluiEO  and  of  Ceva  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him ;  and  he  obtained  of  Filippo  Maria  Vlsoonti,  duke  of 
Milan,  the  cession  of  the  town  of  Vercelli  and  its  territory  west  of 
the  Seeia.  In  1418,  Louis  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Morea  and  Achaia,  and 
prince  of  Piedmont,  dying  without  issue,  Amadeus,  his  next  heir, 
reunited  the  principality  of  Piedmont  to  his  ottier  dominions,  which 
thus  extended  without  interruption  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  the  Rbdue  to  the 
Sesia.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  on  passing  through  Chambdry, 
fDrmally  created  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416,  oonfirming  all 
former  investitures  granted  by  his  predecessom,  and  moreover 
debarring  all  subjects  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ttom  appealing  to  the 
imperial  chamber  from  judgments  pronounced  by  the  duke  or  his 
successors.  Amadeus  VI  IL  collected  the  edicts  and  statutes  of  his 
anoestors,  and  from  them  compiled  a  oode  of  laws  for  all  Savoy,  under 
the  title  of  *  Statuta  Babaudi»,'  which  he  published  in  1430.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Beatrix  of  ikiigandy,  in  1434,  he  retired 
to  the  hermitage  of  Ripaillo,  leaving  the  administration  of  his  Rtate 
to  his  son  Luoovic.  In  1489,  the  council  assembled  at  Basle  called 
him  to  the  Papal  chair,  which  he  filled  with  the  title  of  Felix  V.  till 
1449,  when  he  resigned  the  tiara  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  retired 
again  to  Ripaille.    He  died  in  January  1451,  at  Geneva. 

1440-65.  Ludovio,  son  of  Amadeus  VIIL,  assumed  the  ducal 
crown  in  consequence  of  his  father's  abdication  in  1440.  He  married 
Anna  de  Lusignan,  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Cyprua  His  second  son, 
likewise  named  Ludovic,  married  Charlotte,  heiress  of  that  kingdom, 
and  he  was  crowned  King  of  Cyprus  in  1558;  but  he  and  his  wife 
were  soon  after  driven  away  by  Charlotte's  ill^itimate  brother,  and 
the  island  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  The  title 
of  King  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  is  still  assumed  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  Ludovio  established  the  university  of 
Turin;  he  created  a  supreme  court  of  justioe  for  Piedmont,  called  a 
Senate ;  and  he  admitted  the  barons  of  Piedmont  to  tiie  first  offices 
of  the  state,  which  had  been  till  then  monopolised  by  the  Savoyards. 
Ludovic  died  at  Lyon,  in  Januarv  1465,  whilst  prooeeding  to  the 
court  of  his  son-in-law  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1465-72.  Amadeus  IX,  son  of  Ludovio,  suoeeeded  him.  He  was 
of  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  and  remarkable  for  his  charities.  He  died 
at  Vercelli  in  1472. 

1472-82.  Philibert,  son  of  Amadeus  IX.,  succeeded  him  while  yet 
a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Tolande,  sister  of 
Louis  XI.  The  duchess  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  join  the  army  with 
which  Charles  le  Temdraire,  duke  of  Burgundy,  invaded  Switaerland 
in  1476.  These  troops  however  almost  all  perished  in  the  battles  of 
Granson  and  Morat ;  and  Charles,  fearing  that  the  duchess  might  turn 
against  him  in  his  adveniity,  caused  her  to  be  siezed  and  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  Bouvre.  A  Piedmontese  concealed  the  young  duke 
Philibert,  whom  he  carried  to  France  to  his  uncle  Louis  XL,  who  soon 
after  sent  an  armed  party  to  deliver  the  duchess  from  the  oastie  of 
Rouvre,  and  he  restored  both  her  and  her  son  to  their  dominions.  In 
1478  Yolande  died ;  and  hi  1482  Duke  Philibert,  bemg  now  of  age, 
went  to  Lyon  on  a  visit  to  King  Louis,  but  died  soon  after  in  that 
city,  leaving  no  issue. 

1482-89.  Charies  I.,  FhUibert's  brother,  assumed  the  ducal  crown, 
and  in  November  1483  made  his  public  entry  into  Turin.  He  died  at 
Pignerol  in  March  1489,  being  only  21  years  of  age. 
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1489-&8.  ObarlaB  John  Amadena,  atylsd  Oharlea  IL,  ion  of  tho 
preoodingr  was  a  mere  child  when  hu  father  died.  His  mother, 
Bianca  of  Moatfenato,  was  prodaimed  regent,  with  the  assistanoe  of 
a  ooanci).  Turin  was  dofinitiyely  chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  court 
From  that  time  the  house  of  Savoy  became  really  Italian.  In  April 
1496,  the  duke  died  of  a  fall  at  the  yilla  of  Monoalieri,  near  Turin. 

1496-97.  Philip  II.,  count  of  Bresse,  and  a  son  of  Duke  Ludovio, 
succeeded  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Piedmont.  He  died  in 
November  1497.  He  left  by  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  his  first  wife,  a 
son,  Philibert,  who  reigned  after  him,  and  a  daughter,  Louisa,  who 
married  the  Duke  of  Angouldme,  and  was  the  mother  of  Francis  I.  of 
France ;  and  by  a  second  wife,  Charles,  who  was  duke  of  Savoy  after 
Philibert. 

1497-1604.  Philibert  II.  married  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  the  title  of 
Imperial  Vicar  in  Italy,  and  was  by  interest  as  well  as  duty  attached 
to  the  imperial  eauae.  Philibert  however  allowed  Louis  XIL  of 
France  to  pass  through  his  dominions  on  his  way  to  invade  the  duchy 
of  Milan  in  1499.  In  1504  Philibert  II.  died  without  issue,  and  was 
buried  in  the  eonvent  of  Brou  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  where  his  monu- 
ment is  still  seen. 

1604-53.  Charles  IIL,  brother  of  Philibert  II.,  although  fond  of 
peace,  found  himself  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  destructive  wars;  first  between  Louis  XII.  of  Franoe  and 
the  Holy  League,  headed  by  Pope  Julius  II.  against  the  French ;  after- 
wards between  Francis  I.  on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  and  Duke  Sfonea 
of  Milan  on  the  other ;  and  lastly,  between  Francis  I.  and  his  powerful 
rival  the  emperor  Charles  V  :  in  all  of  which  the  territories  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  though  the  duke  professed  neutrality,  were  devastated 
without  mercy  by  French,  Swiss,  and  Imperialists.  In  1580  Duke 
Charles  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  Y.,  who  treated  him  with 
marked  attention,  giving  to  his  wife  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  and  her 
heirs,  the  county  of  AstL  Francis  I.  pretended  to  be  offended  at  this, 
and  having  in  1685  declared  war  against  the  duke,  his  troops  occupied 
the  whole  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  fortresses  which  held 
out  for  the  duke,  who  took  refuge  in  Nice.  The  troops  of  Charles  V. 
entered  Piedmont,  and  that  unfortunate  county  was  for  many  years 
the  theatre  of  war  between  the  two  great  rivals.  In  1548  Nice  was 
attacked  by  a  combined  French  and  Turkish  fleet;  the  town  was 
sacked,  but  the  castle  was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Andrea 
Doria.  In  1547  Henry  II.,  having  succeeded  Francis  L,  eame  to 
Turin  to  take  formal  possession  of  Piedmont.  In  1551  war  broke  out 
between  Franos  and  Uie  emperor,  and  Piedmont  was  again  the  field  of 
battle  between  the  two  aimies.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Duke 
Charles  died  in  1558,  at  Vercelli,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  troops.  Vercelli,  Nice,  Aosta,  and  Cuneo 
were  the  only  places  that  still  held  out  for  the  house  of  Savoy. 

1558-80.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  son  of  Duke  Charles,  had  acquired 
great  military  reputation  in  the  armies  of  Charles  V.,  and  he  continued 
in  the  service  of  Philip  II.,  for  whom  he  won  the  great  battle  of  St.- 
Quentln  from  the  French  in  1557,  and  in  the  following  year  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Qravelines.  By  the  peace  of  Cambresis,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  should  be 
restored  to  Smmanuel  Philibert,  who  married  Maigaret  of  France, 
sister  of  Henri  IL  The  duke,  having  thus  recovered  Savoy  and- 
Piedmont,  which  had  been  estranged  from  his  house  for  neariy  half  a 
century,  fixed  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  applied  himself  to  restore 
order  in  every  branch  of  the  administration.  He  purchased  the 
county  of  Tenda  and  the  prineipalify  of  Oneglia,  and  oreated  a  small 
naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts.  But  Qeneva  had 
established  its  iodependenoe,  Und  the  Pays-de-Vaud  had  been  ooou- 
pied  by  the  Bernese,  00  that  the  Lake  of  Qeneva  became  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Savoy.  Emmanuel  Philibert  died  at 
Turin  in  1580. 

1580-1680.  Charles  Emmaonel  L,  son  of  Emmanuel  Philibert, 
married  Catherine  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  IL  He  wrested  the 
marquisate  of  SaloEBo  from  the  Fnnch,  and  made  the  Alps  the  bound- 
ary between  France  and  Piedmont  When  Henri  IV.  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Franoe,  he  olahned  the  marquisate  of  Saluxzo,  and  the  claim 
being  refused,  he  invaded  Savoy  in  1600.  By  the  peace  of  Lyon  in 
the  following  year,  Saluezo  was  definitively  given  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
in  exchange  tot  Bresse,  Burey,  and  the  county  of  Qex,  which  were 
ceded  to  Fkunce.  In  December  1609  Charles  Emmanuel  unsuccessfully 
attempfted  to  seise  Geneva.  In  the  following  year  he  formally  aeknow- 
l<fdged  the  independence  of  that  city  and  its  territory.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  marquisate  of 
Montferrato.  He  joined  Spain  and  the  emperor  against  France.  The 
French  invaded  Savoy  and  overran  Piedmont,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
the  duke  died  at  Savigliano  in  July  1680. 

1630-87.  Victor  Amadens  I.,  son  of  Charles  Emmaflnel,  obtained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Montferrato  by  the  peace  of  Cherasco 
in  1681.  He  died  hi  October  1687,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  French  in  Italy,  leaving  two  infant  son!<r,  the  first 
of  whom,  Francesco  Qiacinto,  reigned  nominally  only  for  one  year,  as 
he  died  in  1638. 

1688-75.  Oharles  Emmanuel  11.,  second  son  of  Victor  Amadens, 
was  proclaimed  duke  nnler  the  regency  of  his  mother  Christina  of 
France.    French  troops,  in  their  quality  of  allies,  were  in  possession 


of  the  greater  part  of  the  oountiy.  In  the  meantime  Thomas  o' 
Savoy,  prince  of  Carignano,  and  Cardinal  Maurice  of  Savoy,  uncles  of 
the  infant  duke,  being  supported  by  Spain,  demanded  for  themselves 
the  regency  and  guardianship  of  their  nephew,  in  order  to  free  the 
territories  of  their  house  from  the  baneful  influence  of  France.  A 
Spanish  army  from  the  Milanese  entered  Piedmont,  led  by  the  two 
princes,  and  most  of  the  towns  opened  their  gates  to  them.  In  1640 
Turin,  being  in  possession  of  Prince  Thomas  and  the  Spaniards,  was 
besieged  by  a  French  army,  which  had  possession  of  the  citadel,  and 
the  French  were  in  their  turn  surrounded  in  their  entrenchments  by 
a  Spanish  army  commanded  by  Count  Leganea.  At  last  Turin  capir. 
tulated  and  Leganes  withdrew.  Piedmont  was  freed  of  foreign  troops 
and  Charles  Emmanuel,  being  of  age,  assumed  the  governments  The 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  terminated  the  Italian  wars  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for  nearly 
eighty  years.  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  enjoyed  peace  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign.  He  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  dominions.    He  died  in  1675. 

1675-1730.  Victor  Amadous  IL  succeeded  his  father  Charles 
Emmanuel  He  found  himself  harassed  between  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  on  one  side  and  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  other.  Louie 
ordered  him,  among  other  imperious  commands,  to  give  up  to 
him  the  citadel  of  Turin.  Victor  Amadeus  summoned  round  him 
the  nobles  of  Piedmont  and  declared  war  andnst  France.  Being 
joined  by  an  Austrian  force,  he  disputed  every  mch  of  ground  against 
the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695.  The  peace  of  Ryswyok  restored 
peace  to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  (rf  the  duke, 
including  Pignerolo,  which  they  had  possessed  for  about  a  century.  In 
the  war  of  the  Spaniih  succession  Victor  Amadous  sided  first  with  the 
French,  but  afterwards  with  the  emperor.  French  armies  again  overran 
and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  1706  besieged  Turin,  which  made  a 
noble  defence.  Victor  Amadeus,  being  joined  by  the  Austrian  armv 
under  his  relative  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated  the  French 
besieging  army  on  the  7th  September  1706,  and  delivered  Turin.  By 
the  peaoe  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he  obtained  the  Valsesia,  tiio  territory  of 
Lomellina,  the  remainder  of  Montferrato,  and  other  districts,  and  above 
all  the  island  of  Sidly  with  the  title  of  king,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
Palermo  in  December  1718.  By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  London, 
Victor  Amadeus  gave  up  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  island  of  Sardinia  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom.  Thus  through 
his  gallantry  and  perseverance  the  house  of  Savoy  became  numbez^ 
among  the  royal  houses  of  Europe.  Victor  Amadeus  employed  the 
peaceful  period  which  followed  to  improve  the  administration  and  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  industry.  Through  his  care  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms  attained  in  Pied- 
mont that  perfection  which  they  still  maintain.  He  abdicated  in  1780 
in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  the  villa  of 
Moncalteri,  where  he  died  in  1782.  He  was  the  first  king  of  his 
dynasty. 

1730-78.  Charles  Emmanuel  IIL,  King  of  Sardinia,  Duke  of  Savof, 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  &c.,  assumed  the  orown  in  times  of  peace.  But 
the  ambition  of  the  oourt  of  Spain,  excited  by  EllEabeth  F^mese,  wife 
of  Philip  v.,  aimed  at  recovering  its  lost  preponderance  in  Italy,  and 
Spain  was  supported  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  family  allianoe. 
The  eonteated  election  for  the  crown  of  Poland  became  the  pretext  for 
anew  war  in  1738.  The  French  cabinet,  in  order  to  obtain  tiie alliance 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  promised  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was 
to  be  taken  from  Austria.  Charies  Emmanuel  united  his  forces  to  the 
French  army  under  Villara,  and  the  Milanese  was  conquered  in  a  few 
weeks.  Don  Carlos,  infante  of  Spain,  on  his  part  oonquered  Naplesi 
In  September  1784  the  battle  of  Quastalhi  took  place  between  tiie 
Austrians  on  one  side,  and  the  French  and  Sardinian  troops,  commanded 
by  King  Charles  Emmanuel,  on  the  other.  The  Auatriant  lost  8000 
men,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  1785  the  preliminaries  of  peaoe 
were  signed,  and  Charles  Emmanuel,  instead  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
obtained  only  the  Novarese  and  Tortona. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  King  Charles  Emmannel  took 
the  part  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  1748  he  eigued  a  treaty  with  Maria 
Theresa  and  England,  engaging  himself  to  defend  Lombardy  with 
45,000  men.  The  French  and  Spanish  combined  forees  invaded  Pied- 
mont and  laid  siege  to  Cuneo,  which  they  could  not  take.  In  1745 
another  French  and  Spanish  army,  passing  the  Riviera  of  Qenofli, 
entered  Lombardy  and  took  Milan.  In  the  following  year  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  united  with  the  Austrians,  drove  them  away.  In  1747 
a  French  force  of  50  batallions  attacked  the  entrenched  camp  of  the 
Piedmonteea  near  the  pass  of  the  Col  de  I'Aasiette  on  the  19th  of 
July;  but  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts  they  were  completely 
repulsed,  having  lost  their  general  (the  Chevalier  de  Belleisle),  between 
400  and  500  officers,  and  6000  men.  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  aU 
attempts  at  invadinff  Piedmont  for  half  a  century.  By  the  peace  of 
Aix-k-Chapelle  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  the  Upper  Novaress^ 
or  Valli  di  Novara,  and  the  districts  of  Voghera  and  Vigerano  near 
the  Po. 

The  remaining  75  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  Ilf. 
were  spsnt  in  peaoe,  and  in  the  earee  of  administration.  He  published 
a  code  of  laws ;  effMed  a  general  inirvey  of  Uie  land ;  he  opened 
Hew  roads,  exoavated  canals,  encouraged  commerce ;  and  in  1771  he 
published  an  edict,  empowering  all  individuals  and  communes  to 
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commute  feudal  aervicee  for  a  money  equiTalent^  to  be  fixed  by  a  court 
created  for  the  purpose.  He  took  off  all  the  extraordmaiy  imposts 
which  had  been  put  on  during  the  long  preceding  wars.  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  at  Turin,  in  February,  1773,  at  72  years  of  age. 

1778-96.  Victor  Amadous  III.,  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  suc- 
ceeded. The  storms  of  the  French  reyolution  rendered  bis  reign 
calamitous;  he  lost  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792,  Oneglia  in  1794,  and 
after  two  years  more  of  a  desultory  but  sacguinarv  warfare,  the  line 
of  defence  formed  by  the  Alps  was  turned  by  the  French  passing 
through  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the  revolutionary  torrent  poured 
down  into  the  plains  of  the  Po.  King  Victor  was  induced  to  conclude 
a  hasty  peace,  which  left  his  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the  French. 
He  died  soon  after,  in  October,  1796. 

1 796-1802.  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  son  of  king  Victor,  succeeded  his 
father  on  a  slippery,  throne.  Savoy  and  Nice  were  imited  to  France, 
and  Piedmont  was  overrun  by  French  troops,  who  held  the  principal 
fortresses  in  their  hands.  At  last  the  king  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Sardinia  in  1799.  In  June,  1802,  Charles  Emmanuel,  who  was  then  at 
Borne,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

1802-21.  Victor  Emmanuel,  seeing  no  chance  of  being  restored 
to  his  continental  states,  repaired  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In  the 
year  1814  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  took  possession  of  the  dominions 
of  his  ancestors,  to  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  added  the  Qenoese 
territory.  A  conspiracy  which  broke  out  in  Piedmont  (in  March  1 821 ), 
headed  by  some  of  the  military  and  the  nobles  (who  wished  for  either 
a  representative  constitution  with  two  chambers,  or  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution of  1812  with  only  one  chamber),  induced  the  king  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix  (he  himself  having  had  no'  male 
offspring),  who  was  then  at  Modena.  In  the  meanwhile  Charles  Albert 
of  Savoy  Carignano,  who  had  joined  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
rfgent^  and  proclaimed  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution  of 
1812,  toleration  of  all  religions,  and  some  other  important  changes,  all 
however  on  condition  of  the  royal  assent 

1821-31.  Charles  Felix,  the  new  king,  as  soon  as  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  regent,  issued  a  proclamation  from 
Modena  (March  16,  1821),  declaring  all  that  had  been  done  since  his 
brother's  abdication  null  and  void.  The  regent  fled  to  Novara,  and 
thence  to  the  Austrian  head-quarters.  Charles  Felix,  supported  by 
Austria,  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  and  restored  the 
former  system  of  monarchy.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  business 
of  administration,  and  also  in  making  new  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments both  in  his  continental  dominions  and  in  the  island  of  Sanlinia, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  very  popular.  He  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1831,  leaving  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  collateral  relative,  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano,  a  descendant  of 
IVince  Thomas,  brother  of  Victor  Amadeus  I. 

1831-49.  Charles  Albert,  after  his  flight  from  Turin  in  1821,  settled 
for  some  time  in  Florence.  In  1823  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Angouldme  in  Spain,  and  assisted  to  crush  the  constitu- 
tion in  that  country  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set  up  in  his  own.  He 
ascended  the  throne  on  April  27, 1831.  For  many  years  he  seemed  to 
oscillate  between  a  desire  to  retain  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  desire  to  grant  political  privileges  to  his  subjects  on  the  other. 
In  1836  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  the  feudal  system  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  in  February  1842  an  amnesty  to  bis  accom- 
plices in  the  conspiracy  of  1821.  The  interference  of  Austria  in  Italy 
inclined  him  to  liberal  institutions  as  a  means  of  defence  against 
external  aggression.  Accordingly  when  the  Austrians,  fearing  the 
consequences  of  the  liberal  measures  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  occupied 
Ferrara  in  1847,  the  king  of  Sardinia  protested,  and  offered  to  defend 
the  independence  of  the  States  of  the  Church  with  all  his  forces.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  a  commercial  league  with  the  Pope^  with  Tus- 
cany, and  Lucca;  and  followed  this  up  m  November  by  establishing 
municipalities  and  provincial  councils  throughout  his  statesL  In 
February  1848  he  granted  a  representative  constitution,  the  heads  of 
which  have  been  enumerated  above.  After  the  Milanese  had  driven 
the  Austrians  out  of  Milan,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  aid 
the  insurgents  in  the  cause  of  '  Italian  regeneration,'  as  it  was  called, 
but  his  real  motive  was  most  likely  to  extend  his  dominions.  Aite? 
two  days'  hard  fighting  he  defeated  tiie  Austrians  at  Goito,  May  2^. 
Peschiera  then  surrendered  to  him.  Verona  was  attacked,  and  Mantua 
threatened.  Soon  after  the  Sardinian  fleet  entered  tiie  Adriatic, 
and  blockaded  Trieste.  Hitherto  he  had  been  on  the  whole  successful ; 
but  the  Austrians,  who  were  led  by  a  master  of  warfare^  were  not 
beaten — they  had  retreated  from  Lombardy  only  to  gain  strength. 
On  the  27th  of  July  the  Sardinian  army  was  compelled  to  retreat^  and 
Mantua  was  relieved.  Marshal  Radetsky  pursued  the  retreating  Sar* 
dinians  to  Milan,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  (August  4).  [Milan.] 
An  armistice  was  agreed  upon  in  September.  In  the  spring  of  1849 
Charles  Albert,  influenced  by  the  clamour  of  his  subjects  or  by  sinister 
advice,  renewed  the  war.  He  was  defeated  at  all  points,  and  MATMh^l 
Radetsky  by  his  ^[reat  victory  at  Novara  crushed  the  designs  of  Charles 
Albert,  who  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  (the  present  kmg  Victor 
Emmanuel  IL)  on  the  24th  of  March.  The  Austrians  took  military 
possession  of  the  fortress  and  half  the  town  of  Alessandria,  and  also 
of  the  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Sesia,  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  The  Sardinian  fleet  was  withdrawn  from  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
army  reduced  to  a  peace-footing.    Charles  Albert  retired  to  Portugal, 


where  he  died  at  Oporto  on  the  28th  of  July.  His  remains  were 
brought  from  Portugal  and  buried  in  the  catacombs  of  the  basilica  of 
Superga.  He  married  in  1817  Teresa,  archduchess  of  Austria,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons^  tiie  present  king,  and  Feidinaod,  doke  of 
Genoa,  since  dead. 

SARDIS.    [Ltdxa.1 

SAREE.     [PBRSIA.J 

SAREPTA.     rSABATOT.I 

SARLAT.    [DoBDOONB.] 

SARMA'TIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  aQ  the  country 
in  Europe  and  Asia  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Caspian.  It  was 
bounded  S.  by  the  Euxine  and  Mount  (Caucasus,  and  was  divided 
by  the  Tanais  into  Sarmatia  Europesa  and  Sarmatia  Asiatics.  The 
people  inhabiting  this  country  were  usually  called  Sauromatee  by  the 
Greeks  and  Sarmatss  by  the  Romans. 

Neither  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  .European 
SarmaUansL  The  Sauromatas  of  Herodotus  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the 
Tanais,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  Scythians  of  Europe, 
and  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  extending  northward  from  the  Palus 
MsBotis  equal  to  fifteen  days'  journey  in  length.  (Herod.,  iv.  21,  58.) 
Herodotus  also  says  that  the  Sauromat»  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amasons  who  came  from  the  river 
Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  language  was  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  Scythian  (iv.  110-117).  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauro- 
matsB  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Caspian  (ix.  p.  492,  607),  and 
speaks  of  the  people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

The  principal  nations  in  European  Sarmatia  were — ^1,  the  Venedae 
or  Venedi,  on  the  Baltia  2,  the  Peucini,  or  Bastamas,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  who,  as  well  as  the  Venedi, 
appear  to  have  been  of  German  origin.  (Taa,  *  Germ.,'  46.)  8,  the 
lazyges,  Rhoxolani,  and  Hamaxobii,  in  the  southern  part  of  modem 
Russia.  4,  the  Alauni  or'Alani  Scytha,  in  the  central  part  of  Russia, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  of  these  people  was  very  small ;  they  are  universally  repre- 
sented as  a  nomad  people  with  filthy  habits.  The  people  with  whom 
the  Romans  were  brought  most  in  contact  were  the  lazyges,  generally 
called  lazyges  Sarmate,  and  sometimes  lazyges  Metanastas,  because 
they  were  <hiven  out  of  their  original  seats  on  the  Euxine  and  the 
Palus  MsBotis  about  the  vear  a.d.  51.  They  settled  in  the  country 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Tibisis  or  Tlbiscus  (Theiss),  after  driving 
out  the  Dad,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  time  war  with  the  Romans. 
(Plin.  iv.  25 ;  Taa  '  Ann.,'  xiL  29,  30.)  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbonm  to  the  provinces  of 
Pannonia  and  Msesia. 

SARNO.    [Pbincifato  Citba.] 

SAROS  PATAK.    rHuNOABT.J 

SARSINA.    rFoRLL] 

SARTHE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from  one  of  the 
streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  the  Sarthe,  an  affluent  of  the  Mayenne, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Ome ;  &  by  the  departments  of  Eure-et-Loir  and 
Loir-et-Cher ;  S.  by  Indre-et-LDire  and  Maine-et-Loire ;  and  W.  by 
Mayenne.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  62  miles ;  from 
east  to  west  about  58  miles.  The  area  is  2396  square  miles.  The 
popuktion  in  1841  was  470,585;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  473,071, 
wMoh  gives  197*44  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  22*86  above  tiie 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Ai^ou. 

The  surface  is  generallv  level.  The  highest  hills  are  on  the  north- 
western border,  about  Sill^*le-Guillaume.  The  south-east  side  of  the 
department  is  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  cretaceous  group. 
From  beneath  the  cretaceous  group,  the  formations  between  the 
chalk  and  the  new  red-sandstone  crop  out,  and  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  department,  except  along  tiie  north-western  boundary,  where 
the  granite  rooks  of  the  great  primitive  district  of  Bretagne  umUlo 
their  appearance.  Anthracite  coal-mines  are  woriced  in  tiie  west  of 
the  depsrtment.  Iron-mines  also  are  worked ;  and  there  are  several 
furnaces,  and  forges  for  manufacturing  Uie  metaL  Freestone  for 
building,  blaek  marble^  sandstone,  slates,  millstones,  granite,  fallen* 
earth,  ochre,  and  potters'  clay  are  found.  There  is  a  saltnipring  at 
La-Suze. 

The  department  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Sarthe,  which  touches  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  north  side  near  Alen9on,  and  fiowing  south-west  separates 
it  from  the  department  of  Ome,  except  near  Alen9on,  where  its 
course  is  beyond  the  boundary,  to  which  however  it  soon  returns. 
Several  miles  above  Frdnay  it  quits  the  border  and  fiows  in  a  winding 
channel  south-esst  to  Le-Mans,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Huisne 
on  the  left  bank  from  the  north-east.  From  this  point  the  navigation 
conunences,  and  the  river  fiows  south-west  into  the  department  of 
Maine-et-Loire.  Its  whole  course  on  or  within  the  border  of  this 
department  is  about  110  miles,  for  about  60  miles  of  which  it  is 
navigable.  The  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  crosses  the  depart- 
ment just  within  the  south-eastern  border :  it  joins  the  Sarthe  in  the 
department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  Its  course  in  this  department  is  about 
55  miles,  for  85  or  40  miles  of  which,  namely,  from  Ch&teau-du- 
Loir,  it  is  navigable.  Besides  the  Huisne  and  the  Loir,  the  Sarthe 
receives  the  Bienne  and  the  Ome  on  the  left  bank;  and  the  Gfeay,  the 
Vdgre,  the  Erve,  and  the  Vaige  on  the  right    The  Loir  receives  the 
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Bnye,  the  Elaogsort,  and  the  One  on  the  right  bank;  the  Huxane 
reoeiyea  aeTeral  small  streama.  The  riTera  abound  in  fiah;  the  Huiane 
and  its  affluents  yield  excellent  trouii  By  the  Sarthe  and  the  Loir  the 
department  has  about  100  miles  of  internal  navigation. 

Roadway  communication  is  afforded  by  7xmperialy  12  departmental, 
and  26  communal  roada.  The  railway  from  Paria  to  Brest  through 
Chartrea  la  open  to  Le-Mana  in  the  centre  of  the  department^  whence 
the  Ime  is  in  course  of  construction  nearly  due  west  to  Rennes :  Unes 
are  authorised  to  be  laid  down— one  northward  through  Alen$on, 
Argentan,  and  Fahuae  to  the  Paria-Cherbourg  line  between  Liaieux 
and  Caen ;  the  other  aouthward  through  ChAteau-du-Loir  to  Tours, 
where  the  lines  from  Nantea  and  Bordeaux  oonyerge  for  Paris. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil  Tariea  much.  The  part 
occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  cretaceoua  group  preaenta  little  else 
than  a  succession  of  sands.  Part  of  thia  tract  ii  made  to  yield  good 
cropa  of  grain,  and  other  parta  are  planted  with  pinea  (Pinut  marUima). 
The  rest  of  the  department  has  a  tolerably  productive  aoiL  About 
two-^irds  of  the  area  of  the  department  are  under  the  plough.  The 
principal  grain  crop  is  of  wheat ;  but  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize  are 
also  grown,  and  rye  in  the  sandy  distriotk  A  considerable  quantity 
of  hemp  and  flax  is  raised,  and  a  great  quantity  of  trefoil  seed  for 
exportation.  The  meadows  and  grass-lands  occupy  nearly  150,000 
acrea,  and  there  are  above  110,000  acres  of  heata  or  open  pasture. 
The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  considerable.  Sheep  are  numerous. 
Poultry  and  game  abound ;  the  former  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to 
the  Paris  markets.  Beea  are  generally  kept.  The  vineyarda  occupy 
about  25,000  acrea:  the  wine  is  bad.  The  oroharda  and  gardena 
occupy  aa  great  an  extent  aa  the  vineyards.  Cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  people ;  about  5,000,000  of  gallona  are  made  annually. 
Considerable  quantitiea  of  fruit,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts  are  grown. 
There  are  aevenil  druidical  remains  near  Connerre^  a  small  place  near 
theHuisne. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissementa  as  followa : — 


Arrondisaements. 

Cantona. 

Commttnos. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Le  Mans                  • 
a.  Mamera       •        •    • 
8.  Saint-Calais     •        • 
4.  La-Fl£che  .        .    . 

10 

10 

6 

7 

128 

145 

60 

80 

178,102 

128,531 

68,269 

103,160 

Total 

33 

413 

478,071 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Ze-Jfoiu.  [MANa;, 
Lb.]  Among  the  other  towns  tae—BalUm,  population  2200,  near  the 
Ome;  ^ommoy,  population  8700,  near  the  One,  an  affluent  of  tiie  Loir; 
SiUi'le-OuUlaume,  population  8000  for  the  whole  commune;  and  La 
Suze,  on  Uie  left  banx  of  the  Sarthe,  over  which  there  ia  a  handsome 
bridge,  population  2200.  At  Sill^-le-Guillaume  linens  are  manufac- 
tured, and  trade  in  com,  hemp,  wool,  seeds,  poultry,  cattle,  &c.,  la 
carried  on :  Sill^-le-Guillaume  has  a  well-preaerved  feudal  casUe  built 
in  the  14th  century. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Mamen,  population 
5960,  between  Uie  Bienne  and  the  Ome,  was  anciently  fortified*  and  waa 
taken  in  the  11th  centuiy  by  the  Count  of  Beldme,  and  afterwarda 
by  the  Normana;  but  there  are  now  scarcely  any  traces  of  fortifica- 
tions. The  town  consists  of  two  large  squares,  with  a  numbtn:  of 
atreets  adjacent  to  or  terminating  in  them.  The  houses  are  tolerably 
well  built>  chiefly  of  stone.  The  smaller  of  the  two  squarea  is  occu- 
pied bv  a  handsome  coversd  market ;  the  other  by  a  laige  building, 
formerly  a  convent,  now  containing  the  offices  of  the  aub-prefect  and 
the  mayor,  the  college,  the  public  library,  the  theatre,  the  prison,  and 
the  bairaok  of  the  gendarmes.  The  manufacturea  are  coarse  linens, 
calico,  hosiery,  beer,  leather,  &c.  Trade  is  carried  on  also  in  com, 
wine,  brandy,  wax,  cattle,  and  sheepu  Near  the  town  is  an  ancient 
camp.  Freanaif-le'Vicimte,  or  ^r^nay,  population  8160,  has  a  linen- 
hall,  and  a  museum  of  natural  histoiy.  The  town  is  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen.  Beoiumont,  population  2320,  on  the  Sarthe, 
an  ill-built  place  15  miles  S.W.  from  Mamers,  owea  ita  origin  and  its 
distinctive  epithet  to  the  viscounts  of  Le  Mans,  who  had  a  castle  here, 
of  which  the  remains  serve  aa  a  prison.  The  townsmen  manufacture 
drugget,  aerge^  and  prunella.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Sarthe 
here.  Lct-FMe-Bemard,  population  2583,  on  the  Huisne,  was  the 
acene  of  a  conference  in  1189,  between  Henry  IL  of  England  and 
Philippe-Auguste  of  fVuioe.  It  was  shortly  after  taken  by  Philippe : 
it  waa  taken  in  1424  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  in  1590,  by  the  Prince  of  ContL 
The  town  has  a  handsome  gothic  church,  and  an  hospital  The  old 
walls  of  the  town  remain ;  and  there  ia  a  castle  with  keep  and  towers 
in  pretty  good  preservation.  The  principal  manufacture  is  of  coarse 
checked  linens  for  the  colonies ;  linen-bleaching  is  also  earned  on ; 
there  are  tile-works,  and  tan,  flour,  and  fulling-mills.  BonnitabUf 
population  5163  in  the  commune^  is  between  the  Ome  and  the  Huiane. 

8.  In  tiie  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  &,'CcUau,  ancientiy 
called  AnUle,  from  the  brook  on  which  it  stands,  not  far  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Braye ;  it  received  its  present  name  from  Stb-Cahus, 
who  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  6th  century.  The  town  liea  in 
a  hollow,  amid  hills  covered  with  scanty  oropa  of  com,  29  milea  K 
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by  S.  from  Le-Mans.  It  has  an  interesting  gothio  church  and  manu- 
facturea of  aerge  and  other  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  leather,  and 
glass.  The  town  haa  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  college :  popu- 
lation of  the  commime,  8804.  Vibrayef  population  8094J  has  iron- 
works, tan-yards,  and  an  hospitaL  Bease-ivur-Braye,  population  2000, 
where  ootion-goods,  wax-candles,  and  paper  are  made.  Chdtetsik-dur 
Loire,  situated  on  the  Loire,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  22  milea 
S.W.  from  St.-CalaiB,  population  8029,  gets  ita  name  from  an  andent 
castie  of  the  counts  of  Anjou,  erected  in  the  11th  and  demolished  in 
the  18th  century.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  badly  laid  out,  and 
ia  oomposed  of  steep,  narrow,  and  ill-built  streets;  but  the  street, 
along  which  the  road  from  Le-Mans  to  Tours  passes,  \b  straight  and 
oomposed  of  neat  atone  houses  with  gardens;  it  traverses  a  h^dsome 
and  regular  square,  planted  with  treea  and  serving  aa  a  public  walk, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle.  The  rooks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  are  excavated  so  as  to  form  cellars,  and  in  many  instances 
dwelling  places  inhabited  by  linen  weavers,  vinenlressers,  and  labourers. 
There  are  at  Ch4teau-du-Ix>ir  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  public  baths,  and 
a  collage.  Linens,  leather,  and  cotton  yam  are  manufactured;  cattle, 
wood,  com,  and  wine  are  sold  Orand-Luu  (18  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
St-Calais),  on  the  Veuve,  which  flows  into  the  Elangsort,  population 
2854,  waa  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1786.  It  consists  of  four  reguWly 
built  streets  which  abut  on  a  central  square.  Much  trade  in  com 
and  cattle  is  carried  on.  BouUnre,  on  the  Tortue,  which  joina  a  feeder 
of  the  Huisne :  population,  2100. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  LthPUche :  popu- 
lation, 6548  in  the  commune.  It  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Loir,  25  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Le-Mana.  It  conaists  of 
three  principal  streets,  two  of  them  parallel  to  each  other  running 
through  the  town  for  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  third 
at  right  angles  to  them ;  together  with  a  few  smaller  streets  or  lanes. 
The  two  parallel  streets  are  straight^  wide^  well-built,  and  well  paved ; 
one  of  them  is  partiy  lined  by  the  extensive  buildiogs  of  the  military 
achool.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  parish 
church,  and  the  military  school  j  ust  named.  This  school  occupies  a  royal 
palace  built  by  Henri  IV.,  and  afterwarda  bestowed  by  him  on  tiie 
Jesuits  for  a  college.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1762,  it 
waa  converted  by  Louis  XV.  into  a  military  school ;  and  after  being 
suppressed  at  the  revolution,  waa  revived  by  Louia  XVIII.  Prince 
Eugene,  Descartea,  and  the  astronomer  Picard  were  educated  here 
while  the  Jesuits  had  the  place.  The  buildings  are  arranged  round 
five  oourta ;  the  principal  of  which,  with  its  adjacent  garden,  is  very 
handsome.  The  principal  gateway  ia  adorned  with  sculptured  oma- 
menta  and  a  bust  of  Henri  IV.  There  is  alao  a  laige  park,  which  ia 
embellished  by  the  running  water  brought  from  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  milea  for  the  supply  of  the  building.  There  vt  a  handsome  chapel 
in  the  institution,  a  library  of  25,000  volumes,  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  The  town  haa  a  theatre  and  two  public  bathing  establish- 
ments. The  trade  of  La-Fl^che  consists  chiefly  of  oom,  hay,  wine, 
poultry,  and  game.  Linen,  hosiery,  glovea,  leather,  and  glue  are 
manufactured.  Le-Lude,  population  8295,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loir,  12  milea  S.E.  from  La-Fl^che^  oonaiBta  of  well-built  houses,  but 
the  streets  are  very  irregularly  laid  out.  It  is  commanded  by  an 
ancient  castie,  whose  massive  quadrangular  walla,  situated  on  an 
eminenoe  overlooking  the  Loir,  and  flanked  by  enormous  round  towers, 
one  of  them  in  ruins,  present  a  striking  appearance.  The  inhabitanta 
trade  in  leather,  and  cattie.  PofUvaUam,  population  2019, 14  milea 
B.  fh>m  La-Fl^che,  near  the  Lone^  haa  aome  trade  in  cattie  and  swine. 
An  obelisk  marks  the  spot  near  the  town  on  which  Bernard  Dugueadin 
defeated  the  English  In  1869.  SabU,  population  4848,  on  the  Sarthe,  16 
milea  N.W.  from  La-Fl^che,  waa  ancientiy  a  place  of  strength,  but 
its  fortifications  have  been  entirely  demolished.  The  atreets  are 
narrow  and  crooked ;  there  ia  a  amall  but  pleasant  boulevard  raised 
like  a  terrace  along  the  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  which  forms  a  aemi- 
circular  bend  round  the  town.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  river,  built 
of  marble  quarried  near  the  town,  which,  though  in  its  rough  state 
of  a  slate  colour,  beoomea  of  a  deep  black  with  veins  of  white  when 
polished.  There  is  a  handsome  mansion  on  a  hill  above  the  town, 
built  in  the  baginning  of  the  laat  century,  by  Mansard,  for  the 
brother  of  Colbert,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castie  of  the  dukes  of 
Maine.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  glovea  is  carried  on ;  and  there 
ia  a  good  trade  in  oom,  fruit,  and  the  marble  quarried  near  the  town. 

Thia  department,  with  that  of  Mayenne^  conatitutes  the  diocese  of 
Le-Mans,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  auf&agan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Court  Boyale  of 
Angers,  and  within  the  limita  of  the  University -Academy  of  Caen, 
and  in  the  18th  Military  Division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Tours.  It  sends  four  members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the 
enipire. 

SARUM,  OLD.    [Wiltshire.] 

SARUS,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

SARVITZ.    [Austria.] 

SARZAKA.    rOxNOA.] 

SARZEAU.    [MoRBiHAN.] 

SASKATCHEWAN.    [Ambbioa.] 

SASSARI.    [Sabdbona.] 

SATEREMS,  RIVER.    [Oldenbubq.] 

SATIMANGALUM.    [Coimbaxobs.] 
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fiATTABA. 


SAVOY. 


SATTARA.    [HniDXTSTAS.] 
SAUERI.AND.    [Pbusbia.] 
«AUaUEa    [LoiRB,  Hauti.] 
SAULQB,ST.    [NiftVBB.] 
SAULIEU.    rC^B-D*OB.J 
8AUMUR.    [mainb-et-Loibe.] 
SAUNDERSFOOT.    [Pbmbbokesbiris.] 
SAUVETERRE.    [Aveyrok.] 
SAUVBURrLB-VICOMTE.    [Makohb.] 
8AUX-MANGES.    [Put-de.D6mb.] 
SAVANNAH.    [Qeoroia,  U.S.] 
SAVE,  OP  SAU,  RIVER.    [Austria.] 

8AVENAT.     [LOIBB-IVT^RIEUBE.] 

SAVERDUN.     [ARrtaa.] 

8AVERNE.    [Rnnr,  Bab.] 

SAVIOLIANO.    [CoHi.] 

SAVIGNANO.    [Form.] 

SAYIGNAC-LES-EGLISEa    [DORDOaKE.] 

SAVIGNY.    [Loir-et-Cher.] 

SAVINES.    [Alpe^  Hatjtk.] 

SAVO^A,  an  administrative  diYision,  province,  and  town  6f  tlid 
Sardinian  States.  The  administrative  division  contains  the  provinces 
of  Acqui,  Albenga,  and  Savona.  The  province  of  Acqui,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  was  formerly  included  in  the 
administrative  division  of  Alessandria.  It  is  described  in  a  separate 
article.  [Acqul]  The  rest  of  the  administrative  division  lies  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa ;  it  was  formerly  included  in 
the  duchy  of  Genoa,  and  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Albenga  and 
Savona.  The  province  of  Albenga,  the  most  western  part,  lies  between 
the  province  of  Savona  and  the  administrative  division  of  Nizza ;  it 
forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.    [Albenga.] 

The  area  and  population  of  the  administrBitive  division  and  its  three 
provinces  are  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1846. 

Aoqvi      •        •        •        • 
Albenga      •        •        .    • 
Savona    •        .        •        • 

445 
868 
ill 

101,908 
59,998 
78,906 

Total        .        .        • 

1019 

240,101 

The  province  of  Savona  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the  province  of  Genoa, 
&W.  b^  that  of  Albenga,  &R  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  N.W.  by  the 
Apennmes.  The  soil  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  the  western 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit,  oil,  and  wine. 
The  climate  is  somewhat  cold  in  winter.  The  Apennines  near  Sav-ona 
wee  lower  than  tiie  rait  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  being  only  1500 
feet  aboTe  the  seiL 

The  province  of  Sayona  is  divided  into  88  oommunes.  The  capital 
Is  Savona,  a  walled  town  of  16,500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  sea 
coast)  about  80  miles  S.W.  firom  Genoa.  It  is  the  largest  town  along 
the  western  Riviera  between  Genoa  and  Nice.  The  narrow  well-paved 
streets  an  frequented  by  an  active  busy  people.  The  town  oarriee  on 
a  considerable  trade ;  the  harbour,  whien  was  once  good,  was  partly 
filled  up  by  the  Genoese  in  1525-28,  through  commeroial  jealousy ;  it 
is  still  very  safe,  but  only  fit  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Savona  was 
made  a  bonding  port  for  foreign  goods  and  merohandise  of  all  kinds 
except  tobacco,  in  1850.  Savona  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  and 
other  substantial  proprietors  of  the  surronnding  country ;  it  contains 
some  good  palaces  and  several  fine  churches,  among  others  a  cathedral 
built  in  1604,  the  former  cathedral,  vefaioh  had  been  raised  by  Pope 
Julius  II.,  when  bishop  of  Savona,  having  been  destroyed  to  mftke 
room  for  the  citadel.  The  present  cathedral  is  adorned  with  valuable 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Sistine  chapel, 
founded  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  uncle  of  Julius  II.,  as  a  burial  place  for 
his  family.  In  the  Dominican  churoh  aro  an  '  Adoration  of  the  Magi,' 
and  another  painting  by  Albert  Duror ;  and  a  magnificent  '  Nativity ' 
by  Antonio  SeminL  The  sanctuary  of  La-Madonna  di  Savona,  situated 
6  miles  north-west  of  the  town,  among  the  Apennines  on  the  road  to 
Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  has  also  some  good  paintings.  Savona  is  the 
birth-place  of  Chiabrera,  one  of  the  best  Italian  lyric  poets.  His  tomb 
Is  seen  in  the  church  of  San-Giaoomo. 

AWi$iola,  a  pretty  town  on  the  sea-shore,  between  Savona  and 
Genoa,  has  8500  inhabitants,  and  several  handsome  villas  of  the 
Genoese  nobility.  Pope  Julius  II.  was  bom  at  Albissola.  Noli,  a 
small  town  in  a  picturesque  situation  near  the  sea.  Cairo,  in  the 
Apennines,  has  8400  inhabitants.  Near  Cairo  is  the  village  of 
Hillesimo,  famous  in  the  history  of  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  campaign, 
in  1796. 

SAVOY  (Savoia  ia  Italian,  Savoie  in  French),  a  country  with  the 
title  of  du(uiy,  which  belongs  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  It  forms 
part  of  the  highlands  of  the  Alps,  and  is  geographioslW  tmited  to 
south-western  Switaerland,  being  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne. 
Savoy  extends  from  45'*  4'  to  46"  24'  N.  lat.,  5*  87'  to  7*  B.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Savoy  aro  :^n  the  E.  the  great  chain  of  the  Graian  and 
Pennine  Alps,  whidi  divide  it  from  Piedmont  and  the  Vaiais ;  N.  the 
Leman  Lake;  W.  the  Rhdne,  which  divides  it  from  France;  and  S. 


an  o£bet  of  the  Oottian  Alps,  which,  ranning  westward  from  the 
group  of  Mont  Cenis,  divides  the  valley  of  Maurienne,  the  aonthem- 
most  part  of  Savoy,  from  Dauphind. 

Savoy  cottsistB  of  several  vall^rs  formed  by  offiwts  of  the  Alps.  It 
is  divided  into  three  basins :  the  northern  basin,  the  watSTB  of  which 
flow  northwards  into  the  Leman  Lake ;  the  central  basin,  the  waters  of 
wliich  flow  by  means  of  the  Arve,  the  Fier,  and  the  Lake  Bouiget 
westward  into  tiie  Rh6ne ;  and  the  southern  basin,  which  is  drained  by 
the  Is^ro  and  its  affluents.    The  Is^  runs  southward  into  France. 

Savoy  is  divided  into  seven  provinces : — 1,  Chablais,  whidi  comprises 
the  .southern  coast  of  the  Leman  Lake  and  the  numerous  valleys 
which  slope  towards  it  The  Dranse,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
near  the  borders  of  the  Vaiais,  is  the  principal  river  of  Chablais.  2, 
Fdssigny,  south  of  Chablais,  consists  chiefly  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Arve,  from  its  source  in  the  Col-de*6alme  to  a  few  miles  below  Bonne- 
ville, triiero  the  river  enters  ^e  province  of  Carouge.  The  well-known 
valley  of  Chamouny  and  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Gifire,  belong  to 
Faissigny.  8,  Genevese,  or  Annecy,  west  of  Faissigny,  consists  of  the 
valley  of  the  river  Fier,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhdne,  and  the  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Aimecy,  the  waters  of  which  have  their  outlet  in  tiie  Fier, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  the  canton  of  Geneva.  4,  Alta  Savoia,  south 
of  Faissigny,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Arli,  an  i^uent  of  the  Is^re, 
which  flows  from  north  to  south.  5,  Tarantasia  or  Tarentaise^  south 
of  Alta  Savoia,  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Is^re,  running  from 
east  to  west,  firom  its  sonrces  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Arli  Tarantasia  is,  next  to  Fussigny,  the  most  Alpine 
part  of  Savoy,  and  the  most  interesting  to  mountain  tourists.  6, 
Moriana,  south  of  Tarantasia,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc. 
The  high  roAd  to  Italy  leads  through  the  whole  length  of  Moriana. 
7,  Chamb^ry,  or  Savoy  proper,  the  most  level  and  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Savoy,  lies  west  of  Moriana  and  Tarentaise,  and  south  of  Gene- 
vese. It  is  divided  on  the  west  from  France  by  the  Rhdne  and  its 
affluent  the  Guier.  The  waters  of  Savoy  proper  find  an  outiet  partly 
southward  by  the  Isdro,  and  partly  by  the  Leisse  and  other  streams 
which  run  westward  into  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  which  lake  eaters  the 
Rhdne  by  a  canal  called  that  of  Saviere.  The  Lake  of  Bourget  lies  8 
miles  north-west  of  Chamb^iy;-  it  is  10  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide^ 
and  the  surface  is  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  towns  of  Savoy  are : — 1,  Chahb^rt,  the  capital  of 
Savoy  proper,  and  of  the  whole  duchy.  2,  Akneot,  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Genevese.  8,  Thonon,  which  is  noticed  under  Chablais. 

4,  Aix-les-Bains,  in  Savoy  proper,  much  frequented  for  its  baths.  [Acl] 

5,  JIumiUy,  in  the  province  of  Genevese,  has  4000  inhabitants.  6, 
Moyitxen,  tiie  capital  of  Tarentaise,  a  small  town  with  2380  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated  on  the  Is^re.  Moutiers  has  salt- 
works for  purifying  the  salt  which  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring 
springs  of  Salins,  and  also  a  school  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy, 
with  throe  professors,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  a  library,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory.  The  lead-mines  of  Pesei  and  Macot,  in  the  mountains 
near  Moutiers,  aro  worked  for  the  government.  The  mine  of  Pesei  is 
situated  at  an  devation  of  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  Macot 
at  the  height  of  6000  feet.  The  ore  is  sent  to  Conflans,  where  it  is 
smelted  and  purified.  The  mineral  springs  of  La-Perriere,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Doron,  about  three  mUes  fi^m  Moutiers,  are  much 
frequented  by  invalids  from  Switzerland  and  France.  The  province 
of  Tarentaise  has  numerous  mines  of  anthracite,  which  are  worked  by 
the  countiT  people,  and  it  is  rich  in  marble  of  various  colours.  7, 
BowrgSt-Maurict  in  Upper  Tarentaise,  on  the  road  leading  to  Italy 
by  the  Little  St-Bernard,  is  a  town  of  3300  inhabitants,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade  in  cattie.  Several  large  fairs  are  held  here 
annually.  From  the  village  of  Scez  above  jBourg-St.-Maurice,  the 
narrow  valley  of  Tignes  leads  south-east  to  the  sources  of  the  Isdre, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran,  a  noble  pyramid  18,800  feet  high,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  and  surrounded  by  glaciers.  From  Scez  a  road 
leads  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.-Bernard, 
7192  feet  above  the  soil  and  thence  into  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The 
pass  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  only  for  horses  and 
mules.  A  Roman  road  constracted  by  Augustus  led  formerly  from 
AosCa,  or  Augusta  Prsetoria,  over  the  Little  St-Bemard,  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  Isdre  to  Vienne  on  the  Rhdne.  Traces  of  this  road 
aro  still  visible  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  but  all  vestiges  of  it  have 
disappeared  on  the  Savoy  side.  On  the  summit  of  tiie  pass  is  an 
ancient  column  of  cipoUne  marble,  15  feet  high,  wiiich  is  called 
'  Colonne  de  Ion,'  or  of  Jove,  and  near  it  is  a  cirole  of  stones  probably 
druidi(»L  Tarentaise  vras  the  country  of  the  ancient  Centrones,  who, 
with  their  neighbours  the  Salassi,  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  and 
were  only  subjugated  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  village  on  the 
banks  of  tiie  Is^re,  above  Moutiers,  bears  the  name  of  Centrone,  and 
a  little  higher  up,  in  the  valley  of  Aixme,  are  several  ancient  Rom^ 
inscriptions.  8,  the  town  of  St,- Jean,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of 
Moriana,  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  very  old  cathedral,  in  which 
lie  buried  some  of  the  earlier  counts  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Moriana 
has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 

The  late  king  Charles  Felix  began  the  embankment  of  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  Savoy,  the  Arve,  the  Is^re,  and  the  Arc,  by  which 
means  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  have  been  reclaimed. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  in  1848  was  588,812,  of 
whom  152,468  inhabit  the  provinoe  of  Savoy  proper.    The  populatioii 
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of  the  oihar  provinoM  in  1848  is  thua  stated  :—A1i*43ftToift.  60»872; 
Homna»  04,239;  TonntiUfle,  45,728;  Aoneo/,  107,474;  Faissigny, 
105,474;  Chabltts,  57,562.  A  great  part  of  the  ooaniry  ia  rooky  and 
barren,  and  tho  male  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  in 
order  to  get  a  subsiateinoe.  Many  of  them  whsn  young  resort  to  Paris 
for  employmont,  and  return  to  Savoy  after  a  few  years  with  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  chief  wealUi  of  the 
Alpine  districts.  Bavoy  does  not  produce  com  enough  for  its  con- 
sumption. Wine  is  made  in  most  parts,  and  some  of  it  is  very  good. 
Silkworms  are  reared  in  Sayoy  proper,  and  firuit-troes  are  abundant 

The  popular  language  of  Savoy  ia  a  Bomanoe  dialect^  like  those  of 
Western  Switseerland,  but  the  people  of  the  towns  speak  good  Fxench. 
[S^BDiNiAN  States.] 

SAWBHIDQEWOBTH.    [Hebtpordshibb.] 

SAWLEY.    [DBRBTsmRB.] 

8AWST0N.    [Cahbbidoeshibb.] 

SAWTRY.      [HUNTlHODOBflHIRB.] 

SAXB-ALTENBURQ,  a  small  duchy  on  the  northern  firontien 
of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consists  of  two  principal  divisions;  the 
eastern  along  the  banks  of  the  Pleisse,  and  the  western,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Saale.  The  two  parts  are  separated  by  the  princi- 
pality of  Gera,  which  forms  part  of  the  territory  of  Beuss.  The 
eastern  is  bounded  N.E.  and  SlE.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  S.W.  by 
Weimar,  W.  by  Reuss,  and  N.W.  by  Prussian  Saxony;  the  western 
division  is  bounded  N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  K  by  Reuss,  S.K  and  W. 
by  Weimar,  and  S.W.  by  Coburg  and  Schwarzburg.  The  duchy  lies 
between  51''  and  53°  N.  lat.,  ll**  and  18**  K  long.  The  duchy  is  divided 
into  two  circles,  of  which  the  area  and  population  are  thus  given  :— 
Altenburg,  area  243  square  miles,  population  86,010  in  1850;  SsAl-Eisen- 
berg,  area  264  square  miles,  population  46,728  in  1850 :  total  area,  507 
square  miles;  total  population,  132,788.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salu- 
brious. The  count]^  is  hilly,  richly  wooded,  and  fertile.  The  highest 
points,  the  Dolenstein  near  Eahla,  and  the  Buchberg,  are  however  not 
above  1000  feet  high.  The  rivers,  which  are  small,  and  are  tributaries 
of  the  Elbe,  are  the  Saale^  with  the  Orla  and  Boda,  and  the  Pleisse, 
which  is  properly  the  river  of  the  country,  with  its  small  tributary 
streams  the  Sprotta  and  Gerstenbei^.  There  are  several  large  lakes, 
and  also  mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  at 
Ronneburg.  The  agricultural  products  are  com  (particularly  rye  and 
wheat),  pulse,  potatoes,  rape-seed,  flax,  and  hemp.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  reariog  of  cattle ;  the  sheep  are  of  a  superior  breed, 
and  the  horses  of  a  remarkably  strong  make ;  swine  are  abundant. 
Wild  boars  and  deer  are  in  considerable  numbeis.  Fruit  ia  plentiful. 
There  are  few  minerals.  A  very  fine  porcelain  earth  ia  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Altenburg,  which  supplies  the  famous  poroelain 
manufaotory  at  Gotha.  Woollen  doths,  stockings,  and  wooden-wares, 
are  manufactured.  There  are  oonsidsrable  tscneries  at  Altenbuig, 
Kahla,  Eisenberg,  and  Lucka.  The  artidea  of  export  are  com,  cattle, 
wool,  butter,  and  timber. 

The  Duke  of  SaxO'Altenburg  has  one  vote  in  the  Qermanio  Confedera- 
tion. Altenburg  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Osterland,  and  appears  from 
a  very  early  period  to  have  been  tmder  the  margraves  of  Meissen.  It 
was  formed  iuto  a  separate  principality  in  1603.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  house  of  Altenburg  in  1672,  the  larger  portion  reverted  to  Ernest 
the  Pious,  duke  of  Gk>tha.  From  this  period  the  principality  of  Alten- 
burg was  governed  by  the  fiunily  of  Saxe-Gotha,  till  it  expired  in  the 
person  of  Frederick  IV.,  in  February,  1825.  By  the  territorial 
compact  among  the  three  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  Gk)tha, 
namely,  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Coburg,  the  duke  of  Hild- 
burghausen,  on  the  15th  November,  1826,  resigned  his  own  territories 
to  Meiningen,  and  received  in  Ueu  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  with  the 
exception  of  the  districts  of  Eisenberg  and  Kamburg.  The  principal 
towns  in  this  duchy  are : — 1,  Ai/rEBBT7BO,  which  had  16,184  inhabit- 
ants in  1850.  It  iB  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  2,  Bonm^bwrg,  a 
walled  town,  containing  a  ducal  palace,  two  ohurohea,  and  above  6000 
inhabitants,  who  subsist  by  sgrioulture,  mechanical  trades^  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths,  pottery,  porcelain,  and  leather.  Near  the 
town  is  a  mineral  spring.  Blaok  chalk  for  drawing  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  8,  Eutnlt^rg  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence, 
about  24  miles  W.S.W.  from  Altenburg.  It  ib  surrounded  by  wdls, 
in  which  are  four  gates ;  and  possesses  a  palace,  three  churches,  an 
observatory,  a  town-hall,  and  a  poorhouae.  The  nXimber  of  inhabit- 
ants is  about  5000,  who  manufacture  woollens,  ribands,  leather, 
potcelain,  household  furniture,  and  carriages,  with  which  they  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade. 

SAXE- COBURG- GOTHA,  a  duchy  in  the  southern  part  of 
Thuriogia,  is  composed  of  two  large  and  various  smaller  detached 
portions,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  SchwaiB- 
burg,  Sonderhausen,  Weimar,  Electoral  Hesse^  Meinmgen^  and 
Bavaria.  The  principality  of  Coburg  lies  between  50*  8'  and  50'  28' 
N.  lat,  10'  49'  and  11'  14'  E.  loog.,  and  that  of  Gotha  between  50'  38' 
and  51'  20'  N.  lat,  10'  15'  and  11'  2'  £.  long.  The  area  and  popula- 
tion are  given  under  Cobubo.  The  south  part  of  Gotha  is  traversed 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Thuringian  Mountains,  of  which  the  loftiest 
points  are,  the  Sehneekopf,  8118  feet,  the  Inselberg,  2947  feet^  with 
others  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  This  chain,  extoiding  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Eisenach  through  Gotha  to  the  frontiers  of 
Beuaa^  where  it  reosmi  the  name  of  FrankenwBld,  is  on  tho  whole 


neariy  70  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  miles  in  breadth.  The 
rivers  of  Cobui^  are  the  Itz,  Steinaeh,  Rodach,  a»d  Nasslaoh ;  those 
of  Gotha  are  the  Horsel,  with  the  Emse,  liuhl,  and  Nessay  the 
Unstmt,  Gera,  and  Apfelstedt 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  oeoupation  of  the  inhabitants,  especially 
in  the  low  lands,  which  yield  abundance  of  com,  hops,  vegetables, 
carrots  for  the  making  of  sugar,  flax,  anise^  carraway,  poppy,  and 
canary  seed,  and  excellent  fruit  The  forests  yield  timber,  potash, 
and  pitch.  The  rearix^  of  cattle  is  prosecuted  with  much  activity ; 
the  sheep  are  generally  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  the  horses  strong  and 
of  a  good  make ;  swine  and  poultry,  particularly  geese,  are  plentifuL 
Iron  is  found  near  Friederichstadt ;  there  are  a^  coals^  sandstone, 
millstones,  marble,  alabasters,  gypsum,  lime,  potters'*clay,  porcelain- 
earth,  and  salt  There  is  considerable  noanufaoturing  industry  in 
Gotha ;  the  chief  articles  are  linen-yam,  ticking,  twills,  woollens,  and 
cottons;  tar  and  lamp*blaok;  there  are  also  manufactories  of  iron, 
steel,  starch,  tobacco,  whitelead,  soap,  paper,  poroelain,  oopper  and 
iron  utensils,  and  glass. 

The  exports  from  Gk>tha  are  timber,  pine  and  other  wood  seeds,  wool, 
coriander  and  anise  seed,  and  oil,  pitch,  lampblack,  peat^  linen  and 
cotton  goods,  metal  and  wooden  wares.  In  addition  to  the  exports, 
the  duohy  has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  as  the  high  road  from 
Leipsig  to  Frankfurt  passes  through  it 

Saxe-Coburg  participates  in  the  joint  proprietorship  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  has  several  gymnasia,  and  numerous  town,  village, 
Sunday,  training,  commercial,  and  mechanics  schools.  The  princi- 
pality of  Coburg  has  had  a  representative  constitution  since  1821, 
composed  of  17  delegates ;  Gotha  has  had  its  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives from  an  early  period,  which  differs  in  its  nature  and  arrange- 
ment from  that  of  Cobuig. 

Coburg  formeriy  belonged  to  the  cou|its  of  Henneberg,  but  came 
by  marriage  into  the  EmeBtine  branch  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  The 
house  of  Gotha,  properly  so  called,  commenced  in  1640,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Coburg  and  Eisenach  houses  of  the  Albertine  branch  of 
Saxony.  Ernest  the  Pious  received  that  portion  in  which  Gotha  was 
situated ;  he  considerably  augmented  it  by  inheritance,  and  caused  it 
to  be  erected  into  an  independent  principality  l>y  the  German  Diet 
Ernest's  eldest  son,  Frederi(dt  L^  had  Gotha  and  other  neighbouring 
districts  as  his  portion,  and  to  preserve  it  from  subdivision  he  estab- 
lished the  law  of  primogenitare.  His  successors  were  great  promoters 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  noble  oollee- 
tions.  On  the  death  of  the  last  lineal  descendant^  in  February,  1825, 
the  duchy  of  Gotha  was  divided  among  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Hildburi^tiansen,  and  Cobui^g,  the  last  named  receiving  the  princi- 
pality of  Gotha,  but  it  still  retains  its  andent  and  peculiar  constitu- 
tional and  political  laws  and  customs.  The  town  and  duohy  of  Coburg 
are  noticed  under  the  article  CoBUBa,  and  the  town  of  Gotha  S 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBI7RGHAnSEN,isa  duohy  composed  of 
the  ancient  duohy  of  Meiningen,  the  principalities  of  Hildburghausen 
and  Saalfeld,  and  some  smaller  diatriets,  forming  a  compact  territory, 
extending  in  a  semicircle  along  the  bttaks  of  the  Worn,  and  diirtsd 
hf  the  chain  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  It  lies  between  50'  13'  and 
50'  58'  N.  lat,  9'  57'  and  11*  54'  K  long.,  ftnd  has  an  area  of  968  square 
miles :  the  population  in  January  1853  was  166,364.  The  duchy  is 
inclosed  by  the  territories  of  Bavaria,  Cobuig,  Beuss,  Weimsr, 
Schwaraburg,  Electoral  Hesse,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  Being  situated 
between  the  Thuringian  and  Fichtel  chains,  the  oharaoter  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainous  :  the  loftiest  points  are  the  Bletsberg,  2760  feet 
high;  theEieferle,  2598  feet;  the  Gerberstein,  2184  feet;  and  other 
mountains  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  Their  valleys  supply  rich  pas- 
turage to  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  they  also  contain  many  curious 
caverns,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Zioselloch,  the  Grie- 
binh,  and  the  Altensteinerhohe. 

The  principal  rivers  are— the  Werra,  which,  with  many  tributaries^ 
traverses  Uie  whole  duchy ;  the  Saale,  Its,  Rodach,  Mils,  and  Steinaeh ; 
the  vales  of  some  of  these  rivers  are  very  picturesque.  There  are 
mineral  springs  near  Liebenstein  and  Salsungen,  and  salt-springs  near 
Friedrichshall  and  Neusulsa.  The  productions  are  those  of  oentnJ 
Germany — grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  vegetables,  rapeseed,  tobacco, 
timber,  whidi  is  the  staple  of  the  country,  game,  fish,  poultry,  and 
honey.  Among  its  mineral  products  are  freestone  and  sandstone,  slate, 
marble^  porcelun  and  potters'-day,  copper,  lead,  iron,  salt^  ooal%  pitch, 
alum,  and  basalt 

Agriculture  ia  the  most  important  branch  of  industry.  Fruit  is 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds 
are  reared  in  all  the  districts ;  there  are  also  large  flocks  of  goats. 

There  is  considerable  manuthoturing  industry,  particularly  in  the 
highlands  and  in  the  principality  of  Saalfeld,  where  there  are  many 
furnaces,  works,  mills,  and  glasshouses.  The  ordinary  manufactures 
are  coarse  linens,  sail-cloth,  woollens,  and  oottons;  there  are  also  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  tan-yards.  The  exports  are  wood,  sheep, 
homed  cattle^  tobacco,  wool,  leather,  Sonnenburg  toys,  in  which  a 
large  trade  ia  earned  on,  woollena,  glsss,  poroelsin,  and  paints. 

The  University  of  Jena,  being  founded  for  the  use  of  the  states  of 
the  Ernestine  line,  is  open  to  Meiningen,  whioh  also  possesses  several 
gymnasia  and  numerous  schools. 

The  prinoipal>owna  in  the  duchy  are  aa follows  :-*-Af0m«ii^€»|  oath* 
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right  bank  of  the  riyer  Werra,  aboat  43  milw  fram  Gobuiig,  popala- 
tioQ  about  6500,  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  and  oontaina  the  palaoe, 
in  which  are  collections  of  art  and  natural  histoiy.  The  town  has 
some  fortifications,  a  house  of  assembly  for  the  duchy  of  Saze-Mein- 
ingen,  gymnasia,  and  a  normal  school  Woollen-  and  linen-doth  are 
manufactured.  Saalfdd,  about  40  miles  E.  from  Meiningen,  popula- 
tion 5000^  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  The  town 
is  walled,  and  possesses  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  erected  in  the  8th 
century.  A  modem  residence,  formerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  the 
Saxe-Saalfeld  family,  stands  outside  the  walls.  ffUdbui'ghmuen, 
population  about  4200,  the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Hild- 
burghausen,  possesses  a  gymnasium,  a  burgher  school,  a  Jews'  school, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  Cloth  and  papier- 
mache  are  manufactured.  Pi>sneckt  11  miles  E.N.E.  from  Saalfeld, 
population  about  3800,  has  manufactures  of  woollen-doth,  leather, 
and  porcelain.  Sonnenbergf  12  miles  N.E.  from  Coburg,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4000,  who  manufacture  wooden  wares,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  toys,  which  are  exported  to  a  large  amount.  In  the 
▼icinity  is  a  quarry,  from  which  slate-pencils  are  produced.  Eirfddf 
on  the  river  Werra,  8  milee  E.  from  Hildbui^hausen,  population 
about  8000,  possesses  an  ancient  casUe.  The  cotton  manufisoture  is 
carried  on. 

The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  the 
domains  of  the  counts  of  Henneberg,  and  having  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  it  came,  after  various  territorial  divisions, 
into  the  possession  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Gotha.  Ernest's 
third  son,  Bemhard,  became  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Meiningen  in 
1680.  On  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg,  in 
1825,  Meiningen  received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory,  includ- 
ing the  principalities  of  Hildburgbausen  and  Saalfeld.  HUdburghausen 
was  founded  by  Ernest,  sixth  son  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  till  1826,  when,  by  a  family  compact  among  the  junior 
ducal  houses,  the  reiguing  duke  Frederick  exchanged  it  for  the  duchy 
of  Altenburg ;  since  this  period  it  has  merged  into  the  duchy  of  Mein- 
ingen, with  Uie  exception  of  a  few  dis&cts  which  were  ceded  to 
Coburg.   

SAXE-WEIMAB-EISENACE,  a  grand-duchy  on  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consists  of  the  prindpalitieB  of  "^dmar 
and  Eisenach,  which  are  separated  by  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  the  insulated 
district  of  Neustadt,  besides  various  detached  portions.  Weimar  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  Eisenadi  on  those  of  the  Werra 
near  the  Thuringian  and  Rhon  mountains.  It  extends  from  50^  25' 
to  51**  27'  N.  lat,  9*  53'  to  12°  18'  E.  long.,  over  an  area  of  about  1396 
square  miles  (of  which  Weimar  occupies  about  690  miles,  Eisenadi 
465  miles,  and  Neustadt  241  miles),  and  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Prussian  Saxony,  E.  and  S.E.  1^  Altenburg  and  Reusa,  and  S.  and  w. 
by  portions  of  Schwarzburg,  Cobuig-Qotha^  Meiningen,  Bavaria,  and 
Electoral  Hesse. 

Except  in  the  district  of  Neustadtthe  soil  is  rich  and  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  wherever  the  gently  undulating  hills  do  not  rise  into 
mountain  ridges,  but  the  most  devated  point,  the  Qikkelhahn  near 
Dmenan,  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  2700  feet. 

The  principal  rivers  are — the  Saale,  Urn,  Elster  Orla,  Unstrut,  and 
Gera,  in  Weimar,  and  the  Werra,  Horsel,  Nessa,  Ulster,  and  Felda  in 
Eisenach,  which  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  There 
are  mineral  springs  near  Berka  and  Ruhla. 

The  chief  productions  are  wool,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  com 
merce,  grain  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  rapeaeed,  hope, 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  pitch,  tar,  and  lampblack.  The  mineral 
productions  include  manganese,  alabaster,  porcelain  and  potters'-day, 
sandstone  and  freestone,  iron,  and  salt  The  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
an  important  branch  of  industry ;  the  homed  cattle  are  mostiy  reared 
in  Neustadt ;  and  sheep  of  an  improved  breed  in  Weimar. 

The  population  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  in  1853  was  262,524,  in 
the  following  proportions:  —  Weimar,  132,424;  Eisenach,  82,321; 
Neustadt,  47,779.  Of  the  whole  population  of  the  duchy  about 
250,000  belong  to  the  established  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Pro- 
testant churches;  about  10,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  1500 
are  Jews.  Eisenach  principality,  with  its  capital,  Eisenach,  and  its 
other  principal  towns,  are  noticed  in  the  artide  Eibbkaoh.  '  The  uni- 
versity is  described  under  Jxna.  Of  the  other  towns  in  the  duchy  the 
following  may  be  named :~  TTetmar,  capital  of  the  prindpality  of 
Weimar,  and  of  the  grandducby,  is  situated  on  the  left  brak  of  the 
river  Ilm,  about  13  miles  E.  from  Erfurt,  It  stands  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  12,000. 
The  town  of  Wdmar  is  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  German  literature 
by  the  names  of  Gotho,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Kotsebae,  and 
others.  The  palace  is  finely  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  great  elegance  and  taste.  The  grand-duoil  library,  founded 
in  1691,  contains  about  140,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  publia 
The  prindpal  church  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the  reigning  famUy. 
In  this  church  are  several  fine  paintings  by  Lucas  Kranach.  In  the 
town  are  numerous  educational  institations.  A  private  company  in 
Weimar  publishes  numerous  maps,  charts,  and  important  geographical 
works.  Besides  the  palace  and  the  two  churches,  the  chief  public 
buildings  are— the  court  theatre,  the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  the 
library,  and  the  new  mews.  Tlie  manufactures  carried  on  are  of 
small  extent.     The  railway  from  Gotha  to  Halle  passes  Weimar. 


Apcida,  population  4000,  about  9  miles  N.E.  ficom  Weunar,  poe- 
sesses  ndnenl  springs,  and  manuCsctories  of  hosiery,  woollen-doth,  ker- 
seymeres, and  linen.  There  are  also  bell  foundries.  6^eysa,  population 
about  1800,  is  situated  on  the  Ulster  River,  about  24  miles  aS.W.  from 
Eisenadi.  Neustadt,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Weimar,  population  4250,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Orla,  which  flows  into  the  Saale.  There  is  here  a 
ducal  Fsndence.  Woollen-doth,  linen,  and  leather  are  manufactured 
by  the  inhabitants.  Weida,  population  about  4000,  is  situated  on  the 
rivers  Auma  and  Weida,  about  14  miles  K  from  Neustadt  In  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  there  are  several  gymnasia  and  lyceums, 
and  numerous  town  and  village  schools ;  training  schools  for  teachers ; 
asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  school  for  forest 
economy,  free  sdiools  of  industry,  &c.,  besides  many  literary  and 
sdentific  institutions.  The  court  of  Weimar  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  liberal  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  line  of  Weimar  boasts  its  descent  from  the  illustrious  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  who,  on  being  deprived  by  Charles  V.  of  his 
doctoral  dignity  and  dominions,  had  certain  territories  assigned  to 
him  in  Thuringia.  The  founder  of  the  house  of  Weimar  is  John,  who 
was  bom  in  1570,  and  whose  original  patrimony  has  been  considerably 
augmented  by  purchase  and  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  collateral 
branches.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Charles  Augustus,  the  then 
duke,  received  an  accession  of  territory  with  77,000  subjects,  and  the 
dignity  of  grand-duke,  which  confers  the  titie  of  royal  highness. 

SAXEL6T.     [LiNOOLNSHIBB.] 

SAXMUNDHABi.    [Suffolk.] 

SAXONT,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  situated  between 
50°  80'  and  53"  N.  lat.,  9"  50'  and  13°  50'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  and 
N.E.  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg;  S.W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ; 
S.  by  Gotha,  Reuss,  Wdmar,  and  Hesse  Canel ;  and  W.  by  Hanover 
and  Brunswick.  It  is  divided  into  three  governments,  which,  with 
their  area  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Governmentt. 

Area  in  Square  Miles.       Population  in  1846. 

Erftirt   .... 
Magdeburg        .        .    . 
Merteburg      • 

1,27S 
4,466 
S,994 

349,617 
674,149 
724,686 

Total      . 

9,7S2 

1,742,452 

In  1852  the  total  population  had  increased  to  1,828,782. 

The  province  is  composed  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  portion  of 
Saxony  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  C<Higress  of  Vienna,  to  which  the 
principalities  lying  to  the  north  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  have  been  added.  The  three  duchies 
of  Anhdty  a  great  part  of  Schwarzburg,  the  bailiwick  of  Alstadt 
belonging  to  Weimar,  and  that  of  Kdvdrde  bdonging  to  Brunswick, 
lie  entirdy  within  the  territory  of  this  province. 

The  prindpal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  the  province  firom 
south  to  north,  and  is  joined  in  the  north  at  Werben  by  the  Havd^ 
and  in  the  south  by  the  Sada  The  greater  portion  of  Uie  province, 
namely,  the  whole  district  of  Magdeburg  to  its  extreme  south-western 
border,  and  the  lai^ger  (or  eastern)  part  of  the  district  of  Merseburg 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Saale,  belong  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, and  contain  gentle  eminences,  but  no  mountains.  The  western 
or  smaller  part  of  the  district  of  Mersebuig  and  that  of  Erfurt  are 
more  mountainous  than  level,  for  on  the  one  side  branches  of  the 
Harz  Mountains  and  on  tiie  other  side  those  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald 
run  into  it;  yet  this  part  likewise  contains  extendve  and  fruitful 
plains,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  which  traverse  it  are  nowhere  of 
oonuderable  elevation,  except  in  the  detached  cirde  of  Henneberg; 
on  the  south-west  border  of  the  province  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
Northern  Gennany,  the  Brocken,  which  is  3500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  supplies  the  numerous  population 
with  the  most  important  artides  of  food.  The  province  is  unqnestion- 
ably  the  most  equally  and  the  best  cultivated  in  Prussia.  Potatoes  are 
very  generally  cultivated;  pulse,  oleaginous  plants,  culinary  vegetableo 
of  all  kinds,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; a  condderable  quantity  of  wine  is  made,  and  with  beer  and 
brandy,  the  usual  beverages  manufactured  in  the  province,  is  mostiy 
used  for  home  oonsumpton.  In  msny  parts  of  the  government  of 
Magdebuiig  wood  is  scarce,  and  there  is  barely  sufficient  anywhere 
except  in  the  government  of  Erfurt.  The  breed  of  homed  oattie  is 
numerous,  and  Berlin  \a  in  part  supplied  from  this  pit>vinoe.  The  fina 
wool  of  the  improved  breed  of  sheep  supplies  not  only  the  extensive 
woollen  manumctures  of  the  province,  but  furnishes  a  large  overplus 
for  exportation.  The  mineral  products  are — antimony,  oobdt,  iron, 
and  oopper ;  there  are  also  lime,  gypsum,  alabaster,  freestone,  alum, 
and  yitrioL  The  porcelain  day  obtained  near  Halle  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  the  salt  from  the  saline  springs  fumiihes  a  large  supply. 
The  manufactures  are — ^woollens,  leatiier,  calico,  and  linen.  There 
are  several  sugar-refineries  in  the  province,  tobacco-fiMtories,  and 
numerous  brandy-distilleries.  The  exports  are^wool,  com,  woollen 
and  cotton  manufisctures,  brandy,  copper,  iron  and  sted  wares,  and 
sdt.  The  government  is  traversed  by  several  railways  which  connect 
it  with  Berlin,  the  Bdtic,  the  Elbe,  Belgium,  and  Central  and  Southern 
Germany.    The  prorinces  are  described  in  separate  artides,  which 
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contain  alio  notioea  of  the  towna.  [Ebpubt  ;  MAaDBBUBO ;  Mbbsb- 
BUBO ;  AS0HBB8LBBBN ;  BuBO ;  Hallb  ;  Halbbbsiast,  &a] 

SAXONY,  KINQDOM  OF.  Taken  in  ita  moat  extenaiTe  aenae,  the 
name  of  Saxony  formerly  deaiCTiated  a  veiy  large  tract  in  Northern 
Germany,  extending  from  thew  eeer  to  the  frontiera  of  Poland.  At 
the  peace  of  1495  the  emperor  MaTimilian  I.  divided  Gkrmany  into 
ten  oirelea,  of  which  the  extenaive  tract  of  country  hitherto  called 
Saxony  formed  three,  namely,  Weatphalia,  Jjower  Saxony,  and  Upper 
Saxony.  The  last  of  these  compriaed  the  dectoratea  of  Brandenbntg 
and  Saxony,  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  and  aeveral  imall  prinoipalitiea. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  waa  formed  out  of  the  electorate  of  the 
aame  name.  The  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  the  electoral  dignity  and 
the  office  of  hereditary  marahal  of  the  empire  were  attached,  waa 
however  no  part  of  the  ancient  German  dudiy  of  that  name  (which 
waa  compoaed  of  Lauenbuig  and  a  tract  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Elbe), 
but  a  Wend  or  Vandal  province  which  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of 
Salzwedel,  of  the  houae  of  Asoania,  had  conquered  and  left  to  hia  aon 
Bemhard.  Thia  Bemhard  received  f^om  the  emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
baroaaa  (after  Heniy  the  Lion  had  been  declared  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire)  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony,  to  which  were  attached  a  part 
of  Engem  and  Weatphalia,  extending  fiK>m  the  Weaer,  which  separated 
it  from  Eaatphalia,  westvraid  to  the  lUiine.  But  Bemhard  not  being 
powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  rights  attached  to  hia  dignity,  and 
to  take  poaaeaaion  of  the  duchy  aaaigned  to  him  in  WeatphaUa^  moat 
of  the  Saxon  allodial  proprietora  became  immediate  eatatea  of  the 
empire,  by  which  the  duchy  waa  diaaolved,  and  ita  name  tranaferred 
to  the  country  inherited  by  Bemhard  from  hia  father,  to  which  from 
that  time  the  ducal  dignity  waa  attached.  The  houae  of  Aaoania 
becoming  extinct  on  the  death  of  Albert  III.,  in  1422,  the  emperor 
Sigismund  inveated  Frederick  the  Warlike,  margrave  of  Meiaaen,  with 
the  electoral  title  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  He  waa  aucceeded  in  the 
electoral  dominions  by  hia  aon,  Frederick  the  Mild,  who  reigned  from 
1428  to  1464.  On  hia  death  his  dominions  were  divided  between  hia 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Eraeat,  who  were  the  foundera  of  the  Albertine 
and  Eraeatine  linea,  the  former  of  which  still  reigns  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  and  the  latter  ia  divided  into  the  four  branohea  of  Saxe- 
Altenbuig,  Cobuig-Qotha,  Meiningen,  and  Weimar. 

In  the  war  with  France,  in  1793,  Saxony  furoiahed  only  a  amall 
contingent,  and  took  no  decided  part ;  but  in  1806  the  elector  sent  all 
hia  troopa  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  ruin  of  the  Pruasian 
power  by  the  battle  of  Jena  enabled  Napoleon  to  gain  the  Saxona  to 
hid  cause.  Prussian  Poland  waa  added  to  the  dominiona  of  Saxony 
under  the  title  of  the  grand'duchy  of  Waraaw,  and  the  title  of  elector 
waa  changed  to  that  of  king.  Further  cessions  from  Austria  in  1809 
nearly  doubled  the  territory  of  Saxony ;  but  the  adherence  of  the  king 
to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte  proved  fatal  to  him  in  1813,  when  the 
Russiana  occupied  Poland,  and  with  the  Pmssians  made  Saxony  the 
theatre  of  the  great  struggle  with  the  French  emperor.  In  that  year 
the  battlea  of  Liitzen  and  Bautaen  were  fought,  and  were  succeeded  by 
the  attacka  on  Dreaden,  the  great  battles  of  Leipzig,  and  the  retreat 
of  Bonaparte  to  the  lUiine.  The  people  of  Saxony  had  hoped  that 
their  attachment  to  the  cauae  of  Qermany,  aa  proved  by  the  desertion 
of  their  troopa  fh>m  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of  the  18th  of 
October,  would  aecure  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  The  fate  of 
Saxony  waa  to  be  decided  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  it  waa  at 
first  proposed  that  the  whole  kingdom  ahould  be  uuited  with  Prussia, 
for  which  a  territory  in  Weatphalia,  with  800,000  inhabitants,  was 
offered  to  the  king  aa  an  indemnity,  which  was  refused.  At  length  it 
was  decided  that  the  kingdom  should  be  divided,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May  1815  the  king  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Prusaia,  by  which  he 
gave  up  more  than  half  his  dominions  in  point  of  extent,  and  nearly 
the  half  of  the  population,  or  a  territory  of  7880  square  milea,  with 
845,218  inhabitants. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Saxony  Uea  between  50^  10'  and  5V  28' 
N.  lat,  11**  54'  and  15°  5'  K  long.  It  ia  bounded  N.W.,  N.,andN.E. 
by  Prussia ;  E.  and  S.  by  Bohemia ;  S.W.  by  Bavaria ;  and  W.  by 
Reuse  and  Saxe-Altenburg.  Ita  form  is  triangular,  the  base  resting  on 
the  Rieeengebirge  and  the  Erzgebirge  from  we  Neisae,  on  the  border 
of  Silesia,  to  the  Frankenwald,  on  the  north  boundary  of  Bavaria;  and 
the  vertex  extending  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Leipzig.  The 
length  of  the  baae  is  about  150  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  triangle, 
from  a  little  north  of  Leipzig  to  the  point  where  the  meridisn  of  13° 
E.  long,  crosaea  the  Erzgebii^ge,  is  about  75  miles.  The  area  is  5752 
aquare  miles,  and  the  population  in  1852  amounted  to  1,987,882L  The 
inhabitanta  are  chiefly  of  Gkrmau  descent;  about  40,000  are  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  All  except  about  30,000  Catholica  and  1000  Jewa  are 
of  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  Slavoniana  were  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, and  their  subjection  waa  effected  in  the  10th  century.  They  are 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Wends,  and  live  apart  from  the  Qer- 
mana ;  they  do  not  intermarry  with  them,  though  they  inhabit  the 
aame  towna  or  villagea.  Thua  they  have  preserved  their  language  and 
several  peculiar  customeL  They  are  only  found  in  that  part  of  &ixony 
which  is  east  of  the  Elbe,  especially  in  Bautzen  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  towiL 

Surface  and  Soil — The  river  Elbe,  traversing  the  kingdom  from 
aouth-eaat  to>north-we8^  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  between 
which  a  considerable  difference  exists  also  in  wealth  and  productive 
powers. 


The  eastern  and  smaller  portion,  which  comprehenda  the  south- 
western  part  of  the  country,  formerly  called  Lusatia,  ia  less  favoured 
by  nature.  The  moat  elevated  part  of  the  country  liea  oontiguoua  to 
the  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountaina 
of  Lusatia.  It  does  not  however  present  a  chain  of  mountaina,  but  ia 
an  elevated  flat,  which  towarda  tiie  south  descends  into  Bohemia  with 
a  rather  rapid  slope,  but  towarda  the  north  forma  extenaive  plains, 
which  are  nearly  level,  lowering  with  an  almost  imperceptible  dope. 
On  these  plaina  rise  several  masses  of  rocks  in  the  form  of  amall  table- 
lands, and  in  some  placea  there  are  numerous  small  conical  hills.  The 
base  of  the  rooks  is  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  more  elevated  parts 
consist  of  basalt.  The  most  elevated  summits,  proceeding  from  east 
to  weat,  are — Mount  Oybin  and  the  Hochwald  near  Zittau,  which  riae 
reepectively  to  1680 and  2520  feet;  Mount  Lausche,  which  attains 
2637  feet;  the  Schlossberg,  near  Stolpen,  which  is  1146  feet  high ;  the 
Great  Winterberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  1836 
feet ;  the  Lilienatein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  oppoaite  Konig- 
stein,  which  is  1338  feet  high ;  Mount  Catta,  near  Pima,  whic&  attains 
1176  feet;  and  the  Porschberg,  near  Pillnitz,  which  haa  an  elevation 
of  1182  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  western  declivity  of  thia  region 
is  intersected  by  numerous  depressions,  ravinea,  and  valleya,  and  on 
account  of  ita  pictureaque  beautiea  ia  frequently  reaorted  to  by  tra- 
vellers It  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and 
extenda  along  the  Elbe  from  Pima  to  the  Winterberg,  and  from  six 
to  eight  miles  from  the  river.  The  northern  boundary-line  of  thia 
region  may  be  indicated  with  tolerable  exaotneaa  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Dreaden  eastward  to  BautzeiL  It  is  in  general  a  poor  country,  psrtly 
covered  with  forests  of  rather  indifferent  growth,  and  partly  with  heatli^ 
but  there  are  tracts  which  make  good  aheep-walka.  The  sheep  are 
noted  for  the  quality  of  their  fine  wool.  Agriculture  ia  very  limited ; 
potatoea  and  oata  aucceed  best,  and  in  some  parte  flax.  There  ia 
however  a  large  tract  of  auperior  fertility,  wbidi  occupies  the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the  Neisse,  and  consti- 
tutes a  wide  depression  in  the  elevated  region.  The  aurface  here  ia 
hilly,  but  in  general  it  producea  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  nearly  as  much 
aa  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  large  and  populous  manu- 
facturing villages  which  surround  the  town  of  Zittau  on  the  eaat, 
north,  and  west  The  plain  of  Bautzen,  which  liea  along  the  northern 
base  of  the  elevated  region,  ia  atill  more  fertile,  and  auppliea  com  for 
the  consumption  of  the  manufacturing  district).  Some  coal  and  iron 
are  found,  eapecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zittau ;  and  along  the 
river  Elbe  there  are  some  quarriea  of  sandatone,  the  produce  of  whidi 
is  exported. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  baae  of  this  region  northward 
to  the  boundary-line  of  Prussia  is  a  plain,  on  which  there  are  a  few 
iaolated  hills,  among  which  the  Keulenbeig^  near  the  town  of  Konigs- 
briiok,  attains  the  height  of  1362  feet  above  the  sea.  The  aoil  of  this 
plain  is  sandy,  or  gravelly,  and  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation :  about 
half  the  surfiioe  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  almoat  entirely  of 
coniferous  trees,  from  which  tar  and  pitch  are  made.  In  the  cultivable 
tracta  potatoes,  oata,  buckwheat,  and  millet,  with  some  rye,  are  grown. 
The  aheep-walka  are  extensive,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Cattle,  goata, 
and  pigs  are  numeroua. 

The  western  or  larger  portion  of  Saxony,  which  ia  situated  weat  of 
the  river  Elbe,  ia  naturally  divided  into  three  regions,  the  mountainoua, 
the  hilly,  and  the  plain.  The  mountain  region  liea  within  the  Erz- 
gebirge, extenda  over  the  northern  slope  of  that  range,  and  ia  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Bohemia.  It  is  occupied  with  mountain  masses,  with 
rather  steep  declivities,  which  are  furrowed  in  a  direction  from  south 
to  north  by  wide  and  open  valleys,  and  in  other  directiona  by  smaller 
valleys.  The  most  elevated  summit  is  the  Fichtelberg,  near  12*  50' 
E.  long.,  3966  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  Nearly  north  of  it  stand  the 
Pohlberg,  2706  feet  high;  and  farther  eaat  the  Lugstein,  2934  feet 
West  of  the  Fichtelbeiqg  are  the  Clueraberg,  which  attains  3345  feet; 
and  near  Schoneck,  the  Rammelaberg  and  Uie  Schneckenatein,  respec- 
tively 3165  and  2886  feet  high.  A  large  portion  of  this  region  is 
covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  pine,  which  aupply  fuel  for  the 
numeroua  mines  of  thia  district.  [EBzasBiROS.]  In  the  valleya  of 
thia  region,  which  are  rather  thickly  inhabited,  cultivation  is  limited 
to  flax«  potatoes,  and  oats ;  the  population  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
gprain  from  the  reg^ona  lying  &rther  north. 

The  ragion  which  extenda  northward  along  the  northern  base  of 
the  mountains  aa  fiir  as  Meissen,  exhibits  an  agreeable  alternation  of 
hills,  vales,  and  plaina  of  moderate  extent  Its  fertility  in  general  ia 
not  great,  though  there  are  some  productive  tracta,  among  which  the 
plaina  near  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau  are  distinguished.  But  the  whole 
ragion  is  cultivated  with  great  care,  aa  ita  agricultural  produce  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  the  populoua  towna  and  villages  of  the  mountain  region. 
The  winters  are  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the 
common  kinds  of  grain.  Some  of  the  lower  grounds,  especially  those 
along  the  Elbe,  are  noted  for  their  orchards;  and  in  tne  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Meissen  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is  made.  Coals 
are  found  in  extensive  beds  not  far  from  Dresden,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Zwickau.    Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  abundant  in  these  parts. 

The  northern  portion  of  Saxony  west  of  the  Elbe  ia  a  plain,  and 
oonatitutea  the  most  southern  part  of  the  great  plain  which  extends 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltia  It  contains  however  more  hills  than  occur 
farther  north.    The  hiUa  are  isolated,  and  generally  low,  except  the 
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Colmbergy  west  of  OsehaiZy  which  ftttoini  an  elevftiion  of  1184  feot 
above  the  eea-leveL  The  general  level  of  this  district  near  the  hilly 
region  is  about  600  feet,  and  where  it  borders  on  Prussia  it  varies 
between  290  and  860  feet  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Saxony, 
and  though  it  contains  several  tracts  covered  with  heath,  some  exten- 
sive districts  are  distinguished  by  fertility.  The  most  fruitful  parts 
are  the  plains  of  Lommatsch,  Meissen,  and  Leisnig  on  the  Freyberger 
Mulda;  tibe  countxy  sarrounding  the  town  of  Lelpeig,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Elster.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  is  united  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  Sheep  abound 
in  the  less  fertile  tracts.    The  forests  are  here  of  small  extent. 

Climate — The  temperature  of  the  northern  plain  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  hilly  region.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  both 
regions  is  47*5*".  The  winter  is  rather  severe,  the  mean  temperature 
being  30°  or  a  little  leas.  The  mean  temperature  of  spring  la  id",  of 
summer  is  CS*",  of  autumn  between  49**  and  50^.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe 
are  the  lowest  parts  of  the  region,  and  accordingly  the  temperature 
of  Dresden  and  Meissen  is  from  two  to  three  degrees  higher  than 
those  given  in  the  above  statement  The  climate  of  the  towns  near 
the  mountain  region,  as  that  of  Freyberg  and  ChemnitE,  does  not 
materiallv  di£fbr  from  that  of  the  countries  farther  north,  but  in  the 
valleys  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower.  At  Altenbuiig  in  the 
mountain  region,  2475  feet  above  the  sea^level,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  does  not  exceed  40**,  that  of  the  winter  is  25°,  of  the 
spring  41%  of  the  summer  54%  of  the  autumn  about  4V.  The  pre- 
Tailing  winds  are  from  the  west  and  south-west ;  those  from  north- 
west and  from  south  and  south-east  are  also  common;  northern, 
north-eastern,  and  eastern  winds  are  rare.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
from  20  to  24  inches. 

JUvers. — The  principal  river  is  the  Elbb,  which  is  navigable  for 
large  river  boats  through  the  whole  of  its  course,  as  far  as  it  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  It  is  joined,  within  Saxony,  by  a 
few  small  rivers,  which  are  used  to  float  down  timber  and  fire-wood. 
The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Elbe  are  the  Black  Elster,  with  its 
tributary  the  Roder,  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west  the  Freyberger 
and  the  Zwiokauer  Mulda,  which  unite  within  Saxony,  and  the  White 
Elster,  with  its  tributary  the  Pleisse. 

Productions. — The  chief  crops  are  com,  potatoes,  rape-seed,  hops, 
flax,  hemp,  chicory,  tobacco,  madder,  woad,  saffron,  medicinal  herbs, 
anise,  coriander,  poppy,  &c.  The  meadows  are  most  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  yield  several  crops  in  the  year.  Spanish  clover  is  much 
cultivated.  Culinary  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  large  quantities 
are  exported.  With  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  district, 
Saxony  resembles  a  vast  orchai^,  the  produce  of  which  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
was  introduced  in  the  11th  cetltury.  The  annual  produce  is  about 
2,400,000  gallons.  Almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests,  consisting  chiefly  of  pine  and  &.  Of  other  timber-trees 
the  most  common  are  the  beech  and  the  birch ;  the  maple,  the  elm, 
and  the  ash  are  less  common,  and  the  oak  very  rare. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  improved  within  the  last 
century.  The  horses  are  good.  There  are  swine  and  goats  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  and  domestic  poultry  abounda  Among  wild 
animals  are  boars,  foxes,  badgers,  hares,  lynxes,  and  vrild  cats ;  birds 
of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  eagles,  which  are  seldom  seen,  are 
everywhere  met  with.  There  are  also  bustards,  storks,  heathcocks, 
pheasants,  partridges,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  swans.  The  breeding  of 
bees  has  declined.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  gradually  and  greatly 
improved  since  1765,  by  successive  importations  of  merinos  from 
Spain,  so  that  there  are  above  2,000,000  sheep  of  the  improved  breed, 
and  Saxony  wool  ia  preferred  even  to  the  Spanish. 

The  minerals  are  some  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
vitriol,  bismuth,  nickel,  zinc,  antimony,  quicksilver,  calamine,  rock 
crystal,  amethyst,  camelian,  garnets,  diamonds,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
Labrador  stone,  potters'-earth,  fine  porcelain  clay,  basalt,  serpentine, 
granite,  marble,  alabaster,  fluor-spar,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate, 
porphviy,  black  amber,  brimstone,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  coaLs.  All 
the  salt  is  imported  from  Prussian  Saxony. 

The  manufactures  are  very  important  The  most  important  branch 
of  linen  manufacture  is  that  of  damask  table-linen  at  Qross-Schonau 
(1000  looms).  Thread-lace  of  extraordinary  beauty  is  manufactured 
In  the  Oberen^birge  and  the  Voigtland.  The  annual  value  of  the  linen 
manufactures  is  8,000,000  doUars.  Woollen  manufactures  are  very 
extensive,  and  those  of  cotton  stufiii  and  cotton  hosiery  have  rapidly 
increased  in  recent  times.  There  are  silk-manufactures  on  a  small  scale ; 
numerous  paper-manufactories ;  and  tanneries,  breweries,  and  distil- 
leries in  almost  all  the  towns.  The  manufactures  connected  with 
the  mines  are  of  great  importance,  especially  at  Freiberg,  where  are 
also  cannon  and  shot  foundries,  and  smelting-works.  Cobalt  is  made 
into  smalts,  and  some  places  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
verdigris.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets,  mats,  &c,  employs 
10,000  hands.  Meissen  has  become  universally  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  and  glass.  Steam-engines,  mill-machinery,  tools, 
and  toys  are  also  manufactured  in  Saxony. 

Commerce, — The  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  Leipzig. 
The  whole  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  Leipzig  at  three  fairs  amounts 
to  from  20  to  22  million  doUars.  The  book  trade  is  likewise  to  the 
amount  of  some  millionfi.    The  principal  exports  are  fine  woollen- 


manufactures,  linen,  lace,  &o.;  thread,  wool,  worsted,  hosiery,  smalts^ 
porcelain,  straw-manufiujtures,  woodenwares,  glass,  fruit,  timber,  toys^ 
and  mineral  products.  The  imports  are  salt,  cotton,  silk,  fllax,  hemp, 
colonial  produce,  salt  and  dried  fish,  fancy  goods,  Ac.  The  value  of 
the  exports  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  imports  by  8,000,000  dollars. 
The  chief  towns  are  all  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  great 
eities  of  Germany  by  railroads. 

Mdigion, — There  is  no  state  religion;  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  but  the  royal  faodly  is  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  fidth,  and  both  religions  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 

EdueaUon>, — Saxony  holds  a  very  high  rank  with  regard  to  the 
number  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions  for  education.  The 
lower  classes  are  generally  able  to  read  and  write.  The  number  of 
printing-offices  and  booksellers  greatly  exceeds  that  in  any  other 
country  of  equal  extent  In  addition  to  the  particulars  on  this 
score  given  under  Dresdxn  and  Leipzig,  we  here  mention  the  chief 
educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom : — University  of  Leipzig,  1 ; 
high  schools  at  Grimma  and  Meissen,  2;  gymnasia,  11 ;  seminaries 
for  schoolmasters,  4 ;  mining  academy,  1 ;  institution  for  teaching 
the  management  of  forests,  1 ;  military  schools,  2 ;  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  1 ;  agricultural  school,  1 ;  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden,  1 ; 
besides  free  schools  for  the  poor  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

Revenue* — ^The  revenue  arising  from  the  pubUc  estates,  the  regalia, 
and  direct  and  indirect  taxes  for  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  financial 
period,  1852-1854,  was  estimated  at  8,281,728  thalers,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  the  same  amount  The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1853 
Amounted  to  42,781,628  thalers.  The  military  establishment  numbers 
about  26,500  men  and  officers,  the  greater  part  generally  absent  on 
furlough,  except  at  the  time  of  the  annual  exercises. 

The  constitution  is  a  monarchy,  with  a  representation  divided  into 
two  chambers,  without  the  consent  of  which  no  law  can  pass.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  king  and  a  responsible  ministry.  Sotne 
attempts  were  made  to  compel  the  king  in  1849  to  receive  the  con- 
stitution dravm  up  by  the  Frankfurt  assembly.  This  the  king  refused, 
and  the  republicans  of  Dresden  broke  out  into  insurreetion  (May  8), 
which  was  crushed  with  the  assistance  of  Prussia.  [Dbbsdbn.]  The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  Albertine  house  of  Saxony. 
Saxony  is  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  as  such 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  12,000  men  and  a  contribution  of  between 
4000  and  5000  floriuB.  It  has  the  fourth  place  in  the  German  Diet> 
between  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  full  council. 

ZHvisioni  of  the  Kingdom, — The  kingdom  \a  divided  into  four 
provinces  or  circles,  the  area  and  population  of  which  are  as  follows : — 


Circles. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1852. 

Dresden       .        • 
Leipsic    .        •        •    • 
Zwickau       .        •        « 
Baataen  •        •        •    • 

1,607 

1,3S6 

1,782 

967 

507,705 
446,820 
785,557 
397,744 

Total 

5,752 

1,987,832 

No  country  in  Europe  is  more  densely  populated.  On  an  average 
there  are  8454  inhabitants  to  an  English  square  mile,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  nearly  500  to  the  square  mile.  The 
principal  towns  are  described  under  Dresden,  Lxipziq,  Lausitz, 
Chemiotz,  Freiberg,  Plauen,  Zittau,  Bauizsk,  Mbissbit,  Sohkbe* 

BBRO,  AnRABEEO,  PiRNA,  && 

BOAER.    [PiNisTiRB.] 

SCAMANDER.    [Trot.] 

SCANDEROON,  or  ISKENDEROON,  or  ALEXAKDRETTA,  a 
sea-port  town  in  the  north  of  Syria,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
Alexandria  ad  Issum.  It  is  a  very  unhealthy  place  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  laz^ge  mardiies,  which 
cause  intermittent  fevers.  One  of  the  marshes  has  been  recently 
drained,  and  the  place  is  consequently  less  unhealthy  than  formerly ; 
but  still  during  summer  the  harbour  is  deserted  for  Latakia,  a  less 
convenient  port  considerably  to  the  southward.  It  owes  its  import- 
ance to  its  being  the  seaport  of  Aleppo  and  of  all  northern  Syria. 
Goods  are  conveyed  to  and  from  Aleppo  by  caravans  of  camels.  The 
imports  are  corn,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  dye-stuffs,  spices,  and  Euro- 
pean manufactures;  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gall-nuts,  silk, 
cotton,  drugs,  &a 

SCANDINAVIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  large  peninsula  which 
forms  the  north-western  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
comprehends  the  present  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  small  sovereign* 
ties  which  existed  in  this  peninsula  when  it  flrst  began  to  be  noticed 
in  lustoty  (Pliny,  '  Nat.  Hist,'  iv.  13),  became  united  into  the  two 
monarchies  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
When  Denmark  had  acquired  a  more  regular  government,  the 
famous  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  succeed^  in  uniting  the  crowns 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  her  own  person.  Norway  was 
acquired  by  inheritance,  and  Sweden  by  conquest  By  the  union  of 
Calmer  (1397)  these  countries  were  never  to  be  disjoined.  Norway 
indeed  remained  united  with  Denmark  up  to  1814,  but  Sweden,  waa 
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separated  from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  centaiy.  BVom  that 
time  the  two  ooimtries  of  Scandinavia  constituted  separate  states, 
until  the  year  1814,  when  Denmark  was  obliged  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden,  and  Norway  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Siace 
that  time  the  whole  peninsula  has  been  under  the  same  king,  but 
the  two  countries  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have  preserved  their  con- 
stitutions, which  differ  iu  every  respect    [Nokway  ;  Sweden.] 

SCANIA.    [Sweden.] 

SCARBOROUGH,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and 
sea-port,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  in 
54"  IT'  N.  lat,  0'  22'  W.  long.,  distant  40  miles  N.E.  from  York, 
217  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  253^  miles  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  York  and  North-Midland  railways.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the 
borough  in  1851  was  12,915.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
the  East  Riding  and  the  diocese  of  York.  Scarborough  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  88  parishes,  with  an  area  of  81,460  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  24,615. 

From  its  name,  which  signifies  a  fortified  rock,  the  town  appears  to 
have  been  of  Saxon  origin,  and  there  is  reason  to  sappose  that  it  was 
also  a  Roman  settlement.  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  The 
town  was  in  ancient  times  defended  by  strong  walls,  a  moat,  and 
earthen  mounds.  The  castle,  which  before  the  application  of  artillery 
must  have  been  impregnable,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Here 
Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  sought  refuge  from 
the  exasperated  barons,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of 
supplies,  and  was  beheaded.  During  the  civil  wars  the  castle  under- 
went two  sieges  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  the  first  of  which  lasted 
twelve  months.  It  was  afterwards  dismantled  by  order  of  tho  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  received  a 
temporary  repair.  Barracks  for  120  soldiers,  and  three  batteries  to 
protect  the  town  and  harbour,  have  since  been  erected. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  semicircular  bay  open  towards  the  south 
and  south-east,  and  protected  towards  the  north  and  north-east  by  a 
high  and  steep  promontory,  with  the  old  castle  on  its  summit  It  has 
risen  gradually  from  the  sands  up  the  acclivity  in  successive  tiers  of 
streets;  the  upper  and  more  modem  part  of  the  town  being  well 
built  and  handsome,  and  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  recently-con- 
structed reservoir,  capable  of  containing  a  million  of  gallons.  St. 
Mazy's  church  forms  part  of  a  much  larger  edifice,  of  which  portions 
of  a  crypt  and  other  remains  appear  in  the  churchyard.  Christ 
church  IS  of  modem  gothio  architecture,  with  a  tower  and  pinnacles. 
There  are  a  neat  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists,  Christian 
Brethren,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  Grammar 
school  (which  had  80  scholars  in  1854),  a  Lancasterian  school, 
National  schools,  a  school  of  Industry,  Denison's  Charity  schools,  the 
Amicable  Society's  school  for  clothing  and  educating  m>m  70  to  80 
boys  and  girls,  two  Infant  schools,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  schooL 
The  town  possesses  two  public  libraries,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a 
philosophical  society,  with  a  museum  illustrative  of  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  the  North  Riding.  The  Oddfellowi?  Hall  is  a 
handsome  structure  of  recent  erection.  Trinity  House  Hospital,  the 
Merchant  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  Wilson's  Marine  Asylum  are 
spacious  and  ornamental  buildings;  besides  which  there  are  Sed- 
man's,  Taylor*s,  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals,  the  Spinsters'  Asylum, 
and  the  Sea-Bathing  Infirmary,  supported  by  subscription,  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  invalidB.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall,  an  assembly-room,  theatre,  and  custom-house,  the  borough  jail, 
and  the  Union  workhouse.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Scarborough  is  the  CUfiT  Bridge,  erected  upon  piers  75  feet  high,  over 
a  chasm  400  feet  wide,  which  separates  the  town  from  the  Spa, 
between  which  places  the  bridge  now  forms  a  delightful  promenade. 

The  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  mineral  baths,  and  its  advan- 
tageous position  for  sea-bathing.  It  has  a  beach  of  smooth  sand, 
sloping  'gently  to  the  sea,  and  the  water,  free  from  the  influence  of 
any  large  river,  is  of  the  greatest  purity  and  strength.  There  are 
several  excellent  baths,  and  complete  accommodation  for  marine 
bathing.  The  two  mineral  springs  are  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
beneath  the  cliff,  and  are  protected  by  a  massive  sea-wall,  on  which 
a  spacious  castellated  saloon  is  erected ;  and  there  are  various  walks 
and  ornamental  grounds.  The  springs  comprise  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  they  have  a  cooling  and 
tranquillising  influenoe,  and  are  found  beneficial  in  stomach  com- 
plaints. 

Scarborough  Harbour  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  is  easy  of 
access,  and  commodious  within.  It  has  two  piers,  each  1200  feet 
long;  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  piers  is  a  lighthouse.  Scarborough  is 
a  bonding  port»  and  has  large  bonding  warehouses.  It  has  a  consider- 
able foreign  trade,  principafiy  with  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and  Portugal : 
the  imports  being  timber  d^s,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  brandy,  and  wine. 
There  is  an  active  coasting  trade  in  coal,  com,  butter,  bacon,  and  salt- 
fish.  Nearly  200  boats  are  employed  here  in  the  herring  fishery  in 
the  season.  Ship-building  is  carried  on.  Cordage  and  ss^-doth  are 
manufaotnred*    There  are  several  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 


The  ships  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  81st  1853 
were— Under  50  tons  62,  tonnage  1767 ;  above  50  tons  184,  tonnage 
82,079.  During  the  year  1853  there  entered  at  the  port  274  sailing- 
vessels  of  16,705  tons;  and  there  cleared  27  sailing-vessels  of  1657 
tons,  and  2  steam-vessels  of  87  tons  aggregate  burden.  A  county 
court  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  and  weekly  petty 
sessions  for  the  borough  and  the  North  Riding.  Thursday  is  the 
market-day.  Fairs,  principally  for  cattle,  are  held  on  Holy  Thursday 
and  on  Old  Martinmas  Day.  The  castle-hill,  with  an  area  of  19  acres, 
is  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
three  sides  in  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  fourth  side  towards  the  town 
being  a  steep  rocky  slope.  The  approach  is  defended  by  a  wall,  with 
a  deep  fosse.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  a  square  tower,  nearly  100  feet 
high,  with  walls  12  feet  thick. 

SCARIFP,  or  SCARRIFF,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  a  market-town 
I  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Scariff, 
about  a  mile  from  its  entrance  into  Lough  Derg,  and  on  the  road  from 
Killaloe  to  Galway,  in  52'  64'  N.  lat.,  8*  82'  W.  long.,  24  miles  E.  by 
N.  from  Ennis,  and  120  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The 
population  in  1851  was  954.  Scariff  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  17 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  86,320  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  21,947.  The  town  consists  of  one  street^  which  occupies  the 
sloping  bank  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly  in  the  town.  There  are  11  yearly  fairs. 

SCARPANTO,  the  ancient  Carpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
anean,  about  30  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad,  lies  between  Rhodes 
and  Crete.  This  inland  consists  for  the  most  part  of  bare  and  lofty 
mountains  scored  by  hollows  and  ravines.  The  highest  point.  Mount 
Lartos,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  4000  feet  high.  The  moun- 
tains contain  iron  and  marble.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  ('II.,'  U. 
676)  under  the  name  of  KpdiraBof,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (v.  86)  as 
one  of  the  Rhodian  Islands.  Strabo  (x.  489,  Casaub.)  describes  it  as 
lofty,  and  200  stadia  in  circumference ;  and  says  that  it  contained  four 
towns,  one  of  which  was  called  Ni^yrus.  The  sea  between  Rhodes 
and  Crete  was  called  the  Carpathian  Sea,  from  the  name  of  the 
island. 

BCARPE,  RIVER.     [Belqium.] 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  bounded  N.,  E., 
and  W.  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and  6.  by  the  cantons  of 
Thurgau  and  Ziirich,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  area  is  only  116 
square  miles ;  and  the  population,  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  35,800, 
of  whom  1362  were  foreigners  and  21  vagrants,  and  all  professed  some 
form  of  Protestantism,  except  1411,  who  were  Catholics,  and  9  Jews. 
The  language  of  the  country  is  a  dialect  of  the  German.  The  surface  of 
the  canton  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  calcareous.  The  general 
slope  of  the  valleys  is  southward  towards  the  Rhine,  which  drains  the 
whole  country.  Agriculture  constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people ;  the  country  produces  com,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits,  espe- 
cially cherries.  The  climate  is  niild,  compared  with  other  parts  of 
Switzerland.  The  manufactures  consist  of  leather,  steel,  cotton- 
spinning,  and  distilling  of  kirschwasser.  The  canton  has  iron-mines  ; 
most  of  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  furnaces  of  Laufen,  near  the  fall  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  six  districts — Schaffhausen,  Stein, 
Thayngen,  Neunkirch,  Unterhallau,  and  SchleitheinL  The  only 
towns  of  the  canton  are  Schaffhausen,  Stein,  and  Neunkirch,  but 
there  are  many  villages  and  hamlets.  The  government,  since  1881,  is 
democratic.  AH  citizens  of  the  canton  who  are  20  years  of  age  are 
electors.  Paupers,  bankrupts,  and  criminals  are  deprived  of  the 
franchise.  Foreigners  who  purchase  the  bourgeoisie,  or  freedom  of 
one  of  the  communes  of  the  canton,  become  entitled  to  the  elective 
franchise  after  five  years.  The  Great  Council  consists  of  78  members. 
The  Little  Council,  or  executive,  consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by 
the  great  council :  the  members  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age. 
The  president  of  the  little  council  is  styled  burgomaster.  Both  the 
great  and  little  council  are  renewed  every  four  years.  The  revenues 
of  the  canton  are  derived  from  an  income  tax,  a  house  tax,  patents, 
cantonal  forests,  ftc.  There  were  6222  land-  and  house-holders  in 
the  canton  in  1850. 

The  chief  town,  Schaffkausen,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping 
to  tho  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned  with  a  feudal  castle  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  fort, 
the  vaults  of  which  are  bomb-proof.  The  streets  are  irregular,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  old-looking,  but  many  are  modem  and  hand- 
some, The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  church 
of  St.  John,  the  town-house,  and  the  arsenal  Schaffhausen  has  a 
college,  a  public  library,  a  gymnasium,  several  elementary  schools, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  population  is  about 
7700.  The  Rhine  is  crossed  by  a  common  wooden  bridge.  Steamers 
ply  between  Schaffhausen  and  Constanz.  Schaffhausen  (* skiff-houses') 
was  originally  a  hamlet  of  boatmen,  and  a  place  for  unloading  the 
goods  which  came  down  flrom  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  the  boats  being 
obliged  to  stop  hers  on  account  of  the  falls  in  the  river  below  the 
toym.  In  the  11th  centuiy,  a  large  monastexy  being  built  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  town  afterwards  grew  around  it^  which  in  the  18th 
century  was  walled,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  an  imperial  town.    In 
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1830  it  came  into  the  posBeteion  of  the  houBe  of  AuBtria,  but  in  the 
15th  century  it  recovered  its  independence,  and  allied  itself  to  the 
Swiss  cantons ;  in  1501  it  was  reoeiyed  as  a  member  of  the  Confede- 
ration. Stem,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  Bhine  from  the  Untersee, 
or  Lower  Ldce  of  Constanz,  has  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
about  1300  inhabitants,  and  some  remarkable  old  buildings.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  NeunJnrch  is  a  small  walled  town 
with  1200  inhabitants,  5  miles  W.  from  Schafifhausen. 

SCHECHEM.     [Palebtime.] 

SCHELDE.    [BELaiuM.] 

SCHELESTADT.    [Bhin,  Bas.] 

SCHEMNITZ.    [Hungary.] 

SCHENECTADY.    [New  Yohk,  State  ofc] 

SCHEVENINQEN.    [Holland.] 

SCHIEDAM.    [Holland.] 

SCHIERMONICOOa    [Frissland.] 

SCHLACKENWALD.    [Eqer.] 

SCHLESWIG  (SUtwig),  sometimes  called  South  Jutland,  is  a  duchy 
belonging  to  Denmark,  situated  between  54°  20'  and  55"*  20'  N.  lat, 
8**  40^  and  10**  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Jutland,  E.  by  the 
Little  Belt,  S.  by  Holstein,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Eider 
aod  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  W.  by  the  German  Ocean.  The  population 
in  1850  numbered  363,000.  The  area  is  3534  square  miles.  It  is  in 
general  a  level  country.  A  range  of  low  hills  enters  it  from  Holstein, 
and,  traversing  it  from  south  to  north,  passes  into  Jutland.  The 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  70  miles,  and  the  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  varies  from  80  to  56  miles,  not  including  the  islands  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  low  and  rich 
marsh  landn,  which  are  protected  by  dykes,  20  feet  high,  against  the 
spring  tides,  which  often  rise  to  the  height  of  18  feet^  As  the  sea 
in  many  j'laces  deposits  alluvium,  new  dykes  are  erected  from  time 
to  time^  to  secure  these  additions.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Eider,  the  Widau,  and  the  Aue.  The  east  coast  is  not  so  low  as  the 
west  coast,  but  is  equally  fertile.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  but  damper  and  less  salubrious  on  the  west  than 
on  the  east  coast.  The  country  produces  com,  pulse,  flax,  hemp, 
rape-seed,  hay,  dover,  garden  vegetables,  and  potatoes.  The  breeds 
of  homed  cattle  and  horses  are  excellent^  The  country  exports 
annually  com,  great  numbers  of  oxen  and  horses,  and  large  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese.  Fish  too  are  an  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Wood  is  scarce,  both  for  building  and  fueL  There  are  lime- 
stone, chalk,  slate,  and  turf,  but  no  metallic  minerals.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture,  the  breeding  of  oattle^ 
and  the  fisheries.  There  are  no  manufactories  except  in  the  large 
towns,  and  these  are  of  little  importance.  The  most  considerable  are 
those  of  lace  and  stockings,  in  Tondem,  Husum,  Friederichstadt,  and 
some  other  places.  The  inhabitants,  who  profess  the  Lutheran 
religion,  are  partly  of  German,  partly  of  Danish,  and  partly  of  Frisian 
descent  According  to  the  'Boyal  Almanac'  of  1854,  29,000  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  Frisian;  122,000  Danish;  125,000  Low  German; 
36,000  a  dialect  half  Danish  half  (German ;  and  51,000,  who  though 
they  ordinarily  speak  Danish,  have  adopted  German  as  the  language 
of  the  schools  and  churches. 

The  islands  on  the  east  coast  are  Arroe,  Alben,  Fohr,  and  Femem. 
Arr&e  lies  o£f  the  eastern  coast^  due  south  of  the  island  of  Funen, 
and  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  little  Belt  It  has  an  area  of  32 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  7000.  Its  level  sur&ce  is 
broken  only  by  a  lake,  called  WtU-tee,  The  soil  is  very  fertile ;  but 
there  are  no  trees  on  the  island.  ArroeekiSping,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  idand  is  the  capital ;  it  has  a  convenient  harbour,  formed  by 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  island  of  Deyerbe,  with  which  Airoe  is 
united  by  a  bridge.  The  population  of  Arroeskioping  is  only  about 
1500.  Mantall,  a  market-Tillage,  and  fishing  station,  on  the  west 
coasts  has  also  about  1500  inhabitants.  Femem  is  separated  from 
the  north-east  point  of  Holstein  by  a  narrow  channel,  the  Femersimd ; 
it  is  about  16  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad,  the  area  63  square  miles, 
and  the  population  9000.  This  island  produces  abundance  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  peas.  The  inhabitants  manufiicture  large  quantities  of 
barley-groats  and  peeled  barley  for  exportation ;  they  likewise  OEport 
annually  20,000  pairs  of  worsted  stockings  to  Mecklenburg.  The 
fisheries  are  very  productive.  There  is  a  lighthouse,  100  feet  high, 
on  the  island.  The  chief  town  is  Burg,  or  £org,  which  has  1700 
inhabitants.  On  the  west  coast  are  Bomde,  or  ROm,  7  miles  long  by 
8  miles  wide :  Sylt,  20  miles  long,  15  miles  broad,  has  4000  inhabitants ; 
most  of  the  men  are  sailors  and  fishermen ;  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture is  chiefly  performed  by  the  women,  who  also  manufacture  worsted 
Btockings.  Nordetrand  was  a  large  island,  which  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  inundation,  October  11, 1634,  when  6408  persons  and  50,000 
head  of  cattle  perished,  and  the  island  was  broken  into  fragments,  of 
which  only  two,  Nordstrand  and  Pellworm,  have  been  secured  by 
dykes.  These  islands  are  the  i«sort  of  seals  and  water-fowL  Many 
thousands  of  these  water-fowl  are  annually  taken,  boiled  in  vinegar, 
and  packed  in  barrels  for  exportation.  Between  these  larger  islands 
there  are  many  small  ones,  without  dykes,  the  construction  of  which 
would  be  too  expensive.  They  are  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the 
Frieslanders,  who,  during  the  inundations,  have  their  abode  on  the 
Tumuli  called  Wa[ifen,  which  were  thrown  up  in  remote  ages,  and  on 
which  the  churches  are  built. 


SdUeiwig,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  54°  30'  N.  lat, 
9**  35'  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sley, 
which  forms  a  small  shallow  bay  (Slie  Fiord)  obstructed  by  sand- 
banks. It  is  a  long  irregularly  built  town ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick,  and  resemble  in  neatness  those  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  a  carved  wooden  screen  before  the  altar ;  the 
town-house,  the  orphan  ai^lum,  the  poor-house,  and  the  nunnery  of 
St  John.  Among  the  numerous  public  institutions  axe  a  cathedral 
school,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The  population  is  about  12,000. 
There  are  manufactures  of  china,  earthenware,  lace,  cambrics,  thread, 
leather,  sailcloth,  woollens,  starch,  and  refined  sugar.  On  an  island 
in  the  bay  is  the  castle  of  Gottorp,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  A  littie  south  of  the  town  are  remains 
of  the  famous  fortified  Danish  wall,  erected  in  the  9th  century.  The 
Sley  has  been  rendered  navigable,  and  the  navigation  by  means  of 
small  vessels  of  200  tons  and  under  is  considerable. 

Besides  Apenradx  and  Flxnsbobo  the  following  axe  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  duchy : — Echen^fdrde,  with  3500  inhabitants, 
has  a  good  harbour  on  the  east  coast,  and  trades  in  com.  Priedrich- 
8tadt,ovL  the  Eider,  a  well-built  town,  founded  by  Dutch  settlers,  has 
3000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  hosiery,  starch, 
and  lackered  wares.  HUnim^  on  the  west  coast^  with  4500  inhabitants^ 
has  a  grammar-school,  distilleries  of  spirits  from  potatoes,  breweries, 
manufactures  of  leather  and  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com 
and  cattle.  Tondem,  or  Tundem,  on  the  river  Widau,  has  3600 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  good  port»  with  trade  in  com  and  cattle,  an 
oyster-fishexy,  and  manufactuoes  of  cotton  and  lace.  Tdnningf  a  sea- 
port and  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  has  2200  inhabitants. 

The  railway  from  Altona  to  Rendsborg  is  continued  to  Schleswig 
and  Flensborg,  whence  a  line  through  Hiisum  runs  to  Tonning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eider.  From  Hiisum  a  branch  line  runs  ^duect  to 
Rendsborg. 

SCHLEUSINGEN.    [Erfurt.] 

SCHLUSSELBURG.    [Pstersburg,  Government  ot] 

SCHMALKALDEN.    [Fulda.] 

8CHNEEBERG  is  a  mining  town  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  in  50*"  38'  N.  lat,  12''  35' 
K  long.,  on  a  mountain  called  the  Schneeberg,  about  a  league  from 
the  western  Mulde,  from  which  there  is  a  canal,  on  which  timber  is 
floated  to  Schneeberg.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1471, 
when  some  new  and  very  rich  veins  were  discovered  in  the  silver- 
xnines  that  had  been  worked  for  a  long  period.  On  the  partial  exhaus- 
tion of  the  silver^mines,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  devoted  to 
cobalt  and  the  manufisM^ture  of  smalt.  At  present  cobalt  and  silver 
are  the  chief  products  of  these  mines.  Bismuth,  lead,  tin,  and  iron 
are  likewise  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Schneeberg  is  a  very  well 
built  town ;  the  principal  church,  the  handsomest  in  the  province, 
and  the  largest  in  Saxony,  is  adorned  with  paintinga  by  Lucas  Eranach. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  sn 
orphan  asylum,  and  an  hospital  The  inhabitants,  about  8000  in 
number,  manu&cture  bone-lace,  blond,  gold  and  silver  lace,  morocco 
paper,  and  lackered  wares.  There  are  also  manufiBiotures  of  chemicals, 
and  beer  breweries.  Schneeberg  is  the  seat  of  a  mining-court,  and 
the  depository  of  the  produce  of  the  royal  smalt-works  at  Ober- 
schlema. 

SCHONEBECK.    [Maodbburq.] 

SCHONEN.    [Sweden.] 

SCHOONHOVEN.    [Holland.] 

SCHORNDORF.    [Jaxt.] 

SCHWABACH,  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sdiwabach, 
a  feeder  of  the  Regnita.  It  is  a  well  built  town  surrounded  with 
v^alls,  with  four  gates,  and  has  one  French  Plx)testant  and  two 
Lutheran  churches,  two  chapels,  a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  poorhouse.  There  are  manu- 
factories of  cotton  and  of  needles.  The  latter  produces  every  week 
4,000,000  common  needles,  100,000  English  darning,  packing,  and 
other  needles,  and  employs  about  500  workmen.  There  are  also 
manufacturee  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  plate,  stockings,  tobadco,  paper, 
hats,  sealing-wax,  soap,  and  beer.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
8000.  The  confession  of  faith  of  his  party,  drawn  up  by  Luther  for 
the  German  reformers  at  Schwabach,  in  October,  1529,  is  called  the 
Schwabach  Articles.  The  south  German  reformers  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  them,  on  account  of  the  strong  expressed  opinion  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Tliese  articles,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  confederates  at  Schmalkalden,  were  a  chief  obstacle 
to  the  union  of  the  parties  of  Luther  and  ZwinglL 

SCHWARZBURG  is  a  German  principality  consisting  of.  two  con- 
siderable portions  detached  from  each  otiier,  of  which  the  southern- 
most is  called  the  Upper  County  (Ober^herrschaft),  and  the  northernmost 
the  Lower  County  (tJnter-hernohaft).  The  Upper  County  (which  has  an 
area  of  423  square  miles)  lies  on  the  north  nde  of  the  Thiirioger-Wald, 
between  50^  84'  and  50**  55'  N.  lat,  lO**  50'  and  IV  20'  E.  long.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  territory  and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  ia 
traversed  by  the  riyers  Gera,  Saale,  Urn,  and  Schwane.  The  Lowmr 
County  (area  274  square  miles)  lies  between  51*  13'  and  51°  26'  K.  Ut, 
10**  80'  and  10*  17^  B.  long.    It  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Prussian 
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territories.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Wipper  and  Helbe.  The  total 
area  of  the  two  counties  is  697  square  niiles,  and  the  total  population 
At  the  end  of  1852  amounted  to  129,885.  The  surface  of  the  country 
id  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  on  the  whole 
fertUe.  The  Lower  County  is  however  more  productive  than  the 
Upper,  which  is  traversed  by  a  part  of  the  Thtbinger-Wald.  In  the 
Lower  County  is  the  Kyffhauser,  1458  feet  high,  and  the  Hainleite,  a 
wooded  mountain  chain  which  begins  at  the  river  Unstrutt  and  extends 
8  leagues  to  the  west  The  natural  productions  are  com,  fruit,  pota- 
toes, flax,  and  pulse.  The  forests  furnish  timber  for  every  purpose, 
aud  abound  in  game.  The  mineral  productions  are  silver,  copper.  Iron, 
lead,  vitriol,  sulphur,  alum,  saltpetre,  salt^  marble,  alabaster,  freestone, 
bUto,  pottera*-clay,  poroelain-clay,  and  lime.  Oxen  and  swine  are 
numerous ;  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  much  improved. 

The  family  of  the  princes  of  Schwarzburg  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  now  divided 
into  two  branches,  Rudolstadt  and  Sondershausen,  between  which  the 
two  counties  are  thus  divided  : — 


Square  milct. 

Population  In  1852. 

BodoUUdtin           LT,rS 

S85 

85 

54,228 
14,810 

Total         .... 

370 

69,038 

*»«>•»'-"»'»  (S^rW 

138 
189 

26,385 
84,462 

Total         .... 

827 

60,847 

Schwarzbwrg-RudohtacU  had  a  revenue  of  720,698  florins  in  1854. 
The  portion  of  the  Upper  County  possessed  by  the  prince  is  called  the 
lordsnip  of  BudoUtadt,  from  its  capital,  a  well-built  town  in  a  valley 
on  the  Saale.  Within  the  walls  is  Ludwigsbuig,  the  prince's  palace^ 
which  contains  some  considerable  soientific  coUeictions.  There  are  in 
Rudoktadt  two  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  and 
about  5000  inhabitants.  In  the  Lower  County  the  prince  of  Rudol- 
stadt  possesses  the  lordship  of  Frankenhatuen,  so  named  from  its 
capital,  which  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Wipper,  has  two  churches 
within  the  walls  and  two  without,  a  palace,  a  Latin  school,  and  4700 
inhabitants. 

Schwartburg-Sondershauten  has  a  revenue  of  501,000  thalers.  The 
distinctive  title  of  this  branch  is  taken  from  the  lordship  of  Sonden- 
haiuen,  which  comprises  the  prince's  portion  of  the  Lower  County, 
and  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  which  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley  on  the  Wipper.  The  palace,  situated  on  an  eminence,  contains 
a  good  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  town  has  a  theatre,  a  gymna- 
sium, an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital,  and  other  public  institutions. 
The  population  is  4000.  In  the  Upper  County  the  prince  has  the 
lordship  of  Arrutadt,  This  town  has  also  a  palace,  a  g^nasium, 
four  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  5000  inhabitants,  whc  nave  some 
ti'ade  in  timber  and  corn,  and  considerable  breweries. 

Both  these  little  states  have  their  courts  and  their  ministries ;  and 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland  have  accredited  envoys  to  Rudol- 
stadt They  belong  to  the  German  Confederation;  and  have,  with 
Oldenburg  and  Anhalt,  the  fifteenth  plaoe  in  the  select  council,  and  in 
the  full  council  one  vote  each.  The  contingent  of  Sondershausen  to 
the  federal  army  is  451  men,  and  that  of  Rudolstadt  539  men.  Rudol- 
stadt has  had  ever  sinoe  1816  a  representative  constitution  with  an 
assembly  of  states,  consisting  of  18  deputies. 

SCHWARZENBERG  is  a  lordship  in  Middle  Franoonia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  from  which  the  princes  of  Schwarzenberg  take 
their  title.  This  illustrious  fiEunily  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
noble  houses  of  Franconio.  By  an  imperial  diploma  of  December  8, 
1740,  the  princely  dignity  was  extended  to  all  the  male  and  female 
descendante  of  the  family.  The  present  possessions  of  the  family  in 
Bavaria,  including  the  county  or  principality  of  Schwarzenberg,  are 
130  square  miles,  with  10,000  inhiabitante;  in  Bohemia  1655  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  230,412;  and  in  Styria  418  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  16,118.  All  these  possessions  belong  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family.  The  second  branch  has  also  extensive 
possessions  in  Bohemia  and  in  Hungary :  in  the  latter  country  ito  estates 
extend  over  440  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  65,000. 

SCHWARZWALD.    [Baden;  WObtkmbubo.] 

SCHWATZ.    [Tybol.] 

SCHWEDT.      mRAHDBNBUBO.] 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  SUesia,  is  situated  in 
50**  47'  N.  lat,  16*'  80'  £.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weistritz,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Silesia,  85  miles  by  railway  S.W. 
from  Breslau,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison. 
It  sustained  several  sieges  during  the  Thirty  Tears'  War;  was  taken 
in  1757  by  the  Austrians,  in  1759  by  the  Prussians,  in  1781  by  the 
Austrians.  The  Prussians  afterwards  recovered  the  town  and  held  it 
till  February  1807,  when  it  was  taken  after  a  month's  siege  by  the 
French,  who  blew  up  the  greater  part  of  ito  defences.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which  has  a 
spire  827  feet  high ;  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns, 
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laige  barracks,  an  hospital,  a  poor-house  (which  was  formerly  a  castle), 
and  an  orpluui  asylum.  The  town  has  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  and 
ynamifaetures  of  woollens,  linen,  leather,  starch,  gloves,  hate,  silk, 
ribands,  paper,  beer,  spirits,  and  vinegar.  The  com,  cattle,  and  wool 
are  much  frequented.    Not  far  from  the  tovm  are  copper-works. 

SCHWEITZ.      rSwiTZBBLAND.] 

SCHWERIN.    [Mboklenbdrq.] 

SCHWYZ,  a  Swiss  canton,  which  has  given  ite  name  to  all  Switzer- 
land. It  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  forest  cantons 
(Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwaldeu),  which  were  the  first  to  assert  their 
independence  in  January  1308,  and  to  form  a.  confederacy,  which 
repulsed  the  force  of  the  house  of  Austria  at  Morgarten ;  the  men  of 
those  cantons  became  known  by  the  name  of  Sohwyzem,  or  Schweizem, 
which  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  Confederation  in  general 
after  it  was  enlaiiged  by  the  successive  junction  of  other  cantons ;  and 
lastly,  the  whole  country  formerly  known  in  the  Roman  times  by  the 
name  of  Helvetia  has  been  called  Sdiweiz,  or  Schweizerland.  [Swit- 
zerland.] 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  high  Alps  of 
Glarus,  of  which  the  Qlkmisch,  9000  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  summit 
It  consist?  of  several  long  valleys  between  lower  ofisete  of  the  Alps^ 
the  summite  of  which  are  from  4000  to  6000  feet  high,  and  of  a 
plateau  or  teble-land  in  the  centre  of  the  canton.  The  principal 
valleys  are  the  WUggi  Thai  in  the  north,  the  Sihl  Thai  in  the  middle, 
aud  the  Muote  Thai  in  the  south.  The  waters  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  canton  of  Schwyz  run  in  a  north  direction  into  the  Lake  of 
Zurich;  those  of  the  central  part  flow  north-west  by  the  river  Sihl 
into  the  Limmat;  and  those  of  the  southern  part  run  southward 
into  the  Lake  of  Luzem.  Besides  bordering  on  those  two  lakes,  the 
canton  embraces  within  ite  territory  the  southern  part  of  the  Lake  of 
Zug,  and  it  also  entirely  incloses  the  small  Lake  of  Lowers,  which  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  the  waters  of  which  have 
an  outlet  southward  into  the  Lake  of  Luzern.  North-west  of  the  Lake 
of  Lowerz,  and  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  Zug,  is  the  valley  of  Goldau, 
between  Mount  Rigi  and  the  Rossberg.  On  the  2nd  of  September  1806 
an  enormous  fragment  of  the  Rossberg  detached  itself  from  the  moun- 
tein,  and  rolled  down  into  the  valley,  which  still  exhibite  marks  of 
this  catastrophe. 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  is  bounded  E.  by  Glarus ;  N.E.  by  St  Gall, 
Ax>m  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Linth;  N.  by  the  Lake  of 
Ziirich;  W.  by  Zug,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of 
Moigarten  and  by  the  Rossberg ;  S. W.  by  Luzem,  the  group  of  the 
Rigi  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  two  cantons ;  and  S.,  partly  by  the 
Waldstcitten  Lake,  or  Lake  of  Luzem,  which  separates  it  from  Unter- 
walden,  and  partly  by  the  canton  of  Uri,  an  o&et  of  the  Alps  called 
theRosstock,  from  6000  to  7000  feet  high,  forming  the  boundaiy. 
Ite  area  is  838  square  miles.  The  popiUation  numbers  44,168,  all 
Catholics  but  155,  who  are  Calviniste,  and  all  native  Swiss  except  198. 
None  of  the  mountains  of  Schwyz  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
the  cold  is  therefore  not  so  severe  as  in  the  o^er  Alpine  valleys,  and 
cattle,  which  number  about  20,000,  are  able  to  feed  m  summer  as  tu 
as  the  summits.  There  are  also  a  few  sheep,  and  laige  herds  of 
swine  and  flocks  of  goats.  In  the  district  of  Einsiedeln  the  breeding 
of  horses  is  attended  to.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  and 
butter  is  made.  Com  is  only  partially  cultivated;  potetoes  are  a 
common  article  of  food ;  flue  and  hemp  are  produced  in  several 
districte ;  artificial  grass  is  sown  in  some  places.  There  are  vineyards 
near  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  but  cider  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  people.  Kirschwasser  i»  distilled.  The  foresto  form  a 
considerable  source  of  wealth.  The  canton  exporte  butter,  cheese, 
timber,  firewood,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  imports  com, 
wine,  brandy,  salt^  coffee,  sugar,  and  manufactures  of  various  sorte. 
The  manufactures  of  the  canton  consist  chiefly  of  linens,  potash,  soap, 
walnut-oil,  wax-candles,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder.  There  are  also  some 
breweries,  and  many  saw-mills  and  Urns-  and  brick-kilns. 

The  people  of  Schwyz  are  remarkable  for  their  square  athletic 
forms  and  muscular  strength.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
covered  with  tiles,  and  warmed  by  stovea  The  total  number  of 
land-  and  hous»K>wner8  in  the  canton,  at  the  census  of  March  1850, 
amounted  to  5994.  There  are  elementary  schools  in  the  yarious 
conununes.  There  is  a  college  or  gymnasium  in  the  town  of  Schwyz, 
and  a  clerical  seminary  at  Einsiedeln.  There  is  also  at,  Einsiedeln 
a  deaf  and  dumb  school  The  language  of  the  people  is  Swiss- 
German. 

SchwyZf  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
valley  of  Muote  with  two  other  valleys,  not  quite  8  miles  distant  from 
the  Waldstatten  Lake.  The  curiously-shaped  mountain  called  Mythen, 
nearly  6000  feet  high,  rises  immediately  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
seems  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  it  by  ite  fall  The  country  around 
Schwyz  is  beautiful  and  very  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  splendid. 
Schwyz  is  an  open  town :  it  has  two  good  streete,  a  large  square,  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Martin  (which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzer 
land),  two  or  three  convente,  a  college,  a  town-house,  an  hospital,  a 
library  which  is  rich  in  works  relative  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  and  2414  inhabitants.  In  the  burying-groand 
annexed  to  the  parish  church  is  the  monument  of  Aloys  Reding,  who 
fought  bravely  for  the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  French 
in  1798-99.  The  parish  church  contains  the  rich  banner  given  by  Pope 
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Julius  II.  to  the  Swiss  troops  Which  he  h&d  taken  into  tiifl  pay  la  the 
war  of  the  Holy  League. 

Bimieddn,  situnted  about  10  toiles  K  from  Schwyz,  iA  a  thriviilg 
)}1ace,  with  a  good  pav<9d  street,  numerous  shops,  inns,  kna  2S97 
inhabitants.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Einsiedeln  was  founded  in 
the  10th  century;  it  stands  outside  of  the  town,  is  a  square  building 
three  stories  high,  and  476  feet  long  and  414  feet  wide^  with  spacious 
gardens  and  numerous  offices  and  outhouses.  The  church  has  several 
fine  altan.    The  library  of  the  monastery  contains  26,000  volumes. 

Oersau,  a  small  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Waldstatteh-See,  wsa 
formerly  a  distinct  republic,  the  amallest  in  Europe,  with  a  population 
of  about  ISOO,  but  it  is  noW  united  to  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  It 
manufactures  silks,  leather,  and  potash. 

LacTien,  the  head  town  of  the  district  Of  the  March,  on  the  §outh 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  16  miles  N.£.  from  Schwyz,  has  a  hand- 
some  church,  a  town-house,  some  iron-forges,  several  mills,  and  about 
1500  inhabitants.  Arih,  a  pretty  little  town  at  the  south  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Zug,  has  a  good  parish  church,  &  library  in  the  Capuchin 
convent,  and  about  1300  inbaliitants. 

The  cantonal  government  is  democratic-  All  citizens  who  hnve 
completed  their  18th  year,  and  who  are  neither  bankrupts  nor  uudtrr 
ft  sentence  of  degradation,  are  members  of  the  Landsgemeinde,  or 
General  Assembly,  which  meets  in  'the  valley  of  Kothenthurm,  in 
the  month  of  May,  every  other  year,  or  oftener  if  required.  The 
landsgemelnde  appoints  the  landamman,  or  president  of  the  canton, 
the  statthalt^r,  or  lieutenant,  and  the  treasurer;  it  sanctions  or  rejects 
the  projects  of  law  or  bills  which  are  laid  before  it  by  the  great 
council,  and  examines  the  financial  accounts  of  the  canton.  The 
votes  are  taken  by  show  of  hands,  and  a  Bimple  majority  decides. 
The  Great  Council  consists  of  108  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
various  districts  in  proportion  to  their  respective  population  for  the 
term  of  six  years.  The  Cantonal  Council  consists  of  36  members, 
including  those  of  the  executive  commisBion.  It  meets  four  times  a 
year  under  the  presidence  of  the  landamman.  The  Cantonal  Tribimal, 
or  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  consists  of  14  members,  besides  supple- 
mentary ones,  named  by  the  various  districts  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  In  every  district  there  are  district  councils,  with  their 
respective  landamman,  statthalter,  treasurer,  and  other  officehi  for  the 
diltrict,  besides  district  tribunals.  Every  citizen  from  19  to  50  years 
6f  age  belongs  to  the  inilitia.  Every  commune  has  a  soolety  of  rifle- 
men, and  meetings  for  firing  at  the  target  The  canton  returns  two 
members  to  the  National  Council  or  Diet  of  Switzerland.    [Swit2£tt- 

LAKD.] 

SCIGLIANO.    [CiLABRU.] 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  about  80  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  lying  between  49°  51'  and  50° 
N.  lai,  6°  ir  and  6°  30'  VT,  Ions:.  The  aggregate  area  is  8560  acres. 
The  population  in  1851  was  2627.  'the  group  forms  one  pariah,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  ancient  condition  of  these  islands  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
disctii^sion.  That  at  some  remote  period,  antecedent  to  authentic 
history,  they  may  have  been  united  to  the  main,  and  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  incroachment  of  the  sea,  is  not  improbable.  The 
kpace  between  them  and  the  mainland  is  occupied  by  softer  rocks,  if 
we  may  iudge  from  an  insulated  linlestone  rock,  called  the  'Wolf,' 
and  hard  as  they  are,  they  are  themselves  diminishing  in  size.    At 

{jresent  there  are  more  than  140  islands,  but  only  six  of  them  are 
nhabited.  These  are — St  diary's,  on  the  east  side  of  the  group; 
Tresco,  north-west ;  St  Martin's,  north-east;  St  Agnes,  south ;  firyher, 
north-west ;  and  Sampson,  west 

The  islands  form  a  compact  group,  of  about  30  miles  in  cu*cum- 
ference,  surrounded  by  a  deep  sea,  from  which  they  rise  for  the  moeb 
part  abruptly,  with  rugged  sides.  Between  the  islands  the  depth  of 
the  sea  is  much  less ;  and  in  several  parts  Extensive  flats,  some  of 
them  dry  at  low  water,  extend  from  island  to  island.  The  islands 
and  rocks  consist  almost  entirely  of  granite,  but  there  are  in  St  Mary's 
Island  some  beds  of  porphyry  and  some  of  chlorite  containing  pyrites. 
Detached  stones  of  gypsum  and  alabaster  are  found  in  Treaco,  St 
Martin's,  aUd  St  Mary's.  The  granite  is  very  liable  to  decomposition, 
and  presents  some  interesting  geological  phenomena.  The  shores  are 
covered  in  some  parts  by  a  coarse  sand,  the  detritus  of  granite,  occa- 
sionally agglutinated  iiito  a  kind  of  sandstone ;  in  other  parts  by  a 
fine  shining  white  sand.  The  climate  is  milder  and  more  equable 
than  that  of  Cornwall,  but  the  islands  are  subject  to  dense  fogs  and 
to  sudden  and  violent  storms.  Few  days  of  perfect  calm  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  it  the  wind  blows 
from  various  points  between  nortli-west  and  south-west 

St.  Marjft,  population  1668  m  1851,  is  the  most  important  island. 
It  consists  of  two  portions,  the  smaller  of  which,  called  'the  Hugh,' 
is  united  to  the  other  part  by  a  low. sandy  isthmus,  on  which  stands 
Hwjh  Town,  the  capital  of  the  group.  The  shore  is  generally  steep, 
and  there  are  some  small  inlets  or  coves,  besides  St  Mary's  Pool,  on 
the  north  side,  and  Port  Cressa  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  of 
Hugh  Towh.  The  island  is  about  8  miles  iu  circumference.  The 
Soil  Ib  generally  good,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of  com  and  pota- 
toes, Hugh  Towfa  consists  of  a  principal  street,  very  crooked,  and  of 
several  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts.  A  handsome  church  in  the  gothio 
style,  with  a  tower,  was  completed  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  1500Z.    The 


Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  Of  worship.  Most  kihds  of  handi- 
craft are  eteircised  iii  the  ifiland.  A  pier  430  feet  long  and  20  feet 
brodd,  extends  into  St.  Mary's  PooL  A  small  building,  called  the 
court-house,  is  used  by  the  council  appointed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
islands;  beneath  it  are  a  small  prison  and  a  butcher's  stall,  ^hich 
receives  the  name  of  the  market-house.  The  other  princlpdl  buildings 
are  the  steward's  house  and  the  post-ofBce.  About  a  mile  from  Hugh 
Town,  eastward.  Is  the  hamlet  of  Old  Town,  once  the  principal  place 
ib  the  island,  and  still  containing  about  200  inhabitants,  chiefly 
fishermen.  Small  cottages  are  dispersed  over  the  islahd,  dccasionally 
grouped  three  or  four  together ;  one  little  group  is  called  London, 
another  Bristol.  The  old  church,  with  the  graveyard,  is  near  Old 
Town.  The  tlugb  is  a  steep  hill  rising  about  110  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  fortified  by  lines  having  a  circuit  of  more  than 
a  mile,  with  18  bastions  or  batteries,  and  inclosing  a  small  fort  and 
barracks  for  the  officers  and  troops.  There  are  two  schools,  supported 
by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  another  school  with  a  small 
endowment 

Tresco,  population  416  in  1851,  the  island  next  in  importance,  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  pilots  and  fishermen.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
on  the  north-cast  side,  near  the  beach,  opposite  a  harbour  called  Old 
Grinsey  harbour,  and  form  a  village  called  Dolphin  Town.  In  the 
south  part  of  the  island  is  a  fine  sheet  of  fresh  water,  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  furlong  broad.  Near  this  lake  are  the  remains  of  a  religious 
house.  The  Abbey,  a  mansion  recently  erected  by  Augustus  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  lessee  of  the  islands,  stands  also  near  the  lake.  Tresco  has 
a  small  church,  a  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  a  mission-house  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  a  small  unoc- 
cupied fort  or  blook-house.  There  are  a  stone  tower  called  Oliver's 
Castle,  now  deserted,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  called  King  Charles's 
Castle.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  subterranean 
passage  called  Piper's  Hole.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  supports  here  a  clergyman  and  a  day-schooL 

St,  Martinis,  population  211  in  1851,  is  about  6  miles  iu  circubi- 
ference.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  pilots  and  fishermen.  The  houses 
form  three  groups :  Higher  Town,  on  a  hill  rising  froni  a  bay  on  the 
Boath  shore ;  Middle  Town,  in  the  b^ntre  of  the  islahd ;  and  Lower 
Town,  near  thd  south-West  point  of  the  island.  Highef  Town  consists 
of  hearly  50  small  housed,  built  of  stone  and  thatched,  with  a  stnall 
church.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  island  Was  unin- 
habited; but  there  are  indications  that  at  an  earlier  period  it  was 
fully  peopled.  The  soil  is  chiefly  waste  land,  or  common  pasturage. 
On  St  Martin's  Head,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  is  a  tower 
20  feet  high,  with  a  conical  top,  built  on  an  earthen  mound,  and 
desigtied  as  a  landmark  for  seamen.  A  day  school  Is  maintained  by 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  iix  Infant 
school  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

St,  Agnet,  population  204  in  1851,  has  a  very  irregular  outline :  it 
is  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  the  shore  is  rocky  and  almost  inacessible, 
but  tho  soil  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  in  the  whole 
group.  It  consists  of  two  parts —St  Agnes  proper  and  the  Gugh, 
separated  from  each  other  at  high  water,  but  connected,  when  the 
tide  is  out,  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sand.  Tho  houses  in  St  Agnes 
are  scattered  about  without  regard  to  order  or  general  convenience. 
There  is  a  small  church.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  has  a  day  school  on  the  island,  and  there  are  two  Infant 
schools.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  52  teet  high,  surmounted 
with  a  lantern  of  20  feet  additional  height,  with  a  revolving  light 

Bi-yher,  population  118  in  1851,  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a  mile : 
it  consists  of  several  steep  hills  connected  by  tracts  of  low  land,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  between  it  and  Tresco,  is  New  Grinsey  harbour,  formed  by  the 
shores  of  the  two  islands  and  by  the  flats,  fordable  at  low  water, 
which  in  one  part  connect  them.  Some  of  the  houses  are  grouped  in 
what  is  called  the  town  of  Bryher ;  and  there  is  a  church.  Sampsoti, 
population  29  in  1841,  and  10  in  1851,  lies  south  of  Bryher,  with 
which,  as  well  as  with  Tresco,  it  is  united  by  flats  fordable  at  low 
water.  The  few  inhabitants  support  themselves  by  fishing,  making 
kelp,  and  occasionally  acting  as  pilots.  In  5^  Helens  are  the  remains 
of  a  church,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  ecclesiastical  building  in 
SciUy. 

The  natural  produce  of  the  Scillv  Islands  consists  of  a  thin  short 
grass  intermixed  with  chamomile,  heath,  and  dwarf  furze ;  fern  and 
moss  are  found  near  the  shore.  The  soil  is  commonly  a  black  peat, 
mingled  with  granitic  particles ;  though  sandy,  it  bears  in  many  places 
good  crops  of  potatoes  aud  barley.  Wheat  and  rye  are  also  grown. 
The  produce  of  the  islands,  which  might  easily  be  increased,  is  barely 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  There  are  no  timber- trees,  and  no  fruit- 
trees,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  spots  in  St.  Mary's.  Garlic  is  much 
cultivated,  and  most  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  which  grew  in 
England  succeed  here.  The  catUe  and  horses  are  small  and  poor : 
their  food  consists  partly  of  sea-weed  for  cattle,  aud  furze  for  horses. 
The  sheep  are  of  a  peculiar  breed  and  small  size ;  hogs  are  numerous ; 
poultry  scaree  and  poor ;  and  rabbits  not  so  numerous  as  formerly. 
Wild  birds,  especially  sea-birds,  are  numerous;  but  the  puffin,  once 
tery  plentiful,  is  now  seldom  seezL    Fish  are  less  numerous  in  the 
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Burrounding  sea  than  formerly ;  small  aharka  are  aomQiimea  obaerred 
in  the  aumoier  months,  and  porpoises  are  frequently  seen. 

The  ScUIy  Islands  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  were  long 
held  on  lease  by  the  lords  Uodolphini  and  after  the^n  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds ;  the  present  leasee  is  Augustus  Smith,  Kaq.  The  lessee  lias 
usually  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  to  exercise  a  ciyil  jurisdiction, 
but  persons  chaiged  with  capital  offences  are  taken  to  I'enzaoce  to  the 
justices  of  the  county  of  Cornwall  The  council  holds  a  monthly 
court  at  Hugh  Town.  A  military  commandant  at  Si  Mary'^  and  a 
collector  of  the  Qustoms,  are  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  London. 
Two  clergymen,  employed  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knoiprledge,  are  stationed  here ;  the^  reside  at  St.  IjLary's 
and  TresGo  respectively :  when  they  cannot  visit  the  churches  on  tne 
other  inlands,  the  service  is  performed  by  the  clerks.  The  society  also 
supports  schools  on  the  principal  islands;  and  distributea  bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  other  religious  books.  The  Baptista  have  some 
preaching  stations  i^  the  islands. 

The  islanders  are  generally  able  to  read  and  write ;  thpir  pronun- 
ciation, though  not  tmmarked  by  provincialism,  is  more  correct  than 
from  their  remote  situation  would  be  expected.  Their  general  con- 
dition is  poor;  their  employments  are  agriculture,  kelp-making,  fishing, 
and  pilotage.  Sailing  packets  ply  regularly  twice  a  week  between 
Hugh  Town  and  Penzance.  Besides  the  Wolf,  other  dangerous  rocks, 
as  the  Bucks,  Bennel,  and  Leven  Stones,  lie  in  the  course.  Near  Leven 
Stoueii,  a  floatiog  light  has  lately  been  stationed  by  the  Trinity  House. 
A  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Bishop  Kock,  in  the  aouth-w^t  part 
of  the  group. 

The  Scilly  Islands  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
Cassiterides  of  the  Greeks.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall  must  be  included  in  the  term  Cassiterides,  and 
that  the  chief  supply  of  tin  was  derived  from  it,  for  there  are  no  traces 
of  workings  in  the  islands  sufficient  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
much  tin  was  ever  obtained  from  them. 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  them  occasionally  as  a 
place  of  banishment,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  islands  in  history  until 
their  conquest  by  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  who  expelled  the  Danes 
about  th^  year  938.  Of  their  ancient  importance  these  islands  retain 
little  trace.  There  are  some  primeval  monuments;  but  the  early 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  Saxon  origin, 
as  indicated  by  their  names,  language,  and  customs.  The  Scilly  Islauds 
are  not  enumerated  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  the  original 
grant  of  that  duchy  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kins  of  England.  (12 
Edward  III.)  Part  of  the  isiauda,  and  the  churches  in  all  of  them, 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Tavlaboclc ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
wars  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  the  islands  att^^sted  much  notice. 
In  the  great  dvil  war  they  were  long  held  for  the  king  by  Sir  John 
Greenville,  or  Granville,  who  fitted  out  armed  vessels,  which  made 
several  captures.  At  length,  in  1651,  a  formidable  armament,  under 
Admiral  Blake  and  Sir  George  Aysoue,  effected  the  reduction  of  the 
islands.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  lost  on  the  rooks  which  form  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  group,  with  his  own  ship  imd  aome 
others,  on  their  return  from  Toulon,  in  1707. 

SCINDE.    [SiKDB.] 

SCIO.    [Chios.] 

SCIOTA,  RIVER.    [Mhsissippl] 

SCITUATE.    [Rhodb  Island.] 

SCLAVONIA.    [Slavonia.] 

SCONE.     [PSBTHSHIBB.] 

SCOTIA,  NOVA.    [Nova  Sootia.] 

SCOTLAND.  The  general  description  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Grsat  Britain.  Under  the  differ- 
ent counties  are  mentioned  the  more  remarkable  historical  events  of 
which  each  has  been  the  theatre,  with  occaaional  notices  of,  or 
references  to,  the  early  settlers.  We  propose  here  briefly  to  recapitu- 
late the' leading  facts  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  Scotland, 
and  the  prominent  points  in  its'  history  till  its  estabUshmeot  as  a 
kingdom. 

y(e  first  hear  of  the  Soots  as  a  people  inhabiting  Ireland,  which 
island  they  in  the  5th  century  divided  with  the  Hiberni,  the  previous 
inhabitants,  over  whom  however  they  acquired  so  decided  a  superiority 
as  to  be  enabled  to  give  their  name  to  the  country,  which  was 
exclusively  called  Scotia  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  centmy.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  a  colony  of  Scots  from  the  i^orth  of 
Ireland  emigrated  to  North  Britain,  and  effected  a  settlement  in  the 
district  now  constituting  Argyleahire,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Dalriada,  it  is  said,  from  their  leader  Biada.  Here  the  I^lriadic 
Scots — the  '  Scoti  qui  Britanniam  incolunt,*  as  they  are  called  by  Bede, 
remained  for  more  than  800  yean^  duripg  which  the  rest  of  the 
island  to  the  north  of  the  frii^hs  of  Fortn  and  Cl^de  formed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picta,  which,  whUe  governed  b|y  one  kmg,  wi^  divided 
into  tv|ro  popnlationsi,  the  Northern  or  Highland  Picts,  and  the  Low- 
land or  Southern  Pictq— the  Septeptrion^uea  and  Australea  Picti  of 
Bede. 

The  Pictiflh  kiog,  Angus  HacFetguii,  in  736,  effected  a  coti^gH^rt  of 
Dalriada ;  and  a  line  of  PictiBh  prince^  reigned  there  till  819,  ^cn 
the  Dalriadic  family  recovered!  tnei^  ancestral  dominions.  A  victory 
obtained  Iq^  pqustantine  ^(KsFeiigus,  a  descendant  of  APiT^  W  ^^^ 
established  the  superiority  qf  the  southern  Pict^  s^id,  being  followe4 


h(j  a  reign  of  80  years,  enabled  Constantino  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  suGoeasion  by  descent,  and  to  make  the  monarchy  hereditary  U^ 
his  family,  instead  of  its  being  as  formerly  to  some  extent  elective. 

In  843  the  whole  of  North  Britain  was  united  under  the  sceptre  of 
Kenneth  MacAlpin,  originally  king  of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  but 
thenceforth  styled  king  of  the  Picts.  Throughout  the  lOth  century. 
North  Britain,  ruled  as  one  kingdom  by  the  successors  of  Eennetl^ 
liacAlpin,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Albania,  undoubtedly  the 
same  yfiih  Albion,  or  Albin,  which  is  the  most  ancient  name  attributed 
to  the  island,  and  that  by  which  the  Gael  of  Scotland  distinguish  it 
to  this  day.  About  the  middle  of  tMs  century  however,  we  find  the 
name  Scotland  began  to  be  applied  to  North  Britain ;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  11th  century  the  people  are  designated  the 
Scots  simply,  and  not  the  Scots  of  Britain,  or  of  Albania,  by  way  of 
diRtiuction  from  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  till 
now  considered  as  settled  in  Ireland. 

Scotland  proper  at  this  date  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  island 
to  the  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  But  the  south  of  modem 
Scotland,  in  whole  or  in  part^  was  also  occasionally  comprised  under 
the  same  name.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  districts  : — 1,  Lodonia, 
comprehending  the  Lothians  and  other  counties  to  the  south,  formed, 
from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom of  Bemicia,  and  the  people  appear  to  have  been  mainly  Angles 
from  that  date.  The  Northumbrian  king  Egfrid  transferred  it  to  the 
Pictd,  and  it  was  formally  surrendered  by  Edgar  to  the  Scottish  king 
Kenneth  IV.,  in  971.  2,  Strathclyde,  comprehending,  besides  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  the  northern  half  of  Ayrshire,  at  least  the  town  and 
rock  of  Dumbarton,  then  called  Alcluyd,  which  was  its  capital  This 
was  a  Cymric  or  WeUh  kingdom,  and  remained  independent  of  the 
Scottish  crown  till  the  defeat  of  its  last  king,  Dunwallon,  by 
Kenneth  III.^  in  973.  8,  Galloway,  which  comprised  the  modern 
counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton,  together  with  the  southern 
portion  of  Ayrshire.  Its  history  is  very  obscure ;  but  it  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  a  Pictish  country  so  early  as  the  6th  centunTt  au4 
the  English  historians  notice  the  Picts  of  Galloway  as  appearing  in 
the  Scottish  array  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  in  1138.  T^^ 
divtrict  of  Cumbria,  lying  within  what  is  now  called  England,  wi^ 
made  over  to  Malcolm  I.,  king  of  the  Scots,  by  the  &kXQn  king 
£^mond  I.,  in  946,  and  being  held  as  an  English  fief,  constituted  an 
appanage  of  the  Scottish  crown  from  that  date  down  to  the  ye^ 
1072. 

The  Orkney  and  Western  Islands  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Norwegians  in  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  Sigurd,  the  earl  of 
Orkney,  and  Thorstein  the  Red,  who  claimed  t^e  sovereignty  of  the 
Western  Isles,  leaguing  together,  made  a  descent  upon  the  mainland 
in  Scotland  in  894,  and,  quickly  overrunning  the  greater  part  of  the 
districts  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Boss,  and  Moray,  established  there 
a  Norwegian  principality,  \^hich  was  maintained,  though  with  much 
contention,  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Norwegians  in  993.  This  expul- 
sion was  effected  by  Malcolm,  Maormor  <h  Moray,  whq  a  few  years 
after,  by  the  defeat  au4  death  of  Kenneth  V.,  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Malcolm  IL  On  his  death  a  faction 
raised  to  the  throne  another  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth.  Thii 
Malcolm  MacKenneth,  immediately  after  his  accession,  nroceeded  to 
dispossess  Sigurd's  son  Thorfinn  of  Caithness,  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  his  maternal  grandfather ;  and  a  lon^  war  followed 
between  the  Scottish  king  and  the  Norwegian  earl,  ivhich  terminated, 
in  1034,  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  former:  events  which  were 
forthwith  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Scotli^qd,  as  far 
north  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  by  Thorfinn,  whose  kingdom  thus  founded 
lasted  for  30  years. 

On  the  death  of  Malcolm  MacKennetb,  the  part  of  the  countiy 
that  remained  imsubdued  acknowledged  as  his  successor  Duncan,  sou 
of  his  daughter  Bethoc^  whose  father  Crinan,  commonly  designated 
Abbot  of  Duukeld,  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  chiefs  of  th« 
Northern  Picts.  Duncan,  in  1040,  during  a  tempontry  absence  of 
Thorfinn,  marched  upon  the  dominions  of  that  prince,  and  made  hi^ 
way  as  far  north  as  Moray  without  encountering  resistance.  At  this 
point  he  was  opposed,  not  by  the  Norwegians,  but  by  the  Gaelio 
inhabitants,  who  were  commanded  by  Macbeth*  the  Maormor  of 
Moray,  who,  attacking  Diincan  near  Elgin,  defeated  i|nd  slew  him, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland.  Macbeth  in  the  south, 
and  Thorfinn  in  the  north,  reigned  till  the  year  1054,  when  Macbeth 
was  attacked  by  a  Saxon  force,  under  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Edward  the  Confessor  by  Duncan's 
eldest  son  Malcolm,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  English  court.  This  invasion  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
Macbeth  from  the  county  aoiith  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  the  establishiQent  qf  Malcolm  (sumamed  Capmore,or  Great  H«td), 
as  king  of  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  authority  of  Malcolm  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  Lothians  till  1058,  when  a  second  Saxon 
invasion  drove  Macbeth  as  far  north  as  LumphaniMi  in  Aberdeenshire, 
yrhere  he  ^aa  overtaken  and  slain  in  battle.  Thorfinn  held  his  ground 
tUl  his  death  in  1064 ,  and  it  was  not  till  1085  that  the  whole  of  Soot- 

,  land  (exiMtpt  P«rh^»  Ctitbne^s)  w^s  faraiight  under  subjection  to 

I  |{alcolm. 

I     I'he  reign  of  M^loolm  Canmore  terminated  in  1093,  and  his  death 

^  immediately  gave  ^ise  to  a  ncTV  conflict  between  two  opposite  prin- 
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ciples  of  BuooeBsion  to  the  throne — the  popalation  of  the  Lowlands, 
now  to  a  great  extent  Saxon,  supporting  the  claim  of  Duncan,  the  son 
of  Canmore;  the  Celtio  tribes  of  the  north  asserting  the  right  of 
MRlcolm's  brother,  Donald  Bane,  in  conformity  with  what  is  called  the 
STstem  of  tanistnr,  which,  brought  by  the  Dalriads  from  their  former 
oountry,  Ireland,  had  probably  tUl  now  regulated  the  succession  in  the 
royal  family,  both  in  their  first  seat  and  since  they  had  succeeded  to 
the  Pictish  crown.  In  entering  upon  his  contest  with  Duncan,  Donald 
Bane  was  Assisted  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  king  of  Norway,  to  whom  at 
this  time  belonged  the  Western  Islands.  This  alliance  enabled  Donald 
in  the  first  instance  to  carry  everything  before  him,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  authority  \b  said  to  have  been  immediately  followed  by 
the  expulsion  of  all  the  Saxons  who  had  settled  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  during  the  late  reign ;  but  after  a  few  months  Duncan  came 
against  him  with  a  numerous  army  from  England,  permission  to  raise 
which  he  had  probably  obtained  from  William  Rufus,  and  Donald'  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  It  appears  however  that  even  Duncan  was  not 
able  to  protect  the  Saxon  settlers  who  had  thus  returned  with  him ; 
he  found  it  necessary  to  drive  them  all  out  of  the  country,  a  concession 
to  the  popular  cry  however  by  which  he  gained  nothing,  for  as  soon 
as  his  subjects  found  him  thus  deprived  of  foreign  protection  they  put 
him  to  death,  and  replaced  his  uncle  on  the  throne.  Two  years  after- 
wards another  English  army,  conducted  by  Edgar  Atheling,  again 
overpowered  Donald,  and  set  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Edgar,  a 
brother  of  Duncan.  That  result  finally  decided  the  contest  between 
the  two  principles  of  suoceesion,  and  also  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  Celtic  and  Saxon  Scotland.  Edgar,' whose  accession  took 
place  in  1097,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  L,  and  he  by 
Lis  brother  David  I.,  whose  reign  extended  to  the  year  1153.  On  the 
accession  of  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  a  child  only  in  his  11th  year, 
attempts  wero  made  by  the  Highlanders  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to 
the  feudal  heir,  the  claim  of  William,  a  grandson  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more's  eldest  son  Duncan ;  but  this  new  pretender  was  wholly 
nnsucoessfuL 

It  was  not  however  till  fully  two  centuries  later  that  the  rule  of 
tike  king  of  Ihe  Scots  was  oompletely  established  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  The  native  chiefs  appear  for  some  time  to  have  rotained 
possession  of  those  districts  which  had  formed  part  of  Thorfinn's 
kingdom ;  the  rest  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  whole  of  it  south  of  the 
fritibs,  acknowledged  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  Saxon  inhabitants 
perfected  their  Saxon  institutions ;  the  country  was  divided  into  earl- 
doms, and  sheriffs  and  county  courts  wero  established  over  the  entire 
kingdom,  except  the  extreme  north.  t*rom  the  reign  of  Alexandei^s 
successor,  David  I.,  we  are  to  date  the  introduction  of  Norman  insti- 
tutions into  Scotland.  Of  the  great  Highland  chiefs,  the  earls  of 
Moray  continued  to  be  the  most  formidable  till  the  year  1161,  when 
that  ancient  line  was  stripped  of  its  power  and  its  possessions  by 
Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and  the  title  it  had  enjoyed  was  transferred  to 
the  earls  of  Mar.  From  the  cession  of  the  Hebrides  by  the  Norwegians 
in  the  year  1266,  the  most  powerful  fkmily  of  the  north  came  to  be 
that  of  the  Macdonalds,  the  Celtio  chiefs  of  these  islands,  who  styled 
themselves  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  but  their  strength,  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  defeat  of  Donald,  lord  of  the  Isles,  at  the  battle  of 
Harlaw,  fought  in  1411,  was  destroyed  by  the  effective  measures  taken 
to  curb  the  Highland  chiefs  by  James  I.  From  this  epoch  may  be 
dated  the  complete  reduction  of  Celtio  Scotland  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Saxon  lung  of  the  Lowlands.  The  lordship  of  the  Isles  was 
finally  extinguished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  lord  in  1493. 

SCOTTER.    [Lincolnshire.] 

SCULCOATES,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  suburb  of  Kingston- 
m>on-Hull  [Hull],  which  has  been  made  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  ScuIcoatesPoor-Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  45,004  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  44,059. 

SCUTARI,  a  town  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  facing 
Constantinople,  of  which  it  msy  be  considered  as  a  suburb.  It  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has  eight  fine  mosques  and  magnifi- 
cent burying-grounds  planted  with  cypresses.  Many  of  the  wealthier 
Turks  of  Constantinople  choose  to  be  buried  at  Scutari,  from  an  old 
tradition  that  their  race  will  one  day  be  driven  out  of  Europe.  There 
ire  also  fine  country-houses  and  kiosks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
late  sultan  Mahmud  built  handsome  barracks  at  Scutari  for  his 
regular  troops.  One  of  the  best  views  of  Constantinople  is  from  the 
hill  just  above  Scutari.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from  85,000 
to  60,000  inhabitants.  The  place  is  one  of  considerable  traffic,  being 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  capital  and  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chry^opolis, 
Its  present  name  is  a  corruption  of  its  Persian  name  Uskudar,  which 
means  *  courier,'  as  the  place  has  been  from  remote  ages  a  post-station 
for  Asiatic  couriers,  and  a  rendezvous  for  caravans  and  travellen  pro- 
ceeding from  Constantinople  eastward.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  Scutari  is  the  convent  of  the  howling  and  dancing  dervishes.  The 
sultan  Mahmifd's-  barracks  were  occupied  by  the  British  troops  on 
their  advance  td"t^e'' Crimea  in  1854,  and  have  since 'been  converted 
into  an  hospital  foir  €he  British  army. 

SCUTARI  {SkodrS  In  Albanian,  Bad  lAanderi  in  Turkish),  a  con- 
siderable town  of  Northern  Albania,  and  the  capital  of  a  p^halik,  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Zenta  or  Lake  of  (Scutari, 
where  the  Boyana  issues  from  it,  and  about  18  miles  from  the  coast  of 


the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  two  castles.  The  popa- 
lation of  Scutari  is  variously  reckoned  at  from  16,000  to  40,000,  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  are  Catholics.  Scutari  has  manufactures  of  arms 
and  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  an  arsenal,  a  large  bazaar,  barracks, 
several  mosques,  and  Catholic  and  Greek  churohe&  The  fishery  on  the 
lake  constitutes  a  valuable  branch  of  industry.  The  Lake  of  Scutari  is 
about  16  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  from  8  to 
5  miles  in  breadth,  and  it  contains  several  small  islands.  The  lake 
lies  in  the  high  land  of  Albania,  and  is  surrounded  by  ofBiets  of  the 
chain  of  Mount  Scardus ;  on  the  north  it  borders  on  Montenegro. 

SCYLLA.    [Calabria.] 

SCY'THIA  was  a  name  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Europe,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  restricted  to  that  country.  This  Scythia,  which  is 
described  as  a  square  of  4000  stadia  by  Herodotus  (iv.  101),  extending 
from  the  Ister  to  the  Palus  Msotis,  and  from  the  sea  (the  Pontus)  to  the 
MelanchlsnL  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the 
boundaries  of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  general 
terms  to  have  comprised  the  south-eastern  part  of  Europe,  between 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Tanais  or  Don.  Acconling  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus  the  Scythians  were  an  Asiatic,  perhaps  a  Mongol 
people,  who  were  driven  from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the 
Araxes  by  the  Massagetss,  and  after  crossing  that  river  descended  into 
Europe,  and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Scythia.  The  date  of  their  migration  into  Europe 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  aocnracy,  if  the  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Lydia  in  the  reign  of  Ardys  (about  b.c.  640)  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians.  (Herod.,  i.  15.) 
The  general  and  genuine  name  of  the  Scythians  is  said  to  have  been 
Scoloti ;  the  name  of  Scythss  or  Scythians  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Greeks.     (Herod.,  iv.  6.) 

The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Scythia  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  are,  1st,  the  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  in  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares  (b.o.  635-595),  and  their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  aa 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  which  they  held  for  28  years ;  and,  2ndly,  the 
invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  which  the' 
Persians  were  unsuccessfuL 

In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  power.  The  Geta9 
conquered  a  great  part  of  the  west  of  their  country,  and  the  SauromatsB 
pressed  upon  them  from  the  east;  the  latter  people  eventually  obtained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  country.  [Sabmatia.]  In  the  time  of  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  iv.  25) 
the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people:  their  place  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  the  Scythian  name  was 
confined  to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  tribes  to  the  north. 

The  name  of  Scythia  began  to  be  applied  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia  in  the  Macedonian  period.  When  the  Macedonians  found  on  the 
Jaxartes  nations  resembling  the  Scythians,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Scythia  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and  thus  an  Asiatic  Scythia  was  supposed 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  true  one. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  name  of  Scythia  was  given  to  the  country 
between  Apiatic  Scythia  and  Serica  or  China :  it  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  India.  Its  limits  to  the  north  were  undefined.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Imaus,  Hindu-Koosb,  or  Bolor-Tagh. 
The  western  part  was  called  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  and  the  eastern 
Scythia  extra  Imaum. 

SEAFORD.    [Sussex.] 

SEAFORTH.    [Lancashire.] 

SEAHAM,  a  sniall  sea-port  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  situated  in 
54'  50'  N.  lat,  1**  20'  W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  E.N.E.  from  Durham, 
and  290  miles  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
Eastem  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  729, 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Seaham  Harbour  was  3538.  The 
living  of  Seaham  is  a  vicarage ;  that  of  St  John's,  Seaham  Harbom*, 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  arohdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham. 
The  town  has  been  vexy  much  improved  of  late  years,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  its  proprietor,  tiie  Marquis 
of  Londonderry.  Several  public  buildings  have  been  erected,  including 
a  district  church,  a  literaxy  and  scientific  institute,  and  schools.  Much 
coal  is  shipped  from  the  quay. 

SEARA,  or  CEARA.    [Brazil.] 

SEATON.    [Cumberland.] 

SEATON  CAREW.    [Durham.] 

SEATON  SLUICE,  or  SEATON  DELAVAL.  [Northumberland.] 

SEBASTOPOL,  or  SEVASTOPOL.  In  the  article  Crimea  wo 
have  given  an  account  of  this  town  as  it  was.  Recent  events  have 
raised  it  in  interest,  but  must  have  greatly  altered  its  appearance,  and 
our  account  would  hardly  apply  to  its  present  state.  In  October, 
1854,  the  bombardment  of  it  was  commenced  by  the  allied  French  and 
English ;  the  defence  has  been  certainly  vigorous  and  skilful ;  the 
allied  armies,  particularly  the  English,  suffered  dreadfully  from  disease 
during  the  winter,  but  in  June,  1855,  the  assatdts  became  more  suc- 
cessful^  and  several  of  the  Russian  outworks  were  taken  by  the  allied 
forces.  We  may  add  that  the  little  promontory  upon  a  part  of  which 
Sebastopol  stands,  is  a  spot  of  claBsiral  and  histoncal  interest  Here 
stood  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  which  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  a  priestess ;  here  also  was  the  Eupatoria,  founded  by  a 
general  of  Mithridatee  the  Gk*eat,  king  of  Pontus,  and  the  able  opponent 
of  the  Romans;  while  Balaklava  (BSu  C^kiaive,  the  'beautiful  quay') 
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was  the  seat  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  Oenoeee,  who  for  a  time  ezeroiied 
g^at  authority  throtighout  the  whole  ChenonesoB. 

SEBENICO.    [Dalicatia.] 

SEBEROHAM.    [CaHBERLAND.] 

SEBRAO.    [SuNDA  Iblawds,  Timor  Oroup.l 

8EBSEWAR,  or  8UBZAWAR.    [Persia.] 

8ECCHIA.    [Pa] 

SEGLIN.    [NoRD.] 

SEDAN.    [Ardennes.] 

SEDBERQH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Gilbert's  Poor-Law  Inooiporation,  in  the  parish  of  Sedbergh, 
is  situated  in  a  sheltered  and  fertile  rale,  in  54^  20'  N.  lat,  2"  30'  W. 
long.,  distant  78  miles  W.N.W.  from  York,  and  263  miles  N.N. W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Sedbergh  in  1851  was 
2235.  The  living  is  a  Ticarage  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Riohmond  and 
diocese  of  Ripon.  Sedbergh  Poor-Law  Incorporation  contains  the  three 
townships  of  Sedbergh  parish,  with  an  area  of  52,882  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  4574. 

Besides  the  church  there  are  in  Sedberg  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Independents.  The  Free  Oram* 
mar  school  was  founded  by  Dr.  Roger  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton.  The 
endowment  amounts  to  about  6002.  a  year ;  and  there  are  8  fellow- 
ships and  10  scholarships  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  for  students 
from  this  school.  In  1854  the  school  had  90  scholars.  There  are  also 
National  and  BritiBh  schools,  and  several  parochial  charities. 

SEDQEFIELD,  Durham,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Sedgefield,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in 
54*  39'  N.  lat,  1**  26'  W.  long.,  distant  11  miles  aSE.  from  Durham, 
and  252  miles  N.N.E.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township 
of  Sedgefield  in  1851  was  1362.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Durham.  Sedgefield  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,953  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  8501.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  this  part  of  the  county :  it  has 
parts  in  early  English,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  chapels.  The  Grammar 
school  is  free  to  14  boys;  in  1854  it  had  70  scholars.  The  market  is 
held  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month  for  hogs.  Fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Fridays  in  April  and  October. 

SEDGLEY.      [SrATFORDSHIRJL] 

SEDLITZ.    [EoBR.] 

SEEZ.    [Orne.1 

SEGEBERG.    [Holstbin.] 

SEGE3TAN.    [Sexstan.] 

SEGNL    [Frosinonb.] 

SEGO  is  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  a  country  situated  in  that  part  of 
Africa  which  is  called  the  Sddan.  The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Joliba,  near  13''  N.  lat.  and  5**  W.  long.  Mungo  Park  states 
that  the  Sego  properly  consists  of  four  distinct  towns,  two  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  called  Sego  Korro  and  Sego  Boo,  and  two 
on  the  southern  bank,  called  Sego  Soo  Korro  and  Sego  See  Korro. 
They  are  all  surrounded  with  high  mud  walls ;  the  houses  are  built  of 
clay,  of  a  square  form  with  fiat  roofs ;  some  of  them  have  two  stories, 
and  many  of  them  are  whitewashed.  Besides  these  buildings  there 
are  many  Moorish  mosques.  The  streets  are  narrow.  Park  estimated 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  about  30,000.  The  king  of  Bambarra 
resides  at  Sego  See  Korro.  At  several  places  there  are  oanoes  belong- 
ing to  the  king  for  conveying  people  over  the  river.  Sego  carries  on 
a  considerable  commerce.  The  surrounding  country  is  w^l  cultivated. 
[Bambarra;  Niqeb.] 

SEGORBE.    [Valenoia.] 

SEGOVIA    [Castilla  la  Yieja;  Nioabagua.] 

SEGRE,  RIVER    [Cataluna] 

SEGR&    [Maine-bt-Loirb.] 

SEGURA.    [Murcia.] 

SEHWUN.    [Hiwdustan.] 

SEINE,  the  Roman  SequanOj  a  river  in  France,  rises  in  the  heights 
of  Langres,  near  the  town  of  Chanceauz  in  the  department  of  Cdte 
d'Or,  and  flows  north-west  past  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Bar-sur-Seine, 
Troyes,  Romilly,  Montereau,  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris^  Mantes,  Elbceuf, 
Rouen,  and  H&vre,  just  below  which  it  falls  into  the  sea :  its  whole 
course  is  about  470  miles.  Its  source  is  1426  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  at  Troyes  it  is  331  feet  above  the  same  level ;  at  the  junction 
of  the  Loing  between  Montereau  and  Melun,  184  feet;  at  Corbeil, 
147  feet;  and  at  Rouen,  111  feet  Its  principal  affluents  on  the  right 
bank,  in  the  order  in  which  they  join,  are  the  Aube,  the  Mame,  the 
Oise,  and  the  Epte ;  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Yonne,  the  Loing,  the 
Eure,  and  the  Rille.  The  Seine  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  fish ; 
the  stuxgeon,  the  salmon,  the  ilole,  the  shad,  the  eel,  the  smelt,  and 
other  fid^  are  caught  in  it. 

By  means  of  a  lateral  canal  between  Marilly  and  Troyes,  and  locks 
to  avoid  the  fall  at  Nogent-sur^ine,  the  river  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  Troyes,  a  distance  of  370  miles.  Large  river  barges  and 
small  steamers  plv  on  the  Lower  Seine  and  as  high  as  Psris ;  and 
recently  a  vessel  has  sailed  direct  to  Paris  from  Rio  Janeiro  without 
breaking  bulk.  The  tide  ascends  the  Seine  as  far  as  Rouen,  to  which 
city  cfrSnarj  sea-going  Teasels  of  SOO  tons  and  under  ascend.  The 
navigation  of  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  is  facilitated  by  the  canals 


of  Ouroq,  St-Denis,  and  St-Martin,  which  connect  the  Ourcq  with  the 
Seine  at  Paris  and  at  St. -Denis,  and  by  some  short  cuts;  it  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Sadne  and  Rhdne  by  the  Ganid-de-Bourgogna, 
which  connects  the  Yonne,  between  Auxerre  and  Joigny,  with  the 
Sa6ne  at  St-Jean-de-Losne ;  and  with  that  of  the  Loire  by  the  Loing 
Canal,  which  connects  the  Seine  with  the  two  canals  of  Orleans  and 
Briare,  of  which  the  former  joins  the  Loire  just  above  Orleans,  the 
latter  at  Briare.  The  canal  of  St-Quentin  and  the  Oise  oonneets  the 
Seine  with  the  Sohelde.  The  total  navigation  of  the  Seine  and  its 
tributaries  is  about  900  miles  in  length. 

The  Seine  has  a  generally  slow  current ;  and  its  sinuosities,  espe- 
cially below  Paris,  tf^  very  great,  and  tend  to  render  the  navigation 
tedious.  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  river  is  at  Rouen.  The  sMfting 
sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  shoals  in  its  bed,  formerly 
impeded  the  ascent  of  larger  vessels  than  from  250  to  300  tons.  Re- 
cently great  works  have  been  constructed  between  Villequier  and 
Quillebosuf,  to  confine  the  current  in  the  sestuary  of  the  river  to  a 
narrower  bed ;  thus  a  greater  depth  of  water  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  increased  force  of  the  stream  has  swept  the  passage  clear  of  sands. 
The  facilities  affor>led  by  this  river  for  the  supply  of  various  articles 
for  the  markets  at  Paris  are  of  great  importance :  com,  flour,  wine, 
hay,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  fire-wood,  timber  for  building,  coal,  sandstone, 
millstones,  and  iron  are  brought  down  from  the  districts  above  the 
capital ;  while  corn,  flour,  wine,  cider,  butter,  fish-oil,  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
pitch,  resin,  drugR,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  goods  are 
carried  up  from  places  below  the  city.  Between  4000  and  5000  sea- 
going ships,  besides  coasters,  enter  aud  leave  the  harbours  of  Rouen 
and  Havre  annuall  v. 

The  scenery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  tame  and  monotonous ; 
but  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  and  still  more  from  Rouen  to  the  sea,  it 
presents  a  more  interesting  appearance.  The  Seine  is  not  subject  to 
great  overflows. 

SEINE,  the  metropolitan  department  of  France,  is  surrounded  by 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Ois&  It  lies  between  48"*  43'  and  48^  58' 
N.  kt,  2"  30'  and  2*  33'  K  long.,  and  is  nearly  circular  iu  form.  Its 
greatest  length  is  18  miles,  its  breadth  16  miles ;  its  area  is  184  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  1,194,603 ;  in  1851  it  amounted 
to  1,422,065,  giving  7728*61  to  a  square  mile.  Although  the  smallest 
of  the  French  departments,  it  exceeds  them  all  in  amount  and  density 
of  population.  Of  the  area,  103*3  square  miles  are  inclosed  by  Uie 
great  bastioned  wall  lately  erected  around  Paris.    [Pari&] 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  tolerably  level ;  some  heights,  as 
those  of  Montmartre  and  Chaumont  on  the  north  side  of  Paris,  rise  to 
the  height  of  270  or  300  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Mont- 
Valerien  in  the  west  of  the  department,  the  highest  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  not  more  than  446  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  depart- 
ment is  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations  inclosed  within  the  dialk 
basin  of  Paris.  These  formations  include  limestone,  gypsum,  and  marl. 
They  yield  excellent  building-stone,  of  which  there  are  immense  quarries 
in  the  plain  of  Montrouge,  and  excellent  plaster.  Fine  clays  for  porcelain 
and  pottery  are  raised  at  Sevres  and  various  other  points  of  tiie  depart- 
ment ;  also  sand  for  glass-foundries.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Auteuil 
and  Passy ;  the  latter,  which  are  chalybeate,  and  valued  for  their  astrin- 
gent and  tonic  qualities,  are  the  only  ones  which  are  frequented. 

The  department  belongs  altogether  to  the  basin  of  the  Seinei  That 
river  traverses  it  from  south-east  to  north-east  in  a  very  winding 
course.  The  Mame  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side,  and  has 
a  winding  course  of  fifteen  miles  before  it  joins  the  Seine.  Both  tiiese 
rivers  are  navigable  throughout.  The  Oitrcq  Canal  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  north-east  side,  and  runs  about  six  miles  to  the  basin  of 
La-Villette,  from  which  the  canals  of  St-Denis  and  St-l£artin  com- 
municate with  the  Seine.  The  St.-Maur  Canal  shortens  the  navigation 
of  the  Mame,  above  Charenton,  by  avoiding  one  of  its  longest  reaches. 
All  the  great  French  railways  cross  the  department  converging  on 
Paris,  where  they  are  connected  by  a  circular  railroad.  [France, 
vol.  11,  col.  1077.]  Fifteen  imperial  highways  concentrate  on  the 
metropolis ;  many  of  them,  planted  near  the  city  with  double  rows 
of  lofty  trees,  form  noble  avenues  to  Paris.  The  department  is 
traversed  also  by  81  departmental  and  several  communal  roads. 

The  department  contains  about  120,000  acres,  a  laxge  portion  of 
which  is  laid  out  in  gardens  for  the  growth  of  vejgetables,  miita,  and 
flowers  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The  quantity  of  com  produced 
in  the  department^  when  its  limited  arek  is  taken  into  accouut,  is 
very  far  above  the  average  of  the  departments  in  every  species  of  grain 
which  ia  cultivated  in  it ;  and  in  potatoes  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  departments,  even  without  taking  its  limited  area  into  the  account. 
But  little  wine  is  made,  and  that  little  is  bad.  A  great  number  of 
horses,  asses,  and  dairy  cows  are  kept.  Montreuil,  two  or  three  miles 
east  of  Paris,  is  celebrated  for  its  peaches ;  Qrand-Charonne,  close  *to 
Paris  on  the  east^  for  its  grapes ;  and  Fontenay,  four  miles  south-west 
of  Paris,  for  its  strawberries  and  roses,  which  latter  are  grown  for  the 
apothecazy  and  the  perfumer,  and  give  to  the  place  its  designation 
of  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  Nanterre,  in  the  north-west  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  also  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  roses.  Vitry-sur-Seine,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  above  Paris,  is  surrounded  with  nurser}*- 
grounds  for  rearing  firuit-trees  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  paric  of  Vincennes,  east  of  Paris;  the  forest  of  Bandy,  on  the 
north-east ;  and  the  Bois-de-Boulogne,  on  the  west  of  the  city,  an 
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crtMsed  by  fine  drivM  in  Tarions  dir«otiont,  and  afford  agreeablo  and 
muchfreqnented  walks  to  the  Parisians.  The  Boiiwie.Boulogne  espe- 
cially baa  been  greatly  embelUsbed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  UI.  with 
fountains,  jets^'ean,  fta  i.  xu         j 

For  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  department  the  reader 
ia  referred  to  the  article  on  Paris.  . ,  xi.  • 

The  department  is  divided  into  8  arrondisaementa,  which,  withtbeir 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  aa  follows : — 


ArrondliMmenU. 

Cantons. 

Oommanef. 

Population  in  18fil. 

1.  Paris 

3.  8t..peQis    .        •    • 

3.  Sceauz    . 

4 
4 

1 
87 
43 

1,053,263 
333,792 
135,011 

ToUl    .        .    . 

8 

81                     1,422,065 

1.  The  first  arrondissement  is  conterminous  with  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  largest  suburbs  of  Paris,  BatignoUes,  Belleville,  Pasay,  La-Villette, 
i,c,  are  technically  in  the  second  arrondissementk 

2.  ta  the  second  arroudissement  the  chief  town,  St.'Deni$,  is  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article.     [Dbnis,  St.]     Aubervilliert,  formerly 
Nutre-Dame-det-  Vertua^  a  short  distance  S,E.  from  St-Denis,  has  a 
handsome  church,  and  about  2500  inhabitants.    It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Henri  IV.,  during  the  siege  of  Paris;  and  was  the  scene 
of  some  hard  fighting  in  1816.    Auteuil,  a  pretty  village  of  about 
4000  iohabitants,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  edpe  of  the  Bois-de-Boulogne 
on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  ot  the  Seme,  and  within  the  great 
bastioned  waU  of  Paris.      BatignolUi,  a  rapidl]^  e:(tending  suburb 
adjoining  Paris  on  the  north-west,  has  a  population  of  about  20,00a 
It  8tan<^  on  high  ground  part  of  the  plateau  of  Mon^eaxix.    Belle- 
ville, the  great  resort  of  the  working  population  of  Paris  on  holidays, 
stands  on  high  ground  to  the  north  east  of  the  city,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  above  20,000.     In  this  subv^rb  are  numerous  schools  and 
industrial  establishments,  and  public  gardens  and  wine-^hops  without 
number.    Boulogne,  on  the  western  ^ide  of  the  Bois-de  Boulogne  and 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  and 
about  6000  inhabitants.     OhapdleSt-Denia^  between  Kontmartre  and 
La-Villete,  and  within  the  bastioned  wall  of  Paris,  is  a  large  manu- 
facturing suburb,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants.      Markets  for  the 
sale  of  milk-cows,  pigi«,  calvei^  and  fat  cattle  are  held  here.     Chckronne, 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  cemetery  of  P^re-La- 
Chaise,  and  has  about  500Q  inhabitants.     ClichylaGarenne,  south-west 
of  St-Denie,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Versailles  rail- 
way ;  has  several  establiehments  for  the  manufacture  of  white-lead, 
sal-ammoniac,   glue,  catgut,  printing    and  pther  paper,  cardboard, 
small  shot,  lead-pipe,  and  sheet-lead,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
Courbcvoie,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Versailles  rail- 
way, is  a  well  built  place  with  about  6000  inhabitants.    MorUmmtr^, 
immediately  north  of  Paris,  is  built  on  a  high  hill  of  gypsum,  has  a 
church  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  about  7000.    Nanterret  a  small  place  of  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the   birthplace  of  Sainte-Geneyi&ve,  is  situated  west  of 
Courtevoie,  on  the  railway  to  St-Germaio.    Neuilly,  about  5  miles 
8.W.  from  St -Denis,  stands  on  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  beautiful  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.     The  houses  of  the  town 
are  generally  modem  and  well  built.    The  population  of  the  com- 
mune is  about  10,000.     The  ch&teau  of  KeuUly,  the  usual  residence 
of  the  late  king  Louis  Philippe,  was  destroyed  during  the  revolution 
of  1848.    PantiUf  on  the  Ourcq  Canal,  E.  of  La-Villette,  stands  in  a 
plain,  and  comprises  a  number  of  well-built  country-houses.    There 
are  manufactories  for  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  in  which  steam-power 
is  employed;   gypsum  is  quarried,  and  there  are  lime-kilns.      The 
chief  trade  is  in  com,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  and  plaster  of 
Paris.     Population  2300.      Pcwy,  a   fashionable  suburb  of   Paris, 
above  the  nght  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  Auteuil  and  Chaillot,  baa 
mineral  springs,  and  6800*  inhabitants.    Romainvillef  south-east  of 
Pantin,  has  5000  inhabitants.     Suresna,  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  and  Mont  Valerien,  is  situated  near  the  Versailles  rail- 
way, and  has  a  population  of  2200.    Za-Tilleltet  between  the  Ourcq 
Canal  and  Chapelle-St.-Denis,   and  near  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
the  great  bastioned  wall  of  Paris,  is    a   large  suburb,  with  about 
12,000    inhabitauts,    who   manufacture    soap,    paper,    spirits,  beer, 
chemicals,  oil,  sugar,  &c. 

3.  In  the  third  arroudissement  the  chief  town  is  Sceatix,  situated 
on  a  hUl  a  few  miles  S.  of  Paris,  in  48**  46'  39"  N.  lat,  2**  18'  £.  long., 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  about  2000  inhabitants. 
Sceauz  formerly  had  a  noble  mansion  and  park  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Maine,  and  after  him  to  the  Duke  of  Penthi^vre.  During 
the  Revolution  it  was  sold,  an4  demolished  by  the  purchaser ;  and 
the  extensive  park,  of  more  than  800  acres,  brokex^  up  for  agriculti;- 
ral  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  garden  of  the  menagerie^ 
which  was  purchased  by  some  private  individuals,  and  thrown  open 
as  a  pleasure-ground  for  the  public,  still  remains.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  number  of  good  houses,  and  a  hand- 
some church.  At  some  distance  east  of  the  town,  and  near  the  left 
bank  of  th^  Biivre,  the  ct^ttle-market  of  Sceaux  is  held.  4^cueU,  a 
Tillage  between  Sceaux  and  Parisy  has  2800  iufiabitauis,  and  an  aque- 


duct which  snppliee  the  ibuntains  in  the  south  part  of  Paris  with 
water.    Berqf,  N.K  of  Sceaux,  and  within  the  bastioned  wall  of 
Paris,  is  a  large  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  has  about 
8000  inhabitants.    It  is  the  great  entrepdt  for  wine,  brandy,  and  oil 
for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and  contains  lam  sugar-refineries,  vinegar- 
works,  timber-yards,  and   tan-yards.      Bourgla-Beine,  a  well-built 
village,  situated  in  a  hollow  about  a  mile  E.  from  Sceaux,  near  the 
left  bank  of  Bi^vre,  baa  1 500  inhabitants.    Condorcet,  who  committed 
suicide  here  in  1794,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard..    Charentonrle-Pont, 
along  the  east  btrnks  of  the  Seme  and  Mame,  has  8500  mhabitants, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machi- 
nery.   The  bridge  across  the  Mame  connects  Charenton  with  Maitont- 
Alfort,  situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  and 
famous  for  its  veterinary  college.    Ckovy-U-Moi,  a  well-built  village 
of  3200  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  and  on  the 
Orleans  railway,  about  5  miles  &  &om  Paris.    Foutenay-aux-Rosei,  a 
village  K.  of  S<^ux,  is  famous  for  the  culture  of  rose-trees,  straw- 
berries, and  other  fruits :  population  about  1100.    Fontenay-woui-Bou, 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  park  of  Vincennes,  has  a  handsome 
church,  and  above  8200  inhabitants.    Gentilly,  an  ancient  village 
consisting  of  two  parts,  Petit-Qentilly  and  Grand-GentiUyy  which  are 
now  separated  by  Uie  great  bastioned  wall  of  Paris :  population  of 
the  commune  about  10,000.    In  Grand-Gen tilly  is  the  vast  lunatic 
asylum  (formerly  prison)  of   Bicdtre,  which  is  outside   the  walL 
GreneUe,  a  suburb  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  has  a 
theatre,  a  handsome  church,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.    Inty,  S.  of 
Qrenelle,  and  outside  the  bastioned  waU,  has  a  population  of  2700. 
Near  it  is  Vanv€$,  which  is  a  station  on  the  Versailles  railway,  and  has 
2500  inhabitants.    Ivry,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between 
Qrand-Gentilly  aqd  Charenton,  has  a  manufacturing  population  of 
6900.    MontrevkU-ww-Bm,  is  about  a  mile  N.N.E.  from  Vincennes, 
on  a  fertile  hill    There  is  a  mansion  with  a  fine  park,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  country-houses.    Leather,  porcelain,  and  beehives  are 
manufactured.    The  gardens  of  this  place  are   unrivalled  in  the 
department  for  the  growth  of  peaches,  strawberries,  cherries,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kiuds.    Large  gypsum  quarries  are  worked : 
population,  5400.    MojUrouge,  a  southern  suburb  of  Paris,  has  about 
8000  inhabitants.     Vaugirard,  W.  of  Montrouge,  has  a  botanical 
garden,  and  about  13,000  inhabitants.    It  lies  within  the  bastioned 
wall,  and  contiguous  to  the  inner  enceinte  of  Paris.     Ktncf  nnei,  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Park  of  Vincennes,  is  about  2  miles  £.  from 
Paris,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.    It  is  a  well-built  town.    The 
castle  of  Vincennes  is  an  ancient  fortress ;  the  walls  form  a  large  and 
regular  parallelogram  surrounded  with  ditches  and  strengthened  by 
eight  square  towers  besides  the  donjon.     The  donjoo,  also  square  and 
very  lofty,  with  towers  at  the  angles,  stands  in  the  middOe  of  the 
west  side  of  tl^e  fortress.    The  castle  of  Vincennes  has  undergone 
great  alterations,  and  its  ancient  features  have  been  intermingled  with 
modem  stmctures.    The  Sainte-Chapelle  is  a  fine  Gothic  building 
commenced  by  Charles  V.,  and  restored  after  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.    It  contains  the  monument  of  the  Duke  d*£nghien,  who 
was  shot  at  Vincennes,  in  the  ditch  of  the  oastle,  by  order  of  Napoleon. 
This  fortress  is  used  as  a  military  post,  an  artillery-school,  an  arsenal 
depdt  of  artillery,  and  a  state  prison.    The  castle  was  saved  from  the 
allies  in  1815,  by  the  firmness  of  the  governor,  General  Daumenil, 
who  threatened,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  to  blow  it  up.     Vitry,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  N.  of  Choisy-le-Boi,  has  numerous 
country-houses  and  nursery-grounds,  and  2500  inhabitants.    A  little 
west  of  it  is  Vill^uif,  a  pretty  place  situated  on  a  hill,  in  which 
building-stone,  millstone,  and  gypsum  are  quarried :  population  1500. 
The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  in  the  jiurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  University- Academy  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  first  Military  Division, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Paris.    It  returns  9  members  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  French  empire. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  AnnwUre  pour  P.^»1853;  Annuaire 
du  Commerce  ;  Qficial  Papers,) 

SEINE-ET-MAUNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the 
department  of  the  Oise,  N.E.  by  that  of  Aisne,  £.  by  those  of  Mame 
and  Aube,  S.K  by  those  of  Yonne  and  Loiret,  and  W.  by  Seine-et- 
Oise.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west  is 
74  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  45  milea  The  area  is  2281 '7  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  833,311 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
345,076,  giving  151'23  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  23'35  below  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is 
named  from  its  two  chief  rivei's,  and  formed  out  of  portions  of  Brie 
and  G4tinais,  divisions  of  Champagne  and  Ile-de-Franoe. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  the  department,  nor  any  hUla  of  consi- 
derable elevation ;  the  highest  are  in  the  southern  part  The  surface 
is  generally  undulating.  The  south-east  part  is  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  cretaceous  group ;  the  rest  by  the  tertiaiy  forma- 
tions of  the  Paris  basin.  Good  building-stone  is  quarried  at  Ch&teau* 
Landon  and  Nemours,  and  sandstoue  fitted  for -pavement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fontainebleau.  The  beat  millstones  in  Europe  are 
dug  at  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  on  the  Mame,  and  good  alabaster  is 
quarried.  Peat  is  dug  in  some  parts ;  and  sand,  which  is  valuable  for 
making  flint  glass,  ia  procured  near  Fontaiaebleau.  There  are  mineral 
waten^  at  Protina 
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The  department  it  included  in  the  basin  of  tiie  Seine,  which  rirer 
crosses  ifc  from  east  to  west^  forming  a  crescent,  convex  towards  the 
south,  and  passing  by  Bray,  Monterean,  and  Meluh ;  it  is  iia?igible 
throughout.  The  Mame  also  crosses  the  department  from  east  to 
west,  not  far  from  the  northern  boundary;  its  channel  is  very  winding, 
and  navigable  throughout;  it  passes  La  Fert^-sous-Jduarre,  Meaux, 
and  Lagny.  The  Youne  has  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  this  depart- 
ment, just  above  its  junction  with  the  Seine,  which  takes  place  on  the 
left  bank  Of  the  bitter  i-iver,  at  Montereau  :  it  is  navigable  in  &11  that 
park  which  belongs  to  the  department.  The  Loing  crosses  the 
Boutbem  boundary  near  Ghiteau-Landon,  and  flows  northward  past 
Nemours  and  Moret,  into  the  Seine,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank;  it 
is  not  navigable,  except  in  those  plaoes  where  it  forms  part  of  the  line  of 
the  Loing  Canal,  l^he  Suzein,  |he  Bez,  and  the  Lunain,  feeders  of  the 
Loing,  have  part  of  their  course  in  this  department  The  Tdres  rises 
in  the  department,  and  flows  westward  past  Rosoy  and  ChtQinea  into 
the  adjacent  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  where  it  joins  the  Seine  :  it 
receives  the  Yvron.  The  Essonne,  another  feeder  of  the  Seine,  just 
touches  the  south-west  border.  The  Mame  receives  the  Petit  Morin 
and  the  Grand  Morin  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Ourcq  on  the  right 
bank ;  only  a  part  of  the  course  of  these  rivers  belongs  to  this  depart- 
ment The  Ourcq  and  the  Qrand  Morin  are  navigable;  the  former 
throughout  that  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  to  this  department, 
and  the  latter  froin  above  Cr^cy.  The  Grand  Morin  receives  the 
Aubetin.  In  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of  the  department  are 
a  number  of  pools,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  fish  are  bred. 

There  are  two  canals  in  the  department,  that  of  Loing,  whioh 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Loing.  and  unites  the  Loire  with  the  Seibe ; 
and  that  of  Ourcq,  which  follows  the  valleys,  first  of  the  Ouroq  and 
then  of  the  Mame,  to  the  village  of  Annet,  between  Meailx  and  Lagny, 
and  then  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Mame  to  take  another  direction  to 
Paris.  It  opens  a  communication  between  the  Ourcq  and  Paris,  and 
is  especially  designed  to  supply  the  capital  with  water.  The  total 
inland  navigation  of  the  department  amounts  to  about  225  miles. 

Common  roadway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  10  state  roads,  36 
departmental,  and  25  communal  roads.  The  department  la  traversed 
by  thid  Pans-Strasbourg  railway,  which  passes  through  Meattx  and  La 
Fert^-sous-Jouarre  by  the  Paris-Dijon  line,  which  passes  Meluil, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Montereau ;  and  by  the  branch  from  Montereau  to 
Troyes.  A  line  has  been  recently  authorised  to  be  laid  doVm  from 
Paris  acTott  the  department,  through  Rosoy  and  Provins  to  join  the 
Troyes  line  at  Kogent-sur-Seine,  just  beyond  the  eastern  border,  in  the 
department  of  Aube. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  department  are  under  the 
plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat  grown  is  more  than  twice  the  ilverage 
quantity  produced  in  the  other  departments.  The  produce  in  barley  also 
is  double  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
grown  in  Comparatively  small  quantities.  So  great  however  is  the  pr#> 
poiiderance  of  the  wheat  crop,  that  the  department  is  enabled  to  export 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  harvests ;  the  greater  part  of  What 
is  exported  is  sent  to  Paris.  Hemp  and  fls^,  peas,  beftns^  beetroot, 
aud  all  kinds  of  pot  herbs  are  also  cultivated. 

The  quantity  of  meadow  and  grass  land  is  above  80,000  &cres ;  and 
there  are  about  23,000  acres  of  heath  or  common,  or  oth^r  iinihclosed 
pasturage.  A  great  number  of  horses  are  kept  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  is  considerable ;  but  it  is  a  dairy  rather  thah  a  grazing 
country,  though  a  great  number  of  cattle,  veal  calves,  and  sheep  are 
fed  for  the  Paris  markets.  In  the  number  of  cows  it  far  ^Iceeas  the 
average  of  the  departments.  The  cheese  known  as  the  Brie  cheese  is 
made  in  large  quantities,  and  is  in  high  repute.  The  number  of  sheep 
is  very  great,  nearly  a  million  consisting  of  merinos,  cross-breeds, 
native-sheep,  and  English  long-woolled  breeds.  Poultry  is  very 
*  abundant  and  excellent 

The  vineyards  occupy  46,000  acres;  the  quantity  of  wide  produced 
is  very  great,  but  the  quality  vehy  inferior ;  yet  some  of  the  best  table 
grapes  in  France  are  grown  at  Fontainebleau,  and  other  places  In  this 
department  The  gardens  and  orchards  occupy  above  18,000  acres. 
Some  cider  is  made  in  the  arrondissement  of  Melun.  The  woods 
occupy  about  256,000  acres,  of  which  40,000  acres  are  included  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Thd  oak  timber  of  this  forest  is  ytty  good, 
and  it  abounds  in  game. 

The  industrial  products  comprise  paper,  pottery,  porcelain,  printed 
calicoes,  cotton  yarn,  leather,  window-glass,  kc.  The  glass  factory  of 
Bagneaux  near  Nemours  turns  out  glass  cylinders  and  globes  of  the 
largest  sise,  also  optical  and  common  glass.  The  commerce  of  the 
department  is  confined  chiefly  to  agricultural  produce,  wool,  cattle, 
charcoal,  and  wood. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as  'follows  :^ 


ArrondiasemenU. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Melan     .        .  ,      . 

2.  FonUinebleau      .     . 
d.  Meaux         .        .     . 

4.  Coulommiers   . 

5.  ProTins       .        •     . 

6 
7 
7 
4 
5 

97 

lOU 

154 

77 

99 

6?,205 
7S,gi7 
04,038 
54,984 
54,032 

ToUl     .     . 

29 

527 

345,076 

1.  Of  the  fiMt  arrondissement  and  of  the  whoto  depiuttnent  the 
ehief  town  is  HiLun.  Among  the  other  towns,  which  are  small,  are 
Chaitmetf  near  the  Tdres,  a  thW  miles  K.  hf  B.  froth  Melun,  popuU- 
tion  1685 ;  Brie-ConUe-Roberi,  ftlso  Hear  the  Tdres,  population  2700 ; 
and  Touman  (population  1T65),  between  the  Tdres  and  the  Mame. 
Brie-Comte-Robert  derives  its  distinctive  epithet  from  Robert,  Count 
of  Dreux,  brother  of  Louis  VIL,  and  lord  of  the  town.  Robert,  son 
of  this  couht,  built  the  oastle  of  Brie,  of  which  the  Iruins  reniiiin. 
This  castle  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  object  of  frequent  attack. 
There  iS  an  elegant  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  dates  from 
the  13th  century,  and  contains  several  reinarkable  tombs.  Inhere  is 
also  an  hospital,  almost  as  ancient  as  the  church.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly  situated,  and  has  a  considerable  weekly  tdarket  There  are 
brick-yards  and  tile-yatds,  tan-yards  >nd  curriers'  shops.  Chnsidemble 
trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  quills,  and  Brie  cheese.  Brie-Comte- 
Robert  was  the  capital  of  Brie-Frangaise.  Touman  is  a  pleasant  town, 
with  two  fine  mansions  and  parks,  and  several  country-houses  hx  the 
environs. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  FoNTAiKfiBLBAU. 
Among  the  other  towns  is  Ohdteau-Ldndon,  population  2236, 
situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Sueain,  a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  17  miles  S. 
from  Fontainebleau.  There  are  quarries  in  the  neighbourliood  of  hard 
stone  susceptible  of  a  polish  like  marble.  The  triumphal  arch 
de  TEtoile  in  Paris  is  built  of  this  stone.  Spanish  white  is  made  in 
the  town,  and  ttade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine.  The  town  is 
ancient ;  Childebert  fbunded  h^re  the  abb^y  of  St-S4v^rin,  snd  Louis 
le  GroB,  A.D.  1119,  resided  in  a  castle  frt)tn  which  the  town  takes  its 
name.  The  churbh  of  Notre-Dame,  cohseorated  in  1548,  contains 
some  ftmarkable  wood  carving.  Mont&rea%  or  MontereaurFaidt'Tonne, 
populatioU  4450,  is  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Condate.  It  afterwards 
obtained  the  nanie  of  Monasteriolum,  from  a  religious  establishment 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town.  Montereau  has 
acquired  historical  celebrity  from  being  the  scehe  (a.o.  1419)  of  the 
assassination  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  duke  of  Bourgogde  or  Buk^undy.  The 
town  and  a  strong  castle  which  had  been  built  here,  were  taken, 
A.D.  1420,  by  Henry  V.,  and  the  duke  of  Bourgogne ;  it  was  retaken  by 
the  French,  ▲.!).  1438.  In  the  civil  tv^ars  of  the  16th  century  it  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  On  Febraar^  16, 1814,  a  body  of  allied 
troops  were  defeated  here  hf  Kapoleon.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Troyes  railroad,  12  miles  E.  {W>m  Fontainebleau,  at 
the  Junction  of  the  SeiUe  and  Tohne,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  and 
crossed  by  good  stone  bridges.  There  are  a  collegiate  church  of 
considerable  antiquity,  a  modem  townhall,  and  an  hospital  The 
houses  ar^  tolerably  well  built,  and  there  ill  a  pleasant  public  walk 
along  the  Tonbe.  Earthenware,  tiles  and  other  pottery,  and  leather 
are  mdhufketured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  and  firewood, 
for  the  supply  of  Paris,  Mont,  population  1672,  6  miles  by  rail 
fh>m  Fotatainebleau,  is  Surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  with  three 
gates :  there  iS  onb  suburb.  It  has  a  mined  castle,  which  belonged  to 
the  greAt  Sully,  and  a  tolerably  handsome  Oothie  church,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  St  Thomas-k-Becket  offlcUitJAd.  The  streets  are 
stlnight  and  cleaU,  and  the  houses  well  built  There  are  several  flour- 
mills  and  some  tah-mllls ;  stid  thule  U  barried  on  in  horses,  cattle, 
wihe  of  middling  quality,  com,  flour,  potatoes.  Wood,  and  paving- 
stones,  llie  Loing  CaUal  passes  close  by  the  toWn.  Nemourt,  popu- 
lation 3547,  stands  9  miles  S.  from  FohtainebleAU,  in  a  pleasant  valley 
on  the  river  Loing,  which  is  crossed  by  a  flue  bridge.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  four  suburbs ;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses 
well  built  The  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Nemours  is  yet 
standing,  flanked  by  four  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  In  front 
of  the  castle  is  a  square  of  some  extent  The  banks  of  the  Loing 
Canal,  which  passes  near  the  town,  and  of  the  river,  afford  some 
pleasant  walks.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  canaL  The  parish  church, 
formerly  the  conventual  church  of  the  Augustinlan  fHary  of  St-Jean, 
is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  with  a  fine  steeple ;  but  it  yields  in 
antiquity  to  the  church  of  St-Pierre  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The 
hospital  is  attended,  like  most  of  the  hospitals  of  France,  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  hat  manufactories, 
tan-mills,  flour-mills,  a  brick  and  tile-yaid,  lime-kilns,  marble-works, 
and  a  brewery.  Vinegar  is  made,  and  triide  is  carried  on  in  com, 
flour,  wine,  cheese,  wood,  ilron,  coal,  fta  There  are  two  considerable 
weekly  markets  and  five  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  pubUo  library  of 
10,000  volumes  deposited  in  the  castle. 

8.  lu  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  towU  is  Meaux,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  afaclent  laiinum,  capital  of  the  Meldi,  whose 
name  it  afterwards  took.  It  is  situated  in  48**  57'  40"  N.  lat,  2*  52'  54" 
K  long.,  25  miles  by  railroad  £!.N.E.  from  Paris,  and  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  ecclesiastical  aUd  communal  colleges, 
aud  8356  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  built  on  the  MarUe,  and 
near  the  Ourc^  CanaL  The  town  is  well  but  irregularly  built  The 
cathedral  of  St-£tienne,  founded  in  the  11th  century,  although  un- 
completed, is  considered  a  masterpiece.  It  consists  of  nave,  transept^ 
aisles,  choir,  and  sanctuary.  Only  one  of  the  towers  Of  the  fa9ade  is 
finished.  In  the  choic  is  a  white  marble  monument  of  Bossuet,  who 
was  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  of  whom  some  memorials  are  still  preserved 
in  the  episcopal  residence.  In  1854  his  tomb  was  opened,  and  the 
body  of  the  great  orator  was  found  almost  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  hu  fitoe  was  stiU  reoognisable  from  his  portrait    Means 
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hftB  a  public  library  of  18,000  ▼olumes,  a  town-hall,  cavalry  barracks, 
two  boepitalB,  and  a  theatre.    Cotton  fabrics,  pottery,  flour,  leather, 
saltpetre,  and  glue  are  the  ohiet  industrial  products,    l^ere  are  im- 
portant markets  for  com  and  cheese,  wool,  cattle,  and  poultry.    The 
ramparts  of  the  town  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a^eable  public 
w alks.   Among  the  other  towna  are — iM-FerU-tfmi'Jouarre :  population 
4 105  in  the  commune.   It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Mame,  in  which 
I'  iver  there  is  a  small  island  close  to  the  town,  12  miles  by  railroad  E 
from  Meaux.     Bound  the  town  are  a  number  of  country  seats  and 
houaes,  and  near  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  irthe  castle  of 
Barre,  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  proBpect. 
There  is  an  hospital.    The  chief  trade  is  in  the  excellent  millstones 
which  are  quarried  near  the  town,  and  which  are  deemed  the  best  in 
Europe.    About  1200  pairs  of  these  milktones  are  exported  yearly, 
some  of  them  to  England  and  America.    Woolcombers'  cards,  leather. 
Iron,  wooUen-yam,  Idles,  and  pottery  are  manufactured;  and  boats  are 
built  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.    There  are  lime-  and  plaster-kilns 
and  nursery-grounds  near  the  town.   Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wood, 
and  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  Paris ;  and  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool. 
On  a  hill  above  the  town  is  the  village  of  Jowurre^  with  a  population  of 
2722.    Zagntff  population  2212,  on  the  Mame,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  btmk  of  the  Mame,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  amid  vine- 
covered  hilla  and  green  pastures^  10  miles  S.W.  from  Meaux,  on  the 
Paris-Strasbourg  railway.    There  are  a  handsome  fountain,  an  hospital, 
and  several  flour-milla    Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour, 
wood,  hemp,  cattle,  and  cheese.    Dammartinf  population  about  1800, 
a  pretty  little  town  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Soissons,  12  miles  N.W. 
from  Meaux,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect.    There  are  some  pleasant  shady  walks,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  former  castle  of  the  counts  of  Dammartin.      There  is  a 
gothio  church,  built  by  Antoine  de  Chabannee,  lord  of  Dammartin 
and  minister  of  Charles  YIL    He  is  buried  in  the  choir.    There  is 
an  hospital    Lace  is  made  here,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine, 
and  cattle.    Dammartin  has  a  good  com-market  and  important  sheep 
fairs. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Oovlommiergf  an 
ill-built  place,  is  situated  in  a  pretty  country,  on  the  Grand-Morin, 
27  miles  N.N.K  from  Melun,  and  has  4151  inhabitants  in  the  com- 
mune. It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  flour-  and  tan-mills,  tan- 
yards,  and  some  commerce  in  corn,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  and  cheese. 
Among  the  other  towns  are — LorFerti-CfaMcher,  which  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  Grand  Morin,  1 0  miles  E  from  Coulommiers,  and  htui 
an  hospital,  tan-yards,  a  tan-mill,  and  manufactures  of  seige  and  paper. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  tile-yards  and  lime-kilns :  population  2100. 
Febais,  a  small  place  north  of  Coulommiers,  which  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  St.-Ouen  a.d.  684,  and  demolished 
at  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution :  population,  1100.  Roioy, 
11  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Coulommiers,  is  a  walled  town,  with  about 

.  1600  inhabitants.  The  walls  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  planted  with 
fine  trees.  It  has  a  parish  church  remarkable  for  the  rich  and  delicate 
architecture  of  the  interior,  and  an  hospital. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  ProvtW,  is  29  miles 
E.  from  Melun,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  5958  inhabitants.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity. 
In  the  middle  ages  this  was  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  and 
trading  towns  in  France ;  the  chief  manufactures  were  woollen-doth 
and  leather.  Provins  occupies  an  extensive  area,  part  of  which  consists 
of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Upper  Town  on  the  west  side,  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  standing;  and  the  Lower  Town,  which  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  except  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Upper  Town. 
Two  small  streams,  the  Youjde  and  the  Durtein  (which  unite  to  form 
a  feeder  of  the  Seine),  pass  through  the  town.  The  Upper  Town  has 
streets  narrow  and  winding,  and  houses  ill-buUt  and  decayed  from 
age.  There  are  several  remarkable  ruins,  among  which  are  those  of 
the  old  fort,  the  citadel,  the  old  castle,  the  chapel  of  St-Thibaut, 
the  palace  of  the  counts  of  Brie-Champagnaise,  now  occupied  by  the 
college,  and  the  tower  and  church  of  St-Quiriace.  The  church  of 
St.-Quiriace,  now  the  parish  chui-ch  of  the  Upper  Town,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  architecture :  the  choir  haa  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  It  was 
begun  in  the  12th  century,  but  has  never  been  completed.  The  Lower 
Town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  contains  two  churches,  a 
general  hospital,  and  cavalry  barracks.  Besides  these  buildings  Provins 
has  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  a 
large  com-market,  and  several  fountains.  The  manufactures  are 
druggets  and  linsey-woolsey,  earthenware,  and  conserve  of  roses.  The 
Provins  roses,  from  which  the  conserve  is  made,  were  brought  from 
the  East  in  the  18th  century  by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  on  his 
return  from  the  crusade.  There  are  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  well 
frequented  in  the  season.  Among  the  other  towns,  aU  of  which  are 
small,  are  Bray-aur-Seine,  11  miles  S.  from  Provins,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  22  arches; 
population,  1800 :  and  Nangit,  a  well-built  market-town  of  2200  in- 
habitants, 14  miles  W.  from  Provins,  with  a  gothic  church  of  solid 
architecture ;  and  two  towers,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
marquises  of  Nangis :  the  park  attached  to  the  castle  still  remains. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Meaux.    It  is  include 


in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University- Academy  of  Paris ;  and  is  in  the  1st  Military  Division,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  are  in  Paris.  It  returns  three  members  to  the 
Legislative  Chamber  of  the  French  empire. 

SEINE-ET-OISE,  a  department  in  France,  bounded  K.  by  the 
department  of  Oise,  E.  by  Seine-et-Mame,  S.  by  Loiret,  W.  by  Eure- 
et-Loir,  and  K.W.  by  the  department  of  Eure.  The  department  of 
Seine  ^  entirely  inclosed  by  this  department.  The  greatest  length  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  about  70  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  52  miles.  The  area  of 
the  department  is  2163*5  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was 
470,948;  in  1851  it  increased  to  only  471,882,  which  gives  21811 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  being  43*53  above  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  ot* 
portions  of  the  province  of  tle-de-Frahoe,  and  is  named  from  its  two 
chief  rivers. 

The  surface  is  undulating;  the  hills,  which  are  of  only  moderate 
height,  being  of  gentle  slope,  and  admitting  of  cultivation  to  the 
summits.  A  narrow  strip  along  the  western  border  is  occupied  by  the 
cretaceous  formations,  and  the  rest  of  the  department  by  the  tertiary 
formations  of  the  chalk  basin  of  Paris.  Excellent  freestone  for  build- 
ing, lithographic  stones,  gypsum,  chalk,  marl,  potter8*-clay,  and  peat 
are  dug.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Enghien-les-Bains ;  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorenci,  12  or  13  miles  north  of  Paris;  and  at  Montlignon, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  which  river 
enters  the  department  on  the  east  side,  not  far  from  Corbeil,  and  flows 
through  it  in  a  north-western  direction,  but  with  many  remai-kable 
bends,  until  it  finally  quits  it  below  the  junction  of  the  Epte.  All  the 
course  of  the  river  between  these  points  does  not  however  belong  to 
this  department,  but  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  of  Seine,  which,  as 
already  observed,  is  inclosed  by  this.  The  Mame  has  a  small  part  of 
its  course  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  department ;  and  the  Oise  flows 
for  some  miles  thi*ough  the  northern  part,  from  above  Beaumont-sur- 
Oise  to  its  juntion  with  the  Seine.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  and 
all  three  of  them  are  navigable  throughout  this  department.  Of 
smaller  streams,  the  Y^res  and  the  Epte  flow  into  the  Seine  on  the 
right  bankt  and  the  Essonne  and  the  Orge  on  the  left :  in  the  west  of 
the  department  Is  the  Vesgre,  a  feeder  of  the  Eure.  The  Ourcq  Canal 
crosses  the  east  side  of  the  department,  from  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Mame  to  that  of  Seine.  The  department  is  crossed  by  all  the  great 
lines  of  railroad  which  converge  on  Paris  [France,  vol  ii.,  coL  1077], 
and  by  the  lines  that  connect  the  capital  with  Versailles,  St.-Germain, 
and  Corbeil.  The  department  is  aLso  traversed  by  the  26  great  lines 
of  high  roads  which  lead  to  Paris  from  all  pai'ts  of  France ;  by  52 
departmental  roads ;  and  by  a  great  number  of  communal  roads. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  soil,  generally  speaking 
sandy  and  by  no  means  fertile  by  nature,  is  rendered  productive  by 
manure.  About  906,000  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
department,  are  under  the  plough.  The  principal  crops  are — wheat, 
barley,  rye,  mixed  grain,  oats,  vetches,  lentils,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds 
of  pot-herbs.    Pulse  of  every  kind  and  hemp  are  cultivated. 

The  meadow  and  grass  lands  amount  to  50,000  acres.  The  number 
of  horses  is  very  considerable.  The  ass  is  common.  The  number  of 
milk-cows  ia  very  great ;  they  are  chiefly  house-fed ;  their  milk'  con- 
tributes to  supply  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  number  of  oxen  and  of 
bulls  IB  small  Veal-calves  are  fed.  Sheep  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
good  breeds. 

The  vineyards  occupy  about  41,000  acres :  the  wine  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Market-gardening  is  a  profitable  occupation;  the  gardens 
and  orchards  occupy  above  22,000  acres.  Filberts,  wahiuts,  figs, 
peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  strawberries,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  and 
other  common  fruits  are  grown  abundan&y  and  in  great  perfection. 
The  apple  and  pear  are  cultivated  in  the  north-west  of  the  depart- 
ment, where  the  vine  does  not  thrive,  for  making  cider  and  perry 
which  form  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants. 

Poultry  and  fish  are  abundant ;  game  has  become  rare.  Bees  are 
kept  in  some  places.  The  streams  and  pools  abound  with  fish,  espe- 
ciidly  the  trout,  eel,  carp,  pike,  and  perch ;  the  tench,  barbel,  roach, 
gudgeon,  and  bleak  are  taken,  the  last  for  its  scales,  which  are  used  in 
the  manufiicture  of  imitation  pearls.  Leeches  are  obtained  in  some 
places. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondissemcnts,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

CantoDB. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. , 

1.  YersalllM 

2.  Mantes      .          .     . 
9.  BambooillGt    . 

4.  Corbeil       .        .    . 

i,  PontoiM 

6.  EUmpcs     .         .     . 

10 
5 
6 

4 
7 

4 

114 
127 
119 

93 
161 

69 

149,846 
58,483 
67,509 
60,638 
94,077 
41,329 

Total 

86 

683 

471.882 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
chief  tQwn  is  Vkiuiaillbs,  whiph  is  ^nited  to  Paris  by  two  railways. 
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8EINE-ET-0ISE. 


SEINE-INF^RIEURE. 
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Among  the  other  towzis  are — ArgetUewU,  on  a  hill  aboye  the  Seine, 
12  miles  N.N.R  from  Versailles :  population,  4877.  SL-Germain-^ti- 
Layt.  [Oebmain-en-La.tb.J  JfettZan,  a  station  on  the  Paris-Rouen 
railway,  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Yeraaillas  :  population,  2000. 
Poisay,  a  station  on  the  Paris-Rouen  railway,  10  miles  N.  from 
Versailles,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  with  a  large  cattle  and  sheep 
market  and  4000  inhabitants.  Rud,  or  RueU,  a  pretty  town,  5  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Versailles,  with  a  population  of  7284  in  the  commune, 
and  a  handsome  church,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  empress 
Josephine,  whose  residence,  Malmaison,  stands  between  the  town  and  the 
Seine.  St.'Cyr,  a  small  place  of  1800  inhabitants,  3  miles  W.  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  on  the  railway  to  Chartres,  is  famous  fbr  its  special  militaij 
schooL  [Ctb,  St.]  S^es,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  above  the  left 
bank  of  tne  Seine,  5  miles  E.  from  Versailles  by  railway,  is  celebrated 
for  its  porcelain  manufactures :  population  about  5000;  SL-ClouoL 
[Clottd,  St.]  Meudon,  on  the  high  ground  above  Sevres,  and  a 
station  on  the  Paris- Versailles  railway ;  population  of  the  commmie, 
8174.  Besides  the  imperial  palaces  of  St.-Uloud  and  Versailles,  there 
are  many  ch&teaux,  parks  and  beautiful  country  residences  in  this 
arrondusement.  At  Marly,  near  Rueil,  are  the  aqueduct  and 
immense  forcing  machinery  for  raising  the  water  that  supplies  the 
magnificent  water-works  of  the  park  of  Versailles. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Mante$,  which 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  84  miles  by  railway  W.N.W. 
fr^m  Paris,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical  school,  three  hospitals,  several 
tan-yards,  breweries,  and  flour-mills,  and  a  population  of  about  6000, 
including  the  suburb  of  Limay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Among  the  other  towns  are  ffottdan,  16  miles  S.  from  Mantes,  on  the 
road  from  Versailles  to  Dreux,  population  2000 :  and  JRotny,  a  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Mantes,  on  the 
Paris-Rouen  railway,  population  about  700.  The  Seine  opposite 
Rosny  contains  several  islands,  in  one  of  which  is  the  chftteau  in 
which  Sully  was  bom,  and  to  which  he  and  Henri  IV.  retired  after 
the  battle  of  Ivry.  At  Rosny  is  the  junction  of  the  Cherbourg  rail- 
way  with  the  Paris-Rouen  line.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  below 
Rosny,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Roche-Quyon,  from  which  there 
are  beautiful  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Seinei 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  XambouiUei,  is 
situated  on  the  railway  to  Chartres,  80  miles  W.  from  Paris,  18  miles 
S.W.  from  Versailles,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  8257 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  clean  well-built  town.  In  the  palace  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  which  stands  in  a  fine  park  and  gardens  laid  out  by  Le  Ndtre, 
Francis  I.  died  in  1547.  The  Forest  of  Rambouillet  is  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  fine  roads.  Charles  X.,  in  his  flight  from  Paris  in 
1830,  took  refuge  for  a  short  BPAoe  at  Rambouillet  Among  the  other 
towns  are  Dourtlan,  12  miles  S.  by  R  from  Rambouillet,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orge,  and  near  the  forest  of  Bourdan,  population  2400 :  and 
Montfort-fAmavry,  an  ancient  place  with  only  1800  inhabitants, 
9  miles  N.  from  Rambouillet^  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
castle,  the  seat  of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort.  The  ruins  have  been  deared  of  rubbish  and  planted  with  trees, 
■o  as  to  form  shady  promenaded.  Of  the  castle  ox  Dourdan,  which, 
with  its  domain,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bourbons,  there  remain  the 
keep  and  eight  other  towers,  united  by  a  curtain  flanked  with  bastions 
and  girt  by  wide  deep  ditches. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  tlie  chief  town,  Corheil,  is  ratuated 
18  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Paris,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Essonne,  and  has  a  corn-market,  large  flour-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  Cashmere  shawls,  cotton  stufib,  pottery,  &c  : 
population  of  the  commune,  4645.  A  bridge  across  the  Seine  connects 
the  town  with  Oarbid-  Vieux,  on  the  right  bank.  Among  the  other 
places  of  note  are  Arpajon,  formerly  called  ChAtreSf  a  pretty  town  of 
2284  inhabitants,  surrounded  by  fine  shady  walks,  10  miles  W.  from 
Corbeil :  Baaonnet,  one  mile  w.  from  Corbeil,  population  8600 : 
Longjumeau,  a  pretty  village  on  the  Orleans  road,  population  2000 : 
and  MotU'-tHiry,  an  ancient  well-built  walled  village,  between  Longju- 
meau and  Ch&tres,  population  1700.  There  was  formerly  a  veij 
strong  castle  at  Mont-rH^ry,  of  which  the  keep,  108  feet  high,  still 
remains.  Louis  XL  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Buig;andy  in  a 'bloody 
battle  fought  near  Mont-l'Hdry  in  1465. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Pontoise  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  18  miles  from  Paris  by  the  railway  to 
Amiens,  and  has  5370  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  a  well-built 
old  town,  with  narrow  streets,  and  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and 
inclosing  walls.  The  town,  which  is  named  from  the  '  bridge  over  the 
Oise,'  hu  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  public  library,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  theatre,  a  school  of  mutual  instruction,  and 
several  private  schools.  Steel  ornaments,  clocks  and  watches,  mineral 
acids  and  other  chemical  preparations,  stturch,  ootton-yarn,  and  leather 
are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  flour  for  the 
supply  of  Paris,  gypsum,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
oom-mills  on  the  Oise,  or  on  the  Viosne,  a  small  stream  which  here 
joins  the  Oise.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Beaumont,  on  a  high  hill 
above  the  Oise,  12  mUes  N.E.  from  Pontoise,  population  2000  :  Qonene, 
the  birthplace  of  Philippe  Auguste,  in  a  rich  wheat  district,  in  the 
east  of  the  department,  population  2000 :  Ide-Adam,  a  station  on  the 
Paris- Amiens  railroad,  7  miles  N.E.  from  Pontoise,  population  1700  : 
and  Monimorenci,  or  JBnghimt,  10  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Pontoise, 
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population  2100,  is  on  a  hill  commanding  the  picturesque  and  bi^auti- 
ful  valley  of  Montmorenci.  The  streets  are  steep,  but  there  are 
some  good  houses.  The  market-place  is  large  but  irregular,  with  a 
market-house  in  the  middle.  The  parish  church  is  a  gothic  building 
of  the  16th  century.  Near  the  town  is  the  Hermitage,  a  small  house, 
•elebrated  as  the  retreat  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  of  the 
musical  composer  Grdtry,  who  died  here  in  1813,  and  is  buried  in  a 
tomb  in  the  garden.  In  the  valley  near  the  Lake  of  Montmorenci,  or 
pond  of  St-Gratien,  are  mineral  springs  and  baths. 

6.  In  the  sixth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  fiTAHPsa.  MiUy, 
E.  of  ^tampes,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  department,  has  a 
good  corn-market^  and  above  2000  inhabitants. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Versailles,  and  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Paris.  It  is  in  the  1st  Military  Division,  of 
which  Paris  is  head-quarters.  It  sends  4  members  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber  of  the  French  empire. 

{IHctionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuair^  pour  VAn  1858;  Annwivre 
dvk  Commerce  ;  Official  Papen.) 

SEINE-INF^RIEURE,  a  department  of  France,  is  bounded  N. 
and  N.  W.  by  the  British  Channel ;  S.W.  by  the  department  of  Cal- 
vados, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Seine ;  S.  by  the  department 
of  Eure,  from  which  also  it  is  in  some  places  separated  by  the  Seine ; 
S.E.  by  the  department  of  Oise ;  and  N.E.  by  that  of  Somme.  It  lies 
between  49*  17'  and  50*  4'  N.  lat ;  0**  5'  and  V  45'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  is  76  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  js  about 
45  miles.  The  area  is  fi332'7  square  mUes.  The  population  in  1841 
was  737,206 ;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  762,039,  giving  826*676  to  the 
square  xnile,  or  152  092  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole 
of  France.  The  department  is  formed  out  of  several  districts  of  Nor- 
mandie,  and  named  from  its  comprising  a  portion  of  the  bakin  of  the 
Lower  Seine. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  included  in  the  district  oocupied 
by  the  cretaceous  formations.  The  coast  has  a  rounded  outline,  pre- 
senting no  remarkable  headland  except  Cape  la-H^ve;  it  is  lined 
nearly  throughout  b^  chalk  cliffs,  broken  at  intervids  by  the  openings 
through  whidi  the  nvers  fitll  into  the  sea :  the  only  harbours  along  the 
coast  are  formed  by  these  openings.  The  cliffii  vary  in  height  from 
150  to  700  feet,  which  elevation  they  attain  near  Fecamp.  None  of  the 
hills  are  very  lofty :  the  principal  are  a  remote  branch  from  the  Aixlen- 
nes,  which  cross  the  department  from  the  east  side  to  Cape  la-Hdve, 
which  forms  their  termination,  and  separate  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Seine  from  those  which  flow  into  the  English  Chaxmel ;  they  consist 
of  chalk.  Marl  abounds  in  several  places,  and  sand,  which  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Brick-clay,  pipe-day,  and  olay  snited  for 
sugar-refiners,  for  making  crucibles,  earthenware,  and  fine  porcelain,  are 
procured;  limestone  and  sandstone  are  also  obtainedf  and  there  is 
marble  of  various  kinds,  but  in  small  quantity.  A  small  quantity  of 
peat  is  obtained,  and  iron-stone  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  procured 
near  Forges-les-Eaux,  on  the  east  side  of  the  department,  between 
Neufch&tel  and  Goumay.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Forges-les-Eauz, 
Aum&le,  Goumay,  and  Rouen. 

The  department,  south  of  the  range  of  hills  mentioned  above,  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  which  first  touches  the  department  on  the 
south  side,  and  has  the  remainder  of  its  winding  oourse  (97  mUes  by 
the  river,  and  only  48  miles  in  a  direct  oourse)  navigable  throug^out^ 
upon  or  within  the  boundaiy  of  the  departaient  The  principal 
feeders  of  the  Seine  are  the  Epte  and  the  Andelle,  of  which  two  only 
the  sources  and  the  upper  part  of  their  course  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  Cailly,  the  Austreberte,  the  Bolbeo^  and  Uie  L^zarde,  all 
small  streams  which  fall  in  on  the  right  bank,  Of  the  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Channel  the  principal  are,  proceeding  from  east  to  west^ 
the  Bresle,  which  bounds  the  department  on  the  east  side,  the  T^res^ 
the  Arques,  which  receives  the  BiSthune  and  the  Eaulne,  the  Seye,  or 
Sde,  the  Saanne,  and  the  Durdan.  The  length  of  the  Bresle,  which  is 
the  most  considerable  of  them,  may  be  estimated  at  85  miles. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  the  railroad  frt)m  Paris  to  Rouen, 
where  there  are  lines  to  H&vre  and  Dieppe.  A  new  line  has  been 
recently  authorised  from  Rouen  to  Bemay,  where  it  joins  the  Paris- 
Cherbourg  line.  Common  roadway  accommodation  is  afforded  by 
18  state  roads,  28  departmental  roads,  and  a  great  number  of  oom- 
munal  roads. 

The  climate  is  moist,  especially  along  the  coast  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  department  The  soil  is  varied,  but  generally  fertile. 
Two-thirds  of  the  department  are  under  the  plough.  A^culture 
is  on  the  whole  flourishing.  The  mode  of  cultiviation  in  &e  penin- 
sula of  Cauz,  formed  by  the  Seine  and  ^e  Englidi  Channel,  which 
constitutes  the  arrondissement  of  Havre,  is  much  like  that  of  French 
Flanders.  The  farmer  is  distinguished  by  his  neatness,  by  the 
comfortable  furniture  of  his  house,  the  pleuitations  of  oaksi,  elms, 
beeches,  and  pines  round  his  homestead,  and  the  neatness  and  produc- 
tiveness of  bis  garden,  inclosed  by  a  quickset  hedge*  The  rotation  of 
crops  is  usually  triennial,  and  the  fallow  of  the  third  year  has  beeu 
generally  superaeded  by  a  crop  of  trefoil,  flax,  peas,  vetches,  rape,  &c. 
The  manures  employed  are  dung,  marl,  and  gypsum.  Thrashing- 
machines  have  been  introduced. 

The  produce  of  the  department  in  oom  is  very  oonsiderable.  In 
wheat  it  considerably  exceeds  the  average  prodnce  of  the  deparbmenta 
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of  France ;  in  barley,  oats,  rye,  masUn,  and  in  potatoes,  tlie  prodaoe 
falls  short  of  the  average.  Peas,  beans,  Yetches,  lentils,  tumii>B,  rape, 
cole,  hemp,  and  flax  are  cultivated.  The  principal  com  districts  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  department  The  eastern  side  has  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  pasture;  the  cultiration  of  the  oleaginous  seeds,  rape,  oole, 
&a,  characterises  the  coast,  and  the  banks  of  the  Seine  are  altogether 
lesa  productive  than  the  other  parte,  although  possessed  of  much 
picturesque  beauty*  The  com  produoe  does  not  suffice  for  the  laige 
population  of  the  departmentb 

The  meadows  and  grass-landa  occupy  about  70,000  acres,  and  the 
heaths  and  open  pastures  about  45,000  acres.  The  grass-lands  are 
chiefly  iu  the  valleys  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  number 
of  horsee  is  very  great ;  they  are  the  only  slnimals  employed  in  agri- 
culture. They  are  good  for  draught  and  other  labour.  Horned  cattle 
also  are  very  numerous,  but  of  inferior  breed  to  those  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Calvados  and  of  lA-Kanche.  The  number  of  sheep  is  consider- 
able. The  native  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  mixed  breeds,  which 
give  a  tolerabl^  fine  wool  But  as  may  be  expected  the  fleeoe  is  of 
less  consideration  with  sheep-farmers  than  tne  carcass,  where  the 
population  is  so  dense.  The  sheep-pasture  on  the  downs  along  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe^  supply  excellent 
mutton.  Goats  are  not  common,  but  those  of  Tibet  have  been  tried 
with  Bucoess.  Swine  and  poultxy  are  abundant ;  the  pullets  of  the 
district  of  Caux  and  the  ducks  of  Souen  are  in  high  repute.  The 
Seine  abounds  in  salmon,  sturgeon,  soles,  eels,-^  Lai^e  flats  of 
barks,  between  30  and  90  tons,  with  crews  of  from  15  to  30  in  number, 
are  employed  in  the  mackerel,  oyster,  and  herring  fisheries* 

There  ace  no  vineyards  in  the  department,  but  the  quantity  of 
orchard  and  garden  ground  is  150,000  acres.  The  apple  and  pear  are 
the  fruiU  chiefly  cultivated ;  the  cider  and  perry  made  from  these  oon- 
stitttte  the  principal  drink  of  the  common  people.  Walnuts  are  grown 
in  the  east  of  the  department. 

llie  woodlands  occupy  about  170,000  acres.  There  are  few  exten- 
sive woods,  but  innumerable  small  plantations  round  Xhe  farm-houses 
and  in  the  hedge*rowsy  which  serve  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer. 
Turf  is  the  fuel  used  by  many,  but  pit-coal  is  largely  imported  by 
manufacturers  and  others.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  hornbeam  are 
the  trees  chiefly  grown ;  but  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  birch^  the  fir,  the 
sspoo,  the  maple,  the  chestnut,  the  wild  cherzy,  and  the  lime-tree  are 
also  common. 

Tlie  department  is  distinguished  for  its  numerous  and  valuable 
industrial  products,  comprising  all  articles  of  cotton  manufactures, 
broadcloths,  flannel-eerge,  linen,  and  mixed  cloths,  lace,  watch  and 
dock  movements,  pottery,  wiodowglass,  bricks,  sugar,  silks,  chemical 
pr«duct%  leather,  &o»  There  are  numerous  and  extensive  bleach- 
workp,  cotton  printing-works,  metal-foundries^  steam  machine-millsi 
ftud  shipbuilding-yardA.  Rouen  is  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  the  different  processes  of  which  are  carried  on  in  exten- 
sive factories  worked  by  steam^machinery ;  hand-loom  weaving  is  also 
carried  on  in  almost  every  hamlet  and  house.  The  linen  of  Fecamp  is 
in  high  repute.  The  commerce  with  the  interior  of  France  and  with 
foreign  countries  is  very  extensive  and  important*  [Rou£V ;  Hayse; 
Djspfi.] 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  orrondissements,  as  follows : — 


ArwwiiHwsmsintfc 

Cmtons* 

Commnnei* 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Booen     k        •        • 
2*  Di«ppe        •        •    • 
8.  LeoHavrg         •         • 

4.  NcafchAtcl  .        •    • 

5.  Yrctot     .        •        . 

15 
8 
9 
8 

10 

15$ 
168 
122 
144 

169 

256,239 
113,357 
166,261 
84,204 
139,988 

Total    .        .    • 

ftO 

7ft9 

762,039 

1.  In  the  first  orrondissament  ore— BouBV.  Cemdebec4m'Elbcn^, 
12  mll*^s  &  from  Bouen :  population,  6000.  Dametal,  31  miles  S.  firom 
iCoueu:  population,  6000.  [ELBonr.]  BareiUin,  population  2500, 
and  PavUlf,  population  2700,  both  N.W.  of  Rouen,  in  the  Austreberte. 
FbvULy  has  maauiSactures  of  soft-soap,  linen,  paper,  and  cotton-yam; 
and  the  townsmen  earry  on  trade  in  grain,  linen,  flax,  and  cattle  and 
poultry.  There  are  several  large  villages :  as  DeviUe,  population  4100  ; 
Marommeif  population  3000;  and  Malmmai/t  all  on  the  Cailly;  St. 
Martin  du,  Vvrien  and  others  near  Bouen,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufkoturs^  of  whioh  Rouen  is  the  centre. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  are— DiEPPB  i  Ea;  and  Triptn^,  a 
small  SM^port,  with  a  Ude-harboiir,  connected  by  a  canal  with  Eu, 
from  which  it  is  about  two  miles  distant  The  town  has  about 
3100  inhabitants,  ahiefly  engaged  in  the  fisherios  and  the  ooastmg 
trade.  Vessels  of  800  tons  oan  enter  Trtfpori  There  ore  wet  docks 
and  baths  in  tlie  town.  '  Trtfport^  Eu,  and  some  adjoining  hamlets 
hav9  been  rooently  inoorporated,  so  as  to  form  one  town,  to  be  caUed 
Tr^por^  the  total  population  of  which  Is  above  10,000. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  ore — ^H^YBS.  Bolbee,  a  well-built 
monufiMtnring  town,  18  miles  by  raihoad  N.E.  from  Havre,  is  situated 
on  the  slooe  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  above  the  river  Bolbec,  and  has 
10,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  ootton  and  wooUen  stuib  of 
Torious  kinds^  and  leather,  and  trade  in  com,  horses,  and  cattle. 


iitretai,  a  coast  village  and  bathing-place,  situated  in  a  hollow  between 
the  cliffs,  about  12  miles  from  Havre,  has  a  handsome  church  and 
about^  1800  inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  oyster  and  herring 
fisheries.  The  oysters  of  ^tretat  are  in  high  repute ;  they  are  brought 
from  the  Bay  of  Cancale,  and  fed  in  what  is  called  an  oyster-park, 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  fiooded  by  a  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 
A  ruined  chapel  near  the  sea  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  8th  century. 
The  roadstead  of  fitretat  is  deep,  well  sheltered  from  all  winds  that 
blow  from  west  to  north-west  through  south,  and  has  a  good  bottom. 
It  has  been  more  than  onoe  in  contemplation  to  form  a  great  naval 
harbour  here.  FScamp,  situated  in  a  long  narrow  valley  screened  by 
steep  cliffs  several  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Fecamp,  is  a  sea-port  town,  22  miles  N.N.E.  from  Havre,  and  has 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  harbour,  formed  by  jetties,  is  frequented 
by  fishing-craft,  Baltic  timber-vessel?,  and  colliers.  The  principal 
structure  is  the  handsome  church  of  Notre-Dame,  which  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  school  of 
hydrography,  cotton-mills,  sugar-refineries,  tan-yards,  ship-building 
yards,  &a  Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  There  is  also  an  active  coasting  trade.  UarJUur,  »  small 
village  of  about  1700  inhabitants,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ldzarde,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  in  the  middle  ages  an  important 
harbour  and  fortress,  enriched  by  industry  and  commerce.  In  its 
prosperity  Harfleur  was  attacked,  and,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  taken 
by  the  English  under  Henry  V.  (1415),  who  expelled  the  inhabitants 
and  re-peooled  the  town  with  English.  It  was  gallantly  retaken 
(1433)  by  the  surrounding  peasantry;  taken  again  by  the  English  in 
1440;  and  finally  wrested  from  them  about  ten  years  afterwards  by 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  The  former  harbour  is  now  dry,  and  above  a 
mile  of  unhealthy  marsh  separates  the  town  from  the  Seine ;  but 
small  boats  come  up  the  Ldzarde  to  the  town  when  the  tide  is  in. 
There  is  a  beautiful  gothic  church,  the  elegant  tower  of  which  ia 
crowned  by  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  by  an  octagonal  spire  con- 
nected with  the  pinnacles  by  fiying  buttresses.  This  church  waa 
built  by  the  English  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory  of  Agincourt. 
LiMoime,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a  wooded  valley  watered 
by  the  Bolbec,  19  miles  E.  from  Havre,  was  the  Juliobona  of  the 
Romans,  the  chief  town  of  the  Caleti.  Five  Roman  roads  met  here. 
A  great  number  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at  Lillebonnej 
and  new  researches  are  continually  increasing  the  number ;  among 
the  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct^  and 
several  tombs,  besides  medals,  statues,  and  other  antiquities.  The 
dukes  of  Kormandie  had  a  castle  here,  the  ruins  of  which  are  worthy 
of  notice  from  their  extent.  An  old  circular  tower,  probably  the 
keep,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  its  wall  is 
full  10  feet  thick.  The  town  has  5100  inhabitants,  who  manufacture 
cotton-yam,  calico,  and  leather,  and  trade  iu  cloth,  groceries,  bard- 
ware,  and  cattle.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  valley  of  the 
Bolbec,  between  Lillebonne  and  the  town  of  Bolbec,  is  studded  with 
cotton-factories  and  tan-yards.  AfontivUliera,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ldzarde,  6  miles  N.K.E.  from  Havre,  with  above  4000  inhabitants, 
had  in  the  middle  ages  a  wealthy  abbey,  of  which  the  church  remains. 
The  tower  is  of  Norman  architecture  of  the  11th  century;  the  rest 
of  the  building  is  of  various  dates,  but  handsome  as  a  whole.  The 
town  is  neat  and  beautifully  situated.  There  ore,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  ohuroh,  a  Calvinist  chapeL  The  townsmen,  who  were 
eminent  in  the  14th  century  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth, 
carry  on  the  same  manufacture  now,  and  they  also  make  lace,  cotton- 
yam,  leather,  and  paper.  There  are  linen  bleach-grounds  and  a 
SUgar-refinerjT. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  ate—Nci^chdtel,  population  3486  in 
the  whole  commune,  distinguished  as  Neufch&tefen-bry,  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bethune,  in  a  hilly  and 
woodland  country  affording  good  pasturage,  26  miles  K.E.  from 
Rouen,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  leather,  beer,  and  glass.  The  town 
is  not  well  built ;  it  has  an  hospital  and  a  prison.  It  was  formerly 
capital  of  the  district  of  Bray,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
English  or  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  civil  strifes  of  France. 
There  was  a  castle  built  by  Henry  L  of  England,  which  gave  name 
to  the  town.  Previously  it  had  been  a  mere  village  named  Drien 
Court.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  flour,  butter,  and  in  the  little  cream- 
cheeses  of  the  district,  called  Neufch&tel  cheeses.  Aumdlc,  popula- 
tion 1798,  on  the  Brdle,  12  miles  E.  from  Neufch&tel,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  above  the  Brdla  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  between  the 
forces  of  the  League,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  army  of 
Henri  IV.,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
for  his  life.  Porga-letSauXf  population  1700,  on  a  hill  near  the 
forest  of  Bray,  12  miles  S.  b v  E.  from  Neufch&tel,  has  mineral  springs. 
Crucible  earth  of  the  best  kind  is  found  here.  Qoumay^  population 
3200,  24  miles  aE.  from  Keufch4tel,  is  situated  on  the  Epte,  and  has 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  good  butter  market,  and  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  porcelain,  and  glass.  It  is  thought  to  have  originated 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans.  During  the  existence  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandie^  it  was  of  importance  asalrontier  town  towards 
the  domains  of  the  French  king.  It  is  a  small  dean  well-built  town, 
surrounded  with  a  pleasant  boulevard.  The  church  of  St-Hildevert 
was  built  between  the  end  of  ti^  11th  and  the  13th  centuries,  and  th« 
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arobiteoture  Taries  with  the  date  of  erection;  the  Interior  la  of 
Korman  architecture,  but  in  the  west  front  the  pointed  arch  i»  uied. 
The  heart  of  Blanche  of  Caatille,  St.  Louis's  mother,  was  deposited 
in  this  church.  SL-Saens^  on  the  Arque^  9  miles  N.W.  ftrom  Keuf- 
ch&tely  population  2500,  has  manufactures  of  linen,  glass,  leather  of 
various  Kinds,  and  glue ;  there  are  twelve  yearly  fairs ;  trade  Is  carried 
on  in  corn,  wood,  cattle,  and  hides. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissemcnt  the  chief  tovm,  Tvetotj  la  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  23  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Rouen,  and  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  old ;  the  principal  street  is  neai'ly  2.^  miles  long,  and  lined  with 
timber-framed  houses  roofed  with  slates.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  trade.  The  Bircs  of  Yvetot  are  styled  kings  in  old  chronicles, 
and  an  edict  of  the  exchequer  of  Normandie  qusJifies  them  with  this 
title.  Tvetot  has  linen  and  cotton  factories,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  cattle,  sheep,  aud  agricultural  produce.  Allouvitte,  about  4  miles 
from  Yvetot  on  the  road  to  Havre,  though  only  a  village  of  1300 
inhabitants  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  oak,  whicn  is  about 
900  years  old,  15  yards  3  feet  in  girth  near  the  groimd,  aud  nearly  9 
yards  at  the  height  of  a  man's  head.  Branches  from  two  to  three 
yards  in  circumference  spring  out  from  the  trunk,  and  cover  a  vast 
space.  The  trunk  of  this  enormous  tree  is  hollow;  the  interior 
walnscotted  and  painted  in  mai'ble  colours,  was  fitted  up  as  a  chapel, 
aud  dedicated  to  Notre-Dame  de-la-Paix  in  1696.  The  top  of  the  oak  is 
formed  into  a  bell  tower,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross.  Caudebec, 
6  miles  S.  from  Yvetot,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  has  a  population 
of  2700.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Caux,  and  was  often  taken  by 
the  English  in  the  wars  of  the  15th  century.  The  old  fortifications 
that  ba^ffled  for  six  months  the  skill  of  the  great  Talbot,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Caudebec  has  a  harbour  lined  with  quays,  but  it  is  little 
frequented  by  shipping.  DoudevUU,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Yvetot :  popu- 
lation, 8700.  St.-  Valery-en-CauXf  a  small  sea-port  with  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated  18 
miles  N.  from  Yvetot.  The  mackerel,  herring,  and  cod  fisheries  are 
carried  on  with  great  activity.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  business 
done  in  linens  and  cotton  goods  :  and  Baltic  and  Norway  timber  for 
shippine,  wine,  brandy,  &&,  are  imported. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Rouen :  it  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Rouen,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Caen.  It  is  included  in  thQ  2nd  Military 
Division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Rouen.  It  sends  6  members 
to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  French  empire.  There  are  several 
fine  ruins  in  this  department,  among  which  we  can  only  mention 
the  abbey  of  Jumidges  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  below  Rouen,  and 
the  remains  of  the  castles  of  Rouen,  Dieppe,  aud  Arques. 

SEINE-MARITIME,  a  department  in  France,  recently  constituted 
with  Havre  for  its  chief  town,  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  English 
channel  from  the  Seine  to  the  Bresle.  It  is  formed  out  of  the  coast 
portion  of  Seine-Infdrieure,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south.  The  Bresle 
separates  it  from  the  department  of  Somme.  It  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissement5},  Havre,  Fecamp.  Yvetot,  Dieppe,  and  Tr^port. 
£tretat  and  Criel,  a  smuJI  coast  village,  west  of  Tr^port,  are  made 
chief  towns  of  cantons.  The  tribunal  of  commerce  of  St-Valery  ia 
suppressed,  and  that  of  Yvetot  transferred  to  the  more  important 
town  of  Bolbeo. 

A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  limits  of  Selne-Infdrleure,  to 
which  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  department  of  Eure  that 
lies  east  of  the  Seine  to  the  Epte  is  added.  Seine-Inf^rieure,  by  this 
arrangement,  has  Seine-et-Oise  to  the  south-east ;  and  out  of  the  new 
territory  two  new  arrondissements,  Elboouf  and  Goumay,  are  chiefly 
formed.  At  Qournay,  the  railways  authorised  to  be  made  from 
Amiens  to  Rouen,  and  from  Beauvals  to  Trdport  through  Aumale^ 
are  to  meet.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  return,  it  is  useless  to 
offer  any  conjecture  as  to  the  area  or  the  population  of  the  new 
department ;  though  these  may  be  very  nearly  ascertained  by  consulting 
the  aiticles  EuBB  and  Seinb-Inf&ricube,  which  have  been  desctibea 
as  they  stood  previous  to  the  recent  alterations. 

SEI3D0N,  a  hundred  in  Staffordshire,  which  has  given  name  to  a 
Poor-Law  Union  composed  of  several  parishes  in  the  south  division 
of  the  hundred.  Seiadou  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12  parishes  and 
townehips,  with  an  area  of  43,574  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
13,857.  The  Union  workhouse  is  at  Tettenhall,  about  two  mUes 
north-west  from  Wolverhampton,  and  about  eight  miles  north-east 
from  the  viUage  of  Seisdou. 

SEISTAN;  called  also  Segettan,  is  a  province,  or  rather  a  country, 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  inclosed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  Taken  in  the 
larger  signification  which  is  sometimes  given  to  it,  Seistan  compre- 
hends the  countries  between  30**  and  32*  80'  N.  Ut,  61°  and  65^  E. 
long.,  a  space  the  area  of  which  considerably  exceeds  36,000  square 
miles. 

On  the  north  of  Seistan  is  the  extensive  mountain-region  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Paropamisus,  and  called  by  modem 
geographers  the  Mountains  of  Hazaureh  and  Eimaok,  from  the  name 
of  two  tribes  which  occupy  the  most  elevated  part  of  it.  On  the  east 
is  the  TMn  of  Kandahar,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  eastern  pro- 
longation of  that  of  Seistan,  though  it  constitutes  a  different  political 
division,  and  is  excluded  from  this  notice.    On  the  south  is  the  Desert 


of  Belooohistan.  [BsLOOOHiiTAK.]  The  western  boundary  it  fbrmed 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  which  appears  to  extend  mtoss  the  table* 
huad  of  Iran  nearly  south  and  north. 

Surfaee^-^Tlie  Plain  of  Seistan,  with  the  adjacent  Tallsyo,  and  the 
Plain  of  Kandahar  and  its  dependendee,  constitute  a  closed  basin. 
No  water  which  descends  on  it  ever  i«aohei  the  aea.  The  sottthem 
part  of  the  phdn  is  a  desert,  latge  traots  of  which  are  level  and  with- 
out vegetation.  In  a  few  places  the  soil  Is  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  country  is  inhabited  by  some  tribes  of  Beloooheee,  who  wander 
about  with  their  herds. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Helmund  dopes  to  the  goutb,  not 
regulariy,  but  in  a  series  of  terraces.  The  basin  of  the  Lake  of 
Seistan  is  the  lowest  terrace,  in  which  consequently  all  the  waters 
that  descend  into  the  plain  and  the  surrounding  mountains  are  col" 
lected.  The  whole  of  this  tract  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  deseri 
The  surface  generally  consists  of  a  hard  earth,  mixed  with  rocks  and 
low  hillB :  the  soil,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  is  of  a  very 
indififorent  ouality.  These  plains  supply  herbage  and  water  during 
great  part  of  the  year  to  the  numerous  herds  of  camels  and  sheep  of 
some  tribes  of  the  Ddoranees.  There  are  permanent  villages  among 
the  cultivated  lands,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  tents.  As  the  mountains 
of  Haeaureh  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months,  they  give 
origin  to  many  rivers,  which  in  the  season  when  the  snow  melts 
become  deep  and  rapid  streams,  and  run  southward  either  to  the 
Helmund,  or  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Seistan.  The  water  of  these  rivers 
is  used  to  irrigate  the  bottoms  of  the  river  valleys,  and  thus  a  portion 
of  this  region  is  fitted  for  cultivation,  and  produces  abundant  crops. 

The  Lake  of  Seistan  is  called  by  the  natives  JBTameon,  a  name  which 
designates  a  plain  covered  by  a  sheet  of  water.  It  bears  aJso  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Lake  of  Koh-i-Khwajeh,  fh>m  a  bQl  which  ia 
surrounded  by  the  lake,  and  which  is  not  far  from  its  eastern  banks. 
It  is  the  Aria  Pains  of  the  ancients,  to  which  another  name  it  bears, 
Zarah,  has  some  resemblance.  The  lake  extends  (between  61*  and 
62*  E.long.,  and  81*  and  82*  N.  lat)  about  70  miles  from  south-south- 
west  to  north-north-easty  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  18  miles, 
except  towards  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  widens  to  moro  than 
80  miles.  In  these  wider  paria  of  the  lake  there  formerlv  existed  a 
separate  lake,  called  Dtlk-i-Teer,  which  was  divided  from  the  Hamoon 
by  an  isthmus  of  moderate  width,  but  not  many  years  ago  the  Hel- 
mund changed  its  course,  and  instead  of  carrying  its  waters  to  the 
great  lake,  it  sent  them  to  the  IMk-i-Teer,  and  the  isthmus  was  carried 
away  by  the  waters,  so  that  the  two  lakes  are  now  only  one.  The 
Dtik-i-Teer  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  thickly  studded  with  reed-topped 
islands,  its  depth  averaging -about  4  feet,  and  having  a  vexy  muddy 
bottom.  Along  ite  northern  banks  the  water  is  not  so  deep,  and  the 
reeds  aro  not  in  patches,  but  cover  the  whole  surface.  Here  and  thero 
patches  of  blue  water  appear  between  the  reeds,  but  it  is  only  towards 
the  south-west  that  there  Is  a  large  sheet  of  water  clear  of  rushes  and 
reeds.    The  water  of  the  Hamoon,  although  salt,  is  generally  used. 

The  level  country  which  surrounds  the  Hamoon  may  be  called  the 
Plain  of  Seistan  Proper.  On  the  west  It  extends  to  no  great  distance 
f^om  the  banks  of  tne  lake,  and  seems  to  be  sterUe.  On  the  north 
and  east  it  stretches  to  the  distance  of  SO  or  80  mUes,  and  to  the 
south-east  and  south  50  miles  and  more.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
flats,  with  the  exception  of  one  hill,  and  in  its  whole  extent  not  a 
stone  is  found,  except  a  few  rounded  pebbles  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 
The  soil  is  either  the  light  earth  of  the  desert^  or  the  stUl  lighter 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  riveia.  Ruins  of  andent  towns  are  traceable 
in  several  parts. 

Rivers, — All  the  rivers  which  originate  on  the  southern  and  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  that  surround  the  Plain  of  Seistan  on  the  north 
and  east)  fall  into  the  Hamoon.  They  partake  of  the  naturo  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  at  one  time  of  the  year  rushing  down  with  great  viol- 
ence, almost  black  with  mud,  and  at  others  being  either  quite  dry,  or 
flowing  in  a  dear,  languid,  and  shallow  stream.  The  largest  of  uiese 
rivers  aro  the  Helmund,  the  Khash-rood,  the  Furrah-rood,  and  the 
Adrascund.  The  jffdmund  is  noticed  in  the  article  Afohabistan 
(vol.  i.  coL  89).  When  about  15  miles  from  the  lake  it  divides  into 
several  arms  near  Khwi^eh  Ahmed.  The  Helmund,  in  the  dry  season, 
is  never  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water;  during  the  swell  it 
comes  down  witii  astonishing  rapidity,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  in  size 
to  the  Jumna.  Its  course  probably  exceeds  400  miles.  The  KhasK' 
rood  ftdls  Into  the  Ddk-i-Teer  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  new  mouth 
of  the  Helmund.  This  river  rises  m  the  lower  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Hazatureh,  and  flows  within  their  range  south-east.  It  enters 
the  plain  near  Dilaram,  and  then  runs  south-west  to  its  embouchure. 
The  course  of  the  Khash-rood  exceeds  100  miles,  but  in  summer  it  is 
nearly  dry.  The  FwroK-rood,  which  falls  into  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  old  Hamoon,  rises  likewise  in  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountains  of  Hazauroh,  towards  the  western  extromity  of  the  moun- 
tain region,  and  its  course  is  mostly  to  the  south-west  and  south.  It 
enters  the  lake  about  20  miles  south  of  Laush.  Its  course  exceeds 
100  miles.  This  river  is  nearly  dry  for  the  groater  part  of  the  year; 
water  is  however  confined  in  many  places  by  bunds  or  natural  hollows^ 
and  is  always  to  be  found  by  digging  a  few  feet  into  the  bed,  which 
is  the  case  with  most  of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia.  During  the 
spring  it  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river.    The  Adrascund,  or  Ileri-rudf 
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falls  into  the  HamooD,  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Forrah-rood,  and 
is  about  the  same  siie.  This  river  waters  the  Plain  of  Herat,  through 
which  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  rising  a  considerable  distance  east 
of  that  town.  It  afterwards  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  crosses  the 
high-road  from  Kandahar  to  Herat^  about  50  miles  south  of  the  latter. 
After  flowing  east  by  south  through  the  Plain  of  Subzawer  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  west,  but  gradually  turns  to  the  south,  jn  which  direction 
it  enters  the  Hamoon.  The  lorahim-Iooi  drains  a  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Khash-rood  and  the  Fuirah-rood,  and  terminates  in  a 
marsh. 

The  Yale  of  the  Helmimd  contains  a  fertile  strip  of  ground,  called 
the  Qurmsir,  or  hot  country,  of  about  two  miles  average  width.  It 
stretches  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  a  rich  tract,  well  culti- 
vated, and  lull  of  orchards,  in  which  the  mulberry-tree  is  very 
plentifuL  The  vales  of  the  Ehash-rood  and  Furrah-rood  contain 
numerous  inhabited  places.  Their  vales  are  traversed  by  the  wild 
hordes  of  the  Beloochees.  The  Yale  of  the  Adrasound  is  only  to  a  small 
extent  capable  of  cultivation. 

CliTtuUe. — Our  information  respecting  the  climate  of  Seistan  is  very 
scanty.  The  heat  in  summer  is  oppressive.  For  nearly  half  the  year 
a  strong  steady  wind  blows  from  the  snowy  mounteins  which  lie  to 
the  north.  This  wind  is  confined  to  a  breadth  of  about  80  miles, 
between  the  range  of  hills  west  of  the  Hamoon  and  the  town  of  Khash. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  the  days  are  very  hot,  but  the 
nights  are  generally  cold.  .  It  affects  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  parti- 
cularly by  the  dust  which  it  raises,  and  which  is  mixed  witb  particles 
of  salt.  During  the  three  months  of  the  winter  the  weather  is  very 
pleasant,  and  similar  to  that  in  the  north-west  part  of  Hindustan. 
Snow  rarely  falls  in  Seistan.  The  climate  however  is  generally 
unfavourable  to  human  life,  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  stagnant  water,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hamoon. 

ProduetwM, — ^Wheat,  rice,  and  some  coarser  grains,  are  cultivated. 
Cotton  is  extensively  raised :  the  plant  is  not  h^  the  height  of  Hke 
Indian  one,  but  it  bears  a  laige  pod.  Large  water-melons  are  raised 
in  enormous  quantities  on  the  margin  of  the  Hamoon.  The  largest 
tree  in  the  Plain  of  Seistan  Proper  is  a  prickly  pomegranate.  The 
Qurmsir  is  well  stocked  with  mulberry-trees. 

There  is  hardly  a  horse  in  the  country.  The  mortality  which 
prevails  among  them  is  generally  attributed  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  flies,  with  which  the  country  swarms  at  certain  seasons.  The 
few  horses  which  are  kept  for  stete  are  tended  with  the  greatest  care 
in  dark  stables,  from  which  th^  only  come  out  on  important  occa- 
sions, except  during  the  winter.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  Qurmsir, 
and  in  the  desert  to  the  south-east  of  Seistan  proper.  Sheep  and  goate 
constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  pastoral  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  deserts.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind.  Mules  and  asses 
are  mmierous,  and  thrive  welL  The  cattle  are  of  good  size,  and  mudi 
valued  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  more  common  wild 
animals  are  wolves,  jackals,  hyenas,  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  and 
kangaroo-rats.  The  skins  of  the  otters  are  exported  to  Bokhara.  The 
marshy  and  rocky  parts  of  the  Hamoon  shdtor  innumerable  wild 
ho^,  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  fields.  They  are  hunted  with 
trained  dogs,  which  are  large,  strong,  bold  animals.  Wild  asses  and 
deer  abound  in  the  desert  which  lies  between  the  Hamoon  and  the 
hills  west  of  it.  In  these  hills  leopards  are  met  with,  and  in  the 
desert  north  of  the  Helmund  Uiere  are  antelopes.  Water-fowl  in 
incredible  niunbers  appear  during  the  time  of  the  inundation.  Qeese, 
ducks,  and  teal  are  domesticated.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as 
well  as  in  the  Hamoon.  Mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome  during  the 
hot  season. 

Common  salt  is  the  only  mineral  which  abounds  in  Seistan.  It  is 
found  in  ^tehes  in  various  parts  of  the  desert  Saltpetre  may  be 
obtained  m  numerous  places.  The  plain  of  Furrah  is  a  saltpetre 
marsh. 

Inhabiianti. — The  country  north  of  the  Helmund  and  the  Qurmsir 
is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Ddoranees  [AroHAiriBTAv],  but  in  some 
parte  of  the  desert  it  seems  that  the  Beloochees  have  settled.  Of 
Seistan  proper  the  original  inhabitante  appear  to  have  been  Tajiks. 
Two  considerable  tribes  called  Shekrukee  and  Surbundee,  fiom  Persian 
Irak,  subsequently  settled  in  the  delte  of  the  Helmund.  The  tribes  of 
the  Beloochees,  which  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Helmimd  as 
far  as  Seistan  proper^  and  also  occupy  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Dtik-i-Teer,  formerly  lived  in  tente,  and  subsisted  by  pasturage  and 
pillage;  but  they  have  now  applied  themselves  with  industry  and 
success  to  husbandry,  and  have  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
other  tribes  of  Seisten. 

Toums. — Doothak,  which  by  Captain  ConoUy  is  called  Dua/Uuck,  in 
Seistan  proper,  contains  about  2000  houses,  and  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  much  larger  place,  which  is  oedled  Jellalabad.  Other  important 
towns  noticed  by  travellers  aro  Boaryi,  ChtUina,  and  Sekoha,  which 
appear  to  be  large  and  well-built  towns.  In  the  vale  of  the  Furrah- 
rood  two  considerable  places  are  named,  Laush  and  Furrah,  Furrah 
is  steted  to  be  a  very  large  walled  town,  with  some  commerce.  The 
most  important  places  in  the  vale  of  the  Khash-rood  seem  to  be 
Kuddeh  and  Kluuh, 

Ooverntnent. — Seistan,  as  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan, 
is  governed  by  a  haukim,  who  collects  the  revenue  and  commands  the 


mUitia,  and  a  sirdar,  who  commands  the  regular  troops.  Their 
authority  is  considerable  in  the  populous  districts,  where  the  power  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  is  not  great ;  but  among  the  Beloochees  and 
other  nomadic  tribes  their  influence  is  smalL 

Seistan  oonstituted  a  great  part  of  the  province  Aria  of  the  Persiaa 
empire;  but  as  none  of  the  great  thoroughfuee  of  Asia  traverse  this 
part,  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  stete  in  which  it  was  at 
that  time.  No  European  traveller  visited  this  country  before  1788, 
when  Qeoige  Forster,  in  his  '  Journey  firom  Bengal  to  England,'  in 
passing  along  the  road  leading  from  Kandahar  to  Herat,  travelled 
along  ito  northern  boundary.  In  1810  Captein  Christie  traversed  it 
firom  south  to  north,  departing  from  Nooshky  in  Belooohistan,  and 
pissing  through  the  lower  vale  of  the  Helmund  to  Furrah  and  Herat^ 
Evente  in  Afghanistan  in  1839  and  subsequent  years  have  somewhat 
added  to  the  information  we  possess  in  reference  to  these  oountries. 

SELBORNE.    [Hamfshirb.] 

SELBY,  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Selby,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  53*  47'  N.  lat,  l**  6'  W.  long.,  distant  14 
miles  S.  by  EL  firom  York,  181  miles  N.N.W.  fiY>m  London  by  road, 
and  175  tniles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  5109.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  York.  Selby  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,830  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  14,365. 

The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  to  Selby  for  vessels  of 
about  200  tons  burden.  An  excellent  timber  bridge  crosses  the 
Ouse,  and  opens  to  permit  vessels  to  pass.  The  town  possesses  a 
town-hall,  built  in  1825,  and  a  neat  building  for  public  meetingSj 
assemblies,  &a,  erected  in  1841.  There  is  a  fine  old  gothic  market- 
cross.  The  church  is  part  of  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  which 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068,  and  was  the  only 
mitred  abbey,  except  St.  Mary  of  York,  north  of  the  Trent  The 
church  is  a  magnificent  cruciform  structure,  about  300  feet  lon^  and 
60  feet  ¥ri#e.  The  south  transept  was  destroyed  near  the  close  of  the 
17th  century  by  the  fall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  central  tower.  The 
nave  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  arohitecture ;  the  choir  is  decorated ; 
bevond  it  is  a  very  beautiful  lady  chapeL  There  are  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independente, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  a  Free  Qrammar 
school.  Free  schools,  the  Feoffee's  school,  and  schools  supported  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodiste  and  Roman  Catholics;  also  a  mechanics 
institute  and  a  news-room.  A  oanid  from  Selby  joins  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation,  and  thus  communicates  vrith  Leeds.  There  is  a 
branch  custom-house  at  Selby,  so  that  vessels  can  proceed  direct  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Iron-  and  brass-founding,  boat-  and  barge- 
buUding,  sail-making,  the  manufacture  of  rope-  and  shoe-thread, 
brewing,  and  tonning  are  carried  on.  The  market  on  Monday  is  a 
considerable  one  for  agricultural  produce.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle, 
are  held  on  Elaster  Monday,  the  Monday  after  June  21st,  and 
October  11th;  and  a  wool  fair  on  the  flrst  three  Fridays' in  June. 
Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  Henry  L  was 
bom  at  Selby  in  1068. 

SBLEUCEDL,  a  town  of  Assyria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
and  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  Baghdad,  was  built  by 
SeleucuB  Nicator,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  extended  wings.  <Plio., 
vi.  80.)  It  became,  at  the  expense  of  Babylon,  the  most  important 
city  in  the  east ;  but  declined  in  population  after  the  foundation  of 
Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  It 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  600,000  mhabitanta.  A  republican 
institution  was  given  to  it  by  Seleucus,  which  it  retained  under  the 
Parthians.  (Tacit,  'Ann.,'  vi  42.)  It  was  burnt  by  the  Romans  in 
the  expedition  of  Tngan  into  the  east,  (Dion  Gasa.,  Ixviii  30),  and 
again  by  Lucius  Vems,  the  colleague  of  Aurelius,  at  which  time  it 
contained  500.000  inhabitant&  (Dion  Casa,  Ixxi.  2 ;  Eutrop.,  viii.  5.) 
It  was  also  taken  by  Severus  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxv.  9),  from  which  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  abandoned  by  ito  inhabitants.  Julian  found 
it  completely  deserted.  (Amm.  MaroelL,  xxiv.  5.)  The  ruins,  which 
are  described  in  Rich's  '  Residence  in  Koordisten,*  are  very  extensive. 
The  northern  and  the  southern  walls  still  remain.  In  the  area  aro 
some  heaos  of  rains,  but  the  greatest  quantity  are  outside  the  limite 
of  the  indosure  to  the  westwai^ 
SELQE.    [PisiDiA.] 

SELKIRK.    [Selkibkshire.1 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Edinbuighahire,  K  and  S.K  by  Roxburghshire,  S.  and 
S.W.  by  Dumfriesshire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  Peeblesshire.  A  small 
detached  part  of  the  county  lies  just  beyond  the  eastem  boimdary, 
entirely  surrounded  by  Roxburghshire.  The  county  lies  between 
SB""  2(y  and  65"  42'  N.  lat,  2'  48'  and  8*  18'  W.  long.  In  form  the 
county  is  very  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  south-south- 
west to  north-north-east,  28  miles;  ite  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is  16  milea  The  area  is  266  square  miles,  or 
170,803  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  7990;  in  1851  it  was 
9809.    The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Surfaee,  Bjfdrography,  Co7imvmccUion8,-^The  whole  county  is 
hilly,  but  especially  the  southern  and  western  parts,  which  are  the 
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highest^  the  direction  of  the  principal  streame  being  from  eoaih-west 
to  north-east  The  hilla  vary  in  height  from  a  few  hundred  fiset  to 
2000  feet  Windlestraw  Law  (2295  feet),  at  the  northern  extremity ; 
Blackhooae  (2870  feet) ;  Minchmoor  (2280  feet),  on  the  borders  of 
Peeblesshire;  and  Ettrick  Pen  (2200  feet),  on  the  south- west  boundary, 
are  the  only  hills  whioh  exoeed  2000  feet  in  height 

The  county  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed,  which 
crossea  it  in  the  north  from  west  to  east,  quittinjif  it  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ghda.  About  10  or  12  miles  of  its  course  Mong  to  Selkirkshire. 
The  EUriek  is  the  oounty  rirer;  it  gave  to  the  district  its  former 
name  of  Ettrick  Forest  It  rises  in'the  south-west  comer,  and  flows 
in  a  north-east  course  till  it  joins  the  Tweed  on  its  right  bank,  on  the 
east  border  of  the  county  p  its  course  is  about  30  miles.  The  Yarrow 
rises  on  the  western  border,  and  has  its  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Ettrick,  until  it  reaches  Tarrow  Ford,  where  it  turns  to  the  south- 
east and  joins  the  Ettrick  a  little  aboye  Selkirk ;  its  course  is  about 
20  miles,  including  the  lochs  of  the  Lows  and  St  Mary,  through  which 
it  flows.  The  ChlOf  which  has  the  greater  part  of  its  oonrse  in 
Edinburghshire,  and  the  Cawdor,  belong  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
oounty ;  they  flow  south-east,  and  join  the  Tweed  on  the  left  bank : 
the  Qala  on  the  border  of  the  county,  the  Cawdor  a  little  above  it 

The  principal  lochs  are  those  of  the  Lows  and  St  Mary,  separated 
from  each  other  1^  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land.  They  are  both 
expansions  of  the  Yarrow,  which  enters  the  loch  of  the  Lows  at  its 
upper  end  and  quits  that  of  St  Mary  at  its  lower  end.  The  Lows  is 
a  mile  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  70  feet  deep ; 
St  l^Ai/s  is  8  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  from  80  to  90  feet 
deep.  They  are  at  an  elsyation  of  560  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lochs  are  stored  with  pike,  perch,  and  trout  The  rivers  abound 
with  good  sahnon  and  trout,  and  contain  barbel  and  oUier  fish. 

The  principal  road  is  the  great  road  from  Carlisle  to  Edinbuigh, 
which  passes  through  Selkirk  and  Gklashiels.  A  branch  parts  from 
it  at  Selkirk,  and  passing  by  Yair  Bridge,  reunites  with  the  main  road 
at  Crosslee,  9  miles  N.  from  Selkirk.  A  road  from  Glasgow  to  Kelso 
and  Berwi(A;  crosses  Hie  county,  following  the  valley  of  the  Tweed. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway  passes  the  border  of  the  oounty 
and  has  a  station  at  Qalashiels. 

Oeotogy,  Mineralogy^  Ac — ^The  mountains  have  been  described  as 
"  one  laige  high-  bed  of  grauwacke  and  day-slate,  now  cut  by  the 
larger  streams  into  long-shaped  divisions,  and  cross-cut  by  the  smaller 
streams  to  a  less  depth,  and  into  smaller  and  rounded  divisions."  The 
hills  are  generally  ridge-shaped  and  rounded  on  the  tops,  having 
acclivities  of  from  10**  to  80°.  The  projecting  ridges  on  one  side  of 
a  valley  usually  have  a  corresponding  reoess  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
west  and  south-west  sides  of  the  transverse  or  smaller  valleys  are 
generally  the  steeper.  The  strata  for  the  most  part  dip  to  the  north- 
east, but  with  various  degrees  of  inclination.  At  New  House  Lynns, 
7  miles  above  Selkirk,  the  rocks  which  form  the  bank  of  the  Ettrick 
rise  to  a  surprising  height  perpendicularly;  both  here  and  at  Newark 
on  the  Tarrow  the  strata  are  remarkably  curved.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  towards  Peeblesshire,  extensive  strata  of  porphyry 
are  found  alternating  with  thin  strata  of  slate  and  granite.  Shell* 
marl  occurs  abundantly  near  Qalashiels,  and  was  extensively  used  for 
manure,  until  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  lime.  Qranite  and 
whinstone  are  abundant 

SoUf  AffrietUture,  Ac — The  arable  land  of  the  oounty  lies  on  an 
elevation  of  from  280  to  800  feet :  none  of  it  therefore  is  the  best  as 
to  dimate.  Wheat  abounds  in  the  lower  districts,  and  has  been 
raised,  at  the  height  of  700  feet,  to  what  would  be  called  a  good 
crop  in  the  Lothians ;  and  considerably  higher,  near  to  the  head  of 
Ettrick,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  and  clover  hay  thrive  in  regular  rota^ 
tion.  ('  New  Stsftistical  Account  of  Scotland.')  The  soil  is  light  and 
dry,  and  the  harvest  comparatively  early.  The  quantity  of  land 
constantly  under  tillage  is  small,  the  dampness  of  the  climate  rendering 
the  county  more  appropriate  for  pasturage. 

The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  Teeswater  breed.  Highland  cattle  are 
also  grazed  on  the  hills.  Black-£ioed  sheep  are  resred  on  the  high 
pastursges,  where  they  are  found  to  thnve  best  Cheviots  and 
Leicesters  have  been  introduced.  Considerable  attention  is  psid  to 
breeding.  The  most  improved  modes  of  culture  and  the  best  imple- 
ments have  been  introduced.  The  houses  of  the  tenants  have  generally 
been  rebuilt  in  better  situations  and  in  better  style  than  befora  The 
food  and  clothing  of  the  people  have  been  both  oonsiderably  improved. 
The  banks  of  the  streams  are  generally  well-wooded,  and  often 
picturesque.  Planting  has  been  considerably  extended.  The  indigenous 
wood  is  chiefly  oak  (out  down  periodically  for  the  bark),  ash,  elder, 
birch,  elm,  hazel,  hawthorn,  mountain-ash,  fto. 

DivitioM,  TownSf  Ac — ^The  county  contains  nine  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes.  Of  these  only  two,  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  are  wholly  induded 
in  the  county.    The  only  towns  are  Selkirk  and  (Hlashiels. 

Selkirk,  a  royal  burgh  and  market-town,  and  the  county  town,  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ettrick,  86  miles  S.S.E.  from  Edinbuigh. 
The  population  in  1861  was  8314.  In  the  middle  ages  Selkirk  was  a 
town  of  some  importance.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  English  soon 
after  the  battle  oi  Flodden,  and  in  the  dvil  war  of  Charles  L  Montrose 
was  here  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Covenanters  under  David  Ledy 
in  1645.  Selkirk  has  one  prindpal  street^  expanding  in  one  part  into 
a  triangular  market-place^  with  a  conspicuous  public  well  in  the  centre^ 


The  town  contains  many  good  houses.  The  parish  church  is  in  tl^e 
town ;  and  there  are  two  chapels  for  United  Awsbyterians,  and  one 
each  for  the  fVee  church,  the  Independents,  and  the  EpisoopiJians. 
The  town-hell  has  a  spire  110  feet  high.  Close  to  the  town  are  flour- 
miUs,  some  stocking^looms,  a  fulling-^11,  and  a  small  tan-yard.  There 
is  A  scnallr  prison  for  the  burgh  and  county.  In  the  town  are  the 
parochial  school,  the  Burgh  school,  two  endowed  schools,  a  savings 
bank,  a  parochial  library,  two  subscription  libraries,  and  a  reading- 
room. 

Qoluihidi,  a  considerable  manufacturing  town,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oala,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  about  6  miles 
N.K  from  Selkirk,  and  88  miles  a  from  Edinburgh  by  the  Hawick 
railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  9918.  A  bridge  over  the  Oala 
connects  the  town  with  the  village  of  Buckholmside  in  Roxburghshire. 
The  church  is  a  pothio  building  of  considerable  size ;  and  there  are 
two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  the  fVee  Church 
and  the  Independcntei  Part  of  the  town  is  included  in  the  burgh  of 
barony  of  Qalashiels.  There  are  the  parochial  ^hool ;  a  subscription 
school ;  two  libraries,  a  reading-room,  and  a  savings  buik.  Qalashiels 
has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  tihe  most 
considerable  of  the  kmd  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  For  a  considerable 
period  coarse  cloths  were  chiefly  made,  such  as  are  worn  by  shepherds 
and  mechanics,  popularly  known  as  '  Qalashiels  grays ;'  flne  broad- 
cloths are  now  produced ;  and  a  hall  has  been  established  for  the  sale 
of  the  various  fabricsi 

HitHory  and  Antiqmtiei, — This  part  of  Scotland  appears  to  have 
belonged  originallv  to  the  QadenL  On  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria.  At  this  time  it 
was  a  forest,  and  had  few  settled  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of 
the  CatraU  [Roxbubohbhire],  there  are  very  few  British  or  Roman 
remainsL  Near  the  south-eastern  border  are  a  few  hill-forts,  with  a 
square  Roman  camp  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  there  are  traces  of  two 
camps  and  of  a  Roman  road  in  Qalashiels  parish.  After  the  cession 
of  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  the 
Scottish  kings  had  a  residence  at  Selkirk.  It  was  probably  established 
as  a  oounty  before  the  death  of  Alexander  IL  It  belonged  in  the  15th 
century  to  the  Douglases.  In  1508  the.  hereditary  dierifidom  was 
granted  to  Murray  of  Falahill,  whose  descendants  h<dd  it  till  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions.  Several  castles  were  erected  in 
this  coun^ :  there  was  one  at  Selkirk  early  in  the  12th  century,  which 
was  occasionally  used  as  a  royal  residence ;  and  near  it  was  another 
castle,  called  (5ldwaric;  but  of  neither  of  them  is  there  now  any 
remains.  The  ruins  of  Oakwood  and  Newark  (that  is.  New-work,  as 
distinguished  from  Old-work),  both  near  Selkirk,  are  yet  standing. 

SUUittiet:  Rdiffiout  Worihip  and  Education, —  According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  the  oountv  15  places 
of  worship,  of  which  5  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  5  to  tiie 
Free  Church,  2  to  United  Presbyterians,  and  1  each  to  Independents^ 
Qlassites,  and  the  Evangelical  Union.  The  number  of  sittings  pro* 
vided  in  10  of  these  places  of  worship  was  8418.  Of  day  schooU  there 
were  24,  of  which  15  were  public  schools  with  946  scholars,  and  9 
private  schools  with  892  scholars.  There  were  eleven  Sabbatii  sdiools 
with  711  scholarSL 

Savingt  Bank. — In  1858  the  county  possessed  one  savings  bank,  at 
Selkirk.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  Noven^ber  20th  1853 
was  620811 11$.  td. 

SELLES-SURrCHER.    [Loib-xt-Chxb.] 

SELMAS.    rPxiisiA.1 

SELSBY.    [Su&SEX.] 

SEMKNDRLA.    [Sibvia.] 

SEMISOPOTSHNY.    [Aleutian  Islakd&] 

SEMLIN  (Zemlin,  Zimonig),  a  fortified  town  in  the  Austrian  Military 
Frontier,  is  situated  in  44'*  50'  N.  Ut,  20*'  25'  E.  long.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  its  confluence  with  the  Save,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  mountain  oppoeite  to  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Belgrade,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Save.  It  consists  of  the  inner  town  and  the 
suburb  Fransensthal,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  phiefly 
Serbs  and  Qreeks^  with  a  few  Qermans,  Jews,  and  gipsies.  In  the 
inner  town  there  are  some  good  streets  with  stone  houses,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  by  no  means  a  well-built  placsi  The  gipsies  live  in  a 
wretched  quarter.  There  are  five  Catholic  and  two  Qreek  churches, 
a  synsgogue,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Semlin  is  the  seat  of  a  Qreek 
protopapas,  and  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict It  is  the  chief  point  of  oommunication  between  the  Austrian 
and  Turkish  dominions,  and  contains  the  greatest  quarantine  establial^ 
ment  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  the 
great  market-place^  where  two  rows  of  palisades  used  to  separate  the 
dealers,  to  prevent  any  hasardous  communication ;  but  the  strictness 
of  the  quarantine  regulations  have  been  in  recent  years  greatly  relaxed. 
There  are  many  shops  in  the  towxL  The  transit  trade  is  very  import- 
antL  The  exports  to  Turkey,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia  are  woollen* 
cloths^  porcelain,  and  glass ;  the  imports  from  Turkey  are  cotton-yam, 
Morocco  leather,  har&skins,  lamb-skins^  honey,  and  meerschaum  pipes. 

S^MUR.    [C6ts-d'0r.] 

SENECA  FAIiLS  and  LAKE.    [Nxw  Yobk,  State  of] 

SENEQAL  is  the  name  of  a  large  river  in  Western  Africa,  which 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  emboudiures  between  15**  50'  and  16**  80 
N.  lat.    It  is  the  largest  river  of  Senegambia,  and  with  its  tributaries 
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dnuns  nearly  half  tbe  nirface  of  that  oountiy.  The  largest  of  its 
branohes  are  the  Ba  Woolima  and  the  Ba  Fing.  The  last-mentioned 
rirer,  which  is  considered  the  principal  branch,  rises,  aooording  to  the 
Btatement  of  Mollien,  near  10*  8(y  N.  lat,  10**  45'  W.  long.,  in  the 
monntain  range  which  incloses  the  elevated  table^land  of  Foota  Jallon 
on  the  south.  The  Ba  Fing  flows  first  from  north  to  south,  but  it 
soon  turns  eastward,  and  passes  at  a  little  distance  to  the  south  of 
Timbo,  the  oapital  of  Foota  Jallon.  Soon  afterwards  it  runs  north, 
and  in  tbat  direction  it  traverses  the  south-eastei-n  portion  of  the  plain 
of  Foota  JaUon.  After  a  course  of  hardly  more  than  80  miles  it  enters 
tbe  mountains  which  divide  Foota  Jallon  fW>m  the  Wilderness  of 
Jallon  Kadoo.  The  Ba  Fing  ia  joined  by  some  lar^i^e  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Furkooma  runs  more  than  150  miles.  The  course  of  the 
Ba  Fing  to  its  junction  with  the  Woolima  exceeds  400  miles.  The 
other  great  branch  of  the  Senegal,  the  Ba  Woolima,  rises  above  360 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Ba  King,  to  the  north-east,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  range  which  separates  Seneffambia  from 
Stidan,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  or 
Quorra,  near  18*  N.  lat,  6*  40'  W.  long.  Its  course  is  first  to  the 
north-west^  and  then  nearly  west,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains,  until  it  joins  the  Ba  Fing,  after  having  run  more  tban  800  miles. 
From  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the  Kokorro,  which  exceeds  200  miles 
in  length.  The  union  of  the  Ba  Fing  with  the  Ba  Woolima  takes 
place  near  14*  10'  N.  lat,  10*  80'  W.  long.,  and  from  this  place  the 
river  is  called  Senegal.  About  15  miles  below  the  union  of  its 
brunches,  the  Senegal  contains  a  cataract,  called  the  Feloo  Falls, 
which,  accord iDg  to  the  statement  of  Qolberry,  is  80  fcet  high.  In 
this  part  the  river  runs  north-west,  but  it  soon  turns  to  the  west,  and, 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  miles  below  Feloo  Falls,  it  is  joined  from 
the  south  by  the  Ba  Faleme,  which  flows  more  than  100  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth  during  the  rainy 
season.  On  leaving  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country  of  Sene- 
gambia,  the  Senegal  enters  a  plain  which  extends  to  its  very  embou- 
chures. In  this  plain  its  coiurse  is  first  to  the  north-west  and 
afterwards  to  the  west.  In  this  part  its  course  is  extremely  tortuous, 
the  windings  of  the  river  being  so  numerous  as  to  make  its  course 
double  the  length  which  it  would  have  if  it  ran  in  a  straii^ht  line.  In 
that  part  of  its  course  which  lies  to  the  west,  the  Senegal  divides  into 
two  large  arms,  which  reunite  after  having  been  separated  for  a 
distance  ezoeediog  100  miles.  These  two  arms  inclose  two  islands, 
called  Bilbos  and  Morfil,  which  have  an  average  width  of  six  miles, 
and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river. 
The  northern  or  principal  arm  preserves  the  name  of  Senegal,  and  the 
southern  is  called  Morfil,  or  the  River  of  Elephants'  Teotb,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  elephants  which  are  said  to  live  on  its  banks. 
After  the  two  arms  of  the  Senegal  have  reunited,  it  fiows  chiefly  in 
one  channel  for  more  than  60  miles,  but  in  approaching  the  sea  it 
divides,  near  Faf,  into  two  anna,  which  afterwards  reunite.  The 
smaller  of  these  two  arms  is  called  the  SagueraL  The  principal 
arm  divides  again  within  six  miles  of  tiie  sea.  The  laiger 
braneh,  or  the  proper  Senegal,  turns  south  by  west,  and,  flowing 
nearly  parallel  to  the  beach,  gradually  approaches  the  sea.  Between 
the  river  and  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  nearly 
level,  and  covered  with  sand :  it  is  called  the  Point  of  Barbary, 
and  gradually  diminishes  in  width,  so  that  opposite  the  island  and 
town  of  St.  LiOuis  it  is  less  than  800  yards  across.  About  five  miles 
.  farther  south  it  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  tract  of 
land  inclosed  by  the  Senegal  and  Sa;^uerai  consists  of  many  islands, 
two  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  separated  from  ono 
another  by  an  arm  which  branches  off  from  the  Saguend  and  joins 
the  Senegal  The  northern  island  is  called  Bequio,  and  the  southern 
Bifeche.  These  islands  are  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  In  the 
wet  season  a  great  portion  of  them  is  laid  under  water.  The  course 
of  the  Senegal,  as  fkr  as  it  runs  southward,  is-  nearly  40  miles  long; 
but  its  waters  in  few  places  run  in  one  channel,  the  middle  of  the 
river  being  occupied  by  a  string  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  several 
miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width. 
A  bar  has  been  formed  acrotu  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which  tiiere 
is  very  little  water,  except  at  one  place,  where  the  cunrents  have  forced 
a  passsge  through  the  sands :  this  is  called  the  Pass  of  the  Bar :  it  is 
generally  about  250  yards  wide  and  15  feet  deep,  but  these  dimensions 
are  subject  to  change.  Only  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  can  pass 
through  this  entrance  of  the  river,  as  the  surplus  is  necessary  for  the 
pitching  of  the  vessels  which  is  produced  by  the  strong  swell  of  the 
sea.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  formerly  two  miles  farther  south 
than  it  is  at  present.  In  1812  an  unusually  extensive  inundation 
opened  the  present  mouth  through  the  narrow  sands  of  the  Point  of 
Barbary;  and  the  old  mouth  was  almost  enturely  filled  up  with  sand. 

As  a  navigable  river  the  Senegal  is  fkr  inferior  to  the  Gambia ;  for 
the  Gambia  has  no  such  obstacles  at  its  mouth,  and  the  Senegal  is 
much  inferior  to  it  in  depth,  and  bo  full  of  ri^oals  that  it  cannot  be 
navigaied  by  large  river-barges  in  the  dry  season.  The  ascent  of  the 
Senegal  is  only  practicable  in  the  wet  season,  and  even  then  the  voyage 
is  slow  and  tedious,  partly  on  account  of  the  ntpidity  of  the  current, 
and  partly  beoanse  of  the  numerous  windings.  The  river  begins  to  rise 
some  weeks  after  the  rains  have  set  in,  generally  in  the  first  week  of 
June;  sometimes  it  attains  the  height  of  40  feet  above  its  lowest 
)e?el  at  Bakel,  but  lower  down  it  does  not  rise  so  high.    It  attains  ite 


highest  level  in  the  month  of  August,  and  begins  to  fall  aboat  the 
middle  of  September.  In  November  or  the  beginning  of  December  it 
again  enters  its  bed.  The  inundations  produced  by  we  rise  appear  to 
be  most  extensive  along  the  lower  part  of  its  oourte,  espeoiidly  where 
the  islands  of  Bilbos  ami  Morfil  occur. 

SENEQAMBLA  is  a  term  adopted  by  geographers  to  indicate  a  part 
of  the  weetem  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  but  it  has  not  always  been 
applied  to  the  same  extent  of  country.  Originally  it  was  only  used 
to  indicate  the  ooontries  which  lie  between  the'  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
from  the  names  of  which  two  rivers  the  term  has  been  composed,  or 
rather,  only  the  tract  between  the  European  establishments  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers,  for  the  country  itself  was  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  Europe  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy.  It  is  true 
that  this  part  of  the  African  coast  was  visited  by  Hanno,  the  Cartha- 
ginian admiral,  and  that  it  was  again  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  iu 
the  15th  century,  between  1444  and  1469.  [Africa,  vol  i.,  cols.  10 J, 
107.)  The  Portuguese  also  formed  several  oommercial  establishments 
near  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  but  they  were  neglected  after 
the  route  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  di«oovered  by  Vasoo  de  Qama 
(1497).  The  F^nch  and  the  Engli^  next  tried  to  get  a  footing  there, 
and  the  French  acquired  the  Senegal  about  1675,  and  the  English  the 
Gambia  in  1686.  They  formed  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers,  and  their  merchants  began  to  trade  on  the  banks,  forming 
depdts  for  their  goods  at  certain  places.  The  remotest  French  oom- 
mercial establishment  was  at  St  Joseph,  or  Makannah,  not  very  far 
below  the  Feloo  Falls,  and  the  English  advanced  by  degrees  to 
Baraconda,  some  miles  below  the  last  rapids  of  the  Gambia.  In  the 
year  1788,  an  association  was  fosmed  in  London  for  promoting  the 
disoovery  of  the  hiterior  parts  of  Africa.  The  year  before,  the 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  had  been  made  for  the  negro  slaves  who 
had  obtained  their  freedom  in  the  West  Indies.  Since  that  period 
the  interior  of  Western  Africa  has  been  explored  by  several  travellers, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Houghton  in  1790-91,  Winterbottom  in 
1794,  and  Mungo  Park  in  1795-97  and  in  1805.  After  the  peaoe  of 
1814,  the  British  government  sent  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  trade  between  the  countries  on  the  Joliba  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Gambia.  Though. this  expedition  did  not  accomplish 
its  object,  it  traversed  a  great  part  of  Senegambia  in  different 
directions  (between  1817  and  1820),  and  collected  much  interesting 
information.  Denham  and  Clapperton  succeeded  in  penetrating 
from  Tripoli,  through  the  Great  Desert,  to  Bomou  in  S6dan, 
whence  they  advanced  as  far  westward  as  Sackatu  (uear  6*  K  long.). 
Before  these  journeys  were  accomplished,  Laing  set  out  (1822)  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  reached  the  town  of  Timbo.  The  fVsooh  also 
commenced  to  explore  these  countries.  Mollien,  departing  (1816) 
from  St.  Louii,  traversed  the  whole  country  between  the  month  of 
the  river  Senegal  and  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  crossing  the  routes 
of  the  British  travellers.  He  went  as  far  as  Timbo.  cSdlll^,  in  his 
great  journey,  traversed  the  country  between  the  river  Nufies  and 
Sierra  Leone  in  1827,  and  after  having  passed  the  Ba  Fing,  or 
Senegal,  not  far  from  its  source,  reached  Timbuctoo,  and  returned 
to  Europe  by  the  Great  Desert,  and  throu:<h  the  empire  of  Marocco. 

By  these  numerous  journeys,  a  tolerably  exact  notion  has  been 
obtained  of  the  natural  features  and  productive  powers  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Africa  which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  whose 
mouths  are  found  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Senegal  (16**  80' 
N.  lat)  and  the  island  of  Sherboro  (7''  80'  N.  lat).  These  countries 
may  be  regarded  as  separated  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern 
and  larger  of  which  may  be  called  Senegambia,  and  the  southern  and 
smaller  part  Sierfa  Leone.  The  dividing-line  between  these  two 
oountriee  begins  at  Cape  Verga,  whence  it  extends  in  an  east-north- 
east  direction  to  the  souroes  of  the  river  Nuftos,  and  thence  eastward 
to  those  of  the  rivers  Rio  Grande  and  Gambia.  Towards  the  east 
Senegambia  is  supposed  to  comprehend  all  the  countries  drained  by 
the  numerous  upper  branches  of  the  Senegal,  and  to  extend  to  the 
high  land  which  separates  them  from  the  oountries  on  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Joliba.  A  continuous  ridge  of  high  land  extends  along 
the  noiihem  side,  and  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Ba  Woolima,  or 
eastern  braneh  of  the  Senegal,  fh>m  its  souroe  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ba  Fing,  or  western  brandi ;  and  this  ridge  constitutes  the  north- 
eastern boundarr  of  Senegambia.  Farther  west  the  valley  of  the 
river  Senegal,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  northern  country  belonging 
to  Senegambia.  The  Atlantie  Ocean  washes  its  western  shores,  con- 
stituting a  coast-line  which,  probably  exoeeds  a  thousand  mUes  in 
length.  The  countries  inclosed  within  these  boundaries  cover  an  area 
exceeding  200,000  square  miles. 

Smface, — Senegambia  comprehends  a  lower  and  a  higher  country. 
The  lower  oonntry  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  the  higher 
extends  over  the  interior.  Though  the  higher  region  is  generally  the 
more  fertile  and  more  populous,  the  several  parts  of  both  regions 
diflbr  greatly  in  fertility. 

TK»  Counify  between  ike  Senegal  and  Oambia, — The  valley  of  the 
Lower  Senegid  oonsists  properiy  of  the  bottom  which  extends  along 
its  oourse  on  both  sidee  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  Bakel  It  u 
subject  to  inundations  during  the  rainy  season,  during  which  the 
river  in  some  pkces  rises  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level  In  some 
places  this  bottom  is  perhaps  not  more  than  5  or  6  miles  wide,  bnt  In 
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others  it  spreada  out  to  15  or  even  20  miles.  As  the  subsoil  consists 
of  A  light  sand,  which  is  covered  with  slluvial  matter,  it  opposes  little 
resLrtanoe  to  the  mpid  current  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  Senegal 
Anequently  divides  its  water8»  and  forms  arms  which  again  reunite. 
These  arms  of  the  river,  called  'marigots,'  are  almost  countless  on  the 
southern  hanks  of  the  river  west  of  13"  W.  long.  The  whole  bottom 
is  of  great  fertility.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  covered  with  forests, 
mainly  consisting  of  trees  of  immense  size,  which  occupy  the  greatest 
part  of  it»  the  cultivated  places  being  neither  numerous  nor  extensive, 
though  they  yield  rich  crops  of  tioe,  millet^  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
The  population  is  small  in  number. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  that  of  the  Gambia,  and 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  lies  Cape  Verd  (14**  iX}'  N.  lat),  a 
wide  projecting  promontory.  Its  western  extremity  is  a  mass  of  rocks 
of  moderate  elevation  and  volcanic  origin.  In  its  character  it  greatly 
rcdemblea  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  which  are  nearly  600  miles  from  it 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  northern  descent  of  this  isolated  mass  is 
rather  steep,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  are  two  hills  rising  about 
600  feet  above  the  sea:  they  are  called  'mamelles/  or  paps,  and  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  mariners.  The  central  parts  of  this  tract  have  a 
moderately  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  cotton, 
millet,  and  French  beans.  The  uncultivated  districts  are  used  as 
pasture-grounds  for  cattle,  or  are  covered  with  briars.  This  small 
tract  contains  about  10.000  inhabitants. 

The  country  between  Cape  Verd  and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
greatly  resembles  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  extends  from  that 
river  northward  to  the  Bay  of  Aiguio.  Along  the  sea  there  is  a  low 
sandy  beach,  lined  with  sandbanks,  on  which  there  is  so  little  water 
that  it  cannot  be  approached  by  the  smallest  boat  The  country 
adjacent  to  the  shores  is  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  fine  loose  sand, 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  travel  across,  except  where  it  has  been 
covered  and  consolidated  by  the  sea  daring  the  flood.  It  is  destitute 
of  vegetation.  During  the  rainy  season  the  soil  is  drenched  with 
water,  and  during  the  dty  season  is  subject  to  dense  fogs  and  heavy 
dew^,  which  fall  at  sunset,  and  moisten  and  penetrate  like  the  drissiing 
rains  of  Europe.  But  no  stream  of  running  water  is  formed  by  this 
abundant  moistura.  This  flat  sterile  tract  occupies  the  whole  coact  to 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the  back  of  it  rises 
an  unbroken  ridge  of  sandy  downs,  which  are  likewise  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  low  grounds  farther  east  are  almost  entirely  covered 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  tbe  dry  season  a  great 
portion  of  the  swamps  is  dried  up,  and  as  the  alluvial  soil  is  of  great 
fertility,  it  produces  rice  and  indigo,  with  large  quantities  of  mandioc 
and  yams. 

The  country  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape 
Verd  and  the  month  of  the  river  Qambia,  has  a  coast-line  which  is 
well  defined,  but  does  not  extend  in  a  straight  line.  •  It  is  also  broken 
by  several  waterooursesw  The  low  beach  is  covered  with  mangrove- 
trees.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  beach  to  the  distance  of 
80  or  40  miles.  Tbe  whole  tract,  in  its  natural  state,  is  covered  with 
tall  forest-trees,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  under  culUvation, 
producing  rice^  maiae,  and  mUlet  in  abundance.  The  cattle  which 
pasture  on  the  cleared  grounds  are  of  great  sise.  All  these  products, 
together  with  pigs  and  poultry,  are  taken  from  these  parts  to  the 
French  and  English  settlements,  especially  to  Qoree.  There  are  several 
small  harbours  on  this  ooast.  This  part  of  Sensgambia  probably 
contains  from  300,000  to  400,000  inhabitants. 

To  the  east  of  the  countries  hitherto  noticed  lies  the  table-land  of 
the  Jaloofs,  which  is  of  great  extent,  occupying  the  whole  country 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal  and  Qambia  from  18**  to  l^"  W.  long. 
The  interior  of  this  vast  region  has  not  been  visited  by  travellers,'  and 
appears  to  be  only  inhabited  by  some  wandering  tribes  during  the 
rainy  season,  on  account  of  the  pasturss  which  are  found  there  at  that 
time.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  the  deoUvitiss  of  the  elevated 
ground  approach  very  near  to  the  river.  Travellers  have  observed 
that  the  surface  of  these  declivities  is  almost  entirely  oovered  with  a 
reddish  sand,  which  absorbs  abundauce  of  moisture  without  aoquiring 
the  least  degree  of  fertility.  Still  there  occur  some  tracts  of  moderate 
extent  which  are  inclosed  by  higher  grounds,  in  which  the  waters  of 
the  rainy  season  collect,  and  give  to  the  sand  a  mixture  of  mc^d 
which  so  far  fertilises  these  tracts  that  millet  can  be  cultivated  on 
them.  In  these  depressions  villages  are  situated,  but  only  at  great 
distances  from  each  other.  Water  is  obtained  from  welUi,  which  vary 
from  20  to  80  yards  in  depth.  In  some  plaoes  large  forests  of  acacias 
are  found.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  inhospitable  region  is  the 
north-eastern  declivity,  where  the  suriaee  is  much  less  level,  and  in 
many  places  interspersed  with  high  hills  and  short  ridges,  between 
which  there  are  many  tracts  of  oonsiderablB  extant,  on  which  millet, 
cotton,  and  indigo  are  oultlvated.  On  the  paitarea  whioh  occur  in 
these  tracts  large  herds  of  oattla  are  fed.  Kear  the  only  two  rivers 
by  which  this  region  is  drained,  the  fialdi  and  Ouiloom,  largo 
tracts  are  covered  by  ferruginous  rooks,  but  the  inhabitants  have 
turned  them  to  acoount,  having  in  many  i^aoes  furnaoes  to  smelt 
them  for  the  purpose  of  extraotlng  the  iron.  This  part  of  the  table* 
land,  though  much  less  fertile  than  the  adjaosnt  valley  of  the  BenegiJy 
appears  to  be  no  less  populous^ 

South-east  of  the  table-land  of  the  Jaloofs  begins  the  higher  country, 
which  does  not  however  immediately  rise  into  monntaini,  but  the 


western  districts  consist  of  numerous  hills  and  short  ridges^  rising  to 
a  moderate  elevation.  A  range  of  mountains  which  runs  slong  the 
western  banks  of  the  Ba  Faleme  may  be  considersd  as  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country.  The  hills,  consisting 
mostly  of  ferruginous  rocks,  from  whioh  iron  is  extracted,  are  for  the 
most  part  thinly  covered  with  low  stunted  wood,  little  of  which  is  fit  for 
anytbmg  but  fuel  The  valleys  and  level  grounds  which  are  inclosed 
by  these  hills  are  mostly  cleared  for  cultivation.  The  beds  of  numerous 
torrents  intersect  the  valleys  in  every  direction  :  they  are  dry  in  the 
dry  season,  but  during  the  rains  they  conduct  the  water  which  is 
collected  on  the  high  grounds  to  the  Faleme  and  Qambia.  Towards 
the  source  of  the  Faleme  the  countiy,  though  more  elevated,  is  much 
less  broken,  and  thei*e  occur  some  extensive  plains,  which  are  partly 
covered  with  woods  and  partly  with  jungles  of  bamboo.  A  very  small 
part  of  them  is  cultivated,  and  they  are  the  haunts  of  wild  beastsi 
especially  of  elephants  and  lions.  MUlet,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo 
are  cultivated.  Numerous  tamarinds,  boababs,  and  other  fruit-trees 
are  scattered  over  the  valleys,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  very 
picturesque.  The  inhabitants  are  tolerably  rich,  which  is  partly  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  most  frequented  commercial  road  between 
Stidan  and  the  European  establishments  on  the  coast  passes  through 
this  region. 

The  mountain  region  extends  over  the  western  portion  of  Sene* 
gambia,  including  all  the  countries  situated  on  and  between  the 
numerous  rivers  which,  by  their  confluence,  form  the  Senegal.  This 
region  appears  to  be  surrounded  on  the  south,  east,  and  norUi  by  a 
continued  range  of  mountains.  The  inclosed  region  seems  to  be  occupied 
by  rocky  ridges,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  iron-stone  and  slate, 
with  a  very  thin  covering.  In  the  valleys,  which  in  some  parts  are 
extensile,  a  good  deal  of  alluvial  soil  is  found ;  and  in  these  plaoes 
millet,  maize,  and  other  grains  are  cultivated.  On  the  southern 
district  is  a  wilderness,  which  extends  upwards  of  100  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  This  region  is  rich  in 
metals.  Excellent  iron  is  obtained  by  the  negroes  from  the  iron- 
stone ;  and  there  are  several  places  where  gold  in  considerable  quan« 
titles  is  ooUected. 

The  Valley  qf  th>s  Gambia  and  the  CouiUry  south  qf  it* — The  country 
situated  immeidiately  on  the  bauks  of  the  Qambia,  as  far  as  PisaniSi 
consiits  of  a  Isvel  alluvial  tract  extending  about  two  miles  from  the 
river.  It  is  subject  to  annual  inundations  during  the  rains.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  swampy,  or  covered  with  mangrove-trees ;  in  other  places 
the  ground  has  been  cleared,  and  is  cultivated  with  rice.  At  the 
back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  river  when  swollen  by  the  rains.  The  soil  is  vexy 
various.  Though  often  sandy,  it  is  rather  fertile  ;  but  sometimes  it 
consists  of  a  bard  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  small  quartz  pebbles,  and 
is  of  indifferent  quality.  Baobabs,  tamai'inds,  and  rhamnus  lotus,  and 
other  fruit-trees  are  grown  in  several  places ;  but  the  principal  objects 
of  cultivation  in  the  cleared  grounds  are  mandioo^  mai^e,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  French  beans. 

The  coast-line  between  Cape  St.  Mary,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
Qambia,  and  Cape  Yerga,  is  extremely  low,  and  is  intersected  by 
numerous  channels,  which  form  many  islands.  It  is  said  that  the 
space  between  the  Qambia  and  Nuftee  is  occupied  by  an  arcbipi*lago 
of  low  islands,  but  the  mud  banks  which  surround  these  islands 
towards  the  open  sea  are  so  dangerous  to  large  vessels  that  a  part  of 
the  coast  between  the  river  Compoonee  and  the  lUo  Qrande  has  never 
been  surveyed,  and  is  laid  down  on  our  maps  at  random.  Though 
these  islands  do  not  contain  fresh  water,  they  are  not  only  inhabited 
but  populous.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  use  the  palm-wine  as  a 
substitute  for  water.  They  cultivate  some  roots  and  rice,  but  chiefly 
occupy  themselves  with  making  salt,  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  theee  parts  of  Africa,  as  all  the  salt  consumed  in  Sddan  is  either 
obtained  from  the  Sahara  or  from  this  coast.  This  low  archipelago 
constitutes  the  outer  edge  of  a  level  and  low  country,  whioh  extends 
to  a  great  distance  inland.  It  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  composed 
of  alluvial  soil,  and  the  large  rivers  which  traverse  it  divide  into 
many  arms,  several  of  which  reach  the  sea,  whilst  others  reunite.  The 
whole  country  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is  of  great  fertility, 
but  in  general  is  very  little  cultivated.  In  some  places  there  are  forests 
from  which  supplies  of  timber  are  obtained,  and  savannaa  which 
serve  as  posture-ground  for  large  herds  of  cattle. 

At  the  back  of  this  low  pUun,  between  14'*  30'  and  IS*"  W.  long., 
lies  a  more  elevated  country,  constituting  a  kind  of  second  terrace. 
Its  surface  is  slightly  undulating.  The  soil  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  has  a  oonsidei'able  degree  of  fertility.  The  inhabitants 
cultivate  rice,  millet,  and  maioe^  with  cotton,  indigo,  and  several  roots 
and  fruiVtrees.  Large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  kept» 
and  poultry  and  bees  are  extensively  reared.  Honey  and  wax  are 
great  objects  of  trade. 

The  mountain  range  south  of  the  Qambia  begins  a  little  west  of 
13**  W.  lonc^  The  valleys  in  this  district  have  a  fertile  soil,  but  cul- 
tivation is  not  much  attended  to.  Between  the  Qambia  and  Rio 
Qrande  the  mountain  ridgee  appear  to  approach  IS*"  W.  long.,  but 
south  of  the  last-mentioned  river  they  do  not  pass  much  to  the  webt 
of  14^  W.  long.,  except  that  a  ridge  approaches  the  river  not  far  from 
Kade.  These  mountains,  which  are  called  the  Tangui  and  the  Badet 
mountains,  are  very  little  known.     Their   elevation  seems   to 
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oonfliderable,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  rim  aboTe  the  Ime  of  trees.  The 
mouDtaina  are  moetly  bare,  their  surface  oonsisting  of  iron-stone, 
grayish  ashes,  and  veUow  sand ;  in  some  places  thev  ^hibit  traces  of 
volcanic  action.  The  valleys  are  ooTered  with  large  trees.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  herdncnen. 

The  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon  consists  properly  of  a  plain  of  con- 
siderable extent,  surrounded  by  higher  grounds,  and  chiefly  by  lofty 
mountains.  From  north  to  south  it  extends  about  80  miles,  and 
perhaps  still  more  from  east  to  west.  The  surface  is  diversified  by 
gentle  hills.  The  elevation  of  this  plain  can  hardly  be  less  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  mountains  which  inclose  it  on  the  south, 
and  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Kong  Mountains,  are  the 
sources  of  the  Ba  Fing,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Senegal,  and  the 
waters  issuing  from  them  run  above  a  thousand  miles  before  they 
reach  the  sea.  This  river  forms  many  rapids  in  its  course.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  plain  is  converted  into  a  temporaiy  lake  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  but  this  is  veiy  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
rice,  which  is  extensively  cultivated.  Indian  com  is  also  grown,  but 
millet,  to  the  growth  of  which  humidity  }b  not  favourable,  is  seldom 
seen.  Changes,  papaw-treee,  and  bananas  are  abundant,  and  there  are 
many  large  forest-trees.  •  Cattle  are  numerous.  This  is  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  the  most  populous  part  of  Senegambia.  The  inhabitants 
derive  considerable  advantages  from  the  commercial  road  through 
their  country,  which  connects  the  countries  south  of  the  JoUba  with 
Sierra  Leone. 

JUver9. — Besides  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  [Oahbia  Coloht  ;  Sbnb- 
qal],  which  are  the  lugest  rivers  of  Senegambia,  the  country  south 
of  the  Gambia  is  drained  by  two  rivers,  which  are  navigated  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  tiieir  mouth :  these  are  the  Rio  Qrande 
and  the  Nutiez,  or  Kakoondee.  The  Rio  Qrande  is  stated  to  originate 
on  the  western  declivity  of  a  range  of  mountains,  the  waters  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  which  form  the  most  remote  branch  of  the  Gambia, 
near  10**  N.  lat,  11*  W.  long.  As  far  as  its  course  lies  within  the 
mountain  r^on  it  is  joined  by  numerous  tributaries,  among  which 
however  the  Coomba  only  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  its  course  is 
rapid.  At  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  the 
river  divides  into  several  branches.  That  branch  which  continues  to 
flow  in  a  western  direction  is  commonly  called  on  our  maps  Rio 
Grande^  but  the  native  name  is  Butolah.  Its  mouth  is  opposite  to 
Bulama  Island,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  Bissagos,  orBijooga 
Islands.  [BisaAOOS.]  That  arm  which  runs  northward  from  the 
point  where  the  bifiircation  takes  place  is  called  Jeba  River.  Having 
continued  in  that  direction  about  50  miles,  it  turns  westward  and 
divides  again  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  the  same  name.  This 
branch  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  from  Jeba  to  the  sea,  and  for 
laiger  vessels  m>m  a  point  about  5  miles  above  Biasao.  The  most 
noraiem  arm,  which  is  called  the  Cacheo  River,  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  the  settlements  of  Cachea  The  river  iVuno,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  KaJcwmdee^  is  much  inferior  in  size :  its  whole 
course  probably  does  not  exceed  250  miles,  while  the  Rio  Grande  runs 
more  than  400  miles ;  but  it  offers  a  safe  navigation  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  It  rises  in  that  chain  of  hills  which  separates  Sene- 
gambia from  Sierra  Leone  near  18"*  W.  long.  In  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  it  is  full  of  rapids  and  falls.  It  becomes  navigable  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size  above  the  settlement  of  Debucko,  or  Rebncko, 
and  up  to  this  place  the  tide  ascends.  The  river  has  three  channels 
at  its  mouth,  two  of  which  are  navigated  by  vessels.  They  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  an  island  called  Sandy  Island. 

Climaie, — The  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  varies  between 
the  1st  of  April  and  Ist  of  June,  and  its  termination  is  between  the 
1st  and  81st  of  December.  The  rains  in  July  and  August  are  heavy, 
and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  called  tor- 
nadoes, attended  with  thunder.  In  September  the  rains  are  generally 
slight^  and  tornadoes  with  heavy  rains  are  comparatively  rare.  Tor- 
nadoes occur  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  prevailing  winds  during  this  season  are  from  the  south-west  to 
the  west  and  north-west;  towards  the  end  of  November  from  the 
north-east  and  east,  and  they  immediately  produce  a  great  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country.  The  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered ; 
the  rivers  subside  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves. 
About  this  period  the  'hamattan'  is  generally  felt,  a  dry  and  parch- 
ing wind  which  blows  from  the  north-east^  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the  sun  appears  of  a  dull-red  colour. 
This  wind  passes  over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Sahara,  where  it  acquires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  dryness,  parching  up  everything  which  is 
exposed  to  it  It  is  however  considered  healthy,  espedaUy  hj  Euro- 
pmns.  During  the  long  rainy  season  the  air  is  loadMl  with  moisture. 
The  hamattan  quickly  changes  this  state  of  things,  and  many  persons 
who  have  fidlen  ill  during  the  rains  recover  in  a  diort  time.  But  it 
produces  chaps  in  the  line,  and  afflicts  many  of  the  natives  with  sore 

Ses.  The  easterly  winds  of  the  dry  season  extend  to  the  shores  of 
e  sea  as  far  south  as  Cape  Verd.  But  south  of  it  westerly  and 
north-westerly  winds  prevail,  except  in  some  places  where  there  is 
a  regular  alternation  of  land-  and  sea-breeces. 

S^e^^ambia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  great  degree  of  heat  to 
which  it  is  subject  all  the  year  round.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  other  countries  situated  in  the 
■ame  latitnd'^,  except  those  tracts  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 


river  Senegal,  and  consequently  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Sahara.  At  the 
French  settlement  of  Bakel,  on  the  river  Senegal,  about  800  miles  from 
the  sea  in  a  straight  line,  the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  110* 
in  April  and  May,  which  are  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and 
sinks  in  December  to  56*25*.  In  the  parts  of  Senegambia  which  are 
remote  from  the  ooast^  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  during  the  last 
months  of  the  dry  season  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains ;  but  on 
the  coast  the  rains  immediately  depress  the  temperature  several 
degrees.  On  the  coast  the  range  of  the  thermometer  generally  varies 
between  65*  and  95*,  and  rarely  attains  100*.  TIm  mean  annual 
emperature  is  79'7*. 

Productiotu, — A  country  with  such  a  climate  and  extensive  tracts 
of  great  feriility  must  be  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  tropical 
vegetable  products.  Hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
and  made  into  ropes  and  cords,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  to  the 
European  settlements.  The  grains  which  are  chiefly  cultivated  are 
rice,  maize,  and  millet  Besides  these  grains  there  are  cultivated  for 
food  the  ground-nuty  mandioc,  yams,  bananas,  and  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables. Cotton  and  indigo  are  grown  in  many  places;  the  latter  grows 
wild.  The  forests,  which  are  very  extensive,  contain  several  trees,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  used  as  food.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  butter- 
trecu  Among  trees  used  for  commercial  purposes  are  the  African  teak, 
the  mahogany-tree,  the  mangrove,  and  otners.  The  mimosa  from 
which  the  gum  is  obtained  is  common  on  the  table-land  of  the 
Jaloofs,  though  less  so  than  north  of  the  Senegal  There  are  some 
trees  which  yield  caoutchouc.  Cassia,  cardamoms,  and  orchil  are 
obtained  from  the  interior.  Along  the  sea-coast,  and  also  on  the 
islands,  and  in  the  low  flat  country  between  the  Rio  Nuftes  and  the 
Gambia,  different  kinds  of  palms  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  palm- 
oil  and  palm-wlno  are  important  articles  of  domestic  economy. 

The  domestic  animals  do  not  difier  from  those  of  Europe,  except 
that  a  few  camels  are  kept  in  the  desert  of  tiie  JiJoofii  and  in  the 
countries  near  the  Sahara.  Horses  are  numerous  and  the  breed  is 
good.  Black  cattle  are  numerous  and  of  great  size.  Butter  in  a 
melted  state  is  a  considerable  article  of  inluid  trade,  and  hides  and 
horns  are  lately  exported.  Sheep  and  goats  are  confined  to  some 
tracts,  but  pigs  and  fowls  are  reared  everywhere,  the  negroes  being 
generally  fond  of  pork.  Among  the  wild  animals  the  elephant  occupies 
the  first  place,  and  supplies  nearly  all  the  ivory  which  is  exported  from 
the  English  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  tiie  Gambia,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Nuhez.  The  hippopotamus  abounds  in  all  the  rivers,  especially 
in  the  Senegal.  There  are  lions,  leopards,  and  pantheis.  The  striped 
hysena  is  verv  common.  The  wild  animals  wnich  an  used  for  food 
are  the  buffalo,  the  wild  boor,  which  is  of  prodigious  size,  deer 
of  different  kinds,  antelopes,  the  hare   of  the  Cape^  and   porcu- 

{>ines.  Alligators  frequent  all  the  rivers,  and  the  boa  is  found  in  the 
ower  marshy  country.  Among  the  birds  the  white  heron  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  Guinea-fowls,  turtle-doves,  and  wood-pigeons  are 
abundant.  Turtles  an  numerous  on  some  of  the  islandsL  There  are 
several  kinds  of  laige  ants;  their  hills  resemble  the  huts  of  the 
negroes. 

Little  is  known  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  SenegamUa ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  are  mainly  composed  of 
ironstone*  and  that  iron  exists  there  in  inexhaustible  quantity.  The 
natives  are  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  extracting  the  metal,  and 
there  are  furnaces  in  some  parts.  Gold  is  found  in  those  parts  which 
lie  between  the  affluents  of  the  Upper  Senegal,  as  in  Bambook, 
Fooladoo,  Handing,  &a  It  occurs  mostly  in  the  form  of  small  grains 
in  an  alluvial  soil. 

InhabUanti, — The  inhabitants  of  Senegambia  belong  properly  to 
the  neero  race.  But  the  Moors  have  entered  Senegambia  in  con- 
siderable  numbers,  and  mixed  with  the  most  populous  tribes  of  the 
negro  race.  These  tribes  are  known  under  the  names  of  Foulahs,  or 
Foolahs,  Jalofs,  or  Jaloofs,  Mandingoes,  and  Serrawollies ;  and  they 
occupy  the  more  elevated  part  of  Senegambia,  leaving  to  the  other 
minor  tribes  only  the  low  country  which  extends  along  the  sea  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  Cape  VergiL 

The  nations  among  which  the  Moors  have  settled  have  partly 
embraced  the  Mohaxmnedan  religion.  The  stmoture  of  their  body 
differs  also  more  or  less  from  that  of  the  true  negro  raoe.^  The 
inhabitants  of  Bondoo,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Foolahs,  Mandingoes, 
Serrawollies,  and  Jaloofs,  are  described  as  of  middle  size,  well-made, 
and  very  active ;  their  skin  of  a  light  copper-colour,  and  their  faces  of 
a  form  approaching  nearer  to  the  European  type  than  any  of  the 
other  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors  excepted.  The  women  vie 
in  point  of  form  with  the  himdsomeBt  women  in  Europe^  and  they 
have  very  delicate  features.  The  different  tribes  speak  different 
languages;  but  that  of  the  Foolahs  and  Mandingoes  is  generally 
understood  by  all  of  them.  In  respect  of  oommeroe  and  civilisation 
they  are  Aur  more  advanced  than  the  other  black  tribes.  There  are 
schools  in  idmost  every  town  for  the  instruction  of  youths  who  intend 
to  make  the  Mohammedan  religion  their  profession,  in  which  thcjy 
are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  Arabic  from  the  Kortfn.  Their 
habitations  are  rather  snudl,  hot  they  are  kept  dean  and  neat  Both 
sexes  are  dressed  in  a  very  decent  manner. 

The  smaller  nations,  who  exhibit  in  their  bodily  structure  the  trae 
negro  type  of  the  Ethiopian  race  [Afrioa,  vol  i.,  ool.  124],  have 
remained  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation.    They  cultivate  some  rice^  but 
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in  a  very  unskilful  and  slovenly  way.  They  have  plenty  of  pigs  and 
fowls,  but  few  cattle,  and  no  other  domestic  animals.  They  generally 
wear  only  a  piece  of  doth  about  their  loins.  Their  huts  are  extremely 
dirty.  They  are  ferocious  in  their  manners,  treacherous,  cruel^  and 
oppressive ;  and  a  tribe  of  the  Bagoes  are  complete  pirates. 

Political  State  of  Society. — It  appears  that  little  authority  has  been 
introduced  among  the  smaller  tribes.  They  do  not  keep  slaves,  and 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  selling  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
slave-traders.  The  larger  tribes  have  established  regular  govern- 
ment, with  a  king  and  a  hereditary  nobility.  Each  town  or  district 
is  under  a  ohiel  It  would  also  seem  that  certain  revenues — as,  for 
instance,  the  presents  received  from  the  merchanta  who  traverse  the 
country  with  goods — are  divided  among  these  petty  chiefs.  But  the 
king  has  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace.  All  these  nations 
keep  a  considerable  number  of  slaves.  The  government  of  Footatoro 
is  a  kind  of  theocratical  republic. 

Politieal  Divisions  and  Places. — The  whole  country  along  the  sea, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Verd,  and  as  far  inland  as 
the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  the  Jaloofs,  is  subject  to 
the  king,  or  Ddmel  of  Kayor,  who  resides  in  the  town  of  Macaye. 
The  inhabitants  are  Jaloofa.  Within  the  boundary  of  this  state  ia 
the  town  of  Cogue,  which  is  a  commercial  place,  as  two  roads  unite 
here,  one  leading  southward  to  the  Gambia,  and  the  other  eastward 
to  Footatoro.  It  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  many  Moors  are  settled 
there.  The  numerous  villages  on  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Cape  Verd 
constitute  an  aristocratical  republic,  governed  by  a  senate,  which  is 
composed  of  the  chiefs  of  these  villages. 

Between  Cape  Verd  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  are  the  small 
states  of  Baol,  Sin,  and  Barra.  The  French  have  a  commercial 
establishment  at  the  town  of  Albreda,  the  residence  of  the  king  of 
Barra.    East  of  Barra  ia  the  small  state  of  Badiboo. 

North  of  Barra  and  Badiboo  is  the  state  of  Salum,  which  extends 
westward  to  the  sea,  where  it  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river  Joombas. 
The  capital  Cahore  is  built  on  its  banks,  and  small  vessels  can  ascend 
as  far  as  the  town.  It  has  some  commerce  with  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Goree.  Among  other  small  states  situated  in  the  lower 
region,  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  those  of  Yanimaroo, 
Katoba,  Wooli,  Walo,  Burba,  Jaloof,  and  Footatoro.  The  last  named 
state,  which  is  more  extensive  than  most  of  the  others,  is  divided 
among  seven  chiefs,  who  form  a  council,  and  elect  a  marabout,  or 
priest,  for  their  king,  who  however  can  do  nothing  without  the  consent 
of  the  council,  and  reigns  only  during  its  pleasure.  It  frequently 
happens  that  this  chief  of  the  federative  aristocracy  is  changed  two 
or  three  times  in  a  year.  The  capital  of  Footatoro  is  Chuloigne. 
Sedo  and  Canel  are  rather  large  towns.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Foolahs. 

In  the  mountain  region  and  contiguous  to  the  western  and  southern 
banks  of  the  Senegal  is  Galam,  which  comprehends  the  country  from 
the  Falls  of  Feeloo  (10'  80'  W.  long.)  westward,  but  does  not  extend 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  river.  It  is  densely  inhabited,  a  string 
of  towns  occurring  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  amon^  which  Tuabo, 
Makann%  and  Mussala  are  considerable  places.  The  mhabitants  are 
mostly  Serrawollies ;  they  are  distinguished  by  their  manufacture  of 
cotton  stufis,  to  which  they  give  a  fine  and  permanent  blue  colour. 
Between  Galam  and  Wooli  on  the  Gambia  ia  Bondoo,  the  most  power- 
ful state  in  these  parts  of  Senegambia,  which  is  probably  owing  to 
the  king,  whose  title  b  Alamy,  being  less  dependent  on  the  chiefs  of 
the  villages  and  towns.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Jaloofs, 
Foolahs,  Serrawollies,  and  Mandingoes,  are  much  occupied  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  most  important  places  are  Boolibany  and 
Fatteconda.  East  of  Bondoo  and  south  of  Eajaaga  is  Bambouk, 
which  is  noted  for  its  gold-mines.    [Bambouk.] 

The  other  states  which  lie  farther  east  and  south  in  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  motmtain  region  and  between  the  numerous 
tributaries  of  the  Senegal,  are  much  less  known  than  those  hitherto 
described.  The  most  extensive  are  Foolado,  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Foolahs,  who  however  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Mandingoes, 
with  the  towns  of  Koeena,  Keminoom,  and  Bangassi ;  Manding,  the 
native  country  of  the  Mandingoes,  which  comprehends  the  most 
eastern  portion  of  the  mountain  region,  and  has  several  mines  of  gold, 
with  the  towns  of  Sibidooloo  and  Kamalia ;  Jallon  Kadoo,  the  unin- 
habited wilderness  which  extends  between  the  sources  of  several 
branches  of  the  river  Senegal ;  Konkodoo  on  the  Ba  Fing,  or  principal 
branch  of  the  Senegal,  which  has  some  rich  mines  of  gold,  with  the 
town  of  Ronkroma ;  Satadoo,  witli  the  capital  of  the  same  name ;  and 
DentiUa,  with  the  towns  of  Baniserile  and  Rurwani,  which  is  inhabited 
by  veiy  intcdligent  agriculturists,  and  where  there  are  several  smelt- 
ing-fumaces.  On  the  river  Gambia  are  the  small  states  of  Neola, 
with  the  town  of  Tambacunda,  and  Tenda,  with  the  town  of 
Jallacotta. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  large  kingdom  or  state  south 
of  the  Gambia,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Foota  Jallon.  Indeed 
as  this  state  has  subjected  the  tribe  of  the  Landamas,  who  inhabit 
the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Nu&ee,  and  rendered  it 
tributary,  it  may  be  said  tiiat  its  dominions  extend  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  principal  seat  of  its  power  is  the  well  cultivated  and 
populous  plains  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon,  where  the 
capital,  Timbo,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  contains  7000 
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inhabitants,  and  several  other  towns  contain  from  8000  to  5000  inhabit- 
ants. Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Foolahs,  but  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  there  are  still  some  small  native  tribes  of  negroes.  In  the 
country  which  extends  between  Foota  Jallon  and  the  coast,  each 
village  appears  to  have  a  chief,  but  no  political  connection  subsists 
among  the  villages. 

European  Settlements  and  their  Trade. — The  European  settlements 
in  Senegambia  are  strictly  commercial.  The  settlers  have  not  acquired 
the  property  of  any  land,  except  the  place  on  which  they  have  settled, 
and  no  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  them  or  their  people,  except  at  a 
few  spots  which  are  rather  gardens  than  plantations.  Each  of  the 
three  European  nations  which  have  formed  settlements  has  taken 
possession  as  it  were  of  one  of  the  three  large  rivers,  the  French  of 
the  Senegal,  the  English  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  Portuguese  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Each  has  built  a  fortress  on  an  island  not  far  from  the 
the  mouth  of  'the  river,  which  serves  as  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for 
goods  which  are  imported,  and  from  which  the  productions  of  the 
country  are  shipped.  The  merchants  set  out  from  these  places  in 
lai^  river  boats  with  their  goods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
ascend  the  rivers  as  far  as  they  are  navigable.  They  stop  at  certain 
points  to  which  the  natives  bring  their  productions  to  exchange  for 
European  manufactures. 

The  principal  French  settlement  is  Si-Louis,  a  town  containing 
about  16,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  800  are  whites.  It  is  built 
on  a  sandy  island,  about  two  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide 
on  an  average,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  the  moutji  of  the  river. 
Only  vessels  drawing  less  than  12  feet  of  water  can  sail  up  to  the 
town,  as  there  is  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  [Senboal.] 
The  French  have  also  two  small  fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal, 
one  at  Podbor,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Morfil,  and 
the  other  at  Bakel,  or  Baquelle,  in  the  xingdom  of  Lower  Galam,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  Faleme  with  the  Senegal.  Between 
Podhor  and  St.-Loms  there  lare  several  places  to  which  the  Moors  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Trarza  and  Bniknas  bring^t  certain  seasons  ^e  gum 
which  they  collect  in  the  mimosa  forests  of  the  south-western  districts 
of  the  Sahara.  Such  places  are  called  markets,  and  are  only  inhabited 
during  the  stay  of  the  Moors.  The  most  frequented  are  the  Escale- 
du-D^sert  and  the  Escale-du-Coq,  or  Braknas.  The  French  have  idso 
a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Verd  [Gobbe],  and  an 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Casamanza,  which  enters  th# 
sea  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  English  settlements  are  principally  on  the  Gambia  [Gambia 
ColohtJ 

The  Portuguese  settlements  are  dispersed  along  the  banks  of  the 
different  arms  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  the  Casamanza.  The  principal 
settlement  is  Bissao,  a  well-built  fort  and  town  on  a  large  and  fertile 
island  of  the  Jeba  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has  about  8000 
inhabitants,  and  an  excellent  and  spacious  port :  the  population  con- 
sists chiefly  of  mulattoes  and  bladu.  Higher  up  the  same  branch  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  Jeba,  with  a  population  short  of  1000  inhabitants^ 
which  likewise  consists  of  blacks  and  mulattoes.  On  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  Bolula,  a  mercantile  establishment^  and 
on  the  northern  or  Cacheo  branch  the  town  of  Cacheo,  a  considerable 
place  with  .a  harbour,  which  however  is  only  accessible  to  vessels 
drawing  10  feet  of  water,  as  a  bar  runs  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  In  the  country  of  the  Feloops,  between  the  Cacheo  branch  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia,  the  Portuguese  have  several  settle- 
ments, as  at  Zinghinchor  and  Mahia  Rakonda  on  the  Casamansa 
River,  add  at  Vintang  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Gambia. 
To  all  these  places  the  natives  bring  ivory,  wax,  hides,  horns,  and 
some  gold,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  shipped  to  England  from 
Bissao  and  Cacheo.  Many  Portuguese  haVe  settled  in  this  country  aa 
agriculturists,  and  have  married  black  womep.  The  number  of 
mulattoes  in  these  parts  is  considerable. 

Nearly  all  the  articles  of  commerce  which  are  exported  from  the 
European  settlements  in  Sen^ambia  are  brought  from  the  interior  by 
small  caravans  or  cafilas,  which  sometimes  proceed  to  the  coasts  but 
generally  stop  at  certain  places  where  commercial  establishments  are 
found,  and  take  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  fire-arms,  powder,  India 
goods,  coral,  amber,  glass  beads,  iron,  tobacco,  rum,  and  cutlery. 
Though  a  great  part  of  Senegambia  is  rich  in  iron-ore,  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  metal  from  it  is  so  rude  and  requires  so  much  labour, 
that  many  of  the  natives  prefer  buying  it  from  Europeans. 

Commerce  with  Siidan  and  Timhuctoo. — A  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on  between  Senegambia  and  the  countries  farther  east  The 
principal  articles  of  trade  are  salt,  bUvcs,  and  gold.  A  large  portion 
of  gold  oollected  in  the  countries  situited  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Senegal  goe^  to  Timhuctoo,  and  thence  to  the 
countries  on  the  south  of  &e  Mediterranean.  The  cafilas  by  which 
this  commerce  is  carried  on  follow  two  routes.  The  most  northern 
departs  from  the  Senegal  in  the  kingdom  of  Rajaaga,  or  Upper  Galam, 
to  which  country  the  traders  go  from  all  parts  of  S^egambia.  Hence 
the  road  runs  eost-north-east  to  Tarra,  and  then  east  to  Benown  in 
Ludamar.  From  Benown  it  continues  east  through  countries  which 
are  little  inhabited  on  account  of  their  sterility,  to  Walet  in  Beroo. 
From  Walet  it  again  passes  through  deserts,  until  it  approaches  the 
Joliba  near  Baracanga,  whence  it  continues  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  Timbuotoa    The  southern  caravan-roate 
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leads  from  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  through  Keola,  Dentila,  and 
Koskodoo,  to  the  great  wilderness  of  Jallou  Kadoo,  which,  having 
traversed  from  west  to  east,  it  passes  over  the  mountain  range 
between  Kamalia  and  Bammakoo.  At  Bammakoo  the  goods  are 
embarked  on  the  Jolibai  and  descend  to  Tamina,  8ego,  Sansanding, 
Jenneb,  and  Timbuctoo. 

(Muugo  Park,  Travdi  in  the  Interior  DiatrieU  of  Africa:  MoUien, 
Travefsm  Afnca  to  the  Sourcea  of  the  Senegal  and  Qamhia  ;  Gray  and 
Pachard,  Travels  tn  Westeiti  Africa ;  Cailli^;  Travels  throv>gh  Central 
Aftnca  to  Timbuctoo  ;  London  Oeoffraphical  Journal.) 

SBNBZ.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

SBNLJS.    [OisB.] 

SENNA  is  a  country  on  the  eastern  coast  gf  Africa,  and  a  portion 
of  that  region  which  on  our  maps  is  celled  Mouomotapa,  and  has 
acquired  some  fame  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  of  gold  which  it 
containa  It  is  situated  between  18*  and  20*  S.  Ut,  30"  and  37* 
K  long.,  and  is  stated  to  cover  a  surface  of  43,200  square  miles.  It 
forms  the  capitancy  of  the  Bios  de  Senna,  the  only  territory  that  the 
Portuguese  really  possess  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  their  other 
possessions,  as  Mozambique,  Pemba,  &c,,  consisting  only  of  fortified 
towns,  to  which  no  territory,  or  only  a  very  small  territory,  is 
annexed.  This  capitancy  is  bounded  E.  by  the  sea,  S.  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Sofala,  and  it  extends  to  the  kingdoms  of  ^uiteve  and  Baine, 
wiiich  inclose  it  on  the  west.  To  the  north  of  it  is  the  iodepeodeut 
kingdom  of  Moraves,  firom  which  it  is  chiefly  separated  by  the  course 
of  the  river  ZambesL 

The  shores  of  Senna  are  low,  and  continue  so  for  some  distance 
inland,  but  the  country  gradually  rises  as  we  proceed  westward.  At 
the  distance  of  150  to  180  miles  from  the  sea  there  are  some  low 
mountain  ranges,  separated  into  two  portions  by  the  plain  through 
which  the  river  Zambesi  runs.  A  great  part  of  the  country  west  of 
these  ranges  appears  also  to  be  a  plain,  the  surface  of  which  is  hilly. 
Towards  the  western  boundary,  near  30**  E.  long.,  the  country  is 
covered  with  mountains. 

Senna  is  well  watered;  numerous  small  rivers  descend  from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  all  of  which  join  the  Zambesi  This  river,  whose 
CQurse  probably  exceeds  800  miles,  originates  in  the  countries  west  of 
Senna,  of  which  we  have  no  account.  Its  upper  coarse  within  Senna 
is  from  south-south-west  to  north- north-east^  but  it  gradually  turns 
more  to  the  east.  It  is  -  in  many  places  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
breadth.  From  the  town  of  Tet^  aownwards  it  is  navigited,  though 
the  navigation  is  vei^  tedious  in  the  wet  season,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  and  in  the  dry  season  on  account  of  the  numerous 
sho^s  and  the  deficiency  of  water,  Above  Tet^  the  S^ambesi  enters 
the  flat  country,  but  it  runs  between  high  rocky  banks  until  it  enters 
the  low  country  at  the  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line.  In  the  low  country  it  divides  into  two  branches  at 
Marooro,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  the  river  Quilimane,  and  the 
southern  Luabo,  and  both  branches  ^re  navigable*  A  large  branch 
separates  from  the  Luabo  not  far  from  the  place  of  division,  and 
bisects  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi,  falling  into  the  sea  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  iVom  the  mouths  of  the  Quilimane  and  Luabo.  It  is  called 
the  Kelambey,  from  a  place  near  its  mouth.  The  embouchures  of 
the  Luabo  and  Quilimane  are  aboi^t  60  miles  from  one  another. 
Where  these  rivers  flow  through  the  level  tract,  they  form  numerous 
islands,  occasioning  a  very  rapid  current  in  many  of  the  narrow  inter- 
vening channels. 

The  delta  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  low  country  near  the  sea  consist 
of  a  flat,  which  is  marshy,  and  covered  with  mangroves  to  low-water 
mark.  Higher  up  the  ground  is  cleared  to  a  considerable  extent,  apd 
the  coun^  abounds  in  villages ;  but  towards  the  place  where  the 
river  divides  into  arms,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  rushes  and  bamboos,  interspersed  with  extensive 
swamps.  A  few  isolated  trees,  a  species  of  palm,  are  scattered  oyer 
this  unwholesome  waste.  The  more  elevated  part  of  the  country, 
about  the  town  of  Senna  and  higher  up  the  river,  is  an  exten&ive 
plain,  which  descends  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  with  a  gentle 
slope. 

The  rainy  season  commences  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  March.  When  the  rain  fully  sets  in,  the  river 
soon  rises  above  its  banks,  apd  inundates  the  contiguous  country  to 
the  distance  of  several  miles  inland.  During  this  period  the  heat  is 
very  oppressive,  but  not  Ui^wholesome  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes. 

The  cultivated  grains  are  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  wheat  The 
sngar-cane  seems  to  succeed  well.  CoiTee  is  gro^n  in  the  more 
elevated  country.  Indigo  grows  wild.  The  cptton-shrub  is  cultivated 
by  the  negroes,  but  only  for  home  consumption.  Yegetables  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantities.  A  kind  of  grass  is  cultivated  as 
food :  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  is  plucked,  dried,  and  )iusked  in  a 
large  wooden  mortar,  and  then  ground  between  two  rough  stones. 
The  meal  thus  obtained  is  made  into  a  porridge,  which  is  generally 
eaten  with  fish.  The  fruit-trees  are  tamarinds,  oranges,  oocoa-nuts, 
palms,  and  manj^o-trees.  Among  the  forest-trees  is  a  species  of 
cotton-tree  of  a  gigantic  size,  frequently  measuring  60  feet  i|i  aironm- 
ference.  The  wood  is  used  for  canoes  in  preference  to  any  other,  as 
not  being  pubject  to  the  attack  of  worms,  Large  boats  ^Q  feet  long 
are  made  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out. 


The  wild  animals  are  elephants,  rhinooeroees^  lions,  hippopotami, 
alligators,  monkeys,  and  deer;  but  there  are  probably  many  others, 
which  have  been  overlooked  by  the  few  persons  who  have  visited  this 
country.  There  are  the  common  domestic  animals.  Fish  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  river,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food  of  the  negro  population.  Bees  are  very  common,  and  wax  is  an 
article  of  export. 

Gold  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
abundance.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sofala,  and  in 
those  which  surround  the  colony  on  the  west ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  article  is  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Moraves,  but  it  is 
obtained  in  those  of  Quiteve  and  Barne.  Iron  is  obtained  in 
abundance  from  the  southern  districts  of  the  colonv,  and  also  from 
the  kingdom  of  Moraves;  the  hoes  with  which  the  slaves  till  the 
ground  are  made  of  it.  Marble  is  got  in  the  hills  which  run  parallel 
to  the  coast  The  population  consists  of  a  few  Portuguese  and 
mulattoes,  and  a  great  number  of  blacks,  Aooording  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  governor  of  Bios  de  Senna,  the  numbev  of  the  whites 
and  mulattoes  in  1810  did  not  exceed  500.  The  negrpes  are  partly 
free  and  partly  slaves  of  the  whites  and  mulattoea  The  colony  is 
divided  into  several  districts,  each  under  a  Portuguese  governor,  who 
collects  from  the  free  negroes  the  taxes  in  kind,  consisting  of  bees'- 
wax,  fowls,  meat,  vegetables,  and  rice. 

The  only  harbour  in  the  colony  which  is  visited  by  vessels  is  that 
of  Quilimane,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  northern  ann  of  the 
Zambesi  This  town,  with  the  other  Portuguese  settlements,  Senns^ 
and  Tet(^,  are  described  in  the  article  MozxMBiQDB  Coast, 

8ENNAAB  is  a  country  situated  in  the  x^orth-easter^  parts  of 
Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  at  the  junction  of  its  two  great 
branches,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue  River)  and  the  Bahr«el«Abiad 
(White  River).  It  was  formerly  an  independent  state,  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  that  part  of  Africa ;  but  it  now  ooiistitutes  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian  proYince  called  Bel^d-eS'Sudan  (or  country  of  the 
blacks).  This  province  compreheuds  ail  the  countries  whioh  lie  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  south  of  Wadi  Ualfah,  or  the  second  cataract 
(near  22"  N.  lat.),  with  the  exception  of  Abyssinia,  and  consequently 
comprises  those  countries  which  are  known  by  the  eoUeoUve  n^^mo  of 
Nubia  and  Sennaar,  to  which  must  be  added  J^ordpfan.  The  most 
important  part  of  Beldd-ea-S^dau  is  Sennaar,  and  the  seat  of  t)ie 
provincial  government  has  been  fixed  at  Kharttim,  a  town  built  in 
modem  times  at  the  confluence  of  the  BaUr-el-Abiad  and  Bahr-el- 
Aarek.  The  boundary  lines  of  Sennaar  are  imperfectly  known ;  and 
they  have  varied  considerably  at  different  times.  The  present  area  is 
estimated  at  about  60,000  square  miles.  On  the  i^orih  is  Dar  Shendy, 
a  part  of  Nubia,  on  the  east  some  wandering  tribes,  on  the  south-east 
Aoysainia,  on  the  south  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Nuba,  and  on  the 
west  is  Koi*dofan. 

Surface  cvnd  SoU, — The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  country  is  that 
part  which  lies  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile,  and 
IS  called  the  Island  of  Sennaar.  At  its  southern  extremity, 
between  11**  and  12"  N.  lat.,  is  a  mountsin  region  oalled  Jebel 
Fungi  This  region  seems  to  constitute  a  link  of  that  great  chain 
which  appears  to  traverse  Africa  in  its  whole  width  from  east 
to  west,  near  10**  N.  lat,  and  which  is  called  by  Abulfeda  and 
Edrisi  Jebel-al-Komri,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  informa- 
tion collected  from  the  natives  assigns  to  this  range  rich  minos 
of  gold  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  worked.  This  part  of  Sennaar  is 
a  plain,  on  which  only  a  few  isolated  hills  rise.  The  greater  part  of 
this  plain  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers. 
It  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  the  Bahr*el-Azrek  rises  during  the  floods 
to  within  two  and  three  feet  of  the  summit  of  its  banks,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  in  most  parts  spreads  over  a  large  traot  of  country. 
The  soil  is  in  general  Meiy  good,  imd  in  some  parts  of  excellent 
quality,  though  there  are  also  tracts  which  are  nearly  sterila  Dhurra 
is  sown  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  but  in  general  only  so  much 
is  grown  as  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  The 
most  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  has  little  wood,  and  is  less  fertile 
than  the  southerq.  The  bottom  aloQg  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
is  narrow,  and  similar  to  that  in  Egypt,  being  hardly  more  than  two 
miles  wide  on  e4  average,  During  the  inundations  it  is  annually 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  rich  earth,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  But 
the  valley  of  the  Babr-el-Abiad  is  of  a  different  description.  The 
low  flat  along  its  banks  is  of  greater  extent,  generally  measuring  four 
miles  across,  but  it  is  qhiefly  sandy  and  sterile,  and  after  the  inunda* 
tion  grass  springs  up,  a  production  nearly  unknown  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bahr-el-4^zrek  and  Nile.  The  flat  country  which  lies  at  the  back 
of  these  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Ahiad  is  also  inundated  to  a  oonriderable 
extent  The  woods  which  cover  this  tract  contain  many  timber-treef 
of  large  size,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 

The  country  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  belongs  principally  to 

Eordofsn  [Korpofai^];    south  of  it  is  a  mountun  region,  whose 

general  appellation  seems  to  be  Jebel  Nuba,  from  a  nation  which 

inhabits  its  fastnesses ;  this  mountam  region  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold 

and  iron.    The  most  northern  offsets  of  this  region  are  called  Jebel- 

I  Dair  and  Jebel  Minmin,  and  approach  within  25  miles  of  Obeid,  the 

!  capital  of  Kordofan.     The  tribes  inhabiting  these  mountains  have 

*  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Pasha  of  Ggypt,  though 

,  the  level  country  forma  a  part  of  Beldd-es-Stidaa.    That  part  of  this 
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country  whicli  belongs  to  Sennaar  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  the  islancl 
of  Sennaar,  part  of  the  soil  beiog  light  and  too  sandy. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Bahr-el-Aisrek  and  the  Atbara,  or  Asta- 
boras  of  the  ancients,  the  largest  of  its  confluents,  is  also  a  flat 
country,  l^be  plain  extends  southward  to  the  country  of  the  Shangallas, 
which  belongs  to  Abyssinia,  where  it  terminates  at  the  mountaiii 
region  of  Habesh.  In  this  plain  are  several  isolated  mountains  which 
are  the  retreat  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Shukeriehs  and  Bisharies, 
who  cannot  be  dislodged  from  them,  and  wander  about  in  the  plains 
with  their  herds  as  long  as  they  find  pasture,  retiring  towards  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Atbara,  where 
they  still  find  grass  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plain  has  withered, 
and  where  they  wait  for  the  sotting  in  of  the  rains.  In  general  the 
soil  of  the  plain  is  tolerably  good,  and  after  the  rtdns  will  produce 
dhurra.    The  Shukferieh  Arabs  also  ciiltivatd  some  patches. 

Riven. — The  more  important  rivers,  the  Bahr-el-Azrok  abd  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  with  their  chief  triliutaries,  are  mentioned  under  Nile. 

Climate. — In  spring  the  thermometer  at  noon  rises  to  100"  and  118"; 
but  it  is  said  that  it  attains  a  greater  height  about  the  summer  solstice. 
The  regular  rainy  scasoti  generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  ahd  continues  to  the  end  of  September.  But  some 
rains  occur  even  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which  are  genetally 
attended  by  hard  gales  from  the  north  or  north-east.  Before  the  rains 
regularly  set  in,  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring  hurricanes  occur. 
The  wind  comes  from  the  south-cast.  After  blowing  tremendously 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  the  atmoftphere  assumes  a  blood-h)d  colour, 
which  is  soon  succeeded  by  total  dsirknesa,  which  lasts  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  hurricane  usually  subsides  at  the  elid  of  two  hours 
from  its  commencement ;  but  the  air  is  loaded  with  sand  for  two  ot 
three  dajrs  afterwards. 

Productions. — The  grain  most  cultivated  is  dhurra,  or  millet,  atld  it 
ifl  an  article  of  great  inland  trade.  Wheat  is  also  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few  places.  In 
the  kitchen-gardens  there  are  grown  onions,  red-peppet,  bahmiyeh,  a 
mucilaginous  vegetable,  chick-peas,  kidney-beans,  cucumbens,  and  some 
plants  which  are  not  found  in  Europe ;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown 
as  objects  of  commerce ;  near  the  town  of  Sennaar  there  afe  lemon- 
trees.  The  timber  on  the  banks  of  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  used  for  boat- 
building. The  boats  are  buUt  of  acacia.  In  the  desert  between 
Sennaar  and  Kordofan  there  is  a  thorny  shrub,  called  askanlt,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  used  as  food.  The  fruit  of  the  allobd-tree  is  considered  a 
dainty,  and  constitutes  an  article  of  trade.  The  fruits  of  the  monkey- 
bread  {Adansonia  digitata),  the  doum-tree,  and  bebeckti'ee  are  consi- 
dered as  very  good. 

Horses  are  more  n\imerous  in  Sennaar  than  In  the  countries  farther 
north  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  numerous 
nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  tho  uncultivated  dlstridta  of  the  country, 
consists  in  their  camels,  battle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  camels  are  killed 
for  food.  The  cattle  are  of  good  size.  The  sheep  atld  goats  are 
without  wool  or  hair.  Fowls  arc  plentiful  in  some  places.  Wild 
animals  are  very  numerous.  The  elephant  is  found  as  fat  north  as 
14*  30'  N.  lat,  and  in  some  parts  in  great  numbers.  The  giftiffe  is 
abundant  in  Atbara.*  The  animals  whose  flesh  is  used  as  fbod,  and 
which  are  very  plentiful,  are  mountain  goats,  antelopeS,  Wild  cattle, 
wild  asses,  and  bares.  There  are  several  kinds  of  hyenas  and  monkeys. 
The  rivers  are  inhabited  by  the  hippopotamus  And  the  crocodile.  From 
the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  Whips  are  made,  which  are  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade.  The  flesh  of  the  crocodile  is  eAten.  Birds  are 
numerous.  Water-fowl  are  plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad.  Ostriches  are  abundant  in  the  desert,  especially  In  that  tract 
which  separates  Sennaar  from  Kordofan;  their  feathers  are  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade.  Wild  GuineA-fbwls  are  fitimerbUS.  An  itnmensd 
quantity  of  honey  Is  collected  ih  these  cJoutitrieS,  especially  on  the 
islands  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  and  it  is  a  considerable  aitidc  of  trade. 

Gold  and  iron  exist  in  the  Jebel  Fttngl,  atld  iron  is  also  found  in  the 
de?ert  which  divides  Sennaar  ftom  Kordofah.  There  are  some  salt 
works  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  but  most  of  the  salt  Used  in  Sennaar  by 
the  rich  is  brought  from  BcJeydha  in  Wubia.  The  poor  use  a  brine  as 
a  substitute,  which  they  procure  by  dissolving  in  hot  Water  lumps  of 
a  reddish-coloured  saline  eiu^h,  which  they  obtain  ttom.  the  Aomadio 
tribes  of  the  Atbara. 

Inhabitants.— ThB  inhabitants  of  Sennaar  are  either  fh)e  (ntltivators 
or  '  mowelled.'  The  latter  are  a  peculiar  race ;  they  lire  descendants 
of  slaves,  who  trotn  generation  to  generatloh  live  at  large,  and  pof 
their  masters  monthly  a  part  of  their  gains.  If  the  slaves  of  two 
masters  marry,  their  children  become  the  joint  ptoperty  of  their 
masters.  In  appearance  there  is  no  difference  between  the  slaves  and 
the  free  population.  The  slaves  bare  Usually  a  darker  compleJuoH, 
but  some  of  them  are  light-coloured  and  handsome.  The  language 
spoken  by  the  natives  is  the  Arabic. 

In  the  interior  of  Sennaar,  south  of  14*  80'  K.  Iftt,  are  the  Bukarah 
Arabs,  who  have  maintained  their  independence.  On  the  westenl 
banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  the  Beduih  tribe  of  l^Usattlyeh,  which 
extends  southward  nearly  to  IS**  80'  N.  lai  They  are  generally  fine 
men,  a  shade  lighter  than  those  of  Sennaar,  and  the  females  are  not  so 
dark  as  the  males.  South  of  the  Husnniyeh  Arabs  are  the  Shilltlks. 
The  few  individuals  Of  this  nation  who  have  been  seen  by  Europeans 
were  clumsily  formed,  their  legs  being  too  short  for  the  size  of  the 


think.  *thQ  hftftds  of  frome  were  shaved ;  the  hair  of  thoie  unshorn 
was  curled  and  Woolly.  Their  countenances  are  harsh  and  satage: 
their  cheek-bones  high,  and  noses  narrow  near  the  root,  but  broad  and 
flattened  towards  the  nostrils.  The  incidor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  had 
been  extracted.  The  only  weapons  they  had  were  sticks,  shields,  and 
speara  of  a  rude  construction.  They  speak  a  language  mfl'eretit  from 
that  of  their  neighbours.  They  Wenr  no  coveiing,  and  worship  the 
sun  and  moon.  Ojsposite  the  ShlUdks,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  live  the  Denka,  whd  Were  originally  the  same  nation, 
but  they  are  now  quite  distinct,  and  cdnstantly  at  war.  The  principal 
wealth  of  both  nations  cbnsL^ts  of  cattle. 

The  peninsula  of  Atbara  is  the  residence  of  two  powerful  tribes,  the 
Bisharies,  or  Bishareen,  and  the  Shukerieh.  The  former  occupy  the 
northern  portion  of  the  country.  [Bishareek  ;  J^tJBiA.]  Tiie  Shu- 
kerieh are  handsome  men.  With  fine  countenances,  tall,  and  not  black. 
They  are  proud,  but  more  polished  and  less  debauched  than  the  Bish- 
aries. They  do  not  speak  Arabic  Though  these  two  tribes  derive 
their  Subsistence  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  camels, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  they  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  imme- 
diately after  the  inundation  to  sow  dhurra,  and  remaih  there  till  the 
harvest  is  gathered  in.  l)urlng  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  when 
the  grass  Is  dried  up  in  the  desert,  they  again  descend  to  feed  their 
cattle  on  the  herbage  on  the  borders  of  the  stream. 

Ootemment—l^hG  pasha  of  Kgypt  maintains  a  regiment  of  infantry 
and  two  rtgiments  of  cavalry  In  Bel^d-es-Stidan,  and  governs  the  pro- 
vince by  a  sandjar,  who  resides  in  the  town  of  Khartum.  But  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  country  is  immediately  subject  to  the  governor, 
nearly  the  whole  being  subordlnately  under  the  authority  of  native 
sneiKS. 

Towns.  ~The  most  populous  place  at  present  is  iTAdrfdnt,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  has  become 
a  place  of  importance,  in  consequence  of  having  been  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  houses  are  built  partly  of  sun-dried  bricks 
and  partly  of  dhurra-stalki?.  The  former  capital  was  Sennaar,  which 
was  destroyed  when  thd  Egyptians  occupied  the  country  in  1822,  and 
in  1829  it  consisted  of  a  heap  of  ruins,  except  a  few  houses  which 
Were  inhabited  by  some  merchants.  The  town  was  afterwards  rebuilt^ 
and  the  inhabitants  resumed  their  manufacturing  industry.  Among 
the  manufactures  ate  mats  with  beautiful  devices  made  of  split  doum- 
leaves,  and  dyed  of  Various  colours,  conical  straw-covers  for  plates  in 
elegant  patterns,  silver-stands  for  coffee-cups  in  filagree,  warlike 
weapons,  as  spears,  knives,  &c.,  and  amulets,  which  are  worn  for 
security  from  every  kind  of  disease  and  casualty.  There  is  a  well- 
furnished  bazaar.  Wady-Medinah  aUd  Hissalemi^  between  Sennaar 
and  Kharttim,  carry  on  some  commerce  with  the  adjacent  country.  At 
Monkdfoh,  ott  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  the  dockyards  in  which  boats 
are  built  fbr  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  but  it  contains  no  inhabitants  except 
the  workmen  employed  in  their  construction.  In  the  interior  and 
Within  the  mountain-region  of  Jebel  Fuugi  is  the  town  of  Oolch, 
which  is  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to  Sennaar,  and  to  be  noted  for  its 
iron-ware. 

ilfontt/acfttra.— That  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  Sennaarese 
are  most  distinguished  is  leather,  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
much  superior  to  that  made  in  Eg^pt  or  Syria.  This  leather  iS 
worked  into  different  articles,  which  nave  an  extensive  sale  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kile  and  in  Arabia.  The  most  important  of  these  articles 
are  camel-saddles,  sandals,  and  leathern-sacks.  Where  dates  groW 
cords  and  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibrous  interior  bark  of  the  palm 
date-tree,  and  in  some  places  of  reed£  The  shields  made  of  the  skinS 
of  the  rhinoceros  and  giraffe  are  used  all  along  the  Kile  and  acrosS 
the  mountains  as  far  as  Cosseir  and  Kenneh  in  Upper  E^ypt.  Cotton- 
cloth  is  made  by  the  women  for  domestic  use,  but  it  constitutes  also 
a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  Northern  Africa,  under  the  name  of 
damour.  The  workers  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  very  skilful,  and 
execute  their  work  neatly  with  very  simple  tools.  Pottery  is  made  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Sennaar.  In  some  {)l&ced  coloured  straw-hati 
are  made  with  great  neatness,  and  they  are  sent  to  different  cotintriei 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Commerct, — The  province  of  Bel^d-es-Stidim  is  the  seat  of  an  Exten- 
sive commerce,  its  commercial  relations  with  l^e  Interior  of  Africft 
ettehd  as  far  as  Begharmi  The  caravans  whith  depart  fTom  these 
places  go  as  far  as  Cairo.  Numerous  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  pass  through  Shendy  and  Sennaar  on  their  road  to  Suakim  ott 
tiie  Red  Sea,  and  oy  the  same  way  many  products  of  the  country  ftnd 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  are  sent  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  where  ^ej^ 
are  partly  exchanged  for  the  goods  brought  from  Hindustau  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  While  European  goods  i«ach  Abyssinia  aiid  the 
eastern  countries  of  Sfldan  by  the  way  of  E^pt  Two  earavali-routes 
lead  to  the  port  of  Suakim  on  iheRedSea)  one  from  Sennaar  and 
the  other  from  Shendy.  There  is  ft  much  frequented  oaravnfi-rofl4 
from  Shendy  to  Cairo,  which  for  a  considerable  space  follows  the 
course  of  the  Nile.  At  the  village  of  Daraou,  about  10  miles  N.  fh>U 
Assouan,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  the  caraVatt-road  terminates, 
and  the  goods  are  embarked  in  boats  to  be  Conveyed  to  Cairo  and  other 
places  of  Egypt.  The  common  route  between  Shendv  and  Sennaar 
lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  fiahr-el-A^rek,  but  there  is 
a  shorter  road  through  the  desert,  whibh  runs  nearly  due  south 
from  Shendy  to  Abouharras  at  the  oonfluenc#  of  Hh^  Bahr-el-Azrek 
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with  the  Rahad.  Two  oaraTan-roads  lead  from  Sennaar  to  El-Obeld 
Id  KordofiuL  From  El-Obeid  the  route  passes  westward  to  El-Tusher, 
the  present  capital  of  Dar^Fur,  and  thenoe  to  Kobhe  and  Kubkablyah. 
The  common  commercial  road  from  Sennaar  to  Qondar  in  Abyssinia 
rons  in  an  east-soath-eastem  direction  to  Ras-el-Fil,  where  the  mer- 
chants of  both  coontries  meet  and  exchange  their  goods. 

Few  of  the  articles  imported  into  Sennaar  are  brought  from 
European  markets.  The  principal  articles  imported  firom  Egypt  are 
the  sembil  and  mehleb,  both  of  which  are  in  gpneat  request  in  Siidan, 
the  former  as  a  perfume  and  medicine,  and  the  latter  as  a  condiment. 
The  sembil  is  the  Valeria  celtica  or  Spiga  celtica  of  the  Italians,  and 
is  chiefly  grown  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  dominions; 
it  is  sent  from  Venice  and  Trieste  to  Alexandria.  The  mehleb  is 
brought  from  Armenia  and  Persiay  and  shipped  at  Smyrna  and  other 
ports  of  Asia  Minor  for  Egypt.  It  appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  tilia. 
Sugar  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  soap  from  Syria,  where  it  is 
maDufactured.  From  Egypt  are  also  imported  many  manufactured 
articles,  as  takas  (a  sort  of  coarse  cambric  dyed  blue),  white  cotton 
stufis  with  red  borders  made  at  Mehalla  in  the  Delta,  melayes  (a  blue 
striped  cotton  cloth),  linen  made  at  Siout  and  Man&Ioot,  and  sheep- 
skins dressed  with  the  wool  on,  which  are  often  dyed  blue  and  red, 
and  are  used  as  saddle-cloths  for  the  horses,  dromedaries,  and  asses  of 
the  natives,  and  as  carpets  for  the  women's  apartments.  Beads  of 
wood,  of  coloured  glass,  coloured  agate,  coral,  and  amber  are  imported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Paper,  made  in  Gtonoa  and  Leghorn,  goes  to 
Dar-Fur  and  other  countries  farther  west.  Brass-wire  is  in  great 
demand,  as  it  is  used  for  ornamenting  the  lances  by  twisting  it  round 
different  parts  of  the  shafL  Of  hardware,  the  most  saleable  articles 
are  common  razors,  files,  thimbles,  scissors,  needles,  nails,  steels  to 
strike  fire  with,  and  sword-blades.  The  sword-blades  are  made  at 
Solingen  on  the  Rhin&  Tar  is  imported  to  make  water-skins  water- 
proof, and  to  rub  the  backs  of  the  camels.  Silver  trinkets  for  female 
ornaments,  such  as  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  are  imported  in  great 
numbers ;  most  of  them  go  to  Dar-Fur.  Looking-glasses  of  Venetian 
and  Trieste  manufacture,  with  gilt  covers,  are  a  considerable  article  in 
the  Egyptian  trade. 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  slavesL  They  are  partly  imported 
into  Sennaar  from  Abyssinia,  Kordofan,  and  Dar-Fur,  and  partly 
taken  from  the  mowelled,  or  native  slaves  of  the  country.  Damour, 
or  cotton-stuff,  is  always  in  great  demand,  as  the  cotton  manufactories 
of  Sennaar  and  those  of  Begharmi  furnish  the  greater  part  of  north- 
eastern Africa  with  articles  of  dress.  Gold  is  partly  got  from  the 
mines  in  the  Fungi  and  Nuba  Mountains,  and  partly  from  Abyssinia. 
Other  important  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  mostly  from  Dar-Fur, 
rhinoceros  horns,  musk,  whips  and  other  articles  of  leather,  ebony, 
the  coffee  brought  from  the  western  districts  of  Abyssinia,  honey,  and 
ostrich  feathers.  India  goods  reach  Sennaar  by  the  way  of  Jidda  and 
Suakim.  They  consiBt  of  different  sorts  of  cambric  from  Surat  and 
Madras,  of  coarse  muslins  from  Bengal,  of  spices,  especially  doves 
and  ginger,  of  India  sugar,  the  beads  called  reysh,  and  sandal-wood. 

The  inland  trade  of  Sennaar  is  very  active,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  great  number  of  caravans  which  continually  traverse  the  ooimtry, 
and  create  a  great  demand  for  camels,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
different  productions  of  the  several  parts  which  constitute  the  province 
of  Bel^d-es-S^dan.  No  gold  currency  is  in  use  among  the  merohants 
of  Sennaar  except  unstamped  pieces  or  rings  of  pure  gold.  They  are 
of  different  sizes,  from  80  paras  {2d.)  to  240  piasUes  (8Z.) ;  and  during 
the  whole  time  the  market  lasts  an  officer  aits  with  the  scales  before 
him,  and  weighs  gold  gratis  for  all  peraons.  Spanish  dollars  are 
current.    In  some  parts  the  beads  are  used  as  small  coin. 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  Sennaar  is  very  little  known.  It 
appears  that  it  once  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  at 
A  later  period  of  Nubia.  In  the  13th  or  14th  century  it- was  wrested 
from  Nubia  by  a  family  which  came  originally  from  Teysafaan,  a 
countxy  in  Stidan ;  and  at  one  time  that  family  was  in  possession  of 
nearly  aU  Nubia,  the  whole  country  from  the  second  cataract  to  the 
mountains  of  Fungi  being  subject  to  them.  On  the  east  their  empire 
included  Suakim  and  a  large  tract  of  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  it  extended  beyond  Kordofan.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
sovereigns,  called  'muks,'  became  too  indolent  to  transact  business, 
and  appointed  a  vizier,  who  soon  possessed  himself  of  all  the  power, 
though  he  continued  to  pay  outward  respect  to  the  muk.  This  took 
place  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  power  of 
Sennaar  has  been  decreasing,  and  several  chiefs  have  become  nomi- 
nally and  really  independent.  In  1822  the  countiy  was  invaded  by 
the  army  of  Mohamed  Ali  under  Ismael  Pasha.  The  vizier  made  no 
resistance,  but  obtained  good  terms  for  himself,  by  which  the  southern 
part  of  Sennaar,  which  lies  within  the  mountains  of  Fungi,  was  left  to 
him  as  a  vassal  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt^  and  the  muk  was  reduced  to 
the  station  of  a  private  individual. 

(Burekhardt,  TravtU  in  Nubia;  London  Oeographical  Journal, 
Tols.  il  V.  ix.  X.) 

SENNECEY-LE-GRAND.    [SAdNB-msLoiBB.] 

SENOUCHES.    [Eurb-rt-LoibJ 

SENS,  an  arohiepiscopal  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Tonne, 
the  chief  town  of  the  fourth  arrondissement,  is  situated  in  48''  11'  54" 
N.  laL,  3'  17'  12"  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne,  250  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  70  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  by  the  Lyon 


railway,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oommeroe,  a  college 
and  10,355  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Agendicum,  which  was  afterwards  called  Senonet  'from  the 
name  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  thence  is  derived  the 
modem  Sens.  Agendicum  or  Senones  became  under  the  Romans  the 
chief  town  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia.  It  became  at  the  end 
of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  after- 
wards of  an  arohbishop.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a 
coonty,  which  was  united  to  the  crown  by  the  kings  Robert  and 
Henri  L  The  arohdiocese  of  Sens  is  now  united  to  ti^at  of  Auxerre. 
The  arehsee  of  Sens-et- Auxerre  is  co-extensive  with  the  department  of 
Yonne;  the  province  of  the  arohbishop  comprises  also  the  sees  of 
Troyes,  Nevere,  an^  Moulins. 

The  town  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  now 
partly  destroyed.  Some  of  the  laige  stones  of  the  foundation  bear 
Roman  inscriptions.  Of  the  nine  gates  of  the  city,  three  belong  to  thi 
middle  ages,  and  the  rest  are  modem.  The  streets,  with  the  exception 
of  that  through  which  the  Paris  and  Lyon  road  passes,  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  generally  ill-built.  There  are  two  bridges 
over  the  Yonne,  which  is  joined  by  the  Vannes  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town.  The  principal  public  buUdingn  are  the  cathedi'al,  which  is 
a  lai^  gothic  structure  of  various  dates,  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
good  effect  of  its  interior,  for  its  painted  windows,  and  for  the  height 
of  its  tower;  and  the  college,  which  is  a  modem  structure.  The 
cathedral  is  neariy  as  large  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre-Dame 
in  Paris.  In  the  apse  end,  behind  the  Grand  Altar,  is  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  the  martyrdom  of  St-Savinien,  first  bishop  of  Sens.  In 
the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a  white  marble  monument  of  the  Dauphin 
(father  of  Louis  XVI.)  and  his  wife  Maria  Josephs.  In  one  of  the 
chapeU  of  the  nave  is  a  beautiful  sculptured  altar-piece,  repreaentini; 
the  principal  scenes  of  the  Passion.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  St-Savinien,  which  dates  from  the  11th  century.  Many 
houses  in  the  town  date  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  many 
of  them  are  adorned  with  sculptures.  There  are  public  baths,  a 
theatre,  an  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  some  pleasant 
public  walks. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  glove-  and  shoe-leather,  cotton-yam, 
straw  and  chip  hate,  woollen  stuffs,  polished  steel,  glue,  beer,  candles, 
spirits,  tiles,  and  earthenware.  The  chief  trade  is  in  com  and  flour  for 
Uie  supply  of  Paris,  wines,  wool,  hemp,  tiles  and  bricka,  bark,  leather, 
tan,  timber,  &c  Linen  is  bleached.  Sens  has  a  public  library  of 
6600  volumes,  and  a  museum. 

SEPULVEDA.    [Castilla  la  Vikja.] 

SERAING.    [LifeGE.] 

SERAMPOOR.    [Hindustan.] 

SEREGIPE  DEL  REY.    [Brazil.] 

SERETH,  RIVER.    [Austria.] 

SERINAGUR,  or  SIRINAGUR.     [Cashmbbb.] 

SERINGAPATAM.    [Hindustan.] 

SERK,  or  SERCQ.    rGuERNSsr.] 

SERPA.    [Albxtsto.] 

SERPUCHOW.    [Moscow,  Government  ot] 

SERRA  CAPRIOLA.    [Capitanata.] 

SERRAVALLE.    [Genoa.] 

SERRES.    [Alfes,  Ba£SEB.] 

SERVAN,  ST.    [Ille-bt-Vilainb.] 

SERVIA,  or  SERBIA,  a  political  division  recently  formed  by  decree 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  consbting  of  portions  of  South  Hungary  and 
Slavonia.  It  is  styled  the  Woiwodschaft  of  Servia  and  Temeswar  Banat, 
and  includes  the  Banat  of  Temeswar  (comprising  the  counties  of  Bacz 
Bodrogh,  Torontal,  Temes,  and  Kraaso,  in  other  words,  the  territories 
of  the  Baczka  and  the  Banat),  and  the  Syrmian  districts  of  Riuna  and 
Ulok.  The  emperor  is  styled  Grand-Woiwode,  and  the  actual  govemor 
Vice-Woiwodo,  who  resides  in  Temesvar,  and  is  assisted  by  a  minis- 
terial commission  and  a  native  administrative  council  The  woiwode- 
schaft  is  divided  into  6  districts.  It  has  an  area  of  11,528  square 
miles,  drained  by  the  Maros,  the  Temes,  the  Theiss.  and  the  Danube. 
The  population  amounts  to  1,426,221  Serbs,  Wallachs,  Germans,  and 
Hungarians.    [Croatla;  Hunqart;  Tbhbbwar.] 

SERVIA  (Sf/rp,  Serbie),  nominally  an  eyalet  or  province  of  European 
Turkey,  in  reality  a  tributary  principality  governed  by  an  hereditary 
prince,  was  an  integral  part  of  European  Turkey  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Save, 
which  separate  it  from  Austria,  E.  b^  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  S.  by 
Rumili  and  Albania,  and  W.  by  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Drina,  an  affluent  of  the  Save.  The  length  of  Servia  from  east 
to  west  is  about  145  miles,  firom  north  to  south  about  150  miles.  It 
lies  entirely  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  river  is  joined  by  the 
Save,  and  afterwards  by  the  Morava,  which  crosses  the  centre  of 
Servia  fi:t>m  south  to  north,  receiving  numerous  affluents ;  those  on 
its  western  or  left  bank  come  from  the  Mounts  Stalats,  an  offset  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  which  divide  the  watera  of  the  Morava  from  those  of 
the  Drina,  and  those  on  its  eastern  bank  from  the  Bulgarian  Moun- 
tains which  are  offsets  of  the  Balkan  range.  Servia  is  a  country  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  in  great  part  covered  with  ancient  forests. 
The  countiy  has  excellent  pastures,  in  whidi  are  reared  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  popuhition  of  Servia  ia  about  a  million,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Churoh.    The  Servians,  or  Serbj,  are  a  branch 
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of  the  Slavonio  noe,  and  their  laDguage  is  one  of  the  most  polished 
dialeots  of  the  SlavoniazL 

The  principal  towns  of  Serbia  are — Semendrici,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jesaava  with  the  Danube,  a  fortified  town,  with  about 
12,000  inhabitants :  Bbloradb  :  Poaerovaig,  or  PatterovUz,  a  regularly 
built  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Morava,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  signed  here  by  Prince  Eugene 
in  1718,  wUch  deprived  the  Turks  of  Hungary,  Little  Wallaohia,  and 
part  of  Servia:  ZabcUz,  or  Sckabacz,  a  fortified  town  with  12,000 
inhabitants,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dubrava  in  the  Save :  Vjitza,  near 
^e  borders  of  Bosnia,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable trade :  VaUievo,  a  neat  little  town,  with  1500  inhabitants,  on 
the  Kolumbara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Medvedniak  Mountains,  nearly  due 
south  of  24abatz :  Kragojewatz,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Servia, 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  Moravas,  where  a  diet  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Servia  proclumed,  in  1830,  Milosoh  and  his  heira  princes  of 
Servia :   Qladava,  or  KUidova,  on  the  Danube,  in  the  east  of  the 

Srincipality  :  population,  8000.  The  dtadel  of  Gladova,  called  Feth 
»lam,  is  garrisoned  by  the  Turks. 

The  soil  in  general  is  very  fertile,  but  a  large  part  of  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  nature,  still  unreclaimed,  and  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent  forests  of  oak  and  other  timber-trees.  The  plains  of  the  interior 
are  in  parts  well  cultivated,  and  yield  fine  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  oats,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  &a  The  cleared  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Morava  are  especially  productive  of  fine  maize,  and  in 
proof  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  ib  enough  to  say  that  wild 
sainfoin  grows  luxuriantly  along  the  road  that  ascends  the  valley. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  some  of  the  valleys,  and  vineyards  are  planted  in 
favourable  situations.  The  best  wines  are  those  g^wn  in  the  valley 
of  the  Morava,  aAd  those  of  Semendria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jeseava. 

The  £&ce  of  the  country  is  described  as  generally  beautiful  in  the 
extreme ;  "  Hills  and  woods,  glades  and  streams,  succeed  in  an  endless 
chain,  each  link  a  perfect  landscape,"  says  the  author  of  '  Frontier 
Lands  of  the  Christian  and  Turk.'  The  population  is  for  the  most 
part  scattered  over  the  country  in  hamlets  and  villages;  and  substantial 
farmhouses,  with  extensive  offices,  are  sometimes  seen  apart  from  the 
villages.  The  country  abounds  with  game.  Horses  and  homed  cattle 
are  bred  in  great  numbers.  Swine  are  countless.  They  feed  wild  in 
the  oak-forests,  and  are  exported  in  immense  numbers  to  Hungary  and 
Slavonia,  where  they  are  fatted  and  sent  to  Vienna  and  other  towns 
of  (Germany.  The  fields  in  parts  of  the  country  are  inclosed  by  hurdles 
to  keep  out  the  swine,  which  rove  about  half  wild.  Snakes  and 
lizards  are  in  parts  very  numerous.  Mosquitoes  and  marsh  fever 
render  the  low  grounds,  which  in  parts  skirt  the  Save,  uninhabitable. 

The  country  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  of  this  source  of 
wealth,  as  of  Uie  more  readily  worked  wealth  of  the  oak  forests,  little 
or  no  flbd vantage  is  takea.  Iron-ore  is  found  at  several  points ;  very 
rich  copper-ore  is  found  at  Madenbek  in  an  offset  of  the  Balkan  near 
the  eastern  frontier.  Silver  is  ako  found  here.  Salt  Ib  procured  at 
several  points  Agriculture  and  cattle  and  swine  breeding  seem  the 
chief  occupations.  The  people  seem  generally  to  enjoy  a  kind  of 
rough  prosperity,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  material  progress.  The 
Servian  princes  have  opened  some  good  roads,  the  principal  of  which 
are  those  that  cross  the  lower  part  of  the  principality  from  the 
frontier  of  Wallachia  to  Belgrade,  and  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the 
Morava  from  Belgrade  and  Semendria  to  Nissa.  These  lines  are 
chiefiy  macadamised,  in  parts  made  with  gravel. 

**  The  Serbs,"  says  the  author  of  '  Frontier  Lands,*  before  quoted, 
"are  in  figure  the  finest  race  I  ever  saw" — a  fair  people,  of  good,  in 
many  instances,  of  colossal  stature  with  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and 
open  countenances.  The  houses  in  the  towns  are  in  general  well 
built,  but  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  they  are  constructed  in  some 
instances  with  wattles  plastered  with  mud,  more  generally  of  rough 
plankn  Under  the  Turkish  rule  they  enjoyed  almost  imlimited  liberty 
as  long  sa  they  payed  their  taxes ;  but  under  the  rule  of  their  princes 
this  liberty  has  been  vastly  curtailed,  by  the  introduction  of  the  pass- 
port and  quarantine  systems,  and  olf  intricate  custom-house  regula- 
tions, which  would  be  simply  ridiculous  as  childish  imitations  of  some 
of  the  great  neighbouring  states  if  they  were  not  so  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  an  otherwise  promising  country. 

The  principality  is  in  spiritual  matters  subject  to  the  archbishop  of 
Belgrade,  or  Semendria,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Zabatz,  Timok,  and 
Ujitza,  who  are  paid  by  the  government,  the  archbishop  receiving 
5000  dollars,  and  each  of  his  suffragans  2500  dollars  a  year.  The 
number  of  priests  is  about  652,  who  ore  paid  by  the  parishioners. 
The  number  of  monks  is  small.  In  1840  there  were  80  elementary 
schools,  with  about  1000  scholars;  in  1850  there  were  260,  which  with 
the  college  of  Belgrade,  had  an  aggregate  of  8000  pupils.  About  20 
students  are  sent  to  Kiefif,  in  Russia,  to  study  theology,  and  about 
double  that  number  are  educated  in  the  imiversities  of  Western 
Europe,  chiefly  in  France.  There  is  only  one  printing-press  in  the 
whole  country,  and  that  belongs  to  the  government. 

The  revenues  of  the  principality  are  estimated  at  a  million  dollars 
a  year.  The  militia  consists  of  two  battallions  of  infantry  of  1000 
each,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  200  strong,  and  300  artillerymen.  But 
as  the  Serbs  are  eminently  a  martial  people,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
countxy  could  equip  150,000  foot  and  10,000  horse. 

The  country  of  Servia  under  the  Roman  empire  formed  the  province 


of  Mcosia  Superior.  It  was  invaded  by  the  Gk>ths  under  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  some  centuries  later  by  the  Servi,  a  tribe  of  Slavonians, 
to  whom  were  allotted  some  grounds  south  of  the  Danube  by  the 
emperor  Leo  VI.,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Bulgarians,  who 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  empire  in  the  10th  century. 
By  degrees  the  Servians  encroached  also  upon  the  territories  of 
the  empire,  and  in  the  12th  century  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
was  obliged  to  fight  against  them  in  order  to  check  their  incursions. 
During  the  subsequent  decay  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  its  conquest 
and  partition  by  the  Latins,  the  Servians  established  themselves  firmly 
in  the  country  of  Mcesia,  forming  an  independent  principality  under 
a  prince  styled  Despotes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  neighbouring 
Slavonian  states  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  Murad  I.,  sultan  of  the  Otto« 
mans,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Despotes  of  Servia ;  but  several  years 
after,  the  Servians,  Hungarians,  and  other  Christian  nations  near  the 
Danube,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Albania,  collected  a 
laige  force  under  Lazar,  Despotes  of  Servia,  and  marched  against 
Murad,  who  met  the  Christian  army  in  the  plain  of  Eossovsy  near  the 
frontiers  of  Albania,  ▲.d.  1389,  and  defeated  it  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
but  was  himself  killed  by  a  Servian  noble,  Milosh  Obeldvitz,  Lazarus 
son-in-law.  Lazar  waa  taken  prisoner  and  killed  by  the  Turks  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  their  own  sultan.  In  the  following  centuiy 
Sultan  Murad  IL,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  George,  Despotes  of 
Servis,  turned  his  arms  against  his  brother-in-law  about  the  year  liiO, 
overran  Servia,  took  the  fortress  of  Semendria,  and  obliged  Qeorge  to 
take  refuge  at  Rsgusa,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Hungary, 
where  he  joined  the  gaUant  Hunnyades,  aivl  through  his  assistance 
recovered  part  of  his  tenitories.  At  last  Mohammed  II.,  after  taking 
Constantinople,  finally  conquered  Servia,  which  he  annexed  to  his 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade,  which  was  bravely  defended 
by  the  Hungarians  under  Hunnyades,  and  was  only  taken  (in  1522)  by 
Solyman  the  Great.  Servia  continued  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire  till  1717,  when  Priuce  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian 
army,  took  Belgrade  and  conquered  a  part  of  Servia,  which  waa  ceded 
by  the  sultan  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  1718.  But  in 
the  subsequent  war  of  1739  the  Austrians,  being  worsted  by  the  Turks, 
lost  Servia,  and  gave  up  Belgrade  also  by  treaty.  Marshal  Laudon 
retook  Belgrade  in  1788,  but  Austria  gave  it  up  again  to  the  sultan  by 
the  peace  of  Szistova  in  1791. 

About  the  year  1804  the  Servians,  availing  themselves  of  the  revolt 
of  Passwan  Oglu,  pasha  of  Widin,  rose  in  arms  throughout  the  country 
against  the  Porte.  They  chose  for  their  leader  George  Petrowitschi 
surnamed  Kara,  or  the  '  black,'  a  countryman  who,  having  taken  a 
part  in  a  former  unsuccessful  insurrection  in  1787,  had  fled  into  the 
Austrian  territories,  aud  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1788-9.  After  the  peace  in  1791  Kara  George  had  returned  to  his 
country  and  resumed  his  profession  of  herdsman  and  grazier.  He  was 
stem  and  taciturn,  but  courageous  and  robust  In  January  1806  two 
numerous  Turkish  armies,  one  from  Bosnia  under  Bekir  Pasha,  and 
the  other  from  Kissa  in  Rumili  under  Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Scutari, 
entered  Servia.  Kara  George  had  no  more  than  10,000  men,  but  they 
were  deternxined,  and  knew  well  the  country  and  the  intricacies  of  its 
forests.  He  kept  in  check  both  armies,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
defeated  the  pasha  of  Bosnia,  and  drove  him  back  across  the  Drina 
with  great  loss.  He  then  turned  rapidly  against  the  pasha  of  Scutari, 
who  proposed  a  truce.  But  the  truce  not  being  ratified  by  the  Porte, 
George  surprised  and  took  Belgrade,  except  the  citadel,  which  sur- 
rendered in  1807.  Servia  was  now  free  from  the  Turku  A  sort  of 
military  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors of  the  various  districts,  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  cavalry  formed  of  his  tenants  and  friends.  These  officers 
assembled  once  a  year,  about  Christmas,  at  Belgrade,  to  deliberate, 
under  the  presidency  of  Kara  Geoige,  upon  the  affiurs  of  the  country. 
A  senate  of  twelve  members,  one  elected  by  each  district  of  Servia, 
constituted  the  permanent  executive.  Mutuaf  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions soon  broke  out  between  the  principal  governors  and  Kara  Geoige. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  power,  undertook  the  invasion 
of  Bosnia  in  1809,  whilst  Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte.  He 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Servia,  protected 
by  a  diversion  made  by  a  Russian  corps  on  the  side  of  the  Danube. 
In  1810  he  defeated  Kurschid  Pasha,  who  had  advanced  from  Kissa 
with  80,000  men,  and  soon  after  he  routed  another  army  from  Bosnia, 
and  drove  it  back  across  the  Drina.  He  availed  himself  of  these 
successes  to  obtain  from  the  diet  of  1811  more  ample  powers,  and  a 
sort  of  ministry,  which  resided  continually  near  his  person.  The 
Porte  proposed  to  acknowledge  Kara  George  as  Hospodar  of  Servia, 
on  condition  that  the  Turks  should  garrison  all  the  fortresses  and  keep 
the  arsenals  and  arms.  It  was  easy  for  persons  acquainted  with  Otto- 
man policy  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment The  negotiations  lasted  till  1813,  when  the  news  of  the  sucoess 
of  Napoleon  I.  in  Germany  freed  the  Turks  from  the  fear  of  Russia, 
and  stimulated  them  to  make  a  last  effort  against  Servia.  Two  Turkish 
armies  advanced,  drove  before  them  some  Servian  corps,  and  carried 
several  strongholds.  Kara  George,  losing  on  a  sudden  Ms  firmness, 
crossed  the  Danube  and  took  refuge  in  Austria,  and  afterwards  in 
Bessarabia.  Universal  discouragement  followed,  and  the  Turks 
occupied  the  whole  country  and  entered  Belgrade.  Servia  became 
again  a  pashalik.     Milosoh  Obrenowitsch,  originally  a  swinehe*^' 
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alone  kept  np  the  Instirrection  nbout  Jogodllio,  in  the  itmthem  ^bt 
iricti,  but  wab  ftt  last  obliged  to  accept  the  amnes^  offered  by  the 
pasha  for  himself  a&d  followen.  l*he  Turks  however  having  contrired 
to  fi^et  into  their  hands  the  leaders  of  this  last  insurrectioni  shot  A 
number  of  them,  regardless  of  the  amnesty,  and  empaled  thirty-sit 
of  them  at  Belgrade,  in  fh>nt  of  the  pasha's  palace  in  1815.  Milbsch 
himself  effected  hb  escape:  he  ran  to  the  Motintalns,  and  the 
insurrection  began  afresh.  Having  assembled  the  Heyduks  and  the 
iligitives  and  emigrants  of  the  fbrtner  insurrecition,  he  attacked 
the  kiaya,  or  lieutenant  of  the  pssha,  who  had  advanced  agdittst  him 
from  Belgrade  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  kiaya  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  pasha  came  out  of 
Belgrade  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was  llkeWiae  defeated,  tod 
obliged  to  retire  to  Keupri  under  an  escort  given  him  by  Milosch. 
kurecbid,  pasha  of  Bosnia,  sent  another  army  under  his  lieutenant 
Ali.  wlio  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  his  master 
wltn  presents.  Milosch  nfterWards  went  himself  to  the  camp  of 
Kurscnid  Pasha  to  undertake  negotiations  of  peace.  The  only  article 
upon  which  they  could  not  agree  was  that  Milosch  wished  the  Servians 
to  remain  armed,  to  which  the  pasha  would  not  consent  When 
Milosch  rosd  to  mount  his  horse,  the  pasha's  janizaries  fell  upon  him, 
but  All,  who  had  been  So  gcuerously  treated  by  Milosch,  interposed, 
representing  that  Milosch  had  come  spontaneously  and  under  a  safe 
conduct.  Which  ought  not  to  be  broken.  All's  firmness  slived  Milosch, 
who  was  allowed  to  depart  The  negotiations  continued;  Servian 
deputies  Were  sent  to  Constantinoble,  and  at  last  a  firman  of  peace 
came,  nppointing  another  pasha  friendly  to  the  Servians.  The  forte 
of  Belgrade,  2abat2,  UJltza,  Semendria,  and  Sokol  were  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Servians  ratained  the  administration 
of  the  country,  their  senate,  and  they  alone  taxed  themselves.  Mean- 
while KArft  George  was  living  in  Bessarabia,  where  he  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  Russian  schemes  for  overthrowing  Turkey.  He  retired 
to  Servia  with  some  confederates,  with  a  design  of  raising  the  standard 
of  insurrection,  and  was  betrayed,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
Milosch,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  put  him  to  death  as  he 
sleot  in  a  hut 

Milosch  restored  With  Borne  modification  the  eonstltutlon  established 
by  Kara  Geot^e.  He  created  a  provincial  administration;  every 
district  or  knef  has  its  kneven,  or  civil  officer,  and  every  great  division 
or  province  has  its  obar-kneven,  all  of  wliotn  are  paid  by  the  treasury. 
Judicial  courts  were  established  in  the  various  districts.  A  code,  based 
mainly  on  the  French  code,  was  compiled.  The  clergy  were  made 
amenable  to  the  same  courts  as  the  laity.  Belgrade  has  a  small 
Turkish  garrison,  and  Is  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  has  no  diredt 
authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Servia  pays  a  fixed  amount  of 
tribute  to  the  I^orte,  which  is  yearly  delivered  by  the  prince  into  the 
hands  of  the  pasha.  The  natives  of  Servia  are  allowed  to  tiieide  all 
over  the  Ottoman  empire,  when  furnished  with  Servian  passports. 
6j  an  imperial  Hatti  Sherif,  issued  in  1830,  religious  liberty,  here- 
ditary succession  in  the  family  of  Milosch,  the  formation  of  a  national 
militia,  the  right  of  erecting  schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  justice  were  amotig  the  privileges  confirmed  to,  or 
conferred  upon,  the  Serbs.  For  several  years  after  this  Milosch  gave 
himself  up  to  amassing  wealth ;  when  the  senate  established  by  the 
new  constitution  determined  to  examine  the  public  accounts,  he 
suddenly  retired  to  Semi  in.  He  soon  returned  however,  and  fomented 
a  revolt  against  the  senate.  His  complicity  being  discovered,  he 
resigned  his  post,  and  vrithdrew  to  Bucharest  He  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Milan,  after  whose  death  Prince  Michael,  the  seoond  son  of 
Milosch,  became  ruler  of  the  Serbs.  Michael  after  a  short  period  of 
power  was  deprived  of  the  princely  functions,  for  practices  similar  tfl 
those  of  his  rather :  and  Alexander,  son  of  Kara  George,  the  present 
ruler  of  Servia,  was  raised  to  the  princely  dignity. 

The  senate  of  Servia  oondsts  of  17  members  chosen  fot  life,  from 
die  most  influential  persons  in  the  principality ;  thet  at«  irremovable 
by  the  prince,  on  whom  they  form  a  constitutions^  cneck.  Since  1S50 
no  Turk  is  allowed  to  hold  real  property  in  Servia,  or  to  reside  in  it, 
except  in  one  or  other  of  the  five  fortresses  before  named.  The  Serbs 
are  said  to  be  fatourable  to  the  vievni  of  Russia,  to  which  power  they 
ate  akin  in  blood,  language,  and  religion,  and  to  whose  Intrigues  they 
ate  mainly  indebted  for  their  favourable  relations  with  the  Porte. 

SfiHVIAK.    [HfeHAtJLT.] 

8ESIA,  RIVER.    [PdJ 

8ESIA,  VAL  DI,  or  ValSESIA.    [Novaba.] 

SESSA.    [Lavoro,  TfiRliA  m.] 

SESTOS,  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  was  situated 
on  the  Hellespont  Theopompus  says  that  Sestos  was  a  small  but 
well-fortified  town,  which  was  connected  with  the  port  by  a  wall  of 
200  feet :  and  that,  owing  to  its  position,  and  the  current  from  the 
Propontis,  it  commanded  the  channel.  At  the  olose  of  the  great 
Persian  war  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, after  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  by  famine,  opened  the 
gates.  The  capture  of  Sestos  (B.O.  479)  terminated  this  great  cam- 
ueign,  which  was  signalised  by. the  victories  of  Salamis,  Plataa,  and 
Mycalc ;  and  with  this  event  the  history  of  Herodotus  doses.  (Strabo, 
p.  691;   Herod.,  ix.  121 ;  Thucyd.,  i.  89.) 

SESTia  DE  LEVANTE  and  Dl  PoNENTE.    [Qknoa.] 

8ETAN0,  RIVER.    [Birma.] 


BETBEP.    [Ato^RtA] 

SETTLE,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  mafket-toWn,  and  the  seat 
of  ft  Poor-lisw  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Qi^lesWiok,  is  aitusted  In  a 
mountainous  district  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Riddle,  in  64*  i' 
N.  lat,  2*  18'  W.  long.,  distant  84  miles  W;If .W.  from  Ydrk,  836  miles 
I^.N.W.  ttotA  London  by  road,  and  208  miles  by  the  North- Western 
r&ilway.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Settle  In  1861  was  l&76i 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdefteonry  of  CrUveU  and 
diocese  of  Ripoh.  Settle  Poor-LaW  Union  contains  31  {MHfthea  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  164,691  acresj  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
18,762. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock  upWiU^  df  SOO 
feet  high,  called  the  Castleberg.  The  parish  chureh  la  at  Qiggleswiok, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  oter  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge. 
In  the  town  is  a  neat  chUi^h  in  the  early  English  style,  built  in  1838. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  dnd  Quakers 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  a 
literary  society,  fk  mechanics  institute,  a  neWs-room,  and  a  sa tings 
bank.  The  Public  Buildings  is  an  Kliitebethan  ediSce,  ereeted  in  the 
market-place  in  1882.  Cotton-manUfactures  are  carried  on;  the 
machinery  is  worked  by  water-power.  Ropes  nbd  paper  are  made. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  cfaieBy  Used  fdr  gtaeing,  is 
exceedingly  rich.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday ;  fain  for  cattle  are 
held  frequently,  and  pleasure  fairs  twice  or  tbriee  in  the  year.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

BETUBAL.    [EsfliBMAOURA,  Portuguese.] 

SEVASTOPOL.     [CRIMba  ;  SBBAstoPOL.] 

SEVENOAKS,  Kent,  a  maricet-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Sevenoaks,  is  situated  in  51**  16'  N.  lat,  0**  11' 
K  long.,  distant  17  milea  W.  from  Maidstone,  and  28  miles  S.S.E.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Sevenoaks  in  1861  Wsa  1860. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Mnidstone  and  diodese 
of  Canterbury.  Sevenoaks  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  67,488  aeres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
22^95. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  emieence  which  forms  the  northern 
brow  of  the  chalk-marl  and  greensand  range  of  high  lands,  In  the 
midst  of  ft  fertile  and  well-cultivated  distiict  The  streets  Are  lighted 
With  gaa.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edlflee,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower ;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  styie<  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Weslejan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1418  by  Sir  Williatn  de  Sevenokei  or 
Sennocke^  a  foundling  brouglit  up  by  some  charitable  perion  in  this 
town,  is  free  to  boys  for  classics  only,  and  has  two  exhibitions  of  66^ 
a  year  each  :  in  1854  there  Were  8  scholars  on  the  foundation.  This 
school,  and  a  large  range  of  almshouses  founded  at  the  same  time  by 
Setenoke,  is  under  the  government  of  a  corporation  Oonsisting  of  two 
wardens  and  four  assistants.  An  endowed  school,  founded  by  Lady 
Margaret  Boswell,  provides  for  the  instruction  of  200  children.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  com ;  a  market  held  on  the  third 
Priday  of  each  month  for  cattle  hits  declined.  There  are  two  yearly 
Ihirs. 

Adjoining  Sevenoaks  is  Knole  Park,  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  very  spacious,  of  different  dates,  And  contains  a 
lat^e  and  valuable  eollectiod  of  paintings,  as  well  as  much  cUrious  old 
ftf miture ;  it  stands  in  a  noble  park  of  800  acres,  well  stocked  with 
deer  and  abounding  with  stately  trees,  especially  beeches:  both 
mansion  and  park  aro  open  to  the  pubUo. 

SEVER,  ST.    [Lawdes.] 

SiJiVBRAC-LB-CHATKAU.    [AVBtBCW.] 

SEVERE,  8TE.    [InDBb.] 

SEVERN.  The  Severn  is  the  finest,  and,  next  to  the  Thames,  the 
largest  and  meet  important  of  British  rivers.  The  original  same  of 
the  Severn  was  Hafrm^  of  which  Severn  is  only  a  corruption.  It  was 
subsequently  called  by  the  Romans  Sxibrina,  a  name  given  to  It,  as  is 
said,  in  consequenee  of  the  fate  of  Sabra,  or  Sabrina,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Locrine,  king  of  Britain,  by  Estrildis,  a  captive  vif^gin,  in 
order  to  unite  himself  to  whom  I>ocrine  had  divorced  his  former 
queen  Qwendolen.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Gwendolen  assumed 
command,  and  caused  Sabrina  and  her  mother  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Hitrren,  which  from  that  time  received  her  name.  MlltoBi  in  his 
'  Comus,'  has  made  Sabrina  the  goddess  of  the  river. 

The  Severn  rises  on  the  western  border  of  Momtoombbtshibb,  from 
ft  chalybeate  spring  on  the  eaetem  Side  of  Plinlimmon,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  within  a  very  short  distance  from  the  souroes 
of  the  rivers  Wye  and  RhiedoL  It  flows  eastward  about  12  miles  to 
Llanidloes,  its  faf  as  which  place  it  still  rstains  the  original  British 
name  ot  Haftcn.  At  Llanidloes  the  Severn  receivea  the  waters  of  the 
Cly wedog ;  and  thence  it  inclines  to  the  north-east  by  Newtown  and 
Welshpool ;  near  the  latter  place  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats 
and  barges.  Some  distance  below  Welshpool  it  is  joined  by  the 
Vymwy,  and  about  a  mile  lower  quits  Montgomeryshire. 

Previous  to  entering  ShropsBibb,  the  Setem  inelifles  to  the  east, 
and  this  is  its  general  direction  through  the  vale  of  Shrewsbury. 
From  ^e  town  of  ShrevTsbury,  Which  it  nearly  surrounds,  it  takes  a 
south-eastern  course  through  Coidbrookdide  to  Bridgenorth,  and 
enters  Worcestershire  a  short  distance  above  the  town  and  port  of 
Bewdley.     The  principal  ttlbattriee  ^  the  Severn  in  Sliropshire 
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aro-*on  ih«  right  bank,  the  Heole  or  R«d«Brook,  whloh  enters  at 
Shrawtbury,  tiie  Oouiid,  Hav-Brook,  and  Borv-Brook;  and  on  the  left, 
the  Perry,  Tern,  Bell-Brook,  and  Worf.  The  Severn  reoeivee  the 
whole  of  the  water*  of  the  interior  of  Shropshire,  and  ite  courae 
through  that  oounty  is  between  60  and  70  miles.  From  Bewdley  the 
river  runs  southward  to  Stourport,  where  it  reoeives  the  Stour  on  the 
left,  an<l  about  8  miles  lower  down  the  Salwarpe  joins  it  on  the  same 
aide.  Five  miles  farther  it  reaches  Worcester.  Two  miles  below  this 
city  the  Severn  reoeives  a  oonsiderable  aooeesion  of  water  from  the 
light  bank  by  the  junotion  of  the  river  Teme,  the  principal  part  of 
whose  course  is  in  Worcestershire,  but  which  rises  in  Radnorshire,  and 
flows  through  portions  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  Still  flowing 
nearly  souUi,  the  Severn  passes  Uptou,  and  quits  Woroestershire  at 
Tewkesbury,  where  it  receives  the  Avon,  and  enters  Qlouoestershire. 
[Avon,  Upper.] 

From  Tewkesbury  the  river  again  ohanges  its  direction,  and 
gradually  inclines  to  the  south-south-wes^  whioh  direction  it  ohisfly 
follows  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  A  mile  above  the  city  of 
Qlouoester  the  stream  divides  into  two  channels,  whioh  unite  a  little 
below  Qloucester,  farming  the  rich  tract  of  land  called  Alney  Island. 
The  Frome  joins  it  before  reaching  Newnham.  A  short  distauce 
below  Newnham  the  ohannel  widens  oonsiderably ;  and  although  it 
retains  the  name  of  river  as  fkr  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol,  or  Lower 
Avon,  it  is  rather  the  autuary  than  the  river.  The  total  length  of  the 
Serem,  from  its  source  in  Montgomeryshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is 
about  200  miles. 

In  the  ancient  division  of  Britain,  the  Severn  appears  to  have  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  Silures  and  the  Ordovioes 
on  the  west,  and  the  Dobuni  on  the  east  In  the  subsequent  divisions 
of  counties,  it  hsa  scarcely  anywhere  been  employed  as  a  line  of 
separation. 

In  the  commencement  of  its  oonrse,  the  valley  of  the  Severn  is 
narrow,  and  supplies  little  pasturage ;  below  Llaoidloes  it  gradually 
opens,  and  is  fh)m  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  tolerably  productive. 
The  range  of  the  Plinlimmon  Hills,  which,  extending  west,  comprisss 
the  Lon^  Mountain,  and  terminates  in  the  Breidden  Hills,  separates 
the  drainage  of  the  Severn  from  that  of  the  Wye,  Teme,  Clun,  ko. 
By  this  raoge  also  the  conrse  of  the  Severn  is  deflected  to  the  north. 
On  the  west  and  north-west  the  Berwyn  Mountains  separate  the 
tributaries  of  the  Severn  from  those  of  the  Dovey  and  the  Dee. 

In  respect  to  navigation,  the  Severn  has  long  been  of  very  great 
Importance.  It  supplies  the  means  of  transporting  the  produce  of 
mines  and  manufactories  of  various  descriptions  lying  in  the  yiqinity 
of  the  river  to  the  sea,  to  North  Wales,  and  the  towns  and  remote 
districts  of  the  oounties  through  which  it  flowa  Along  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  the  use  of  the  Severn  as  a  navigable  river  has  been 
impeded  by  fords  and  shoals,  and  by  the  deflcienoy  of  water  in 
drought,  and  the  superabundance  of  it  during  rainy  seasons.  The 
whole  of  the  Severn  navigation,  extending  upwards  of  160  miles,  is 
free  from  tolls. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Severn  has  been  mnoh  increased 
by  its  connection  with  several  canals,  which  are  here  enumerated  :— 
the  Stroudwater  Canal,  which  commences  at  the  Severn  near  Frami- 
load,  between  Gloucester  and  Newnham,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal,  thus  uniting  our  two  grsatest  navigable  rivers;  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal,  which  shortens  the  navigation  from 
the  Severn  near  Berkeley,  to  Gloucester ;  the  Gloucester  and  Ledburv 
Canal ;  the  Woreeeter  and  Birmingham  Canal ;  the  Droitwioh  Canal, 
which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Balwarpe ;  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  Canal,  whioh  oommences  at  Stourport,  on  the  Severn, 
and,  following  the  course  of  the  Stour,  joins  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  Junction  Canal;  the  Shropshire  Canal,  which  with  its 
branches  is  used  for  transporting  the  produce  of  the  manufacturing 
district  of  Coalbrookdale  to  the  Severn,  whioh  it  joins  at  Coalport ; 
the  Shrewsbuiy  Canal,  originallv  formed  to  convey  coal  to  that  town 
from  Ketley  in  Shropshire,  and  ainoe  extended  by  a  branch  through 
Newport  to  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junotion  Canal  before 
mentioned ;  and  the  Woroeater  and  Birmingham  Canal  The  Mont- 
gomeryshire Canal  oommenoea  in  the  Severn  at  Newtown,  and  passing 
Welshpool,  eommunicates  with  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  but 
as  the  Severn  is  not  navigable  as  high  as  Newtown,  this  canal  can 
hardly  be  included  as  one  of  the  connecting  links  in  the  Severn 
navigation. 

The  fish  found  in  the  Severn  are  salmon,  shad,  lampreys^  roach, 
dace^  gudgeon,  blaak,  flounders^  eels,  lampems,  elvers,  ohub,  carp, 
trout,  grayling,  tench,  and  pereh.  Salmon  were  formerly  plentiful, 
but  are  now  scarce,  although  there  are  no  weirs  upon  the  river  to 
impede  the  ascent  of  the  fish. 

A  short  distanoe  above  the  point  where  the  Severn  merges  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  it  receives  the  Wye,  whioh,  although  inftirior  in  its 
siae  and  the  length  of  its  course  to  the  Severn,  is  mnoh  superior  in 
point  of  pioturesque  soeneiy.  The  Wye  has  its  source  on  the  border 
of  Montgomeryshire,  and  on  the  mountain  of  Plinlimmon,  about  2 
milea  B0uth«west  firom  the  souroe  of  the  Severn.  Taking  a  sonth«east 
direction,  it  receives  a  number  of  littie  tributaries,  and  quits  Mont* 
gomevyshire  and  enters  Radnorshire  between  the  villsge  td  Llangerig 
and  the  town  of  Rhayader,  at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  its  souroe. 
Its  course  through  Radnorshire  is  in  a  generally  sou'  hern  direction, 


and  will  be  fonnd  described  under  that  oonniT;  At  Glasbuiy 
the  river  inolines  to  the  north,  but  on  enterinf  Hsbifordshias 
flows  south-east.  The  river  is  navigable  from  Hereford,  and  indeed 
in  the  winter,  and  whenever  there  is  a  depth  of  wateiv  barges  asoend 
to  within  a  short  distanoe  of  Hay,  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  timber,  fto. 
For  a  short  distanoe  the  river  divides  Herefordshire  flrst  firom  Glouoes- 
tershire,  and  subsequentiy  fiKim  Monmootiueibb,  and  then  enters  the 
latter  oounty,  under  whioh  its  further  course  will  be  found  described. 
The  spring-tides  at  Chepstow  rise  to  a  great  height  [Crefstow.] 
The  length  of  the  oourse  of  the  Wye  is  about  130  mUes.  Its  scenery 
throughout  is  almost  without  a  rival  among  the  rivers  of  Great 
Britain. 

Owing  to  the  isthmus  or  neok  of  land  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wye, 
and  the  projection  of  Aust  Cliff  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  width  of 
the  Severn  is  here  only  one  mile,  while  higher  up»  as  was  beforo 
stated,  it  expands  to  between  two  and  three  miles.  At  this  narrow 
part  of  the  sostuary  is  the  principal  pas4i\ge,  called  Aust  Ferry,  or 
Old  Passage,  from  Somersetshire  to  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales.  About  four  miles  lower  down  is  the  New  Passage,  whish  is 
considerably  wider,  and  not  so  much  frequented. 

The  (Bstiuii-y  of  the  Severn  reoeives  the  drainage  of  about  5900 
square  miles,  namely: — the  Severn,  4500;  the  Wye^  liOQ.  The 
Severn  is  charged  with  a  laiiger  amount  of  turbid  sediment  than  any 
other  river  in  Europe,  the  reeult  of  ite  own  long  oourse  and  the 
oourses  of  its  tributaries  through  tracts  of  marl  and  soft  sandstone. 
This  fine  sedimeut  is  in  some  places  deposited  on  its  banks  towards 
the  mouth,  and  t!ie  quantity  thus  deposited  is  increased  by  artificial 
means.  The  mud  is  enoouraged  to  accumulate  upon  lines  of  pile  and 
osier,  which,  as  the  tide  retreats,  retain  the  sediment  Upon  these, 
other  Hoes  of  oaier-feucing  are  placed,  until  new  land  is  raised  to  a 
considerable  height  On  the  other  hsmd,  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
tidos  has  occasiouod  great  damage  to  the  low  lands,  to  guard  against 
which  sea-walls,  piles,  and  other  precautionary  means  have  been 
adopted.  The  inundations  in  the  years  1606,  1687,  .1708,  and  1787, 
are  recorded  to  have  produoed  great  devastation. 

The  Briiiol  Ckanuti,  commencing  with  the  actuary  of  the  Severn, 
separates  Monmouth^iire  aud  South  Wales  from  the  oounties  of 
Somerset  and  Devon,  and  terminates  in  St  George's  ChanneL  Its 
width  from  King's  Road,  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Avon,  to  the 
opposite  ooast,  is  about  5  miles.  It  then  rapidly  widens  to  about  18 
miles,  but  is  again  slightly  contracted  between  the  southern  point  of 
Glamorganshire  and  the  western  part  of  Somersetshirsu  It  again 
expands,  forming,  on  the  Welsh  coast,  Swansea  and  Caermarthen  bays, 
and,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  Barnstaple,  or  Bideford  Bay.  The 
width  at  its  termination  in  St  Gkorge's  Channel,  taken  from  St  Gowan's 
Head  on  the  ooaet  of  Pembrokeehire  to  Hartland  Point  in  Devonshire, 
is  about  40  miles.  The  ooast-line,  both  on  the  Welsh  and  Devon- 
shire sides,  is  extremely  int^^lar.  Lundy  Island  [Dbvonshibb],  and 
Caldy  Ishmd  [Pembbokisbibb],  are  noticed  elsewhere.  From  Hart- 
land  Point  to  Khig's  Road  is  about  90  miles ;  it  appears  that  the 
tide  travels  over  this  distanoe  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  tide 
increases  as  it  advances.  At  Chepstow  the  tide  rises  48  feet  higher 
than  at  Lundy  Island. 

The  *  bore '  which  enters  the  Severn  is  0  feet  high,  and  is  produoed, 
as  in  other  places,  by  the  depth  and  quantity  of  water  on  the  inland 
side  not  allowing  the  surface  there  to  be  immediately  raised  by  means 
of  the  transmitted  preesure.  The  greatest  velocity  of  the  tidal 
current  through  the  *  shoots,'  or  New  Passage,  is  14  miles  an  hour. 
This  oooum  lower  down  two  hours  after  high-water,  but  as  the  Severn 
is  approaohed  the  diflbrenee  of  time  is  diminiahed,  acoording  to  the 
general  observations  on  this  subjeot 

SEVILLA,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  included  in  the  great  territorial 
division  of  Andaluoia,  is  bounded  N.  by  Estremadura,  W.  by  Portugal, 
S. W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  B.  by  the  province  of  Granada,  and 
N.E.  by  the  province  of  Cordova.  It  is  situated  between  86"  4'  and 
38"  18'  N.  lat,  4"*  20'  and  V  18'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  firom 
north  to  south  is  about  150  miles;  ftom  east  to  west,  about  180  niiles. 
The  area  is  8989  square  milea  The  population  in  1840  was  981,908. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  three  following  modem  provinoes  : — 


1 

ProTincee. 

•qnare  Miles. 

Population  ia  1149.    | 

Sevilla    .         •        •        • 
Cadix          •        •        •    • 
Huelv«  .        .        •        .      ) 

•989 

480,000 
846,446 
169.468 

Total       ,        ,        ,    , 

1989 

881,008 

A  general  description  of  the  provinces  oomprised  in  Andaluoia  is 
given  under  that  head.  [Avdai^uoia.]  The  modem  provinoe  of 
Sevilla  oocupies  the  inland  portion  of  the  old  province ;  Cadia  ooou- 
pies  tho  portion  adjaosnt  to  the  ooas^  south  of  the  ssstuary  of  th« 
Guadalquivir ;  Huelva  Uie  portion  adjaoent  to  the  coast  north  of  that 
aistusry.  Sevilla  is  flat  in  the  centre,  hilly  in  the  south,  and  moun- 
tainous in  the  north.  Cadiz  is  entirely  hilly  and  mountainous. 
Huelva  is  flat  and  swampy  on  the  south,  but  rises  into  the  mountain- 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north-west. 

TWns.— The   city   of  Sevilla   is   the    capital    of  the   provincsu 
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[Sktilla.]  Aleala  de  Qwidairat  7  miles  S.E.  from  Sevilla,  contaius 
an  old  Hooriflh  caatley  and  haa  an  extensive  trade  in  grain.  Popn- 
]ation,  6700.  Algecircu,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  a  well-built  sea- 
port town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Oibniltar,  is  6  miles  from 
Gibraltar  by  water,  and  14  miles  by  hmd  round  the  head  of  the  bay. 
The  population  in  1845  was  11,077.  The  houses  are  low,  but  very 
clean  and  white,  and  the  balconies  and  lattices  of  the  windows,  painted 
green,  have  a  very  pretty  effect.  The  town  contains  a  military  hos- 
pital of  the  first  class,  and  is  defended  by  a  battery  called  the  Fuerte 
de  Santiago.  AntequerOf  45  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  city  of  Qranada, 
to  which  province  it  belongs,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Sevilla.  It  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  near  the  south  iMink 
of  the  Guadatjorce,  and  contains  six  churches  and  several  charitable 
institutions,  and  had  in  1845  a  population  of  17,030.  It  is  chiefly  an 
agricultural  town,  but  has  manufactures  of  baize,  paper,  silk,  and 
cotton.  Aracma,  in  the  province  of  HueWa,  60  miles  N.W.  from 
Sevilla,  lies  in  a  hollow  among  mountains.  An  eminence  crowned  by 
a  mined  csstle  overlooks  the  town  on  the  south,  woody  slopes 
overhang  it  on  all  sides,  and  the  craggy  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
rise  high  above  at  no  great  distance.  The  town  is  remarkably  clean, 
and  contains  three  churches.  The  population  in  1845  was  4370. 
Ayamont€f  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  27  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Huelva, 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
Guadiana  enters  the  sea.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  opposite  to  Castro- 
Marin  in  Portugal.  It  contains  two  churches,  and  had  in  1845  a  popu- 
lation of  6500.  It  has  a  small  fishing  port,  and  has  some  manufactures 
of  soap  and  coarse  etirthenware. 

Cadiz  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cadiz.    [Cadiz.] 
Carmcna,  in  the  province  of  Sevilla,  16  miles  E.N.R  from  the  city, 
occupies  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  a  wide  and  uncul- 
tivated plain.    It  is  inclosed  by  old  Moorish  walls,  which,  on  the 
eastern  side  especially,  are  flanked  by  numerous  square  towers  of 
exceedingly  massive  structure.    It  contains  a  ruined  fortress  and  a 
church  with  a  .remarkable  tower ;  and  had  in  1845  a  population  of 
18,072.    In  the  time  of  the  Moors  this  town  was  considered  the  key 
of  Sevilla,  and  sustained  a  long  siege  previous  to  the  capture  of  that  city 
by  the  Christians.      Ccnttantinat  in  the  province  of  Sevilla,  40  milet 
N.N.W.  from  the  city,  half  encircles  a  steep  isolated  eminence,  on  which 
the  castle  is  erected.    The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  long  street, 
and  contained  in  1845  a  population  of  6986.    During  the  Peninsular 
War  the  castle  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  the  French,  and  was 
held  by  them  as  an  important  poet  in  the  line  of  communication 
between  Andalucia  and   Estremadura.      Ecija,  in  the  province  of 
Sevilla,  45  miles  K  by  K.  from  the  city,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jenil,  on  the  high  road  from  Cordova  to  Sevilla,  in  a  fine  plain, 
which  produces  abundance  of  com  and  olives.    The  town  contains 
several  churches  and  hospitals,  and  has  a  beautiful  alameda  (public 
walk)  on  the  bank  of  the  Jenil,  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  wit^ 
fountains  and  statues.     There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
linens,  and  leather.    The  population  in  1845  was  28,370.  It  was  named 
Colonia  Augusta  Firma  by  the  Romans,  and  several  Roman  inscriptions 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found.    Hudva^  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Huelva,  65  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Sevilla,  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  a  declivity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Odiel,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  shallow  sstuary  formed  by  the  discharge  of  the  Ric  Odiel  and  Rio 
Tinto  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  population  in  1845  was  7173. 
•/eref,  the  modem  Spanish  spellmg  of  X&t$,    MamaniUci,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Huelva,  SO  miles  W.  from  Sevilla,  is  situated  in  a  plain  which 
produces  abundance  of  wfaeat»  maize,  and  olives.    Population,  2038. 
Moguer,  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  12  miles  E.  from  that  town,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  on  the  slope  of  a  lidge  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  south.    The  town  consists  of  a  few  long  streets 
diveiging  from  a  common  centre,  and  it  has  a  small  port    The 
population  in  1845  was  6592.    The  old  Franciscan  convent  in  which 
Columbus  was  hospitably  entertained  and  assisted  by  the  prior  in  1484, 
is  preserved  as  a  national  monument  From  3000  to 4  000  butts  of  wine 
are  produced  in  the  district  and  shipped  to  Xeres  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sherry.  Oauna,  in  the  province  of  Sevilla,40  miles  E.S.E. 
from  the  dty,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle. 
It  is  a  handsome  town  of  semicircular  form,  containing  3  or  4  churches, 
4  hospitals,  2  barracks,  and  a  population  of  17,556.   It  had  a  university 
which  was  abolished  in  1824.    There  are  some  fine  promenades  in  the 
ncinity.     The  extensive  plain  in  front  of  the  town  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  producea  large  quantities  of  grain,  chiefly  barley,  olives, 
almonds,  capers,  the  esparto  msh,  and  some  inferior  wine.    Fdlotf  in 
the  province  of  Huelva,  10  miles  E.  from  Huelva,  a  small  town  with 
a  small  port  on  the  SBstuary  of  the  Rio  Tinto,  is  distinguished  as  the 
place  whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  (Usooveiy,  Aug.  8, 
1492.    The  town  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.    Pvttrto  de  Santa 
MariOf  commonly  called  El  Puerto  (the  Port),  in  the  province  of 
Cadiz,  6  miles  N.E.  from  that  dty,  is  a  large  seaport-town,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Guadalete,  just  outside  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.    The 
mouth  of  the  river  forms  the  harbour,  and  a  bar  at  the  mouth  prevents 
the  entrance  of  latge  vessels.    The  Calle  Larga  is  a  handsome  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  but  the  rest  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
badlv  paved.     The  population  in  1845  was  17,980.     Steamers  ply 
regulai-ly  between  this  port  and  Cadiz,  and  it  supplies  Cadiz  with 
**ost  of  the  water  required  for  drinking.    The  Bodegas,  or  wine-stores, 


are  lofty  buildings  with  very  thick  walls,  lit  by  narrow  apertures. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  in  order  to  secure  an  even  temperature 
for  the  wines,  which  are  stored  in  long  ranges  of  casks  piled  over  each 
other  tier  above  tier.    Puerto  JUal,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  5  miles 
B.  from  that  city,  is  a  dean  seaport-town  of  well-built  houses  with 
flat  roofs.   It  has  a  spacious  market-place  surrounded  by  stone  arcades. 
It  has  a  small  port  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  with  a  good  pier  and  wharfs. 
It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  exports  salt   Population,  8871 .  San 
Luear  de  Banrameda^  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  15  miles  N.  from  that 
city,  is  a  seaport-town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  the 
southern  shore.    The  town  stands  on   a  narrow  flat  bordering  the 
river,  and  partly  on  a  rising  bank  which  overlooks  it,  the  houses  of 
the  upper  town  rising  above  each  other  in  terraces,  and  presenting  a 
veiy  picturesque  appearance.    An  old  Moorish  castle  crowns  the  brow 
of  Uie  hiU.    It  contains  3  churches^  4  hospitals,  and  the  buildings  of 
several   suppressed  monasterieai      The  population  is  about   17,000. 
San  Lucar  exports  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  fruits,  but  its  oommeroe 
is  veiy  small  compared  with  what  it  was  formerly.     Ton/o,  in 
the  province  of  Cadiz,  55  miles  S.E.  from  that  city,  stands  on  the 
most  southern   point  of  Spain,  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.     It  is 
divided  by  a  ravine  traversed  by  a  periodical  torrent^  which  entering 
from  the  east  passes  out  at  the  west  end.     The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  the  houses  are  strongly  buUt,  standing  on  terraces  which 
rise  above  each  other  from  each  side  of  the  ravine.    Where  the 
torrent  passes  out  two  massive  structores  form  part  of  the  walls, 
whence  a  sandy  neck  of  land,  and  then  a  causeway,  joins  the  town  to 
an  island,  or  rather  promontory,  about  2000  yards  in  drcumference, 
with  perpendicular  sides.    The  town  is  also  defended  by  an  old  castle, 
and  has  barracks,  storehouses^  tanneries,  potteries,  and  a  profitable 
anchovy   fishery.      The    population    in   1845    was  8116.      It  was 
successfully   defended  by  the  British    against   an    assault    of  the 
French  troops  under  Victor  and  Laval,  Dec  SO,  1811.     Utrera,  in  the 
province  of  Sevilla,  18  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  city,  a  large  and  thriving 
town,  prindpally  iohabited  by  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers,  who  cultivate  the  extensive  com-lands  of  the  plains  of 
Sevilla,  and  also  manage  the  rich  salt-marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir.    These  marshes  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle,  including 
the  fine  bulls  for  which  Andalucia  is  celebrated.    The  town  stands 
around  a  fortified  indosure,  and  has  a  Moorish  castle.    The  streets 
are  wide,  and  are  kept  clean  by  running  streams.    It  contains  a  town- 
hall,  covered  market,  prison,  hospitals,  and  some  remarkable  churches. 
It^as  manufactures  of  soap  and  leather.    The  population  in  1845 
was  12,712.    Xeret  (Jerea)  de  laFrontera,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz* 
7  miles  N.K.E.  from  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  and  11  miles  E.  by  Sw 
from  San  Lucar,  is  the  town  whence,  by  a  corrupt  pronundation,  the 
name  Sherry  is  derived.    The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about 
2  miles  nortii  from  the  Guadalete.    The  streets  of  the  old  part  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  filthy;  the  modem  part  is  tolerably 
well  built    It  contains  8  churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate,  and 
4  hospitals.    It  has  an  old  fort,  and  there  are  remains  of  an  old  wall. 
The  population  in  1845  was  33,104.    The  finest  Spanish  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres.    The  bodegas,  or  wine  stores, 
are  similar  to  those  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.    The  annual  produce 
of  the  Xeres  district^  together  with  those  of  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 
and  San  Lucar,  is  about  95,000  butts,  or  about  10,000,000  gallons. 

SEVILLA  (written  Seville  by  the  English),  a  dty  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  territorial  division  of  Andalucia*  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Sevilla,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
87''  22'  K.  lat,  5°  48'  W.  long.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
70  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cadiz.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  connecting  the  dty  with  the  suburb  of  Triana,  and  is  navigable 
thus  far  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  but  ships  drawing  more  tiian 
10  feet  of  water  load  and  unload  8  mUes  lower  down,  ^villa  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence  of  a  oaptain-general,  and  the  seat 
of  a  criminal  court  of  justice.    The  population  in  1845  was  84,927. 

Sevilla  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls,  which  are  flanked  by 
numerous  towers,  and  have  many  gates.  The  form  is  circular,  and 
the  area  is  about  five  miles.  The  vraUs  are  constructed  of  tapia,  a  sort 
of  concrete  made  of  mortar,  rubble,  and  stones,  put  moist  in  wooden 
frames,  where  it  consolidates  into  a  block  fit  for  building,  and  becomes 
by  length  of  time  excessively  hard.  The  portion  near  the  Cordova 
Gate  affords  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  Spain.  Walls  of  tapia  are 
still  constructed  in  the  andent  manner  both  in  Andaluda  and  Barbery. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  narrow,  a  labyrinth  of 
lanes  hardly  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  single  carriage. 
More  than  half  of  the  dt^  is  of  Moorish  construction,  and  the  best 
houses  are  still  those  built  by  the  Moors  or  on  their  models.  They 
have  generally  a  lai^e  paved  court  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
flowers,  and  surrounded  by  columns  supporting  galleries  and  rooms 
above.  It  is  usual  for  the  family  to  inhabit  the  ground-floor  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  upper  stories  in  winter.  In  summer  a  large  canvass 
awning  is  drawn  over  the  court  by  day,  and  beneath  this  shade  the 
£unily  usually  sit  and  receive  vidtors.  Of  late  years  several  new 
streets  have  been  laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  with  handsome  modem 
houses.  The  Alameda  Vieja,  the  old  public  ¥ralk,  planted  with  trees, 
and  decorated  with  fountains  and  statues,  is  a  spacious  promenade  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  dty.  It  is  now  however  comparatively 
deserted  for  the  beautiful  walks  called  Las  Delicias,  formed  on  the 
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bank  of  the  rivar,  extending  eouthwaid,  and  planted  with  treei, 
ahruba,  and  flowers.  Another  modem  promenade  is  called  £1  Paseo 
de  Cbrietina.  The  great  square,  near  the  oentre  of  the  city,  formerly 
called  the  Flaia  d»  San  Franciaooy  but  now  the  Plaaa  de  la  Conati- 
tucion,  ia  very  piotureeque,  with  ita  aroadea  and  baloonlea.  The  Plaaa 
del  Duque  ia  the  faahionable  nocturnal  promenade  during  the  summer 
montha.  There  are  other  squares,  and  a  large  liaaa  de  Toroe  (bull- 
arena),  which  ia  capable  of  aooommodating  about  14,000  apectatoca. 

All  or  nearly  all  the  public  edifices  woi&y  of  note  in  Sevilla  stand 
at  the  southern  extremity,  a  short  diatanoe  from  the  river,  and  within 
sight  of  each  other.  Here  are  the  Cathedral,  the  Qiralda,  the  Alcanur, 
the  Lonja,  and  (outside  the  wall)  the  royal  tobaooo-manufsotoiy. 

The  Cathedral  occupiea  the  site  of  the  grand  mosque  of  the  Moors* 
It  was  commenced  in  1849,  and  waa  opened  for  divine  service  in 
1519.  It  is  an  imposing  structure,  of  luge  siae  and  grand  propor- 
tions. It  is  the  largest  and  fineat  cathedral  in  Spain.  It  ia  an  oblong 
square,  preserving  Uie  form  of  the  original  mosque ;  the  length  ia  382 
feet»  the  width  265  feet  The  exterior  exhibita  Tarioua  styles  of 
architecture.  The  walls  are  supported  by  massy  buttresses.  There 
are  98  windows,  some  of  which  are  painted,  and  the  moat  beautiful  in 
SpaixL  The  windows  are  profusely  ornamented  with  mouldinga  and 
tracery.  The  western  facade  remained  in  an  unfiniahed  atate  till  1827. 
Four  rows  of  enormous  clustered  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  divide 
the  interior  into  a  nave  and  six  aialea.  The  roof  of  the  nave  ia  184 
feet  above  the  pavement.  The  aisles  are  88  feet  lower,  the  two  exterior 
being  railed  ofi;  and  formed  into  chapels.  The  choir  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  a  richly-wrought  reja,  or  grating  of  iron. 
Over  the  entrances  to  the  choir  on  each  side  are  the  two  gnmd  organs, 
one  of  which  ia  stated  to  contain  5800  pipes,  and  to  have  110  atopa, 
being  50  more  than  the  atopa  of  the  great  organ  at  Haarlem.  The 
Retablo  of  the  high  altar  ia  a  magnificent  carving  in  wood.  It  is 
divided  into  44  compartments.  It  waa  designed  by  Dancart  in  1442, 
and  completed  in  1550.  The  carvings  represent  ssicred  subjects  from 
the  Bible.  Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  Capilla  Real,  a  laige  gloomy 
chapel,  containing  the  tomb  of  Fernando  IlL,  who  took  the  city  from 
the  Moora.  The  other  chapela,  in  all  about  26,  contain  many  of  thd 
fineat  works  of  the  best  masters  of  the  Sevillian  school,  as  Muiillo, 
Zurbaran,  Roelas,  Pacheco,  Gano,  Morales,  Yargaa,  Navaxrete^  and 
othera. 

The  Giralda,  a  lofty  square  tower  of  Moorish  architecture,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  the  ancient  moaque,  serves  now  aa  a  belfry 
to  the  cathedraL  It  was  built  about  1196.  It  was  originally  only 
250  feet  high;  but  in  1568  Fernando  Ruiz,  an  architect,  raised  it  100 
feet  higher.  On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Faith,  of  gilt  bronze,  which, 
though  14  feet  high,  and  of  the  enormous  weight  of  8600  lbs.,  tuma 
on  a  pivot  and  acta  aa  weathercock,  thtia  giving  ita  name  Giralda  to 
the  tower,  from  the  Spanish  word  'girar,'  to  turn.  The  aaoent  to  the 
belfry  is  not  by  stairs,  but  by  an  indined  plane  which  goea  round  and 
round,  and  is  of  easy  ascent.  Thia  tower  and  the  Court  of  the  Orange- 
Treea  (Patio  de  los  Naranjos)  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  mosque,  which  in  point  of  size  and  msgnificence  equalled  that 
of  Cordova.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  very  valuable  library  called 
the  Biblioteca  Columbiana,  from  the  name  of  the  founder  Fernando 
Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator,  who  bequeathed  to  it 
upwards  of  20,000  volumes. 

The  edifice  which  after  the  cathedral  most  attracts  the  attention 
of  travellers  ia  the  Alcazar  (Al-Kasr),  or  royal  palace  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  kings,  which,  though  modernised  by  the  Christian  kings,  still 
preserves  much  of  its  original  beauty.  In  ita  present  state  it  ia  a 
compound  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture.  The  principal  hall, 
called  La  Sala  de  los  Embajadorea  (Hall  of  Ambassadors),  is  as  fine  aa 
that  in  the  Alhombra.  It  is  fifteen  yards  square,  and  three  times  that 
height.  The  pavement  is  of  marble,  the  ceiling  is  painted  blue  and 
gold,  and  the  panelling  of  the  wainscota  ia  formed  of  painted  tiles. 
The  gardens  which  surround  the  palace  are  very  beautiful.  In  one  of 
the  rooma  on  the  ground-floor  are  several  statuea,  inscriptions,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Italica,  the  birthplace  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  is 
contiguous  to  SeviUa. 

Seville  containa  other  buildings  remarkable  either  for  their  antiquity 
or  architecture.  La  Torre  del  Oro  (the  Tower  of  Gold)  ia  ao  called 
because  the  ships  laden  with  the  precious  metals  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  deposited  their  cargoee  there.  La  Lonja,  or 
Exchange,  ia  a  magnificent  building,  erected  by  Philip  11.  in  1528,  over 
which  are  the  archives  of  the  colonies.  The  Casa  de  Pilatos,  or  palace 
belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Alcala ;  the  archbishop's  palace ;  the  town- 
hall;  the  theatre;  the  naval  college;  the  cannon-foundry;  the 
prisons;  the  barracks;  11  hospitals;  and  the  tobacco-manufactory, 
an  immense  building  600  feet  in  length  by  nearly  500  feet  in  breadth, 
inclosing  twenty  courts,  and  employing  about  8000  persons,  chiefly 
females,  are  among  the  chief  edificea  of  SevUla.  The  aqueduct  called 
the  Ca&os  de  Carmona,  waa  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans,  and 
aftei  warda  re|)aired  by  the  Moors :  it  conveys  water  from  Alcala. 

Sevilla  ia  said  to  have  at  one  time  contained  140  churches  and 
wealthy  convents.  It  now  contains  about  80  parish  churches,  of 
which  some  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture.  Many  of  the  con- 
Tentual  buildings  sUIl  remain,  and  have  been  converted  to  secular 
uses.     lu  that  uf  La  Merced  have  been  collected  the  piotniee  and  I 
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other  woricB  of  art  which  have  been  removed  from  the  other  sup- 
pressed monasteries. 

Sevilla  hsa  a  uniTersity,  founded  in  1502 ;  an  acr  demy  of  painting^, 
sculpture,  and  architecture ;  a  literary  and  ea  entiflo  inadtution, 
named  the  Lyo^  and  several  other  establishmen  fai  for  the  dUSuaioii 
of  knowledge  and  education.  The  trader  which  wa  j  very  conaiden^le^ 
grsatly  declined  at  the  aeparation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  tha 
mother  country ;  but  it  haa  since  somewhat  revived.  Oil,  wine,  con, 
hemp,  flax,  liquorice^  but  above  all  lemona  and  oranges,  are  annually 
•xported  in  great  quantities  by  the  Guadalquivir.  There  la  also  an 
active  fiahenr  on  the  river.  The  importa  are  hides  and  flax  from  the 
Baltic,  iron  from  the  Aaturias,  and  colonial  produce  from  Cuba.  The 
silk  manu&oture  ia  of  some  importance.  The  other  manufrbcturea  are 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  hats,  aoap,  earthenware,  leather,  sitre^  and 
ironmongery. 

Steam-boata  ply  daily  between  Sevilla  and  Cadiz. 

SeviUa,  under  the  Romans,  became  a  colony  with  the  title  of 
Colonia  Julia  Romula.  It  waa  afterwarda  held  by  the  Goths  till  71^ 
when  it  waa  taken  by  the  Moora,  who  made  it  a  Kalifate,  or  kingdom. 
In  1247  the  city  waa  besieged  by  Femsndo  III.,  king  of  Castilla,  and 
taken,  after  fifteen  months,  Nov.  28, 1248.  From  that  period  Sevilla 
formed  part  of  the  dominiona  of  the  king  of  Castilla,  till  the  whole  of 
Spain  became  one  kingdom. 

(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam  ;  Townsend,  Journey  in  Spain,  and  other 
Tolumes  of  more  recent  traveU  There  are  three  good  histories  of 
Sevilla— Morgado,  Siitoria  de  SeviUa,  Sev.,  1587,  foL ;  Rodrigo  Caro, 
AnUguedadet  y  Prineipado  de  SevUia,  1684,  foL;  Ortiz  y  ZufUga, 
Analea  BeUeiatHeoo  de  ia  Cfimdad  de  SemUa.) 

SEVRES,  DEUX,  a  department  of  Frsnoe,  bounded  N.  by  Mahie- 
et-Loure,  K  by  the  department  of  Vienne,  S.E.  by  that  of  Charente, 
aw.  by  that  of  Charente-Inf^rieure,  and  W.  by  that  of  Vend^  Ita 
greateat  length  from  north  to  aouth  ia  79  miles;  from  east  to  west 
about  41  miles.  The  area  of  the  deparUnent  is  estimated  at  2816*5 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  waa  810,208 ;  in  1851  it  waa 
828,615,  giving  189*7  inhabitanto  to  a  square  mile,  or  84*88  below  the 
avenge  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department 
waa  formed  out  of  Upper  Poitou,  and  ia  named  from  two  rivers  which 
traverse  it. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  a  diain  of  low  granitic  hills,  which 
extends  from  the  central  group  of  Auveigne  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  bearing  in  part  of  xta  course  the  name  of  the  Heighta  of 
G&tine.  These  hills  enter  the  department  from  the  department  of 
Vienne  on  the  aouth-eaat  side,  and  extend  into  the  department  of 
Vend^  on  the  west  side ;  they  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from 
the  baaina  of  the  Charente,  Sivre-Kiortaise,  and  Lay.  The  avenge 
height  of  these  hilla  is  about  450  feet  So  much  of  the  department 
as  Ues  north-west  of  a  line  dnwn  from  Fontenay  in  the  department  of 
Vend^  eastward  to  St-Maixent^  and  from  tiience  northward,  by 
Parthenay  and  Thouars,  is  occupied  by  the  primary  and  lower 
secondary  formationa.  The  east  ^nd  south  of  the  department  are 
occupied  by  the  oolitic  formations.  Iron  is  found  at  varioua  parts^ 
and  coal  on  the  Vendean  border.  Marble,  antimony,  freestone  for 
building,  and  mill-etonea  are  dug.  There  are  some  mineral-waters^ 
but  none  of  great  repute. 

The  portion  of  tiie  department  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire  IS  drained  by  the  S^vre-Nantaiw,  the  Thouet,  and  the  Dive, 
which  last  skirto  the  eastern  border.  The  Siffre-Nantaite  rises  in  the 
G&tine  Hills,  west  of  Parthenay,  and,  flowing  north-weat  through  this 
department  and  that  of  Vendue,  throwa  itself  into  the  Loire  opposite 
the  city  of  Kantea.  It  is  not  navigable.  The  Dive  is  navigable  for  a 
abort  distance.  The  Thxmet  receives  the  Cebron,  the  Thourt,  the 
Axgenton,  and  acme  other  streams.  The  rest  of  the  department  ia 
dnined  by  the  Boutonne  and  one  or  two  other  feeden  of  the  Charente, 
and  by  the  Sdvre>Niortaise  and  ite  feeden  the  Mignun^  tlie  Autise,  and 
the  Vendue.  The  S^e-NiortaUe  risea  north  of  the  town  of  Melle, 
near  the  source  of  the  B^ronne,  a  feeder  of  the  Boutonne,  and  runs 
in  a  Teiy  tortuous  course,  and  in  a  general  western  direction,  peat  the 
town  of  Niort,  from  which  it  takes  ita  diatinctive  name.  From  ita 
junction  with  the  Mignon  to  ite  mouth,  in  the  Pertuia-Breton,  it 
dividea  the  department  of  Vend^  from  Charente-Inf^rieure.  It  is 
navigable  for  barges  up  to  Niort;  but  in  ite  lower  oourae  vessels  of 
100  tona  go  up  with  the  tide  to  Marana  [CHABEiTTS-lNr&siBU&x] ;  and 
by  a  canal  vessels  of  even  800  tons  can  reach  that  town.  The  river 
flowa  in  ite  lower  course  through  an  allnrial  and  marshy  soil,  in  which 
it  divides  into  several  arms,  many  of  which  unite  at  Marana  The 
marshes  in  this  part  of  ite  baain  have  been  extensively  dramed  and 
formed  into  polders.  The  Mignon  is  navigable  for  7  miles  above  ite 
junction  with  the  S^vre-Niortaisa  There  are  many  ponds  and 
marshes  in  the  Gfttine  Hills. 

The  department  is  crossed  by  9  imperial,  9  departmental,  5  military, 
and  a  great  number  of  communal  roada.  It  has  no  railways,  but  the 
Paris-Bordeaux  line  between  Poitien  end  Rufieo  runs  dose  upon  the 
eaatem  boundary. 

The  tempenture  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department  ia  colder 
than  in  the  southern.  In  the  southern  part  the  winten  are  mild. 
The  south-eastern  part  is  considered  the  hesltiuest;  in  the  north 
feven  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  common;  and  the  inhabitante 
of  the  marshy  parte  are  affected  by  skin  diseases. 
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The  aoU  yuries  :iiuch ;  part  of  it  ib  unproduetiTe ;  one-third  of  the 
beet  land  U  ooostLDtly  in  fallow;  yet  the  grain-harrett  exceeds  the 
oonaumption  of  tie  department  .  The  area  of  the  department  is 
about  1,600,000  aeree,  of  which  two-thirds  are  mider  the  plonglL  The 
chief  productions  tre  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp.  The 
Tine  is  grown  chiefi  y  in  the  soath-west  part^  where  the  Tintage  is  con- 
certed into  brandy.  In  the  north-eastern  part  about  Thouars  some 
tolerable  white  wine  is  grown,  but  in  small  quantity.  The  vineyards 
occupy  above  50,000  acres ;  the  gardens  and  orohuds  about  24,000 
acres.  Fruit-trees  succeed  veiy  well  except  among  the  hills;  the 
walnut  is  extensively  cultivated.  A  considenble  portion  of  heath  is 
in  the  valley  of  the  S^vre-Nantaise,  where  the  land  is  veiy  poor.  On 
the  pasture  lands  and  open  heaths  a  great  number  of  cattle  is  fed. 
1%e  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  very  good,  and  a  considerable  number 
are  sent  into  Normandy,  there  to  be  fattened  for  the  markets  which 
supply  Paris.  Sheep  are  also  numerous,  but  the  wool  is  of  ordinaiy 
quality.  The  asses  and  mules  which  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Melle  are  considered  to  be  among  the  best  in  Europe.  Swine  and 
poultry  are  numerous. 

The  principal  industrial  products  comprise  shoe  and  glove  leather 
(which  are  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Niort,  whence  vast 
quantities  of  shoes  and  boots  are  exported),  oil,  vinegar,  brandy, 
pottery,  woollen-cloth,  iron,  and  paper. 

The  department  is  divided  into  4  arrondissements,  which,  with  their 
■nbdtvidons  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondisaements. 

Cantons. 

Communes.     Popnlatioa  In  1851. 

1.  Mort 

2.  BreMuire    ,        •    • 
S.  McUe       . 

4.  Parthenay  .        .    . 

10 

6 
7 
8 

05 
01 
98 
75 

105,948 
69,388 
77,849 
70,430 

Total 

31 

359 

323,615 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondimement  and  of  the  whole  department  the 
chief  town  is  Niort.  Amoqg  the  other  towns  are  the  following  r 
CotUotiffet,  near  the  Autiae,  15  miles  N.W.  fit>m  Niort,  has  a  good 
corn-market,  and  a  population  of  2000.  St.  Maixent,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sdvre-Niortaise,  1i  miles  N.E.  from 
Niort,  has  a  college  and  4820  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
■tufiFs,  and  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  cattle.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out, 
and  the  houses  are  ill-built,  but  the  public  walks  are  agreeable,  and 
the  neigfabourbood,  which  is  very  fertile,  abounds  with  picturesque 
scenery.  Rohan'Rohanf  also  called  Pr<nUtnay,  is  on  an  elevated  site 
between  two  small  streams,  the  Quirande  and  the  Courance,  11  miles 
S.  from  Niort,  and  has  about  2300  iDhabitants.  A  branch  of  the  family 
of  Rohan  took  the  tide  of  Rohan-Rohan  from  this  town. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Bretsuire  (popu- 
lation 2622),  stands  in  a  hilly  coimtry  85  miles  N.  from  Niort,  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Argenton,  and  has  a  handsome  church,  an  ecclesiastical 
■chool,  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories,  and  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance.  The  college  is  at  Thouart,  a  town  of  2244  inhabitants,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Tbouet,  15  miles  N.£.  from  Bressuire. 
Thouars  was  a  place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  Pepin  in  the  8th 
century;  and  the  English,  when  masters  of 'Poitou,  made  it  yet 
stronger;  it  was  however  taken  from  them  by  Duguesclin  in  1872. 
It  is  surrounded  partly  by  the  river  and  partly  by  walls,  and  has  two 
handsome  churches,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  and  a  handsome  castle 
or  mansion  built  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Tri^mouille  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII. :  there  are  three  public  walks.  Woollens,  linens,  hats, 
and  cutlery  are  made ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  hemp,  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Mdle,  an  ill-built 
town  on  a  hill  above  the  B^ronne,  17  miles  E.N.E.  from  Niort :  popu- 
lation 2676.  Melle  has  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  some 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  leather,  paper,  &c.,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  com,  seeds,  cattle,  wool,  and  mules  of  fine  breed.  It  is 
Ittuated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  of  which,  from  its  situa- 
tion on  a  hill,  it  has  a  commanding  prospect.  Chef-Boutonne,  an 
ancient  village  near  the  source  of  the  Boutonne,  has  a  population  of 
2866,  who  manufacture  seige,  drugget,  earthenware,  and  leather. 
Laay,  E.N.E.  from  Melle,  on  the  Dive,  has  tile-works,  and  2500 
inhabitants  in  the  commune,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  m 
breeding  horses  and  mules.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  large 
mansions  or  ch&teaus.  La-Mothe-Saint'IfSraye,  8  miles  N.  from  Melle, 
near  the  source  of  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  ia  pleasantly  situated,  and  has 
flour-mills,  and  2660  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens 
and  leather,  and  trade  in  seeds,  flour,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The 
castle  of  La-Mothe,  the  finest  specimen  of  turreted  architecture  in 
Poitou,  was  demolished  in  1842. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Parthenay,  which 
is  situated  in  a  hilly  well-wooded  country,  38  miles  N.N.K  from  Niort, 
and  has  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  4621  inhabitants  in 
the  commune.  Parthenay  is  an  ill-built  place  :  it  suffered  materially 
in  the  English  wars,  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  the 
Vendean  war.    It  stands  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thouet 


There  are  eome  manufactures  of  woollen  yam,  eoarae  woollens,  and 
leather;  and  oonsiderable  tiade  in  com  and  cattle  is  carried  on. 
Ptorthenay  was  the  capital  of  the  Poitevin  district  of  G^tine.  At 
AirvoMU,  a  tolerably  handsome  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thouet,  there  is  a  fountfdn  which  sends  water  into  every 
house  in  the  town,  and  gives  rise  to  a  stream  which  drives  a  mill  at  a 
very  little  distance  from  its  source.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  and  of  a  monastery.  Woollen-stuff<i,  hempen  cloth,  linen,  and 
leather  are  manufiustured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  clocks  and 
watches,  sheep,  wool,  wine,  brandy,  com,  end  flax.  MoneotUani, 
16  miles  W.N.W.  from  Parthenay,  near  the  Sdvre-Nantaise,  has  above 
2000  inhabitants.  Thetenay,  E.  by  N.  from  Parthenay,  and  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  ^e  department,  has  about  2100  inhabitants  in 
the  commune^ 

This  department,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Yienne,  forms 
the  diocese  ot  Poitiers,  the  biskop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court 
and  the  University-Academy  of  Poitiers,  and  it  belongs  to  the  15th 
militaiy  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Nantes.  It 
returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  French 
empire.  The  Calvinists  have  five  churches  in  Niort,  Melle,  St-Maixent, 
La-Mothe,  and  Lezay ;  and  seven  meeting-houses  in  other  places  in 
the  department. 

SEYCHELLES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  sitoated 
between  8*  40'  and  4**  50'  a  lat.  56^  10'  and  56"  R  long.  These 
islands  rest  on  a  bank  of  coral  and  sand,  which  extends  from  north 
to  south  about  200  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  from  30  to  40  miles. 
IV  is  a  kind  of  platform  in  the  sea»  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
islands  has  been  raised.  The  general  depth  of  water  on  the  bank 
varies  between  12  and  40  fathoms.  The  number  of  islands  alto- 
gether is  about  80,  but  most  of  them  are  small  They  afford  many 
excellent  harbours,  which  are  never  visited  by  tornadoes,  and  may  at 
all  seasons  be  considered  perfectly  safe.  The  largest  islands  are-— 
Mah^  (80,000  acres),  Praslin  (8000  acres).  Silhouette  (5700  acres). 
Digue  (2000  acres),  and  Curieuse  (1000  acres).  The  total  population 
tt  about  7000,  of  whom  about  600  are  whites;  the  rest  are  blacks 
and  coloured  persons. 

^  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  irregular,  presenting  a  diversity  of 
hills,  rocks,  and  raTines,.  without  any  considerable  extent  of  level 
ground.  The  rocks  are  granitic.  The  soil  is  generally  thin,  but  good, 
and  produces  wild  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance^  Among  the 
natural  productions  are  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples,  cucumbers,  and  red 
pepper.  But  the  most  remarkable  production  is  the  coco-do-mar,  or 
Seychelles  cocoa-nut,  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  whence  it  took  its  name.  The  nuts  weigh  from  20  to 
25  lbs.  each,  and  contain  a  white  jelly-like  substance^  which  is  eaten, 
but  is  tasteless.  The  shells,  the  fibrous  coveriog,  the  leaves,  and 
stalks  of  this  palm-tree,  are  all  used  for  various  purposes.  Another 
production  is  the  Mah^  wood,  which  is  not  infedor  in  colour  and 
solidity  to  mahogany,  and  is  equally  well-adapted^r  cabinet-work, 
but  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  ^much  being 
exported.  The  grains  most  cultivated  are  rice  and  molie.  Mandioc 
is  also  grown,  as  well  as  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  thoJBUgar-cane. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  in  considerable  numbers.  The  cm^te  is  fine 
and  healthy,  and  the  heat  not  oppressive.  The  thermome^f  varies 
between  64*  and  84"  Fahr.  A 

The  island  of  Mah^  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and  from  tV^  ^ 
four  miles  in  width.  The  rugged  chain  of  granitic  hills  which  exV^^^ 
through  its  centre  Is  in  its  highest  parts  about  400  feet  above'<^® 
sea  The  town  of  MaM,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  govemm)P^ 
agent,  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island.  It  is  irregularly  bui^» 
in  a  small  glen,  and  contains  only  a  few  good  houses.  It  is  not  tf 
from  a  deep  bay  inclosed  by  a  semicircle  of  tolerably  high  land.  A 
few  small  vessels  belong  to  the  island,  and  manv  large  schooner-riggedV 
boats  and  numerous  canoes.  The  smaller  islands  are  only  visited 
occasionally  to  obtain  cocoa-nuts  or  turtles.  \ 

The  Seychelles  were  partly  explored  in  1748,  by  order  of  Mahd  de  \ 
la  Bourdonnais,  then  governor  of  Mauritius.  About  the  year  1768 
the  French  formed  a  colony  on  the  islsjid  of  Mah^.  The  Seychelles 
were  captured  by  the  British  in  1794,  but  were  not  occupied  till  the 
capture  of  Mauritius  in  1810.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815,  they 
were  ceded  to  the  British,  together  with  Mauritius.  They  are  under 
the  governor  of  Mauritius.    [Maubitius.] 

SETNE.    [AtPES,  Babbibs.] 

SEYNY.    [Poland.] 

SEYSSEL.    [AiN.l 

SfiZANNE.    (MAimE.] 

BEZZE.    [FbosinoncJ 

SFAX.    [Tunis.] 

SHAFTESBURY,  or  SHASTON,  Dorsetshire,  a  market-town,  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  51'  2'  N.  lat,  2*  12'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road 
27  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dorchester,  105  miles  W.S.W.  from  London. ' 


one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.    The  livings  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconxy  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.    Shaftesbuxy  Pooi^Law 


sa 


SHAOKANi 


SHAKNOHr. 
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Union  oompriaet  10  paiiahes,  wHh.  an  weft  of  89,498  aoroi^  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  18,029. 

Shaftesbarj  ia  supposed  to  be  the  Caer  Palladwr  of  the  Britons. 
It  appears  to  haye  been  a  station  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  burnt  by 
the  Danes  and  restored  by  King  Alfired.  The  name  was  Yarioosly, 
written  before  it  was  fixed  in  its  present  form,  whioh  is  sometimes 
altered  into  Shaston,  or,  in  doaer  resemblance,  Shafton.  In  the  reign 
of  Atbelstan  there  were  in  the  plaoe  two  mints  and  an  abbey  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  To  this  abbey  Uie  body  of  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  was  oonveyed  after  his  murder  at  Corfe  Castle.  The  posses* 
sion  of  this  relio  attracted  many  visitors,  and  among  others  Canute 
the  Great,  who  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1086.  In  1313-14  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  waa  detained  as  a  prisoner 
iu  the  abbey.  Shaftesbury  waa  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
From  the  time  of  Edward  L  till  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  the 
borough  returned  two  members  to  Parliament. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  Mil  rising  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
diatrict,  and  commanding  an  eztensive  view  of  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  Wilte.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  partially  paved. 
SL  Peter's  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  consists  of  a  nave  aud 
obancel,  with  aisles,  and  a  square  embattled  tower :  it  is  a  building  of 
Qonaiderable  antiquity,  much  defaced  by  modem  alterations.  Trinity 
church,  whioh  is  united  in  the  same  benefice  with  St.  Peter's,  was 
rebuilt  in  1842,  in  the  early  Bngliah  style.  It  atands  in  a  apadoos 
churchyard,  laid  out  with  rows  of  lime-trees.  St.  James's  church  is 
a  neat  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chanoel,  and  an  embattled 
tower.  St  Bombald's,  or  Bowald's,  consists  of  a  small  naye  and 
chancel,  with  a  low  square  tower  of  modem  date.  The  Independents^ 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Qnakers  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National,  British,  and  In^t  schools ;  slso  an  endowed  Blue-Coat 
school,  in  which  20  boys  are  clothed  and  educated  for  four  years  and 
then  provided  with  a  liberal  sum  for  apprenticeship.  In  the  vestry- 
room  of  Trinity  chorch  is  an  exoellent  theological  Ubrary,  established 
by  the  aid  of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  detgy* 
The  town  haa  a  public  reading-room,  a  Baving»>bank,  and  some 
parochial  charitiea  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  edifice^  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster*  The  trade  of  the  place 
is  limited  to.  the  sale  of  agricnltnrml  produce,  particularly  of  butter 
and  cheese,  from  the  fine  giasing  lands  of  the  district.  There  is  a 
weekly  mnket  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Saturday  before 
Pttlm-Sunday,  June  24th,  and  November  28rd.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

6HAGNAN.    [BAsaKHSHJLK.l 

SHAHEE,  LAKK    [Pbbsu.] 

SHAHJEHANPOOB.    [Hindustan.] 

SHAMAKUEE.    [Okoroia,  Anano.] 

SHANAGOLDEN.    [Ldcbhiok.] 

SHANG-HAE,  or  SHANG-HAI,  a  searport  in  China,  the  most 
northerly  and  moat  important  of  the  porta  opened  to  foreigners,  ia 
built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Woo-sung,  which  is  properly  only 
the  channel  by  whioh  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Tahoo,  or  Tal  (the  Great 
Lake),  are  dischaiiged  into  the  sea,  in  81°  26'  N.  lat.,  120**  40'  E.  long. 
The  population  of  the  dty  is  somewhat  under  160,000,  but  the 
suburbs  are  also  densely  peopled. 

Though  the  course  of  the  Woo-sung  scarcely  exceeds  fifty  miles,  it 
brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  is  veiy  deep,  and  readily  navi- 
gable. Opposite  the  town  of  Shang-hae,  which  ia  about  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  varies  from  6  to  8 
fathoma,  so  that  the  lai^gest  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  harbour,  and 
unload  alongside  of  the  commodious  wharfs  and  large  warehouses 
which  occupy  the  banks  of  the  river.  At  this  place  the  Woo-sung  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  Two  forts  defend  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  on  the  city  side  of  the  rivev  is  a  quay  more  than  two  milea  long, 
and  protected  by  two  batteries. 

The  city,  which  is  very  large,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  nearly  three 
miles  and  a  hnlf  in  circuit.  A  canal  extends  around  the  exterior  of 
the  wall,  and  from  it  three  canals  traverse  the  city,  lesser  branches 
diverging  from  them  in  various  directions.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  many  of  them  are  paved  with  small  tiles,  similar  to  Dutch 
clinkers,  which  make  a  more  agreeable  footing  than  the  slippexy 
granite  with  which  other  towns  in  China  are  paved.  In  every  part 
of  the  dty  are  joas-houses,  or  temples,  belonging  to  the  various  sects, 
though  littie  sanctity  appears  to  be  attached  to  tiiem.  There  are  also 
several  benevolent  institutions,  as  the  Jung-jin*tang,  or  Hall  of  Bene- 
volence, a  hospital,  providing  lodging  and  medi(»d  aid  for  the  sick, 
buriid  for  the  undaimed  dead,  and  education  for  the  young ;  a  found- 
ling hospital,  &e.  The  government  offices  are  not  remarkable.  There 
are  in  the  city  a  mint,  and  considerable  manufactories  of  vegetable 
oils,  oil-cake^  iron-ware,  glass,  paper,  and  flowered  silk  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  There  are  several  very  large  ice-houses  in  the  dty.  The  shops  in 
Shang-hae  are  generally  small,  but  wares  of  all  descriptions,  European 
as  well  as  Chinese,  are  exhibited  for  sale ;  the  spedmens  of  Chinese 
skill  and  ingenuity  are  of  almost  endleas  variety,  and  many  of  much 
costliness.  Du  Halde,  in  his  '  Description  of  China,'  says,  that  in 
this  town  and  its  neighbourhood  200,000  weavers  are  occupied  in 
making  plain  cottons  and  muslins;  and  Lindsay  adds,  that  the  nan- 
keen cloth  from  Shang-hae  ia  eaid  to  be  the  best  in  the  empire :  but  late 
events  have  produced  many  changes. 


Ab  a  commercial  city  Shang-hae  is  the  most  important  on  the  coast 
of  China.  Its  wharfi  are  crowded  with  vessels  from  all  parte  of  China, 
Smgapore,  Borneo,  Java,  &a,  as  well  as  with  the  larger  craft  of 
Europe  and  America :  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  3000  junks  may  be  at 
times  seen  lying  off  Shang-hae,  and  400  have  been  counted  entering 
the  port  in  a  week.  Our  surprise  at  the  great  amount  of  native  com- 
merce will  cease  if  we  consider  that  there  is  no  harbour  on  the  Chinese 
coast  between  80°  and  35**  N.  lat,  or  between  the  bay  of  Ningpo  on 
the  south,  and  the  peninsula  of  Shantung  on  the  north.  On  this  tract 
of  coast  the  two  largest  rivers  of  China,  the  Yellow  Biver  and  the 
Yant-se-kiang,  enter  the  sea,  and  they  bring  great  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  which  they  deposit  along  the  coast,  and  thus  render  the  whole 
tract  inaccesdble  to  boats  beyond  the  sise  of  a  fishing-barge.  The 
Woo-sung  is  the  first  river  south  of  the  Yant-se-kiang  which  is  deep 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  hence  the  whole  maritime 
conomeroe  of  tlua  tract  is  concentrated  at  Shang-hae.  The  ooimtry 
whioh  lies  at  the  back  of  the  coast  is  the  most  populous  part  of  China, 
and  contains  many  very  large  towns,  among  which  those  of  Soo-tsheou- 
foo  and  Hang-tsheou-foo,  both  far  more  populous  than  Shan.'-hae,  ard 
there  are  others  which  contain  considerably  over  100,000  inhabitants, 
among  which  ia  the  andent  capital  of  China,  Nanking.  [NAVKiiraJ 
According  to  the  Chineae  census  the  country  between  80*  and  35"*  a, 
lat,  extending  from  the  sea  about  200  miles  inland,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  andent  province  of  Ei-an-gnan,  or  the  present  provinces  of 
Ngan-hoe  and  Keang^eoo,  contains,  on  a  surface  not  exceeding  70,000 
square  miles,  a  population  of  more  than  40,000,000,  or  about  600 
inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  Such  a  population  cannot  subsist 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil  even  in  the  high  state  of  agriculture  by 
which  this  region  is  distinguished  above  all  other  parts  of  China. 
That  portion  of  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  carried  into  the  port  olf 
Shang-hae  which  is  not  consumed  in  the  ^wn  and  its  neighbourhood, 
is  conveyed  to  the  centre  and  even  the  western  districts  of  Chiim 
Proper,  by  the  numerous  canals  which  are  connected  with  the  Imperial 
Canal,  or  Yoon-ho.  and  the  two  great  rivers  above-mentioned.  The 
exports  consist  of  black-  and  green-teas,  camphor,  drugs,  cotton,  and 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  inhabitants  pay  for  the  food  which  they 
obtain  from  other  countries  by  supplying  their  inhabitants  with  cotton, 
silk,  and  linen  fiibrics.  Very  large  quantities  of  opium  are  imported. 
Sugar,  edible  birds'-nests,  &c,  are  brought  from  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago; and  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  &c.,  from  England. 

Shang-hae  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1842.  In  1868  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  [Chiita,  vol  E  coL  488],  but  has  since 
been  retaken  by  the  Imperialists;  Smce  1842,  when  the  port  was 
thrown  open  to  foreigners,  and  British  and  American  consuls  aUow^ 
to  reside  at  Shang-hae,  a  larger  number  of  merchants,  chiefly  nativea 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  have  formed  establishments  there, 
and  their  residences  and  places  of  business  make  quite  a  new  town. 
Many  of  their  houses  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  their  gardens,  fo^ 
which  Shang-hae  has  always  been  famous,  rival  and  even  surpass  thosie 
of  the  Chinese.  The  progress  of  the  rebellion  has  a  good  deal  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  English  and  American 
merchants  have  found  it  necessary  to  repel  by  force  the  encroachmentk 
of  the  Imperialists,  and  even  to  attack  their  entrenched  camp. 

SHANKLIN.    I^WioHT,  Islk  op.] 

SHANNON,  a  nver  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  lai^est  in  the  kingdom, 
has  a  course  of  220  miles,  and  affords  a  navigable  line  of  communi- 
cation, whioh  nearly  intersects  Ireland  from  north  to  south.  It  rises 
about  20  miles  east  from  Sligo,  and  expanding  at  intervals  into  lakes^ 
falls  into  the  sea  between  ^e  Loop  and  Kerry  heads,  56  miles  belo^ 
Limerick.  The  Shannon  is  the  outlet  for  the  waters  of  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  and  it  gives  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse^ 
not  only  by  its  communication  with  the  sea,  but  also  with  the  metro 
polls  by  means  of  two  canals.  This  river  must  be  viewed  under  two 
distinct  heads,  as  it  is  locally  known  under  two  distinct  names,  namely 
— ^the  Lower  Shannon,  including  that  portion  of  the  river  below  Lime 
rick,  which  is  connected  with  the  external  commerce  of  the  country  i 
and  the  Upper  Shannon,  from  its  source  down  to  Limerick,  which  k 
connected  with  its  internal  commerce. 

The  source  of  this  noble  stream  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
circular  basin  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  situated  at  the  southem 
base  of  the'Cuilcagh  Mountain,  in  Cavan  county,  whence  it  flows  in  a 
deep  dead  sluggish  stream  into  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrisi 
[Lbitriv,  County  of],  a  small  basin  about  8  miles  long  and  3  to  4  miles 
broad,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  district,  and  115  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  source.  Other  small  streams  fall  into  this  lake,  almosi 
any  one  of  whioh  may  be  conddered  the  parent  of  this  great  river. 
Of  these  the  largest  are  the  Owenmore  and  the  Dorbally,  which  join 
the  Shannon  before  falling  into  the  lake. 

Leaving  Lough  Allen,  the  river  is  so  obstmcted  by  shallows,  that  a 
canal,  passing  to  the  eastward  of  it  was  cij^t,  and  since  improved  by 
the  Shannon  Commissioners,  frx>m  its  soqthern  extremity  near  Brum- 
shambo,  to  Battle-Bridge,  a  distance  of  nearly  5  miles ;  on  this,  as  on 
most  of  the  canals  cut  for  the  Shanndn  navigation,  the  fall  is  over- 
come by  locks.  From  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  southerly  directioxi, 
with  a  mid-channel  depth  varying  from  5  to  ^20  feet,  for  6  miles,  when 
it  receives  the  Boyle  River  from  Lough  Gara  and  Lough  Key.  By 
the  removal  of  shoals,  and  the  construction  of  a  regulating  weir  and. 
a  lock  at  Enockvicar,  near  the  entrance  to  Lough  Key.  the  river  Lm 
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been  renderad  navigable  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Boyle.  A 
mile  below  this  point  stands  the  town  of  Canick-on-Shannon,  where 
a  quay-widl  and  harbour  have  been  formed,  and  two  milee  farther 
occurs  a  small  expansion  called  Corry  Lough,  whence  the  course  of 
the  river  is  tolerably  straight  and  good  as  far  as  Jamestown,  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  Here  a  weir  has  been  formed,  and  a  shallow  circuitous 
bend  is  avoided  by  a  canal  two  miles  in  length.  On  this  canal  there 
is  a  lock  110  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad.  From  a  mile  below  this 
canal  nearly  down  to  Ruskey  are  a  series  of  small  lakes  surrounded 
by  low  hills,  with  diversified  and  in  some  parts  well-wooded  scenery. 
At  Ruakey  there  is  a  regulating  weir  and  lock.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
below  Ruskey  the  Shannon  entexs  Lough  Forbes  [Longford],  which 
has  an  average  depth  of  7  or  8  feet^  and  has  been  deared  of  its  only 
obstruction,  a  shoal  of  small  extent  near  the  centre,  where  the  lake 
is  contracted  to  a  breadth  of  only  350  yards.  The  removal  of  other 
shoaU,  and  the  construction  of  a  weir  and  lock  at  Tarmonbarry, 
where  a  commodious  wbarf  has  also  been  formed,  complete  the  upper 
navigation  as  far  as  Richmond  Harbour,  the  grand  depdt  of  the  Royal 
Canal  Compaoy,  near  the  village  of  Cloondrah.  Between  this  and 
Lanesborough,  a  distance  of  seven  miles^  the  river  is  of  an  average 
hreadth  of  250  yards.  At  Lanesborough  the  Shannon  Ib  crossed  by  a 
atone  bridge,  with  a  swing-bridge  for  the  passage  of  Tessela  Above 
anri  below  the  bridge  the  river  has  been  deepened,  and  by  an  improved 
channel  the  navigation  here  enters  Lough  Ree.  [Roboomhon,  County  of.] 
Lough  Ree  is  the  second  expansion  of  the  Shannon  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, as  it  is  in  order,  from  the  mouth ;  it  extends  16  mUes  in  a  north 
and  south  directioD,  and  reaches  within  two  miles  of  Athlone.  From 
liough  Ree  to  Athlone,  where  the  river  was  formerly  much  obstructed 
by  eel-weirs  and  shallows,  great  improvements  have  been  made ;  the 
ohaxmel  has  been  deepened,  and  a  regulating  weir  constructed,  with  a 
lock  170  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  There  is  also  a  spacious  landing 
wharf,  and  a  new  bridge  has  been  erected,  with  a  swivel  bridge  over 
the  line  of  navigation.  Between  this  place  and  Lough  Derg  the  river 
makes  two  large  bends,  and  dividing  itself  into  various  branches 
forms  iBlandsy  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  sise.  At  Shannon- 
Bridge,  a  military  station  13^  miles  below  Athlone,  the  river  has  been 
deepened,  the  bridge  underpinned  and  opened  by  a  swivel-bridge,  and 
an  extensive  laoding  wharf  has  been  formed.  A  Uttle  lower  the  Suck 
enters  the  Shannon.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  improvements  the 
waters  of  the  Shannon  have  here  been  so  much  kept  within  their 
proper  channel,  as  to  relieve  nearly  19,000  acres  from  flooding.  The 
Suck,  which  forms  the  division  between  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Roscommon,  is  a  very  fine  river,  and  appears  at  its  junction  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Shannon  itself^  of  which  it  Ib  the  largest  tributary.  It 
rises  near  Castlereagh,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  has  a 
circuitous  course  of  about  60  miles,  receiving  in  its  pasasge  a  number 
of  tributaiy  streams.  The  Shannon  receives  at  Shannon  Harbour  the 
Brosoa  from  King's  County,  and  the  Qrand  Canal  from  Dublin. 
Immediately  opposite  is  a  branch  of  the  canal,  which  runs  up  to 
Ballinasloe.  About  five  miles  lower,  above  the  fidls  of  Meelick  and 
Killogues,  which  are  the  greatest  in  the  whole  line  above  KiUaloe,  a 
regulating  weir,  with  a  lock  170  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  having 
a  fall  of  8  feet,  has  been  erected.  From  below  the  falls,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Lower  Brosna,  the  river  affords  a  wide  channel,  generally 
above  20  feet  deep,  and  marked  out  by  beacons,  to  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Dei^i  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  shores  between  Loughs 
Ree  and  Derg  are  low,  consisting  of  lands  of  a  rich  calcareous  nature, 
producing  large  crops  of  rank  coarse  grass,  and  affording  pasturage 
for  cattle.  These  rich  lands  are  generally  backed  by  bog-land  elevated 
from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  river,  and  towards  Athlone  by  low 
rounded  isolated  limestone  hUla.  There  are  few  places  where  good 
firm  land  comes  down  to  the  river^s  edge.  About  a  mile  below 
Portumna  the  river  enters  Lough  Derg,  which  is  20  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  three  miles 
direct  distance,  with  large  bays  on  both  sides,  which  in  some  places 
cause  an  expanse  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  scenery  of  this  lake 
is  very  beautiful,  especially  towards  the  southern  extremity,  where  it 
lies  between  hills  of  considerable  elevation  terminating  abruptly  on 
the  lake.  All  the  north-western  shore,  which  forms  part  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  is  low  and  abounds  in  bog-land.  The  Tipperaiy  shore^ 
which  forms  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is  greatly  diversified  in 
appearance  and  character ;  to  the  north  it  consists  of  rounded  lime- 
stone-hillsy  which  are  chiefly  used  for  pasture,  while  to  the  south  the 
mountains  are  higher,  more  abrupt^  and  consist  of  slate  formation, 
which  is  worked  to  great  advantage.  The  opposite  shore,  part  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  is  of  like  formation.  Lough  Derg  contains  few 
islands,  but  it  abounds  in  rocks  and  dangerous  shoals,  and  the  shores, 
like  those  of  Lough  Ree,  are  difficult  of  approach  from  being  so 
shallow  and  stonv.  The  greatest  depth  is  120  feet;  the  southern 
portion  ii  generally  much  deeper  than  that  to  the  northward.  The 
bottom  Ib  of  marl,  which  is  dredged  up  in  great  quantities  for  manure. 
At  Mount  Shannon,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lough,  a  pier  and 
whHrf  have  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steamers 
plying  on  the  riyer.  At  Killaloe,  about  a  mile  below  Lough  Derg, 
ttie  channel  has  been  deepened,  and  a  regulating  weir,  1160  feet  long, 
has  been  nused  across  the  river.  From  this  place  to  Tarmonbany, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Royal  Canal,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  steamers 
of  200  horse  power  are  dai^y  plying,  and  the  lakes  are  travexsed  ij 


tug  steamen,  towing  trado-baigea  of  from  60  to  100  tons  burden.  At 
EiUaloe  ii  the  chief  depdt  and  dockyard  of  the  inland  department  of 
the  Dublin  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  Limerick  navigation,  whidi  ioolndes  that  part  of  the  river 
between  Killaloe  and  the  city  of  Limerick,  has  a  fall  of  97  feet,  which 
is  overcome  by  a  canal  at  each  end  and  two  regulating  weirs.  A 
series  of  faUs  below  Eliilaloe-bridge  is  passed  by  a  canal  two  miles 
long,  cut  dose  by  the  river  on  the  Clare  side.  The  rapids  at  O'Brien's 
bridge  and  at  Parteen  have  been  deepened,  a  weir  and  lock  have  been 
constructed  at  Corbally  and  World's  End,  a  tracking  bridge  has  been 
erected  over  the  river  at  Plassey,  and  by  the  remoyal  of  numerous 
shoals  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  rendered  available  to  the  utmost 
for  the  navigation  of  trade-barges.  The  communication  with  the 
Lower  Shannon  and  the  harbour  of  Limenek  is  completed  by  a  canal 
a  mile  long.  Immediately  above  Limerick  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  fonmng  King^s  Island,  on  which  the  old  town  standi^  with 
the  cathedral,  castle,  and  other  public  buildings.  Just  above  the 
reunion  of  these  two  branches  is  the  last  fall  of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  Lower  Shannon  is  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  river  below  Limerick  which  is  navigable  for  seargoing  vessels. 
This  SMtuary  is  easy  of  aoceas,  and  its  approach  ib  free  from  dangers ; 
the  entrance  between  the  Loop  and  SLeriy  Heads  is  seven  miles  wide, 
and  on  Loop  Head  stands  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  bright  fixed  li^t^ 
at  Uie  heif;ht  of  270  feet  above  high  water.  About  10  miles  to  the 
eastward  is  a  kind  of  second  entrance  between  Kilkadran  and  Beal 
Points,  which  is  contracted  to  one  mile  and  a  half;  and  off  Beal 
Point  a  dangerous  sandbank  extends  nearly  half  a  mile,  which  still 
further  reduces  the  navigable  channel.  On  Kilkadran  Point  is  a  light- 
house^ which  exhibits  a  fixed  red  light  188  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
inside  this  point  is  the  small  bay  of  Carrigaholt,  which  affords  good 
dielter  for  small  vessels.  A  few  miles  east  from  Carrigaholt  Bay  a 
landing  quay  and  pier  have  been  formed  by  the  Shannon  Commuk 
sioners  at  Queirin  Creek.  Above  this  there  is  anchorage  in  every 
part  of  the  Shannon,  though  Scattery  Island,  Tarbert,  Labasheda, 
and  Foynes  are  the  only  places  which  offer  good  shelter  from  the 
prevailing  westerly  winda  On  the  Clare  shore,  opposite  Scattery, 
stands  the  village  of  Kilrush.  [Kilbush.]  A  little  above  Foynes,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Clare,  Ib  the  new  pier  of  Kilteeiy,  near  which 
are  a  number  of  small  islands,  lying  in  the  western  entranoe  of  the 
river  Fergus,  and  more  than  htSf  way  up  the  Shannon  towards 
Limerick.  Below  this  the  river  presents  a  different  appesrance  from 
that  above  the  confluence  of  the  Fergus;  the  land  on  both  sides  ii 
liigh  and  bold,  with  a  beach  either  of  shingle  or  gravel  beneath,  and 
the  channel  a  free  from  dangers ;  whilst  aboTe  this  poiat  the  land  is 
so  flat  and  low,  that,  with  little  exception,  the  whole  shore  on  each 
side  is  one  continued  line  of  embankment  For  eight  or  nine  miles 
below  Limerick  the  river  is  so  shallow,  that  at  low  water  every  Teasel 
must  lie  aground ;  but  the  channel  has  been  recently  improved  by  the 
removal  of  shoals  and  rooks,  and  has  been  carefully  marked  out  by 
beacons. 

At  Limerick  a  very  fine  range  of  quays  has  been  constructed,  and  a 
weir  has  been  formed  across  the  river  below  the  town,  with  a  lock  to 
admit  vessels  at  high  water,  so  as  to  oonstitute  a  floating  dock  of  the 
whole  river  above  Uie  weir. 

Several  rivers  join  the  Lower  Shsnnon,  among  which  the  Feiigus 
deserves  some  notice,  as  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  to  250  tons 
at  high  water  as  far  as  Clare,  9  miles  from  tiie  Shannon,  where  a 
landing-wharf  has  been  built  by  the  Shannon  Commissioners.  About 
9  miles  below  Limerick  the  Maigue  fcdls  into  the  Shannon  on  the 
Limerick  side;  though  narrow,  it  ii  free  from  obstructions,  except  a 
rocky  bar  across  the  entrance,  and  is  freely  navigable  for  boats  of  40 
or  50  tons  deeply  laden  as  far  as  Adare,  about  8  miles  from  its  moath. 
There  aro  numerous  other  stroams,  many  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
though  accessible  at  high  water. 

The  spring-tides  in  the  Shannon  rise  from  17  to  18  feet,  the  neap- 
tides  about  14  feet;  the  velocity,  which  at  the  mouth  does  not  exceed 
a  mile  an  hour,  increases  as  the  river  becomes  narrower  to  upwards  of 
three  miles  during  the  ebb  at  spring-tides ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  young  flood  has  so  much  resistance  to  overcome,  that  when  it  does 
so  it  rushes  up  almost  like  a  bore,  and  the  water  rises  during  the  flrst 
hour^s  flood  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  feet,  by  which  time  a  great 
portion  of  the  mud-banks  become  covered,  and  from  baring  a  moro 
expanded  space  to  vent  itself  in,  Uie  velocity  diminishes. 

The  improvements  of  the  Shannon,  which  wero  begun  by  grants 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  and  continued  by  the  Direetors-Gtoneral  of 
Inland  Navigation,  wero  in  1839  placed  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioner^  appointed  imder  the  Act  2  &  8  Vict,  o.  61.  The  oost  of 
the  works  was  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
control  of  the  navigation  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Publio 
Works.  The  navigation  ii  opened  for  traffic  throughout  its  whole 
length,  from  the  upper  extromity  of  Lough  Allen  to  the  city  of 
limerick,  a  distance  of  143  miles,  forming  with  the  Boyle  and  Strokes- 
town  branches  a  river  and  canal  communication  of  158  miles,  of  which 
129  miles  aro  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  large  steamers. 

SHANNON  BRIDQK    [Kma's  Countt.] 

SHAP.     [W^BTMOSBLAHD.] 

SHAPUR.    [Pebsia.] 

SHARDLOW,  Derbyshire^  a  villsge  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Uw 
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Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Aston-upon-Trsnt^  is  utnated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  riyer  ^nt,  which  here  forma  the  boundary  of  the  county,  in 
62*"  52'  N.  lat.,  1"  21'  W.  long.,  diatant  about  6  miles  aS.  from  Derby, 
and  120  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship and  ecclesiastical  district  of  Shardlow  in  1851  was  1121.  The 
living  of  Shtfdlow  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby 
and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Shardlow  Poor-Law  Union  contains  46 
parishes  and  towndiips,  with  an  area  of  72,680  acres,  and  a  population 
m  1851  of  82,818.  The  population  is  chiefly  agrioulturaL  Plaster  or 
gypsum  mines  give  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitaiita  of  Shard- 
low and  Aston. 

SHARNBBOOE.    [Bxdfobobbirb.] 

bHAT-EL-ARAR    [Pbbsia.] 

SHAWNKETOWN.    [luiirois.] 

SHEEPSHED.    [Lbiobstbbshire.] 

SHEEPWASH.    [Deyonshibb.] 

SHEERNESS,  Kent,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Minster-in-Sheppey, 
is  situated  at  the  nortii-west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  at  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  in 
5V  27'  N.  hit.,  0*  44'  E.  long.,  distant  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Maidstone, 
and  47  miles  K  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Sheemeas  in  1851  was  8549.  The  liying  of  Sheemess  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Kaadstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  site  of  the  town  was  a  swamp,  at  the 
extremity  of  which,  after  the  Restoration,  a  fort  was  built  and 
mounted  with  twelve  guns»  to  secure  the  passage  up  the  Medway. 
When  the  Dutch  war  broke  out,  it  was  intended  to  augment  the 
fortifications ;  but  on  the  10th  of  Julv  1667  the  Dutch  foroed  their 
way  up  the  Medway,  beat  down  the  deronces,  and  took  the  fort,  which 
was  incomplete.  It  was  soon  restored  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  has 
been  from  time  to  time  augmented  by  additional  works ;  and  a  dock- 
yard, which  has  been  made  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  was 
established.  In  1798  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  excited  great 
alarm.    In  1827  Sheemess  suffered  from  an  extensive  conflagration. 

The  town  consists  of  three  parts— Sheemess  proper,  induding  the 
fortresses  and  dockyards,  and  the  suburbs  of  Blue-town  and  Mile- 
tovm :  an  outer  line  of  fortifications  comprehends  Blue-town  within 
its  indosure,  but  not  Mile-town.  The  place  has  been  much  enlarged 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  partially  paved. 
The  garrison,  or  fortress,  occupies  the  extreme  point  of  the  island ; 
the  principal  batteries  front  the  Thames.  A  laxge  fleet  of  ships  in 
ordinary  generally  lies  off  Sheemess.  The  wharf  fronts  the  Medway. 
The  dockyard,  store-houses,  sail-lofts,  &c.,  occupy  an  area  of  60  acres. 
Close  to  the  dock-gates  is  a  handsome  chapel,  the  appointment  to 
which  is  in  the  Boani  of  Admiralty;  and  in  Mile-town  is  a  new  gothic 
church.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls; 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Saturday  is 
the  market^ay.  The  trade  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  dockyard ;  but 
some  shipments  are  made  to  London  of  com  and  seed,  the  produce  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  the  oyster-fisbery  is  prosecuted  to  some 
extents  There  are  copperas-works  at  a  little  distance.  Sheemess  is 
resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  A  long  jetty  has  been  carried 
out  into  the  river  for  landing  passengers. 

SHEFFIELD,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  river 
Sheaf  (from  which  the  town  is  named)  and  three  other  rivers  with  the 
Don,  in  SS**  22'  N.  lat,  1'  28'  W.  long.,  distant  50  miles  aS.W.  from 
York,  162  mUes  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  162^  miles  by  the 
Chreat  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Shf&eld 
in  1851  was  185,810.  The  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and 
42  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  York.  Sheffield  Poor-Law  Union  contains  4  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  10,950  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
108,626. 

Sheffield  became  a  parliamentary  borough  and  acquired  the  privilege 
*t  returning  two  members  under  the  Reform  Act  It  received  a  chiuv 
ter  of  incorporation  as  a  municipal  borough  on  August  24th  1843.  In 
population  and  commercial  importance  it  is  the  second  town  of  the 
county.  With  the  exception  of  the  single  level  outlet  towards  Don- 
caster,  Sheffield  is  encompassed  hj  sm  amphitheatre  of  hills  pleasingly 
diversified  in  their  appearance  and  culture.  The  manor  of  Sheffield 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  De  Lovetot^  who 
bad  here  their  baronial-  residence^  They  founded  an  hospital,  called 
St  Leonards  (suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL),  upon  an  emi- 
nence still  called  Spital  HiU,  established  a  corn-mill,  erected  a  bridge 
over  the  Don,  and  fixed  here  the  nucleus  of  a  town,  which  from  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  locality  afterwards  rose  into  importance^ 
In  1296  Edward  L  granted  a  charter  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  an 
annual  fair  in  Sheffield.  Sheffield  had  about  this  time  acquired  a 
reputation  for  iron  manufactures,  especially  for  faulchion  heads,  arrow 
piles»  and  an  ordioary  kind  of  knives  cidled  whittles.  The  leading 
branches  of  industry  in  the  place  became  permanently  settled  here 
before  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  has  since  been  employed  to 
sustain  and  extend  them.    Sheffield  Manor  acquired  celebrity  in  the 


reign  of  Elisabeth  by  the  imprisonment  there  of  Mary,  queen  of  Sootii 
After  being  for  some  time  confined  in  Tutbury  Castle,  in  Staffordshire 
she  was,  in  1570,  removed  to  Sheffield  Castle,  and  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  Sheffield  manor-house.  She  left  Sheffield  in  1584,  having  spent 
fourteen  years  of  her  imprisonment  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  caused  many  artisans  to  emigrate  from  the  Netherlands 
into  England,  where  they  were  well  received  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  general  rule  was  adopted  of  settling  sll  of  one  craft  in  one  spot 
The  workers  in  iron  were,  by  the  advice  of  the  queen's  chamberlain, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  settled  on  his  own  estate  at  Sheffield,  and  the 
neighbourhood  from  this  time  became  known  for  Uie  manu£scturo  of 
shears,  sickles,  knives  of  every  kind,  and  sdssors.  In  1616  the 
Sheffield  estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  was 
restored  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  forfeited  by  his  ancestor  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1624  the  cutlera  obtained  an  act  of  incor- 
poration. In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  Sir 
John  Gell,  with  troops  fh>m  Derbyshire,  took  military  possession  of 
the  town  and  castle ;  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  Uie  head  of  the 
royal  army,  having  taken  Rotherham  by  storm,  marched  to  Sheffield^ 
when  the  Parliamentarians  fled  into  Dorbyshirei  A  garrison  was  left 
in  Sheffield  Castle  under  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  held  the  town 
and  castle  till  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  when,  being  besieged 
by  12,000  Parliamentary  infantry,  the  castle  was  obliged  to  capitolate 
on  August  10th  1644.  It  was  then  demolished  by  ord^  of  Parliament 
No  vestiges  of  it  remain ;  but  the  names  of  Castle-Hilly  CasUe-Oreeo. 
and  Castie-Folds,  still  indicate  its  site. 

Though  Sheffield  maintained  its  staple  manufactures,  it  did  not, 
during  the  17th  century,  increase  much  in  commercial  importance. 
With  the  18th  oentuzy  the  business  of  the  town  began  rapidly  to  make 
progress.  In  1700  the  town-hall  was  built,  where  the  town  business 
was  transacted  and  the  sessions  held.  In  1751  the  river  Don  was 
made  navigable  to  Tinsley,  within  three  miles  of  Sheffield,  but  it  was 
not  till  1819  that  the  water  communication  was  continued  to  the 
town  by  the  opening  of  the  Sheffield  and  Tinsley  Canal  It  was  how- 
ever in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  that  the  town  made  its 
most  rapid  advances.  The  art  of  silver-plating,  invented  by  en  inge- 
nious mechanic  named  Thomas  Bolsover,  was  so  extensively  applied 
here  as  to  be  soon  generally  known  as  Sheffield  plate;  the  oomposition 
called  Britannia  metal  was  also  invented  and  very  largely  manu« 
factured  here;  lead-works  and  silk-  and  ootton-mills  were  established; 
and  the  merchants  opened  for  the  first  time  a  direct  communication 
with  the  continent;  while  towards  the  end  of  the  century  steam- 
power  was  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  Stage-coaches 
too  were  started  to  run  to  London ;  a  bank  was  opened  in  the  town ; 
shambles  and  market  buildings  were  erected;  and  reservoirs  were 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  supplying  the  town  with  water. 

During  the  present  century  Sheffield  has  bevn  steadily  advancing  in 
prosperity  and  importance,  and  now  displays  all  the  features  of  a 
manufacturing  town  of  the  first  class.  As  most  of  the  merohants 
and  princip^  manufacturers  reside  in  the  country,  there  are  few 
dwelhng-houses  of  a  superior  grade,  but  of  late  the  shops  in  the 
principid  streets  have  been  rendered  more  ornamental,  various  good 
public  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
town  has  been  much  improved.  The  streets  are  all  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Sheffield  in  1851  possessed  70  places  of  worship,  of 
which  26  belonged  to  Methodists,  23  to  the  Churoh  of  EngUnd,  10  to 
Independents,  4  to  Baptists,  and  one  each  to  Quakers,  Unitarians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Irvingites,  and  Jewa.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  44,189.  The  old  parish  church,  a  spacious  cruciform 
gothic  stracture,  240  feet  long  by  130  feet  broad,  with  a  tower  and 
lofty  spire  rising  from  the  intersection,  stands  near  the  centra  of  the 
town.  In  the  interior  are  several  interesting  monuments  and  pieces 
of  sculptures  St  Paul's,  erected  in  1721,  and  St  James's,  in  1789, 
are  in  the  Qrecian  style.  St  George's,  built  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  14,000^,  i»  a  handsome 
and  commodious  edifice,  in  the  style  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  fine 
western  tower  189  feet  high.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  opened  in 
1850,  is  in  the  decorated  style,  and  cost  about  SOOQL  It  is  cruciform, 
with  a  tower,  surmounted  with  an  elegant  crocketed  spire  200  feet 
high.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar  scho^  founded  in  1649,  free  to  80 
boys  for  classics,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  IW,  a  year ; 
it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  and  thiM  other  masters,  and  had  80 
scholars  in  1854.  Wesl^  College,  an  extensive  and  huidsome  range 
of  buildings,  erected  in  1888  at  a  oust— induding  the  price  of  six  acres 
of  land,  used  as  pleasure-grounds^^  about  15,000t,  has  accommo- 
dation for  about  250  boarders.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  governor, 
who  is  also  chaplain,  a  head  master,  and  16  other  teachers.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1853  was  150.  The  Collegiate  Proprietary 
school,  founded  in  1835,  is  under  a  principal  and  8  oSier  teachers,  and 
had  79  scholars  in  1854.  A  Charity  school,  founded  about  1710,  sup- 
ports, dothes,  and  educates  about  100  boys :  another,  founded  about 
1786,  provides  instruction,  clothing,  and  maintenance  for  70  girls. 
There  are  several  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  three  Wes- 
leyan day  schools ;  a  Roman  Catholic  school ;  the  People's  College ;  a 
Rsgged  school ;  a  School  of  Design ;  the  Sheffield  Library,  established 
in  1771,  which  hss  about  20,000  volumes,  and  about  280  subscribers ; 
the  Mechanics  and  Apprentices  Library,  commenced  in  1824,  which 
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ham  about  8000  Tolumes  and  aboat  700  lubieriben;  aliteniy  and 
^hUoBophioal  sooiaty;  with  a  muaeum ;  an  athenaum,  with  raading- 
,room%  librarf,  &a ;  a  meohanioi  institutioa  and  lyceom,  with  library, 
xtadiag-rooma,  leoture-xoom,  ftc.;  and  a  Church  of  Ehigland  instruction 
aooiety,  with  cIubm,  a  library,  a  book-club^  and  a  muaeum. 

The  public  buiMinga  consist  of  the  town^hall ;  the  Cutlera'»haU ; 
the  oom-ezchange,  erected  in  1880  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
owns  the  ground  upon  which  a  large  portion  of  the  town  is  built ; 
the  new  market-hsll,  or  the  Koifolk  market^  opened  on  Christtnas 
ere,  1851|  a  spacious  structure  296  feet  by  115  feet^  with  a  roof  of 
iron  and  glass,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  about 
40^000^.;  the  fire^iffioe,  the  assay-office^  the  assembly-rooms  and 
theatre,  the  musia-hall,  two  news-rooms,  and  the  public  baths.  The 
oemetery  is  an  extensive  and  well  laid*ont  piece  of  ground  ^f  about 
14  acres  in  extent,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  botsnical  gardens,  wluch  are  of  considerable  extuut,  are  for 
beauty  of  situation  unrivalled. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  Qeneral  Infirmary,  a 
•noble  building,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  with  fever  wards 
.erected  near  it ;  the  dispensary,  and  the  Shrewsbury  hospital,  esta- 
blished snd  munificently  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
which  has  been  re-erected  on  a  new  site  in  a  simple  yet  elegant  style 
of  architecture.  In  this  hospital  20  poor  men  and  20  poor  women 
have  dwellings  and  weekly  allowances.  Hollis's  hospital  for  poor 
woman,  widows  of  cutlers,  provides  for  17  almswomen  and  a  governor, 
.allows  stipends  to  several  'deigymen  and  schoolmasters,  and  sustains 
a  school  for  70  children.  The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  near 
.Grimsthorpe,  erected  in  1848,  consists  of  a  row  of  neat  cottages  in 
the  Tudor  style.  Several  valuable  charities  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Cutlers*  Company.  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  the 
town. 

There  are  two  publio  bodies  which  are  in  possession  of  property 
applicable  to  the  benefit  and  general  improvement  of  the  town, 
namely,  the  town  trustees  and  the  church  buigessea  The  principal 
manu&ctnre  of  Sheffield  is  that  of  cutleiy  in  all  its  branches,  indeed 
of  everything  that  can  be  fabricated  of  iron  or  of  steeL  The  vast 
buildings  used  for  grinding  by  steam  form  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Sheffield.  Of  the  artissns  of  the  town  the  spring>knife  makers  and 
the  table-knife  makers  form  the  largest  classes.  Silver-plate  and 
plated  goods  form  alto  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  Sheffield. 
Its  plated  goods  have  a  deserved  reputation  for  streiigth  and  dura- 
bili^.  Brasa*foundries  are  numerous.  Britannia  metal,  a  superior 
kind  of  pewter  composed  of  tin,  antimony,  aud  regulos,  forms  a 
cheap  article  of  common  use  and  great  consumption,  the  manufacture 
of  which  occupies  many  hands.  A  superior  but  more  costly  kind  of 
white  metal  called  Gkrman  silver  is  also  largely  wrought  Brushes, 
buttons,  combs,  and  optical  instruments  are  made  here  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  and  there  are  various  other  manufactures  connected 
with  the  staple  commodities  of  the  town,  such  os  cabinet-case  makers, 
engravers,  haft  and  scale  pressers  and  cutters,  powder-flask  and  shot- 
belt  makers,  silver-refiners,  wood-turners,  &c.  There  are  also  many 
mercantile  bouses,  some  of  which  confine  themselves  to  the  home 
markets,  while  others  export  to  the  Continent,  to  Brazil,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  various  other  parts  of  Hie  world,  but  far  beyond  any 
other  in  importance,  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  are  the  market  days;  fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  Trinity  week,  and  on  the  28^  of  November. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  many  plessant  walks,  and  numerous 
good  mansions,  occopisd  by  Sheffield  merchants  and  other  wealthy 
persons.  About  a  mile  E.  from  the  town  is  the  large  village  of 
AUerdijfe  ;  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  AttercliflTe,  8000 
in  1851.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  occupations  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  Sheffield.  Besides  the  district  church,  called  Christ 
church,  erected  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  about  14,0002.,  there  are  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents;  a  Town 
school,  National  schools,  some  almshouses,  snd  a  few  minor  charities. 

SHEFFOBD,  Bedfordshire,  a  decayed  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Camptoo,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ivel,  in  52"*  2^ 
N.  Ut,  0*  20'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  S.E.  from  Bedford,  and 
41  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Sbefibrd  in  1861  was  1052.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
srchdasconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Shefiford  had  formerly 
a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  but  It  has  long  been  discontinued.  Four 
fairs  are  held  annually,  of  which  two,  on  January  28rd  and  Easter 
Monday,  are  considerable  marts  for  sheep  and  cows.  There  are  here 
the  parochial  chapel,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Free  school,  and  an 
Infant  achjoi.  At  Shefford  the  Ivel  has  been  converted  into  a  navi- 
gable canaL 

SHEKI.    [GiOROU,  AsiATxa] 

SHELBUBNE    [NovaSootia.] 

SHBLBYVILLE.    [Induha.] 

SHELFOBD,  GBEAT.    [CAMBBnxiiHBiKB.] 

SHELLIFF,  BIVEB.    [ALcrtRre.] 

SHELTON.    [Staffobdbhire.] 

SHENDY.    [Nubia.] 

SHEPPEY,  ISLE  OF,  a  liberty  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  gives 
name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.    Sheppey  Poor^Law  Union  contains  seven 


parishes,  with  an  area  of  81,083  aorss,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
18,385.    The  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  described  under  Ksitt. 

SHEPTON  MALLET,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Sheptun  Mallet,  is  situated  in 
a  valley  watered  by  a  small  feeder  of  the  river  Brue,  in  51**  11' 
N.  lat,  2r  32'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  aW.  by  a  from  Bath,  and 
116  miles  W.SwW.  Aram  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Shepton  Mallett  in  1851  was  8885.  The  Living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Shepton 
Mallet  PooisLaw  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  49,657  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,957. 

Shepton  Mallet  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity ;  it  is  cslled  Sepeton 
in  Domesday  Book ;  but,  becoming  afterwards  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Malet  family,  took  the  additional  designation  of  Malletw  The 
principal  street  is  broad  and  well  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  paved. 
The  church,  a  large  and  handsome  cruciform  structure^  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  market-place.  It  has  a  tower  at  the  west  end  surmounted 
with  a  spire.  The  Wesleysn  Methoilisti^  Independents,  Boman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free  Gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1627,  which  is  free  to  15  boys,  hss  an  income 
from  endowment  of  75^  a  year,  with  a  free  house  for  the  master.  It 
had  50  scholars  in  1854.  There  is  also  a  National  school  The 
county  bridewell  is  at  Shepton  Mallet  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  woollen-cloth,  serge,  ssil-cloth,  silks,  crape,  and  velvet*  The 
market  on  Friday  is  a  considerable  corn-market ;  there  are  fiurs  for 
cattle  on  June  18th  and  August  8th.        * 

SHEBBOBNE.    [Habipshire.] 

SHEBBOUBNE,  Dorsetohbe,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Sherboume,  is  situated  ou  rising 
ground  en  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Yeo,  in  50**  58'  N.  lat.,  2*  SO' 
W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dorchester,  and  117  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Sher- 
boume in  1851  was  3878.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  In  the  archdeaconry 
of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Sherboume  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  30  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  89,478  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  13,073. 

Sherboume  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  who  called  it  'Seirabum,'  or  'Scirebum.^  Ina,  king  of  the 
West  Sfizons,  on  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  then  the 
sole  bishopric  of  the  West  Saxons,  made  Sherboume  the  seat  of  an 
episcopal  see  in  705.  The  seat  of  the  bishopric  was  removed,  about 
1075  or  1076,  to  Old  Sarum.  A  monasteiy  for  secular  canons  was 
established  here  after  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  was  afterwards  introduced,  in  998,  and  it  became  an 
abbey,  which  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  monasteriea  A  castle 
was  built  at  Sherboume  by  Boger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  in  the  reini  of 
Henry  I. ;  it  changed  hands  once  or  twice  in  the  civil  war  of  Stephen 
and  the  Empress  Maud.  It  was  stormed  in  1645  by  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax,  after  which  it  was  demolished.  In  the  reigo  of  Edward  IIL 
the  town  sent  representatives  to  parliament,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  assizes  were  often  held  here.  In  the  time  of  Leland  and  Camden 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  woollen  manufacture.  The  clothing- 
trade  declined,  was  replaced  by  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  bone- 
lace,  and  haberdashery,  which  was  succeeded,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  by  the  silk  manufacture. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  the  sld^e  of  a  hill,  partly 
in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Blackmore.  The  streets  are  partially  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water.  The  church  is  a  large 
craciform  stmcture,  of  different  dates,  mostly  perpendicular.  The 
tower  is  150  feet  high.  The  church  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey. 
Attached  to  the  church  are  four  ancient  chapela  This  church  has 
recently  been  restored  at  an  expense  of  about  15,000Z.,  of  which  about 
one-half  has  been  contributed  by  the  Earl  of  Digby.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  The  Kings  school,  founded  by  Edward  IV.  in  1550,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  more  than  10002.  a  year,  and  has 
several  exhibitions  of  40^  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  under  a  head-master  and  five  other 
teachers,  and  had  109  scholars  in  1854.  The  school  is  free  to  residents 
in  the  town  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  payment  of  62.  a  year. 
The  Earl  of  Digby  presented  to  the  school  the  remains  of  the  abbey, 
which  have  been  restored,  providing  a  chapel,  a  dining-hall,  a  larger 
school-room,  studies,  ftc.  A  school  for  girls  is  support^  by  the'  Earl 
of  Digby.  There  are  also  a  National  school  for  boys,  an  Infant  school, 
and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  several  ancient  houses  in  the  town. 
The  town-hall  and  market>house  are  near  the  church.  There  are  several 
silk-throwing  mills,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
sewing  gloves  for  manufacturers  in  Yeovil.  Markets  are  held  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  of  which  the  Saturday  market  is  the  most 
important;  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 

The  remains  of  the  castle,  which  occupied  an  area  of  four  acres,  are 
on  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  In  the  fine 
pleasure-grounds  which  surround  the  ruins  of  the  castle  is  Sher- 
ooume  Lod^e,  frequently  called  Sherboume  Castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Digby ;  it  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and  contains 
some  interesting  portraits. 

SHEBBUUBNE.    raL0UCESTER8HniE.J 

SHEBBBOOKE.    [Canada.] 


fiHERBURK. 


fifitSLDBk  KOR^ra. 


SHERBURN.    [Tobebhibb.] 

SHERRINOHAM.    [Nobtolk.] 

SHEKSTOK.    [WiLTSBiBX.] 

SHERWOOD  FOREST.    [NoTmroHAiffiHlBVi.] 

SHETLAND  ISLANDS,  Scotland,  form  thd  most  Mmete  group  of 
iiltndi  inoorponted  with  Qreat  Bkitain.  They  are  about  160  milea 
W.  from  Buchamiess  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  are  separated  from  the 
Orkneys,  from  which'  they  lie  N.W.,  bv  a  channel  about  50  miles 
broad.  Excluding  the  two  more  detached  islands,  called  Foula  and 
Fair-Isle,  the  Shetlands  lie  between  50*"  52'  and  60"*  5'  N.  ki,  0"  15' 
E.  long.,  and  V  50'  W.>  long.  Foula  is  about  20  miles  W.  from  the 
Mainland  of  Shetland,  and  Fair-Isle  about  25  miles  S.  from  the  nearest 
headland  of  the  Mainland.  The  population  of  the  islands  in  1851  was 
81,078.  Shetland  unites  with  the  Orkneys  in  the  return  of  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Swrfaee,  Ootut-Line,  dfc. — ^The  Shetland  g^op  consists  of  more  than 
100  islands,  islets,  holms,  and  skerries,  82  of  which  are  inhabited ;  the 
others  are  either  small  isles,  on  which  cattle  are  pastured,  or  sterile 
masses  of  rock.  The  largest  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  called  the  Mainland, 
is  about  60  miles  long,  from  its  northern  extremity,  Feideland,  to  its 
southern  termination,  Sumburgh  Head.  Its  breadth  varies  finom  8 
miles  to  10  miles:  at  one  part^  from  Sandness  to  Nestingbay,  the 
breadth  is  24  miles;  but  the  coasts  are  singtilarly  irregular,  and 
indented  with  innumerable  deep  bays,  distinguished  by  the  proyincial 
term  'Yoes,*  which  so  penetrate  the  interior,  that  no  part  of  the 
island  is  more  than  three  miles  from  the  sea.  The  next  largest  island 
is  Tell,  20  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad.  Unst,  the  third  largest 
island,  is  about  11  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad.  The  other  islands 
are  comparatively  small :  the  largest  are  Fetlar,  Whalsey,  Bressay, 
Papa^tour,  Meikle-Roe,  Burra,  Foula,  and  Fair*Isle. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
is  aa  unvarying  line  of  abrupt  coast.  The  elevation  of  the  highest 
parts  is  not  remarkable:  Roeness  Hill,  in  the  Mainland,  with  an 
altitude  of  1500  feet,  is  the  highest  hill  in  Shetland.  Foula  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  islands  by  a  cluster  of  five  lofty  hills,  termi- 
nating in  pointed  cones,  the  highest  having  an  altitude  of  1400  feet. 
The  Borfioe  of  the  islands  is  rugged  and  wild,  often  desolate  and 
sterile.  The  few  tracts  of  cultivated  and  fertile  land  are  generally 
near  the  coast  The  towering  headlands  that  frown  over  the  dark 
and  stormy  seas  and  '  rousts'  (as  the  turbulent  serges  raised  by  the 
conflicting  currents  and  torrents  that  sweep  roimd  ^e  headlands  are 
called) ;  £e  singular  pyramids  of  rock  that  rise  to  a  great  elevation 
along  several  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  openings  of  numerous  lofty 
and  dark  caverns  in  the  precipices  of  the  coast-~some  of  great  beauty 
and  others  of  gloomy  grandeur — are  highly  picturesque  features.  The 
tides  are  remarkable  for  their  unequtd  flow  at  different  parts  of  the 
islands,  and  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  The  tide  flows 
an  hour  earlier  sJong  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
islands,  and  does  not  recede  below  high-water  mark  more  than  two- 
third  parts  of  the  depth  of  the  ebb  tide  at  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Otology  and  Mineralogy. — The  southern  part  of  the  Mainland  is 
composed  of  a  ridge  of  clay-slate,  lying  parallel  to  secondary  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  on  the  one  side,  and  small  islands  of  gneiss  and 
sienite  on  the  other.  The  centre  of  the  Mainland  is  a  solid  mass  of 
gneiss,  having  bluish  gray  quartz]  on  the  west  side,  and  districts  of 
sienitic  greenstone  and  granite  to  the  north.  The  island  of  Yell  is 
formed  of  gneiss.  Unst  is  chiefly  formed  of  serpentine  and  diallage 
rock,  bordering  on  a  district  of  gneiss  and  another  of  micaceous  slate. 
Fetlar  is  similar  to  Unst ;  and  the  more  remote  island  of  Foula  is 
formed  of  high  hills  of  sandstone,  with  clay-  and  mica-slate,  gneiss  and 
granite  on  its  north-eastern  shores.  Fair-Isle  also  chiefly  consists  of 
sandstone.  There  are  copper-veins  at  Sandlodge  and  in  Fair-Isle; 
iron-mica  at  Titfield-Head,  and  iron  pjrrites  at  Garthness. 

Climate,  AgHcidtw^  <kc. — The  Shetlands  are  subject  to  severe  and 
long  continued  storms.  Winter  commences  in  October.  The  return  of 
spring  is  imperceptible  till  the  end  of  April  The  climate  is  variable 
and  humid,  but  to  the  natives  it  is  decidedly  healthy,  and  instances  of 
great  longevity  are  not  uncommon. 

In  the  high  latitude  of  Shetland,  the  light  of  day  at  midsummer 
never  totally  disappears,  and  the  smallest  print  can  be  read  at  midnight. 
During  the  winter  the  nights  are  proportionally  long  and  dreary;  and 
in  the  mopth  of  December  the  sun  is  not  above  the  horizon  more  than 
five  hours  and  a  half. 

Agriculture  is  conducted  in  a  primitive  manner;  the  inhabitants 
directing  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  fisheries.  The  small  tenants 
have  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land,  enough  to  raise  a  scanty  supply 
of  food  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  allow  them  to  devote 
the  best  part  of  their  time  to  fishing.  The  lands  are  also  frequently 
let  under  condition  that  the  landlord  is  to  receive  all  the  fi&  at  a 
fixed  price,  which  enables  him  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  re-sale ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  landlord  is  the  purveyor  of  the  fishing 
materials,  and  often  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  tenant^  food,  upon 
which  a  profit  also  arises.  The  climate  ia  so  ill  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  corn,  that,  although  the  soil  is  in  several  places  good,  only  the  most 
common  descriptions  of  barley  and  oats  are  cultivated.  The  race  of 
oattle  peculiar  to  these  islands  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  cow  has 
long  pointed  horns,  and  is  generally  of  more  than  one  colour,  dingy 
white  fjtvi  brown  predominating.    Thvae  htindxed^weig^  »  above  the 


average  weight  of  a  cow,  and  three  English  quarts  per  day  ia  the 
utmost  quantity  of  milk  yielded.  The  Shetland  pony,  or  Sheltie,  ia 
annually  exported  in  great  numbers.  These  diminutive  horses  an 
extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  undergo  much  fatigue  ia  proportion 
to  their  siae.  Tliey  provide  their  food  ttom  the  hill  pastuna,  and  are 
never  placed  under  shelter.  The  native  sheep  are  remarkably  amall, 
and  have  a  degree  of  nimblenesa  and  vigilance  which  would  be  oonai- 
dered  foreign  to  the  nature  of.  the  animal  by  persona  only  acquainted 
with  the  flocka  of  other  countries.  The  carcase  of  one  weighs  about 
80  lbs.  The  colour  of  their  wool,  from  which  stockings  and  glovaa 
are  knit  by  the  nativea,  ia  various,  being  whiter  dun  bla&,  and  Iwown, 
and  all  these  oolours  are  often  blended  together  in  one  animaL 

The  fisheries  are  the  most  important  branch  of  induatry.  '  Sillookei,' 
the  young  of  the  coal-fiah,  literally  awarm  from  May  until  September, 
dose  to  the  shores,  affording  abundance  of  a  favourite  food,  and  oonsl- 
derable  quantities  of  oil  The  ling  and  tusk  fishery,  in  the  open  sea^ 
is  the  moat  valuable  and  moat  hazsudoua,  and,  together  with  the  ood 
fishery,  contributes  more  to  the  prosperity  of  Shetknd  than  any  other. 
The  herring  fishery  is  also  followed.  The  capture  of  whole  herds  of 
whales,  known  as  '  bottle  noses,'  which  approach  the  ooast  in  pursuit 
of  the  herrings,  supplies  the  natives  occasionally  with  supplies  of  oil 
of  veiy  fine  quality.  The  alaughter  of  seals  in  the  deep  caverns  of 
the  ooast  is  engaged  in  to  an  extent  auffident  to  daaa  it  among  the 
fisheries. 

Diviiiona,  Townt,  Ac — The  islands  form  14  parishes,  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Synod  of  Shetland.  The  Free  Church 
has  seven  chapels,  the  Independents  have  eix,  and  the  United 
Presbyterians  have  two  ohapels.  There  are  also  some  chapela  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  only  town  is  Lenoidk,  which  is  situated  on 
Bressay  Sound,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2904.  The  houses  are  built  dose 
to  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  country  being  destitute  of  roads  and 
wheeled  vehides,  Lerwick  presents  a  aingulnriy  confused  appearance, 
with  no  other  thoroughfare  than  a  tortuous  ill-paved  path  between  the 
houses.  It  possesses  many  excellent  shopa,  and  haa  a  harbour  which 
ia  about  a  mile  wide  at  the  aouth  entrance,  expanda  opposite  to  the 
town,  and  again  contracts;  being  fully  protected  by  the  ahores  of 
Bressay  island  on  the  one  side,  and  by  those  of  the  Mainland  on  the 
other.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  on  Decembcor  31st, 
1858,  was  62,  of  1986  tons  burden.  During  1858  there  entered  the 
port  111  sailing-vessels  of  8121  tons,  and  28  steam-vessels  of  8960 
tons;  and  during  the  same  period  there  cleared  from  the  port  105 
sailing-vessela  of  8116  tons,  and  28  steam-vessels  of  8960  tons.  Besidea 
the  parish  church  there  are  in  the  town  a  Free  Church  and  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  only  villages  which 
require  notice  are  Scalloway  and  HiUswick,  both  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mainland.  HiUswick,  population  about  200,  is  86  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Lerwick,  and  has  a  finely-sheltered  harbour.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  ling  and  the  herring  fisheries.  Many  of  the 
lochs  in  the  parish  abound  with  salmon-trout.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents. 
ScaUoway,  population  about  400,  about  six  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Lerwick,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Shetland.  The  Independents 
have  a  place  of  worship  here.  Scalloway  has  a  good  harbour,  and  near 
it  along  the  coast  are  several  commodious  voes  or  bays,  which  afford 
convenient  shelter  to  vessel&  A  short  distance  east  from  the  village 
are  remains  of  the  castle  of  Scalloway,  built  about  the  year  1600  by 
Earl  Patrick  Stewart. 

History,  AntiquUiea,  Ac. — Antiauaries  have  long  disputed  whether 
tiie  ancient  Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles  when  they  circumnavigated 
Britain,  and  much  learning  has  been  advanced  to  connect  the  Thuie  of 
Tacitus  with  Shetland.  The  country  was  peopled  by  Northmen,  and 
was  long  subject  to  Norway.  About  1880  &e  line  of  Norwegian  earls 
ceased  to  retain  their  authority,  and  a  Scottish  nobleman,  Heniy 
Sinclair,  obtained  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  which  included  Shetland^ 
from  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  continued  in  his  family 
for  about  a  century.  In  1 469  James  III.  of  Scotland  married  Margaret^ 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  with  her.  obtained  the 
Shetlands  in  security  of  her  dowry,  which  never  having  been  paid,  the 
islands  have  since  formed  part  of  Scotland.  The  Norwegian  laws  and 
usages  continued  in  force  in  Shetland  until  a  very  recent  period,  and 
thus  the  old  laws  and  observances  of  Shetland  essentially  differ  from 
those  of  Scotland.  The  free  possession  of  lands  is  known  by  the  term 
'udal,'  the  proprietors  being  termed  'udallers,'  and  this  property 
descends  in  the  udaller's  family  without  the  evidence  of  any  written 
instrument.  The  islands  now  form  part  of  the  united  sheriffdom  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.    [Obknbt.] 

There  are  several  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in  Shetland,-* 
such  as  Lawtings,  or  open  courts  of  justice  under  the  Norwegian  laws; 
round  towers,  puticularly  that  of  Mousa,  which  is  nearly  entire;  and, 
of  more  recent  erection,  the  ruins  of  the  large  oastle  of  Scslloway. 

For  several  years  a  steam-vessel  has  pUed  regularly  every  week, 
from  March  till  November,  between  Edinburgh  and  Lerwi<^  in 
Shetland,  calling  on  its  way  at  Aberdeen  and  VfiA» 

SHIELDS,  NORTH,  Northumberland,  a  market-town,  sea-port^ 
and  conjointly  with  the  village  of  Tynemouth  a  parliamentair 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Tynemouih,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  ana 
near  tne  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  in  55*  1'  N.  lai,  X*  26'  W.  long., 
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distant  7  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Newcastle,  279  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  301  miles  by  the  North- Western,  and  York 
■Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
North  Shields  in  1851  was  8882.  The  living  of  North  Shields  is  a 
curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Tynemouth,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham. 

North  Shields  first  rose  about  the  time  of  Edward  L,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Prior  of  Tynemouth,  but  its  growth  at  that  time 
was  checked  by  the  buigeaaes  of  Newcastle,  who  obtained  a  decree 
which  compelled  the  prior  to  destroy  the  buildings  which  he  had 
erected.  The  place  cootinued  in  obscurity  until  Cromwell,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  for  forming 
quays  and  establishiog  a  market.  The  restrictions  on  the  trade  of 
the  place  were  subsequently  removed,  and  the  town  rose  in  importance. 
It  now  extends  about  a  mUe  along  the  Tyne,  opposite  South  Shields. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  of  Tynemouth  is  at 
the  eastern  end  of  North  Shields.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease.  A  new 
church  was  completed  in  1836.  The  Wealeyan,  Primitive,  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  English  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  in  the  town  National,  British,  and  lofant  schools ; 
a  school  of  industry  for  girls,  partly  endowed ;  a  Presbyterian  school ; 
a  Roman  Catholic  school ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  handsome  building  for 
the  subscription  library ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  a  theatre ;  assembly 
rooms ;  and  commodious  baths. 

North  Shields  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Numerous  collieries  are 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  ships  of  300  tons  can  load  at  the  quays.  There 
is  a  great  export  of  coals,  chiefly  to  London  and  the  eastern  coasts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Several  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  Oreenland 
and  Davis's  Straits  whale  fishery.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Shields  on  December  3l8t,  1853, 
were,  under  50  tons,  17  sailing-vessels  of  545  tons,  and  82  steam- 
vessels  of  1646  tons ;  above  50  tons,  763  sailing-vessels  of  201,104 
tons.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port»  in  the  coasting  trade,  666 
sailing-vessels  of  66,468  tons,  and  29  steam-vessels  of  492  tons ;  and 
cleared,  1418  sailiog-vessels  of  151,897  tons,  and  23  steam-vessels  of 
451  tons.  In  the  colonial  trade  there  entered  31  sailing-vessels  of 
9538  tons,  and  cleared  45  sailing-vessels  of  17,538  tons.  In  the 
foreign  trade  there  entered  541  British  vessels  of  109,665  tons,  and 
422  foreign  vessels  of  41,451  tons;  and  there  cleared  483  British 
vessels  of  92,932  tons,  and  634  foreign  vessels  of  74,256  tons.  A 
steam  ferry  affords  communication  with  South  Shields;  there  are 
steamers  to  Newcastle,  and  a  railway  gives  communication  with  Tyne- 
mouth and  with  Newcastle.  Ship-buUding,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sailcloth,  cordage,  chain-cables,  and  anchors,  are  actively  carried  on. 
Saltpans,  breweries,  a  pottery,  and  brick-  and  tile-works  employ  many 
hands.  A  coimty  court  is  held.  Saturday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs 
are  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  April  and  the  first  Friday  in  November. 

SHIELDS,  SOUTH,  Durham,  a  market-town,  seaport,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Jarrow,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tyne,  in  55'  N.  lat,  1*  26'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  N.N.E 
from  Durham,  276  miles  N.N.W.  firom  London  by  road,  and  290  miles 
by  the  Great  Northern,  and  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  South  Shields,  which  includes  Uie 
townships  of  Westoe  and  South  Shields,  was  28,974  in  1851.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  counciUors;  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham.  South 
Shields  Poor-Law  Union  contains  six  townships,  with  an  area  of  15,477 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  35,577. 

Of  Jarrow  and  its  ancient  Benedictine  monastery  some  particulars 
will  be  found  in  our  notice  of  the  county  of  Durhaic.  South  Shields 
(anciently  written  Le  Sheeles)  has  risen  into  importance  with  the 
extension  of  the  coal-trade  in  modem  times.  One  inscription  which 
has  been  dug  up  indicates  that  the  Romans  had  a  station  here.  The 
present  town  originated  with'  the  fishermen  of  ihe  Tyne,  who  built 
here  along  the  shore  sheds,  locally  termed  'sheels'  or  'shields,*  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  weather. 

The  town  of  South  Shields  extends  into  the  township  of  Westoe ; 
the  modem  parts  contain  many  good  houses.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  In  a  large  souare  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  town-hall,  used  also  as  an  exonange  and 
news-room,  and  having  a  market-house  beneath.  The  parochial 
chapel  has  been  so  much  altered  that  little  of  the  ancient  part  can  be 
traced,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  tower.  A  chapel  of  ease  is  of 
modem  erection,  and  there  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians, 
and  one  each  for  Wesleyan  and  Prinutive  Methodists,  English 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  There  are  National  and 
Charity  schools,  a  school  supported  by  Presbyterians,  and  a  savings 
bank.  There  is  a  set  of  22  comfortable  small  houses  for  master 
mnrinen  above  60  years  of  as^e.  A  great  quantity  of  coal  is  brought 
down  the  river  in  keels,  and  shipped  here :  some  coal-pits  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  shipping  returns  for  1853  are  included  in 
those  of  NoBTH  SBIBLD&  Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  great 
activity.  There  are  spacious  docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships; 
also  extensive  glass-works,  a  pottery,  manufactories  of  soda  and  alum, 
breweries^  and  rope-walks,    A  numerous  body  of  pilots  are  employed^ 


for  navigating  vessels  into  the  Tyne.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  is  a 
pilot  tower.  There  is  weekly  communication  by  steam-vessel  with 
Hull  and  with  Berwick-on-Tweed.  A  county  court  is  h«ld.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday ;  two  fain  are  held,  but  they  are  indifferently 
attended.  The  town  possesses  a  subscription  library;  a  literary, 
scientific,  and  mechanics  institute;  an  exchange  news-room;  pablio 
baths ;  and  a  theatre. 

SHIFFNALL,  Shropshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Shiffoall,  is  situated  near  the  Stafford- 
shire border,  in  52**  39'  N.  lat,  2*'  19'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  E.aE. 
from  Shrewsbury,  185  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
139  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury 
railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Shiffnall  in  1851  was 
1958.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Shiffnall  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  45,453  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  11,463.  Shiffnall  parish  church  u  a  handsome  and  spacious 
cnioiform  edifice.  The  Baptists  have  two  chapels;  and  there  are 
National  schools,  partly  endowed,  and  a  Blue-Coat  school.  Minen  and 
coal-pits  in  the  vicinity  afford  considerable  employment.  Tuesday  is 
the  maiket-day.    Fairs  are  held  in  April,  August,  and  November. 

SHIKARPOOR    [HufDUSTAN.l 

SHILDON.    [Durham.] 

SHILLELAGH,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  village  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Deriy  River,  81  miles 
S.W.  from  Wicklow,  and  59  miles  aW.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The 
population  in  1851  was  about  150.  Shillelagh  Poor-Law  Union  oomprises 
23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  110,122  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1841  of  34,485,  in  1851  of  24,172.  The  village  contains  a  chapel 
of  ease,  a  school-house,  dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  Fairs  are 
held  six  times  a  year.  In  Cookttin  Park,  belonging  to  Earl  Fits- 
william,  are  some  old  oaks,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  the  oak  forests 
for  which  the  Shillelagh  district  was  formeriy  noted. 

SHINFIELD.     [Bbbkbhibb.] 

SH'INRONB.    [King's  Countt.] 

SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Shipston-on-Stour,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  in  52''  4^  N.  lat,  1*  88'  W. 
long.,  distant  30  miles  E.S.E.  from  Worcester,  83  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  1885.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Shipston- 
on-Stour  Poor-Law  Union  contains  37  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  78,889  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,651.  Ship- 
ston  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wealeyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  National  schools  partly  endowed,  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  market-day  is  Saturday;  fairs  are  held  onoe  a 
month.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

SHIRAZ.    [Psbsia.] 

SHIRVAN.    [QsoBQiA,  AsUTio.] 

SHOA      rABTSSIKI^] 

SHOBDON.    [Herbfobdshibb.] 

SHOOSHEE.    [Qbobqia,  AsuTza] 

SHOREHAM,  new,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  in  the  parish  of  New  Shoreham,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adur,  in  50**  50'  N.  lat, 
0^  17'  W.  long.,  disUnt  24  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Chichester,  56  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  London  by  road  and  by  the  London  and  South-Coast 
railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  New  Shoreham  in  1851 
was  2590 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  nearly 
all  the  rape  of  Bramber,  was  80,553.  The  borough  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  of  New  Shoreham 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 

The  borough  of  New  Shoreham,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Old  Shoreham,  now  a  small  village  about  a  mile  inland,  was  part  of  the 
possessions  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  William  de  Braose^  lord 
of  the  rape  of  Bramber.  King  John  landed  here  from  Normandy 
with  a  large  army  in  1199,  and  he  made  it  a  free  port  in  1210.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  IIL  (1346)  it  contributed  26  ships  towards  the 
two  fleets  which  were  fitted  out  by  the  king,  being  one  ship  more  than 
was  furnished  by  London ;  Fowey,  Yarmouth,  and  Dartmouth  alone 
furnished  a  larger  number.  In  1758  an  act  was  obtained  for  the 
improvement  of  the  haven,  but  the  growth  of  a  sand-bank  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adur  caused  the  embouchure  to  shift  towards  the  east, 
and  to  advance  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  so 
as  to  render  the  haven  of  little  use.  In  1816  an  artificial  channel  was 
cutthrough  the  shingle  embankment,and  substantial  piers  were  erected. 
The  harbour  mouth  is  still  subject  to  a  bar,  which  rises  occasionally 
above  the  low-water  level,  and  shifts  its  position  from  60  to  160  feet 
from  the  pier-heads.  The  lift  of  the  spring-tides  is  about  15  feet, 
and  neaps  about  9  feet  The  depth  of  the  water  over  the  bar  at  high- 
water  is  from  14  to  17  feet,  according  to  the  tides  and  the  state  of  the 
bar.  The  Adur  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  ford,  once  belonging  to 
the  priory  of  Hardham.  In  the  year  1833  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge  was  erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  close  to  Shoreham. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  Tessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Shoreham  on  December  81st  1853  were : — ^Under  50  tons 
54  Tesselsp  tonnage  1027;  abova  50  tons  62  Teasels,  tonnage  U4277. 
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During  1853  ihere  entered  at  the  port  909  vesselfl  of  91,585  tons,  and 
there  cleared  366  vessels  of  20,577  tons  aggregate  burden. 

Baring  the  last  few  years  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  town.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Nicholas,  is  a  large  and  elaborately-finished  edifice  of  the  12th 
century.  In  the  town  are  a  Protestant  Free  Church  and  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  college  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Shoreham,  is 
a  Grammar  school  for  the  education  of  youths  of  the  middle  classes. 
It  had  60  scholars  in  1854.  Besides  this  school  the  college  has  St. 
John's  Middle  Grammar  school,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  which  httd 
147  scholars  in  1854,  and  St  George's  Military,  Naval,  and  Engineering 
school,  Leyton,  with  18  pupils  in  1854.  At  Shoreham  are  NatiousI 
and  Infant  schools,  a  museum  and  conservatory,  and  a  theatre. 

The  chief  trade  of  Shoreham  consists  in  Uie  export  of  timber, 
and  the  import  of  coals,  corn,  timber,  and  Irish  provisions ;  and  it  is 
a  warehousing  port  for  all  descriptions  of  timber,  and  for  colonial  and 
foreign  produce.  There  is  a  custom-house.  The  oyster-fishery  is 
prosecuted  with  considerable  success.  Ship-building  is  carried  on. 
Several  of  the  Shoreham  boatmen  act  as  pilots.  A  corn-market  is 
held  every  alternate  Monday,  and  a  fair  on  July  25th, 

SHOTLEY-BRIDGE.    [Durham.] 

SHREVEPORT.    [LeuisiAWA.] 

SHREWSBURY,  the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  in  52"  43'  N.  lat.,  2"  45'  W.  long., 
distant  153  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  i*oad,  and  161  miles 
by  the  North- Western  and  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham  railways^  vi& 
Trent  Valley.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  coun- 
cillors, one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Impenal  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
19,681.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Shrewsbury  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  six  parishes,  with 
an  area  of  18,082  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,104. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  stronghold  was  established  by  the  Britons  at  this 
place,  when  they  found  Wroxeter  (the  Uriconium  of  the  Romans)  no 
longer  tenable  against  the  Angles.  The  Welsh  name  was  Pengwem* 
On  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the 
name  of  Scrobbes-Byrig,  and  of  this  name  the  modem  Shrewsbury  is 
a  corruption.  Ethclfleda,  'the  lady  of  the  Mercians,'  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  founded  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Alkmund; 
Athelstane  established  a  mint  here,  and  it  soon  became  the  chief  town 
of  the  shire. 

The  town  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who 
erected  a  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands.  The  castle  and  town  were  surrendered  to  Henry  I.  by  Robert 
de  Beloame,  the  third  earl,  who  had  risen  in  arms  in  favour  or  Robert^ 
Henry's  brother.  After  being  held  for  several  years  by  the  crown, 
the  earidom  was  granted  by  Henry,  in  1126,  to  his  second  wife. 
The  town  received  a  charter  from  Henry  IL,  but  the  earliest  charter 
extant  is  of  Richard  L  In  1215  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Welsh 
under  Llewellyn  the  Great,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  joined 
the  insurgent  barons  against  John,  but  was  not  held  long  by  him. 
In  the  war  of  Henry  III.  with  bis  barons,  Shrewsbury  was  taken,  in 
1264,  by  Simon  de  Montforty  the  leader  of  the  insurgent  barons,  and 
L}ewellyn,  grandson  of  Llewellyn  the  Great,  prince  of  Wales ;  but  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265,  restored  it  to  the  crown.  In  1283  a 
parliament  was  assembled  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  trial  of  David,  the 
last  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  a  parliament  was  held  here,  in  1397-98,  at  which  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  brought  a  charge  of  treason 
against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  lY.,  in  1402,  the  king  assembled  an  army  here  to  march  against 
Owen  Glyndwr,  and  the  year  after  he  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  against  the  insurgent  Percies  and  their  allies,  when  the 
insurgents  were  defeated  wim  great  slaughter.  In  the  war  of  the 
Roses,  Shrewsbury  supported  the  Yorkists,  and  Edward  IV.  showed 
much  favour  to  the  townsmen.  His  second  son  Richard,  the  younger 
of  the  two  princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  bom  here. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  L  the  king  came  to  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  received  liberal  contributions  of  money  and  plate  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  largely  recruited  his  forces.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh 
and  Colonel  My  tton,  the  parliamentary  commanders,  having  approached 
Shrewsbury  (July,  1643),  were  repulsed  by  SirFulke  Hunkes,  an  officer 
of  the  royalist  garrison,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Ottley  was  governor. 
The  town  was  however  surprised  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  February,  1644.  Shrewsbury  is  a  borough  by  prescription»  and  has 
hent  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  Edward  L 

The  town  stands  chiefly  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Severn.  It 
has  gradually  eixtended  beyond  the  Severn  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
forming  the  suburbs  of  Abbey-Foregate  and  Coleham  on  the  east, 
and  of  Frankwell  on  the  west ;  and  on  the  north  extending  beyond 
the  isthmus  or  neck  occupied  by  the  castle,  forming  the  suburb  of 
the  Castle-Foregate.  The  town  contains  an  usually  largS  number  of 
picturesque  old  half-timber  houses,  several  of  which  are  of  a  superior 
character.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved;  and  the 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  and  from  a  spring  two 
miles  di«<tant.     Tlicre  are  two  bridcr  ►«  nv»  r  tb»»  R  v^^rn  :  the  English 
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bridge  (built  in  1774),  a  handsome  freestone  structure  of  seven  semi- 
oircudar  arches,  connects  the  Abbey-Foregate  with  the  town ;  and  the 
Welsh  bridge,  a  neat  plain  structure  of  five  arches,  connects  it  with 
FrankwelL  There  are  some  remains  of  the  castle  and  of  the  ancient 
walls.  There  are  also  remains  of  monasteries  of  the  Augustinian  and 
Franciscan  friars,  and  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Roger  do 
Montgomery,  in  1088.  The  Abbey  church,  a  cruciform  structure,  was 
in  great  part  demolished  at  the  dissolution ;  the  nave,  western  tower, 
and  north  porch  now  constitute  the  church  of  Holy  Cross  parish. 
St.  Alkmund's  church  has  been  rebuilt  in  modem  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  spire  (184  feet  high),  which  belonged  to 
the  more  ancient  structure.  St  Chad's  has  also  been  rebuilt ;  it  is  a 
Grecian  structure,  of  circular  form,  with  a  tower  150  feet  high.  A 
small  part  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Chad  now  remains,  and  is  used  as 
a  schooL  Stb  Julian's  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  but  the  tower,  which  is  of  Norman  architecture,  belonged 
to  the  old  church.  St.  Mary's  is  an  ancient  law  and  fine  cruciform 
church,  with  a  tower  and  spire  220  feet  high.  The  church  haa  been 
in  part  restored,  the  rich  antique  stained  windows  have  been  repaired, 
and  new  ones  inserted.  The  Independents  have  two  ohapelii ;  the 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  the  Baptists^ 
Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Welsh  Independents,  and 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  have  each  a  place  of  worship.  The  Royal 
Free  school  of  Edward  YL  has  an  income  of  31002.  a  year,  and 
numerous  exhibitions  to  both  universities ;  the  number  of  scholars  in 
1850  was  105.  There  are  also  a  British  school,  a  Diocesan  school, 
the  Blue  Coat  or  Bowdler's  Charity  scu>ol,  and  several  National  and 
Charity  schools.  There  are  a  mechanics  institute,  the  Shropshire 
Agricultural  society,  and  the  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  society,  with  a  museum  and  library.  The 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  Among  uiem  are 
the  sick  man's  charity ;  the  house  of  industry ;  the  lying-in  hospital, 
and  the  Salop  infirmary,  a  plain  Grecian  structure  with  a  Doric  portico, 
rebuilt  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  nearly  19,0002. 

Among  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town-  and  shire-hall, 
a  spacious  and  handsome  stone  building ;  the  Public  Rooms,  a  fine 
Ghralcian  structure,  including  the  post-office,  music-hall,  and  subscription 
news-room,  erected  in  1849 ;  the  ancient  market-house  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth;  a  spadoua  butter-market,  built  by  the  corpolration  in 
1844 ;  the  town  and  county  jail  and  house  of  correction ;  the  mili- 
tary depdt^  a  handsome  brick  building  near  the  Abbey-Foregate;  the 
lunatic  asylum ;  the  public  baths ;  the  circus ;  the  column  in  honour 
of  Lord  Hill,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  London ;  the  public 
subscription  library;  the  theatre;  and  the  assembly-rooms.  Of  the 
ancient  edifices  of  the  town,  the  white-hall,  and  the  council-house, 
with  its  richly-ornamented  wooden  gateway,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
On  the  south-west  side  of  the  town  is  '  the  Quarry,'  believed  to  be 
the  site  of  a  Roman  theatre,  which  haa  been  formed  into  a  handsome 
public  walk  planted  with  lime-trees;  it  comprises  about  20  acres, 
extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Severn. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  especially  in  Welsh  cloths 
and  fiannel;  thread,  linen-yam,  and  canvas  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  iron-works  at  Coleham.  The  town  has  long  been  famous 
for  brawn  and  'Shrewsbury  cakes.'  There  is  an  excellent  salmon 
fishery  in  the  Severn.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  30  or 
40  tons,  and  there  is  a  canal  to  near  Wellington,  which  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  Stafibrdshire  collieries.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  extensive  quays  and  warehouses.  The  town  is  connected 
by  railwav  with  Chester,  Birmingham,  and  Hereford.  Markets  are 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  for  grain.  Cattle  markets 
are  held  monthly.  Races  are  held  in  the  second  week  of  May.  The 
county  assizes,  sessions  for  the  coimty  and  town,  and  a  county  coiuii, 
are  held  in  Shrewsbury. 

SHREWSBURY.    FNew  Jkrskt.] 

SHRIVENHAM.    [Berkbhirk.] 

SHROPSHIRE,  or  SALOP,  a  county  in  the  west  of  England,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Cheshire,  E.  by  Stafibrdshire,  S.  by  the  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Hereford,  and  W.  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Radnor, 
Montgomery,  and  Denbigh.  It  lies  between  52"*  18'  and  53**  0'  N.  lat, 
2*"  14^  and  8*"  12'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  ia 
48  miles ;  from  east  to  west,  40  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
1291  square  miles,  or  826,055  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1851 
was  229,341. 

Surf<ice,  Hydrography^  and  Commttntca^ionc. —Shropshire  contains 
every  variety  of  surface,  from  the  rugged  mountain  to  the  fertile  and 
cultivated  valley.  The  river  Severn  separates  the  county  into  two 
nearly  equal  divisions,  and  forms  a  boundary  between  the  more 
elevated  districts  of  the  west  and  south,  and  an  extensive  level  on  the 
north  and  north-east,  which  extends  into  Cheshire  and  Stafibrdshire. 
On  the  west  various  chains  of  Welsh  mountains  extend  into  Shrop- 
shire. The  Berwyn  range,  which  traverses  Montgomeryshire,  termi- 
nates within  the  north-western  boundazy  of  Shropshire,  in  Selattyn 
Hill,  whidi  is  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Breiddin 
HUls,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  forms,  are  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn,  near  where  tiiat  river  enters  Shropshire.  The 
greater  portion  and  highest  parts  of  these  bills  lie  in  Moutgomeryshire, 
but  their  north-eastern  extremities  extend  four  miles  into  thi-i  county. 
A  long  range  of  elevations,  commencing  in  Radnorshire,    ^  ^'nds  into 
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€ko  sotith-wefit  of  Shropshire,  and  forms  the  district  of  mountainoiia 
land  called  Clun  Forest,  portions  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  1200 
feet  and  upwards.  Connected  with  this  range  by  intermediate  hills  is 
an  elevated  tract  situated  north  of  Bishop's  Castle,  the  central  ridge 
of  which  runs  nearly  from  south  to  north,  and  attams  its  highest 
point  in  Corudon  Mountain,  1700  feet  On'  the  east,  this  tract  is 
flanked  by  a  very  singular  mass  of  rocks  called  the  Stiperstones. 
Proceeding  to  the  south-east,  another  rauge  of  hills  is  approached,  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  which,  called  the  Longmynd,  attaining 
the  height  of  1674  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  connected  on  the  south 
with  a  mountainous  district  lying  east  of  Clun  Forest,  and  forms  with 
it  the  watershed  between  the  Clun  and  Onny  rivers.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Longmynd  lies  the  valley  of  Church  Stretton,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Caradoc  Hills,  reaching  the  height 
of  from  900  to  1200  feet.  This  range,  like  those  just  described,  runs 
from'south-west  to  north-east  It  extends  across  the  Severn  in  tracts 
of  inferior  elevation,  and  terminates,  near  Wellington,  in  the  remark- 
able and  well-known  hill  called  the  Wrekin.  This  hill  rises  1820  feet 
abbve  the  sea,  and,  being  nearly  detached  from  neighbouring  hUls 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  The  long  narrow  valley  of  Ape-DaJe  lies 
between  the  Caradoc  Hilld  and  an  elevated  ridge,  called  Wenlock- 
Edge,  which  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Onny  to  the  Severn  at 
Coalbrookdale,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  It  rises  gradually  on  the 
eastern  side  to  a  considerable  height,  but  the  western  slope  is  very 
tBLpld.  Wenlock-Edge  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  number  of  detached 
rounded  hills,  all  of  which,  as  well  aS  the  greater  portion  of  Wenlock- 
Edge,  are  under  cultivation  or  planted  to  their  summits.  Between  the 
bills  last  described  and  the  town  of  Ludlow  lies  a  rich  tract  of 
low  land,  called  Corve-Dale.  This  valley  extends  north  to  within  b 
short  distance  of  Wenlock,  and  On  the  south  opens  to  the  valley  of 
the  Teme.  -  It  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hills  extending 
from  Ludlow  northward.  Connected  with  this  range,  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  are  the  Clee  Hills,  a  long  ridge  running  due  north  and 
south,  and  rising  here  and  there  into  lofty  summits,  two  of  which — • 
Brown  Clee  Hiir(l8Q5  feet)  and  Titterstone  Clee  Hill  (1760  feet)— are 
the  highest  points  in  the  county. 

The  chief  part  of  the  northern  division  of  Shropshire  may  be 
described,  as  a  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn 
to  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  just  within  which  the  northern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Severn  is  no  more  than  SOO  feet  above  the 
sea.  ■  A  small  portion  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dee,  which  river,  and  its  feeder  the 
Ceiriog,  form  part  of  the  boundary.  Another  small  district  in  the 
north-east  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Weaver  (a  feeder  of  the 
Mersey)  and  its  tributaries. 

There  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste  lands  in  Shropshire.  Clun 
Forest  is  not,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  wooded  tract ;  it  consists  of 
smooth  rounded  hills,  which  were  formerly  used  as  sheep-walks ;  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  now  inclosed.  The  cultivation  of  mountain 
land  is  on  the  increase.  There  are  numerous  wastes  between  Shrews* 
bnry  and  Drayton,  and  the  county  also  contains  several  extensive 
\U08se8  or  bogs,  such  as  Bagley  Moors,  between  Shrewsbury  and  Elles- 
«iere.  The  forest  of  Wyre  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
6etween  the  towns  of  Bewdlev  and  Cleobury  Mortimer.  It  is  a  hirge 
tracty  covered  principally  with  tmderwood,  which  is  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  into  charcoal  to  supply  the  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 
Shropshire  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  oak-timber  than  almost  any 
other  county  in  England. 

The  Severn,  the  chief  and  only  navigable  river  in  Shropshire,  enters 
the  county  from  Montgomery  shire,  a  short  distance  below  its  junction 
"vrith  the  Vyniwy.  Its  course  is  by  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgenorth. 
Its  entire  course  through  the  county  is  nearly  70  miles,  for  the  whole 
of  which  distance  it  is  navigable.    [Seyebn.] 

The  Teme  rises  in  Radnorshire,  and  enters  Shropshire  from  Here- 
fordshire a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Ludlow,  whence  it  flows 
Bouth  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Hereford- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  entering  the  latter  county  below  Tenbury, 
an  dialling  into  the  Severn  near  Worcester.  Throughout  its  whole 
ootjcrse  it  flows  through  rich  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  Clan  and 
the  'Onny  are  feeders  of  the  Teme.  The  Tern  rises  in  a  small  pool  on 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  ilorth-eastem  district  of  Shrop- 
shire, and  flows  south-west  past  Market-Drayton.  It  tiien  takes  a 
more  southerly  course,  and  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  river 
Mees,  which  runs  near  Newport  It  runs  again  westward,  and  receives 
the  Roden  on  the  right,  reaching  the  Severn  between  Atcham  and 
Wroxeter.  Its  whole  course  is  about  80  miles.  The'  Perry,  the 
Heole,  the  Cound,  and  the  Warf  are  tributaries  of  the  Severn.  There 
are  two  or  three  streams  in  the  county  bearing  the  name  of  Rea,  but 
the  principal  of  them  takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Ditton  Priors,  in 
the  northern  projection  of  the  Clee  Hills,  and,  running  south  past 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  unites  vdth  the  Teme  at  Newnham,  below  Tenbury 
in  Worcestershire.  The  Corve  takes  its  rise  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  same  ridge,  and  flows  south-west  through  Corve-Dale  into  the 
Teme  at  Ludlow. 

The  fish  that  frequent  that  part  of  the  Severn  which  is  in  Shrop- 
shire are  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  pike,  perch,  shad,  chub,  gudgeon, 
roach,  dace,  carp,  flounders,  eels,  and  a  few  lampreys.  The  fish  of  the 
other  riven  and  streams  are  principally  trout  and  grayling. 


The  lakes,  or  natural  pools  of  water,  are  not  nmnerous  or  extensive. 
The  largest  is  EUesmere,  near  the  town  of  that  name.  It  covers 
about  116  acres.  The  sznaller  are  Whitemere,  Colemere,  Avesmere^ 
and  Mereton  pools. 

The  first  cuial  formed  in  this  conntv  appears  to  have  been  a  short 
line  commencing  at  Donnington  Wood,  In  the  parish  of  LUleshall,  and 
terminating  at  Pave  Lane  near  Kewport>  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  with  a  short  branch  to  the  lime-works  at  LilleshalL  This  was 
continued  by  the  Shropshire  Canal,  completed  in  179^  to  the  Severn, 
at  Cdalport,  below  Coalbrookdale.  The  Shropshire  Canal  is  74  miles 
in  length ;  it  has  a  rise  of  120  feet  and  a  fall  of  883  feet  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the  ooal,  iron,  and 
other  works  to  the  Severn.  The  Shrewsbury  Canal  starts  from  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  after  running  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
rirer  fbr  some  distance,  turns  north-east  and  joins  the  Donnington  and 
Shropdiire  canals  a  short  distance  E.  by  K.  from  Wellington.  The 
Shrewsbury  Canal  is  17  miles  long ;  it  hu  a  rise  of  154  feet  and  a  fall 
of  22  feet  Inclined  planes  are  used  in  these  canals  instead  of  locks 
for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  boats.  The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction  Canal  passes  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
and  there  is  communication  between  this  and  the  Shrewsbury  Canal. 
The  Chester  and  EUesmere  Canal  traverses  the  north  of  the  county. 
A  brandi  of  it,  known  as  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal,  passes  through 
the  north-west  of  the  oonnty.  It  vras  intended  to  form  another  line 
from  Hordley,  on  the  Montgomeryshire  Canal,  to  Shrewsbury,  but  it 
has  not  been  carried  farther  than  Weston  Wharf.  The  southern  part 
of  Shropshire  is  devoid  of  water  communication. 

The  principal  coach-road  in  the  oouniyis  the  London  and  Holyhead 
road,  which  enters  Shropshire  between  Wolverhampton  and  Shiffnall, 
passes  through  Shrewsbnxy,  and  enters  Denbighshire  near  Chirk.  It 
18  80  feet  vride,  exclusive  of  the  f9otpathsI  TUls  road  Was  the  chief 
Une  of  communication  between  London  and  Dublin  before  the  intro- 
duction of  railways.  The  Bristol,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester  road 
enters  Shropshire  at  Ludlow,  passes  through  Church  Stretton  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  thence  northward.  There  is  a  branch  from  this 
road  leading  {torn  Lndlow  to  Bishop's  Castle  and  Montgomery.  There 
are  coach  roads  from  Bridgenorth  to  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow  to  Birming- 
ham over  the  Clee  Hills,  Ludlow  to  Wenlock  and  Coalbrookdale,  and 
from  Ludlow  to  Bridgenorth.  There  are  also  various  roads  oommuni- 
eating  wit^  Coalbrookdale,  WeUiogton,  Drayton,  Newport,  EUesmere, 
Whitchurch,  &c. 

The  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester  raUway  enters  the 
county  on  the  east  at  Albrighton,  and  runs  through  ShiffoaU  and 
Wellington  to  Shrewsbury,  whence  it  runs  north-west  through  Baa- 
church,  Whittington,  Gobowen,  and  Chirk,  where  it  crosses  the 
Ceiriog  into  Denbighshire.  From  the  Gobowen  station  a  branch  Une 
of  two  mUes  in  length  nms  to  Oswestry.  The  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  raUway  runs  south  from  Shrewsbury  through  Condover, 
Church  Stretton,  and  down  the  vale  of  the  Oxmy  to  Ludlow.  The 
Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  railway  leaves  the  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chester  line  at  the  Wellington  station,  and  runs  north-east  past 
Newport  Besides  these  great  lines  there  are  many  short  raU  and 
tram  roads,  connecting  the  various  mines  with  the  fumaoes,  the  Severn, 
and  the  canals  in  the  Coalbrookdale  district 

Qeology  and  Mineralogy, — The  Severn  neariy  forms  the  division 
between  the  new  red-sandstone  system  on  the  north,  and  the  older 
fbrtnations  on  the  south.  An  outlier  of  liss,  situated  between  Whit- 
church and  Market-Drayton,  lies  in  an  elliptical  basin,  the  new  red- 
sandstone  rising  from  beneath,  and  formiug  around  the  lias  on  the 
south  the  hUls  of  Hawkstone,  and  appearing  on  the  east  and  south-east 
at  Belton  and  Market-Drayton,  on  the  north-east  in  the  rising  ground 
extending  towards  Nantwich.  and  to  the  north-west  in  the  undulating 
country  near  Whitchurch.  The  greater  part  of  this  basin  consists  of 
lower  lias  shale,  finely  lamlnat^;  but  the  overlying  subdivision  of 
the  marlstone  is  also  apparent  at  Prees.  The  strata  contain  the 
characteristdo  fossils  of  the  lias,  llus  outUer  is  distant  60  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  great  Has  formation  In  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire. 

The  new  red-sandstone  system,  which  rises  from  beneath  and  sur- 
rounds the  bed  of  lias,  occupies  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
county,  extending  north  and  east  into  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  and 
on  the  west  passing  into  the  coal  formation  of  Chirk  and  Oswestry. 
On  the  south-west  it  warps  round  the  edges  of  the  SUurian  rooks  of 
Montgomeryshire,  and  extends  for  some  mUes  south  of  the  Severn 
to  the  ooal  formations  about  Westbury  and  Pontesbory,  where  the 
southern  edge  of  the  new  red-sandstone  overUes  that  ooal-field  which 
extends  north-east  to  near  Shrewsbury;  but  the  sandstone  again 
penetrates  south  to  a  narrow  point  near  the  Oetfadoo  Hilli^  and  is 
succeeded  on  the  west  by  the  coal-field  of  Le  Botwood.  The  edges  of 
the  rocks  of  th^  SUurian  system  extending  north  across  the  Severn,  as 
weU  as  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Wrekin,  again  deflect  the  sandstone,  the 
boimdary  line  of  which  is  extended  stiU  farther  to  the  north-east  from 
Wellington  V  near  Newport^  by  the  ooal  formation  of  Coalbrookdale, 
on  the  western  edge  of  which  field  the  sandstone  agam  appears,  and 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  county  east  of  the  Severn.  The  new 
red-sandstone  system  in  this  part  of  i^gi^wii  oonsistB  of  saliferoas 
marls  and  calcareous  flags,  red-sandstone  and  quartaose  conglomerate^ 
calcareous  conglomerate  and  lower  red-sandstone.    As  the  new  red* 
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Mkodstone  Bvatein  in  Shropshire  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  basm,  ^e 
lower  memDers  will  appear  towards  the  edges  of  that  system ;  and 
accordingly  the  lower  xvd-sandstone  is  met  with  all  along  tne  line  that 
forms  the  bonndary  of  the  system. 

The  coal-field  of  Ooalbrookdale^  the  most  extensive  and  prodaotive 
in  the  ooanty,  extends  firom  near  Wenlook,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  across  that  river  to  Weliington  and  Lilleshall,  while  a  thin 
tortnous  sone  extends  eonth  to  Tauey,  within  a  short  distance  of 
Bridgenorth.  On  the  north-we^t  and  east,  this  coal-field  is  bounded 
and  overlaid  by  the  lower  new  red-sandstone.  On  the  west  it  is  flanked 
bjy  a  thin  zone  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  by  the  trap  rocks  of 
the  Wre^kin  and  £Srcall  Hills,  and  on  the  south  by  the  old  red-sand- 
stone and  upper  Silurian  rocks.  In  the  upper  measures  of  this  field 
there  Is  a  remarkable  band  of  fresh-water  limestone,  the  geological 
position  of  which  is  immediately  under  the  youngest  members  of  the 
carboniferous  series.  The  coal  and  iron  measures  below  it  are 
genei  ally  more  abundant  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  field.  The  coal-measures  on  the  east  side  of  the  field  are  not  less 
than  1000  feet  thick.  The  ironstone  of  tlua  field  is  both  concretionary 
and  fiat-bedded.  The  ores  of  iron  are  peroxides  in  sandstone,  atgil- 
laceous  carbonates  in  shale,  and  sulphurets  in  the  coaL  Petroleum 
occurs  in  great  abimdance  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  measures,  and 
some  of  the  beds  of  shale  of  the  latter  afford  excellent  fire-clay,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  pottery.  The  Shrewsbury 
coal-field  extends  firom  the  Severn  at  the  ]Breiddin  Hills  on  the  west, 
to  Shrewsbury  on  the  east,  and  occupies  a  semicircular  bay,  of  which 
Pontesbury  is  the  southern  point.  The  seams  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  red,  green,  and  olack  shale,  and  clod. 

The  coal-field  of  Oswestry  is  situated  on  the  western  verM  of  the 
coimty,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  those  alivady  noticed.  The  pro- 
ductive portion  of  it  ia  very  limited,  oooupyixig  a  small  area  between 
Oswestry  and  the  hills  of  Llanvorda,  Trefonen,  Treflach,  and  Sweeney. 
The  carboniferous  limestone  is  better  developed  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  county.  It  separates  the  millstone-grit  from  the 
older  Silurian  rocks,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  500  feet. 

The  cocd-fieldfi  of  Shropshire  remaining  to  be  noticed  are  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  countv.  The  Titterstone  Glee  Hill  coal-field 
lies  between  the  towns  of  Ludlow  and  Oleobury  Mortimer.  At  Corn- 
brook  and  Bjiowlbuxy  in  this  field  there  are  four  principal  beds  of 
coal,  which  vair  in  thickness  in  different  parts;  and  beneath  the 
uppermost  bed  the  shale  contains  concretions  of  ironstone  of  excellent 
quality,  whidi  also  occur  beneath  the  next  seam.  The  mlUstone-giit 
rises  at  many  points  firom  beneath  the  productive  coal-field,  and  is 
separated  from  the  old  red-sandstone  by  the  carboniferous  limestone 
at  Oreton ;  but  in  other  parts  it  rests  immediately  upon  the  sand- 
stone. At  Knowlbury  &e  iron-ore  Is  profitably  worked.  The 
coal-field  of  the  Brown  Glee  Hills  lies  a  few  miles  north  of  the  forma- 
tion Just  described,  and,  like  that,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
old  red-sandstone,  which  here  separates  the  coal-measures  into  two 
distinct  elevations,  known  as  the  Clee  Barf  and  the  Abdon  Barf. 
These  two  are  the  loftiest  carboniferous  tracts  in  Great  Britain.  The 
pits  on  the  Abdon  Batf  are  shallow.  Those  of  the  Clee  Barf  varv 
from  14  to  80  yards.  Nearly  all  the  best  coal  has  been  extractea. 
In  this  coal-field,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Titterstone  Glee  Hill,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  tract  having  been  heaved  up  into  its 
present  position  by  powerful  forces  acting  firom  beneath,  wnich  have 
thrown  the  carbonaceous  masses  into  separate  troughs  or  basins. 

The  coal-field  of  Wyre,  or  Bewdley  Forest,  lies  east  of  those  just 
described,  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county,  and  extends 
into  Worcestershire,  the  greater  part  of  it  lying  within  that  county. 
It  has  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  about  20  miles,  and  a  breadth 
In  the  Forest  of  Wyre  of  5  or  6  miles.  That  portion  of  it  lying  in 
Shropshira  and  extending  southward  in  a  narrow  ssone  from  near 
Bridgenorth,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  old  red-sandstone  of 
Ghelmarsh. 

The  old  red-sandstone  system  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  county.  It  terminates  on  the  north  in  the 
coal-field  of  Coalbrookdale,  and  on  the  east  in  that  ef  the  Forest 
of  Wyre.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  in  Gorve-dale  by  the  upper  Lud- 
low rook  of  the  Silurian  system.  At  Hay  ton's  Bent^  north  of  Ludlow, 
veins  of  copper-ore  occur,  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  have  been 
abandoned  for  upwuds  of  a  century.  A  large  outlier  of  old  red-sand- 
stone, the  principal  part  of  which  forms  Glun  Forest^  occurs  on  the 
south-west  of  the  county,  and  is  separated  from  the  great  mass  by 
wide  intervening  tracts  of  Silurian  rocks.  This  outlier  is  nearly  100 
square  miles  in  superficial  extents  Its  western  extremity  reaches  into 
Kadno;  shire. 

The  ^urian  and  Cambrian  systems  of  rocks  occupy  all  the  southern 
divisioi  of  the  county  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Ludlow  to  the 
Severn  at  Goalbrookdue^  with  the  exception  of  Glun  Forest.  The 
Ludlow  rocks  rise  from  the  old  red-sandstone  of  Gorve-dale  into 
eminences  of  1000  or  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  exhibiting  the  sub- 
divisiona  of  the  formation,  namely,  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  Aymestry 
limestone,  and  lower  Ludlow  rock.  West  of  these,  and  separated 
by  Hope^le,  is  an  escarpment  extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Onnv 
to  Coalbrookdale^  called  Wenlock-Edge,  and  composed  of  Wenlock 
limestone.  This  is  succeeded  by  Wenlock  shale,  composing  the 
valley  of  the  Caradoo^  or  Church  Stretton  Hills,  which  consist  cmefly 


of  different  varieties  of  unbedded  or  amorphous  trap,  flanked  en  jbbif 
east  and  west  sides  by  Garadoc  sandstone.  On  the  north-eastern 
extremities  of  these  Silurian  rocks  ia  an  elevated  and  extensive  tracf 
of  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system,  composing  the  Longmynd  and  othei; 
mountains,  with  outbreaks  of  trap,  and  these  are  again,  succeeded  by 
Garadoc  sandstone,  the  altered  and  irregular  ridge  of  the  Stiperstonei 
and  the  trap-rocks  of  Shelve  and  Gomdon.  A  vast  expanse  of  Ludlow 
rocks  then  succeeds,  and  extends  into  Montgomerysh&e.  Among  the 
trap  and  saiidstones  of  Shelve  and  Gomdon  occur  several  metalliferous 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  &o.,  of  considerable  value. 

The  trap-rocks  of  the  Wrekin,  &c.,  as  in  the  other  volcanic  districtSy 
have  disturbed  and  altered  the  adjacent  strata,  and  £rom  observing 
these  phenomena  and  the  dislocations  of  Coalbrookdale  and  the  Clee 
Hills,  '*  it  may,"^  says  Sir  R.  L  Hurchison.  "  be  affirmed  that  this  dis- 
trict in  Shropshire  furnishes  proofs  of  the  alternate  play  and  repose 
of  volcanic  action  during  very  long  periods.**  In  the  northern  division 
of  Shropshire  granitic  boulders  occur  both  isolated  and  in  groups: 
they  occur  in  groups  on  the  northern  face  of  Haughmond  Hill  and 
the  north-western  slopes  of  the  Wrekin,  and  isolated  in  the  district 
lying  a  few  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury.  There  are  numerous  saline 
springB  issuing  from  the  new  red-sandstone  of  North  Shropshire.  A 
saline  spring,  called  Saltmoor,  occurs  also  at  Ashford,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Teme  below  Ludlow,  from  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  it  appears  salt  was  manufactured.  On  ProUey  Moor,  on  the 
western  side  ox  the  Longmynd,  there  ib  a  spring  contaioing  chloride 
of  lime.  Chalybeate  springs  occur  near  Sherlot  Common,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wenlock,  at  Moreton  Say,  and  other  places. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — The  soil  of  the  county  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Severn  is  chiefly  a  red-clay  and  gravel,  derived  from  and  over- 
lying the  new  red-sandstone  formation;  it  is  favourable  for  many 
kinds  of  sgricultiual  produce.  The  south-west  portion  of  the  county 
is  the  least  productive.  The  ground  is  too  steep  and  elevated,  and 
the  soil  too  lig^t  to  admit  of  general  cultivation.  The  valleys  consist 
of  loam  resting  on  gravel,  and  forming  good  meadow  and  pasture 
land.  The  farms  are  for  the  most  part  arable,  but  some  are  for  grazing, 
for  hay,  for  the  dairy,  and  for  rearing  and  feeding.  The  crops  in 
general  cultivation  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  vetches,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  bean&  Some  hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  and  some  hops 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  county  adjoining  Herefordshireu ,  Irriga- 
tion of  the  grass-land  is  extensively  practised,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  meadows  adjoining  the  Severn  and  other  rivers  and 
streams  are  often  overflowed;  and  the  water  lies  on  them,  especially 
near  the  Severn,  for  a  considerable  time.  The  fertilising  effect  of 
these  floods  is  very  great ;  thev  generally  occur  before  the  grass  is  in 
a  forward  state,  or  a&r  it  has  been  mown  and  removed. 

Shropshire  is  not  remarkable  for  its  dairy  produce.  The  cf^ttle  are 
reared  from  the  improved  breeds  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Staffordshire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop's.  Castle 
there  is  a  good  breed  of  cattie,  of  a  dark-red  colour ;  in  the  south 
the  Herefordshire  breed  is  more  common.  Most  of  the  farmexs  rear 
a  few  calves  eveiy  year.  There  are  some  horses  bred  in  Shropshire^ 
as  well  for  the  road  as  the  plough.  The  waggon  horses  are  genecally 
of  a  strong  black  sort  Breeding  mares  constitute  a  portion  of  almost 
every  teaoL  On  Glun  Forest  and  the  Longmynd  a  small  hardy  race 
is  reared,  approaching  to  the  character  of  the  Welsh  pony.  The  old 
Shropshire  sheep  are  homed,  with  black  or  mottled  faces  and  legs. 
Their  size  is  nearly  that  of  the  South-Down,  but  the  neck  is  longer 
and  the  carcass  not  so  compact  They  abound  on  the  Longmynd. 
The  small  Welsh  breed  of  sheep  exists  here,  as  well  as  the  large 
Leicestershire  sheep.  Upon  the  hills  towards  Wales  the  sheep  are 
without  horns,  with  white  faces  and  with  shorter  legs,  and  heavier 
but  coarser  fleeces  than  the  Shropshire  sort  The  sheep  are  not  gene- 
rally folded*  Pigs  are  fattened  to  a  great  extent  Son^  dder  and 
perry  are  made  in  the  south  of  the  county.  The  farms  generally  vary 
from  100  to  1000  acres;  but  on  the  borders  of  Wales  there  are  many 
farms  not  exceeding  20  acres. 

Minimif,  Iiiduttry,  and  Manvfadura, — The  mineral  wealth  of  Shrop- 
shire has  been  indicated  aboveu  Several  thousand  persons  are  engaged 
in  raising  coal,  ironstone^  and  lime^  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
Goal  is  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  In  1740  there  were  six 
furnaces  in  Shropshire,  producing  2000  tons  of  iron  annually.  The 
trade  was  then  langcushing  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  wood 
charcoal  for  smelting.  But  about  this  period  the  iron-masters  of  Coal- 
brookdale adopted  Edward  Lord  Dudley's  invention  of  smelting  iron 
with  pitKsoal,  and  with  such  success  as  to  give  a  great  and  decided 
impulse  to  the  trade,  not  only  in  Shropshire,  but  throughout  England. 
It  is  in  this  county  and  Staffordshire  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  beauty  and  finish  of  their  rolUng- 
machinery,  which  is  run  at  an  immense  speed,  enables  them  to  secure 
almost  the  whole  of  the  veiy  small  and  extra  sizes  of  iron,  which  they 
throw  off  at  littie  more  cost  than  the  Welsh  manufacturers  do  their 
common  bars.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  procured  from  the 
Snail-beach  Hope,  and  other  mines  in  the  district  of  Shelve  and 
Gomdon. 

Among  the  industrial  products  of  the  county  are— iron-OBstings  for 
mUl-work  and  steam-machinery,  naij%  &c. ;  china,  earthenware,  tilei, 
&a,  at  Goalport^  below  Ironbridge  on  the  Sevem,  and  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood    of  Broseley;    glass  at  Wrackwardine  near  WeUin^nf 
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lUnnel  at  Shrewsbury,  Osweetry,  Church  Stretton,  and  Worthen; 
coarse  linens  and  linen  thread;  carpets  at  Bridgenorth;  gloves  at 
Lndlow,  &a  There  are  also  numerous  paper-mills  and  mills  for 
dyeing  wooUen-cloth. 

JHviaumSf  Tovmtf  Ac, — Shropshire  is  divided  into  12  hundreds,  a 
liberty,  and  a  franchise : — North  Bradford  in  the  north-east  of  the 
county ;  South  Bradford,  central  and  east ;  Brimstrey,  east ;  Chirbury, 
west;  Condover,  central:  Ford,  west;  Munslow,  south;  Oswestry, 
north-west;  Overs,  south;  Pimhill,  north;  Purslow,  south-west; 
Stottesden,  south-east;  Shrewsbury  liberty,  central;  Wenlock  fran- 
chise, central  and  east. 

It  contains  the  parliamentary  boroughs  and  market-towns  of  Bbidob- 
KOBTH,  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wenlock  ;  and  the  market-towns 
of  Bishop's  Castle,  Broselet,  CLEOBURt  Mortimer,  Clun,  Dratton- 
ik-Hales,  or  Marbjet-Dratton,  Elleshere,  Halbs-Owen,  Newport, 
Oswestry,  Shipfnall,  Church  Stretton,  Wellington,  Wem,  and 
Whitchurch.  Each  of  these  towns  will  be  found  described  under 
its  title. 

The  more  important  villages  we  notice  here ;  the  populations  are. 
those  of  1851 : — 

Bromfield,  population  of  the  township  541,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Teme,  near  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Onny,  3  miles 
N.W.  from  Ludlow.    A  short  distance  south  from  the  village  are  the 
fine  mansion  and  the  grounds  of  Oakley  Park.  There  are  some  remains 
of  Bromfield  priory,  an  establishment  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order.    J)awl^,  population  of  the  parish  9201,  about  14  miles  £.  by 
S.  from  Shrewsbury,  possesses  a  small  market  held  on  Saturday,  and 
an  annual  fair.    There  are  extensive  coal,  iron,  and  lime-works  in  the 
neighbourhood;   the  chain  manufacture  is  carried  on;   bricks  and 
tiles  are  made,  and  numerous  tram-roads  afford  means  for  transmit- 
ting the  produce  fix)m  the  respective  works.     Besides  the  paiish 
church  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive, 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists ;  National  and  British  schools ;  and 
a  parochial  library.      The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.     Hodnet, 
population  2057,  about  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  has  an 
ancient  parish  churchy  a  Free  school,  and  a  National  schooL    Malt- 
ing is  carried  on,  and  there  are  flour-miUs.    Three  annual  fairs  are 
held.    JAlUshcUl,  population  of  the  parish  8987,  about  4  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Newport,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ancient  Augustinian  abbey. 
There  are  some  beautiful  remains  of  the  Abbey  church ;  the  west  and 
south  doorways  are  of  rich  Norman  character.    The  rems^s  are  in 
the  occupation  of  a  farmer.    There  are  schools  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  and  by  the  LiUeshall  Mining  Company ;  there  is  also 
a  savings  bank.    Pontahury^  population  of  the  parish  3363,  about 
7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Shrewsbury,  has  some  lead-mines,  which  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  persons.     The  parish  church,  which  was 
formerly  collegiate,  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago.    There  are  chapels 
for  Baptists  and  Independents ;  also  National  schools.    Pretax  popula- 
tion of  the  pariah  3196,  about  6  miles  N.N.E.  from  Wem,  had  formerly 
a  market,  which  has  been  long  discontinued.    Two  anntial  fairs  are 
held.    The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice.    The  Inde- 
pendents have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  Free  and  Infant  schools.    Malt- 
ing is  carried  on.    Tesselated  pavements  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found  here.     TiUtock,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district 
693,  about  8  miles  S.  from  Whitchurch,  has  a  neat  chapel  of  ease, 
erected  in  1884,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,   and  National 
schools.     ITAt^^tn^rfon,  population  of  tlio  parish  1927,  about  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Oswestry,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Independents, 
and  a  Free  schooL     Malting  is  carried  on.     The  ancient  castle  is 
noticed  elsewhere.     Wombridgej  population  of  the  parish  2166,  is 
about  3  miles  E.  from  Wellington,  in  an  extensive  mining  district 
The  Shrewsbury  Canal  and  the  Shropshire  Canal  form  a  junction  near 
Wombridge.    Oakengates  station  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham 
railway  is  close  to  the  village.    Coal  and  iron  are  extensively  worked. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  well-attended  National  schools. 
WrochwardinCf  population  of  the  parish  8107,  is  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Teme,  about  2  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Wellington.    The  parish 
church  is  a  venerable  structure,  strongly  built.    At  Wrockwardine 
Wood  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  in  connection  with  which,  as  well  as  with 
the  parish  church,  are  National  schools.    The  Shrewsbury  Canid,  and 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham  railway,  pass  near  the  village.    Coal 
and  iron  are  extensively  wrought 

Shropshire  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  partly  in  that  of 
Chester.  The  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  county  is  included  in  the  Oxford  circuit  The  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  at  Shrewsbury,  where  is  the  county  jail.  County 
oourta  are  held  in  Bishop's  Castle,  Bridgenorth,  Cleobury  Mortimer, 
Market-Drayton,  Ludlow,  Madeley,  Newport,  Shrewsbury,  Wellington, 
Wem,  and  Whitchurch.  Shropshire  returns  12  members  to  parliament^ 
of  whom  four  are  for  the  county,  namely,  two  for  the  northern  division 
aad  two  for  the  southern ;  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Shrews- 
bnry,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  and  Wenlock.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
■kniers  the  county  is  divided  into  16  anions,  namely — Atcham,  Bridge- 
north,  Church  Stretton,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Clun,  EUesmere,  Ludlow, 
Madeley,  Market-Drayton,  Newport,  Oswestry,  Shiffiiall,  Shrewsbury, 
WellingtOD,  Wem,  and  Whitchurch.  These  unions  comprise  295 
iHunahea  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  927,880  acres,  and  a  popular 
Mon  in  1851  of  249,716. 


ffithry,  AnttquUiet,  dee, — Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  the 
district  of  which  this  county  is  now  a  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Cor- 
navii  and  the  Ordovices,  their  territory  being  divided  by  the  Severn. 
It  is  probable  that  part  of  the  south  of  Shropshire  was  possessed  by 
the  Silures.  After  the  subjugation  of  Britain  this  county  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensia.  The  western  side  of 
the  county  bears  numerous  traces  of  thb  remote  period.  There  are 
remains  of  various  British  camps.  The  Qaer  ditches  near  Qun,  which 
bear  traces  of  an  ancient  fortification,  have  been  assigned  by  Camden 
and  others  as  the  spot  where  Caractacus  encountered  Ostorius  Scapula 
and  was  vanquished.  On  a  hiU  called  Tongley,  near  Walcot,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encampment  called 
Bury  Ditches.  Other  British  remains  may  be  traced  at  Brocard's 
Cas^e,  near  Church  Stretton ;  at  Old  Port  (a  corruption  of  Old  Fort), 
near  Oswestry;  and  on  the  Wrekin  and  Clee  Hills.  Of  Roman 
stations,  one  of  the  principal  was  Uriconium,  or  Viriconium,  now 
Wroxeter,  a  village  on  the  Severn,  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Shrews- 
bury. A  rampart  and  ditch,  with  remains  of  walls,  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, mark  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  city.  Another 
Roman  station  was  Mediolanum,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  near 
Market-Drayton,  by  others  near  Meivod ;  and  a  third  was  Rutunium, 
at  Rowton.  There  were  also  Bravinium  at  Rushbury,  Sariconium  at 
Bury  Hill,  and  Uricona  at  Sherifi'-Hale&  Near  the  village  of  Chesterton, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgenorth,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp  called  the  Walls :  the  form  is  nearly  square,  and  comprises 
upwards  of  20  acres.  The  Roman  road  known  as  Watling-street 
traversed  this  coui^ty  from  east  to  south-west,  as  fivr  as  Church 
Stretton,  whence  it  took  a  more  southerly  course,  crossed  the  Onny 
at  Little  Stretton,  and  entered  Herefordshire  at  the  village  of 
Leintwardine. 

In  the  contests  between  the  British  and  Roman  inhabitants  and 
the  new  invaders,  the  Ssaons,  the  latter  destroyed  the  Roman  towns, 
Uriconium  among  the  rest;  they  soon  however  built  another  city,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Scrobbes-burg,  the '  town  of  shrubs ' 
(from  the  wooded  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood),  now  softened  to 
Shrewsbury.  These  contests  lifted  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
when  the  Saxons  ultinxately  suxseeeded  in  subduing  the  inland  Britons. 
The  district  thus  occupied  by  the  Saxon  chiefs  extended  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  became  one  extensive  Saxon  state^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Myrcnaland,  or  Myrcna-rice,  'the  land  or 
kingdom  of  the  borderers ;'  Latinised  into  Mercia,  and  subsequently 
corrupted  into  the  Marches  of  Wales,  which  were  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  by  Penda  in  626.  In  consequence  of  attacks  upon 
this  portion  of  bis  territory  by  the  Welsh  princes,  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia, 
formed  the  dyke  or  rampart  which  still  bears  his  name,  extending 
from  Flintshire  on  the  north  to  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  defence  as  well  as  a  boundary 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons.  It  crosses  several  portions  of 
the  western  part  of  this  county,  and  may  be  traced  on  the  high  ground 
where  cultivation  and  the  ploughshare  have  not  levelled  it  In  849 
the  Danes  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Severn,  and  in  the  following  year 
reached  Wales.  In  896  they  established  themselves  at  Cwatbricge 
(Quatford)  on  the  Severn,  south  of  Bridgenorth,  where  they  built  a 
fortress,  and  passed  the  winter.  At  Cleobury  Mortimer  are  the 
remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Danish  camp.  When 
Alfred  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Danes,  and  uniting  the  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms  into  one,  Scrobbesburg  was  one  of  his  principal  cities,  and 
he  gave  the  same  name  to  the  shire  of  which  it  is  the  capital :  from 
this  name,  Scrobbesbuig-scire,  has  come  the  present  designation, 
Shropshire. 

William  the  Conqueror  g^ranted  to  his  relative  Roger  de  Montgomery 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  to  many  of  his  followers  all  tlie 
lands  they  might  conquer  from  the  Welsh ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  bitter  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
soil  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  These  Lords  Marchers  in  course 
of  time  established  a  court  of  their  own  to  settle  disputes  among 
themselves.  They  built  towns  and  erected  castles,  and  to  them  may 
be  attributed  the  greater  portion  of  the  numerous  castles  in  this 
county. 

In  consequence  of  repeated  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  Edward  I.,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  seat  of  war,  removed  the  courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Exchequer  to  Shrewsbury,  where  they  were  held  for  some  time. 
In  1397  Richard  II.  adjourned  his  parliament  from  Westminster  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  it  was  held  with  great  splendour.  In  the  revolt 
of  Owen  Glyndwr,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  this  county  was  the 
theatre  of  several  contests.  The  memorable  conflict  between  Henry  I V. 
and  the  Percles,  known  as  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  took  place  on  the 
2l8t  of  July,  1408,  at  Berwick,  within  three  miles  of  Shrei/sbury,  and 
terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur. 

In  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow,  and  the  border  country  in  general,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  former ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  these  services  that 
Edward  IV.  re-established  the  court  of  the  resident  and  council  of  the 
marches  of  North  Wales,  which  was  held  at  Ludlow  tiP.  its  abolition 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  tiie  reign  of  William  III.  The  1  )uke  of  Rich- 
mond, aftertrards  Henry  YII.,  having  assembled  his  armj;  on  the  Long 
Mountain  on*  the  borders  of  this  county,  marched  to  Shrewsbury, 
whenre,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  bailiff  he  was  enthu« 
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ftiafitically  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  joined  by  the  tenants  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  accompanied  him  to  Bosworth  Field. 

The  most  important  of  the  old  castles  of  Shropshire  are  mentioned 
in  the  notices  of  the  towns  referred  to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article. 
It  remains  to  notice  briefly  a  few  others  of  which  remains  still  exist 

Acton  Bumell  Castle,  7  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Shrewsbury,  was 
founded  or  restored  by  Robert  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
treasurer  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  place  where  a  parliament  was  held  in  1284,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  The  Act  entitled  Statutum  de  Mercatoribus  was  passed 
here.  The  remains  of  the  castle  consist  of  a  square  building,  with  a 
tower  at  each  corner.  Cause  Castle,  near  Westbury,  is  a  mere  con- 
fused  heap  of  ruins,  a  great  portion  of  the  stone  having  been  removed. 
The  site  of  the  caatle  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  and  commanding  in 
the  western  border  of  this  county.  Hopton  Castle,  situated  a  little 
south  of  Clunbury,  was  held  for  the  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  besieged  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  It  is  now 
in  complete  ruin.  Whittington  Castle,  near  Oswestry,  was  formerly 
a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  the  ruins  are  extremely  pictu- 
resque, and  include  eight  massive  towers.  The  east  wall  is  washed 
by  a  liJce. 

The  remains  of  some  of  the  abbeys  in  Shropshire  are  very  beauti- 
ful Buildas  Abbey,  situated  at  the  village  of  Buildas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn,  about  11  miles  below  Shrewsbury,  was  founded 
in  tiie  year  1135^  The  walls  are  nearly  entire.  The  building  is 
cruciform,  with  a  massive  tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  The 
lower  story  of  the  tower  remains,  resting  on  four  arches  springing 
from  brackets  in  the  walls.  Of  Haughmond,  or  Haghmond  Abbey, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  4  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury,  and  founded 
in  1100,  the  chapter-house  is  entire.  It  is  oblong,  the  upper  end 
forming  two  sides  of  a  hexagon.  Lilleshall,  or  LilleshuU  Abbey,  near 
the  village  of  Lilleshall,  8  miles  S.  from  Newport,  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  ruin.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  church, 
which  was  cruciform,  was  228  feet  in  length.  The  south  door  com- 
municating with  the  cloister  is  one  of  the  richest  early  Norman  arches 
in  the  kingdom.  The  abbeys  of  Shrewsbury  and  Wenlock  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  There  are  also  remains  of  an  abbey  near  Alderbury, 
called  New  or  \Vhite  Abbey,  founded  by  Fnlke  Fitz-Warine,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century.  At  Chirbury,  on  the  boi*ders  of 
Montgomeryshire,  are  traces  of  an  Augustioian  priory,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  John ;  its  nave  forms  the  present  parish  church.  White 
Ladies'  Priory,  near  Tong,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  is  a  pictu- 
resque ruin,  situated  in  a  sequestered  spot.  It  was  inhabited  by 
White,  or  Cistercian,  nuns  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  or  John. 
White  Ladies'  and  Boscobel  House,  near  it,  afforded  concealment  for  a 
short  time  to  Charles  II.  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester.  ^ 

Statittict:  JUligioui  Worship  and  Edtieation, — ^According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
the  County  679  phCces  of  worship,  of  which  291  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  273  to  eight  sections  of  Methodists,  59  to  Inde- 
pendents, 81  to  Baptists,  11  to  Roman  Catholics,  8  to  Quakers,  3  to 
Plymouth  Brethren,  2  to  Irvingites,  2  to  Mormons,  and  1  to  Unita- 
rians. The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  145,186.  There 
were  559  day  schools  in  the  county,  of  which  247  were  public  schools, 
and  312  were  private  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  25,254  scholars. 
Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  298,  with  22,705  scholars.  Of  evening 
schools  for  adults  there  were  14,  with  175  scholars.  There  were  8 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  802  members,  and  about  2500 
volumes  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  them. 

Savings  Banks. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  11  savings  banks  at 
Bridgenortb,  Ellesmere,  Lilleshall,  Market  Drayton,  Newport, 
Oswestry,  Shiffnall,  Shrewsbury,  Wellington,  Wenlock,  and  Whit- 
church. The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th 
1853  was  635,9112. 10«.  6d 

SHUMLA,  or  SUUMNA,  a  fortified  town  in  European  Turkey,  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  an  offiict  of  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Paravati  and  the  Akell 
Kamchik  rivers,  near  the  point  indicated  by  43"  18'  N.  lat.,  27"*  2' 
E.  long. ;  225  miles  N.N.W.  from  Constantinople,  65  miles  S.E.  from 
Rustschuk,  48  miles  nearly  due  W.  from  Vama,  and  60  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Silistria,  with  all  which  towns  it  is  connected  by  track-roads. 
Roads,  or  tracks,  from  the  pxiindpal  fortresses  of  the  lower  Danube 
and  the  Dobruscha  on  the  north,  and  from  the  several  passes  of  the 
Eastern  Balkan  on  the  south,  converge  upon  Shumla;  these  advantages 
and  its  strong  position  make  it  the  *  Key  of  the  Balkan.'  And  yet  it 
is  not  the  town  that  is  so  strong,  though  it  is  defended  by  a  wall  and 
a  citadel ;  but  on  the  heights  that  command  it  on  the  south  and  west 
the  Turks  have  formed  entrenched  camps,  so  as  to  prevent  any  enemy 
from  reaching  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  by  this  route,  and  are  enabled 
to  detach  forces  for  the  defence  of  any  point  in  tiie  range  that  is  tluraat- 
ened.  The  place  itself  has  little  resemblance  to  a  town  or  a  fortress ; 
it  is  more  like  a  vast  Bulgarian  village,  each  house  standing  within 
its  own  yard  and  gate,  which  inclose  idso  the  staUes  and  cowhouses. 
The  streets,  so  called,  are  dirty  and  unpaved.  In  1847/  when  visited 
by  General  Jochmus,  there  were  about  5000  Turkish  and  1000 
Christian  families  in  Shumla^  which  would  give  a  population  o£  30,000 ; 
80  mosques  and  baths,  one  Greek  and  one  Armeman  ohnreh,  and 
three  Christum  schools  (in  which  the  Bolguian  language,  a  Slavonio 


dialect,  is  taught),  cavalry  and  infant  barracks,  and  a  new  hospitaL 
Three  new  forts  had  been  built  in  the  plain,  and  one  on  the  heights, 
and  the  garrison  was  only  about  1000  infantry  and  800  cavalry ;  but 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia  the  fortifications  were  greatly 
extended  and  completed  by  Omer  Pasha,  who  made  Shumla  his  head- 
quarters for  a  considerable  part  of  1854. 

Shumla  is  usually  a  place  of  some  commerce ;  English  and  other 
foreign  manufactures  nre  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaar.  It  had 
formerly,  perhaps  still  has,  considerable  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  which  supplied  a  great  part  of  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia, 
but  the  Austrian  trade  since  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Danube,  has  injured  these  branches  of  commerce.  There  is 
also  a  good  trade  in  copper  and  tin  wares.  The  mausoleum  of 
Djezair  Hassan  Pasha  is  named  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects 
in  Shumla.  There  are  some  Roman  remains  in  the  shape  of  decaying 
fountains  and  arches,  and  in  the  plain  that  skirts  the  town  to  the 
north  and  east  there  are  many  of  the  t^pds,  or  mounds,  which  abound 
in  Bulgaria.  The  Paravati  River,  which  runs  east  of  Shumla  generally 
in  a  narrow  vsUey  to  the  sea  at  Varna,  is  the  ancient  Lyginos.  The 
Kamchik,  which  drains  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Little 
Balkan  and  enters  the  sea  14  miles  south  of  Varna  is  the  ancient 
Pampsus. 

Shumla  first  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  by  capitulation  in 
1387.  The  Russian  armies  in  their  attacks  upon  Turkey  have  been 
thrice  repulsed  from  Shumla:  in  1774  under  Rumjanzow,  in  1810 
under  Kaminskoi,  and  in  1828  under  Wittgenstein.  Soon  after  how- 
ever Marshal  Diebitsch,  after  fighting  a  battle  at  Kulefcha,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Shumla,  marched  eastward  by  Pravati,  and,  forcing  the 
passes  of  the  Eastern  Balkan,  ma'^e  himself  master  of  Adrianople. 

(General  Jochmus,  in  London  Geographical  JoumcU,  voL  xxiv.) 

SHUSTER    [Pbrsia.] 
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SI  AM,  in  Asia,  including  the  countries  tributary  to  or  dependent 
on  it,  extends  from  4'  to  22"  N.  lat,  98"  to  105'  20'  E.  long.  It  com- 
prehends a  vast  extent  of  country  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin-China,  or  Annam ;  N.  by  the  province  of  Yun-nan, 
China,  and  that  part  of  Laos  which  is  subject  to  the  Birmans ;  W.  by 
the  Birman  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Saluen, 
the  British  province  of  Tenaseerim,  and  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ;  and  S. 
by  the  independent  states  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  Perak,  and  Pahang. 
The  area  is  very  variously  estimated,  but  ia  probably  not  less  than 
250,000  square  milea  The  population  was  estimated  by  Crawford  at 
2,790,000,  but  more  recent  travellers  estimate  it  at  from  5,000,000  to 
6,000,000,  which  ia  probably  much  more  nearly  correct. 

Surface,  ^A—Siam  possesses  a  great  extent  of  coast  That  portion 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  and  extends 
from  south-east  to  north-west  above  500  miles,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  250  miles,  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  countries 
subject  to  Siam.  The  Gulf  of  Bengal  forms  a  coast-line  of  529  miles; 
aud  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Guu  of  Siam,  one  of  1467  miles. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Siam  is  covered  with  mountains  and  hills. 
The  mountsinous  and  hilly  part  appears  to  be  connected  with  two 
chains  of  mountains,  running  south  and  north,  and  terminating  at 
their  northern  extremity  in  the  snow-covered  mountain  ranges  which 
surround  the  elevated  table-land  that  forms  the  centre  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Tun-nan.  Between  these  two  ranges  lies  the  wide  valley 
of  the  river  Menam. 

The  western  of  the  two  great  chains,  called  by  geographers  the 
Mountains  of  Siam,  separates  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Saluen  and 
Menam,  and  occupies  also  the  northern  portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
as  far  south  as  11*  N.  lat  Towards  its  southern  extremity  (between 
15"*  and  12**  N.  lat),  it  is  probably  not  more  than  70  miles  across, 
but  is  divided  into  two  ridges,  which  inclose  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  the  Tenasserim  River  runs  southward.  The  whole  of  this 
range  appears  to  be  covered  with  jungle  or  high  trees.  Some  of  the 
summits  rise,  according  to  a  vague  estimate,  to  between  5000  and 
6000  feet  The  ridge  which  extends  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Tenasserim  River  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Sam-ra-yot,  or  the  '  Three 
Hundred  Peaks.'  It  conaists  of  lofty  mountains,  extremely  rugged 
on  their  flanks  as  well  as  summits,  and  rising  in  innumerable  bold 
conical  peaks.  This  ridge,  which  lowera  considerably  as  it  approaches 
Kwi  Point  (12**  N.  lat),  does  not  come  near  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  but 
leaves  between  it  and  the  shores  a  level  country,  apparently  alluvial, 
on  which  rise  some  insulated  peaks.  The  mountains  of  Siam  termi- 
nate near  11**  N.  lat,  on  the  isthmus  of  Krah.  Three  passes  are 
known  to  lead  over  these  mountains  between  Tenasserim  and  Siam, 
but  only  one  of  them  seems  adapted  to  fiftcilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  oountries.  It  leads  from  Molmein,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Ataran  with  the  Saluen,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Atamn  to  its  source,  where  the  range  is  passed  at  a  place  called 
Pkasong-tahu,  or  the 'Three  Pagodas.'  Thence  it  passes  into  Siam, 
and  traverses  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  river  Mekhlong  nearly 
to  its  mouth,  at  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  high  ground  which  traverses  the  isthmus  of  Krah  from  north 
to  south,  extending  from  12**  to  0*  N.  lat,  oan  hardly  be  called 
hilly.  It  is  separated  from  both  the  mountains  of  Siam  and  those  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  whioh  lie  north  and  louth  of  it,  by  deep  aztA 
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wide  depressloxuL  The  noribern  of  these  depreesioxitf  occurs  near  11** 
K.  lat.,  where  the  ground  that  aeparates  the  Pakohan  River,  which 
falls  into  the  Oulf  of  Bengal,  and  the  Choomphon  River,  which  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  is  so  low,  that,  aooording  to  the  statement  of  the 
natives,  the  two- rivers  often  unite  their  waters  during  the  spring-tides. 
Both  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  they  could  be  readily  so  oon- 
neoted  as  to  constitute  a  short  and  direct  water-oommunication  across 
the  isthmus  between  th»  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The 
southern  depression  occurs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isthmus 
of  Kndi,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  obliquely  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
east  of  Phunga,  or  Ponga  (8"  15'  N.  lat),  running  north-east  to  the 
town  of  Pennom,  east  of  which  it  expands  to  &  great  width,  compre- 
hending the  low  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Thakham,  between 
the  towns  of  Phoon-phin  and  Chai-ya. 

The  moimtains  of  the  Malay  Pkninsula  have  been  noticed  under 
that  head.  The  undulating  country  which  separates  the  Malay 
mountains  and  the  mountains  of  Siam  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
extends  a  few  miles  inland,  terminates  on  the  shores  with  a  coast  of 
moderate  elevation.  It  appears  to  be  of  slight  fertility,  and  is  thinly 
inhabited.  At  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  this  coast  is  lined 
with  a  series  of  islands.  The  long  channel  between  them  and  the 
mainland  has  depth  enough  for  the  largest  vessels ;  near  the  conti- 
nent there  is  indeed  seldom  above  i  or  6  fathoms,  but  near  the  islands 
there  are  generally  from  20  to  30  fathoms.  Many  vessels  sail  through 
it  duriog  the  south-western  monsoon,  as  the  heavy  sea  is  greatly 
broken  by  the  islands.  The  islands  themselves  are  rocky,  and  most 
of  them  high:  some  rise  to  more  tlian  3000  feet^  The  channels 
between  them  are  very  deep,  and  usually  free  from  danger.  Most  of 
these  islands  are  only  from  2  to  6  miles  long.  The  Uigest^  from  north 
to  south,  are  the  following : — SL.  Matthew's  Island  (10**  N.  lat.),  also 
called  Elephant  Idand,  is  aoout  12  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide,  and 
has  at  the  north  part  an  excellent  harbour,  4  miles  long  and- 3  miles 
wide,  called  filephanfs  Harbour.  The  highest  part,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  is  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Salofsgis, 
or  Jvmk  SeyUm  (8**  K.  lat.),  is  about  16  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide^ 
It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Strait  of  Papra,  in  which 
there  are  only  from  2  to  8^  fathoms  of  water.  On  the  east  side  of 
Salanga  are  aome  tolerably  good  harbours.  Provisions  «re  abundant^ 
and  tin  was  formerly  exported.  Towards  its  southern  extremity  is  a 
high  moimtaio.  Farther  south,  between  6*"  W  and  6°  8'  N.  lat,  is  the 
group  of  the  Laineava  Islands,  which,  in  addition  to  sevwal  smaller 
ones,  contains  the  islands  of  Trotto,  Lancawi,  and  the  two  Laddas. 
They  are  also  very  elevated,  and  have  some  good  though  Uttle 
frequented  harbours. 

The  eastern  coast  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula  which 
beloags  to  Siam  is  much  lower  and  wider,  the  mountains. being  fre- 
quently 15  and  20  miles  distant.  In  fertility  it  is  also  superior  to 
tbe  western  coast :  several  extensive  tracts  yield  rich  crops  of  rice; 
and  others,  though  uncultivated  and  covered  with  jungle,  exhibit  a 
vigorous  vegetation.  The  islands  along  this  coast  ar^  not  numerous, 
nor  elevated,  except  Tantalem,  the  largest,  which  however  is  not 
very  high. 

To  the  east  of  the  mouniaina  of  Siam  is  the  large  valley  of  the  river 
Menam.  According  to  Crawfurd,  it  extends  from  the  most  northern 
recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  Pech-ai  (between  19**  and  20'.  N.  lai) 
860  miles ;  and  its  breadth  at  its  southern  extremity  does  not  exceed 
60  miles.  But  this  alluvial  tract  towards  its  southern  extremity,  at 
least  on  the  west,  is  inclosed  by  a  more  elevated  countiy  of  equal 
width  and  of  considerable  fertility*  In  this  valley,  as  £ir  as  it  is 
known  to  Europeans,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  inferior  to  tiiat  of 
most  countries  between  the  tropics  which  are  subject  to  the  inunda- 
tions of  a  laige  river.  The  banks  of  the  river,  beixig  mors  elevated 
than  the  country  at  a  distance,  are  studded  with  vilUges  and  towns^ 
and  the  lower  grounds  are  covered  with  extensive  rioe-field& 

The  mountain  range  which  divides,  the  valley  of  the  Menam  from 
that  of  the  river  Maekbaun,-  or  Camboja,  is  little  known.  Between 
19*"  and  20**  N.  lat  a  ^reat  intarruptioQ  in  the  mountain  duun  occurs; 
and  it  is  said  that  m  these  parts  an  arm  of  the  river  Maekhann 
branches  off  and  runs  to  the  Menam,  so  as  to  constitute,  at  least 
during  some  part  of  the  year,  a  natural  water  communication.  This 
mountain  range,  which  is  called  the  mountains  of  Camboja,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  dividing  the  Isat-mentioned  country  from  Siam,  where  it 
approaches  the  Gulf  of  Siam  between  the  river  Bang-pSrkung  (14*  40' 
K.  lat)  and  Chan-ti-bon  (12*"  20'  N.  Ut),  and  again  between  Tung*yai 
(12'  N.  lat)  and  Kong  (ll*"  N.  Ut),  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and 
covered  to  its  summits  with  high  trees  and  vegetation. 

Between  the  towns  of  Cban-ti-bon  and  Tung-yai  lies  a  i^aln,  which 
extends  from  the  shorea  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  far  inland,  the  mountains 
in  these  parts  receding  so  far  from  the  shores  as  not  to  be  viatUe 
from  the  sea.  This  tracts  which  constitutes  tbe  province  of  Ghaa-ti- 
bon,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  in  the  Siamese 
empire.  It  is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  from  300  to  400  vessels 
are  employed  in  taking  the  produce  to  Bang-kok,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Menam,  whence  a  great  portion  of  it  goes  to  China. 

That  portion  of  the  Siamese  empiro  which  lies  east  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  Camboja  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Maekhaun,  or 
river  of  Camboja.  It  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  but  seems  to 
extend  in  wide  plaio^  which  terminate  south  of  16  *"  N.  lat  on  the 


river  Maekhaun,  which  here  divides  Siam  from  Goohin-China,  but 
north  of  IS**  the  plains  reach  so  far  east  as  to  come  up  to  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Cochin-China,  whose  western  declivity  is  in  these  parts 
included  within  the  territories  of  Siam.  This  extensive  eouatrj, 
though  fertile,  is  but  thinly  peopled. 

Hivers  and  Lakes.^-'The  river  Saluen,  which  ioram  the  boundary 
between  Siam  and  the  Birman  empiro  for  160  miles,  is  noticed  under 
Bimu.  The  Maekhaun  is  noticed  under  Coohin-Chiha.  Several  of 
the  amall  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
aro  navigable  for  a  few  miles,  as  the  Thawang,  which  pannes  near 
Ligor  (between  8*'  and  O**  N.  lat).  But  the  most  important  of  the 
rivers  of  Siam  is  the  Menam,  a  name  which  signifies,  in  the  Siamese 
language,  *  mother  of  waters.'  This  river  rises  in  the  south-western 
districts  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  with  two  branches. 
The  western  and  longer  one,  called  Nanting-ho,  has  its  origin  near 
24**  K.  lat,  and  has  a  general  southward  course  until  it  joins  (south 
of  22"  N.  lat)  the  other  branch,  called  Maepraen,  which  the  Siamese 
regard  «!  the  principal  branch.  The  united  river  preserves  the  name  of 
Maepraen,  and  traverses  Lower  Laos,  or  Yun^han,  when  it  beoomes 
navigable  for  boats  at  the  town  of  Chang-mai,  or  Zama$,  the  capital 
of  that  country.  Farther  down  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
rapids  and  cataracts,  so  that  in  several  places,  according  to  Kampfer, 
goods  must  be  taken  out  of  the  boats  and  transported  to  some  distance 
bjr  land.  From  the  place  whero  an  arm  of  the  Maekhaun  is  said  to 
join  the  Menam,  the  river  is  called  Menan;^  or  Meinam,  and,  so  £sr  as 
we  know,  no  impediments  to  navigation  occur  farther  down.  Above 
Ayuthia,  the  ancient  capital,  the  river  divides  several  times,  and 
contains  some  vexy  laige  and  several  smaller  islands.  On  one  of  the 
latter  Ayuthia  is  built  The  last  division  of  the  waters  ooours  below 
Bang-kok,  the  present  capital  When  Kampfer  wrote,  1690,  the 
middle  embouchuro  called  Taohin  was  the  deepest^  and  by  it  laige 
vessels  entered  the  river,  but  at  present  both  wis  and  the  western 
branch  have  only  from  8  to  12  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  The  eastern 
arm,  which  at  present  is  the  only  one  navigable  for  laige  vessels, 
varies  below  Bang-kok  from  three^uarten  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  the  depth,  even  dose  to  the  low  banks,  is  from 
6  to  10  fftthoms,  whilst  its  raf^dity  during  the  low  tide  is  about 
3  miles  an  hour;  the  navigation  is  however  impeded  by  an  extensive 
mud-bank  which  lies  opposite  its  mouth,  and  extends  about  10  mUes 
into  the  sea.  The  highest  water  on  this  bar  from  February  to 
September  is  about  134  ^^^  '"id  in  the  remainix^  four  months,  in 
which  the  country  is  inundated,  somewhat  more  than  14  feet  The 
Menam,  like  all  large  rivers  which  have  their  source  or  course  between 
the  tropics,  inundates  the  flat  countiy  o<mtiguous  to  its  banks.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  the  water  begins  to  overflow  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  continues  to  rise  to  the  beginning  or  middie  of 
November^  when  it  decreases ;  and  at  the  end  of  Deceinber  the  waters 
re-enter  the  bed..  But  fiurther  to  the  north  the  incresae  takes  place 
sooner.  The  inundations  contribute  greatly  to  tiie  fertility  or  the 
alluvial  tract  by  the  mud  which  they  deposit  The  whole  course  of 
the  Menam  does  not  exceed  '800  miles,  and  this  river  is  therefore 
groatly  inferior  to  the  Irawaddi  and  the  Maekhaun. 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Menam  are  navigable ;  but  the  two  rivers  which  fall  into  it  from  the 
west  near  its  mouth  aro  both  navigable.  The  most  western,  the 
MekhUmg,  which  has  also  given  its  name  to  the  western  embouchuro 
of  the  Menam,  runs  through  a  country  in  which  hills  and  plains  of 
some  extent  alternate,  and  is  navigable  by  boats  up  to  the  fortress  of 
Lumtshhang,  a  place  of  some  commerce  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
tbe  river.  The  eastern  river  which  reaches  the  sea  by  the  oentral 
embouchuro  of  the  Menam,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Taohin,  is  also 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  plains  along  its  banks  aro 
inhabited  by  many  Chinese,  who  cultivate  the  sugaissane. 

About  80  miles  east  from  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Menam  is  that 
of  the  river  ^nff-pa-kung,  which  originates  in  the  mountains  of 
Camboja,  between  16''  and  16*  N.  lat  It  runs  west«outh-west;  is 
said  to  be  not  much  inferior  in  sise  to  the  Menam  itself;  sad  has  an 
equal  depth  of  water  on  its  bar.  It  drains  a  country  highly  pro- 
ductive in  rice  and  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  alluvial  tract  that 
surrounds  Bang-kok  and  Ayuthia. 

A  laige  lake  called  the  Lachado  is  ssid  to  exist  in  the  parallel  of, 
but  a  considerable  distance  west  from,  Ayuthia;  a  river  called  Talan 
carries  off  its  waters  to  tbe  Menam. 

Climatc-^Xt  Bang-kok,  the  only  place  of  which  we  have  any 
detailed  information,  the  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet 
seasons,  as  in  other  tropical  countries.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
October  to  April,  and  during  this  time  the  weather  is  temperate,  but 
in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  beforo  the  rsins  set  in,  the 
thermometer  is  daily  from  96*  to  96*  in  the  shade.  The  periodical 
rains  commence  early  in  May,  and  go  on  increasing,  so  that  in  June 
and  July  they  aro  extnmely  heavy.  In  August  the  rains  aro  usually 
light,  and  they  cease  in  September.  The  river  has  then  risen  so  as 
to  inundate  the  country,  and  it  continues  to  rise  to  the  end  of 
November.  The  greatest  rise  of  the  river  at  Bang-kok  is  18  feet 
During  the  rains  hard  gales  from  the  south  and  south-vrest  sre 
fimquent,  and  with  the  rain  they  moderate  the  heat  The  prevailing 
winds  axe  connected  with  the  monsoons;  and  during  the  year  blow 
ngularly  from  all  points  of  the  oompass. 
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ProducHona. — Siam  Ib  rich  in  nataral  productionB.  Riee  is  most 
ezienaiTdiy  oultivated  and  largely  exported,  chiefly  to  ChiDa.  On  the 
aHaTiaJ  soil  of  the  Menam  it  generally  yields  forty-fold ;  and  when 
only  thirty-fold,  it  is  considered  an  indifferent  crop.  With  the 
exception  of  Bengal,  Siam  unquestionably  exports  more  rice  than  any 
country  in  Asia.  Maize  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in 
the  mountain  districts,  but  it  is  not  much  exported.  Wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  little  if  at  all  grown.  Of  leguminous  plants,  the  Phaseolua 
radiaiut,  the  Phateolua  maximut,  and  the  ArachU  hypogcea  are  most 
commonly  cultivated,  and  the  first  is  exported  to  China  and  the 
Malay  Islands.  The  roots  cultivated  in  other  tropical  countries  are 
common,  especially  the  sweet  potato.  The  cocoa  and  areca  palms  are 
oultivated  extensively  in  the  lower  tracts,  and  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  first  IB  an  important  article  of  export  Siam  is  noted  for  a  great 
variety  and  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  and  their  produce  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  parts  of  India  in  flavour.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bang- 
kok is  one  forest  of  fruit-trees.  The  most  exquisite  fruits  are  the 
mango,  the  mangustan,  the  orange,  the  durian,  the  lichi,  and  the  pine- 
apple, with  many  others  of  inferior  value. 

Several  other  plants  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  foreign  trade. 
The  most  important  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  ia  extensively  exported 
to  China,  the  western  parts  of  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Europe. 
The  cultivators  of  the  cane  are  always  Siamese,  but  the  manufacturers 
of  sugar  are  invariably  Cbinesa  Black  pepper  of  a  superior  quality 
is  oultivated  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  country  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  exported  to  China.  Tobacco,  which 
formerly  was  imported,  is  now  grown  so  generally,  that  considerable 
quantities  are  exported  to  Cochin-China  and  to  several  of  the  Malay 
countries ;  the  best  is  grown  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  Cotton  does  not  succeed  in  the  low  countries,  bat  a  cotton  of 
good  quality  is  grown  in  the  more  elevated  tracts  on  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  in  those  which  divide  the  alluvial  region  of  the  Menam 
from  the  mountains  of  Siam. 

The  forests,  which  cover  nearly  all  'the  mountain  ranges  of  Siam, 
yield  several  articles  of  trade.  Cardamums  are  collected  in  the  forests 
on  the  mountains  of  Camboja,  and  go  to  China,  where  they  fetch  a 
very  high  price.  In  the  mountainous  and  woody  districts  of  Laos  a 
gum  is  collected  which  nearly  resembles  benzoin,  with  which  it  was 
long  confounded.  Gamboge  is  collected  in  the  mountains  of  Camboja, 
whence  its  name.  Aquila-wood  is  procured  in  the  countries  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  as  far  north  as  18*  80'  N.  lat,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  it  go  to  China,  where  it  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  the 
temples.  Sapan-wood  is  got  from  the  forests,  with  which  the  moun- 
tains of  Siam  are  clothed,  between  10**  and  15"  N.  lat.  In  point  of 
quantity,  if  not  of  value,  it  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  exports 
of  Siam.  It  is  principally  sent  to  China,  but  a  very  considerable 
quantity  is  also  exported  to  Bengal  and  Europe. 

The  forests  of  Siam  contain  many  valuable  timber-trees ;  one  which 
yields  a  considerable  article  of  export,  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Wai- 
deug,  or  red-wood,  and  by  the  Porttiguese  Pao  Rosa,  or  rose-wood, 
but  it  does  not  resemble  the  rose-wood  used  in  Europe,  though  it  is 
used  in  China,  whither  large  quantities  are  exported  for  cabinet- 
work. The  teak-forests  are  very  extensive,  but  all  of  tiiem  are  in 
Laos,  or  north  of  16**  N.  lat ;  great  numbers  of  teak-trees  are  floated 
down  the  Menam,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  to  Bang-kok. 

In  Siam  the  elephant  exists  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  finest 
are  found  in  the  forest  of  Suphan,  between  14"  and  15"  N.  lat,  west 
of  Bang-kok,  but  they  inhabit  every  pa(rt  of  the  kingdom.  In  Bang- 
kok their  use  is  prohibited,  except  to  a  few  persons  of  very  high  rank. 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  freely  employed,  both  for 
riding  and  as  beasts  of  burden,  especially  in  Southern  Laos,  whose 
oapital,  Lanjang,  takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  signifying 
'the  place  of  ten  millions  of  elephants.*  The  number  of  wild 
elephants  is  very  great,  and  they  are  regularly  hunted  on  account  of 
the  government  White  elephants  are  fotind  occasionally ;  they  are 
regarded  with  great  veneration,  and  two  or  more  are  kept  in  a  royal 
watt,  or  temple,  and  attended  by  a  large  band  of  priests.  The  person 
who  succeeds  in  trapping  a  white  elephant  receives  a  considerable 
reward ;  if  the  animal  be  a  very  fine  one  the  reward  is  a  handsome 
pension,  which  is  continued  to  his  descendants.  The  double-homed 
rhinoceros  is  more  frequentlv  met  with  in  Siam  than  in  any  other 
country :  like  the  elepnant  it  is  hunted  for  its  hide  and  horn,  both 
of  which  are  exported  to  China.  The  tiger  is  extremely  common, 
though  not  equal  in  sise  to  that  of  Bengal :  his  bones  and  skin  con- 
stitute a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with  China ;  the  bones  are 
used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  medicine.  The  black  tiger  is  by  no  means 
rare.  The  skins  of  leopards,  which  are  also  very  common,  go  to 
China.  The  true  civet  ( Viverra  civetta)  is  reared  by  the  Siamese  for 
its  musk.  The  scaly  skin  of  the  pangolin  {Mania  pentadactyla)  is 
sent  to  China,  where  it  also  appears  to  be  used  for  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues.  There  is  also  ihe  orang-utan.  There  are  seven 
different  kinds  of  deer,  among  which  the  common  stag  {Cervua  Slephat), 
the  muntjac,  and  the  chevrotin  {MoichuB  ppgmaus  and  Jcwanicut)  are 
most  common.  The  buffiilo  is  numecoua  iir  the  alluvial  tracts,  where 
it  is  preferred  to  the  ox  for  agricultural  labour.  Black  cattle  are 
more  numerous  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  and  are  only  kept  for 
Agricultural  purposes,  their  milk  being  too  trifling  in  quantity  to  be 
«sef uly  and  th«  slaughter  of  them  ib  forbidden  eyeii  to  strangen. 


But  the  numerous  wild  cattle  which  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  shot  by  professed  huntsmen,  for  their  hides,  horns,  bones, 
and  flesh;  the  flesh,  after  being  converted  into  jerked  beef,  forms  an 
article  of  trade  with  China.  The  horses  of  Siam  are  of  a  small  kind, 
resembling  our  ponies.  A  small  kind  of  goat  is  kept  about  the  temj^es. 
Hogs  are  very  numerous,  both  in  a  domestic  and  in  a  wild  state.  The 
lard,  prepared  with  great  care,  is  exported  to  the  European  settle- 
ments in  the  neighbouring  countries.  Fowls  in  their  wild  state  exist 
in  the  forests  of  Siam,  and  the  common  fowl  is  reared  in  the  lower 
countries..  Common  ducks  are  reared  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Chinese,  bat  geese  are  almost  unknown.  The  peacock  is  common  in 
the  forests,  and  the  feathers  are  exported  to  China.  There  are  several 
species  of  pheasants  and  pigeons,  and  also  of  wading  birds.  The 
feathers  ol  the  Ungflsher,  the  blue  jay,  the  pelican,  and  several  birds 
of  the  crane  and  storic  families,  are  sent  to  China.  There  are  tortoises 
and  crocodiles  in  the  Menam,  but  they  are  not  so  common  as  in  the 
Ganges.  The  green  turtle  {Tatudo  Midaa)  abounds  on  the  islands 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  eggs  are  sent 
to  Bang-kok,  where  they  are  used  for  food.  Lizards  and  serpents  are 
numerous. 

Fish  are  abundant,  but  generally  of  inferior  quality ;  several  kinds 
however  are  dried  and  exported.  Shrimps  and  prawns  dried  and 
prepared  are  an  article  of  export  under  the  name  oi  balaohang.  The 
Coccus  laeea  produces  the  d^re  or  gum  called  lac  in  commerce.  The 
lao  of  Siam  is  of  very  superior  quslity,  containing  a  lai:g6r  portion  of 
colouring-matter  than  that  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Birman  empire.  It 
is  exported  to  China  and  the  European  settlements. 

Several  kinds  of  animals  in  Siam  contain  individuals  of  a  white 
colour,  which  is  rarely  the  esse  in  other  countries.  Besides  white 
elephaiits,  Finlayson  found  white  monkeysL  white  buffaloes,  and  white 
deer,  and  he  thinks  that  this  anomaly  in  the  colour  of  the  animals  is 
connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate. 

Qold  ia  obtained  in  small  quantities  in  the  mountains  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  those  of  Siam.  Tin 
exists  in  many  places  *in  the  southern  mountains,  in  those  of  the 
Mala^  peninsula,  and  also  on  the  island  of  Salanga.  It  constitutes  a 
considerable  article  of  export  Iron  is  very  abundant  in  both  ranges 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  and  is  worked 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Copper  and  lead  are  found  in  some  places, 
and  worked  to  some  extent  Zinc  is  said  to  abound,  but  is  not 
worked.  Antimony  is  worked  on  a  small  scale.  The  sapphire,  the 
Oriental  ruby,  and  the  Oriental  topaz  are  obtained  by  digging  the 
alluvial  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  that  surround  the  plain  of 
Chan-ti-bon.  Salt  is  made  in  the  low  wooded  and  iminhabited 
country  which  extends  along  the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Menam. 

Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Siam  is  composed  of  different 
nations,  part  of  whom  are  aborigines,  and  part  enugrants  from  other 
countries.  The  first  class  of  inhabitants  consists  of  Siamese,  Laos, 
Cambojans,  and  Malays  who  have  attained  a  certain,  though  different 
degree  of  civilisation,  and  of  Kariang,  Lawa,  Kha,  Chong,  and 
Samang,  who  occupy  some  mountain  regions,  and  seem  to  be  back- 
ward in  civilisation.  The  immigrant  nations  are  Chinese,  Moham* 
medans,  Hindoos,  Peguans,  and  X*ortugnese. 

The  Siamese,  Laos,  Cambojans,  and  Malays,  who  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  population,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
race  with  the  Birmans  and  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China :  they  are  all 
members  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  Their  average  height  is  five 
feet  three  inches.  The  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  that  of  the 
Asiatics  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  a  colour  which,  in  the  high  ranks, 
where  a  yellow  cosmetic  is  generally  used,  approaches  that  of  gold. 
Its  texture  is  remarkably  smooth,  soft,  and  shining.  They  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  obesity.  The  cheek  bones  are  large  and  prominent, 
and  give  to  the  whole  face  the  form  of  a  lozenge.  The  forehead, 
though  less  prominent  towards  the  side,  is  broad,  and  covered  with 
the  hairy  scalp  in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  people.  In 
some  it  descends  to  within  an  inch,  or  even  less,  of  the  eyebrows, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  temples,  and  stretches  forward  to  within 
nearly  the  same  distance  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  The  diameter 
of  the  head  from  the  front  backwards  is  very  short,  and  hence  the 
general  form  is  somewhat  cylindrical;  and,  in  a  groat  number  of 
instances,  from'the  crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  nearly  a  straight 
line.  The  top  of  the  head  is  often  unusually  flat  The  hair  is  black, 
thick,  coarse,  and  long.  The  features  are  never  bold,  prominent,  or 
well  defined.  The  nose  is  small,  round  at  the  point,  but  not  flattened 
as  in  the  negro ;  and  the  nostrils,  instead  of  being  parallel,  diverge 
greatly.  The  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  pi-ojecting ;  the  lips  are  rather 
thicL  The  eyes  are  small,  and  the  outer  angles  are  more  turned  up 
than  in  the  western  races,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the  Chinese.  The 
eyebrows  ate  neither  prominent  nor  well  marked,  The  beard  consists . 
only  of  a  few  straggling  hairs. 

The  Siamese  callthemselves  Thay,  but  ore  called  by  the  Malays,  and 
some  other  neighbouring  nations,  Zeam,  or  Zam,  from  which  word 
the  term  Siam  is  derived.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  of  which 
however  that  which  is  spoken  in  Laos  is  only  a  dialect  It  consists 
of  monosyllabic  words ;  but  these  are  mixed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  words  taken  from  the  Pali  language,  and  others  from  the 
Chinese.    The  alphabet  is  mixed  up  with  characters  taken  from  the 
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Pali  and  DevanagarL  It  U  tued  in  common  life,  'and  some  poetry 
and  novels,  as  well  as  historical  compositions,  are  written  in  it  But 
the  sacred  literature  is  only  written  in  the  Pali  language,  which, 
together  wiUi  the  worship  of  Buddha,  was  introduced  into  Siam  and 
the  adjacent  countries  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 

IHvmont  and  Towns, — The  government  of  Siam  is  an  absolute 
despotism,  not  limited  even  by  ancient  customs,  by  the  established 
tenets  of  religion,  or  by  the  authority  of  hereditary  chiefs.  Siam  is 
composed  of  countries  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and 
are  immediately  subject  to  the  sovereign;  and  also  of  tributary 
countries,  governed  by  their  own  princes,  who  are  dependent  on  the 
king  of  Siam.  The  former  consist  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  called  by 
the  natives  ludara  Thay-nu,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cam- 
boja,  called  by  the  Siamese  ludara  Shan.  The  tributary  princes 
inhabit  the  countries  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  north 
are  the  countries  of  the  princes  of  Laos ;  and  on  the  south  the  princes 
who  govern  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

ludara  Tliay-nu,  or  Siam  Proper,  comprehends  the  countries  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  as  far  inland  as  the  mountains 
of  Camboja,  and  those  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Menam  as  far  north 
as  19"  N.  lat,  together  with  the  isthmus  of  Krah,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, nnd  as  far  south  as  the  British  colony  of  Province  Wellesley, 
6**  N.  lat.  The  small  Malay  kingdom  of  Keddah,  or  Quedo,  has  been 
incorporated  into  Siam  proper,  and  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Ligor.    Siam  proper  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces. 

Bano-kok,  the  new  capital,  and  Ayuthia,  the  ancient  capital,  are 
on  the  banks  of  the  Menam  Kiver.  ^yu/^to,  or  Tuihiaf  stands  on  an 
island  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  river  Menam,  and  is  also  called 
Duarawadi,  and  sometimes  ludara,  or  by  the  Europeans  Siam.  It 
was  taken  in  1767  by  the  Birmans,  and  from  that  time  ceased  to  be 
the  capitaL  It  is  now  a  mere  ruin,  with  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 
The  country  which  extends  from  this  town  southward  to  Bang-kok 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  well  cultivated  and  has  numerous 
villages,  except  near  the  sea,  where  the  low  shores,  inundated  by  the 
high  tides  at  full  and  change,  are  cuvei*ed  with  trees,  and  only  inhabited 
by  persons  who  make  salt. 

iang-pa-sOe  is  near  tho  mouth  of  the  river  Bang-pa-kung,  which 
has  a  mud-bar  with  only  12  feet  of  water  on  it,  but  within  the  river 
deepens  to  from  2}  fathoms  to  3  fathoms.  The  town  is  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  carries  on  an  active  commerce  with  Bang-kok. 
Around  it  is  a  lai^e  tract  of  low  alluvial  ground  of  great  fertility  and 
very  productive  in  rice  and  sugar  cane.  Farther  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  same  river  is  the  town  of  Patriyu,  which  contains  a  considerable 
population,  and  is  fortified. 

Chan-ti-bun,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  staods 
near  the  coast,  180  miles  S.K  from  Bang-pa-Soe ;  it  is  a  small  but 
rather  populous  and  busy  place,  exporting  the  produce  of  the  pro- 
vince, consistiog  of  rice,  pepper,  gamboge,  cardamums,  and  aquila- 
wood.  The  river  on  which  it  is  built  forms  at  its  mouth  a  harbour 
that  affords  anchorage  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  but  the  river  is  only 
navigated  up  to  the  town  by  small  boats  which  carry  goods  from 
this  place  to  Bang-kok.  South  of  Chan-ti-bQn  is  the  small  town  of 
Tung-hay,  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  which  fails  into  a  broad 
arm  of  the  sea.     It  exports  pepper  and  aquila-wood. 

Pi-sa-luk  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  Menham,  near  18**  30'  N.  lat. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mekhlong  Kiver,  west  of  Bang-kok,  there  are 
also  some  commercial  towns.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  town 
of  Mihhlong,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  which  has  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Higher  up,  Rat-phri,  has 
10,000  inhabitants,  Pakprek,  8000  inbabiUnts,  and  Bant-chiom,  5000 
inhabitants,  and  these  places  have  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
adjacent  countries.  Much  sapau-wood  is  cut  in  the  forests  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  At  Lamlehang,  which  is  a  small  place,  but 
has  some  commerce,  tho  river  becomes  navigable.  South  of  Mekh- 
long, near  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  is  the  town  Pn-pri,  which 
has  a  considerable  population,  nnd  exports  rice  and  palm-sugar.  The 
harbour  is  only  accessible  to  vessels  of  small  burden. 

On  the  isthmus  of  Krah,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  are 
the  towns  of  Choomphon,  Chai-ya,  Bandon,  Phumphin,  and  Phosuga, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  much  consequence. 

In  the  part  of  Siam  proper  which  lies  south  of  the  isthmus  of 
Krah,  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  arc  several  towns,  ^gor  has  about 
£000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  with  China,  to  which  country  cotton, 
black  pepper,  tin,  and  rattans  are  exported.  Talung  lies  farther  to 
the  south,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  channel  between  the  main- 
land and  the  island  of  Tantalem.  From  this  place  a  road  crosses  the 
peninsula,  which  leads  to  Trang,  a  small  harbour  and  town  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal:  it  is  not  much  used.  Still  farther  south,  and  near 
the  boundary  of  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Pataoi,  is  the  town  of  SungorOf 
or  Sungkla,  which  is  built  partly  on  the  continent  and  partly  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tantalem. 

Samui,  a  small  ishmd  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  near  10"  N.  lat,  and 
several  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Krah,  is  very 
fertile,  and  a  place  of  trade,  being  visited  annually  by  some  Chinese 
junks,  which  export  cotton  and  edible  birds'-nesta.  The  group  of  the 
Sichafig  Idtmds  lies  within  the  more  narrow  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  not  far  from  the  eastern  coast.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and 
the  1  tro-it.  f.roterlv  called  Sichwne,  is  five  miles  long  and  about  a  mile 


and  a  quarter  wide  in  its  broadest  part.    Between  this  island  and 
Kohkam,  the  next  in  magnitude,  is  an  excellent  harbour. 

That  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Camboja  lies  on  the  west  of  the  river  Maekhaun,  and 
is  called  Bangtang.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  extensive  level 
flats,  which  stretch  from  the  river  many  miles  westward  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Camboja,  but  the  population  is  said  to  be  smalL 

The  tributary  states  of  Laos,  and  those  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  are 
noticed  under  Laos  and  Malay  Peivikbula. 

Manufactures. — The  Siamese  do  not  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  are  much  behind  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese. 
Even  their  vessels  and  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver  are  imported  from 
China;  but  certain  gold  and  silver  vases  of  handsome  form  and  neat 
workmanship  are  fabricated  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  presented 
to  the  chiefs  as  insignia  of  title  and  office.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
and  cotton  stuffs  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  women ;  the  fabrics  are  of 
a  very  coarse  and  homely  texture,  and  greatly  inferior  to  those  made 
in  Java  and  Celebes.  A  common  description  of  coarse  pottery  is  made 
in  the  country,  but  all  the  ordinary  and  better  descriptions  are 
imported  from  China,  and  in  large  quantities.  The  Chinese,  who 
settled  in  Siam  during  the  last  century,  have  introduced  some 
branches  of  industry.  Besides  the  fabrication  of  sugar,  which  they 
have  greatly  extended,  and  the  working  of  the  neglected  miues  of 
iron,  they  carry  on  the  trades  of  blacksmith,  tinsmith,  and  currier  on 
a  liurge  scale.  Considerable  quantities  of  wrought-iron  are  produced 
by  them,  and  at  Bang-kok  there  are  several  extensive  manufactures  of 
cast-iron  wholly  conducted  by  Chinese.  The  manufacture  of  tin 
vessels  is  very  considerable.  The  preparation  of  leather  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  shoes,  which  are 
scarcely  used,  but  for  covering  matrasses  and  pillows,  and  for  exporta- 
tion to  China.  TigeiV  and  leopards'  skins,  &a,  are  preserved  with 
the  fur  on,  and  exported  to  China. 

Commerce. — Siam,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  considered  the 
most  important  of  the  three  empires  which  divide  among  them  the 
countries  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  China.  As  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  produce  some  articles  which  are  in  demand  in 
foreign  countries,  and  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is  at  present 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Bang-kok,  the  inland  and  coasting  trade 
is  very  considerable.  The  most  important  branch  of  inland  commerce 
is  that  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Siam  Proper  and  with  Laos, 
and  a  vast  number  of  boats  come  down  the  Menam  laden  vrith  grain, 
cotton,  sapan-wood,  oil,  timber,  stick-lac,  benzoin,  some  raw  silk, 
ivory,  bees' -wax,  horns,  and  hides.  The  goods  carried  back  are  salt^ 
salt  fish,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  and  European  manufactures,  and  also 
those  of  Bang-kok.  The  produce  of  the  province  of  Bang- tang,  and 
also  of  Lan-jang,  or  Southern  Laos,  reaches  Bang-kok  by  the  river 
Bang-pa-kung.  By  this  route  are  brought  down  gamboge,  cardamums, 
stick-lac,  varnish,  raw  hides,  horns,  and  ivory.  From  the  countries 
west  of  Bank-kok,  especially  those  on  the  banks  of  the  rivera  Mekb- 
long  and  Tachin,  gi'eat  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  sapan-wood  are 
brought  to  Bang-kok.  From  the  other  ports  goods  are  in  general 
exported  directly  to  China. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  that 
with  China.  It  is  partly  carried  on  by  Chinese  vessels,  but  mostly  in 
vessels  built  in  Siam  and  navigated  by  Chinese.  The  principal  com- 
modities  imported  from  China  are  coarse  earthenware  and  porcelain, 
spelter,  quicksilver,  tea,  vermicelli,  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  crai)ei«, 
satins  and  other  silk  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellss,  writing 
paper,  sacrificial  paper,  incense  roda  and  many  minor  articles.  A 
considerable  number  of  passengers  come  annually  to  settle  in  Siam. 
The  commodities  exported  to  China  have  been  ali^ady  noticed. 
Besides  the  trade  with  China,  which  is  carried  on  by  sea.. there  La  an 
overland  trade  between  Laos  and  the  province  of  Yunnan ;  but  at* 
the  roads  traverse  high  mountain  ranges  the  commerce  is  not  very 
active.  The  imports  consist  of  coarse  Chinese  woollens,  some 
English  broadcloths,  pins,  needles,  and  other  descriptions  of  hardware, 
with  some  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  returns  are  principally  ivory, 
stick-lac,  rhinoceros  horns,  and  some  minor  articles.  The  commerce 
with  Cochin-China  is  also  considerable;  but  there  appears  to  be 
scarcely  any  commercial  intercourse  existing  between  Siam  and  the 
Birman  empire.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  between  Molmein,  in 
Tenasserim,  and  the  northern  districts  of  Siam.  The  British  colony 
is  supplied  with  live  stock,  and  the  trade  seems  gradually  extending 
to  many  other  articles.  But  the  most  important  trade,  next  to  that 
with  China,  is  with  the  European  establishments  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  the  Sunda  Islands,  especially  with  the  British  colonies  of 
Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Pulo  Penang,  and  with  the  Dutch  establish- 
ments of  Batavia,  Cheribon,  and  Samarang  in  Java,  Pontianac  in 
Borneo,  and  Rhio  in  Bing-tang.  The  staple  exports  of  Siam  to  these 
colonies  are  sugar,  salt,  oil,  and  rice,  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor 
articles  of  stick-lac,  iron-pan$i,  coarse  earthenware,  and  hog's  lard. 
The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  piece-goods,  some  British  woollens, 
opium,  and  glass,  with  the  products  of  the  adjacent  countries  which 
are  suited  for  the  Chinese  market,  such  as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood, 
rattans,  tripang,  edible  birds' -nests,  and  camphor.  The  crews  of  the 
Siamese  junks  engaged  in  this  trade  are  almost  exclusively  Chinese, 
but  the  vessels  are  built  at  Bang-kok. 

Formerly  the  commodities  of  Hindustan  and  Europe  reach  <*d  the 
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capital  of  Siam  by  being  transported  aoroaa  the  isthmus  of  Krah  and 
the  Malay  peninsula,  by  the  roads  which  connect  Poonga  with  Chai-ya, 
Phan-phin,  and  Bandon,  Trang  with  Ligor,  and  Queda  with  Sungora. 
The  goods  were  carried  overland  by  elephants,  the  only  animal  of 
burden  used  in  these  parts,  and  the  journey  took  from  five  to  seven 
days.  The  goods  were  shipped  on  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam 
for  the  capitid.  By  these  roads  the  tin,  ivory,  and  edible  birda'-nests 
of  Salang  are  still  brought  to  Siam ;  but  not  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  and  Hindustan,  as  Singapore  is  a  better  emporium  for  pro* 
curing  the  g^ds,  and  the  conveyance  by  this  route  is  less  expensive. 

In  the  present  year,  1855,  Sir  J.  Bo  wring  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Siam,  which  is  to  come  into  operation  in 
April,  1856,  by  which  the  restrictions  which  impede  European  trade 
with  Siam  are  to  be  removed,  and  a  new  and  moderate  import  tariff  is 
to  be  substituted.  British  subjects  are  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  rent 
or  purchase  houses  and  lands  within  a  certain  distance  of  Bang-kok. 

Hittwry. — The  early  history  of  Siam  is  entirely  unknown.  In  1511 
the  Portuguese,  after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  Albuquerque, 
est-ablished  an  intercourse  with  Siam.  In  the  16th  century  Siam  was 
for  many  years  subject  to  the  Birmans,  but  recovered  its  independence 
towards  the  close  of  that  century.  In  1612  the  first  English  vessel 
went  to  Ayuthia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  a  European 
adventurer,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  called  Phaulkon, 
who  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Siam  had  served  as  a  sailor,  mostly  in 
English  vessels,  by  his  talents  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and  was 
by  deg^rees  promoted  to  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  govern- 
ment He  persuaded  the  king  to  encourage  the  civilisation  of  his 
subjects  by  mviting  European  settlers,  and  for  that  purpose  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Tbls  embassy  appeared  in 
Europe  in  1684,  and  the  king  of  France  sent  two  embassies  to  Siam 
in  1685  and  1687,  and  also  a  corps  of  500  French  soldiers.  Phaulkon 
put  the  French  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Bang-kok,  but  in  1690 
a  revolution  took  place,  through  which  the  reigning  family  lost  the 
throne,  the  minister  Phaulkon  his  life,  and  the  French  were  expelled 
from  the  country.  About  1760  the  Birmans  laid  waste  the  country 
and  took  the  capital,  Ayuthia.  The  king  of  Siam  had  been  killed  in 
the  assault^  and  his  family  was  carried  away  to  Ava  as  prisoners.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Birman  army  left  the  country,  and  a  chief  named  Phia- 
tak,  of  Chinese  descent^  seized  upon  the  throne  and  proclaimed  himself 
king ;  but  in  1782  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life  by  an  insur- 
rection which  placed  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne.  Some  further 
attempts  of  the  Birmans  to  conquer  at  least  a  part  of  Siam  entirely 
failed,  and  a  truce  was  at  last  concluded  between  both  parties  in  1798. 
Since  that  time  no  remarkable  event  has  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  Siam. 

SIASSI.    [SooLOO  Arcbtpelaoo.] 

SIAWSE.    [Orbl.] 

SIBERIA  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Russian  empire  which  is 
in  Asia,  and  extends  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  divide  Europe 
from  Asia,  eastward  to  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  both  of 
which  are  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between  45**  80'  and 
77*  40^  N.  iat,  fiO""  and  190'  K  long.  The  most  eastern  point  is  East 
Cape,  or  VostoNchinii  Noss,  which  is  only  about  48  miles  from  Cape 
Prmce  of  Wales  in  America,  from  widch  it  is  separated  by  the 
narrowest  part  of  Behring's  Strait.  The  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  exceeds  8600  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  from  north  to  south 
is  hardly  lesa  than  1950  miles.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
K.  by  the  Polar  Sea,  W.  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  S.  by  the  Chinese 
empire  and  the  steppes  of  the  Khirgbis  Cossaks.  The  basin  of  the 
Amur  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Russian  territories  on  the  south. 
[Ahur;  Russia.] 

Surface. — This  immense  coimtry,  which  perhaps  exceeds  Europe  in 
extent  by  upwards  of  a  million  square  miles,  presents  little  variety  of 
surface.  The  western  half,  or  that  which  lies  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Korth-East  Cape  (105**  £.  long.),  may  be  described  as  nearly  an  unin- 
terrupted plain.  The  eastern  half,  or  that  which  lies  east  of  105*  K 
long.,  contains  numerous  mountain  ranges  and  hills,  which  occupy  a 
great  extent  of  country,  between  which  some  plains  are  inclosed.  The 
mountains  in  some  places  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  plains  are  at 
different  elevations  above  the  sea ;  the  southern  being  perhaps  2000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  whilst  the  most  northern  are  so  low  that  a  part  of 
them  is  inundated  during  hard  gales.  We  may  describe  the  countiy 
in  three  portions,  namely — Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

Wettem  Siberia  lies  between  the  Ural  Mountains  (60"  E.long.)and  85°  E. 
long.,  and  the  surface  consists  of  one  extensive  plain.  According  to  its 
productive  powers  it  may  be  divided  into  five  regions,  the  steppe,  the 
agricultural  district,  the  mining  district,  the  wooded  region,  and  the 
northern  plain,  or  tundra.  The  Steppe  comprehends  the  southern  part 
of  the  plain  as  far  north  as  55*  N.  Iat.,  and  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish.  It  is  called  the  Steppe 
of  Ishim.  Along  its  south-eastern  border  lies  a  wide  hilly  tract, 
about  800  miles  in  width,  of  which  only  the  northern  portion  belongs 
to  Russia.  The  valleys  which  divide  the  more  elevated  portions  of 
the  steppe  generally  consist  of  bare  rocks  without  vegetation,  and  are 
partly  covered  with  salt  incrustations.  The  rivers  have  water  in  the 
cold  season ;  in  the  hot  season  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  places.  The 
numerous  small  lakes  have  always  a  bitter  or  brackish  water,  and 
cannot  be  drunk.    The  vegetation  consists  only  of  artemisiae,  salsolso, 
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and  salicomin.  The  more  elevated  tracts  are  covered  with  grass 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  But  farther  south,  towards  the 
higher  ridge  of  the  Oolutau,  the  country  improves  Wells  aie  more 
frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  though  the  grass  grows  only  in 
tufts  surrounded  by  a  bare  red-clay,  it  is  tolerably  abundant,  and 
affords  good  pasture  for  the  herds  of  the  Khixghis  Cossaks.  There 
are  a  few  tracts  fit  for  agriculture.  This  hilly  tract  is  separated  from 
the  Ural  Mountams  by  a  very  level  plain,  which  in  these  parts  is  only 
800  miles  wide,  but  farther  north  increases  to  double  that  width 
between  52*  and  55*,  where  it  occupies  the  whole  country  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irtish  River.  This  plain  contains  an 
immense  number  of  small  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  brackish. 
The  tracts  which  divide  these  lakes  from  one  another,  and  rise  a  few 
feet  above  their  level,  have  a  soil  consisting  of  sand  or  of  yellow-clay, 
or  of  both  together,  and  they  support  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 
Many  parts  are  covered  with  a  salt  efilorescence  as  white  as  snow, 
and  produce  several  kinds  of  salicomise.  The  river  lahim  runs  slowly 
through  a  bottom  never  exceeding  a  mile  in  width:  and  on  this 
narrow  tract  there  are  bushes  and  good  pasture.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  lie  round  the  lakes.  In  this  steppe  the  summer  is  very  hot,  and 
the  winter  exceedingly  cold ;  the  quantity  of  rain  is  small,  and  usually 
falls  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  Agricultural  DUtrict  extends 
north  of  the  steppe,  between  the  Ishim  line  of  fortifications  on  the 
south  and  60*  N.  Iat.  Between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby  it  advances 
as  far  south  as  61*  N.  hit.  This  region  presents  a  great  diveraitv  of 
soil  and  productions.  In  that  part  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  called  the  Steppe  of  Isset,  the  declivities  of  the  mountains 
are  overgrown  with  forests,  and  numerous  rivers  descend  from  their 
summits.  As  these  rivers  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water  in 
spring,  they  have  excavated  wide  bottoms,  which  are  covered  with 
alluvial  soil,  and  are  comparatively  fertile.  Accordingly  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  On  the 
lower  declivities  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  numerous  mines  of 
iron  and  copper,  in  connection  with  which  the  extensive  forests 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  districts  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  Of  the  country  between  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish  the 
cultivable  tracts  are  those  which  immediately  a^oin  the  lakes. 
Farther  north  the  surface  is  hilly,  especially  between  the  Tobol  and 
Ishim ;  and  the  soil  is  not  inferior  to  that  on  the  west  of  the  Tobol. 
Between  the  Ishim  and  Irtish  the  country  is  nearly  a  flat,  but  some- 
what elevated  above  the  watercourses.  Its  productive  power  is  small. 
Between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby  occurs  the  Steppe  of  Barabinsa, 
which  is  only  well  known  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  rotfd  that  leads 
from  Tobolsk  to  Tomsk,  and  to  the  mining  district  The  soil  is 
partly  covered  with  swampe  and  lakes,  several  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  as  those  of  Oobinskoi,  Chany,  and  Chebskly :  the  more  eleva- 
ted tracts  are  traversed  by  many  small  rivers,  which  contain  water 
all  the  year  round.  In  most  parts  the  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and 
without  vegetation ;  but  in  isolated  spots  it  is  covered  wi^  grass,  and 
contains  poplar  and  birch.  The  more  elevated  spots  are  frequently 
covered  with  a  salt  efflorescence,  and  the  water  of  some  of  the  lakes 
is  brackish,  especially  those  south  of  54*  N.  Iat.  This  tract  is  not 
much  inhabited.  The  northern  district  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza 
is  covered  with  nearly  continuous  forests  of  firs  and  birch,  on  a  very 
swampy  soil  No  agriculture  is  carried  on,  but  wild  animals  are 
numerous,  among  which  the  beaver  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
by  the  nomadic  tribes  that  inhabit  these  forests  and  live  chiefly  on 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  The  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Steppe  of 
Barabinza  contains  a  very  remarkable  depression,  which  begins  about 
20  miles  due  north  of  the  town  of  Semipalatinsk,  on  Uie  Irtish 
(50*  25'  N.  Iat.),  and  extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction  to  the 
town  of  Bernaul,  on  the  Oby  (53*  20'  N.  Iat.),  a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles.  The  width  varies  between  20  and  80  miles.  The  whole 
tract  is  covered  with  fine  fir-trees,  which  are  very  valuable  for  the 
mining  operations  carried  on  at  Barnaul  and  in  the  Altai  Mountuus. 
The  winters  of  the  agricultural  district  are  much  colder  tiian  in 
Russia  west  of  the  UraL  At  Tobolsk  the  thermometer  every  winter 
sinks  to  -25*,  and  sometimes  to  -80*,  and  it  genendly  does  not  rise 
above  -20*  for  four  or  six  weeks  together.  The  summer  heat  is  very 
great.  In  July  and  August  the  thermometer  usually  rises  to  85*,  and 
even  90*  after  mid-day ;  but  the  nights  are  rather  cold  in  comparison 
with  other  countries  in  which  the  daily  temperature  is  as  high.  The 
Mining  Dittriet  extends  over  the  south-eastern  part  of  Western 
Siberia,  and  comprehends  the  most  western  portion  of  the  Alta! 
Mountains.  The  Wooded  Itegion  lies  nor^  of  60*,  but,  properly 
speaking,  the  northern  portion  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza,  as  far 
south  as  57*,  ought  to  be  included  in  it,  as  tiie  general  features  are 
similar.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  species  of 
pine  and  fir,  and  the  birch  is  also  common.  No  part  of  it  is  adapted 
to  agriculture.  A  little  rye  and  barley  are  cultivated,  and  some  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Fur-bearing  animals  abound  in  the  district,  and 
fish  are  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  river  Oby.  The 
dimate  in  winter  is  severe,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  verv  conuder- 
able.  The  most  northern  part  of  Western  Siberia  is  a  low  plain, 
called  the  Tundra.  The  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  quite 
destitute  of  trees.  Only  a  few  shrubs  occur,  whose  roots  do  not 
penetrate  the  ground,  and  even  these  are  of  stimted  growth.  Even 
in  summer  ice  is  found  only  a  few  inches  under  the  surface.    The 
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aoil  is  covered  with  moss,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it  ia  without 
vegetatioD.  There  are  many  amall  lakes,  generally  well  stocked  with 
fish.  But  the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit  this  country  derive 
their  subsistence  partly  from  their  large  herds  of  tame  and  of  wild 
reindeer,  and  from  the  sea  animals  with  which  the  sea  abounds  along 
their  coasts,  especially  the  morse  and  the  seaL 

CaUral  Siberia  lies  between  85°  and  105"  R  long.,  and  comprehends 
thegreater  part  of  the  Alta!  MouNTAiKSy  the  huly  country  east  of 
the  ^by  lUver,  as  far  north  as  its  affluent  the  Ket,  the  vale  of  the 
Upper  Yenesei,  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara  River,  the  wooded 

{)lain,  and  the  Tundra ;  in  all  six  regions.  The  Hilly  Country  which 
ies  west  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  extends  to  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  river  Oby,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Steppe  of  Borabinza, 
is  studded  with  hills  near  the  Altai  Mountains,  but  towards  the  north 
it  extends  in  a  plain,  which  is  slightly  undulating  between  the  Oby 
and  its  confluent  the  Tom.  It  ia  almost  entirely  covered  with 
coniferous  trees,  among  which  the  Pinus  cembra  is  numerous:  the 
cones  are  collected,  and  constitute  an  article  of  commerce  with  the 
countries  farther  west.  Cultivation  is  however  limited,  the  soil  of 
this  tract  being  sandy  and  of  inferior  quality.  East  of  the  river  Tom 
tbe  country  is  a  table-land,  furrowed  by  numerous  rivers,  along  the 
course  of  which  there  are  many  wide  bottoms  considerably  depressed 
below  tbe  surface  of  the  plain.  These  bottoms  have  a  fertile  soil ; 
cultivation  is  carried  on  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there 
are  numerous  villages.  The  river  Ket,  which  divides  this  region  from 
tbe  forest  region,  must  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  cultivation  in 
this  part  of  Siberia.  Tbe  Vale  of  the  Yeneaei  is  considered  the 
warmest  part  of  Siberia.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  most  fertile.  It  is 
inclosed  by  mountain  ridges,  which  sometimes  rise  above  the  snow- 
line. On  the  west  of  the  vale,  between  88**  and  89**  K  long.,  are  the 
Teletakoi  Mountains,  so  called  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  range.  On  the  south  of  the  vale  are  the  Moun- 
tains of  Sayansk,  which  imite  the  Altai  Mountains  to  the  range  called 
Erehik  Taigak  Taiga,  and  separate  Siberia  from  the  Chinese  empire. 
This  range  reaches  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sayansk, 
and  the  river  Yenesei  makes  its  way  through  it  by  a  long  and  narrow 
gorge.  The  vale  extends  about  850  miles  from  south  to  north,  and 
nearly  200  miles  from  *east  to  west,  but  perhaps  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  it  is  occupied  by  high  mountains.  The  Yenesei  flows  through 
a  wide  bottom  covered  with  alluvium  from  2  to  3  feet  thick,  and  of 
great  fertility.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats  yield  from  10  to  12  times  their 
seed.  The  higher  ground  is  abundantly  watered,  and  the  water- 
courses are  fringed  with  trees,  while  the  remainder  is  covered  with  a 
rich  turf  of  grass  all  the  year  round.  Some  of  the  bottoms  of  these 
rivers  are  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  sent  from 
this  country  to  other  parts  of  Siberia.  The  rearing  of  cattle  ia 
favoured  by  the  mild  wintera  The  cattle  remain  the  whole  year 
round  on  the  pastures,  the  cold  not  being  intense,  and  frequently  not 
occurring  before  Christmas,  with  the  exception  of  night-frosts.  On 
these  plains  many  useful  plants  grow  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  wild 
hemp,  the  wild  flax,  wild  Siberian  buckwheat,  which  is  collected  and 
used  by  the  inhabitants  in  making  a  kind  of  porridge,  and  several 
sorts  of  vcbccinium  and  rihea.  The  most  eastern  part  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Central  Siberia  is  the  Plain  of  the  Lower  Angara.  It  ia 
an  inclined  plane,  which  sinks  towards  the  north,  and  in  that  direction 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers  which  run  to  the  Lower  Angara  and 
Upper  Toonguska.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  but  in  the  direction 
from  south  to  north  it  ia  traversed  by  some  extensive  valleys  which 
are  nearly  level  The  greater  part  of  the  elevated  region  is  still 
covered  with  forests  of  larch,  fir,  and  birch,  and  at  intervals  tiiere 
are  fields  which  produce  moderate  cropa.  Rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  with  success.  In  a  few  places  agri- 
culture extends  to  the  narrow  valleys  which  lie  between  the  offsets  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  but  these  parts  of  the  region  are  still  inhabited 
by  some  small  wandering  tribes,  who  keep  no  domestic  animals  except 
camels,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of  Siberia  m 
which  these  animals  are  found.  Some  of  them  however  have  a  few 
horses,  cattle,  or  sheepu  They  hunt  the  elk,  a  large  deer  called  marali, 
the  musmon,  a  kind  of  mountain-goat,  lynxes,  and  especially  sables 
and  squirrels.  This  region  ia  characterised  by  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  owing  to  which  only  a  small  quantity  of  snow  falls  on 
this  region.  The  winters  however  are  extremcJy  severe,  and  the 
mean  azmual  temperatiure  is  only  SI'S"*,  or  a  little  below  the  freezing 
point  North  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Upper  Toonguska  and  Ket, 
of  which  the  latter  is  a  confluent  of  the  Oby,  lies  the  Wooded  Region 
of  Central  Siberia,  and  along  the  Polar  Sea  extends  the  Tundra. 
They  appear  to  be  similar  in  character  and  products  to  those  districts 
of  Western  Siberia  which  bear  the  same  names.  Agriculture  is  only 
carried  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Yenesei  River.  At  Yenese'isk  seveiid 
kinds  of  grain  and  vcjgetables  are  grown. 

£attem  Siberia,  or  tibat  part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  lOS"*  K  long., 
comprehends  about  one-hjUf  of  the  whole  aatiace  of  the  coun^.  It 
contains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes 
than  the  other  divisions,  which  ia  partly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  and  partly  to  the  greater  elevation  of  its  surface  in  those  parts 
which  are  south  of  60**  N.  lat  Along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
between  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  town  of  Okhotsk,  the  coast  is 
rocky  and  very  high.    The  country  rises  with  a  steep  ascent^  and  at  a 


short  distance  from  the  sea  the  general  level  is  from  2500  to  SOOO  feet 
above  it.  TMs  may  also  be  considered  as  the  general  level  of  the 
immense  tract  which  extends  westward  firom  the  sea  south  of  60°  N.  lat 
to  the  meridian  of  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  and  then  west-south-west  to 
the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  having  in  this 
part  the  vale  of  the  river  Lena  for  its  northern  boundary.  It  appears 
that  the  surface  is  a  succession  of  plains,  separated  from  one  another 
by  depressions,  or  by  ridges  of  hills.  The  whole  region  ia  unfit  for 
cultivation,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  adapted  for  pasture,  as  none  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Yakutes, 
who  live  chieflv  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  have  settled  on  it,  but 
the  whole  has  been  abandoned  to  the  Toonguses,  who  get  their  sub- 
sistence by  the  chase.  The  surface  is  generally  covered  with  trees, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pines,  firs,  larch,  and  Pinut  cembra  intermixed 
with  birches.  The  number  of  lakes  is  said  to  be  very  great,  and  many 
of  them  are  surrounded  by  high  hills  :  these  lakes  are  usually  covered 
with  ice  nearly  tlie  whole  year  round.  Among  the  wild  animals  found 
in  this  region  are  numerous  reindeer,  and  the  argali  or  wild  sheep. 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  Siberia  is  distinguished  by  the  severity 
and  the  length  of  the  winter.  At  the  south-western  extremity  of  this 
region  lies  the  Lake  of  Baikal.  [Baikal.]  The  mountam  range 
which  constitutes  the  southern  edge  of  the  table-land  separates  the 
streams  which  run  northward  to  the  river  Lena  from  those  which 
flow  southward  to  the  river  Amur,  and  constituted  till  lately  the 
boundary  line  between  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire  as  far  west  as 
119"  E.  long.  The  southern  portion  of  Eastern  Siberia  is  divided  by 
a  mountain  range  into  two  parts, — the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  which 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  that  of  the  Shilka,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branchea  of  the  river  Amur.  The  baain  of  the  river  Selenga  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  the  course  of  the  river,  which  here  runs 
in  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north.  Tbe  larger  portion  lies 
east  of  the  river  Selenga,  and  consists  of  three  valleys,  which  extend 
from  the  summit  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  westward,  and  open  into 
the  valley  of  the  Selenga.  The  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  is  too 
cold  for  cultivation ;  but  in  the  lower  part,  which  is  generally  from 
three  to  four  miles  wide,  agriculture  has  been  attempted  with  suc- 
cess, and  in  modem  times  it  has  been  considerably  improved  by 
Polish  emigrants,  who  have  been  sent  into  this  region  since  1772. 
They  cultivate  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  peas,  and  water- 
melons. The  wider  valley  of  the  river  Selenga  itself  appears  in  many 
parts  to  have  an  arid  dry  soil ;  but  it  contains  good  pasture,  and  in 
some  places  the  soil  is  of  considerable  fertility,  and  ctdtivated  by 
Russian  families  which  have  been  settled  there  for  upwards  of  150 
years.  About  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Selenga  enters  a  level 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  delta  of 
the  river,  as  it  is  traversed  by  four  arms  into  which  the  river  divides 
on  entering  the  plain.  This  plain  extends  for  22  miles  on  the  ahores 
of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  above  which  it  is  very  slightlv  elevated.  The 
western  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Selenga  comprises  a  wide  plain, 
which  serves  as  a  pasture-ground  for  the  numerous  herds  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  camels  of  the  Buriates,  who  are  in  exclusive  possession  of 
that  tract.  The  wooded  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Selenga  are 
haunted  by  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears,  gluttons,  elks,  deer,  musk 
animals,  wild  hogs,  ounces,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  sables, 
squirrels,  martens,  marmots,  and  wild  goats.  Many  sheep  and  goats 
are  kept,  and  their  skins,  especially  those  of  the  lambs,  constitute  an 
important  article  of  export  to  CMna.  That  portion  of  Siberia  which 
lies  east  of  the  basin  of  the  Selenga^  and  is  drained  by  the  river 
Shilka  and  its  two  principal  branches  the  Ingoda  and  Onon,  is  called 
Da-uria,  which  is  said  to  signify  'boundary-country,'  or  'border.' 
The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  tract  along 
the  south-eastern  border,  is  a  mountain  region,  traversed  by  sevenS 
ridges  running  south-west  and  north-east^  but  nowhere  rising  to  a  great 
elevation.  The  mountains  and  hills  supply  good  pasture  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  valleys  are  flat  and  open,  but  most  of 
them  are  fit  for  cultivation.  North  of  51  **  SO'  N.  lat.  most  of  the 
cereals  of  Europe  are  grown.  The  most  southern  portion  of  this 
region,  or  that  which  lies  south  of  51*  80'  N.  Ut,  between  the  rivers 
Onon  uid  Argun,  is  part  of  the  Gobi,  or  rather,  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  called  the  Steppe  of  the  Kerlon,  from  the  name  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Aj^n.  [Ahub.]  The  surface  is  level,  and  is 
covered  vrith  numerous  small  stones,  among  which  are  jasper,  agates, 
beryls,  and  topazes.  No  part  of  this  level  country  is  cultivable.  The 
mountains  of  this  region,  especially  those  which  lie  between  the  Onon 
and  Argun,  are  rich  in  silver,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  all  of  which  are 
worked.  The  Upper  Vale  of  the  river  Lena  ia  among  Uie  agricultural 
districts  of  Siberia,  com  being  grown  as  far  north  as  the  town  of 
Yakutsk.  Though  the  cultivation  of  com  and  several  vegetables 
generally  succeeds  in  this  vale,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
fir  and  pine  trees;  whilst  the  numerous  islands  and  the  low  banks  of 
the  river  are  overgrown  with  birch,  poplar,  and  willow.  The  wooded 
country  is  used  as  pasture  by  tbe  Yakutes.  The  coimtry  round  the 
town  of  Yakutsk  may  be  considered  as  the  richest  pastoral  tract  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  though  the  ground  is  always  frozen  for  a  depth  of 
400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  only  a  small  layer  of  two  or  three  feet 
is  tree  from  ice  in  summer.  Its  wealth  ia  chiefly  derived  from  the 
almost  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  which  pasture  on  the  low  country 
which  extends  from  the  river  eastward  to  the  river  Aldao.    A  still 
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more  extaosiye  tract  of  rich  pasture-land  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Lena 
River,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Vilui  Many  rich  families  of  the 
Yakutesy  who  inhabit  this  tract,  possess  several  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  The  whole  country  east  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river 
Aldan,  between  59^  and  60^  N.  lat,  is  a  mountain  tract,  extending 
more  than  200  miles  east  and  west  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pacific.  The 
most  elevated  part  of  it»  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle^  and  is  almost 
100  miles  wide,  is  more  than  2400  feet  above  the  sea^leveL  The 
Toonguses,  a  wandering  tribe  of  hunters,  inhabit  this  country.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Aldan  Mountains  (62**  N.  lat.,  and  141^ 
E.  long.)  is  a  mountain  knot  from  which  two  chains  branch  ofiEl  One 
of  them  runs  from  this  point  first  duo  east^  and  then  north-east, 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  bay  of  Fenginsk. 
It  is  called  by  the  Russians  Stanavoi  Khrebet»  and  covers  two  degrees 
of.latitude  in  width ;  but  some  of  its  branches  reach  as  far  norUx  as 
67**  N.  lat.  At  the  source  of  the  river  Anadir  (near  164"  E.  long.)  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  them  runs  first  south-east,  and 
then  turns  south,  traversing  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  [Kamt- 
ohat&aI;  the  other  extends  first  towards  the  north,  and  then  turns 
eastward,  in  which  direction  it  terminates  at  Behring's  Strait  in  the 
capes  Vostostchinii  Noss,  or  East  Cape,  and  TshookotskoX  Noss.  The 
other  chain  which  branches  off  from  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Aldan 
range  at  first  runs  north-north-west^  but  turns  west  near  64**  N.  lat, 
and  continues  in  that  direction,  parallel  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  Aldan,  until  it  approaches  tiie  banks  of  the  Lena,  where  it  turns 
due  north,  and  terminates  near  67**  N.  lat.  Between  the  Lena  and 
the  Kolyma  the  country  improves  considerably.  It  is  traversed  from 
south  to  north  by  several  chains  of  hills,  generally  of  small  elevation, 
but  in  many  places  of  considerable  width.  These  hills  are  overgrown 
with  birch  and  larch,  but  the  trees  do  not  attain  their  full  growth. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  a  level  plain,  without  trMS,  but 
interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  which  contain  plenty  of  fish,  and 
have  good  pastures  on  their  banks  where  the  settlements  of  the  Yakutes 
are.  The  *  olbuty/  or  dry  lakes,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Northern  Siberia,  are  still  more  fertile.  They  are  wide  and  flat 
valleys,  very  little  depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  plain. 
In  spring,  when  the  rivers  inundate  the  adjacent  country,  they  are 
filled  wiSb  water,  which  remains  there  during  the  summer;  but  during 
the  winter  the  ground  bursts,  and  many  narrow  clefts  are  formed,  by 
which  the  water  runs  off,  and  in  the  following  summer  the  whole 
ground  is  covered  with  the  finest  tur£  There  are  also  good  pastures 
near  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  but  the  remainder  of  the  plaia  is 
chiefly  covered  with  moss  and  is  swampy.  Between  the  river  Indi- 
ghirka  on  the  west  and  the  Alasel  on  the  east  are  several  extensive 
plains  covered  with  moss,  on  which  only  a  few  larches  creep  along  the 
ground.  There  are  other  wastes  of  considerable  extent  Along  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  some  distance  from  it,  the  country  is  a  tundra,  or  low 
plain  covered  with  moss^  of  the  same  description  as  that  which  occun 
m  Western  Siberia.  Between,  the  Indighirka  and  Kolyma  the  surface 
is  traveraed  by  numerous  low  swells,  which  generally  run  south  and 
north,  and,  terminating  on  the  sea  in  blufb,  rander  the  coast  alter- 
nately high  and  low.  The  scanty  population  of  this  tract  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries  in  the  numerous  lakes 
with  which  this  country  is  intersperaed.  The  country  east  of  the 
Kolyma  River  is  of  a  different  description.  The  ofibets  of  the  Stanovdy 
Mountains  come  close  up  to  the  river,  forming  on  its  banks  steep  bluffs 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  whole  region  is  covered  with 
ranges  of  mountains,  frequently  rising  to  2000  or  8000  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  many  places  they  reach  the  sea,  fotming  on  the  shores  several 
elevated  capes,  as  Cape  Baranov,  Cape  Shelagsko'i,  and  Korth  Cape. 
On  the  sea-shore  however  there  are  many  tracts  of  level  ground 
covered  with  moss.  In  the  interior  the  valleys  are  rather  wide,  and 
generally  swampy,  but  also  often  covered  with  good  pastures.  The 
forests  of  this  region  are  abundantly  stocked  with  animals,  among 
which  are  countless  herds  of  rein-deer,  elks,  black  bears,  foxes,  sables, 
and  grav  squirrels.  Multitudes  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  are  taken 
in  the  Kolyma.  The  chief  supply  of  food  is  from  the  fisheries  in  the 
rivers,  whieh  are  extremely  productive.  The  most  common  fish  is  the 
herring ;  but  there  is  also  salmon  of  several  kinds.  The  countiy  of 
the  Tshooktshes,  or  the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  presents  a  succession  of  sterile  valleys  and  bare  rocks, 
whose  vegetation  is  limited  to  that  kind  of  moss  which  is  the  food  of 
the  reindeer.  In  a  few  sheltered  valleys  there  are  some  willows  which 
attain  the  sise  of  shrubs.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe.  The 
valleys  are  generally  swampy  and  full  of  small  lakes.  There  are  a 
few  berry-beiaring  shrubs.  A  few  families  of  the  Tshooktshes  subsist 
by  fishing  and  killing  sea  animals  along  the  coast;  but  the  greater 
number  Uve  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  tame  reindeer,  and  by 
hunting  those  which  are  in  a  wild  state.  South  of  the  oountry  of  the 
Tshooktshes  is  the  peninsula  of  Kuntchatka. 

We  shall  conclude  this  survey  of  Siberia  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  Polar  Sea,  which  constitutes  its  northern  boundary.  Nearly 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  coast-line  of  Siberia,  or  more  precisely, 
opposite  the  oountry  between  the  mouths  of  the  riven  Yana  and 
Indighirka,  is  a  grovp  of  islands,  which  are  called,  from  their  dis- 
eoverer,  the  Liakehoff  Islands.  They  oonsist  of  four  laiger  and  some 
smaller  islands.  The  laiger  islands  are  named  Kotelnoi,  Fadeyefskoi, 
New  Iberia,  and  Liakehoff,  and  vary  in  slm  from  100  miles  long  by 


60  miles  broad,  to  40  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad.  Even  the  sum- 
mera  on  these  islands  are  so  cold  that  the  snow  does  not  entirely 
melt,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows.  They  consist  of  layera  of  ice, 
alternating  with  layen  of  san^  in  which  an  incredible  number  of 
elephants'  and  other  fossil  bones  are  imbedded.  The  sea  between 
these  islands  and  the  continent  does  not  completely  freeze  before  the 
last  days  of  October,  but  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  the  ice  is  formed 
much  earlier  in  the  year,  and  soon  acquires  a  degree  of  firmness.  On 
the  contrary,  in  spring,  the  ice  melts  much  sooner  along  the  coast, 
which  is  quite  free  from  it  in  the  month  of  June,  whilst  in  the  open 
sea  it  constitutes  one  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  up  to  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  quantity  is  hardly  perceptibly  diminished  even  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer.  It  floats  about  in  the  sea  in  large  masses,  which, 
being  impelled  by  currents  and  winds,  are  driven  agaiust  one  another 
with  incredible  force.  These  floating  masses  render  the  navigation 
of  the  Polar  Sea  extremely  dangerous,  and  have  frustrated  attempts 
made  to  survey  the  entire  coast ;  the  tract  still  imsurveyed  incloses 
the  most  northern  cape  of  Siberia^  called  tiie  North-East  Cape,  or 
Severe  Vostostchinii  Noss.  In  endeavouring  to  reach  the  American 
continent  by  Behring's  Strait,  some  explorera  have  made  use  of 
nartes,  or  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  They  generallv  set  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter,  from  March  to  the  end  of  May,  when  the 
cold  IB  much  less  severe  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter.  It 
has  thus  been  ascertained  that  in  winter  liie  Urge  body  of  the  sea  is 
open  and  free  from  masses  of  ice,  but  this  open  water  occura  in 
different  parts  at  different  distances  from  the  iJiore.  In  expeditions 
of  this  kind  numerous  ice-hills  have  been  met  with,  which  sometimes 
constitute  single  masses  with  steep  declivities ;  at  other  times  they 
form  r^ular  groups ;  and  frequently  they  form  long  ridges.  They 
consist  of  masses  of  ice  irregularly  united,  but  as  the  hollow  places 
are  filled  up  with  snow,  they  appear  to  have  a  regular  form.  They 
vary  in  height  from  10  to  70  feet,  and  are  certamly  of  a  different 
origin  from  the  icebergs  of  the  Greenland  Sea.  Salt  is  found  on  the 
ice  wherever  it  is  not  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  snow.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  small  shot,  and  it  has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste,  but  may 
be  used.  The  persons  who  annually  visit  the  Liakehoff  Islands,  use 
it  without  the  least  inconvenience.  This  sea-salt,  called  rasadl,  very 
much  retards  the  progress  of  the  nartes  on  the  ice. 

OlitacUe. — Siberia  is  the  coldest  country  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
if  we  except  Qreenland  and  the  Arctic  Archipelago  of  North  America. 
It  is  much  colder  than  any  part  of  Europe  situated  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. North  Cape,  in  Europe,  is  near  71  10'  N.  lat ;  and  (Tstyansk, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yana,  in  70"*  55'  N.  lat  The  latter  place 
however  is  nearly  28  degrees  colder,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 

Mean  annoal  Mean  torn.  Mean  tern.  Mean  tern.  Mean  tern. 

temperature,  of  Winter,  of  Spring,  of  Summer,  of  Autumn. 

North  Cape    .    +32'           +24*           +30'  +42°  +32° 

Ustyansk  .    .    +4*89°         -24-9°        +27-01'  +40-15'*  -24-70» 

Irkutsk  i»  only  about  45'  nearer  the  pole  than  London,  and  yet  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  North  Cape,  being  31°; 
while  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  London  exceeds  50^.  But 
Irkutsk  is  1240  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  This  elevation  however 
would  lower  its  temperature  only  three  or  four  degrees.  The  climate 
increases  in  severity  as  we  proceed  from  west  to  east  The  severity 
of  the  winter  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
quicksilver  freezes  every  winter  in  the  country  near  Irkutsk,  and  in 
Yakutsk  it  remains  in  a  frozen  state  for  two  months  together  even  in 
mild  winters,  and  in  severe  seasons  for  three  months,  in  a  large  part 
of  Siberia  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  considerable  depth  even  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  In  Western  Siberia  the  winter,  although  very 
cold,  is  much  less  so  than  in  the  eastern  districts.  The  summers  in 
Western  Siberia  are  warm  and  sultry,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Great  Caspian  Desert,  which  is  subject  in  summer  to 
excessive  heat  We  may  here  give  the  temperature  of  two  places  at  a 
considerable  distance  apart,  namely,  Bemaul  and  Nishnei-Kolymsk, 
of  which  the  former  may  be  considered  one  of  the  warmest  and  the 
latter  one  of  the  coldest  places  in  Siberia.  Bemaul  is  in  53°  20' 
N.  lat,  84°  10'  E.  long. ;  and  Nishnei-Kolymsk  in  68°  81'  N.  lat, 
160°  56'  E.  long.  Bemaul  is  390  feet  above  the  sea ;  Nishnei-Kolymsk 
is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea : — 

Mean  annual   Mean  tem.   Mean  tern.    Mean  tern.  Mean  tern, 
temperature,    of  Winter,   of  Spring,  of  Summer,  of  Autumn. 

Bemaul   .    .    .    +35'13°      +661°      +4292°      +61-82°    +29-18' 
Nishnei-Kolymsk  +12-06'*     -19.03'      +86-15°      +44-41°     -13-88° 

Wrangel,  who  passed  three  years  at  Nishnei-Kolymsk,  gives  a 
description  of  the  climate  of  that  place.  The  year  is  divided  into  two 
seasons,  the  winter  and  the  summer.  The  river  is  covered  with  ice  in 
the  bes^ning  of  September,  and  is  not  free  from  it  before  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  In  October  the  cold  is  diminished  by  thick  fogs  and 
the  vapoun  which  rise  from  the  sea,  which  then  begins  to  freeze. 
The  frost  attains  its  greatest  degree  of  severity  in  January,  when  the 
thermometer  sinks  to  -60°.  Respiration  then  beo(»ne8  difficult,  and 
the  wild  reindeer,  the  true  inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions,  hides  itself 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests,  and  stands  motionless.  In 
February  the  cold  does  not  decrease  much ;  in  March  it  begins  to 
deoreose  more;  but  the  oold  which  in  these  months  is  felt  at  sunrite 
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Ib  uDQBuaUy  severe  to  the  feelings.  The  wind  which  is  called  the  hot 
wind  blows  from  east-south-eas^  and  raises  the  temperature  suddenly 
from  between  -45*  and  -50*  to  +29*  and  upwards,  but  it  generally 
does  not  last  more  than  24  hours.  A  sudden  rise  of  the  thermometer 
takes  place  during  the  month  of  June.  It  sometimes  attains  +  72*50'' 
at  noon.  In  July  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  weather  more  constant, 
but  there  are  innumerable  swarms  of  gnats,  which  torment^  men  and 
animals.  These  gnats  compel  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  to 
leave  the  forests,  and  to  retire  to  the  treeless  coimtry  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  when  vast  numbers  of  these  animals  are  killed  by  the  natives. 
In  August  the  heat  decreases  rapidly,  and  night-frosts  are  frequent 
towards  the  end  of  that  month. 

Rivera. — Siberia  has  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and  as  the  whole 
course  of  most  of  them,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  course  of  the 
remainder,  lies  through  a  level  and  hilly  country,  nearly  all  of  them 
are  navigable  for  a  great  distance.  The  principal  rivers  run  from 
south  to  north,  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  those  where  vegeta- 
tion does  not  supply  food  to  the  inhabitants,  and  hence  their  great 
importance  for  internal  intercourse.  The  tributaries,  at  least  the 
greater  number  and  the  lai^est  of  them,  run  chiefly  east  and  west, 
and  form  a  water-communication  between  the  agricultural  districts 
themselves,  and  render  it  practicable  for  goods  bought  from  the 
Chinese  at  Maimatshin  to  be  transported  to  European  Russia  at  nearly 
the  same  expense  as  those  which  are  obtained  at  Canton  are  carried 
to  Qreat  Britain.  Though  all  these  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than 
six  months  of  the  year,  the  advantages  arising  from  them  are  not 
thereby  materially  diminished,  as  the  ice  faciUtates  communication 
almost  as  much  as  the  open  water.  Of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  the 
most  important  are  the  Oby,  the  Tenesei,  and  the  Lena. 

The  Oby,  Obi,  or  06,  the  most  western  of  the  larger  rivers  of 
Siberia,  is  the  largest  river  of  the  Old  Continent  Its  basin  is  said 
to  comprehend  more  than  1,370,000  square  miles,  and  is  only 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Amazonas  and  Plata  in  South  America.  This 
basin  extends  from  47**  to  74**  N.  lat,  1890  miles  in  length,  and  in 
the  widest  part,  near  55 **  N.  lat,  it  is  nearly  1200  miles  across.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Obi  is  properly  the  Irtish,  or  the  western  of 
the  two  great  branches  which  unite  near  60**  30'  N.  lat,  but  the 
eastern  branch  has  the  name  of  Obi  before  their  union,  and  is  there- 
fore considered  the  principal  river,  though  it  is  inferior  to  the  Irtinh 
in  length  of  course.  The  IrtUh  rises  in  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the 
government  of  Qobdo,  or  the  country  of  the  Western  Khalkas 
Mongols,  probably  between  46*  and  47*  N.  lat,  and  87*  and  88* 
E.  long.  It  runs  nearly  due  west,  and  after  about  70  miles  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Zaizang.  The  Irtish  issues  from  the  north  side  of  the 
lake,  several  miles  from  its  western  extremity.  The  lake,  according 
to  Humboldt,  is  about  1720  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  course  of 
the  river  is  nearly  due  north,  and  in  a  flat  country,  until  it  approaches 
the  boundary-line  of  Siberia,  where  the  mountains  come  close  up  to 
the  river  on  both  sides.  It  then  turns  to  the  west-north-west,  and 
in  that  direction  it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  between  rocky  hills  until 
it  reaches  Ust  Kamenogorsk.  The  current  in  this  part  is  rapid,  and 
the  river  is  navigated,  though  not  without  difficulty.  It  receives 
on  the  right  the  Buchtarma  and  other  considerable  tributaries.  From 
Ust  Kamenogonk  to  Semiyarsk  the  river  nms  nearly  due  west,  and 
below  Semiyarsk  it  turns  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues 
to  run  to  some  miles  below  the  town  of  Omsk,  north  of  55*  N.  lat 
Below  Omsk  the  Irtish  turns  first  to  the  northeast,  then  to  the  north, 
and  afterwards  it  runs  a^ain  nearly  due  west  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Tobol  at  Tobolsk.  Before  this  union,  the  Irtish  is  joined  from 
the  south  by  the  river  hhim,  which  runs  more  than  700  miles,  but 
draining  a  sterile  and  sandy  country,  contains  very  little  water  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  only  navigated  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course.  The  Tobol,  which  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  Ishim, 
is  much  more  important  It  rises  near  52**  N.  lat,  60*  E.  long.,  on  a 
flat  swell  of  the  Caucasian  Desert,  and  runs  for  a  short  distance  to 
the  enst,  but  the  remainder  of  its  course  is  to  the  east  of  north, 
through  a  level  country,  though  in  some  places  low  of&ets  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  approach  the  western  banks.  The  Tobol  receives 
several  considerable  affluents  from  the  left,  among  which  the  Ooi, 
the  Isset  the  Toora,  and  Towda  are  the  largest  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Tobol  the  Irtish  changes  its  direction  to  the  north-north-east, 
but  turns  to  the  north-north-west  before  it  meets  the  ObL  The  Obi 
rises  in  the  Alta!  Mountains  with  two  large  branches,  the  Katunga 
and  the  Biya.  The  most  remote  branch  of  the  Katunga,  the  Chooya, 
and  that  of  the  Biya,  the  Choolyshman,  originate  near  49*  N.  lat, 
within  the  Chinese  government  of  Qobdo.  Nearly  all  the  waters 
collected  within  the  Altai  Mountains  north  of  49*  N.  lat  and  between 
84*  80'  and  90*  E.  long.,  run  either  east  or  west,  and  uniting  between 
50*  and  51*  N.  lat,  near  the  meridian  of  87*  E.  long.,  form  a  large 
river,  the  Katunga.  After  the  union  of  these  rivers,  the  Katunga 
runs  nearly  due  north  with  an  extremely  rapid  course  through  the 
northern  ridges  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  untU  it  reaches  52*  SO'  N.  lat, 
when  it  turns  west,  and  entering  a  hilly  region  meets  the  other  great 
branch  of  the  Obi,  the  Biya.  The  Katunga  is  too  rapid  to  be  navigable. 
The  place  where  the  Biya,  or  Choolyshman,  as  it  is  called  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  originates,  is  not  known,  and  we  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  this  river  above  the  Lake  of  TeletskoL 
The  Choolyshmim  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Teletskoinear  51*  40'  N.  lat, 


with  several  arms.  This  lake,  called  also  Altyn-kal,  or  Altti  Noor, 
is  a  true  alpine  lake,  resembling  in  grandeur  and  beauty  the  Lake 
of  Luzem.  It  is  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains,  rising  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  Mount 
Toulak  at  its  southern  extremity  attains  an  elevation  exceeding  6000 
feet  The  lake  is  more  than  40  miles  from  south-south-east  to  north- 
north-west,  but  at  its  northern  extremity  an  arm  ruas  westward  for 
20  miles  more.  At  the  southern  extremity  it  is  about  5  miles  wide, 
but  grows  gradually  narrower  as  it  advances  towards  the  north.  The 
western  arm  is  hanily  a  mile  wide  on  an  average.  The  lake  is  about 
1900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  river  issuing  from  the  western 
arm  of  the  lake,  under  the  name  of  Biya^  in  a  western  direction,  soon 
turns  to  the  north,  but  by  degrees  it  resumes  its  western  course, 
running  between  mountains  and  high  hills,  until  it  joins  the  Katunga 
below  Biisk,  at  Katunsk.  After  this  union  the  river  is  called  Obi,  or 
Ob.  The  Obi  flows  in  a  western  direction  until  it  is  met  from  the 
south  by  the  river  Choryth,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  with  many  windings  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Tom,  when  it  begins  to  run  norUi-west  until  it  reaches  75*  E.  long., 
from  which  place  it  flows  west  to  its  junction  with  the  Irtish.  Below 
the  mouth  of  the  Charysh  the  Obi  is  joined  from  the  east  by  three 
rivers,  which  are  navigable  and  important  for  the  industry  of  Siberia 
even  in  its  present  state,  namely,  the  Tom,  the  Choolyn,  and  the  Ket 
The  current  of  the  Obi  below  Katunsk  is  very  gentle,  and  does  not 
offer  the  least  obstruction  to  an  easy  navigation,  but  in  approaching 
the  Irtish  it  spreads  its  waters  over  a  low  coimtry,  and  divides  into 
many  arms,  which  inclose  large  islands,  and  in  this  part  shoals  are 
numerous.  The  Obi,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Irtish,  turns  north- 
ward and  flows  in  that  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  the  polar  circle, 
when,  increasing  to  a  great  width,  it  turns  east  at  Obdursk,  and  falls 
into  the  Qulf  of  Obi  by  three  arms,  of  which  the  eastern  is  the  largest 
and  deepest  Where  the  Obi  joins  the  Irtish  it  divides  into  two 
arms,  of  which  the  western  is  called  Beresowskye  Protok,  or  Birch 
River.  The  two  arms  xmite  more  than  70  miles  farther  north,  and 
inclose  an  island  of  that  length  and  of  a  width  varying  in  general 
from  5  to  6  miles.  Farther  north  the  river  frequently  divides  again, 
as  the  alluvial  and  low  plain  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  is 
from  40  to  50  miles  wide,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  inundated  in 
spring  time.  The  gulf  into  which  the  Obi  falls  is  between  70  and 
80  miles  wide  and  more  than  400  miles  long.  Except  several  low 
islands  which  occur  near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  only  a  few  rocky 
islets  appear,  not  far  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf,  but  the  gulf 
itself  is  so  full  of  shoals,  that  laige  vessels  find  the  navigation  very 
difficult  At  Tobolsk  the  Obi  generally  freezes  about  the  2nd  of 
November,  and  at  Obdursk  in  the  middle  of  October.  The  ice 
generally  breaks  up  at  Tobolsk  at  the  end  of  April,  and  at  Obdursk 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  gulf  is  frozen  till  the  beginning  of 
June.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  in  the  Obi  and  in  the  Upper 
Irtish. 

The  Fene^el  is  the  second  river  of  Siberia  in  magnitude.  Its  basin 
corsrs  an  area  of  1,020,000  square  miles.  The  two  remotest  branches 
of  the  Tenesei,  the  Ta-kem  and  Selenga,  originate  in  the  Chinese 
empira  The  T<i-hem  rises  where  the  two  vast  mountain  chains  of  the 
Erghik  Targak  Taiga  and  the  Tangnu  Oola  Mountains  [Altai  Moun- 
tains, vol.  i.,  col  260]  meet  one  another;  and  the  Selenga  rises  south 
of  the  most  remote  branches  of  the  Yenesei,  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Tangnu  Oola.  [AltaX  Mountains,  vol.  I,  coL  261.]  The 
Sdenya  runs  more  than  450  miles  in  an  eastern  direction  within  the 
Chinese  empire,  where  it  is  joined  by  two  considerable  tributaries, 
the  Ekhe,  which  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Kossogol,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Erghik  Targak  Taiga  Mountains,  and  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Selenga;  and  the  Oighon,  which  originates  in  the 
Khangai  Mountains  of  the  Gobi,  and  runs  from  south  to  north.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  last-mentioned  tributary,  the  Selenga  turns  to 
the  north,  and  soon  enters  Siberia,  where  it  is  joined  from  the  east  by 
the  rivers  Chiko!,  Khilok,  and  Uda;  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Baikal 
after  a  course  of  about  700  miles.  [BaIkal.]  The  only  outlet  of 
Lake  Baikal  is  the  Lower  Angara,  which  on  receiving  the  river  Oka  is 
called  the  Upper  Toonguska;,  and  flows  into  the  Teneit^  This  river 
then  runs  north-west  until  it  has  crossed  60*  N.  lat  A  little  below 
the  town  of  Tenese'isk  it  receives  from  the  left  the  Kem,  a  small  river, 
which  however  is  important  as  a  link  of  the  extensive  Une  of  water 
communication  which  extends  from  the  bounda|:y  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  south  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  to  the  base  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Before  reaching  70*  N.  lat.,  the  Tenesei  enlarges  into  a  wide 
sestuary  full  of  low  islands  and  shoals,  which  is  called  the  Oulf  of 
Tenesei,  and  is  on  an  average  20  miles  wide,  and  more  than  200  miles 
long.  In  its  lower  course  the  river  is  joined  by  several  large  rivers. 
The  Tenesei  freezes  towards  its  mouth  about  the  10th  of  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  thaw  before  the  beginning  of  Jime.  The  entire 
course  of  this  river  is  about  2500  miles. 

The  Lena  rises  in  the  Baikal  Mountains  [AltaI  Mountains], 
hardly  more  than  20  miles  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  about 
50  miles  N.E.  from  Irkutsk.  Its  basin  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly 
800,000  square  miles,  and  its  course  is  about  2000  miles  long.  It 
becomes  navigable  50  miles  from  its  source,  at  Kotshuga,  a  large 
village,  which  frx)m  this  circumstance  has  become  the  dep6t  of  goods 
destined  for  the  north-eastern  part  of  Siberia  and  for  the  Busman 
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sdttleoieiits  in  North  Amerioa.  The  river  runs  generally  in  a  north- 
east direction,  pasaing  Olekminak  and  Yakutsk.  The  remainder  of  its 
eourae  is  nearly  dne  north.  North  of  70""  N.  lat  it  enlarges  ^o  three 
or  four  miles  in  width,  and  at  its  mouth  forms  a  delta,  which  projects 
into  the  sea,  like  that  of  the  river  Maekhaun,  in  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Qangea.  This  delta  is  traversed  by  several  arms  of  the  river, 
three  of  which  form  navigable  channels:  the  western  is  called 
Krestovskoi,  the  central  one  Toomatskoi,  and  the  eastern  BukooakoL 
These  channels  are  wide,  but  full  of  shoala.  The  Lena  freezes  over 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  hardly  free  from  ice  before 
midsummer.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  I^na  are  some  very  large 
rivers — ^the  Vitima,  the  Olekma,  the  Aldan,  and  the  ViluL 

Besides  these  large  rivers  there  are  others  of  less  magnitude,  but 
still  so  large  that  they  would  be  considered  important  in  any  other 
country.  The  Anakara,  500  mUes  long,  and  the  Olenek,  more  than 
700  miles  long,  fall  into  the  Polar  Sea  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenese!  and  the  Lena.  East  of  the  Lena  are  the  embouchurea  of  the 
rivers  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable, 
and  of  importance  for  the  country,  as  the  two  greatest  necessaries  of 
life,  com  aod  salt,  are  brought  by  them  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Siberia  to  the  most  northern  parts.  The  Anadyr,  or  Anadir,  and  the 
Amur  are  separately  noticed.  [Anadtb;  Amur.]  The  small  river 
Ud  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  near  SS""  N.  lat    [Okhotsk.] 

ProdueHont. — The  domestic  animals  varv  greatly  in  size  and  form 
in  different  districts.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  horses  and 
sheep.  Among  the  latter,  the  sheep  kept  by  the  Khirghis  Cossaks,  in 
the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  are  distinguished  by  their  thidc  taUs  and  fine 
wooL  All  attempts  to  transport  this  species  to  other  parts  of  Siberia 
have  failed.  In  1830  some  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Irkutsk  introduced  Spanish  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
wool  of  the  native  sheep. 

Siberia  is  very  rich  in  metals.  There  are  three  extensive  mining 
districts.  The  most  western  comprehends  the  mines  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  that  range  the  mines  occur 
between  56^  and  60'  N.  lat.,  where  they  occupy  a  tract  of  land  about 
40  miles  in  width.  These  mines  yield  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper;  there  is  also  some  iron  and  platinum.  The  second 
mining  district  is  that  of  BemauL  The  mines  yield  much  silver  and 
copper,  but  less  gold  and  lead.  The  minea  firom  which  these  metals 
are  obtained  lie  mostly  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  in  those  valleys 
which  open  to  the  Irtish  River.  The  third  mining  district  is  that  of 
Nertshinsk,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Yablonol  Khrebet,  in 
the  basin  of  the  river  Amur.  The  mines  contain  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  sine,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  [Altai  Mountainb,  vol.  i., 
col.  262;  RusBU,  voL  iv.,  coL  873.] 

The  western  parts  of  Siberia  get  the  salt  which  is  required  for  their 
consumption  from  the  salt-lakes  in  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Barabinsk, 
in  some  of  which  the  salt  crystallises  spontaneously.  Two  lakes  of 
this  kind  occur  also  in  the  vale  of  the  Yenesel,  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Teletd^oi  Mountains ;  one  of  them  gives  an  annual  produce  of 
180.000  poods.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Lena  obtain  salt 
partly  from  some  salt-springs  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Ust  Kutsk,  and  partly  from  the  river  Vilui,  where,  according  to 
Erman,  thero  are  some  lakes  in  which  the  salt  crystallises,  and  he  adds 
that  from  the  same  countrr  rock-salt  is  brought  to  Yakutsk.  Da-uria 
obtains  its  salt  from  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  Gk>bi,  called  Dabassunel 
Lake,  not  far  from  that  of  Khara.  Several  kinds  of  precious  stones 
occur  in  Siberia,  and  diamonds  have  been  found  along  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Uralian  range.  The  amethysts,  topaeee,  emeralds,  and 
red  turmalines  are  of  great  beauty;  zircons  of  extraordinary  size  have 
been  found  near  Miask,  south  of  Ekatarinbuig.  Sevend  precious 
stones  are  brought  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  are  jasper  and  porphyry  of  great  beauty.  The  mountains  of 
I)a*uria  contain  beryls,  topazes,  emeralds,  and  some  other  stones  of 
less  value.  In  the  Baikal  Mountains,  especially  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  lake,  lapis-lazuli  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  found.  The 
most  important  mineral  for  domestic  economy  is  a  kind  of  mica,  which 
divides  into  flat  pieces  like  glass,  and  is  extensively  used  all  over 
Siberia,  and  even  in  European  Russia,  for  windows. 

The  tusks  of  the  fossil  elephant  constitute  an  article  of  commeroe, 
and  many  persons  moke  the  discovery  of  them  the  business  of  their 
life.  They  are  deposited  in  immense  masses,  which  occur  more  fre- 
quently and  are  of  larger  extent  as  we  proceed  from  south  to  north. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  bones  are  brought  from  the  Laikhovian 
Islands,  but  they  are  also  numerous  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Siberia,  east  of  the  river  Lena.  They  are  generally  found  at  a  certain 
depth,  mostly  in  hills  of  clay,  rarely  in  mould,  and  never  in  sand.  The 
harder  and  more  consistent  the  clay  is,  the  better  the  bones  are 
preserved. 

Inhabitant, — When  the  Russians  first  entered  Siberia,  they  found 
the  country  in  possession  of  numerous  tribes  more  or  less  addicted  to 
a  nomadic  life ;  none  of  them  cultivated  the  ground,  and  they  had 
no  permanent  places  of  abode,  with  the  exception  of  some  Tartare  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tobolsk.  Some  of  these  tribes  belonged  to  widely- 
spread  nations,  but  others,  often  consisting  of  a  small  number  of 
families,  constituted  separate  nations.  The  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  several  tribes  rendered  them  unable  to  make  effectual 
resistance  to  the  Russians,  who  gradually  subjugated  this  immense 


oountiy.  In  this  struggle  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  seem  to  have 
entirely  disappeared,  or  perhaps  a  remnant  of  them  united  itself  to 
some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  was  gradually  incorporated.  Though  it 
is  certain  that  several  tribes  or  nations  have  disappeared,  there  are 
still  about  forty  tribes,  differing  more  or  less  in  physical  character  and 
in  language.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and  others 
are  akin  to  the  Mongols.  In  noticing  these  tribes  we  be^in  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  proceed  eastward. 

The  most  north-western  part  of  Siberia  is  occupied  by  the  Samo* 
yedes.    South  of  the  Samoyedes  are  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  river  Obi  from  Obdursk  upwards  to  the  confluence  of 
that  river  with  the  Irtish,  and  even  south  of  this  place  there  are  some 
families.    They  also  occupy  the  northern  districts  of  the  steppe  of 
Barabinza,  as  far  south  as  60*  N.  lat    Eastward  they  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  wooded  region  to  the  bauks  of  the  Yenesel.    The 
Yogulea  live  to  the  west  of  the  Ostiaks,  occupying  the  woods,  and  the 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  included  within  the  Ural  range  and  its 
declivities ;  they  are  even  in  possession  of  a  narrow  level  tract  along 
their  base.    In  the  plain  they  are  found  as  far  southward  as  the 
Toora.      In  the  agricultural  district  which  extends  south  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Vogules  and  Ostiaks,  the  population  consists 
of  Russians  and   Tartan,  and  in  most  parts  the  latter  are  more 
numerous.    The  Tartars  who  live  east  of  the  riv^r  Tobol  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Tartars  of  Tobolsk. 
They  are  distinguished  from  their  western  neighbours  by  having 
adhered,  to  the  Islam,  and  by  their  fondness  for  travelling :  hardly  a 
caravan  goes  to  Bokhara  of  which  they  are  not  the  IcNsdera.    The 
Barabinzes,  another  tribe  of  Tartan,  inhabit  the  steppe  which  bears 
their  name.    The  most  eastern  of  their  tribes  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  Kooznesk,  and  are  called  Koosnezi,  that  is,  smiths,  on  account  of 
their  occupation.    They  unite  agriculture  with  mining,  and  produce 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  though  in  a  very  clumsy  way.    A 
considerable  number  of  Bokharians  have  settled  among  the  Russians  and 
Tartars.    The  Bashkin  are  noticed  under  Russia  (vol  iv.,  ooL  375).  We 
shall  here  only  observe  that  this  tribe  is  not  found  north  of  Ekatarin- 
buig, but  that  between  this  place  and  Slatoust  they  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  population.      The  Khiighis  Cossaks,  commonly  called 
Kifghises,  are  one  of  the  widest-spread  nations  in  Asia,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Caspian  Desert  being  in  their  possession.    Though  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  nation  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on 
Russia,  and  another  x>ortion  on  China,  their  dependence  is  rather 
nominal  than  real,  and  their  country  is  considered  a  part  of  Tdrkis- 
TAN.    The  interior  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Calmucks,  who  are  called  the  Calmuck  mountaineersL    Those  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  districts,  namely,  the  valleys  of  the  Chooya, 
Bashkaus,  and  Choolyshman,  pay  tribute  both  to  the  emperor  of 
China  and  of  Russia.    Between  the  lakes  of  Teletskoi  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Irkutsk  there  is  a  number  of  small  tribes.     On  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of   Teletskoi  there  are  four 
nations  of  Turkish  origin— the  Biryusses,  the  Beltires,  the  Sagal,  and 
the  Katshinzes.    These  tribes  are  in  possession  of  the  mountains  and 
adjacent  country  as  far  east  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Abakan,  an 
affluent  of  the  Yenesel.    Between  the  riven  Abakan  and  the  Yenesel 
are  the  Koibales,  and  many  faipilies  belonging  to  this  tribe  ar^  found 
east  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  under  the  name  of  Motores  and 
Kandym.    In  the  mountains  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Yenesel 
from  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara  there  are  several  tribes  allied  to 
the  Koibales  in  origin  and  language.     The  most  northern,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ^m,  are  callMl  Kamashee,  and  south-east  of  them, 
on  the  Uda,  are  the  Earakas  and  Kang^t.    In  the  undulating  coun^ 
which  lies  between  the  lower  coune  of  the  river  Choona,  an  affluent 
of  the  Upper  Toonguska,  and  the  Yenesel,  are  the  Yarinzes.    Nearly 
contiguous  to  this  country,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
Yenesel,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Yeniseisk,  are  the  Kasuimskie 
Ostiaks,  also  called  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenesel. 

The  most  populous  of  all  the  nations  that  inhabit  Siberia,  next  to 
the  Russians,  are  the  Buriates,  who  occupy  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  extend  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the 
western  banks  of  the  river  Onon.  Their  priests  have  a  very  rich 
literature,  mostly  on  the  subjects  of  Buddhism,  which  a  great  part  of 
the  Buriates  have  embraced,  but  the  classical  sacred  books  are  written 
in  Sanscritb  South  of  the  Buriates,  along  the  very  boundary-line  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  between  the  riven  Seleng^  and  Onon,  a  small 
number  of  Khalkas  Mongols  are  settled.  The  most  widely  dispersed 
of  the  native  nations  of  Siberia  are  the  Toooguses.  They  occur  even 
in  Da-uria,  particularly  between  the  Onon  and  the  Argun,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Mandshooria  are  also  peopled  with  them.  In 
these  parts  they  unite  agriculture  with  the  keeping  of  animals,  espe- 
cially the  reindeer.  Farther  north  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
country  that  incloses  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  the  north,  and  hence  they 
extend  to  tiie  Polar  Sea.  They  are  also  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  YeneseL  The  Toonguses  are  considered  as  the  best  formed  of 
tiie  native  tribes  of  Siberia.  They  are  generally  of  middling  size,  of 
a  fine  shape,  and  slender.  Their  face  is  leas  fiat  than  that  of  the 
Mongols,  their  eyes  smedl  and  lively,  and  their  nose  well  formed, 
though  rather  small.  Many  of  them  have  no  beard,  and  the  rest  have 
very  little.  Their  hair  is  black  and  lank,  and  rarely  grows  gray  in 
old  age.     They  are  most  aocomplished  horsemen.     Though  widely 
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tpcead  over  ah  immonse  country,  the  language  of  the  most  diatant 
tiibea  of  the  Toonguaes  is  said  to  agree  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Handahoo.  The  Takutea,  the  most  populoua  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Siberia^  ezeept  the  Buriates,  are  a  Turkish  tribe,  who  are  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses 
and  the  dairy.  They  appear  also  to  have  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  skill  in  tanning,  and  in  working  iron,  which  they  get  from 
the  mines  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Vilui.  The  Yookahires 
are  only  found  north  of  the  Polar  Circle,  and  mostly  in  parts  where 
the  wooded  regions  border  on  the  tundraa.  They  only  live  east  of  the 
Lena,  and  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Choun  Bay.  The  Tshooktshes 
occupy  the  most  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  To  the  west  this 
tribe  is  met  with  as  far  as  Choun  Bay,  and  aouthward  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Anadyr  River.  The  Russians  do 
not  conaider  them  as  subjects  of  their  emperor,  and  the  Tshooktshes 
are  very  jealous  of  their  independence.  On  this  account  they  do  not 
eaaily  permit  Europeans  to  enter  their  country.  The  Koriakes  inhabit 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ivamtchatka  and  the  country 
about  the  gulfii  of  Penshinsk  and  Ishiginsk,  aA  well  as  the  mountains 
of  StamnovoX  Elhrebet  The  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  is  inhabited  by 
Eamtohatdales.    [Kamtohatka.] 

Population, — The  population  of  Siberia  is  now  estimated  at  more 
than  three  millions  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  the  Middle  Horde,  or 
Orda,  of  the  Khii^ghu  Coasaks,  which  is  computed  at  more  than  a 
million  of  individuals.  [Russia,  vol  iv.  coL  878.]  But  this  popula- 
tion is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  pountiy. 
Even  the  most  populous  districts,  namely,  the  agricultural  region  in 
Western  Siberia,  the  vale  of  the  river  Yenesei  in  Central  Siberia,  and 
the  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara,  would  be  considered  very  thinly 
peopled  in  aov  part  of  Europe,  but  they  are  thickly  inhabited  when 
oompaied  with  other  parts  of  Siberia,  where  several  tracts  occur 
extending  over  a  surface  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  square  miles, 
which  ore  entirely  uninhabited,  as  for  instance  the  country  south  and 
north  of  the  Verkhnei  Tansk  Mountains.  In  other  places  a  few 
families  live  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  days'  journey  from  one 
another.  The  majority  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  Russians ;  all 
the  other  tribes  do  not  much  exceed  one  milliou. 

PoUlical  DivitiotiM  and  Townt, — The  administration  of  Siberia  is 
divided  into  two  general  governments,  those  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Siberia.  Western  Siberia  consists  of  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and 
Tomsk  and  the  province  of  Omsk ;  and  Eastern  Siberia  of  the  govem- 
menta  of  Yeneseisk  and  Irkutsk,  and  the  provinces  of  Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk,  and  Kamtchatka,  to  which  are  added  the  Russian  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  North  America  as  far  as  56**  N.  lat, 
and  141**  W.  long.  All  these  divisions  are  governed  by  separate 
officers,  who  receive  their  orders  from  the  governor-general,  and  can 
only  apply  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg  through  him.  A  small  but 
very  important  portion  of  Siberia  is  not  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  general  governor,  but  is  united  to  the  European  governments  of 
Perm  and  Orenburg. 

That  part  of  the  government  of  Perm  which  is  on  the  east  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  extends  along  their  base  from  55"  30'  to  61**  N.  lat:, 
and  ia  the  most  populous,  best  cultivated,*and  most  industrious  por- 
tion of  Siberia.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  mines  of  the  mining  district 
of  the  Ural  are  included  in  this  division.  Besides  Ekatarinburg, 
which  is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  mines,  it  contains  several 
remarkable  places,  as  Berezow,  with  2000  inhabitants ;  Newansk,  with 
10.000  inhabitanto;  Alpayewsk,  with  2000  inhabitants;  Nishn^  Tag- 
hilsk,  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  in  a  district  noted  for  its 
rich  iron-  and  copper-mines  and  its  washings  of  gold  and  platinmn. 
In  this  place  there  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  lacquered-wara 
Kushwinsk,  farther  north,  with  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the 
centre  of  a  district  rich  in  iron-mines;  in  its  vicinity  is  the  iron-moun- 
tain called  Bladogat,  which  rises  to  1S70  feet  above  the  sea-level 
Verkhoturye  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  the  most  northern 

£oint  where  the  alluvial  beds  that  contain  gold  particles  occur.  They 
ave  been  traced  southward  to  the  source  of  the  Ural  River,  a  distance 
exceeding  600  miles. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  government  of  Orenburg  liee  east  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  It  is  partly  inhabited  by  Russians  and  Choowashes, 
and  partly  by  Bashkirs.  Its  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  cattle.  The 
largest  town  is  Chelyabinsk,  on  the  small  river  Miaa,  not  far  from  the 
base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  with  5000  inhabitants.  North-east  of 
Chelyabinsk  is  Miask,  the  most  southern  place  where  gold  ia  obtained 
bv  washing.  Troitsk,  on  the  river  Ooi,  with  3000  iiiiabitants,  is  a 
place  of  some  trade,  but  its  commerce  is  now  limited  to  trade  with 
the  Khixgbis  Coanks  who  inhabit  the  country  south  of  the  OoL 

The  government  of  Tobolsk  comprehends  the  whole  of  Western 
Siberia  north  of  60**  K.  lat  and  the  western  half  of  it  south  of  that 
parallel,  exclusive  of  the  country  of  the  Khiighia  Cossaks.  In  this 
government  no  metals  are  found  except  some  b^iron ;  but  salt  is  got 
from  several  lakesi  The  wealth  of  the  southern  districts  consists  in 
the  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  herds  of  cattle;  that  of  the  northern 
ooosists  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  river  Obi,  and  the  nume- 
rous wild  animals  that  inhabit  the  foreats.  In  the  southern  districts 
wood  is  scarce,  except  along  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  capital  is  Tobolsk,  where  the  governor-general  of  Western 
Siberia  rasidea.    [Tobouk.]    In  the  comparatively  populous  district 


which  extends  south-west  to  the  boundaiy  of  Perm  are  Toorituk,  on 
the  river  Toora,  with  7000  inhabitants,  mostly  Tooralinzea,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  furs,  and  have  many  tanning-pita;  and 
Tioomen,  with  10,000  izdiabitants.  Tioomen  is  the  oldest  city  in  Siberia, 
having  been  founded  by  Tartars  in  the  time  of  Gtenghts  Khan.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tobol  are  the  towns  of  Taiaotorovde,  with  2000 
inhabitants;  and  Koorgan,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  laat-mentioned  place  there  are  numerous  ancient  tombs 
in  the  form  of  amall  hills ;  they  are  called  '  koorgant'  One  of  them, 
called  by  Pallas  a  royal  mausoleum,  ia  nearly  500  feet  in  circum- 
ferencei  Esst  of  Tobolsk  is  Tara,  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irtish, 
with  3600  inhabitants.  Vessels  of  300  tons  burden  go  from  here  to 
Tobolsk.  Swgutt  north-east  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  river  Obi,  ia  a  small 
place  with  1500  inhabitants.  BerezoWf  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Obi 
(63**  56'  N.  lat),  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in 
furs  and  fish.  It  ia  the  most  northern  place  in  which  lye  and  barley 
succeed. 

The  province  of  Omsk  consists  properly  of  two  lines  of  fortificationa 
and  of  the  country  of  the  Khirghia  Coasaks.  The  capital,  Ouuk,  ia 
built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  point  where  the  two  lines 
of  fortifications  meet '  It  is  a  well-fortified  place,  with  7500  inhabit- 
ants, and  contains  a  military  school  for  the  Cossaka  and  a  college  for 
those  who  wuJi  to  learn  the  languagea  of  Western  Asia.  From  this 
place,  as  well  as  from  two  of  the  fortresses,  Petropawlawsk  on  the 
Ishim,  and  Semipalatinsk  on  the  Irtish,  caravans  depart  for  Tashkeod 
in  Kokan,  and  for  Bokhara,  traversing  the  steppe  of  the  Khirghia 
Cossaks.  [/U  Eamenogortk,  on  the  Irtish,  has  about  2000  inhabitants. 
The  new  agricultural  colony  of  Kar-Karoly,  with  the  steppe  of  the 
Khirghia  Cossaks,  belonga  to  this  province. 

The  government  of  Tomsk  is  rich  in  metals  (silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron),  and  in  grass  in  the  mountainous  part ;  the  steppe  abounds  in 
wild  animals,  and  the  eastern  districts  in  agricultural  products,  but 
cultivation  doea  not  extend  much  beyond  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers. 
The  capital  is  Torndb,  a  town  containing  from  8000  to  9000  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  banka  of  the  river  Tom,  and  on  the  great  road  leading 
from  Weatem  to  Eaatem  Siberia.  It  ia  rather  a  well-built  town. 
Koo»n€8k,  on  the  river  Tom,  with  3500  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  district 
which  abounds  in  iron-  and  copper-mines,  the  produce  of  which  is 
brought  to  this  place.  Barnaul,  on  the  west  and  elevated  banks  of 
the  river  Obi,  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, as  the  ore  of  most  of  the  mines  is  brought  to  Bernaul  to  be 
smelted,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuel  in  their  neighbourhood.  It  con- 
tains between  8000  and  9000  inhabitants,  extensive  furnaoea,  and  a 
school  of  mineralogy.  Many  Germans  are  employed  in  the  town  and 
vicinity,  and  a  Oermau  church  and  school  have  been  erected :  there 
ia  also  a  public  library.  At  Kolywan,  which  stands  in  a  valley  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  on  the  small  river  Loktef  ka,  there  is  a  manufac- 
tory in  which  many  objects  are  made  of  porphyry.  Biytk,  a  fortress 
on  the  river  Biya,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Katunga,  has 
2000  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  Yeneseisk  is  1800  miles  in  length.  Agriculture 
does  not  extend  north  of  the  town  of  Yenesei  (58 **  N.  lat) ;  but  it  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition  in  the  vale  of  the  Yenesei,  south  of  Kras- 
noyark,  though  even  there  cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants^  Iron-ore  abounds  in  the  mountains  that  inclose  the 
vale,  and  it  is  worked  in  a  few  places.  North  of  the  town  of  Yene- 
seisk the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  The  capital  of  this 
government  ia  Kratnoyark,  on  the  Yenesei,  with  3300  inhabitants. 
This  town  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  YenenUk,  further 
north,  was  formerly  the  capital,  and  is  still  the  most  populous  place, 
having  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants,  and  possessing  an  active 
and  extensive  commerce.  The  fair  in  the  month  of  August  is  much 
frequented.  Atskinak,  west  of  Kraanoyark  and  the  Kachooga  moun- 
tains, contains  between  1500  and  2000  inhabitants.  The  river  Choolym 
is  here  navigable  for  large  river  baiges.  Toorookhansk  (near  66**  N. 
lat),  on  the  Yenesei,  is  small ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
visited  by  the  neighbouring  nomadic  tribes,  who  exchange  their  furs 
for  tobacco,  flour,  and  other  necessaries. 

The  government  of  Irkutsk  is  chiefly  agricnlturaL  Cattle,  horses, 
camels^  and  sheep  constitute  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  The 
capital  ia  IrkuUk,  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  This  town  is  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lower  Angara, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irkut,  from  which  ita  name  is  derived, 
and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitanta.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
wide,  but  are  not  paved;  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  timber. 
The  palace  of  the  governor-general,  the  medical  institution,  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Company,  are  good  buildings. 
There  are  also  a  public  library,  a  muoeum  of  natural  history,  a 
military  school,  and  a  school  for  navigation.  Irkutsk  is  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  town  is  1240  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  very  cold;  but  it  is  healthy  and 
pleasant,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  At  Telma,  north- 
west of  Irkutok,  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  smaller 
one  of  linen,  and  some  glass-houses:  KoUhuga,  on  the  river  Lena,  is 
1508  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In  the  countoy  south  of  Lake  Baikal 
is  Verchnei  Udintk,  on  the  river  Uda,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Selenga;  it  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce with  Kiaohta  and  Nertshinsk.    At  Sdengintk,  a  small  place. 
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there  is  an  English  minionary  establishment.  West  of  it,  in  a  steppe, 
is  Uie  seat  of  the  Khamba  Lama,  the  chief  of  the  Baddhist  religion 
among  the  Buriates :  like  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet^  the  soul  of  the 
Lama  is  supposed  to  pass  into  his  successor.  Close  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Chinese  empire  is  the  commercial  town  of  Kiachta  with  Troizko 
Sawsk.  [Kiachta.]  In  Da-uria  is  the  town  of  Nertshiruk,  a  nuser- 
able  place  with  1000  inhabitants.  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Argun  is  Nertshinskoi  Sawod,  with  4000  inhabitants,  the  seat  of 
administration  for  all  the  mines  of  this  district. 

The  province  of  Yakutsk  extends  over  all  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Siberia.  Grain  is  only  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  the  Lena  as  far  as 
Yakutsk ;  but  the  crops  are  uncertain,  ovring  to  the  shortness  of  the 
warm  season.  In  the  basin  of  the  Yilui  there  are  mines  of  excellent 
iron.  The  most  numerous  and  most  wealthy  tribe  are  the  Yakutes, 
who  are  breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  capital  is  TakiUA, 
on  the  river  Lena,  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  Yakutsk  is 
one  of  the  best  markets  in  Siberia  for  furs,  especially  sable,  as  this 
animal  is  very  abundant  in  the  wilderness  south  of  the  road  leading 
to  Okhotsk,  and  the  fur  is  of  the  best  quality.  In  the  northern 
districts  are  some  places,  as  Ust-Yansk  and  Nischnei-Kolymsk,  to 
which  the  native  tribes  resort  to  exchange  their  furs  for  flour,  tobacco, 
and  other  articles. 

The  province  of  Okhotsk  extends  along  the  sea  of  that  name,  from 
the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Penshinsk  to  58°  K.  lat.,  compre- 
bending  the  lower  coast  and  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  it.  There 
is  no  cultivation  here.  The  capital  is  Okhotsk.  [Okhotsk.]  At  the 
most  northern  recess  of  the  Bay  of  Ishiginsk,  one  of  the  great 
inlets  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  is  the  small  town  of  lihiginsk,  with  500 
inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  but 
have  also  some  commerce. 

The  province  of  Kamtchatka  is  separately  noticed. 

Manufactures, — Siberia  does  not  possess  many  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments. It  has  some  tanneries,  iron*foundries,  giasa-works,  and 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen-stufib  and  linen.  An  article  of  export 
is  made  at  Ekaterinbux^  bv  the  jewellers  and  cutters  of  precious 
stones.  During  nine  months  in  the  year  the  dress  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  of  the  rich,  consists  of  furs  or  sheep-skins,  or  the  hides  of  the 
reindeer  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
objects  the  nomadic  nations,  especially  the  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks, 
excel. 

Though  the  ocean  washes  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of 
Siberia,  this  country  has  no  maritime  commerce.  The  ice  of  the 
Polur  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  prevents  the  free  navigation  of 
these  waters,  and  the  mountainous  country  which  lines  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  affords  nothing  that  could  be  brought  into  com- 
merce except  the  furs  of  some  wild  animals.  But  Siberia  carries  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Russia,  Bokhara,  Tashkend,  and  China. 
The  most  important  k  the  trade  with  Russia.  The  transport  of  the 
goods  is  effected  by  a  road  which  leads  from  Perm  in  Russia  to 
Ekaterinburg  and  ToboUk.  West  of  Ekaterinbuig  it  crosses  the 
Ural  Mountains  by  a  mountain  jmum,  the  highest  pa^  of  which,  near 
Bilimbayewsk,  is  1698  feet  above  the  sea.  By  this  road  the  produce 
of  the  rich  mines  of  Siberia  is  brought  to  Europe,  as  well  as  a  great 
quantity  of  furs,  and  some  leather  and  skins,  which  are  chiefly  col- 
lected among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  northern  districts.  The 
commerce  wUch  is  carried  on  at  Kiachta  with  the  Chinese  has  been 
noticed  under  Kiaohta.  The  goods  from  Irkutsk  to  Eliachta,  and 
from  Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  are  conveyed,  from  May  to  November,  by 
large  vessels  which  navigate  the  Lake  of  Baikal  and  the  river  Selenga, 
and  in  November  and  December  by  carts  on  a  road  which  passes 
over  the  high  mountain  ranges  that  inclose  the  western  portion  of 
the  lake  called  the  Kultuk,  and  in  winter  by  sledges  on  the  ice  of 
the  lake  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  goods  is  afterwards 
sent  to  Western  Siberia  and  to  Europe  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  nearly  the  whole  transit  being  by  water.  The  inhabitants 
of  Siberia  have  also  some  oommense  with  Kuldsha,  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  government  of  Ili,  or  of  Songaria,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Khirghis  Cossaks,  who  inhabit  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Chinese 
boundary.  A  regular  commercial  intercourse  has  been  established 
between  Siberia  and  the  khanat  of  Elhokan,  by  means  of  caravans 
passing  through  the  steppes  of  the  Khiighis  Cossaks.  These  cara- 
vans are  not  composed  of  Siberians,  but  of  Bokharian%  Armenians, 
and  Siberian  Tartars.  These  Tartan  can  proceed  with  their  goods 
to  the  town  of  Elashgar  in  Chinese  Turidstan,  from  which  place  the 
Russians  are  exclud^  by  the  Chinese  government^  but  the  Siberian 
Tartars  are  admitted.  The  principal  f^icles  brought  to  Siberia  are 
derived  from  the  Khirghis  Cossaks,  and  consist  of  cattle  and  horses, 
of  which  latter  the  consumption  in  the  mining  district  is  yotv  great, 
and  of  felts  made  of  the  hair  of  camels  and  cattle,  and  of  coarse 
carpets  made  of  wooL  The  articles  exported  from  Siberia  by  this 
way  are  chiefly  com  for  the  consumption  of  the  Khirghis  Cossaks, 
and  for  the  commerce  with  Khokan,  Russian  leather,  otter^kins  and 
seal-skins,  woollen-doth,  looking-glasses,  raxors  and  some  cutlery, 
combe  of  European  manufacture,  and  particularly  large  quantities  of 
iron  and  copper  from  the  Ural  mines.  The  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  town  of  Troizk,  on  the  river  Ool,  in  the 
department  of  Orenburg,  and  the  town  of  Bokhara,  is  of  a  similar 
description.    The  caravans,  which  are  composed  of  Bokharians  and 


Armenians  settled  at  Bokhara,  traverse  the  steppe  of  the  Little  Ordft 
of  the  Khirghis  Cossaks.  Besides  the  articles  brought  from  Khokan* 
the  Bokharians  import  large  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  and  a  few 
shawls  of  great  value. 

There  is  a  considerable  commerce  carried  on  between  the  southern 
agricultural  districts  and  the  northern,  which  are  inhabited  by 
nomadic  nations.  A  great  number  of  Russian  merchants  at  certain 
periods,  especially  in  February,  visit  certain  places  to  which  the 
nomadic  nations  resort,  to  buy  from  the  latter  their  furs  and  other 
objects.  The  Russian  merchants  give  in  return  flour  or  bread,  and 
a  few  manu&ctured  arUcles.  These  places  of  commerce  are  very 
small,  but  are  full  of  people  at  the  time  of  the  fairs.  Among  these 
places  are  Obdursk  on  the  Obi,  Toorookhansk  on  the  Yenesel,  Ust- 
Yansk  on  the  Yana,  and  Ostronoye  on  the  Aniuy,  one  of  the  con* 
fluents  of  the  Kolyma.  The  most  frequented  are  the  first  and  the 
last.  Tho  fair  of  Obdursk  is  attended  by  all  the  nomadie  natious 
that  live  between  the  town  of  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  and  the 
river  Yenesei,  by  Samoyedes,  Syrianes,  Ostiaks,  and  Vogules.  The 
fair  at  Ostronoye  is  attended  by  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Asia,  the  Yookahires,  Lamutes,  Toonguses, 
Choowanzes,  Koriakes,  and  particularly  the  Tshooktshes.  The 
Tshooktshes,  most  of  whom  have  frequent  dealings  with  the  native 
tribes  of  the  north- west  districts  of  America,  are  in  general  sufficiently 
skilful  in  trading  with  the  Russians;  but  they  are  easily  cheated 
out  of  their  goods  when  spirits  are  offered  to  them,  which  however 
are  only  smuggled  into  the  country  in  very  small  quantities,  as  the 
Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  this  article. 
In  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Tshooktshes  with  the  native 
tribes  of  Russian  America,  the  island  of  Imaklltt,  one  of  the  group  of 
the  Diomede  or  Gwosdef  Islands,  is  generally  the  place  where  the 
exchange  of  goods  takes  place.  The  most  active  merchants  are  the 
American  inhabitants  of  the  two  small  islands  called  King's  Islet  or 
Ookivok,  and  Asiak  or  Ajak,  especially  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
island,  who  dispose  of  the  Russian  goods  which  are  obtained  from 
the  Tshooktshes  along  the  coast  of  America,  as  far  south  as  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  would  probably  carry  them  still  farther  to 
the  east,  if  the  settlements  of  the  American  Company  did  not  provide 
the  tribes  in  those  parts  with  such  articles.  The  Tshooktshes,  as 
well  as  the  Americans,  visit  the  island  of  Imaklitt  in  summer  in  their 
boats  called  '  baidares,'  which  are  made  of  whale-bone,  and  in  winter 
in  sledges  which  are  drawn  by  dogs.  The  Tshooktshes  bring  tobacco, 
some  iron  utensils  and  ornaments  obtained  from  the  Russians,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  reindeer  dresses,  as  this  animal  does  not 
appear  to  be  common  in  any  part  of  North  America.  The  Asiak* 
mutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Asiak,  bring  various  descriptions 
of  furs,  and  a  great  number  of  morse-tusks. 

History. — Europeans  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  Siberia  up  to  1580.  It  is  however  certain  that  a  part  of  it  was 
conquered  by  Gkngis  Khan  and  his  successors ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
Buriates  were  subjected  to  the  Kalkas  Mongols  by  that  conqueror ; 
and  when  the  Cossaks  had  passed  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  found 
that  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Irtish  was  subject  to 
KutshUm  Khan  and  his  Tartars  or  Turks.  A  Cossak  chief  called 
Yermdk  Timof^yew,  passed  the  Ural  Mountains  with  his  small  army 
in  1580,  and  made  several  important  acquisitions  of  territory  till  1584, 
when  he  was  drowned  in  the  Irtish.  After  his  death  his  conquests 
were  lost  to  Russia,  but  the  power  of  Kutshtim  Khan  (the  Tartar 
chief  of  this  district)  had  been  broken,  and  he  was  unable  to  resume 
his  former  position.  The  Russians  continued  gradually  to  gain  on 
him,  until  his  empire  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  all  the  coun^  west 
of  the  river  Obi  was  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Czar.  In  1604  the 
town  of  Tomsk  was  built,  which  constituted  a  fresh  point  from  which 
the  bold  spirits  of  the  age  might  proceed  farther  east.  In  1614  the 
different  Turkish  tribes  that  inhabited  those  parts,  joined  by  the 
Khirghis,  rose  against  the  inhabitants  of  Tomsk,  laid  waste  the  whole 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town,  and  besieged  the  oitv  itself 
No  succour  could  be  sent  from  Europe,  as  Russia  was  then  m  great 
internal  disorder,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  after 
the  death  of  Boris  Godoonoff,  and  the  wars  which  preceded  the  acces- 
sion of  the  family  of  Romanoff  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Tomsk  maintained  their  footing,  though  their  progress 
for  some  time  was  retarded ;  and  several  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Eastern  Khiighis,  in  despair  of  resiatting  the  Cossaks,  left  ihe  country 
and  emigrated  to  the  west,  the  progress  of  the  Russians  was  very 
rapid.  Small  parties  of  adventurers,  issuing  from  Tomsk,  advanced 
to  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  entered  the  basin  of  the  river  Lena, 
where  they  subjected,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Yakutes,  and  after  passing  the  Aldan  Moun- 
tains, reached  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1689.  The  populous  nation  of 
the  Buriates  had  been  attacked  and  partly  conquered  in  1620,  but 
they  frequently  rebelled,  and  their  complete  submission  was  not 
effected  before- 1658.  Soon  afterwards  the  town  of  Irkutsk  was  built 
by  Iwan  Pochaboff  (1661).  Thus  the  whole  of  Siberia,  with  the 
exception  of  Da-uria,  was  subjected  to  Russia  in  about  eighty  years, 
without  the  government  having  been  at  the  least  expense;  &  all 
these  wars  had  been  undertaken  and  brought  to  successful  issue  by 
private  adventurers,  mostly  Cossaks,  who  were  induced  to  such  under- 
takings by  the  de^re  of  plunder  and  by  t^eir  roving  habits.    Th« 
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eooqaest  of  Da-uria  was  completed  in  the  same  way.  Kbabarow,  a 
Pole  by  birth,  had  escaped  from  Teneseisk  with  a  few  exiles,  and  after 
wandering  about  for  sotne  time  iu  the  woods  which  surround  Lake 
Baikal,  he  and  his  followers  settled,  beyond  the  present  boundary  of 
Siberia,  on  the  Amur,  in  52**  9'  N.  lat,  where  they  built  a  small 
fortress,  called  Albasan.  As  they  had  offended  their  neighbours, 
some  tribes  of  Toonguses,  they  feared  they  might  be  oyerpowered  by 
numbers,  and  offered  Uieir  conquest  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
soliciting  at  the  same  time  his  forgiveness  for  their  offences.  Mean- 
while the  Toonguses  had  applied  to  the  Chinese  for  assistance,  and 
disputes  subsequently  arose  between  the  courts  of  Peking  and  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits  who  resided  at 
Peking,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1689,  by  which  the  boundary 
between  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire  was  estiblished.  This  treaty 
was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1727,  in  which  Kiachta  and  Maimatshin 
were  appointed  as  the  only  places  where  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  should  take  place.  At  the  same  time 
Kussia  obtained  permission  to  send  every  ten  years  a  spiritual  embassy 
to  Peking,  in  order  that  the  prisoners  tsken  by  the  Chinese  at  the  last 
conquest  of  Albasin,  and  their  offspring,  might  receive  instruction  in 
their  religion. 

(Pallas;  Qeorgi ;  Fischer ;  Sauer;  Humboldt;  Sarytcheff,  Account  of 
a  Voyage  of  Dwcovei-y  to  the  North-East  of  Siberia;  Klaproth,  Magazin 
Atiatique;  Cook,  Thitd  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Cochrane, 
Narrative  of  a  Pedatrian  Journey  through  Ruisia  and  Siberian  Tar- 
tary  ;  Erdman  ;  Kotzebue,  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea,  Ac. ; 
Beecbey,  Voyage  to  the  Pa>cifie;  Rose,  Beiee  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai, 
und  dein  Coipiachen  Meere ;  Wrangel,  JUite  Idngt  der  NordkiUtevon 
Siberien  und  auf  dem  Eiem/eere^  and  Statiatiiche  und  Ethnogr, ;  Nach- 
richten  aber  die  Ruuizclun  Besiftungen  in  Nord  America;  London 
Qeogi'aphical  Journal,  vol.  viiL) 

SIBOURRE.    [Ptb^nebs,  Basses] 

SICILIES,  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO,  is  the  title  of  an  Italian 
monarchy,  which  comprises  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  being 
nearly  one-third  of  coutiuental  Italy,  and  also  the  island  of  Sicily.  It 
is  the  'largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Italian  States.  The  area  and 
population  are  as  follows : — 


Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population  in  1851. 

Continental  Territory  .        •        • 
Island  of  Sicily       .        .        •    • 

32,475 
10.530 

6,612,892 
2,091,580 

Total        •        .        .        • 

43,011 

8,704,472 

In  administrative  language  the  continental  territoriea  are  styled 
'  Dominj  di  quk  del  Faro  *  ('  Dominions  on  this  side  the  Strait  of 
Messina'),  while  Sicily  is  designated  'Dominj  di  Ik  del  Faro' 
('  Dominions  beyond  the  Strait  of  Messina ').  Writers  also  use  the 
denomination  of  Sicilia  Citeriore  and  Sicilia  Ulteriore,  the  designation 
having  reference  to  Naples,  the  capital.  A  geographical  and  statistical 
account  of  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  is  given  under  Naplks, 
Kingdom  of,  and  Sicily  ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  is  given  under 
Naples,  City,  and  at  the  end  of  Sicily. 

SICILY,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina,  from  the  coast  of  Calabria.  It  is  of 
triangular  form,  and  obtained  its  nncient  name  Trinacria  from  its  three 
principal  promontories: — Lily bacum, now  Capo  Boco,  the  most  western 
point,  which  is  about  90  miles  distant  from  Cape  Bon  on  the  coast  of 
Tunis;  Pelorus,  now  Capo  di  Faro,  the  north-eastern  angle,  which 
faces  the  rock  of  Scylla,  3  miles  distant  on  the  Calabrian  coast ;  and 
Pachynus,  now  Cape  Pa^saro,  the  south-east  point,  which  is  60  miles 
from  the  island  of  Malta.  The  length  of  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  island,  not  including  the  windings  of  the  coast,  is  about 
175  miles  each ;  and  that  of  the  eastern  side  is  about  115  mile«.  The 
area  is  10,536  square  niles  according  to  the  latest  official  returns,  and 
the  population  at  the  census  of  1851  amounted  to  2,091,580.  In  the 
article  Sardeona,  it  is  stated  that  the  island  of  Sardinia  is,  according 
to  some,  greater,  according  to  others,  less  than  Sicily ;  the  true  area 
of  Sardinia  is  very  nearly  9300  square  miles,  so  that  the  island  of 
Sicily  exceeds  it  in  area  by  about  1200  square  miles. 

A  number  of  mountain-groups  extend  across  the  island  from  east 
to  west,  bearing  various  names ;  the  Mounts  Pelorias,  or  Dinamari, 
between  Melazzo  and  Taormina,  which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Apennines  of  Calabria;  the  Hersei  Montes,  farther  west;  the 
Kebrodes,  now  Monti  Madonia,  south  of  Cefalii  and  Termini,  the 
highest  summit  of  which,  near  the  town  of  Polizzi,  is  said  to  be 
6000  feet  high;  the  Cratas,  the  ramifications  of  which  extend  to 
Palermo,  and  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  which  is  that  of  Calata- 
mauro,  near  Corleone ;  and,  lastly,  Mount  San  Qiuliano,  the  ancient 
Eryx.  These  mountains  are  much  nearer  to  the  northern  than  to 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  longest  water-courses  are  consequently  on 
the  south  side  of  them.  Toward  the  centre  of  the  island  are  the 
limestone  mountains  of  Enna,  now  Castrogiovanni,  about  3000  feet 
high,  and  Mount  Artisino,  which  is  still  higher ;  both  of  these  are 
ofifdets  of  the  Nebrodes  ridges :  and  farther  south  the  lower  groups  of 
the  mountains  of  Koto,  formed  of  tertiary  rocks^  extending  to  Cape 


Passaro;  and  the  hills  of  Modica,  the  Hybla  Minor  of  the  ancienta. 
Few  summits  in  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  ^tna,  exceed  4000  feet 
in  height  Towards  the  eastern  coast  rises  the  detached  group  of 
iEtna,  which  occupies  an  area  nearly  90  milea  in  circumference  :  the 
highest  summit  of  JStna  is  10,617  feet  above  the  sea.  [£tna.]  At 
the  southern  base  of  ^tna  lies  the  plain  of  Catania,  the  largest  in 
the  island.  There  are  smaller  plains  along  the  southern  coast^  near 
Alicata,  Terranova,  Marsala,  and  at  Melazzo  on  the  northern  coast ; 
but  the  laiger  part  of  the  surface  of  the  island  consists  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  The  northern  ooast  is  generally  high,  the  mountains 
in  many  places  coming  close  to  the  sea*  Few  of  the  rivers  are 
perennial.  Of  these  few  the  principal  are,  the  Giaretta,  or  Simethus, 
which  flows  eastward  through  the  plain  of  Catania ;  the  Fiume  Salso, 
the  ancient  Himera,  which  flows  southward,  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Alicata;  and  the  Belice,  or  Hypsa,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near 
ScUnunte,  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  Most  of  the  rest  are 
torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer,  but  swelling  into  formidable 
floods  in  the  rainy  season. 

Most  of  the  mountains  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages  stripped 
of  their  ancient  forests,  and  they  now  present  a  naked  and  barren 
appearance;  The  sides  of  JBtna  however  are  still  covered  with  fine 
forests  of  oaks,  beach,  maple,  birch,  fir,  and  magnificent  chestnut- 
trees.  A  few  other  forests  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  island, 
the  principal  being  that  of  Caronia,  near  the  northern  coast ;  that  of 
Capellaro,  south  of  Palermo ;  the  woods  near  Castelvetrano,  on  the 
southern  coast ;  and  the  forest  of  Qiummia,  west  of  Caltsgirane.  The 
mineral  productions  of  Sicily  consist  of  copper  and  silver,  which  were 
once  worked,  but  are  now  abandoned ;  cinnabar,  sulphur,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  especially  near  San  Cataldo,  Galati,  Butera, 
Bifara,  Tavara,  and  Montegrande,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
export  from  Alicata,  Qirgenti,  and  Palma. 

Sicily  seems  to  contain  no  iron.  Marble,  alabaster,  and  other  kinds 
of  fine  stones  are  found  in  abundance.  Amber  is  found  near 
Catania.  There  is  rock  salt  near  Castrogiovanni,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  salt  consumed  or  exported  is  sea-salt,  which  is  made  in 
extensive  salterns  along  the  coast,  especially  near  Trapani,  Marsala, 
and  Agosta.  The  exported  salt  is  mostly  put  on  board  Baltic  or 
Norway  traders. 

Sicily  has  few  lake&  The  Lake  of  Lentini,  so  called  from  the  town 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancieut  Qreek  city  of  Leontini,  which 
stood  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake,  lies  near  the  east  coast 
between  Catania  and  Syracuse.  It  is  of  considerable  extent^  about  12 
miles  in  circumference,  but  stagnant^  shallow,  and  insalubrious.  It 
abounds  with  fish.  The  plain  northward  from  Lentini,  now  called  the 
Plain  of  Catania,  is  the  ancient  Leontinus  Campus,  celebrated  for  its 
luxuriant  fertility.  An  ancient  tradition  fixes  the  abode  of  the  Laestry- 
gones  in  this  plain.  The  Lake  of  Perguea,  near  Castrogiovanni,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  about  4  miles  jound.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Lake  Pergtu  mentioned  in  ancient  tradition  of  the  abduction  of 
Prosperine  by  Pluto.  There  is  a  small  lake  near  Handazzo  at  the 
northern  foot  of  ^tna ;  and  another  called  Cantarro  near  the  coast 
of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  a  few  miles  from  Castel-Vetrano. 

The  sea  around  the  coast  of  Sicily  abounds  with  fish  of  various 
sorts,  but  the  most  productive  fisheries  are  those  of  the  migi*ating 
fish,  the  sardine,  aud  tunny.  Most  of  the  fish  are  consumed  in  Sicily 
and  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  com  is  said  to  occupy  about  one-half  of  the 
tilled  land.  The  best  wheat  is  that  of  Termini.  Corn  was  formerly 
dear  in  the  sea-port  towns,  owing  to  the  wont  of  roads  iu  the  interior. 
The  lower  classes,  especially  in  the  interior,  eat  barley  bread.  Indian- 
corn  and  beans  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  Wine  is  made  in 
abundance,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  The  white 
wines  of  Marsala,  Castel-Vetrano,  Catania,  and  Bronte  are  exported  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  amarena  of  Agosta  and  the  muscat  of  Syra- 
cuse are  fine  dessert  wines.  The  red  wine  of  Faro  is  a  good  common 
wine.  Sicilian  wine  is  exported  to  England,  Germany,  Spanish 
America,  and  Brazil.  The  distillery  of  brandy  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported  to 
South  America,  as  well  ss  tartar,  both  white  aud  red.  Dried  msins, 
called  zibib,  are  exported  from  Messina  and  other  ports.  Messina  is 
the  dep6t  for  the  currants  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  of  which  about  12,000 
barrels  are  yearly  exported. 

Olive-oil  of  an  inferior  quality  is  produced  chiefly  sdong  the  northern 
coast.  The  oil  of  Tusa  and  Cefalh  is  considered  the  best  Olive- 
plantations  might  easily  be  spread  all  over  Sicily.  Linseed-oil  is  made 
at  Catania,  and  along  the  southern  coast  Lemons  and  oranges  are 
plentiful  and  fine,  and  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities ;  but 
much  of  the  fruit  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  manufacture  of 
citric  acid,  and  essences  of  lemon,  citron,  orange,  anise-seed,  lavender, 
rosemary,  and  bergamot,  constitutes  another  branch  of  industry. 
Silk,  a  staple  article  of  Sicilian  produce,  is  sold  to  French  and  Swiss 
manufacturers.  The  silk  of  Foria  is  the  best ;  and  next  to  it  is  the 
silk  of  Plana,  Rametta,  and  San  l^irtina  Messina  is  the  great  mart 
for  silk. 

Liquorice-juice  is  made  chiefly  at  Catania,  Pat^  and  Palermo,  and 
exported  to  England  and  the  north  of  Euix)pe,  where  it  is  employed  in 
brewing.  The  pods  of  the  carob-tree,  which  grows  wild  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  are  exported  to  Trieste,  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa : 
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they  are  chiefly  used  as  forage  for  horses.  Maon%  which  is  an  exuda* 
tion  of  the  sweet  sap  of  the  omus  (a  species  of  ash  which  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  Sicily)  ia  procured  by  making  vertical  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  Almonds  and  pistachio-nuts  also  are  largely 
exported  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Suooach  is  exported 
chiefly  to  England.  The  best  sumach  is  that  of  Alcamo  and  Trapani. 
Kid-i&ins  and  lamb-skins,  both  dressed  and  undressed,  are  shipped 
from  Messina  to  Germany  and  England.  The  other  articles  of  Sicilian 
produce  are — ^rice,  nuts,  walnuts,  dried*figs,  cantharides,  honey,  wax, 
from,  soda,  and  cotton,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  sugar-cane  (eannamele),  which  was  once  extensiyely  cultivated  in 
Sicily,  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  The  above  list  of  products  shows 
the  great  natural  capabilities  of  the  island. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  mostly  poor,  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  artificial  grasses,  and  to  their  being  neglected  and  left  in  the  fields 
without  stabUog.  Sheep  are  numerous,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  improving  the  breed,  and  the  wool  is  bad.  Cheese  is  made 
from  ewes'  milk.  Goats  are  in  many  places  preferred  to  sheep.  The 
government  has  established  a  stud  of  foreign  stallions  to  improve  the 
brsed  of  horses.  Wolves  are  common  in  the  mountains  and  forests, 
and  snakes  in  the  low  plains. 

The  population  is  distributed  very  unequally  over  the  surfM^  of 
the  island.  The  coasts,  especially  the  northern  and  eastern,  are  thickly 
atudded  with  towns,  whilst  the  central  part  of  the  island  is  compa- 
ratively uninhabited.  The  tract  between  Messina  and  Catania  is  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  island,  whilst  in  the  west  the  tract  between 
Alcamo  and  Trapani  is  almost  a  desert.  The  mountains  are  generally 
uninhabited.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  g^reater  resources  for  in- 
dustry afforded  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  serve  to  explain  this 
inequality. 

Sicily  was  formerly  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  called  VallL 
1.  Val  di  Mazzara,  which  comprised  the  western  pert  of  the  island ; 
its  eastern  boundary  very  nearly  coinciding  with  the  northern  and 
southern  ffimera,  which  both  rise  in  the  Madonia  Mountains,  and 
flow — the  former  northward,  under  the  name  of  Fiwne  Orcmde,  into 
the  sea  between  Cefalu  and  Termini,  the  latter  southward,  under  the 
name  of  Fiwne  StUto — ^into  the  sea  at  Alicata.  The  Fiume  Salso  has 
brackish  waters  after  itsi  junction  with  a  small  stream  that  flows  from 
the  salt-mines  of  Caltanisetta,  and  has  obtained  its  name  from  this 
circumstance.  2.  Val  di  Denume,  which  comprises  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  island,  as  far  south  as  the  SimsBthus,  or  Giaretta,  including 
the  region  of  ^tna.  3.  Val  di  Noto,  which  comprised  all  the  rest  of 
the  isUnd  between  the  Salso  and  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Giaretta,  which  passes  San  Filippo  d'Aigyro. 

The  island  is  now  divided  into  seven  provinces,  the  area,  subdivi- 
sions, and  population  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 


FroTinces. 

Area  in 
8q.  Miles. 

Dis. 
tricts. 

Com- 
munes. 

72 
116 
81 
45 
41 
21 
31 

Population  la 
1851. 

Palermo    . 

Mewina        .        •    . 
Ctttanla     .        •        • 
Girgenli       .        •    • 
Noto         .        .        • 
Trapani        .        •    • 
CaltaniseUa 

1984 
1386 
1761 
1375 
1482 
1358 
1190 

4 
4 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 

514,717 
849,484 
879,991 
245,974 
287,814 
182,809 
180,791 

ToUl          .     .     1    10,536 

22 

407 

2,001,580 

The  government  of  the  island  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  geneml- 
governor,  who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  Each 
province  has  its  own  Intendente,  or  civil  governor ;  each  district  its 
Sottintendente,  or  subprefect ;  and  each  commune  its  Sindaco,  or 
mayor,  as  iu  the  continental  dominions.  ^Naples,  voL  iiL  col.  907.] 
For  judicial  purposes  the  provinces  are  divided  into  judicatures,  each 
having  a  judge  of  first  instance  for  criminal  and  police  matters.  In 
the  htrad  town  of  each  province  is  a  collegiate  court  for  civil  suits. 
There  is  a  *  Gran  Corte  Civile,'  or  High  Court  of  Appeal,  iu  each  of 
the  three  principal  cities,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania,  and  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  at  Palermo.  For  scientific  instruction  there  are  three 
universities,  Palermo,  Medsina,  and  Catania;  and  21  colleges  in  the 
various  provincial  towns.  There  is  an  institute  for  female  education 
at  Palermo ;  naval  schools  at  Palermo,  Termini,  Cefalii,  and  Messina ; 
a  veterinary  school  at  Palermo,  and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
same  city. 

Elementary  instruction  is  much  neglected ;  some  elementary  schools 
exist  in  the  towns,  but  few  in  the  rural  communes.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  is  illiterate. 

The  relii^ion  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  eccle- 
siastical establishment  consists  of  three  archbishops — Palermo,  Mon- 
reale,  and  Messina;  11  bishops — Siracusa,  Mazzora,  Cefalii,  Patti, 
Nicosia,  Piazza,  Gerace,  Girgenti,  Caltagirone,  Catania,  and  Lipari; 
13  abbacies,  and  about  30,000  secular  priests.  The  regular  clergy 
consists  of  7591  individuals,  including  lay  brothers,  distributed 
among  658  convents,  of  which  409  are  possessed  of  property,  and 
249  are  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Sicily  having  remained  undisturbed 
by  revolution  or  French  invasion,  the  property  of  the  convents  has 
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remained  untouched.  There  are  colonies  of  Greek  or  Epirote  origin, 
which  have  retained  the  Eastern  ritual,  but  acknowledge  the  Pope  as 
their  spiritual  head,  being  of  what  is  called  United  Greeks,  who  are 
Catholics  in  faith,  but  use  the  Greek  rituaL  The  head  of  the  Greek 
clergy  resides  in  Messina,  and  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Messina. 

The  govemor>general  represents  the  king's  person,  and  is  often  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  He  has  under  him  a  secretary  of  state ; 
but  all  important  matters  are  referred  to  a  section  of  the  council  of 
state  sitting  at  Naples,  which  section  is  specially  ooncemed  with  the 
affiurs  of  Sicily. 

Sicily  is  not  burthened  with  the  oonscription.  Recruits  for  the 
army  are  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  permanent  force 
kept  in  the  island  consists  in  ordinary  times  of  6000  men.  The 
principal  garrisons  are  those  of  Palermo,  Messina^  Syracuse,  Trapani* 
Agosta,  and  Melazxo.  There  was  formerly  a  rund  police,  called 
'armigeri,'  chained  with  the  care  of  keeping  the  roads  clear  from 
outlaws;  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  gendarmes.  The  present 
king,  Ferdinand  II.,  opened  several  carriage-roads  throughout  the 
island.  During  a  visit  to  the  island  previous  to  1840,  he  abolished 
every  renmant  of  feudality,  setting  the  example  himself  by  renoundng 
several  feudal  duties  and  fees.  He  also  ordered  the  demesne  lands 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  rural  population. 

The  manufactories  of  Sicily  are  unimportant.  Cotton-doth  is 
manufactured  at  Messina,  Catania,  Palermo,  and  Caltagirone ;  silks  at 
Palermo,  Catania*  and  Nicolosi;  leather  at  Messina;  gloves,  soap, 
artificial  flowers,  and  paper,  at  Palermo;  coral  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  is  wrought  at  TraponL  Sicilian  vessels,  mostly  coasters,  amount 
to  about  1400,  besides  fishing-boats.  The  foreign  trade  of  Sicily  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  Genoese,  Austrian,  French,  and  Spanish  ships. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sicily  are  .'—Palermo,  Mbssina,  Catania, 
Straousx,  Agosta,  Trapani,  and  Girqsnti.  Among  the  inferior 
towns,  the  following  deserve  notice: — Melazzo,  Patti,  Taormina, 
Castro  Reale,  and  Randazzo,  noticed  underMnssiNA ;  Termini,  Cefalh, 
Corleone,  Monreale,  and  Carini,  noticed  under  Palermo  ;  Caltagirone, 
Nicosia,  Aci  Reale,  Patem6,  Ademo,  and  San  Filippo  d' Argyro,  noticed 
under  Catania;  Sclacca,  Castronovo,  Bivona,  and  Aragona,  noticed 
under  Girgenti;  and  Marsala,  Alcamo,  and  Alioata,  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads. 

The  other  towns  which  deserve  notice  are : — Cattehetrano,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Entella,  in  the  west  psirt  of  the  island,  with  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  in  a  romantic  situation  on  a  hill  in  the  province  of 
Trapani :  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus  are  a  few  miles  south  of 
Castdvetrono,  near  the  sea-coast.  Mazzara,  capital  formerly  of  the 
Val  di  Mazzara,  is  situated  in  87°  40'  N.  kt,  12"  84'  53"  E.  long.,  on 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salemi,  about  10  miles  S.E.  from 
Marsala,  and  the  same  distance  west  of  Castelvetrano,  and  has  10,000 
inhabitants.  CaUanizdta,  a  town  with  above  20,000  inhabitants,  a 
cathedral,  and  numerous  churches  and  convents,  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Salso.  CaltabdloUa,  on 
a  hill  north  of  Sciacca,  near  the  80uth*west  coasts  has  about  7000 
inhabitants.  Oattrogiovanni,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  near  the 
site  of  the  andent  Ehma,  stands  on  a  lofty  hill  of  very  difficult  access, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  86  miles  W.  from  Catania  and  N.E. 
from  Gii^gento.  Terranova,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gela,  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  river  Terranova,  has  about  9000 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea.  Modica,  in 
the  south  of  the  island,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Syracuse,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  districts  in  all  Sicily ;  it  has  numerous 
churches  and  convents,  and  about  24,000  inhabitants.  The  finest 
cattle  in  Sicily,  the  finest  wool,  and  the  best  cheese  and  butter,  are 
produced  on  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Modica.  East  of  Modica,  on 
a  hill  near  the  coast,  is  Noto,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Noto,  with 
a  college,  a  rich  collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Moorish  coin*,  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  an  hospital,  and  about  18,000  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  com,  wine,  and  oiL  Piazza,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  interior, 
18  miles  N.  from  Terranova,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  halfway  between  Costrogiovanni  and  Caltagirone.  Castellamnusre, 
on  the  gulf  of  that  name  on  the  north-western  coast^  between  Palermo 
and  Trapani,  has  a  strong  castle  and  large  granaries :  it  is  noticed 
under  Castellammarb.  fkUemi,  a  fortified  town,  situated  on  a  hill  in 
the  west  part  of  the  island,  16  miles  S.  from  Castellammare,  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Halieya,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Both  names  of  this  town  are  derived  from  the  salt  springs  near  it. 
Lentini,  tbe  ancient  Leontini,  has  6000  inhabitants  and  some  good 
buildings ;  but  the  sir  is  considered  unhealthy  in  summer.  Oarlentini, 
a  little  south  of  the  preceding,  has  4000  inhabitauts.  Ocj-aci,  in  the 
mountains,  north-west  of  Nicosia,  has  4000  inhabitants.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  other  towns  of  less  note.  Sicily  hss  many 
towns  containing  above  three  thousand  inhabitants,  as  the  popula- 
tion live  chiefly  in  towns,  and  not  in  cottages  dispersed  about  the 
countiy. 

The  small  islands  belonging  to  Sicily  are— I.  The  group  of  the 
Lipari  Islands. 

II.  The  group  of  the  Trapani  Islands,  anciently  called  ^atez,  and 
lying  opposite  the  promontories  of  Drepanum  (Trapani)  and  Lily- 
bseum.  Favignana,  the  ancient  ^gusa,  about  16  miles  from  the  main- 
land of  Sidlv,  is  18  miles  in  circumference  :  it  has  good  anchorage- 
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(iroand  for  large  vesseli,  and  a  strong  castle;  Favignana  has  good 
pestnrfis  and  copious  springs.  A  number  of  sbeep  are  reiired  on 
this  island,  whicli  is  tlio  largest  of  the  group,  and  the  surrounding 
sea  abounds  with  fish.  The  woods  contain  hares  and  deer.  Maretimo, 
originally  called  Hiera,  and  afterwards  Maritima  from  its  standing 
farthest  out  at  sea,  is  11  miles  in  circuit,  and  25  miles  firom  the  coast; 
it  is  rocky  and  naked,  and  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep :  wild  thytne 
grows  in  abundance,  and  supplies  nourishment  for  swarms  of  bees. 
It  has  a  strong'  casUe,  which  is  used  as  a  prison  for  state  prisoners. 
ZevangOf  the  ancient  Budnna^  north  of  Favignana,  and  about  10  miles 
distant  from  the  point  of  Trapani,  is  8  milra  in  circuit,  and  has  some 
good  pastures.  The  group  comprises  some  smaller  rocky  islands, 
dangerous  to  navigators,  among  which  are  the  two  Formiche,  and 
Sooglio  di  Mezzo,  between  Levanzo,  Favignana,  and  the  mainland. 
The  iBgates  are  celebrated  in  hiitory  for  the  great  naval  victory 
gained  by  the  Romans  (B.a  241)  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  towards 
Uie  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  There  is  a  group  of  small  islands 
south-east  of  Favignana  and  near  Cape  Lilybssum,  one  of  which, 
San  PantiUeOf  ia  the  ancient  Motyct,  onoe  a  settlement  of  the 
Phcenioians,  and  afterwards  a  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  elder.  There  are  some  fragments  of 
the  walls  and  gateways  of  the  ancient  city.  The  island  is  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  round ;  it  is  barren  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen. 
Outside  San  Pantaleo  lies  a  group  of  low  rocky  islets  called  Stagnone. 
Motya  was  in  ancient  times  connected  with  Sicily  by  a  causeway. 

III.  The  island  of  Ustica,  40  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Palermo,  is  about 
11  miles  in  circumference;  the  surface  is  hilly;  it  oontaina  many 
olive  and  other  trees,  and  large  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  as  well  as 
aepulcbres  and  other  traces  of  ancient  colonisation.  tJstica  was  for 
centuries  deserted,  owing  to  the  island  being  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  until  the  year  1759,  when  a  fresh  colony 
was  sent  to  it,  with  a  garrison*  and  several  small  forts  were  built :  the 
population  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition.    [Palermo.] 

lY.  The  island  of  PanteUaaria^  the  ancient  Cbssjfra,  is  situated 
between  the  south-west  coast  of  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Tunis,  east  of 
Cape  Bon,  from  which  it  is  about  44  miles  distant  It  is  60  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  south  of  Mazzara.  Pantellaria  is 
about  86  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  pro- 
duces the  vine  and  the  olive,  cotton,  pulse,  fruits,  and  pasture,  but 
Httle  com.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  5000,  are  remarkably 
industrious.  The  island  ha3  several  creeks  with  good  anchorage- 
ground.  An  herb  called  oraeglia,  which  grows  on  the  island,  is  used 
for  dyeing.  There  is  a  warm  soapy  spring,  which  is  used  for  bleaching 
and  scouring  linen,  and  other  mineral  springs.  A  oopioos  spring  in 
the  middle  of  the  island  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  drinkable 
water.  There  is  a  town,  with  several  churches,  and  a  castle  with  a 
garrison  sent  from  Sicily. 

y.  South  of  Pantellaria,  towards  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  are  the  two 
uninhabited  islands  of  Linosa  and  Lamptdoia,  Linosa,  which  is  ^e 
smaller,  is  destitute  of  water,  but  Lampedosa  has  a  good  spring  and 
good  anchorage-ground,  and  a  soil  capable  of  cultivation;  it  was 
once  inhabited.  Lampedosa  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Sicilian 
family.  The  crown  of  Sicily  used  to  receive  feudal  homage  from  the 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  Malta,  that  isUnd,  as  well  as  Qozo, 
having  formerly  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Sicily. 

The  best  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  are  those  of  Messina  and 
Syracuse,  which  are  perfectly  safe.  The  ports  of  Palermo,  Agosta, 
and  Trapani  are  next  in  importanoe.  But  the  southern  coast  is 
destitute  of  harboura ;  that  of  Qirgenti  is  only  fit  for  small  craft,  and 
therefore  this  coast  is  dreaded  by  Mediterranean  sailors. 

The  ancient  Sicilian  population  was  formed  out  of  a  mixture  of 
various  nations,  Sicani,  Siceli,  and  Greek  colonists.  There  was  also 
an  admixture  of  Punic  blood,  and  afterwards  of  Roman  and  Cam- 
panian.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Kmpire,  the  Byzantine  Qieeki 
remained  masters  of  the  island,  till  the  Sancens  came,  and  the  Arab 
and  Moorish  race  remained  in  Sicily  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Then  came  the  Normans,  and  after  them  the  Aragonese  or  Spaniards, 
who  gained  a  lasting  footing  in  the  country.  From  all  these  races  the 
actual  Sicilians  are  derived,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  indi- 
genous Sicilian  and  the  Greek  and  Punic  blood  axe  the  three  pre- 
ponderating elements.  Accordingly  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  complexion  and  appearance  among  the  inhabitants.  The  Sicilians 
are  generally  dark,  and  yet  we  sometimes  see  complexions  as  fair  as 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Unless  bent  down  by  poverty  or  disease,  the 
Sicilian  exhibita  a  spare  but  muscular  and  ereot  form,  lively  dark  eyes, 
great  elasticity  of  limb,  and  quickness  of  motion.  He  is  shrewd, 
quick-sighted,  and  very  imitative.  Although  the  dimate  and  the 
state  of  society  incline  him  to  indolence,  he  is  more  easily  roused 
into  activity  than  the  Neapolitan,  and  is  more  capable  of  perseverance. 
The  Sicilian  women  are  handsome,  and  amorous ;  and  their  counte- 
nances often  exhibit  a.  strong  admixture  of  Greek  features.  The 
Sicilian  oral  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Italian,  and  as  such  is  noticed 
under  the  head  Italt.  The  modem  Sicilian  dialect  can  boast  of  Meli, 
a  lyric  poet  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  countryman  Theocritus. 

History. — The  legends  of  the  Greeks  speak  of  the  giants,  Cyclops, 
and  Leestrygonians,  who  inhabited  Sicily  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  Sicani  are  next  mentioned,  who  are  said  by  some 
to  have  been  Iberians.    (Thucyd.,  vi.  2.)    Other  writers  ooxiaider  the 


Sicani  to  be  aborigines  of  Sicily.  (Dlodorus,  v.  2.)  The  island  is 
sometimes  called  Sicania,  from  theoL  The  Siculi  next  came  from 
Italy,  and  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  about  300  years  before 
the  Greeks  made  any  settlement  in  the  island.  The  Siculi  drove  the 
Sicani  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  Sioelia.  (Thuoyd.,  vL  2.)  They  built  Zande,  Agyra, 
Enna,  Erbeesus,  and  Hybhi.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have 
oolonised  Paoormus,  Soksis,  and  Motya.  Then  came  the  Elymni, 
who  are  said  to  have  built  Elyma,  Entella,  and  Egesta.  In  the  year 
B.a  750  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Eubooa,  and  Megarians,  led  by 
the  Athenian  Thudes,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  built  the 
town  of  Naxos.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  Corinthians  and 
other  Doriana  laid  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  About  ii.a  712  a 
party  of  Bhodians  and  Cretans  built  Gela  on  the  southern  coast  In 
course  of  time  a  colony  from  Gela  built  Agrigentum,  aind  the  Syrsr 
ousans  oolonised  Camarina.  A  colony  of  Megarians  settled  at  Hybla, 
and  afterwards  built  Selinus,  &o.  651.  Colonies  from  Zande  founded 
MylsB  and  Himera.  The  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  prinoes.  Hippocrates, 
tyrant  of  Gela,  about  B.a  495  defeated  the  Siculi,  took  Naxos  and 
Leontlni,  and  obliged  the  Syracusans  to  give  up  Camarina.  Having 
joined  Anaxilae,  tyrant  of  Rhogium,  they  surprised  Zande,  and  shared 
the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilas  then  invited  a  party  of  Mes- 
senians  to  colonise  Zande.  The  tyrant  Phalaris,  B.a  565-550,  extended 
and  consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentum.  About  60  years  later 
Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Ue  ndsed  most  of  the  splendid 
buildings  of  Agrigentum,  and  he  conquered^  Himera,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Agrigentum  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  island. 
Theron  and  his  son-in-law,  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  together  defeated 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  480. 

Between  b.o.  452  and  440,  Sicily  was  distracted  by  an  internal  war 
between  the  Siculi,  led  by  their  king  or  chief  Deucetius,  and  the 
states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse.  It  terminated  with  the  destruction 
of  Trinaoria,  a  stronghold  of  the  Siculi,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  near  Palica,  east  of  Caltagirone^  and  on  the  western  border  of 
the  great  plain  of  Catania.  The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Leontlni. 
This  was  a  war  of  races :  the  Doric  cities  taking  part  with  Syracuse, 
and  the  Chalddic  cities  with  the  Leontint  The  latter,  being  the 
weakest,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance.  The  first  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily  took  place  &a  427,  but  it  led  to  no  decisive 
result  A  new  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus  led  to  the  second 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.o.  415,  which  terminated  fatally  for 
the  Atheniana.  [StbagubB.]  The  Egestans,  being  left  at  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led  to  the 
second  invasion  of  Sidly  by  the  Carthaginians  (b.o.  409),  who,  onder 
the  command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took  and  plundered  Selinus, 
which  never  afterwards  recovered.  The  Siculi  of  the  interior  having 
joined  the  Carthaginians,  their  united  forces  took  and  destroyed 
Himera  240  years  after  its  foundation.  The  Carthaginians  next 
attacked  the  powerful  city  of  Agrigentum,  and  after  a  long  siege  took 
and  destroyed  it  in  B.a  406.    [AaBiaEKTOM.] 

The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily,  where  they  remained  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  Syracuse  was 
the  only  city  that  effectually  opposed  Carthage  and  prevented  its 
dominion  extending  over  the  whole  island.  After  a  succeasioa  of 
wars  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  a  treaty  was  concluded  about 
B.C.  340,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  possession  of  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  the  river  Halycus  (now  the  Platani),  which  enters 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Bianco,  18  miles  W.  from  Girgenti, 
forming  the  boundary  of  their  dominions  on  that  side,  but  they 
retained  the  city  of  Heradea  Minoa,  on  the  left  of  the  river  at  its 
mouth.  Lilybssum  in  the  south,  Eryx  in  the  west  (on  Mount  Eryx, 
6  miles  from  Drepanum),  and  Panormus  in  the  north,  were  the 
principal  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  flourished  by 
commerce.  The  other  towns  formed  a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  was 
the  head.  Timoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  colonies  to  repeople  Agri- 
gentum, Agyra,  Gda,  and  other  places  which  had  been  devastated 
during  the  war. 

The  Carthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  dissensions  between 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  to  interfere  as  mediators,  when,  in  reward 
for  their  mediation,  they  secured  an  extension  of  territory  to  the 
river  Himera.  A  war  broke  out  between  Syracuse  and  Ccurthage 
about  B.a  310,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  under  Carthage, 
voL  ii.,  col  363.  I^rrhus,  son-in-law  of  Agathocles,  came  and  drove 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybasum, 
which  he  could  not  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Sicily  to  its  own 
dissensions  and  the  mercy  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Syracuse,  in  this  emergency,  elected  Hiero  for  its  commauder,  who 
began  by  attacking  the  Mamertiues  in  Messana.  The  Mamertiues 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  took  possession  of  the 
citadel.  The  Mamertiues  however  revolted  against  their  new  allies, 
and  called  in  the  liomaos  to  assist  them  against  both  Hiero  and  tho 
Cai-thaginians.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  first  Punic  war,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  llomans  succeeded  the  Carthaginians  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  west  of  Sicily — Hiero  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining 
possession  of  the  eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome.  During  the  second 
Punic  war  the  Romans  took  Syracuse,  and  became  masters  of  the 
whole  island   which  they  administered  as  a  province  under  a  praetor. 
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The  oppmsion  of  one  of  its  pnotora  Yerros  reduced  the  island  almost 
to  a  barren  waste,  and  hit  robberies  stripped  the  towns  of  all  their 
wealth  and  works  of  srt 

Daring  the  wars  of  the  Triamvirate^  Sicily  was  for  a  time  in 
possession  of  Sextos  Pompeins,  who  wm  at  last  defeated  and  driren 
away  by  Ootanan.  After  his  sssnmption  of  sapreme  power.  Angastns 
restorsd  many  towns  of  Sbily  which  had  been  devastated  daring  the 
late  wars ;  he  sent  colonies  to  Taoromenium,  Catsna,  Thermae 
HimerenseSy  Centuript,  Flanormus,  Thermo  Selinuntiae,  Heracles, 
and  Syracuse.  Finding  the  extent  of  this  last  city  too  large  to 
be  filled  agsin»  he  contented  himself  with  ooloniring  the  island 
Ortygia,  which  has  oonstitaied  erer  since  the  modem  town  of 
Syraouae. 

Christianity  spread  early  into  the  island,  and  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  took  place  under  Nero.  In  the  Srd  century  of  our  SDra  we 
find  registered  the  names  of  bishops  of  PanormuSir 

About  A.D.  440  the  Vandals,  under  Qenserio,  landed  from  Africa  on 
tho  western  coast  of  Sicily  and  took  Lilybaam.  Theodorip,  the 
Qotbio  king  of  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  his  continental  dominions.  In 
the  year  584  Belisarius  reconquered  Sicily  for  the  emperor  Justinian ; 
and  the  island  continued  to  be  a  dependence  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  was  administered  by  a  goyemor  styled  '  Patrician,'  who  was  sent 
from  Constantinople. 

About  the  year  a.d.  826,  one  Eaphemius,  a  Bysantine  officer  who 
commanded  the  imperial  troops  in  Sicily,  fell  in  loTe  with  a  Sicilian 
maiden  of  noble  birth,  who  was  a  nun,  and  took  her  by  foroe  from  her 
convent.  Com|diaints  baring  been  laid  before  the  emperor,  Euphemius 
was  outlawed.  He  then  revolted^  and  defeated  the  pairidan  Photinus, 
but  not  being  strong  enough  to  withstsnd  the  imperisl  forces,  he 
aiiled  over  to  Africa  and  inrited  the  emir  of  Kairwan  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  the  island.  In  June  827  the  first  Samcen  expedition 
landed  in  Sicily,  took  Agrigentum  and  Minoa,  Messina  in  881,  and 
Panormus  in  &d6.  It  was  not  till  878  that  the  Saracens  took  Syracuse 
by  storm.  Soon  after  the  Santoens  of  Sicily  threw  off  their  depend- 
ence on  the  emirs  of  Kairwan ;  but  it  became  subject  to  the  fittimide 
kalif  £1  Mebad  in  910.  In  945  the  fatimide  kaUf  Al  liansur 
appointed  an  emir  as  permanent  and  hereditary  governor  of  Sicily, 
who  fixed  his  resdenoe  at  Panormus.  Under  the  rale  of  the  emirs 
Sicily  enjoyed  a  more  orderiy  goyemment  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity. Tauromenium,  the  Isst  hold  of  the  Byzantines,  wss  taken 
by  the  Saracens  in  962.  In  964  Nioephonis  Phocas  sent  a  strong 
armament  to  reooTcr  Sicily.  A  battle  took  place  near  Rometta,  in 
which  the  Saracens  totally  defeated  the  Byzantine  army,  with  the  loss 
of  10,000  men.  After  this  Sicily  was  governed  by  a  succession  of 
emirs,  nomioally  dependent  on  the  fatimide  kalifis.  In  1035  a  revolt 
broke  out  among  the  Sicilian  Saracens  sgainst  the  emir  El  Achal,  who 
was  killedy  and  his  brother  Bl  Hassan  was  driven  away.  In  every 
town  the  leading  Ssracens  assumed  the  local  power,  and  thus  Sicily 
became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  which  favoured  the  invasion  by  the 
Normana 

The  Saracens  never  formed  the  bulk,  nor  more  than  aboat  one- 
sixth,  of  the  population.  The  Christians  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  payicg  a  tribute,  like  other  conquered  subjects  in 
Mobamm^an  states;  but  they  had  no  political  rights,  and  were 
subjects  of  the  conquering  race. 

Of  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  existing  in  Sicily  the  most 
important  are  noticed  under  Stbaousi  and  AQRiaiimTM.  Tsormtna 
has  sn  ancient  theatre  in  tolerable  preservation.  Other  remains  of 
antiquity  ore  seen  at  Catania,  I^ntini,  Alicata,  Messina,  Hodica, 
Patemo,  and  Segeste,  or  Elgesta,  near  Trapani  The  antiquities  of 
Sicily  have  been  described  1^  Swinburne. 

The  Normans  first  entered  Sicily  as  auxiliaries  of  Maniaoes,  Katapan 
of  Apulia,  whom  they  aided  in  recovering  the  island  for  the  eastern 
emperors  from  the  Saracens  in  1037.  But  the  weakness  and  mid- 
management  of  the  Byzantine  rulers  throw  the  island  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  About  1060  Pope  Nicholas  II.  granted 
the  investiture  of  Sicily  to  Robert  Quiscanl,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  who  commenced  the  conquest  of  the  island  in  the  following 
year  by  taking  Messina.  In  1070,  aided  by  bis  brother  Roger,  he  took 
Palermo,  whi^  he  nuide  his  cspitaL  At  his  death  Robert  left  Sicily, 
with  the  exception  of  Palermo,  to  his*  brother  Count  Roger,  who 
drove  the  last  Saracen  garrison  in  Sicily  out  of  Noto,  and  assnmiHl 
the  title  of  Oreat  Count  of  Sicily.  Roger  introduced  the  feudsl  sys- 
tem in  the  towns  and  districts  which  he  had  taken  by  foroe  from  the 
Saracens ;  the  rest  of  the  country  was  considered  crown  domains,  the 
proprietors  of  which  remained  undisturbed  under  the  name  of 
*  allodialists,'  or  '  burgensatiei.'  He  instituted  the  Sicilian  psrliament, 
or  assembly  of  the  great  feudatories,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  who 
met  when  convoked  by  the  pf-iooe.  In  1091  he  sailed  to  Malta,  and 
obliged  the  Qalt,  or  Saracen  governor,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  count  of 
Sicily. 

Count  Roger  of  Sicily  died  in  1101,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Roger,  who,  in  reward  for  aidiog.his  cousin  Duke  William  of  Apulia 
against  his  refractory  vassals,  obtained  the  city  of  Palermo,  and  thus 
became  monarch  of  all  Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Duke  William  in  1127 
without  issue.  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  succeeded  after  much  opposition 
in  establishijjg  his  authority  over  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Salerno. 

In  the  year  1130  Count  Roger  assembled  a  parliament  at  Salerno, 


which  decided  that  he  should  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily.  This 
resolution  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Sicilian  parliament 
which  he  soon  sfter  convoked  at  Palermo ;  and  on  Chri<tmas-Day  ^f 
that  year  Roger  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo  by 
the  four  archbishops  of  Palermo,  Sslemo,  Capua,  and  Benevento.  He 
assumed  the  tiUe  of  'Rex  Sictlin,  Ducatus  Apulise,  Principatus 
OapusB.'  Pope  Innocent  IL,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  R^er*s  new 
dignity,  marched  with  troops  into  Campania,  but  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  in  1139  by  Roger,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect, 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them,  by 
which  the  Pope  granted  to  Roger  the  investiturs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  the  king  swearing  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  promising 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  About  the  pame  time,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  Sergius,  the  NeapoUUtDs  chose  Roger's  eldest  son 
fur  their  duke,  retaining  theu:  municipal  laws  and  liberties.  In  1140 
King  Roger  seized  that  part  of  Abruzzo  which  lies  between  the 
Pescara  and  the  Tronto,  and  thus  the  Sicilian  kingdom  attained  its 
compact  form  and  the  boundaries  which  it  has  retained  to  this  day. 
In  this  reign  the  silver  coin  called  a  ducat  was  first  coined,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced  into  Sicily. 

Roger  died  in  1154,  at  the  sge  of  59.  He  was  the  third  great  man 
of  his  £unlly.  Robert  Ghiiscard  and  Count  Roger  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  monarchy  by  their  conquests,  and  King  Roger  consolidated  the 
whole  into  a  regular  form,  made  a  body  of  laws,  and  established  an 
orderiy  system  of  administration. 

The  Norman  dynasty  ruled  over  Sicily  till  1194,  when  it  came  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Suabtan  dynasty,  in  the  person  of 
Frederick  IL,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  Vl.  and  Constance  the 
posthumous  daughter  of  King  Roger.  Frederick  wss  the  founder  of 
the  third  estate,  or  Commons,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  having  called  to 
sit  in  the  Sicilian  parliament  two  prud'hommes,  or  wise  men,  for 
every  demesne  town.  He  also  established  a  municipal  body  in  every 
oommune,  and  introduced  many  other  wise  reforms  into  his  states. 
Frederick  IL  died  in  1250.  Conrad  succeeded  him,  but  died  in  1254, 
leavmg  his  only  son  Conradin  two  years  of  age.  Manfred  a  natural 
son  of  Frsderick,  assumed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
Manfred  wss  crowned  king  at  Palermo  in  1258,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Parliament  on  the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Conradin.  At  the  battle 
of  Benevento,  fbught  in  1266,  Manfred  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  acknowledged  king  of  Sicily,  Apulia, 
Cslabria,  &c.  The  young  Conradin  led  an  expedition  m  1267  to 
recover  his  paternal  kmgdom;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Charies  of 
Aigou  at  Tsgliacoiso,  and  publicly  beheaded  at  Naples  in  1269. 

The  terrible  maassore  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  known  in  histoiy  as  the 
Sicilisn  vespers,  put  an  end  to  the  French  or  Anjevioe  rule  in  Sicily  in 
1282.  The  Sicilians  called  to  the  throne  Pedro,  king  of  Arsgon,  who  had 
married  Constance,  daughter  of  Manfred.  Charles  of  Anjou  retained 
the  continental  territories,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Naples.  Both 
styled  themselves  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  ussge  bc«an  {pndually  to 
prevail  at  Naples  of  calling  the  island  '  Sicily  ultra  pharum,'  and  the 
continental  territories  '  Sicily  citra  pharum.' 

The  islsnd  had  a  succession  of  Aragonese  kings  from  this  time  till 
1416,  when  Alfonso,  son  of  Ferdinand  (of  Aragon),  having  succeeded 
his  £sther  as  king  of  Arsgon  and  Sicily,  appointed  a  viceroy  to  govern 
Sicily.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  viceregal  government 
in  Sicily,  which  lasted,  with  a  few  short  intervals,  for  above  three 
centuries  (ti(l  1784),  to  the  great  disappointment  and  disadvantage  of 
the  Sicillana 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Charles  V.  resigned  his  daims  to  Spain, 
but  retained  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  MiUn,  and  by  the  express  inter- 
vention of  England,  Sicily  was  given  to  Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy, 
with  the  title  of  king.  Victor  Amadous  made  his  ingrsss  into  Palermo 
in  1714,  and  assembled  the  Sicilian  parliament  The  census  of  the 
isUnd  of  Sicily,  taken  at  this  time,  gave  a  return  of  1,153,000 
inhabitants,  of  which  Palermo  reckoned  120,000.  An  expedition  sent 
by  Cardinal  Alberoni  in  1718  took  Sicily  from  Victor  Amadeus,  but 
England  and  Austria  obligsd  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  island, 
and  by  a  new  arrangement  Sardinia  was  given  to  Victor  Amadeus  and 
Sicily  to  the  emperor  Charles.  Thus  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
united  under  a  foreign  crown. 

In  1734  a  new  war  having  broken  out  in  Europe  on  the  occasion  of 
the  disputed  succession  of  Poland,  Spain  undertook  to  reconquer 
both  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Infante  Don  Carlos  (Carlo  Borbone), 
son  of  Philip  V.,  marched  with  a  well-appointed  army  and  took 
Naples  from  the  Austrians.  He  then  proceeded  to  Sicily,  which  he 
also  oonquersd  after  some  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Philip  V. 
made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  son 
Don  Carlos  (who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies)  and 
his  heirs. 

Carlo  Borbone,  nnder  whom  the  country  enjoyed  peace,  and  a 
degree  of  prosperity  to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  for  centuries, 
having  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  VL  of  Spain  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  that  monarchy,  resigned  his  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  then  eight  years  old,  appointing  a  council 
of  regency  diving  his  minority.  The  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand, till  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  was  spent  in  forirarding 
the  system  begun  by  his  father.  He  married  in  1768  Maria  Carolina  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  sister  of  Marie  Antionetta 
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A  French  army  haviog  iavaded  the  kingdom  of  Nnples  in  1793, 
Ferdinand  and  his  court  escaped  to  Sicily.  In  the  foUowinsf  June  | 
the  troops  of  Ferdinand,  joined  to  a  large  Calabrian  nuUtia,  led  by 
cardinal  Rufib,  retook  the  capital  and  the  whole  kingdom,  and  Ferdi- 
nand returned  to  Naples.  In  1805  he  entered  secretly  into  a  coalition 
against  Napoleon,  wno  after  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  sent  Marshal 
Massena  against  Naples,  and  for  the  second  time  Ferdinand  took 
refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  remained  with  his  court  till  1815. 

In  1812,  a  new  repreaentatiye  constitution  upon  a  liberal  scale  was 
prochumed  in  Sicily.  The  parliament  of  1814  was  opened  by  the 
king  in  person,  but  after  its  dissolution  he  never  called  another.  In 
the  following  year,  after  the  defeat  of  Murat  by  the  Austrians,  king 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  legislation  and  administration  of  both  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  system.  Thus  the  Sicilian 
constitution  was  virtually  abolished. 

In  1818,  a  new  concordat  for  the  Two  Sicilies  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Pope.  But  a  revolt  broke  out  in  1820,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812  was  proclaimed,  and  a  united  parlia- 
ment convoked  for  Naples  and  Sicily.  Sicily  however,  ever  jealous  of 
its  nationality,  demanded  a  separate  parliament,  and  a  repeal  of  the 
union  effected  by  the  king.  The  Parliament  at  Naples  refused  to 
listen  to  this  demand,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Palermo, 
which  was  put  down  with  much  bloodshed.  In  1821  an  Austrian 
army  marched  upon  Naples,  the  constitution  was  abolished,  and  the 
king  restored  to  absolute  power.  Ferdinand  died  in  1825,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  who  died  in  1830.  The  present  king, 
Ferdinand  II.,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
commenced  his  reign  well,  introducing  many  reforms  in  the  finances, 
the  tariff,  and  the  personnel  of  the  administration.  An  attempt,  made 
by  the  Sicilians  in  1831-2  to  break  off  the  union  with  Naples,  was 
quickly  suppressed.  In  January  1837,  the  cholera  broke  out  with 
great  violence ;  a  fancy  seized  the  people  that  the  poor  were  poisoned  by 
the  physicians  at  the  command  of  the  government;  the  wealthy  took 
to  flighty  and  a  panic  seized  the  population  including  even  the  military. 
In  six  weeks  there  were  not  less  than  26,000  deaths  in  the  city  of 
Palermo  alone.  Pernicious  regulations  made  for  the  isolation  of 
infected  districts,  led  to  a  dearth  of  provisions  and  many  tumults. 
At  last  the  Palermitans,  roused  by  political  malcontents,  disarmed  the 
garrison,  deposed  the  viceroy  from  his  government^  and  broke  off  all 
connection  with  Naples;  the  palaces  were  plundered,  and  many 
physicians,  their  wives,  and  children  thrown  into  the  sea.  Similar 
scenes  took  place  in  Catania  (where  there  were  10,000  deaths),  in 
Syracuse,  and  other  places.  To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  anarchy, 
3000  Swiss  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Sonnenbei^;  and 
Del  Caretto,  chief  of  police,  landed  in  the  island  and  were  received 
without  opposition  into  the  disaffected  towns,  where,  while  the  pesti- 
lence was  mowing  down  the  people,  the  ringleaders  of  the  insur- 
rection were  executed  under  sentence  of  courts  martial.  By  a 
decree  dated  October  31,  1837,  the  separate  administration  of  the 
island  was  abolished,  the  ministerial  council  for  Sicilian  affairs  in 
Naples  was  suppressed,  the  island  declared  a  Neapolitan  province, 
and  public  offices  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  ordered  to  be 
filled  up  without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  candidates.  lu 
March  1838,  the  king  visited  the  island,  dissolved  the  courts  martial, 
and  granted  an  amnesty  which  excepted  only  the  ringleaders  iu  the 
late  commotions. 

The  arbitrary  interference  of  the  king  in  his  endeavour  to  check 
the  sulphur  trade  of  Sicily,  led  to  new  complications  and  humiliations. 
England  and  France  were  the  principal  customers  for  the  sulphur  of 
the  island;  but  in  1838  a  French  company  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  on  condition  that  the  yearly  consumption  should  be  reduced 
from  900,000  to  600,000  cantars  (150  lbs.  or  160  lbs.  each).  The 
English  government  protested  against  this  contract,  as  opposed  to  the 
iuterest  of  British  subjects,  and  as  the  protest  was  disregarded  an 
English  fleet  blockaded  the  coast  and  seized  many  Neapolitan  vessels. 
In  consequence  of  these  vigorous  measures  the  sulphur  contract  was 
cancelled,  and  the  trade  resumed  its  usuid  course. 

Few  events  of  importance  occurred  in  Sicily  for  several  years  after 
this.  There  was  but  little  symptom  of  discontent  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  all  its  privileges.  But  the  inspiriting  reforms  that  followed 
the  election  of  Pius  IX.  in  Central  Italy,  seemed  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians,  and  in  January  1848  the  island 
broke  out  into  a  blaze  of  insurrection.  Messina  led  the  way  (Jon.  6), 
Palermo  raised  the  insurrectionary  standard  on  the  12th,  and  on  the 
16th  had  established  a  native  provisional  government,  with  Ruggcro 
Settimo  as  one  of  its  chiefs.  A  royal  fleet,  under  the  Count  of  Aquila, 
the  king's  brother,  bombarded  the  town,  which  was  prepared  for 
defence.  ^  The  bombardment  and  several  attempts  at  negotiation 
having  failed,  the  king  granted  a  constitution  with  two  (Ambers 
and  the  usual  guarantees  on  the  10th  of  February.  A  parliament  met 
in  Palermo  in  April,  which  decreed  (April  15)  the  deposition  of  the 
king  and  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  king  occupied  with  revolutionary 
troubles  at  home  could  do  nothing  but  protest,  and  the  Sicilians  con- 
tinned  to  frame  their  constitution,  which,  monarchical  in  form,  wtm 
adopted  by  the  parliament  on  the  10th  of  the  following  July,  and  on 
the  next  day,  the  Duke  of  Qenoa,  oecond  son  of  Carlo  Alberto,  was 


invited  to  occupy  the  throne.    Still  the  king's  necessities  in  his 
continental  dominions  allowed  him  merely  to  protest. 

At  last,  General  Filangieri  (Prince  de  Satriano)  was  dispatched  to 
Sicily,  and  commenced  the  reconquest  of  the  island  by  the  capture  of 
Messina  (September  7, 1848)  after  an  obatinate  resistance  of  two  days. 
The  zealous  but  somewhat  indiscreet  interference  of  the  British  and 
French  repreaentativea  at  the  court  of  Naples,  and  the  approach  of  a 
British  and  a  French  fleets  checked  the  progress  of  the  king's  arms, 
and  raised  high  the  hopes  of  the  islanders,  who  had  time  to  put  all 
their  towns  into  a  state  of  defence.  After  long  negotiations  the  king 
granted  an  ultimatum,  offering  every  guarantee  for  constitntionfu. 
liberty  that  any  sensible  people  could  desire.  This  decree,  dated 
Feb.  28th,  1849,  granted  tc  Sicily,  among  other  privileges,  a  general 
amnesty ;  a  resident  viceroy,  failing  the  residfimoe  of  the  king;  a 
separate  Sicilian  ministry ;  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  who  must 
be  native  Sicilians;  a  separate  budget;  a  parliament  consisting  of 
two  chambers — peers  and  deputies ;  and  a  resident  minister  for 
Sicily  at  the  court  of  Naples.  On  the  9th  of  March  following  the 
Sicilian  parliament  having  considered  this  ultimatum,  refused  to 
accept  it,  ordered  a  lev^e-en-masse,  and  were  left  to  fight  out  their 
battle  single-handed.  The  struggle  did  not  last  long.  The  Prince  of 
Satriano  took  the  lines  of  Taormina  (April  2),  Catania  (April  6); 
Agoeto  and  Noto  were  soon  mastered ;  and  Palermo  sent  a  deputation 
to  announce  a  surrender  at  discretion  on  the  23rd  of  April  Some 
attempts  were  made  however  to  continue  the  contest  in  the  capital, 
but  the  prince  at  the  head  of  his  troops  took  possession  of  it  on  the 
15th  of  May.  And  thus  in  Sicily,  as  elsewhere  at  this  period,  a 
paroxysmal  effort  to  obtain  constitutional  liberty,  ended  in  abortion. 

SrCTON  and  SICTONIA,  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  Sicyonia  was 
situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  382,  Caaaub.) 
the  river  Nemea  was  the  boundary  on  the  east  between  Corinthia  and 
Sicyonia.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Pallene 
(Herod.,  i  145),  and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Phlins.  Sicyonia 
consisted  of  a  plain  country  along  the  coast  and  a  higher  tract  extend- 
ing a  few  miles  inland.  The  area  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  perhaps 
fell  short  of  100  square  miles.  The  Asopus,  a  small  stream,  gave  its 
name  to  a  district  called  Asopia.  In  proceeding  along  the  coast  from 
the  harbour  of  Sicyon  westward,  the  small  streams  Helisson  and 
Sythaa  were  croesed.  The  Sythas  was  the  boundary  between  Sic- 
yonia and  Pellene.  In  going  from  Corinthia  to  Sicyonia  the  Nemea 
was  first  crossed  and  then  the  Asopus.  The  old  name  of  Sicyon  was 
^giale,  or  iEgiali,  which  was  afterwards  chang^  into  Mecone. 

Sicyon,  the  chief  town,  wak,  according  to  some  accounts,  20  stadia, 
and,  according  to  others,  12  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  old  town  was 
on  the  coast,  and  it  became  the  port  when  the  new  town  was  built^ 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus  pulled  down  the  city  in  the  plain  and 
built  the  new  city  close  to  the  ancient  Acropolis.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  many  of  the  public  buildings  were  in  a  ruinous  state  ;  'but 
it  still  contained  works  of  some  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece. 
Between  Sicyon  and  Phlius,  60  stadia  from  the  former  and  40  from  the 
latter,  was  Titane,  situated  in  a  mountainous  country.  A  road  led 
direct  from  Sicyon  through  Titane  to  Phlius. 

^gialeuB,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  founder  of  Sicyon.  The 
Sicyonians  sent  3000  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plateea ;  and  they  had 
15  ships  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Sicyonians  joined  the  Spartan  confederation. 

As  a  school  of  art  Sicyon  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  This  school 
was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and  it  prodo(»d  Pamphilus  and  Apelles. 
Sicyon  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  the  plastic  art 
Canachus  and  Lysippus  were  natives  of  Sicyon. 

SIDMOUTH,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Sidmonth, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Sid,  in  50'  41'  N.  lat, 
3**  15'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  E.S.E.  from  Exeter,  and  156  miles 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
2516.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

Sidmouth  was  a  borough  and  market-town,  governed  by  a  port- 
reeve, as  early^as  the  13th  century.  It  was  anciently  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fishing-towns  of  Devonshire,  but  the  fishery  has  declined.  The 
town  has  recently  risen  into  some  importance  as  a  watering-place. 
The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Sid  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  form,  towards  the  sea,  bold  and  lofty  cliffs.  The 
narrowness  of  the  valley  does  not  admit  of  the  town  displaying  a 
considerable  front  to  the  sea;  but  the  villas  and  detached  houses 
extend  for  some  distance  inland  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  A  sea- 
wall, extending  upwards  of  1 700  feet  in  length,  forms  an  excellent 
promenade.  The  baths,  public  rooms,  and  libraries  face  the  sea. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  Markets  aro  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Siturday;  fairs  are  held  on  Easter-Monday  and  the 
third  Monday  in  September.  The  parish  churoh,  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas,  was  erected  in  the  15tli  century;  it  was  enlarged  a  few  years 
back.  There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Independents;  and  National  and  Infant  schools 

SIDON,  or  ZIDON,  the  most  ancient,  and  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
city  of  Phoenick,  and  probably  the  mother  city  of  Tyre,  which  is 
called  in  the  Bible  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  It  stood  on  the  coa^t 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  plain  about  a  mile  broad,  about  30  miles 


tas  SIDOUT. 

If.  b;  E.  fnim  Tyro,  SO  m[le>  S.  from  Berjtus  (Bejroat),  and  Bfl  milM  I 
yf.  fniia  Damntcui.  It  poeuascd  n  good  hnrbour,  Uid  at  a  very  earl; 
period  became  a  great  iDaritima  and  oommercuil  city.  Al  earl;  aa 
tbe  time  of  JoBbun  (BO.  1444)  it  ia  called  'Great  Zldoo.'  The  SMon- 
iana  are  thought  to  bavs  been  the  Srst  maDufacturers  at  ginu  (PIld., 
V.  17),  aud  tbeir  ahill  iu  arte  and  mnnuraeturei  is  freqiieatl;  referred 
to  b;  Horoer,  aa  veil  u  by  later  writera.  They  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  a*  akiltal  bMildera.  They  were  worsbippera  of  the  god- 
(leia  Aehloreth,  whoae  bead  ia  commonly  found  upon  their  coiua 

At  tbe  diviiion  of  Cnnaan  among  the  laraelitea,  Sidon,  with  the 
adjacent  countiy,  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Aaher.  who  were  never  able  to 
conquer  it.  Tbe  importance  of  Sidon  wan  gradually  eclipsed  by  that 
of  Tyre,  which  then  became  tlie  ohief  city  of  PboiDicia.  Wben 
Sbalmaueier  iavad«d  Syria,  Sidon  sepaiaCfld  itself  fi-om  Tyre,  and  sur- 
rendered to  him.  The  Sidoniana  fumiahed  the  beat  ibipa  iu  tbe  Seet 
which  Xerxee  oolleoted  for  the  invaaion  of  Qreeca,  (Hprod.,  »ii.  98  ; 
Tiii.  S7,)  Under  Artaierxea  Oebua  tbe  Sidoniana  reiolted,  together 
nilh  the  other  Pboenicians  and  tbe  Cyprians.  After  a  abort  siege 
Sidon  waa  betrayed  to  Ochus  by  its  king,  Tennes,  upon  wbioh  tlie 
Sidoniana  burnt  themselves  with  their  city  and  treasures.  (Diod.  Sic, 
zii.  41-45.)  The  city  was  rebuilt.  It  submitted  to  Alexander  the 
Great  without  reaigtanoa.  After  bis  deatb  it  was  subject  alternately 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  till  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  Saida,  or  Segdt,  still  a  place  of  some  commerce,  with  about 
6000  inhabitanta,  retains  the  name,  and  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  of  which  some  tracss  am  aaid  to  exist  two  miles  inland. 
In  a  bill  near  the  town  are  innumerable  aspulcbral  cells,  the  walls  of 
whiob  in  many  instances  are  ouvered  with  Phmnidan  inacriptiona  In 
tho  mouutaina,  8  miles  east  of  Saida,  ia  Dfoan,  long  the  reaidence  of 
Ln<?y  Hester  Stanhope,  who  died  here  June  183S.  Siilou  sufiared  a 
bomtiardinent  by  the  allied  fleebi  of  Euglaud,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
iu  184a 
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SIEDLEC.     [Poland.] 

SIENA,  a  prorince  (compartimeato)  of  Tuaeany,  which  formerly 
comprehended  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  grand-duchy,  corree- 
ponding  to  tho  torritoiy  ot  the  former  republic  of  Siena,  ia  t>ounded 
N.  by  Florence,  W.  by  tbe  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Aremo,  and  S.  by 
tho  Papal  States,  from  which  it  ii  partly  dirided  by  the  riTer  Flora. 
The  territory  of  the  republic  ia  now  diffidud  into  two  provinoes.  Siena 
and  Orosseto.  The  province  of  Siena  oomprebenda  the  higblauda,  or 
northern  and  easlem  parts  of  the  country;  that  of  Oroaarto  corn- 
known  geographic n1ly  by  the  nnnio  of  Maremms  Bineae,  to  diatingiiiah 
it  fr.im  tbe  Pinnn   Mai-emma.     Tho  area  and  population  of  the  two 
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Tbe  prorinoe  of  Siena  liea  in  tha  upper  baain  of  the  Ombrone,  and 
its  affluents  the  Arbia,  the  Herea,  and  the  Orcia.  The  Oiabnme,  called 
Umbro  Hajor  by  the  Romans,  to  diatinguieh  it  from  the  Umbro  Minor 
of  Pistoia,  is  the  largest  river  of  Tuscany  next  to  the  Arno  :  it  riaea 
from  a  copious  source  near  Gets  Murs,  or  Civita  Hun,  in  the  Monti 
di  Chlaotj,  a  aubapennine  lidge  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Om- 
brone teota  that  of  the  Upper  Amo,  and  flows  sonthwwd  by  Berar- 
dengaand  Aeciano,  skirting  the  weatem  bass  of  Monte  San  Savino, 
which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  tha  Chiana;  it  then  passes  by  the 
town  of  Uuonconvento,  below  which  it  receives  the  Arbia  from  the 
north,  which  paieea  near  the  city  of  Siena.  Tbe  Ombrone  then  inclines 
to  the  south-went,  flowing  along  the  weatern  base  of  the  hilhi  of  Mon- 
taldno,  and  receives  tha  Merta  from  the  north-weat,  a  tortuous  strsam 
which  has  a  course  of  above  fifty  milRS.  It  then  flows  directly  aouth, 
through  a  narrow  and  deep  defile  between  the  hills  of  Montalcino  on 
the  cut,  and  a  hilly  tract  on  tbe  west  that  divides  tbe  waters  of  the 
Ombrone  from  thoae  of  the  Bmna,  which  flows  into  tbe  Lake  of 
Caati^lione.  Isauing  from  the  narrow  gorge  beyond  Monte  Antico, 
the  Ombrone  receives  from  the  eastward  the  Orcia,  >•  mountnin  torrent 
which  drain*  the  northern  aide  of  the  volcanio  group  of  Itadicofnni 
and  Hontauiiata,  and  al>o  the  htUy  region  of  Uontepulciauo.  Tbe 
Orcia  has  a  course  of  about  thirty  milea.  Passing  by  Paganico,  tbe 
Ombrone  forma  a  bend  to  tbe  south-east,  and  paaaing  through  a  low 
ridge  it  entan  the  wide  plain  of  the  Uaremma,  thronst^  which  it 
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of  Castiglione,  into  which  part  of  its  water  is  oonducted  by  a  canal, 
in  order  to  fill  up  by  ita  alluvium  that  pestilential  awamp  ;  the  main 
body  of  the  river  enters  the  aea  at  Torre  della  Ti-appola,  after  a  course 
of  about  eighty  miles. 

Tbe  province  of  Siena  consists  of  highlanils  and  vsUoys,  being 
crossed  by  various  ranges  of  hills,  composed  mostly  of  marls  covered 
by  yellow-aand,  and  abounding  with  organic  remains.  [APENHtHES.] 
Few  aumnuta  exceed  lOOO  feet,  oicept  the  Hontagna  di  Cetona,  or 
Monte  Piai,  on  the  boidera  of  the  Val  di  Cbiana,  which  ia  above  2500 
feet  high  ;  the  volcanic  cone  of  Iladioofani,  which  ia  above  3Q0O  feet; 
and  the  partly  volcanio  group  of  Uontomiato,  or  Monte  Santa  Flora, 
which  riaea  to  about  5000  feet  above  the  aea.  Tho  chief  producta  oi'e 
com,  wine,  silk,  fi-uit,  and  oil.  Excellent  marble  ia  quarried  near 
Siena.  Tbe  provinoa  ia  croaaed  by  the  railway  that  unitea  Siena  with 
the  Florence,  Piaa,  and  Leghorn  line  at  KmpolL 

The  fallowing  are  tbe  principal  towns  :—Sieaa,  which  ia  noticed  iu 
a  separate  article.  Montalcino,  a  walled  town  and  bishop's  see, 
lutuated  on  a  lofty  hill  SO  milea  aouth-eaat  of  Siena  :  it  has  a  cathedral, 
a  clerical  seminary,  several  other  churches  and  convents ;  mauufac- 
turea  of  coarse  linen,  hats,  pottery,  and  leatJier ;  and  about  3SD0 
inhabitants.  CoUe,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  sources  of  tha  river 
Elaa,  an  affluent  of  the  Atno,  12  milea  north-west  of  Siena,  iH  a 
bishop's  see ;  it  has  a  flue  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a  large 
hoapital,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  oonaervatory  for  the  education  of  young 
girls,  paper-mills,  manufaatorieii  of  woollena  and  hats,  of  glass,  pottery, 
and  leather,  and  about  £500  inbabitnata. 

The  province  of  Oroueto  consiata  chiefly  of  a  vast  tract  of  maremma 
along  the  coast  of  tha  Mediterranean  from  the  valley  of  tbe  Cornia  on 
tha  harden  of  tbe  province  of  Pisa,  to  tbe  Lake  of  Burano  and  the 
river  Fiors,  being  a  length  of  about  TO  miles,  whilst  ita  breadth  from 
the  sea-coast  inland  is  from  15  to  20  miles.  Besides  the  Ombrone, 
seversl  riven  flow  from  the  hills,  which  form  a  belt  along  the  inland 
side  of  tbe  Maromma,  and  crossing  the  plain  run  into  the  aea  after  a 
short  course.  These  streams  are,  the  Cornia,  which  after  a  course  of 
24  milea  enters  the  shore-lake  of  Piombina ;  tho  Pccora,  a  small  river 
near  Maaaa,  which  entera  the  shore-lake  of  Soirlino  ;  the  Sruna,  which 
enters  the  Lake  of  Castiglione;  tbe  Albegna,  which,  rising  in  tha 
Montti  Lsbro  (a  summit  about  S6D0  feet  high,  forming  part  of  the 
group  of  Hontamiata)  flows  npidly  southward,  past  tho  mina  of  tbe 
Etruscan  dty  of  Satumia,  and  crossing  the  Maramma  enters  tbe  sea 
north  of  Monte  Argentaro, 

The  Maremma  ia  not  a  uniform  level,  for  at  several  points  tbe  hills 
approach  near  to  the  sea,  dividing  the  plain  into  several  basins,  dtstju- 
gubihed  by  tbe  namea  of  Maremma  of  Maaaa,  Haremma  of  Qroaseto, 
Ac  Active  measures  were  commenced  for  the  drainage  of  a  portion 
of  the  maiahes  of  Groaseto,  by  the  grand-ducal  goverment  iu  1852. 
There  is  a  sucueaaion  of  shore-lakes  along  tbe  sea-coast,  which  by 
their  mephitic  exhalations  in  summer  oocaaion  malaria.  The  humat 
are  tho  lagoon  of  Castiglione,  and  the  Lake  of  Orbetello,  which  is 
salt,  laiA  occupies  an  area  of  about  ten  square  miles.  Between  the 
Lake  of  Orbetello  and  the  sea  riiea  the  rocky  nnd  lofty  promontory  of 
ilanlt  Argtntaro,  a  cons]iicuoua  object  from  tho  sco,  which  appears  to 
have  bven  once  an  island.  Monte  Argentaro  is  of  calcareous  forma- 
tion ;  it  occupies  an  area  about  22  miles  in  cireumfeience,  aud  the 
summit  ia  about  1700  feet  high.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  two 
vei7  narrow  nud  low  isthmuses  which  run  between  tha  Lake  of 
Orbetello  and  the  aea-ooaat,  the  northernmost  of  which  ia  interacctad 
by  a  narrow  canal,  uniting  tbe  lake  and  tbe  sea.  The  sea  at  the  base 
at  Monte  Argentaro  is  very  deep,  and  forms  two  good  harbours,  Sanlo 
$ltfano  on  Uia  north  and  Port  Ercole  on  tbe  oBEt  Port  Eroole  has  a 
strong  fort^  and  several  towers  defend  the  coast  on  the  foot  of  the 
moanb  The  mountain  is  covered  with  forrats  which  aboimd  in 
game:  it  baa  copioua  springs  and  excellent  pasturee,  and  the  air  is 
perfectly  healthy.  Near  Fort  Krcole  are  the  mina  of  the  ancient 
Etrurian  and  Eomnn  town  of  Coia.  The  ruins  are  called  Aniedimia, 
for  what  reason  ia  unknoim.  The  walls  constructed  with  nicely-fitted 
polygonal  blocks  of  bard  limestone  itill  remain  in  tolerable  preaerva' 
tion,  with  a  ohun  of  towers,  of  which  14  still  remain.  The  walla  of 
Cosa  inclosa  a  quadiangla  about  a  mile  in  cireuit,  forming  the  level 
summit  of  a  hill  about  BOO  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bill  waa  a  station  Stilcota.  or  Svecata,  on  tbe  Aurelian  way.  Port 
Ercole,  which  atill  retains  its  ancient  name  {Portst  Hcmtii),  was  the 
port  of  Cosa.  It  ii  situated  opposite  Coea,  under  tbe  abouldar  of 
Monte  Argentaro. 

The  air  of  the  Maremma  is  very  unwholesome,  and  the  towns 
situated  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  Orbetello,  are  thinly  inhabited, 
and  subject  to  the  malaria  fever.  Tbe  principal  branch  of  industry  ia 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  feed  in  the  wide  aolitary  plaina,  and  the 
cutting  of  timber  in  the  eitanaive  foresta,  Cora  ia  aown,  but  not  to 
a  great  extent.  The  wiue  made  in  tha  Maremma  ia  not  in  much 
esteem.  Qreat  hydraulic  works  undertaken  since  the  accession  of 
the  preaent  Qrand  Duke,  have  already  produced  a  conaiderable  improve- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  of  a  portion  of  the  Maremma.  S-Jveral  of 
tba  lagoons  have  )>een  entirely  drained,  and  become  cultivable  land  ; 
the  rivers  have  been  embanked;  a  fins  road  has  been  opened  tSanf 
the  length  of  tbe  province,  parallel  to  the  line  ot  the  ancient  Vr 
Aoielia;    handsome  bridges   have  been  thrown   across  the  rivtn 
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ArtMian  welli  have  been  made  to  provide  the  inbabltanta  of  Qroaseto 
and  other  places  with  wholesome  water :  and  the  consequenoo  is  that 
the  population  is  increasing  as  the  malaria  decreases,  fresh  ground  is 
broken  up,  and  cultiTation  and  life  spread  along  the  once  desolate 
wastes.  The  chief  products  of  the  province  are  com,  wine,  timber, 
•ilk,  potash,  and  oil 

Qroueto,  the  head  town,  built  in  the  middle  ages  from  the  rains  of 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Rusellcg,  which  was  a  few  miles  distant,  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  plain  between  the  Ombrone,  the  lagoon  of 
Castiglione,  and  the  8«a-ooasty  from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles,  and 
about  46  miles  S.  from  Siena.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  contains  about  2500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
a  clerical  seminary,  and  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal  for  the  province. 
Maua  Maritima,  a  bishop's  see  and  a  town  with  some  fine  buildings, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  a  few  miles  from  the  sea*coaH,  north-east  of 
Piombino :  population,  about  3000.  At  FoUoniea,  on  the  sea-coast,  10 
miles  8.  from  Massa,  are  extensive  furnaces  and  iron-works,  in  which 
the  iron  from  the  mines  of  Elba  is  smelted.  Piombino  is  a  small 
fortified  seaport-town,  facing  the  island  of  Elba,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  ch&nnel  about  five  miles  wide.  The  principality  of  Piom> 
bino,  which  formerly  included  the  isle  of  Elba,  belonged  to  Prince 
Baooioochi,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon  I.,  from  1 805  till  1815.  Piombino 
is  about  40  miles  S.  from  Leghorn,  and  has  about  1500  inhabitants. 
Near  it  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Populonia,  The  neighbouring 
lagoon  is  in  progress  of  being  drained.  Campigliaf  a  thriving  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Comia,  10  miles  N.  from  Piombino,  standi  on 
a  hill,  and  has  a  handsome  church  built  in  the  12th  century,  an 
hospital,  and  a  population  of  2200.  Orbetdlo  is  a  considerable  town, 
built  on  a  promontory  which  projects  into  the  salt  lake  of  Orbetello. 
The  walls  of  Orbetello  are  formed  of  large  stones  without  cement,  and 
the  town  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  which  unites 
it  with  the  mainland.  The  territory,  which  extended  from  the  village 
of  Talamone  to  the  States  of  the  Church  and  included  also  a  portion  of 
the  island  of  Elba,  belonged  for  centuries  to  Spain,  and  was  ceded  in 
the  last  century  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  it  was  annexed  to  Tuscany,  of  which  it  naturally  forms  a  part. 
The  town  of  Orbetello  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  enjoys  a  healthy 
climate,  though  the  surrounding  country  is  affected  by  malaria. 
The  lake  abounds  with  fish.  PUigliano,  an  inland  town  in  a  fine 
situation  in  the  valley  of  the  Flora  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  group  of 
Montamiata,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  Fiora,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  runs  southward,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  30  mites  in  the  Tu^ican  territory  enters  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  passes  near  Montalto,  after  which  it  enters 
the  sea. 

The  island  of  Cfiglio,  the  ancient  JgUium^  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Qrosffeto,  is  11  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Monte  Argentaro  :  it  has 
a  harbour  on  its  eastern  coast,  and  a  castle  with  a  village  on  the  hill 
above  it  The  surface  is  6  miles  long  by  8  miles  broad,  and  hilly ; 
the  rocks  are  of  granitic  formation,  except  in  the  western  part,  where 
they  are  oalcareous.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  culti- 
vate com  and  the  vine.  They  export  annually  12,000  barrels  of  wine 
to  the  oontinen^.  A  number  of  them  are  fishermen  and  sailors. 
Almost  all  the  families  are  possessed  of  some  landed  property.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  timber  trees.  When 
Rome  was  taken  by  Alario  a  number  of  the  citizens  took  refuge  in 
this  island. 

The  neighbouring  island  of  Oiannuti  is  about  5  miles  in  circuit :  it 
is  destitute  of  springs,  and  uninhabited.  Some  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  upon  it,  which  show  that  the  island  was  once  inhabited. 
It  is  the  ancient  Dianium,  which  Pliny  says  the  Greeks  called 
ArlemiMia, 

SIENA,  a  city  in  Tuscany,  is  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by 
other  hills,  24  miles  S.  from  Florence,  and  45  miles  E.S.E.  from  Leg- 
horn, on  the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  and  has  about  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  84  miles  by  railway  distant  to  the  south-east 
from  the  Gmpoii  junotion  on  the  Florenoe-Piaa  railroad.  Siena  is  an 
archbishop's  see ;  it  has  a  university,  a  town  library  of  50,000  volumes 
and  several  ancient  and  medi»val  manuscripts,  a  gymnasium,  a 
clerical  seminary,  several  elementary  schools,  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  a  Urge  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
a  workhouse  for  the  destitute,  a  savings  bank,  and  sn  asylum  for  poor 
childrsn.    The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  silks  and  woollens. 

Siena  abounds  with  fine  ohurohes.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Italy,  is  rich  in  marbles,  sculptures,  and  paintings.  The  exterior 
is  oaied  with  marble,  black  and  white.  The  pavement  is  of  white 
marble,  on  which  numerous  figures  have  been  engraved  or  cut  in, 
representing  biblical  subjects.  In  the  annexed  ball,  called  the  Biblio- 
theoa,  are  10  fretooes  by  Pinturioohio,  representing  the  principal 
events  of  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  of 
Siena).  The  splendid  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family,  constructed  by 
Pope  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis-hiEuli  and  green  marble,  bronees, 
and  statues.  The  baptisterv,  which  is  a  separate  church  detached 
from  the  cathedral,  as  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  is  an  octagon,  and 
entirely  cased  with  marble  inside  and  out,  and  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures by  the  earliest  Tuscan  artists.  In  the  church  of  Snu  Domenioo 
is  a  good  painting  on  wood  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ouido  di 
Ohesio  of  Siena,  of  the  date  1221,  long  befoi«  the  birth  of  Cimabue, 


who  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  restorer  of  Italian  paintiog. 
In  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  of  Siena  there  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  by  Pierrolino  of  Siena,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  1100.  Siena  abounds  with  productions  of  the  earlier  artists, 
both  of  its  own  school  and  of  the  Florentine  schooL  Among  the 
numerous  churches,  those  of  San  Martino,  San  Agostino,  San  Spirito, 
La  Concezione,  and  others  are  rich  in  paintings  by  good  masters, 
in  the  street  Dell'  Oca  is  the  house,  now  converted  into  an  oratory, 
in  which  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  was  bom  in  1347. 

The  Piazza  del  Oampo  is  concave,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  and  adorned  with  a  fountain :  it  was  once  the 
forum  of  the  republic  of  Siena,  l^leven  streets  branch  out  of  it. 
This  piassa  is  immortalised  by  Dante  in  the  11th  canto  of  his 
Purgatorio.  The  streets  of  Siena  are  generally  narrow,  crooked, 
and  uneven.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  an  old  decayed  city. 
In  the  14th  century,  before  the  great  plague  of  1848,  the  population 
of  Siena  and  its  suburbs  amounted  to  180,000.  The  people  of  Siena 
are  noted  for  the  purity  and  melody  of  their  speech. 

Among  the  palaces  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Palasso  del  Publico, 
or  town-house,  a  massive  structure  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  commemorating 
events  of  the  national  history.  The  palaces  Petrueci,  Piccolomini, 
Saracini,  Bandinelli,  and  Buonsignori  contain  some  good  paintings. 
The  town-gate,  called  Porta  Camellia,  is  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture. Siena  is  well  supplied  with  good  water  by  aqueducts  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  adorned  with  several  handsome 
fountains. 

Siena  is  mentioned  among  the  Roman  colonies  by  the  name  of 
Sena  Julia  or  Seua.  (Plin.,  iiL  5.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  6th  century.  A  council  was  held  at  Siena  in  1058,  wherein 
Pope  Nicholas  IL  was  elected.  In  the  struirgle  between  Gregory  VII. 
au'l  Henry  IV.,  Siena  generally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperor, 
Florence  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  two  republics  were  there- 
fore frequently  at  war.  In  1258  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  being 
exiled  from  Florence  with  other  Qhibelines  by  the  Quelph  party, 
retired  to  Siena,  where  being  joined  by  reinforcements  from  Sicily 
and  Pisa,  he  marched  with  the  militia  of  Siena  to  meet  the  Quelphs 
at  Monte  Aperto  near  the  Arbia,  and  defeated  them  completely  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  killed,  and  as  many  prisoners.  The  carroccio  of 
Florence  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  Siena.  After  the  establishment 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples,  the  Quelphs  obtained  for  a  time  the 
preponderance  at  Siena,  and  the  Qhibelines  were  banished.  In  the 
meantime  Siena  extended  its  dominion  over  the  lowlands  of  the 
Maremma  as  far  as  the  sea,  but  it  never  became  a  naval  power  like 
Pisa.  For  the  last  half  of  the  14th  century  the  republic  of  Siena 
was  tom  by  dissensions  between  the  nobles,  and  a  party  led  by  the 
Salimbeni  (themselves  nobles),  who  wished  to  remodel  the  govern- 
ment In  1384  the  reformers  were  driven  away  to  the  number  of 
4000;  the  whole  of  the  nobles  who  had  been  previoudy  exiled 
returned  into  the  town. 

In  1432  the  emperor  Sigismund  came  to  Siena,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour.  In  1460  Pope  Pius  II.  visited  Siena, 
his  native  town,  and  strove,  but  with  little  success,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  discord  which  ever  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  that  republic.  In 
1482  a  new  tumult  broke  out;  many  persons  were  arrested,  some 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  town-house,  others  beheaded  in 
various  prisons,  and  the  rest  banished,  fined,  and  excluded  for  ever 
from  civil  offices.  The  old  party  of  the  reformers  was  then  recalled, 
and  the  government  became  more  democratic,  but  not  more  orderly ; 
for  factions  continued  to  rage  among  the  people.  In  1487  the  exiles 
entered  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  took  possession  of  the  state.  A 
council  of  720  citizens  was  then  appointed  from  among  various 
parties,  which  appointed  an  executive  council  of  24  individuals  for 
five  years,  on  the  condition  that  the  public  offices  should  be  no  longer 
given  by  favour,  but  drawn  for  by  lot  Pandolfo  Petrueci,  a  citizen 
of  an  old  family  of  Siena,  an  able  unscrupulous  man,  rose  to  influ- 
ential eminence  l^  his  activity  in  conducting  tiie  business  of  the 
council  He  made  himself  still  more  powerful  in  the  subsequent 
general  disturbances  of  Italy,  and  became  in  reality  the  dictator  of 
Siena.  Petrapci  died  in  1512.  His  sons,  not  having  the  capacity 
of  their  father,  did  not  long  retain  power,  and  were  obliged  to 
emigrate. 

After  the  fall  of  Florence  in  1580,  Siena  retained  for  many  years 
its  republican  government,  under  the  protection  of  Charles  V. ;  but 
civil  dissensions  continuing,  the  emperor  sent  a  Spanish  garrison  to 
enforce  order,  in  1547,  and  began  building  a  castle  to  overawe  the 
town.  In  1552  the  citizens,  weary  of  Spanish  interference,  rose  in 
arms  and  drove  the  Spaniards  away,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Henry  II.  of  France,  who  sent  them  a  small  garrison.  They  also 
made  common  cause  with  the  Florentine  exiles  led  by  Pietro  Stroizi, 
which  gave  to  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  an  opportunity  of  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  Siena.  His  troops,  united  to  those  of  the  emperor, 
destroyed  the  towns  and  villages  which  remained  fkithful  to  Siena. 
It  was  then  that  the  Maremma  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  At  last, 
in  April,  1555,  Siena  capitulated  through  famine.  In  1557  it  was 
given  up  by  Spain  to  Duke  Cosmo,  who  reunited  it  with  the  rest  of 
Tuscany,  of  which  it  has  ever  since  formed  a  part 
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SIERRA  LKONE  ia  the  name  of  a  oape  on  ihe  west  ooart  of  Africa, 
in  8**  30'  N.  lat,  of  a  river  or  awtuary  which  eaters  the  ocean  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  cape,  and  of  a  Biitiah  colony  established  on  a  peniu- 
•ula  of  which  the  cape  forms  the  north-western  extremity.  The 
name  has  been  extended  to  a  large  district,  called  the  cosflt  of  Sierra 
licone.  This  region  comprehends  those  parts  of  Western  Africa 
which  are  watered  by  the  riven  that  foil  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Ca|)e  Verga,  in  10**  12^  N.  kt,  and  Sherboro  Island,  in  7"*  80'  N.  lat 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  part  of  Senegambia  subject  to  the  king  of 
Foota  Jallon;  K.  by  Sangara,  a  part  of  SMan;  S.  by  the  Grain 
Coast;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  25,000 
square  miles. 

Ooatt-line, — From  Cape  Verga  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  Alligator 
Point,  and  is  low  and  flat,  and  covered  with  mangroves.  It  is  divided 
into  numerous  islands  by  the  several  arms  of  the  river  Pongas  and  by 
the  Dembia  River,  which  reaches  the  sea  a  few  miles  N.  from  Alligator 
PoinU  That  headland  is  the  termination  of  the  Soomba  range^  which 
rises  in  the  interior  to  an  elevation  of  1705  feet  Beyond  Alligator 
Point  the  Sangara  River,  of  which  the  Dembia  is  a  branch,  opens  into 
a  deep  bay,  lined  with  a  succession  of  shoals  and  reefs.  The  south 
shore  of  the  bay  terminates  in  Tumbo  Point,  a  long;  rocky  flat.  Here 
the  land  rises  gradually  into  a  mountainous  tract,  of  which  the  hi^best 
peak  yet  measured  is  Mount  KRkulimah,2910  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
Within  6  miles  from  the  shore  at  Tumbo  Point,  and  76  miles  from 
Cape  Veiga,  lie  the  Isles  de  Loas,  or  Ihlaa  dos  Idolos,  a  group  of  low 
islands  and  reef«  inclosing  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage.  Tlieae 
islands  have  a  considerable  native  population.  They  possess  a  valu' 
able  fishery,  and  abound  with  the  silk-cotton  tree,  and  still  more  with 
the  palm-tree,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  oil  and  wine  is  pro- 
duced. The  three  principal  ialands  are  Crawford  Island,  which 
contains  a  British  settlement,  Factory  Island,  and  Tamara,  or 
Footabar. 

From  Tumbo  Point  the  coast  continues  low  and  flat,  and  extends 
about  70  miles  nearly  due  south  to  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone.  It 
is  broken  by  the  arms  of  several  rivers  into  many  clusters  of  islands, 
and  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  clothed  with  mangroves.  About 
midway  the  wooded  island  of  Matacong  lies  near  a  headland,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  the  river  Fouricaria  forms  an  actuary  two  milea 
wide,  with  a  sand-bank  across  the  channel.  The  scstuary  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  River,  from  the  Isle  of  Leopards  on  the  north  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  south,  has  a  width  of  10  miles.  The  northern  or 
BuUom  shore  is  much  depressed  and  marshy,  and  runs  in  a  straight 
line  to  Tagrim  Point,  opposite  Freetown.  The  southern  shore  is 
rocky,  and  between  Freetown  and  the  Cape  is  indented  by  several 
small  bays,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Bay  of  Fraucia  or 
St  George,  where  a  number  of  streams  from  the  adjacent  heighta 
combine  to  form  the  finest  watering-place  for  ships  on  the  coast 
From  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  where  a  lighthouse  has  been  lately  erected, 
southward  by  False  Cape  to  Cape  Shilling,  the  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula  is  rocky.  The  beach  is  beateu  by  a  heavy  surf,  which  can 
only  be  passed  by  cauoes,  and  sometimes  not  even  by  them.  Two 
islands,  the  Great  and  Little  Bananas,  lie  near  Cape  Shilling,  and 
resemble  the  adjoinin:;  coast  in  elevation  and  structure.  They  are 
almost  continuous,  and  extend  six  miles  in  length  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  Great  Banana  contaius  many  wild  cattle.  On  these 
islands  there  are  two  villages,  called  Dublin  and  Ricketts. 

Surface,  SoU,  and  Produce. — From  Cape  Verga  inland  a  tract  of 
high  land,  much  broken  by  ravines  and  narrow  valleys,  and  nowhere 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  extends  north  by  east,  and 
then  east,  to  the  table-laud  of  Foota  Jallon,  near  IV  W.  long.  Imme- 
diately within  this  northern  boundary  the  country  is  still  very  little 
known.  In  general  it  is  mountainous.  From  9**  W.  long,  a  gently 
undulating  tnot  spreads  westward  for  80  or  90  miles,  with  a  general 
elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Extensive  vales  and  fertile 
meadows,  belted  with  strips  of  wood,  and  decorated  with  clumps  of 
trees  of  the  densest  foliage,  are  occasionally  diversified  by  hills,  or 
broken  by  deep  ravines,  and  furrowed  by  numerous  rivulets,  sunk  far 
below  the  surface.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  rich  vegetable  mould 
mixed  with  iron-clay  and  sand,  requiring  little  labour,  and  yery  pro- 
ductive. Some  of  the  lower  depressions  become  swamps  during  the 
rainy  season.  Rice  and  ground-nuts  are  the  principal  crops ;  maize, 
yams,  and  mandioo  are  extensively  grown.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
numerous.  Horses  are  imported  from  Sangara^  which  lies  farther 
east  This  level  countiy  ia  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  mountain  range 
running  60  miles  from  north  to  south  between  11**  and  12'  W.  long. 
The  range  is  broken  in  several  places  by  rivers  flowing  westward 
ihrou;<h  spacious  valleys.  Sa  WoU^  near  11**  W.  long.,  9°  N.  lat,  is 
1900  feet  high,  and  Semba  town  stands  on  a  mountain  1900  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  hills,  in  a  few  places  bare  from  their  steepness,  are 
generally  belted  round  the  base  with  camwood-trees,  and  on  the 
higher  parts  dotted  to  the  summits  with  palm-trees  and  clothed  with 
grass,  which  continues  green  throughout  the  year.  Between  the  fields 
are  frequent  clusters  of  palm-trees.  The  pine-apple  is  the  prevailing 
fruit  Cattle  and  goats  and  other  domeetic  animals  are  numerousi 
Between  this  hilly  country  and  the  sea  lies  the  main  part  of  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  forming  a  plain  of  about  100  miles  in  breadth,  varied 
in  some  places  by  rocky  tracts  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  ia  othen 


by  dapresaionB,  which  sre  oonvarted  by  the  rains  into  extensive  swamps^ 
and  in  the  dry  season  are  covered  with  grass  nine  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
country  is  fertile,  but  only  partially  cultivated.  White  or  Carolina 
nee  grows  in  great  perfection ;  re  I  rice,  which  keeps  longer,  is  raiaed 
more  extensively  by  the  natives  for  their  own  consumption.  Goats 
are  common,  but  cattle  and  sheep  are  rare,  and  horses  are  not  reared. 
Over  all  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  oolony,  poultry  is  abundant,  but 
of  a  diminutive  kind.  Guinea-fowls  are  plentiful,  and  much  lai^ger 
than  those  in  England.  Wild  bees  are  very  numerous.  Fiab.  abound 
on  the  coast  and  in  all  the  rivers.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elephant, 
buffalo,  various  species  of  antelopes,  monkeys,  of  which  the  chimpan- 
zee is  the  most  remarkable,  leoparda,  and  wolves. 

The  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  chiefly  constitutes  the  terri- 
tory of  the  colony,  is  25  miles  long  from  north  to  south  by  12  miles 
broad.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Sierra  Leone  River ;  £.  by  the  Bunce 
River  and  the  Calmont  Creek ;  S.  by  the  Calmont  Creek  and  Yawrey 
Bay ;  and  W.  by  the  Atlaotic  Its  area  is  220  square  milea.  The 
interior  of  the  peninsula  is  an  elevated  region  of  uneven  surface, 
which  rises  from  400  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  overtopped  by 
conical  peaks,  among  which  Sugar-Loaf  and  Leicester  Mountains 
attain  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet  The  whole  region 
is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  the  British 
colony,  WB8  entirely,  and  is  still  in  part,  clothed  with  large  forest- 
trees,  among  which  is  the  silk-cotton-tree,  the  trunks  of  which  are 
made  into  canoes  often  laige  enough  to  contain  1 00  men.  The  indi- 
genous esculents  are  yams,  plantains,  Indian  com,  sWeet  potatoes, 
okro,  pumpkins,  and  spinach.  The  fruits  of  the  soil  are  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  baobab,  or  monkey-bread,  banana,  orange,  pine-apple,  guava, 
pomegranate,  lime,  papaw,  and  African  plum.  Coffee,  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton  have  been  introduced  by  the  British,  and  grow  welL  Some 
European  fruits  are  cultivated  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the  vine 
flourishes  iu  the  gardens  of  Freetown.  Yams,  mandioc,  pumpkins, 
plautains,  and  Indian  com  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Rivera. — Of  the  rivers  of  Sierra  Leone  the  most  northern  is  the 
Pongas,  which  reaches  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  10"*  N.  lat,  by  four 
arms.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Tumbo  and  the 
iBstuary  called  the  River  of  Sierra  Leone.  Some  of  these  rivers, 
particularly  the  Hellikuri  and  Scarcies,  are  visited  by  ve^isels  for  cam- 
wood, teak-timber,  and  ground  nuts.  Of  the  great  and  little  Scarcies, 
the  former,  called  also  Kaba  and  Mun^o,  runs  more  than  300  miles. 
The  most  important  river  is  the  Rokelle,  which  is  navigable  at  certain 
seasons  for  a  great  part  of  its  course.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  which 
separate  Sierra  Leone  from  Sddm,  at  an  elevation  of  1417  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  runs  first  south,  and  afterwards  either  west  or  south- 
west, until  it  approaches  within  80  miles  of  the  sea,  when  it  spreads 
out  in  a  wide  estuary,  called  the  River  of  Sieira  Leone,  which  is  7 
miles  wide  opposite  Freetown,  and  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the 
colony.  At  the  close  of  the  dry  season  the  Rokelle  is  navigable  for 
boats  only  to  Rokon,  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  its  testuary ;  but  in 
all  other  seasons,  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  course  of  the 
Karamanka  River,  which  falls  iuto  Yawrey  Bay,  is  generally  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Rokelle,  and  sometimes  only  10  miles  from  it. 

Oeology.'^Thd  geology  of  this  region  is  little  known.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Mountains,  the  Banana  Islands,  and  the  Isles  de  Loss  are 
supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  The  main  section  of  the  interior 
is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  throu;;h  which  basaltic  rocks  in  many  places 
protrude.  Iron  is  worked  iu  the  most  hilly  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
natives  have  much  gold,  but  it  is  brought  fi'om  the  countries  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Joliba.    Salt  is  made  along  the  low  shores. 

OliTnate, — There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  former 
lasts  from  May  to  November,  and  is  always  uahered  in  and  terminated 
by  tornadoes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gloominess  of  the  weather 
during  this  period.  The  hills  are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  and 
the  rain  falls  in  such  torrents  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  his 
house.  At  this  period  the  diseases  which  prove  so  fatd  to  the  coast 
have  generally  made  their  appearance,  though  they  cao  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  peculiarly  to  auy  season.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  appears  to  be  about  160  inches,  of  which  one-half  falls  in  July  and 
August  The  air  is  then  loaded  with  vapours,  the  destructive  effects 
of  which  are  observed  in  many  objects.  The  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances  and  Uie  fermentation  of  v^etablee  take  place  with  a 
rapidity  that  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  nuns  -are  often  inter- 
rupted by  several  fine  days  in  succession. 

Being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  equator,  a  high  degree  of  heat 
ia  experienced  all  the  year  round.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  mean 
heat  of  this  country  exceeds  that  of  the  equator,  being  81**  and  82**. 
The  greatest  heat  is  experienced  in  the  months  preceding  the  rainy 
season,  in  which  the  mean  temperature  may  be  about  83^.  Sierra 
Leone  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages  arising  from  the  trade-winds, 
which  in  the  West  Indies  operate  so  powerfully  in  reducing  the 
timperature  and  rendering  the  climate  more  tolerable  to  Europeans. 
There  is  however  a  pretty  regular  succession  of  sea  and  land  breezes. 
The  sea-breeze  usually  sets  in  at  ten  o'clock,  but  sometimes  two  or 
three  hours  later,  and  blows  from  the  west-north-west  It  is  always 
cool  and  pleasant,  but  varies  greatly  in  strength.  The  land-breezes  set 
in  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  are  in  general  heated,  and 
loaded  with  humid  exhalations  from  the  low  and  swampy  grouqda 
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over  which  tbey  pass.  Sierra  Leone  is  noted  for  the  onhealthineBS 
of  ite  climate,  but  there  is  great  variation  in  this  point  in  different 
veai^  In  the  interior  the  raina  are  much  leas  abundant,  and  the  heat 
18  four  or  five  degrees  less. 

Inhabilanta. — Five  different  tribes  inhabit  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  negro  raoe,  but  they  have  attained  different 
degrees  of  civilisation.  The  country  north  of  the  river  Kaba  is 
occupied  by  the  Mandingoea,  whose  chief  town  is  Fouricaria.  Be* 
tween  this  river  and  the  Rokelle  are  the  Timannees,  near  the  sea,  and 
the  Limba  farther  inland.  South  of  the  Rokelle  are  the  Kooranko, 
and  the  most  eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Soolima.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  other  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  Mandingoes,  who  are 
Mohammedans,  have  made  some  progress  in  civilisation;  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  activity  and  restlessness,  and  are  penetrating 
farther  south,  some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  colony  of  Liberia.  The  Timannees  occupy  a  country  extend- 
ing 90  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  55  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Their  country  is  divided  into  four  nominal  districts,  governed  by 
headmen,  who  always  assume  the  title  of  king.  They  cultivate  the 
ground,  though  with  less  skill  and  industry  than  their  neighbours. 
The  Timannees  are  very  docile;  they  soon  accommodate  themselves 
to  European  habits,  and  are  in  general  much  attached  to  their  em- 
ployers. They  have  their  fetishes  and  greegrees,  and  none  of  them 
have  embraced  Christianity  or  Mohammedauism.  Their  towns  are 
Kambia,  Porto  Logo,  Macabele,  and  Ma  Yosso.  The  country  of  the 
Limba  is  still  little  known.  The  Koorauko  occupy  a  country  extend- 
ing east  te  tlie  banks  of  the  Joliba.  In  language  and  costume  they 
closely  resemble  the  Maudingoes,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  hand- 
some or  so  intelligent  The  language,  except  a  few  words  which  have 
suffered  a  little  ^m  corruption,  is  the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the 
Manilingoes,  but  their  manners  bear  a  stronger  affinity  to  those  of 
the  Timannees.  They  dress  however  like  the  Mandlngoes,  with  great 
decency,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton-cloth  is  general  among  them. 
The  Kooranko  country  contains  the  towns  of  Seemeva,  KolakotikA,  and 
Kamato.  The  Soolima,  who  occupy  the  oountxy  between  the  Kooranko 
on  the  south  and  Foota  Jallon  on  the  north,  are  described  as  muscular 
and  short  in  stature,  averaging  in  height  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet 
8  inches.  The  capital  of  the  Soolima  is  Falaba,  which  consists  of 
about  4000  huts,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Other  towns 
in  the  interior  are  Sangoora,  Semba,  Mousaiah,  and  Konkodoogore, 
which  have  altogether  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  colony  in  1851  was  44,501.  It  included 
individuals  from  as  many  as  100  African  tribes.  The  number  of  Euro- 
peans was  little  more  than  100.  Of  5223  slaves  brought  to  the  colony 
in  1849  and  1850,  as  many  as  3852  emigrated.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  16  parishes,  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  18  Eurapean  and  three  native  clergymen. 
There  are  good  stone  churches  in  almost  every  important  village  in 
the  colony.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  four  ministers  and 
several  native  lay  preachers.  They  have  seven  chapels  in  Freetown, 
and  eight  in  the  villages.  There  are  about  30  chapels  belonging  to 
other  sects;  the  ministers  are  generally  persons  of  colour.    Extensive 

£  revision  has  been  made  for  education  in  the  colony.  The  Church 
Lissionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyans  have  schools  in  the  villages 
and  many  parts  of  the  rural  districts.  In  Freetown  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  a  Grammar  school  and  a  female  institution, 
and  near  the  town,  the  Fourah  Bay  Institution  for  general  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers  and  ministers.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists have  also  a  training  school  at  King  Tom's  Point  in  Freetown, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  clothed  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  are  administered  by  a  governor  and  a 
council  of  seven  or  more  members,  appointed  by  the  crown  at  the 
recouimendation  of  the  governor;  the  chief  justice,  queen's  advocate, 
and  colonial  secretary  being  members  ex  officio.  The  law  courts  are 
the  Assize,  Royal  Commission  and  Chancery  courts,  the  Court  of  the 
Ordinozy,  of  the  Recorder  of  Freetown,  of  Vice- Admiralty  for  adju- 
dicating on  captured  slave  ships,  and  the  Police  and  Small  Debt 
courts!.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  an  ad-valorem  duty  of  four  per  cent,  on  all  British 
and  foreign  goods  imported,  and  from  a  few  local  taxes,  the  most 
productive  being  the  spirit  licence.  A  house  and  land  tax  first  levied 
in  1852  produced  in  that  year  3076/.  African  produce  pays  no  duty. 
Tlie  revenue  for  1852  was  19,886/.  lit.  2d.,  the  expenditure  was 
19,708/.  14«.  2c/.  The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  colony  are 
teak  timber,  oamwood,  ginger,  pepper,  palm-oil,  nuts,  gum-copal,  cola- 
nuts,  and  ivory.  The  chief  imports  are  India  goods,  cotton  manu- 
factures, arms,  ammunition,  hardware,  beads,  sprits,  ale,  and  wine 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  tobacco,  lumber,  and  cotton  goods  from  the 
United  States.  The  fisheries  of  the  Banana  Islands  and  the  Isles  de 
Loss  employ  from  150  to  200  boats  and  canoes,  and  from  1000  to 
1500  men. 

Freetown,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone  River,  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  8**  29'  N.  lat,  IS**  9'  W.  long.,  on  an  inclined  plane  at  the  foot 
of  some  hills,  on  which  are  the  governor's  resid'^nce  or  Fort  Thorn- 
ton, the  barracks,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  is  50  feet 
above  the  sea-level  at  high-water  mark,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  in 


fine  wide  streets,  thickly  interspersed  with  orange,  lime,  banana,  and 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Many  of  the  houses  are  commodious  and  substskntial 
stone  buildings.  The  population  of  Freetown  is  about  16,000.  The 
town  contains  St  Qeoi^e's  church,  a  gooil  stone  building;  several 
chapels  and  school-houses;  the  Church  Missionary  and  Wesleyan 
Minsionary  institutions;  a  Grammar  school;  a  market-house,  fish- 
market,  custom-house,  and  jail,  including  the  lunatic  asylum.  The 
navigable  entrance  of  the  river  is  narrow,  there  being  an  extensive 
shoal  with  steep  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  called  the  BuUom 
shoals.  The  river  can  only  be  entered  with  a  sea  breeze,  which, 
though  tolerably  regular,  is  not  always  certain  either  in  strength  or 
duration.  KUty,  a  small  village  2  miles  £.  from  the  town,  has  a 
church  and  parsonage,  and  a  hospital,  to  which  is  appended  the  lower 
hospital,  a  building  between  the  village  and  the  sea.  RegenCa-Town, 
at  the  basin  of  Sugax^Loaf  Hill,  6  miles  S.  from  Freetown,  consists 
of  a  number  of  streets  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  good  stone 
church,  a  parsonage,  several  school-houses,  including  a  missionary 
training  institution,  a  government  house,  and  several  warehouses. 
Many  houses  of  the  natives  are  built  of  stone.  Oloucetter,  between 
Freetown  and  Regent's-Town,  has  a  neat  stone  church  and  missionary 
residence,  with  a  government  establishment  for  African  children  under 
a  native  schoolmaster.  There  are  many  other  villages  in  the  colony, 
with  populations  varying  from  100  to  nearly  2000.  In  the  eastern 
districts  are  Wellington,  Newlands,  Allen's-Town,  Hastings,  Stanley, 
Victoria,  Rokelle,  Waterloo,  Calmont-Town,  Campbell-Town,  and 
Macdonald.  In  the  western  district  are  Kent,  Russell,  York,  and 
Sussex.  In  the  mountainous  district  are  Bathurst,  Charlotte,  Leicester, 
Gloucester,  Wilberforce,  Congo-Town,  Murray-Town,  Aberdeen, 
Lumley,  Goderich,  aod  Adonkia. 

The  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  established  in  1787  by  some 
philanthropists,  who  intended  to  show  that  colonial  productions  could 
be  obtained  without  the  labour  of  slaves.  In  that  year  470  negroes, 
then  living  in  a  state  of  destitution  iu  London,  were  removed  to  it ; 
and  in  1790  their  number  was  increased  by  1196  individuals  of  the 
same  race,  who  had  been  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  could  not  bear  the 
severity  of  that  climate.  Ten  years  later,  550  Maroons  were  trans- 
ported from  Jamaica  to  Sierra  Leone ;  aud  in  1819,  when  a  black 
regiment  in  the  West  Indies  was  disbanded,  1222  black  soldiers  and 
their  families  were  settled  there.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
in  1807,  the  slaves  captured  by  the  British  cruisers  have  been  settled 
in  the  colony,  and  the  population  has  been  thus  so  much  increased, 
that  in  1820  it  amounted  to  12,000,  and  in  1846  to  about  45,000 ; 
since  then  it  has  been  kept  nearly  stationary  by  emigration.  In  1818 
the  Isles  de  Loss,  and  more  rooently  the  Banana  Islands^  were  added 
to  the  colony  by  purchase. 

SIERRA  MADRE.    [Mexico.] 

SIERRA  MORENA.    [Andalucia.] 

SIERRA  NEVADA.    [Andalucia;  California.] 

SIGEAN.    [AUDK.] 

SIGMARINGEN.     [Hohbnzollern.] 

SIGNAKH.    [Qboboia,  Asiatic] 

SIGOOAM.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

SIGUENZA.    [Castilla  la  Nueya.] 

SIHUN,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 

SILCHESTER.    [Hampshire.] 

SILEBY.    [Lbioestebshire] 

SILESIA  (Schlesien),  a  province  of  Prussia,  is  situated  between 
49"  40'  and  52''  8'  N.  hit.,  14"  25'  and  19"  15'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.VV.  by  Brandenburg;  N.E.  by  Posen;  E.  by  Poland;  S.E.  by  Austrian 
Galicia;  S.  by  Austrian  Silesia;  and  S.W.  by  Bohemia.  The  province 
is  210  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south* west,  and  from  70  to 
80  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  area  of  the  province  is 
15,695  square  miles.  The  population  in  1852  amounted  to  3,173,171, 
of  whom  34,373  were  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  nearly  equal  numbers.  The  river  Oder,  which  becomes 
navigable  soon  after  entering  the  Prussian  boundary,  divides  the 
province  in  its  whole  length  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  are 
very  different  from  each  other.  That  on  the  lefc  bank,  which  is 
called  the  German  side,  is  hilly,  but  has  a  very  fertile  soil, 
which  amply  rewards  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  That  on  the 
right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  consists  chiefly  of  a  sandy  and  nut 
very  fruitful  soil.  There  are  however  some  sundy  tracts  on  the  German 
side,  and  some  rich  and  productive  spots  ou  the  Polish  side.  The 
country  is  highest  on  the  south-eastern  frontier,  and  declines  more 
towards  the  north-western  frontier,  where  it  is  the  lowest. 

Where  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia  meet,  a  mountain  chain 
rises,  which  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Breswa  and  the 
Ostrawitza,  where  it  joins  the  Carpathians,  divides  the  basin  of  the 
Oder  on  the  one  side  from  those  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube  on  the  other, 
and  forms  the  natui'al  boundary  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  This  chain,  called  by  the  general  name  of  tho  Sudetic  chain, 
is  divided  into  different  parts,  bearing  different  names,  as  the  Isei*go- 
birge,  the  Riesengcbiige,  the  loftiest  and  wildest  part  of  the  whole 
chain,  the  Schneekoppe,  which  is  4950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  Glatz  Mountains,  &o.  In  the  interior  there  are  some  ranges  uncon- 
nected with  the  great  chain — the  principal  of  which  is  the  Zobtenge- 
birge,  2818  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  On  the  right  side  of  the 
Oder,  from  the  part  where  its  course  is  to  the  northwaitl,  the  high 
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land  disappean,  and  those  immense  plains  begin  which  chaneieriae 
this  part  of  Europe.  The  Oder,  locally  called  the  Ader,  comes  firom 
Moravia,  and  receiyes  the  Elsa,  the  Klodnits,  the  Slober,  and  the 
Bartsch,  on  the  right  side ;  the  Oppa,  the  Neisse,  the  Ohlau,  and  the 
Katzbaoh,  on  the  left  The^^o6er,  a  considerable  stream,  which  carries 
down  the  drainage  of  the  northern  elope  of  the  Riesengebirge,  travenes 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Silesia,  passing  Bonzlau  and  Sa^ui,  below 
which  town  it  forms  for  a  short  distanoe  the  boundary  of  SUesia  and 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  then  entering  Brandenbuig,  joins  the  Oder 
below  Grossen.  A  small  portion  of  the  provinoe  west  from  Gkirlits 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Spree.  There  are  few  lakes,  and  those  which 
are  so  called  are  rather  large  ponds.  The  Urgest  are  the  Koschnitz, 
Moswitz,  and  Schlawer  lak^  The  last  is  however  four  miles  in 
length,  but  nowhere  above  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  air  is  tolerably 
mild,  except  in  the  mountainous  tracts ;  but  in  the  southern  districts 
the  temperature  for  obvious  reasons  is  lower,  and  the  winter  longer 
and  more  severe. 

Among  the  useful  animals  of  the  provinoe  are — ^horses,  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  game,  fish,  bees,  and  domestic  poultry. 
Wolves  are  found  on  the  Zobtengebirge,  otters  in  the  Bober,  and 
sometimes  besTers  in  the  Oder.  The  vegetable  products  are — com, 
pulse,  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  madder, 
woad,  teazle,  and  timber.  The  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  iron,  and  nno.  This  last  metal  is  found  in  Silesia  and  in  the 
adjoining  territoiy  of  Cracow  in  far  greater  quantities  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  Other  mineral  products  are  sulphur, 
marble,  alum,  lime,  and,  above  all,  coal,  of  whidi  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  tons  are  annually  obtained.  Though  Silesia  is  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  provinces  of  Prussia, 
yet  it  does  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the  consumption  of  its 
dense  populatioiL  The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Vienna-Berlin 
railway,^  which  passes  through  Oppeln,  Brieg,  Breslau,  and  Liegniti^ 
and  from  which  a  branch  runs  from  Brieg  to  Neisse ;  another  from 
Breslau  to  Sohweidnito,  Frieburg,  and  Woldenboig;  and  a  third  from 
the  Hansdorf  station  in  the  north  of  the  province,  and  eastward  to 
Glogau.  At  the  Kohlfurt  station,  82  miles  W.N.W.  from  Breslau,  the 
Saxo-Silesian  railway  from  Dresden  joins  the  Vienna-Berlin  line, 
having  passed  in  a  portion  of  the  north-west  of  the  provinoe  the  town 
of  GorUtz. 

The  manufactures  of  Silesia  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
that  of  linen  has  existed  from  a  very  remote  time.  It  is  carried  on 
with  little  aid  from  machinery,  and  chiefly  by  the  country  people. 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  extended  considerably  since  1840. 
Woollen  cloths  are  manufactured  in  some  towns.  There  are  sugar 
refineries  in  several  places;  tanneries  at  Breslau  and  Sohweidnitz, 
and  breweries  and  brandy-distilleries  in  most  of  the  towns.  Maohineiy 
has  been  introduced  into  some  larger  manufactories  for  textile  pro- 
ducts. The  province  is  divided  into  three  governments,  which,  with 
their  respective  areas  and  population  in  1847,  are  as  follows : — 


GoTemments. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Fopolation  in  1847. 

Breslau  •        •        •        • 
Oppeln        •        •        •    • 
liegnits  •        •        •        • 

5251 
5148 
5801 

1,165,994 
987,818 
918,497 

Total 

15,695 

8,065,809 

Auatrian  Silesia  is  that  part  of  Silesia  which  was  retained  by 
Austria  in  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763.  It  is  united  with 
Moravia,  with  which  it  forms  one  province.    [Mobavia.] 

Tounu, — Breslau,  the  capital  of  Sileaia,  forms  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  [Bbxslau.]  The  other  towns  of  the  government  of 
Breslau,  which  comprises  the  central  part  of  Silesia,  are  as  follows  : — 
Brieg,  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
28  miles  by  railway  S.E.  from  Breslau,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  still  has  a  csstle  and  an  arsenaL  The 
church  of  St^-Nicolai,  famous  for  its  fine  organ,  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  lunatic  asylum  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  town.  The 
industrial  products  include  wooUen-doths,  linen,  tobacco,  beer,  &a 
A  railroad  joins  Brieg  to  Neisse,  which  stands  81  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. Frcmkemtein,  36  miles  S.  from  Breslau,  stands  on  a  high  hill 
near  the  l^t  bank  of  the  P^use,  and  has  a  population  of  6000,  who 
manufacture  broadcloth,  linen,  aqua-fortis,  straw-plat^  saltpetre,  fta, 
and  trade  in  com.  Seven  miles  S.W.  from  this  town  is  the  strong 
fortress  of  Silberherg,  erected  under  Frederick  the  Qreat  to  defend  one 
of  the  mountain  passes  into  Bohemia.  OkUz,  16  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Frankenstein,  is  a  strongly-fortified  town  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants,  including 
the  garrison.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  an  old  castle 
built  on  a  high  hill,  and  by  a  regular  modem  fortress  erected  on  a  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  Linen,  lesther,  damask,  broadcloth, 
and  hosiery  are  manufactured.  The  town  has  a  gymnasium  and  a 
Catholic  college.  OeU,  16  miles  N.E.  from  Breslau,  stands  on  the 
Oelse,  and  has  6000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broadcloth  end 
Unen.  The  castle,  the  former  residence  of  the  princes  of  Brunswick- 
Oels,  contains  a  valuable  library  and  collections  of  natural  history. 
The  town  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  theatre.    Reichcnbaeh,  a  town  of 
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6500  inhabitsnts,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  81  miles  Sw&W. 
from  Breslau,  has  cotton  factories,  a  synagogue,  two  private  observe* 
tones,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  Sohweidnitz,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  Weistritz,  is  86  miles  by  railway  &W.  from  BreeUu.  It  haa 
a  gymnasium  and  18,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  gloves,  leather, 
broadcloth,  beer,  tobacco,  ko.,  and  trade  in  wooL  The  I^man  Catholic 
church  of  Sohweidnitz  is  adorned  with  paintings,  and  has  one  of  the 
loftiest  towers  in  Silesia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Sohweidnitz  is  a 
venr  beautiful  country. 

The  towns  in  the  other  two  governments  are  noticed  under  Luqniss 
and  Oppeln. 

SILHET,  or  STLHET,  Hindustan,  a  district  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  situated  chiefly  between  24°  and  25°  N.  lat,  91°  and  98" 
K  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Cossyah  Hilli^  E.  by  Muneepoor,  S. 
and  W.  by  Tiperah  and  Mymunsing.  The  area  is  computed  at  8582 
square  rniles.  The  population  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  a  million,  supposed  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  two  Mohammedans 
to  three  Hindoos.  The  southem  and  centoal  portion  of  the  territory 
is  a  contiouation  of  the  flat  surface  of  the  lower  districts  of  Bengal 
and  is  subject  to  deep  inundation  during  the  rainy  season.  Towards 
the  north-east  the  sur&ce  is  broken  irregularly  into  a  number  of 
detached  hills,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  trees  and  verdure,  and 
terminating  in  the  steep  and  lofty  ridges  that  rise  to  a  height  of 
6000  feet  along  the  boundary  of  the  district  The  western  border  is 
varied  by  a  succession  of  fine  vales  and  conical  hiUs^  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Soormah 
and  the  Menga.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  the  soil  fertile.  Besides 
chunam,  or  lime,  which  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
exported  to  all  parts  of  Bengal,  coal  of  a  good  quality  is  found  in 
the  district  Elephants,  bufialoes,  tigers^  and  deer  are  numerous. 
The  rivers  and  streams  swarm  with  fish.  Oranges  end  limes  grow  in 
extensive  plantations,  and  axe  largely  exported.  The  other  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fratt&  Wax, 
stick-lac,  and  idoe-wood  are  abundant  Baskets,  strong  cotton  dothi^ 
and  a  wild  silk  called  muggadooties,  are  manufactured.  The  district 
is  noted  for  boat-building ;  and  Silhet  shields  are  in  much  repute 
among  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  The  district  is  interspersed  with 
numbsrless  villsgee,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Aymerigunge,  Chinra, 
and  Silhet  Silhet,  the  chief  town  and  the  residence  of  the  principal 
authorities  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  river  Soormah,  in  24°  55' 
N.  lat,  91°  55'  E.  long;,  distant  120  miles  N.E.  from  Dacca,  and 
825  miles  N.E.  from  CalcutU  by  road. 

SILISTRIA,  or  Dry$tr€i,  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  Durosterum, 
in  44°  7'  N.  lat,  27°  12'  E.  long.,  155  nules  N.N.E.  from  CoosUntino- 
ple,  is  a  fortified  town  in  Bulgaria  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  pashalic,  and  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
which  is  here  1200  feet  wide,  and  is  studded  with  a  series  of  islands 
between  the  town  and  the  Wallachian  dhore.  The  tovm  is  larger 
defended  by  a  dtadel,  and  surrounded  by  double  walls  and  ditches. 
The  city  itself  is  surrounded  by  ditches  from  12  to  15  feet  deep,  and 
defended  by  strong  palisades.  The  water-front  of  the  town  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fosse  and  walL  In  the  rear  of  the  town  are  several  tabias^ 
or  forts^  the  fire  of  some  of  which  commands  the  idands  opposite  the 
towiL  On  the  land  side  the  town  is  commanded  by  ranges  of  low 
hills.  Silistria  is  ill-built;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
the  houses  low ;  even  the  mosques  and  public  baths  partake  of  the 
general  ugliness.  There  is  however  at  the  eastem  extremity  of  the 
town  a  custom-house  in  a  better  style  of  architecture.  The  large 
niagazines  which  surround  it  contain  chit- fly  com  and  flour.  As  it 
is  a  fortress  built  on  the  northern  frontier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Danube,  and  is  principally  of  a  military  character,  the  commerce 
has  neyer  been  flourishing.    The  population  amounts  to  20,000. 

Silistria  has  frequently  been  the  theatre  of  sharp  actions  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Russians  in  1778,  and  was  again  attacked  bv  them  in  1779,  on  which 
latter  occasion  they  suffered  a  considerable  loss.  In  1828  Qeneral 
Rosh  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  besieging  the  town  for  some  months ; 
but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1829,  when  Generals 
Diebitsoh  and  Krassowski  took  it  by  assault  on  the  80th  of  June.  It 
was  again  attacked  with  a  large  force  in  May  and  June  1854  by  the 
Russians,  who,  after  enotmous  losses,  retreated  from  the  place,  which 
was  heroically  defended  by  the  Turks.  The  Russians  were  com- 
manded first  by  Prince  Gortschakofi^  and  lastly  by  Prince  Paskiewitsch; 
the  Turks  by  Mussa  Kussul  Pasha,  aided  by  Captains  Butler  and 
Nasmyth,  British  officero,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  place  when  the 
siege  commenced.  The  Pasha  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell ; 
and  Captain  Butler  died  of  fatigue  and  wounds  received  in  defending 
the  Arab  Tabia  earthwork.  During  this  memorable  siege  the  town 
and  its  defences  were  battered  almost  to  ruins. 

SILIYRI,  a  sea-port  town  of  European  Turkey,  is  situated  47  miles 
W.  from  Constantinople,  and  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill  facing 
the  Sea  of  Marmara.  It  forms  a  beautiful  object  when  seen  from  the 
sea.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  which 
was  built  under  the  Greek  empire.  The  part  of  the  town  below  the 
fort  is  solely  occupied  by  Turks.  The  Turks  have  several  mosques^ 
and  a  market-place,  which  is  much  admired.  The  harbour  admits 
only  small  vessels,  and  is  generally  filled  with  fishing-boats.    Silivri 
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oceupieB  the  fixta  of  tlie  andent  SUHIU,  wMoh  was  lb  colony  of 
MegariB. 

8ILS0E.    [BsoFORteHiRS.] 

BILVBRTON.    [Dbvoushibb.] 

SILVEa    [Alqabve.] 

SIBiBIRSK,  a  government  of  Asiatia  Ruttda,  u  situated  between 
BV"  and  57''  N.  lat,  42**  20'  and  50**  5'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Kasan,  E.  by  the  liter  Tolga,  which  eeparates  it  from  the  new  goyem- 
ment  of  Samara,  S.  by  Saratov  and  Penaa,  and  W.  by  Nijni-Novgorod. 
The  area  is  17,782  square  miles,  and  the  population  927,811.  The 
surface  is  in  general  an  undulating  plain,  but  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tolga  there  18  a  range  of  hills  composed  of  clav,  mttrl,  limestone,  and 
fireestoUe,  rising  in  some  places  io  the  heijB^bt  of  400  fbet.  The  prin- 
tiplil  river  of  this  government  is  the  Volga,  whieh  enters  it  from 
Kasaii,  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  frontier,  tod  runs  in  a 
dit^etion  nearly  sou^  to  Stavropol,  -^hete  it  ttithn  to  the  east ;  and 
there,  after  being  joined  by  the  Sok,  coming  from  Orenburg,  it  makes 
A  semicircular  bMid,  and  at  Samark  turns  due  west,  in  which  direction 
it  proceeds  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sysran,  WheU  it  again  turns  to  the 
south.  Among  the  minor  riveifs  which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tolga  are  the  Ousa,  and  the  S^shin.  The  lakes  add  rivers  are 
upwards  of  500  in  number,  but  they  are  aU  small.  The  climate  is 
generally  healthy ;  but  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  hest  in  summer  are 
extreme.  The  Volga  is  usually  frozen  during  five  uionths  in  the  year. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  is  carefully  cultilrated ;  producing 
rys,  wheat,  spelt,  oats,  barley,  inillety  and  buckwheat.  The  inhabit- 
ants cultivate  also  the  poppy,  peas,  lentils,  flax,  much  hemp,  tobacco, 
Und  some  potatoes.  Horticultnre  is  in  a  backward  state.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  government  there  are  extiinsive  forests.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  attended  to  amoog  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  The 
Tartars  spply  tO  agriculture  with  great  Success.  Gfame  Is  abundant, 
but  the  .fUr-bearing  animals  are  scarce.  The  fisheries  of  various  kinds 
in  the  Tolga  are  productive.  The  minerals  ate  alabaster,  sulphur, 
and  limestone. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  Are  those  of  WooUeh  cloths,  blankets, 
carpets,  sail^cldth,  leather,  silk,  and  Uankeen.  Qlass-wares,  soap,  and 
candles  are  manufdctured ;  and  Uiere  lire  many  spirit  distilleries. 
The  eiports  consist  of  horses,  oxen,  hetn}),  ftpplbs,  water-melons,  com, 
fish,  tallow,  leather,  raw  hides,  and  inillatones. 

Simhirtk,  the  capital  of  the  govemmt-nt,  is  Situated  bn  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Volga,  and  near  the  right  bauk  of  the  Sviaga,  which 
runs  northward,  while  the  Tolga  flows  tb  the  south.  The  town 
Stands  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Volga  and 
over  an  Imhiense  extent  of  country  uninterrupted  by  forests.  The 
town  is  not  regularly  built,  but  there  are  some  broad  and  straight 
streets.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  Wood,  but  neat  and  convenient 
within.  The  churches,  16  in  number,  are  istll  of  stone,  except  one, 
which  is  of  Wood.  There  are  two  monasteries,  a  gymnasium,  and 
manufactories  of  candles  and  soap,  and  Some  tanneries.  The  town  is 
hi  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  on  one  side  there  are  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  popuhition  amounts  to  18,000.  Of  the  other  towiis  the  most 
considerable  is  Sysran,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  conflux 
with  the  Volga.  It  has  8000  inhabitants,  numerous  churches,  four 
public  schools,  and  factories  of  various  descriptions. 

The  government  of  Samara  was  constituted  by  a  ukase  imued  in 
December  1890.  It  comprises  three  districts  taken  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  two  districts  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  and 
one  district,  with  two  parts  of  districts  of  the  government  of  Simbirsk. 
The  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  governmbnts  aSbcted  by  this 
new  arrangement^  now  stand  as  foUoWs : — 


DoYcrnmentfl. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Popttlation  in  1846. 

Bimbirik          •        , 
Orenburg    •        .        .    . 
Saratot  .... 

17.732 
96,701 
44,965 

927,311 
1,192,823 
1,357,658 

The  government  of  Saman  is  composed  of  the  following  districts : — 


DUtriets. 

GoTernmcnts  tlroth 

which  the  Districts 

were  taken. 

Area  in 
8q.  MUes. 

Population  in 
1846. 

Samara                 • 
Stavropol          •    . 
Baimliniiuki         • 
Baguroalanski  .    . 
Busulukskl    . 
NikoUewB         .    . 
NoTOQfle&Bki 

Simbirsk 

*> 
Orenburg 

■t 
*> 

Saratov 

5T55 
4SS8 
4788 
7887 
9374 
9528 
10.580 

135,615 
188,608 
110,286 
191,168 
818,560 
311,548 
116,283 

Tbtal         .    . 

51,588 

1,115,963 

Bamttra,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  right  bauk  of  the  Samara  Riveh  It 
contains  about  11,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  oonsldei-able 
tnd«  in  oattlSi  sheep,  salt-flsh,  caviar,  skins,  leather,  and  tallow. 


The  town  was  built  in  1591  as  a  defence  against  the  Kalmucks. 
Siawopol,  population  8400,  the  chief  town  of  the  Kalmucks,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from 
Samara.  This  town  was  built  for  the  Kalmucks  on  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  about  the  year  1787.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind 
of  fort,  surrounded  with  palisades,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  Kalmucks.  The  Russian  or  Cossak  garrison  is  in  the 
upper  town.  The  merchants  reside  together  in  a  slobos,  and  the 
citisens  occupy  the  lower  town.  JBugulmOf  about  140  miles  N.E. 
from  Samara,  contains  a  population  of  about  2000,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  woollen  cloth.  Two  large  fairs  are 
held  here  anhually.  Bugtwuslan,  on  the  river  Kivel,  which  joins  the 
Samara,  is  about  100  miles  E.N.E.  from  Samara.  Busulide,  is  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  river  Busuluk  with  the  Sainara,  aboiit  90  miles 
RS.B.  from  Samara  town.  It  possesses  tanneries,  and  some  trade. 
A  large  annual  fair  is  held  at  Busuluk. 

SIMCOE,  LAKE.    [Canada.] 

SIMFEROPOL,  or  SIMPHEROPOL.    [CbimeA.] 

SIMMBNTHAL.    [Bbrn.] 

SIMOIS,  RIVER.    [Trot.] 

SIMONOSEKI.    [Japan.] 

SIMON'S  TOWN.    [Capb  or  Good  HoPB.] 

SIMPANG,  RIVER    [Borneo.] 

SIMPLON.    [Switzerland.] 

SINAI,  MOUNT.    [Arabia.] 

SINDE.    [Hindustan.] 

Sl-NQAN-FOO.    [China.] 

SINGAPORE  is  a  Britiiih  settlement  in  the  East  Indies,  situat^  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  consists  of  the 
island  of  Singapore,  and  about  50  islets  dispeiied  south  and  east  from 
it  in  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  The  territories  of  this  settlement 
embrace  a  circumference  of  about  100  miles,  including  the  seas  and 
straits  within  10  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Smgapore,  and 
they  lie  between  1"  8'  and  V  82'  N.  lat,  103*  80'  and  104'  10' 
E.  long. 

The  island  of  Singapore  has  an  elli(>tical  form,  and  is  about  25  miles 
in  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  West,  and  15  miles  in  its  gireatest 
width.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  275  square  miles.  The  island 
is  divided  from  the  continent  of  Asia  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait 
called  Salat  Tabrao,  or  the  Old  Strait  of  Singapore.  This  strait  is 
nearly  40  nules  long,  and  varies  in  width  between  2  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  thiB  strait  was  formerly  navigated  by  vessels 
bound  fbr  the  Chioa  seas ;  but  the  Strait  of  Singapore  is  now  pre- 
ferred. The  Strait  of  Singapore  is  the  high  road  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  maritiiUe  Asia. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  gently  undulating,  here  and  there  rising 
into  low  rounded  hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  The  higher  ground 
rises  in  general  not  more  than  100  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  highest  hill, 
called  Bukit  Tima,  which  is  north-west  of  the  town,  does  not  attain 
200  feet.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  mostly  low,  and  surrounded 
by  mangrove-trees.  In  several  places  the  coast  is  indented  by  salt- 
creeks,  which  someiimea  penetrate  into  the  land  from  three  to  six 
miles.  When  the  island  was  first  occupied  by  the  British  it  was 
entirely — and  is  still  for  the  greater  part — covered  with  a  forest  com- 
posed of  different  kinds  of  trees,  five  or  six  of  which  are,  well  adapted 
tor  every  purpose  in  houBe-buildin^^  The  water  of  the  rivuleta  is 
almost  always  of  a  black  colour,  disai^reeable  taste,  and  peculiar 
odour,  properties  which  it  appears  to  derive  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  superficial  soil  over  which  the  streams  flow.  The  water  drawn 
from  wells  which  are  sunk  lower  than  the  sandy  base  is  less  sensibly 
marked  by  these  disagreeable  qualities.  The  southern  and  western 
divbion  of  the  island  consists  of  laterite  resting  on  sandstone. 
Granite  appears  in  the  north  and  east  Iron-ore  is  abundant ;  but 
tin,  so  plentiful  on  the  neighbouring  continent^  has  not  been  found  in 
the  island. 

The  climate  of  Singapore  is  hot,  but  equable,  the  seasons  varying 
very  little.  The  atmosphere  throughout  the  year  is  serene.  The 
tempests  of  the  Chi^na  Sea  sometimes  occasion  a  considerable  swell  in 
the  sea,  and  a  similar  but  less  remarkable  efifect  is  produced  by  a  tem- 
pest in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  effects  of  these  remote  tempests  aro 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  irregularity  of  the  tides,  which  at  times 
run  in  one  direction  for  several  days  successively,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  The  regular  and  periodical  influence  of  the  monsoons  is 
slightly  felt,  the  winds  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  land  and  sea 
breezes.  To  these  circumstances  must  be  attributed  the  great 
uniformity  of  the  temperature,  the  frequent  falUof  showers,  and  the 
absence  of  a  periodical  rainy  season.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  December  and  January,  and  the  smallest  in  April  and  May. 
These  frequent  rains  keep  the  island  in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure. 
The  thermometer  ranges  during  the  year  between  72**  and  88**.  Tlie 
mean  annual  temperature  Is  80*7*"  Fahr.  The  daily  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer never  exceeds  10  degrees.  The  climate  of  Singapore  is 
remarkably  healthy,  owing  to  Sie  free  ventilation  that  prevails,  and 
to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  chilling  land-winds. 

Singapore  is  not  rich  in  agricultural  productions.  Considerable 
tracts  near  the  town  have  been  cleared  by  the  Chinese,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivating  difierent  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  rioe, 
oofi'ee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  especially  pepper  and  the  betelvine  {Piper 
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iiriboa).  Only  the  sammitB  of  the  higher  gronndB  are  barren,  but  on 
their  slopes  and  in  the  depressions  between  them  the  soil  frequently 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Tropical  fruits  auooeed  yeiy 
well,  such  as  the  mangusteen,  pine-apple,  cocoa-nut^  orange,  and 
mango.  The  tropical  vegetables,  as  the  egg-plant,  different  iBnd^  of 
pulse,  the  yam,  the  batata,  different  varieties  of  cucumber,  and  some 
others,  grow  very  well,  but  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  most  European 
vegetables.  Large  quantities  of  rice  are  imported  irom  Sumatra  and 
Ja?a,  and  fruits  from  Malacca. 

The  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced,  but  most  of  them  are 
few  in  number,  as  pasture-grounds  are  scarce.  The  Chinese  however 
keep  a  great  number  of  hogs.  Of  the  large  quadrupeds  of  the  conti- 
nent tigers  only  are  met  with  on  the  island.  The  loss  of  human  life 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  tigers  is  considerable.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  monkeys,  bats,  and  squirrels;  also  the  ictides,  the  porcupine, 
the  sloth,  the  pangolin,  the  wild  hog,  and  two  species  of  deer — the 
Motchut  pygmofutt  which  is  smaller  than  an  English  hare,  and  the 
Indian  roe  (Cennu  Munjac).  Birds  are  numerous,  especially  different 
kinds  of  passeres,  climbers,  and  waders.  Tortoises  are  common.  The 
ooral-ree&  anH  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore  furnish  that  delicate 
fern-like  sea- weed  called  '8ggar*aggar'  {Fitciu  saccharinus)  in  abun- 
dance, and  it  forms  an  article  of  considerable  export  to  China,  where 
it  is  used  in  making  thin  glues  and  varnishes.  It  is  made  into  a  very 
fine  jelly  by  Europeans  and  the  native  Portuguese. 

In  1819,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  islands,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  about  150  ipdividuals,  mostly  fishermen  and 
pirates,  who  lived  in  a  few  miserable  huts :  about  80  of  these  were 
Chinese,  the  remainder  Malays.  In  1824,  when  the  first  census  was 
taken,  the  population  was  10,6^8;  in  1852  it  was  estimated  at  59,043, 
including  Europeans,  Indo- Britons,  Native  Portuguese,  Christians, 
Armenians,  Arabs,  Chuliahs,  and  Klings  from  the  ooast  of  Coroman- 
del;  natives  of  Hindustan,  Bugis,  and  Balineso;  Malays,  Chinese, 
Javanese,  Kaffirs,  Siamese,  Jews,  Parsees,  and  Bayanese.  Tho 
Europeans  are  few.  The  Chinese  are  more  than  30,000  in  number, 
and  the  Malays  about  12.000.  The  military  force^  which  consists  of  a 
detachment  of  the  Madras  native  rv'giment,  with  a  small  company  of 
artillery,  numbers  about  500.  The  Europeans  and  Chinese  constitute 
the  wealthier  classea  The  Europeans  are  for  the  most  part  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  and  agents  for  mercantile  houses  in  Eorope.  Most  of  the 
artisans,  labourers,  agriculturists,  and  shopkeepers  are  Chinese.  The 
Malays  are  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  collecting  sea-weed,  and  cutting 
timber,  and  many  of  them  are  employed  at  boatmen  and  sailors.  The 
Bugis  are  almost  invariably  engaged  in  commerce,  and  the  natives  of 
India  as  petty  shopkeepers,  boatmen,  and  servant!.  The  Chuliahs 
and  KUuKB  are  daily  labourers,  artisans,  and  petty  traders.  The 
Kaffirs  are  the  descendants  of  Blave8,«who  have  been  brought  by  the 
Arabs  from  the  Arabian  and  Abyssinian  coasts.  The  most  useful  are 
the  Chinese  settlers. 

The  town  of  Singapore  stands  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island, 
in  1"*  17'  22"  N.  Ut.,  lOS"*  51'  45"  E.  long.,  on  a  level  and  low  plaiu  of 
inconsiderable  width,  fronting  the  harbour.  It  extends  about  two 
miles  along  the  shore,  but  only  1000  yards  inland,  where  it  is  inclosed 
by  hills  from  100  to  150  feet  high.  The  commercial  portion  of  the 
town  occupies  the  western  extremity,  and  is  separated  from  the  other 
parts  by  a  salt-creek,  called  the  Singapore  Biver,  which  is  navigable 
for  small  craft  A  good  wooden  bridge  connects  it  with  the  eastern 
part,  which  contains  the  dweUings  of  the  Europeans,  1(he  public 
offices,  and  the  military  cantonments.  Contiguous  to  this  portion  of 
the  town  is  the  govemment-houfle,  which  is  bidlt  on  a  hill.  The  most 
eastern  part  is  occupied  by  the  sultan  of  Jahore,  the  Malays^  and 
Bugis.  The  whole  of  the  warehouses,  and  all  the  dwelling-houses  in 
the  principal  streets  in  their  vicinity,  are  built  of  brick  and  lime,  and 
roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  more  distant  dwelling-houses  are  built  of 
wood,  but  roofed  with  tilea  The  town  contains  a  Misaionary  and  an 
Armenian  church,  a  court-house,  jail,  custom-house^  baths,  concert- 
rooms,  several  native  schools,  and  the  Singapore  Institution  founded 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  laoguagos  of  China, 
Slam,  and  the  Malay  ArchipelHgo.  The  institution  comprises  English, 
Malay,  and  Tamul  schools,  with  upwards  of  70  pupils.  Ships  lie  in 
the  roads  of  Singapore  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  from 
the  town,  according  to  their  draught  With  the  assistance  of  lighten, 
cargoes  are  discharged  and  taken  In  with  scarcely  any  interruption 
throughout  tho  year.  The  lighters  convey  the  goods  to  the  river  of 
Singapore,  where  they  discharge  them  at  a  conveniesxt  quay,  and  at  the 
door  of  the  principal  warehoasesL 

If  the  commerce  of  Singapore  were  limited  to  the  produce  of  the 
place,  it  wouU  give  empbyment  to  very  few  vessels.  Qateohu  or 
gambier,  pepper,  coffee,  nutmegs,  and  a  few  of  the  finer  fruits,  are  its 
principal  products ;  and  these,  together  with  the  pearl  sago  and  iron 
implements,  birds'-nests,  trepang,  tortoise-shell,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  aggar-eggar,  form  the  only  native  exports.  But  Siagapore  has  risen 
into  great  importance  as  the  emporium  of  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Indiab  ArchipeUgo.  All  the  nations  that  iDbabit;  the  countries  bor- 
deriui^  on  the  ludiao  Ocean  resort  to  it  with  the  produce  of  their 
agriculture  and  mauufacturiug  iudustry,  and  take  in  exchange  such 
goods  as  arn  not  grown  or  produisd  in  their  own  couutriesi.  All  of 
them  find  there  a  ready  market.  There  is  usually  also  an  abundant 
supply  of  European  goods.    This  has  partly  arisau  from  the  harbour 


of  Singapore  hi^ving  b«en  declared  a  firee  port>  in  whidli  no  export 
or  import  duties,  nor  any  aochorage,  harbour,  or  ligh^ouae  fees  arp 
levied. 

The  commerce  of  Singapore  may  bo  divi^^  Jnto  tibe  fSaf^rn  tn^9f 
that  of  tho  Straits,  and  the  Western  trade.  The  ISastem  trade,  or 
that  whiph  i»  oarriad  on  with  the  countries  east  and  south-east  of 
Singapore,  ooi^prehfuids  the  commerce  with  China,  the  Spai^ish  settle- 
ment of  Manila,  the  indeppn4ent  tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  thp 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  island  of  Java  and  at  Rhio,  and  the  countries 
of  the  peuinsula  beyond  tho  Ganges  which  Ue  east  of  the  Malay 
PeninsuV  The  most  i^ipprt^t  brauchee  of  this  commerce  are  thos^ 
with  China,  Java,  and  Siam. 

The  commerce  with  China  is  entirely  carried  on  in  Chinese  vessels. 
They  leave  their  respective  ports  during  the  north-east  monsoon  about 
January,  and  return  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  from 
April  to  October.  Fropa  Can^n  ^e  voyage  is  performed  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  days,  and  irom  Fokieo  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  ^he  junks 
bring  annually  from  2000  to  2500  emigr^pts  to  Singapore.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  are — camphqr,  crockery,  raw  silk,  tea,  joss- 
sticks,  alum,  hardware  and  tobacco.  The  exports  to  China  consist 
chiefiv  of  guns,  betel-nut,  birds'-nests,  bdche-de-mer,  cotton-twist, 
British  cottons,  iron,  tin,  opium,  rice,  black  pepper,  woollens,  garro 
and  lakka  wood,  and  sapan  wood. 

The  commerce  between  Singapore  and  Manila  is  carried  op  partly 
by  Spanish  and  partly  by  American  and  English  vessels.  The  importe 
from  Mauija  into  Singapore  comprise  hemp  and  rope,  cigars,  sugar, 
tea,  sapan- woo4,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  The  fixports  consist 
chiefly  of  opiumf  iron,  and  British  cotton  goods. 

The  trade  with  Celebes  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  haods  of  thi) 
Bugis  of  Waju,  a  country  on  the  western  side  of  that  island,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  colonised  many  islands  of  the  Indian 
ArchipeUgo,  and  carry  on  what  may  be  called  ^e  foreign  trade  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  settled.  They  disperse  the  goods 
obtained  at  Singapore  over  most  of  the  islands  east  of  pelebes  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  New  Guinea^  and  ^so  over  that  chain  of  islands  called 
t)ie  Lesser  Sunda  Islands.  Their  country  vessels,  called  *prahus»' 
arrive  at  Singapore  during  the  prevalence  of  the  eastern  monsoon. 

The  commerce  between  Singapore  and  Borneo  is  almost  exclusively 
carried  on  by  native  vessels,  many  of  which  are  of  great  size ;  some 
of  them  are  mapag.e4  by  Bugis.  This  trade  is  protected  from  pirates 
by  the  establishment  of  a  British  station  at  the  port  of  LabuazL 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Singapore  and  the  rival 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Rhio,  about  sixty  iniles  east-south-east 
The  direct  commerce  between  Singapore  and  Java  is  limited  to  the 
three  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya ;  but  European  and 
India  goods  may  be  shipped  from  these  places  to  any  other  Butoh 
settlement  on  the  iilaud  of  Java,  or  on  the  other  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago, the  Moluccas  excepted.  The  commerce  between  Singapore  and 
Sinm  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  who  are  settled  in  that 
country,  ap4  in  junks  built  at  Baog-kok  and  other  pUces.  The  com- 
merce with  Cochin  China  is  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  settled  at 
]Iangkao  and  Saigun  in  Camboja,  and  at  Quinhon,  Faifo,  and  Bu6  in 
Cochin  China. 

The  commerce  of  the  Straits  is  carried  on  with  the  Malay  peninsula* 
the  isUmd  of  Sumatra,  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  The  harbours 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  which  trade  with  Singapore  are 
Pahang^  Tringanu,  and  Calantan,  and  this  trade  is  rather  active.  On 
the  western  side  the  principal  trade  is  with  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  Malacca.  The  commerce  between  Singapore  and  the  island 
of  Sumatra  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  ports  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island ;  there  is  hardly  any  commercial  intoroourse  with 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Bencoolen,  Padang,  and  Trappanuli,  which 
are  on  the  western  oosst  The  commerce  of  the  eastern  coast  is 
divided  between  Singapore  and  Penang.  The  harbours  which  have 
intercourse  with  Singapore  are — Campar,  Slack,  Indragiii,  Xambie^ 
Assahan,  and  Batu  Bttfa. 

The  western  trade  of  Singapore  comprshends  that  with  Calcutta, 
Madraa,  Bombay,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  Arabia ;  with  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  Mauritius^  and  Australia;  and  with  Europe  and  America. 
The  commerce  carried  on  with  Calcutta  is  the  moft  valuable.  The 
commerce  with  Madras  has  been  on  the  decline  for  several  yean^ 
British  manufactures  having  superseded  the  Madras  piece-goods  which 
formed  the  principal  article  of  trade  with  that  place.  The  commerce 
with  Bombay  is  more  important  The  trade  with  Arabia  is  carrifid  on 
by  vessels  which  sail  annually  with  Mohammedan  pilgrims,  who 
assemble  at  Singapore  fron^  Java  and  the  neighbouring  Malayan  stateit 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  incoxisiderable.  The  trade  with 
Contiuental  Europe  is  principally  carried  on  by  vessels  under  the 
French,  Belgian,  Hamburg,  Bnmen,  an4  Danish  flags. 

The  commerce  of  Singapore  with  Qreat  Britain  is  of  Qonsiderabb 
amoimt.  In  1853  the  declared  value  of  the  goods  exported  fjrom  Orest 
Britain  to  Sln^fapore  was  595,566/.  The  principal  articlef  imported 
into  Qreat  Britain  from  Singapore  are— caoutehouo,  gum,  gutta-perob% 
hiiies,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  mother^f-pearl,  oils,  raw  i^lk»  ssgo,  tin, 
and  tortoiso-shelL 

The  aflitirs  of  the  settlement  are  administered  bj  a  governor)  aseistsd 
by  a  council  of  several  salaried  members.  A  Beoorder  s  Court  has  bean 
established  in  Siiigapore.    The  revenue  is  raised  from  govemm«ife 
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rmtfl,  dnm,  and  fines,  and  from  an  exciae  on  pork,  opinm,  and  home- 
made apirita.  The  total  inoome  for  the  year  ending  80th  April,  1852, 
was  about  40,0002.  The  expenditure  waa  21,110£9  exduaiye  of  the 
expenaea  for  the  militaiy  and  couTicta. 

ffittory. — On  the  aite  of  the  preeent  Britiah  settlement  formerly 
stood  the  capital  of  a  Malay  kingdom,  the  dty  of  Singhaplira  (the 
'Lion's  Town');  and  Sur  Stamford  Raffles  waa  able  in  1819  to  tnuM 
the  outer  linea  of  the  old  city.  It  was  next  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Malacca.  This  town  was  taken  in  1252  by  a  king  of  Java,  and  the 
residence  of  the  king  was  transferred  to  the  town  of  Malacca^  which 
was  then  founded.  After  that  event  the  town  seems  gradually  to  have 
decayed,  and  the  country  to  have  been  abandoned.  It  was  then  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jahore,  which  had  been  so  reduced  by  internal 
discord  that  some  of  the  superior  officers  had  become  independent 
Oue  of  them,  the  Tumungong,  or  chief  justice,  had  got  possession  of 
th**  island  of  Singapore  and  we  adjacent  country,  and  from  him  the 
British  obtained  in  1819  permission  to  build  a  factory  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  island.  Soon  afterwards  a  person  who  had  some  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Jahore  came  to  the  British  settlement^  and  received  a 
small  pension.  From  this  person,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Jahore, 
and  the  Tumungong,  the  British  obtained  in  1824  the  sovereignty  and 
fee-simple  of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  all  the  seas,  straits,  and  islands, 
for  the  sum  of  60,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  an  annuity  of  24,000  Spanish 
dollars  for  their  natural  lives.  In  1826  Singapore  was  placed  under 
the  provincial  government  of  the  Straits  SetUement^  which  was  fixed 
on  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  In  1851,  by  an  order  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Prinoe 
of  Wales  Island,  were  detached  from  the  preaidency  of  Bengal,  and 
constituted  a  separate  govemtnentb 

SI NIGAGLI A    [Pksabo-e-Ubbino.] 

SINOPB.    [Paphlaqonia.] 

SIPUKO,  called  also  Sipfumto  and  Sifatmo,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, forming  one  of  the  group  called  the  Cydades,  is  situated 
between  SO**  50"  and  87°  lO'  N.  Ut,  25**  10"  E.  long.;  it  Ues  opposite 
Antiparo,  S.E.  from  Serpho,  N.E.  from  Milo,  and  S.W.  from  Paro.  It 
is  oblong  in  form,  and  about  SO  miles  in  circumference.  [Abohi- 
FELAOO,  CfreciatL]  It  was  colonised  by  lonians  from  Athena.  (Hero- 
dotus, viiL  48.)  In  the  reign  of  Polycratea,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  about 
B.a  520,  the  inhabitants  wore  very  flourishing  in  consequence  of  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii  57),  Uiey  were 
the  moat  wealthy  of  the  islanders.  Their  mines  were  afterwards  less 
valuable  Siphnus  is  very  little  noticed  by  ancient  auUiora.  From 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas  we  learn  that  the 
natives  were  of  dissolute  manners,  insomuch  that  to  do  like  aSiphnian 
was  a  term  of  reproach. 

Fiedler  mentions  only  two  towns:  Kastromf  on  a  rooky  hill 
overlooking  the  sea,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor;  and 
StatDri,  called  Stavril  by  Toumefort^  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Siphno  is  in  the  pashalio  of  Nakscha.  The  bishop  is  also  bishop  of 
Milo.  The  population  in  the  time  of  Toumefort  was  about  5000 ; 
they  were  taxed  in  the  year  1700  at  4000  crowns  of  French  mon^. 
The  lands  are  chiefly  laid  out  in  vineyards.  The  chief  trade  is  m 
silk,  figs,  honey,  wax,  sesame,  and  cotton  stuflfs,  which  are  celebrated 
for  their  quality :  the  inhabitants  import  ^e  raw  material  There 
are  very  few  sheep,  horses,  or  homed  cattle.  The  climate  is  good,  and 
the  inhabitants  long-lived. 

The  antiquities  of  the  island  are  few.  On  the  south  side,  at  Porto 
Plati  Gallo,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Greek  town.  Toumefort 
speaks  of  a  temple  sacred  to  Pan  near  the  castle,  which  is  also  noticed 
by  Carpacchi,  and  of  several  marble  sarcophagi  wiUi  good  sculpture. 
The  Greek  coins  of  Siphnus  are  very  numerous :  they  are  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Kastron  is  a  castle  built  apparently  w^ien  the 
Yenetinns  first  occupied  the  island.  Various  buildmgs  bear  the  arms 
of  the  Gozzadini  family,  three  of  whom  were  still  living  there  in  the 
time  of  Toumefort^ 

SIRANG,  orCERAM.    [Java.] 

SIRU'IND,  Hindustan,  a  district  in  the  protected  Sikh  territoiy,  at 
the  Dorth-westem  extremity  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  is  situated 
between  30°  and  SV  K.  lat,  75''  and  77"*  E.  long.,  having  the  river 
Sutlej  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  the  head  branches  of  the  Jumna. 
It  consistB  of  extensive  plains,  which,  lying  at  the  head  of  India,  as  its 
name  imports,  divide  the  great  desert  from  the  lofty  Himalayas,  and 
form  an  open  communication  between  the  Punjab  and  the  rest  of 
Hindustan.  The  sacred  river  Sereswattee  fiows  through  the  centre  of 
the  district  The  country  is  well  peopled  and  generally  cultivated, 
but  the  periodical  rains  are  not  always  sufficient  to  insure  a  crop. 
After  a  rainy  season,  during  which  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  flooded, 
the  plains  are  clothed  with  good  pasture,  and  the  climate,  cooled  by 
the  rains,  is  temperate  and  healthy.  In  the  hottest  season,  however, 
the  inhabitants  are  at  times  driven  for  shelter  to  subterranean 
dwellings.  The  principal  towns  are,  Patialah,  which  is  the  lai^gest 
and  most  flourishing ;  Tahmtir,  an  object  of  religious  veneration  to 
the  Hindoos;  and  SatMmah.  Sirhind,  the  ancient  capital,  now  a  heap 
of  rainsy  stands  on  the  road  to  Belaspoor,  in  SO**  40'  N.  lat,  75*  55' 
W.  long.,  distant  27  miles  N.W.  from  Umballah,  and  155  miles 
K.N.W.  from  the  city  of  Delhi  It  was  founded  or  rebuilt  hi  the 
14th  century,  by  Ferose  IlL,  who  erected  a  fort  in  the  town,  and 
opened  canals  from  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna  for  the  iirigatiQii  of  the 


neighbouring  district  Lying  in  the  route  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar 
invaders  ofHindustan,  the  town  waa  expooed  to  the  ravagea  of  war, 
and  in  1707  was  pillaged  by  the  Sikha,  a  disaster  from  which  it  haa 
never  reoovered. 

SIRINAGUR.    [Cashmere.] 

SIROD.    rJuBA,  Department  ot] 

SISSONNk    [AiBKL] 

SISTEROK.    [Alfbs,  Bassbb.] 

SISTOVA,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  is  utuated  on  a  height  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  87  milea  above  Rustschuk,  and  25  miles 
below  Nikopoli,  and  has  about  21,000  inhabitants.  The  town  ia 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  inclosed  by  a  dry  ditch  and  palisade.  The 
houses  are  low  and  ill*built  The  mosques,  of  which  there  are  eighty 
are  the  only  buildings  worth  notice.  Sistova  is  a  place  of  considerable 
oommeroe,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  Bulgarians  as  their  proper 
oapitaL  In  ordinary  times  it  has  a  good  trade  in  com,  hides,  leather, 
foreign  manufactures,  and  colonial  produce.  The  Turks  and  Austriana 
concluded  a  peace  at  Sistova  in  1791. 

SITKHA,  the  most  important  of  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  west 
ooast  of  North  America.  Its  proper  name  is  New  AriJianghelsk.  This 
pUce  lies  in  57°  2'  50"  N.  lat,  135°  18'  W.  long.,  and  is  built  on  one 
of  the  group  of  islands  which  received  from  Vancouver  the  name  of 
Eong  George  Ill's  Archipelaga  The  population  is  about  1200,  of 
whom  500  are  employed  by  the  Russian  American  company.  The 
harbour,  which  Vancouver  named  Norfolk  Sound,  but  which  is  now 
better  known  as  the  Bay  of  Sitkha,  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  offera 
excellent  anchorage  opposite  the  settlement  The  place  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wooden  wall,  and  inclosed  by  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation,  which  are  almost  covered  with  forests,  in  which  excellent 
timber  is  found.  With  the  exception  of  the  governor's  house  the 
dwellings  are  described  as  being  little  better  than  wooden  hovels, 
huddled  together  without  order  or  design.  Ship-building  constitutes 
the  most  important  of  the  branches  of  industoy,  and  we  vessels  of 
the  Russian  American  Company  are  built  here.  I^Tew  Arkbanghelsk  is 
the  centre  of  the  administration  of  the  Russian  territories  in  America, 
over  which  the  American  Company  exercises  sovereign  powers,  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  over  a  muc^  more 
extensive  portion  of  North  America.  The  collecting  of  fun  is  the 
exduaive  object  of  both  companies,  and  New  Arkbanghelsk  may  be 
compared  with  Fort  York,  which  lies  nearly  imder  the  same  latitude 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  The  climate  is  milder  here  than  on 
the  east  coast  of  America  in  the  same  latitude.  A  considerable  amount 
of  rsin  falls  at  Sitkha. 

SITKHIN,  EAST  and  WEST.    [Aleutian  Iblandb.] 

SITKOKF.    [Japan.] 

SITTINQBOURNE.    [Kbet.] 

SIVAS,  or  SIWAS,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Kiail-Irmdk,  in  39**  25'  N.  lat,  36"  55'  E.  long. ;  100  milea 
S.W.  by  W.  from  Trebizond,  aod  100  miles  N.K  from  Kaisariyeh.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  pashalic  which  comprehends  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  Asia  Ifinor,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rdm.  The  valley 
of  the  Kisil-Irmft,  the  ancient  Halys,  here  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
and  fertile  plain.  The  situation,  being  level,  with  the  exception  of 
only  one  small  circular  elevation  in  the  south-west^  the  whole  city  is 
seen  to  much  advantage  when  approached  from  the  north.  It  is 
intenpersed  with  trees,  without  being  buried  in  them,  like  most  of 
the  towns  in  these  parts.  The  great  number  of  chimneys  seen  above 
the  house-tops  indicate  that  the  winter  is  severe ;  and  the  inhabitanta 
affirm  that  it  is  as  cold  aa  at  Era-rAm.  The  houses  axe  well-built^ 
partly  tiled,  partly  flat-roofed,  and  intermingled  with  gardena.  These, 
with  the  numerous  nunarets,  give  a  cheerful  aspect  to  tbe  plaoeu  The 
basaars  are  extensive  and  well  stocked  with  goods,  including  many  of 
British  manufacture.  The  consumption  of  Sivas  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  furnishing  supplies  to  many  plaoea,  causes  its  transit- 
trade  to  be  extensive.  Sivas  is  inhabited  by  about  6000  families,  of 
whom  1000  or  1100  are  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Moalema.  An 
Armenian  historian  states  that  the  town  contained  120,000  inhabitants 
in  the  time  of  Tamerlane ;  and  that  it  capitulated  to  him  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  whidi  condition  he  most  barbarously 
violated. 

SIWAH  is  the  modem  name  of  the  oaab  in  the  Sahara^  which 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romana  Ammonium,  Ammonia^  or 
Ammoniaca,  from  the  celebrated  oracle  and  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
with  whose  worship  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  through  the 
Cyrenieans.  The  town  of  Siwah  is  in  29**  12'  N.  kt,  26''  17'  E.  long., 
and  IB  about  160  English  miles  from  the  sea-coast  The  whole  oasis 
is  about  15  geographical  miles  long  and  12  miles  broad,  but  Diodorua 
(xvii  50)  saya  that  ihd  length  and  breadth  are  about  50  stadia,  which 
would  only  make  a  little  more  than  5  geographical  milea.  The  audace 
is  undulating,  and  in  the  north  it  ia  surrounded  by  high  limestone 
hills;  it  is  watered  by  many  springs  of  fresh  as  well  as  of  salt-water, 
the  latter  of  which  probably  arise  from  the  masses  of  salt  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  The  ancients  speak  of  three  things  aa  remarkable  in 
this  oasis :  first  a  well,  called  the  Wdl  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the 
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the  oBffls  (Diodor.y  xviL  50) ;  and  thirdly,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion,  whioh  waa  surrounded  by  a  shady  grove.  Cambyses  made 
an  unsuoceasful  attempt  to  take  the  Ammonium  (Herod.,  ill  25) ;  and 
it  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  under  the  Romans  the  oasis  belonged  to  that  nomos  or  province 
which  was  oolled  Libya  (PtolenL,  iv.  6).  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xviL, 
p.  813)  the  oracle  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  Arabs  called  this  oasis  Santariah. 

The  Ammonium,  during  its  most  flourishing  state  in  andent  times, 
seems  to  have  been  well  peopled ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  in 
villages,  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  distinct  tribes.  The 
southern  and  weatem  parts  were  inhabited  by  ^Ethiopians,  the  middle 
part  by  the  Nasamonee,  and  the  north  by  a  nomadic  tribe  of  libyana. 
llie  description  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  beautiful  climate  of  the 
oasis,  and  of  its  fertility,  especially  in  fruit,  is  still  applicable  to  it ; 
nearly  the  whole  oasis  forms  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  meadows, 
fields,  and  palm-groves ;  and  the  gardens  produce  an  abundance  of 
the  most  delicious  fruits.  The  water  however  is  said  to  be  ii^urious 
to  camels. ' 

The  present  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Berbers  mixed  with 
negroes,  and  all  are  very  zealous  Mohammedans.  The  principal  place 
in  it  bean  the  name  of  Siwah,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  This 
town  and  several  other  smaller  places  in  the  oasis  are  built  upon 
eminences,  and  surrounded  by  walk  to  protect  them  from  hostile 
inroads.  The  houses  are  all  wretched  huts,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  dark. 

Ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Ammon  are  still  visible.  The 
paintings,  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphics  which  remain  on  the  walls, 
are  copied  and  described  in  the  work  of  MiautolL  There  are 
also  ruins  of  other  places,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  village  of  Shaxgiah,  which  probably  mark  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  villages.  The  Well  of  the  Sun  is  near  Shargiah,  and  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  varying  temperature.  Catacombs  out  in  the  rooks 
have  been  discovered  in  four  different  parts  of  the  oaaia. 

SIX-MILE-BRIDGE.    [Clarb.] 

SKEKN-ELF.     lCuribtiansand  ;  Norway.] 

SRERRIEa    [Dublin,  County.] 

SKIBBEKEEN,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  th^  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ilan,  in  51"  84'  N.  lat., 
9"*  16'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  52  miles  S.W.  from  Cork,  and  210 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  8856.  Skib- 
bereen  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  115,024  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  88,059.  The  town 
contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  ^man  Catholics  and  Wealeyan 
Methodists,  two  National  schools,  a  court-house^  market-house,  dis- 
pensary, bridewell,  and  Union  workhouse.  In  the  town  are  flour- 
mills  and  a  brewery.  Quarter  and  pett^  sessions  are  held.  There  are 
six  yearly  fairs,  at  which  large  quantities  of  yams  and  coarse  linens 
are  sold. 

SKIDDAW.      [CnUBBRLAHD.] 

SKIPTON,  or  SKIPTON-IN-CRAVEN,  West-Riding  of  Yorkshuw, 
a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor>Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Skipton,  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Aire,  in  53"  58'  N.  lat, 
2"  2'  W.  long.,  distant  44  miles  W.  from  York,  216  mUes  N.N.W. 
frvm  London  by  road,  and  231  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Leeds  and  Colne  branch  of  the  Midland  railways.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Skipton  in  1851  was  4962.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Skipton  Poor^ 
Law  Union  contains  47  townships,  with  an  area  of  147,597  aores,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  28,363. 

Skipton  is  an  ancient  town,  which  appears  to  have  risen  with  the 
castle.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone.  The  only  public  building 
belonging  to  the  town  is  the  town-halL  Skipton  Castle,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  church,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was 
built  originally  by  Robert  de  RomiU^,  about  the  end  of  the  rqjgn  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  stood  a  siege  of  three  years  against  the 
parliamentary  army,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  Dea  22nd, 
1645.  In  1649  it  was  dismantled  by  order  of  parliament;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Count^  of  Pembroke  as  a  residence. 
Some  parts  of  the  old  castle  are  incorporated  with  the  modem  build- 
ing. The  parish  church  is  a  substantial  and  spacious  structure, 
parts  of  wMch  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  district  church  of  Christ 
church  was  built  in  1838 ;  that  of  St.  Mary's  Embsay  is  a  new 
erection  on  the  site  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  Craven. 
The  Primitive  Methodists  have  two  chapels,  and  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  Swedenboigians,  and  Rojnan  Catholics  have  each 
one  chapeL  There  is  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1548  by 
William  Ermysted,  canon-residentiaiy  of  St  Paul's,  London.  The 
niunber  of  scholars  in  1854  was  above  60.  The  income  from  endow- 
ment is  about  6002.  a  year.  There  are  National  and  British  schools, 
a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Saturday,  is  a  very  large  market  for  com,  and  there  are  fairs  on 
alternate  Mondays  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  county  court  is  held.  The 
population  is  partly  agricultural,  the  vicinity  forming  an  excellent 
grazing  district,  but  the  ootton  manu&cture  is  the  chief  source  of 
employment    The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes  the  town. 

8KIRLAUGH,  East  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Swine,  is  situated  in  53"  50' 


K.  lat,  0*"  15^  W.  long.,  distant  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hull,  and  183 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
North  Skirlau£^  in  1851  was  190,  of  whom  68  were  in  the  Union  work- 
house. The  Uving  is  a  chapeliy  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Swine, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of  York.  Skir- 
laugh  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,028 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9279.  In  the  village  ia  an  elegant 
chapel,  erected  early  in  the  15th  century  by  Walter  Slorlaugfa,  bishop 
of  DurhauL 

SKULL,  Cork  County,  Ireland,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  wild  romantic  scenery,  at  the  head 
of  Skull  Harbour,  in  Roaring  Water  Bay,  in  51"  88'  N.  lat,  9"  30' 
W.  long.,  distant  by  road  64  miles  S.W.  from  Cork,  and  222  miles 
aw.  from  DubUn.  The  population  in  1851  was  535,  besides  1811  in 
the  Union  Workhouse.  Skull  Poor-lAW  Union  comprises  11  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  57,169  acres,  and  a  popidation  in  1851  oi 
16,418.  The  village  oontains  a  number  of  well-built  houses ;  a  neat 
puish  church,  buUt  in  1720;  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel ;  two  National  schools,  and  others  partly  endowed ; 
a  dispensary ;  and  the  Union  workhouse.  The  harbour  is  a  convenient 
and  sheltered  roadstead,  with  an  anchorage  of  three  or  four  fathoms, 
accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  A  rock,  midway  in  the  entrance, 
is  dry  at  two  hours'  ebb.  Behind  the  village  Mount  Gabriel  rises  to 
the  height  of  1335  feet  Skull  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  a  seat 
of  learning,  and  to  have  derived  its  present  name  from  its  earlier  title, 
St  Mary  of  the  Schools. 

SKYE,  InvemeBS-shire,  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  lies  between 
57-  2'  and  57*  41'  N.  lat,  5»  87'  and  6"*  40'  W.  long.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  forming  the  entrance  to  Loch 
Alsh,  in  some  parts  not  more  than  a  mile  wide.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  island,  from  the  point  of  Sleat  to  the  point  of  Aird,  is  about 
44  miles ;  its  breadth,  at  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  slightly 
exceeds  20  miles.    The  population  in  1851  was  21,521. 

PortrWf  the  only  town  in  the  island,  has  been  already  noticed. 

?NVEBNE88-BHIRE.]  The  island  throughout  is  extremely  mountainous, 
he  Cuchullins,  a  chain  of  hills  stretching  along  the  south-western 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  their  craggy  peaks  and  fantastic  outlines. 
They  are  generally  of  granitic  formation,  but  one  group  is  composed 
principally  of  hypersthene  rook.  The  highest  pe^  of  these  motm- 
tains  is  about  3220  feet  The  coast  is  indented  with  lochs,  and  there 
are  several  small  inland  lakes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  Loch 
Coruisk,  celebrated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Lord  of  the  Isles.'  The 
margin  of  this  loch  is  composed  of  rough  and  precipitous  rocks, 
rising  to  a  gigantic  height  The  cave  of  Strathaird,  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  natural  beauties  of  Skye,  is  a  cavem,  tiie  roof,  floor,  and 
walls  of  which  axe  entirely  covered  with  stalactites,  many  of  them 
assuming  elegant  and  fanciful  forms.  The  soil  of  Skye  ia  unpro- 
ductive. There  is  scarcely  any  wheat  grown,  potatoes  being  the 
principal  produce.  The  herring  flshery  furnishes  a  subsistence  to  the 
poorer  population  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

SKYROS  (iScyrof),  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  belonging  to  Turkey, 
lies  east  of  the  island  of  Eubcoa,  in  39''  lO'  N.  lat,  25**  12'  E.  long. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  and  Carians,  and  Dolopes. 
Homer  records  the  capture  of  it  by  Achilles  ('  U.,'  x.  664),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  there  disguised  in  female  attire  before 
the  Trojan  war.  Theseus  was  sent  into  exile  to  this  island,  and  was 
murdered  by  Lycomedes,  its  king,  who  became  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity. (Pausan.,  iiL  6.)  In  B.O.  476  it  was  taken  by  Cimon,  when 
the  inhabitants  were  enslaved,  and  a  colony  was  sent  Uiither  from 
Athens.  (Thucyd.,  L  98.)  Six  or  seven  years  after  this  event  the 
bones  of  Theseus  were  removed  to  Athena.  The  islimd  afterwards 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  was  restored  to  them 
by  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa^  B.a  386.  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  again  given  to  Athens  B.a  196,  in  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Philip  of  Macedon.    (livy,  xxxiii  30.) 

The  island  is  60  miles  round.  On  the  west  side  is  a  large  bay 
(Panormo)  with  several  islets,  the  most  western  of  which,  Skyro  Poido, 
is  8  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  island.  The  harbour  here  is 
oaUed  Kalamitza  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Italians  Gran  SpiagG^ 
Opposite  to  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  is  Port  AhhUi,  named 
fr^m  the  Homeric  hero  Achilles.  The  isthmus  between  these  two 
points  divides  the  island  into  two  parts :  the  southern  portion  is  un- 
cultivated, fuU  of  high  mountains,  intersected  by  deep  gullies,  and 
rugged  and  bare,  except  at  their  summits,  where  they  are  covered 
with  oak,  fir,  and  beech.  Mount  Cocyla,  on  the  east  coast,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Port  Akhili,  is  2588  feet  high.  At  the  soutiiem  extre- 
mity of  the  island  is  a  port  called  Trimpouchais,  or  Trebokhi, 
corraptions  of  Tre  Boche,  or  the  Three  Months.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills,  and  has  three  entrances,  the  one  on  each  side  being 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  middle  one  rather 
narrower.  They  are  all  safe  and  deep.  There  is  a  deptii  of  about  20 
fathoms  water  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour. 

The  northern  division  of  i^e  island  is  less  mountainous.  The  town 
of  SL  Oeorge  {ffagios  OiorgioB),  on  the  east  coast  covers  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  a  high  rocky  hilL  It  contains  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  whicii  is  about  3000.  It  is  tiie  seat  of  a  bishop. 
On  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  during  tJiA 
middle  ages,  and  many  houses,  all  abandoned,  which  are  used  by  t* 
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inbabitanta  to  keep  stores  in.  Tbe  houBes  of  Skyros  are  flat-roofed, 
of  two  stories,  the  lower  of  stooe,  the  upper  of  wood,  sunnounted  by 
terraces  oo^ered  with  earth.  This  bill  was  the  site  of  the  aneiei^^ 
Acropolis;  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  and  towers  still  exi^t  on  tlic 
hill  and  its  slope  towards  the  town.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
city  lay  to  the  eiLst^  near  the  sea.  In  this  direciaon  there  \a  a  large 
semicircular  bastion  almost  entire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
G^rge  is  a  plain  four  square  miles  in  extent^  which  bears  cop* 
grapes,  and  figs.  There  is  another  at  Ealamitza,  which  is  also  fertile. 
Other  products  of  the  island  are  excellent  wheat,  madder,  wipe, 
honey,  wax,  oranges,  and  lemon&  There  are  a  few  oxen,  and  about 
15,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats.  Feluccas  and  other  Tessels  are  built 
of  mountain  pine.  Oak-timber  is  used  for  flre-wood.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Skyros  are  good  seamen. 

SLANE.    [Meath.] 

SLAVE  RIVER  and  LAKE.    [Hudson's  Bat  Txrbitobies.] 

SLAVONIA.    FCroatia.] 

SLAWKOW.    [Poland.} 

SLEAFoRD,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  t{ie  parish  of  New  Sleaford,  is  situated  on  the  little 
river  Slea  or  Sleaford,  in  68'  0'  N.  lat.,  0"  23'  W.  long.,  distant  18 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lincoln,  and  115  miles  IST.  by  W.  from  London. 
Tbe  population  of  the  town  of  Sleaford  in  1851  was  8729.  The  livine 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Sleaford 
PoorLaw  Union  contains  56  panshes  and  townshipa^  with  an  area  of 
127,867  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  24,412. 

The  town  has  received  the  name  of  New  Sleuford  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  adjacent  village  of  Old  Sleaford.  The  bishops  of  Lincoln 
had  once  a  castle  here.  The  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  building, 
with  a  tower  of  early  English  style,  surmounted  with  a  spire  of  later 
date,  144  feet  high.  There  are  ohaptils  for  Independents  and  other 
Dissenters ;  a  Grammar  school  founded  in  1604,  which  had  26  scholars 
in  1854 ;  National  schools,  partly  endowed ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
town-hall  is  a  modem  building.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court 
are  held  in  the  town.  Monday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  on 
Plougti  Monday,  Easter  Monday,  Whit-Monday,  August  11th,  and 
October  20th. 

SLESWICK,    [ScHLBSWio.] 

SLIGO,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Donegal  Bay ;  E.  by  the 
counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon ;  S.  by  Roscommon  and  Mayo ; 
and  W,  by  Mayo.  It  lies  between  53*  63'  and  54*  26'  N  lat.,  8^  3' 
and  9"*  1'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  41  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  38  miles.  The  area  is  721  square  miles,  or 
461,753  acres,  of  whicb  290,696  acres  are  arable,  151,723  acres  uncul- 
tivatt'd,  6134  acres  in  plantations,  460  acres  in  towns,  and  12,740  acres 
under  water.    The  population  in  1851  was  128,510. 

Coast-I^neandJtlancU. — The  coast  has  an  irregular  outline,  forming 
several  bays  and  natural  harbours.  Except  in  Sligo  Bay  and  along 
the  coast  eastward  from  it  the  shore  is  rocky.  Off  that  part  of  the 
ooast  which  extends  north-eastward  from  Sligo  Bay,  distant  between 
three  and  four  miles,  is  Innismurray,  a  small  island,  about  a  mile  long 
from  east  to  wcht,  which  rises  precipitously  on  every  side  except  just 
at  the  east  point.  It  contains  about  209  acres  of  cultivable  land, 
chiefly  pasturage,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  a  score  of  families.  Two 
or  three  miles  farther  out  to  sea  are  the  Boabinshy  rocks.  Sligo  Bay 
is  nearly  six  miles  across  at  the  entrance,  and  about  10  miles  deep  to 
the  town  of  Sligo.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  is  Augnris 
Head,  and  on  the  north-east  side  is  Roskeeragh  Point.  The  bay  is 
divided  by  projecting  hei^Iands  into  three  smaller  bays.  The  middle 
bay  is  that  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Sligo ;  it  is  in  great  part  occu- 
pied by  a  large  bank  called  Cummeen  Strand,  but  has  a  channel 
navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  13  feet  of  water.  In  this 
bay  are  Covey  Island,  which  forms  a  natural  breakwater,  and  Oyster 
If^land,  on  which  are  two  lighthouses.  There  are  extensive  sands  or 
other  strands  in  Eillala  and  Sligo  bays,  and  along  the  coast  eastward 
of  Sligo  Bay. 

Surface,  Sydrography,  and  Chfnmunicaiwns. — From  the  western 
boundnry  an  extensive  plain  stretches  eastward,  narrowing  as  it 
approaches  Hallysadere  Harbour.  From  the  coast  it  rises  gradually 
to  the  base  of  the  Slieve  Gamph  and  Ox  Mountains,  the  two  parallel 
divisions  of  a  range  25  miles  long  by  5  or  6  miles  broad  which  nms  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  head  of  Ballysadere  Bay  to  Foxford 
in  Mayo.  The  height  of  the  range  within  the  county  varies  from  600 
to  nearly  1800  feet.  On  the  north-west  side  the  hiUs  rise  into  steep 
rocky  peaks,  with  intervening  ravines  of  no  sreat  depth.  On  the 
south-east  side  the  ascent  is  more  gradual  and  less  rocky,  and  the 
streams  are  more  abundant  Along  this  side  of  the  range  the  surface 
btstween  the  Mayo  and  Leitrim  boundaries  exhibits  a  succession  of 
valleys  and  hilly  or  undulating  tracts,  with  occasional  heights  of 
from  300  to  700  feet  North  from  the  Curiew  Hills,  which  rise  868 
feet  on  the  Roscommon  border,  Carrowkeel  Mountain  has  an  elevation 
of  1062  feet;  and  Keshcorran,  a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  is  1183  feet 
high.  The  Braughlieve  Mountains,  which  belong  also  to  Ros  ommon 
and  Leitrim,  have  an  altitude  in  this  county  of  1183  feet  The  town 
of  iSligo  staudri  in  an  exteubive  plain,  which  spreads  eastward  to  the 
border  of  Leitrim,  and  noithward  to  the  shores  of  Donegal  Bay. 
Slieve  Daoane,  900  feet  higl:^  and  Slish  Mountain,  a  height  of  967  feet. 


bound  this  plain  on  the  south.  About  ^ve  miles  north  from  Sligo  the 
plain  is  broken  by  Truskmore,  King's  Mountain,  and  Benbulben,  three 
heights  whioh  form  part  of  a  range  that  comes  in  from  Leitrim  and 
FerpQsnsgh.  £^nbulben,  with  an  elevation  of  1722  feet,  has  a  gradual 
ascent  on  the  south  side,  but  the  north  side  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
Knocknarea,  a  hill  of  similar  form,  with  its  steep  side  to  tbe  west, 
rises  on  the  north-east  sbore  of  Ballysadere  Bay  to  the  height  of 
1078  feet 

The  lakes  of  the  county  are  mostly  small,  and  the  greater  number 
belong  partly  to  Leitrim  and  Roscommon.  Lough  Gill,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful,  extends  nearly  b^x  miles  eastward  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sligo  to  a  point  just  within  the  county  of  Leitrim.  It 
has  an  extreme  width  of  two  miles,  and  is  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  low  water.  Lough  Arrow  and  Lough  Qara,  the  latter 
chiefly,  and  the  former  nearly  all  within  the  county,  on  the  border  of 
Roscommon,  are  nearly  as  large  as  Lough  Gill ;  both  are  studded  with 
islitnds,  and  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  scenery.  Lough  £a.sky 
and  Lough  Talt  lie  in  the  valley  that  separates  the  Slieye  Gamph  and 
the  Ox  Mountains. 

The  navigable  waters  of  the  county  are  the  sestuary  of  the  Moy  in 
Killala  Bay,  and  the  sestuaries  of  the  Oweumore  and  Garrogue  in  the 
Bay  of  Sligo.  The  Moy  is  navigable  to  Ballina,  and  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  county  from  a  point  tUree  miles  above  Ballina.  The  Owen- 
garrow,  one  of  its  two  principal  branches,  has  its  sources  within  the 
county,  }n  the  Ox  and  Curlew  Mountains,  and  flowing  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  contributes  its  waters  to  the  main  stream  at 
Foxford.  The  Easky  drains  Lough  Easky,  collects  several  mount^n 
streams  in  its  course,  and  runs  northward  through  the  town  of  Easky 
into  the  Atlantic^  which  also  receives  from  this  part  of  the  coast  the 
Finnid,  the  Ballybeg,  and  the  Dunneill.  The  Arrow,  or  Uucion.  has 
its  source  in  Lough  Arrow,  and  flows  northward  to  the  head  of  Bally- 
sadere Bay,  falling  over  shelving  rocks,  and  forming  an  imposing 
cataract  near  the  termination  of  \t^  course.  The  Owenmore  rises 
among  the  Curlew  and  Keshcorran  Mountains,  and  pursues  a  winding 
course  northwards,  through  Templehouse  Lough,  joining  the  Arrow 
about  two  miles  firom  its  embouchure.  About  three  miles  higher,  the 
Owenmore  is  entered  by  the  Owenbeg,  which  flows  from  the  Ox  Moun- 
tains, eastward  through  the  town  of  Coolaney.  Lough  Uill,  which  is 
fed  by  the  Bonnet  River  from  Leitrim,  is  drained  by  the  Garrogue, 
which  has  a  course  of  about  three  miles  through  the  town  of  Sligo 
into  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  Prumcliffe  and  the  Duff  or  Buuroes, 
with  other  small  streams,  drain  the  district  north  from  Sligo,  the  Duff 
entering  Donegal  Bay  at  the  Leitrim  boundary. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  mail- road  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  with  a 
branch  mail-road  to  Ballina  and  Castlebar ;  and  the  paail-road  from 
Sligo  to  Ballyshannon  (county  of  Donegal),  from  which  plaue  it  con- 
tinues to  Donegal  and  Londonderry,  with  a  branch-road  to  Enniskillen. 
The  Ox  Mountains  are  traversed  by  several  passes ;  that  through  which 
the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail  road  runs  presents  some  very  picturesque 
scenery.  The  inland  traffic  to  and  from  Sligo  is  of  very  considerable 
amount  In  the  parts  about  Sligo  Bay  produce  is  carried  to  nv&^ket 
by  water. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  d&c. — ^The  Ox  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  mica- 
slate,  with  occasionally  granite,  hornblende-Hlate,  gneiss,  and  quartz- 
rock  ;  the  strata  dip  rapidly  towards  the  south.  The  mica-slate  extends 
eastward  across  the  Owenmore  River,  and  along  the  south  side  of  Lough 
Gill,  by  Slieve  Dacane  and  Slish  Mountain,  into  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
forming  a  range  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Ox 
Mountains  At  the  base  of  the  ux  Mountains,  on  both  sides,  the  old 
red-sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  observed  skirting  the  primary 
rocks,  and  sinking  below  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  occupies 
the  lower  lands  extending  on  one  side  to  the  sea  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Curlew  and  other  mountains  on  the  border  of  Roscommon.  The 
I  Braughlieve  Mountains  belong  to  the  carboniferous  groul>,  and  the 
i  Curlew  Mountains  to  the  old  red-sandstone  group.  [Koscoschon, 
County  o£]  The  old  red-sandstone  also  constitutes  the  headland  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Sligo  Bay.  The  rest  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  carboniferous  limestone 
group.  Tellow-sandstone,  the  lowest  member  of  the  group,  forms  a 
considerable  area  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  appears 
in  the  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Gara.  The  lower 
limestone,  the  member  next  above  the  yellow-standstone,  is  found  at 
the  base  of  the  Curlew  Mountains^  near  Lough  Arrow,  and  yielas  gray 
and  dove-coloured  marble.  The  mountains  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  county  are  formed  of  the  middle  or  calp-limestone,  and 
of  the  upper  limestone,  which  in  Mount  Benbulben  forms  a  bed  500 
feet  thick.  This  county  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Mayo  are  traversed 
hj  trap-dykes  unexampled  for  length,  directness,  and  parallelism. 
Their  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west.  Trachvte,  a  formation  not 
observed  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  is  found  on  the'  shore  of 
Killala  Bay. 

Copper-  and  lead-mines  were  formerly  wrought  in  the  Ox  Moun- 
tains, and  irun-ore  in  the  mountain  of  Kilmacley.  Iron-ore  appears 
along  several  streams.  Garurts  are  found  nrar  Lough  Easky,  and 
asbestos  to  tbe  eastward  Manganese  has  bee.i  met  with  in  tbe  moun- 
tains 8outu-we«t  from  Lough  Gill,  and  brick-clay,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  pottery,  near  Lough  Gill  on  the  Sligo  and 
Ballintogher  road. 
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Cflimaief  SoU,  and  Produce, — The  climate  is  yery  yariabl6|  affected 
by  frequent  rains,  and  high  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  but  ou  the  whole 
mild  and  healthy.  Thin  mossy  ind  sandy  soils,  or  both  intermixed, 
varied  with  a  light  gravelly  loam,  prevail  in  the  district  north  from 
Sligo.  Improving  as  they  approach  the  plain  of  Sligo,  they  there 
pass  into  a  deep  rich  loam,  forming  the  finest  land  in  the  county. 
South  from  Sligo,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Arrow  and  Owenmore,  and 
as  far  as  the  Curlew  Mountains,  are  extensive  tracks  of  productive 
land  and  rich  pasturage,  interspersed  with  occasional  patches  of  bog. 
On  the  shores  of  Lough  Gara  the  soil  is  excellent  both  for  .tillage  and 
grazing,  but  towards  the  Ox  Mountains  the  land  along  the  southern 
border  is  inferior.  The  district  lyin:;  between  the  Ox  Mountains  and 
the  sea  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  moor  and  deep  moss,  with  a 
broad  belt  of  cultivated  land  along  the  shores  of  Kiilala  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  are 
raised.  The  occupations  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  tillage  is  chiefly 
practised.  Of  late  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  culture 
has  been  attempted,  by  the  amalgamation  of  farms,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  agricultuHsts  from  other  parts  of  the  kin(?dom.  In 
1868  the  number  of  acres  under  crop  was  96,728,  of  which  1404 
acres  grew  wheat ;  42,308  acres  oats;  2747  acres  barley,  here,  rye,  peas 
and  bsans;  26,563  aci-es  potatoes;  51^8  acres  turnips;  1761  acres 
mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  vetches,  and  other  green  ctopS ;  695  actes  flax ; 
and  16,117  acres  were  in  meadow  and  clover.  Of  plantations  there 
were  7360  acres  in  1841,  yielding  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  flr,  mixed 
timber,  and  fruit.  In  1852,  on  18,992  holdings^  there  were  7251 
horses,  5731  mules  and  asses,  88,819  head  of  cattle,  86,009  sheep, 
17,612  pigs,  2242  goats,  and  182,467  head  of  poultty. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  population  are  employed  in  fishing. 
The  Sligo  fishery  district  compHses  103  miles  of  maritime  boundary, 
extending  from  Ballina  Bridge  to  Abbey  Point  In  1858  it  had  216 
registered  vessels,  employing  1269  men  and  boys.  Coarse  linens  and 
woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  county. 

DivUi<m9  and  Totons. — The  county  is  chiefly  in  the  dioce^ies  of 
Achonry  and  Elphiji,  with  small  portions  in  those  of  Eillala  and 
Ardagh.  It  is  divided  into  six  baronies,  Carberry,  Coolavin,  Corran, 
Leyny,  Tireragh,  and  Tireril ;  and  contains  41  parishes.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Sligo,  Ardnaree,  a  ftuburb  of  Ballina  in  Mayo,  and 
Tobercuri7.  Sliqo  and  Toberourby  are  noticed  under  their  respec- 
tive titles,  and  Ardnaree  under  that  of  Ballina.  The  following 
towns  and  villages  may  be  noticed  here ;  the  populations  are  those 
of  1861  :— 

BaUymote,  population  965,  a  market-to wii,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  several  roads,  14  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Sligo.  The  parish  church  of 
Emlyfadd  is  a  good  building  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  hand- 
some tower  and  spire.  There  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  court-house,  dispensary,  constabulary  barrack, 
and  bridewell.  The  place  has  a  small  manufacture  of  linen.  Five 
annual  fairs  are  held.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  quarter  and  petty 
sessions.  Close  by  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  friary,  in  which 
was  composed  the  '  Psalter  of  Ballymote ;'  also  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  in  the  year  1300  by  Richard  de  Burgo.  The  ruins  consist  of 
walls  60  feet  high,  with  parapet  and  towei?. 

BaUytadere,  population  670,  is  a  small  town  5  miles  S.  by  W.  fh>m 
Sligo,  at  the  head  of  Ardnaglflss  Harbour,  on  both  sides  of  the  Owen- 
more  River,  which  here  forms  a  very  fine  cascade.  Several  large  flout^ 
and  oatmeal-mills  have  been  et-ected  on  the  different  levels  of  the 
cascade,  and  a  considerable  export  of  oatmeal  and  flour  takes  place 
by  the  river,  which  is  ascended  by  craft  of  100  tons  burden,  to  a  small 
harbour  below  the  falls.  A  limestone-quarry  and  a  bleach-green  are 
near  the  town.    There  are  se^en  yearly  fairs. 

CoUooncy,  population  568,  is  a  market-town,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Owenmore,  7  miles  S.  from  Sligo.  The  church  ia  a  hand- 
some gothic  building  containing  some  good  monuments.  There  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  schools,  potice-barracks,  market-house,  a 
linen-hall,  and  a  dinpensary.  Near  the  town  are  a  large  bleach- 
ground  and  an  oatmeal-milL  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there 
are  six  ye&rly  fairs.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

Drofitore  Wat,  a  small  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi>Law  Union, 
iB  situated  on  the  river  Easky,  and  on  the  SHgo  and  Ballina  road, 
21  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Sligo.  It  is  a  poor  ill-built  phwe,  with  a 
tmall  population,  and  containing  a  National  school,  a  dispensary,  and 
the  Union  workhouse.  Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly ;  and  fairs 
five  times  a  year.  Dromore  West  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  17  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  96,965  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  19,568. 

Eadty,  population  518,  is  a  small  market-toWn,  situated  on  the  old 
or  ooast-road  to  Ballina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Easky,  27  miles 
W.  from  Sliga  It  contains  a  neat  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
o}kapel,  a  Baptist  meeting-houfle,  and  a  court-house.  The  market  is  ob 
Wednesday.    Quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions  are  held. 

Achonry,  a  poor  hamlet,  about  15  miles  aS.W.  from  Sligo,  near  the 
road  to  Tobercurry,  is  only  remarkable  as  the  Beat  of  an  ancient  diocese, 
and  contains  little  besides  the  parish  oburch,  which  was  built  in  1828. 
The  diocese  of  Aehohry  existed  in  the  6th  century.  It  wm  united 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  see  of  Kiilala,  and  by  the  late  Church 
Temporalitien  Act  both  were  added  to  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  The 
diocese  of  Achonry  eomprehends  the  greater  part  of  Sligo  county^and 


A  small  section  of  Mayo.  It  comprises  10  benefiices.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  and  three  prebendaries. 
A  manor  court  is  held  in  the  village.  Bellaghy,  population  816, 
situated  on  the  nouthem  border  of  the  county,  has  a  muket,  held 
weekly,  on  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held  five  times  a  year.  Coolaney, 
population  826,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Leyny,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Owenbeg  River,  10  miles  S.S.W.  from  Sligo.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  near  the  north  end  of  the  town.  Coolaney 
forms  one  street  parallel  to  the  stream,  and  contains  a  Baptist  meeting- 
house, a  court-house,  dispensary,  and  constabulary  barracks.  There 
are  five  yearly  fairs.  JUverstown,  population  880,  a  village  situated 
28J  miles  S.S.W.  from  Sligo,  contains  the  parish  church  of  Kilmacal- 
lane,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meetin)?-house,  a  school- 
house,  dispensary,  constabulary-barracks,  two  corn-mills,  and  two  kilns. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

The  county  returns  three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two 
for  the  couDty  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Sligo.  The  assizes  are  held 
at  Sligo,  where  are  the  county  jail,  the  county  infirmary,  and  a  fever 
hospital.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  there,  and  at  Easky  and  Bally- 
mote. Petty  sessions  are  held  in  14  places.  The  lunatic  asylum  for 
Connaught,  to  which  this  county  is  entitled  to  send  46  patients,  is  at 
Ballinasloa  In  the  county  are  12  dispensaries.  A  savings  bank  is 
established  in  Sligo  town.  In  September  1852  there  were  93  National 
schools  in  the  county,  attended  by  5428  male  and  5788  female 
children. 

Biitory  and  AntiquUiea. — This  part  of  Connaught  was  made  the 
scene  of  warfare  between  the  descendants  and  family  of  Roderio 
O'Connor,  the  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  their  struggle  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  Connaught  Hugh  O'Nlal,  chieftain  of  Tyrone,  was 
defeated  near  Ballysadere,  in  1200,  when  attempting  to  reinstate 
Cathal  of  the  Bloody  Hand,  dethroned  by  his  kinsman  Carrach,  who 
was  supported  by  the  Anglo-Normans  under  De  Burgo.  Some  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  settlers  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  CathaL  In  1245 
the  castle  of  Sligo  was  built,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
natives,  was  restored  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  In 
the  general  rebellion  near  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  royal 
forces  under  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  president  of  Connaught,  were  sur- 
prised in  this  county  by  the  natives  under  O'Rourke,  chieftain  of 
Brefl'ney  or  Leitrim,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  In  the  rebellion 
of  1641  the  county  was  occuplt;d  by  the  insurgents,  and  held  by  them 
till  nearly  the  cluse  of  the  war.  In  the  war  of  ^e  Revolution  the 
oounty  was  held  by  the  Jacobites. 

The  relics  of  antiquity  are  numerous.  There  are  many  cromlechs 
and  other  primeval  monuments,  such  as  the  Giant's  Ctiim  near  Sligo, 
which  consists  of  part  of  a  circle  of  great  stones.  Remarkable  caverns, 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  are  unknown,  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  oounty.  Raths,  or  hill  forts,  are  numerous;  and  at  Dnimcliffe 
there  is  the  stump  of  a  round  tower  with  two  ancient  crosses.  In 
every  district  monastic  and  other  ecclesiastical  remains  are  met  with, 
and  in  some  places  the  ancient  structures  have  been  converted  into 
parish  churches.  There  are  ruined  castles  at  Lough  Qara,  Ballinafad, 
Ardnaglas,  Castle  Connor,  and  several  other  places.  The  inland  of 
Innismurray  contains  some  striking  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  different  ages. 

SLIQO,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  the  eoun^  of  Sligo,  a  market 
and  sea-port  town,  a  parliamentary  borough,  ahd  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garvogue  or 
Qarrogue,  iii  54*  22'  N.  kt,  8*  22'  W.  long.,  distant  181  mUes  N.W. 
fh>m  Dublin  by  road.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
18  couboillors,  ono  of  whom  is  mayor;  and, returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  in  1851  was  11,104,  besides 
2216  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Sligo  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  29 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  143,528  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  58,565. 

Sligo  appears  to  have  owed  its  import&nce  to  a  castle  and  a  monas- 
tery for  Dominican  friars,  built  here  in  the  18th  century,  by  Miturice 
Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  at  that  time  lord  justice  of  Ireland. 
The  town  suffered  repeated  injuries  from  fire,*  and  from  the  hostilities 
between  the  English  and  the  native  Irish.  In  the  reign  of  James  L 
it  received  a  grant  of  a  market  and  two  fairs,  and  was  incorporated 
and  made  a  parliamentary  borough,  In  the  civil  war  of  James  IL 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  EnnUkiUeners,  who,  after  repelling  one 
attack,  were  driven  out  by  the  Jacobites  under  Sarsfield;  it  was 
again  occupied  by  the  Protestants  under  Lord  Uranard. 

The  river,  in  passing  through  the  town,  changes  its  course  from 
West  to  norUi  and  noirth-west,  and  is  crossed  bv  two  bridges,  the  old 
bridge  belovr  the  bend,  and  tiie  new  bridge  above  it.  The  town  ii 
situated  partly  within  the  bend  of  the  river,  but  chiefly  along  its 
left  bank  The  houses  are  well-built,  and  many  are  handsome. 
The  parish  church  of  Si  John  is  an  ancient  cruciform  stt'uctuni, 
with  a  massive  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  Calry  pariah  church  is 
ft  modem  gothic  building,  with  a  well-proportioned  spire.  There  are 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  a  small  Dominican  friary,  with  11  neat 
chapel  attached ;  an  Ursuline  convent,  and  a  convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  M etcy ;  a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent,  and  two  Methodist  meeting- 
houses; and  several  schools.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the 
county  court-house  and  jail,  the  eustom-house,  linen-hall,  a  lai^ge 
butter-market,  the  Union  workhouse,  a' new  constabulary  barrack,  and 
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ftlunatioMylum;  asd  in  an  indoeare  near  Caliy  church,  the  fever 
hospital,  mfirmary,  and  diapenaary.  There  ia  a  savings  buik  in  the 
town.  The  manufacture  of  linen  ia  carried  on ;  and  there  are  soap- 
and  candle-works,  rope-walks,  flour-milla,  breweries,  and  a  distillery. 
The  river  has  an  important  salmon  fiahery.  The  port  of  Sligo  is 
under  the  control  of  town  and  harbour  commisaionerB,  elected  for 
life,  who  have  much  improved  the  harbour.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  of  com,  meal,  flour,  butter,  provisions,  and  linen-yam ;  and 
the  imports  are  West  In^  produce,  tobacoo,  refined  sugar,  tea, 
British  spirits,  wine,  flax-seed,  tallow,  glass  and  earthenware,  coals, 
iron,  timber,  and  salt.  In  1858  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port,  18  vessels  under  60  tons,  and  19  of  50  tons  and  upwards, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4140  tons ;  also  two  steamers  of  111 
tons.  During  1858  there  entered  the  port  204  sailing-vessels  of  20,077 
tons,  and  177  steam-vessels  of  24,684  tons ;  and  there  cleared  158 
aailing-veasels  of  15,443  tons,  and  78  steam-vessels  of  24,419  tons. 
The  assises  for  the  county,  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  are  held  in 
the  town.  Fairs  are  held  March  27th,  May  7th,  July  4th,  August  11th, 
and  October  9th.  Tuesday  and  Satur^y  are  the  market-days. 
Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Sligo  and  Qlasgow.  In  a  part  of 
the  town,  belonging  to  Lord  Palmerston,  are  some  ruins  of  the 
ancient  monastery. 

SLIMBRIDQE.    [QLOUCEarERSHiBB.] 

SLOBODSK-UKRAINE.    [Charkom.] 

SLOUGH.      [BUCKINOHAKSHIBE.] 

SLUYb.    [Zbaland.] 

SMXlANB.    [Sweden.] 

SMARBEN.    [Kent.] 

SMOLENSK,  a  govemment  of  European  Russia,  ia  aituated  between 
58**  12'  and  56*'  80"  N.  kt.,  80''  20'  and  SS"*  20'  K  long.,  and  is  bounded 
K.  by  the  governments  of  Pskov  and  Twer ;  E.  by  those  of  Moscow, 
Kaluga,  and  Orel ;  S.  by  Czemigov ;  and  W.  by  Mohilev  and  Witepak. 
The  area  is  21,572  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  amounted 
to  1,170,600. 

The  country  is  a  high  undulating  plain,  broken  only  byiow  hills. 
The  soil  is  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  black  mould.  Some  parts  are 
very  fertile,  and  all  well  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are— the  Dnieper,  which  rises  in  this  govemment,  but  is 
not  navigable  in  all  this  part  of  its  course ;  the  Obe<£a,  the  Misdia,  the 
Kaspla,  which  run  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Diina ;  the  Ugra, 
which  flows  eastward  to  the  Oka;  the  Gjat  and  the  Wasuga,  both  of 
which  run  into  the  Volga.  There  are,  it  is  said,  150  Uee,  but  none 
of  considerable  extent;  and  many  morasses.  As  the  country  lies  high, 
the  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  other  provinces  in  the  same  latitude^ 
The  frost  in  winter  is  very  severe,  and  the  ice  does  not  break  up  till 
April ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  very 
gxyat,  vegetation  luxuriant^  the  weather  not  changeable,  and  the  air 
salulnioua. 

The  government  produces  vast  quantities  of  lye  and  other  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and  hops,  culinary  vegetables,  and  some  fruit; 
but  the  wealth  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  in  its  immense  forests, 
which  supply  timber  for  the  use  of  the  province  itself,  and  also  for  the 
navy,  particularly  fine  masts,  which  are  sent  to  Riga.  The  forests 
abound  in  game  of  all  kinds ;  elks,  deer,  wild  boars,  wolves,  bears, 
and  lynxes  are  found  in  them,  and  prodigioua  quantities  of  wild  birds. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  are  of  a  good 
Lithuanian  stock.  Oxen  are  used  in  agriculture  aa  well  as  horses,  and 
great  numbers  are  fattened  for  exportation.  Swine  are  very  numerous, 
but  sheep  do  not  c^paar  to  thrive.  The  country  people  have  great 
numbers  of  bees.  The  minerals  are  oopper,  salt^  and  bog-iron.  The 
rural  population  manufacture  linen  and  woollen  cloths  for  domestic  use. 
The  Smolensk  carpets  are  in  great  repute.  There  are  nimierous  saw- 
mills, brandy-distilleriee,  tanneries,  soap  and  candle  manufactories,  and 
some  glass-works. 

The  exports  are— agrioultvral  produce  of  the  different  kinds  above 
named;  nemp-eeed,  linseed,  horse-hair,  hides,  hogs' -bristles,  wool, 
honey,  wax,  masts  to  Riga,  timber  and  firewood  to  £e  Dnieper,  boats 
made  for  tl^e  navigation«of  the  Oka,  the  Volga,  and  the  Diina ;  horses, 
oxen,  swine,  salt-pork,  tallow,  and  lard.  Most  of  the  articles  are  con- 
veyed by  land  to  Riga,  Wilna,  and  Moscow;  a  great  part  of  the  cattle 
are  driven  to  Poland,  and  thence  to  Germany;  and  the  timber  is 
floated  down  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Diina,  the  Oka,  and  the 
Volga.  The  importa  are— colonial  produce,  wines,  manufactured 
goods,  and  various  other  articles.  The  principal  conunercial  towns 
are  Wi&sma  and  Gshatak.  Smolensk,  situated  on  the  main  road  to 
Moscow,  likewiae  takea  an  active  share  in  the  foreign  commerce,  but  is 
chiefly  engaged  with  inland  and  retail  trade. 

The  great  minority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
under  ^e  bishop  of  Smolensk,  whose  diocese  is  co-extensive  with  the 
government,  and  has  608  parishes.  There  are  a  few  Poles,  Jews,  and 
Germans.  Smolensk  is  within  the  limits  of  the  university  of  Moscow. 
Elementary  education  is  extending  among  the  population,  but  is  still 
in  a  backward  state.    The  government  is  divided  into  12  circles. 

Smolensk,  the  chief  town  of  the  government^  is  in  54"*  50'  N.  lat, 
82**  £.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  which  ia  here  navig- 
able, and^  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wwl 
80  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick,  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  bi^t  in  many 
^arts  out  of  repair,  and  has  a  strong  citadel    Smolensk  is  one  of  the 


most  ancient  towns  in  Russia.  Its  name  occurs  in  the  Russisn  annala 
as  far  back  aa  aj).  879.  The  Lithnanians  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
1418.  In  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  waa  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Polea  and  Russians,  till  it  waa  finally  taken 
by  the  latter  in  1654.  In  1812  tiie  first  serious  conflict  between  the 
French  and  the  Russians  took  place  (August  16  and  17)  under  the  walls 
of  Smolensk,  when  it  was  bombarded  and  set  on  fire.  The  French 
on  their  reteeat  in  November  following  blew  up  part  of  the  works. 
Though  not  a  handsome  city,  Smolensk  is  now  much  superior  to  what 
it  waa  before  1812,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood.  The 
part  rebuilt  aince  that  Ume  is  more  regular;  the  houses  are  generally 
of  stone,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  public  buildings  are 
numerous :  there  are  sixteen  Cheek  churches^  three  convents,  one 
Roman  Catholic  and  one  Lutherau  chapel,  numeroua  charitable  insti- 
tutions, a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  military  school,  &a 
In  a  xnilitary  point  of  view  Smolensk  is  considered  a  pUoe  of  great 
importance^  aa  it  commands  the  road  to  Moaoow,  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  manufaoturea  are  linen,  leather,  silks,  hats,  and 
Boap ;  there  is  alao  a  brisk  trade  in  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country.  The  population  at  the  lowest  estimate  is  12^000 ;  some  late 
writers  state  it  at  20,000. 

Widtfna,  about  110  miles  from  Smolensk,  on  the  road  to  Moscow, 
is  a  considerable  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  built  on  a  hUl,  and  surrounded  with  a 
walL  There  being  .large  vacant  spaces,  it  covers  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  so  that  viewed  at  a  distance  it  looks  much  more  considerable 
&an  it  really  is,  an  illusion  which  is  aided  by  the  steeples  and  domea 
of  nearly  thirty  churchea. 

PorutMckjt,  on  the  Kaspla,  which  is  here  navigable,  is  a  town  with 
6000  inhabitanta,  50  mUes  N.N.W.  from  Smolensk.  It  has  a  consider- 
able transit  trade  between  Smolensk  and  Riga. 

Among  the  other  towns  are — Dorogobuich,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  pretty 
and  well-built  town,  50  miles  K  by  N.  from  Smolensk,  with  4000 
inhabitants,  who  have  some  manufactures  and  oonaiderable  trade; 
QMhicUA,  or  Qjatf  which  ia  aituated  on  the  river  Gjat,  on  the  road  to 
Moscow,  in  the  east  of  the  province,  and  has  8000  inhabitants,  who 
have  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  com,  hemp,  iron,  and  river-barges, 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  neighbouring  forests  afford  excellent 
materials;  and  BodaU,  70  miles  S.S.K  from  Smolensk,  which  haa 
large  corn-stores,  several  mills,  and  about  4000  inhabitanta. 

SMYRNA  (/mtr),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  There  waa  an  Old  Smyma  and  New  Smyrna.  The  old  town 
lay  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Hermsean  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
According  to  some  traditions  it  was  originally  an  JEolian  colony,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  some  Ionian  exiles  of  Colophon. 
(Herod.,  i  16, 149.)  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by  an 
Ionian  colony  of  Ephesus,  where  a  part  of  the  old  town  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Smyrna  from  an  Amaaon  of  the  same  name. 
Afterwards  however  the  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  to  have  been 
expelled  by  the  .^olians,  and  to  have  fled  to  Colophon,  whence  a  abort 
time  after  they  returned,  and  recovered  their  original  home.  (Strabo, 
xiv.)  Subsequentiy,  about  the  year  b.c.  700,  Smyrna,  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  .£olis,  was  admitted  into  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy. This  andent  town  of  Smyma  was  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  on  the 
banks  of  the  littie  river  Meles,  there  waa  a  grotto  in  whidi  Homer 
was  said  to  have  composed  his  poems.  The  Lydian  king  Sadyattea 
took  and  destroyed  Smyrna,  and  distributed  the  inhabitanta  among 
a  number  of  viUagea  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  646 ; 
Herod.,  i  16.)  In  this  state  they  remained,  according  to  Strabo,  for 
400  yean ;  after  which  the  town  wsJB  rebuilt  with  groit  splendour  by 
Antjgonus  and  Lysimaohus,  or,  according  to  Pausanisa  (viL  5,  §  1), 
and  Pliny  (v.  81),  by  Alexander  the  Great  This  new  town  however 
waa  20  stadia  distant  from  the  site  of  Old  Smyrna,  and  820  stadia 
from  Epheaus^  and  waa  aituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Meles, 
covering  the  plain  as  far  aa  the  sea,  and  occupying  also  a  part  of  a  hill 
whidi  Pliny  calls  Mastusia.  The  city  waa  or  soon  became  the  finest 
and  laigeat  in  Asia  Minor.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  646.)  When  Asia  Minor 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Smyrna  became  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  jnridicus  (Pliny,  v.  31)>  and  flourished  as  a  commercial  town. 
Trebonius,  one  of  Cnsar^a  murderers,  waa  beaieged  in  Smyma  by 
Dolabella,  who  took  the  city,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  it  (Strabo ; 
Cia, '  Philip.,'  xi  2.)  But  Smyma  soon  recovered  and  flourished  as 
before.  Christianity  was  early  established  here,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
zeal  of  St  Polycarp,  who  waa  the  first  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Buffered 
martyrdom  there.  (Iren.,  iii,  3,  4.)  Smyma  appears  in  early  times, 
as  at  present^  to  have  been  aubject  to  frequent  earthquakea.  It  waa 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  ▲.d.  178,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Murous  Aureliua  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
the  Smym»ans  worshipped  chiefly  the  heroine  Smyrna,  Nemesisj, 
Homer,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  whose  head  is  represented  on  the  coin  of  which  a  repre- 
sentation is  given  in  this  article. 

During  the  £!astem  empire  Smyrna  again  experienced  several  severe 
vicissitudes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  11th  century  it  fell  into  the 
huids  of  Taaohaa,  a  Turkish  pirate,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
Greek  fleet  under  John  Duces.  It  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Comnenus^  J^ut  aoon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  who 
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oontinuad  io  pMncmion  of  it  qdUI  the  ;esrl3S4.  Id  1102  itwu  Ulcen 
b;  TuDoriuie,  and  Buffersd  Terj  seierely.  The  cocqueror  ereoled 
withia  ita  tralto  a  tower  couetructed  of  etonee  and  of  the  keadi  of  hii 
euemiM.  Soon  after  it  came  under  the  domiaion  of  tlie  Turki,  under 
whom  it  Laa  always  been  the  moat  flourishing  cit;  of  the  Levant,  not- 
withetanding  that  it  haa  frequently  been  viaited  by  earthquakes,  fire^ 
and  the  pla^e.  One  of  the  moat  deatruottTe  oonQiigTatioDa  tfaat  BTar 
ooourred  in  Smyrna  took  plaoe  on  the  night  of  Jul;  £8, 1841,  whereby 
above  13,000  hootea,  many  bamara,  mosquea,  and  othor  publio 
buildings,  vers  deitroyed. 

Smyrna,  the  moat  important  city  of  Aaia  Ulnor,  and  the  cmtre  of 
the  Levant  tnds,  risea  in  the  form  of  an  ampfaitheatra  from  the  aea,  sjid 
upon  the  bill  above  it  (called  Mount  Pagua)  there  is  an  old  caatle  whioh 
forms  the  citadel ;  over  one  of  the  gatea  tbera  ia  a  bead  which  either 
rejireaeDta  Apollo  or  an  Amason,  and  over  auother  a  Roman  eagle.  It 
stands  in  38^  '25'  N.  lat.,  27°  9'  E.  long.,  about  £10  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Conetaotinople,  at  the  bottom  of  a  oapaoious  bay,  which  has  ezoellent 
ancharage,  and  is  so  deep  that  large  ships  oome  close  to  the  wharfs. 
The  bay  eatenda  into  the  city,  aod  its  margin  is  lioed  with  quayi,  on 
which  there  are  handsome  stone  houses,  so  that  the  oity,  with  ite 
domes  and  minarata,  has  a  fine  appearance  on  apnroaohiug  it  from  tbs 
bay  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  and  especially  tbat  part  which 
ia  bnilt  on  ^e  aide  of  the  hill,  coDsisbi  of  low  wooden  houses,  and 
thesCreets  sre  il1'pave<l,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  inhabitanta 
are  probably  about  180,000,  of  whom  about  80,000  are  Turks,  40,000 
Orveks,  IS.OOO  Jews,  10,000  Armeuians,  and  about  SOOO  Frankit  The 
Franka  rende  in  Smyrna  for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  occupy,  for 
the  moat  part,  the  beat  quarter  of  Uie  oity  near  the  bay.  The 
Armeaian  quarter  ia  oo  the  lower  alopeof  the  bill,  Che  upper  part  aod 
waatem  aide  are  occupied  by  the  Turkisb  part  of  the  population.  The 
Jews  are  oonfioad  to  two  small  nooks  between  the  Turks  and 
Armeniana.  Except  in  the  Fraokiah  quarter  the  houaes  are  chiefly 
built  of  wood,  and  only  one  stoi;  high.  Tbs  town  extends  nearly 
two  miles  roimd  the  bay.  The  warehouses  on  the  marina,  or  quaya, 
are  whitewaMied.  The  port  is  frequented  bj  ships  from  all  nations, 
freighted  with  valuable  cargoea  both  outward  aud  inward.  The  obief 
imports  are,  ooBee,  sugar,  indigo,  tin,  iron,  lead,  cotton-gooda,  aod 
OottoD-twist,  rum  and  brandy,  spices,  oocbinoal,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articlea.  The  priocipal  exporta  are,  silk,  opinm,  drugs  and 
gums,  galla,  cotton-wool,  valonia,  fruit,  figs  and  ratsina.  Bnides 
these  eipoita  there  are  various  kinds  of  skins,  goats'  wool,  olive  oil, 
wax,  and  a  variety  of  other  artidea.  The  Turkish  government  baa 
imposed  hardly  any  restnctiona  on  commerce ;  the  dutie*  ara  lew  and 
light    Moat  European  statas  bav«  conaula  at  Smyrna. 
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The  dty  and  its  territory  are  governed  by  a  pasha.  There  are 
lame  well  ured  barracks  near  the  ahora  indoaed  by  an  iron  palisade. 
A  Britiib  military  hoapital  waseatabliahedhereinlSSS.  On  the  caatle 
bill  are  aome  remiina  of  ancient  Smyrna,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
aaoient  columns  which  are  used  in  the  construction  of  graves  in  tbc 
large  TurUah  cemetery ;  portions  of  the  old  walls  built  Into  the  walls 
of  tbs  oAstle,  which  stauds  on  the  site  of  the  acropolis  on  the  summit 
of  Haunt  Pagus ;  some  reUoa  of  a  temple  within  the  ioclosure  of  the 
oastls;  the  stadium,  in  which  St.  Polycarp  safl'ered  martyrdom,  and 
which  ia"  formed  in  the  side  of  the  hill;  and  aumerous  columns,  huata, 
eomioea,  and  other  architeotural  fragments,  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  Turkish  town.  Within  the  oasCte  incloaure  are  the  ruins  of  a 
mosque,  wfaich  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  primitive  church  of  Smyrna. 
At  some  distance  to  the  aouth  of  the  oity  runs  the  Meles,  which  is 
Mnnected  with  the  memorv  of  Homer,  and  which  is  crossed  by  an 
aqueduct  The  mosquae  of  Smyrna  are  open  to  CbHsCiuiB ;  ^m  the 
ouling  of  the  priucipal  moaques  are  auapended  by  biau  chaiaa  a  vast 
number  of  lamps,  oatrish  eggs,  -  aod  horaotails.  The  caravan  bridge 
over  the  Hele^  over  which,  especially  in  the  fruit-season,  strings  of 
camels  are  constantly  passing,  is  a  point  of  great  attraction  with  both 
Turks  and  Christians,  and  many  oofiee-housaa  are  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  immortal  river.  The  neighbouibood  of  Smyrna  is 
beautiful  and  fertile,  but  unaafe,  owing  to  the  prevalenoc  of  brigandsgti 
Strollers  are  &equently  carried  oS'  to  the  hills  and  detnined  titt  thiiy 
are  ransomed  by  their  Griends.  About  6  milea  east  of  the  oi^,  on 
the  road  to  Sardis,  at  a  plaoe  called  NimS,  ia  a  giganUc  human  figure 
aiulpturad  in  relief,  on  a  panel  cut  into  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock. 
Thia  aeems  to  he  the  memorial  of  Seaoetria,  described  by  Herodutua 
(iL  108).    A  joumal  ia  published  in  Smyrna  in  (be  French  language. 
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Steamers  aiid  Bsiling-vssaels  ply  to  Constaatinople^  Uarseille,  Ma]t.i, 
and  the  chief  ports  of  tbe  Meditemueao. 

SNAITH.     IToiiKBaiBB.] 

SNAKE  ISLAND.    [Ahqdiuj,] 

SN!i:BK.    [FBiBaLaKri.J 

SNEINTOH.     [NOTriNaHiinHim.1 

SNETTI3HAM.    [Norfolk.] 

8NOWD0N.       [CiBRK*HTOaSHIBg.] 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  the  name  given  by  Captain  Cook  in  honour 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  to  a  cluster  of  islands  b  the  SouIJi 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  cooaitt  of  two  groups  of  ielands,  about  TO  milea 
apart,  of  which  the  moat  easterly  group,  iucluding  Tahiti  or  Otabeite, 
is  called  the  Georgian  Islands.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  Society  Islanda  The  names  are  given  aocording  to  the  ortho- 
graphy introduced  by  the  first  missionaries,  and  nsed  by  the  preas 
DOW  established  among  the  paople  : — Hsatii,  Tahiti  (Otabeite),  Eimeo, 
Hsiaoiti,  or  Charles  Sander's  Island,  Tiituaroa,  Hnihine,  Raiatea, 
Tahaa,  Boraboia,  Uauarua,  Tuba,  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  StdUy 

The  first  Sve  are  those  called  the  Oeorgian  lalaods,  and  the  rest  the 
Society  IBlaIld^  when  the  two  groups  are  distinguished.  The  list  ia 
exoluaiva  of  several  islets  which  surround  or  are  ioterspened  among 
these.  The  entire  cluster  extends  from  Ifl'  10'  (Mausrua)  to  17*  Si' 
&.  Ut.  (Meatia),  and  fromlta'  S'  *5'  (Ueatia)  to  UB'  21'  tfi'  W.  lomr. 
(SoUly  Island). 

Otaheile,  or  more  properly  0  Tahiti,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  is 
about  35  milea  long,  and  more  than  130  miles  in  circumference.  It 
consist!  of  two  penmaulas,  of  unequal  extant,  united  by  a  low  isthmus, 
somewhat  more  than  3  milea  wide.  The  north-western  and  larger 
peninsula  Is  called  Opureona  or  Tahiti-nue  (Qrest  Tahiti),  and  Che 
•outh-eastera  Tiarrabooa,  or  Tahiti  iti  (Little  Tahiti).  The  surface  is 
estimated  to  be  about  130  square  miles.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  anchoragSB  on  the  coast,  within  the  coral  reef  which  surrounds 
the  island,  are,  Hattaway  Bay,  near  the  north  eastern  eitrxmity ; 
Soanoa  Harbour,  4  milea  westward  of  Mattaway ;  and  Papiete, 
towards  the  north-westem  extremity  of  the  ialaod,  which  i*  now 
most  freqaeoled  by  European  vessela  and  by  American  whaler*.  The 
interior  of  both  peninsulaa  is  oeeupied  with  mouatain  masaee,  which 
termioste  in  liigh  and  sharp  peaka  The  moat  elevated  of  these 
peaks,  called  Opureone,  riaea  to  betireen  TOOO  and  8000  feet  above 
the  ses'level ;  it  isnearly  in  the  aenlre  of  the  Isiger  peninsula.  Some 
of  the  summits  of  the  smaller  peninsula  are  oaarly  as  high.  Except 
theaa  peaks,  the  whole  island,  eapecially  the  lower  bUl^  is  covered 
with  thick  woods.  The  valleys  are  watered  by  fine  streams,  on  the 
banks  of  which,  as  well  aa  on  the  ahorea  of  the  sea,  are  built  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitanta.  lava,  baaalt,  and  pnmioeaton^  ooour 
in  several  places 

The  climate  is  very  mQd,  the  difierenoe  of  temperature  in  tha 
winter  and  summer  montha  beiDg  luconsidarable.  It  is  also  very 
healthy,  eioept  duriog  the  rainy  season.  The  bread-fruit  trees  and 
cocoa-palms  are  regutariy  planted,  and  batatas,  yams,  tsro,  and 
bananas  are  cultivated  with  care ;  the  HUgaroane, which  is  of  excellent 
quality,  tobacco,  and  eome  other  tropical  plants  are  also  cultivated. 
Cotton  and  indigo  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  principally  by  Euro- 
peans. Arrow-root  is  exported  in  C0D>idcrable  quaotiliaa.  Clotli  ia 
made,  as  in  other  islands  of  the  FaciGc,  of  the  inner  bark  of  Che 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  paper  mulberry-troe,  and  the  hibiscus ;  of  the  last 
also  ropes  are  made.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  oocoa-nub  ForesCa 
oover  all  the  mountains  of  Tiarrabooa,  and  ths  southern  declivities  of 
thoae  of  Opureone.     Some  vessela  have  been  built  of  the  timber. 

Otabeite  was  discovered  in  1606,  by  the  Spaoiard  Quiroa,  and  called 
Ssgittaria;  Captain  Waltis,  who  visited  the  ialmd  in  1TS7,  called  it 
King  Qaorge'e  lalond ;  and  Bougainville,  who  visited  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  named  it  Nouvelle  Cytbfire.  Cook,  who  visited  it  between 
1760-78  several  timea.  gave  it  the  native  name.  He  estimated  the 
population  at  200,000.  After  having  been  visited  by  aaveral  other 
nnvigaCora,  misaionariea  were  sent  there  to  convert  Uis  islanden,  in 
1797.  They  fbuud  the  oativea  friendly  to  atrangera  and  devoid  of 
trsacheryj  but  the  tribes  were  coatiuually  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  Infantimdeand  human  saorifices  were  ptaotiacd.  The  misaionariea 
laboured  without  success  till  1816,  wbeu  the  king  of  the  island, 
Pomaree  II.,  embmoed  ChrisCianiby,  and  introduced  it  among  the 
natives.  After  his  dunth  (1S3L)  duing  the  minority  of  bis  son,  the 
miisioDaries  acquired  InSueDoe,  and  by  their  advioe  a  constitution  was 
formed,  and  written  laws  were  made  (1825)  i  but  neither  the  consti- 
tution nor  the  laws  appear  to  have  been  much  attended  to.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  has  effected  the  abolitioa  of  inhnticide, 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  other  immoral  pmctioes.  Ths  government 
is  despotic,  in  the  bands  of  the  sovereieu,  who  has  abeolute  power 
in  respect  of  landed  property  ;  each  chief  in  his  own  dintrict  haa  a 
like  orbitr  try  power  over  the  land-  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay 
race,  and  have  made  acme  progreaa  in  dviliaation. 

All  the  islands  are  mount^oua  in  the  interior,  and  have  a  border 
from  one  to  four  miles  wide,  of  rich  level  land,  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  high  land  to  the  aea ;  and  although  the  outline  of  each 
has  some  peculiarity  diatingulKhiag  it  from  the  rest,  in  their  general 
appearance  they  reaemble  each  other.  Tetuaroa,  Tubal,  Lard  Howe'a, 
and  the  Scilly  islands  however  form  exceptions,  aa  they  are  low  conl 
2q 
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islands,  seldom  riaing  many  feet  above  the  aea.  Eimeo  is  supposed  to 
be  aboat  25  miles  in  circumference;  Haahine  probably  more  than 
80  miles ;  and  Raiatea  is  somewhat  larger.  The  others  are  of  smaller 
extent  A  oorresponding  resemblance  prevails  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  principal  clusters  and  surrounding  islands ;  the  com- 
ponent substances  being  the  same  in  all,  although  each  has  some 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  its  own.  There  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  of  these  islands  are  of  altogether  volcanic  origin,  like 
the  Sandwidi  Islands.  In  the  Society  Islands  there  are  basalts,  whia- 
■tone  dykes,  and  homogeneous  earthy  lava,  retaining  all  the  convo- 
lutions which  cooling  lava  is  known  to  assume;  there  are  also  kinds  of 
homstone,  Umeetonei  silez,  breccia,  and  other  substanoes,  which  under 
the  action  of  lire  do  not  appear  to  have  altered  their  original  form. 
Some  are  found  in  detached  fragments,  others  in  large  masses.  AU 
the  Society  Islands,  and  many  others  in  the  Pacific,  are  surrounded  by 
a  belt  of  con^  rock,  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  yards  in  width,  and 
situated  at  distances  from  a  few  yards  to  perhaps  two  miles  from  the 
■h<Hre.  Against  this  barrier  the  long  rolling  waves  of  the  wide  Pacific 
are  driven  with  terrific  violence  by  the  trade-winds,  and,  arrested  by 
H,  often  rise  10, 12,  or  14  feet  above  its  surface.  These  reefs  protect 
tiie  low  lands  from  tiie  violence  of  the  sea;  for  while  beyond  them 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  agifcated  by  the  slightest  breeze,  all  within 
is  smooth  water.  There  is  usually  a  break  or  opening  in  these  marine 
banners,  which  offers  an  easy  passage  for  shipping.  The  soil  is  various. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
light  earth;  but  the  summits  of  many  of  the  inferior  hills  present  a 
thick  stratum  of  stiff  red  ochre  or  yellow  marl.  This  is  usually  found 
on  the  lower  hills  that  rise  between  the  interior  mountains  and  the 
shore.  The  natives  use  it  as  a  pigment  for  staining  or  painting  their 
doors,  window-shutters,  canoes,  £c.,  and,  when  mixed  with  lime,  the 
walla  of  their  houses.  The  level  tracts  along  the  coast  are  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  land.  .  The  soil  of  those  tracts  is  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  vegetable  mould,  and  is 
exceedingly  prolifia 

The  climate,  products,  character,  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  islands  are  similar  to  those  of  Tahiti,  as  above  described. 

In  the  Society  Islands  the  rainv  season,  the  only  variation  of  the 
tropical  year,  occurs  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  generally  continues 
fh>m  December  to  March :  during  this  time  the  climate  is  more 
insalubrious  and  the  sickness  of  the  inhabitants  greater  than  at  any 
other  period.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent^  especially  in  the 
rainy  season. 

Hogs  and  dogs,  and  sometimes  rats,  were  the  only  animals  whose 
flesh  was  formerly  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  missionaries  have 
introduced  all  our  domestic  animals;  and  all  have  succeeded  very 
well,  except  the  sheep.  Many  of  the  natives  now  possess  hundreds  of 
cattle,  which,  with  their  other  produce,  thev  sell,  with  mutual  advan- 
tage, to  the  ships  which  touch  at  the  islands  for  refreshments. 
Babbits  could  not  be  preserved ;  cats  have  become  common  in  houses, 
and  are  great  favourites.  The  birds  of  these  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  are  not  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  plumage  or  melody  of 
song.  There  are  however  several  varieties,  and  some  of  them  in 
immense  numbers.  The  most  numerous  class  are  the  aquatic  fowl. 
The  albatross,  the  tropic  bird,  several  kinds  of  petrel,  with  others, 
abound  in  all  the  islands,  especially  in  Borabora  and  Manama.  Among 
the  lakes  are  several  kinds  of  heron ;  and  wild  ducks  resort  to  the 
lagoons  kad  marshes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  and 
a  number  of  the  woodpecker  tribe,  with  some  small  paroquets  of  rich 
and  splendid  plumage.  The  turtle-dove  is  found  in  the  inland  parts 
of  some  of  the  islands,  and  pigeons  among  the  mountains.  Among 
the  few  singing-birds  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  called  by  the  natives 
'omaomao,  which  in  appearance  and  note  much  resembles  the  thrush. 
Domestic  fowl  are  abundant,  and  were  found  in  the  islands  when 
originalhr  discovered. 

The  Society  I^anden  are  generally  above  the  middle  stature,  bat 
their  limbs  are  much  less  muscular  and  firm  than  those  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  whom  in  many  respects  they  resemble ;  but  they  are 
more  robust  than  the  Marquesans,  who  are  the  most  light  and  agile  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Polynesia.  In  size  and  physical  power  they 
are  inferior  to  the  New  Zealanders.  ITie  countenance  of  the  Society 
Islanders  is  open  and  prepossessing,  though  the  features  are  bold  and 
sometimes  prominent  The  facial  angle  is  frequently  as  devated  as  in 
the  European.  The  prevailing  complexion  is  an  olive,  a  bronze,  or 
ft  reddish-brown. 

The  menial  capacity  of  the  Society  Islanders  has  hitherto  been  only 
I»rtiaily  developed.  They  are  remarkably  curious  and  inquisitive ; 
and,  compared  with  other  Polynesian  nations,  may  be  said  to  poasess 
considerable  ingenuity,  mechanical  invention,  and  imitation.  The 
distinguishing  natures  of  their  civil  polity— the  imposing  nature^ 
numerous  observances,  and  diversified  ramifications  of  their  super- 
stition—the  legends  of  their  gods — the  historical  songs  of  their  bards 
— ^the  beautiful,  figurative,  and  impassioned  eloquence  sometimes 
displayed  in  their  national  assemblies— and,  above  aU,  the  copiousness* 
Tarie^,  precision,  and  purity  of  their  language,  with  their  extensive 
use  of  numbers,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  possess  no  mean 
mental  capabilitiea. 

By  diseases,  wan,  infanticide,  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the 
)«lge  popuUtion  which  these  islands  formerly  contained  was  reduced 


to  a  mere  remnant  whon  the  missionaries  came  among  them.  The 
general  adoption  of  Christianity  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  in  which  this 
decline  had  originated;  but  for  some  years  after  the  number  of  deaths 
considerably  exceeded  the  births.  About  the  years  1819  and  1820, 
the  births  were  nearly  equal  to  the  deaths,  and  since  that  period  the 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  latest  information  esti- 
mates the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  at  18,000  or  20,000.  Most  of 
the  natives  can  now  read  and  write.  Their  moral  conduct  has 
become  more  regular,  and  their  social  condition  much  improved ;  they 
have  acquir^  &e  knowledge  of  various  useful  arts,  and  profitable 
branches  of  commerce  have  been  opened.  Numerous  vessels  of  from 
80  to  80  tons  burden  are  usefully  employed  in  trade,  and  in  maintain- 
ing an  intercourse  between  the  several  islands.  A  press  has  for  many 
vears  been  actively  engaged  in  supplying  the  natives  with  publications 
in  their  own  language,  suited  to  their  wants  and  their  condition. 

(Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches  ;  Voyages  of  Wallis,  Cook,  and  Wilson; 
Tyerman  and  Bennett  Voyage  rownd  the  World  ;  Williams,  Missionary 
Enterprises;  the  Reports  and  Magazine  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  &c) 

SOCORRO.    [Nkw  Granada.] 

SO'COTRA,  IS  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  about 
200  miles  from  Cape  Quardafui,  the  most  eastern  point  of  Africa. 
It  lies  between  12*  16'  and  12*  45'  N.  lat.,  63'  25'  and  67*  84'  B. 
long.,  and  extends  about  70  miles  from  west  to  east,  with  an  average 
width  of  15  miles.    It  contains  1100  square  miles. 

Socotra  consists  chiefly  of  a  table-land,  which  is  between  700  and 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  North  and  south  of  the  table- 
land are  two  plains.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  in  many  parts  level 
for  a  considerable  extent;  many  hills  ore  dispersed  over  it,  and  a 
granitic  range  of  mountains  stands  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  table- 
land. This  mountain  mass  may  have  a  general  elevation  of  about 
3000  feet,  but  some  of  its  numerous  peaks  rise  to  5000  feet.  On  the 
more  level  parts  of  the  table-land  there  are  many  wide  depressions, 
which  generklly  extend  south  and  north,  and  form  long  valleys.  The 
table-land  descends  to  the  plains  generally  with  a  ateep  declivity,  but 
in  a  few  places  it  comes  close  to  the  sea,  as  at  Ras  (Cape)  Shuab,  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  at  Ras  Kattany:  near  Ras 
Feliog,  on  the  southern  coast,  the  clifb  skirt  the  shores  for  8  miles. 

In  <he  southern  plain,  the  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  to 
which  the  coast  is  exposed,  has  carried  the  sand  from  the  sea  coast 
to  some  distance  inland,  where  it  forms  a  continuous  range  of  sand- 
hills parallel  to  the  beach,  and  hence  it  has  spread  over  the  plain,  up 
to  the  very  base  of  the  table-land.  The  shores  run  in  a  continuous 
line  without  being  broken  by  any  inlets  The  northern  plain  is  not 
so  low  as  the  southern,  nor  so  level,  the  surfaoe  being  intersected  by 
flat  valleys  in  many  places,  and  in  others  some  masses  of  hills  rise 
from  300  to  600  feet  The  western  districts  of  this  plain,  though  less 
sterile  than  the  sou^em  plain,  are  more  adapted  for  pasture  than  for 
cultivation,  but  the  eastern  districts  have  a  superior  soil,  which  is  a 
reddish-coloured  earth,  covered  at  certain  seasons  with  abundant 
grass,  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. With  the  exception  of  a  few  rivulets  the  streams  on  the  island 
do  not  contain  water  all  the  year  round.  The  inhabitants  therefore 
collect  rain-water  in  reservoirs.  In  most  parts  of  the  northern  plain 
water  is  found  at  a  distanoe  of  from  8  to  10  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  climate  of  Socotra  is  sultry.  During  the  north-east  monsoon 
there  is  an  almost  daily  fall  of  rain.  The  south-west  monsoon  brings 
a  clear  and  doudless  sky,  and  while  it  continues  the  stars  generally 
shine  with  remarkable  brilliancy. 

The  principal  commercial  products  are  derived  from  the  aloe  and 
dragon's-blood  tree.  The  aloe  plant  {Aloe  spicata  or  Socotrina)  in  the 
western  districts  covers  the  hills  for  many  miles,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  500  to  2000  feet  above  the  plains.  The  dragon's-blood  tree 
grows  in  the  same  part  of  the  island,  at  an  elevation  of  from  800  to 
2000  feetb  These  two  plants  are  very  abundant.  There  are  several 
forest-trees,  but  none  fit  for  timber.  Tams,  wild  orange-trees,  and 
date-trees  are  among  the  products  of  the  Island.  Agriculture  is 
limited  to  the  cultivation  of  dukkum,  a  species  of  millet,  beans  and 
tobacco,  with  a  little  cotton  and  indigo. 

There  are  no  horsea  The  camel  is  the  only  animal  of  burden,  and 
Is  nearly  as  sure-footed  as  the  mule.  The  cows  are  small,  and  few  in 
number.  Sheep  and  goats  in  the  western  districts  constitute  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sheep  are  small,  but  yield 
good  wool,  of  which  thick  cloaks  are  made.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  goats,  and  one  of  them  is  found  in  a  wild  state  on  the  mountains. 
There  are  civet-cats  all  over  the  island,  rats,  mice,  and  chameleons. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  vultures,  and  also  the  flamingo.  Turtles 
are  found  on  the  southern  coast.  Fish  abound  in  several  parts  of  the 
coasts  and  some  families  Uve  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing. 

The  population  is  estimated  by  Wellsted  at  4000  individuals.  It 
consists  of  two  different  nations,  of  which  one  called  Socotran  Arabia 
is  foreign,  and  the  otiier  called  Beduins,  is  apparently  aboriginal. 
The  Arabs  are  the  only  cultivators  of  the  ground ;  they  also  make 
ghee.  They  are  sealous  Mohammedans.  The  aborigines  are  called 
Seduins  in  consequence  of  their  pastoral  habits  and  their  wandering 
mode  of  life.  Their  language  appears  to  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Araba  They  are  tall,  with  strong,  muscular,  and  remark- 
ably well-formed  limbs;  a  facial  angle  like  that  of  Europeans,  tho 
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sose  slightly  aqnilina,  ibe  eyes  lively  and  expretaive,  and  the  mouth 
wellformed.  Their  hair  curia  naturally,  hut  does  not  approach  to  a 
woolly  or  crisp  textura  Their  general  complexion  is  fair,  hut  a  few 
of  them  are  as  dark  as  the  Hindooa.  As  they  frequentlv  change 
their  ahodes,  and  live  in  a  country  not  abounding  in  building  mate- 
rialsi  they  inbahit  the  numerous  caverns  which  are  found  in  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  their  country.  They  are  Mohammedans,  but  they  do 
not  show  much  eeal  in  reference  to  religious  duties.  They  ar»  divided 
into  families  or  tribesi 

Socotra  posseasee  no  place  which  can  be  called  a  town.  The  capital 
is  Tamariday  which  is  built  not  far  from  the  northern  shores,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  160  personSL 

Socotra  was  known  to  PtolemsBus,  and  to  Arrian.  It  was  visited 
by  the  Portaguese  Fernandea  Perara  in  1604,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  Albuquerque  in  1607.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  Portu- 
guese evacuated  the  island,  but  they  probably  left  before  the  16th 
century  elapsed.  It  then  returned  under  the  sway  of  the  sultan  of 
Kisaeen  on  the  southern  cosst  of  Arabia.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat. 

SODOM.    [Dbad  Ska.] 

SOFA 'LA  is  a  country  on  the  east  coast  of  AfHca,  extending  from 
Gape  Corrientes  (25*  S.  lat)  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Luabo^  the 
most  southern  arm  of  the  Zambesi  (19**  8.  lat).  This  country, 
together  with  the  province  of  Senna  [Senna],  was  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Monomotapa,  and  was  noted  for  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  there.  The  name  of  Monomotapa  is 
now  antiquated,  and  the  few  gold-mines  which  exist  are  included  in 
the  province  of  Senna.    [Senna,  vol  iv.,  ooL  499.] 

The  coast  is  low,  and  beset  with  shosla  and  aandbanks.  Along  the 
coaat  are  the  Basaruta  Islands,  Chuluwan,  and  other  ialands.  The 
moutha  of  aeveral  rivers  have  been  visited.  The  most  northern  is  the 
river  Boozy,  commonly  called  Jarra,  which  falls  into  a  large  shallow 
JtMty  called  MaasaDgiany.  The  river  Sofala  forms  at  its  mouth  a 
tolerable  harbour,  which  is  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  the  bar. 
The  most  southern  river  is  Inhamban,  which  is  easy  of  acceas,  and 
forma  an  excellmit  harbour.  Shipa  may  ascend  to  the  town,  about 
8  miles  from  the  entrance. 

Ivory  and  bees'-wax  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  export : 
they  are  sent  to  Mosambique.  The  native  tribes  are  warlike.  They 
use  spears,  and  shields  made  of  hide.  They  are  divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  and  their  chiefs  come  annually  to  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
where  they  receive  some  trifling  preaenta.  The  most  northern  of  the 
Portuguese  aettlemenka  ia  Sofala,  which  conaiata  only  of  a  paltry  fort 
and  a  few  miserable  mud-huts.  The  most  important  settlement  is 
Inhamban,  which  is  a  small  trading  town  with  tolerably  good 
buildingsi 

Sofala  was  visited  in  1480  by  Pedrao  Cavalhao,  a  Portuguese, 
before  the  way  to  India  by  sea  was  known.  Albuquerque  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  in  1608  the  fort  of  Sofala  was  built  The  Portuguese 
have  remaioed  in  possession  of  the  country;  but  these  settlements 
have  been  neglected. 

SOHAM,  cSimbridgeahire,  a  town,  in  the  parish  of  Soham,  ia  aituated 
in  62''  20'  N.  lat,  0'  20'  E.  long.,  diatant  19  milea  N.E.  by  N.  from 
Cambridge,  and  68  miles  N.  by  B.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1861  waa  2766.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacy 
of  Barway  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury  and  diocese  of 
My.  Soham  parish  church  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice  of  the 
transition  period  from  Norman  to  early  English,  and  has  a  very  fine 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  erected  in  the  16th  century ;  the 
chancel  has  been  recently  restored.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptistsi,  and  Unitarians ;  an 
Endowed  and  a  National  school.  St.  FeUx,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
East  Angles,  is  said  to  have  founded  a  monastery  at  Soham,  and  to 
have  placed  here  (about  630)  the  episcopal  see,  afterwards  removed 
to  Dunwich.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  orchards,  gardens,  and 
dairies ;  and  cheese  ip  made  similar  to  the  Stilton  cheese.  Trade  in 
com,  coals,  and  malt  is  facilitated  by  a  navigable  cut  from  the  river 
Ouse  to  Soham.  A  fair  for  cattle  Is  held  on  May  9th,  and  a  feast  or 
pleasure  fair  is  held  for  three  days  about  the  middle  of  June.  A 
county  court  Is  held  in  the  town. 

SOIGNIEa    [Hainault.] 

BOISSONS,  an  episcopal  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  second 
arrondisBement  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Aisne,  60  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  on  the  high 
load  from  Paris  to  Brusssla,  in  49*"  22'  63"  N.  lat,  8"*  19'  40"  E.  long., 
at  an  elevation  of  162  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  7893 
inhabitants  in  the  commune,  which  does  not  comprise  lUl  the  suburbs. 
It  is  the  A^tgutta  Suetrionum  of  the  Romans,  which  lyAnvUle  and 
others  identify  with  the  Noviodunum  of  Cssaar  (*I>e  BelL  Oall.,*  ii  12.) 
The  city  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  very  early  times.  The  Roman 
roads  popularly  called  *  Chauss^es  de  Brunehaut '  are  aear  this  town, 
which  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  domination  was  one  of  the 
moat  important  plaoea  in  the  north  of  Oaul;  and  one  of  the  laat 
which  remained  under  the  government  of  the  emperors.  It  was  the 
seat  of  government  of  ^gidius  and  his  son  Syagrius,  and  near  it  the 
latter  was  defeated  A.ni  486  by  Clevis,  who  made  Bolssons  the  capital 
of  the  Franks. 

Under  the  early  Frankish  prinoes,  Soisaooa  continued  to  be  of 


importance.  Here  Olovis  espoused  Clotilde;  and  upon  the  division 
of  his  dominions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
kingdoms  formed  out  of  them.  Here,  a.d.  762,  Childtfric  III.,  the  last 
Merovmgian  king,  was  deposed,  and  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  the 
flnt  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasfrf ,  was  raised  upon  a  shield  and  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  Champ-de-Mars.  Not  content  with  this  the  then 
ordinary  mode  of  inauguration,  Pepin  employed  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  at  his  coronation,  and  had  himself  consecrated  in  the  cathedral 
of  Soissons  by  the  Pope's  Legate.  Charlemagne  established  Ikmous 
schools  in  Soissons  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  the  sons  of  the 
rich,  in  the  monastery  of  St-M^dard.  The  same  abbey  was  twice  the 
prison  of  Charlemagne's  son,  the  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  in 
the  abbey  church  he  was  deposed  by  a  decree  of  a  council  at  the 
instigation  of  his  own  son  Lothaire.  In  922  Charles  the  Simple 
was  defeated  at  Soissons  by  the  troops  of  Robert,  who  fell  in  the 
battle.  Under  the  kings  of  the  third  race  Soissons  was  the  capital  of 
a  county,  and  received  from  Louis  YI.  a  municipal  charter;  out  the 
burgesses,  weary  of  the  contentions  which  they  had  with  their 
counts,  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  king  Charles  IV.,  in  1326. 
Philippe  VL  (de  Valois)  granted  them  some  privileges,  but  would  not 
re-establish  the  municipality.  In  1418  the  town,  then  garrisoned  by 
the  Bourguignon  party,  was  taken  by  the  rival  fiiction  of  the  Armagnacs, 
who  committed  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  Having  again  fallen  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Bourguignons,  it  was  a  second  time  taken  and  pillaged 
by  the  Armagnacs.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it 
suffered  again.  In  the  campaign  of  1814  it  was  twice  taken  by  the 
allies  and  as  often  retaken  by  the  French ;  it  was  a  third  time  besieged 
by  the  allies,  bombarded,  and  much  damaged. 

A  handMme  stone  bridge  over  the  Aisne  unites  the  town  to  the 
suburb  of  St-Yaast'on  the  right  bank.  The  town  and  the  suburb  of 
St-Yaast  are  fortified ;  the  circuit  of  the  walls  includes  many  gardens 
and  void  spaces.  The  other  suburbs  are  without  the  wiuls.  The 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  neatly  built,  and  well  laid  out;  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  slate.  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  is  a  large  and  fine  gothlc 
church,  with  a  tower  160  feet  high.  The  paint^  glass  in  the  rose 
windows  of  the  transept,  and  in  the  nine  lane  ogival  windows  which 
light  as  many  chapels  behind  the  choir,  are  admiittble  specimens  of  the 
art  Of  the  abbey  of  St'Jean-des-Yignes  (in  which  Thomas  h  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  received  in  his  exile),  the  west  front  of 
the  church,  with  its  two  noble  towers  and  spires,  remains  and  is  of  rich 
gothic  architecture.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  are  some  remains 
of  the  abbey  of  St-MMard,  mentioned  above, — ^the  crypt  and  supposed 
prison  room  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  aite  is 
occupied  by  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes.  In  the  crypt  were  buried 
kings  Clothaire  and  Siegebert  These  fine  old  abbatiaf  buildings  were 
demolished  in  the  fiiry  of  the  first  French  revolution.  Soiaaona  haa 
an  excellent  public  library  of  above  24,000  volumea,  and  aeveral 
hundred  valuable  manuacripta;  a  college,  a  diooeaan  aeminary;  tri- 
bunals of  first  instance  and  of  commerce;  public  walks,  a  theatre,  and 
baths. 

The  manufactures  are  carpets,  woollens,  hosiery,  coarse  linen,  twine, 
beer,  seed-oil,  leather,  room  paper,  &c.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  flour,  peas  and  beans,  in  hemp  and  flax  for  the  supply  of 
Paris;  timber,  firewood,  and  charcoal,  which  are  sent  down  the  Aisne 
to  the  capital  There  is  a  good  weekly  market  A  linen  market  is 
held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month ;  two  six-day  fairs  are  held, 
one  the  week  before  Whit-Sunday,  and  another  the  week  after  Martin- 
mas. A  railwav  has  been  commenced  to  connect  Soissons  with  the 
Paria-Amiens  railway,  between  Senlia  and  CreH 

SOKENS,  THE.    [EssBX.] 

SOKNA.    [Fbzzak.] 

SOKOLOW.    [PoLAKD.] 

SOL-OALITZKAIA.    [Costroma.] 

80LANA.    [Castilla-la-Nueva.] 

SOLBSMES.    [NoBD.] 

SOLEURE.     [SOLOTHURN.] 

SOLIHULL,  Warwickshire,  a  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Solihull,  ia  situated  in  52*  26'  N.  lat,  V  46' 
W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Warwick,  and  103  milea 
N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Solihull 
in  1851  was  8277.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Solihull  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  46,016  acres,  and  a  popu« 
lation  in  1861  of  11,931.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  generally 
modem  and  well  built^  and  some  of  them  are  handsoma  The  church 
is  a  large  and  curious  craciform  building,  partly  of  decorated  and 
partly  of  late  perpendicular  character.  There  are  in  Solihull  chapels 
for  Baptiata,  Lidependenta,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Gk«mmar 
school,  founded  in  the  4Srd  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  free  to  sons  of 
residents ;  in  1861  the  number  of  scholars  was  16.  There  are  a  Free 
school  for  boys,  and  Palmer's  Charity  school  for  boys  and  girls.  An 
annual  ftdr  is  held  on  April  29tb« 

SOLIMANSK.    [Peru.] 

SOLINOEN.    [DOssELDOiiv.] 

SOLOMON'S  ISLANDS.    [NlW  QlOBaiA.] 

80L0B.    [SuiTDA  IsLAims.] 

SOLOTHURN,  or  SOLEURE,  a  canton  of  Switserland,  is  bo^ 
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N.  by  Bade,  B.  by  Aargau,  a  by  Bern,  and  W.  partly  by  Bern  and 
partly  by  France.  Its  area  is  about  254  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  the  census  of  1851  amounted  to  69,674,  of  whom  61,656  were 
Catholics,  21  Jews,  and  8097  Protestants  of  dififerent  sects.  The  canton 
is  crossed  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east  by  the  Jura, 
which  forms  several  parallel  ridges,  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
canton.  The  principal  valley  is  that  of  the  Aar,  which  runs  in  the 
same  direction,  flowing  eastward  of  the  Jura.  The  highest  summits 
of  the  Jura  in  the  canton  of  Soleure  are  the  Weissenstein  and  the 
Hasenmatt;  the  latter  is  about  4400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  canton 
of  Soleure  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Switzerland,  especially  in 
corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  vine  thrives  ouly  in  certain  localities. 
The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated,  and  some  silk  is  made.  Homed  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  numerous;  the  number  of  horses  is  about 
5000.  The  horse-fair  of  Soleure  is  one  of  the  principal  in  Switzerland. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  made,  both  of  cowa'-milk  and 
goata'-milk,  and  part  of  it  is  exported.  Part  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  timber-trees,  especially  fir  and  beech.  The  canton 
abounds  in  iron-mioeB,  and  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  furnaces  of  St.- 
Joseph,  and  worked  at  the  iron-works  of  Klus.  The  other  manufao* 
turea  consist  of  leather,  paper,  woollens,  and  kirschwasser.  There 
are  also  quarries  of  marble  and  gypsum. 

A  dialect  of  the  Swiss-Qerman  is  the  language  of  the  country. 
Most  families  are  possessed  of  landed  property.  Every  conmiune  has 
an  elementary  school,  and  a  normal  school  is  established  at  Soleure. 
Most  of  the  communes  have  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor. 

The  oonstitutiou  of  Soleure  was  for  a  long  time  aristocratioal,  but 
in  1831  a  constitution  was  framed  on  a  more  popular  system.  The 
canton  is  divided  into  10  electoral  circles,  each  having  its  electoral 
college,  which  names  a  certain  proportion  of  members  to  the  Great 
Council,  or  legislature.  The  town  of  Soleure  returns  34  out  of  the 
109  members  who  compose  the  Great  CounciL  A  Little  Council, 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  constitutes  the 
executive.  The  members  of  the  Great  Council  are  renewed  every  six 
years.  Soleure  returns  three  members  to  the  National  CouncU,  or 
central  representative  chamber  of  Switzerland. 

Soleure^  or  Solothum,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  is  built  on  the  Aar,  1820  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls.  The  population  is  5370.  The  cathedrid  is  reckoned  the  finest 
church  in  Switzerland;  the  tower  is  190  feet  high.  The  other  remark- 
able buildings  of  Soleure  are — the  town-house,  which  is  very  old ;  the 
-arsenal,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  the  fountain  in  the  market-place, 
the  former  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  convents.  Soleure  has  a 
gymnasium  with  six  professors  and  a  good  library,  a  lyceum  with 
three  professors,  and  a  faculty  of  theology  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  town  library  has  about  20,000  volumes  and  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts.   Soleure  is  1 9  miles  N.  from  Bern,  and  26  miles  S.  from  Basle. 

Olfm,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  about  20  miles  N.E.  from  Soleure, 
is  a  small  place,  with  above  1500  inhabitanta. 

SuLRE-LE-CHATEACT.    [Nord.1 

SOLSONA.    [Cataluna.] 

SOLV A,  or  SOLFACH.    [Pbmbbokeshibb.] 

SOLWAT  FRITH,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  separatmg  in  one  part 
England  from  Scotland,  and  extending  inland  from  a  line  drawn 
between  Rayberry  Head  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  to  St  Bees'  Head  in 
Cumberland,  41  miles  N.K  to  the  mouth  of  the  EeJL  The  distance 
between  the  two  above-mentioned  headlands  is  more  than  20  miles. 
About  17  miles  up,  between  Southemess  Point,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and  the  Cumberland  shore  near  Allonby,  the  width  is  7  miles;  it 
afterwards  expands,  then  again  contracts,  and  15  miles  &rther  up, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Bowness,  Cum- 
berland, is  only  2  miles,  which  is  its  width  for  the  remaining  9  miles. 

On  tiie  Scottish  shore  the  Solway  Frith  receives  the  rivers  Urr, 
Nith,  and  Annan.  [Dumfriesshire.]  On  the  English  shore  it  receives 
the  Esk,  with  its  tributories  the  Liddle  and  the  Line ;  the  Eden,  with 
numerous  tributaries ;  the  Wampod,  the  Waver,  the  Ellen,  and  the 
Derwent.  FCumberlakd.]  A  considerable  part  of  the  frith  is  occu- 
pied by  broad  sand^  dry  at  low  water,  and  intersected  by  the  channels 
formed  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  frith.  It  is  navigable 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  for  vessels  of  800  tons,  and  for 
vessels  of  100  tons  up  to  the  head.  It  affords  a  supply  of  different 
kinds  of  fish,  especially  sslmon.  The  tide  sets  into  it  with  great  force, 
the  flood  sometimes  advancing  with  a  head  four  feet  high.  The  water 
baa  a  whitiBh  colour,  from  the  great  extent  of  sand  over  whi6h  it 
flows. 

SOMBOURN,  KING'S.    [Hampshirk] 

SOMERCOTES,  NORTR    [LmooLirmiRB.] 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  weat  of  Enghmd,  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  eostuary  of  the  Severn,  and  Gloucester- 
shire; R  by  WUtshire;  S.  by  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire;  and  W. 
bj  Devonshire.  It  lies  between  50'  49*  and  51*  SO'  N.  lat,  2'  li'  and 
8  50'  W.  long.  The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  upon  its  surface 
from  east  to  west  measures  68  miles,  from  north  to  south  43  miles. 
A  portion  of  the  county  however,  extending  88  miles  westward  from 
B  id^ewater,  has  a  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  only  18  miles. 
The  area  is  1636  square  miles,  or  1,028,090  acres.  The  population  in 
1841  was  485,699;  in  1851  it  was  448,916. 

Sutface,  Coast'line,  and  (^^057.— Somersetshire  is  a  hilly  county. 


and  the  ranges  of  hills  are  separated  by  low  marshy  flats.  The  north- 
eastern part  is  occupied  by  the  eminences  round  Bristol  and  Bath, 
through  which  the  Avon  makes  its  way  to  the  Severn.  These  emi- 
nences are  irregpilarly  grouped,  and  extend  from  PUl  on  the  Avon, 
below  Bristol,  into  Wiltshire  :  many  of  the  valleys,  called  combes  or 
coombs,  which  separate  the  hiUs,  are  drained  by  small  feeders  of  the 
Avon.  The  principal  heights  in  this  part  of  the  county  are — Falkland 
Knoll,  near  Norton  St.  Philip,  between  Bath  and  Frome ;  Lansdown 
(818  feet  high),  and  Claverton,  Combe,  and  Odd  Downs,  near  Bath ; 
Dundry  Hill,  west  of  Keynsham  (790  feet  high);  the  summits  of 
Broadfield  Down,  south  of  Bristol ;  and  Leigh  Down,  west  of  that  city. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bttth  are 
of  the  oolitic  formations.  The  great  oolite  furnishes  the  stone  com- 
monly known  as  Bath  stone.  Sometimes  the  lower  oolitic  beds  form 
outlying  eminences,  such  as  Stantoubuzy  Hill,  Dundry  Hill,  and  Mays 
KnolL  The  inferior  oolite  is  extensively  quarried  in  Dundry  HiU. 
The  oolites  rest  on  a  platform  of  the  lias  formations,  which  appear  on 
the  lowest  part  of  tiie  slope  of  the  oolite  hUls,  or  form  detached  hills 
to  the  south-west  of  them. 

The  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  its  feeders  are  occupied  by  the  new 
red-sandstone  formations,  capped  in  some  places  by  the  newer  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  which  crowns  the  hills  or  rests  in  horisontal  strata 
against  the  elevated  beds  of  the  coal-measures  or  of  the  mountain 
limestone,  which  latter,  with  the  old  red-sandstone,  forms  the  con- 
stituent mass  of  Leigh  and  Broadfield  Down,  near  Bristol  The 
mountain  limestone  of  Leigh  Down  is  prolonged  across  the  Avon,  and 
forms  the  well-known  precipices  of  St.  Vincent's  rooks,  Clifton,  between 
which  the  Avon  fiows.  Broadfield  Down  has  two  precipitous  combes 
or  valleys,  Qeve  and  Brookley,  less  magnificent  than  the  deOle  of 
Cheddar,  but  possessing,  from  the  abundance  of  wood,  more  beauty. 
The  coal-measures,  mountain  limestone,  and  old  red-sandstone,  belong 
to  the  carboniferous  group  of  the  Someraetshiro  and  South  Gloucester- 
shire coal-field,  and  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  extending 
to  thd  Mendip  Hills,  though  covered  in  most  places  by  more  recent 
formations.    In  this  field  are  numerous  coal-pits. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  county,  extending  from  Bath  to  Teovil,  and 
the  southern  side,  from  Teovil  to  Wellington,  are  occupied  by  hills  of 
similar  geological  character  to  those  around  Bath,  and  uuitiog  with 
them  near  that  city.  This  range  is  divided  into  detached  parts  by  the 
transverse  valleys  of  the  Brue,  the  Teo  or  Ivel,  the  Parret,  and  the 
Isle.  The  vale  of  Taunton  is  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone. 
Good  freestone  is  quarried  in  the  inferior  oolite  near  Shepton  Mallet^ 
and  at  Norton-underHamden ;  and  the  lias  Ib  much  used  for  building 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilchester. 

The  Mendip  Hills  are  a  distinct  range,  stretching  from  west  by  north 
to  east  by  south,  and  separated  from  the  hills  alK>ut  Bath  and  Bristol 
by  the  narrow  vaJley  of  the  Teo,  a  small  stream  which  fiows  into  the 
Bristol  Chsnnel  near  St  Thomas's  Head.  They  extend  at  their 
western  end  to  the  coast,  and  unite  at  their  eastern  extremity  with 
the  hills  near  Frome.  The  length  of  the  Mendips  is  about  twenty-five 
miles ;  their  breadth,  between  Stoke  Rodney  and  West  Harptree,  six 
or  seven  miles.  "  This  chain  consiits  of  a  central  axis  of  old  red- 
sandstone,  flanked  on  its  opposite  declivities  by  parallel  bands  of 
mountain  limestone,  dipping  from  it  in  opposite  directions  in  angles 
varying  froni  80**  to  70^  This  central  axis  is  not  however  visible 
throughout  its  whole  course,  being  occasionally  over-arohed  and  con- 
cealed by  the  calcareous  strata ;  but  it  appears  in  four  ridges,  forming 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  chain,  and  disposed  at  nearly  equal 
distances  through  its  length.  The  cavern  of  Wookey  Hole,  and  the 
defile  of  Cheddar  clifi«i,  with  its  long  line  of  stupeqdous  mural  preci- 
pices, certainly  among  the  most  magnificent  objects  of  this  kind  in 
Britain,  are  the  well-known  features  of  this  chain."  (Conybearo  and 
Phillips).  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  Mendips  aro  important ;  xino 
and  calamine  are  obtained  abundantly  in  the  central  and  western  part 
of  the  ranga  There  are  numerous  coal-pits  in  the  villageB  which  lie 
north-west  of  Frome.  The  Mendips  rise  in  some  parts  to  more  than 
1000  feet  The  long  low  ridge  of  Polden  Hill  is  an  offset  from  the 
eastern  hillsy  extending  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  Mendips,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wide  fenny  flat  Gypsum 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  red  marl  on  the  south  side  of  Polden  Hill, 
near  Somerton. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  the  Quantock  Hills,  which  in 
their  culminating  point,  Bagborough  Station,  or  Will's  Neck,  reach 
the  height  of  1270  feet  They  consist  of  an  elevated  nuum  of  a  coarse 
gritstone,  and  belong  to  the  slate  formation  which  overspreads  the 
north  of  Devonshire,  separated  however  from  the  principal  slate  dis- 
trict by  an  intervening  tract  of  new  red-sandstone^  whldi  formation 
nearly  surrounds  the  foot  of  the  range.  At  the  northern  foot  of  the 
hills  lias  occurs,  covering  both  the  red-sandstone  and  the  slates. 
Limestone,  gypsum,  and  copper  are  found  in  these  hiU&  The  greater 
part  of  the  county  west  of  the  Quantock  Hills  is  ocoupied  by  an 
irregular  hilly  district,  forming  part  of  the  wild  moorlands  of  Exmoor 
Forest,  and  extending  into  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  This 
hilly  district  is  bounded  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Tone,  and  north 
by  the  Bristol  Channel  It  ia  occupied  by  the  slate-rocks  of  the 
Devonian  range ;  but  in  some  of  the  valleys  near  the  coast  these  are 
covered  by  the  new  red-sandstone.  The  highest  point  in  this  district 
is  Dunkerry  Beacon,  which  is  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Bbusk 
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Barrow  Down,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1668  feat.    Slate  is  quarried 
near  Wiveliaoombe. 

There  are  mineral  springs  at  Bath,  Glastonbury,  Alford,  near  Castle 
Gary,  and  Queen  Camel,  near  Ilch  ester. 

The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ayon  runs  about  15  or  16  miles 
south-west  to  Sand  Point  About  half  of  this  extent  is  occupied  by 
low  clifiEa,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  marshy  ground.  From  Sand 
Point  the  coast  runs  southward  to  Brean  Down,  a  hill  of  mountain 
limestone,  precipitous  on  every  side,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except 
just  at  its  eastern  end,  where  a  marshy  flat  connects  it  with  the  main- 
land. On  Uphill  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Anchor  Head  Cliff,  is  the  watering- 
place  of  Weston-super-Mare.  From  Brean  Down  the  coast  runs  about 
seven  miles  southward,  and  then  westward  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
along  the  south  of  Bridgewater  Bay.  The  greater  part  of  the  shore  of 
the  bay  is  formed  by  sand-hills,  bounding  ihe  marshes  which  extend 
between  the  Mendip  Hills  and  the  lower  ofl&ets  of  the  Quantock 
racgeu  Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  the  coast  is  higher, 
and  is  lined  by  lias  cliffs.  From  the  extremity  of  Bridgewater  Bay 
the  coast  runs  westward  25  miles  to  the  boundary  of  the  oounty,  and 
consists  of  alternations  of  cliffs  and  low  ground.  The  coast  is  lined,  with 
very  little  interruption,  by  sands,  but  except  in  Sand  Bay,  Uphill  Bay, 
and  Bridgewater  Bay,  ikej  have  little  breadth.  These  three  bays  are 
filled  up  with  sand,  dry  at  low  water,  except  in  the  channel  of  the 
Parrst.  The  ouly  islands  are,  Stert  Idand,  opposite  Stert  Point,  and 
Fenning^s  Island,  both  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret ;  and  Flat  Holm 
aud  Steep  Holm,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  These  two 
islands  consist  of  limestone,  and  are  both  girt  with  difib :  there  is  a 
lighthouse  on  Fiat  Holm,  and  another  on  tiie  shore  near  Bumham, 
opposite  Stert  Island.  The  ouly  harbours  of  any  importance  are 
formed  by  the  rivers  Avon  and  Parret.  The  roadstead  of  King's  Road 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon. 

Hydn>graphy,  (7oiiimtmtca<toiu,  Ac — The  Avon  flows  on  or  within 
the  northern  border  of  the  county  for  about  81  miles,  and  falls  into 
the  astuary  of  the  Severn  at  King^s  Road,  10  miles  below  Bristol. 
[Avon.]  It  is  navigable  up  to  Bath  (where  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  locks  into  it)  for  barges,  and  to  Bristol  for  sea-borne  vessels. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  the  spring-tides  usually  rise  between  40 
and  50  feet»  The  Avon  receives  the  Frome  and  the  Midford  Brook 
above  Bath,  and  the  Chew  at  Keynsham.  The  Frome  rises  not  £sr 
from  Bruton,  flows  northward  past  the  town  of  F^me^  and  joins  the 
Avon  between  Bradford  and  Bath ;  its  course  (of  about  20  miles)  is 
within  or  upon  the  border  of  Somersetshire.  The  Avon  is  connected 
with  the  Thames  bv  the  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal,  which  enters  this 
county  by  the  Dundas  aqueduct  over  the  Avon,  and  then  follows  the 
valley  of  that  river  to  Bath.  The  Somersetshire  Coal  Canal  is  cut 
from  the  coal-works  near  Paulton  into  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  on 
the  border  of  the  oounty  :  it  is  9}  miles  long.  Connected  with  this 
canal  is  a  railway  from  the  adjacent  coal-works  at  Radstoke. 

The  Yeo  rises  at  Compton  Martin,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  flows  north-west  18  miles  between  them  and 
Broad  field  Down  into  the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  Axe  rises  in  Wookey 
Hole  or  Cavern,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  hills,  near  Wells, 
and  flows  north-west  21  miles,  through  the  flats  at  their  foot,  into  the 
Bristol  Channel,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Brean  Down.  The  Brue 
rises  on  the  slope  of  the  chalk-marl  and  green-sand  hills,  on  the  border 
of  Somerset  and  Dorsetshire,  and  flows  westward  past  Bruton  and 
Glastonbury,  85  miles  through  the  marshy  flat  between  the  Mendip 
and  the  Polden  HUla  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Parret  It  has  been 
made  navigable  for  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth  to  High  Bridge, 
whence  the  navigation  is  continued  to  Glastonbury  (18  miles)  by  a 
canal,  that  runs  parallel  to  the  Brue,  and  at  some  distance  from  its 
left  bank. 

The  Parrett  anciently  the  Pedred,  the  principal  river  in  the  oounty, 
rises  at  SouUi  Perrot,  near  Beaminster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  reaches 
the  border  of  Somersetshire  about  a  mile  from  its  source,  and  flows 
northward  for  15  miles,  passing  South  Petherton  and  Langport, 
between  which  towns  it  receives  the  Isle  on  its  left  bank  and  the  Too 
on  the  right.  From  Langport  the  Parret  flows  north-west  12  miles^ 
through  a  marshy  flat  to  Bridgewater,  receiving  midway  between 
that  town  and  Langport  the  Tone  on  the  left  bank.  Below  Bridge- 
water  the  Parret  has  a  winding  course  of  16  miles  into  Bridgewater 
Bay,  receiving  the  Cary  on  its  right  bank,  and  uniting  just  at  its 
outfall  with  the  Brue.  The  ItU  rises  between  Chard  and  Crewkeme, 
and  flows  north  and  north-east  15  or  16  miles  into  the  Parret,  through 
marshes  which  cover  the  lias  formation.  It  passes  near  Ilminster. 
The  Yeo  or  /ve^  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Teo  previously 
described,  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  and  flows  first  south-west  and  then 
northward  to  Yeovil,  receiving  several  streams  from  the  Dorsetshire 
chalk  downs  on  the  left  bank.  From  Yeovil  it  flows  in  a  circuitous 
course  north-north-west  to  Uchester,  and  thenoe  west-north-west 
through  marshes  into  the  Parret,  at  Langport.  The  Tone  rises  in  the 
southern  slope  of  Brendon  Hill,  north-west  of  Wiveliioombe,  and  flows 
10  miles  south  to  the  Devonshire  border ;  it  then  turns  eastward  and 
flows  23  miles  through  the  vale  and  pa<$t  the  town  of  Taunton  into 
the  Parret,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Isle  of  Athelney.  The 
Gary  rises  near  Castle  Cary,  and  flows  westward  through  the  marshes, 
across  which  it  flows  in  an  artificial  bed,  called  the  Sedg^moor  Cut^ 
into  the  Parret ;  its  whole  course  is  about  30  mUes. 


The  navigation  of  this  mtem  of  riven  commences  at  Ilohester  on 
the  Yeo,  which  is  navigable  for  seven  miles  into  the  Pbrret  at  Lang- 
port A  little  above  Langport  the  navigation  of  the  Parret  commences^ 
and  continues  to  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Ships  of  200  tons  can  get 
up  to  Bridgewater.  The  Tone  is  navigable  fh>m  Taunton  to  its 
junction  wiUi  the  Parret  The  Bridgewater  and  Taunton  Canal  runs 
from  the  Parret^  a  little  above  Bridgewater,  to  Taunton,  a  distance  of 
124  miles.    Another  canal  unites  Clurd  and  Ilminster. 

In  the  fork  between  the  Tone  and  the  Pturet  is  the  Itle  of  Athelney, 
in  which  Alfred  the  Great  took  refuge  when  the  Danes  overran 
Wesaex,  and  which  still  retains  its  name.  It  consists  of  a  rising  ground, 
of  about  100  miles  in  extent,  and  was  anciently  covered  with  alder- 
wood.    There  is  a  farm-house  on  the  isle. 

The  Bx  rises  in  Exmoor  Forest,  in  liie  most  western  part  of  the 
oounty,  and  flows  first  south-east  and  then  south  into  Devonshire, 
which  it  enters  a  little  west  of  Bampton,  havint;  previously  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  counties  for  about  two  miles.  The 
Barle,  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Ex,  also  rises  in  the  most  western 
part  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows  south-westward  past  Dulverton  into 
the  Ex,  on  the  Devonshire  border. 

The  principal  coach  roads  are  those  from  London  to  Bristol,  which 
unite  near  Bath ;  the  road  from  Bath  to  Bristol  through  Keyn^am ; 
the  road  from  London  to  Exeter  through  Salisbury,  which  passes 
through  Yeovil,  Crewkerne,  and  Chard ;  the  FalmouUi  road,  which  runs 
through  Wincanton,  Uchester,  and  Ilminster;  the  road  from  Bristol 
through  Axbridge  to  Bridgewater,  whence  one  road  ritns  along  the 
coast  through  Watchet,  Dunster,  and  Porlock  to  Hfraoombe  in  Devon- 
shire; a  second  by  Milverton  and  Wivehsoombe  to  Barnstaple, 
Devon;  aud  a  third  to  Taunton,  whence  thero  aro  two  roads  to 
Exeter;  the  road  from  Bath  to  Taunton,  through  Wells  and  Glaston- 
burr;  the  roads  from  Bristol  and  Bath,  which  unite  at  Shepton 
Mallet ;  and  two  roads  leading  westward  from  Frome,  one  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  Glastonbury,  and  Taunton,  and  the  other  to  Bruton,  CasUe 
Cary,  and  Uchester. 

The  Great  Western  raUway  enters  the  oounty  near  Bath,  and  runs 
by  Bath  to  Bristol,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway,  which  runs  past  Bridgewater^  Taunton,  and  Wellington  into 
Devonshire.  Short  branch  lines  connect  Clevedon  and  Weston-super- 
Mare  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway.  The  Wilts,  Somerset,  and 
Weymouth  railway,  which  leaves  the  Great  Western  at  the  Corsham 
station,  is  open  thence  to  Frome  on  the  east  of  this  county.  All  these 
railways  aro  on  the  broad  gauge,  which  system  is  carried  northward 
by  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  lineu 

SoU^  Olimatef  and  AgrieuUure, — The  oounty  of  Somerset  possesses  a 
soil  and  climate  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  all  the  agricul- 
tural produce  usually  raised  in  England.  Thero  is  a  fair  proportion 
of  woodland  without  any  extensive  forests.  In  some  of  the  vales, 
such  as  the  extensive  vale  of  Taunton,  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  naturo,  and 
the  wheat  grown  thero  is  of  superior  quality.  Excellent  butter  and 
cheese  aro  made  on  the  best  pasturo  lands.  The  Cheddar  cheese  is 
famous  for  its  quality.  The  cows  are  mostly  of  the  Devon  breed,  but 
thero  are  also  many  short-homs.  The  oxen  fatted  aro  either  Devons 
or  Herefords  and  ^ort-horns.  The  state  of  sgriculturo  has  greatly 
improved  of  late  years.  The  sheep  on  the  best  lands  aro  of  the 
Leicester  or  South  Down  broeds,  with  crosses  between  these  and  the 
Cotswold  sheep.  .Many  hogs  aro  fatted,  and  very  good  bacon  is  cured. 
Thero  aro  a  few  hop-gMrdens,  and  some  good  cider  orchards. 

Divieione,  Towne,  Sc. — The  county  is  divided  into  40  hundreds^ 
which  we  enumerate,  commencing  with  the  eastern  division  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  : — 1,  Portburv  :  2,  Hartdiffe  and  Bedininster :  8, 
Keynsham  :  i,  Bath-Forum,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Bath  :  5,  Hampton 
and  Claverton :  6,  Wellow,  on  the  eastern  border :  7,  Chew :  8, 
Frome:  9,  Kilmersdon:  10,  Chewton :  11,  Winterstoke:  12,  Wells- 
Forum,  containing  the  city  of  Wells:  13,  Whitotone:  14,  Bruton: 
15,  Norton-Ferris :  16,  Horothome,  the  most  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  including  the  town  of  Milbome  Port:  17,  Catsash:  18, 
Glaston-twelve-hid««,  in  which  is  the  town  of  Glastonbury :  19,  Bemp- 
stone :  20,  Bront-with-Wrington,  along  the  east  coast  of  Bridgewater 
Bay  to  the  Brue,  which  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  separates 
the  eastern  from  the  western  division  of  Somersetshire. 

In  the  western  division  are : — 1,  Huntspill  and  Puriton  :  2,  North 
Petherton,  in  which  is  the  town  of  Bridgewater :  8,  Whitley :  4, 
Somerton:  5,  Pitney:  6,  TintinhuU,  which  contauis  the  town  of 
Uchester :  7,  Martock :  8,  Stone,  on  Uie  southern  border,  oontaining 
Yeovil :  9,  Houndsborough,  Barwiok,  and  Coker :  10,  Crowkeme,  also 
on  the  southern  border,  containing  the  town  of  Crowkeme :  11,  South 
Petherton,  which  comprises  the  most  southern  part  of  the  oounty,  and 
extends  west  of  Crowkeme  up  to  the  Parrot:  12,  East  and  West 
Kingsbtiry,  consisting  of  several  unoonnected  portions,  and  containing 
the  towns  of  Chard,  Wellington,  and  Wiveliscombe  :  18,  Abdick  and 
Bulstone,  containing  the  town  of  Ilminster :  14,  Taunton  and  Taunton 
Dean,  which  includes  the  vale  of  Taunton  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Tone :  15,  North  Curry :  16,  Andersfield,  including  the 
isle  of  Athelney:  17t  Canniugton :  18,  Williton  and  Freemannen: 
19,  Carhampton,  which  includes  all  the  coast  beyond  Watohett  to  the 
Devonshiro  border :  and  20,  Milverton,  which  lies  on  the  Devonshire 
border,  and  contains  the  town  of  Milverton. 

Somersetshin  contains  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a  part  of 
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tbe  eltj  of  Bbibtol,  tb*  naUMaintafy  bofongha  of  Taubton,  Bbiixib- 
WATKB,  asd  Fbomb,  aaa  the  foUowing  pUoet,  some  of  which  are 
BtiiiDieipa]  borougha,  and  nearly  all  markei*towDa— AzBRiDOi,  Brtttov, 
Cbabd,  Clottoit,  Cbiwkernk,  DuLvsRTOir,  Qjjunoswvnr,  Ketiw- 
HAH,  Lavoport,  Srspton  Mallit,  WxLLnroTON,  WiLUTON,  War- 
CASTOM,  and  TxoYiL ;  all  of  these  are  Dotioed  under  their  respeotlTO 
titles  The  other  towns,  including  Caatle  Canr,  DoUBter,  ndiester, 
Milbome  Port»  Milverton,  Minehead,  South  Petherton,  Somerton, 
Watohetty  and  Wivelisoombe^  we  notice  here;  the  populations  are 
thone  of  1861  :— 

OattU  Oary,  population  of  the  pariah  1860,  is  about  26  miles  S.aW. 
from  Bftth.  The  castle  was  built  or  strengthened  by  William  Oouel 
de  Percheval,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  earthworks  alone  remain. 
The  town  is  irregularly  arranged ;  the  houses  are  neatly  built.  The 
▼illag^  of  Almsford  is  almoet  part  of  the  town.  Castle  Gary  church 
is  a  lumdsome  building  on  an  elevated  site.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  National  schools,  and  a 
■aTings  bank.  Flax-mills  aiford  some  employments  There  are  three 
fiura  and  so^en  great  cattle-markets  in  tbe  year. 

Duntter,  population  of  the  pariah  1184,  is  18  miles  N.W«  by  W. 
from  Taunton.  The  WestSHXon  kings  had  a  fortress  here.  Dunster 
sent  members  to  parliamsnt  in  the  84th  and  36th  Edward  III.  There 
was  a  Benedictine  priory  here,  founded  by  the  De  Mohuns.  Dunster 
eastle  is  a  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  a  richly-wooded  park. 
The  church  if  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VIL  A  tow«r  in  the  centre  rests  on  four  pillars.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  an  Endowed  school  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a  yearly  fair  on  Whit>Monday. 

Ilchuier,  or  Jvdeknter  (from  the  riyer  Ivel  or  Teo,  on  which  it 
stands),  population  880,  is  about  88  milee  S.aW.  from  Bath.  This 
town  was  an  important  Roman  station,  the  Isehalis  of  Ptolenusus, 
who  mentions  it  as  one  of  tbe  chief  towns  of  the  Belgss.  The  Roman 
town  was  defended  by  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  comprehending  an 
oblong  quadrangle,  through  which  the  Fosse-way  passed  from  north 
to  south.  Roman  bypooausts  and  baths,  foundations  of  ancient 
buildings,  vast  arohrs,  tesselated  pavements,  urus,  lachrymatories, 
pater»,  fibulae,  bracelets,  and  other  relics  of  antiqui^,  have  been  dia- 
eorered,  and  medals,  especially  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  Under  the  Saxons,  who  oalled  the  town  Qiveloeetre,  it  was  a 
place  of  note.  It  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  XL,  and  with  intervals  subsequently  till  it  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act.  There  were  three  religious  establishments  in  the 
town.  The  town  lies  in  a  rich  valley,  and  consists  of  two  parts— 
Ilcheeter  proper  and  the  Tillage  of  Northover,  which  are  separated  by 
the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  two  large 
arehesi  The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
ehancel,  and  north  aisle  or  chapel,  with  a  low  octagonal  tower.  There 
are  National  schools.  The  o(»unty  jail  is  at  Uohester.  It  is  a  spacious 
building  of  freestone.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  modem  building. 
Ochester  was  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon. 

Milbome  Port,  population  of  the  parish  1746,  is  on  the  Dorsetshire 
border,  about  8  miles  E.  by  N.  from  YeoviL  It  was  a  borough  and 
market-town  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  and  sent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  after  which  it  ceased  to  send 
them  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  regained  tbe  franchise,  which 
it  i&n-iUy  lost  by  the  Reform  Act  The  town  is  pleasantly  rituated 
in  a  valteT,  and  consists  chiefly  of  detached  houses.  The  ancient 
town-hall  has  a  curious  Norman  doorway.  The  church  is  a  large 
eruciform  edifice,  with  a  square  tower :  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents,  and  National  schools.  Leather-dressing 
and  glove-making  are  carried  on. 

Milv€H<m,  popuktion  of  the  parish  2146,  about  7  miles  W.  by  N. 
fi!om  Taunton,  was  a  market-town  at  the  Conquests  The  church, 
which  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  the  oentre  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious 
building  of  perpendicular  character,  112  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad : 
there  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and  Independents,  and  a  school 
for  children  of  all  denominations.  Silk-throwing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel  and  woollen-cloth  afford  some  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  thrse  yesrly 
fiaire. 

Minehead,  population  of  the  parish  1542,  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bristol  Cnann«-1,  about  28  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Taunton.  The 
town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  returned  two  members 
to  parliament^  until  diitfrauohised  by  the  Reform  Act  The  town 
oonsists  of  thiee  parts :  the  upper  town ;  the  lower  town,  which  is  the 
principal  part:  and  the  Quay-town  along  the  shore.  The  church, 
which  is  in  the  upper  town,  is  lai^ge  and  handsome,  with  an  embattled 
tower,  90  feet  high,  at  tbe  west  end ;  it  contains  an  idabaster  statue 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapeL  At  Quay-town  is  a 
quay,  faced  with  masonry  and  with  a  parapet  towards  the  sea :  also 
a  custom-house.  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  a  yearly  fair.  Minehead  is 
resorted  to  by  invalids  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 

S<mth  Pethertim,  population  of  the  town  2166,  is  about  16  miles 
E.8.E.  from  Taunton.  Wigborough,  in  the  parish  of  South  Pether- 
ton,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  town.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  had  a  residence  at  South  Petherton.  In  Domesday  Book 
the  town  is  oalled  Sudperet.   The  ohuroh  is  cruciformi  with  a  lofty  but 


plain  octangular  tower  at  the  intersection.  There  are  ohapels  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Markets  are  held  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday ;  a  fair  is  held  on  July  6th. 

Somerton,  population  of  the  parish  2140,  about  17  miles  K  ^  N. 
from  Taunton,  was  a  fortified  town  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  West- 
Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  here.  The  town  is  called  Summertone  in 
Domesday  Book.  It  stands  on  a  hiU  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gary, 
oyer  which  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  houses  are  built  of  blue  lias  from 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  churdi,  which  is  andenty  has  an 
octangular  embattled  tower  on  the  south  Me,  There  are  a  chapel 
for  Independents,  an  Endowed  Free  school,  and  a  range  of  almshonsea. 
Tbe  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  seven  fairs  in  the  year. 
Alabaster  and  lias  are  quarried  near  the  town. 

WateheU,  population  of  the  hamlet  about  050,  is  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  about  19  miles  N.W.  from  Taunton.  It  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  the  last  time  entirely  ruined,  in  their 
war  with  Ethelred  II.  The  parish  churoli  of  St.  Deouman'a  is  in  the 
Tillage  of  that  name,  about  a  mile  S.  from  Watchett,  and  is  a  large 
and  handsome  edifice.  In  Watchett  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  There'  is  here  a  small  harbour,  formed  by  a 
pier,  and  some  coasting  trade  is  carried  on ;  coals  ars  imported  from 
Wales,  and  lime  and  alabaster  are  exported.  A  market  is  held  on 
Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  November  17th. 

WweliMcombe,  population  of  tiie  parish  2861,  la  about  12  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  Taunton.  On  a  hill  a  mile  east  of  the  town  is  a  Roman 
camp.  The  town  ia  in  a  valley  or  oombcy  indoaed  by  hills  on  all 
sides  exoept  the  south-east  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  side 
aisles,  with  a  western  tower  and  spire^  There  are  Independent  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  National  and  Infant  aohoola,  an  infirmary, 
and  the  ruina  of  an  old  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Wella  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  marketa  are  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday ;  the  former  is  a  considerable  oom-mai^et,  and  the  msrkt* t 
on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Februsry  is  also  a  great  cattle-market  There 
are  two  yearly  fairs. 

Th^foUowing  are  a  few  of  the  principal  villages,  with  the  population 
of  each  parish  in  18£1 : — 

Long  AehUm,  popuUtion  1921,  including  822  inmates  of  Bedminster 
Union  workhouse,  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol,  has  several  iron- 
works and  collieries.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  edifice  in  the  per- 
pendicular style.  There  are  National  schools  partiy  endowed.  In  the 
parish  are  two  remarkable  camps,  on  the  bills  overlooking  the  river 
Avon,  opposite  Clifton.  Backwell,  population  1074,  about  7  miles 
&W.  by  W.  from  Bristol,  is  situated  just  under  Broadfield  Down. 
There  are  here  the  parish  church  and  National  aohoola  Several 
oollierieein  the  parish  afford  employment  BanweU,  population  1878, 
about  16  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol,  is  pleasantiy  situated  under  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  The  parioh  church  ia  a  fine 
building  with  windows  x>f  stained  glasa  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  Free  school.  Fairs  are  held  in  January 
and  July  for  cattle  &nd  sheep,  and  for  dioese.  Two  remarkable 
cavema  have  been  discovered  here,  one  filled  with  diluvium,  in  which 
were  embedded  various  fossil  bones,  the  other  covered  with  beautiful 
stalaotitea  During  the  existence  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  there 
was  an  abbey  at  Buiwell,  of  which  the  abbacy  was  given  by  Alfred  to 
his  friend  Asser.  There  are  remains  of  an  episcopal  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  now  a  private  reaidence.  Bath  EaHon, 
population  1795,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  about  8  miles 
N.E.  from  Bath.  The  parish  church,  a  fine  gothic  structure,  has  at 
its  west  end  a  handsome  embattied  tower,  100  feet  high ;  there  are 
National  and  Infimt  schoola  A  silk-mill  affords  some  employment 
Batkwickt  population  5162,  is  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Bath,  with 
which  it  has  communication  by  Pulteuey-bridge  over  the  Avon.  Tbe 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  and  the  Great  Western  railway  run  through 
the  parish.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here,  ^edh'n^ 
ton,  nopulation  1178,  is  about  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Prome.  The 
woollen  manufactures  of  Frome  give  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel  here.  Bwm- 
ham,  population  1701,  on  the  Bristol  Channel  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Parret  9  miles  N.  from  Bridgewater,  has  a  church  whose  lofty 
tower  is  useful  as  a  sespmark,  and  a  lighthouse.  The  alUl^piece  of 
tbe  church,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
Camerton,  population  1548,  is  about  7  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Bath ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  at  the  coal-pits  of  the 
Mendip  coal-field.  The  Somerset  Coal  Canal  passes  through  the 
parish.  There  are  two  Endowed  schools.  Chew  Magna,  population 
2141,  about  6  miles  S.  from  Bristol,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
coal-mines  in  the  Mendip  coal-field.  In  ancient  times  Chew  Magna 
was  a  borough,  and  possea«ed  a  good  woollen  manufacture.  There 
are  National  schools.  Old  Oleeve,  population  1550,  about  16  mUea 
N.W.  from  Taimton,  possesses  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  Cister- 
dan  monastery.  An  old  oroes  with  four  stepe,  the  pedestal  and 
pillar  almost  entire,  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  church. 
There  is  here  a  National  school  supported  chiefiy  by  the  vicar.  Tha 
hamlet  of  Blue  Anchor  in  this  parish  is  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-place. 
Otevedon,  population  1905,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  18 
miles  W.  bv  S.  from  Bristol,  is  visited  for  bathing  in  the  summer. 
Tbe  shors  here  is  rocky,  and  the  oliib  rise  to  a  oonsiderable  height 
The  pariah  ohuroh  is  aitoated  on  a  lofty  rode     Theni  an  hen  a 
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obapel  for  Independents,  and  National  and  Infant  sohoola.  Sasi  Ooker^ 
population  1340,  about  3  miles  S.d.W.  from  Yeovil,  has  a  fine  cruci- 
form church,  a  village  school,  an  Infant  school,  and  a  row  of  alms- 
houses for  12  persons.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were  discovered 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Congretbwry^  population  1258, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yeo  River,  about  11  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol, 
had  anciently  a  market,  which  has  been  disused.  A  fair  for  cattle 
and  horses  is  held  on  September  14th.  There  are  National  schools. 
Curry  RiveU,  population  1637,  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  Langport,  has 
quarries  of  lias.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually.  In  this  pariah,  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  is  Burton  Pynsent,  the  seat  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Chatham,  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  park  by  his 
widow.  There  is  a  yilloge  school,  ffuntspill,  population  1594,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Parret,  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bridgewater,  was 
formerly  a  market-town.  There  are  a  National  school  and  a  village 
schooL  Kilmendon,  population  2196,  about  9  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Bath,  derives  its  chief  support  from  the  coal-mioes  in  the  vicinity. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
an  Endowed  and  an  Infant  schooL  Lyncomhe  and  WidcomJbe  form 
one  parish,  population  9974,  properly  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Bath, 
fi*om  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Avon  :  the  part  nearest  the  river 
may  be  considered  as  the  manufacturing  part  of  Bath.  Farther  ofif 
are  many  detached  villas  and  rows  of  good  private  houses.  There  are 
here  National  and  Infant  schools.  The  valley  of  Lyncombe  is  very 
beautiful  Martockf  population  3154,  about  7  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Yeovil,  formerly  a  market-town,  has  a  church  with  a  tower  90  feet 
high,  and  a  handsome  altar-place.  In  the  market-place  are  the  former 
market-house  with  an  assembly-room  over  it,  and  a  fluted  column 
supporting  a  dial.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  glove 
making  and  the  weaving  of  sacking  and  girth-web.  Mellt,  population 
1186,  about  3  miles  W.N.W.  from  Frome,  has  numerous  collieries  and 
an  eitensive  iron- work  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  fiirs  are  held 
annually.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Remains  of  two 
ancient  encampments  are  in  the  parish.  Merriot,  population  1439, 
about  2  miles  N.  from  Crewkeme,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for 
Dissenters,  and  National  schools.  Qlove-making  and  the  weaving  of 
sail-cloth  and  sacking  are  carried  on.  Midiomer-Norton,  population 
3799,  about  9  miles  S.W.  from  Bath,  possesses  a  new  church,  a  chapel 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  on  April  25th.  Montacvie,  population  1042,  about 
4  miles  W.N.W.  from  Yeovil,  has  extensive  quarries.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  glove-making.  There  is  a  chapel  for 
Baptists.  An  annual  fair  is  held  on  May  13th.  Here  was  formerly 
a  priory,  richly  endowed.  NaUsea,  population  2543,  about  8  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Bristol,  gives  name  to  the  adjacent  coal-field,  the  pits 
of  which  employ  a  considerable  number  of  men ;  there  are  also  stone 
quarries  and  important  glass-works.  There  are  National  and  Infant 
schools.  Paulton,  population  2104,  about  8  miles  SuW.  from  Bath, 
has  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Weslevan  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  North  Pelherton,  population 
8845,  about  8  miles  S.  from  Bridgewater,  one  of  the  largest  villages  in 
the  county,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  still  retains  two  fairs, 
which  are  held  in  May  and  November.  PiUj  or  Crockem-PiU,  popu- 
lation of  the  hamlet  about  1600,  is  a  pilot  station  on  the  Avon,  about 
6  miles  below  Bristol.  There  are  here  an  Episcopal  chapel,  chapels 
for  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  the  Pill  Benevolent  schools.  Several 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here.  Porlock,  population  854, 
is  in  the  hilly  district  which  occupies  the  western  extremity  of  t|ie 
county,  6  mues  W.  from  Minehead.  The  church  is  an  ancient  gothic 
edifice,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  Surmounting  the  tower  are 
the  remains  of  a  spire,  which  was  partly  destroyed  in  a  storm  in  the 
17th  centuiy.  The  Danes  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  this  place 
in  918;  but  It  was  burned,  and  the  neighbourhood  plundered,  by 
Harold,  in  the  revolt  of  his  family  against  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
1052.  Porlock  Qaay  is  2  miles  N.W.  from  the  village,  on  the  shore ; 
a  small  harbour  Is  here  formed  by  means  of  a  pier.  A  very  few  small 
sloops  and  some  fishing-boats  belong  to  the  place.  The  ancient 
market-cross  is  still  standing.  Tliere  are  three  yearly  fairs  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  PortUhead,  or  PorteaJtead,  population  1084,  about  11 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bristol,  is  frequented  in  summer  for  bathing. 
The  parish  church  is  a  substantial  building,  with  a  tower  surmounted 
with  pinnacles.  There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and 
National  and  Infant  schools.  Badstock,  or  Radatoket  population  1792, 
is  situated  in  the  Mendip  coal-field,  about  8  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bath. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodiata 
StoyvLinher^  population  1456,  about  11  miles  S.S.W.from  Taunton,  was 
formerly  a  market-town :  it  has  still  two  yearly  fairs.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  large  size  and  handsome  appearance ; 
over  the  south  aisle  is  an  embattled  tower,  72  feet  hi^fh.  There  are 
a  chapel  for  Baptists  and  a  parish  school.  Brewing  is  carried  on. 
TxTtiabury,  population  1639,  about  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bath,  has  a 
parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  schools. 
The  Andover  Canal  affords  facilities  for  transmitting  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  collieries.  TwiverUmy  or  Tvotrton,  population  2958| 
about  2  miles  W.  firom  Bath,  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  cloth  manu- 
facture. Over  the  Avon  is  an  iron  bridge  of  120  feet  span  between 
the  centres  of  the  supporting  piers,  and  230  feet  length  in  all.  Besides 


the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodiots  and 
Baptists.  Wtdmore,  population  3905,  about  5  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Axbridge,  stands  on  a  gentle  elevation ;  it  was  at  one  time  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  West-Saxon  kings.  The  parish  church  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  tower  100  feet  high  rising  from 
the  intersection.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places 
of  worship,  and  there  are  a  National  school  partly  endowed,  and  ft 
Wesleyan  schooL  Westont  population  3088,  about  2  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Bath,  has  a  parish  diurch,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  National  and  Infant  schools.  WetUm-vwper-Uare,  population 
2103  in  1841,  and  4034  in  1851,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
about  22  miles  S.W.  from  Bristol,  is  a  watering-place  much  frequented, 
especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol ;  it  has  commodious  inns, 
lodging-houses,  and  baths.  The  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway  ha^  a 
short  branch  to  Weston.  The  church,  a  neat  building,  occupies  A 
commanding  site  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  Independents  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  sprat  and  herring  fishezy.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas.  Wrington^  population  1620,  about  11  miles  S.W. 
from  Bristol,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Yeo,  was  formerly  a  market- 
town  and  had  a  yearly  fair.  Barley  Wood,  the  residence  of  the  lata 
Hannah  More,  is  in  this  parish.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and 
there  are  National  schools.     Wriugton  was  the  birthplace  of  Locke. 

Divisiom  for  EceUsicuticcU,  Legale  and  ParliainerUary  Purposes. — 
Somersetshire  (except  Bedminster,  which  is  in  the  dioceee  of  Bristol) 
constitutes  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  is  divided  into  the 
archdeaconries  of  Bath,  Wells,  and  Taunton.  The  county  is  in  the 
western  circuit.  The  spring  assizes  are  held  at  Taunton ;  the  summer 
assizes  at  Bridgewater  and  Wells  alternately.  The  quarter  sessions 
are  held  at  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  and  Bath.  County  courts 
are  held  in  Axbridge,  Bath,  Bridt^ewater,  Bristol,  Chard,  Clutton, 
Crewkeme,  Laugport,  Taunton,  Wellington,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare, 
Williton,  Wincanton,  and  YeoviL  There  are  a  county  jail  at  Ilcheeter, 
a  county  jail  and  houne  of  correction  at  Wilton  near  Taunton,  and  a 
county  house  of  correction  at  Shepton  Mallet  There  are  a  city  jail 
at  Bath,  a  borough  jail  at  Bridgewater,  and  a  city  and  county  look-up 
house  at  Wells.  The  city  jail  and  house  of  correction  of  Bristol  are 
at  Bedminster  in  this  county.  Before  the  Reform  Act  Somersetshire 
returned  16  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  two  for  the 
county,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Welli,  and  two  eich  for 
the  boroughs  of  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Minehead,  Ilchester,  and  Mil- 
borne  Port.  By  th'j  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts  the  county  has  been 
formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members.  Bath,  Wells, 
Taunton,  and  Bridgewater  still  return  two  mt^mbers  each;  Ilchester, 
Milbome  Port,  and  Minehead  have  been  disfrauchised ;  and  Frome 
has  been  constituted  a  parliamentary  borouigh  to  return  one  member, 
so  that  13  representatives  are  now  sent  by  Somer.«etshire  to  the  Uouse 
of  Commons.  By  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divitied 
into  the  unions  of  Axbridge,  Bath,  Bedminster,  Bridgewater,  Chard, 
Clutton,  Dulverton,  Frome,  Keynsham,  Langport,  Snepton  MaDet, 
Taunton,  Wellington,  WeUs,  Williton,  Wincanton,  and  Yeovil.  These 
unions  comprise  490  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  an»a  of  1,062,972 
acreii,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  461,844. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  historical  period  part  of 
this  county  was  probably  inhabited  by  the  Belgas.  The  territories  of 
the  Uedui  and  Cimbri  were  separated  by  the  Parret,  anciently  called 
Uxell^  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  inland,  Somersetahire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima.  The  Antonine  station 
Aqu8S  SoUs  (called  also  Therm»  by  Richard)  was  Bath;  the  jriver  on 
which  it  stimds  is  called  Abona  by  Richard,  a  name  evidently  iden- 
tical with  Avon.  Ad  Sabrinam  is  supposed  to  have  been  Portidhead, 
or  Portbury,  west  of  Bristol  The  Avalonia  of  Richard  was  in  all 
probability  Glastonbury ;  and  the  towns  Ischalis,  Uxella,  and  Ad  Aquas 
are  supposed  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  sites  now  occupied  by 
Ilchester,  Bridgewater,  and  Wells  respectively.  The  ancient  road,  the 
Fosse- way,  enters  the  county  near  Bath,  and  runs  south-west  by  Rad- 
stoke,  Stratton-on-the-Fosse,  Shepton  Mallet,  Stre«t-ou-the-Fo8se  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  East  and  West  Lydford,  Ilchester,  and  Petherton 
Bridge  near  South  Petherton ;  and  appears  to  have  quitted  the  county 
not  far  from  Chard.  A  Roman  road  from  the  coast  runs  along  the 
crest  of  the  Mendip  Uills  in  the  direction  of  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarum), 
crossing  the  Fosse- way  at  right  angles.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
foimd  in  considerable  abundance  at  Bath,  Uchester,  Yeovil,  and  other 
places.  At  South  Cadburv,  between  Win&inton  and  Ilchester,  is  « 
remarkable  camp  commonly  called  Cadbury  Castle,  of  irregular  form, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  with  an  inner 
and  higher  fort  or  prsBtorium.    It  is  partly  hewn  in  the  solid  nxd^ 

Sartly  formed  with  a  rampart  of  loose  stones,  and  is  defended  by 
itcheSb  Various  Roman  antiquities,  especially  coins,  and  pavementi^ 
and  other  remains  of  buildings,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  inclotfur% 
which  is  about  30  acres  in  area.  Another  camp,  three  miles  in  circuity 
of  irregular  form,  on  Uamden  Hill,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Roman. 
The  vallum  is  almost  entire ;  the  north-western  part^  the  most  dif^ 
ficult  of  access,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  intmnchoieBt.  Tbeni 
are  other  Roman  camps  near  Wivelisoombe,  Milverton,  Bromptoa 
Regis,  near  Dulverton,  at  Stringston,  hetwcen  Bridgewater  and  Watohe^ 
at  Cadbury,  between  Bristol  and  Clevedon,  and  at  a  third  Cadbu 
between  Bristol  and  Weston-super-Mare,  on  Brent  Knoll,  a  lo: 
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eminence  rising  out  of  the  fiats  between  the  Mendip  and  Polden 
hills,  and  at  Long  Aahton  near  Bristol,  opposite  Clifton.  Coins  in 
great  abundance  £ive  been  found  in  yarious  places. 

Besides  the  Roman  camps  aboye-mentionad  there  are  seyeral  other 
ancient  forts  or  camps  scattered  throughout  Ihe  county.  Doleberry 
Castle,  on  Mendip,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Barrows  are 
numerous,  especially  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  on  the  Quantock  Hills,  and 
the  hilly  districts  west  of  thesa  The  remarkable  intrenchment  coiled 
Wansdyke,  is  partly  in  this  county.  Commencing  near  Andoyer  in 
Hampshire,  it  crossed  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and  entered  Somersetshire 
near  Bath-Hampton ;  and  turning  westward  and  then  north-westward, 
so  as  to  make  a  circuit  round  Bath,  it  ran  along  the  hills  by  South 
Stoke,  English  Combe,  Stanton  Prior,  Compton  Dando,  Norton  Malre- 
ward,  and  Long  Ashton,  to  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Portishcad.  The 
ancient  campa  on  Bath-Hampton  Down,  Stautonbury  Hill  near  Stanton 
Prior,  and  Mi^s  Knoll  near  Norton  MsJreward,  are  juat  on  the  line  of 
"Wansdyke.  This  singular  work  is  of  unknown  origin  and  date :  it  is 
intersected  by  a  Roman  road  on  Marlborough  Downs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  it  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  road,  and  consequently 
earlier  than  the  Roman  conquest  and  settlement. 

Of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  primeyal  antiquities,  Somersetshire 
possesses  but  few.  The  principal  is  at  Stanton  Drew,  6  miles  S.  from 
Bristol,  near  the  road  to  Wells :  it  consists  of  four  groups  of  stones, 
which  formed  when  complete  two  circles ;  and  two  other  figures,  one 
an  ellipse,  the  other  perhaps  a  rectangle.  Some  of  the  stones  are 
9  feet  high,  22  feet  iu  girth,  and  1 5  tons  in  weight. 

In  the  Saxon  inyasion  this  county  was  the  scene  of  conflict :  the 
battle  of  Mount  Badon,  in  which  the  Britons  under  Arthur  repulsed 
the  Saxons  under  Cerdio,  founder  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  is  com- 
monly fixed  at  or  near  Bath.  In  the  reign  of  Cealwin  of  Wessez 
(a.d.  677),  Bath  was  taken  by  the  Saxons.  About  658  the  county  was 
incorporated  with  Wessex  by  Cenwalch,  who  defeated  the  Britons  at 
Penzelwood,  near  Wincanton.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf  (845),  a 
body  of  Danes  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  at  Pedridan-muth, 
or  the  mouth  of  the  Parret;  and  iu  the  reign  of  Alfred,  Somersetshire 
was  again  attacked  by  them.  Alfred,  when  driyen  from  his  throne, 
found  security  in  the  marshes  of  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tone  and  Parret.  After  the  battle  of  Edington,  Guthrum  the 
Dane  was  baptised  at  Aire,  now  AUer,  near  Langport ;  and  Alfred  and 
Outhrum  spent  twelye  days  at  Wedmore,  between  Qlastonbuiy  and 
Azbridge,  on  the  occasion.  Edgar,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was 
consecrated  king  at  Aoemannesoeastre,  now  Bath  (973).  On  his  death 
(975)  he  was  buried  at  Qlaatonbury.  In  the  short  reign  of  Edmund  IL 
(Ironside),  a  seyere  battle  took  pUce  between  him  and  Canute  at  Pen- 
selwood ;  and  on  the  death  of  Edmund,  the  same  year,  he  was  buried 
at  Qlastonbuiy,  near  his  grandfather  Edgar.  In  the  rising  of  Odo  and 
other  supporters  of  Robert  of  Normandy  against  William  Rufus  (1088), 
Bath  and  the  neighbourhood  were  plundered  by  the  insurgents.  Some 
military  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  who  took 
Castle  Caxy  and  Richmont  castles. 

Of  the  middle  ages  there  are  seyeral  memorials,  some  of  which  are 
noticed  aboye,  and  others  in  the  articles  on  Bath,  Wells,  Qlaston- 
BunT,  &C.  The  Augustinian  priories  of  Stayordale  near  Wincanton, 
and  Woodspring,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  are  tolerably  entire,  and 
are  now  conyerted  into  farm-houses.  The  remains  of  Montacute 
CSuniao  priory,  near  Teoyil,  and  of  Muchelney  Benedictine  Abbey, 
founded  by  Kln^  Athelstan,  near  Langport^  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Of  the  Cuthusian  priory  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  near  Batii,  there 
are  seyeral  remains :  the  present  manor-house  was  buUt  out  of  the 
ruins.  Cannington  church  and  Stogursey  church,  north-west  of 
Bridgewater,  and  Witham  Friary  church,  between  Frome  and  Bruton, 
were  all  conyentual  churches :  tLe  fijrst  is  a  yeiy  fine  building.  The 
only  important  castellated  remains  are— Farleigh  Csstle,  between  Bath 
and  Frome;  Nunney,  near  Frome ;  and  Walton  Castle,  near  Cleyedon. 
The  ancient  mansions  of  Montacute,  near  Teoyil ;  Shapwick,  between 
Glsstonbury  and  Bridgewater ;  Fairfield,  near  Stogursey,  nortli-west  of 
Bridgewater;  Sutton  Courts  near  Chew  Magna,  between  Keynsham 
and  Axbridee ;  Hinton  Stw  Qeorge,  near  Crewkeme ;  and  Barrow  Court, 
near  Bristol,  all  belong  to  the  period  which  preceded  the  general 
reyiyal  of  classical  architecture. 

In  the  dyH  war  of  Charles  I.  seyeral  memorable  eyents  occurred  in 
this  county,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  defeat  of  the  Parliament- 
arians under  Sir  W.  Waller,  on  Lansdown  Hill,  near  Bath,  by  a  Royalist 
force  under  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Earl  of  Caemaryon,  July  5th,  1648 ; 
and  the  blockade  and  siege  of  Taunton  in  1645.  rTAUVTOK.j  In  the 
Action  on  Lansdown  Hill  the  Royalists  lost  many  of  their  chiefs,  among 
others  Sir  Beyil  Grenyille,  to  whom  a  monument,  still  remaining,  was 
flreoted  on  the  hilL  Somersetshire  was  the  principal  scene  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  against  James  IL  From  Lyme  m  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  landed  June  11th,  1685,  Monmouth  marched  against  Bridport,  which 
he  took  by  asMult^  and  thence  adyanced  by  Axminster  to  Taunton, 
where  he  was  reoeiyed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  dedlared  himself 
king.  After  a  delay  of  some  days  at  Taunton,  he  proceeded  to 
Bridgewater  and  Glastonbury.  The  duke,  after  an  unsuccessful  attat^ 
upon  Bristol,  retired  towaids  Wiltshire.  A  fierce  engagement  took 
place  on  the  6th  July,  in  which  Monmouth's  army  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  In  the  subsequent  seyerities  under  the  commission  of 
which  Chief-Justice  Jeffreys  was  at  the  head,  SomenMtahire  wwmade 


to  bear  a  full  share.  The  prisoners  for  trial  in  this  county  exceeded 
1000,  of  whom  at  lesst  239  were  executed,  the  sentences  being  carried 
into  efifect  in  thirty-six  different  towns  and  yillsges,  among  which  they 
were  distributed. 

Statigtici:  M,igiofu  Worship  and  BdueaHon, — ^According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  for  1851  there  were  then  in  the  oounty  1129 
places  of  worship,  of  which  558  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
818  to  six  bodies  of  Methodists,  110  to  Independents,  89  to  Baptists, 
15  to  Quakers,  12  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  8  to  Roman  Catholics,  8  to 
Unitarians,  and  6  to  Mormons.  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided 
was  288,883.  There  were  1381  day  schools,  of  which  490  were  public 
schools,  with  36,512  sdiolars,  and  891  were  priyate  schools,  yrith 
17,208  scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  719,  with  56,090 
scholars ;  of  these,  480  schools,  with  32,444  scholars,  belonged  to  tbe 
Church  of  England.  Of  eyening  schools  for  adults  there  were  19,  with 
272  scholars.  There  were  14  literary  and  scientific  institutes  in  the 
oounty,  with  1744  members,  and  possessing  libraries  numbering  about 
10,000  yolumes. 

Savings  Ba/iJu. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  10  sayings  banks,  at 
Bath,  Bridgewater,  Castle  Ciury,  Crewkeme,  Frome  Selwood,  Nether 
Stowey,  Taunton,  Wells,  Wrington,  and  Yeovil.  The  amount  owing 
to  depositors  on  November  20th,  1853,  was  778,897(.  2», 

SOMERSHAM.    [Huntinodonshibs.] 

SOMERTON.      [SOHEBSETSHIBB.1 

SOMMA.    [Naples,  Pruyince  of] 

SOMMARIVA-DELBOSCO.    [Alba.] 

SOMME,  a  department  in  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  that  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  K  by  Nord  and  Aisne,  S.  by  Oise,  and  W.  by  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Maritime  and  the  English  ChanneL  Its  greatest  length, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  about 
80  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Bresle  near  Aumale  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lucheux,  is  47  miles.  The  area  is  2378*4  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  559,680 ;  in  1851  it  was  570,641, 
giving  289*92  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  65*34  above  the  ayerage 
per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  department  is  formed 
out  of  the  old  Picard  districts  of  Amienais,  Santerre,  Ponthieu,  and  a 
part  of  Yermandois,  which  had  Amiens,  P^ronne,  Abbeville,  and  Ham 
respectively  for  their  chief  towns. 

The  Bur&ce  of  the  department  is  generally  level,  in  parts  undulating 
and  hilly.  The  coast,  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south,  is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  asstuary  of  the  Somme ;  to 
the  north  of  that  river  the  shore  is  lined  by  sand-mlls  or  downs,  which 
protect  the  low  grounds  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea ;  to  the  south 
of  the  Somme  commence  the  cliffs  which  extend  along  the  coast  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Havre.  The  coast-line  has  undergone  a  conndrrable 
change  even  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  the  9th  century  the 
waves  covered  the  low  ground  between  the  Somme  and  the  Authie, 
several  miles  inland  from  the  present  shore.  When  the  sea  retired 
there  remained  for  some  time  a  lai^ge  lake,  long  since  dried  up,  the  site 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  department 
The  whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the 
cretaceous  group.  The  extensiye  chalk-plains  are  intersected  at  inter- 
yals  by  valleys,  watered  by  streams,  and  presenting  gp:een  meadows  and 
trees,  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  general  nakedness  of  the 
country.  Some  sandstone  for  paving  is  quarried,  and  peat  is  dug  in 
some  of  the  valleys. 

The  department  is  watered  by  the  Somme  and  its  tributaries,  and 
by  the  Bresle  and  the  Authie.  The  Somme  rises  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  not  far  fh>m  St.-Quentin ;  it  has  first  a  south-western  oouxee  for 
about  18  or  20  mites,  and  enters  this  department  just  above  the  town 
of  Ham,  below  which  it  flows  about  20  miles  to  the  north-north- 
west to  Cldry,  below  Pdronne,  and  thence  westward  30  miles  to 
Amiens.  Below  Amiens  its  course  is  north-west  in  a  tolerably  direct 
line,  past  Abbeville^  45  miles  to  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
115  miles,  95  miles  of  which  are  in  this  department  VesseLs  of  150 
tons  and  small  steamers  ascend  the  river  as  fu*  as  Abbeville;  and 
barges  of  40  to  50  tons  ply  between  Abbeville  and  Amiens.  By 
means  of  lateral  canalisation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  Somme  has  been  made  navigable  from  Amiens  almost  to  its 
source.  By  means  of  this  lateral  canal  a  communication  is  opened 
into  the  canal  of  St-Quentin,  which  used  to  be  called  tlie  Angouldme 
Canal,  and  thus  a  communication  is  formed  with  the  Emaut  or 
Schelde,  the  Oise,  and  the  Seine.  [Aishk]  The  principal  feeders  of 
the  Somme  are  the  Miraumont,  the  Nieve,  and  the  3faie,  on  the  right 
bank ;  and  the  Ayre,  which  receives  the  Dam  or  Don  and  the  Noye^ 
and  the  Celle,  on  the  left  bank.  These  are  all  small ;  but  the  Ayre 
has  been  made  nayigable  for  about  12  miles.  The  Auihis  rises  not  far 
from  Doullens,  and  flows  past  that  town  in  a  north-west  direction  into 
the  sea.  It  separates  the  department  from  Pas-de-Calsis.  The  BretiU 
rises  in  the  department  of  OIm^  and  flows  north-west  into  the  sea 
between  this  department  and  Seine-Maritime.  Neither  Uie  Authie  nor 
the  Bresle  is  navigable;  but  the  mouth  of  the  latter  forms  the  harbour 
of  Tr^port    [SEivB-lNrftBiEUBi.] 

The  department  is  trayersed  by  10  imperial,  8  departmental,  and  a 
great  number  of  communal  roads ;  and  also  by  railroads  from  Amiens 
to  Paris,  Boulogne,  and  Lille.  A  railway  has  been  recently  authoriBed 
to  be  made  from  Amiens  to  Rouen  through  Goumay. 

The  department  is  by  no  means  naturally  fertile ;  the  ioU  oonnsta 
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for  the  most  part  of  a  sandy  day  reating  upon  chalk — neTertheless  a 
great  weight  of  com  is  raised.  Of  the  whole  area,  about  1,500,000 
iicres,  four-fifths  are  under  the  plough.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  lye,  and  mixed  grain.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  also  grown ; 
but  oats  and  potatoes  are  comparatiTely  little  cultivated.  A  great 
quantity  of  com  is  exported  to  the  departments  of  Seine-Inf^rieure, 
Seine,  and  Nord.  The  meadows  do  not  exceed  40,000  acres,  nor  do 
the  open  pasture-grounds  much  exceed  20,000  acres;  yet  horses,  cows, 
and  sheep  are  numerous.  Poultry  is  very  abundant  and  good.  Pulse, 
seeds  for  oil,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown.  There  are  no  vineyards, 
but  the  orchards  and  galena  are  numerous  and  extensive.  The  apple 
is  the  fruit  chiefly  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  dder  is 
made;  it  forms,  with  beer,  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  inhabitants. 
Qame  abounds,  and  sea  flsh  and  fresh-water  fish  are  plentifuL  The 
woodlands  amount  to  about  188,000  acres. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England,  but  is  rather 
colder  in  winter.  Among  the  minerals  are  building-  and  limestone, 
gypsum,  potters'^day,  and  coal,  which  is  found  near  Doullens. 

The  manufactures  comprise  woollen-doths,  cotton  fabrics,  silks, 
linens,  Cashmere  shawls,  chintzes,  muslins,  carpets,  hosiery,  glassy 
hardware,  paper,  leather,  seed-oil,  soap,  pottery,  and  chemical  pro- 
di^cts.  The  department  has  numerous  bleach-works,  cotton-factories, 
beet-root  sugar-mills,  dye-houses,  and  oil-  and  tan-mills.  Steam- 
machinery  is  used  in  all  the  chief  industrial  establishments,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiMemento. 

• 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopnUtlonin  1851. 

1.  Amiens   .        .        • 

2.  DoQllens     .        •    . 
8.  Montdidier      . 

4.  Feroane      .        •    • 

5.  AbbevUle 

8 
4 
5 
8 
10 

249 

88 

144 

179 
171 

189,968 

60,010 

69,850 

112,176 

138,687 

Total    .        •    . 

85 

881 

570,641 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
chief  town  is  AmibnSw  Airaines,  on  the  high  road  from  Abbeville  to 
Beauvais,  and  near  the  railway  from  Amiens  to  Abbeville,  has  a  great 
number  of  oil-  and  corn-mills  driven  by  three  small  streams  that  meet 
in  the  town,  and  2200  inhabitants,  who  manufiicture  woollen-doth, 
soap,  and  leather.  Corbie,  on  the  Somme,  10  miles  £.  by  railway  firom 
Amiens,  has  some  woollen  manufactures  and  tan-mills,  and  about  2800 
inhabitants.  Picquigny,  a  small  place  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Somme,  9  miles  from  Amiens  by  railway,  has 
some  historical  note.  Here  Quillaume,  Longue-Ep^  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  assassinated  in  942.  Louis  XI.  had  an  interview  with 
Edward  IV.  of  England  in  1475  on  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Somme, 
opposite  Picquigny.  Poix,  a  small  well-built  town,  situated  in  a  valley 
17  miles  W.  from  Amiens,  midway  between  Beauvais  and  Abbeville^ 
on  the  high-road  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  has  a  large  tile-yard,  a  d^urch 
which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  about  1100  inhabitants.  A 
little  east  of  Poix,  on  the  Cdle,  is  Oanijf,  or  OotUi,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  principality,  which  gave  title  to  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  VUlen-Bretonneux,  a  few  miles  S.  from 
Corbie,  has  about  8200  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
woollen  manufactures. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  DouUent,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Authie,  19  miles  K.  from  Amiens,  is  defended 
by  a  double  citadel,  formed  by  two  forts  or  dtadels  communicating 
with  each  other.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  public  offices,  a 
theatre,  two  hospitals,  and  4254  inhabitants.  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
coarse  linen,  com,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  cattla 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Montdidier,  a 
wretched  ill-built  pkce  with  8798  inhabitants,  22  miles  S.E.  from 
Amiens.  Montdidier  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  light  bank  of  the 
Dam,  a  feeder  of  the  Avre ;  it  is  an  old  town,  with  some  remains  of 
the  fortifications  which  formerly  defended  it.  It  has  tribiuals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  and  an  agricultural  sodety. 
Cotton-yam,  cotton-hose,  and  leather  are  manufactiured ;  and  trade  is 
carried  on  in  grain,  pulse,  cattle,  poultry,  peat,  and  coals.  Moreuil,  a 
well-built  little  town  of  2200  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  baiik 
of  the  Avre,  12  nules  by  railway  S.S.E.  from  Amiens.  Hoye,  built  on 
the  dope  of  a  hUl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avre,  10  miles  N.E.  firom 
Montdidier,  has  narrow  streets  and  ill-built  houses.  The  town-hall,  a 
gothic  building,  is  in  the  pubUc  square,  which  is  large.  The  church 
of  St-Pierre  is  lighted  through  stained  glass  windows,  representing 
the  coronations  of  Clevis,  Charlemagne,  and  St  Louis.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton-yam,  cotton  and  woollen  stufis,  stockings,  kc, 
and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  flour  for  the  supply 
of  Paris.    Roye  was  a  place  of  strength  in  former  times,  and  was 


4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Pironne,  which 
is  dtuated  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  80  miles  £. 
from  Amiens ;  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  4142 
inhabitants  in  the  communa    Pironne  was  a  place  of  importance  in 
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the  middle  ages.  Charles  le  Simple  died  here  in  captivity  in  929. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  interview  (1468)  between  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  described  by  Sir  Wslter  Seott  in  'Quentin 
Durward.'  In  1536  it  was  besieged  by  Henri  of  Nassau,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  but  without  success.  It  is  still 
fortified  by  a  brick  rampart  and  a  strong  castle.  The  town  has  two 
suburbs;  the  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  there  are  two 
churches,  a  nunnezy,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Calico,  dimity, 
muslin,  lawn,  and  other  cottons  and  linens  are  manufactured;  also 
leather,  seed-oil,  and  beet-root  sugar.  Albert,  a  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  of  France  railway,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Pironne :  population 
about  8000,  who  manufacture  woollen-cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  linen, 
leather,  and  paper.  Bray,  population  1500,  on  the  Somme,  afforded 
shelter  to  Philippe  of  Yalois  after  the  battle  of  Cn$cy.  Sam,  18  miles 
S.K  from  Pdronne,  is  dtuated  in  a  marshy  plain  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Somme,  and  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  strength.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  its  andent  fortifications,  and  has  a  castle, 
used  as  a  state  prison,  and  memorable  as  the  place  of  confinement  of 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  and  of  Prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  now  emperor  of  the  French,  who  for  his  attempt  at  revo- 
lution in  Boulogne,  underwent  here  part  of  his  sentence  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  from  October  6, 1840,  to  May  26, 1846,  when  he  effected 
his  escape  disguised  as  a  workman.  There  are  three  parish  churches 
and  an  hospital.  The  townsmen  manufacture  blankets  and  cotton  goods, 
sabots,  beet-root  sugar,  and  oil.    Population  2500. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Abbbvillb.  Cayeux 
is  a  fishing  village  with  about  2800  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Brede.  Above  it  is  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  Somme.  OrScy,  a  village  of  about  1700  inhabitants, 
8  miles  N.  from  Abbeville,  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable  battle  in 
which  Edward  III.  defeated  the  French,  August  26, 1846.  Mue,  on 
the  little  river  Male,  near  the  coast  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Authie^  is  celebrated  for  its  dmpel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
is  beautifully  adorned  with  sculptures  and  stone  tracery.  Among  the 
statues  are  Uiose  of  Isabd  of  Portugal,  Philippe,  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
Louis  XI.,  Louis  XIL,  and  Cardinal  Bertrandi,  in  whose  time  the 
chapel  was  famous  for  its  miraculous  crudfix.  Population  above  2000. 
Rue  was  once  a  sea-portb  St.-  Valery  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  forms  tiie  harbour.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has  large  warehouses,  rope-walks,  ship- 
building yards,  and  8850  inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  capable  of 
receiving  ships  of  800  tons.  The  tide  rises  about  12  feet.  Condder- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  sail-  and  paoking-doth,  cordage,  glass,  wine, 
and  brandy.  VesselB  are  fitted  out  for  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting 
trade.  Steamers  ply  between  St-Valeiy  and  London.  St-Valery  has 
a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  a  school  of  hydrography.  St,'Riquier, 
andently  called  OeiUule,  took  its  present  name  from  Si  Riquier,  a 
native  of  the  town,  who  founded  here,  in  the  7th  century,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Benedictine  abbeys  in  France.  The  church  of  the 
abbey  still  remains,  and  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
department  after  the  cathedral  of  Amiens;  there  is  also  an  hospital. 
Population  1600. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Amiens.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Amiens,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  Univerdty-Academy  of  Doual  There  are  colleges  in  Amiens, 
Abbeville,  and  Pironne;  an  academy  of  sdences  and  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary in  Amiens;  and  a  preparatory  ecdesiastical  seminary  at  St- 
Riquier.  The  Calvinists  have  a  consistorial  church  at  Amiens.  The 
department  belongs  to  the  8rd  Military  Dividon,  of  which  Lille  is 
head-quarters;  and  returns  five  members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber 
of  the  French  empire. 

SOMMERDA.    fERFURT.] 

sommi£:res.  [Gabd.1 

SOMOROSTRO.    [Basqub  Pbovikobb.] 

SONDENBORG.     [Albbn.] 

SONDRIO.    [Valtblliwa.] 

SONGA'RIA  is  the  name  of  a  country  in  Asia,  which  constitutes 
the  north-westem  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Soiigares,  one  of  the  great  dividons  of  the  Kalmucks, 
or  Oloth,  who  had  taken  possesdon  of  this  country,  and  erected  a 
powerful  empire,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese  after  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  Songaria  lies  between  42**  and  49*  N.  lat,  and 
extends  from  76*  to  95*  E.  long.  In  length  it  extends  upwards  of 
900  miles ;  but  the  width  varies  so  much  that  on  an  average  it  pro- 
bably does  not  much  exceed  800  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  270,000 
square  miles. 

Songaria  occupies  a  very  remarkable  podtion  on  the  globe.  It 
forms  the  most  northern  portion  of  an  isthmus,  which  separates  the 
two  largest  deserts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sahara  in  Africa.  On  the  east  of  this  isthmus  is  the  Gobi,  which, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate,  has  a  surface  exceeding  1,200,000 
square  miles.  [Gobl]  On  the  west  of  the  isthmus  extends  the  low 
desert  system  that  spreads  out  round  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  is  even  larger  than  the  Gobi,  covering  an  area  of  nearly 
1,800,000  square  miles.  In  this  estimate  the  Descht  Kowar,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  is  conddered  as  the 
most  southem,  and  the  Barabinza  Steppe  in  Siberia,  between  the 
rivers  Irtish  and  Obi,  as  the  most  northern  portion ;  and  it  is  assume^ 
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that  the  EalmaGk  Steppe,  between  the  lower  Yolga  and  the  Black  Sea, 
•anatitutee  ite  most  western  part. 

The  isthmus  which  separates  these  two  large  deserts  is  connected 
on  the  south  (near  86*^  N.  lat.)  with  the  range  of  the  Hindu  Koosh, 
and  on  the  north  (near  50**  N.  lat)  with  the  weatem  extremity  of  the 
Altai  Hbttsiaina.  South  of  40°  it  lies  north  and  south,  and  compre- 
hends the  eountrisB  known  under  the  names  of  Badakshan  and  Bok- 
hara. North  of  40°  it  lies  sonth-weat  and  north-eaet,  and  oomprehands 
the  countnea  called  Kokand  and  Songaria.  South  of  40°  N.  lat.  the 
descent  from  the  elevated  Ctobi  to  the  low  Caspian  Desert  is  formed 
hy  an  elevated  range,  a  great  part  of  which  is  always  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  depcent  is  rapid ;  b«t  north  of  40°  N.  lat,  and  especially 
in  Soagaria,  it  is  formed  by  a  number  of  extensive  teiraoes,  which, 
tak«in  together;  extend  from  east  to  west  over  a  space  of  500  miles. 

Ob  tbs  east  Songaria  opens  to  the  Gbbi,  and  on  the  west  to  the 
Caspian  Desert;  baton  the  north  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  two 
elevated  mauntain-rangea,  the  Thian-shan  and  the  Altai  Mountains. 
The  Bpaoe  between  the  two  ranges  ia  traversed  by  numerous  minor 
ranges,  which  lie  in  every  directioo,  and  divide  the  surface  into  nume- 
rouB  river-baains,  which  are  entirely  separated  from  one  another,  and 
aaoh  of  which  contains  a  lake,  the  reoeptade  of  its  drainage. 

Tkian-than  MowUmru. — This  extensive  range  of  mountains  extends 
in  its  western  prolongation  far  into  the  Caspian  Desert  The  most 
western  braooh  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ak*tagh,  which  occurs  abont 
50  miles  N.  from  Samareand  in  Bokhara,  near  41°  N.  lat,  67°  &.  long. 
From  this  point  it  extends  eastward  to  -^e  east  of  the  meridian  of  the 
town  of  Hami  in  Chinese  Turkistan ;  and  seems,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  terminate  near  95°  £.  long.  The  extent  from  west  to  east  is  about 
^00  milea  The  Thian-shan  do  not  greatly  deviate  from  a  circle  of 
latitude,  as  their  western  extremity  is  near  41°  N.  lat,  and  their 
eastern  between  43°  and  44°  N.  lat 

The  Ak'tofi^  rises  boldly  out  of  the  steppe,  but  not  to  a  great 
elevation,  nor  does  it  occupy  a  great  width.  Where  it  approaches  the 
desoent  fh>m  the  high  table-land  to  the  lower  country  it  decreases  in 
elevation  and  width,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Asferah  Minmiains. 
At  the  road  which  .traversae  Uie  chain  between  Kashgar  in  Chinese 
Tnrkistan,  and  Khokhand,  the  range  is  probably  100  milea  across, 
and  lises  so  high  that  it  is  covered  with  snow  nearly  the  whole  year 
jY>nnd :  son^e  |>arts  even  seem  to  rise  above  the  snow-Une.  Bast  of 
this  road  the  mountains  are  called  Mut-iagh,  or  Moouoor^  and  this 
name  haa  been  adopted  to  designate  the  range  of  the  Thian-shan  as 
far  east  as  the  great  xaasa  of  the  Bogdo  Oolo  Mountains,  near  85° 
jEL  long.  The  western  part  of  the  Mus-tagh  ia  stated  to  contain  many 
high  summits  which  are  always  covered  with  snow ;  but  south  of  the 
IiiSce  of  lasikul,  or  Temurtoo,  where  it  is  crossed  by  two  roads  leading 
from  Kuldsha,  or  Hi,  to  Uahi  and  Kashgar,  the  mountains  are  much 
below  the  soow-Iine.  About  60  miles  farther  east  however,  where 
the  road  between  Kuldsha  and  Aksoo  traverses  the  ohain,  the  snow- 
masses  occupy  from  9  to  10  miles  of  the  central  portion  of  the  range, 
and  those  masses  are  stated  to  extend  to  a  great  distance  east  and  west 
of  the  road.  The  higher  portion  is  said  to  ciocupy  about  40  miles  in 
width ;  and  when  the  lower  heights  which  are  contiguoos  to  it  on  both 
aides  are  added,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Thian-shan  at  the  road  can 
hardly  be  less  than  80  miles.  East  of  85°  E,  long,  is  the  Bogdo  OUa, 
which  lies  north  of  Karashar,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  elevated  and 
most  extensive  mountain  mass  of  the  Thian-shan.  According  to  the 
information  of  the  natives,  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the  glaciers 
which  cover  its  summit,  occupy  a  great  space,  and  attain  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  snow-line.  There  is  no  road  over  this  range 
between, that  which  leads  from  Kuldsha  to  Kutche  (83°  £.  long.),  and 
another  by  which  the  range  is  traversed  west  of  Turfan  (89°  K  long.), 
a  distance  of  300  milea  The  most  eastern  part  of  the  Thian-shan,  or 
that  which  lies  between  89°  and  95°  K  long.,  is  veiy  little  known. 
Along  the  road  west  of  Turfan,  which  leads  from  this  place  northward 
to  Urumtsi,  there  are  some  snow-covered  mountains;  but  farther  east 
the  range  is  considerably  lower,  and  near  95°  K  long,  it  terminates  as 
abruptly  in  the  eastern  desert  as  the  Aktagh  rises  in  the  western.  It 
is  indeed  supposed  that  this  mountain  ranige  continues  through  the 
Gobi  until  it  unites,  near  106°  or  107°  E.  long.,  with  the  In-shan, 
which  lies  north  of  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  but 
this  supposition  is  not  borne  out  by  the  scanty  information  that  we 
possess  about  this  part  of  Asik 

Altai  Mountains, — ^The  Altai  Mountains  which  bound  Songaria  on 
Hie  north  are  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Altai  Mouittaibs.] 
The  part  of  the  Altai  range  which  lies  south  of  the  rivers  Naiym  and 
Bukhtarma,  and  consequently  within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  in 
Songaria,  haa  been  found  to  be  the  most  elevated  part  of  this  moun- 
tain system  which  is  known.  South-east  of  the  I^olson  or  Kolzun 
Blelki,  or  the  Snow-Mountains  of  KoUon,  which  are  the  highest  in 
Siberia,  is  what  is  called  by  the  Russians  the  Kurtshum  BXeIki,  or  the 
Snow-Mountains  of  Kurtshum,  which  attain  a  much  greater  elevation, 
and  form  on  their  snow-covered  tops  an  extensive  ice-field  above  which 
no  summit  risea  But  a  very  high  summit  stands  near  88°  20'  £.  long., 
and  this  properly  is  called  by  the  natives  Egtag  Altai,  or  G^reat  Altai. 

MowUain-ChaiuM  wUhin  Songaria, — It  was  lormerly  supposed  that 
a  continuous  elevated  chain  of  mountains  connected  the  Mus-tagh  with 
the  Altai  Mountains,  and  that  this  chain  ran  in  a  direction  south-west 
and  north-east    Such  a  chain  docs  not  exist    There  is  however  an 


ttnintemipted  continuation  oi  high  ground  bets^een  both  mountain 
systems.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  high  ground  does  not  in  any  place 
fall  to  the  common  levd  of  the  country,  nor  even  sink  low  enough  to 
lose  the  appellation  of  mountains,  and  in  some  places  it  rises  above 
the  anow-line.  The  most  elevated  portion  is  the  range  called  Inn 
KhMrgan,  which  at  its  eastern  extremity  ii  connected  with  the  Bogdo 
Cola.  From  the  point  of  connection  with  that  mass  it  fin^t  runs  north- 
west, but  afterwards  turns  west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  a 
considerable  depression  north  of  the  town  of  Hi,  or  Kuldsha.  The 
lengtii  of  this  ohain  may  be  about  200  miles,  and  we  infer  that  it 
must  rise  to  a  great  elevation  and  contain  much  snow  on  its  suramrts, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  great  road  from  Peking  to  Kuldsha 
traverses  the  chain  at  the  depression  north  of  Kuldsha,  and  does  not 
cross  it  farther  east,  though  if  it  did  the  road  would  be  considerably 
shorter.  The  western  continuation  of  the  Iren  Khabirgan  is  called 
the  Tokty  MowUama,  This  chain  soon  turns  to  the  north-west  and 
north,  and  extends  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Alakul,  or 
Alaktau-kul,  until  it  terminates  at  the  Tarbogatai  Mountains.  This 
last-mentioned  chain  runs  east  and  west  The  Tokty  Mountains  are 
of  moderate  elevation,  but  it  is  stated  that  near  Lake  Alakul  a  summit 
occurs  which  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The  chain  is  much  lower 
which  extends  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Tarbagatai  Moun- 
tains first  northward  and  then  north-eastward,  until  it  terminates  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  constituting  in  this  part  the  boundary 
between  the  empires  of  China  and  of  Russia.  This  most  northern 
prolongation  is  called  the  Khefrek  Mountaira,  which  are  separated 
from  the  Altai  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Irtish.  Another  chun  of 
mountains  is  connected  with  the  Tokty  Mountains  near  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  Alakul  Lake.  It  is  called  Ala-tau,  a  name 
frequently  occurring  in  these  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  extends  first  east- 
ward to  a  abort  distance,  and  then  north-east^  until  it  joins  the  Egtag, 
or  Great  Altai,  near  the  sources  of  the  Irtish.  The  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Tarbagatai  Mountains  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Ala- 
tau.  The  Tarbagatai  Mountains  run  about  400  miles  east  and  west, 
and  terminate,  like  the  Ak-tagh,  abruptly  in  the  western  desert 
They  seem  to  rise  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  some 
places  snow  in  small  patches  is  found  even  in  summer.  These  ridges, 
and  some  others,  less  elevated  or  less  known,  divide  the  greater  part 
of  Songaria  into  numerous  closed  basins. 

The  basin  of  Lake  /aitibaZ,  or  Temurtoo,  occupies  the  most  aouth- 
westem  part  of  Songaria.  The  lake  is  nearly  100  miles  long  from  east 
to  west^  and  about  85  miles  wide.  At  no  great  distance  from  its  ahores 
mountains  inclose  it  on  all  sides,  from  which  the  lake  receives  a  great 
supply  of  water.  The  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Tohoui,  a 
river  which  leaves  the  lake  at  ite  western  extremity,  and  tanverses  a 
great  extent  of  the  Khirghis  Desert  On  the  south  of  the  lake  is  the 
Mus-tagh,  and  on  the  north  of  it  is  a  chain  called  Ala-tau.  It  is  said 
that  these  mountains  contain  iron-ore  which  is  worked. 

East  and  north  of  Lake  Issikul  is  the  basin  of  the  river  Ili,  which 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Balkash.  It  ia  the  laijgest  and  most  important 
of  the  basins  of  Songaria;  it  extends  more  than  400  miles  east  and 
west,  and  about  100  miles  south  and  north,  and  probably  has  an  area 
of  40,000  square  mileai  The  Hi  is  formed  by  two  head  atreams,  the 
laiiger  of  which  originates  between  81°  and  82°  £.  Ion?.,  and  runs 
under  the  name  of  Tekes  north-east  for  more  than  100  miles;  the 
other  and  smaller  branch  originates  in  the  angle  between  the  Iren 
Khabii|;an  and  the  Bogdo  Oola,  and  runs  west  From  the  place  where 
these  branches  unite  the  river  ia  called  Hi,  and  runs  to  the  west, 
inclining  towards  its  termination  to  the  north-west  It  falls  into  Lake 
Balkash  by  several  arms,  after  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles.  Lake 
Balkaah  is  the  lai^gest  of  the  lakes  of  Soz^^aria,  apd  has  no  outlet^ 
though  it  receives  several  other  rivers  from  the  north  and  east  The 
eastern  half  of  the  Hi  basin  has  a  very  hilly  surface,  but  it  contains 
numerous  tracts  which  are  fit  for  agriculture.  Since  it  has  fallen 
under  the  sway  of  the  Chinese  the  government  has  sent  there  a  great 
number  of  militai^y  colonies,  Mongols  and  Mandshoos,  who  unite 
agriculture  with  tiie  breeding  of  cattle.  Chinese  convicts  also  are 
transported  to  the  banks  of  the  III  These  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
already  greatly  contributed  to  change  the  face  of  the  country  hy 
introducing  several  branches  of  cultivation.  Farther  west^  about  80" 
E.  long.,  the  hUls  disappear,  and  the  aurface  sinks  to  a  level.  The  soil 
is  much  less  fertile,  and  is  chiefly  covered  with  extensive  bogs,  in 
which  only  canes  and  rushes  abound.  It  is  nearly  a  desert,  mainly 
tenanted  by  innumerable  herda  of  wild  hogs  and  other  animals ;  but 
in  approaching  the  country  of  the  Khiiighis  Cossaks,  south  of  Lake 
Balkash,  it  becomes  a  dry  steppe,  affording  pasture-ground  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

North  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Hi,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Iren  Khabirgan  and  the  Tokty  Mountains,  is  the 
basin  of  the  Lake  of  £orotala,  which  is  followed  on  the  east  by  that 
of  the  Lake  of  Ayar,  whose  eastern  extremity  is  contiguous  to  the 
basin  of  the  Lake  Kkulusmtau  The  three  basins  occupy  a  line  of  at 
least  460  miles  from  east  to  west^  near  45°  N.  lat  Only  the  western 
portion  of  the  first  basin  has  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  of  the 
others  some  account  is  given  in  the  Chinese  geography.  According 
to  this  information,  it  seems  that  this  region,  wluch  extends  to  the 
base  and  over  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Thianishan,  is  well 
watered,  as  a  number  of  small  rivers  descend  from  the  snow-covered 
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mountakM,  wliioh  in  smamsr  supply  abundant  maaaa  of  wabaring  the 
«oii  It  is  ateted  that  the  Chineee  and  Moogpols  who  have  been  tnuis* 
planted  to  tbi«  country  have  made  oonBtdtirable  progresa  in  oaltmting 
the  g^roood^  and  that  it  ia  rathtf  populoua  But  the  eultivable  and 
cultivated  apaoe  ib.  not  of  gjreat  width,  as  the  livera  at  a  distiftnoe  of 
20  or  30  aiilea  froa  the  baae  of  the  mouataiiia  axnre  at  the  loweat 
depression  of  the  basins,  and  then  form  th*  three  aboTe-iiMBtioned 
laketi  whiflh  are  8urro«mded  by  exteoaifce'  swainpa  We  hatve  no 
ioformatioB  reepeotiag  the  oountoy  to  the  north  aide  of  the  lakes,  nor 
reepectiog  the  extent  of  the  kkes  theauelTeik 

North  of  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Ayar  and  Khuhwaatai  are 
several  amaUer  basins,  and  a  larger  one  whieh  ia  drsioed  by  the  river 
UruQghu,  which  falb  into  a  large  lake  called  Kmlbciah,  or  Kha$adha4h, 
We  are  entir^  unacquainted  with  the  natural  oapaeitaaa  el  thia 
region,  and  only  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Turgat  Moogolj^ 
who  left  Russia  m  1771  and  1772,  were  settled  in  these  partSi  \riuinoe 
we  may  infer  that  it  is  more  fit  for  pasture  than  agricultuEal  purpoaea 

The  bflhin  of  the  lAke  ICiMlbaah  Uea  south-east  of  the  basin  of  the 
river  irtUh,  whWh  occupies  that  extensive  traot  of  country  whioh  is 
south  of  the  Sgtag^  or  Qireat  Altai,  and  north  of  the  chain  <^  the 
Torbas^atai  Mountains,  and  is  dosed  on  the  west  by  the  low  ridge  of 
the  Kheirek  Mountains.  This  extensive  basin  was  explored  by  com- 
mand of  Peter  the  Qreai  The  expedition  sailed  to  the  Lake  of 
Zaiaaw/f  from  whioh  the  river  issues.  The  lake  is  about  70  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide,  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  banks  are  swampy 
and  overgrown  with  canes  and  reeds.  The  river  Irtish,  which 
originates  in  the  £igt«g  Alta^  entera  the  lake  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
after  a  course  of  about  360  miles.  It  may  be  navigated  to  a  oonsider- 
able  distance  by  laige  river  barges.  The  country  about  the  lake  was, 
when  first  visited,  in  possee«ioa  of  the  Songares,  and  no  part  of  the 
basin  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  cultivated.  At  present^  some  tribea 
of  Khirghia  Cossaks  are  found  in  these  parts,  and  they  occupy  this 
country  exclusively,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Chinese  aud  Mand- 
shooB,  who  are  established  along  the  boundary  •line  of  Siberia.  In 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  baain  however  some  tribes  of  the  Songares 
have  maiotained  their  footing.  Keariy  all  of  them  lead  a  wandlering 
life,  and  some  live  by  the  produce  of  Uie  chace.  The  Russiaoi^  who 
dwell  farther  noi*th  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  carry  on  an  extensive  fishery  in  the  river 
below  its  efflux  from  the  lake,  and  a  few  of  them  advance  evett  aoroas 
the  lake  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 

Between  the  Tarbagatai  Mountaina  on  the  north,  and  the  Ala-tau 
range  on  the  aouth,  is  the  basiu  of  Lake  Alakuil  and  of  the  river 
Binyl.  The  lake  ia  aaid  to  extend  more  than  60  milea  east  and  west^ 
and  about  half  that  length  north  and  south.  Th«  eourse  of  the  river 
does  not  much  exceed  100  mile^  The  level  part  of  the  baain  has  a 
soil  consiating  of  gravel,  and  ooosequently  of  little  fertility,  but  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  and  along  the  rivers  there  are  many  fertile 
tracts  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  cultivated  with  oars  by  the 
Khirghia  Cossakn,  who  came  after  the  Songares  had  left  the  country. 

In  the  Lake  Alakul  there  is  a  lofty  island  oalled  Aral-tube,  whioh 
is  an  extioct  volcano.  Two  other  extinct  volcanoes  occur  in  the 
Thian-shan  Mountaina,  the  western  oalled  Pe-ahan,  near  SS**  E.  longL, 
and  the  eaateru  called  Hotsheou,  north  of  Turfan,  near  90"*  £.  long. 
Along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Thian-shan  Mountaina  there  are 
aeveral  tracta  which  are  coyered  ^ith  volcanio  product^  and  on  whioh 
aalammoniac  and  sulphur  abound.  It  seems  therefore  that  here^ 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  at  a  distanee  oi  from  1000  to 
ISOO  milea  from  the  aea,  an  extensive  volcaoio  system  has  once  been 
in  action,  and  the  earthquakes,  which  ^v^n  in  modem  times  have 
been  felt  in  thia  countiy,  show  thi^t  this  powerful  eauae  is  still  in 
operation. 

OlimiUc-^AB  this  cotmtiy  is  placed  bctw€ien  two  great  deaerts^ 
which  are  no  lesa  distioguiahed  by  great  heat  in  summer,  than  by 
severe  cold  in  winter,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  abaenoe  of  all  positive 
Information  on  the  aqbject,  that  Songaria  partakes  of  both  in  a  con- 
aiderable  d^ree.  Rain,  w^ich  ia  ao  rare  in  the  deserts,  does  not 
appear  to  be  abundant  in  Songaria,  as  WQ  mi^t  infer  from  the  circum- 
stance that  where  the  ground  ia  cultivated  irrigation  is  practiced;  in 
winter  however  anew  falls  in  considerable  quantities. 

Prociuctiona— Wheat,  barley,  and  millet  are  cultivated,  but  rice 
only  in  the  southern  districts,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ili. 
Tobacco  is  vezy  extensively  grown,  and  vegetables  abound.  There 
are  excellent  melons  of  severS  kinds.  The  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountains  are  covere4  with  trees,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  destitute  of  them.  The  moat  common  trees  are  pinei^  mounti^u* 
ash,  poplars,  willows,  lime-trees,  and  birch. 

The  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes  consist  of  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  Deer,  aigali,  and  wild  hoga  are  extremely  numeroua. 
Most  of  the  Ukea  abound  in  fiah.  The  fiah  taken  by  the  |lusaiana 
are  chiefly  aterleta,  sturgeons^  white  salmon,  Salmo  /iwvkUtlit,  and 
Oadu$  lota. 

The  minerals  which  are  mentioned  are  aal-ammoniac,  aulphufy  salt, 
iron,  and  coaL  The  last  two  minenUs  are  found  in  abundance  a  few 
milea  west  of  Kuldaha. 

IvJiabitarUi, — The  Khirghia  Coasaks  poaseaa  the  weatern  districta 
since  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Songares.  In  the  other  parte 
of  Songaria  the  different  nationa  oif  the  Oloth  or  Kalmucks  form  the 


bulk  of  the  population.  The  moat  numeroua  are  the  Tnrgut^  or 
rather  Tooigoot,  who  emigrated  from  Russia  in  1771  and  177^  and 
were  then  estimated  to  amount  to  about  80,000  fiimilies.  The  two 
united  nations  of  the  Oloth  proper  and  the  Soogaxes  are  dispersed 
over  the  whole  country,  and  among  them  are  settled  the  nations 
which,  sinoe  1757,  have  been  sent  there  by  the  court  of  Peking^  the 
Tshsgar  Mongols,  the  Mandshoos,  and  the  Chinese  themselves.  The 
Mandshoos  and  Chinese  are  engaged  m  agriculture,  oommeroe,  trade^ 
or  employed  by  government.  The  Tahagara  are  aoldiers  and  agvicultur 
risto,  and  chiefly  live  in  the  military  colonies^  The  majority  of  the 
other  tribea  live  on  the  produoe  of  their  herds,  but  aaany  of  them 
apply  themaelves  to  agricDdture. 

Mfitumt  and  Ibtofia— The  eaatem  diatricta,  or  thoae  whioh  extend 
along  the  northern  baae  of  the  Thisoi-ahan  Mountains,  have  been 
xnoorporated  into  the  province  of  Kanat,  which  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  China  proper.  The  western  districts  are  imited  under  a 
provincial  government,  established  at  Kuldaha  on  the  ili,  and  oon- 
stitute'the  government  of  Ih.  These  two  parts  together  are  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Thiar^tkaa  Ptlu,  or  the  North  Road  of 
Thian>8han,  as  the  great  road  Irom  Peking  to  the  north-western 
boundary  of  .the  Chinese  empire  traverses  them  in  their  length.  The 
northern  districts,  that  is,  the  basin  of  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Umng-hu, 
and  some  smaller  baaina,  oonatitute  a  part  of  the  government  of  Kbobdo, 
or  Qobdo,  the  greater  portion  of  which  liea  east  of  the  Egtag  AHaL 

That  part  whioh  belonga  to  the  province  of  Kansi  contains  the 
towns  of  Barkol  and  Oorum-tsl  Bariol,  called  by  the  Chineae  TMn- 
airftkt  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Thian-ahan  Mountaina, 
north  of  Hami ;  it  is  a  fortreea  with  a  considerable  garrisovi,  and  it  has 
some  oommeroe  on  account  of  the  great  road  passing  through  it 
The  oountxy  in  whioh  it  is  built  seems  to  be  very  elevated,  as  it  b 
stated  that. snow  sometimes  ocoura  in  July.  Oorum-Ui^  or  UnM^-Ui^ 
which  lies  about  250  miles  farther  west,  near  the  base  of  some  o&eta 
of  the  Bogdo  Cola,  in  a  very  lartila  diatriol^  oonaiat  of  two  towna. 
Old  and  New  Oorum-tai,  which  are  about  two  milea  from  oiie  another. 
They  are  w^  built^  with  wide  streets.  The  military  colony  originally 
established  at  these  plaoea  consisted  of  8000  familiea.  The  town  has 
a  large  population,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  moat  thriving  and 
induatrioua  plaoe  in  Songaria.  The  Ohineae  have  established  several 
manufactures  and  schools.  The  Chineae  name  of  Oorum-tst  is  Ty- 
hu4H}hoo.  It  is  a  town  of  the  second  class,  the  capital  of  the  western 
district  of  KansL  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Kuldsha 
and  Tarbsgatai 

The  oapital  of  the  government  of  Hi  ia  Kutdaka,  or  Qwddaha,  caUed 
also  Hi  and  Kura,  aud  by  the  Chineae  Hoei-yuan-shing.  It  stands 
about  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi,  and  is  inclosed  with  a 
wall  built  of  hewn  stone  IS  feet  high.  It  contains  about  1 0,000  houses 
and  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provinoial  government^ 
and  of  the  militaiy  administration  of  the  army,  which  is  posted  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Chineae  empire  It  oarriea  on  a  oon- 
aiderable  trade  with  Oorum-tsi  and  Signan  in  Shensi,  and  also  with 
Kashgar  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  and  with  Tarbagatai.  About  9  miles 
N.  from  )Culdsha  Is  Kathmir^  or  Koikmir^hmlf  a  modem  town  with 
8000  liouses,  mostly  inhabited  by  Chinese  settlem,  who  are  very 
industrious.  T(vriiagiUQ/^  called  by  the  Khi^ghis  Oosaaka  Toogootahuk, 
and  by  the  Chineae  Soui^shing-ching,  ia  aitaated  not  far  from  the 
aouthem  ba^e  of  t^e  Tarbagatai  Mountaina,  and  ia  forti^ed.  It  oon- 
taina  about  600  houses,  and  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8500  belong  to 
the  garrison.  It  carrios  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  EiiizghiB 
Co^sjkka,  and  haa  aome  trade  ?dth  Kuldaha,  Oorum-tai,  and  Khobdo. 

That  part  of  Songaria  which  belonga  to  the  government  of  Khobdo 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  occupied  by  wandering  tribes,  and  culti- 
vation is  hardly  known.  *  There  are  neither  towns  nor  villages. 

(hnvmerce, — The  town  of  Kuldsha  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
commerce  with  China.  The  most  aotive  branches  seem  to  be  the 
trade  with  China  proper,  and  with  the  town  of  Aksoo  in  Chinese 
Turkistait ;  th^t  with  Semipalatinskaya  in  Siberia  is  less  important 
The  prinoipal  in^ports  ar^  Chinese  manufactures,  which  are  consumed 
by  the  Chinese  and  Mapdshoo  families  established  in  Songaria.  Soma 
of  t^ese  m>ticlf  a,  eapecially  ohinaware,  are  sold  to  the  nomadic  tribes. 

The  road  from  Kuldaha  to  Akaoo  in  Chinese  Turkistan  runs 
directly  south,  and  crosses  the  Thian-shan  Mountaina  a  considerable 
distance  east  of  the  town  of  Akaoo.  On  the  summit  of  the  range  a 
apace  IQ  xpiles  wide  is  oovored  with  snow.  The  principal  imports 
from  Akaoo  are  cotton  atuffs,  made  in  the  place  or  imported  from 
Kashgar  and  Khoten.  3y  thia  route  alao  a  few  of  the  manufactures 
of  Hindustan  i^  bronght  to  Kuldsha,  especially  mnalina  of  indiffer- 
ent qualitiea  j  aome  ati^ffip,  half  ailk  and  half  cotton ;  and  several  kinds 
of  calicoes. 

The  road  from  Kuldsha  to  Semipalatinskaya  separates  from  the  road 
to  China  proper  at  the  foot  of  the  Tokty  Mountains  running  north- 
war4s  to  Tarbagatai,  and  from  this  place  it  contmues  north,  paaaing 
along  the  western  banks  of  Lake  Zaisang,  until  it  enters  Russia,  where 
it  turns  north-west  to  Semipalatinskaya.  The  Russians  import  only 
cattle  and  sheep ;  and  thia  they  are  permitted  to  do  not  aa  Ruaaians 
but  a4  subjecte  of  aome  khan  of  the  Khirghis  Cossaka.  They  are 
paid  in  oottoi^  stufiEs  of  Aksoo,  Kashgar,  and  Khoten. 

Chvemiment, — The  government  of  thia  prorinoe  ia  on  a  militair 
footing.    The  oommander-in-chief  of  the  troops  is  also  invested  with 
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the  civil  authority.  The  army  stationed  in  Songaria  probably  ooniiBts 
of  more  than  60,000  men,  of  whom  28,000  are  quartered  in  Kuldsha 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  population  of  the  country 
probably  falls  short  of  two  millions,  and  tliree-fourths  of  this  number 
ore  wandering  tribes,  who  are  very  lightly  taxed.  The  expenses 
therefore  are  much  greater  than  the  rerenues.  The  Chinese  goyem- 
ment  sends  many  goods  from  China,  which  are  partly  disposed  of  to 
the  Khirghis  CossiOu  for  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  soldiers :  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  silyer  also  is  annually  received  from  Peking. 

Hiitory. — After  the  eastern  Mongols  had  conquered  China,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  greater  part  of  that  nation 
settled  in  the  conquered  countries.  Thus  the  population  of  their  own 
native  country  was  considerably  diminished ;  and  the  Western  Mon- 
gols,  or  OloUi,  also  called  Kalmucks,  began  to  extend  farther  to  the 
east,  and  to  increase  in  numbers.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty  in  China,  in  1366,  the  greatest  number  of  the  Eastern 
Mongols  who  had  been  settled  in  China  perished  in  war,  and  only  a 
small  remnant  returned  to  their  native  country.  They  found  that 
their  neighbours  the  Kalmucks  were  now  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves ;  but  the  great  fame  which  the  Eastern  Mongols  had  acquired 
by  the  exploits  of  Qhengis  Khan  and  the  conquest  of  China,  kept  the 
Oldth  in  awe  for  more  than  two  centuries.  In  the  I7th  century  how- 
ever a  war  broke  out  between  the  Khalkaa  Mongols  and  the  Galdan,  or 
Elhan  of  the  Cloth,  who  wished  them  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy 
as  he  had  compelled  the  Songares  and  other  tribes  to  do.  The  Khalkas 
were  expelled  from  their  country,  and  compelled  to  fly  towards  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Sunnites  and  Tshagar,  two  tribes  which  were 
already  subject  to  the  Mandshoos.  To  avoid  destruction  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chinese  emperor  (1688^,  and  requested  protection  against 
their  enemies.  The  emperor  Kang^ni  sent  three  armies  against  the 
Gkddan.  These  forces,  aided  by  Tse-vang  Arabdan,  the  khan  of  the 
Songares,  defeated  the  Caldan  in  several  engagements,  so  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  nearly  all  his  followers,  and  died  by  taking  poison 
(1697).  The  Khalkas  Mongols  now  returned  to  the  country  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Oldth.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
power  of  the  Oldth  rose  that  of  the  Songares.  Tse-vang  Arabdan 
subjected  to  his  authority  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Cloth  proper,  con- 
quered Turkistan,  obliged  another  branch  of  the  western  Mongols, 
the  Toorgut,  to  abandon  the  country  west  of  Songaria,  and  to  retreat 
to  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Don,  and  took  possession  of  Tibet^ 
Thus  nearly  all  the  elevated  region  of  Central  Asia  was  subjected  to 
his  sway.  A  war  with  China  followed,  in  which  the  Chinese  armies 
were  generally  successful  in  expelling  the  Songares  from  the  conquered 
provinces,  but  they  oould  not  get  possession  of  Songaria.  The  death 
of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  and  that  of  Arabdan  occurred  about  the 
same  date  (1728),  and  for  some  time  Songaria  was  torn  by  interaal 
wars,  in  the  course  of  which  the  throne  was  occupied  by  two  usurpers, 
called  Davatsi  aud  Amursana.  Though  at  first  closely  united,  they 
soon  disagreed,  and  Amursana  took  refuge  in  China,  where  he  was 
well  received,  and  sent  back  (1755)  with  a  Chinese  army,  as  the  law- 
ful occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  Songares.  The  expedition  was 
successful:  Davatsi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
But  Amursana  did  not  intend  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  emperor :  he  soon 
collected  a  large  force,  and  destroyed  two  CSiinese  armies  whioh  were 
sent  against  hun ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  third  (1757), 
which  took  possession  of  the  whole  countzy  of  Songaria  and  Turkistan. 
These  continual  wars  nearly  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert.  The 
Chinese  wishing  to  re-people  it,  induced  the  Tooxgut,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Russia,  to  return  to  their  native  country  in  1771  and  1772. 

(Ritter,  JSrdkunde  von  Asien,  voL  i ;  Humboldt,  FragmeiUi 
AtiaHquea,) 

SONNING.    [Berxshibb.] 

SONORA.    [Mbxioo.] 

SONSONATE.    [San  Salvador.] 

SOODAN,  or  BELE'D  EL  SU'DAN  ('the  Country  of  the  Blacks'), 
is  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  designate  the  interior  of  Africa; 
but,  according  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  used,  this  term  indicates  different  portions  of  that  continent  The 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  apply  it  to  the  countries  south  of  the  second 
cataract  of  the  Nile  (22"  N.  lat),  and  a  province  has  been  formed  of 
the  countries  in  these  parts  whioh  have  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
the  pasha  of  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  BelM  el  Stidan.  [Sknitaab.] 
The  Arabs  who  trade  to  or  are  settled  in  Bomou,  which  is  about  400 
miles  west  of  the  Egyptian  province,  call  'Stidan '  the  countries  which 
are  still  farther  west,  towards  the  middle  course  of  the  Quorra.  The 
geographers  of  Europe  designate  all  the  countries  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Sahara  from  Senegambia  and  Sierra  Leone  on  the  west,  to 
Dar-Fnr  on  the  east,  by  the  term  Sddan.  Thus  Stidan  extends  from 
10**  W.  long,  to  25''  E.  long.,  and  is  2400  miles  in  length,  with  a 
supposed  average  width  of  about  850  miles,  including  an  area  of  about 
900,000  square  miles.  Its  northern  boundary  towaids  the  Qreat 
Desert  is  imperfectly  known.  In  one  part,  at  the  most  northern  bend 
of  the  Quorra  or  Joliba,  the  fertile  country  extends  to  17"  N.  lat ; 
but  in  other  places,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tchad,  it  does  not  come 
up  to  14*  N.  lat  West  of  the  course  of  the  Quorra  the  southern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Kong  Mountafai),  between  7"*  and  11*  N.  lat 

Nearly  up  to  the  end  of  Uie  last  century  this  country  was  only 
known  by  the  descriptions  of  the  Arabian  geographers  and  of  Leo 


Afrioanus.  At  that  time  (1790)  the  fimt  European  traveller,  Houghton, 
entered  Siidan  from  the  west;  but  he  was  killed  in  1791.  The  suc- 
ceeding travellers  were  Mungo  Park,  in  1796  and  1797,  Denham  and 
Olapperton,  between  1822  and  1826,  Cailli^  in  1828,  and  Richard 
Lander,  in  1880.  The  information  we  possess  refers  chiefly  to  the 
western  and  central  districts  of  Stidan,  the  eastern  not  having  yet 
been  described  by  any  European  traveller. 

Wettem  Siidan  comprehends  the  country  west  of  the  oouiee  of  the 
Quorra,  from  Timbuotoo  to  its  entrance  into  the  delta  at  Abbazaoa. 
The  southern  border  of  Western  Stidan  is  formed  by  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains. Most  of  the  rivers  that  descend  from  this  mountain  range  to 
the  south  and  north  have  very  little  water  in  the  dry  season.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Kong  Mountains  the  surface  generally  consists  of 
a  fertile  soil,  covered  in  some  places  with  forests,  but  in  others  cleared 
and  cultivated.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  tall  trees,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses.  Theae  foresta 
abound  in  deer,  antelopes,  lions,  leopards^  elephants,  wild  asses, 
buffaloes,  and  hyasnas;  and  in  the  Quorra  tiie  hippopotamus  ia 
ooinmon.  The  country,  where  cultivated,  yields  plentiful  crops  of 
indigo,  tobacco,  yams,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  oom,  rice,  onions, 
and  other  vegetables ;  and  in  the  extensive  pastures,  great  numbers  of 
horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats  are  fed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Quorra,  the  region  is  rather  densely  inhabit<xl,  aud  villages 
are  numerous.    There  are  also  several  laige  towns. 

The  countiy  extending  from  the  northern  base  of  the  Kong  Moun- 
tains to  the  edpe  of  the  Sahara  may  be  considered  as  a  plain,  the 
elevation  being  uoonsiderable,  and  at  wide  intervals  apart  The  soil 
of  this  extensive  tract  is  chiefly  gray  sand,  alternating  in  some  places 
with  red  sand,  and  frequently  mixed  with  gravel,  argillaceous  earth, 
day,  and  mould.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  watercourses  it  is  subject  to 
inundations  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year.  The  more  distant 
parts  have  the  advantage  of  abundant  rains.  There  aro  many  shea- 
trees  and  ned^  the  fruits  of  which  aro  much  esteemed  by  the  natives; 
and  the  indigo  plant  abounds  in  several  parts.  The  moro  fertile  tracts 
aro  cultivated.  The  most  common  objects  of  cultivation  aro  maixe, 
millet,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  onions,  cotton,  Fronch  beans,  and  water- 
melons. The  colat  or  gora  nuts  aro  hero  collected,  which  constitute 
an  important  article  of  commerce  all  over  the  Western  S6dan,  and  aro 
carried  from  the  Kong  Mountains  to  IHmbuctoo,  and  even  to  Tripoli 
Domestic  animals  abound  in  most  parts^  espedally  black  cattle  of 
good  size,  sheep,  and  goats ;  the  horses  aro  of  a  small  breed,  except 
at  Tangrera,  whero  they  aro  rather  large  and  of  fine  fonn.  Thero  aro 
also  asses  and  abunduice  of  poultry.  Dogs,  serpents,  lizards,  rata, 
and  mice  serve  as  food  to  the  natives,  ^u^  abounds  in  the  rivers. 
Wild  bees  aro  numerous,  and  wax  and  honey  aro  largely  consumed, 
and  aro  also  sent  to  other  parts  of  Africa. 

In  this  countxy  the  month  of  August  is  extromely  stormy ;  and 
rain  incessantly  falls.  It  continues  to  fall  every  day  un^  October, 
when  though  less  fi^uent^  the  showers  aro  still  heavy,  and  set  in 
with  hurricanes  from  the  south-east  In  proportion  as  the  rain 
diminishes,  the  heat  increases,  and  the  air  becomes  less  damp  and 
moro  salubrious.  About  the  end  of  October  the  i^ains  cease  entiroly, 
the  days  become  exceedingly  hot>  and  the  nights  cool  In  November 
and  December  the  weather  is  very  fine,  and  the  wind  blows  frequently 
from  the  north-east  and  sometimes  from  the  north.  A  cold  north 
wind  begins  to  prevail  at  the  end  of  December.  At  this  season  the 
trees  shed  their  leaves. 

The  coimtry  between  10*  80^  N.  lat  and  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Joliba  River  is  less  fertile.  The  surface  of  the  countiy  is  slightly 
undulating  or  a  level  Several  tracts  which  aro  a  little  depressed 
below  the  general  surface  aro  swamps  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  whilst  others  aro  always  in  this  state.  The  Snt  aro  either  used 
aa  pasture-grounds,  or  rice  is  cultivated  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the 
borders  of  the  others,  and  along  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Shea-treee  and  ned^s  aro  dispersed  over  large  tracts,  and  hero  nearly 
all  the  vegetable  butter  is  collected  which  is  consumed  on  the  banks 
of  the  JoUba  as  fiar  as  Timbuctoo.  In  a  few  places  the  baobab  trees 
abound,  whose  leaves  and  fruit  supply  another  article  of  trade  to  the 
countries  farther  north.  In  the  more  fertile  tracts  millet  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  Mibitcut  ecmnabinui  abounds  in  many  places,  and 
ropes  aro  made  for  sale  at  the  markets  on  the  Joliba,  whero  these  ropes 
aro  used  to  fasten  together  the  boards  of  which  the  barges  aro  mada 
The  marshes  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birdsL  l^Vom  the 
ferruginous  stones,  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  region,  iron  is 
extracted,  and  is  an  article  of  export  to  the  banks  of  the  Joliba.  The 
country  along  the  banks  of  this  river  is  annually  inundated  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  A  great  part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  marshes^ 
which  serve  as  pasture-grounds;  but  on  tiie  drier  parts  rice,  maize, 
and  other  grains  are  cultivated. 

That  part  of  Western  Stidau  which  is  north  of  the  Joliba  and  the 
marshes  contiguous  to  the  river  is  tolerably  fertile  to  a  considerable 
distance  frx>m  its  banks.  It  is  a  plain,  with  occasional  sandy  hills 
and  rocky  eminences.  The  soil  produces  plentiful  crops  of  millet  and 
maize.  Villages  and  towns  are  numerous.  But  in  proceeding  farther 
north,  the  soil  becomes  less  fertile,  as  the  sand  of  the  Sahara  is  fre- 
quently thrown  upon  it  by  the  strong  north-eastern  winds.  Thero 
are  numerous  wild  animals,  as  elephants,  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  and 
wild  hogs.    Among  the  domestic  animals  aro  camels. 
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The  country  on  both  sidas  of  th«  Joliba  Im  toliay  and  opprMMVO 
before  the  Betting  in  of  the  rains.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
heated  atmosphere  ia  agitated  by  violent  gnats  of  wind,  aocompanied 
with  thunder  and  rain.  These  usher  in  the  rainy  season,  which 
continues  to  the  montii  of  November.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  south-west.  The  termination  of  the  ramy  season  is  likewise 
attended  with  violent  tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the 
north-east,  and  continues  to. blow  firom  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  When  the  north-east  wind  sets  in  the  grass  becomes  dry 
and  withered,  the  rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  the  trees  ahed  their 
leaves.  At  this  period  the  *  hamattan '  is  commonly  felt,  a  dry  and 
parching  wind  mowing  from  the  north-east,  and  aocompanied  by  a 
thiek  smoky  hase,  through  which  the  sun  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
As  this  wind  passes  over  the  Qreat  Desert,  it  becomes  exceedingly  hot 
and  dry  as  it  approaches  Sddan,  and  parches  up  everything  which  is 
exposed  to  it. 

OentrcU  Sitdan  comprehends  that  portion  which  extends  from  the 
river  Quorra,  where  it  flows  southward,  as  far  east  as  Lake  Tchad  and 
the  river  Shary,  which  falls  into  the  lake,  or  from  fi*"  to  16*  B.  long. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  a  hilly,  and  an  alluvial  plain.  The 
first  occupies  the  countiy  west  of  ll*'  £.  long.,  and  the  plain  occupies 
the  remainder. 

The  hilly  region  seems  to  extend  to  the  very  border  of  the  Sahara, 
which  in  these  parts  occurs  between  li*  and  15*  N.  lat.  The  surface 
is  extremely  diversified  in  character  and  in  productiveness.  The 
highest  hills  which  have  been  seen  are  not  mudi  more  than  700  feet 
above  their  base,  and  the  general  level  of  the  oountry  seems  to  be 
about  1000  or  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  A  great  part  of  this  region 
extends  in  level  plains,  which  are  chiefly  converted  into  large  swamps 
or  temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy  season,  but  this  droumstance  is 
favourable  to  fertility.  A  large  tract  in  which  the  swamps  exist  all  the 
^ear  round,  situated  north  of  13*  N.  lat.  and  between  6*  and  8*  E.  long., 
IS  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Qondami  Swamps.  Hills  of  granite,  of 
moderate  elevation,  inclose  this  tract  on  all  sides,  and  prevent  the 
water  which  collects  on  its  surface  from  running  off  in  any  direction. 
These  hills  are  covered  with  stunted  trees,  whilst  the  countey  between 
them  and  the  swamps  is  ovezgrown  with  forests.  Nearly  all  the 
rivers  and  watercourses  of  this  region  are  very  rapid  and  deep  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  season  only  pools,  sometimes  single, 
sometimes  in  rows,  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  their  bed.  The  soil 
retains  moisture  all  the  year  round.  Clay  constitutes  the  predominant 
soU;  in  several  places  it  is  intermixed  with  gravel,  and  in  others 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  Its  quality  of  retaining  moirture 
for  a  long  time,  even  under  a  burning  sun,  renders  this  region  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  AfHca  north  of  the  equator,  and  is  populous  in 
spite  of  the  continual  wars  between  its  sovereigns,  and  its  being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Africa  and  being  nearly  seduded  from  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  grains  which 
are  generally  cultivated  are  rice,  Indian  com,  Quinea  com,  and  millet. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  grown  to  a  great  extent.  Tams, 
sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  are  cultivated.  In  the 
districts  south  of  10*  N.  lat.  palm-oil  and  cocoa-nut  trees  abound.  In 
the  same  places  plantains  and  bananas  are  grown  in  abundance.  In 
the  eastem  districts  date-trees  are  common.  The  firuit-trees  which 
are  most  common  are  figs,  pomegranates,  limes,  papaw%  and  tamarinds ; 
the  butter-tree  also  abounds  in  several  places ;  the  mango  tree  is  cul- 
tivated, and  occurs  also  in  a  wild  state.  The  fields  are  often  watered 
from  deep  weUsL 

The  domestic  aninuds  are  goats,  sheep,  asses,  horses,  and  cattle. 
The  horses  are  small,  but  along  the  northern  border  they  are  large  and 
of  a  good  breed,  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Tuaricks  of  the 
Sahara,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Arab  breed.  In  these  districts 
many  camels  are  also  raised.  Poultrv  abounds.  In  some  woody  part^, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  swamps  of  Qondami,  there  are 
numerous  wild  animals.  Iron  is  the  only  mineral :  it  occurs  in  many 
places,  and  a  small  quantity  is  exported  to  the  countries  fiuther  east 
In  this  region  the  rain  j  season  sets  in  at  the  end  of  Mi^  or  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  fall  of  rain 
is  less,  and  is  not  so  continuous,  as  in  some  other  districts.  Even  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  in  August,  there  are  several  days  without 
rain,  and  a  continuation  of  rain  for  24  hours  &i  a  rare  occurrence. 
The  prevailing  wind  changes  regularly  to  all  quarters  of  the  compass. 
The  diurnal  change  of  the  temperature  is  very  great,  the  difference 
often  amounting  to  20  degrees,  and  sometimes  to  25  and  even  30 
degrees,  especially  during  the  north-eastern  winds.  The  natives  keep 
fires  all  the  year  round  in  their  huts. 

The  Plain  of  Central  StLdan  extends  from  10*  E.  long,  to  Lake 
Tchad  and  the  river  Shary,  and  from  14*  to  10*  80'  N.  lat,  where  it  lies 
contiguous  to  a  hilly  countzy.  Tins  plain  ii  probably  the  largest 
alluvial  tract  on  the  globe  which  occurs  far  inland,  if  the  plain  sur- 
rounding the  Caspian  Sea  is  excepted,  which  is  of  a  diiforent  character. 
The  alluvial  plain  of  Stidan  is  nearly  a  dead  level  It  is  very  fertile, 
but  not  easily  cultivated,  owing  to  the  rank  vegetation  caused  by  the 
rains.  The  southern  districts  however  are  in  general  rather  popmous, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Yeou  is  not  much  cultivated,  and 
it  is  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit 
that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  extends  north  of  the  plain.    In  many 


parts  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  soQ  is  a  daik  blat,  which  eraoka 
during  the  dry  season.  The  climate  of  this  region  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  hilly  region.  It  is  in  general  much  hotter,  but 
the  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  less.  The  country  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  mouiture  of  the  air  during  and  after  the 
rainy  season,  is  more  healthy  than  in  the  hilly  region.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  88*6*,  that  of  the  winter  (December-February) 
76-2*,  of  the  spring  (March-May)  00*8*,  of  the  summer  84*6*,  and  of 
the  autumn  82*7*.  From  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  July 
the  heat  is  excessive,  but  not  unifonn.  The  nights  are  oppressively 
hot,  but  towards  sun-rise  the  thermometer  usually  ficdls  to  86*  or  85*. 
Towards  the  middle  of  Mi^  the  ndns  set  in  with  violent  tempests  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  and  oon- 
tinues  sometimeB  for  two  or  three  days.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  the 
ground,  having  been  parched  during  the  dzy  season,  absorbs  all  the 
rain,  but  towuds  the  end  of  July  the  lakes  and  rivers  begin  to  over- 
flow, and  tracts  of  many  square  miles  in  extent  are  quickly  converted 
into  large  lakes.  The  weather  is  without  interruption  cloudy,  daonp, 
and  Bultnr ;  the  wind  hot  and  violent,  and  generally  from  the  east  and 
south,  m  October  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  the  air  mild  and  mora 
fresh,  and  the  weather  serene ;  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-west 
December  and  January  are  rather  cold.  In  February  the  heat  increases 
rapidly.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  guuup,  which  is  a 
kind  of  millet,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Elasheia  and  meloheia  axe 
two  kinds  of  grass  growing  wild,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  as 
grain. 

The  domestic  animals  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  country.  Sheep, 
goats,  cows,  and  oxen  are  numerous.  In  the  lowlsnds,  along  the 
banks  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the  river  Shary,  many  thousand  head  of 
cattle  are  pastured,  and  all  over  the  oountiy  black  cattle  are  vezy 
numerous.  There  is  also  a  good  breed  of  horses.  Domestic  fowls 
are  very  common ;  they  are  smsll,  but  well  flavoured.  Bees  are  vezy 
numerous,  and  honey  constitutee  an  important  article  of  food.  There 
are  Hons,  panthers,  tigarnsats,  leopards,  hyenas,  elephants,  gazelles, 
antelopes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  most  common  wild  birds  are 
pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  Balearic  cranes  of  large  size.  Ostriches  are 
found  flJong  the  northern  boundary-line.  Fish  are  numerous  in  the 
lake  and  the  lower  course  of  the  river. 

Biven, — ^The  largest  river  is  the  Quorra,  which  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  is  called  Joliba.  This  river  is  navigated  in  its  whole 
extent,  nearly  from  its  source.  Its  course  and  its  affluents  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  Niokr,  in  which  is  also  a  notice  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it 

Inhabitanti, — The  population  is  composed  of  aborigines  who  belong 
to  the  negro  race,  and  foroigners.  The  negroes  aro  idmost  exclusively 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  region  of  Kong,  but  in  the  plain 
north  of  that  range  they  live  intermixed  wi&  Mandingoes  and 
Foolahs.  In  the  hilly  region  of  Central  Stidan  the  negroes  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  thev  are  govemed  by  FelU- 
tahs,  and  in  the  eastem  plain  they  are  mtermixed  with  Arabian 
tribes,  which  have  here  the  ascendancy.  These  negroes  live  in  small 
well-built  huts,  and  generally  wear  a  slight  but  decent  dress,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  climate.  They  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
in  some  parts  the  ground  is  cultivated  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill.  They  manu&ctun  great  quantities  of  cotton-doth,  only  from 
5  to  6  inches  wide,  but  of  good  texture.  They  aro  also  expert  in 
forging  iron.  They  make  arms,  agricultural  implements,  and  even 
needles.  They  also  make  earthenwaro  of  a  grayiBh  colour.  The 
foreigners  setUed  in  Stidan  are  Mandingoes,  Felltftahs,  and  Arabian 
tribes.  The  Mandingoes  aro  only  met  with  in  the  plain  north  of  the 
Kong  Mountains,  whero  they  have  settled  as  merohants.  They  have 
attained  a  superiority  by  their  higher  degree  of  oiviUsation,  and  by 
being  Mohammedans.  Their  language  is  generally  spoken  in  all  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  settled.  The  Fellitahs  aro 
the  same  nation  which  in  Senegambia  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Foulahs  [Senboahbia],  and  they  speak  the  same  language.  It  appears 
that  the  FelUtahs  first  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  negro 
towns,  like  the  Mandingoes,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
they  entered  the  country  as  conquerors,  under  the  conduct  of  Dan- 
fodio,  with  a  laige  army,  and  subjected  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of 
Central  Stidan  to  their  sway.  After  the  death  of  Danfodio  however 
the  sheik  of  Bomou  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the  alluvial 
plain,  but  in  the  mountain  r^on  south  ofMandara  they  have  main- 
tained their  footing.  The  Antbs  settled  in  Stidan  aro  only  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad,  whero  they  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  cattte^  and  aro  known  by  the  name  of 
Shouaas. 

PotUieal  Ckograiphy  and  Tovnu. — Stidan  contains  many  large  and 
small  states,  and  thero  occur  also  extensive  tracts,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  Uve  in  a  peaceful  state  of  society,  without  having  entered 
into  a  political  union.  We  shall  notice  these  political  divisions  in  the 
order  of  the  natural  regions  : — 

L  The  Mountain  Begion  of  Western  Stidan,  or  that  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  is  only  partially  known,  between  8*  and  7*  E.  long.,  anS 
comprehends  two  extensive  countries,  Yarriba  and  Borgoa  The 
small  river  Moussa,  which  fidls  into  the  Quorra  near  0*  20'  N.  lat, 
divides  Yarriba  from  Boigoo.  Boigoo  seems  to  extend  westward  to 
a  great  distance.    This  rogion  is  very  populous,  and  contains  many 
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yillag^  and  towns.  The  kingdom  of  Tturiba  eeema  to  extend  weit- 
yraxd  to  the  yery  boundary-line  of  Adiantea :  on  the  soutkrwest  and 
soat]»  it  ia  sepanited  from  the  Biqht  of  Benin  only  by  the  kingdom  of 
I)ahomey  and  a  country  called  Jaboo.  The  Quorra  diTldes  Yarriba 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Nyfi.  and  Yaouri.  The  preasnt  capital  is  Eyeo, 
or  Katunga,  which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  yalley,  about  20  miles  from 
the  river  Quorra.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  baiH  of  day,  about  20  feet 
high}  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch.  The  walls  are  built  in  an  oval 
form,  and  are  about  15  niilea  in  oircumference.  The  king^s  houses 
are  built  of  clay  and  have  thatched  roofs.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  space  incIo»Kl  by  the  walls  is  laid  out  in  gardens  or  cultivated, 
and  the  population  is  about  20,000  individuals.  The  second  tofwn  of 
the  kingdom  is  Bohoo,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  a  triple  wall,  which  is  rather  more  than  20  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  very  gentle  and  fertile  hill,  in 
an  exceedingly  well-cultivated  country. 

There  are  several  lai^  to  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Qnorra,  as 
Lever  or  Lr.yaba,near  the  boundary  of  Borgoo,  which  is  very  extensive 
and  hfts  a  great  population ;  Bajiebo,  a  flourishing  and  important 
trading  town  of  great  extent ;  Lechee,  a  very  large  and  thriving  place ; 
Egga  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  a  lax^ge  population ; 
and  Kakunda,  which  is  governed  by  a  sovereign  independent  of 
Yarriba,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  considerable  yillages,  dtuated 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another.  On  the  road  leading  from 
Badagry  to  Eyeo  several  other  'large  towns  are  situated.  Between  Eyeo 
and  Bohoo  are  Eetcho,  Atoopa  (6000  inhabitants),  and  Jagt^ta,  a  large 
and  well-fortified  town.  South-west  of  Bohoo  is  Kooso,  a  large 
double-walled  town,  which  has  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of 
|[reat  trade;  Ch^Uidoo,  with  7000  inhabitants;  Duflbo,  with  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  considerable  uianufiictures  of  cotton-doth;  Assoudo, 
with  10,000  inhabitanU;  Aasula,  with  6000  inhabitants;  andJenna, 
with  from  8000  to  10,PO0  mhabitants. 

Within  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Yarriba  the  FelUtahs 
have  established  some  independent  states,  among  which  the  towns  of 
Bacca,  not  far  from  Eyeo  towards  the  north-east^  and  Alone,  south- 
west of  the  capital,  are  said  to  be  very  populous. 

Borgooy  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Yarriba,  consists,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  ten  states,  governed  by  independent  kings,  and  loosely  con- 
nected with  one  another.  The  moat  powerful  is  the  sovereign  of  Niki, 
and  he  is  styled,  by  way  of  distinction,  king  or  sultan  of  Borgoob 
The  countries  of  the  kings  of  Wawa,  Ridma,  and  Boosa  were  visited 
by  Clappertou  and  the  Landers.  The  capitals  have  the  names  of  the 
countries.  Kidma  is  built  on  the  southeru  side  of  a  rooky  ridge,  and 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  low  clay  wall ;  it  is  a  commercial  toWn, 
with  80,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  consist  of  circular  huts,  built 
of  clay  and  thatched.  Inside  the  walls  are  plantations  of  com  and 
yams.  Wawa,  or  Wowow,  is  a  very  neat  and  compactly  built  town,  in 
the  form  of  a  square ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  good  high  clay  wall  and 
dry  ditch.  The  streets  are  wide  and  airy,  and  the  houses  are  of  circular 
form,  as  in  Kidma.  The  town  of  Boossa  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
western  arm  of  the  Quorra,  which  at  this  place  divides  into  threer 
branches,  and  it  contains  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  built  in  dusters  inside  the  wall,  and  do  not  occupy  above 
one-tenth  of  the  ground  inclosed. 

Two  caravan  roads  traverse  this  region,  and  are  much  frequented 
by  merchants  from  Houses  aud  other  countries  of  Central  Africa.  The 
most  northern  passes  through  Kidma,  and  the  southern  through  Bohoo 
and  Kooso.  These  two  roads  lead  to  Oonja,  a  country  lying  west- 
north-west,  either  within  the  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains  or  along 
their  northern  base.  The  frequent  fairs  and  market-days,  which  are 
regularly  held  in  all  the  larger  towns,  show  the  degree  of  civilisation 
which  this  country  has  attained. 

XL  The  southern  part  of  the  Plain  of  Western  S4dan  presents  a 
remarkable  instance  of  people  living  in  society,  and  having  attained  a 
certain  de-^ree  of  civilisation,  without  entering  into  close  political  union. 
Towards  the  west,  near  the  boundary  of  Soolima  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
of  Foota  Jallon  in  Senegambia,  there  are  some  small  states,  among 
which  we  know  Sangara,  Amana,  Kankan,  and  Waasoolo ;  but  east  of 
7*  W.  long,  each  town  and  village,  according  to  Caillid,  is  independent 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  .^ach  place  is  inhabited  by 
a  mixture  of  Mandingoes,  who  are  Mohammedans,  and  of  Bambarras, 
most  of  whom  are  pagans.  Still  they  live  peaceably  together,  aud  the 
elders  of  esch  nation  decide  the  differences  arising  among  the  people 
belonging  to  their  nation.  In  this  region  no  large  towns  are  met  with : 
some  of  them,  which  are  situated  on  the  caravan  roads,  contain  a 
population  of  from  5000  to  7000  inhabitants,  as  Kankan,  Tangrera, 
Toomaneh,  and  Dooasso.  Eayaye  is  said  to  be  a  larger  place,  but  it 
has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  commerce  of  this  country  is 
not  considerable,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the  transport  of 
the  colat-nuts  from  Gonja  to  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Joliba, 
where  salt  is  the  principal  article  taken  in  exchange. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Joliba  there  are  several  kingdoms.  That  of  Booreh 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  9"  and  7*  W.  long, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  inhabited  by  3^andingoes.  The 
mountains  which  divide  it  from  Senegambia  are  very  rich  in  gold,  of 
which  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  obtainedi  The  town  of 
Booreh  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  extenti 

East  of  Booreh  is  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra  [Baubabba],  in  which 


seyeral  towns  of  considerable  extent  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Joliba : — Bammakoo,  a  town  from  which  the  gold  obtained  from.  Booreh 
is  sent  down  the  riyer ;  Marraboo  and  Koolikoiro,  two  places  of  some 
extent,  wkioh  trade  extensively  in  saH ;  Baba ;  Yaraina,  a  place  of 
eonsiderable  trade;  Sal;  Sego  [Ssao};  Sansanding  [SAKSANDnro] ; 
and  Rjllii*- 

East  of  Bambarra  is  the  kingdom  of  Jenneh,  the  territory  of  which 
extends  to  the  yidnity  of  15*"  N.  lat.  It  has  obtained  its  name  from 
Jenneh,  the  prindpal  eoramerdal  town ;  bnt  the  capital  and  residence 
of  the  snttaa  is  called  Bllam  doo  Lillahi  ('to  the  praise  of  €k>d'), 
where  there  are  said  to  be  public  schools  in  which  children  are  taught 
g^taitously,  and  also  schools  for  adults.  The  town  of  Jenneh  is 
about  six  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  bnt  the  whole  country 
between  the  town  and  the  river  is  cut  up  by  numerous  watercourses, 
so  that  river>yesBe]s  of  80  or  100  tons  buiden  can  come  up  to  the 
town  in  the  rainy  season,  and  smaller  yeasels  all  the  year  round.  T%e 
population  may  amount  to  10,000.  They  send  ivory,  gold,  rioe,  millet, 
honey,  bees'-wax,  cured  provisions,  and  onions ;  and  also  tanutrinds, 
pimento,  long  pepper,  leaves  and  fruits  of  the  baobab,  pistachio-nuts, 
beans,  and  colat-nuts,  to  Timbuctoo.  Wax  oandles  are  made  in 
Jenneh,  and  sent  to  Timbnctoa 

North  of  the  kingdom  of  Jenneh  is  Masina,  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
Joliba,  and  Banan  on  the  right;  they  extend  to  the  lake  Debo. 
[NiQEB.}  North  of  the  lake  Debo,  and  on  the  east  of  the  river,  is  an 
extensive  country  called  Dirimans,  whose  oapital  is  said  to  be  Alcodia. 
This  country  apparently  extends  to  the  yicinity  of  TliCBtroioo. 

In  the  north-western  comer  of  86dan,  and  oontiguons  to  the 
boundary  of  Senegambia,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Kaarta  and  Ludamar. 
Kaarta  lies  partly  within  the  mountain  range  which  constitutes  the 
boundary  between  Senegambia  and  S6dan ;  and  Kassan,  which  for- 
merly was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  has  been  conquered  and 
united  to  Kaarta,  is  properly  within  Senegambia.  Kaarta  oontains 
several  very  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  capital  is  Kemmo,  and 
there  are  two  large  towns  called  Asamangatary  and  SomantarL  The 
walls  of  Asamangatary  ars  higher,  stronger,  and  better  eonstructed 
than  those  of  any  other  town  in  these  parts  of  Africa ;  and  the  town 
covers  an  extensive  plain,  noted  for  the  quantity  of  earthenware  which  is 
there  manafactured,  and  its  great  fertility  in  rice  and  oniona  The 
kingdom  of  Ludamar  borders  on  the  Sahara,  and  consists  of  a  sno- 
ceasion  of  fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  and  sandy  deserts.  The  capital, 
Y^arra,  is  of  eonsidexable  extent^  and  the  houses  are  built  of  stone 
cemented  with  day.  Other  large  plaoes  are  Deena  and  Sampaka, 
which  lie  fisrther  east  than  Yarra. 

A  large  tract  of  S6dan  extends  along  the  sonthern  border  of  the 
Sahara,  between  Ludamar  and  Timbuctoo.  Of  this  tract  the  greater 
part  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Boroo,  which  appeals  to  resemble 
Ludamar  in  piodnctive  powers,  but  is  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
states  by  sazidy  deserts.  Its  capital.  Wallet,  is  said  to  be  as  laige  as 
Timbuctoo,  and  to  carry  on  a  yery  extensive  trade  in  salt,  which  ia 
brought  from  the  great  rock-salt  mines  of  Shingarin  [Sahara],  and 
sent  to  Sansanding,  Sego,  and  Yamina,  in  Bambarra^  where  it  is 
exchanged  for  com  and  providona 

IIL  The  greater  part  of  the  hilly  region  of  Centrd  Stidan  oonati* 
tuted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oeotuiy  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Houssa,  or  was  subject  or  tributary  to  it  This  kingdom 
owed  its  foundation  or  its  extension  to  Danfodio.  alter  whose  death 
most  of  the  countries  which  he  had  subjected  to  his  sway  rose  against 
his  successor  Bello,  and  several  of  those  countries  recovered  their 
independence.  The  most  populous  and  best  enltivated  districts  are 
those  which  lie  along  the  course  of  the  Quorra,  and  the  northern 
districts,  between  11**  and  IS**  80'  N.  latL 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  Quorra,  from  north  to  south,  ars 
Ydoori,  Kyfi,  and  Funda.  The  capitd  of  Ydoori  bears  the  same  name. 
It  is  a  pUce  of  great  extent  and  very  populous,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  circuit  The  space  indosed 
is  covered  with  dusters  of  huts,  between  which  are  cultivated  tracts. 
In  this  place  very  neat  saddles,  country  dot^,  and  gunpowder  are 
manufactured.  Where  the  countries  of  Ydoori  and  Nyfi  join  one 
another  is  the  basin  of  the  river  May-yarrow,  which  is  extremely 
fertile  and  thickly  inhabited.  There  are  here  several  large  towns. 
Tabra,  on  both  sidea  of  the  river,  about  80  miles  above  its  mouth, 
has  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  Koolfu,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
river,  a  central  point  of  inland  trade,  about  15,000  inhabitants; 
Riyadawa,  about  7000  inhabitants ;  Womba,  about  11,000  inhabitants ; 
and  Guari,  a  large  and  well  fortified  place,  is  the  seat  of  a  negro 
chief,  who  has  made  himself  independent  of  Houssa.  The  capital  of 
Nyfi  is  the  town  of  Nyfi,  which  is  known  over  all  Western  Africa  for 
the  excellent  cotton-cloth  made  there.  In  Nyfi  is  the  town  of  Babba, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  on  a  gentle  slope.  It  is  the  empo- 
rium of  all  the  surrounding  countries  to  a  great  distance,  and  several 
articles  are  brought  to  this  place  from  Tripoli  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  oontains  a  population  exceeding  40,000,  and  has  manufaotutes  of 
saddles  and  bridles  made  of  red  and  yellow  leather,  doth,  shoes,  boots, 
and  sandals.  Opposite  the  town,  and  near  the  western  banks  of  the 
Quorra,  lies  the  island  of  Zag<5zhi,  which  i»  15  miles  long  and  8  miles 
in  breadth,  and  being  low  is  partly  inundated  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  sailon  and  fishermen,  and  partly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  country  cloth,  which  is  of  excdlent  quality. 
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There  are  seTenl  oUier  branches  of  useful  manolMtarea.  Fanda,  the 
capital  of  the  hbgdom  of  Fuada,  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Shaiy;  it  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some 
manufactuns  of  ootfeon  doth. 

In  the  central  districts  of  this  region  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  countries  of  Zegaeg,  Kano,  Kashna,  and  Houasa  proper.  Zegzeg 
apparently  extends  between  8"  and  11"  £.  long.,  9"  and  12°  N.  lat. 
In  this  country  is  the  town  of  Kuttup,  near  9*  40^  N.  lat,  which 
comprises  nearly  500  small  villages,  almost  adjoining  each  other, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain.  A  con- 
siderable traffic  is  carried  on  here  in  slaves  and  bullocks.  Eggebee  (near 
9"  £.  long.,  10*"  50'  N.  lat.)  is  a  very  lai^  and  extremely  neat  town, 
surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  situated  m  the  centra  of  a  fine  and 
highly  cultivated  plain.  Zaria,  or  Zegacg,  the  capita}  of  this  country, 
is  inclosed  by  good  waHs,  and  contains  a  population  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  swamps, 
corn-fields,  and  green  plots.  Rice  of  the  finest  quality  ia  raised  in  the 
neighbouriiood,  and  sent  to  distant  countries.  Nortli  of  Zegseg  is 
Kaoo.  Among  the  most  remarkable  places  is  Baebaegie  (ll**  84' 
N.  lat,  9°  13'  £.  long.)»  which  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  lai^  plain, 
and  contains  about  20,000  or  25,000  inhabitants,  who  are  all  engaged 
in  trade.  East  of  it  is  the  town  of  Girkwa,  a  large  place ;  and  nor^- 
west  of  Girkwa  is  Kauo,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and,  as  it  appears, 
the  most  commercial  town  of  Centiid  Africa.  It  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  slaves.  During  the  dry 
months  this  place  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  travellers  from  all  parta 
of  Africa,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  from  Sennaar  and  Aabantee-  The  city  is  of  an  irregular  oval 
shape,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  day  waU 
30  feet  high,  with  a  dry  ditch  in  the  inside,  and  another  on  the  out- 
side. Kano  is  both  a  commercial  and  a  manufacturing  town,  and  the 
division  of  labour  is  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  Within  the 
walls  of  the  dty  is  a  separate  district  or  village  for  blind  people,  who 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government 

In  the  countiy  of  Kashna  are  the  large  towns  of  Jaza,  Ratah,  and 
Kutri,  but  the  largest  ia  the  capital,  also  called  Kashna,  which  is  an 
important  commercial  town. 

In  Houssa  proper,  which  lies  west  of  Kashna,  is  the  lai^e  town  of 
Zirmie,  and  the  capital,  Sackatoo,  or  Sockatoo,  which  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Zirmie,  which  runs  south-west,  and  is  said  to  join 
the  Qaorra.  Sackatoo  was  built  about  the  year  1805,  by  Danfodio^ 
the  Fellitah  conqueror.  The  houses  are  lai<l  out  in  regular  well-built 
streets,  and  come  close  up  to  the  walls.  The  walls  are  between  20 
and  30  feet  high,  and  have  twelve  gates,  which  are  regularly  closed  at 
sun-set  The  inhabitHnts  are  principally  Fell^tahs,  and  possess 
numerous  slaves,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  cotton  stuffs,  and  in  tanning  and  iron-woik.  The 
commerce  of  Sockatoo  is  important 

IV.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  Central  Sddan  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  or  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  it  [BoRNOU.]  It  contains  many  towns,  some  of  which  are  veiy 
populous.  The  capital,  Kouka,  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
banks  of  Lake  Tchad.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sheik,  and  may  have 
a  population  exceeding  10,000.  The  walls  are  well  built  of  day»  and 
the  whole  space  inclosed  by  them  is  occupied  with  houses,  but  the 
extensive  market  iu  the  centre  and  some  other  open  places  take  up 
about  one-fourth  of  the  area.  Angomou,  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous place  in  Bomou,  is  likewise  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Tchad.  It 
contains  above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  straggling  place  without 
walls.  It  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  country,  where  the 
caravans  arriving  from  Fezzan  or  from  Kano  dispose  of  their  goods. 
A  few  miles  W.  from  Angomou  is  New  Bimie,  the  residence  of  the 
sultan,  which  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Farther  south  are 
the  towns  of  Dugoa,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  and  Aff>«gay,  with  20,000 
inhabitants.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Shary  is  Loggan,  where  much 
cotton-doth  is  made  and  dyed.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Yeou  are 
the  towns  of  Kabshari,  Kukabonee,  Bedeekarfi,  and  Kat^um.  Burwha, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yeou,  and  not  far  from  Lake  Tchad, 
is  a  well-fortified  place,  with  about  5000  inhabitants. 

South  of  Bomou  is  the  kingdom  of  Mandara,  which  extends  from 
10**  30'  to  9**  30'  N.  kt  Steep  and  rather  high  ridges  inclose  wide 
and  open  valleys,  which  are  abundantly  watered,  and  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is  rich  in  natural  productions, 
well  cultivated,  and  densdy  peopled.  The  inhabitants  are  exclusively 
negroes,  and  are  governed  by  a  sovereign  of  their  own  race.  The 
valleys  of  Mandara  contain  some  considerable  towns.  Below  contains 
at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  and  Mora,  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  is  ft 
strongly-fortified  place,  but  of  less  extent 

Eastern  S^dan  extends  from  17"  to  25°  E.  long.  According  'to 
information  furnished  to  European  travellers  by  natives  of  Africa, 
who  visited  this  district,  it  is  divided  into  three  countries  or  states. 
Kanem  is  contiguous  to  ^e  eastern  banks  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  south 
of  it  lies  Begharmi 

As  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Sddan  has  been  seen  by 
Europeans,  it  would  be  premature  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  this  part  of  Africa.  But  if  we  may  judU;e  from 
what  we  know  of  it,  we  must  pronounce  it  superior  to  any  other  part 
iu  fertility,  cultivation,  and  populution. 


(Park;  Catlli^;  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Ondney;  Richard  and 
John  Lander;  Ldxd  and  Oldfield.) 

SOOLIMANA,  a  country  situated  among  the  sonrces  of  the  rivers 
which  enter  the  sea  at  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  Sierra  Leone. 
This  territory  extends  between  9""  20'  and  10"*  28'  W.  long.,  and  mostly 
south  of  10°  N.  lat,  being  about  60  miles  in  breadth  from  north,  to 
south,  and  reaching  from  the  present  site  of  Falaba  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Joliba  or  Niger.  This  is  the  native  country  of  the  Soolimas ; 
but  they  now  chiefly  occupy  a  strip  of  land  in  the  adjoining  Kooranko 
territory,  which  is  boiinded  S.  by  the  river  Rokelle,  N.  by  Foota  ' 
Jallon,  W.  by  Limba  and  Tamisso,  and  E.  by  Kooranko  proper  and 
Soolimana,  which  latter  is  now  used  merely  as  a  farming-ground,  and 
only  as  a  temporary  residence. 

The  Soolima  country  is  diversified  with  hills,  vales,  and  meadows, 
belted  with  strips  of  wood,  and  decorated  with  clamps  of  trees  of  the 
densest  foliage.  The  hills  are  composed  of  a  light  whitish  granite. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  re^aires  very 
little  labour  to  prepare  it  for  the  send.  After  sowing,  which  is  generally 
before  the  15th  of  June,  the  Soolima  leaves  his  farm  in  Soolimana, 
until  October,  to  the  care  of  his  wives,  who  clear  the  crop  of  weeds  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  In  October  the  husband  returns  from 
Kooranko,  and  both  sexes  labour  together  in  getting  in  the  harvest 
Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  culture.  Yams  and  ground-nuts,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  and  orangea  are  the  prindpal  fruits.  The  Soolimas  have 
numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  and  they  also  rear  sheep,  goats,  and  small 
poultry.  The  wild  animals  are  numeronn,  especially  dephanta, 
buffaloes,  a  species  of  antelope,  monke3rB,  leopards,  and  woN«8. 

All  the  prindpal  towns  of  the  Soolimss  are  in  Kooranko.  Theee 
are  Falaba,  the  capital,  Sangouia,  Semba,  Moasaiah,  and  Konkodoo- 
gore,  containing  in  all  about  25,000  souls,  of  which  Falaba  has  about 
6000.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Fala-Ba,  or  river  Fala,  on  which 
it  stands,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  a  mile  in  breadth, 
although  dosely  built  for  an  African  town.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  thick  stockade  of  hard  wood,  and  by.  a  ditch  20  feet  deep  by  as 
many  broad.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  containing  about  4000  circular 
houses  or  huts,  which  though  built  of  clay  and  covered  with  conicsl 
roofs  of  thatch,  are  extremely  neat,  clean,  and  in  many  cases  elegant. 
The  palaver  or  court-house  stands  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  towardh 
the  south  end  of  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  a  large  open 
piece  of  ground  is  left  vacant  for  the  purposes  of  exercise,  of  receiving 
strangers,  and  of  holding  grand  palavers. 

The  Soolimas  are  partly  heathen,  partly  Mohammedan  ;  their 
stature  ranges  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  8  inches.  They  are  well 
formed  and  muscular.  In  battle  they  use  the  spear,  muAket,  slinsr, 
and  bow.  They  exercise  the  most  open  hospitality  to  the  strangers 
who  visit  them  as  tradersL  The  trade  of  the  country,  which  is  mono- 
polised by  the  king,  ia  chiefly  with  the  Sangaras  and  the  Mandin^oes. 
The  former  bring  horses  and  gold,  for  which  they  receive  a  share  of 
the  goods—doth,  powder,  flints,  beads,  &a — brought  from  the  const 
by  the  Mandingoes,  who  in  their  turn  receiTo  daves  and  other  spoils 
of  war,  with  a  little  vrorf. 

Except  sowing  and  reaping,  the  principal  cares  of  husbandly  are 
left  to  the  ftoiales,  while  the  men  look  after  the  dairy  and  milk  the 
cows.  The  women  build  houses  and  plaster  walls,  act  as  barbers  and 
surgeons,  &a,  while  the  men  employ  themselves  in  sewing,  and  often 
in  washing  clothes.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mandingoes.  Murder  is  the  only  crime  punished  with  death ;  tot 
dl  other  crimes,  fines,  stripes,  or  slavery  are  the  punishments.  Death 
is  inflicted  by  strangling.  The  mode  of  trial  appban  not  unlike  trid 
by  jury. 

SOOLOO  ARCHIPELAGO  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  island  of  Borneo.  It  oonsists  of  two  chains  of 
islands,  which  He  nearly  parallel,  and,  together  with  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines,  inclose  a  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  usually  dalled  the 
Sooloo  Sea,  sometimes  the  Mindoro  Sea,  fix>m  the  isle  of  Mindoro« 
which  lies  north  of  it  The  southern  chain  of  idands,  which  is  pro 
perly  called  the  Sooho  Islands,  begins  on  the  west,  opposite  to  th« 
peninsula  of  Unsung  in  Borneo,  near  5**  N.  lat,  119*  80'  E.  long.^ 
and  extends  east-north-east  to  fi"*  50'  N.  lat,  1S2"  80'  E  lotig.,  where 
it  is  separated  from  the  south-western  part  of  the  island  of  Miodanao 
by  the  strait  of  Basilan.  The  northern  chain,  which  is  called  the 
Palawan  Itlanda,  begius  on  the  south  near  7*  N.  lat,  116*  30'  E  long., 
oppodte  Sampanmanjo  Point  in  Borneo;  and  its  southern  portion, 
which  is  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  of  Balabac,  lies  nearly  south  and 
north,  but  the  remainder  lies  south-west  and  north-east  It  terminatee 
with  the  island  of  Busvagon  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mindoro  Strait^ 
near  12*  20'  N.  lat,  120*  30'  £.  long.  Large  yessels  enter  and  leave 
the  Sooloo  Sea  by  the  struts  of  Basilan,  Bialabac,  and  Mindofo.  The 
group  of  islands  between  the  idand  of  Palawan  and  the  Apo  bank  ia 
Mindoro  Strait,  is  called  Caiamiane$,  Between  I^ilawttr  and  Panay, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  group  of  the  Oayos  Islands,  South  of 
these  is  Uie  Caga/ifanes  grovp,  and  in  the  south  part  of  the  Sooloo  Sea, 
near  the  northern  coast  of  Borneo,  lies  the  litile  group  of  the  Cagaj^an 
Sooloo, 

Though  there  are  volcanoes  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sooloo  Arehipdagoy 

it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  numeroas  idands  that  compose 

these  groups  are  of  volcanic  origin.    The  larger  islands  of  the  chain 

\  are  of  moderate  height^  but  the  mountains  on  the  island  of  Palawao 
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attain  a  oonaiderable  elevation.  Some  of  them  are  covered  to  the 
very  sammits  with  lofty  trees,  and  othen  with  lioh  paatnrage,  here 
and  there  intersected  by  cultivated  gromids,  whilst  others  again 
exhibit  cultivation  to  the  highest  pointi  divermfied  only  by  groves  of 
fruit-trees.  Along  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  are  level  grounds  two  or 
three  miles  wide,  which  are  partly  swampy,  but  mostly  cultivated  or 
planted  with  fruit-trees. 

The  wet  season  lasts  from  May  to  September,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  south-western  monsoon,  and  tiie  dry  season  lasts  from  October 
to  April  But  showers  frequently  occur  during  the  dry  season,  and 
the  rains  of  the  other  season  are  much  more  interrupted  and  irregular 
than  in  Hindustan.  The  heat  is  considerable,  but  not  oppressive, 
being  mostly  tempered  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  In  summer  it 
varies  between  76"  and  87^  The  thermometer  however  falls  to  75" 
only  early  in  the  mornings.  The  interior  mountainous  districts  have 
a  much  lower  temperature. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  generally  rich,  and  the  crops  are  abundant. 
The  produce  of  rice,  of  which  eight  species  are  cultivated,  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Uie  ixmabitants,  who  are  compara- 
tively very  numerous.  Bice  is  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  which  is  (or  was)  subject  to  the 
Sultan  of  Sooloo.    Two  kinds  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  Chinese 

fDtato,  some  wheati  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  radishes,  &a  are  grown, 
ruit  is  extremely  plentiful  and  of  a  delicious  flavour ;  the  chief  kinds 
are  mangoes,  oranges,  mangustan,  durian,  jack,  champak%  plantains, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  fruits  unknown  in  Europe.  Sago-trees 
are  numerous.  Pepper,  formerly  cultivated  with  success,  is  grown 
only  for  home  consumption.  .  The  cinnamon  is  particularly  fine.  The 
cacao-tree  grows  all  over  the  island  of  Sooloo,  and  yields  the  common 
beverage  of  all  classes.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown. 
The  plant  from  which  the  Hanila  white  rope  is  made  and  the  gamuty 
are  plentiful,  and  also  a  species  of  hemp  and  flax,  of  which  t^e 
inhabitants  manufacture  their  fishing-lines.  Turmeric  and  ginger 
grow  to  perfection. 

The  forests  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  islands 
yield  excellent  timber,  including  teak,  mahogany,  ebony,  &c  Many 
of  the  useful  trees  which  grow  in  this  archipelago  are  not  yet  known 
to  botanists.  The  camphor  bams  collected  in  these  woods  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Sumatra,  and  sells  well  in  Japan  and  China. 
Sapan-wood,  ^  red-wood,  and  various  dyeing  woods  are  exported  to 
Amoy  in  China.  The  ssndal-wood  and  the  dove  and  nutmeg-trees 
are  said  to  exist  here,  and  the  bread-fruit  and  laka  trees  are  abundant. 

Buffidoes  are  not  numerous ;  but  Sooloo  black  cattle  abound,  and 
they  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  even  for  the  saddle.  The 
horses  are  of  good  breed  and  hardy.  Hogs  are  not  rare,  though  the 
inhabitants,  being  Mohammedans,  do  not  eat  them :  they  are  con- 
sumed by  the  Chinesa  Wild  hogs  are  abundant.  There  are  goats, 
some  witii  spotted  skins,  and  some  beautiful  small  antelopes.  The 
Sooloo  Islands  are  the  most  eastern  countir  in  which  the  elephant  is 
found :  it  was  introduced  from  Borneo.  The  swallow  which  makes 
the  edible  bizd's-nest  is  common  in  most  of  the  iiilaTy^ln, 

The  seas  are  abunduitly  stocked  with  fi^  The  most  important 
productions  of  the  sea  are  the  sea-slugs,  which  under  the  name  of 
tripang  are  sent  to  China,  and  the  prawns  and  shrimps,  which,  after 
being  pounded  in  a  mortar  into  a  soft  mass,  are  an  important  article  of 
commerce  all  over  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  countries  beyond 
the  Granges,  under  the  name  of  blachang.  Sea-weed  is  exported  to 
ChiniL  In  several  places  pearls  are  found,  which  also  go  to  China.  A 
little  gold  has  been  found.  Common  salt  is  not  used,  but  a  salt  made 
from  burnt  sea-weed  is  in  general  use. 

The  Sooloo  chain  consists  of  three  groups,  those  of  Basilan  on  the 
north-east,  Sooloo  in  the  middle,  and  Tawi-Tawi  on  the  south-west. 
The  first-mentioned  group  is  composed  of  the  large  island  of  Basilan 
and  several  smaller  ones.  BoiUan  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  the 
average  width  may  be  12  miles.  The  centre  is  hilly,  but  the  sea- 
coast  low  and  woody.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  sends  much  rice  to 
Sooloo.  It  exports  birds'-nests,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-Bhell,  and  a 
few  pearls ;  cowries  are  abundant.  The  principal  ports  are  Maloza  on 
the  south-west  side  and  Oubawang  on  the  north-east  coast. 

The  Sooloo  group  consists  of  the  larger  island  of  that  name  and  of 
several  small  islands.  Sooloo  is  about  40  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide 
on  an  average.  The  surface  presents  two  hilly  tracts,  separated  by  a 
low  and  level  plain.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  60,000 
to  200,000.  There  are  many  small  towns  on  the  coast  The  largest 
is  Sooloo,  Soung^  or  Soog,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
with  a  permanent  population  of  6800,  among  whom  are  800  Chinese. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sooloo  are  said  to  be  of  Arabic  descents 
The  coast  population  is  of  Malayan  race  and  Mohammedans;  but  in 
the  interior  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  idolatrous  Dyaks.  More 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  always  engaged  in  trading  voyages, 
in  the  pearl  and  tripang  fisheries,  and  the  coUecting  of  birds'-nests. 
On  the  north  coast  is  Bolud,  with  6000  inhabitants,  and  on  the  south 
ooast  Parang,  with  8000  inhabitants.  All  the  products  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  articles  of  export,'  are  shipped  from  these  towns. 
The  larger  of  the  other  islands  belonging  to  this  group  an  Pangvh 
taran,  Tt^pfd,  and  Sihati,  or  Siasti,  lying  north-west  and  west  of 
Sooloo. 

Tawi-Tawi,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide^    In  the  centre 


are  some  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  two  lakes.    One  of  the 
lakes,  called  Jhinffon,  is  united  to  the  sea  by  a  channel  which    ia 
from  five  to  seven  fathoms  deep,  but  has  a  bar,  on  which  there 
are  only  a  £athom  and  three  quarters  at  low-water,  and  about  four 
fathoms  at  spring-tides.    The  lake  itself  is  about  eight  fathoms  d€«p 
and  is  fresh  at  low-water.    It  is  an  excellent  harbour  for  vessels  which 
can  pass  the  bar.    The  island  is  thinly  inhabited.    It  exports  tepoy, 
tripang,  birds'-nests,  and  many  valuable  pearls,  but  does  not  produce 
rice  enough  for  the  consumption.    The  principal  town  is  Dvmgon^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ue.    The  chain  of  small  islands  which  extends 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Tawi-Tawi  consists  of  low  islets,  with 
numerous  shoals  between  them.    The  channels  that  divide  them  ate 
from  six  to  eight  fathoms  deep,  extremely  intricate,  and  so  narrow 
that  the  Chinese,  junks  in  some  places  require  to  be  pushed  on  with 
poles.    The  moat  valuable  pearl  fishery  is  in  these  straits,  which  axe 
accessible  at  aU  seasons,  and  firii  is  very  plentiful  and  of  large  nice. 
North  of  Tawi-Tawi  is  the  Takavo  Bank,  which  consists  of  ooral  rocks 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  and  is  in  some  places  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  trees.    It  has  no  fresh  water,  but  the  pearl  fishery  is  very 
valuable. 

Between  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Borneo  and  the  laige  island 
of  Palawan  are  several  smaller  islands,  and  the  three  icSianda  of 
Banquey,  Balambangan,  and  Balabao,  which  are  of  some  extent.  They 
are  thinly  inhabited,  and  overrun  with  jungle  and  timber-trees.  They 
produce  chiefly  wax,  tripang,  and  tortoises.  Balambangan,  together 
with  the  north-eastern  part  of  Borneo,  was  ceded  to  the  British  by 
the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  a  settlement  was  established  there  in  17C^ 
But  the  British  were  expelled  in  1778  by  the  Soolooe,  who,  finding 
the  garrison  weak  and  sickly,  and  off  their  guard,  murdered  them  and 
set  fire  to  the  settlement.  In  1808  the  settlement  was  re-established, 
but  again  abandoned  in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  itb 

The  large  island  of  Palawan,  or  Palwan,  is  more  than  275  miles 
long,  and  on  an  average  82  miles  wide.  A  continuous  range  of  bills 
runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  island.  But  along  the  eastern  shores 
a  low  and  generally  level  countiy  extends  from  10  to  20  miles  inland. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  island  has  been  long  subject  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  is  called  Paraguti,  It  forms  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Calamianes,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  Philippines.  The 
low  country  south  of  10*  20'  N.  lat  is  tolerably  well  peopled,  and 
subject  to  toe  sultan  of  Sooloo,  but  the  hilly  and  mountainous  r^on 
is  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  Papuaai, 
and  are  continually  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The 
productions  of  the  low  lands  and  the  adjacent  seas  are  canes,  cowries, 
wax,  tortoises,  tripang^  and  gum  copaL  •  Rice  is  also  exported.  The 
principal  town  is  Babuyan,  which  is  fortified,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  2000. 

The  islands  north  of  Palawan,  namely,  linaeapan,  the  Calamianes, 
and  Coron,  form  politically  a  portion  of  the  Philippines.  Besides  the 
islands  hitherto  noticed,  the  sway  of  the  sultan  of  Sooloo  extended 
until  recently  over  a  large  portion  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Borneo, 
as  far  south  as  Kaniungan  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Macassar  Strai^ 
and  over  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  [Bobitbo.]  Each 
Sooloo  chief  is  sovereign  in  the  country  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
his  authority  depends  on  the  number  of  his  followers,  or  rather 
slaves,  called  ambas,  who  are  his  soldiers.  The  sultan  was  aided  by 
a  privy  council  called  '  Ruma  Bechara,'  the  members  of  which  were 
styled  Datu.  He  derived  all  his  revenues  from  his  own  estates,  as 
no  taxes  are  paid  by  the  noblemen  or  their  subjects,  and  the  only 
revenue,  consisting  of  the  customs  on  goods  imported,  is  shared 
between  the  kmg  and  his  council  The  petty  chiefs  of  the  more 
remote  islands  and  those  on  the  ooast  of  Borneo,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  sultan,  in  order  that  they  might  be  protected  fh>m 
the  piracy  of  his  subjects,  or  share  the  advantages  arising  from  snch 
predatory  expeditions. 

The  fleets  of  piratical  junks  and  prahus,  or  prows,  belonging  to 
the  Sooloo  sultan  and  his  barbarous  dependent  chiefs,  were  for 
centuries  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  seas.  The  Spaniards  ever 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  in  1566,  have  been  at  war  with 
these  peopla  In  1646  they  seized  the  Island  of  Sooloo  (which  has 
been  always  the  central  nest  of  the  atrodous  gang),  and  gave  it  up 
to  the  sultan  on  condition  of  his  paying  tribute,  but  reserving  the 
sovereignty  and  protectorship  to  her  Catholic  majesty.  The  atrocities 
recently  committed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  induced  the 
Marquis  de  Solans,  governor  of  the  Philippines,  to  proceed  to  the 
csipitial  of  Sooloo  in  December  1850  to  demand  redress.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  friendly  warnings,  the  sultan  ordered  the  batteries  of 
the  forts  to  fire  upon  the  Spanii^  vessels,  which  formed  the  governor's 
escort  The  Spaniards  withdrew,  collected  a  force  at  Siamboangan, 
in  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  on  the  28th  of  February,  1851,  the 
governor-general  opened  fire  with  a  small  squadron  on  the  forts  and 
batteries  of  the  town,  while  8500  men,  with  20  field  pieces,  were 
landed  from  transports  to  attack  the  place.  After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance the  forts,  which  were  defended  by  double  rows  of  stockades 
filled  between  with  coral  reef,  were  taken  and  burnt.  The  Spaniards 
took  out  of  these  forts  148  pieces  of  artlUeiy  of  "Rngliiyh  manufacture^ 
which  these  piratical  hordes  had  got  from  the  TZngliA  settlement, 
which  they  murdered  in  1773.    This  important  victory  has  completely 
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destroyed  the  power^f  the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  defence  and  injury  which  it  cost  his  ancestors  nearly  a 
century  to  acquire.  We  know  not  whether  the  Spanish  government 
have  annexed  the  Sooloo  Islands  to  their  possessions  in  the  East. 

The  Sooloos  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  most  of  the  chiefs  speak 
the  Malay  language.  But  the  indigenous  language  is  the  Bisayan, 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  words  that  are  used  in  the  language 
of  Sumatra.  Many  of  the  chiefs  speak  the  Spanish  language,  and 
some  the  Chinese  fluently.  The  Sooloos  have  made  considerable 
progreea  in  civilisation  in  the  last  two  centuries.  Many  Chinese  are 
settled  in  the  islands,  and  great  numbers  of  Christian  slaves  who 
were  kidnapped  from  the  Philippines.  The  people  profess  Moham- 
medanism, but  they  know  little  of  their  faith,  and  observe  its  religious 
rites  still  less. 

Besides  the  Christian  slaves,  there  are  two  classes  of  men,  the 
'  BajowB '  and  the  Lanuns.  The  Bajows  inhabit  the  small  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  fish  for  pearls,  tripang,  and  sea-weed.  They  speak 
the  same  language  as  the  Sooloos,  and  are  Mohammedans.  Though 
free,  they  are  much  oppressed  by  the  datus  and  other  chiefs.  The 
Lanuns  are,  without  exception,  the  greatest  pirates  on  the  globe.  Their 
depredations  are  conducted  in  large  fleets  of  prows  in  the  Straits  of 
Macassar,  among  the  Moluccas,  but  more  particularly  among  the 
Bisayas,  or  souUxem  Philippines.  The  whole  produce  of  their  enter- 
prises previous  to  the  late  Spanish  expedition  was  sold  at  Sooloo, 
which  was  their  grand  entrepdt.  But  they  have  stations  on  most  of 
the  other  islands.  They  paid  the  sultan  25  per  cent,  on  their  captures; 
and  were  bound  to  respect  the  Sooloo  flag,  and  commit  no  depreda- 
tions on  vessels  at  anchor  in  Soog  roadstead.  The  chieft  advanced 
them  guns  and  powder,  for  which  they  were  paid  by  a  stipulated 
number  of  slaves. 

l^e  manufacturing  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  limited ;  but 
a  large  number  of  prows  is  built.  Cotton-cloths  of  very  fine  texture 
and  tartan-striped  are  woven,  and  some  of  them  are  exported.  Sugar, 
indigo,  saltpetre,  and  chocolate  are  only  made  for  home  consumption. 
There  are  cutlers  who  make  'oreeees'  or  daggers,  and  some  goldsmiths 
who  make  jewellery. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sooloo  Island!  would  be  very  considerable  if 
it  were  not  oontinuidly  interrupted  by  the  pirates.  At  present  it  is 
limited  to  tiie  produce  of  the  country,  which  chiefly  goes  to  China. 
It  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  from  the  harbours  of  Amoy  and  Pactow. 
Their  junks  import  furniture,  particularly  chests,  brass  utensils  and 
wire,  iron  unwrought  and  iron  pans,  raw  silk,  nankeens,  linen,  a 
great  quantity  of  porcelain  and  crockery,  some  piece-goods  of  flowered 
silk,  cutlery,  sugarH»ndy,  tea,  and  some  smaller  articles.  They  take 
in  return  pearl-shells,  betel-nuts,  tripang,  wax,  sugar,  sea-weed, 
birds'-neets,  shark  fins,  camphor,  tortoise-shells,  pearls,  ebony,  sapan- 
wood,  dove-bark,  cinnamon,  cowries,  pepper,  and  sago.  British  vessels 
from  Singapore  sometimes  visit  the  Sooloo  Islands.  Their  cargo 
consists  mostly  of  opium,  cotton  goods,  chintzes,  Swedish  iron  and 
steel,  large  spike  nails  for  prow  building,  and  some  hardware.  They 
receive  in  return  the  various  products  of  the  country,  which  they 
take  to  Canton,  and  thence  return  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  other 
Chinese  articles. 

SOONERGONG.    [Daooa.] 

SOORY.      [BiBBHUM,] 

SOPHIA,  a  city  in  Bulgaria  in  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the 
route  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  about  midway  between  Nissa 
and  PhUippopoli,  near  the  point  indicated  by  42**  87'  N.  lat.,  22°  27' 
E.  long.,  in  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  high  ramifications  of  the  Balkan, 
and  traversed  by  the  Isca,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube,  and  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Christians.  It  is  a 
large  place,  and  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from  a  distance,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  dirty,  and  lined  by  high  mud  walls,  which 
here  and  there  inclose  good  houses,  but  in  general  the  houses  are  poorly 
built.  It  has  a  great  number  of  mosques  and  Christian  churches, 
which  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the  city ;  there  are  also  a  large 
and  well-frequented  bazaar,  public  baths  (which  are  supplied  from  a 
hot-spring),  and  khans.  The  chief  industrial  products  are — knitted- 
stockings,  for  which  Sophia  is  celebrated,  broad-cloth,  some  silk-stufb, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  Sophia  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  pasha 
and  capital  of  an  eyalet  oi  the  same  name,  but  the  eyalet  is  now  named 
from  its  capital,  Nissa,  called  by  the  Turks  Nish.  It  gives  title  to  a 
Greek  archbifdiop  and  to  a  Catholic  bishop.  There  are  hot-springs  in 
the  environs.  Sophia  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce.  It  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Justinian  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardica, 
The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  of  the  churoh  fotmded  by 
Justinian.  Sardica  is  famous  for  the  council  held  in  it  aj>.  347,  which 
confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Pope  acquitting  St.  Athanasius  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  at  the  council  of  Antioch.  The  council 
of  Sardica  also  passed  twenty  canons,  one  of  which  permits  a  bishop 
condemned  by  a  provincial  council  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  Arian 
bishops,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty,  withdrew  from  the  council  of 
Sardica  to  the  town  of  Philippopolis,  and  held  what  they  called  the 
council  of  Sardica,  in  which  they  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  Osius,  St.  Athanasius,  and  the  Pope.  {Frontier 
Lands  of  the  Christian  and  Twrh;  L'Art  de  Virijier  les  jDaUf.) 

SORA.    [Lavobo,  Tbrba  dl] 

SOREL.    [Canada.] 
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SORIA    [Castilla  la  Yieja.] 

SOROCABA.    [Bbazil.] 

SORRENTO.    [Naples,  Province  of.]  -    -  ., 

SORSO.    [Sabdeona.]  m  !       .  '  '^  i 

SOSPELLO.    [Nice.] 

SOUILLAC.    [Lot.] 

SOULTZ  and  SOULTZ-SUR-FORftT.    [Rhin,  Bas.1 

SOUSTONS.    [Landbs.] 

SOULAINES.    [AUBE.] 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  is  a  British  oolonv,  established  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Australia,  and  extending  between  182'*  and  141* 
£.  long.,  from  the  coast,  to  the  parallel  of  26*"  S.  lat.,  whidi  constitutes 
its  northern  boundary.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  or  Port  Philip ;  &  by  the  Southern  Ocean ; 
and  W.  by  the  tmoccupied  territory  which  separates  it  from  the  colony 
of  Western  Australia.  It  has  a  coast  line  extending  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west  about  1500  miles.  Within  its  boundary  are 
contained  two  large  bavs,  Spencer  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  course  and  basin  of  the  river  Murray. 
Kangaroo  Island,  which  lies  before  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Vincent,  is  also  annexed  to  it.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
300,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  20,000,000  acres,  of  which  the  greater 
proportion  is  waste  land.  The  population  in  1840  was  14,61 0 ;  in  1846 
it  was  22,890 ;  in  1858  it  was  70,000,  exclusive  of  about  8700  natives. 

The  western  portion  of  the  territories  is  a  mere  waste.  Near  the 
western  boundary-line,  and  as  far  east  as  Streaky  Bay,  the  country 
along  the  sea  coast  is  low  and  barren,  without  trees  or  high  bushes, 
but  covered  with  terub.  It  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  grass,  and 
also  of  water,  except  during  the  rains  and  a  few  days  after  they  have 
ceased.  South  from  Streaky  Bay,  the  shore  is  skirted  b^  low  sand 
hummocks.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pemnsula  Iving 
west  of  Spencer  Gulf,  especially  east  of  Coffin's  Bay,  there  are  hills  which 
attain  an  elevation  of  between  600  and  800  feet ;  they  consist  of  sand- 
stone, and  are  covered  with  wood.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  is 
low  and  barren,  but  interspersed  with  salt-lakei.  Between  Streaky 
Bay  and  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf  lies  a  mountainous  tract,  exhibiting 
a  succession  of  lofty  rugged  ranges,  ruiming  from  east  to  west,  but 
turning  north-west  at  tiieir  western  extremity.  They  are  oslled 
GawlePs  Range,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  but  decrease  as  they  advance  farther  east  These  ranges 
have  a  barren  appearance,  but  are  overgrown  with  prickly  grass. 
There  are  no  rivulets  or  springs,  but  between  the  hills  are  small  salt- 
water lakes,  with  salsolaoeous  plants  growing  round  their  mai^gins; 
fresh  water  is  only  found  after  tiie  rains  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  In 
the  country  north  from  the  Gkwler  range  are  extensive  tracts  of  good 
pasture  land,  interspersed  with  fresh-water  lakes. 

The  country  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  Spencer  Bay  is  of  a 
much  better  description.  It  contains  Port  Lincoln,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  best  harbour  in  the  colony.  The  harbour  is  protected  at 
its  mouth  by  Boston  Island,  and  consists  of  three  basins— Spalding 
Cove,  Port  Lincoln,  and  Boston  Bay,  in  each  of  which  there  is  not  less 
than  10  or  12  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand ;  they  are 
capable  of  holding  the  navies  of  all  Europe.  Round  these  extensive 
sheets  of  water  are  many  large  tracts  well  wooded,  and  others  grassy 
with  single  trees  dispersed  over  them.  The  peninsula  south  of  Port 
Lincoln  is  hilly,  but  well  wooded,  and  has  much  good  pasture  ground, 
as  has  also  the  country  north  of  it  to  the  distance  of  10  or  12  miles ; 
but  farther  north  the  hiUs  disappear  and  are  followed  by  a  low  tract 
which  extends  along  the  shore,  and  is  densely  wooded  with  brush, 
among  which  are  scattered  a  few  small  patches  of  grass.  Water  is 
only  found  near  a  few  rocky  elevations.  At  the  back  of  this  low  and 
rather  narrow  tract  is  a  moderately-elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  is 
broken,  by  deep  gorges,  into  portions  resembling  hills.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  red  loam,  greatiy  mixed  with  stones,  and  presents  only  here  and 
there  a  littie  grass,  with  patches  of  scrubby  bushes,  and  a  few  small 
pines.    No  water  has  been  discovered. 

The  table-land  just  mentioned  is  continued  northwaxd  from  the 
head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  where  a  rather  narrow  low  tract  separates  it 
from  Flinder^s  range.  This  tract  is  quite  levd,  and  has  a  sandy  soil 
almost  without  vegetation.  It  is  intersected  by  a  watercourse,  which 
comes  down  to  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf  from  Lake  Torrens,  a  «dt- 
water  lake  extending  northward,  and  spreading  towards  the  west, 
with  a  breadth,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  of  14  or  15  miles. 
Flinder's  range  constitutes  the  western  borders  of  a  mountainous 
tract  of  considerable  extent.  It  occupies  in  widUi  a  space  more  than 
60  miles  from  west  to  east,  lying  east  of  Spencer  Gul£  It  may  be  said 
that  this  mountain  tract  terminates  on  the  south  of  the  banks  of 
Broughton  River,  in  88**  30'  S.  lat,  where  a  higher  summit.  Mount 
Bryan,  occurs,  with  an  elevation  of  8012  feet.  From  these  parts  it 
extends  nearly  due  north,  with  a  small  declination  to  the  east  to 
Mount  Hopeless,  in  29**  20'  S.  lat.  This  region  is  traversed  by  a  great 
number  of  ridges,  which  in  general  run  south  and  north,  but  grow 
gradually  narrower  toward  the  north;  for  in  81"  S.  lat  the  r^on  is 
only  80  miles  across,  and  it  is  still  less  towards  its  northern  termination. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  this  mountain  region  several  summits  attain 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet.  Mount  Brown,  not  £ur  from  the 
head  of  Spenoer  Gulf,  rises  8000  Uset  above  the  seik  Farther  north 
the  mountains  decrease  in  elevatioxL    Between  these  ridges  are  plains 
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of  considerable  extent.  The  higher  portions  of  the  hilla  oonnst 
invariably  of  naked  rock,  generally  sandstone.  The  lower  slopes  are 
covered  with  dense  brush,  and  the  valleys  with  low  shrubs  and  occa- 
sional small  patches  of  thin  wiry  grass.  Somo  of  the  plains  have  an 
undulating  surface,  and  then  it  is  found  that  the  higher  parts  are  quite 
destitute  of  vegetation,  whilst  the  slopes  and  valleys  are  overgrown 
with  scrub.  In  other  parts  the  plains  «re  leveli  and  some  of  them  are 
covered  with  saUolaceous  plants.  During  the  rains,  and  ft  short  time 
afterwards,  running  water  is  found  at  a  few  places  among  the  hills. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hopeless  some  good  pastoral  tracts  have 
lately  been  discovered  and  occupied.  The  northern  extremity  of  this 
mountain  r^ion  is  bounded  by  a  level  desert.  A  salt  crust  is  found 
at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  what  appear 
to  be  drift  timber  are  lying  about.  This  desert  ii  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  river  Broughton  msy  be  considered  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  barren  mountain  region.  It  rises  on  the 
declivities  of  Mount  Bryan,  and  appears  to  be  of  considerable  sise 
during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  dry  season  its  upper  course  consists 
of  extensive  reaches  of  water  connected  by  a  strongly<running  stream, 
into  which  several  chains  of  ponds  discharge  their  water  during  the 
rains.  Lower  down  the  Broughton  winds  through  some  broken  hills 
of  an  open  but  barren  description,  and  here  the  imter  is  lost  in  the 
sands;  only  winter-holes  ore  found  at  intervals.  Still  farther  down 
the  ohannel,  though  very  wide  and  deep,  is  quite  dry.  After  the  rains 
however  the  watera  come  down  to  Spencer  Gulf. 

South  of  the  Broughton  a  few  high  hills  are  found,  as  the  Baaorback 
(2900  feet  above  the  sea)  and  the  Lagoon  Hill  (2260  feet),  but  they 
soon  sink  much  lower.  The  country  between  these  h^  and  the 
shores  of  Spenoer  Qulf  presents  open  grassy  downs,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  sheep,  and  abunduitly  watered  by  ponda  With  this  pari 
is  connected  Yorke  Peninsula,  which  separates  Spencer  Gulf  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  This  peninsula  is  about  100  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  16  miles.  Its  surface  is  level,  rising  gently  towards 
the  interior ;  the  spil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  generally  wooded  in  a 
park-like  manner,  except  towards  the  eastern  shores,  where  the  woods 
are  thick  and  have  uudwwood. 

The  bast  portion  of  the  colony  is  the  ooontiy  lying  on  the  east  of 
^he  Qulf  of  St.  Vincent,  The  interior  of  this  tract  is  hilly.  The 
hills  run  in  a  series  of  distinct  ridges  called  ranges,  from  Kount  Bryan 
range  in  the  north,  to  Wakefield  range,  which  spreads  over  the  penin- 
aula,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and  fincounter  Bay.  The 
intervening  space  is  occupied  by  the  Belvidere,  Barossa,  and  Mount 
Lofty  ranges.  Mount  Lofty,  which  is  about  IS  miles  E.  from  the  city 
of  Adelaide,  rises  to  the  height  of  1200  feetb  The  several  ranges 
are  mostly  well  wooded  with  large  timbe^tree8.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  gulf  are  low  sand-downs,  on  which  only  bushes  grow.  Between 
these  downs  and  the  hills  is  an  undulating  country,  which  contains  a 
great  portion  of  land  capable  of  cultivation. 

In  this  part  the  town  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the  oolony,  Is 
situated.  [Adelaide.]  It  is  built  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
Torrens,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  hills  about  6  mUes  B.  from  the 
town.  It  can  be  called  a  river  only  in  ^e  rainy  season,  when  the 
banks  are  full,  and  it  runs  with  great  velocity.  In  the  dry  season  it 
consists  of  a  number  of  expansions  like  small  lakes,  which  are  very 
deep  and  of  oonsiderable  length,  but  rarely  more  than  30  or  40  feet 
wide.  These  pools  are  connected  with  each  other  by  shallow  places, 
in  which  the  water  is  hardly  a  foot  wide  and  an  inch  deep.  At  these 
places  sd^roely  a  current  is  perceptible  in  the  dry  season.  The  Torrens 
\u  that  season  does  not  reach  the  sea,  but  is  lost  in  what  is  called  the 
Heed-bed,  a  swampy  fiat  depression  overgrown  with  reeds,  which  is 
separated  from  the  shores  by  the  sandy  downs.  When  the  river  is 
full  the  surplus  water  finds  its  waj  to  the  sea  by  running  from  the 
Hoed'bed  to  the  Creek,  which  is  an  inlet  branching  off  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Vincent  about  12  miles  N.W.  from  Adelaide.  It  runs  about 
4  miles  eastward  and  then  12  miles  southward,  terminating  not  far 
from  the  Reed-bed.  Though  there  is  a  bank  at  the  entrance  of  the 
creek,  with  only  U  or  15  feet  of  water  over  it,  vessels  of  600  tons 
burden  can  sail  up  to  Port  Adelaide,  which  is  only  four  miles  from 
the  town,  and  has  a  good  landing-place  and  wharfs.  As  the  water  in 
the  wells  of  Adelaide  is  brackish,  that  of  the  Torrens  River  is  used 
for  all  purposes,  and  is  even  transported  to  Port  Adelaide  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people  there,  and  for  the  veasela  Besides  the  Torrens, 
the  rivers  Wakefield  and  Gawler,  and  the  united  streams  of  the  Gilbert 
and  Light,  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  north  of  AdeUide,  as  do 
on  the  south  the  Onkaparinga,  Curricalioga,  Tankalilla,  and  several 
other  streams,  most  of  which  are  partly  dried  up  during  summer. 

The  iftHTay  is  the  largest  river  in  Australia,  and  its  remotest 
tributaries  rise  in  the  Australian  Alps,  not  far  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  oontinent  [Aubtbaua.]  It  enters  South  Australia  near  W 
S.  lat,  and  flows  west  for  about  80  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns 
to  the  south,  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  the  sea,  before  entering 
which  it  expands  into  a  large  lake  called  Lake  Victoria,  or  Lake 
Alexandriufi.  This  navigable  river,  which  within  the  province  has  a 
uniform  width  of  about  800  yards,  and  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet, 
runs  in  a  level  bottom  about  4  miles  wide,  inclosed  by  grounds  from 
20  to  40  feet  higher.  Between  the  winding  course  of  the  stroam  and 
the  base  of  the  higher  grounds,  on  both  sides,  are  flats  of  greater  or 
lees  extent,  overgrown  with  reeds.    The  soil  is  of  the  richest  kind, 


being  formed  by  aa  aooamnUtton  of  vegetable  matter,  and  as  black 
ss  ebony ;  but  as  the  destruetion  of  the  reeds  requirea  much  labour, 
little  has  been  done  to  bring  it  under  cultivation.  Lake  Victoria  is 
about  80  mUes  long  and  16  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  It  has  a 
depth  of  from  86  to  above  100  feet,  and  is  united  to  Ehcounter  Bay 
by  three  shallow  channels,  the  shortest  of  which  is  four  mUes  long. 
From  the  souUiem  side  of  Lake  Victoria  branches  off  a  narrow 
channel,  which  after  two  miles  gradually  expands  into  another  lake  of 
smaller  dimenaionsi,  called  Lake  Albert.  This  lake  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  sandy  neck  of  land  and  the  Coorong.  The  whole  ooume 
of  the  Murray,  from  the  junction  of  the  Darling,  some  miles  east  of 
the  province  line,  to  the  Goolwa,  which  connects  Lake  Victoria  with 
Snoounter  Bay,  is  about  360  miles.  In  August,  September,  and 
October,  1863,  an  experimental  voyage  up  the  river  Murray  was 
accomplished  by  Captain  Oadell,  with  a  steamer,  the  Lady  Augusta, 
which  had  been  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to  this  service. 
Sir  Henry  Young,  the  governor  of  South  Australia,  accompanied  the 
party;  and  the  steamer  reached  Swan  Hill,  about  800  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Murray  for  such  a  distance 
into  the  interior,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  available  for  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  are  of  g^eat  importance  to  the  prosperity  of 
South  Australia.  Large  quantities  of  wool  can  now  be  sent  down  the 
river  from  remote  inland  districts,  and  facilities  of  communication  are 
afforded  between  the  provinces  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia. 

The  higher  country  between  the  Murray  River  and  the  ranges  which 
form  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  is  rather 
hilly  near  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  overgrown  with  light  woods ;  it 
appears  to  be  adapted  Ibr  aheep-walks.  The  whole  district  between 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  river  Murray  is  generally  computed 
to  be  one-third  part  barren,  another  third  covered  with  forest  or  sorub, 
and  the  remaining  third  available  for  tillage  or  pasture.  The  country 
between  the  Murray  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  ia 
generally  barren. 

At  the  sesrmouth  of  the  Murray  begins  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  extends  south-eastward  along  the  shores,  and  parallel  to  them 
for  more  than  100  miles.  It  is  called  Gooronf,  and  ii  separated  from 
the  open  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  covered  with  sand-downs  of 
moderate  elevation.  At  the  ba(;k  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Coorong 
ia  a  belt  of  grassy  hills  overgrown  with  casuarina,  and  divided  by 
plains  of  some  extent  with  a  good  soil ;  fresh  wate^  is  found  at  a 
depth  underground  rarely  exceeding  six  feet  At  the  back  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Coorong  is  a  succession  of  salt-swamps  and  low 
shrubby  hills.  A  low  range,  called  the  Wambat  mnge,  runs  for  20 
miles  parallel  to  the  Coorong  at  a  distance  of  about  3  miles. 

The  Oooiong  terminates  near  86''  30'  a  lat,  but  beyond  it,  in  the 
same  line,  are  a  nnmber  of  lakes,  which  are  separated  from  the  sea  by 
grassy  flats.  South  of  Cape  Bernouilli,  near  87*  Sw  lat,  the  country 
consists  of  several  ranges  of  wooded  hills,  generally  nmning  parallel 
to  the  shores,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  low  level 
grounds,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  slibject  to  inundation ;  but  the 
soil  is  excellent^  and  in  many  places  these  flats  are  dry  and  available 
for  pasturage  or  agriculture.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Cape  ia 
Guichen  Bay,  a  convenient  roadstead.  In  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
bay  the  grass  is-said  to  be  unhealthy  for  sheep  and  young  cattle. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  South  Australia  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  colony.  A  line  drawn  from  Rivoli  Bay,  nearly  due  east  to  the 
boundary-line,  divides  it  from  the  desert,  which  is  farther  north. 
Near  the  sea-shore  low  narrow  ranges  of  wooded  hills  alternate  with 
grassy  plains  and  a  few  swamps.  In  approaching  the  higher  country 
plains  of  oonsiderable  extent  occur,  which  are  covered  with  luxuriant 
forests.  They  extend  to  the  foot  of  Burr  range,  a  mountain  tract 
divided  into  several  ridges,  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and 
are  pretty  well  wooded.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  rises  to 
about  1000  fset  above  the  sea.  Between  this  range  and  tiie  isolated 
mountains  called  Mount  Gambler  and  Mount  Schank,  lies  a  well- 
wooded  tract  with  large  timber-trees  and  an  excellent  soil.  The  two 
last-mentioned  summits  are  of  volcanic  origin.  The  soil  of  this 
region  is  of  the  richest  description,  being  mostly  of  a  black-brown 
loam,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant  The  value  of  this  country  for 
settlers  is  increased  by  having  a  good  and  safe  harbour  in  Rivoli  Bay. 

Kangaroo  Island,  which  fies  before  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Vincent,  is  100  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  on  an  average 
about  20  miles  wide,  which  gives  an  area  of  2000  square  miles.  It 
rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  does  not  attain  agreat  elevation,  the 
interior  being  occupied  by  extensive  plains.  Cloee  to  tiie  shore, 
within  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick 
forest;  in  the  interior  the  country  is  open,  and  contains  numerous 
ponds.  Near  the  shore  are  lagoons,  which  are  generally  filled  with 
fresh  water,  but  some  are  salt  On  the  shore  of  Nepean  Bay  is  a  salt 
lagoon,  on  the  banks  of  which  large  masses  of  crystalUsed  salt  are 
found.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  is  available  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  In  Nepean  Bay,  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  vessels  may 
ride  in  perfect  security  during  the  western  gales.  On  Cape  Willoughby, 
its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  a  lighthouse  called  Sturt  Light 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  South  Australia  ia 
unproductive,  there  are  many  good  tracts  of  land.  The  richest  por. 
tions  of  the  colony  are  the  Mount  Gambler  district,  the  Mount  Barker 
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yalleya,  the  Inmaii  Talley  near  Encounter  B&y,  the  neighbonihood  of 
Rapid  Bay,  the  Willunga  and  Aldinga  plains  south  of  Adelaide,  the 
Adelaide  plainS)  Morphett  vale^  Lynedoch  ralley,  and  the  Baroeea  and 
AngaslandSt 

The  climate  of  South  Austhilia  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
reaemhling  that  of  the  south  of  Itidy.  The  atmosphere  is  generally 
clear  and  elastic,  and  the  sky  remarkable  for  the  Tariei^  and  bril- 
Itanoy  of  its  colours.  There  are  no  prevalent  diseases.  On  entering 
the  country  some  are  attacked  with  dysentery,  which  with  a  little  caire 
may  be  avoided.  Adelaide  has  been  occasionally  visited  with  influenza; 
and  at  particular  seasons  there  are  some  cases  of  ophthalmia,  which  is 
rsther  a  swelling  of  ^e  eyelids,  caused  by  a  small  insect  The  seasons 
are  divided  into  dty  and  wet.  The  dry  season  begins  at  the  end  of 
August  and  continues  to  the  end  of  March.  In  December  and 
January,  corresponding  in  temperature  to  our  June  and  July,  the 
heat  is  rery  great,  and  the  ground  so  arid  that  the  least  breeae  raises 
clouds  of  dust.  Oc<^ionally  in  summer  a  hot  wind  from  the  north 
blows  over  the  plains,  and  compels  all  to  seek  shelter  from  the  close  i 
and  dusty  atmosphere ;  but  it  seldom  lasts  many  hours  before  it  is  ' 
succeeded  by  a  cooling  breeae  from  the  south-west.  The  thermometer 
ranges  as  high  as  US'"  E&hr.  Its  highest  range  in  1862  was  105"* ;  its 
lowest,  44"*;  the  average  was  67*.  The  temperature  is  subject  to 
sudden  and  very  extraordinary  changes ;  but  tiiese  do  not  in  general 
affect  the  health  injuriously,  neither  do  they  occasion  much  incon- 
venience. During  &e  wet  season,  from  the  end  of  March  to  August, 
it  rains  frequently  and  sometimes  very  heavily.  During  this  period 
the  earth  is  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  weather  is  so 
genial  that  the  approach  of  summer  ia  scarcely  perceptible.  In 
summer  the  grass  is  speedily  parched,  and  frequently  becomes  so 
dry  as  to  break  when  trampled  on;  but  the  ground  is  as  rapidly 
clothed  with  fi^h  pasture  by  the  showers  which  fall  at  no  great 
intervals.  The  long  droughts,  with  which  New  South  Walea  is 
periodically  visited,  are  not  known  in  the  settled  parts  of  South 
Australia.  During  the  rainy  season  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  or 
south-west,  and  frequently  in  hard  gales.  In  the  dry  season  northern 
and  north-eastern  winds  prevail  No  fall  of  snow  has  been  experienced, 
and  in  the  Mount  Barker  district,  the  coldest  part  of  the  colony,  the 
frost  has  only  in  rare  instances  been  of  such  force  as  to  form  a  thin 
crust  of  ice.    The  lowest  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  ST^ 

During  the  rainy  or  cold  season  a  great  number  of  whales  visit  the 
coasts  of  the  colony,  and  are  chased  by  British,  American,  and  French 
vessels.  The  black  whale  is  most  frequent,  but  the  sperm-whale  also 
occurs.  The  native  animals  are — the  kaiigaroo,  the  wallobi,  a  smaller 
species  of  the  same  genus,  the  wombat,  the  opofisum,  and  the  dingo,  or 
Australian  dog.  Porcupines,  although  unknown  on  the  mainland,  are 
found  in  considerable  numbere  on  Kangaroo  Island.  For  several  years 
locusts  have  appeared  in  great  numbeia,  and  caused  much  damage  to 
gardens  and  young  crops  in  the  district  around  Adelaide.  Birds  are 
numerous,  and  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  The  emu,  several  kinds 
of  pai-rakeets  and  cockatoo?,  partridges,  and  quails  are  common.  The 
most  common  sea-fowl  are — pelicans,  black-8wans>  wild-ducks,  divers, 
waders,  cormorants,  and  Cape  pigeons.  Several  kinds  of  fish  are  taken 
in  the  sea,  as  salmon,  snappers,  porpoises,  and  large  and  small  sharks. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  snakes  and  licards :  among  the  latter  th  e  iguana, 
which  is  eaten;  among  shell-fish,  oysters  and  periwinkles  are  plentiful. 

The  colonists  have  imported  horses  from  Tasmania  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  ponies  from  tne  island  of  Timor  in  the  Indian  Archipelago; 
cattle  and  sheep  fh)m  the  Cape,  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales^  and 
Victoria;  hogs  from  New  Zealand.  Fowls  ai*e  common,  both  the 
common  species  and  the  larger  one  from  the  countries  of  the  Malays. 
The  kangaroo-dog  is  a  valuable  cross-breed  of  the  bull-dog  and  gray- 
hound,  and  is  used  for  chasing  the  emus  and  kangaroos. 

The  woods  of  South  Australia  contain  mlmy  large  trees,  of  which 
the  stringy  bark,  the  blue,  white,  and  peppermint  gum-trees,  di^rent 
species  of  the  Eucalyptus,  are  the  most  useful,  their  timbet  serving  for 
building  and  fencing,  for  the  construction  of  carts  and  ploiigks,  and 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  |  but  timber  for  finer 
purposes  is  imported  from  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  successfully  cultiyated :  maize  grows  well,  and  also 
potatoes.  Melons,  water-melons,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers  attain  an 
uncommon  size,  as  do  also  cauliflowers.  Onions  are  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  Kangaroo  Island.  No  edible  fruit  is  indigenous, 
except  some  berries,  which  are  eaten  by  the  natlvesi  Fruit-trees  have 
been  extensively  introduced.  At  Adelaide  a  prite  was  awarded  in 
1851  for  a  collection  of  sixty  varieties  of  apples  grown  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city.  The  peach  grows  luxuriantly.  Oranges  and  lemons, 
olives  and  mulberries  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  fiveiy  approved 
variety  of  gtape  is  grown. 

South  Australia  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron-oro  is  found  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  deserts.  Copper^ore  is  very  Widely  cUstributed 
in  great  abundaacei  and  of  the  ridiest  quality.  Lead  idso  exists  in 
considerable  quantity^  and  some  gold  has  been  fbUnd.  Salt  ooours  in 
many  places.  Twelve  copper-mines  were  in  operation  in  1851.  These 
are — ^e  Burra-Btirra  mine,  90  miles  N.  by  £.  firom  Adelaide ;  the 
Kapunda  and  Nortii  Kapunda  mines,  60  miles  N.N.E.;  Earikiilto 
mines,  76  miles  N.  by  W.;  Worthing  mine,  14  miles  S.aW.;  Perse- 
▼erance  mine,  12  miles  N.E.  by  K,  where  parties  were  engaged  digging 
for  gold  on  licences ;  TtingkiUoi  or  Reedy  Creek  mine,  35  miles  £«.N.E. ; 


the  Oonsf^idated  thinen  in  Baroeaa  and  Lynedo<di  Valley,  88  miles  B. 
by  N. ;  the  Kanmantoo,  Bremer,  Wheal  Mary,  Wheal  Matia>  and 
Wheal  Friendship  mines,  all  in  a  group  about  25  miles  B.&B.  f^rom 
Adelaide.  The  ore  of  the  Burra-Burra  mine  is  pecnliarly  rich.  It 
contains  75  per  cent  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  purs  oxide  requiring 
no  flux  to  smelt  it^  ^e  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  foige  tuffieitig  to  run 
the  metaL  The  lode  is  17  feet  wide,  of  great  extent^  and  ia  quarried 
like  stone,  in  masses.  The  mine  yields  annually  about  80,000  tons  of 
copper  ore,  valued  at  202.  per  ton.  The  lead-mines  are  Olen  Osmond 
and  Wheal  Watkins  mibee^  about  six  miles  soutib  ftom  Adelaide,  and 
the  Wheal  Gawler  and  Tattagdinga  mines,  the  fijnt  two  yielding 
T5  per  cent,  of  metaL 

The  natives  of  South  Australia,  like  those  of  New  South  Wales, 
belong  to  that  race  which  ia  called  Negro  Australian.  They  have  not 
yet  attained  an  equal  degree  of  civilisation  with  the  native  population 
of  the  eastern  coast,  but  measures  have  been  adopted  fbr  their  im- 
provement with  some  degree  of  sucoess.  There  are  schools  at  Adelaide 
and  Port  Lincoln  for  thb  education  of  the  children.  Connected  with 
the  latter  is  a  training  institution  under  the  superintendence  of  Aroh- 
deacon  Hale,  in  which  the  youths,  after  leaving  schooli  are  kept 
separate  from  the  tribe,  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
in  some  industi-Ial  pursuit  A  number  of  youths  are  employed  on 
stockholders'  stations  along  the  Murray.  Though  it  appears  certain 
that  all  the  natives  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Aubthilia 
speak  the  same  language^  a  marked  difference  exists  In  the  dialebts 
spoken  in  different  parts.  Various  dialects  aire  used  wUhin  the  terri- 
tories of  South  Australia:  one  is  spoken  by  the  fbw  isblated  families 
which  live  in  the  districts  west  of  180^  E.  long. ;  another  by  the  ttibes 
inhalHting  the  -vicinity  of  Adelaide ;  and  the  tribes  along  the  hanks  of 
the  Murray  below  the  junction  of  the  Darling)  have  been  found  to 
use  four  different  dialects,  three  of  which  wero  unibtelUgible  to  nittives 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Victoria.  The  tribes  within  the 
settled  parts  of  the  colony  are  generally  peaceable  and  inofi^nsive. 

The  settled  parts  of  the  colony  have  been  distributed  into  the 
counties  of  Frome,  Burra,  Stanley,  Gawler^  Light,  Eyre,  Adelaide, 
Sturt,  Hindmarsh,  Groy,  Bobe,  Russell,  all  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
the  gulfs  of  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent ;  and  the  county  of  Flinders  on 
the  southwest  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf.  Besides  the  city  of  Adelaide, 
Port  Adelaide,  and  Albert  Town,  whi<^  aro  all  noticed  under  Adb- 
liAlOR,  a  number  of  villages  and  small  towns  have  Bptung  up  around 
the  capital  and  in  the  remoter  patts  of  the  colony.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  dty  are  the  villages  of  Thebaston,  Hindmarsh,  Bowden, 
Islington,  Walkerville,  Klemzig,  Brighton,  Kensington,  and  (}ood. 
The  county  towns,  as  they  aro  c^ed,  aro  Gawler  Town,  23  miles  notth 
from  Adelaide;  Angaston,  farther  north  and  east;  and  Eooringa,  at 
the  Burra-Burra  mines;  as  also  Mount  Barker,  Nalme,  Balhannah, 
Macclesfield,  Strathalb^iii,  Hhandotf,  and  Noarlunja,  in  the  district 
south  from  Adelaide.  A  township  has  been  laid  out  at  Port  Wake- 
field, at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  where  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper  from  the  Burra-Burra  mines  has  been  shipped  for 
Swansea.  Roads  and  bridges  have  been  liberally  provided  for  as 
settlements  have  been  formed. 

The  government  of  the  colony  is  Tested  in  a  lieutenant^vemor, 
an  executive  council,  and  a  legislative  council.  The  executive  oouneil 
consists  of  the  governor,  the  colonial  secretary,  the  advocate-general, 
and  the  surveyor-general.  The  legislative  council,  which  was  Insti- 
tuted in.  1851,  in  terms  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passed 
in  August,  1850,  consists  of  24  members,  8  of  whom  are  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  16  are  elected  by  lOf.  householders  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  freehold  property  of  the  value  of  100/.  sterling,  in  the 
16  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  The  main  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  duties  of  Is.  per  gallon  on  vrines,  and  lOs, 
per  gallon  on  spirits.  There  are  no  differential  duties  between  British 
and  foreign  goods;  but  an  'ad  valorem'  duty  of  five  per  cent,  or 
an  equivalent  rated  duty,  is  charged  on  all  imports  except  wines  and 
spirits.  The  general  colonial  revenue  in  1862  was  102,3251.,  the 
expenditure  was  88,238/.  The  land  fund  Revenue  was  121,1871. ;  the 
expenditure  was  84,60R  The  total  exports  in  1852,  exclusive  of 
bullion  and  coin,  amounted  to  786,267/. ;  Uie  imports  were  588,9782. 
The  tonnage  of  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  during  1852  ftmotmted 
to  202,507  tons.    The  postal  revenue  was  72001. 

For  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  oolony,  an  Inspector  of 
■chools  has  beeh  appointed.  Schoolmasters  obtain  an  abnual  grant 
of  202.  for  the  first  20  scholars,  and  II,  tot  each  additional  scholar, 
the  aid  however  in  no  case  rising  above  40i.  per  annum.  The  number 
of  day  schools  receiving  government  aid  in  JImuary  1853  Was  6d,  with 
about  8800  s<^olan.  The  anount  paid  to  tsachen  during  the  yciar 
was  about  81002. 

In  1850  there  were  about  150  )>lacei  of  worship  in  the  colony. 
The  ministehi  of  religion  were  17  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide ;  11  of  the  Romati 
Gatholio  Church,  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Adelaide ;  2  tf 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  8  of  the  Free  Chutoh  of  Scotland;  1  of  the 
Scoteh  Presbyterians ;  6  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministera,  besides  many 
local  preachere ;  2  Primitive  Methodist  missionaties,  and  several  loc 
preachen;  15  Independent^  8  Baptist,  6  German  Lutheran,  1  Germi 
Independent,  3  Christian,  and  2  Bible  Christian  ministen.    The  Nc 
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Church,  the  Quakers,  and  Jews,  have  each  ft  plaoe  of  worship  in 
Adelaide. 

The  settlement  of  Adelaide  was  founded  in  1836,  but  some  months 
previously  a  few  fiEunilies  had  settled  on  Nepean  Baj,  in  Kangaroo 
Island,  at  a  plaoe  called  Eingscote.  At  first  the  emigration  to  this 
colony  was  very  great :  and  in  1840  the  number  of  Uie  white  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  15,000.  In  1888  the  colonies  of  Port  Philip 
and  New  Zealand  were  founded,  which  o£fered  greater  advantages  to 
the  setUer,  and  the  current  of  emigration  was  directed  to  those 
colonies,  to  which  it  has  oontmued  mainly  to  run.  In  1844,  when 
South  Australia  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  the  discovery  of 
its  rich  mines  commenced,  and  since  that  period  it  has  enjoyed  almost 
continuous  prosperity,  and  has  received  a  large  accession  to  its  popu- 
lation. Settlements  have  been  formed  in  all  directions  around  Adelaide, 
over  the  hill  oountry  and  plains  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and 
the  river  Murray.  The  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  again  checked  emigration  to  South  Australia,  and  withdrew  a 
considerable  number  of  its  population.  Some  of  the  emigrants  however 
returned,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  not  materially  afifeoted. 
SOUTH  BEND.  [Indiana.] 
SOUTH  BRENT.  [DevonshireJ 
SOUTH  KINGSTON.  [Rhode  Island.] 
SOUTH  MIMMS.    [Middlesbx.] 

SOUTH  MOLTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  South  Molton,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liver  Mole,  in  51**  N.  lat,  8°  51' 
W.  longi,  distant  26  miles  N.N.W.  from  Exeter,  and  178  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  waa  4482. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  South  Molton  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  29  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
128,233  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,566. 

South  Molton  consists  of  a  spacious  market-place  and  several  streets, 
well-paved  and  lighted.    The  town  buildings  are  the  guildhall  and 
the  borough  jaiL    The  church,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  market-place, 
is  a  handsome  building  in  the  perpendicular  style ;  it  has  a  rich  stone 
pulpit  adorned  with  statues  and  a  profusion  of  variously-carved 
foliage.    The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have 
chapels.    Squier^s  Endowed  school  had  64  scholars  in  1851,  of  whom 
SO  were  free.    There  are  also  National  and  Infant  schools.    A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town.    Coarse  woollens  are  made ;  the  lace  manu- 
facture is  also  carried  on.    The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  com  and 
provisions;  and  there  are  several  great  markets  and  Ssan  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.    Iron-ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
SOUTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES,    [Polae  Countries  and  Seas.] 
SOUTH  SHETLAND.    [Polar  CouNTRiBa.] 
SOUTH  SHIELDS.    [Shields,  South.] 
SOUTH  STONEHAM,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 


and  71  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of 
South  Stoneham  in  1851  was  4961.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  South  Stoneham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  nine  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  30,715 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,974.  South  Stoneham  mav  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Southampton,  from  wnich 
it  is  little  more  than  two  miles  distant  A  canal  {rom  Winchester 
comes  to  South  Stoneham,  communicating  with  the  Southampton 
water  by  the  sostuary  of  the  Itchin. 

SOUTHALL.    [Middlesex] 

SOUTHAM,  Warwickshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Southam,  is  situated  in  52''  51'  N.  lat, 
1**  23'  W.  long.,  distant  9  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Warwick,  and  82  mUes 
N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  pariah  of  Southam 
in  1851  was  1711.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Southam  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  49,260  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  10,426.  Southam  parish  church  is  of  various 
dates;  some  portions  are  of  decorated  and  others  of  perpendicular 
character.  It  has  a  western  tower  and  spire.  The  Independents  have 
a  chape^  and  there  are  National  schools  partly  endowed,  a  dispensary, 
and  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  The  market  is  on 
Monday,  and  there  are  several  fain  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A 
county  court  is  held.    Near  the  town  are  two  mineral  springs. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  Hampshire,  a  town,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  a  seaport,  and  a  county  of  itself  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula  between  the  rivers  Aire,  or  Itchin,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Test,  or  Anton,  on  the  west^  at  the  head  of  Southampton  water,  in 
60"  54'  N.  lat,  1*  24'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Win- 
chester, 74  miles  S.W.  from  London  hy  road,  and  80  miles  by  the 
London  and  South- Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  borough 
in  1851  was  35,805.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and 
80  counoiUors^  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  Uvings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Winchester.  For  Poor-Law  purposes  the  town  is  governed 
under  a  Local  Act 
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The  Roman  town  of  Clausentum,  though  not  on  the  exact  site  of 
Southampton,  may  be  regarded  as  its  predecessor.  Clausentum  stood 
on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Itchin,  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  about  1  mile  N.E.  from  Southampton,  now 
occupied  by  Bittern  Farm,  where  still  exist  traces  of  a  fosse  and 
vallum  which  defended  the  place  on  the  land  side.  The  foundation  of 
the  present  town  is  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  town  was 
attacked  but  without  success,  by  the  Danes,  in  837 ;  plundered  by 
them  in  980 ;  and  again  occupied  aa  their  winter^uarters  in  994.  In 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  town  is  called  Hamtune  and  Suth-Hamtun ; 
in  the  Domesday-Book,  Hantone  and  Hentune.  In  1339,  being  the 
rear  after  the  sack  of  Southampton  by  the  French  or  Qenoese  fleet 
Hampshire],  the  defences  of  the  town  were  repaired  and  strengthened, 
t  was  at  Southampton  that  Henry  V.  embarked  in  his  first  invasion 
of  France  in  1415.  In  1512  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  was  sent  to 
the  support  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  his  war  against  France, 
embarked  with  10,000  men  at  Southampton. 

The  county  of  the  town  of  Southampton  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  point  of  land  between  the  rivers,  and  extends  about  3  miles 
along  the  bank  pf  the  Itchin.  •  The.  town  is  built  on  a  gravelly  soil, 
somewhat  elevated  on  the  bank  of  the  Anton,  which  washes  it  on  the 
west  and  south  sides.  The  principal  street  (High-street)  runs  north 
and  south,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ancient '  bar '  or  gate- 
way belonging  to  the  old  town  wall,  considerable  portions  of  which, 
with  the  west  gate  and  south  gate,  are  still  standing.  That  part  of 
the  street  whidi  is  south  of  the  bar  was  included  in  the  town,  and 
is  about  half  a  mile  long ;  the  remainder,  distinguished  as  '  High- 
street  above  bar,'  or  'Above-bar-street,'  belonged  to  the  suburbs. 
The  principal  streets  are  lighted  with  gpi  and  well  paved.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  town  is  the  quay,  near  which  is  the  pier,  a  structure 
of  considerable  extent  and  elegance,  erected  some  years  sinoe,  and 
called  Victoria  Pier,  after  her  Majesty,  by  whom,  before  her  accession, 
i^  was  opened.  On  the  platform  or  battery  near  the  quay  is  a  long 
brass  gun  which  bears  the  date  1542,  and  was  presented  to  the  town 
by  Henry  YIIL  The  Winchester  road  is  adorned  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
elms,  which,  however,  are  gradually  disappearing  as  new  houses  are 
erected.  The  New  Town,  on  the  northern  side,  oontains  several 
spacious  streets  of  excellent  houses.  A  road  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  town  to  the  Itchin  leads  to  the  floating  bridge  which  forms  the 
communication  with  Fareham,  Gosport^  and  Portsmouth. 

Southampton  has  five  parish  churehes.  Holy  Rood  church,  a  huge 
and  ancient  structure,  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles  and  a  choir 
or  chancel;  it  has  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  a 
colonnade;,  or  portico,  which  occupies  the  whole  front  All  Saints 
church  is  of  Gh^ecian  Ionic  architecture,  and  has  been  much  admired ; 
it  oontains  the  monuments  of  Carteret,  the  circumnavigator,  and  of 
Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies.  St  Michael's,  the 
oldest  churoh  in  Southampton,  is  in  a  square  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town ;  it  has  a  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel ;  there  are  several 
Norman  portions  and  some  of  later  date ;  the  windows  are  chiefly  of 
perpendicular  character.  Thia  church  contains  an  ancient  font  of 
Norman  character,  and  the  monument  of  Chancellor  Wriothesley. 
St  Mary's  chureh  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  on  the  foundations 
of  tiie  older  structure.  The  total  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Southampton  in  1851  was  29,  of  which  10  belonged  to  the  Establish- 
ment The  othen  belonged  to  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  French  Protestants,  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics,  Irvingites,  and  Mormons.  The  number  of  sittings  provided 
in  all  was  17,959.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1553,  and  firee 
to  all  boys  of  the  town,  had  11  scholars  in  1851.  The  endowment 
yields  26^  5$.  per  ftTinnm  The  Diocesan  Collegiate  school,  commenced 
in  1842,  had  90  scholars  in  1854.  There  are  several  Parochial, 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schoola ;  a  mechanics  institution,  with 
Ubrary  and  museum;  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  also  with  a 
library  and  museum,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  several  ranges 
of  ahnshouses,  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  and  various  other  charities. 

Among  the  places  of  amusement  are  a  Uieatre,  two  sets  of  assembly- 
rooms,  bUliard-rooms,  and  a  racecourse.  There  are  also  bathing-rooms 
and  a  botanic  garden.  The  Royal  Yacht  Club-house  is  a  handsome 
structure.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  but  a  tower  has  been 
built  on  the  site  from  the  materials  of  the  keep. 

Southampton  was  anciently  a  place  of  great  trade ;  wool  and  tin 
were  exported ;  but  it  declined  very  much  when  the  export  of  wool 
was  protdbited.  During  ^e  18th  century  it  revived,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  has  more  than  quadrupled  its 
population.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place.  The  harbour, 
which  is  secure,  affords  go<Kl  anchorage.  Ship-building  is  extensively 
carried  on ;  and  extensive  docks  have  been  constructed.  The  tidid 
dock  is  paved  with  granite,  and  is  lined  on  three  sides  with  extensive 
warehouses.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  laige  steam-vessels  which 
frequent  the  port  The  area  of  the  basin  is  16  acres ;  and  it  has  18  feet 
at  low-water  of  spring-tides.  The  inner  dodE  is  for  colliers  and  sailing 
vessels.  Timber  is  imported  from  the  Baltic  and  from  America ;  coals 
from  the  north  of  England ;  stone  from  the  western  counties ;  and 
wine  and  brandy  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable Irish  trade.  A  new  custom-house  has  been  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  docks. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
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of  Southampton  on  Deoembcr  Slat,  1853,  were  as  follows : — Of  and  nnder 
50  tons,  186  vesselB,  tonnage  8588 ;  above  50  tom^  85,  tonnage  10,744 ; 
with  21  steamers  of  2129  tons  boiden.  During  1858  there  entered 
the  port  in  the  coasting  trade  1757  sailing-vessels  of  169,418  tons,  and 
172  steam-vessels  of  48,243  tons;  and  there  cleared  115  steam-vessels 
of  19,015  tons.  In  the  colonial  trade  there  entered  68  sailing-vesBels 
of  4097  tons,  and  252  steam-vessels  of  68,127  tons;  and  cleared  70 
sailing-vessels  of  7588  tons,  and  268  steam-vessels  of  73,407  tons.  In 
the  foreign  trade  286  sailing-vessels  of  29,828  tons,  and  861  steam- 
vessels  of  150,124  tons  enter^;  and  195  sailing-veaselB  of  21,172  tons, 
and  347  steam-vessels  of  152,245  tons  cleared  during  the  year. 

Southampton  is  now  the  largest  packet  port  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam-Packet  company,  the  Royal  West  India 
Mail-Packet  company,  and  several  other  steam-packet  companies 
make  the  port  their  place  of  arrival  and  departure.  The  town  pos- 
sesses a  huge  and  increasing  retaU  trade;,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  shipping.  There  are  coach  fsctories,  a  lai^ge  iron-foundry, 
breweries,  and  an  extensive  sugar  refinery.  There  are  general  markets 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  a  fish-market  every  day ;  and 
two  yearly  fairs,  at  one  of  which  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  sold. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  COUNTY  OF,  the  name  in  logal  proceedings,  of 
Hampshire. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ISLAND.    [Hudson's  Bat  TBBBiroBiEa.] 

SOUTHEND.    [Ebbex.] 

SOUTHERNDOWN.    [Glauqrqakbhibs.] 

SOUTHFLEET.    [Kewt.] 

SOUTHQATE.    [Middlesex.] 

SOUTHMINSTER.    [Essex.] 

SOUTHPORT.    [CoNHEonouT;  Lakoabhirb.] 

SOUTHWARK.    [London.] 

SOUTHWELL,  Nottinghamshiro,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Southwell,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
58°  6'  N.  lat,  0**  58'  W.  long.,  distant  about  15  miles  N.R  from  Not- 
tingham, and  182  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Southwell  in  1851  was  3516.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Southwell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  60  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  117,142  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,596. 

Southwell  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station  or  outpost  here.  A  church  was  established 
here  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  church  became  collegiate,  and  was  afterwards  richly  endowed  by 
the  liberality  of  prelates  and  nobles.  Charles  L  was  frequently  at 
Southwell  during  the  civil  war,  and  here  he  surrendered  himself  to 
the  Scotch  commissioners.  The  town  contains  many  good  houses. 
The  collegiate  church  is  a  magnificent  cruciform  building,  consisting 
of  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  eastern  transepts,  two  western 
towers,  and  a  central  tower.  The  nave  and  transepts  and  the  towers 
are  Norman,  of  very  bold  character  and  well-executed  details.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  church  is  806  feet,  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  59  feet,  breadth  at  the  transepts  121  feet.  The  north  porch  is 
a  large  and  much-enriched  specimen  of  Norman.  The  nave  and 
transepts  have  a  wooden  flat  ceiling ;  the  aisles  have  a  stone  groined 
roof.  The  choir  and  eastern  transepts,  which  are  of  early  Knglish 
character,  are  among  the  finest  spedmens  of  that  style  in  the  kingdom, 
and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  entrance  into  the  Minster-Tard  is 
by  ancient  gateways,  of  which  the  western  has  a  semicircular  arch. 
In  the  yard  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  former  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  York.  The  chapter  of  Southwell  collegiate  church  consists 
of  six  canons  and  two  minor  canons.  Annual  meetings  of  the  Not- 
tinghamshire deigy  are  held  at  Southwell,  which  is  the  mother-church 
of  the  county.  At  Southwell  are  chapels  for  Weeleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists;  a  Qrammar  school,  which  had  8  scholars  in  1854; 
National  and  Infont  schools,  a  savings  bank,  assembly-rooms,  a 
theatre,  and  a  house  of  correction  for  the  county.  The  lace  and 
hosiery  manufactures  employ  a  considerable  number  of  workmen. 
Tanning  and  silk-throwiog  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Whit>Monday  and 
October  21st. 

SOUTHWOLD,  Suffolk,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  and  municipal 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Southwold,  is  situated  on  the  east  ooast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blyth,  in  52°  19'  N.  lat,  V  39'  E.  long., 
distant  87  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich,  and  105  miles  N.E.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  Southwold  in  1851  was  2109.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  coundUors,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Southwold  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  some  importance.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  the  town  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Pttlia- 
ment,  The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  forms  a  cuff  towards  the 
sea,  and  sinks  on  the  other  side  into  marshes.  The  only  entrance  to 
the  town  is  on  the  north-west  side,  by  a  bridge  over  the  Buss  Creek. 
The  top  and  sides  of  the  hill  round  the  town  are  chiefly  unindoaed 
common.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  jMrpen- 
dicular  architecture,  mostly  of  fOnt  and  stone.  The  western  tower  is 
about  100  feet  high,  and  there  are  two  low  hexsgonal  towers  at  each 
angle  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  chanoeL  Thcuro  are  chapels  for  Bap- 
tists, Wealeyan  Methodists,  and  Independents.    The  town-hall  ia  a 


modem  building,  and  there  is  a  small  jaiL  Thursdav  is  the  market- 
day  :  an  azmual  fair  is  held  on  Trinity  Monday  and  the  two  following 
days.^  Rope-  and  sail-making  and  brewing  are  carried  on ;  but  the 
prindpal  branch  of  industry  is  the  fishery,  which  employs  a  con- 
dderable  nimiber  of  men :  there  are  some  salt-works.  The  town  is 
frequented  in  the  bathing  season  by  visitors. 

SOUVIONY.    [Allibr.] 

SOWERBY.    [Yorkshire.] 

SPA.    [LiioB.] 

SPAIN  {Espa^a  in  Spanish),  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  that  peninsula  which  is  divided  from  France  by  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  or  briefly  the  Peninsula.  It  is  situated  between  86''  and 
48^  46'  N.  lat,  3"  20'  E.  long.,  and  7**  28'  W.  long.  The  most  northern 
point  is  Cape  Ortegal,  and  the  most  southern  TarifsL  From  its  most 
north-western  point.  Cape  Finisterre,  to  the  most  eastern  point.  Cape 
Creus,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles ;  from  Tarifa  to  f^ientarabia, 
near  Uie  boundary  of  France,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  nearly  540  miles ; 
and  from  Cape  Ortegal  to  Cape  de  Qata,  the  most  south-eastern 
promontory,  about  556  miles.  Spain  is  bounded  £.  by  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  E.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  N.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France.  The  area  of  Spain  is  177,718  squara 
miles.  The  population  in  1849  was  1 8,705,500.  The  political  divisions, 
with  the  area  and  population  of  each,  are  given  in  the  next  page. 

Colonial  Posteuiona, — The  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Canaries  on  the  west  ooast  of  Africa,  have  been  formed  into 
two  modem  provinces,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rioo,  and  some  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  are  imder 
the  government  of  the  Capitan-Qeneral  de  la  Havana.  The  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  also  under  a  captain-generaL 
Fernando  Po,  and  some  other  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
belong  to  Spain ;  and  Ceuta,  Gomera,  and  Melilla,  on  the  coast  of 
Barbsuy,  are  used  by  the  Spanish  government  as  places  for  the 
transportation  of  convicts.. 

CoobL— The  length  of  the  coast-line  of  Spain,  ^thout  taking  into 
account  the  numerous  small  inlets,  is  about  1850  miles,  of  which  about 
760  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  about  600  In^  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  northern  coast,  from  the  boundary  of  ramce 
to  Cape  Ortega],  is  about  800  miles.  The  nortJi-westem  coast,  from 
Cape  Ortegal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  is  about  160  miles,  l^e 
south-western  coast,  from  the  Punta  de  Europa  on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  is  about  140  miles. 

The  northexn  coast  of  Spain,  from  the  boundary  of  France  to  the 
Punta  de  los  Cairos  (7°  17'  W.  long.),  runs  nearly  in  a  continuous 
line,  without  any  considerable  break  The  whole  line  is  rocky,  and 
the  rooks  nearly  always  approach  the  sea,  where  they  form  a  mural 
line  varying  in  height  between  80  and  800  feet ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  places  the  coast  is  free  from  rocks  and  islands,  and  the 
water  is  deep  up  to  the  shore.  The  coast  farther  west,  between  Punta 
de  los  CayoB  and  Cape  Ortegal,  preserves  the  same  (^racter,  except 
that  the  mlets  which  occur  along  this  short  distance  are  wider,  and 
the  headlands  project  farther.  From  Cape  ^tegal  to  Cape  Finisterre, 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  the  coast  is  less  elevated, 
though  it  is  rocky,  and  the  rodLs  come  up  to  the  beach.  It  is  also 
very  broken,  and  several  headlands  advance  some  miles  into  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  inlets  enter  several  miles  into  the  land,  and  form 
spadoua  harbours.  [Galkha.]  The  south-western  coast-line  is  of  a 
difierent  character.  From  the  high  ground  on  which  the  town  of 
Ayamonte  is  built,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  a  low  shore  begins 
and  extends  eastward  to  the  harbour  of  Huelva,  whidi  is  formed  by 
the  SBstuary  of  the  rivers  Odiel  and  Tinto.  The  coast-line  is  well 
defined,  but  skirted  by  low  and  sandy  islands.  Between  the  harbour 
of  Huelva  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalquivir  the  coast  in 
extremely  low,  swampy,  and  sandy.  Even  small  vessels  cannot 
approaoh  the  beach.  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  tihe 
shores  are  again  well  defined,  though  low  and  occasionally  swampy. 
Approaching  Cape  Trafalgar  the  coast  begins  to  rise,  and  a  moderately 
high  shore  runs  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  into  the  bay  as  far  as  the  town  of  Algeciras.  The  remainder  of 
the  bay  has  a  low  and  sandy  shore,  with  the  exception  of  the  rock  on 
which  Gibraltar  stands. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Punta  de  Europa  to  Cabo  de 
Palos  is  in  general  elevated  and  rocky.  The  western  portion,  between 
the  strait  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalfeo  near  Motril,  does  not 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  occasionally  sinks  down  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  East  of  Motril  the  coast  is  generally  very  high,  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet,  and  there  is  no  flat  along  the  sea.  This  elevated 
coast  extends  to  Cabo  de  Gata,  and  north  of  it  to  the  town  of  Mojacar. 
From  Mojacar  to  Cabo  de  Palos  tiie  rocks  along  the  coast  are  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  in  a  few  places  interrupted  by  flats.  This  extensive 
line  of  rocky  coast  has  no  indentations,  and  no  harbour  which  vessels 
of  moderate  size  can  enter,  with  the  exception  of  the  excellent  harbour 
of  Cartagena  and  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  the  latter  baing  partly 
artificial.  The  open  bay  of  Almeria,  between  Punta  de  Elena  and 
Cabo  de  Gata,  has  good  anchorage;  but  it  is  exposed  to  southern, 
south-eastern,  and  south-western  winds,  and  to  the  violent  gales  which 
sometimes  blow  from  the  mountains  that  surround  the  bay. 
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At  Cabo  de  Pdoft  a  low  and  uu^dy  total  he^Aa,  whieh  «ztendB  as 
At  honh  M  Cabo  de  Santa  Pola,  a  ahoH  diatance  aoath  of  Alioanta. 
It  has  no  harbours  eyen  for  arn^H  vessels  or  large  boats,  though  it  is 
intetsected  by  several  creeko^  whic^  in  some  places  form  small  Isgoons. 
From  Oabo  de  Santa  Pola  to  YillajoyoBa  the  coaat-line  is  generally  low 
but  rocky,  and  in  some  places  the  ridges  which  traverse  the  adjacent 
country  terminate  on  the  sea  with  steep  hills  of  small  extent  and 
moderate  elevation.  From  ViUajoyosa  to  Denia  the  coast  is  almost 
without  ejcoeption  rocky  and  high,  but  does  not  risa  to  a  great  elevation. 
Between  Oabo  de  Palos  and  Denia  then  is  no  harbonr  except  that  of 
Alicante. 

From  Denia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy. 
North  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana  a  fbw  low  ridges  terminate  on  Iho 
sea,  forming  a  moderately  high  shore.  This  coast-line  has  no  harbours 
even  ftir  vessbls  of  moderate  size;  and  Qrao,  the  port  of  Valencia,  is 
only  a  bad  roadstead.  Along  this  low  coast  there  are  many  small 
lagoons,  called  Albuferas.  [AlBufera  de  VALBirotA.]  South  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro  is  the  Puerto  de  los  Alfaques,  which  can  only  be 
entered  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  fifteen  feet 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  to  the  boundary  of  France  the  coast 
is  alternately  high  and  low,  and  both  the  low  and  the  high  shores 
generally  continue  for  many  miles.  In  this  part  there  occur  several 
harbours  for  small  vessels;  and  two,  Barcelona  and  Rosas,  are  deep 
enough  for  large  ships.  The  small  harbour  of  Salou,  which  ii  the 
port  of  Reus,  is  only  fit  for  small  vnsds. 

Surface. — Spain  presents  greater  and  more  marked  difibrences  in  the 
form  of  its  surface  than  any  other  country  of  Europe  of  equal  extent. 
The  interior  is  an  elevated  table-land,  which  is  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Though  situated  at  the  western  axtremity  of 
Europe,  and  near  the  sea,  which  surrounds  that  part  of  the  world,  its 
elevation  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  table-land  of  Europe.  The 
table-land  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  country  which  lies  between 
88"  and  43°  N.  lat,  and  extends  from  near  l**  to  near  8**  W.  long.  It 
does  not  advance  to  the  sea,  but  on  the  north  and  west  it  is  divided 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
tract  of  mountainous  country.  '  Nor  does  it  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  basin  of  tha  river  Ebro. 
Between  the  table-land  and  the  Mediterranean  there  is  also  a  lower 
country,  which  in  some  parts  is  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  and  in 
ethers  extends  in  wide  plaina  South  of  the  table-land  a  the  basin 
of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  by  which  the  table-land  is  separated  f^m 
another  more  elevated  and  more  mountainous  region,  that  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  extends  over  the  southern  patt  of  Spain  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Strait  of  Qibraltar. 

The  table-land  comprehends  the  eastern  districts  of  Galioia,  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Leon,  that  of  Old  Castile,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one-fourth  of  its  area  which  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  and 
along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  whole  of  New  Castile  and  Estremadnra, 
the  south-western  districts  of  Aragon,  and  the  northern  districts  of 
Murcla.  According  to  a  rough  estixnate  it  extends  over  a  sutfiace 
of  about  92,000  Square  miles,  or  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  area 
of  Spain. 

The  table-land  Is  nearly  suirounded  by  mountains.  Along  ita 
northern  edge  rise  with  a  steep  ascent  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
which  in  elevation  nearly  rival  the  Pyrenees.  From  the  Sierra  de 
Sejos,  at  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  to  the  Sierra  de  Pe&amarela,  which 
lies  near  7"  W.  long.,  the  direction  of  the  chain  is  from  east  to  west, 
or  nearly  so,  but  in  this  part  of  the  range  the  highest  edge  of  the 
mountains  runs  south-west,  but  soon  turns  north,  inclosing  a  narrow 
glen,  in  which  the  river  Navia  descends  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  For 
about  40  miles  the  range  runs  northward,  until  it  approaches  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  within  about  12  miles,  when  it  again  turns  westward,  and 
after  having  run  about  twenty  milea  in  that  direction,  turns  south- 
ward, dividing  the  basin  of  the  upper  Minho  from  the  lower  country 
whi^  Has  to  the  west  of  it.  Near  the  town  of  Orense  the  mountain- 
chain  terndnates,  or  rather  there  is  a  depression  through  which  the 
Minho  flows ;  for  on  the  east  of  the  river  rises  another  ridge,  which 
runs  eaataouth-east  till  it  approaches  the  Duero^  where  it  begins  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  high  grouiKb  which  divide  the  table-land  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mountain  ridge  in  all  their  extent. 
Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  river  basin  no  mountain  range 
divides  it  from  the  table-land.  East  of  the  town  of  Burgos  rises  the 
Sierra  ds  Oca,  which  extends  from  west-north-west  to  eastHK>uth-east, 
and  is  followed  by  the  Sierra  de  Cameros.  Contiguous  to  it,  and  in 
the  same  direction,  is  the  Siena  de  Moncavo,  which  has  its  eastern 
termination  near  2^  W.  long.  From  this  point  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land is  leaa  marlDsdt  It  runs  to  the  river  Jaloa,  which  it  crosses  near 
Calatayud,  and  afterwards  in  a  south-eastern  direction  along  the  high 
graunds  iriiich  form  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jiloca,  whidi  gradually 
rise  into  mountains  near  tiie  town  of  Montalbao,  whence  we  moun- 
tain chain  continues  to  the  boundary  between  Aragon  and  Valencia. 
Thenoe  the  edge  of  the  table-land  runs  southward  idong  the  elevated 
ridge  which  extends  east  of  the  river  Turia,  or  Qiiadalaviar.  It  erosses 
this  river  north  of  Requena,  and  afterwards  the  river  Juear  below  its 
oonfluenoe  with  the  Otbriel,  and  then  continues  southwttfd,  leaving 
the  town  of  Almansa  to  the  west,  to  the  vicinity  of  YiUena.  South 
of  the  Jnoar  the  edge  of  the  table-land  is  not  marked  bj  a  oontinnous 
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ridge,  ihqugh  noxpe  i4ol%M  mountaius  oQPur  4W8  it  li^w^  ViUeii» 
ift  the  8ie^rF»  4ol  C<uraahe,  which  rups  ^rat  sQqtn-wwti,  wd  af^rwarda 
north-west,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Albaoete  (39^  N.  Ut,  ^'^  55'  W. 
long.).  The  Sierra  del  Caiache  aeema  to  rioa  only  a  liiUe  above  ^^ 
tabte-landt  but  it  preaenta  a  oonaiderable  aaeeDt  ttois^  the  4^p  YalWy 
of  the  Segura,  aqd  that  of  the  Mundo,  a  tributary  of  t|M  Seguraf 
Along  tlie  aoutherA  border  of  the  table-land  ezte^da  that  ^aogeti  of 
rather  mountain  region,  which  ia  called  Sierra  Morena.    [AlfP4;«ucu.] 

Other  mountain  raogea  occur  on  the  table-land  itself.  One  oif  i\^e\a 
constitutes  a  oontiauous  rangei  traversing  the  plain  in  all  its  extent 
from  east  to  west.  It  begins  on  the  east  near  the  high  sumout  of  the 
Sierra  de  Moucayo,  and  extends  in  a  west-south-west  direction  through 
Castilla  la  Vieja,  separates  the  province  of  heQ^  f^x^m  £«tremadurai 
and  then  passes  into  Portugal    [Castili*^  LA  VisJA.] 

The  table-land  of  Castilla  la  Nueva  and  Estremadura  comprehends 
these  two  provinoea,  with  the  south-westen^  distriotfi  of  Aragon  and 
the  northern  part  of  Murcia.  The  surfiEkce  is  mucl^  mQre  diversified 
by  hills  and  mountains  than  that  of  the  northern  plaui^.  The  mountain 
chains  are  of  oousiderable  extant,  but  they  do  ^ot  form  coutinuoua 
ranges,  being  interrupted  by  several  depreasionti,  whi(^  siuk  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  country.  In  the  easterf^  districts  of  the  tableland  is 
the  Sierra  Molina,  which  begips  north-west  of  the  tpwu  of  Molina,  and 
south  of  the  confluepce  of  the  Jiloca  with  the  Jalop,  ip  iV  N.  lat.  aacl 
1°  80'  W.  long,  ^t  does  pot  appear  to  be  connected  witU  the  Sierra 
de  Deaa  by  a  mouotain  ridg^  but  only  by  high  groupd.  Thl  Sierra 
de  Molina  rum  southward,  and  doea  not  rise  much  mQi?^  t^u  )000 
feet  above  the  geperal  level  of  the  country  in  t^o  uorthem  parts. 
Where  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Turia  originate  it  sends  q^  a  bri^ioo,  the 
Sierra  de  Albarradn,  which  runs  south-east  betFoen  the  Turia  on  the 
east  and  the  Jucar  on  the  west,  and  extenda  to  the  e4ge  qf  tho  table- 
land, near  the  town  of  Kequena.  From  the  sources  oT  the  Tt^^us  the 
Sierra  de  Molina  runs  south-west,  but  nef  v  40"  S.  iat^i  wast  of  the 
town  of  Cueofa,  it  turns  again  to  the  south,  and  sqou  auiitaidas  into 
hilU,  which  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  couptry.  The 
Sierra  de  Molina  is  of  very  ipconsiderable  v^idtht  but  it  oonstitutos  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterrapean  and 
those  that  run  to  the  Atlantic.  West  of  Cuenga  i^  ridge  of  low  p^oun- 
tains  branches  off  from  the  Sierra  de  Moling  and  runs  westward, 
dividing  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tagus  from  those  of  the  Ouadianik 
It  terminates  probably  near  Tarranoon,  east  of  Aranjuev.  Thepce  to 
about  4°  W.  lopg.,  where  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  seepis  to  tal^e  its  rise, 
the  watershed  between  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana  is  |bzmQ4  by  high 
ground  broken  into  steep  hilU.  The  Sierra  de  Toledo  extends  to 
5°  W.  long.,  running  east  and  west;  but  we  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  this  ridge.  It  does  not  appear  to  occupy  a  great 
width,  nor  to  rise  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  plaip.  It  is  not 
traversed  by  any  road.  Near  5**  W.  long,  it  aipks  down  to  the  level 
of  the  plain,  but  another  range  rises  out  of  it,  called  t|ie  Sierra  de 
Quadalupe,  which  extends  westward  to  tho  (oupdary  qf  Portugal» 
and  enters  that  kingdom,  where  it  is  called  Sierra  de  portalegre.  The 
Sierra  del  Quadalupe  resembles  the  Sierra  Moreoa  more  than  the 
Mountains  of  Toledo.  |t  oonsists  of  a  pumber  of  narrow  steep  ridges, 
whose  general  direction  ia  aorth-eaat  or  north-west,  and  they  are 
sometimes  connected  by  other  ridges  rupping  east  and  west^  but  fre- 
quently unconnected,  and  separated  1^  flata  The  width  of  thii  regiop 
is  considerable,  as  it  fllU  nearly  the  whole  tract  betweep  the  rivers 
Tagus  and  Quadiana  west  of  5°  W.  long.  None  of  the  summits  attain 
a  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  country. 

The  easterp  portiop  of  the  table-land  of  Caatilla  la  Nueva  and 
Estremsdura,  oomprehending  the  province  of  Cuengai  the  northern 
districts  of  Murcia,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  is  the  highest  part  of 
^e  table-land,  and  about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
surface  is  very  upevep,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  ground 
between  the  river-basins,  which  in  some  places  extends  in  plains,  and 
ip  others  ia  diversified  by  pumerou*  hil|s  or  low  ddges.  A  very  small 
portiop  of  thia  region,  which  lies  in  the  valleys  along  the  rivers,  apd 
in  some  depressions  of  the  plain,  is  under  cultivation ;  the  remainder 
has  rather  a  sterile  and  very  dry  soil,  and  is  either  quite  useless  or 
only  used  as  sheep-walks. 

The  ceptral  region  of  the  table-land  is  between  8°  and  5*  W.  long. 
It  oonsists  of  two  plain%  the  Plain  of  Madrid  aPd  Toledo,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  ap4  the  high  broken  ground  which 
forms  the  watershed  betweep  the  rivers  Tegu*  and  Quadiapa ;  and 
the  Plain  of  Lia  Mancha,  which  lies  to  the  south.  These  two  plains 
are  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level  The  productive  powers  and 
the  surfikoe  of  ^ese  two  plains  are  nearly  the  same.  The  country 
oonsists  of  extensive  levels,  inteneoted  by  short  ridges  of  low  hills 
and  rocks.  It  is  destitute  of  trees,  except  some  groves  of  evergreen 
oak,  which  are  found  near  the  hills,  and  plantations  of  olive-trees  and 
vines  pear  the  villsges.  The  level  tracts  produce  wheat,  but  as  part 
of  these  tracts  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  villagest  iu  which 
alone  tiie  farms  are  situated,  a  large  portion  of  them  is  badly  culti- 
vated, and  some  tnots  are  partly  overgrown  with  broom  and  the 
flax-leaved  daphne  {I>QphM  Onidiwn). 

The  western  portion  of  the  table-land  of  CaatlUa  la  Kueva  and 
Estremadura  oomprehends  the  country  from  6**  W.  long,  to  the 
boimdary  of  Portugal,  or  the  province  of  Sstremadma.  Thia  oountiy 
baa  a  very  mountainous  surface.    The  ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Guada- 


lupe cover  pei^ly  aU  the  oount^  between  t]^e  Tagua  and  the  Qoadian^ 
North  of  the  Tagus  several  o^ta  of  the  Sierra  de  Gi^ta  traverse  the 
country  in  a  south-western  directiop.  South  of  the  Guadiana  several 
branohea  of  the  Sierra  Morena  advance  withip  a  short  distapce  of  Uie 
river.  Plains  of  some  ej^tent  occur  qply  along  the  banka  ef  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  Thc^  are  small  op  the  bapks  of  the  T&gu«>  but  raUier 
e^tepsive  on  those  of  the  Guadiana.  The  general  level  of  the  oopptry 
is  lower  tlukn  ip  the  plaips  farther  east^  as  we  m$,^  infer  from  the 
circumstapqp  ihat  spow  ap4  frost  are  not  common  m  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe,  m  which  the  merino  sheep  pass  the  winter  witiiout  the 
leaat  ix^ury  in  the  open  air.  The  productive  powers  of  this  regiop 
differ  greatly  in  different  parts.  Jn  tpe  diitricts  north  of  the  Tsgua 
there  are  wide  valleys,  contalpipg  much  level  groupd,  betweep  the 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata ;  they  have  a  rich  sou,  are  well  cultivated, 
apd  yield  good  crops.  The  hilly  tract  between  the  Tagus  and  Gua- 
diapa  is  nearly  a  desert  The  summits  of  the  ridges  are  bare ;  their 
slopes  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the  evergreen  oak,  but  the  lower 
parts  are,  destitute  even  of  bushes.  They  are  never  cultivatedi  but 
preterved'ae  the  pasture-grounds  of  the  merino  sheep  in  winter.  The 
cultivated  spots  are  only  found  in  the  narrower  valleys,  and  they  are 
few  and  of  small  extent,  even  in  the  level  country  op  the  bapks  of  the 
Guadiapa,  between  Merida  and  Badajoz.  To  the  south  of  the  Gua- 
diana the  country  improves.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  river  are 
plantatiops  of  olive-trees,  which  increase  in  ppmber  as  we  proceed  up 
the  valleya  of  the  Sierra  Morena.     [Castilla  la  Nubya;  Estpb- 
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Haip  ia  comparatively  scarce  on  the  table-land  of  Spaii^.  It  is  s^ted 
that  the  appual  quantity  on  an  average  does  not  amoupt  to  more  than 
10  inches,  which  1^  partly  to  \>e  ascribed  to  the  elevatiop  of  the  more 
level  part  of  the  teble*liMid,  apd  partly  to  the  circumstance  thst  it  ia 
ip  most  parts  boun4e4  by  mountains  which  rise  considerably  above 
the  genert^  level  of  the  plain,  and  prevent  the  moisture  from  reaching 
the  flat  oountry.  The  rain  geperally  falls  ip  the  wipter,  apd  only  a 
few  showers  occur  ip  other  seasons.  The  least  quaptity  of  raip  falls 
i^  the  mountain  regiop  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  apd  on  the  high 
plaips  of  Cuapga  apd  Murcia,  where  sometimes  eight  or  nine  mouths 
pass  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling.  To  this  scarcity  of  raip  the  want 
of  cultivation  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  which  u  observed  ip.  the  two 
last-mentioned  regiopa  In  summer  excessive  heat^  aud  in  wipter  tk 
great  degree  of  cold,  are  experiepced. 

The  maritime  regiop  of  the  Atlaptic  apd  Bay  of  Biscay  ipcloses 
the  table-lapd  op  the  north-west  and  north,  and  contains  the  western 
districts  of  Galicia,  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  the  northern  portion 
of  Castilla  la  Yieja.  That  portion  which  lies  south  of  Cape  Ortegal 
is  hardly  more  than  40  miles  in  width,  and  is  trave4'8e4  by  numerous 
ridgea,  which  have  usually  gentle  siopei^  so  as  to  adn)it  of  cultivation 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  base.  Their  summits  are 
crowned  with  forests.  The  lower  oountry,  which  about  Santiago  de 
Compostella  stretchep  out  in  extepsive  pUips,  is  tolerably  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  climate  is  wet.  The  heat  of  tl^e  aummer  is 
moderate,  and  the  winters  fsr  from  beipg  severe,  ezpep^  whep  the 
north  wipds  blow,  but  they  i^  not  of  long  durt^tiqn.    [GalXOU.] 

The  oountry  east  of  Cape  Ortegal  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  The  Asturian  Mountains,  which  descend  aputhwiM'd  to  the 
plains  of  Leon  and  CastUla  la  Yiqja  with  a  very  rapid  slope,  decline 
towards  the  north  in  long  ridges,  which  grow  lower  as  they  approach 
the  Bsy  of  Biscay.  Ip  the  vicinity  of  the  pripcipal  rapge  these 
lateral  ridges  are  too  steep  and  too  high  to  be  cultivated^  apd  9r^  oply 
used  as  pasture-grouud  lor  cattle  apd  goats :  a  copsiderable  part  of 
them  ^  covered  with  forests.  Towards  the  sea  the  ridges  are  lower 
apd  their  declivities  lees  steep,  and  here  cultivation  has  ascended  to 
some  distapce  from  their  base.  The  yalleys  which  lie  betweep  these 
ridges  are  parrow  aPd  elevated  pear  the  great  chfup,  bpt  they  grow 
wider  towards  the  sea.  They  have  a  tolerably  fertile  soii,  apd  are 
well  cultivated*  Wheats  bsu'ley,  fmd  maise  are  growp.  Great 
quaptitiea  of  cider  are  appu^Uy  made  apd  exported.  Phestnut-trees 
1^  so  compiop  th^t  the  ohestputs  pot  ouly  luppi^  ihe  lower  classes 
with  food,  but  alpo  are  exportc4  to  a  great  extept.  The  clipuite  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  westerp  n^tritime  traot^  being  also 
very  wet,  but  the  oold  is  greater,  though  the  portherp  wipda  m«  Pot 
experiepced  ip  the  same  degree  a§  ip  Galicia.  [AaiuiUAsj  Basqub 
Pboyihoeb.] 

The  basip  of  the  river  Ebro  qcoupiea  a  part  of  CastiUa  la  Vieja,  of 
the  provipcea  of  Yitqri^  t^d  Navarrin  the  greater  part  oif  the  province 
of  Aragop,  ap4  ^  copsiderable  portiop  of  Cataluta*  The  portherp 
boupdaryi  frou^  the  aourcw  of  the  river  Segre  op  the  east  to  ^ose  of 
the  Arga  op  the  west,  ia  formed  by  the  high  chaip  of  the  Pyrepee^ 
West  of  the  souroea  q|  the  river  Axiga  e  ohaiu  of  mcuntaips  bsgipe, 
which  rops  westward  mntdl  it  meet%  pear  the  sources  of  the  Bbro,  the 
Sierra  de  Sejos,  or  the  eaetcnm  portiop  of  the  Asturian  Mouptaips. 
This  renge,  which  i«  called  Sierra  de  Aralar,  ie  about  ISO  miles  ip 
lepgth.  It  is  much  less  elevated  thap  the  two  great  mouptain 
lyatems  which  it  coppecta.  The  meap  cleyatiQ]!  probaldy  does  pot 
exceed  8000  feet  above  the  «ea-leveL 

The  higher  portiop  ol  the  basm  of  the  Ehro  is  conaiderably  lower  than 
the  ploip  of  Castilla  la  Yieji^  which  joips  it  on  the  sonth.  This  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Ebro  forms  a  conridemhle  depression  between  Castilla 
and  Biicaya.    The  interior  of  the  ba^  in  this  part  is  yearly  a  plair 
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which  extends  north  to  Yitoria  and  south  to  Nagera,  and  is  here  and 
there  intersected  by  detached  groups  of  limestone  hills.  It  has  a 
tolerably  fertile  soil,  and  produces  good  crops  of  com.  Farther  east 
many  o&ets  branch  off  from  the  Sierra  de  Aralar  and  the  Pyrenees, 
and  west  of  the  river  Araeon  these  ridges  cover  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  countiy  north  of  uie  Ebra  Near  the  principal  ridges  they 
constitute  extensive  mountain  masses,  which  are  separated  by  narrow 
valleys.  The  masses  themselves  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  are  used 
as  pasture-grounds,  and  a  great  part  of  them  is  covered  with  forests 
containing  many  fine  timber-trees.  The  valleys  are  cultivated.  About 
12  miles  from  the  river  the  mountain  masses  decrease  in  size  and 
elevation,  and  soon  sink  down  to  hills,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Their  slopes  are  partly  cultivated,  and  yield  good  crops  of 
maize,  wheat,  and  other  grain ;  there  are  also  numerous  plantations  of 
vines,  olive-trees,  and  chestnut-trees.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively 
grown.  Grain,  oil,  and  wine,  are  exported  to  a  considerable  amount 
[Navarba.] 

East  of  tiie  river  Aragon  more  than  half  of  the  country,  north  of 
the  £bro  is  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Aragon  and  Segre  (that  is,  between  l"*  W.  long, 
and  2°  £.  long.)  is  the  highest  portion  of  the  Pyrenean  Moimtains, 
containing  the  lofty  summits  and  extensive  mountain  messes  of  the 
Pic  du  mdi,  of  Monte  Perdido,  and  Monte  Maladeta.  In  this  part 
the  northern  declivity  is  extremely  steep ;  but  towards  the  south  the 
range  slopes  down  in  a  long  inclined  plain,  which  terminates  about 
40  miles  from  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  north  of  42°  N.  lat. 
The  irregularly-indined  plain  is  farrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys. 
Near  the  great  chain  these  valleys  are  almost  unfit  for  cultivation,  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate;  but  farther  down  narrow  tracts 
occur  which  are  cultivated  with  the  grains  of  Northern  Europe  and 
with  flax.  As  the  mountains  terminate  north  of  42°  N.  lat.,  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  extends  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro.  This  tract  is  partly  cultivable  aud  partly  a  desert.  The  desert 
is  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Zaragoza  on  the  west  to  near  Mequinenza  on  the  east,  a  distance  of 
more  than  50  miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  about  10  or  12  miles  in 
width,  and  formed  by  a  swell  of  the  ground,  which  in  its  highest  part 
may  rise  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ebro.  The  surface  is  a  suc- 
cession of  slight  ascents  and  descents,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  arid. 
This  tract  is  called  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre.  It  is  nearly  uninhabited, 
and  almost  a  useless  waste.  A  cultivated  country  surrounds  it  on  all 
sides,  though  the  soil  is  in  general  of  indifferent  quality,  and  the 
crops  far  from  being  abundant  But  the  plain  of  Lerida  is  an 
exception :  it  is  distinguished  by  fertility,  cultivation  is  general,  and 
the  waste  lands  are  of  small  extent.  It  produces  good  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  leguminous  vegetables,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil. 
The  countries  witldn  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  south  of  the  river  contain 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  arable  land,  and  are  much  more  populous 
than  those  on  the  north  of  the  river.    [Araqon.] 

The  countiy  which  extends  between  the  Sierra  de  Llena  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Ebro,  may  be  considered 
an  appendage  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  With  few  exceptions  the 
surface  is  very  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  even  mountainous.  The 
ridges  of  hills  which  traverse  it  run  partly  parallel  to  the  Sierra  de 
Llena,  and  partly  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  the  Mediterranean. 
The  fertility  is  various.    [Cataluna.] 

The  countries  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Bbro  differ  greatly  in 
climate,  the  valleys  within  the  Pyrenees  being  so  cold  that  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  do  not  succeed,  while  aJong  the  sea-shore  and 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  most  of  the  fruits  of  Southern  Europe 
attain  perfection.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  the  part  of  the 
basin  which  is  north  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracts 
immediately  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  more 
severe  wintera  and  colder  summera  than  the  great  table-Lmd,  whilst 
the  countries  south  of  the  river  have  a  mild  winter,  aud  a  much  more 
temperate  summer.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  between 
20  and  26  inches,  but  it  is  ifiuch  mora  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees.  In  the  interior  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  not  so  on  the 
coast    Barcelona  has  occasionally  suffered  from  the  yellow  fever. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro 
to  Cabo  de  Pales,  contidns  four  regions,  which  differ  in  their  natural 
features  and  productive  powers.  The  most  northern  extends  from 
the  Ebro  to  Mnrviedro.  Along  the  sea-shore  there  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  level  ground,  hardly  more  than  two  or  three  nules  wide,  which  in 
a  few  places  is  interrupted  by  low  hills.  It  is  generally  fertile,  and 
in  some  places  highly  fertile.  The  hills  which  lie  at  the  ba<^  of  it^ 
and  the  valleys  between  them,  are  also  tolerably  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, but  where  the  country  approaches  the  high  table-land  of 
Cuen^a  the  soil  is  dry  and  less  productive. 

South  of  this  hilly  country  is  the  plain  of  Valencia,  which  extends 
on  the  sea-shore  frx>m  Murviedro  to  Gandia,  a  distance  of  more  than 
40  miles,  and  in  its  widest  part,  at  the  badk  of  the  town  of  Valencia, 
it  extends  about  twenty  mUes  inland.  It  is  abundantly  irrigated,  and 
the  whole  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  no  less  noted  for  the  great 
variety  of  its  fruits,  and  rich  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
than  for  the  mildness  of  the  olixnate,  which  never  experiences  frY>Bt^ 
but  yet  is  not  considered  healthy. 

The  countiy  which  liee  south  of  the  plain  of  Valencia,  and  extends 


along  the  sea-shore  from  Oandia  to  the  vicinity  of  Alicante  and  Elche, 
is  extremely  broken.  It  may  be  considered  the  most  eastern  offiset  of 
the  great  table-land,  for  its  central  districts  are  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  severe  cold  which  is 
experienced  in  the  winter  months,  and  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  the 
most  elevated  ridges  south  of  Alcoy,  for  some  months  of  the  year,  are 
covered  with  snow.  The  valleys  are  usually  narrow,  and  the  level 
tracts  between  the  mountains  are  of  small  extent,  and  their  fertility 
not  much  above  mediocrity,  but  all  the  arable  land  is  cultivated  with 
great  industry,  and  the  crops  of  maize  and  com  are  tolerably  abundant 
[Valencia.] 

South  of  this  mountainous  region  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table- 
land extends  much  fiuther  inland.  On  the  west  it  reaches  to  the 
Sierra  de  Scgura,  and  on  the  south  it  extends  to  87"  20^  N.  lat  The 
western  portion  of  this  region  (west  of  2°  W.  long.)  is  almost  entirely 
filled  up  with  mountains  which  rise  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  probable  that  the  general  elevation  of  the 
valleys  is  not  less  than  2000  feet,  and  that  this  tract  imites  the  great 
table-land  witii  the  mountain  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  long 
narrow  valleys  are  not  fertile,  and  they  are  badly  cultivated.  East  of 
2"  W.  long,  the  mountains  recede  and  leave  wide  valleys  between  them, 
which  are  distinguished  by  considerable  fertility,  and  are  covered  with 
corn-fields  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees.    [Mubcia.] 

The  basin  of  the  river  Quadalquivir  lies  between  the  great  table- 
land and  the  moimtain  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  north  is 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  on  the  east  the  Sierra  de  Segura  and  the  Sierra 
de  Sagra.  T|^  mountains  which  constitute  the  southern  boundary- 
line  run  along  87"  85'  N.  Ut,  east  of  4'  30'  W.  long.,  but  west  of  that 
meridian  they  decline  to  the  south-west  and  terminate  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Gape  Trafalgar.  The  lower  level  of  this  country  is  about  1500  feet 
below  the  high  countries  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it  The  source 
of  the  river  Guadalquivir  is  only  526  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Such 
a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  country  must  of  course  be  attended  by 
a  corresponding  difference  in  vegetation  and  productions.  [Andalucia.] 

Rivers, — Spain  is  drained  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and  some  of 
them  run  for  several  hundred  miles ;  but  only  a  very  few  are  navigable 
for  small  boats,  and  that  only  towards  their  mouths.  Most  of  the 
riven  have  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  This  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  small  amount  of  rain  which  falls  on  the  table-land 
and  the  adjacent  tracts,  in  which  almost  all  the  riven  rise ;  and  this 
small  quantity  is  veiy  soon  evaporated,  as  the  highest  purts  of  the 
interior  are  destitute  of  trees.  Though  the  number  of  mountain 
ranges  is  very  great,  most  of  them  are  only  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  snow,  which  dissolves  very  rapidly, 
it  is  remarkable  that  those  riven  which  are  navigable. become  so  only 
at  places  where  they  are  joined  by  tributaries  which  originate  in  such 
mountains  as  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Ebro  becomes  navigable 
at  Tudela,  after  having  been  joined  by  the  Aragon,  which  originates 
with  numerous  branches  in  the  snow-covered  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  Pic  du  Midi  The  Tagus  is  not  navigable  even  for  small 
boats  above  Alcantara,  a  town  situated  near  the  boundary  of  Portugal, 
and  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Alagon,  which  river  is  supplied  during 
the  whole  year  with  water  from  the  snow-covered  summit  of  the 
Sierra  de  Qredos.  llie  Guadalquivir  can  only  be  navigated  by  small 
boats  from  the  town  of  Palma  downwards,  for  at  that  place  it  receives 
the  Jenil,  which  derives  the  great  supply  of  water  that  it  brings 
down  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Buero  begins  to  be  navigable  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sabor,  and  after  having  received  the  Esla,  which 
originates  in  the  Asturian  Mountains.  But  though  the  riven  of  Spain 
are  nearly  useless  for  the  transport  of  its  productions,  they  are  of 
great  importance  for  fertilising  the  ground  by  irrigation.  This  practice 
is  nearly  general  in  all  the  countries  which  extend  along  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  It  cannot  be  intro- 
duced on  the  table-land,  as  the  riven  which  water  it  generally  run  in 
so  deep  a  bed,  and  so  much  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country, 
that  their  waten  cannot  be  made  available  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
northern  and  north-western  maritime  countries  the  rains  are  sufficiently 
abundant  for  the  growth  of  com  without  such  artificial  means. 

The  lai^st  riven  are  noticed  under  their  proper  heads.  [DouRO ; 
Ebro  ;  Tagu&]  The  other  principal  riven  are  noticed  under  the 
names  of  those  provinces  in  which  they  have  the  whole  or  the  greatest 
part  of  their  courses.  The  Mi&o  (Mmho  in  Portuguese)  is  noticed 
under  Galicia;  the  Ghiadian%  under  Castilla  la  Nukva  and  Aleic- 
TEJo ;  the  Guadalquivir,  under  And aluoia  ;  the  Segura,  under  Mubcia  ; 
the  Guadalajara,  under  Castilla  la  Nubva;  and  so  the  rest 

Geology. — The  several  mountain  ranges  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
mostly  extending  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  consist  of 
primary  rocks,  but  are  separated  from  eadi  other  by  extensive  basins 
of  tertiary  strata. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
chain  through  Biscaya  and  Asturias,  is  composed  of  quartzose  and 
schistose  rocks,  red  sandstones,  shades,  and  gray  limestones.  The 
sierras  east  of  Buigos  extending  to  the  Moncayo  are  ciystalline  schists, 
flanked  by  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale.  The  Sierra  de  Guadarrama, 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Castilian  tableland,  consists  of  gneiss  and  other 
crystalline  schists,  with  subordinate  limestones  pierced  by  granite. 
These  central  crystalline  rocks  are  flanked  by  schists  and  silioious 
paudstoues.    The  Sierra  Morena  consists  mostly  of  lower  Silurian 
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rooks,  whioh  extend  eastward  into  Muroia,  and  there  occupy  the 
largest  part  of  the  moontain  region.  The  inferior  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  consists  of  schists  and  intercalated  dark  limestones, 
with  qoartzose  sandstones,  which,  being  yerr  hard,  form  the  peaks 
of  the  lower  ridges.  The  upper  silurian  rocks  are  slightly  exhibited 
in  parts  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  also  in  some  places  on  the  aoathera 
flank  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  have  been 
much  metamorphosed.  They  seem  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  sierras  of  Muroia. 

The  same  palseozoic  succession  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  all  the 
peninsula  previous  to  the  suifsoe  having  been  thrown  up  into  those 
ridges  which  now  form  lines  of  separation  between  Uie  different 
provinces.  They  have  all  been  conformably  and  apparently  simulta- 
neously elevated. 

The  lower  silurian  limestones  of  Muroia  contain  the  richest  silver 
and  lead-mines  in  Spain,  particularly  near  Cartagena  and  in  the  Sierra 
de  Almagrera.  In  Asturias  carboniferous  deposits  are  superimposed 
on  limestones,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains.  About  80  beds  of  coal  have  been  recognised,  most  of 
whioh  are  nearly  verticaL  Valuable  ores  of  iron  exist  among  the 
Asturian  Mountains,  and  some  of  them  are  wrought  to  advantage. 
Carboniferous  deposits  occupy  a  considerable  area  on  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  some  of  the  beds  of  coal  are  wroughtb 
The  valuable  quicksilver-mines  are  in  a  formation  of  dark-coloured 
slates.    [Almaden.I 

CUmaie  cmd  Proaueiiont. — The  climate  of  Spain  varies  exceedingly 
in  consequence  of  the  great  differences  of  elevation  and  diversity  of 
position.  The  central  table-land  is  exceedingly  hot  in  summer,  and 
cold  in  winter.  [MADBn).]  The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are 
very  hot  in  summer,  and  the  atmosphere  is  very  mild  in  winter.  The 
winter  is  the  season  for  rain.  On  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  from  25  to  85  inches,  while  on  the  central 
table-land  it  is  only  10  inches. 

The  most  common  kinds  of  grain  which  are  cultivated  in  Spain  are 
wheats  maize,  barley,  and  rice.  The  lai^gest  quantity  of  wheat  is 
produced  in  the  nortiiem  provinces,  in  CaUilufia,  nnd  on  the  plains  of 
Castilla  la  Yieja  and  Leon.  Rice  is  only  grown  in  the  countries  along 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  boundary  of  France  to  Cabo  de  Palos. 
Other  objects  of  agriculture  are  hemp  and  flax,  especially  in  the  basin 
of  the  Ebro,  and  madder  and  safiOnon  on  the  table-land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cuenga.  In  the  soutiiem  districts  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  are 
cultivated.  The  most  conimon  vegetables  are  onions,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  mcdons,  water-melons^  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas.  Many 
fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  as  almonds,  figs,  pomegranates,  lemons, 
oranges,  pistachio-nuts,  carobas,  dates  in  the  southern  districts, 
walnuts,  hasel-nuts,  and  especially  chestnuts.  The  chestnut-trees  in 
some  of  the  northern  districts  cover  large  tracts.  Olive-trees  occur 
in  all  parts,  except  the  northern  mountconous  tracts,  and  the  vine- 
yards are  extensive^  except  on  the  most  elevated  regions.  Several 
of  the  Spanish  wines  are  considerable  articles  of  oonmierce,  as  Xeres 
(dierrv),  Malaga,  Alicante,  Malvasia,  Tinto,  and  Val  de  Pelkas.  The 
annual  produce  of  wine  in  Spain  is  about  120,000,000  gallons,  of  which 
Malaga  produces  from  80,000  to  40,000  butts  (8,500,000  gallons), 
Andalucia  400,000  butts  (40.000,000  gallons),  Oatalufia  600,000  pipes 
(60,000,000  gallons),  Toledo  6,000,000  gallons,  and  Valencia  9,000,000 
gallons.  Brandy  and  raisins  also  are  articles  of  export  Among  the 
wild-trees  are  the  sweet-acorn  oak  {Quercui  baUota),  the  cork-tree 
{Quereut  tuber),  the  kermee  oak  {QitereuB  eoecifera),  and  the  simiach- 
tree.  On  the  Asturian  Mountains  and  on  the  southern  slopes  and 
c^Ebets  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  are  large  forests  of  fine  timber-trees. 
The  plant  from  which  the  barilla  is  obtained  is  cultivated  in  the 
plain  of  Murda  and  some  adjacent  districts*  The  liquorice-plant 
IS  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevilla  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro,  and  the  prepared  juice  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
esparto-rush  is  used  for  making  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  fta 

Among  the  domestic  animals  the  sheep  and  horses  are  dirtinguiahed. 
The  sheep  are  noted  for  their  fine  wool,  which  forms  an  important 
article  of  export.  They  pass  the  summer  on  the  Sierras  de  Guadar- 
rama,  Avila,  and  Gata,  and  the  winter  in  the  low  mountains  of 
Estrenuulura  which  lie  between  the  Tstfus  and  Guadiana.  Their 
number  amounts  to  five  or  six  miUions.  Sheep  are  also  numerous  in 
other  parts,  but  they  have  generally  a  coarse  wooL  The  horses  of 
Spain,  and  especially  those  of  Andalucia,  are  noted  for  their  beauty ; 
but  during  the  French  occupation  (1808-1814),  nearly  all  the  fine 
breeds  were  sent  to  France,  and  they  are  now  comparatively  scarce. 
Cattle  are  only  numerous  and  of  large  sixe  near  the  higher  mountain 
ranges ;  in  other  parts  they  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  those 
fed  in  the  salt-maishes  of  Sevilla.  The  asses  and  mules  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  size  and  beauty.  Pigs  are  not  very  numerous. 
Goats  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  country  of  Europe,  especially 
on  the  table-land.  There  are  a  few  mountain-goats  on  the  Pyrenees. 
The  mountains  also  contain  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
care  of  the  silkworm,  the  cochineal  insect^  and  bees^  are  branches  of 
hidustry.  In  no  country  of  Europe,  except  Italy,  is  so  much  silk 
obtained  as  in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  The 
cochineal  insect  has  been  reared  for  the  last  forty  yean  in  Andalucia, 
Granada,  and  EstremaduriL  Bees  are  very  abundant,  and  much  honey 
and  wax  are  obtained. 
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Spain  abounds  in  minerals,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver 
and  lead-mines  of  Murcia  and  Andalucia,  the  quicksilver-mine  of 
Almaden,  and  the  iron-mines  of  Asturias,  they  are  very  imperfectly 
wrought. 

IviabitantM, — The  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  appear  in  the  earliest 
historical  timse  to  have  been  Iberians,  who  were  perhaps  an  aboriginal 
people,  mingled  with  a  considerable  number  of  Celts,  who  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  had  partly  overpowered  the  Iberians.  The  two 
races  seem  to  have  afterwards  coalesced,  and  to  have  formed  the 
nation  of  Celt-Iberians,  but  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic  tribes  still 
remained  in  various  parts  of  the  PeninsuhL  During  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  remained  unchanged, 
and  all  the  subsequent  infusions  of  Roman,  Gothic^  and  Moorish  blood 
have  in  no  degree  obliterated  and  but  slightly  altered  Uie  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Iberian  and  Celtiberian  races.  Arnold,  quoting 
Strabo  (iiL  p.  145),  remarks,  that  "the  grave  dress,  the  temperance 
and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  tiie  extreme  indolence,  the  perse- 
verance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  ramarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writen  to  the 
ancient  Iberians,  are  all  mora  or  less  characteristio  of  the  Spaniards 
of  modem  times.  The  courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to 
women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  ancestors." 
('Hist  of  Rome,'  iiL  396.)  So  also  have  the  habits  of  brigandage, 
and  the  dislike  and  disunion  which  still  subsist  not  only  between  the 
natives  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  between  the  inhabitants  of  several 
of  the  different  provinces  of  Spain  itselt 

Chmmeree  and  MamtfaetwrtB, — Spain,  from  the  extent  of  its  coast- 
line, its  large  ports  of  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  Ferrol,  the  number  of  its 
smaller  hiffbours,  its  geographical  position,  and  its  abundance  of 
natural  productions,  possesses  very  greet  commercial  advantages,  but 
those  advantages  have  been  diminished,  and  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  by  tiie  restrictive  laws  of  the  government  Smuggling  to 
an  enormous  extent  is  carried  on  almost  everywhere  along  the  coast, 
especially  at  and  near  Gibraltar,  and  also  from  France  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  Portugal  across  the  frontier.  The  articles  smuggled 
through  Gibraltar  consist  of  cottons,  linens,  muslins,  thread,  stockings, 
and  the  like,  and  tobacco  to  a  large  amount 

The  total  imports  into  Spain  during  the  year  1849  amounted  to 
587,171,795  reals  (about  6,160,000^).  Of  course  these  are  the  regis- 
tered imports.  The  amount  of  goods  smuggled  into  the  country 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  exports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
478,162,822  reals  (about  5,000,000^).  The  imports  consist  of  colonial 
produce^  dried  fish  and  salted  provisions,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
cutlery,  glass,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  exports  coneiat  of  wool,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  fruits,  chestnuts  and  nuts,  cork,  quicksilver,  iron,  silver, 
lead,  and  salt,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silk  and  manufactured  goodsw 
Of  late  yean  a  large  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  has  been  exported 
from  the  northern  provinces,  chiefly  to  Cuba  and  Brazil 

The  manufactunng  industry,  formerly  considerable,  has  greatly 
declined.  The  government  has  still  manufactures  of  tobacco,  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  cannon,  fire-arms,  and  porcelain,  but  they  are  all 
in  a  decayod  state  except  the  manu&otory  of  dgan  at  Sevilla.  Other 
manufactures  are  silkjB,  coarse  cottons  and  woollens,  and  leather. 
Cutlery  and  iron-ware  are  made  to  some  amount  in  the  Basque 
Provinces  and  Asturias. 

Roads,  CanaU,  and  Railways. — ^The  public  roads  in  Spain,  except 
those  around  the  capital  and  the  royal  road  from  Madrid  through 
Leon  to  Oviedo  and  the  coast,  an  amongst  the  wont  in  Europe.  The 
only  canal  of  importance  is  the  Imperial  Canal,  commenced  by 
Charles  V.,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ebro.  [Araoon.] 
There  are  three  or  four  small  canals  in  the  Castillas  and  m  MuroiiL 
The  railways  at  present  completed  are— fh>m  Barcelona  to  Mataro, 
17f  milep,  opened  in  1848;  from  Valencia  to  Aloira,  22^  miles;  from 
Valencia  to  Grao,  8  miles ;  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez;  from  Aranjuez 
to  Almansa ;  from  Alcazar  to  Pemblique. 

Revenue,  Armp,  and  Navy, — The  revenue  in  1858  amounted  to 
12,751,O0OZ.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  115,186,0002.  The  army 
in  1854  numbered  99,489  men  and  11,895  horses,  exclusive  of  troops 
in  the  colonies.  The  navy  in  the  same  year  consisted  of  6  ships  of 
from  80  to  90  guns,  12  frigates  of  from  30  to  40  guni^  12  corvettes  of 
from  20  to  80  guns,  14  gun-brigs,  6  war^teamers,  and  other  minor 
vessels.    The  fleet  was  manned  by  9000  sailore  and  15,000  marines. 

Rdigitm  and  Bdueatian, — The  established  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  no  other  is  allowed  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  The 
crown  presents  the  arohbishops  and  bishops,  who  are  couflrmed  by 
the  Popa  The  wealth  of  the  churoh  was  at  one  time  immense.  After 
the  revolution  of  1886-7,  the  monastic  ordera  were  suppressed,  and 
the  convents  and  the  lands  belonging  to  them  were  sold ;  but  the 
convents  of  nuns  were  suffered  to  remain  till  the  death  of  the  then 
occupants.  A  law  has  this  year  (1855)  been  passed  for  the  sale  of  the 
whole  of  the  churoh-property,  and  its  oonvenion  to  secular  uses. 

Education  is  very  little  diffused.  The  lower  classes  receive  little  or 
no  instruction,  except  in  the  principal  cities,  where  infant-schools 
have  of  late  yean  been  established.  The  children  of  the  upper 
dasses  are  mostly  educated  in  France  and  other  countries.  The 
universities,  formerly  numerous  and  of  great  reputation,  are  now 
reduced  to  about  14,  and  those  are  attended  by  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  students  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine.    There  are 
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however  several  aoftdeniies  and  literary  looieties  In  Madrid,  Cadiz, 
Sevilla,  and  other  large  oitiea. 

CortftUution  and  ChvemfnerU,'^Th»  goyemment  of  Spain  durug  the 
middle  ages  waa  absolute,  though,  from  the  earlier  development  of 
popular  rights,  the  power  of  the  king  waa  more  reatricted  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (Fernando  V.  of 
Gastilla)  aimed  the  first  blow  at  Spanish  liberty,  by  avoiding,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes.  His  successor,  Charles  V., 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Cortes,  by  entirely  disregarding  their 
petitions  and  defeating  the  oitixens  who  rose  in  arms  to  support  the 
cause  of  national  libeHy.  Spain  continued  to  be  ruled  despotically 
by  the  kings  of  the  bouses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  until  the  French 
invasion  in  180S,  when  the  deputies  of  the  several  provinces  assembled 
at  Cadiz,  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  sworn  to  and 
promulgated  in  1812.  At  the  close  of  the  war  however,  Ferdinand  VII. 
refused  to  give  it  his  aanction,  and  he  re-establisbed  the  old  forms  of 
government;  but  being  compelled  soon  after  (1820)  by  a  military 
insurrection,  to  swear  to  the  constitution  of  1812,  it  again  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  until  it  was  a  second  time  put  down  with  the  assist- 
anoe  of  a  French  army. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  (1833),  his  widow,  Queen  Christina, 
wishing  to  conciliate  the  liberal  party,  gave  the  nation  a  new  charter, 
and  re-established  the  ancient  Cortes,  with  certain  restrictionB  and 
modifications  which  rendered  it  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  support 
of  popular  rights.  At  length,  in  1836,  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
was  intrusted  by  the  government  to  the  two  chambers  of  peers  and 
deputies,  and  the  new  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  waa  sworn 
to  by  the  queen-regent  in  June,  1887.  Two  chambers  were  instituted 
— that  of  the  Biputados  and  that  of  the  Senadores^the  members  of 
which  are  invested  with  equal  powers,  but  all  bills  relating  to  taxation 
are  to  be  presented  in  the  first  instance  to  the  lower  chamber.  Both 
chambers  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  crown  having  the  privilege 
of  choosing  one  out  of  every  three  senators  presented  by  the  electors 
of  the  provinces.  The  new  constitution  has  in  most  points  been 
assimilated  to  those  of  the  other  representative  states  of  Europe.  The 
constitutional  government  however  was  gradually  more  and  more 
neglected  and  violated,  till  in  1854  military  insurrections  in  Barcelona 
and  Madrid  caused  a  revolution,  and  Espartero  restored  the  consti- 
tutional government. 

^ittory.— Spain  was  named  *IjBi7/iia,  *l(xwwla,  and  Sixiyta,  by  the 
Greeks,  Iberia  and  Hispania  by  tiae  Bomans.  Hardly  anything  was 
known  of  the  countiy  till  the  Carthaginians  and  afterwards  the  Bomans 
subdued  and  colonised  it.  The  Phcsnicians  had  previously  numerous 
settlements  on  the  southern  coast,  and  the  narrow  tract  between  the 
sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of 
Iberiana  and  PhoBnicians  called  Mi^o^otvdcci.  The  Rhodians  and 
Phocseans  also  seem  to  have  had  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  The 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  about  the  year  B.O.  287,  began  to 
introduce  colonies  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  the  Carthaginian  power 
continued  to  be  extended  under  Haadrubal  and  Hannibal  tUl  the 
Carthaginians  were  conquered  and  expelled  by  the  Romana  in  the 
year  B.a  206.  The  Peninsula  was  then  erected  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  a  struggle  commenced  between  the  Romans  and  the  native  inha- 
bitants^ wMch  lasted  till  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  mountaineers, 
the  Oallaid,  the  Cantabri,  and  the  Astures,  by  Augustus^  about  26 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  Peninsula  was  at  first  politically  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
two  provinces,  Hispania  Citerior  (Hither  Spain)  and  Hispania  Ulterior 
(Farther  Spain) ;  Hispania  Citerior  comprising  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern districts,  and  Hispania  Ulterior  the  southern  districts*  and 
the  western  as  far  as  tbey  had  been  subjugated.  Afterwards,  when 
the  whole  Peninsula  had  been  conquered,  it  was  divided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Tarraconensis  (the  eastern  and  northern  diairicts),  Beetica 
(the  southern  district,  or  Andalucia),  and  Lu&itania  (the  western  dis- 
trict, or  Portugal,  and  certain  portions  of  Spain).  This  political 
division  subsisted  till  the  reign  of  Constautine  the  (3reat  During  this 
period  Spain  was  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  flourishing 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  According  to  Pliny,  it  contained 
860  large  citiea  The  organisation  of  the  Spanish  provinces  is  fully 
stated  by  Pliny  (iil,  1,  &a). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  the  Sneves,  the  Alans,  and 
the  Vandals  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  settled  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Visigoths,  who  in  a.d.  411  entered  Cata- 
lonia, and  in  a  short  time  compelled  tiie  Alans  and  Vandals  to  quit 
Spain  for  Africa,  After  a  series  of  battles  the  Visigoths  subdued  the 
Sueves,  and  retained  the  command  of  the  Peninsula  till  the  year  711, 
when  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyad,  after  defeating  the  Gothic  armies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalete,  took  their  capital  city,  Toledo.  In  a  very  few  years 
the  Moors  obtained  posseasion  of  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  where  they 
were  successfully  resisted.  A  series  of  battles  gradually  extended 
the  Gothic  conqueats  and  power  southward  [Araqon},  till  at  length, 
in  1492,  the  Moorish  capital  [Gbanada]  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
armies  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  On  the  death  of  Isabel  in  1506  the 
crown  of  Castilia  devolved  on  her  daughter  Joanna,  wife  of  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  on  his  son 
Carlos  L,  afterwards  Charles  V.  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  Fernando 
died  January  23,  1516,  after  appointing  Cardinal  Xiinema  regent  of 


Gastilla  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  Carios,  who  was  then  only  16 
years  of  age.  Ximenes  governed  the  kingdom  till  1518,  when  Carlos  I. 
assumed  the  government  of  Spain.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  With  him  commenced  the  dynasty  of 
the  house  of  Austria  in  Spain.  After  a  reign  of  nearly  40  years  he 
resigned  all  his  power  and  possessions  to  his  son  Felipe  II.,  and  in 
1557  retired  to  a  monastery  near  Placencia  in  Kstremadura,  where  he 
died  in  1558.  During  the  reign  of  Felipe  IL  the  Moors  were  com- 
pelled by  religious  persecution  to  quit  tne  kingdom,  and  to  settle  ia 
Africa.  Felipe  died  in  1598,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Felipe  IIL, 
who  died  in  1621.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Felipe  IV.,  whose 
reign  lasted  till  1665,  in  which  year  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Carios  1 1.,  who  died  in  1700.  Felipe  V.,  who  succeeded,  waa 
the  second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  and  the  first  king  of 
Spain  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Fernando  VI.,  who  died  in  1759,  without  issue.  His  suo- 
cessor,  Carlos  IIL,  was  a  son  of  Philip  V.  and  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
His  death  took  place  in  1788,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Carlos  IV.    In  1807  the  French  armies  began  to  enter  Spain  for  the 

Surpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  19  th  of 
[arch,  1808,  Carlos  IV,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  Fernando  VII. 
In  the  following  May  Carl6s  IV.  and  Fernando  VII.  signed  a  convention 
at  Bayonne,  by  which  they  ceded  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  and  Spain  refused  to 
submit  to  the  domination  of  the  French.  They  rose  almost  aniversally 
against  the  invaders,  and  having  entered  into  alliances  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Peninsular  war  was  commenced,  and  continued  Ull  1814, 
when  the  French  were  finally  driven  over  the  Pyrenees^  and  pursued 
into  France. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  March,  1814,  Fernando  VII. 
regained  his  throne,  and  reigned  till  September  29, 1838,  when  he 
died,  having  left  by  his  will  his  infant  daughter  Isabel  heir  to  his 
throne.  The  queen-mother,  Christina,  was  appointed  queen-regent 
(Reina  Gobemadora).  Immediately  afterwards  Don  Carloa,  the  late 
king's  brother,  laid  okim  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
Salic  law  females  were  declared  ineligible.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  September,  1840,  when  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  were 
finally  defeated. 

Early  in  1854,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
measures  of  the  Spanish  government,  insurrectionary  movements 
occurred  in  Barcelona  and  other  places.  On  the  22nd  of  February 
the  whole  kmgdom  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  On  the  15th  of 
July  the  oity  and  garrison  of  Barcelona  issued  a  'jpronunciameuto'  (a 
public  declaration)  against  the  government  This  was  followed, 
July  17,  by  an  insurrection  in  Madrid.  The  streets  were  barricaded, 
and  the  people  fought  against  the  soldiers  till  July  19,  when  the 
ministry  fled,  the  soldiera  gave  up  the  ooutest,  and  a  National  Junta 
was  established.  Espartero  waa  reinstated  in  power;  the  constitu- 
tional government  was  re-established;  and  the  queen-mother  was 
banished  from  the  kingdom,  August  28, 1854. 

Language. — Of  the  languages  or  dialects  spoken  in  the  Peninsub 
before  it  became  a  Roman  province  little  or  nothiog  is  known.  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  189,  Casaub^)  says  that  various  dialects  were  in  use  in  his  time 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Phcsnicians  and  Greeks 
who  settled  in  Spain  must  also  have  introduced  their  own  languages, 
whilst  the  Celts,  who  occupied  the  northern  and  weatern  districtai 
spoke  their  own  tongue.  During  the  long  period  of  Roman  domina- 
tion all  these  languagee  seem  to  have  made  room  for  the  Iiatin,  except 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  Basque  language  was 
always  and  is  still  spoken.  The  northern  nations  who  invaded  Spain 
in  the  5th  century  made  no  effort  to  introduce  their  own  tongues,  but 
adopted  that  of  the  natives,  and  spoke  Latin,  wMch  they  corrnpted 
by  making  the  nouns  indeclinable,  and  extendiqg  the  use  of  pre* 
positions. 

Then  came  the  Arabs^  whose  language  at  one  tine  must  have  been 
very  generally  spoken  in  the  Peninsula.  Nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  taking  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VL,  Arabic  was  still  spoken  there  in 
preference  to  the  Castilian,  and  most  legal  writings,  even  between 
Christian  parties,  were  made  in  Arable.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  latb 
eentury  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  their  names 
with  the  letters  of  ^e  Arabic  alphabet  On  the  taking  of  SeviUa  by 
Femaado  III.,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  translate  ^e  Gospels  into 
Arabic,  in  order  to  instruct  the  Christian  population  of  that  city  ia 
the  duties  of  religioxi,  which,  as  well  as  their  native  language,  they 
had  completely  forgotten. 

Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  the  Castilian  kuiigiiag%  as  tho 
modem  Spanish  is  properly  called,  was  originally  formed,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  time  it  began  to  aasnme  its  prase&t 
shape. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Idth  century  three  principal  languages 
were  spoken  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Castilian  (the  Lengua  Castellana) 
prevailed  exclusively  in  the  two  Castiles  and  Leon ;  the  Catalonian,  a 
dialect  resembling  the  Provencal,  or  Limosin,  of  the  south  of  Francs^ 
waa  spoken  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands ;  and,  lastly,  the  Cantabrian,  or  Basque,  still  maintained  ita 
ground,  though  greatly  comipted,  along  the  northern  side  of  tfa* 
Pyrenees.  About  the  same  time  the  Portugneee^  which  originated 
lu  a  Uiixtarc  of  the  Galician  dialect  and  the  language  spoken  by  tha 
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Frenoh  who  served  under  Henry  of  Bemnfoni  became  more  dieilnGt 
from  the  Caetilian.  [Portugal.]  How  far  the  Arabic  hae  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  modem  Spanish  is  a  contested  point  among 
Spanish  critics.  That  the  Castilian  language  has  borrowed  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  words  from  the  Arabic  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt. 
If  any  one  opens  the  '  Dicciouario  de  la  Lengua  Castellans,'  published 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  he  will  find  that  most  words  be^< 
ning  with  alf  or  with  the  letters  /,  x,  z,  are  of  Arabic  origin.  The 
names  of  plants,  flowers,  drugs,  minerals,  furniture,  dresses,  weights 
and  measures,  ftc,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  Arabic,  although 
there  are  also  corresponding  names  derived  from  the  Latin.  All 
words  relating  to  the  different  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain  are  likewise  borrowed  from 
their  language.  In  general,  nouns  of  Arabic  origin  abound  more  than 
either  adverbs  or  prepositions,  and  these  in  proportion  are  more 
numerous  than  the  verbs.  The  connection  of  both  languages  would 
be  still  greater,  if  the  writers  of  the  best  age  of  Spanish  literature 
had  not  formed  their  style  on  the  Latin,  and  avoided,  as  much  as 
possible,  words  of  Arabic  origin ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  when 
the  Academicians  compiled  the  above-mentioned  dictionary,  they  left 
out  many  words  authorised  by  use,  which  are  found  in  the  oldest 
Spanish  works.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Fernando  and  Inabel  and  Carlos  V.,  that  the 
Castilian  became  the  general  language  of  the  Peninsula,  though  works 
in  Valencian,  Catalonian,  and  Basque  continued  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  those  languages  were  and  are  still  spoken  by  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

SPA'LATRO,  or  SPA'LATO,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  situated  on  a 
promontory  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  by  the  islands  of  Brazza 
and  Bua  and  the  mainland.  It  is  about  midway  between  Zara  and 
Ragusa,  in  43**  30'  N.  lat.,  W  26'  E.  long.  Spalatro  has  a  harbour, 
sufficiently  extensive,  but  not  very  safe.  The  town  is  walled  and 
fortified,  but  the  principal  defence  on  the  land  side  consists  of  the  fort 
of  Clissa,  which  commands  a  defile  in  the  mountains  towards  the 
Turkish  borders.  Spalatro  stands  principally  on  the  site  of  the 
extensive  palace  which  the  emperor  Diocletian  built  for  himself  near 
the  ancient  town  of  Salona,  Salona  was  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians 
in  the  7th  centnry,  but  many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found 
by  digging  among  the  vineyards  which  occupy  its  former  area  between 
Spalatro  and  Clissa.  The  outer  walls  of  the  residence  of  Diocletian, 
which  formed  a  square  of  nearly  one  mile,  are  in  great  measure  still 
existing,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gates.  The  cathedral  of  Spalato  is 
formed  out  of  a  temple  built  by  Diocletian  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
of  his  residence ;  it  contains  some  fine  columns  and  is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  frieze.  Other  considerable  remains  of  the  Imperial  build- 
ings are  seen  within  the  precincts  of  Spalatro. 

Spalatro  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  of  Dalmatia;  the 
population  is  about  10,000. 

SPALDING,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Spalding,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Welland,  in  52°  48'  N.  lat,  0'  9'  W.  long.,  distant  48  miles  8.S.B. 
from  Lincoln,  98  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  93  miles 
by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  7627.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  Spalding  Poor-Law  Union  contains  nine  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  70,181  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  21,290. 

As  early  as  the  Saxon  times  Spalding  was  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. A  Benedictine  monastery  existed  here.  The  district  in 
which  the  town  stands  is  fenny,  but  well  drained.  The  town  is  clean, 
well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  many  lieat  houses.  The 
town-hall  is  a  strong  brick  building.  The  seasions-house  is  a  large  and 
handsome  structure.  There  are  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  and  a 
honse  of  correction.  The  high  bridge  over  the  river  Welland  was 
rebuilt  in  1838.  The  church,  a  fine  edifice,  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
character,  has  an  elegant  tower,  surmounted  with  a  orocketed  spire. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in 
1568,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  174/.  a  year,  had  19 
scholars  in  1854.  There  are  also  National  schools,  Endowed  Blue- 
Coat  schools,  Willesby's  Endowed  Charity  school,  a  Union  school, 
and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  meal, 
flour,  coal,  timber,  wool,  oil-cake,  and  wine.  Brick-making,  bone- 
crushing,  coach-making,  brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  There 
are  some  extensive  steam  flour-mills.  Maricets  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  seven  times  a  year.  The  river  Welland 
is  navigable  np  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  70  tons  burden.*  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions,  and  a  county  court,  are  held  in  the  town. 

SPANDAU.      [BRAIfDBHBtTRa.J 

SPANISH  TOWN.    [Jamaica.] 

SPARTA,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  caQed,  Laeedcenum,  the  eapital  of 
Laconia,  and  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus,  was  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  in  37^  4t' 
N.  lat,  22*  20'  E.  long.  It  was  built  in  a  plain  of  some  extent^  and 
was  bounded  E.  by  the  Eurotas,  and  S.  by  a  smaller  stream  running 
into  it,  now  called  Trypidtiko,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Knakion.  On  the  north-west  the  torrent  Labyca  separated  the  height 
on  which  the  acropolis  stood  from  the  spurs  of  Mount  Taygetos.    On 


the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  is  a  range  of  hills  at  a  little 
distance,  on  which  stood  the  suburb  Menelaium.  These  hills  of  the 
Menelaium  form  a  part  only  of  a  steep  bank  which  rises  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  height  of  500  or  600  feet  and  la 
surmounted  by  a  table-land,  beyond  which  t^flbx  lies  an  uneven 
country,  intersected  with  ravines  and  rivers,  gradually  rising  to 
Mount  Parnon  and  the  other  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  view  from  the  plain  of  Sparta  on  the  east.  A  cor- 
responding boundary  on  the  west  is  formed  by  the  more  elevated 
range  of  Mount  Taygetus;  hence  Homer  applies  the  term  'hollow 
LacedsBmon'  to  the  plain  of  Sparta,  and  to  the  city  Itself,  which 
Btrabo  (vol.  viii  p.  867)  also  speaks  of  as  being  in  a  hollow.  There 
are  two  villages — Magtila  and  Psykhikd— on  the  site  of  Sparta,  nearly 
a  mile  apart.  The  former  is  a  little  south  of  the  ancient  theatre ;  the 
latter  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  site,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trypi<5tiko.  The  principal  modem  town  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
Mistra,  which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Taygetus. 

The  only  considerable  remnant  of  Hellenic  workmanship  is  the 
theatre,  ft-om  which  Mistra  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  have 
been  supplied  with  stone  for  buildinrr.  Colonel  Leake  thought  that 
the  exterior  masonry  and  brickwork  which  still  subsist  aro  not  older 
than  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nevertheless,  the  theatre 
itself  may  have  existed  from  an  early  period,  though  not  originally 
used  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  for  gymnastic  and  choral  exercises 
and  public  meetings.  (Herod.,  vi.  67.)  The  centre  of  the  building 
was  excavated  in  a  hill,  but  the  ground  does  not  afford  much 
advantage  compared  with  the  situations  of  other  Greek  theatres.  The 
largest  diameter,  says  Sir  W.  Gell,  was  418  feet  in  length;  the 
orchestra  is  140  feet  wide,  and  adjoining  are  two  parallel  walls  about 
the  length  of  a  furlong.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a  sepulchral  chamber 
carefully  built  of  large  quadrangular  stones.  "Not  far  from  the 
theatre,"  observes  Colonel  Leake, ''  I  found  two  opposite  doors,  each 
formed  of  three  stones,  and  buried  almost  to  the  soffit  On  one  eide 
of  these  doors  is  some  appearance  of  seats,  as  if  the  building  had 
been  a  place  of  public  assembly."  In  another  place  he  found  two 
other  similar  doors  buried  in 'the  ground  to  nearly  the  same  height. 
Another  relic  is  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Trypidtiko,  which  is  still 
in  use,  constructed  of  large  single  blocks  of  stone  reaching  from  side 
to  side.  There  is  also  part  of  an  old  causeway  of  similar  construction 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge. 

Every  part  of  the  site  of  andent  Sparta  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  vnrought  stones ;  and  here  and  there  are  scattered  pieces  of  Doric 
columns  of  white  marble,  and  other  relics  of  ancient  buildings.  The 
materials  of  the  Roman  walls,  now  nearly  ruined,  which  once  sur- 
rounded the  principal  heights  of  the  city,  are  formed  of  similar 
fragments. 

Of  Sparta,  Thucydides  (i.  10)  observes,  that  if  "it  were  evacuated, 
and  only  the  temples  and  foundations  of  its  buildings  left,  posterity 
would  be  very  incredulous  about  the  extent  of  its  former  power,  of 
which  no  adequate  idea  would  be  afforded  by  the  city  itself,  as  it  was 
not  embelliBhed  with  temples  and  splendid  edifices,  nor  built  in  con- 
tiguity, but  in  separate  quarters."  Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta 
about  B.C.  400 ;  but  with  the  increase  of  riches  in  after  times,  public 
monuments  also  multiplied  with  more  rapidity  than  In  earlier  ages. 
These  monuments,  it  appears  from  Pausanias,  were  still  remaining 
about  A.D.  200,  in  a  more  perfect  and  uninjured  state  than  those  or' 
any  other  Grecian  city  except  Athens. 

The  following  summary  of  the  topography  is  taken  from  Pausanias ; 
— The  Agora,  or  public  square,  which  was  in  the  north-west  of  the 
city,  between  the  theatre  and  the  acropolis,  contained  the  council- 
house  of  the  senate  and  the  offices  of  the  principal  magistrates.  The 
most  remarkable  building  in  this  part  of  the  city  was  .the  Persian 
portico,  originally  built  of  the  spofls  taken  in  the  Persian  war.  It 
was  ornamented  with  statues,  in  white  marble,  of  some  of  the  Persian 
generals,  including  that  of  Mardonius ;  and  also  with  one  of  Artemisia, 
the  queen  of  Halicarnassua,  an  ally  of  Xerxes.  The  Agora  also  con- 
tained shrines  of  Julius  Ccesar  and  the  emperor  Augustus.  A  part  of 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  chorus,  or  dancing-place,  in  which 

?oung  men  danced  at  the  games  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  god  Apollo, 
n  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  various  statues  aud  temples. 
Southward  from  the  Agora  ran  a  street  called  Aphetse,  along  the  line 
of  which  was  a  number  of  public  monuments,  including  a  temple  of 
Minerva  Keleutheia,  with  a  statue  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Ulysses.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  close  to  the  city  walls,  was  a 
temple  of  Dlctynna,  or  Diau%  and  the  royal  tombs  of  the  Eury- 
pontidse. 

The  street  in  which  the  Skias  was  situated  also  led  out  of  the 
Agora,  a  little  eastward  .of  the  preceding  street,  and  ran  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river,  but  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  extended 
to  the  walls,  and  crossed  the  Knakion  by  a  bridge,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  remains.  The  Skias  was  an  ancient  place  of  assembly, 
of  a  circular  form,  and  with  a  roof  shaped  like  an  umbrella.  (Pauaaiif., 
12,  8.)  Along  this  street  also  were  various  temples,  statues,  and 
altars,  erected  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  Sparta  aud  its 
heroes.  In  connection  with  these,  Pausanias  also  menxlous  a  Quad* 
rangular  structure,  surrounded. with  porticoes  in  which  second-hand 
goods  were  sold.    To  the  west  of  the  Agora  was  a  cenotaph  of  Brasida^ 
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And  near  H  a  splendid  theatre  of  white  marble;  opposite  to  which 
were  the  monuments  of  Pauaanias  and  of  Leonidaa;  near  the  latter 
was  a  pillar  inooribed  with  Uie  names  of  those  who  fell  at  Thermo- 
pylsD,  with  the  names  of  their  lathers. 

There  was  a  place  called  Theomelida  at  Sparta,  in  which  were  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Agidsa.  In  the  same  quarter  was 
the  temple  of  Diana  Issdra,  or  Pitanatis,  and  those  of  other  divinitlea 
Not  far  oS,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  was  the  Dromus,  or 
raoecouise,  which  contained  two  gymnasia.  The  Dromus  was  also 
embelUshed  wiUi  various  statues  and  temples.  A  little  outside  of 
the  Dromus,  Pausanias  was  shown  the  site  of  the  house  of  Menelaus, 
one  of  the  Grecian  leaders  at  Troy.  At  the  south-east  of  the  Dromus 
was  the  Platanistes,  which  was  nearly  surrounded  by  running  water, 
and  ao  called  from  the  plane-trees  growing  there.  Two  bridges  formed 
the  approaches  to  it^  on  one  of  which  was  a  statue  of  Lycurgus,  and 
of  Hercules  on  the  other.  Like  other  parts  of  the  city  it  contained 
several  architectural  remains  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  was  the  decorated  public-hall,  with 
various  chapels  dedicated  to  heroes,  about  it.  Not  far  from  the 
theatre,  he  adds,  was  a  temple  of  Neptune  Genethlius;  and,  i^r 
advancing  a  little,  there  was  a  small  height,  on  which  was  an  ancient 
temple^  with  a  wooden  statue  of  Venus  in  armour,  and  having  an 
upper  story  sacred  to  Venus  Morpho. 

Lastly,  there  were  temples  of  Diana  Orthia  and  Latona  in  the  place 
called  LimniBum,  not  far  from  which  the  Acropolis  was  probably 
situated.  The  Lacedasmonians  had  not  a  citadel  of  conspicuous 
elevation,  like  the  Cadmeia  at  Thebes  and  the  Larisaa  at  Argos;  but 
as  there  were  several  hills  within  the  city,  the  highest  of  these  was 
called  the  Acropolis.  It  contained,  amongst  a  great  number  of  other 
buildings,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus  (that  is,  of  the  bronze 
house),  begun  by  Tyndareus,  and  afterwards  made  of  bronze,  on  which 
the  actions  of  Hercules  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were  worked  in 
relief,  together  with  other  representations,  of  which  the  largest  and 
most  admirable  were  the  Birth  of  Mmerva  and  the  figures  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite.  Of  the  other  monuments  in  the  same  locality  we 
shall  only  mention  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  Pausanias  aays 
was  tiie  oldest  extant  of  that  material;  it  was  formed  of  several 
separate  pieces  hammered  together  with  nailsi 

Sparta  was  divided  into  five  local  tribes — the  Pitanata,  in  the 
centre ;  the  Limnataa  or  Marshmen,  north-west ;  the  Messoatce,  south- 
east ;  ^e  .£gide,  west ;  and  Cynosurenses,  south.  The  general  form 
of  the  city  was  semicircular,  and  its  circumference  was  about  six 
Roman  miles.  It  was  not  regularly  fortified  till  the  time  of  the 
Roman  interference  in  Greece:  it  was  completely  surrounded  with 
walls  by  order  of  Appius^  the  Roman  legate.  (Pausan.,  viL  9,  8.) 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  Pauaanias  viaited 
Sparta,  both  walls  and  gates  were  in  exiatence :  no  traces  of  them  are 
viaible  now. 

Cunttitution  and  ChvemmcnL — This  was  of  a  very  mixed  nature^ 
consisting  of  three  or  even  four  distinct  elements,  namely,  royalty,  a 
council  of  elders  or  senate,  a  general  assembly,  and,  in  later  times,  Ihe 
Ephoralty. 

The  kingly  authority  exiated  at  Sparta  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Spartans,  and  was  always  shared  by 
two  persons  at  the  same  time.  The  two  kings  were  the  successive 
representatives  of  the  two  royal  families  descended  from  Eurysthenes 
and  Prodes,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  under  whom  the  conquest 
of  Laconia  was  achieved.  (Herod.  vL  62.)  The  constitutional  powers 
of  the  kings  were  very  limited.  They  presided  over  the  council  of 
elders  (Herod,  vi  57 ;  Thucyd.  i  20),  and  the  vote  of  each  counted 
for  no  more  than  that  of  a  private  senator.  They  had  the  right  of 
addressing  the  public  assembly ;  they  aat  as  judges  in  a  separate 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  decided  upon  private  matters  of 
importance.  They  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spartan  forces,  and 
had  the  power  of  choosing  from  among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as 
Proxeni,  or  protectors  of  foreigners  visiting  Sparta.  When  they  had 
once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia  at  the  head  of  their  forcea^  their 
authority  became  unlimited;  on  their  return  home,  however,  they 
were  accountable  for  their  conduct  as  generala.  In  fact  in  aome 
inatances  the  kings  were  dethroned  or  punished  for  misconduct  and 
mismanagement  as  generals.  They  were  not  allowed  to  conclude 
treaties,  or  to  determine  the  fate  of  cities,  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  two 
kings  had  a  joint  command,  but  this  led  to  inconvenience,  and  a  law 
was  paaaed,  that  in  future  one  only  of  the  two  kinga  ahould  have  the 
command  of  the  army  on  foreign  aerrioe.  The  Spartan  kings  united 
the  characters  of  priest  and  king  (Herod,  vl  50),  and  officiated  as 
high  priest  of  the  nation  at  all  tibe  public  sacrifices  offered  for  the 
state.  On  the  accession  of  a  king,  all  debts  due  from  private  indi- 
viduals, to  the  state  or  the  king^  were  remitted :  and  on  ^e  death  of 
one  of  the  kingi^  his  funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community.  There  was  a  general  mourning  and  suspension  of  all 
public  busineas  for  ten  daya.    (Herod,  vi.  58.) 

The  aenate  (Gerusia)  or  council  of  elders  was  the  aristooratical 
element  of  the  constitution,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone,  but  also 
found  in  other  Dorian  atates.  It  included  the  two  kings,  who  aat  as 
presidents,  and  consisted  of  80  members,  10  from  each  of  the  three 
tribes,  and  one  from  each  of  the  divisions  called  obffi.    It  was  confined  I 


to  men  of  distinguished  character  and  station :  no  one  was  eligible  to 
it  till  he  was  60  years  of  age  (Plut,  'Lycur.,'  26),  and  the  additional 
qualifications  were  also  of  an  aristocratic  nature.  (Arist,  '  PoL,'  ii 
6,  15.)  The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the  ofiice  was 
holden  for  life,  and  irresponsible.  The  duties  of  the  councillors  were 
deliberative,  judicial,  and  executive.  In  the  firat  capacity  they  pre- 
pared measures  and  passed  preliminary  laws,  which  were  laid  before 
the  popular  assembly.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could  punish  with 
death  or  degradation,  and  that  too  without  being  restrained  by  a  code 
of  written  lawa.  (Ariat.,  'PoL,'  iL  6.)  They  also  appear  to  have 
exercised  a  judicial  superintendence  and  censorship  over  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens  (Aul.  GelL  xviiL  8),  and  probably  were 
allowed  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
ancient  usage  and  discipline.    (ThirL,  'Hist,  of  Greece,'  i  p.  818.) 

The  Ekklesia,  or  general  assembly  of  the  Spartan  citizens,  was  not 
competent  to  originate  any  measure,  but  only  to  adopt  or  reject  without 
alteration  the  laws  and  measures  submitted  to  it  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, a  limitation  which  almost  fixed  the  character  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and  justifies  an  observation  of  Demosthenes  ('  Lept,'  p.  489), 
that  the  Spartan  senate  was  in  many  respects  supreme.  All  citizens 
above  the  age  of  80,  not  labouring  under  any  disabilities,  were 
admissible  to  the  Ekklesia,  or  Apella,  as  it  was  called  in  the  old  Dorian 
dialect ;  but  except  magistrates,  and  especially  the  ephors  and  kings, 
no  one  addressed  the  people  without  being  called  upon.  The  same 
public  officers  also  put  the  question  to  the  vote ;  and  as  the  magis- 
trates only  were  the  speakers  and  leaders  of  the  assembly,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  whole  people  are  (particularly  in  foreign  matters)  spoken 
of  as  the  decrees  of  those  authorities  alone.  The  voting  was  by 
acclamation.  The  regular  meetinga  were  holden  every  full  moon,  and 
in  oaaes  of  emeigency  extraordinary  aasemblies  were  called. 

The  popular  assembly  alone  had  the  power  to  "  proclaim  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armiatice  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
all  negotiations  with  foreign  powera,  though  conducted  by  the  kiogs 
and  ephora,  could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only."  (Miillcr, 
'  Dorians')    The  highest  officers  of  the  state,  such  as  magistracies  and 

Sriesthoods,  were  filled  up  "by  the  votes  of  the  people;  oases  of 
isputed  suocession  to  the  throne  were  decided  by  them ;  changes  in 
the  constitution  were  proposed  before  them,  and  all  new  laws,  i^r  a 
previous  resolution  of  the  senatis  v*re  ratified  by  them."  Accord- 
mg  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  tiie  Ekklesia  possessed  the 
supreme  political  and  legisUtive  authority  at  Sparta,  but  subject  to  ao 
many  checka  and  limitationa,  that  tiie  government  of  the  state  is 
often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocrat.  One  of  these  limitations  was  the 
Ephoralty,  a  power  apparently  foreign  to  the  constitution  as  esta- 
blished by  Lyourgos,  and  which  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
owed  its  aggrandisement  to  the  connection  established  between  itself 
and  the  assembly.  In  after  times  it  encroached  upon  and  overpowered 
the  royal  authority,  and  became  the  supporter  of  oligarchioal  prin- 
dplse  and  privilages. 

The  free  citizens  of  the  community  were  divided  into  two  dasMS : 
one  composed  of  the  Spartans,  or  descendants  of  the  Dorian  con- 
querors of  Laconia,  and  other  individuals  from  time  to  time,  but 
sparingly,  associated  with  them ;  the  other,  of  a  subject  population, 
living  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country,  and  called  Perioeci,  or 
'dwellers  round,'  who,  though  personally  free,  were  denied  all  political 
privileges,  the  government  and  administration  of  the  state  being 
confined  to  the  Spartans  exclusively. 

In  theory  and  name^  the  constitution  as  settled  by  Lyonrgua  was 
a  democracv,  with  two  hereditary  magistrates  at  its  head;  but  in 
practice  (at  least  before  the  encroachments  of  the  ephoralty)  it  worked 
as  if  the  supreme  authority  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority,  and  therefore  was  in  reality  a  limited  aristocracy,  inde- 
pendent and  irrespective  of  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  the 
ruling  clnsnee.  From  his  very  birth  every  Spsrtan  boy  was  treated 
as  the  child  of  the  state,  and  as  such  was  liable  to  be  exposed  to  die 
at  the  discretion  of  his  father^s  kin,  if  he  was  a  deformed  or  aickly 
infant.  In  his  earliest  years  he  was  not  left  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  parents,  though  under  their  care^  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  entered  upon  a  course  of  public  discipline^  increasing  in  severity 
as  he  approached  manhood;  and  as  this  education  had  only  one  end 
in  view,  that  of  training  citizens  to  serve  and  defend  their  country, 
the  discipline  was  in  every  respect  subservient  to  this  object  No 
accomplishments  or  arta^  except  of  a  military  character,  were  taught, 
whUe  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  military  skill,  activity,  fortitude, 
and  bravery.  The  Spartan  was  to  be  taught  both  to  dare  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  inured  from  his  youth 
to  a  coarse  and  scanty  fiure,  to  insufficient  clothing,  to  self-deniakl,  and 
the  severest  trials  of  pain  and  hardship.  ('  Cicero^  *  Tus.  Qnaest'  v.  27.) 
By  another  cuatom,  the  Spartan  youths  were  compelled,  sometimes 
from  hunger,  sometimes  at  the  command  of  their  captaina,  to  get 

E revisions  or  anything  else  bj  foraging  in  the  fields  or  plundering 
ouses ;  if  successful,  they  retained  their  spoil,  and  were  honourea 
with  praise;  if  detected,  they  were  punished,  not  for  the  attempt, 
but  for  their  want  of  ingenuity.  They  were  taught  music,  to  sing, 
and  to  play  on  the  flute  and  the  harp,  but  only  with  the  view  of 
forming  their  moral  tastes ;  and  therefore  the  airs  and  the  songs  that 
they  learnt  were  of  a  sacred  or  martial  character.  Hence  the  poetzy 
of  Homer  was  in  very  early  times  introduced  into  Sparta;   and 
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TyrtooB,  the  martial  poet,  was  held  in  especial  honour,  as  animating 
and  enconraging  their  youth.  Gymnastic  dancing  also  formed  a  part 
of  Spartan  ^ucation;  and  the  F^^rhic  dance  was  tau^^ht  to  boys  as 
a  warlike  ezerdse,  imitative  of  the  movements  and  actions  of  a  com- 
batant in  battle.  But  the  lessons  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  young  Spartan,  and  the  duties  most  carefally  inculcated,  were 
those  of  modesty,  obedience,  and  respect  to  rank  and  age.  Together 
with  all  tills,  the  young  Spartan  was  impressed,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  with  a  sense  of  shame;  and  taught  to  consider  dishonour  and 
disgrace  as  more  terrible  than  death,  when  met  either  for  the  honour 
or  at  the  command  of  his  country.  At  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
years,  the  Spartan  youths  passed  from  boyhood;  and  from  this 
period  to  thirty  they  were  considered  to  be  in  a  staia  of  transition  to 
xnazAood.  At  twenty  they  served  in  the  ranks.  ('Dorians,'  iv.  5,  8.) 
Even  after  maturity  the  Spartans  were  still  expected  to  employ  them- 
selves in  gymnastic  exercises  and  amusementsL  (Xen.,  'De  Rep. 
Lacon.,'  v.  7*)  Nor  were  they  exempt  from  militaiy  service  till  sixty. 
The  last  years  of  their  life  were  spent  in  the  service  of  the  community, 
in  the  council  of  the  Qerusia,  or  in  superintending  the  education  of  the 
young ;  and  nowhere,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Cicero,  had  old  age  a 
more  agreeable  or  more  honourable  position  than  at  Sparta.  Another 
important  feature  of  the  Spartan  institutions  was  the  Syssitia,  or 
public  meals,  in  which  all  the  citizens  of  a  suitable  age  joined.  The 
guests  were  divided  into  societies,  or  <dubs,  generally  of  fifteen  men ; 
any  vacancy  was  filled  by  ballot^  and  unanimous  consent  was  requisite 
for  the  admission  of  new  members.  The  Irepast  of  each  club  was  of 
a  frugal  and  temperate  character,  but  enlivened  by  social  and  cheerful 
conversation,  and  the  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  contributions 
of  the  individual  members. 

The  diief  strength  of  the  Si«rtan  forces  was  m  the  heavy-armed 
infantry,  which  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  state  in  Qreece. 
Cavalry  service  was  not  thought  highly  of  amongst  them,  the  country 
being  not  fitted  for  the  production  of  horses.  The  horsemen  of 
Sparta,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  at  first  only  400,  and  after- 
wards rose  to  600  men.  (MUller,  iil  12,  6.)  The  naval  service  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  PerioooL 

The  Spartan  institutions,  though  ahnost  entirely  of  a  military 
tendency,  incidentally  served  other  important  ends,  such  as  the 
invigoration  and  health  of  the  body,^  and  the  production  of  physical 
beauty.  About  B.a  640  the  Spartans  were  the  most  healthy  of  the 
Qreeks  (Xen.,  'Repu  Lacon.,'  v.  9),  and  the  handsomest  men  and 
women  were  found  amongst  them.  But  Sparta  did  not  produce 
among  her  citizens  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  poet,  or  the  historian. 
They  were  all  warriors;  and  therefore  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  even  of  agriculture,  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
PerioBci  and  the  Helots.  Lyrical  and  choral  poetry  indeed,  for  which 
the  Dorian  communities  were  famous,  were  cultivated  and  encouraged, 
but  chiefly  for  religious  purposes.  The  arts  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence 
too  were  studiously  discouraged  among  them,  as  being  instruments 
of  deceit  and  miBrepresentation,  and  inoonsiBtent  with  the  concise  and 
sententious  method  of  expression  on  which  the  Spartans  prided  them- 
selves, and  which  they  enforced  on  their  youth  hv  a  regular  training. 
Trade  and  commerce  alio  were  alien  to  their  character ;  and  these 
were  left  entirely  to  their  provincial  subjects.  Any  extensive  trade 
indeed  was  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  want  of  a  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  iron  being  till  the  latest  time  their  only  legal  currency.  The 
very  possession  of  gold  or  silver  money  was  prohibited  by  their  laws. 
And  yet  owing  probably  to  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  long  for 
what  is  forbidden,  "  avarice  appears  to  have  been  the  vice  to  which 
the  Spartan  was  most  prone :  money,  for  which  he  scarcely  had  any 
use^  was  a  bait  which  even  the  purest  patriotism  could  not  reslBt*' 
(ThirL,  <Hist  of  Groeoe;'  'Dorians,'  iiL) 

Spartan  girls  were  in  many  respects  brought  up  similarly  to  the  boys. 
They  had  their  own  gymnasia,  and  practised  themselves  in  running, 
wrestling  and  other  exercises,  which  eontributed  to  their  health  and 
Tigour  of  constitution,  in  order  that  they  might  prove  the  mothers  of 
a  healthy  progeny.  The  Spartan  virgins,  even  in  the  company  of 
men,  genenlly  wore  but  a  single  robe,  without  an  upper  garment ; 
in  which  respect  they  were  distinguished  from  married  women.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  social  position  of  the  Spartan 
women  was  the  indulgence  and  respect  universally  shovm  to  them, 
presenting  a  strong  contrast  with  the  treatment  of  the  female  sex 
among  the  Athenians  and  other  nations  of  the  Ionian  race.  So  great 
was  the  influence  of  the  women  at  Sparta,  that  the  Spartans  were 
often  censured  by  other  nations  for  submitting  to  their  yoke. 

The  Spartans,  and  the  Dorians  generally,  also  differed  from  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  the  freedom  of  intercourse  which  they  allowed 
in  public  between  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  were  especially 
brought  into  contact  at  religious,  festivals  and  choruses.  Hence  at 
Sparta  it  was  very  possible  for  marriage  to  be  the  result  of  affection 
and  love,  which  was  seldom  the  case  in  the  Ionian  states  of  Greece. 
But  still  in  this,  as  in  everything  else^  private  feeUngs  and  wishes 
were  made  subordinate  to  the  intwests  of  the  community ;  and  mar- 
riage was  not  considered  merely  as  a  private  relation,  but  as  a  public 
institution,  the  chief  end  of  which  was  to  supply  the  state  with  a 
strong  and  healthy  progeny.  Intermarrisge  wii^  foreign  women  was 
forbidden  to  all  the  Spartans,  and  to  the  Heradeids,  or  royal  family, 
by  a  particular  rhetra,  or  constitutional  ordinance. 


ffittory, — The  occupation  of  Laconia  by  the  Spartans  dates,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  chronology,  from  the  year  B.0. 1104,  the  80th  year 
after  the  Trojan  war :  but  some  writers  place  that  event  in  B.0. 1048. 
About  one  of  those  periods  the  Dorians  migrated  from  Doiib,  a  diBtrict 
lying  between  the  chains  of  Mount  €Bta  on  the  north  and  Parnassus 
on  the  south,  and,  under  the  command  of  three  leaders,  Aristodemns, 
Temenus,  and  Cresphontes,  reputed  descendants  of  Hercules,  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus ;  they  were  accompanied  and  guided  in  their  expe- 
dition by  Oxylus,  an  JBtolian  chief,  and  soon  succeeded,  according  to 
the  poetical  legend,  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  conntiy.  In 
the  division  which  took  place,  Laconia  was  assigned  to  Aristodemua, 
Argos  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to  Cresphontes,  while  Ehs  was  given  to 
Oxylus  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance.  Till  the  conquest  of  Laconia 
was  thoroughly  effected,  the  Spartans  were  probably  too  much  occupied 
at  home  to  engage  in  foreign  wars.  Their  earliest  expeditions  were 
into  Arcadia  and  Argos.  Against  Tegea,  the  capital  of  the  former 
country,  they  continued  to  wage  war,  and  always  unsuccessfully,  for 
many  generations.  The  first  of  the  Messenian  wars  commenced  about 
B.O.  743,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  subjection  of  Messenia. 
The  struggle  was  renewed  in  3.a  685,  but  ended  in  a  like  result 
B.C.  668. 

Froni  B.a  668,  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  Sparta  oon- 
tinued  in  a  course  of  uninterrupted  success,  till  she  became  supreme 
in^  the  Peloponnesus,  and  pre-eminent  in  all  Greeceu    The  old  contest 
with  Tegea  was  at  last  decided  in  her  favour,  about  the  year  B.O.  545w 
(Herod.,  L  68).     Neatly  at  the  same  time  the  contest  with  Ar^os,  for 
the  possession   of   the  tract  of   land  called   ThyresB,  of  which  the 
Spartans  had  made  themselves  masters  in  the  third  generation  after 
the  conquest,  was  decided  by  a  battle  of  300  champions  on  each  side, 
in  which  Argos  lost  the  day,  and  Thyrese  was  won  by  the  Spartans. 
(Herod.,  L  8^)    About  B.o.  525,  the  Spartans  were  again  in  hostilities 
with  Aif^,  and  victorious  over  them  in  a  decisive  battie.    At  the 
instigation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  they  invaded  Attics,  under  their 
king  Cleomenes ,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  usurper  Hippias,  an 
object  which  they  effected  in  b.o.  610.    Five  years  afterwards  they 
again  appeared  in  Attica  as  the  supporters  of  the  aristocratic  party 
headed  by  Isagoras :  tbey  were  led  by  Cleomenes ;  but  the  Spartan 
king,  who  had  occupied  the  citadel,  vras  obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  popular  party  at  Athens.    The 
expulsion  of  the  PisiBtratidaQ  from  Athens,  and  the  aid  funushed  by 
the  Athenians  to  some  of  the  revolted  subjects  of  Persia,  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Persian  war.    1  he  battle  of  Marathon  followed  (B.o.  490), 
the  honour  of- sharing  in  which  the  Spartans  lost^  from  a  superstitious 
regard  to  an  ancient  custom  which  forbade  them  to  set  out  on  an 
expedition  before  the  moon  was  at  the  fulL    (Herod,  vL  106.)    But 
ten  years  afterwards,  when  Xerxes   invaded   Greece^  they  fought 
against  him,  first  at  Thermopylae,  then  at  Salamis,  and  lastly  at  Platesa. 
At  Thermopylso,  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king,  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
long  defied  the  hosts  of  the  enemy;  and  at  last^  after  dismissing  his 
allies,  fell,  with  his  800  Spartan  citiaens,  in  obedience,  as  their  epitaph 
recorded  of  them,  to  the  laws  of  their  country.    At  Salamis,  the 
chief  command  on  the  Greek  side  was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Eury- 
biades,  though  the  Laoedsemonians  furnished  only  16  ships,  and  the 
Athenians  180;  and  had  not  Themistocles  interposed,  Greece  would 
have  been  ruined  by  his  irresolute  and  narrow-minded  policy.    At 
the  battie  of  Plateoa,  B.a  479,  the  Spartans  were  present  with  a  force 
of  5000  citizens,  5000  provincials,  and  85,000  Helots ;  the  chief  com- 
mand was  in  the  hands  of  Pausanias,  their  general,  and  the  valour 
and  finnness  of  his  troops  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Grecian  arms. 

In  the  year  B.O.  477  commenced  what  is  called  the  Athenian  ascen- 
dency. The  war  was  still  caried  on  against  Persia,  in  the  Hellespont, 
and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  confederates,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  Pausanias ;  the  Athenian  admirals  being  Aristides 
and  Cimon.  rausanias  by  his  haughtiness  and  arrogance  disgusted 
the  allies,  who,  with  the  exception  of  .£gina  and  the  Peloponnesian 
states,  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  accept  the  supremacy  in  the 
alliance.  (Thucyd.,  L  95.)  In  the  mean  time  Pausanias  was  recalled, 
and  another  commander  was  sent  out  in  his  stead ;  but  it  was  too 
late;  the  confederates  refused  to  submit  to  his  command,  whereupon 
he  and  his  coUesgues  retired  altogether  from  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  left  it  to  the  Athenians. 

The  Spartans  were  on  the  eve  of  invading  Attica  as  allies  of  the 
Thasians,  when  a  domestic  disaster  occurred  to  prevent  them.  This 
was  caused  by  a  shock. of  an  earthquake  (&a  464),  so  violent  that  tiie 
whole  of  Laconia  was  shaken  by  it^  and,  aocording  to  one  account^ 
only  five  houses  were  left  standing  in  Sparta.  The  Helots,  the 
descendants  of  the  conquered  Messenians,  took  advflintage  of  this 
occurrence  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  PericDci,  occupied  their  former  stronghold  of  Ithome. 
The  Spartans,  not  being  very  skilful  as  besiegers,  solicited  the  assLst- 
ance  of  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Cimon  with  a  force  to  help  them. 
Their  assiatance  however  not  proving  so  efficacious  as  was  expected, 
the  Spartans  doubted  their  good  faith,  and  dismissed  them.  The 
Athenians  resented  tiie  affront  by  allying  themselves  with  the  Argives, 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Spartans,  and  shortiy  afterwards  met  them  at 
Tanagra  in  Bceotia,  as  they  were  returning  from  an  expedition  into 
Dorisy  their  mother  countiy.    A  pitched  battle  was  the  consequence^ 
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in  whieh  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  great  loss  (b.0.  457).  In 
B.O.  455  the  third  Messenian  war  was  concluded  by  the  surrender  of 
Ithome.  The  jealousy  and  distrust  between  the  two  states  led  to  the 
Peloponneidan  war,  which  lasted  from  B.o.  481  for  27  years.  The  Issvlq 
of  this  war  is  related  in  the  article  Athbns  (toI.  i.  col.  637).  It  ended 
in  the  oTcrthrow  of  Athens  and  the  restoration  of  Sparta  to  the  undis- 
puted supremacy  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  after  Athens  bad  divided  it 
with  her  for  73  years.  One  of  Sparta's  most  valuable  allies  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  was  the  Persian  Cyrus,  and  to  show  their  grati- 
tude  to  him,  the  Spartans  furnished  him  with  auxiliaries  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Persia. 
Gyrus  failed ;  and  the  Ionian  cities  which  had  favoured  him  refused  to 
submit  to  the  satrap  Tissapbemes,  the  successor  of  Cyrus  in  his  pro- 
vince. Being  too  weak  to  resist  him,  they  applied  to  Sparta,  who  sent 
a  considerable  force  to  aid  them  in  asserting  their  independence.  A 
reinforcement  was  afterwards  (B.a  396)  sent  out  under  the  king 
Agesilaus,  with  a  view  of  anticipating  a  threatened  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  Persians.  His  successes  against  the  Persians  wore  so  great  as 
to  encourage  him  to  form  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  Persian 
empire.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  stopped  in  his  preparations  for 
this  design.  The  satrap  Tithraustes,  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the 
field,  sent  agents  with  a  sum  of  money  into  Greece,  raised  a  confede- 
rscy  against  Sparta,  which  included  amongst  its  members  Thebes, 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  Athens.  War  first  broke  out  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  invaded  Bceotia,  were 
defeated  at  Haliartus,  B.0. 895,  with  the  loss  of  their  general  Lysander, 
who  was  slain  imder  the  walls.  Agesilaus  was  summoned  home.  But 
before  he  arrived  another  engagement  was  fought,  '*  the  great  battle," 
that  of  Corinth  (b.o.  894),  in  which  the  Lacedeemonians  gained  the 
victory  with  a  very  trifling  loss.  This  victory  however  was  counter- 
balanced by  a  naval  defeat  by  the  Athenians  oflf  Cnidus.  An  army  of 
the  confederates  was  again  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Coroneia,  where 
Agesilaus  met  them  on  his  march  homewards,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  The  Spartans  however  were  dispirited  by  the  defeat  of  a 
brigade  of  their  heavy-armed  infantry  (the  mora)  by  the  light-armed 
targeteers  of  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general ;  and  harassed  by  the 
descents  on  the  Laconian  coasts  by  Conon  and  Fhamabazus,  they  con- 
sented to  negotiate  a  peace  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Persian  king.  The  convention  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.0.  387)  and  was  highly  favourable 
to  Sparta. 

The  first  use  Sparta  made  of  the  advantages  she  had  gained  was  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  people  of  Mantineia,  a  truce  of  thirty  years 
with  that  dty  having  just  expired.  The  city  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  distributed  into  four  country  towns,  so  as  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  aristocratic  party,  which  was  powerful  and  supported 
by  Sparta  (b.c.  385). 

In  B.a  382  Sparta  sent  forces  to  aid  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apol« 
Ionia  in  Chalcidice  against  Olyuthus,  the  ally  of  Thebes  and  Athens. 
One  division  of  the  forces,  commanded  by  Phcebidr?,  marched  by 
Thebes,  of  which  aided  by  the  oligarchic  party  in  the  city,  they  seized 
the  Cadmeia,  or  citadel,  and  thus  made  Thebes  entirely  dependent  on 
Sparta.  The  war  against  Olynthus  lasted  four  years,  and  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  city,  b.o.  379. 

The  Spartans  were  now  at  their  highest  point  of  power.  Olyn- 
thus was  overthrown,  Bceotia  was  dependent,  Corinth  friendly,  Argos 
reduced,  and  Athens  without  allies.  But  a  change  soon  came  upon 
them.  The  Cadmeia  was  soon  recovered  by  a  band  of  exiles  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  the  Lacedajmonians  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  the  city ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Athena  allied  herself 
with  Thebes  against  Sparta  (b.o.  379).  Hostilities  were  carried 
on  for  six  or  seven  years,  during  which  Sparta  greatly  distressed 
Thebes  by  ravaging  and  plundering  its  territory,  and  the  Athenians 
were  victorious  at  sea  under  ChabriaS,  o£f  Naxos  (B.a  876).  Athens 
soon  after  however  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  (b.o.  874), 
which,  though  soon  broken  on  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Zakynthian  exiles  to  their  country  by  the  Athenian  admiral,  was 
re-established,  B.c.  371,  and  Thebes  and  Sparta  now  met  single-handed. 
A  Spartan  army,  then  in  Phods,  under  Cleombrotus,  was  ordered  to 
invade  Boeotia.  The  Spartans  met  the  Theban  forces,  commanded  by 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  on  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  and  were  utterly 
defeated  in  a  regular  pitched  battle,  by  inferior  numbers,  a  circum- 
BUince  unparalleled  in  the  previous  history  of  Sparta  (b.o.  371).  The 
battle  was  most  decisive,  and  from  it  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the 
Spartan  power.  The  people  of  Mantineia  again  assembled  in  one 
fortified  dty,  which  they  Called  Megalopolis,  and  established  a 
demo<aratic  government.  The  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  under 
Epaminondas,  and  advanced  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  unwalled  capital,  burning  and  pillaging.  For  the  first  time, 
the  women  of  Sparta  saw  fires  kindled  by  an  enemy ;  and  but  for  the 
vigilance  and  energy  of  Agesilaus,  the  city  would  have  been  taken. 
The  whole  plain  of  the  Eurotas,  as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  was  devastated. 
The  Thebaji  general  collected  together  the  expatriated  Messenians, 
and  restored  them  to  their  fatherland,  thus  establishing  a  permanent 
enemy  close  to  Sparta  (B.a  367).  In  his  last  expedition  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  Epaminondas  nearly  surprised  and  took  Sparta  in  the 
absence  of  Agesilaus.  He  then  resolved  on  a  general  engagement,  and 
net  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  amongst  whom  were  the  Athenians, 


at  Hantinea.  His  army  wad  victoriooB,  but  he  himself  was  slain. 
(B.a  362.) 

From  this  time  Sparta  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  leading  states  of 
Greece.  Another  power  soon  assumed  the  control  in  Grecian  affiiir^ 
and  when  the  Spartans  attempted  to  enforce  their  claim  to  Messenia, 
Philip  of  Macedon  opposed  their  pretensions,  and  supported  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country.  After  the  battle  of  Chsroneia  (B.a  338), 
he  invaded  Laconia,  and,  according  to  Polybius  (ix.  28),  obliged  her 
to  surrender  several  small  districts  to  the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and 
Messeniana  In  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
his  eastern  conquests,  the  Spartans  made  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Macedonian  empire,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Antipater,  Alexander's 
lieutenant,  and  Agis,  their  king  and  commander,  was  slain,  B.0.  831. 
In  the  contests  which  divided  Greece  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  was  at  war  with  the  Spartans,  and 
victorious  over  them  in  two  engagements.  Their  next  assailant  was 
Pyrrhus  (b.o.  268),  against  whom  they  made  a  gallant  defence,  assisted 
and  animated  by  the  women,  whose  spirit  saved  the  dty  from  capture^ 
At  that  time  it  was  walled.  After  that  event  we  hear  little  of  Spaita 
till  the  reigns  of  Agis  III.  and  Cleomenes  (B.a  240).  The  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  though  existing  in  name,  were  then  no  longer  of  any 
force  at  Sparta.  The  regulation  by  which  every  head  of  a  family  was 
ensured  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  laud  had  been  repealed.  The 
number  of  Spartan  citizens  was  considerably  reduced,  and  a  great 
accumulation  of  property  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people, 
many  of  whom  were  females.  Agia  and  his  friends  wished  to  return 
to  the  original  constitution,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  former  times.  He 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  views  (B.c.  240),  being  mur- 
dered in  prison  at  the  instigation  of  the  ephors,  who  had  now  mono- 
polised almost  all  authority  in  the  state.  lu  B.C.  236,  Cleomenes  IlL 
ascended  the  throne,  and  by  stratagem  and  force  succeeded  in  the 
attempt  in  which  Agis  had  failed ;  a  general  division  and  re-distribu- 
tion of  property  took  place ;  some  of  the  Perioeci  were  adopted  amongst 
the  Spartan  citizens ;  the  old  mode  of  education  and  the  public  meals 
were  resumed ;  the  ephors  put  to  death,  and  their  office  abolished. 
Cleomenes  also  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Acbadan  lesgue  in  several 
engagements,  and  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnesus^ 
wheu  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achoeans,  summoned  Antigonus  Doson 
from  Macedonia  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  Macedonians  and 
Spartans  met  at  Sellasia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  and  after  a  hard- 
fought  and  decisive  battle  Antigonus  was  victorious.  He  then 
marched  to  Sparta,  and  restored  the  former  state  of  things.  Cleomenes 
fied  to  Egypt 

Pau^sanias  (iii.  6,  5)  observes  of  him,  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Agidse,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  sovereignty  was  sold  by  the  ephors 
to  Lycurgus,  who  wsa  not  even  a  Heradeid.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Machanidas,  who  is  called  a  tyrant,  and  was  conquered  and  slain  by 
Philopcemen,  the  general  of  the  Acbeeans.  (Livy,  xxviiL  5.)  Nabia^ 
the  last  of  these  usurpers,  resisted  the  Acha^ans  and  Romans,  who  had 
now  appeared  in  Greece.  Nabis  was  assassinated,  B.c.  192,  and  the 
Spartans  were  compelled  soon  after  to  join  the  Achaean  league.  After 
the  capture  of  Corinth  (B.a  146)  all  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  enjoyed  more  freedom  than 
the  other  states,  being  treated  not  so  much  like  subjects  as  alliea. 
The  colonies  of  Sparta  were  but  few ;  the  prindpal  were  the  island  of 
Calliste  or  Thera,  Cnidos,  and  Tarentum. 

SPEEN.    [Berkshire.] 

SPENCER  GULF.    [South  Australia.] 

SPERLUNGA.    [Lavobo,  Tbrba  pl] 

SPETISBURY.      mORSETSHIRB.] 

SPEY,  RIVER    [ELGiiiSHiBB.] 

SPEYER,  or  SPIRES,  an  ancient  dty  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is 
situated  in  49^*  20'  N.  lat,  9'  35'  E.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Speyer 
bach,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country, 
43  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Mayence,  and  has  about  9000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  five  gates.  Of 
the  churches  15  are  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Lutheran.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  venerable  cathedral,  which  was  founded  by  the 
emperor  Conrad  in  1030,  and  completed  by  Henry  lY.  in  1061.  It 
was  very  richly  adorned,  and  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  eight 
emperors,  three  empresses,  and  two  imperial  princesses;  but  their 
marble  sepulchres,  their  statues,  and  silver  coffins  were  desecrated  and 
plundered  by  the  French  in  16S9,  and  their  bones  scattered  by  order 
of  LouvoIb.  Some  of  the  sepulchres  have  been  restored.  The  diet 
of  the  German  empire  was  frequently  held  at  Speyer.  In  the  diet  of 
1529,  a  protest  made  by  the  Reformers  against  certain  proceedings  of 
the  emperors  procured  them  the  name  of  Protestants.  The  dty  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  an  old  town-hall,  an  hospital,  an  orphan- 
house,  a  botanic-garden,  and  a  collection  of  antiquities.  The  prin- 
dpal manufactures  are — snuff,  sugar  of  lead,  and  wax ;  there  are  like- 
wise some  vinegar-works,  cattle-  and  corn-markets,  and  a  good  transit 
trade  in  wine,  com,  timber,  &c.,  on  the  Rhine, 

SPEZZIA.    [Gbnoa.] 

SPHACTERIA.    [Navariiio.] 

SPIELBURG.     PBrUnn.] 

SPILSBY,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  ieat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Spilsby,  is  situated  in  58**  10'  N.  lat,  0"  5'  £. 
long.,  distant  80  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Lincoln,  and  129  miles  N.  by  B. 
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from  London.  The  population  of  the  pAriflh  of  Spilsbj  in  1851  was 
1461.  The  living  ii  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Spilaby  Poor-Law  Union  eontaine  66  pariehei  and  townahipa, 
with  an  area  of  140,269  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,0S7. 

The  town  of  Spilsby  ia  neat,  clean,  and  healthy.  The  town-hall  ia 
a  plain  brick-building  on  arches.  The  market-cross  ia  a  plain  octan- 
gular shaft,  rising  from  a  quadrangular  baae,  and  terminating  in  a 
vane.  There  ia  a  court-house  and  houae  of  correction.  The  pariah 
church  ia  a  large  edifice,  of  irregular  architecture.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodiits  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  YL,  which  is  free  to  30  boys,  had  52 
scholars  in  1854.  There  are  National  schools,  libraries,  a  young  men's 
literary  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  is  held  on 
Monday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  jeur.  A  county  court 
is  hA(\. 

SPINALONQA.    [Gahdia.] 

SPIRBS.    [Spetbr.] 

SPITZBERGEN,  a  group  of  islands  situated  nearer  to  the  arctic 
pole  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  It  lies  between  76"  80'  and 
80**  SO'  N.  hki,  9*"  and  22**  E.  long.,  between  the  Greenland  Sea  on  the 
weat,  and  Spitsbergen  Sea,  which  aeparatea  it  from  Nova  Zambia^  on 
the  east. 

The  group  consists  of  four  large  and  numerous  smoll  islands.  The 
largest  island,  Spitsbergen  proper,  extends  from  76"  SO'  to  80"  N.  lot ; 
a  peninaula  connected  with  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  called  New  Fries- 
land,  or  East  Spitsbergen.  South  of  New  Friealand  ia  £<ige$  Jdand, 
which  ia  aeparated  from  New  Friealand  by  a  atrait  called  Tymena 
Fiord,  or  Freeman's  Inlet.  This  strait  is  somewhat  more  than  50 
miles  long,  and  leaa  than  10  milea  vnde.  Along  the  aoathem  coaat  of 
Edgea  Isluid  numerous  small  islands  cover  the  sea  to  a  distance  of 
16  miles  from  the  scores,  and  this  group  goea  by  the  name  of  the 
Thousand  Iskmdt,  To  Uie  eaat  of  New  Friealand  Ilea  North-East 
Land,  which  eztenda  from  79"  10'  to  80"  10'  N.  lat,  and  ia  divided 
from  the  larger  island  by  the  Henloopen,  or  WojfgtUa  Strati,  which  is 
about  70  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  4  to  11  miles.  A 
oonaiderable  number  of  amaller  ialanda  are  disperaed  over^  the  aea 
whidi  aurrounds  North-Baat  Land  on  the  north  and  east,  in  Hen- 
loopen Strait)  and  round  the  north-westeru  coast  of  Spitsbei^gen.  At 
the  distance  of  12  to  15  miles  from  the  western  coaat  of  Spitsbergen 
la  Chaiiet  Island,  or  Porland,  which  ia  about  40  milea  long.  A  long 
bay,  called  Weide  Jana  Water,  with  numeroua  inleta,runa  north-north- 
east between  Spitsbergen  Proper  and  Spitsbergen  East  and  Edgea 
Islimd,  to  the  iathmua  that  connects  the  two  former.  To  the  north 
of  the  isthmus  is  Weide  Bay,  which  runs  aouth-weatb 

The  west  coast  of  Spitsbergen  is  mountainous.  The  mountains 
generally  rise  within  three  milea  of  the  aea,  but  in  aeveral  placea  they 
commence  at  the  coast.  Between  the  shore  and  the  mountains  is  a 
low  level  tract.  It  ia  commonly  aomewhat  above  the  level  of  high- 
water  mark,  but  in  aome  placea  it  is  below  it,  and  only  prevented  from 
being  eovered  by  the  sea  by  a  natural  bank  of  shingle  of  the  height  of 
10  or  15  feel  The  mountains,  which  fill  the  interior  of  the  island, 
riae  to  between  8000  and  4000  feet  above  the  aea.  Many  branchea  of 
them  run  westward,  and  come  eloae  to  the  shore.  Where  these  moun- 
tain ridges  ate  at  no  great  distance  apart  from  one  another,  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  being  of  moderate  extent,  are  filled  with  glaciers,  which 
in  aeveral  places  constitute  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  forming  a  high 
perpendicular  wall  of  ice  from  100  to  400  feet  high.  The  inland 
valleys,  in  all  seasons,  present  a  smooth  and  continuous  bed  of  snow. 

The  southern  extremity  of  Spitsbergen  is  called  Point  Look-Out, 
or  South  Cape ;  a  low  flat,  about  40  square  mUea  in  aurface,  conatitutes 
the  termination  of  the  coaat  On  the  iathmus  which  joins  this  flat 
tract  to  the  main  body  rises  a  mountain  chain,  which  runa  north,  and 
aoon  attaina  a  eoneiderable  elevation,  aa  a  large  glacier,  or  iceberg, 
liea  here  along  the  searahore.  On  the  west  oeaat,  or  77"  N.  lat,  ia  a 
wide  iMky,  called  Horn  Sound,  near  the  aouthem  ahorea  of  which  liea 
Mount  Horn,  or  Hedge-Hog  Mount,  which  haa  several  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  is  4895  feet  Horn  Sound  has  tolerable  anchor- 
age. A  little  to  the  northward  of  Horn  Sound  is  a  glacier  of  immense 


where  good  anchorage  is  found  at  Green  Harbour.  That  portion  of 
Spitsbergen  which  is  south  of  78"  60'  N.  lat.  consists  of  groups  of 
isolated  mountains,  partly  disposed  in  chains,  having  conical,  pyra- 
midical,  or  ridged  summits,  sometimes  round  backed,  frequently 
terminating  in  points,  and  occasionally  in  aodte  peaka  not  unlike 
apires. 

To  the  north  of  78*  50"  N.  lat  are  English  Bay,  King'a  Bay,  and 
Crosa  Bay,  in  which  there  is  good  anchorage.  Near  the  head  of  Riog^a 
Bay  there  are  three  pilea  of  rocka  of  a  regular  form,  called  the  Three 
Crowns.  They  rest  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  each  commences 
with  a  square  table  or  horisontal  stratum  of  rock,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  another  of  aimihir  form  and  height,  but  of  amaller  area ;  this  is 
continued  by  a  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on,  each  succeeding  stratum 
being  less  than  that  immediately  below  it,  until  it  forms  a  pyramid  of 
steps,  almost  as  regular  as  if  it  were  worked  by  art  Neitk  of  Cross 
Bay  the  mountains  are  more  disposed  in  chains  than  farther  south. 
An  inferior  chain  of  hills,  six  or  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  nins 


parallel  to  the  ahore,  and  from  thia  chain  aeveral  lateral  ridges  project 
into  the  aea.  Between  those  lateral  ridges  are  the  Seven  Icebergs, 
each  of  which  is,  on  an  average,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
200  feet  high  near  the  sea.  The  higher  mountains  terminate  near 
70"  85'  N.  lat,  and  the  lower  coaat,  which  extenda  hence  to  the  north, 
ia  indented  by  many  amall  inlets,  aurrounded  by  numeroua  amall 
ialanda  of  considerable  height  In  thia  part  there  are  aeveral  very 
good  harbours  and  anchorages,  both  in  the  inleta  and  between  the 
islands,  as  Magdalena  Bay,  the  excellent  harbouis  of  Smeerenberg^ 
Fair  Haven,  Yogel  Sang,  the  Norwaya,  Love  Bay,  Heda  Cove,  in  the 
Bay  of  Traurenburg,  on  Wajgata  Strait,  and  othera. 

The  centre  of  Charlea  laland,  which  liea  opposite  the  western  ooast 
of  Spitsbergen,  ia  occupied  by  a  mountain  diain  about  80  milea  in 
length,  rising  ou  the  west  side  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  eaat  from  a 
narrow  atrip  of  level  ground  only  a  few  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  The 
central  part  of  this  chain  is  perhaps  the  highest  land  near  the  aea. 
It  rises  fi'om  the  water's  edge  by  a  continual  ascent,  at  an  angle  at 
first  of  about  80  degrees,  and  increaaing  to  45  degreea  and  more,  until 
it  terminates  in  five  distinct  summits,  of  which  the  hljghest  ia  4500  fael 
and  the  loweat  4000  feet  above  the  aea-leveL 

Along  the  north  ahorea  of  Spitsbergen  and  North-£!aat  Land  the 
country  ia  neither  ao  elevated  nor  are  the  hilla  ao  aharp-pointed  as  on 
the  west  coast  Some  of  the  smaller  islands,  which  occur  along  these 
shores,  and  considerable  tracts  of  the  mainland,  are  comparatively 
leveL  They  also  contain  much  more  earth  and  clay,  and  tiie  vegeta- 
tion is  rather  more  vigoroua  Along  the  east  coast  of  North-East 
Land  there  is  a  continuous  liue  of  glacien  extending  to  the  shore. 
The  Seven  Islands,  Walden  Island,  and  Ross  Island  (tb^  northernmost 
land  kuown)  lie  to  the  north  of  it 

Extending  to  within  10  degrees  of  the  pole^  the  dimate  of  Spiti- 
bei^gen  is  intensely  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  warmest 
montha  on  the  western  coaat  doea  not  exceed  84*50",  and  even  at  that 
aeaaon  thia  part  of  the  ialand  ia  occaaionally  aubject  to  a  cold  of  8, 4, 
and  more  degreea  below  the  freesing-point  In  the  northern  parts 
the  longest  day  is  four  months ;  but  from  the  22nd  of  October  to  the 
22nd  of  February  the  sun  doea  not  riae  above  the  horison.  This  long 
night  however  ia  not  quite  dark,  for  the  aun,  even  during  ita  greateat 
aouth  declination,  approaches  within  18^  degrees  of  the  horison,  and 
causes  a  faint  twilight  for  about  one-fourth  part  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  If  we  add  to  this  the  aurora-borealia,  which  sometimes  ex- 
hibits a  brilliancy  approaching  to  a  blaze  of  fire,  the  stars^  which 
shine  with  unusual  brightness,  and  tlie  moon,  which  in  her  north 
declination  appears  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  together  without 
setting,  we  may  conceive  that  during  the  long  night  there  is  generally 
sufficient  light  to  enable  a  person  to  go  abroad.  The  winter  sets  in 
at  the  end  of  September.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  frost  is 
sometimes  very  intense,  and  it  increases  rapidly  in  November.  But 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  when  strong  south  winds  occur,  they 
are  generally  accompanied  with  mild  we«ther,  and  aometimea  with 
thaw.  Storma  at  tma  aeaaon  are  frequent  A  great  quantity  of  anew 
falls  evei7  winter,  but  it  aocumulatea  principallv  in  the  aheltered 
glens,  lying  on  the  level  ground  aeldom  more  than  five  feet  deep. 
Captain  Party  however  found  that  the  climate  of  the  northern  coast 
is  remarkably  temperate  in  summer  for  the  latitude^  and  very  agree- 
able, but  only  ao  near  the  land,  that  of  the  adjacent  sea  being  of  a 
totally  different  diaracter,  owing  to  the  almost  contiBuil  fogs.  In 
May  and  June  the  aea  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  large  fields 
or  noes  of  ice,  but  in  August  it  was  hardly  poaaible  to  discover  a  aingle 
piece  of  ice,  ao  great  waa  the  change  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
continual  preaence  of  the  aun.  The  Spitsbergen  sea  is  said  to  be 
much  more  open  tlum  any  other  part  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  so  high  a 
latitude. 

The  number  of  species  of  plants  which  have  been  found  in  Spiti- 
beiigen  hardly  exceeds  forty,  but  vegetation  is  very  rapid.  Moat  of 
the  plants  spring  up,  fiower,  imd  produce  seed  in  the  couiae  of  a  month 
or  aix  weeka.  They  are  of  a  dwarf  aise,  and  the  only  plant  which 
partakea  of  the  nature  of  a  tree  ia  a  SiUix  kerhueea,  whioh  growa  to 
the  height  of  three  or  lour  incheaL  The  islanda  do  not  produce 
vegetablea  auitable  or  auffleient  for  the  nourishment  of  a  aingle  human 
bemg:  yet  Russian  whalen  who  frequent  the  eaat  ooast  have,  in 
aeveral  instancea,  reaided  for  yean  upon  Spitsbergen ;  and  one,  M. 
Sharoatin,  ia  named  in  the  'London  Geographical  Journal  for  1858/ 
who  paaaed  thirty-nine  wintera  on  the  island,  and  reaided  there  fifteen 
years  vrithout  having  once  left  the  island.  In  some  parte  of  King's 
Bay  a  very  beautiful  marble  and  coal  of  good  quality  are  abundant 

The  quadrupeds  ars — polar  foxes,  polar  bear%  and  rein-deer.  The 
adjacent  sea  abounds  in  many  species  of  whales  and  some  other  large 
fish.  There  are  also  many  morses,  or  walruswi^  and  abandanee  of 
aeals.    Sea-fowl  are  exceedingly  numeroua. 

Spitsbei^en  was  diBcovered  in  1696  by  Barents,  Hemakarke,  and  Ryp, 
in  their  endeavour  to  eflect  a  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies.  It  waa 
named  by  them  Spitsbergen  (Pointed  Mountains)  from  the  nil merous 
peaks  observed  on  the  coast 

SPLUOEN.    [Alps.] 

SPO'LETO,  a  province  of  the  States  of  the  Cbureh,  conaiata  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nera,  one  of  the  principal  afflnenta  of  the  Tiber,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Maroggia,  another  afflaenl  of  the  Tiber,  and  of 
aeveral  ridges  of  highlanda  between  them.    Thia  country  la  part  of 
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the  ancient  TTmbiia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinoes  of  Perugia 
and  Camerino;  E.  by  tiie  provinoe  of  Ascoli  and  the  kiogdom  of 
Naples;  S.  by  the  province  of  Rieti;  and  W.  by  that  of  Viterbo, 
from  which  it  is  divided  for  tBe  most  part  by  the  Tiber.  The  area 
is  1180  square  miles,  and  the  population  by  ihe  census  of  1850  was 
123,765.  The  Central  Apennines  cover  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
vinoe, in  which  are  Monte  della  Sibilla  (7300  feet)  and  Monte  Vittore 
(8180  feet),  tiie  two  highest  summits  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Ramifications  from  the  main  chain  stretch  over  other  parts  of  the 
surface,  rendering  the  provinoe  a  very  hilly  oountx-y.  A  part  of  the 
provinoe  extends  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Tronto.  The  rest  of  Uie  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Maroggia  flows  northward  past  Spoleto,  and  joins  the 
Topino  below  Foligno,  on  its  way  to  meet  the  Tiber.  The  Kera  flows 
south  past  Temi,  and  being  joined  by  the  Comt)  and  the  Yelino,  also 
enters  the  Tiber.  The  Nera  and  the  Maroggia  are  separated  by  the 
mountains  of  Somma,  a  ridge  which  is  crossed  between  Spoleto 
and  Temi  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  is  the  valley  of 
Spoleto,  traversed  by  the  Maroggia  and  yielding  good  crops  of  maize ; 
wheat,  pulse,  melons,  vines,  almondfi,  chestnuts,  and  olives  also  flourish 
in  the  valleys.  Homed  cattle  are  numerous,  and  much  cheese  is  made. 
Bees  and  silkworms  are  reared.  The  chief  minerals  are  limestone, 
marble,  gypsum,  and  potters'-day. 

The  provinoe  of  Spoleto  proper  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of 
Spoleto,  Norda,  and  Temi  Spoleto  (ancient  i^letitm),  the  head  town 
of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Maroggia,  on  the  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Ancona,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  An 
aqueduct,  which  served  also  as  a  bridge,  crosses  the  Maroggia ;  it  is  a 
work  of  the  Longoba>  d  times,  but  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  Spoleto 
has  a  handsome  cathedral,  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Filippo  lippi 
Several  other  churches,  the  town-house,  and  the  palace  of  the  family 
Ancajani,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  castle  of  Spoleto  contains 
some  remains  of  Cyclopean  walla.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  Roman 
theatre,  of  several  temples,  and  other  antiquities.  Spoleto  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  a  college  and  manufactories  of  hats  and  woollens.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  and  truffles,  which 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Spoletum,  then  a  Latin  colony  of 
Rome,  was  attacked  by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  but 
the  inhabitants  repulsed  his  attack,  and  thus  checked  his  advance 
towuds  Rome.  (Livy,  xzii.  0.)  An  inscription  above  the  gate  called 
the  Gate  of  Hannibal  records  the  event.  Half-way  between  Spoleto 
and  Foligno  are  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus,  a  small  limpid  feeder 
of  the  Maroggia.  The  fine  large-homed  cattle  which  fed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clitumnus  were  preferred  by  the  ancient  Romans  for  sacrifice^ 
and  also  for  the  ceremony  of  their  triumphs.  (Viigil, '  Qeorg'  ii  146.) 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are : — Temi,  the  ancient  Inieramna, 
built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Yelino  with  the  Nera,  a  bishop's  see, 
with  an  old  cathedral,  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  two  ancient 
templea  and  thermsB,  and  about  6000  inhabitants.  About  three  miles 
above  Temi  is  the  celebrated  cascade  of  the  Yelino  (sometimes  called 
the  '  Falls  of  Temi '),  which  is  described  in  the  article  Rieti  (vol  iii, 
cols.  303,  304).  Na7iii,  situated  on  a  lofty  precipitous  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nar,  about  eight  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tiber, 
IB  the  ancient  Namict,  Before  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  M.  Fulvius, 
B.a  209,  it  was  called  Nequinvm,  and  it  was  an  important  city  of 
Umbria.  The  Romans  colonised  it,  and  changed  the  name  to  Nnmia, 
from  its  position  on  the  Nar.  Under  the  aepublic  and  the  empire 
Namia  was  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and  its  strong  position  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  Way,  made  it  an  important  military  post.  The 
bridge  constructed  by  Augustus,  by  whidh  the  Flaminian  Way  was 
carried  across  the  ravine  in  which  the  Kar  flows,  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  structures  of  the  kind.  It  consisted  of  three  arches,  and 
the  whole  was  built  of  massive  blocks  of  white  marble.  The  piers  and 
one  aroh  still  remain.  Kami  at  an  early  period  (a.d.  860)  became,  and 
still  is,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  principal  buildings  are — the  castle, 
a  convent  crowned  with  towers,  and  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from 
the  13th  century,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giovenale,  the  fint  biiBJiop 
of  the  see.  The  emperor  Nerva  and  Pope  John  XYIII.  were  natives 
of  Nami  Population,  8300.  Amdia,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabit- 
ants and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  above  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  is  noted  for  its 
raisins  and  its  prunes.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ametia, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Umbri  several  centuries  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  in  possession  of  the 
Etruscans.  (Pliny,  'Hist  Nat,'  iii  19.)  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  ancient  polygonal  waUs  still  remain.  Bevagna,  the  ancient 
Mevania,  likewise  a  town  of  the  Umbri,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Maroggia  with  the  Topino,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  Abrcia,  the 
ancient  Nwtia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  della  Sibilla,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  8000  inhabitants. 
A  great  number  of  swine  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Como, 
an  affluent  of  the  Nera,  flows  through  a  deep  glen  near  Noroia. 

SPREE.  RIYER.    [Berlin;  Bbandenburo.] 

SPRINGFIELD.    [Illivoib;  Mabbaobusxtib  ;  Obio.] 

8PR0WST0N.    [NOBFOLK.] 

SQUILLACE.    [Calabbia.] 

STACKPOLE.    [Pembbokishibx.] 

STADK,  a  fortifield  town  in  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 


Stade,  is  situated  in  55"  36'  N.  Ut,  9*  24'  E.  long.,  about  22  raileii 
W.  from  Hambuig,  in  a  marshy  country  on  the  bankaof  the  Schwinge^ 
.a  navigable  stream  which  falls  into  the  Elbe  about  three  miles  below 
the  town.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  three  churches,  a  town* 
hall,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  poorhouse.  The  town, 
with  the  suburbs,  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  have  manu- 
factures of  fiannd,  worsted  stockings,  hats,  and  laoe.  There  are 
breweries  and  brandy  distilleriee,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  a  rope-walk. 
The  transit  trade  is  of  some  importance.  The  exports  are  fkt  oxen, 
wooden  wares,  and  stockings.  Some  TesaelB  go  every  year  to  the 
Greenland  whale-fisheiy,  and  also  to  the  seal  and  herring  fishery. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Sohwinge  is  the  castle  of  Brunshausen,  off  which 
an  armed  vessel  is  constantly  stationed,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  duties  levied  bv  the  Hanoverian  government  on  all  vessels  passing 
up  or  down  the  Eloe.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  the 
commercial  harbour  at  Harbuig^  the  Hanoverian  government  has 
reduced  the  toll  on  ships  bound  for  this  port^  but  still  Tnaintaina  the 
higher  dues  on  vessels  making  for  Hamburg. 

STAFFA,  a  small  uninhabited  basaltic  uuand  on  the  western  side 
of  Scodand,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Mull,  in  50*  28'  N.  Ut,  6*  20^ 
W.  long. 

The  island  is  composed  of  amorphous  and  piUared  basalt:  the 
pillars  have  in  many  parts  of  the  rugged  coast  yielded  to  the  action  of 
the  sea,  and  permitted  the  formation  of  caves,  some  of  them  uncom- 
monly picturesque,  which  are  generally  arched  over  by  what  seems  to 
be  amorphous  trap-rock,  but  really  is  often  prismatifled  in  an  irregular 
manner.  The  island  has  a  very  broken  and  unequal  surface,  affording 
poor  pasture. 

Skirting  the  coast  in  a  boat^  the  caves  and  ranges  of  pillars,  ereot» 
or  curved  beneath  a  huge  entablature  of  rock,  and  the  regular  pave- 
ment formed  by  the  ang^uUr  sections  of  the  pillars,  astonish  the 
spectator.  Finged's  Cave,  the  largest  and  most  attractive  of  the  caves^ 
may  be  entered  on  foot  on  the  south  side,  along  a  rugged  pavement 
of  pillar-tops.  Its  roof  is  formed  partly  of  pillarHMctions,  and  partly 
of  the  already-mentioned  amorphous  trap ;  the  sides  are  straight  ver- 
tical prisms  of  basalt,  washed  at  their  baise  by  a  deep  and  often  tumul- 
tuous  sea.  Its  length  from  the  rock  outside  is  871  feet,  from  the 
pitch  of  the  arch  250  feet;  the  breadth  at  the  mouth  is  54  feet,  at  the 
farther  end  20  feet ;  the  height  of  the  areh  at  the  mouth  is  118  feet» 
at  the  inner  end  70  feet;  the  pillars  outside  vary  from  40  to  55  feet 
in  height.  The  Boat  Cave,  t^e  Cormorant  Cave,  and  Fingal's  Cave, 
may,  in  ordinary  weather,  be  explored  in  a  boat,  and  a  landing  may 
be  effected  on  fiuachailld  (Boo-cho-la),  the  'Herdsman's  Isle^'  which  ia 
remarkable  for  its  arched  columns  «f  basalt 

The  basaltic  mass  of  StafiSk  may  be  regarded  in  three  ports :  a  sub- 
jacent amorphous  and  lava-like  mass,  11,  17,  or  20  feet  exposed,  on 
which  (especially  beyond  the  north-west  side  of  Fingal's  Cave)  the 
pillars  resty  and  these  are  covered  by  a  seemingly  amorphous  but 
really  irregularly  prismatic  entablature,  from  80  to  66  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  tops  of  the  pillars  are  usually  in  a  neariy  regular  plane 
declining  to  the  south-east,  and  their  bases  are  also  in  a  surface  neariy 
paralleL  The  section  of  the  pillars  is  rarely  tiianguhu*  or  quadrangu- 
lar, generally  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  Some  of  them  are  two  feet  in 
diameter,  othen  as  small  as  one  foot,  nine  inches,  or  even  six  inches. 
They  are  less  regularly  jointed  than  those  of  the  Giants'  Causeway, 
and  usually  the  joint  sur&ces  are  concave  in  the  lower  stone.  ZeoliUc 
minerals  occur  sparingly  in  the  basalt  and  in  the  interstices  of  the 
pillars.  Steamen  make  excursions  from  Oban  to  Stoffa  during 
summer. 

STAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  Staffi>rdshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamenUury  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  river  Sow,  in  52*  48'  N.  lat, 
2"  7*  W.  long.,  distant  141  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  1324  miles  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway  viA  Trent 
Valley.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  1851  was 
11,829.  The  borough  is  govemed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  membere  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford 
and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Stafford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20 
polishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  40,685  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  22,682. 

According  to  the  'Saxon  Chronicle,'  Ethelfleda,  'lady  of  Mercia,' 
built  a  fort  at  this  place  in  the  year  918  to  keep  the  Danes  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  check.  There  was  a  castle  near  it  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  Royalists,  i^ter  the  capture 
of  Lichfield  Close  by  the  Parliamentarians,  retired  to  Stafford ;  and  an 
indecisive  battle  wsa  fought  at  Hopton  Heath,  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  town,  Mareh  10th,  1643.  The  town  vras  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Parliameutarians;  at  a  later  period  the  castie  was  also  taken. 
The  castle,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  S.W.  from  the  town,  in  Castle 
Church  parish,  has  been  of  late  yean  rebuilt  The  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  vrith  gas  and  paved.  The 
houses  are  in  general  well  built,  mostly  of  brick,  and  roofed  vrith 
slate.  Over  the  river  Sow  is  a  neat  bridge.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  county  hall,  a  spacious  stone  building  in  the  market-square;  the 
oounty  iafi,  and  house  of  correction;  the  county  infirmary;  and  the 
county  lunatic  asvlum,  a  capacious  and  well-arrainged  building.  There 
are  two  parochial  churches :  St  Maiys,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  large 
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and  fine  oruciform  boildiog,  bhiefij  of  early  English  date,  with  an 
octagonal  tower  at  the  interBection.  The  transept  is  100  feet  long  and 
25  feet  broad.  In  1847  this  ohnrch  was  repaired  and  restored  at  a 
coat  of  about  16,0002.  The  church  of  BL  Chad  has  a  Norman  chancel, 
with  an  east  window  of  modem  date,  a  modem  nave,  and  a  tower 
between  the  nave  and  chanoel,  of  perpendicular  character.  In  the 
town  is  a  new  district  church.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship. 
King  Edward  YL's  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  m  1556,  is  free  to 
all ;  its  income  for  all  purposes  amounts  to  812/L  a  year ;  it  had 
27  scholars  in  1854.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Ragged 
schools,  a  savings  bank,  a  library,  and  a  mechanics  institute. 

Stafford  has  sent  members  to  Pariiament  since  the  28rd  Edward  I. 
The  assizefl,  quarter  sessions,  aod  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  manufacture  of  shoes,  chiefly  for  the  London  market  or  for 
exportation,  employs  a  considerable  number  of  men.  Cutlery  is 
manufiictured  to  a  spaall  extent.  Tanning  is  carried  on.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday;  and  there  are  five  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses  and 
cattle. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N.B. 
by  Derbyshire,  E.  for  a  very  short  distance  by  Leicestershire,  S.E.  by 
Warwickshire,  S.  by  Worcestershire,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Shropshire,  and 
N.W.  by  Cheshire.  It  lies  between  52**  28'  and  58"  14'  N.  kt.,  l^"  86' 
and  2*  27'  W.  long.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular :  its  greatest 
lengUi  is  from  north  to  south,  from  Ax*edge  Common,  at  the  junction 
of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bewdley  (Worcestershire),  60  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  junction  of  the  Dove  with  the  Trent, 
below  Burton,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Market-Drayton  (Shropshire), 
88  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  1188  square  miles,  or  728,468 
statute  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  510,206;  in  1851  it  was 
608,599. 

Surface,  Oeotoffjf,  and  Minerahgy. — The  northern  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  coanly.  It  consists  chiefly  of  wild  moorlands,  formed  by 
long  ridges,  extending  from  north-west  to  south-«ast,  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  deUs,  or  by  valleys  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
the  Trent,  and  gradually  subsiding  towards  the  banks  of  that  river. 
The  principal  summits  are— Cloud-end,  Biddulph  Moor,  Mow  Cop 
(1091  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Bunster  Hill,  High  Roches, 
Moredge,  Ecton  Hill,  Wever  Hill  (1154  feet),  and  Swinecote,  or  Swin- 
Bcoe  Hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  On  the  eastern  side, 
between  Abbots  Bromley  and  Burton-upon-Trent,  are  the  high  grounds 
of  Needwood  Forest ;  and  south  of  the  Trent,  toward  the  centre  of 
the  county,  between  Stafford  and  Lichfield,  are  the  high'grounds  of 
Cannock  Chase,  one  part  of  which  (Castle  Ring)  is  715  feet  high. 
The  western  side  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  tract  of  high  ground, 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  westward  by  the  Sevem  into 
the  Atlantic,  from  those  which  flow  eastward  by  the  Trent  and  the 
Humber  into  the  North  Sea. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  new  red-sand- 
stone district  of  central  England.  The  northern  part  is  indeed  beyond 
the  limit  of  this  formation ;  and  there  are  some  insulated  districts 
occupied  br  the  coal-measures  or  other  subjacent  formations,  which 
rise  trough  the  red-sandstone.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  Needwood 
Forest  and  in  Uie  adjacent  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dov9.  The  pure 
white  gypsum,  or  that  slightly  streaked  with  red,  yields  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  much  used  in  the  potteries  for  moulds ;  selected 
blocks  are  turned,  or  otherwise  converted  into  ornamental  articles. 
Limestone  is  quarried  near  Newcastle,  in  the  pottery  district  Brine- 
sprmgs  abound  near  the  Trent,  particularly  at  Weston,  near  Stafford, 
where  salt-works  have  been  established. 

The  Dudley,  or  South  Staffordshire,  coal-field  extends  from  Crannock 
Chase  to  ^e  Worcestershire  border  near  Stourbridge,  about  20  miles 
in  length  from  north  by  east  to  south  bv  west ;  and  from  King's 
Swinford  to  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  10  miles  in  breadth  from  west 
to  east  The  hills  south-east  of  Dudley  consist  of  one  mass  of  basalt 
and  amygdaloid,  round  which  the  coal-measures  do  not  crop  out,  as 
round  the  limestone,  but  preserve  their  usual  level  in  approaching  it 
The  basalt  is  verr  pure,  and  is  locally  termed  Rowley  Rag.  It  is 
quarried  for  mendugthe  roads  and  paving  the  streets  of  Birmingham. 
Trap  rock  (greenstone)  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  coal-field  which  is 
near  Walrall ;  it  is  apparently  part  of  a  thick  vertical  greenstone  dyke, 
with  a  wedge-shaped  prolongation  penetrating  the  adjacent  carbonifer- 
ous strata.  The  coal  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Dudley  field  is 
distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  an  extensive  bed  called  the  Main- 
coal,  80  feet  thick,  but  this  dips  to  the  south,  and  crops  out  at 
Bilston.  On  the  east  side  of  the  coal-field,  near  Walsall,  the  transi- 
tion limestone  again  rises^  and  the  carboniferous  beds  crop  out  against 
it  At  Beaudesert^  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  field,  cannel  coal 
is  obtained. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  another  coal-field  (the  Pottery 
coal-field)  occurs,  of  triangular  form,  extending  from  Lane-End  in  the 
Potteries  to  Congleton  in  Cheshire.  Its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in 
the  southern  part,  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle^  is  8  or  10  miles. 
There  are  82  beds  of  coal  in  tins  field,  generally  from  8  to  10  feet 
thick.  The  coal-works  of  the  county  are  very  numerous  and  import- 
ant ;  in  the  south  they  supply  the  iron  and  other  hardware  manu- 
tsctures  of  Birminghun,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  && ;  and  furnish 
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fuel  to  the  neighbourmg  counties  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  in 
the  north  they  supply  the  fuel  to  the  Pottery  district  Ironstone  is 
abundant  in  the  Dudley  coal-field. 

The  high  moorlands  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  consist 
partly  of  millstone-grit  and  shale;  partly  of  carboniferous  or  moun- 
tain limestone.  The  millstone  grit  oocupies  the  central  and  western 
portion,  cropping  out  from  beneath  the  Potteiy  and  South  Lancashire 
coal-fields,  and  overspreading  the  intervening  country.  The  moun- 
tain limestone  district  comprehends  the  eastern  moorlands,  and 
extends  across  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dove  into  Derbyshixe.  There 
are  several  lead-mines  and  copper-mines  in  this  dirtrict 

Hydrography,  ObmmtMiica/toM,  <fra— The  county  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Humber.  The  Trent,  the  most  important 
tributury  of  that  sBstuaiy,  rises  from  three  springs  on  the  northem 
border  of  the  county,  near  Knypersley  Hall;  and  runs  by  Trantham, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  past  Stone  and  Rugeley  to  Burton, 
where  it  becomes  navinble ;  and  2  or  8  miles  below  Burton  quits  the 
county  altogether.    [Trbnt.] 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Trent  are  the  Lyme  from  New- 
castle-undei>Lyme,  the  Sow,  the  Blyth,  the  Tame,  the  Mease,  and  the 
Dove.  The  Lyme  joins  the  Trent  on  the  right  bank,  not  far  from  its 
source.  The  Mease  during  a  part  of  its  course  separates  the  county 
from  Derbyshire.  The  Sow  rises  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  Ecclee- 
hall,  near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  and  after  a  course  of  a 
few  miles  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Moa»e  Brook,  which  rises 
near  the  Sow,  and  has  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  it^  but  of  rather 
f^reater  length.  The  Sow  flows  through  the  town  of  Stafford  to  the 
junction  of  the  Penk.  The  PeiO;  rises  near  Wolverhampton,  and  flows 
20  miles  northward  through  Penkridge  into  the  Sow,  which  it  joins 
on  the  right  bank.  Four  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Penk,  the 
Sow  joins  the  Trent  on  the  right  bank.  Its  whole  course  is  about  19 
or  20  miles ;  it  is  not  navigable.  The  Blylh  rises  about  4  miles  E. 
from  Hanley  in  the  Potteries,  and  flows  south-south-east  28  miles 
into  the  Trent,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank,  5  miles  below  Rugeley. 
The  Tame  rises  in  Esaington  Wood,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Wakall,  and 
flows  15  miles  south-east  to  Aston,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  where  it 
receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Rea  brook,  which  flows  through  Bir- 
mingham. From  the  junction  of  the  Rea  the  Tame  flows  eastward, 
receiving  on  the  right  bank  the  united  streams  of  the  Cole  and  the 
Blyth,  each  about  16  miles  long ;  ittiien  turns  northward,  and  receives 
at  Tarn  worth  the  Anker  on  the  right  bank,,  after  which  it  flows  into 
the  Trent ;  its  whole  course  ii  about  42  sules,  partly  in  Warwiokshin^ 
but  chiefly  in  Staffordshire^ 

The  Dove  rises  near  the  northem  extremity  of  the  county,  and  flows 
south-south-east  by  or  near  Longnor,  Ashbourne  (Derbyshire),  and 
Uttoxeter,  into  the  Trent  below  Burton,  dividlog  through  nearly  its 
whole  course  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford :  its  length  is  nearly 
45  miles.  It  is  not  navigable.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  through 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Dovedale  on  the  border  of  the  Peak.  The 
Manifold,  about  9  miles  from  its  source,  sinks  into  tiie  ground,  and 
after  a  subterraneous  course  of  4  miles  rises  again  near  Ham,  and 
shortly  after  joins  the  Dove;  its  tributary,  the  Hamps,  sinks  in  like 
manner,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  takes  place  underground. 
The  Chumet  rises  on  Biddulph  Moor,  5  miles  N.W.  of  Leek,  and  soon 
after  expands  into  a  sheet  of  water,  or  lake,  from  the  lower  end  of 
which  it  continues  its  course  bv  Leek,  Alveton  (or  Alton),  and 
Rocester,  a  little  way  below  which  it  joins  the  Dove.  The  western 
border  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  which  flows 
for  about  2  miles  across  the  south-westem  comer  of  the  county,  near 
Over  Arley.  About  14  miles  of  the  course  of  the  SUnur  (which  rises 
near  Hales  Owen  (Shropshiro),  and  joins  the  Sevem  at  Stourport)  aro 
on  or  within  the  southern  border  of  the  county.  The  rivers  of 
Staffordshiro  abound  with  fish,  such  as  pike^  trout  grayling,  chub, 
peroh,  ko,  Salmon  aro  caught  m  the  Sevem,  and  oocasionally  in  the 
Trent 

The  canals  of  this  coimty  aro  numerous.  The  most  important  is 
the  Trent  and  Mersey,  or,  as  it  ii  sometimes  called,  the  Orand  Trank 
CanaL  This  canal,  commencing  in  the  Trent  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Derwent  in  Derbyshire,  enters  the  county  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tront  and  Dove,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Trent  to  Stoke  in  the 
Potteries,  from,  whenoe  it  continues  its  course  nortii-west  to  the 
Mersey,  at  Runcorn  Qap.  About  50  miles  of  its  course  belong  to 
Staffordshire.  The  Birmingham  Cuial  and  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  Junction  Canal  form  another  important  line,  entering  the 
county  near  Birmingham,  and  pasaing  through  the  iron  and  coal 
district  by  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  and  then  running  north-west 
into  Shropshira  The  length  of  this  line  ii  about  82  miles.  The 
Staffordshiro  and  Woroestershiro  Canal  commences  in  the  Severn  at 
Stourport,  and  enters  Staffordshiro  near  the  village  of  Whittington, 
follows  the  valleys  of  the  Stour  and  the  Smestow,  passes  near  W<uver^ 
hampton,  and  joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canals  near  tiie  junction  of 
the  Sow  and  the  Trent  Its  length  in  tlds  county  ii  nearly  40  miles. 
The  Stourbridge  Canal  commences  in  the  above  canal  at  Stewponey, 
and  extends  to  the  town  of  Stourport  The  Dudley  Canal  commences 
in  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal  (which,  though  not  in  this 
county,  ii  connected  with  the  Birmingham  Canal  noticed  above),  aod 
proceeds  to  Dudley.  A  part  only  of  tiie  line  is  in  Staffordshire.  A 
cut  unites  it  with  the  Stourbridge  Canal,  and  consequentiy  with  the 
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Suffurtldliirtt  uud  Woroestershire  Canal  The  Coventry  Canal*  from 
its  commencement  in  tiie  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  at  Fradley  Heath 
to  Fazeley  near  Tamworth,  11  miles,  belongs  to  this  coimty.  At 
Faseley  it  unites  with  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations,  and  of  which  only 
»  small  pArt  ii  in  Btaffotdsbire.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
is  the  Caldon  C^al,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal, 
eztendiog  from  the  main  line  at  Hanley  in  the  Potteries  north-east- 
waid  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leek,  to  which  town  there  is  a  cut; 
uid  from  thence  south-eastward  to  ITttoxeter,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Dove.  The  Newoastle-under-Lyme  Canal  is  a  short  canal  from  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  to  Newcastle-nnder- 
Lyme.    There  are  several  other  abort  canals  in  the  oonnty. 

The  London  and  North- Western  railway  enters  the  county  near 
Bilstoui  snd  runs  throughout iu  a  northnorth-west  direction,  quitting 
it  a  few  miles  south  of  Crewe.  The  Shrewsbory  and  Birmingbim  and 
one  or  two  other  short  connecting  lines  pass  from  it  in  its  progress 
through  the  county.  The  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the  North- Western 
railway  enters  the  county  near  Tamworth,  and  passes  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  Stafford.  It  is  continued  from  Colwioh  through  the 
Pottery  district  to  Congleton,  by  the  North  Staffordshire  line.  There 
are  also  several  branch  railways. 

The  principal  coach-road  in  the  county  is  the  parliamentary  road 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  which  enters  Staffordshire  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  and  rnns  through  Wedneabury,  Bilston,  and  Wolver- 
hampton, a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  enters  Shropshire.  The  Chester 
and  Holyhead  road  enters  the  county  at  Tamworth,  and  runs  by  Lich- 
field, Stafford,  Eodeshall,  and  Knighton,  into  Shropshire.  The  London 
and  Liverpool  road,  branching  from  this  at  Wolseley  Bridge,  runs 
through  Stone  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme  into  Cheshire.  The  rood 
from  London  by  Derby  to  Manchester  crosses  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  through  Leek.  The  road  from  Birmingham  to  Detby 
passes  through  Lichfield  and  Burton-upon-Trent.  There  are  numerous 
minor  roads. 

Climaie,  SoU,  AgrtcuHttre. — The  air  of  this  county  is  sharp  in  Qom- 
parison  with  that  of  the  counties  situated  to  the  south  of  it;  while 
Stofibrdahire  is  more  subject  to  continued  rains,  which  make  the 
crops  later  and  the  harvest  more  precarious.  The  average  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  in  Staffordshire  in  the  year  is  about  36  inches^ 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  average  fall  is  only  about 
21  inches.  The  heavy  soils  consequently  require  thorough  draining. 
The  middle  and  sofutl^em  portions  of  the  county  are  comparatively 
flat,  and  have  only  gently  undulating  hilla.  This  portion  also  contains 
the  most  fertile  lands,  and  is  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation. 

Of  the  entire  area  of  the  connty  about  150,000  acres  an  In  roads, 
wastes,  and  woods.  The  remainder  is  productive  either  as  arable 
land  or  pasture^  the  proportion  of  arable  to  pasture  land  being  nearly 
as  five  to  one.^  Along  the  bonks  of  the  riven  are  rich  and  productive 
meadows,  which  are  continually  renovated  by  the  depositions  of  fine 
mud  in  floods ;  but  sometimes  they  are  flooded  at  a  time  when  the 
grass  is  fit  for  the  scythe  or  already  cut,  in  which  cases  much  loss  is 
sustained. 

There  is  not  much  land  in  this  coun^  devoted  to  the  grazing  of 
oaltle,  or  to  extensive  dairies,  but  many  mie  beasts  are  fatted  in  stalls 
<m  tnmips,  hay,  and  oil-cake,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  manure.  The 
breed  most  esteemed  is  that  of  the  short-horns.  Of  sheep,  every 
breed  is  to  be  met  with  which  is  in  any  repute.  The  farm-horses  in 
Staffordshire  sre  active  and  strong,  and  in  general  well  kept.  The 
Staffordshire  hog  of  the  old  breed  is  coarser  than  the  Beritshire  or 
Efesez,  but  better  pigs  have  been  introduced. 

ih'vmofis,  Towm,  dre:— Stafibrdsfaire  is  divided  into  five  hundreds, 
as  follows : — Cuttlestone  or  Cuddleston,  central  and  west ;  Offelow  or 
Offlow,  east  and  south-east;  PyrefaUl  or  Pirehill,  north-west  and 
central;  Seisdon,  and  Totmonslow,  south,  south-west,  north,  and 
north-east;  with  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  the  boroughs  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme and  Stafford.  It  contains  the  county  town  and 
borongh  of  Stapfoiid;  the  city  of  Lxchtisld;  the  old  boroughs  of 
NEWCAffFLB-uifDKR-LTMa,  and  Tamwobtb,  and  the  new  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Stokk,  WAuaALL,and  Wolterbahptoii  ;  and  the  market- 
towns  of  Brierly  Hfll,  Bilstoit,  Burslbx  (included  in  the  borough 
of  Stoke),  Bubtok-upon-Trxnt,  Chiadls,  Bccleshall,  Hanley  (also 
included  in  Stoke),  Luk,  LongnCr,  Longton,  Rogeley,  Stonb,  Tun- 
stall  (included  in  Stoke),  Uttozmbii,  and  WEDNnsxiRT.  The  towns 
printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under  their  respeotive  titles ; 
the  othen  we  notice  here,  with  the  decayed  market-towns  and  prin- 
cipal villages ;  the  population  is  that  of  1851  :— 

Brierly  Bill,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  8770,  about 
3  miks  a  W.  from  Dudley,  is  a  market-town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
hmg  street,  which  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  parochial  chapel  occupies 
an  elevated  site ;  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists, Independents,  and  Baptists;  National  and  Infant  schools;  a 
literary  society,  snd  a  branch  savings  bank.  The  inhabitants  an 
employed  in  ooal-mmes,  iron-works,  ghiss-works,  brick-kilns,  iron- 
rolbng-miUs,  boilerworks,  nail,  diain,  and  spoke-makhig  establish- 
ments, and  malt-kibia.  The  market^  which  vt  important,  is  held  on 
Saturday. 

EecUshaU,  popuUtion  of  the  town^ip  1427,  about  7  nrilea  N.  W.  by 
W.  from  Staffocd,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sow.    There  to 


here  a  reaidenoe  of  the  Bishop  of  Llohfleld.  Bccleshall  contains  manv 
Well-built  houses.  In  1829,  the  chancel  and  north  side  of  the  church 
were  rebuilt.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National 
qehools.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  there  are  four  catUe 
fain  in  the  year.  Tanning,  malting,  and  shoemaking  are  carried  on. 
.  Hanley,  population  of  the  tovm  25,369,  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
pottexT  district,  about  a  mile  from  StokSi  It  is  the  largest  market- 
town  m  the  district  The  streets  are  wide,  have  a  brick  pavement 
for  foot  passengers  on  each  side,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  market- 
place is  large  and  surrounded  by  spacious  shops.  The  market-hall  is 
a  convenient  building.  The  ehureh  is  a  commodious  brick  building, 
with  a  tower  100  feet  high.  The  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are 
National  and  British  schools.  There  is  a  large  paper-milL  The 
markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Languor,  population  of  the  chapelry  561,  about  10  miles  N.E.  from 
Leek,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Manifold,  near  its  source. 
The  town  possesses  a  neat  stone  chapel,  with  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower ; 
a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  two  schools.  The  market  is 
held  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  eight  fain  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Longton,  population  15,149,  forms  with  Lome  End  one  town,  about 
14  miles  N.  from  Stafford.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the 
more  modem  portions  are  built  with  some  degree  of  uniformity. 
Gibraltar  on  the  north  and  Dresden  on  tiie  south  are  new  towns  or 
suburbs.  The  earthenware  and  china  manufactures  are  the  chief 
support  of  the  place.  Besides  the  parish  ohuroh  and  St  John's 
chapel,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists^ 
Independents,  and  other  DLssenters,  National  schools,  an  athensBum, 
a  literary  institution,  libraries,  and  savings  banks.  Markets  are  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  fain  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

RugtUg,  population  3054,  about  8  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Lichfield, 
near  the  north-eastern  border  of  Cannock  Chase,  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  but  dean  and  neat  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building.  There 
are  extensive  gas-works.  The  ohuroh,  a  gothio  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in 
1822.  The  tower  and  chancel  of  the  old  ohuroh  still  remain ;  the 
chancel  is  used  for  a  school-room.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents 
and  Boman  Catholics.  The  Grammar  school,  which  is  free  to  inhabit- 
atits  of  Eugeley  and  Brereton,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
2702.  a  year,  with  a  house;  it  had  30  soholan  in  1854.  There  are 
also  Endowed,  National,  Infant,  ftQd  Boman  Catholic  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank.  There  are  iron-works  in  the  town.  Ropemaking,  the 
manufacture  of  sheet-iron  and  tin-plate,  the  hat  manufacture,  and  the 
making  of  agricultural  implements  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tuesday  is  the  market^y ;  four  yearly  fain  are  held,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  hone-fair,  and  another  a  large  horse,  cattie,  and  sheep  fair. 
Hagley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Curson,  a  fine  old  gothio 
mansion,  stands  in  a  spacious  park  near  the  town. 

TwMlaU,  or  TunHoU  Court,  population  of  the  township  9566,  about 
4  miles  N.  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground. 
There  are  here  a  market-  and  court-house;  a  ehureh;  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodiiits;  and  National  schools.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Earthenware  and  blue  tiles  are  mana* 
fietctured ;  and  there  are  corn-mills  and  chemical  works. 

The  following  places  formerly  had  markets,  but  they  have  been 
discontinued : — Betley,  population  of  the  parish  882,  about  7  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Neweostle-under-Lyme,  is  a  well-built  town,  occupying 
a  cheerful  situation.  The  perish  ehureh  is  a  neat  struetore,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and 
there  are  National  schools,  partly  endowed.  In  the  vicinity  are  con- 
siderable market  gardens.  Fain  are  held  in  April,  July,  and  October. 
Brewood,  population  of  the  parish  8565,  is  about  8  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Wolverhampton,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Penk.  The 
parish  ehureh  has  a  fine  spire;  there  are  ohapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents^  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Grammar 
school,  which  is  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brewood,  has  an  income 
of  about  4602.  a  year.  It  had  61  scholan  in  1852.  There  an 
National  sehools,  a  Roman  Catholio  Free  school,  and  a  savings  bank. 
There  was  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Brewood.  Ocmnock, 
population  2099,  about  9  miles  S.S.B.  from  Stafibrd,  gives  name  to 
Cannock  Chase,  which  was  formerly  covered  with  oaks.  Besides  the 
parish  churoh,  a  neat  stone  building  of  mixed  styles,  there  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independenta  There  are  also  National 
schools.  Edge-tools  are  manufaetured.  TiUbwy,  population  of  the 
parish  1798,  about  10  miles  E.a.K  from  Uttoxeter,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dove.  Tutbuiy  is  described  in  Domesday-book,  in  which  it 
ii  called  Toteberie,  as  a  borough  with  a  market  The  castie  is  alM 
there  mentioned.  A  Benedictine^  or  Cluniao,  monastery  was  founded 
here  soon  after  the  Conquest  Robert  de  Ferran^  earl  of  Derby, 
having  joined  the  Barl  of  Leicester  and  the  other  insnigent  barons 
in  the  war  against  Henry  III.,  lost  his  castle  of  Tutbury,  which  was 
taken  by  Prince  Edward;  and,  in  consequence  ef  his  subsequent 
second  rebellion,  forfeited  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed  on 
his  son  Edmund  Crouchback.  It  was  sutasequenily  inherited  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  rebuilt  a  great  part  exf  it,  and  Uved  hare  in  great 
splendour.  It  was  one  of  the  places  of  confinement  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  In  the  great  civil  war  it  was  held  by  the  Royalista,  and 
was  not  taken  till  the  sprinp^  of  1644,  soon  after  #hish  it  was  in  great 
port  demtfUshed     Tho  nuns  of  the  oastle  ore  on  the  btow  of  th« 
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bill  on  wlileli  the  town  ttandi,  and  am  tuffleieni  to  sbow  tta  fomur 
magnitade.  The  ofauroh,  which  is  the  nave  of  a  mnch  larger  building, 
is  a  Terj  intereatiDg  tpeoimen  of  Norman  eoeleaiastioal  arohiteotuie. 
The  Independents  and  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
ohapels ;  and  there  are  Fvee  and  Infant  schools.  Som^  ootton-epinniog 
is  carried  on.  Bztehsive  glass-works  give  considerable  emploTment 
In  1881,  about  100,000  small  silver  coins  were  found  in  tlie  bed  of 
th^  river  Dove  near  Tutbury. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages : — 
Abbott  Bromieif,  population  1568,  about  18  miles  K  by  S.  from 
Stafford,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  straggling  street,  containing 
several  neat  houses.  The  parish  ehurch  has  Iwen  much  modernlMd, 
but  retains  a  Norman  doorway.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel, 
and  there  are  National  and  Free  schools.  Three  fairs  are  held  annually 
for  cattle.  AldHdgt,  population  of  the  township  1178,  about  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Walsall,  has  some  well-built  houses.  The  ohorch,  whidi 
has  been  recently  repaired,  has  a  good  square  tower.  The  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1718,  has  an  inoome  from  endowment  of  130L  a 
year,  and  had  50  scholars  in  1853,  all  free.  There  are  also  National 
and  Free  schools.  Alstonfield.  AWmj  or  Alveton,  population  of 
the  township  1162,  finely  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumet, 
about  4  miles  £.  by  9.  from  Cheadle,  is  a  neat  village,  containing  some 
good  houses.  The  parish  church,  an  ancient  edifice  of  stone,  was 
repaired  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1880.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics;  also 
National  schoolsL  Alton  Castle,  a  massive  structure  of  sothic  character, 
recently  erected  on  the  site  ot  the  former  castle ;  St.  John's  Hospital ; 
a  mechanics  institute;  and  an  observatory,  are  among  the  objeots 
requiring  notice.  Alton  Towers,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Barl  of 
Shrewsbury,  about  a  mile  from  Alton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Chumet,  has  been  considerably  altenMl  and  added  to  durincp  the 
last  few  years.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  monastery,  and  spools 
were  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin. 
AmbUcote,  population  of  the  hamlet  1623,  on  the  Woroestershire 
border,  forms  part  of  the  pariah  of  Old  Swinford,  the  rest  of  which 
is  in  Worcestershire.  Ambleoote  being  in  the  iron  and  hardware 
district^  its  population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  various  branohss  of 
the  iron  manufacture.  Aston,  population  included  in  that  of  Stone 
parish,  about  2  miles  S.S.E.  from  Stone,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Trent,  has  a  neat  district  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
a  district  schooL  Aston  Hall  is  occupied  by  a  community  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Order  of  the  Passionists,  who  bIbo  conduct  a  school 
for  boys.  Audley,  population  of  the  township  1080,  about  5  miles 
N.W.  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme ;  it  possesses  an  ancient  church  of 
decorated  character,  with  a  massive  pinnacled  tower;  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt  a  few  years  back.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  ohapel 
and  schools,  and  there  are  National  schools.  The  Free  Grammar 
school,  founded  in  1610,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  ISOJ.  a 
year,  and  had  54  scholars  in  1854.  Coal  and  iron-stone  are  extensively 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  BarUuton,  population  617,  about  8 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Stone,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
CanaL  The  parish  church  is  a  modem  brick  edifice,  except  the 
tower,  which  is  old,  and  eonstmcted  of  stone.  Near  the  church  is 
Barlaston  Hall,  an  elegant  mansion.  A  school  fbr  boys  and  girls  is 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Sutheriand.  Barton^nder'Ne^iooodf 
population  of  the  township  1561,  about  9  miles  N.N.B.  from  Lich- 
field, has  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  stone  edifice  of  Norman  date,  with  a 
large  square  tower ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  MeUiodists ; 
and  National  and  Free  schools.  BiddiUph,  population  2688,  about  7 
miles  N.  from  Burslem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mole  Cop  Hills,  hi^  an 
ancient  parish  church ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  early  English  style  ; 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists ;  and  a  Free  schooL 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  collieries,  quarries,  a  9ilk*mill,  and  a 
manufactory  of  spades  and  shovels.  There  are  here  the  vestiges  of  a 
stone  circle,  called  the  Bridestones.  Bloxteichf  population  4477,  about 
8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Walsall,  has  a  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  National  schools. 
There  are  coal-  and  iron-mines,  fiour-mills,  Ume-Tf  orks,  and  manufiactures 
of  awl-blades,  bridle-bits,  ko.  DarUuton,  population  10,590,  about  2 
miles  S.W.  from  Walsall,  has  in  its  vicinity  coal-pits  and  iron-mines, 
which,  with  stone-quarries  and  various  branches  of  the  hardware 
manufacture,  employ  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  The  parish 
church  is  a  brick  building  of  the  16th  century.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independent,  also  National 
schools.  A  branch  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  navigation  passes  near 
the  village,  and  is  carried  over  the  Bescot  Brook,  at  a  height  of 
120  feet,  by  a  handsome  aqueduct  bridge  of  two  lofty  arches. 
Over  one  part  of  the  aqueduct  is  a  viaduct  for  the  Bentley-road. 
Dilhome,  population  of  the  township  828,  about  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Cheadle,  has  an  ancient  church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1819,  and  a  chapel 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  Free  Grammar  school,  whioh  has  an 
income  of  about  260/.  a  year,  had  84  scholars  in  1854.  Drayton 
BaueUf  population  408,  is  about  9  miles  S.£.  f^m  Lichfield.  The 
pari^  church  is  a  plain  stone  building  with  a  square  tower.  There  is 
a  Free  school.  Drayton  Manor,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  mansion 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  from  designs  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park,  about  a  mile  north 


fiom  the  TilUgB-  JSUoitons,  population  1812,  about  7  milip  S.  from 
Cheadle,  has  a  handsome  gothio  ohurch,  situated  on  eleva^d  grounoj 
near  the  village ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  l^nmitive  Methodists,  and 
National  sohools.  Sirwria,  population  2806,  ii  aboHt  2  piUee  ^W. 
from  Stoka  The  ohuroh  is  a  new  stone  building  with  a  spifp.  The 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are 
National  and  Infant  schools.  There  are  large  gas-worka,  iixin-works, 
and  an  extensive  ateam-engine  factory.  At  Etruria  is  the  celebrated 
porcelain  manufactory  founded  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  also  built 
the  village.  Fauky^  population  1634,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tame^ 
whioh  vi  here  crossed  by  a  neat  bridge.  On  the  bwks  of  the  Faseley 
Canal  are  extensive  wharfs.  Tape  and  oval  laces  are  n^anufactur^dl 
and  there  is  a  mill  for  cotton  spinning  and  doubling.  The  chapel  of 
ei^e,  a  small  neat  building,  was  erected  and  endowed  by  the  fint  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  ar^ 
National  and  Infant  schools.  Monthly  fairs  for  sheep  and  pattl^,  and 
a  yearly  feast^  are  held.  OnMnU^  population  2678,  about  7  miles  W« 
by  B.  fkom  Stafford,  has  a  commodious  churoh ;  a  ohapel  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists;  and  a  Free  school.  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  aro 
fiour-mills.  Marboms,  population  of  the  parish,  # ^elusive  of  Smeth- 
wick  township,  fi350,  about  8  miles  S.W,  frppi  Birmingham,  on  a 
narrow  outlying  slip  of  the  county,  contains  many  respectable  housei^ 
the  residences  of  Birmingham  manufacturers.  The  church,  which  is 
of  stone,  is  an  ancient  structure  but  has  been  much  altered.  The 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  pUces  of  worship.  There  are 
National  and  Infiant  schoolB,  partly  endowed ;  a  Wesleyan  school ;  and 
a  library.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  market-gardens.  Mandtworth, 
population  7047,  about  2  miles  N.W.  from  Birmingham,  has.  a  parish 
ohuroh,  which,  except  the  tower,  is  modern*  In  the  church  are  monu- 
ments to  James  Watt  and  Matthew  Boulton,  the  eminent  engineers 
and  manufacturers  of  Soho.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists and  Independents;  also  National  and  Infant  schools.  Iron- and 
ooal-mines  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Kirrfare, 
or  Xinwr,  population  8872,  about  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Stourbridge, 
has  a  ohuroh,  partly  of  If  orman  date.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
a  ohapel  The  Free  Grammar  school  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  about  250^  a  year,  and  ha4  86  scholars  in  185^.  Einfare  was  at 
one  time  a  borough  and  market-town ;  fains  are  held  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigi,  in  February,  May,  and  Deeember.  Bar-,  rod-,  and  sheet- 
iron  are  manufactured.  JCwgtky,  population  of  the  townahip  890,  is 
about  8  miles  N.  from  Ches41e.  The  churoh  U  an  ancient  gothio 
structure,  with  a  tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
chapels,  and  there  are  endowed  National  whooU*  Clqckmakin^  employs 
■ome  ai  the  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  are  flour-miUa.  Lagh,  popu- 
Ution  of  the  township  965,  about  6  nules  W.N.W.  from  Uttoxeter,  is 
situated  in  a  rich  graiing  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Blythe. 
The  churoh,  a  handsome  aruciform  edifice,  with  a  hattlemented  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection,  was  rsbnilt^  except  the  tower,  in  1846. 
There  is  an  endowed  Free  schooi  JiongdQn,  population  1148,  about 
4  miles  N.W.  from  Lichfield,  is  irregularly  built  and  ipre^d  over  a 
considerable  space.  The  parish  churph  is  a  handsopoe  stone  building 
of  mixed  Norman  and  pointed  styles.  The  Wesleyan  liethodiati  find 
Independents  have  chapels,  and  there  are  paroebial  and  Infant  schools. 
Shoemaking  employs  a  oonsiderable  nnmhev  of  bands.  HUlting  and 
brickmaking  are  earned  on.  Beaudesert^  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  stands  in  a  spaoious  park  abont  a  mile  west  from  the  Tillage. 
MadtUiff  population  1423,  about  5  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Newoastie- 
under-Lyme;  the  parish  churoh  ia  of  Noman  charaoter.  The 
Wealeyan  Methodists  have  a  chape],  and  there  am  endowiid  sohools. 
Nail-making  and  maohine-making  are  carried  on.  Pa^Hngkam,  popu- 
lation 989, 18  about  fi  miles  W.  from  Wolrerhampton.  The  obanoel 
of  the  parish  ohoreh  ie  of  early  English  oharaotec^  other  parts  are  of 
later  date :  a  double  pisoina,  sedilia»  and  aumbryes  were  lately  disco- 
vered. There  is  a  National  school  In  the  vioinity  are  nuurket-gardens. 
A  cattle  fair  is  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  April.  Bowleyfiegit,  popu- 
lation 14,249,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Birmingham, 'is  dependent  on 
the  icon  madufaoture,  whioh  is  earned  On  iixtensiTely  in  various 
departments.  The  British  inon-works  at  Cmigreaves  employ  nnmerons 
woi^men.  The  old  parish  ohuroh  is  at  Bowhiy  village;  the  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  plaose  of  worship}  there 
are  National  schools,  and  the  British  Iron  Company's  sehools  atBaddal 
HilL  There  are  extensive  coal-  and  iron-mines;  and  olay  ia  found  of 
a  kind  partionlarly  suitable  for  the  eonstruotion  ai  fwmaoes.  Chains, 
traoes,  gun-barrels,  jew^-harpe,  gaa-tubing»  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  manufactozed.  MutJuMf  popnlation  1946,  about  2  miles 
N.N.B.  from  Walsall,  has  an  old  efaunsh*  whinb  has  been  much  altered 
and  modernised.  There  are  Nationi|^  sohools.  Malting  and  brick- 
making  are  carried  on.  There  are  Upne^works  in  the  vicinity.  Sandan, 
population  556,  about  5  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Stafford,  has  a  churoh 
of  early  English  charaoter,  standing  on  a  rooky  eminenoe,  a  short 
distance  east  from  the  village.  Sandon  Hall»  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  was  burned  down  in  June  1848.  A.  monument  to 
William  Pitt  stands  on  a  hill  in  Sandon  Park,  and  in  another  part  of 
the  park  ia  a  gothio  temple  in  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer 
PeroivaL  The  park  is  open  to  the  publia.  National  sebools  are 
supportsd  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  8tdgl«ih  popnlation  29,447, 
about  S  miles  N.W.  from  Dudley,  is  Mtuated  in  a  hilly  district  which 
abounds  in  ooal,  ironBtonej  and  lima    The  manofaoture  of  nails,  lockp, 
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fira-iioQB,  ohaini^  and  iron  safes,  gives  extensiye  employment  The 
church,  erected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  is  a  handsome  gothic 
structure.  The  east  n^dow  is  filled  with  stained  glass  representing 
the  twelve  apostles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  ShelUm,  one 
of  the  pottery  towns,  population  of  the  township  14,796,  is  included  in 
that  of  Hanley  town  given  before.  Shelton  church  is  an  elegant 
gothic  structure,  erected  in  1834.  The  tower  is  120  feet  high.  There 
are  chapels  for  Primitive  tfhd  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendento ;  National,  British,  Methodist  New  Connexion,  and  Infant 
s<^ool8 ;  a  School  of  Design ;  a  subscription  library ;  and  a  news-room. 
The  town-hall  and  market-place  are  used  jointly  for  Shelton  and 
Hanley.  The  china  and  earthenware  manufacture,  chemical  works^ 
brewing;  and  the  making  of  shoes  and  dogs,  give  extensive  employ- 
ments The  Nbrth  Staffordshire  Infirmaiy  is  situated  here.  Shenitcne, 
population  2048,  about  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lichfield,  has  many 
wcul-buUt  houses.  The  church,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  is 
an  ancient  cruciform  structure,  with  a  square  tower.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapeL  Malting,  boot-  and  shoe-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  agricultural  implements,  give 
considerable  employment.  A  cattle  fair  is  held  about  the  end  of 
February.  Smetkwick,  population  of  the  chapelry  8879,  about  4  miles 
W.  from  Birmingham,  has  very  extensive  glass-,  iron-,  and  steel-works, 
smelting  furnaces,  chemical  works,  rolliug-mills,  &c;  wrought-iron 
boilers  are  manufactured.  Messrs.  Chance's  glass-works,  and  Messrs. 
Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co/s  engineeriug  and  iron-founding  factories,  are 
at  Smethwick.  There  are  also  works  for  the  manufacture  of  patent 
iron  tubing,  and  patent  enamelled  hollow  ware.  Nail-making  is  carried 
on  very  extensively,  the  nailots  chiefly  working  in  their  own  houses. 
There  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  lYinity, 
and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 
Near  Smethwick  there  is  over  the  New  Birmingham  and  Dudley 
Canal  an  iron  bridge^  264  feet  long  by  25  feet  broad,  and  68  feet  high 
from  its  base,  containing  in  all  about  700  tous  of  iron.  Swinford 
JRegis,  or  Kingnoinford,  population  27,801,  including  the  popula> 
tion  of  Brierly  HiU  before  noticed,  about  9  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Wolverhampton,  is  in  a  rich  mining  district  The  former  parish 
church,  which  is  in  the  village  of  ^ngswinford,  was  made  a  chapel 
of  ease  about  1880,  when  the  new  parish  church  was  erected  at 
Wordsley ;  in  1848  it  was  constituted  a  separate  parish  church,  and 
had  a  district  assigned  to  it.  There  are  National  schools.  Talk-o'-th*' 
BiU,  population  of  the  township  1978,  about  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
NewcasUe-under-Lyme,  is  seated  on  a  lofty  hill,  which  affords  an 
extensive  prospect.  The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1794,  was 
enlarged  about  1830,  and  the  tower  again  rebuilt.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal-mines  and  flour>mills. 
Smfmertonf  population  946,  about  4  miles  W.N.W.  from  Stone, 
possesses  an  ancient  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
National  schooU  TettenhaU^  or  Tattenhall,  population  8896,  about 
2  miles  W.N.W.  from  Wolverhampton,  contains  many  good  houses, 
occupied  chiefly  by  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  Wolverhampton. 
Looks,  keys,  and  fire-irons  are  made  here.  Malting  and  brick-making 
are  carried  on.  The  church,  which  is  now  a  royal  free  chapel,  was 
anciently  collegiate.  It  was  enlarged  in  1825,  and  re-pewed  in  1841. 
There  are  endowed  National  and  Infant  schools.  Tipton,  or  Tibbmgton, 
population  24,872,  is  about  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Dudley,  in  the 
heart  of  the  iron  and  coal  district  It  has  risen  into  importance  with 
the  advance  of  these  branches  of  the  industry  of  Staffordshire.  A 
considerable  amount  of  heavy  iron  goods  is  manufactured  for  export 
Railway  iron-work,  and  the  making  of  steam-engine  boilers,  employ 
several  extensive  establishments.  There  are  several  churches  of  the 
Establishment;  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  Independent  Baptists^  and  Unitarians ;  several  National 
schools,  and  schools  supported  by  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists.  Treniham,  population  of  the  township  680, 
about  4  miles  S.S.E.  from  Newoastle-under-Lyme,  has  a  <muroh, 
rebuilt  in  1842  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherluid.  In  the  centre  of  the  new 
burial  ground,  is  a  pyramidal  mausoleum  erected  by  the  late  duke  for 
the  family  cemetery.  Trentham  Hall  is  a  splendid  mansion  in  the 
Italian  style,  considerably  enlai^d  and  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Charles  Bany,  who  has  added  a  fine  Belvedere  tower  100  feet 
high.  The  pleasure  grounds  in  the  park  are  extensive,  and  beautifully 
laid  out;  the  river  Trent^  which  runs  through  the  grounds,  contri- 
buting gjreatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  park  is  stocked  with 
deer.  There  are  schools  supported  by  the  Duke  and  Dudiess  of 
Sutherland.  Wedne^field,  population  of  the  township  4858,  about 
2  miles  N.E.  from  Wolverhampton,  has  a  church  of  modem  date, 
built  of  brick;  two  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a  chapel  for 
Independents ;  and  National  schools.  There  is  here  a  large  manu&c- 
ture  of  keys,  locks,  hinges,  traps,  files,  rasps,  &a  Extensive  collieries 
and  iron-works  are  in  operation.  WhittingUm,  population  809,  about 
8  miles  £.  by  S.  frt>m  Lichfield,  has  a  square  church  of  brick,  with  a 
atone  tower,  surmounted  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  Free  school 
Whittington  Hall  is  a  large  ancient  mansion,  near  the  church.  On  the 
Heath,  which  is  an  unindosed  sheep-walk  upwiurds  of  800  acres  in 
extent,  Lichfield  raoes  are  held.  WiUenhall,  population  of  the  township 
11,931,  about  8  miles  E.  from  Wolverhampton,  has  an  ancient  parish 


church;  two  new  district  churches;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists^  and  Baptists;  National  and  British  schools;  and  a 
school  supported  by  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  iron  manufacture  in 
various  branches  is  pursued  here  to  a  considerable  extent :  locks  and 
padlocks  of  every  variety  are  made ;  numerous  iron-foundries  are  in 
operation.  There  are  varnish-works  and  malt-kilns.  WiUenhall  is 
lighted  with  gas.  ToxaUf  or  YoxkaU,  population  1496,  about  7  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Lichfield,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Swerborn,  an 
affluent  of  the  Trent,  has  an  ancient  gothic  dinich ;  a  Roman  Catholio 
chapel ;  and  National  and  Free  schools.  Cotton-spinning,  brick-making, 
and  malting  are  carried  on. 

Divituma  for  Bedeaioitical,  Legale  and  Parliamentary  Purpoies. — 
The  county  of  Stafford  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  constitutes 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford.  Staffordshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit : 
the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Stafford,  where  is  the  county 
jail  County  courts  are  held  at  Cheadle,  Hanley,  Leek,  Lichfield,  New- 
castle, Rugeley,  Stafford,  Stone,  Uttoxeter,  Walsall,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Stafford.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives returned  to  parliament  by  the  county  and  places  within  it 
was  before  the  Reform  Act  10,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  shire,  and 
two  members  each  for  the  city  of  Lidifield  and  the  boroughs  of  New- 
oastle-under-Lyme, Stafford,  and  Tamworth.  By  the  Reform  Act  the 
county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  and  two  members  allotted  to 
each.  Wolverhampton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Walsall  were  made 
parliamentary  boroughs ;  the  first  and  second  to  return  two  members 
each,  Walsall  to  return  one  member.  The  whole  number  of  repre- 
sentatives sent  from  the  district  was  thus  increased  from  10  to  17. 
By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  17  unions — 
AJstonfield,  Burton-on-Trent,  Cheadle,  Leek,  Lichfield,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Penkridge,  Seisdon,  Stafford,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stone^ 
Tamworth,  Uttoxeter,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  Wolstanton  and 
Bunslem,  and  Wolverhampton.  These  unions  include  259  parlshefl 
and  townships,  and  comprise  an  area  of  748,278  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  566,284. 

Mittory,  AntiqiUtiei,  dsc — In  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history 
Staffordshire  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the 
Comavii,  or  Camabii  Under  the  Romans  it  was  comprehended  in 
the  province  of  Flavia  Csesariensis.  The  ancient  roads,  Watling-street, 
Ryknield-street,  and  the  Via  Devana  (Deva  or  Chester  road)  crossed 
this  county.  Watling-street  entered  it  at  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth,  and 
ran  west-north-west,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cumock  and  Penkridge 
into  Shropshire.  The  turnpike-road  from  London  to  Shrewsbury  falls 
in  with  Watling-street  on  Caomock  Chase,  and  coincides  with  it  through, 
the  remainder  of  its  course  in  this  county.  The  Roman  towns  of 
Etocetum  and  Pennocrucium  were  on  this  line  of  Watling-street :  the 
first  was  at  Wall,  2  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lichfield;  the  second  near 
Penkridge  village.  Ryknield-street  entered  the  county  across  the 
Dove  near  Burton,  and  ran  south-west  by  Burton  and  Alrewas  to 
Etocetum,  or  Wall,  where  it  crossed  Watling-street,  and  turning 
more  towards  the  south,  ran  by  Sutton  Park  and  Perry-barr  Common 
into  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire.  The  Ad  Trlvonam  (On-Trent) 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  may  be  fixed  between  Branston  and  Burton- 
upon-Treut  The  Via  Devana  entered  the  county  across  the  Trent 
near  Ad  Trivonam,  and  appears  to  have  passed  by  Uttoxeter,  and 
through  the  Pottery  district  into  Cheshire.  Chesterton,  2  miles  N.  W. 
from  Newcastle,  was  probably  a  Roman  station.  There  are  traces  of 
camps  or  other  military  works  supposed  to  be  Roman  at  Ashwood, 
near  Kingswinford ;  at  Oldbury,  between  Birmingham  and  Dudley ;  at 
Aldridge,  between  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Walsall ;  and  in  Arley  Wood, 
near  Over  Arley  on  the  Severn.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  places. 

There  are  some  ancient  camps,  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  belong  to  the  British,  Saxon,  or  Danish  period.  One  of  these, 
called  Castle  Old-Ford,  or  Old-Fort,  near  Stonall,  about  4  miles 
S.  from  Lichfield,  is  very  conspicuous.  There  are  others  in  Beau- 
desert  Park,  near  Rugeley;  on  Abbots  Castle  Hill,  on  the  Shropsthire 
border,  between  Wolverhampton  and  Bridgenorth;  and  at  Barr 
Beacon,  near  Walsall  Tumuli  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

On  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  the  county  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Merda,  or  of  the  Middle  Angles.  When 
WuU  here,  king  of  Menus,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  me  bishopric 
of  Meroia  (which  bad  been  previously  founded  under  the  rule  of  Penda 
and  Oswio,  the  sons  of  Penda)  was  re-established,  and  fixed  at  Lich- 
field. There  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  camp  or  fort,  called  the 
Burgh,  or  Braff,  near  Maer.  The  Mercian  kings  appear  often  to  have 
resided  at  Tamworth.  In  the  division  of  the  island  between  the 
Saxons  and  Danes^  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  Staffordshire  was  partly 
included  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Daiush  territory,  Watling-street  being 
the  boundary ;  but  the  whole  was  recovered  by  Alfred's  successora. 
In  the  wars  of  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred,  with  the  Danes  (910), 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Tettenhall  Regis,  near  Wolverhampton,  in 
which  the  Danes  were  beaten ;  and  in  the  following  year  they  sus- 
tained another  great  defeat  at  Wednesfield :  two  years  after  Ethelfleda, 
Lady  of  Mercia,  sister  of  Edward,  built  forts  at  Tamworth  and  Staf- 
ford ;  and  next  year  one  at  Eadesbyrig,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
Wednesbury.  Ethelfleda  died  at  Tamworth  in  920,  at  which  town 
Edward  assumed  the  direct  government  of  Mercia.     Under  Edward 
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the  Confessor  there  wes  an  Earl  of  Staffardshira.  There  are  in  the 
uonnty  several  camps  which  are  doubtless  of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Staffordshire  was  ravaged  by  Robert  de 
Belesme,  who  supported  the  claim  of  Bobert  of  Normandy  to  the 
crown.  In  the  r«ign  of  Sdward  11.  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Here- 
ford, then  in  insurrection,  were  defeated  by  the  king  at  Burton-upoU' 
Trent.  In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  Yorkist  Earl  of  Salisbury 
marching  from  the  north  towards  London  (1459)  with  5000  men,- was 
intercepted  at  Blore  Heath,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  between 
Drayton  (Salop)  and  Eodeshall,  by  10,000  Lancastrians  under  Lord 
Audley.  The  good  generalship  of  Salisbuzy  secured  the  victory. 
Lord  Audley  was  killed,  with  all  his  chief  officers  and  a  fourth  put 
of  his  army.  A  stone  pedestal,  surmounted  by  an  ancient  wooden 
cross,  marks  the  field  of  battle.  Richard  IIL  was  with  his  army  at 
Tamworth  just  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  are  ecclesiastical. 
Lichfield  Cathedral  is  the  most  important  At  Croxden,  about  5  miles 
S.K  from  Cheadle,  are  remains  of  an  abbey,  founded  in  1176  for  Cis- 
tercian monks.  The  architecture  is  generally  early  English  in  style. 
The  principal  entrance  and  the  weekend  of  the  abbey  are  in  good 
preservation. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  under  the  care 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Tutbury  Cafitle;  also  at  Chartley. 
Holbeach  House,  where  most  of  the  Powder*Plot  conspiraton  were 
taken  or  killed,  is  in  Staffordshire,  between  Wolverhampton  and 
Stburbridge. 

In  the  great  civil  war  the  county  generally  embraced  the  side  of 
the  parliament)  though  several  fsmilies  sided  with  the  Royalist  party. 
Some  Royalists,  under  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  garrisoned  Lichfield 
Cathedral  and  close ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  though 
with  the  loss  of  their  general.  Lord  Brook,  in  Mareh  1643.  This  post 
was  retaken  about  a  month  after  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  also  took 
Burton:  in  the  interval  the  Parliamentarians,  under  Sir  William 
Breroton  and  Sir  John  Gell,  had  a  severe  but  indecisive  battle  with 
the  Royalists  at  Hopton  Heath,  near  Stafford.  The  Parliamentarians 
occupied  the  towns  of  Stafford  and  Wolverhampton,  and  subsequently 
took  Ecoleshall  Castle,  and  took  and  demolished  Stafford  Castle :  they 
also  besieged  Tutbury  Castle,  but  without  success.  Their  horse  had 
the  advantsge  in  a  skirmish  near  Leek,  which  was  one  of  their  poets ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1648  they  gained  the  victory  in  two  skir- 
mishes with  Colonel  Hastings,  the  Royalist  commander,  in  this  coun^. 
In  1645  Hie  kiog  with  his  army  marched  through  Staffordshire  before 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  was  in  it  again  after  the  battle.  After  the 
battle  of  Worcester  (1651)  Charles  IL  was  at  Boscobel  House,  in  this 
county.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  Pretender's  army  was  at  Leek, 
while  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  occupied  Stone. 

Bdiffiofu  Wonhip  and  Edueation, — ^According  to  the  Returns  of  the 
Census  in  1851  there  were  then  in  the  county  863  places  of  worship,  of 
which  877  belonged  to  five  sections  of  Methodists,  817  to  the  Church 
of  England,  68  to  Independents,  35  to  Baptists,  84  to  Roman  Catholics, 
6  to  Quakers,  6  to  Unitarians,  5  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  5  to  Mormons, 
and  4  to  Presbyteriansi  The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was 
298,988.  The  number  of  day  schools  in  the  county  was  1318,  of 
which  440  were  public  schools,  with  44,489  schohrs,  and  878  were 
private  schools,  with  21,698  scholars.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  were 
648,  wiUi  93,572  scholars.  There  were  29  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  with  8644  membersi,  and  upwards  of  48,000  volumes  in 
the  libraries  belongiog  to  them. 

Indtttiry  and  Mawufaeturet. — ^The  southern  part  of  Staffordshire  is 
distinguished  for  its  manufacturing  industrr  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  hardware  (of  which  iron  is  the  material);  the  north-west  part  of 
the  county  produces  earthenware  from  the  potteries  in  such  quantity 
and  excellence  as  to  have  gained  the  distinctive  appellation  of  '  Staf- 
fordshire warew'  Botb  these  manufactures  are  of  comparatively 
modem  data 

Savings  Banks. — ^In  1858  the  county  possessed  23  savings  banks,  at 
Bilston,  Brewood,  Burton-on-Trent,  Cheadle,  Eodeshall,  Kingswinford, 
Leek,  Lichfield,  Newcastle-under-Lyme^  Penkridge,  Pirehill  Meaford, 
Rugeley,  Shelton,  Shenston,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Trentham,  Tunstall, 
Uttozeter,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  Wolverhampton,  and  Yoxall 
and  Barton.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors,  on  November  20th, 
1858,  in  21  of  these  banks,  for  which  returns  were  reoeived,  was 
575,962^  16s.  2d. 

STAINDROP.    [Durham.] 

STAINES^  Middlesex,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Staines,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Thames,  in  51*  26'  N.  lat.,  0"*  80'  W.  long.,  distant  17  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  19  miles  by  the  Windsor  branch 
of  the  South- Western  railway.  The  popalation  of  the  town  of  Staines 
in  1851  was  2480.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex  and  diooese  of  London.  Staines  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  24,881  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  18,978. 

The  town  of  Staines  consists  of  a  principal  street^  extending  about 
half  a  mile  along  the  main  road,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  branching 
from  it.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  contains  many 
well-built  houses.  A  haiadsome  granite  bridge,  of  three  arohee,  crosses 
the  Thames  at  Staines;  it  wss  erected  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  about 


40,0002.,  from  a  design  by  Rennie.  The  parish  church  is  a  modem 
building,  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists^ 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship,  and  there 
are  National,  British,  and  Infiint  schools ;  a  school  of  industry,  a 
literary  and  scientiflo  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  fain  are  held  on  May  llth  and  September  39th. 
There  are  extenaive  mustard-mills,  a  brewery,  and  several  flour-milla. 
Races  are  held  annually  on  the  meadows. 

STALBRIDQE.    [Dobshbhirs.] 

STALETBRIDGE;  Lancashire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton-under-Line,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tame,  in  53**  80'  K.  lat,  2*  4'  W.  long.,  distant  8  mUes  £.  by  N.  from 
Manchester,  185  miles  N.W.  by  K.  from  Ljndon  by  road,  and  198 
miles  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway  viA  Trent  Valley. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  20,760.  The  living  is  a 
perpetuid  curacy  in  the  arohdeaoonnr  and  diooese  of  Manchester. 
Staleybridge  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Woollen-cloth  is  manufactured  to  some  extent;  there  are  also  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  machine-making  factories,  brickfields,  collieries, 
stone-quarries,  and  corn-mills.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  octagonal 
structure  occupying  an  elevated  site,  and  there  are  three  district 
churches,  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists,  and  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman 
Catholics;  National,  British,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools;  a  mechanics 
institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  Saturday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are 
held  on  Easter  Monday  and  November  5th.  The  cotton  manuSsotures 
of  the  district  are  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Abhtoit- 

UlTDER-LlKJi. 

STALHAM.    [Nobfolk.] 

STAMFORD,  or  STANFORD,  lincoUishire,  a  market-town,  muni- 
cipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Wellsnd  (which  here  divides  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Northampton),  in  52*  40^  N.  lat.,  0*  28^  W. 
long.,  distant  47  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Lincoln,  89  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Loudon  by  road,  and  by  the  Great  Northerii  and  Leicester  and  Stam- 
ford railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Stamford  (a  portion 
of  which,  c»dled  Stamford  Baron,  is  in  NorUiamptonshire),  was  8988 
in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillon^ 
of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  arohdeaconry  and  diooese  of 
Lincoln.  Stamford  Poor-Law  Union  contsins  87  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  52,858  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  19,755. 

Stamford  is  sn  ancient  town,  but  authentic  history  is  silent  respect- 
ing it  till  the  troubled  period  succeeding  the  Roman  dominion,  when 
the  Picts  and  Scots  were  defeated  here  by  the  Britons  and  their  Saxon 
allies,  in  449.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  922,  the  part  of 
Stamford  south  of  the  Welland  was  fortified  by  the  Saxons ;  and  the 
Danes,  who  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  submitted.  The 
town  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  burghs  which  connected  their 
Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  possessions.  In  Domesday-book, 
Stamford,  there  called  Stanfonl,  is  styled  a  king's  boroogh.  in  1190 
the  Jews  of  Stamford  were  plundered,  and  many  of  them  »i»\n  by 
those  who  had  enlisted  for  the  crusade.  One  of  the  crosses  which 
marked  the  resting-place  of  Queen  Eleanor's  body,  was  erected  at 
Stamford:  it  was  demolished  in  the  civil  troubles  of  Charles  L 
Stamford  returned  members  to  parliament  as  early  as  the  28rd 
Edward  L  Several  parliaments  and  councils  were  held  in  the  town 
in  the  middle  ages.  There  were  16  parish  churohes  in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  and  there  were  priories  for  Carmelite^  Franciscan,  Dominican, 
and  Augustine  friars  (two  in  or  near  the  town),  and  Benedictine  monks 
(at  St.  Leonardos,  just  out  of  the  town  to  the  east) ;  also  several '  halls' 
or  monastic  schools.  On  occasion  of  some  discontent  at  Oxford,  a 
number  of  the  students  retired  here  in  1838,  and  were  not  induced 
to  return  without  great  difficulty.  The  town  was  greatly  benefited 
in  its  trade  by  the  settlement  here,  in  1572,  of  some  Flemish 
Protestant  refugees,  silk  and  sei^ge  weavers,  who  settied  at  Stamford 
by  advice  of  Lord  Treasurer  Buighley,  lord  of  the  manor. 

Over  the  river  Welland  are  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  five  arohee, 
and  a  handsome  new  bridge  of  three  arehee,  built  of  granite  in  the. 
Norman  style,  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built 
of  late  vears.  All  Saints  churoh  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aislee, 
and  a  chancel  with  one  aisle.  It  is  ohiedy  of  early  English  arohi- 
teoture;  the  tower,  spire,  and  two  porches  are  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  other  churohes  are  genersUy  perpendicular  in  style. 
Part  of  the  nave  of  the  conventual  churoh  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
of  St.  Leonard's  is  still  standing,  and  is  used  as  a  bam.  The  west 
gate  of  the  Carmelite  or  White  Friaiy  is  still  entire,  just  outside  the 
town  on  the  north-east  side.  Near  it  are' part  of  a  wall  and  a  postern 
or  back  gateway  of  the  Qray  or  Frsnciscsn  Friaiy.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Reform  Metbodista,  Independents,  Roman  (Catholics,  and  Mormons 
have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school  was  founded  about 
1580  by  William  Radclifie,  an  alderman  of  the  borough.  The  school 
possesses  an  endowment  of  about  600^  a  year,  end  had  87  soholan  in 
1854.  The  Blue-Coat  school,  established  in  1704,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  about  200^  a  year;  it  is  conducted  on  the  British 
school  system :  the  number  of  soholan  in  1852  was  150,  of  whom  60 
receive  dothing  as  well  as  instruction.    There  are  sevml  National, 
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Inttoit,  and  Free  sohoola.  The  Stamford,  Butlaod,  and  Qeneral 
Xnfinnary,  erected  in  1826,  in  (^onaequence  of  a  bequest  by  Henry 
Frier,  £2sq.,  a  surgeon  in  Stamford,  and  which  has  since  received 
several  valuable  additional  endowments,  had  an  income  in  1851,  from 
nil  sources,  of  1313/.  8s.  The  cost  of  the  building,  amounting  to 
npwuds  of  80002.,  was  defrayed  chiefly  by  public  subscription.  In 
the  town  are  numerous  endowed  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other 
charities,  a  literary  and  scientifio  institution,  with  a  museum,  lecture- 
room,  library,  &a,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  three  extensive 
breweries,  and  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  Near  the 
Grammar  school  is  a  Norman  gateway,  anciently  belonging  to  Brass- 
nose  College,  one  of  the  monastic  schools,  and  now  forming  an  entraooe 
into  a  garden.  The  markets  are  on  Monday  and  Friday;  that  on 
Friday  is  a  good  corn-market ;  there  are  several  cattle-markets  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  seven  yearly  fairs.  Fat  stock  markets  are 
held  once  a  fortnight  The  Wellaud,  or  rather  a  lateral  cut  to  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river,  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  boats  and 
small  barges.  The  public  baths,  established  in  1722  by  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Stamford,  were  rebuilt  in  1828  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court 
are  held. 

STAMFORD.    [Connecticut.] 

STAMFORD  BARON.    [No&THAMPTORSBmB.] 

STANDOROUND.    [HuKTiifGDONsHJaE.] 

STANDI8U.    [LAifcasHiRE.] 

8TAND0N.    [Hbbtfobdshibe.] 

STANFORD  HIVKRS.    [Essex.] 

STANHOPE.    [Durham,  County  of.] 

STANLEY.    [Perthshire.] 

STANMOUE,  GREAT.    [Middlesex.] 

STANSTED  MONTFICHET.    [Essex.] 

STAPENHILL.    [DsaBrsHTRE.] 

STAPLKFOHD.    [Nottinqhaubuirb.] 

8TAPLEHURST.    [Kbmt.] 

STARAJARUSSA.    [NovoaoROO.] 

8TARCR0SS.    [Devomsbirb.] 

8TARGARD.    [Mbcklenbubq.] 

STARKENBURG.    [Hbssb  Dabmbtadt.] 

STARODAB.    [Csbbkiqof.] 

8TASZ0W.    [Poland.] 

STATE  K  ISLAND.    [New  Tobk.] 

STAY  ANGER.    [CBBiSTiANSANn.] 

STAYELET.    [Debbtshirb.] 

STAYOREN.    [Fbiesland.] 

STAYROPOL.    [Siubibsk.] 

STEBBING.    fEasBxO 

STEELE,  or  STEYLE.    [DiissBLDOBV.] 

STEFANO  D'AYETO,  SAN.    [Genoa.] 

STEINBACH.    [Fulda.] 

STEINFURT.    [Mijmstbb.] 

STELLENBOSCH.    [Cape  ov  Good  Hofe.] 

STENDAL.    [Maqdebubo.] 

BTEPNITZ,  HIYER.    IBbandenbubo.] 

STERNBERG.    [Mobatia.] 

STETTIN,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the  Pmssian  provinoe 
of  Pomerania,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Stralsund  and 
the  Baltic ;  £.  by  the  government  of  Cdsliu ;  S.  by  Brandenburg ;  and 
W.  by  Mecklenburg.  The  area  is  about  6012  square  miles.  The 
population  at  the  end  of  1849  was  662,127.  The  surface  is  level  It 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  baain  of  the  Oder,  which  river  fialls 
into  the  Stettiner-Haff,  a  wide  salt-lake  that  communicates  with  the 
Baltic  by  three  narrow  channels.  The  principal  of  these  channela  is 
the  Swine,  which  runs  between  the  island  of  Uitdom  and  Wollin, 
The  other  channels  are  the  Ptene^  west  of  Usedom,  and  the  Diver^ 
nets,  east  of  WoUin  Island.  To  the  north  of  the  island  is  the 
harbour  of  Swinemlinde.  Agriculture  and  the  Baltic  fishery  afford 
occupation  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  few 
manufactures  except  in  the  towns.  Railways  connect  Stettin,  the 
capital  of  the  government^  with  Berlin,  Posen,  Danzig,  and  Konigs- 
burg. 

Suuin^  or  AU-SttUin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pomerania,  as  well 
as  of  the  government  of  Stettin,  a  flourishing  commercial  and  strongly 
fortified  town,  is  situated  in  dS**  26'  N.  lat,  W  46'  S.  long.,  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  78  miles  by  railway  N.E. 
from  Berlin,  and  has  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Oder  divides  into 
four  branches,  the  Pamita,  and  the  Great  and  the  Little  Regelits, 
and  the  main  stream.  The  principal  and  moat  strongly  fortified  part 
of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  is  connected  by 
wooden  bridges  with  the  suburbs,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the 
ibrtifications.  The  citadel  is  called  Fort  Prussia,  besides  which  there 
ftre  forts  William  and  Leopold.  The  town  has  five  principal  gates 
and  eight  posterns.  There  are  several  squares.  Of  the  public  build- 
ings, the  most  remarkable  are—the  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  laat  Dukes  of  Pomerania,  the  government-house,  the  arsenal,  the 
house  of  the  provincial  estates,  with  a  considerable  library,  the  great 
baRaeks,  the  three  hospitals,  and  the  theatre.  There  ace  five  ehurahes 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  Besides  the  gymnasium,  to  which  an 
•basrvatoiy  is  attached,  there  are  a  school  for  training  teachers, 


and  a  school  of  navigatioo.  The  manufactures  are  woollens^  linen, 
cotton,  leather,  hats,  stockings,  ribands,  sail-cloth,  soap,  and  tobacco. 
Boats  and  ships  are  built,  aud  ships'  anchors  for  all  the  ships  of  the 
Prussian  states  are  manufactured  here.  The  trade  of  Stettin  is 
very  considerable,  it  is  hampered  however)  as  the  commerce  of  all 
the  Baltic  ports  is,  by  the  Sound  dues,  which  render  the  conveyance 
of  goods  more  expensive,  aud  the  i^ips  have  not  always  return 
caigoes.  Thus  many  goods  which  would  naturally  be  exported  from 
Stettin  are  sent  to  Uambui^g.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Oder,  ships  drawing  more  than  7  feet  water  being 
obliged  to  stop  at  Swiuemiinde.  Foreign  goods  and  colonial  produce 
for  the  supply  of  Berlin,  Silesis,  and  the  interior  of  Prussia  are 
imported  into  Stettin.  The  number  of  ships  that  arrive  here  annually 
is  above  1000.    Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Stettin. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  Anklau  :  Damm,  4  miles  by  railway 
E.  from  Stettin,  is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  about  3000  inhabit- 
anta :  Demmin,  72  miles  N.W.  from  Stettin,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tollense  and  the  Trebel  with  the  Peene,  is  a  manufacturing  town  of 
7000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  firewood, 
timber,  corn,  glass,  malt,  &o.,  by  the  Peene,  which  is  navigable  for 
small  craft.  Leather,  linen,  gloves,  woollen-cloth,  and  tobacco  are  its 
chief  industrial  products :  Greiffenhagen,  S.  of  Stettin,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oder,  has  a  population  of  6000,  who  manufacture  broad- 
cloth, and  trade  in  com :  Stargardf  situated  21  miles  by  railway  E.S.£L 
from  Stettin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Ihna,  a  feeder  of 
the  Oder,  has  11,500  inhabitants,  including  the  suburbs.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  towns  in  Pomerania;  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  haa 
three  gates  and  three  posterns.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen- 
cloth,  linen,  hats,  stockings,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  pottery,  beer,  and 
spirits.  There  are  in  the  town  four  ohurchea^  a  gymnasium,  and 
^several  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  Fairs  are  held  annually 
for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle,  wool,  linen,  &o.  The  town  has  a 
good  export  trade  in  corn  and  the  other  productiona  of  the  country. 
SwinanUnde,  a  seaport  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  situated  ou 
the  island  of  Usedom,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Swine  Channel  of  the 
Oder  into  the  Baltic,  has  sea  baths,  a  custom«house,  a  handsome  church, 
shipbuilding-yards,  and  a  considerable  trade.  By  means  of  extensive 
dama  constructed  in  recent  times,  the  harbour  of  Swioemiinde, 
which  is  the  outport  of  Stettin,  haa  been  made  accessible  to  the 
largest  ships.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Stettin,  the  iale  of  Rugen, 
and  other  places  along  the  coast :  Tt-^ptow,  situated  on  the  left  iMnk 
of  the  Rega,  67  miles  N.N.E.  from  Stettin,  has  spirit  distilleries,  cloth 
factories,  and  5600  inhabitants:  AU-TrtpioWt  a  walled  town  on  the 
Tollense,  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  broadcloth, 
leather,  and  epirita. 

STEUBENVILLE.    [Omo.] 

STEVENAGE.    [Hbbttobpshibb.] 

STEVENTON.  [Bbbkshxbb.] 
'  STE WARTON,  Ayrahire,  Scotland,  a  thriving  manufaotqring  town, 
in  the  parish  of  Stewarton,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Annock  Water,  in  66°  40'  N.  Ut,  4°  81'  W.  long.,  distant  0  mUea 
N.  by  W.  from  KUmamock,  and  18  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gla^^ow.  The 
popidation  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3164.  The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  contains  many  well-built  houaea  and  good  shopsi  Besides 
the  pariah  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Free  and  United 
Prsebyterians  and  for  Independents.  There  are  schools  and  libraries 
in  connection  with  the  parish,  the  Free  and  the  United  Preaby- 
terian  churchea  Highland  bonnets  are  extensively  manufactured. 
There  are  mills  for  canliDg  and  spinning  wool.  The  town  has  also 
long  been  celebrated  for  ite  manufacture  of  spindles  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  cotton  and  worsted.  Carpets  are  extensively  mapufao- 
tured,  and  linena  and  damaaks  are  woven.  Steel  clock-work  is  manu- 
factured and  exported  to  a  small  extent.  The  market  ia  held  on 
Thursday.    There  are  a  town-house  and  a  jail. 

STEY^R.    [Ens.] 

STETERMARK,  the  German  name  for  Styna. 

STEYNING,  Sussex,  a  market-towi^  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Steyning,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Adur,  in  60*"  63'  N.  lat,  0"  19'  W.  long.,  distant  27  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Chichester,  and  60  miles  S.S.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Steyning  in  1861  was  1464.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Steyning 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
44,344  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  16,867.  The  ancient  road 
of  Stane-street  passed  through  the  town,  whence  its  name.  Steyning 
is  a  borough  by  preacription,  but  was  disfranchiBed  by  the  Reform 
Act.  The  parish  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  nave^  is  a  modem 
building.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapeL  The  Froe 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1614,  had  86  scholars  in  1864.  There 
are  a  National  school  and  a  mechanica  institution.  A  parchment 
manufactory  and  two  breweries  afford  some  employment.  The  market 
is  held  once  a  fortnight,  on  Monday,  for  oatUe  and  oom  j  •  oattle 
fair  is  held  on  October  11th. 

8TIGLIAN0.    [BasiuoalTa.] 

STILTON.    [Huntuiodokshibb.] 

STIRLING,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentaiy 
burgh  and  market-town,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  ooun^,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  in  66^  8'  N.  lat. 
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4"  0'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  N.E.  from  Glasgow,  and  36  miles  N.W. 
from  ^inburgh  by  road  and  by  tiie  Edinburgh  and  Olangow  and 
Sooitisii  Central  railways.  The  population  in  1851  was  12,837.  The 
town  is  goTemed  by  a  provost  and  20  councillors,  4  of  whom  are 
bailies,  and  unites  with  Culross,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithing,  and 
Queensferry,  in  tbe  return  of  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

A  castle  was  early  erected  here,  under  the  protection  of  which  the 
town  grew  up ;  and  from  its  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Forth, 
soon  rose  into  importance.  Its  earliest  known  charter  as  a  royal  burgh 
is  dated  1119.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Stirling  castle  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  four  principal  fortresses  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  four  which  are  still  upheld  by  virtue  of  the  articles 
of  the  Union.  It  appears  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  English 
wars,  and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  a  winding  street^  or  road,  not 
lined  with  houses  throughout,  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the  Forth,  and 
by  that  towards  Perth.  The  Castle  Hill,  a  long  and  narrow  ridge,  is 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  over  which  it  rises  gently,  but 
preHents  a  steep  slope  on  the  other  sides,  and  is  in  some  partis  pre- 
cipitous. The  palace,  built  by  James  V.,  is  now  converted  into  a 
barrack ;  and  the  adjacent  hall,  built  by  James  III.  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  is  now  a  riding-school.  Adjoining  this  is 
the  chapel  royal,  built  by  James  III.,  now  employed  as  an  armoury. 
The  castle  contains  a  dep6t  of  arms,  and  is  occupied  by  a  garrison. 
Several  new  and  wide  streets  have  been  opened  and  others  much 
improved  of  late  years.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas«  The  old 
church,  a  fine  building  chiefly  of  decorated  architecture,  stands  near 
the  castle.  It  was  originally  the  conventual  church  of  a  Gray  or 
Franciscan  friary,  founded  by  James  IV.  in  1494.  The  chancel  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  building  now  forms  two  churches  of 
the  Establishment,  called  the  East  and  West  churches.  There  are 
another  church  of  the  establishmeut  called  the  North  church,  two 
places  of  worship  for  the  Free  Church,  two  for  the  United  Presbyte- 
rians, aod  one  each  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  several  schools,  and  a 
savings  bank.  South  of  the  Gray  Friars'  church  is  Gowane's  hoepitalr 
built  in  1639 ;  and  north  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  curious  old  house  of 
the  earls  of  Mar,  called  Mar^s  Work.  Another  old  house  built  by 
Sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  is  now  used  as  a  militarv 
hospital  The  old  bridge  over  the  Forth  is  a  structure  of  the  16th 
century }  the  new  bridge  is  more  convenient.  The  town-house  is  an 
old  building  with  a  spire ;  behind  it  is  the  jaiL  There  are  commodious 
com  and  meat  markets,  and  a  handsome  building,  the  Athenaeum, 
devoted  to  literary  purposes.  There  is  also  an  extensive  agricultural 
museum. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  tartan  and  tartan  shawls,  oarpets, 
cotton  goods,  malt,  and  leather,  There  are  dye-houses  for  yams, 
rope-yai3s,  and  breweries.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wood,  coals,  bricks,  tiles,  lime,  and  wool  There  is  constant  comma- 
nioation  by  steamers  with  Newhaven,  Leith,  and  the  other  places  on 
the  Forth.  The  Secession,  now  merged  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  its  origin  in  Stirling  in  the  year  1733,  in  consequence  of 
proceedings  taken  by  the  Established  Church  against  Ebeneaer  Erskine, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West  church,  who  opposed  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  are  some  important 
charitable  institutions  of  ancient  foundation  in  the  town. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Perthshire,  N.E.  by  Clackmannanshire  and  a  detached  portion  of 
Perthshire,  £.  and  S.£.  by  linlitbgowshire,  S.  by  Lanarkshire  and 
Dumbartonshire,  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  Dumbartonshire,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Loch  Lomond :  it  Ues  between  65°  53'  and  56"  22* 
N.  lat,  S""  88'  and  4*  40'  W.  long.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular : 
the  greatest  length  is  45  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  about  18  miles. 
There  are  two  insulated  portions  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth 
and  Clackmannan.  The  area  is  462  square  miles,  or  295,875  statute 
acres.  The  population  in  1851  was  86,237.  The  county  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Surface,  Ckohffp. — The  north-western  extremity  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Grampians,  and  separates  Loch  Lomond  from  Loch  Chon  and 
Loch  Ard.  Of  this  range  the  principal  mountain  is  Ben  Lomond,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  3197  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  moun- 
tain is  the  beet  known  of  ^e  mountains  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  its 
forming  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  Highlands,  and  its  situation 
near  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  of  easy  ascent,  and  is  covered 
with  vegetation  to  the  summii  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  range, 
in  Loch  iiomond,  are  several  idands,  part  of  which  are  included  in 
Stirlingshire.  East  of  this  dbtrict  the  face  of  the  country  beoomes 
more  level,  and  is  oooupied  by  rocks  of  the  old  red-sandstone  group ; 
but  in  the  central  parts  of  the  shire  it  again  rises  into  hills,  which 
form  the  group  of  the  Campsib  Hilu.  These  consist  chiefly  of  large 
tabular  massee  of  trap,  the  geological  position  and  character  of  which 
vary  considerably.  The  other  hills  of  the  group,  the  Gargunnock, 
Fintry,  and  Kilsyth  hills,  are  chiefly  trap  or  whinstone ;  their  slopes 
are  broken  with  crags  and  glens.  That  part  of  the  county  which 
skirts  the  Lennox  hiUs  to  the  south  and  east,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Kelvin,  a  feeder  of  the  Clyde,  and  by  the  Carron  «nd  other  tributaries 
of  the  Forth,  belongs  to  the  ooaI  districts  of  Central  Bootland,  and 


yields  coal,  ironstone,  freestone^  and  limestone  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  carses,  or  dales,  are  generally  occupied  by  the  later  formationi^ 
or  by  alluviuuL 

Hydrography  and.  C<nMmmieaHcm, — The  county  belongs  partly  to 
the  basin  of  tbe  Forth  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Clyda  The  Duchray, 
one  of  the  affluents  which  form  the  Forth,  is  for  seyeral  miles  the 
boundary  of  the  county.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Forth  in  this 
county  are  the  Bannockbum,  the  Carron,  and  the  Avon.  The  Endrick 
and  its  feeder,  the  Blane,  which  drain  the  district  between  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lennox  Hills,  and  the  Kelvin,  which  drains  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  are  affluents  of  the  Clyde.  The  Endrick  falls  into 
Loch  Lomond.  In  the  parish  of  Fintry  it  falls  over  a  rock  90  feet 
high,  presenting,  when  the  waters  are  swollen  by  a  flood,  a  magnificent 
cascade :  there  is  a  second  smaller  fall  lower  down.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  has  about  10  miles  of  its  course  in  the  county.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Canal  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
at  Port  Downie,  near  Falkirk,  about  4  miles  from  Grangemouth. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway  passes  through  this  county,  in 
a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  Union  and  Forth  and  Clyde  canals. 
The  Scottish  Central  railway  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  Slamannan  railway  has  also  a  part  of  its  course  in  this  county. 
The  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  and  thence  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  enters  the  county  at  Linlithgow,  and  runs  by  Falkirk, 
Bannockbum,  and  St.  Ninians  to  Stirling.  At  Camelon,  just  beyond 
Falkirk,  a  road  branches  to  Kilsyth,  KirkintiUocfa,  and  Glasgow. 
There  is  also  a  direct  road  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow. 

SoUf  Agriculture,  <i&a— The  hilly  district  of  the  oentie,  and  the 
highland  tract  of  the  north-west,  are  in  most  places  bleak  and  sterile ; 
but  the  carse,  or  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Falkirk  to  Stirling,  consists  of  low  and  fertile  alluvial  landa  The 
eastern  side  of  the  county  presents  a  finely-diversified  appearance, 
and  the  view  froni  Stirling  Castle  is  of  almost  unequalled  bMuty.  In 
the  highland  district  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  is  arable. 
Oats  and  barley,  potatoes  and  turnips,  are  grown.  The  soil  in  the 
▼alley  or  Strath  of  Endrick  is  a  rich  brown  loam.  In  the  low  ground 
which  separates  the  Highlands  from  the  Campsie  HilU,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Kelvin,  the  land  is  commonly  divided 
into  the  carse,  or  valley,  and  the  dry  field  or  upland  slope  between  the 
valley  and  the  moorland  hills.  Oats  and  hay  form  the  principal  crops ; 
barley  and  potatoes  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  turnips, 
beans,  and  wheat  in  smsiler  proportions.  Dairy  farms  are  numerous, 
the  produce  finding  a  ready  market  in  Glasgow.  The  hills  are  occupied 
as  sheep-walks.  The  black-faced  sheep  from  Tweeddale  are  prevalent. 
The  carse  or  valley  of  the  Forth  below  Stirling,  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  is  fertile,  and,  in  an  agricultund  sense,  is  important. 
There  is  comparatively  little  waste  land ;  the  soil  is  wholly  occupied 
in  tillage  or  plantations ;  and  the  facility  for  obtaining  manure  has 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Gardens  and  orchards  are 
numerous  and  productive :  the  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  peax^ 
trees.  The  horses  reared  are  of  a  superior  description.  Leases  ar« 
commonly  for  19  years.  Grain  rents  are  usual  in  the  carse  of  Stirling. 
The  greatest  fain  for  cattle  in  Scotland  are  held  near  Falkirk  in  this 
county  :  they  are  known  as  Falkirk  Trysts. 

J>iviiion$,  7bw»t.->The  county  contains  22  entire  parishes,  and  part 
of  five  others.  The  royal,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  burghs  are 
Falkirk  and  Stibuno  ;  the  less  important  towns  are  Alva,  Banmook- 
BUBK,  Denny,  Grangemouth,  Kilsyth,  and  Lennoxtown. 

^f«a,  population  8058,  situated  at  the  foot  of  theOchill  Hills,  about 
6  miles  K.  from  Stirling,  near  the  rivet  Devon,  is  a  busy  maunfaeturing 
place.  Tartan  shawls,  blankets,  plaidings,  and  chequered  kerseymeres, 
are  extensively  made.  The  Established,  Free^  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  places  of  worship. 

Denny,  population  2446,  about  9  miles  S.  by  B.  from  Stirling^ 
possesees  paper-mills,  charcoal  grtnding-mills,  a  dye-stuff  milt,  a  sav- 
mill,  and  manufactures  of  liusey-wolsey  shawls  and  tartan-clotL. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Estsbiished,  Free,  and  United 
Presbyterians. 

OrangetMnUh,  population  inoluded  with  FalUrk  parish,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  The  port  of  Grangemouth  is  situated  about  3  miles 
N.E.  from  the  town  of  Falkirk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  with  the  Carron,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Carron  with 
the  Forth.  The  Grange  bum  formerly  joined  tbe  Osrron  at  this  spot^ 
but  has  been  made  to  join  the  Forth,  a  mile  east  from  the  town,  iA 
order  to  convert  its  former  channel  into  wet  dock«.  In  the  town  mtb 
a  modern  church  in  the  Norman  style,  and  a  Free  church.  The  basin 
ted  harbour  afford  fisoilitiee  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Grangemouth 
has  a  custom-house ;  Alloa»  Stirling,  and  Kincardine  are  included  in 
the  port  The  number  of  venels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  porC 
on  December  Slst,  1858,  was  46  sailing-vessels  of  8252  tons,  and  T 
steam-veseels  of  828  tons  burden.  During  1858  there  entered  the  port 
817  sailing-vessels  of  76,812  tons  aggregate  burden,  and  79  steam- 
vessels  of  19,654  tons;  snd  thertt  cleared  794  sailing-yessels  of  75,859 
tons,  and  77  steam-vessels  of  19,198  tons.  The  imports  are— grain, 
timber,  flax,  miganese  ore^  cheese^  bark,  manna,  and  geneva,  from 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Norway ;  and  goods  of  all  descriptions  from 
London,  Hull,  and  other  Britfash  portc  The  eipdrts  are— coals,  pig 
and  wrought  iron,  glass,  biibks,  oordage,  linen-yam,  and  cotton  and 
Woollen  goods.  Yesiels  are  boilt^  and  sait-ololh  and  rope  maatzfltotttmi, 
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KUtytK  population  3949,  ia  in  the  parish  of  EilByth,  13  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Stirling.  Kilsyth  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  it  has  a  bailie  and 
four  councUlors  elected  annually.  It  is  irregularly  laid  out;  the 
houses  are  small :  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church 
ia  a  modem  building  of  considerable  elegance.  There  are  also  a 
Fko  church,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
several  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  hand- 
loom  weavers  employed  by  ^e  manufacturers  of  Glasgow.  There 
are  two  factories,  and  a  bridk  and  tile  work. 

Lennaxtcwnf  population  8108,  about  11  miles  N.  by  R  from  Glasgow, 
contains  the  pariah  church  of  Campsie,  a  chapel  for  United  Presby- 
terians, and  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  The  cotton  manu- 
facture is  actively  carried  on.  Lennox  Castle  is  a  spacious  mansion 
of  rsoent  erection. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages ;  the  popu- 
lation is  that  of  1851 :— 

BaJIfron^  a  manufacturing  village,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
18  mUes  K.  from  Gla^ow:  population  of  the  parish,  1900.  Balfron 
is  neatly  built  and  clean,  and  the  shops  are  lighted  with  gas  from  the 
cotton-works  of  Ballindalloch.  There  are  here  many  hand-loom 
weavers.  Bridge  of  AUan,  a  small  village,  3  miles  K.  from  Stirling,  is 
much  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  springs.  Campne,  population  of  the 
parish  exclusive  of  Lennoztown,  8810,  is  situated  in  a  valley  watered 
by  the  streams  of  Glassert  and  Kelvin.  It  contains  an  alum  and 
colour  manufactory.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  print  fields  and  cotton 
factories.  Camm,  a  village  in  Larbert  poiiah,  about  2  miles  N.  from 
FaUdrk.  In  the  village  are  the  Carron  iron-works,  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  five  blast  or  smelting  furnaces, 
four  cupola  furnaces,  and  20  air  furnaces;  besides  mills  for  grinding 
fire-clay,  boring  cylinders,  grinding  and  polishing  the  metal,  &c 
The  articles  manufactured  are  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
cannon,  carronades  (which  take  their  name  from  this  place),  &c.  The 
Carron  Company  have  about  20  vessels  to  export  their  goods  to 
London  and  elsewhere,  and  bring  back  coal  and  lime.  Drymen,  about 
22  miles  N.W.  from  Glasgow :  population  of  the  parish,  1481.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  hand-loom  weavers.  Kippen,  11  miles  W.  from 
Stirling,  population  of  the  parish  1892,  is  celebrated  for  its  distillery. 
Weaving  is  carried  on.  There  are  an  Established  and  a  Free  church ; 
an  Endowed  and  a  Parochial  school  Several  fairs  are  held.  MUngavie, 
popidation  about  1500,  distant  7  miles  N.W.  from  Glasgow,  contains 
a  chapel  of  ease,  a  United  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  parochial 
school ;  a  cotton-mill,  two  bleachBelds,  three  printfields,  a  cUstillery, 
a  paper-mill,  and  several  corn-mills.  Si,  Niniant,  population  about 
1200,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  of  old-fashioned  houses. 
Some  of  these  are  very  curious,  and  have  not  only  the  date  of  erection, 
but  the  implements  or  other  emblems  of  the  trade  of  the  original 
occupier  carved  on  stones  on  the  front.  There  are  in  the  vj^age 
Established,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  churches.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  nails,  leather,  and  tartan  and  tartan  shawls.  Siratk' 
hlaney  population  of  the  paridi  1010,  a  small  village  12  miles  N.  from 
Glasgow,  contains  a  calico  print-work  and  two  bleochfields. 

MUtory,  Antiquitiea,  Ac — Stirlingshire  was,  at  the  most  ancient 
historical  period,  included  in  the  territory  of  the  DamnoniL  They 
were  subdued  by  Agricola,  A.D.  80,  who  formed  a  line  of  forts  through 
their  territory,  reaching  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde :  this  line  of  forts, 
the  Roman  general  LoUius  Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
about  A.D.  140,  connected  by  a  continuous  rampart  [Ahtokivus,  Wall 
OF.]  The  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  may  be  seen  at  Castle-Cary, 
6  miles  W.  from  Falkirk,  just  where  the  rampart  leaves  the  county. 
There  are  some  other  antiquities  referrible  perhaps  to  the  Roman 
period,  or  to  the  periods  immediately  before  it.  Several  of  the  primi- 
tive monuments,  as  earthen  forts,  cairns,  and  mounds  or  barrows,  are 
found  in  Baldemock,  Gaigunnock,  Dunipace,  and  other  parishes. 

Gambuskenneth  Abbev,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland, 
was  founded,  in  1147,  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  on  a  small 
peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  a  little  below  Stirling.  Of 
this  edifice  some  ruined  walls  and  the  belfry  tower  still  exist.  In 
the  invasion  of  Edward  L  Stirling  was  abuidoned  by  the  Scots  and 
occupied  by  the  English  (1296).  Wallace  defeated  the  English  forces, 
in  1297,  at  the  old.  bridge  of  Stirling,  at  that  time  a  wooden  structure. 
The  following  year  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
English,  was  besieged  by  the  Scots,  and  forced  by  famine  to  sur- 
render, in  1299.  In  1308  Stirling  Castle  held  out  for  three  months 
against  all  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  in  person.  It  was  the  last  fortress 
that  surrendered  in  Scotland.  In  1314,  StirUng  Castle,  which  had 
been  held  by  the  English  since  1803,  surrendered  after  the  battle  of 
Bonnockbum.  In  1888  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Baliol,  but 
was  retaken,  in  1841,  by  the  Scots.  The  castle  was  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  by  James  IL,  in  1451.  It  was 
the  frequent  residence  of  James  Y.  James  VL  was  crowned  at 
Stirling  in  1567,  at  18  months  old ;  and  during  his  childhood  usually 
resided  here,  with  his  prsoeptor  Buchanan,  who  wrote  here  his 
'History  of  Scotland.'  The  earls  of  Angus  and  Mar,  with  others 
concerned  in  *the  raid  of  Ruthven,'  took  possession  of  Stirling  in 
1584,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  flee  into  S&gland.  Returning  next 
year  with  a  considerable  force,  they  occupied  uie  town,  and  prepared 
to  invest  the  castle,  where  the  laog  (James  VL)  was,  with  a  very 
Inadequate  force.    An  oooomraodation  took  place,  and  the  judicial 


sentence  which  had  been  passed  against  the  fugitive  lords  was  re- 
versed. This  transaction  is  commonly  called  '  the  raid  of  Stirling.' 
On  the  introduction  of  the  New  Liturgy,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
in  1687,  the  privy  council  and  the  court  of  session  were  removed  to 
Stirling;  to  which  place  also  General  Baillie,  who  commanded  the 
Covenanters,  fled  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at  Kilsyth  by  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  The  Scotch  army  retired  to  Stirling  after  Uieir  defeat 
by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  in  1650.  Monk,  whom  Cromwell  left  behind 
him,  occupied  the  town  soon  after,  and  in  a  few  days  forced  the  castle 
to  surrender. 

Of  the  feudal  period  there  are  some  remains  in  the  county.  Dun- 
treath  Castle,  in  Strathblane  parish,  is  an  extensive  ruin.  The  remains 
of  Colzium  Castle  crown  an  eminence  near  KiUyth ;  and  the  castle 
of  Almond  is  a  massive  ruin  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow.  The 
ruins  of  Manuel  Priory  are  near  the  castle  of  Almond. 

StcUutics:  Bdigiotu  Worship  tmd  Education, — According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  there  were  then  in  the  county  99 
places  of  worship,  of  which  31  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
21  to  the  Free  Church,  19  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  7  to 
Methodists,  6  to  Independents,  5  to  Baptists,  4  to  Roman  Catholics. 
2  to  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  2  to  Episcopalians.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  in  90  of  these  places  of  worship  was 
49,272.  Of  day  schools  there  were  170,  of  which  108  were  public 
schools,  with  8432  scholars,  and  67  private,  with  2918  scholars.  The 
number  of  Sabbath  schools  was  99,  with  8122  scholars,  and  of  evening 
schools  for  adults  17,  wiUi  415  scholars.  There  were  four  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  with  787  members^  and  2200  volumes  in 
their  libraries. 

Satfingi  Banks. — In  1858  the  county  possessed  three  savings  banks, 
at  Falkirk,  Lennoxtown,  and  Stirling.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  November  20th,  1858,  was  81,1022.  8t.  8d 

STISTED.    [EssExJ 

STOCKBRIDQE,  Hampshire,  a  markeUown,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stockbridge,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Anton  or  Test,  in  51*  6'  N.  lat.,  1*  29'  W.  long., 
distant  9  miles  W.N.W.  from  Winchester,  and  66  miles  &W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  borough  and  parish,  which  are  co- 
extensive, was  1066  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  tiie 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Stockbridge  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  48,843 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7867.  Stockbridge  is  a  borough 
by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  till  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act^  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  town 
possesses  a  neat  town-hall.  The  principal  street  contains  seven 
oridges — over  the  river  Anton  at  the  west  end,  the  Andover  Canal 
about  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  five  small  trout  streams  which 
cross  the  street  at  different  ports.  The  parish  church  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  There  ore  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and  a 
parochial  schooL  Parchment  is  manufactured  to  some  extent  The 
market  is  held  on  Thursday ;  and  on  July  10th  is  held  one  of  the 
largest  fairs  in  the  county  for  lambs.  Races  are  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  situated  in  59*  20'  N. lat, 
18°  E.  long.,  on  the  channel  by  which  the  Malar  Lake  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Baltic,  about  86  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  windings  of 
the  channel,  but  not  more  than  24  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The 
channel  is  interspersed  with  numerous  rocky  islands. 

The  city  of  Stockholm  is  built  portly  on  the  continent  and  porUy 
on  nine  ijEdonds  formed  by  the  above-mentioned  channel :  ^e  islands 
ore  called  holmen.  The  Stoden  Island,  or  StodLholm,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  contains  several  fine  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  royol  polace,  on  edifice  of  great  architectural  merit, 
completed  in  1758,  stands  on  on  eminence,  ond  has  attached  to  it  a 
large  gorden.  It  contains  a  library  and  collections  of  pointings, 
coins,  and  antiquities.  Near  the  palace  is  tiie  colossal  statue  of 
Gustovus  IIL,  of  bronze ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  island,  is  the  proper  harbour  of  the  town,  in  which  the  largest 
vessels  find  excellent  anchorage.  The  Staden  contains  also  Uie 
cathedral,  or  St.  Nicolai  church,  in  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  are 
now  crowned;  and  the  Riddarhus,  or  hall  of  assembly  of  the  nobleft, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Gkistavus  Yosa,  of  bronae.  From  the 
Staden  a  stone  bridge  leads  to  the  Riddorholmen,  which  is  much 
smaller  than  Stockholmen,  but  which  contains  the  old  palace  and  the 
old  church  of  Riddarholmen,  in  which  the  kings  and  distinguished 
persons  bom  in  Sweden  are  buried,  and  about  5000  flogs  ore  hung  up, 
the  trophies  of  the  Swedes  in  their  numerous  wars.  In  this  church 
ore  the  remains  of  Gkistavus  Adolphus.  Riddorholmen  Island  contains 
several  other  public  buildings. 

Soder  Malm,  or  the  southern  division  of  Stockholm,  is  built  on 
the  island  of  the  some  nome,  which  is  about  8  miles  long  and  nearly 
2  miles  across  in  the  widest  port ;  it  is  joined  to  Stockholmen  by  a 
long  bridge  of  boots,  and  provided  with  a  large  lock  on  account  of 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  Lake  Ifalar  sometimes  discharges  itd 
waters.  In  the  Soder  Bfolm  is  the  great  depdt  of  iron.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  buildings  ore  the  town-boll,  the  Donviken,  or  Great 
Hospital,  and  the  Maria  Magdalene  and  the  St  Catharine  church. 
The  island  of  Lang  Holmen,  which  is  farther  west,  and  is  united  tu 
the  Soder  Molm  by  a  bridge,  contains  the  houses  of  correction ;  and 
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on  Rakning  Holmen,  which  likewiBe  is  joiaed  to  Seder  Malm  by  a 
bridge,  thero  is  a  park. 

The  Norr  Malm,  or  northern  diyision  of  the  town,  is  on  a  gentle 
slope,  which  gradually  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
much  better  built  than  the  Soder  Malm,  and  has  several  fine  squares 
and  streets.  A  well-built  bridge  connects  it  with  Stockholmen.  On 
the  finest  of  the  squares,  called  that  of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  is  the 
bronse  equestrian  statue  of  that  great  king.  Near  the  squsres  is  the 
king's  garden,  which  is  used  as  a  public  promenade.  Among  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Stockholm,  that  of  Adolphus  Frederick  is 
distinguished  by  its  beauty.  The  observatory  is  well  provided  with 
astronomical  instruments  and  a  library;  there  is  also  a  botanical 
garden.  The  island  of  Kungsholmen,  which  lies  west  of  Norr  Malm, 
is  joined  to  it  by  two  bridges.  It  contains  the  great  iron-foundry  estab- 
lished by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Owen;  a  large  hospital,  the  Bible 
printing-office,  and  the  royal  cannon*foundzy  of  Marieberg.  Contigu- 
ous to  the  Norr  Malm  on  the  east  is  Ladugords  Qardet,  part  of  which 
has  been  built  upon,  whilst  another  part  has  been  converted  into  a 
royal  park,  called  Humblegord  (Hop-garden),  to  which  the  public  has 
access.  The  island  of  Blasii  Holmen  has  been  oonverted  into  a 
peninsula  by  filling  up  the  narrow  channel  which  divided  it  from  the 
continent^  and  now  constitutes  a  portion  of  Norr  Malm.  It  contains 
some  fine  buildings.  Kastellholmen,  a  very  elevated  island,  is  planted 
with  fine  trees ;  a  castle  is  built  here  for  the  defence  of  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour. 

Stockholm  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  This 
arises  in  part  firom  the  diversified  channels  which  separate  the  islands 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  the  picturesque  variety  of  the  channel 
banks.  Country-houses  are  dispersed  over  the  hills  surrounding  the 
town ;  but  the  chief  place  of  holiday  resort  is  the  zoological  gwden, 
which  lies  eastward  of  the  town.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  two  miles 
long  and  about  one  mile  wid&  Within  the  zoological  garden  is  the 
royal  country-seat  of  Johansdal,  formerly  called  Kosendal,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  park.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  royal 
oountry-houses  lie  to  the  west  of  the  town,  on  islands  in  the  Lake  of 
Malam;  they  are  Gnpsholm,  Drottningholm,  and  Swartsjo. 

Stockholm  is  the  seat  of  the  government^  and  the  place  where  the 
legislative  bodies  generally  meet.  It  contains  the  offices  of  the 
branches  of  administration  and  the  superior  courts  of  justice.  Besides 
the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  which  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  there  are  a  royal  academy  of  literature,  history^  and 
antiquities ;  the  Swedish  academy,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  language ;  an  academy  of  military  sciences ; 
an  academy  of  liberal  arts ;  a  musical  academy ;  an  academy  of 
agriculture,  and  numerous  scientific,  literary,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions.   The  institutions  for  education  are  also  numerous. 

The  population  of  Stockholm  in  1814  was  84,161 ;  in  1850  it  was 
98,070.  Stockholm  is  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  of 
Sweden.  There  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  calico^  silk,  ribands, 
sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  csst-iron,  and  soap.  Lai^e  quantities  of 
foreign,  and  espeoiaUy  English,  manufactures  are  annually  imported. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  countries  north 
and  west  of  Stockholm  is  brought  here,  to  be  exported  to  foreign 
oonntriea  It  is  mostly  shipped  in  Swedish  vessels.  The  most  import- 
ant article  of  export  is  iron.  Timber,  boards,  tar,  pitch,  copper, 
cobalt,  ready-built  vessels,  steel,  bricks,  and  a  few  manufactured 
artides  are  exported.  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  with  England, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  Denmark,  France,  Prustfia, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy.  The  most  important  articles 
of  import  are  sugar,  cofiee,  woollen  manufBtctured  goods,  cotton,  silk, 
linens,  china  and  crockery,  cheese^  hides  and  skins,  tallow  and  candles, 
dyeing-woods,  raisins,  tea,  butter,  wool,  and  spirits. 

STOCKPORT,  Cheshire,  an  important  manufacturing  town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  rivers 
Thame  and  Gfoyt,by  their  junction,  form  the  Mersey,  in  53*"  25'  N.  lat., 
2"  8'  W.  long.,  distant  88  miles  N.K  from  Chester,  176  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  182^  miles  by  the  North- Western  railway 
vi&  Trent  Valley.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  58,835. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42  councillors,  of  whom 
one  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 
Stockport  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and  townships,  witii 
an  area  of  80,709  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  90,174. 

The  town  of  Stockport  is  irregularW  laid  out  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  open  market-plMe.  The  new  market-house  has  a  handsome  front, 
and  contains  a  large  hall,  covered  by  a  semicircular  iron  roof,  with 
lights  in  the  crown.  The  town  is  well  paved,  and  is  lighted  wiUi  g^ 
The  market-place  and  the  parish  church  are  on  a  tolerably  extensive 
level  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  tovm  is  built  There 
are  four  bridges  in  or  near  the  town,  over  the  Mersey,  and  one  over 
the  Thame.  The  *  old  bridge'  over  the  Mersey,  near  the  market-place, 
is  of  one  lofty  arch.  Below  the  old  bridge  is  a  bridge  of  11  arches, 
crossing  not  only  the  river,  but  its  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet 
above  the  water.  Vernon  Bridge  wus  built  by  subscription  in  1829. 
The  Manchester  and  Birmingham  brauch  of  the  North- Western  rail- 
way is  carried  over  the  vaUey  of  the  Meniey  by  a  magnificent  viaduct 
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The'  parish  church,  except  the  chancel,  which  is  of  the  decorated 
style,  is  modem,  having  been  rebuilt  early  in  the  present  century,  in 
the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture.  There  are  in  the  borough 
7  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  15  belong- 
ing to  five  sections  of  Methodists,  5  to  Independents,  3  to  Baptists, 
and  1  each  to  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Mormons.  The 
Grammar  and  Free  schools,  founded  in  1487,  are  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Gk>ldsmiths'  Company  of  London ;  the  number  of  scholars  in 
1854  was  88  in  the  Free  school,  and  100  in  the  Grammar  school ;  the 
school  possesses  two  exhibitions  of  50^  each  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
tenable  for  3i  years.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools;  schools  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the 
Roman  Catholics;  a  mechanics  institute;  several  news-rooms;  an 
infirmary;  and  a  savings  bank. 

Stockport  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
There  are  about  100  firms  in  Stockport  and  Heaton  Norris  engaged  in 
different  branches  of  this  manufacture ;  there  are  also  three  cotton- 
printing  establishments,  two  bleaching  establishments,  and  several 
dye-houses.  Besides  the  cotton  manuSusture,  which  is  the  staple  of 
the  town,  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  thread,  hats,  brushes,  spindles, 
and  shuttles  is  carried  on.  There  are  extensive  engine-  and  machine- 
factories,  several  iron-  and  brass-foundries,  and  breweries  in  the  town ; 
and  brick-fields  in  the  vicinity.  A  branch  canal  communicates  with 
the  Manchester  and  Ashton  Canal.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  is 
the  most  important  in  Cheshire  for  com,  oatmeal,  and  cheese.  There 
are  four  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county 
court  are  held  in  the  town. 

STOCKTON,  distinguished  as  STOCKTON-UPON-TEES,  Durham, 
a  market-town,  sea-port,  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
54**  34'  N.  lat,  1*  18'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.K  by  S.  from 
Durham,  242  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  2474  °^^ 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  Leeds  Northern  railways.  The  population 
of  tho  borough  in  1851  was  1867 ;  that  of  the  town  of  Stockton  was 
9808.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor.  The  livincr  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Durham.  Stockton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  88,774  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  44,433. 

Stockton  was  at  an  earlv  period  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Durham,  who  had  a  moated  manor-house  here,  which  afterwards  was 
called  the  castle.  The  castle  was  demolished  in  1652.  The  traces  of 
the  moat  and  embankment  still  mark  the  site.  The  river  Tees 
approaches  Stockton  in  a  northward  direction,  and  then  makes  a 
sudden  bend  towards  the  east  The  town  is  laid  out  with  consider- 
able regularity ;  the  principal  street  is  broad,  and  extends  nearly  a 
mile  from  south  to  north.  The  wharf  is  on  tho  bank  of  the  river, 
just  above  the  bend,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  High-street  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  High-street  a  road  from  it  crosses  the 
Tees  into  Yorkshire  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  archea.  The  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  of  brick.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a  spacious 
brick-building  erected  early  in  the  last  century,  there  is  another,  called 
Holy  Trinity  church,  a  neat  gothic  edifice  with  a  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted with  an  octagonal  spire.  There  arc  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians ;  National,  British,  Infant,  Wesleyan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools ;  a  school  of  Industry  for  girls ;  a  Blue-Coat 
charity  school ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  news-rooms ;  a  dispensary,  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  tovm-hall  is  a  quadrangular  building,  surmounted 
with  a  clock-tower  and  spire.  There  are  a  custom-house,  assembly- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Stockton  is  that  of  linen  and  sail- 
cloth: ship-building,  rope  and  sail-making,  and  yam  and  worsted 
spinning  are  carried  on;  there  are  also  iron-  and  brass-foundries, 
breweries,  and  several  com-miUs.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Tees 
has  been  improved  by  a  out  just  below  the  town,  whereby  a  consider- 
able bend  is  avoided.  The  chief  imports  are  timber,  deals,  masts, 
spars,  staves,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  oak-bark,  linseed,  clover-seed, 
hides,  fta,  from  foreign  parts;  and  groceries,  wine,  spirits,  and  ooWial 
produce  brought  ooastwise.  The  exports  to  foreign  parts  are  chiefly 
lead,  and  that  in  small  quantities :  the  exports  coastwise  to  London, 
Leith,  Hull,  Sunderland,  &c.,  are  chiefly  of  flour,  butter,  cheese, 
baoon,  oak,  timber,  linen,  linen  and  worsted  yam,  lead,  and  especiallj 
coal.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Stockton  on  December  31at  1853  was — 157  sailing-vessels  of  28,408 
tons  aggregate  burden,  and  26  steam-vessels  of  608  tons  aggregate 
burden.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port  1000  sailing-vessels  of 
98,274  tons,  and  1  steam-vessel  of  13  tons  burden,  and  cleared  3161 
sailing-vessels  of  305,540  tons  burden,  and  18  steam-vessels  of  1133 
tons.  By  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  the  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  and 
Clarence,  and  the  Leeds  Northeru  railways,  which  have  stations  at 
Stockton,  the  town  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  England  and  Scotland ;  there  are  also  several  branch  and 
junction  lines  for  local  convenience,  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
numerous  collieries.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Two  yearly  fairs  are  held,  besides  a  cattle-fair,  or  great  market,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  every  month.    There  are  extensive  coal-works  and 
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lome  brick-yordB  near  the  tottm,  and  salmon  and  other  fiaheries  in  the 
Tees.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

STOCKTON.    [Califobnia.] 

STOGUMBER.    [Somersetshire.] 

STOKE  BY  NAYLAND.    [Sufpolk.] 

STOKE  DAMEREL.    [Plymouth.] 

STOKE  FERRY,    [Nor»olk.] 

STOKE  POQES.    [Buckiitohamshibb.] 

STOKE,  distinguiahed  aa  STOKE-UFON-TRENT,  Staffordshire,  a 
market-town,  pariiamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke,  is  Bituated  in  5^  0'  N.  lat,  2"  lO' 
W.  long.,  distant  16  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Stafford,  148  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  145}  miles  by  the  North  Western  and 
North  Staffordshire  railways.  The  population  of  Stoke  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  an  extensive  district,  was  84,027  in  1851. 
The  borough  returns  two  membera  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Stoke  Poor-Law  Union  consists  of  the  parish  of  Stoke,  with 
an  area  of  10,490  acres,  aod  a  population  in  1851  of  57,942. 

In  tills  district,  the  chief  seat  of  the  earthenware  mannfiusture  of 
Engluid,  familiarly  designated  "  the  Potteries,"  are  the  market-towns 
of  Burslem,  Hanley,  Lane-End  (with  Longton),  Stoke,  and  Tunstall 
Court.  BuBSLEM  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Lane-End,  Longton, 
Hanley,  and  Tunstall  are  noticed  under  Stapfordshibe.  Stoke  has 
many  modem  houses,  built  on  a  regular  plan.  The  town-hall  is  a 
neat  building,  with  an  engine  and  lock-up-house  beneath.  The  church 
is  a  modem  gothio  structure,  with  a  tower  112  feet  high.  The  Baptists 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
schools  and  a  Diocesan  school.  The  earthenware  manufactories  of 
Stoke  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  district.  There  are 
numerous  coal-works  in  the  vicinity.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  is  well  supplied. 

STOKECLIMSLAND.     [Cobnwall.] 

STOKESLEY,  NoHh  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stokesley,  is  situated  in  the 
fertUe  district  of  Cleveland,  in  54**  28'  N.  lat,  V  IV  W.  long.,  distant 
42  miles  N.  by  W.  from  York,  and  288  miles  N.N.W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Stokesley  in  1851  was  2446.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
York.  Stokesley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  60,374  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8666. 

Stokesley  is  washed  on  the  south  by  a  remarkably  fine  trout  stream, 
a  branch  of  the  river  Leven.  At  a  distance  of  from  four  to  ax  miles, 
the  Cleveland  Hills  rise  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  amphitheatre,  of 
which  Stokesley  is  the  centre.  The  town  consists  duefly  of  one  street, 
with  many  well-btult  houses,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Besides  the 
pariah  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive^ 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  Independents.  Preaton  Grammar 
school  had  42  scholars  in  1854.  The  National  sdiools,  called  the 
schools  of  the  Langbauigh  West  Society,  are  partly  endowed.  There 
are  a  dispensary,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  annual 
oourt-Ieet|  a  county  courts  and  weekly  petty  sessions  are  held.  The 
town  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  linen.  A  good  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  three  times  in  the  year. 

STOLPE.    [CoSLiH.] 

STONE,  Staffordshire,  a  maiket-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stone,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Trent,  in  52'  54'  N.  lat.,  2"  8'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Stafford,  141  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  188  miles 
by  the  North- Western  and  North  Staffordshire  railways,  vi&  Trent 
Valley.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Stone  in  1851  was  8443.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Stone  Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  68,524  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,344. 

The  principal  street  of  the  town  of  Stone  is  a  portion  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Liverpool.  The  river  Trent  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The  parish  ohuroh 
contains  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Earl  Bt.  Vincent, 
with  a  bust  of  the  earl  by  Chantrey.  Cfariit  diurch  is  a  modem 
district  church,  erected  in  1840.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  Free 
Grammar  pchool,  founded  in  1558,  is  free  to  six  boys  of  the  parish, 
and  to  24  others  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools,  a  mechanics  institution,  a  literary  society,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Sboemaking,  tanning,  malting,  and  brick-making  are  carried 
on.  A  county  court  is  held.  Tuesday  is  the  market-day ;  a  fair  for 
cattle  is  held  fortnightly ;  markets  for  cheese  and  bacon  are  held  in 
April  and  November,  and  for  cattle  and  aheep  on  August  5th.  Some 
remains  of  an  ancient  Augustmian  monastery  are  situated  near  the 
parish  church. 

STONE.    [Kent.]     . 

STONEHAVEN.     [KiNCABDiSEsniuB.] 

STONEHENGE.    [Wiltshibe.] 

STONEHOUSE.    I  Glouckstebshibb  :  LANABKSUinE;  Pltmodtu.1 

STONEYFORD.    [Kilkbnny.] 

STONE  YHURST.     [Lahoashibb.! 

STORNOWAV.    [Roes-SHiBB.]     ' 


STORRINGTON.    [Subbex.] 

STOURBRIDGE,  Worcestershire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Swinford,  is  situated  on  ihe  left 
bank  of  the  river  Stonr,  m  52"  27'  N.  lat,  2*"  8'  W.  long.,  diatant  23 
miles  N.  by  E.  firom  Worcester,  122  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London, 
and  125  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Oxford  Woroester  and 
Wolverhampton  railwavs.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Stourbridge 
in  1 85 1  was  78  47.  The  u  ving  is  a  perpetual  cwney,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Woroester.  Stourbridge  Poor-Law  Union  containa  17 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  16,200  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  57,850. 

Stourbridge  derives  its  name  from  its  bridge  over  the  Stonr.  The 
bridge  is  of  stone,  and  forms  at  this  place  the  communication  between 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire.  The  town  is  rather  irregularly 
built  The  market-house  is  a  spaeious  modem  atructure.  Beaidea 
the  church,  which  was  built  by  subscription  in  1742,  there  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Umtar 
rians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Free  Grammar  achool, 
founded  by  Edward  VL  in  1551,  is  under  the  patronage  of  eight 
governors,  and  had  an  income  in  1887  of  462t  a  year  from  rent ;  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1854  was  44.  There  are  endowed  National 
schools  and  an  Infant  sdiooL  The  manufactures  of  Stourbridge 
consist  chiefly  of  iron,  glass,  and  fire-bricks.  The  bricks  are  made  of 
the  Stourbridge  clay,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  ezoellence 
in  resisting  the  action  of  fire ;  crucibles  are  also  made  of  it 

STOURPORT.    [WoBOESTEBsmBB.] 

STOW,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  with  several 
parishes  in  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Blackboum,  has  been  constituted 
a  Poor-Law  Union.  Stow  Union,  the  seat  of  which  is  at  Stowmabkbt, 
contains  84  pariehes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  55,842  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  21,110. 

STOW-ON-THE-WOLD,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town,  and  the 
■eat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  is 
situated  in  61"  56'  N.  lat.,  l*"  48'  W.  long.,  distant  26  miles  K  by  N. 
from  Gloucester,  and  82  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  tiie  parish  in  1851  was  2250.  The  living  is  a  reetoty,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL 
StoW'On-the- Wold  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  41,131  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  9082.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of 
stone,  are  in  general  low.  The  parish  church  is  a  substantial  struo- 
ture,  erected  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  In  the  town  are  a 
chapel  for  Baptists,  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1609,  which 
had  120  scholars  in  1854,  National  and  Infant  rchools,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Shoe-making  affords  considerable  employment  The  market 
is  held  on  Thursday ;  there  are  fairs  on  May  12th  and  October  24th. 

STOWK      [BnOKINQHAMSHIBE.] 

STOWMARKET,  Suffolk,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  the  Stow 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stowmarket,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Gipping,  in  52°  11'  N.  lat,  0°  59'  E.  long.,  distant  12  mUea  N.N.W. 
from  Ipswich,  76  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  80  milea  by 
the  Eastern  Counties  and  Eastem  Union  railways.  The  population  of 
the  town  of  Stowmarket  in  1851  was  8161.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Stowmarket  town  contains  some  well-built  houses,  and  ia  lighted 
with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  building,  partly  decorated 
and  partly  perpendicular  in  style ;  the  tower  is  surmounted  with  a 
wooden  spire,  120  feet  high.  The  Baptiats  and  Independents  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  There  are  an  iron- 
foundiy,  and  a  small  manufactory  of  rope,  twine,  and  sacking.  The 
Gipping  has  been  made  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  timber,  deal, 
coals,  and  slate,  are  brought  up  from  Ipswich.  The  market,  on 
Thursday,  is  well  supplied  with  com,  cattle,  and  general  merchandise; 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 

STRABANE,  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Moume,  and 
on  the  Dublin  and  Londonderry  road,  in  54°  50'  N.  lat,  7"  28' 
W.  long.,  distant  20  milea  N.N.W.  from  Armagh,  and  180  milea 
N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  m  1851  was  5079, 
besides  628  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Strabane  Poor-Law 
Union  comprises  24  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  134,341 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  49,161.  The  town  consists  of 
an  irregular  group  of  streets  lAid  lanes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hver,  and  a  suburb  of  a  single  winding  street  on  the  left  bank.  The 
more  modem  streets  contun  some  handsome  houses.  Beaidea  the 
parish  church  there  are  ohapeU  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  several  schools,  a  savings  bank,  a  oourt-honse,  fever- 
hospital,  dispensary,  and  bridewelL  A  canal,  four  miles  long,  between 
the  Foyle  and  Strabane,  facilitates  its  trade  with  Londonderry.  The 
linen  tirade  is  carried  on  here.  Strabane  has  an  important  salmon^ 
fishery  on  the  river  Foyle.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  and  a  manor- 
court  are  held  in  the  town.  Fairs  are  held  sixteen  times  in  the  year. 
Strabane  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Pariiament,  but  the  cor- 
poration was  dissolved  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act 

STRADBALLY.    [Qubbn's  Coubtt.] 

STRALSUND,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which  the 
Prassian  province  of  Pomenmia  is  divided,  consists  of  wliat  was 
formerly  Swedish  Pomerania,  with  the  island  of  Rttgeo  and  some 
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other  iBland&  It  is  boonded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Peene, 
which  separate*  it  from  the  goverament  of  Stettin,  and  W.  by  Meek- 
lenbnig-Schwerin,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  navigable  rivers 
Trebel  and  Reckenits.  The  area  is  1672  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  187,058  at  the  end  of  1849.  The  surface  of  the  government  is 
flat  The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  and  black  mould  of  superior  fertility. 
The  products  consist  chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  flax,  and 
tobacca  The  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  not  numerous,  for  want  of 
sufficient  pasture ;  sheep  and  hogs  however  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers, and  there  are  immense  flocks  of  geese.  There  are  no  manufao- 
,tures  of  any  importance  except  perhaps  tobacco  and  spirits.  The 
exports  are  flour,  malt,  and  com.    The  fisheries  are  very  proAtable. 

StrcUiund,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in'  54**  15' 
N.  lat,  IS"*  8'  E.  long.,  in  a  sandy  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Strait  of  Gkllen  (which  separates  the  island  of  Riigeo  from  the  conti- 
nent), and  on  the  other  sides  by  lakes  and  marshes,  so  that  the  town 
is  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  The  fortifications 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  recent  times.  Stndsund  is  a  gloomy 
place ;  the  houses  are  built  in  the  old  style,  the  streets  irv^gular,  and 
the  squares  and  market-places  inconsiderable :  it  is  however  dean  and 
well  paved.  The  three  principal  churches  are  built  in  the  gothic  style, 
and  contain  many  fine  paintings.  Among  the  other  pubUc  buildings 
are  the  government-house,  the  town-hall  (whidi  contains  the  pubUo 
library),  the  gymnasium  (which  has  a  library  and  cabinet  of  medals), 
the  mint,  the  arsenal,  and  the  water-works  by  which  the  city  is  sup- 
plied with  good  water.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  linen, 
sugar,  starch,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  leather,  looking-glasses,  household 
furniture,  and  playing-cards.  There  are  brandy  dutilleries  and  oil- 
mills.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  malt^  timber,  wool,  linen,  &c. 
The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  deep  enough  for  shipe  drawing 
15  feet  water.  Stralsund  was  built  about  the  year  1209,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  town  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Wallenstem  in  1628.  In  1678  it  was  taken  by  the  elector 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg ;  in  1715  by  Frederick  William  I., 
king  of  IVussia ;  and  in  1807  by  the  French.  By  the  treaty  of  Kiel 
in  1810  it  was  ceded  with  all  Swedish  Pomerania  to  Denmark,  and  by 
Denmark  in  1815  to  Prussia.  The  population  of  Stralsund  is  about 
17,000. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  towns  of  the  government  of  Stral- 
sund are^Bixrtk,  a  small  seaport  town  with  about  5000  inhabitants, 
shipbuilding  docks,  and  some  trade  in  com,  wool,  &a,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Berth,  in  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  10  miles  N.W.  from 
Stralsund.  Oreifiwalde,  20  miles  S.  by  K  from  Stralsund,  and  about 
2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ryck,  which  forms  a  good  harbour  for 
small  vessels.  This  town  is  pretty  well  built,  surrounded  by  prome- 
nades formed  out  of  the  old  ramparts,  and  has  a  population  of  12,000. 
It  has  a  university,  a  botanical  c^oden  and  observatory,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  trsSning-school.  The  industrial  products  are  soap,  leather, 
tobacco,  oil,  sidt,  &c  Ship-building  and  the  coasting  trade  are  actively 
carried  on ;  steamers  ply  regularly  in  the  open  season  to  Sweden. 
WolgaH,  a  small  sea-port  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peene,  has  ship- 
building yards,  manufactures  of  soap  and  tobacco,  and  aboot  5000 
inhabitants,  who  have  some  coasting  trada  PwUmt,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Riigeo,  gives  title  to  a  prince,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  in  summer  for  its  baths. 

STRANGFORD.    [Dowmshhub.] 

STRANORLAR,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Finn,  on  the  road  from  Londonderry  to  Donegal,  in  54*  48^  N.  lat, 
7*"  46'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Lifford,  and 
144  miles.  KN.W.  from  Dublin.  The  popuUtion  in  1851  was  512. 
Stranorlar  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  11  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  121,151  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,970.  The  town 
contains  a  diurch,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses, and  a  dispensary.  There  are  several  large  bkacbing^greens 
near  the  town.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  six 
times  a  year. 

STRANRAER.    [Wiotohshirb.] 

STRASBOURG,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Bas-Rhin,  is  situated  on  the  111  at  a  distance  of  about  2  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  821  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Paris,  in 
48**  84'  57"  N.  lat.,  7**  44'  16"  K  loog.,  473  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  had  64,242  inhabitants  in  the  oommune  in  1851,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison  and  other  seotions  of  the  floating  population.  A  rail- 
road 89  miles  in  length  runs  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Strasboui^  through  Colmar  and  Mulhausen  to  Basle. 

Strasbourg  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Argentcratwn,  whioh 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Tribocoi.  It  was  near  this  town  that 
Jvdian  defeated  the  Allemans  (a.]>.  857).  At  a  subsequent  period  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allemans,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Clovis  and  the  Franks.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
calls  it  StratUburgiwn,  which  was  subsequently  modified  into  StratZ' 
burg  and  Strasdmrg.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  in  1523,  and 
ihe  Protestants  obtained  possession  of  several  of  the  churches.  In 
1681  Strasbourg  was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Alsace  by  Austria  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  so  improved  the  defences  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 

The  town  stands  in  a  flat  situation,  in  form  irregular ;  in  oirouit  5 


or  6  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  strengthened  by  bastions, 
ditches,  and  outworks,  and  has  at  its  eastern  extremity  a  citadel,  with 
five  bastions,  constructed  by  Yauban,  the  outworks  of  which  extend 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  This  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
Kehl,  a  fortress  in  Baden,  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  connected  by  a 
short  branch  with  the  railway  from  Basle  to  Frankfurt-am-Mayn. 
Strasbourg  is  entered  by  seven  gates. 

The  river  111  flows  through  the  town  in  a  north-north-east  direction. 
After  it  enters  the  city  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which  reuuite 
before  it  quits  the  place.  The  principal  arm,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Bruche,  is  navigable,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Canal 
of  the  Rhine.  The  river  can  be  made  to  inundate  the  neighbourhood, 
by  means  of  a  sluice  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  town.  There 
are  about  50  bride^es,  some  of  stone,  others  of  wood.  Some  of  the 
branches  of  the  111  seem  to  have  been  ditches  dug  to  encircle  and 
defend  the  town  before  it  had  attained  its  present  extent. 

The  city  is  irregularly  built.  The  principal  streets  are  wide  enough 
and  well  laid  out,  and  several  of  the  squares  are  spacious  and  regular ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
houses  are  all  solidly  built  of  stone,  high,  and,  in  many  instanoes, 
surmounted  by  lofty  roofs  furnished  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  windows. 
These  picturesque  high-roofed  houses  are  gradually  disappearing 
before  modem  improvements. 

The  principal  public  building  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  a  Gothic 
edifice  of  singular  beauty,  which  was  founded  in  1015  and  not  com- 
pleted till  1489.  The  interior,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  tran- 
septs and  ohoir,  is  857  feet  long  and  79  feet  high.  The  nave  is  85 
feet  wide,  and  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  nine  massive  pillars  on 
each  side.  The  choir  has  no  aisles :  it  is  67  feet  wide  and  lower  than 
the  nave.  The  interior  is  lighted  through  fine  stained  glass  windows, 
one  of  which,  over  the  great  western  door,  is  a  magnificent  rose 
window  48  feet  in  diameter.  The  stone  pulpit,  unequalled  for  the 
richness,  variety,  and  elaborateness  of  its  sculptured  ornaments ;  an 
organ  of  admirable  power  and  softness ;  and  a  remarkable  astronomical 
clock ;  in  the  south  transept  are  remarkable  objects  of  the  interior. 
The  clock,  which  was  made  in  1571,  after  going  for  about  200  years 
went  out  of  order  and  remained  useless  for  nearly  50  years  ;  it  was 
repaired  a  few  years  ago  by  a  watch-maker  of  the  town,  and  still 
maintains  its  character  as  a  most  elaborately-finished,  complicated 
and  surprising  piece  of  machinery.  The  most  striking  part  of  the 
cathedral  is  its  western  front,  a  masterpiece  of  enriched  architecture. 
It  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  ornamented  buttresses ;  and 
eseh  compartment  again  into  three  portions  by  horizontal  bands.  The 
lower  portions  are  occupied  by  three  doorways,  that  in  the  centre 
being  the  most  ornamented  and  the  loftieaK  In  the  second  story  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  enormous  marygold  window  above 
mentioned;  and  three  equestrian  statues  of  Clevis,  Dagobert,  and 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  canopied  openings  in  the  buttresses.  A 
fourth  canopied  opening  is  unoccupied.  The  third  or  upper  portion 
has  some  brantifiu  windows.  The  northernmost  of  the  three  com- 
partments is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire.  At  each  of  the  four 
comers  of  the  tower  is  a  spiral  staircase  Inclosed  in  open  work.  The 
spire  rises  to  the  height  of  466  feet  above  the  pavement.  It  was 
originally  designed  to  erect  a  similar  spire  over  the  south  portal.  The 
buUding  was  much  injured  during  the  first  French  revolution,  but  it 
has  been  sinoe  restored. 

Of  the  other  churches  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  St-£tienne 
(the  oldest  structure  in  Strasbourg),  Sainte-Aurelie^  St-Pierre-le- 
Vienx,  St-Jean,  St-Pierre-leJeune  (the  ohoir  of  whioh  belongs  to  the 
Catholics,  the  nave  to  the  Lutherans) ;  the  Temple  Nenf  (formerly  a 
Dominican,  now  a  Lutheran  church) ;  St.-Louis ;  and  St-Thomas,  which 
belongs  to  the  Lutherans  and  contains  a  mausoleum  of  Marshal  de 
Saxe.  The  Temple  Neuf  has  some  lancet-shaped  stained  glass-windows 
of  exqusite  beauty.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are— the 
ancient  castle,  with  a  terrace-walk  on  the  Brache;  the  episcopal 
palaoe;  the  office  of  the  prefect;  the  town-hall;  the  custom-house; 
the  eourt-honse;  the  pnbUc  granary;  the  theatre^  which  is  adorned 
with  an  Ionic  colonnade ;  the  academy  buUdings,  which  contain  col- 
lections of  natural  history  and  anatomy,  and  a  medical  library  of  12,000 
volumes;  the  college  buildings;  the  episcopal  seminaiy;  the  oivil 
hospitad;  the  orphan  asylum;  the  com-market,  Ac.  The  public 
library,  consisting  of  180,000  volumes,  is  kept  in  the  building  of  which 
the  Temple  Nenf  forms  a  part.  Among  the  military  structures  the 
principal  are— the  arsenal,  the  artillery  school,  the  cannon  foundry, 
the  Finkmatte  and  several  other  barracks,  and  the  hospital  The 
vegetable  market  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Gutenberg ;  on  an  island 
in  the  Rhine,  seen  firom  the  road  to  Kehl,  is  a  monument  in  honour 
of  Desaix ;  and  on  tiie  Polygon,  or  artillery  exercising  ground,  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  is  a  monument  to  General  Kleber.  There  are 
several  public  walks. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  oonsiderabte :  its  manufaotnres  Include 
jewellery,  metal  buttons,  starch,  alum,  oil  of  vitriol,  white-lead,  steel, 
cutlery,  pins^  combs,  cast-iron  goods,  earthenvrare;,  porcelain,  enamel, 
soap,  oil  from  seeds,  chicory,  marocco  and  other  leather,  straw  and 
other  hats,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  cotton-yam,  hosiery,  printed 
flannels,  sail-cloth,  oil-cloth,  thread,  carpeting,  furs,  paper-hangings, 
playing-cards,  ftc.  There  are  bleach-grounds,  dye-houses,  rope-walks, 
tan-yards^  breweries,  printing-offlbes,  plaster-kilns,  tile-yards,  an  iron- 
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£6rgo,  a  type-foundry,  Bugar-refineries,  a  BnuGT-manufaciory,  ko.  There 
IB  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  with  other  parts  of  France,  and 
with  Holland,  Germany,  Switz:;iland,  and  Italy,  by  means  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  111  and  their  connected  navigation,  and  by  railroads ; 
much  business  is  done  also  in  com,  wine,  tobacco,  madder,  hemp, 
hops,  saffron,  &c.  Four  impot-tant  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Steamers 
ply  on  Uie  Rhine  between  Strasbourg  and  Mayenoe. 

Strasbourg  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  who  is  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Besan9on,  and  whose  diocese  comprises  the  departments  of  Bas-Rhin 
and  Haut-Rhin.    It  has  a  imiyersity-academy,  which  includes  the  same 
two  departments  in  its  limits.    There  are    two  seminaries  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  a  seminary  of  Lutheran  theology;  a 
college;  schools  of  midwifery  and  phaiinacy;   a  training  school,    a 
museum,  an  observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  where  lectures  are  delivered ; 
a  society  of  agriculture,  and  public  baths.     Strasbourg  is  the  seat  of 
a  Lutheran  consistory,  and  of  a  conaistorial  synagogue. 
STRATFORD.    [Essex.] 
STRATFORD,  FENNY.    [Buokinqhamshikb.] 
STRATFORD,  STONY,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town,  in  the 
parish  of  Stony  Stratford,  is,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
'  Ouse,  which  here  separates  the  county  from  Northamptonshire,  in 
52''  3'  N.  lat,  0"*  61'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  N.E.  from  Buckingham, 
and  52  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road.    The  population  was  1757 
in  1851.    The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arehdeaconry  of 
Buckingham  and  diocese  of  Oxford.    The  town  extends  for  about  a 
mile  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  Watling-street.    St.  Giles's,  the 
parish  chureh,  was  rebuilt  in  1776 ;  the  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen 
was  destroyed,  except  the  tower,  in  1742,  in  a  fire  which  consumed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.    A  school  for  boys  is 
partly  supported  by  endowment.    The  only  manufacture  is  that  of 
lace.    The  market  is  held  on  Friday :  fairs  are  held  three  times  in 
the  year. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  Warwickshire,  a  municipal  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon, 
in  62''  12'  N.  Ut,  V  48'  W.  long.,  9  miles  S.W.  from  Warwick,  96 
miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  106  miles  by  the  Qreat  Western 
railway,  and  the  Stratford  branch  of  the  Oxford  Worcester  and  Woi- 
Yerhampton  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3372. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arehdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Woroester.  Stiatford>upon-Avon  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
86  parishes  and  townships,  vrith  un  area  of  79,061  acres,  and  a  popular 
tion  of  20,789  in  1851. 

Stratford  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  three  centuries  before 
the  Conquest.  The  manor  was  included  in  the  possessions  of  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  The  principal  interest  of  the  town  is  derived 
from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere  (1564),  the  place  to 
which  he  retired  in  his  maturer  years,  and  where,  in  1616,  he  died. 
In  1769  a  festival  termed  '  the  Jubilee'  was  celebrated  at  Stratford, 
in  honour  of  Shakspere,  under  the  direction  of  Qarrick ;  and  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  triennial  commemorative  festival, 
but  the  series  has  not  been  kept  up. 

The  town  is  approached  from  London  by  a  long  stone  bridge  of 
14  pointed  arches,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  at  the  sole 
charge  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  widened  of 
late  years.  By  another  bridge  just  below,  a  railroad  is  carried  across 
the  river,  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  a  wooden  foot-bridge. 
The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  principal  ones  are  clean, 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  chureh  is  at  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  tiie  town,  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  large  and  very 
handsome  cruciform  structure,  having  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  tran- 
sept, with  a  fine  tower  and  spire.  The  transept,  tower,  and  some 
parts  of  the  nave  are  good  examples  of  early  English.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  of  decorated  character,  with  curious  cireular 
windows,  having  varied  tracery.  The  chancel  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
late  perpendicular.  In  the  interior,  on  the  north  waU  of  the  chancel, 
is  Shakspere's  monument.  About  1840  the  chureh  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  restored,  both  externally  and  internally,  at  great  expense 
and  with  much  taste.  There  are  several  ancient  sedilia  with  canopies 
in  the  interior,  and  two  elegant  modem  carved  stone  pulpits.  The 
remains  of  Shakspere  are  buried  in  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side. 
The  monument  against  the  wall  is  surmounted  by  a  half-length  efiBgy 
of  Shakspere,  executed  with  some  taste  and  skilL  Stratford  chureh 
was  formerly  collegiate. 

Besides  Uie  pariah  chureh  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  anciently  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Quild  of  t^e  Holy  Cross.  Some  time  after 
the  dissolution  of  monsstic  institutions,  the  possessions  of  this  frater> 
nity  were  granted  to  the  corporation  of  Stratford  for  specific  purposes 
The  chapel  is  of  late  perpendicular  character.  Adjoining  the  chapel 
is  the  hall  of  the  guild,  an  ancient  building,  which  has  undergone 
much  alteration.  The  lower  part  is  used  for  the  business  of  the  cor^ 
poration,  the  npper  part  is  occupied  by  the  Grammar  school.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and 
British  schoola  The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1482  (and  in 
which  accordiog  to  tradition  Shakspere  was  educated)^  has  an  income 


from  endowment  of  5452.,  and  had  50  scholars  in  1851.  There  are 
several  town  charities  which  are  managed  by  12  trustees;  also  a 
savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  In  the  principal 
room  of  the  town-hall  are  a  portrait  of  Shskspere  by  Benjamin 
Wilson,  and  one  of  Gkrrick  by  Gainsborough.  A  statue  of  Shakspere 
stands  in  a  niche  on  the  northern  front  of  the  building.  There  is  a 
theatre  which  stands  within  the  precincts  of  Shakspere's  garden. 

The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural,  or  dependent  upon  agriculture.  The  market,  a  considerable 
one  for  com  and  cattle,  is  held  on  Friday.  Eleven  fiiurs  are  held  in 
the  year.  The  navigation  of  the  Avon  commences  at  Stratford.  The  , 
Stratford-upon-Avon  canal  runs  from  the  north  side  of  the  town  to 
the  Worcester  and  BLriningham  Canal  near  Birmingham.  The  Strat- 
ford and  Moreton  goods  railway  extends  from  near  the  termination  of 
the  canal  to  near  the  town  of  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Gloucestershire, 
16  miles.  Coal  from  the  South  Stafifordshire  coal-field  is  sent  forward 
by  it,  and  stone  and  agricultural  produce  are  brought  back.  Part  of 
the  ancient  house,  in  which  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  and 
which  belonged  to  him  at  his  death,  is  standing  in  Henley-street»  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town.  A  room  in  it,  pointed  out  as  the  chamber 
of  his  birth,  is  covered  with  the  names  of  visitors.  This  house  and 
the  adjoining  tenements  which  originally  formed  part  of  it,  were  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago  for  the  nation  at  a  cost  of  about  4000^  Among 
the  other  note-worthy  objects  in  Stratford  and  its  vicinity  are  a  curious 
old  half-timber  house  in  the  High-street ;  the  cottage  of  Anne  Hath- 
away, Shakspere's  wife,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Shottery ;  and 
Charlecote  house,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the 
Avon. 

STRATHAVEN.    [Lanabkshibe.] 

STRATHFI£LDSAY£.    [Hampshire.] 

STRATHMIGLO.    [Fifbshibs.] 

STRATTONy  Cornwall,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stratton,  is  situated  near  the  shore  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  in  50*  50'  N.  lat,  4**  30'  W.  long.,  distant  15  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Launcestoo,  and  221  miles  W.SwW.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  of  Stratton  in  1851  was  1696,  of  which  num- 
ber the  town  contained  about  one-fourth.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  arehdeaconry  of  Comwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Stratton  Poor> 
Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  54,406 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8580.  Stratton  is  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  on  a  rivulet  which  runs  into  the 
sea  at  Bude  Haven.  The  harbour  at  Bude  admits  only  small  vesselsL 
[Cornwall.] 

STRAUBING,  a  town  in  Lower  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  48"*  53' 
N.  latb,  11°  85'  E.  long.,  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  25  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Ratisbon,  and  has  about  9000  inhabit- 
ants. The  town,  which  is  well  built^  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  town,  and  is  surrounded  with  waUs,  in  which  there  are  four 
principal  gates.  The  moat  is  converted  into  gardens.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  seven  churehes,  the  palace,  the  government- 
house,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  town-house.  There  are  four  hospitals, 
a  training-school,  and  an  Unuline  convent.  The  handsomest  part  of 
the  town  is  the  great  square,  in  which  are  the  chureh  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  palace,  the  town-house,  the  government-house,  and  the 
chureh  of  St.  James  and  St  Veit.  This  town  has  a  good  trade  on  the 
Danube,  and  great  com  and  cattle  markets.  The  surrounding  country 
is  remarkably  fertile. 

STREATHAM.    [Surrbt.] 

STRELITZ.    [Meoklbbburo.1 

STBETFORD.    [Lanoashiril] 

STRETTON,  CHURCH,    [Church  Strbttoh.] 

STRICHEN.    [Abbrdeenshirb.] 

STROKESTOWN,  Roscommon,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Ballina,  in  53'  47'  N.  hit,  8''  4'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  12  miles 
N.N.K  from  the  town  of  Roscommon,  and  90  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was  1353.  Strokeetown  Poor^Law 
Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  90,036  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  80,268.  The  parish  chureh  is  a  handsome 
octagonal  structure  with  a  tower  and  spire.  There  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  a  dispensary, 
a  Union  workhouse,  and  a  brideweU.  The  market  is  held  weekly  on 
Friday.  Fairs  are  held  four  times  a  year.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town.  Bawn  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hartland,  is  a 
massive  edifice  consisting  of  a  centre  with  an  Ionic  portico  and  advancing 
wings.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chureh,  now  used  as  a 
family  burial-place.    The  demesne  contains  an  extensive  deer-park. 

STROMA,  ISLAND.    [Caithnbss-suirb.] 

STBOMBOLL    [Lifari  IsLAzma] 

STROMNESa    [Obknet  Islands.] 

STRONGOLL    [.Calabria.] 

STRONSA.    [Orknxt  Islands.] 

STROMSTAD.    [Sweden.] 

STROOD.    [Kent.] 

STROUD,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  PooivLaw  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Stroud,  is  situated 
in  a  picturesque  valley  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  streams  which 
form  the  Stroud  Water  (sometimes  called  the  Frome),  in  51'  45' 
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N.  lat,  2^*  12'  W.  long.,  distaofe  9  miles  a  by  K  from  Olouceater,  101 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road  and  by  tho  Qreat  Western  rail- 
way. The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was 
86,535.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Qlou- 
ceater,  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Stroud  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  43,720  aores,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  37,386. 

The  borough  of  Stroud  comprehends  an  important  part  of  the  west 
of  England  clothing  district.  The  mills  are  situated  on  streams  in 
deep  ravines ;  the  houses  are  built  on  the  hill  sides,  in  a  scattered  and 
irregular  manner,  and  the  valleys  are  studded  with  houses  and 
thickly  inhabited.  The  Stroud  water  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  the  process  of  dyeing  scarlet  cloth. 
The  tovm  of  Stroud  is  lighted  with  gas  and  paved,  and  contains  many 
good  houses.  New  subscription  rooms  have  been  recently  erected. 
The  parish  church  is  a  lax^e  building  of  variouB  dates ;  it  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  western 
end.  There  are  also  Trinity  church,  erected  in  1837,  chapels  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists; 
National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  dispensary,  and  a  casualty 
hospital.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  cattle-fairs  on 
May  10th  and  August  21  st    A  county  court  is  held. 

STKYMON.     [Amfhipolis;  Macbdomia.] 

STUBBEKIOBING.    [Falstbr.] 

STUHLWEISSENBURG.    [Hunqaby.] 

STURMINSTER,  or  STURMINSTER  NEWTOWN  CASTLE, 
Dorsetshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Sturminster  Newtown  Castle,  is  situated  in  50*  55'  N.  lat., 
2"  18'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  N.N.K  from  Dorchester,  and  109 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Stur- 
minster in  1851  was  1916,  of  which  number  the  tovni  contained  about 
one-half.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  Sturminster  Poor>Law  Union  contains  1 9  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  37,474  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  10,382.  Sturminster  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  tiie  river  Stour ;  the  two  divisions  of  the  town  (Sturminster 
on  the  left,  and  Newtown  Castle  on  the  right  bank)  being  connected 
by  a  causeway  and  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  market-house  is  a  very 
ancient  building ;  near  it  is  the  base  of  a  cross,  on  four  steps.  The 
parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  lately  rebuilt,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  an  embattled  tower.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National 
schools  and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution.  The  market  for  com 
is  held  on  Thursday.  There  are  laxge  markets  for  cattle  on  each  alter- 
nate Thursday,  and  fairs  on  May  12th  and  October  24th. 

STUTTGART,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  within  two  miles  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  in  48*  46'  N.  lat,  9"  10'  E.  long.,  810  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains 
and  hills,  which  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  old 
part  of  the  city  is  ill-built^  the  streets  being  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  the  houses,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood.  The  more  modern  parts 
have  straight  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
contain  many  handsome  buildings.  The  finest  street  is  the  Konigs 
Strasse,  which  crosses  the  whole  city  and  passes  one  end  of  the  square, 
in  which  the  old  and  new  palaces  and  the  theatre  are  situated.  The 
new  palace  is  a  noble  edifice,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings ; 
in  front  of  it  is  a  spacious  parade.  The  gardens  and  grounds  extend 
to  the  royal  country-seat  of  Rosenstein,  near  Kannstadt.  Jn  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace  there  are  several  public  institutions.  Among  other 
buildings  deserving  notice  are  the  gymnasium,  the  former  military 
academy,  the  old  palace,  the  opera-house,  the  foreign  office,  the  royid 
mews^the  palace  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  new  hospital;  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Schiller,  designed  by  Thorwaldsen,  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  Stiftskirohe,  which  stands  behind  the  old 
palace,  and  contains  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Wiirtembeig ;  and 
the  three  barracks,  which  are  among  the  most  considerable  buildings 
in  the  city.  There  are  numerous  public  and  private  collections  of 
works  of  art,  and  several  libraries ;  the  public  royal  library  contains 
200,000  volumes.  The  king's  private  library  of  30,000  volumes 
contains  valuable  old  works  and  manuscripts,  and  a  great  variety  of 
modem  publications.  Stuttjgart  has  a  gymnasium,  an  academy  of 
arts,  a  school  of  arts,  a  botanic  garden,  a  yeterinary  school,  a  statbtical 
society,  a  savings  bank,  and  numerous  useful  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  manufactures  of  Stuttgart  comprise  linen  and  woollen- 
doths,  silk,  cotton,  gloves,  carpets,  shawls,  &o.,  articles  in  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze ;  mathematical,  philosophical,  optical,  and  musical  instru- 
ments; cabinet  furniture,  lackered  ware,  and  carriages.  The  bark 
trade  is  extremely  flourishing.  The  city  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
the  Neckar  oonneoting  it  with  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  Railways 
unite  it  with  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Friedrichshafen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constanz ;  and  a  line  nmning  west-north-west  from  Stuttgart^ 
joins  the  trunk-line  of  railway  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  at 
BruchsaL 

The  name  of  Stuttgart  first  occurs  in  1229.  In  1286  it  was  besieged 
for  seven  weeks  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  L    In  1820  the  counts  of 


Wiirtemberg  fixed  their  residenoe  here,  and  since  1482  it  has  been 
the  capital  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Wiirtemberg. 

STYRIA,  a  Crownland  of  Austria,  formerly  styled  the  Duchy  of 
Styria,  is  situated  between  45°  54'  and  47*"  50'  N.  lat,  13*"  30'  and 
16**  25'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  W. 
by  lUyria,  S.  by  lUyria  and  Croatia,  and  E.  by  Croatia  and  Hungary. 
The  northern  and  western  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  high 
mountains,  which  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Styrian  Alps. 
One  branch  of  these  mountains  separates  the  valley  of  the  Ens  from 
that  of  the  Mur,  runs  south-east,  as  far  as  the  Wild  Alps,  to  the  west 
of  Semmering,  where  it  joins  the  None  Alps,  and  then  proceeding  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  forms  the  boundary  towards  Austria  below 
the  Ens,  extends  into  Hungary,  and  gradually  declines  to  the  plain  of 
Oedenburg.  The  other  branch  divides  the  valley  of  the  Mur  from 
that  of  the  Drave,  and  forms  the  frontier  between  Styria  and  Carin- 
thia.  To  tho  south  of  the  Mur  the  Bacher  chain  is  the  continuation 
of  this  branch.  A  third  mountain  chain  runs  from  Loibl  to  the 
Save,  and  forms  on  that  side  the  boundary  towards  Carinthia.  None 
of  the  moimtains  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  on  the  north- 
western frontier  there  are  some  glaciers,  but  still  below  the  absolute 
snow-line.  The  highest  mountains  are  the  Grossenberg,  8381  feet; 
the  Eisenhut,  7676  feet;  the  Qrimming,  7540  feet;  the  Stangalpe, 
7140  feet;  the  Hochschwab,  7154  feet;  and  the  Baohsteio,  7008  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
crownland  contains  few  lofty  mountains,  but  there  are  many  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  numerous  gentle  eminences,  some  of  which 
are  separated  by  extensive  valleya  In  conformity  with  the  physical 
character  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  popularly  divided  into  Upper  Styria, 
which  comprises  the  smaller  north-western  portion,  which  is  entirely 
mountainous,  and  Lower  Styria,  which  is  the  south-eastern,  and  larger, 
lower,  and  level  portion.  The  mountains  of  Styria  are  in  many  parts 
covered  with  valuable  forests ;  and  the  whole  country  is  well-wooded 
and  celebrated  for  its  romantic  or  beautiful  scenery.  The  country 
has  numerous  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Danube,  and  for  the 
most  part  by  an  east  courae.  The  principal  riven  are  the  Mur,  which 
rises  in  a  lake,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  country  for  about  180  miles, 
and  enten  Hungary  before  its  junction  with  the  Drave ;  the  Drave^ 
the  Ens,  the  Raab,  and  the  Save,  which  touches  the  southern  frontier, 
and  receives  the  &ui  and  the  Sotla.  The  Mur,  Drave,  Ens,  and  Save 
are  navigable  by  boats.  There  are  no  laige  Idces,  but  many  small 
ones.  The  country  abounds  in  cold,  warm,  and  hot  mineral-springs. 
Like  all  countries  that  abound  in  limestone  mountains,  Styria  has 
numerous  caverns  and  grottoes. 

The  air  in  the  mountains  is  cold ;  in  the  valleys  the  tempentore  is 
much  milder.  A  great  part  of  Upper  Styria  conaists  of  limestone 
rocks  and  sterile  mountains,  but  Lower  Styria  has  many  very  fertile 
tracts.  Among  the  animals  are  the  common  domestic  animals,  g^me^ 
poultry,  fish,  and  bees.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  very  genenJ.  The 
animalei  are  small,  they  are  driven  in  summer  to  the  highest  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  brought  back  to  the  pUius  in  autumn.  Sheep 
are  not  numerous,  and  the  horses  are  more  fit  for  draught  than  for 
the  saddle.  The  vegetable  products  are  very  diversified  :  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  though  not  abundant  in  Upper  Styria,  are  of  remark- 
ably fine  quality.  In  Lower  Styria  there  are  likewiBe  maize,  millet, 
and  buckwheat,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  culinary  vegetables,  the  poppy, 
sunflower,  and  rape-seed  are  grown  for  oil.  A  little  hemp  and  some 
flax  are  raised ;  hops  are  cultivated  with  success.  Wine  and  fruit  are 
among  the  chief  productions.  Timber  is  a  verv  important  article. 
The  principal  kinds  of  timber  are  oak,  beech,  larch,  pine,  and  fir ; 
chestnut,  walnut-tree,  red  yew,  stone*pine,  lime,  white  poplar,  and 
willow  are  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  grow  in  forests.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  entire 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  forests.  The  timber  is  felled  and  ex- 
ported in  rafts  down  the  rivers.  Where  there  are  no  streams  to  float 
it  the  timber  is  conveyed  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by  means 
of  semicircular  troughs,  which  are  composed  of  fir-trees  with  the  bark 
off,  and  extend  in  some  instances  for  many  milesi  Down  these 
inclined  planes  the  heavy  logs  descend  with  incredible  velocity  to  the 
lake  or  stream  which  first  receives  them ;  they  are  then  floated  down 
to  the  lower  country.  Only  the  finest  trunks  are  formed  into  rafts 
and  transported  to  the  Danube  or  into  the  Adriatic  for  ship-building. 
Sometimes  the  mountain  streams  are  confined  by  sluice  gates  till 
sufficient  water  is  collected  to  carry  the  wood  down  to  a  laiger  stream. 
By  means  of  windlasses  worked  by  the  power  of  mountain  torrents^ 
the  logs  are  conveyed  up  inclined  planes  from  the  valleys  where  this 
is  necessary.  A  vast  deal  of  the  timber  of  these  forests  is  used  for 
fuel  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  numerous  smelting-worka  and  furnaces, 
and  other  industrial  establishments  of  the  country ;  for  this  purpose 
a  large  proportion  of  it  is  converted  into  charooaL  The  greatest 
wealth  of  Styria  consists  in  its  mines,  which  are  confined  to  the 
smaller  mountainous  portion  of  the  countiy.  The  most  important 
minerals  are  iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  alum,  cobalty  sulphur,  salt, 
marble^  and  coaL 

The  most  important  manufacture  is  iron.  The  iron-mines  in  the 
Erzberg,  in  the  north  of  Styria,  were  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
This  mountain  does  not  oontiun  the  ore  in  veins  or  strata,  but  presents 
a  solid  mass  of  iron-ore,  which  has  been  wrought  without  interruption 
for  eleven  centuries.    There  are  a  few  manufactories  of  linen,  cottoi^ 
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woollenBy  and  silk.  There  ie  a  very  brisk  trade  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Styria;  the  latter  supplies  the  former  with  com,  wine,  and 
tobaoco,  and  reoeives  in  return  iron,  timber,  and  salt.  The  exports 
to  other  countries  are  chiefly  cattle,  steel,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  to 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  European  Turkey;  vast  numbers  of  scythes 
and  sickles,  steel  and  some  other  iron-wares,  to  Italy,  France,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  Among  the  smaller  articles  of  iron,  seyeral  millions  of 
Jews'-harps  are  annually  exported.  The  imports  consist  of  fine  cloths, 
linens,  cottons,  silks,  and  jewellery,  and  colonial  produce.  The  transit 
trade  between  Italy  and  Germany,  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  is  very 
important,  and  greatly  facilitated  by  good  road^,  and  by  the  Vienna- 
Trieste  railway,  which  crosses  the  Semmeriog  Mountain  between 
Ologgnitz  and  Murzusschlag  in  this  province,  and  passes  through 
Bruok,  Grata,  Mahrburg  on  the  Drave,  and  CillL 

The  crownland  m  divided  into  three  circles,  which,  with  their  sub- 
divisions,  area,  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Circles. 

Area  In 
Sq.  Miles. 

Arrondissements. 

Population. 

Bruok       •        <        . 
Grats  .        .         .     • 

Mshrburg         .         • 

8699 
2615 
2263 

32 
22 
20 

177,896 
891,474 
872,296 

Total          •    . 

8577 

64 

941,166 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  German,  partly  of  Wundish  origin. 
They  are  all  Catholics  except  about  6000,  who  are  Lutherans,  and  65 
who  are  Calvinista.  Education  is  widely  dififused  by  means  of  the 
university  of  Gnita : — 5  gymnasia  in  Griitz,  Mahrburg,  Cilli,  Juden- 
burg,  and  St  Lambrecht ;  2  schools  of  art ;  2  theologioed  academies ; 
and  above  1250  common  and  adult  schools. 

jTowjis. — Gratz,  the  capital  of  the  whole  crownland  and  of  the  circle 
of  Gratz,  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  The  other  towns  are 
mostly  small ;  the  more  important  are  here  given : — Bruckf  a  manu- 
footnring  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  is  situated  83  miles  N.  by  railway 
from  Grata,  at  the  junction  of  the  Murta  with  the  Mur.  Its  position 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  at  the  junction  of  seveml  highways  with 
the  great  road  from  Vienna  to  Italy,  confers  upon  this  town  an 
important  transit  trade ;  besides  which  there  is  a  great  export  of  iron 
and  iron  implements  manufactured  in  the  furnaces  and  foundries  of 
the  town.  Judenburg,  higher  up  the  Mur  and  on  its  right  bank,  has 
copper-works,  a  great  manufacture  of  scythes,  a  printing-office,  a 
gymnasium,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  military.  In 
the  mountains  -near  it  are  mines  of  ooaL  Leoften,  9  miles  W.  from 
Bruck,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur,  has  a  population  of  2500,  who 
trade  in  bar-iron,  charcoal,  and  salt  There  are  numerous  iron-mines 
and  iron-works  here ;  jet-  and  coal'mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  The  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians,  were  signed  in  this  town  in  1797. 
Furttenfdd,  near  the  Hungarian  frontier,  has  a  cuatom-houte,  a  Urge 
tobacco-factory,  and  about  4000  inhabitante.  Mahrhui'^t  41  miles 
K.N.fi.  by  railway  from  Cilli,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drave, 
and  has  a  population  of  5000,  who  trade  in  win^,  com,  leather, 
rosoglio,  and  fruits.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has  a  gymnasium 
and  an  arsenal  CiUit  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Qlaudia 
Celeid^  a  town  in  the  south-eaat  of  Noricum,  is  situated  on  the  9&n, 
86  milts  by  railway  S.  from  Grate,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  a  training- 
school,  and  2000  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  wine.  Coal- mines 
are  worked  near  Cilli.  Bumet%  a  village  of  about  1600  inhabitants, 
remarkable  for  its  great  iron-works  and  manufacture  of  steel,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Eraberg,  which  is  literally  a  mount  of  iron- 
ore  about  3000  feet  high  and  5  miles  in  circuit. 

SUABI A  (Schwaben,  the  country  of  the  Suevi),  one  of  the  ten  circles 
into  which  Germany  was  divided  previous  to  1806,  comprehended 
the  south- western  part  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  tracts  of  the  whole  empire,  traversed  by  the  Danube  from  the 
'  south-west  to  the  north-east,  and  covered  by  the  mountainous  region 
of  the  Schwarswald,  or  Black  Forest,  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Alps  in 
the  interior  and  on  the  south.  It  was  situated  between  France, 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Franconia,  and  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  and  had 
an  area  of  18,000  square  miles,  with  2,200,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief 
natural  productions  are  com,  wine,  and  firuit,  and  in  the  mountainous 
ports  minerals,  and  timber,  which  is  floated  down  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine  to  Holland.  Christianity  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  by  the  Irish  monk  Columba.  In  the  year  1080 
Henry  IV.  gave  the  duchy  of  Suabia  to  Frederick  of  Hohensta^uiffen, 
the  ancestor  of  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Suablai  Under  his  suc- 
cessors the  Suabians  were  the  richest,  the  most  civilised,  and  the  most 
respected  of  all  the  nations  of  Germany.  But  when  the  Italian  wars 
and  the  contest  with  the  Guelphs  had  broken  the  power  of  the  house 
of  Hohenstaufifen,  and  it  became  extinct  on  the  execution  of  Conrad 
in  1268,  their  vassals,  cities,  prelates,  and  counts  made  themselves 
independent  The  country  is  now  divided  between  Wilrtembei^, 
Bavaria,  and  Baden.  The  largest  cities  are  Augsburg,  Stuttgart,  and 
Ulm.  The  Bavarian  portion  forms  the  circle  of  Suabia^  which  was 
formerly  called  Upper  Danube.  It  has  an  area  of  3675  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  565,783.    The  chief  town  is  Aucmburo,  which  is 


connected  by  railway  and    electro-telegraphio    wires  with  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany. 

SUAKIN,  a  seaport  town,  situated  on  an  island  near  the  west  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  19'  4'  N.  lat,  37°  30'  E.  long.  The  isknd  Ues 
near  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  iulet,  about  12  miles  in  length  and  2 
miles  in  width.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  only  about  60  fathoms 
wide,  but  it  opens  gradually  to  2  miles.  The  town  is  separated  from 
its  suburb,  called  £1  Geyf,  which  stands  on  the  mainland,  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea  about  500  yards  wide.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  continent  to  the  ea«t  of  the  town.  The  arm  of 
the  sea  on  the  west  side  aflbitis  no  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  sise. 
The  islands  and  all  the  surrounding  country  are  sandy,  and  produce 
only  a  few  shrubs  or  low  acacias.  The  houses  of  the  town  have  one 
or  two  stories,  and  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  madrepores.  The 
suburb  £1  Geyf  is  larger  than  the  town  itself.  Suakin  has  three 
mosquee,  and  Bl  Geyf  one  mosque.  The  water  is  bad.  Burckhardt 
estimated  the  population  of  Suakin  at  about  8000,  of  whom  3000  Uve 
upon  the  island  and  the  rest  in  El  Geyf.  Suakin  is  an  important 
trading-place.  It  exports  to  Jidda,  Hodeyda,  and  other  Arabian  ports 
commodities  received  from  eastern  and  central  Africa,  such  as  slsvee, 
gold,  tobacco,  incense,  ostrich  feathers,  dhurra,  water-skins,  leathern 
sacks,  tanned  hides,  butter  in  a  liquid  state,  doum  mats,  horses,  and 
dromedaries.  From  Jidda  and  other  Arabian  ports  are  imported 
Indian  and  other  tissues,  as  dresses  and  ornaments  for  women,  house- 
hold utensils,  sugar,  coffee,  onions,  dates,  and  much  iron  for  lances 
and  knives.  Many  of  the  African  Mohammedans  take  Suakin  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

SUBIACO.    [Roma,  Coicaroa  dl] 

SUBZULCOTE.    [Hindustan.] 

SCDAN.    [Soodan.] 

SUDBURY,  Suffolk,  a  municipal  borough,  market-town,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Stour,  in  52"  2'  N.  lat,  0""  43'  K  long.,  16  mUes  a  from  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  54  miles  N.B.  from  London  by  road,  and  68  miles  by  the 
Eastern  Counties  and  Eastern  Union  railways.  The  population  of 
the  borough  In  1851  was  6048.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four 
aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  Sudbury  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament  untU  1844,  when  it  was  diifrancbised 
for  bribery  and  corruption.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Sudbury  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Sudbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
42  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,302  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ktion  in  1851  of  30,814. 

Sudbury  is  a  borough  by  prescription.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  which  Edward  III.  settled  the  Flemings  in  order  to  instruct 
his  subjects  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  A  church  and  priory,  of 
which  few  vestiges  remain,  were  erected  hei-e  in  1272  for  Dominican 
friara  The  Knights  Hospitallers  had  a  house  near  the  bridge,  with 
the  tolls  of  which  it  was  endowed.  Near  the  town  was  a  Benedictine 
cell  attached  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  three  parish  churches  are 
chiefly  of  perpendicular  character.  All  Saints  church  was,  from  the 
year  1150  to  the  Reformation,  appropriated  to  St.  Albans  abbey.  In 
the  chancel  of  St  Gregory's  church  the  body  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who  was  beheaded  in  1381  by  Wat  Tyler^s  mob,  was  interred,*  and 
the  head,  dried  by  art,  is  still  preserved.  Th^  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school  has  an 
endowment  of  902.  a  year.  There  are  Church  of  England,  National, 
and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  is  neat,  clean,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted.  Ballingdon, 
in  Essex,  forms  a  suburb  to  Sudbury,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  town-hall  and  the  cora-exobange  are 
modem  buildings.  The  silk  manufacture  is  the  principal  branch  of 
industry  in  the  town.  The  river  navigation,  which  is  not  good,  has 
been  almost  superseded  by  the  railway.  A  corn-market  is  held  on 
Thursday,  and  a  general  market  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  in 
March  and  July.    Quarter  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held. 

SUDELBY.    [Gloucestbrshirk.] 

SUDERMANIA.    [Swsden.I 

SUDETSCH  or  SUDBTIC  MOUNTAINS.    [AtrsTBiA ;  Prussia.] 

SUDSCHA.    [Kursk.] 

SUEZ,  ISTHMUS  OF,  connects  Africa  with  Asia,  and  separates 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red  Sea.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south 
a  little  exceeds  seventy-two  miles.  The  most  northern  recess  of  the 
harbour  of  Sues,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  hardly  a  mile  south  of  30**  N.  lat, 
and  the  village  of  Tyneh,  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  arm  of  the 
Nile,  which  in  ancient  times  was  called  the  Pelusiac,  and  which  at 
present  is  blocked  up  with  sand,  is  only  about  two  miles  nortii  of 
81*  N.  lat  There  once  existed  a  c&nfkl  on  the  isthmus,  and  numerous 
traces  of  it  still  appear  in  several  places ;  it  united  the  Red  Sea  with 
the  river  Nile.  This  canal  was  commenced  when  Egypt  was  an 
independent  kingdom,  under  Necho,  about  2500  yean  ago,  and  was 
completed  by  Darius.    (Herod,  ii.  157.) 

The  whole  tract,  from  Suet  to  Tyneh,  is  uninhabited.  Drinkable 
water  occurs  only  in  one  or  two  places.  The  surface,  in  general, 
consists  of  sandstone,  which  !n  many  places,  by  disintegration,  has 
been  converted  into  sand.  In  some  places  occur  considerable  deprea- 
sions,  which  are  covered  with  salt  swamps  or  salt  lakes.  A  depression 
'  of  a  somewhat  difierent  kind  extends  across  the  isthmus  from  Snoa  to 
Tyneh,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  divei^g  first  to  the  west^  and  after- 
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wards  reiuniing  to  the  mat,  until  it  again  reaches  the  straight  line. 
In  the  southern  part  of  this  depression  the  canal  of  Necho  had  been 
made;  Near  SO"  10'  N.  lat.  are  several  lakes  called  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
from  the  taste  of  their  waters.  Up  to  these  lakes  the  direction  of  the 
depression  is  due  north,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  lakes  themselves  turn  to 
the  north-west,  and  extend  to  SO'  30'  N.  lat.  without  interruption. 
Not  fiir  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  are  the  rains 
of  a  temple  of  Serapia  M  a  short  distaoce  to  the  north  of  these 
ruins  is  another  depression,  oontaining  a  small  lake  called  Temsab, 
which  is  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  filled  with  water 
when  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  attained  their  greatest  height. 
From  the  Nile  the  water  reaches  this  lake  by  a  depression,  in  which 
the  canal  of  Necho  had  originally  been  led.  Northward  of  the  Lake 
Temsah  are  some  salt-marshes  called  Karftsh,  which  occupy  a  space  of 
a  few  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  Between  the  salt-marshes 
and  the  Lake  of  Bellah  is  a  similar  stony  country.  The  last-mentioned 
lake  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  branch  of  Lake  Menzaleh, 
being  united  to  it  by  low  ground  and  marshes,  which  during  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile  are  covered  with  water.  East  of  these  lakes  is  a 
low  stony  tracts  which,  about  31**  N.  lat,  joins  the  plain  of  Pdnsium. 
The  plain  is  a  dead  fiat,  with  a  sandy  arid  soil,  in  many  parts  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  When  the  water  attains  its  greatest  height 
in  the  Nile,  the  plain  of  Pelusium  is  almost  entirely  covered.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  is  the  small  village  of  Tyneb,  and  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  it  are  a  few  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  thoee  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Pelusium.  But  no  traces  of  the  bed  of  that  arm  of 
the  Nile,  the  Pelusiao,  the  name  of  which  was  derived  from  that  town, 
can  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  plain.  The  country  which 
extends  to  the  west  of  the  line  described  is  covered  with  horizontal 
strata  of  sandstone,  and  presents  few  inequalities,  except  towards  the 
south.  The  country  which  Ues  to  the  east  of  the  line  is  stony  as  far 
south  as  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  of  Bellah  on  the  north,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  caravan-road  from  Cairo  to  Suez  on  the  south,  but  that 
part  of  the  country  which  intervenes  between  these  two  points  is 
entirely  covered  with  sand.  A  French  engineer  has  recently  obtained 
the  authorisation  of  the  Pasha  of 'Egypt  to  cut  a  ship-canal,  02  miles  in 
length,  across  the  isthmus. 

SUEZ,  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the  westernmost  of  the  two 
arms  or  '< gulfs"  in  which  the  Red  Sea  terminates,  is  in  29"  57'  30" 
N.  Ui,  82"  31'  S3"  £.  long.,  and  62^  geographical  miles  £.  from  Cairo. 
Suez  is  walled  on  three  sides,  being  open  to  the  sea  on  the  north-east, 
where  is  the  harbour  and  a  good  quay.  Within  the  wails  artt  many 
open  places,  and  several  khans  built  around  large  courts.  The  houses 
are  in  general  poorly  built.  There  is  a  bazaar,  or  street  of  shops, 
tolerably  furnished  with  goods  from  Cairo.  The  inhabitants  are  about 
1200  Moslems  and  160  Christians  of  the  Oreek  Church.  The  transit 
of  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  the  east  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Nile  has  always  made  this  an  important  station,  and  caused  the 
existence  of  a  city  in  the  vicinity,  though  Suez  itself  as  a  town  cannot 
be  traced  to  an  earlier  origin  than  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century. 
The  concourse  of  pilgrims  who  annually  embark  here  for  Mecca  has 
also  rendered  necessary  a  town  at  this  station.  The  circumstance  of 
this  port  being  the  point  of  communication  between  Europe  and  India 
in  connection  with  the  Overland  Mail,  has  given  an  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  Suez ;  but  from  the  want  of  fredh  water,  and  of  every 
kind  of  verdure  and  cultivation,  it  can  never  become  more  than  a  place 
of  passage,  which  both  the  traveller  and  inhabitant  will  quit  as  soon 
as  possible. 

SUPAID-KOH.    [Afghanistan.] 

SUFFOLK,  a  maritime  county  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  lying 
between  61"  66'  and  62"  37'  N.  lat,  0"  23'  and  1"  46'  £.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Norfolk ;  E.  by  the  (German  Ocean ;  S.  by  Essex ;  and 
W.  by  Cambridgeshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lark, 
a  feeder  of  the  Great  Ouse.  The  greatest  length  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  from  Southtown,  a  suburb  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  near 
Haverhill,  68  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of  the  Little  Ouse,  iu  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  county,  to  Landguard  Fort,  opposite  Harwich,  62  miles. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  1464  square  miles,  or  947,681  statute  acres : 
the  population  in  1841  was  316,073;  in  1861  it  was  337,216. 

Surface;  Coatt'Line. — The  surface  of  this  county  is  gently  undulat- 
ing, except  just  along  the  north-western  and  some  parts  of  the  north- 
eastern  border,  where  the  land  subsides  into  a  marshy  flat,  secured 
from  overflow  only  by  embanking  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Some 
marshes  also  border  the  rivers  in  the  south-east  part,  but  none  of 
these  are  of  any  extent.  The  highest  ground  in  the  county,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  course  of  the  waters,  forms  a  ridge  of  crescent-like  shape, 
extending  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  may  be  indicated  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft  in  the  north-east^ 
between  Bungay  and  Haksworth,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Deben- 
ham ;  and  thence  to  the  western  border  of  the  county,  passing  between 
Stowmorket  and  Ixworth,  between  Bury  and  Laveuham,  and  between 
Newmarket  and  Clare.  The  waters  which  flow  northward  from  this 
line  fall  into  the  Wavenoy  or  the  Ouse ;  while  those  which  flow  south- 
ward join  the  Stour,  the  Orwell,  the  Deben,  or  other  streams  flowing 
into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  coast  has  a  tolerably  regular  outline,  convex  to  the  sea.  The 
bays  are  shallow^  and  the  headlands  have  little  prominence.  HoUesley 


Bay,  Aldebuigh^  or  Aldborough  Bay,  and  Southwold,  or  Sole  Bay,  are 
the  chief  baya  The  headlands  are— the  point  on  which  Landguord 
Fort  is  placed,  at  the  entrance  of  the  osstuary  of  the  Orwell  and  the 
Stour,  opposite  Harwich ;  the  point  at  Bowdsey ;  Orford  Ness,  near 
Orford;  the  point  near  the  village  of  Thorpe;  Easton  Ness;  and 
Iiowestoft  Ness,  the  most  easterly  point  in  Great  Britain.  The  bar* 
hours  are  the  sestuaries  of  the  rivers  Stour  and  Orwell,  Deben,  Butley, 
or  Aide,  Blyth,  and  Yare,  and  the  artificial  cut  through  lake  Lothing 
into  the  Waveney.  The  ssstuary  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell  is  for 
the  most  part  lined  with  marshes. 

The  sea-shore  from  Landguard  Fort  is  lined  for  about  two  miles 
with  sand-hills,  and  thence  for  two  miles,  nearly  to  the  sastuary  of  the 
Deben,  by  low  cliff*  of  crag  upon  blue-clay.  Beyond  the  sestuary  of 
the  Deben  (which  is  skirted  by  a  narrow  line  of  marsh-land)  clifb  of 
similar  formation  to  those  just  mentioned  recommence,  and  extend 
nearly  three  miles  to  the  point  at  Bowdsey.  The  entire  coast  of  thA 
county  is  estimated  at  above  fifty  miles  in  extent^  a  great  portion  being 
low  and  marshy,  and  the  remainder  lined  wilh  difis  of  shingle  or 
gravel,  and  red  loam. 

Oeology,  dsc — The  greater  port  of  the  county  is  covered  by  diluvial 
beds.  The  exceptions  are  the  crag  and  London  clay  district  of  the 
south-east,  and  the  chalk  district  of  the  north-west.  The  crsg  and 
London  clay  district  may  be  considered  ns  bound<^d  by  a'  line  drawn 
from  Orford  by  Woodbridge  and  Ipswich  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour, 
between  Sudbury  and  Nayland.  The  chalk  is  found  to  the  north-west 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Euston,  near  Thetford,  to  Bury  Si,  Edmunds, 
and  thence  west  by  south  to  the  border  of  the  county.  The  crag 
formation  consists  chiefly  of  thin  layers  of  quartzoee-sand  and  com- 
minuted shelb^  resting  sometimes  on  chalk,  sometimes  on  the  London 
clay.  It  is  divided  into  the  red-crag  and  the  coralline-crag.  Lyell 
refers  the  crag  formations  to  the  Older  Pliocene  period.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  crag  is  not  known :  it  has  been  penetrated  60  feet  near 
Orford  without  reaching  the  bottom.  The  chalk  of  the  north-western 
side  of  the  county  does  not  rise  into  high  hills;  the  formation 
appears  to  extend  under  the  diluvial  beds  which  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  county. 

Hydrography  and  Commanicaiions, — The  Waveney  and  the  Little 
Ouse,  border  rivers^  which  separate  this  county  from  Norfolk,  and 
receive  the  drainage  of  the  northern  part,  are  described  under  Nob- 
70LK;  where  also  the  navigable  cut  from  the  sea,  through  Lake 
Lothing,  is  described,  though  it  belongs  to  Suffolk.  The  Suffolk 
tributaries  of  the  Waveney  are  all  small.  In  that  part  of  the  county 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Waveney  are 
several  small  sheets  of  water,  as  Oulton  Broad  and  Lake  Lothing, 
Breydon  Water,  Fritton  Decoy,  and  Flixton  Decoy.  Neither  of  these 
pieces  of  water  has  much  breadth,  except  Breydon,  and  that,  in  its 
widest  part»  is  not  a  mile  across.  The  Lark,  a  tributary  of  the  Greater 
Ouse,  rises  at  Lawahall,  7  miles  S.  from  Bury  St  Edmunds,  flows 
north  to  that  town,  and  then  flows  north-west  by  Mildenball,  to  the 
border  of  the  county,  which  it  skirts  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  enters 
Cambridgeshire,  where  it  joins  the  Greater  Ouse.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  thirty  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  Bury,  and  serves  to  convey 
produce  from  that  town  and  neighbourhood  io  the  river  Ouse  and  the 
port  of  Lynn.  Of  the  streams  which  drain  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  the  Stour  is  the  most  important.  It  is  described  under  Essex, 
which  it  divides  from  Suffolk.  The  Stour  receives  many  tributaries, 
none  of  which  are  navigable. 

The  Orvfellf  or  Oijfping^  as  it  is  cslled  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams,  which  unite  just  by 
Stowmarket,  and  flows  south-east  by  Needham-Market  to  Ipswich. 
Below  that  town  it  expands  into  an  nstuary  of  considerable  width, 
which  unites  at  Harwich  with  the  ssstuary  of  the  Stour.  It  is  the 
instuory  alone  which  bears  the  name  of  OrwelL  The  course  of  this 
river  to  Ipswich  is  above  20  miles,  for  more  than  half  of  which 
(namely,  from  Stowmarket)  it  is  navigable :  the  sostuary  is  10  or  12 
miles  long,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  distance  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide  at  high-water.  Sea-borne  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
get  up  to  Ipswich.  The  Dihen  rises  near  Debenham,  and  flows  about 
20  miles  in  a  winding  course  to  Woodbridge,  below  which  it  becomes 
an  SDstuary  9  or  10  miles  long,  snd  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide, 
navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  Ald4 
rises  near  the  village  of  Brundisli,  and  runs  11  miles  south-east  to  its 
junction  with  the  Ore,  which  rises  near  Framlingham,  and  has  on 
eastward  course  of  about  12  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united 
stream,  which  is  sometimes  called  Ore,  sometimes  Aide,  flows  about 
16  miles  into  the  seof  The  course  of  this  part  of  the  river  (which  is, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  an  asstuary)  is  remarkable :  about 
eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Aide  and  the  Ore,  near  the  town 
of  Aldebuigh,  it  approaches  within  200  yards  of  the  sea ;  and  then 
turning  suddenly,  has  the  rest  of  its  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  long,  narrow,  marshy  peninsula^ 
The  principal  feeder  of  the  Aide  is  the  BuiUy,  a  small  river,  the 
I  lower  part  of  which  becomes  a  tolerably  wide  sBstuory,  opening  into 
the  sestuary  of  the  Aide  just  before  it  joins  the  sea.  The  Aide  is 
navigable  to  Snape  Bridge,  near  the  head  of  the  tideway.  The  part 
below  the  junction  of  the  Butley  is  sometimes  called  Butley.  The 
Slyth  rises  near  Laxfield,  aod  flows  eastward  16  miles  by  the  netgh« 
bourhood  of  Halesworth,  near  which  it  receives  a  small  feeder,  into 
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the  sea  near  Southwold:  it  is  navigable  np  to  Halesworth,  8  or  9 
miles.  There  are  no  canals  within  the  county,  but  some  of  the  smaller 
rivers  have  been  made  navigable. 

The  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  enters  the  county  at  Stratford 
Bridge  over  the  Stour,  between  Colchester  and  Ipswich,  and  runs  to 
Ipswich,  and  thence  northward  by  Stoke  and  Scole  Bridge  over  the 
Waveney  into  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  Yarmouth  road  branches 
from  the  Norwich  road  at  Ipswich,  and  runs  through  Woodbridge, 
Saxmundham,  and  Lowestoft  A  second  Yarmouth  road  branching 
from  this  at  Blythburgh,  between  Saxmundham  and  Lowestoft^  passes 
through  Beocles,  and  rejoins  the  road  just  before  entering  Yarmouth. 
The  Norwich  and  Newmarket  road  enters  the  county  at  Newmarket^ 
runs  eastward  to  Bury  SU  Edmunds,  and  then  northward  to  Thetford 
in  Norfolk.  Another  road  to  Norwich  enters  the  county  at  Sudbury, 
and  runs  by  Long  Melford  to  Bury,  and  thence  by  Ixworth  and 
Botesdale  to  the  Norwich  and  Ipswich  road  at  Scole.  A  road  from 
Bury  leads  by  Stowmarket  and  Needbam-Markot  to  Ipswich.  The 
roads  in  all  parts  of  the  county  are  excellent. 

The  Eastern  Counties  and  Eastern  Union  railway  enters  the  county 
from  Essex  near  Manningtree,  and  proceeds  north  by  east  to  Ipswich, 
and  thence  north-west  to  Stowmarket,  where  it  divides,  one  branch 
continuing  north-west  to  Bury  St.  Edmtmds,  the  other  running  north 
by  east  to  Norwich,  and  quitting  Suffolk  near  Diss.  A  short  branch 
quits  the  main  line  at  Bentley,  and  proceeds  to  Hadleigh.  The 
Sudbury  and  the  Newmarket  branches  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line 
just  touch  the  border  of  the  county ;  and  the  Norfolk  line  skirts  the 
border  for  a  short  distance  from  Lakenheath  and  Brandon  to  Thetford. 
A  short  portion  of  the  Lowestoft  branch  of  the  Norfolk  line  is  within 
the  county. 

Climate,  Soil^  and  AffrieuUure, — The  climate  is  much  drier  than  that 
of  the  more  western  counties  of  England ;  but  also  colder  in  spring, 
when  the  north-easterly  winds  prevail  The  soil,  although  varying 
extremely,  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  distinct  kinds.  A  very 
rich  loam,  chiefly  alluvial,  is  found  in  a  small  portion  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  between  the  (hrwell  and  the  Stour.  The  next 
class  consists  of  heavier  loams,  varying  in  every  degree,  but  in  general 
resting  on  an  impervious  soil  of  marl  or  clay,  and  in  most  situations 
requiring  the  assistance  of  drains  to  carry  off  superfluous  water.  This 
soil  is  found  in  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  county,  from  the  Stour 
to  the  borders  of  Norfolk.  Between  the  strong  loam  and  the  sea  is  a 
strip  running  from  the  north  bank  of  tiie  river  Orwell  to  Yarmouth, 
diminishing  in  breadth  as  it  stretches  northward,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  sand  of  vaiious  qualities,  incumbent  on  a  subsoil  of  crag, 
which  is  a  loose  rocky  substance,  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  broken 
shells,  partly  consolidated  into  a  kind  of  stona  Some  of  this  sand  is 
enriched  by  organic  matter  intimately  mixed  with  it :  this  is  excellent 
for  roots,  especially  carrots,  and  bears  very  fine  barley.  In  the  portions 
which  lie  low,  and  which  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  covered 
with  water,  a  very  rich  mud  has  been  deposited,  and  has  produced  as 
rich  a  soil  as  may  be  desired.  Thei*e  is  nnother  tract  of  sand  of  a 
much  inferior  quality  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  county,  extend- 
ing from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  to  Thetford,  with  some  better  lands 
interspersed.  The  last  class  consists  of  the  fen-lands,  which,  when 
properly  drained,  become  valuable ;  but  in  their  natural  state,  soaked 
in  water,  are  of  little  value.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  under 
the  plough.  Improved  systems  of  husbandry  are  gcnendly  intro- 
duced, and  most  of  the  usual  crops  are  raised.  There  is  no  part  of 
England  where  the  implements  of  husbandly  are  more  perfect  than  in 
Suffolk,  or  where  new  implements  are  tried  with  more  readiness.  This  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  excellent  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  who  live  in  the  county.  Of  these  manufacturers 
Messrs.  Ransom  of  Ipswich,  are  the  chief.  The  works  of  Messrs. 
Qarretty  at  Leistou,  are  of  little  less  importance.  Many  farm-buildings 
of  a  superior  class  have  been  erected  of  late  years. 

Suffolk  has  but  one  breed  of  cattle  which  is  peculiar  to  it.    It  is  a 

Soiled  breed,  of  which  the  cows  are  in  great  repute,  and  justly  so. 
he  oxen  have  not  been  much  attended  to,  as  most  of  the  bull-calves 
are  fatted  for  the  butchers  or  sent  toward  Essex  and  London  for 
that  purpose.  The  Suffolk  farm-horses  are  noted  for  their  docility 
and  steadiness.  Suffolk  pigs  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
profiUble  breed  in  England.  They  are  well-shaped,  short-legged, 
mostly  white,  with  short  upright  ears,  and  the  porkers  of  this  breed 
are  exoellentw  Suffolk  has  no  indigenous  breed  of  sheep ;  the  South- 
down and  a  cross  of  this  breed  with  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold  are 
very  common. 

Dwiiiont,  Towns,  ^~The  oounty  is  divided  mto  twenty  hundreds, 
as  follows,  besides  the  liberty  of  the  borough  of  Ipswich  .-—Black- 
bourn,  Hartismere,  Hoxne,  and  Wangford,  north ;  Mutford  and  Loth- 
ingland,  north-east ;  Blything  and  Plomesgate,  east ;  Colneis,  Carlford, 
and  Wilford,  south-east;  Samford,  south;  Baborgh,  south-west; 
Risbridge,  west;  Lackford,  north-west;  and  Bosmere  and  Claydon, 
Cosford,  Loes,  Stow,  Thedwestry,  Thingoe,  and  Thredling,  central. 

Suffolk  contains  the  two  county  and  borough  towns  of  Ipswioh  and 
BuBT  St.  Edmunds,  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Eyk,  the  ex- 
parliamentory  boroughs  of  Aldborouoh,  or  Aldebuboh,  Dunwich, 
Obfobd,  and  Sudburt,  and  the  market-towns  of  Becclks,  Bunqat 
Clare,  Debenham,  Fraulingbau,  Hadleioh,  Halesworth,  Lavkk- 
BAX,  LowESTovT,  MiLDENHALL,  Newxarkbt,  Saxmundham,  South. 


WOLD,  Stowmarket,  Stradbroke,  and  Woodbridob;  with  the  ex* 
market-towns  of  Bxldestonb,  BIythburgh,  Botesdale,  Brandov, 
Haverhill  (partly  in  Essex),  Ixworth,  Meucilesham,  Needham-Market^ 
Nayland,  and  Woolpit  The  places  printed  in  small  capitals  are 
described  under  their  respective  titles ;  of  the  rest  we  subjoin  an 
account. 

Clare,  population  of  the  parish  1769  in  1851,  about  18  mUes  S.S.W* 
from  Bury  St  Edmunds,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Stour.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  generally  are  of  meaa 
appearance.  There  is  a  corn-exchange  of  modem  erection.  The 
church,  a  fine  large  building,  was  recently  repaired,  and  a  new  gallery 
added.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Independents; 
also  an  Infant  school.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  the  vestiges 
of  an  old  castle,  and  the  remains  of  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  market  is  on  Monday  for  com,  and  there  are 
two  small  yearly  fairs. 

Haverhill,  population  of  the  parish  2585,  of  which  number  257  were 
in  Essex,  is  about  16  miles  S.W.  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Haverhill 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  wide,  but  lined  with  poor  houses,  along 
the  road  from  Colchester  to  Cambridge.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  an  ancient  edifice,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  and  Quakers,  a  National  school,  a  Charity  school,  and 
a  savings  bank.  Half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town  once  stood  a 
castle,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  A  weekly  market  and 
two  annual  fairs  are  held.  A  particular  kind  of  stout  twilled  cotton, 
called  drabbet^  is  made  at  Haverhill. 

SaxmutuUum,  population  1180  in  1851,  is  about  21  miles  N.E.  from 
Ipswioh,  on  the  road  to  Yarmouth.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley,  through 
which,  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  runs 
a  small  brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Aide.  The  church  is  a  neat  building 
just  out  of  the  town.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worships 
and  there  are  National  schools.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  following  places  had  markets,  which  have  been  discontinued : — 

Blythhurgh,  population  1118  (of  whom  511  were  in  Blything  Union 
workhouse)  in  1851,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blyth,  30  miles  N.E. 
from  Ipswich.    It  was  in  the  middle  ages  an  important  fishing  and 
trading  town.    Sessions  for  the  division  were  held  here,  and  there  was 
a  jail,  of  which  some  portions  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
oentuiy.    The  church  is  of  perpendicular  character ;  the  length  of  it 
is  127  feet,  the  width  above  54  feet.    Some  portions  of  painted  glass 
are  in  the  windows.    The  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  chapel.     There 
are  remains  of  a  priory  for  the  canons  of  St  Augustine.    BoUtdaU, 
population  626,  is  about  15  miles  N.E.  from  Bury,  on  the  road  to 
Norwich  by  Scole.    With  the  village  of  Rickingall  Inferior  it  forms  a 
street  of  more  than  a  mile  long.    A  market  was  formerly  held  at 
Botesdale  on  Thursday.     There  is  a  fair  on  Holy  Thursday  for  cattle, 
pedlery,   &c.    The  chapel  at  Botesdale  has  some  good  portions  of 
perpendicular  architecture.    The  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  chapels,  and  there  is  a  Nationsi  school.    Debenham,  population 
of  the  parish  1653  in  1851,  is  about  18  miles  N.  from  Ipswich,  on  the 
river  Deben,  here  a  mere  brook.     From  its  situation  on  a  declivity  the 
town  is  clean,  but  the  houses  are  generally  poor.    The  church  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  and  the  market-house  is  a  tolerably  good  building. 
There  are  a  place  of  worship  for  Independents,  National  and  Free 
schools,  and  a  reading  society.    The  market  was  held  on  Friday. 
There  is  one  fair  yearly.    Dunwich,  population  294,  is  on  the  coast, 
about  28  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich.    Whilst  East  Anglia  subsisted  as 
a  separate  kingdom,  Dunwich  was  a  place  of'  importance,  and  the  seat 
of  the  first  Esst  Anglian  bishopric,  which  was  subsequently  fixed  at 
Norwich.    In  the  civil  war  of  John  the  townsmen  adhered  to  the  king, 
who  had  befriended  the  town,  and  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
They  contributed  several  vessels  and  many  men  to  the  king's  naval 
service  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  III.     In  the  war  of  the 
Roses  they  embraced    the  Yorkist  party;    and  this,   by  inducing 
Henry  VII.  to  incorporate  the  rival  town  of  Southwold,  contributed 
to  the  decay  of  the  place.    The  chief  cause  of  this  decay  however  was 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  which  not  only  ruined  the  port,  but 
washed  away  the  greater  part  of  the  town.    Besides  the  ruins  of  All 
Saints  church  (the  only  one  remaining  of  seven  churches  which 
Dunwich  once  possessed),  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Gray  Friars 
house,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  James's  hospital.    The  present  church 
was  built  in  1830.    The  village  has  a  yearly  fair.    Some  sprats  and  her- 
rings are  caught  and  cured  hers.     The  borough  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act    Ixworth,  population  1189,  is  about  7  miles  N.E. 
from  Bury.    There  was  anciently  a  priory  for  the  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine,  founded  about  1100.    The  parish  church  is  a  small 
ancient  building.      The  Wealeyan    Methodists   and    Baptists   have 
chapels,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.    There  are  some 
remains  of  the  priory,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  modern  mansion  called  Ixworth  Abbey.     Mendleaham,  population 
1442,  is  about  15  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ipswich.     The  village  extends 
about  three  miles  along  the  road.    The  market  has  long  been  given 
up.     The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  and  there  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists.    A  yearly  fair  is 
held  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  October     An  ancient  silver  crown  of  60 
oimoes  weight  was  found  here  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century :  it 
was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  East  Anglian  kings. 
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NojfliMd,  14  milefi  S.W.  by  W.  from  Ipswich,  populaiioQ  1153,  occupies 
a  lowAtuation  oq  the  left  bank  of  the  Stour,  oyer  which  there  is  a  brick 
bridge,  and  is  oooasionally  subject  to  inundation.  The  church  is  a 
hanojBome  building,  and  there  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  a  National 
school,  and  a  school  supported  by  the  Independents.  There  are  some 
lai^  flour-mills;  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  and  flour  is  sent 
down  the  river  to  be  conveyed  to  London.  There  is  a  yearly  fair. 
Needham-Market,  population  of  the  hamlet  1367,  is  about  9  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  Ipswich,  on  the  road  to  Bury.  The  chapel  is'a  mean 
building,  with  a  wooden  belfry;  there  are  places  of  worship,  with  free 
schools  attached,  for  Independents  and  QuakeriL  Theobald's  Free 
Grammar  school,  founded  in  1632,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
571.  a  year,  and  had  46  scholars  in  1854.  Some  com-miUs  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Orfotxl,  population  1045,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aide  River,  is  21  miles  £.  by  N«  from  Ipswich.  A  royal  castle 
was  here  iu  the  time  of  Henry  IIL,  who  granted  a  charter  to  the  town. 
The  town-hall  is  a  small  building.  The  chapel,  when  entire,  was 
spacious ;  the  nave  alone  is  now  used.  The  ruins  of  the  chancel  are 
of  Norman  architecture.  The  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship.  Of  the  castle  only  the  keep  remains :  it  is  a 
polygon  of  18  sides^  with  walls  90  feet  high,  and  has  8  square  towers 
m  its  circuity  which  overtop  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  architecture 
is  Norman.  It  serves  as  a  landmark  for  mariners.  On  the  sea-shore, 
near  Orford  Ness,  are  two  lighthouses.  The  market  has  been  discon- 
tinued :  a  fair  is  held  on  June  24th.  BendUthanit  x>opulation  359,  is 
about  6  miles  N.E.  from  Woodbridge.  National  schools  are  supported 
chiefly  by  subscription.  Rendlesham  House  is  a  fine  mansion  a  little 
way  north  from  the  village,  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of 
Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles.  Stradbroke,  population  1822,  about 
7  miles  E.  from  Eye,  has  a  fine  church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower; 
the  nave  is  of  considerable  height,  and  the  roof  is  groined ;  the  altar 
window  is  of  stained  glass.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are 
free  schools.  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday  for  com ;  a  cattle  fair  is 
held  on  the  third  Monday  in  June ;  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants 
on  October  2nd.  Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Linen-weaving, 
brewing,  tin-plate  working  and  gardening,  are  carried  on.     Woolpii, 

Sopulation  1071,  is  about  8  miles  K  by  S.  from  Bury,  on  the  road  to 
towmarket  and  Ipswich.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  partly 
of  decorated,  partly  of  perpendicular  character.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  is  a  National  school  The  yearly 
cattle  fair  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  A  very  white  bnok^  of 
remarkably  good  appearance,  is  made  near  tne  village. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages^  with  the 
population  of  we  respective  parishes  in  1851 : — 

BarUm  Millt,  population  642,  about  10  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
Bury  St  Edmunos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Larke.  The  com- 
mills  established  here  employ  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
There  are  a  small  church,  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  and  National  schools. 
JBenhaU,  population  718,  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  Saxmundham. 
The  church  has  been  recently  repaired,  and  a  new  chancel  built. 
There  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Bati  BtrghoU,  population 
1467,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Stour,  about  7  miles  S.S.E.  from  Had- 
leigh,  has  many  good  houses.  The  church  is  of  perpendicular  archi- 
tecture. There  are  chapels  for  Wesley  an  and  Primitive  Methodists; 
and  National  schools,  partly  endowed.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July.  Boxford^  population  1102,  about  6  miles  £.  by  S. 
from  Sudbuxy,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley.  The  church 
is  a  commodious  structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire.  There  are  an 
Independent  chapel;  a  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1595,  which 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  45/^  a  year,  and  had  14 
scholars  in  1854;  and  National  and  Infant  schools,  partly  endowed. 
Bwrt»i  population  1806,  is  about  7  miles  S.SbK  from  Sudbury,  on  the 
Stour,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  The  church  is  ancient.  There 
are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  and  National  and  Infiant  schools.  Brick- 
making  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  flour-mills  in  the 
vidnity.  A  station  of  the  Eastern  Union  raUway  is  at  Bures.  Bwrgh 
CcuiU^  population  844,  about  4  miles  W.S.W.  from  Yarmouth,  has  a 
small  church,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  a  round  tower.  There  are 
National  and  Infant  schoobk  The  village  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  occupies  a  picturesque  site.  About  half  a  mile  south  from  the 
village  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Coddenham^ 
population  1047,  about  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ipswich,  has  an  elegant 
gothic  church,  with  a  square  tower.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel, 
and  there  is  a  charity  schooL  Shoe-making  and  lime-burning  are  the 
principal  occupations.  Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Fremng- 
fidd,  population  1492,  about  10  miles  KN.E.  from  Eye,  is  seated  on 
an  eminence ;  the  village  contains  some  good  houses.  The  church, 
partly  of  Norman  date,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
clerestory  and  a  flnely-carved  oak  root  The  Baptists  have  a  large 
chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Free  schools.  The  former  guild- 
hall is  now  a  public-house.  OrundiAurgh,  population  801,  about 
7  miles  N.E.  from  Ipswich,  has  an  ancient  church,  with  a  modem 
brick  tower.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Baptists.  Brick-making  is  carried 
on.  In  the  vicinity  is  Grundisburgh  Hall,  a  spacious  mansion,  standing 
in  a  well- wooded  park.  ffaugMeff,  population  971,  about  8  miles  N, 
by  W.  from  Stowmarket^  has  a  spacious  old  church,  an  Independent 
chap^,  and  a  parochial  school.  Malting  is  carried  on.  There  are 
some  com-milli.   A  fair  for  toys  is  held  on  August  25th.  The  remains 
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of  a  castle  cover  a  considerable  area  in  the  vicinity.  ffUcham,  popu- 
lation 1037,  about  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hadleigh,  has  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  church,  of  Norman  character,  with  a  finely- 
carved  roof;  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  and  a  parochial  school  ffolbrooh, 
IMDulation  857,  about  7  miles  S.  from  Ipswich,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Holbrook,  a  small  stream,  which  runs  into  the 
Stour  at  Holbrook  Bay,  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  The  church 
is  a  large  ancient  stmcture.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel, 
and  there  are  National  schools.  Malting  is  carried  on.  Kelt<de,  popu- 
lation 1157,  about  2  miles  N.  from  Saxmundham,  has  some  well-built 
houses,  surrounded  with  gardens.  The  church  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  is  chiefly  built  of  flint.  There  are  an  Endowed  school  for  boys, 
and  a  Free  school  for  girls.  Lakenheath,  population  1864,  about 
6  miles  S.W.  from  Brandon,  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  warrens.  The  parish  church  is  a  commodious  structure. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  with  a  leaden  spire  of  considerable  height. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connexion.  Goward's  Charity  school  educates  82 
boy&  A  fair  for  cattle  and  toys  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  after 
Midsummer  Day.  Laxfidd,  population  1147,  is  about  7  miles  N.  from 
Framlingham,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Blyth.  Tlie  church  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  pinnacled  tower.  The  nave  is  of  consider- 
able height;  there  is  a  finely-ribbed  roof,  and  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stamed  glass.  There  is  a  laige  antique  font  The  Baptists  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Free  schools.  A  small  customary 
market  for  com  is  held  on  Monday ;  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are 
held  on  May  12th  and  October  25th.  Ld^<m,  population  1580,  about 
4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Aldborough.  The  church,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  W.  from  the  village,  consists  of  one  aisle,  with  a 
thatched  roof;  the  tower  Is  of  flint.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  The  chief  point  of  interest  hero  is 
Messrs.  Garrett's  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  about  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  Important  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  some  remains  of  Leiston  Abbey.  Lofkg  Mdfordf 
population  2587,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  feeder  of  the  Stour,  about 
8  miles  N.  from  Sudbury,  extends  for  about  a  mile  along  the  road  to 
Bury.  The  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  edifice,  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  Independents  have  a  chapel ;  th^re  aro 
likewise  National  schools;  two  Free  schools;  and  an  almshouse  or 
hospital  for  awarden,  12  poor  men,  and  2  poor  women.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  fortnightly.  A  laige  cattle  &ir  is  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day in  Whitsun-week,  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  the  two  previous  days. 
Melford  has  some  old  mansion-houses,  among  others,  Melford  Hall, 
an  extensive  Elizabethan  structure,  with  four  small  round  towers 
in  fronts  standing  in  a  spacious  deer-park.  Mellon,  popuUtion  1039, 
about  2  miles  N.  by  K  from  Woodbridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Deben,  has  a  parish  church  and  National  schools,  and  U  the 
seat  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  in  1851  contained  269 
inmates.  There  are  brick-works,  an  iron  foundry,  and  oom-mills. 
Mendham,  population  877,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Waveney,  about  8  miles  S.W.  by  Sl  from  Bungay.  The  church  is 
a  massive  structure,  with  a  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  Near  the  church  are  some 
remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Me^fidd,  popu- 
lation 651,  about  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Halesworth,  has  an  ancient 
church,  with  a  tower;  and  a  chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists.  Brick- 
making  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  oom-mills.  Old  Newton, 
population  792,  about  8  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Stowmarket,  pleasantly 
situated  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  source  of  the  Gipping,  contains 
Dagworth-Hall,  now  a  farm-house.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  is  a  Parochial  schooL  OUey,  population  616,  about 
8  nules  N.  by  E.  from  Ipswich,  has  a  beautiftd  gothic  church,  with  a 
tower;  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  Baptists  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Li  the  neighbourhood  aae 
com-mills.  OuUon,  popuhition  742,  of  whom  174  were  in  Mutford 
and  Lothingland  Union  workhouse,  is  about  2  miles  W.  from  Lowes- 
toft. The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but-  an  iron-foundry,  a 
cement  manu&ctory,  and  com-mills,  afibrd  some  employment.  PoJpe- 
field,  population  718,  about  3  miles  S.S.W.  from  Lowestoft  The 
coast  being  exposed  and  dangerous,  the  Humane  Society  of  Lowestoft 
has  a  life-boat  stationed  at  Pakefield.  There  is  a  lighthouse.  The 
sea  has  gained  considerably  upon  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood.  In 
the  village  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Pakenham,  population 
1184,  about  5  miles  KN.K  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has  a  church, 
National  schools,  and  some  minor  charities.  The  population  is  chiefly 
sgrioulturaL  PetuenhaU,  population  820,  is  about  7  miles  S.S.  w. 
from  Halesworth.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  small  chapel 
for  Dissenters.  Glove-making  and  machine-making  are  carried  on  to 
a  small  extent^  and  there  are  corn-mills.  Bedgravt,  population  1882, 
about  17  miles  N.E.  from  Bury  St  Edmunds,  is  pleasanUy  situated  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waveney.  The  church  Ib  a  handsonie  building, 
and  in  the  interior  are  some  mteresting  monuments,  including  those 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  his  lady,  and  Judge  Holt  There  are 
National  schools.  An  otgan-building  and  pianoforte-making  establish- 
ment gives  some  employment  Redgrave  Hall,  a  spacious  mansion, 
seated  in  an  extensive  park,  well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer,  is 
about  a  mile  south  from  the  vill^e.    Snape^  population  576,  about 
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5  miles  S.  by  ^.  from  Saxmundham,  has  a  small  churcb,  with  a  very 
ancIeDt  tower  and  a  curiously-sculptured  font.  The  Wealeyan  Method- 
ists have  a  chapel,   and  there  are  National  schools.     The  site  of 
Snape  Abbey  is  no^  occupied  bv  a  farm-house.    At  Snape  Bridge  an 
annual  horse  fair  is  held  on  August  11th.    On  the  river  Aide  are 
wharfs,  where  large  quantities  of  barley  and  malt  are  shipped  for 
London  and  other  places.    The  SotUhelmhams  are  seven  villages, 
situated  near  each  other,  varying  in  distance  south-west  from  Bungay 
from  8  to  7  miles.    The  parish  populations  in  1851  were — All  Saints, 
232;  St.  Nicholas,  94;  St  George,  or  St.  Cross,  or  Sandcroft,  253; 
St  James,  269 ;  St  Margaret,  182 ;  St  Michael,  150 ;  and  St  Peter, 
97.     The  bishops  of  Norwich  had,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  a 
palace  and  park  at  Southelmham.    The  villages  are  rural,  and  the 
inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  farming.    All  Saints'  church  is  an 
ancient  edifice,  with  a  round  tower.     St  George's  or  San4croft  church, 
a  neat  building,  with  a  square  tower,  was  enlarged  in  1841.    Stokt" 
hy-Nayland,  population  1406,  about  6  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Hadleigh, 
has  a  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Roman  Catholic  chape],  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.   The  Stonhams — Atpall  StonharjUf  population  814; 
£arl  Stonham,  860;  and  Parva  or  Little  Stonhams  402;  are  situated 
about  5  miles  RN.E.  from  Stowmarket    Aspall  Stonham  church  is 
a  good  building,  with  a  spire ;  there  are  a  Free  school  and  a  National 
school.    Earl  Stonbam  has  a  fine  church,  vrith  a  tower ;  a  small 
chapel  for  Dissenters,  National  schools,  and  some  parochial  charities. 
Stonham  Parva  has  a  gothic  church,  with  chancel  and  square  tower. 
The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools. 
Sutton,  population  732,  about  4  miles  S-K  from  Woodbridge,  has  an 
ancient  church,  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  a  small  chapel  for 
Baptists.  There  is  a  ferry  across  the  Deben  to  Woodbridge.  WaUham- 
te-Willcw8y  population  1297,  about  12  miles  RN.E.  from  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  has  a  commodious  and  handsome  church,  with  a  tower ; 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists ;  and  a 
Free   school    Ropemaking,  brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on. 
Wickham  Market,  population  1697,  of  whom  804  were  in  Ploroesgate 
Union  workhouse,  about  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Woodbridge,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  prospect.    It  possesses  a  church, 
which  has  been  recently  reptdred;  ackapel  for  Independents,  enlarged 
in  1845;  National  and  British  schools ;  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution,  with  museum  and  library ;  a  horticultural  ipociety ;  a  mutual 
benefit  society ;  an  odd  fellows'  lodge ;  and  the  public  rooms,  built  in 
1846.    Brick*making  is  carried  on.    In  tbe  vicinity  are  numerous 
windmills.     Wingfield,  population  654,  about  8  miles  E.  by  N.  f^om 
Eye,  has  a  handsome  church,  with  a  clerestory  of  24  windows;  in  the 
interior  are  Eeveral  monuments  of  historical  interest    There  is  a 
National  schooL    A  few  traces  remain  of  Wingfield  Castle,  a  little 
way  south  from  the  village.     Toxford,  population  1272,  about  4  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Saxmundham,  is  pleasantly  situaj^ed,  and  has  a  well- 
built  street  of  modem  houses.    There  are  National  school?. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes, — Suffolk  was  for- 
merly wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Norwic|i :  the  eastern  part 
is  still  in  that  diocese,  the  western  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  county 
is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Suffolk  and  Sudbury.  It  is 
included  in  the  Norfolk  circuit  The  assizes  are  held  in  the  summer 
at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  in  XiCnt  at  Ipswich.  Quarter  sessions  for 
the  respective  divisions  are  held  at  Bury,  Ipswich,  Beccles,  and  Wood- 
bridge.  There  are  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction  at  Bury  and 
Ipswich ;  county  houses  of  correction  at  Woodbridge  and  Beccles ; 
and  borough  prisons  at  Ipswich,  Bury,  Eye,  Sudbury,  Aldeburgh,  South- 
wold,  and  Orford.  County  courts  are  held  at  Beccles,  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, Eye,  Framlingham,  Halesworth,  Harleston,  Ipswich,  Lowestoft, 
Mildenhafl,  Stowmarket,  Thetford,  and  Woodbridge.  By  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  17  unions,  namely, 
Blything,  Bosmcre  and  Claydon,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Cosford,  Hartis- 
mere,  Hoxne,  Ipswich,  Mildenhall,  Mutford  and  Lothingland,  Plomes- 
gate,  Bifibridge,  Samford,  Stow,  Sudbury,  Thingoe,  Wangford,  and 
Woodbridge.  These  unions  comprise  514  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  '928,819  acre?,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  885,655. 
Before  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  Suffolk  returned  16  members  to 
Parliament :  two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  Ipswich,  Bury, 
Sudbury,  Eye,  Orford,  Aldeburgh,  and  Dunwich.  By  the  Reform  Act 
the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  the  Eastern  and  Western, 
each  returning  two  members;  Dunwich,  Orford,  and  Aldeburgh  were 
entirely  disfranchised,  and  Eya  was  reduced  to  one  member :  Sudbury 
was  disfranchised  in  1844.  Nine  members  are  therefore  now  returned 
from  Suffolk,  being  seven  less  than  before  the  Reform  Act 

ffistoiy  and  AniiquUiea. — Suffolk  appears  to  have  been  compre- 
hended with  Norfolk  in  the  territories  of  the  Simen^  of  Ptolemajus, 
called  by  others  the  IcenL  It  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Flavia  Csasariensis.  There  were  several  British  or  Roman  towns  in 
this  county,  as  the  Sitomagus,  probably  near  Dunwich,  Cambretonium, 
near  Grundisbui^h,  and  Ad  Ansam  of  Antoninus,  at  Stratford.  A 
road  from  Londinium  (London)  and  Camalodunum  (Colchester) 
entered  the  county  at  Stratford,  between  Colchester  and  Ipswich, 
and,  leaving  Ipswich  on  the  right,  ran  in  a  northward  direction  to 
the  Ipswich  and  Norwich  road  near  Needham-Market;  and  then  coin- 
cided with  the  present  line  of  that  road  till  it  quits  the  county  to  enter 
Norfolk  at  Scole  Inn.  Another  line,  the  '  Peddar-Way,'  or  *  leddar- 
Wny,'  entering  the  county  from  Norfolk,  across  the  Little  Ouse  near 


Rushford,  runs  southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ixworth,  where 
Rooian  remains  have  been  discovered.  The  Ikeuield-street  crossed  the 
county  in  a  south-west  direction  from  the  Little  Ouse  to  the  neiglibour* 
hood  of  Newmarket.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Suffolk  a  road,  known 
as  Stone-street,  entered  the  county  across  the  sestuary  of  the  Waveney 
at  Bungay,  and  ran  by  Halesworth  to  Dunwich.  The  south-western 
comer  of  the  county  was  crossed  by  a  road  which  formed  part  of  a 
line  from  Camalodunum  (Colchester)  to  Camboritum  (Cambridge). 
There  ^ere  other  less  important  roads.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Blythburgh,  on  Bungay  Common,  at  Bury,  at  Dunwich,  at 
Eye,  at  Haughley,  near  Stowmarket,  where  a  Gorman  castle  was 
erected  on  the  si1«  of  a  Roman  camp,  at  Ickworth,  near  Bury,  at 
Ixning,  or  Exning,  near  Newmarket,  at  Stow  Langtoft,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  camp,  at  Felixstow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deben,  at 
Wenham  near  Stratford,  at  Melford,  and  at  other  placea 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  Suffolk  passed  through  similar  changes 
to  Norfolk.  It  was  probably  settled  by  a  body  of  Angles  inde- 
pendent of  those  who  occupied  Norfolk.  The  names  of  South  Folk 
and  North  Folk  describe  the  relative  position  of  these  two  bodies. 
Suffolk  was  probably,  from  its  proximity  to  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
states,  the  more  important  division  of  the  two.  The  battle  in  which 
Annas,  or  Anna,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  his  son  Firminius,  fell 
fighting  against  Penda,  king  of  Mercia  (A.D.  654),  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  at  Bull  Camp,  or  Bulchamp,  near  Blythbuigh.  Annas  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Blythburgh.  St  Edmund,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  contemporary  of  Ethelred  I.,  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  was  taken  by  the  Danes  (870),  and  murdered  at 
Hagilsdun,  now  Hoxne  (on  the  bank  of  the  Waveney,  near  Scole), 
and  was  first  buried  there;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Bury,  which  has  obtained  from  him  its  distinctive  title  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunda  The  Danes  on  several  occasions  plundered  the  town  of 
Ipswich. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  Henry  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  iLi  Ipswich,  which  was  held  by  Hugh  Bigod  for  Henry,  waa 
taken  hy  Stephen  (1153).  In  1178  a  battle  took  place  at  Fomham 
St  Genevieve,  between  Bury  and  Mildenhall,  when  a  body  of  Flemings, 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  interest  of  Prince  Henry,  against 
his  father  Henry  II.,  were  defeated  by  the  king's  army.  In  the  civil 
war  of  John  the  county  was  reduced  to  subjection  (1216)  by  William 
Fitzpiers,  for  Prince  Louis  of  France,  whom  the  barons  had  invited 
over  to  oppose  John.  In  the  insurrection  of  the  populace  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  (1882),  the  people  of  Suffolk  took  arms,  and  murdered, 
at  Bury,  Sir  John  Cavendish,  chief  justice  of  England,  and  some  of 
the  monks  of  the  abbey.  In  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  ^enry  VIII.  and  his  minister  Wolsey  to  raise  money  by  a  royal 
decree  (1525),  the  people  of  Suffolk  ro.^e  in  rebellion,  but  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  prevailed  on  them  to  disperse  A  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Suffolk  took  part  in  Rett's  rebellion  (1549).  On  the 
death  of  Edward  Y I.  and  the  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  his 
successor,  the  Princess  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  who  was  at  Kenningball 
in  Norfolk,  removed  to  Framlingham  Castle,  where  her  partisans 
flocked  to  her.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Jane's  father-in-law 
and  general,  advanced  to  Newmarket  and  from  thence  to  Bury  to 
oppose  Mary,  but  retired  next  day  to  Cambridge ;  and  the  general 
feeling  of  the  kingdom  being  in  favour  of  Mary,  she  advanced  from 
Framlingham  to  London,  dismissing  her  Suffolk  forces  by  the  way. 

In  the  middle  ages  Suffolk  appe^irs  to  have  abounded  with  religious 
establishments.  Tanner  ('  Notitia  Monasti(*a*)  enumerates  50  abbeys, 
priories,  hospitals,  or  colleges.  The  interesting  remains  of  Bury  Abbey 
and  the  monastic  ruins  Of  Bungay  are  noticed  in  our  accounts  of  those 
towns.  There  are  remains  of  Butley  Abbey,  between  Woodbridge 
and  Orford ;  Sibton  Abbey,  near  Toxford ;  Herringfleet  Augustinian 
Priory,  near  Lowestoft ;  Leiston  Premonstratensian  Abbey,  near  the 
coast,  between  Dunwic^  and  Aldeburgh;  and  Mendham  Cluniao 
Priory,  on  the  Waveney.  There  are  also  monastic  ruins  at  Eyei, 
punwich,  and  Clare.  Of  castellated  remains  the  most  remarkable 
are  Framlinghatn,  Orford,  Clare,  Bungay,  Mettingham,  and  Wingfield. 
Mettingham  Castle  is  near  Bungay;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
gate-tower  and  fragments' of  the  walls  are  standing.  Wingfibld  is 
near  Eye  :  the  south  or  entrance  front  is  still  entire ;  the  ^est  side 
has  been  made  into  a  fann-house.  Of  old  mansion-houses,  with  which 
the  county  abounds,  Flixton  Hall  near  Bungay ;  Giffard's  Hall,  at 
Stoke-by-Nayland,  on  the  Stour  ;i  Helmingham  Hal],  near  Debenham; 
Hengrave  Hall,  north-west  of  Bury;  J^entweli  Hall  and  Melford 
Hall,  near  Sudbury;  and  Parham  Hsll,  near  Framlingham,  may  be 
mentioned. 

Few  events  connected  with  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  occurred 
in  this  county.  In  the  Dutch  war  of  Charles  II.  two  fierce  engage- 
ments were  fought  on  the  coast  The  first  was  fought  3rd  Jime  1665 
off  Lowestoft  The  English  fleet  consisted  of  114  ships  of  war  and 
a  number  of  fire-ships  and  ketches,  under  the  Duke  of  York  (after- 
wards James  IL),  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  of  above  100  ships  of  war, 
besides  small  vessels,  under  admirals  Opdam,*  Cornelius  van  Tromp, 
and  others.  After  a  severe  battle  the  Dutch  were  beaten  with  the 
loss  of  18  men-of-war  token  and  14  sunk  or  burned.  The  English 
lost  one  ship.  The  second  battle  was  fought  in  Southwold  Bay  in 
1672.  A  combined  fleet,  consisting,  according  to  the  lowest  statement, 
of  65  English  and  35  French  men-of-war,  under  the  Duke  of  York  as 
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commander-in-chief,  was  lying;  in  the  bay  in  careless  secnrity,  in  spite 
of  the  warning  of  Lord  Saudwich,  who  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
their  being  surprised,  when  a  Dutch  fleet  of  75,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  91  men-of-war  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
under  De  Ruyter  as  commander-in  chief,  came  unexpectedly  on  them 
on  the  28th  of  May.  A  severe  but  indecisive  action  ensued.  The 
Euglish  lost  six  ships  of  war,  two  burned,  three  sunk,  and  one  taken. 
The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  killed,  and  a  number  of  officers  and  200 
men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Statuiici:  Heligiotu  Worship  and  FduccUion,  —  According  to  the 
Beturus  of  the  Census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
the  county  895  places  of  worship,  of  which  519  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  168  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  91  to  Baptists, 
90  to  Independents,  8  to  Quakers,  4  to  Homan  Catholics,  3  to  Plymouth 
Brethren,  3  to  Unitarians,  3  to  Mormons,  and  1  to  Jews.  The  total 
number  of  sittings  provided  was  224,810.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  in  the  county  was  541,  of  which  375  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  61  to  Independents,  57  to  three  sections  of  Methodists^ 
41  to  Baptists,  3  to  Unitarians,  and  1  to  Roman  Catholics.  The 
aggregate  number  of  scholars  was  37,470.  Of  day  schools  there  were 
1070,  of  which  398  were  public  schools,  with  27,887  scholars,  and  672 
were  private  schools,  with  13,944  scholars.  Of  evening  schools  for 
adults  there  were  3S,  with  885  scholar&  There  were  15  literary  and 
scientific  iustitutions,  with  1960  members,  and  libraries  containing 
19,355  volumea. 

Savings  Banks. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  13  savings  banks,  at 
Bungay,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Coddenham,  Eye,  Framlingham,  Had- 
leigh,  Halesworth,  Haverhill,  Ipswich  (Comhill),  Ipswich  (Quay  parish), 
Lowestoft,  Sudbury,  and  Woodbridge.  The  amount  due  to  depositors 
on  20th  November  1853  was  442,648^.  18«. 

SUHU    [Erfurt.] 

SUINDINUM.    [Mans,  Lb.] 

SUIPPES.    [Marne.] 

SUKKUR.    [HufDUSTAir.] 

SULEIMANIYAH.    [Baghdad.] 

SULlMAN  RANGE.    [Ai-OHAWiarAH.] 

SULI,  a  mountainous  district  of  Southern  Albania,  which  extends 
in  length  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  is  separated  to  the  south-west  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  strip  of  lowland  in  which  is  Port  Fanari,  the  ancient 
Elsa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron.  On  the  south-east  the  highland 
of  Suli  is  bounded  by  the  plain  of  Arta,  which  extends  to  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name.  Towards  the  north  Suli  borders  on  the  district  of 
Paramithia  and  on  that  of  Janina  towards  the  north-east.  The  river 
Olyky,  the  ancient  Acheron,  coming  from  the  north,  flows  along  a 
deep  valley  which  intersects  the  highlands  of  Suli,  and  after  being 
joined  by  several  streams  enters  the  Adriatic  at  Port  I'anari.  The 
district  of  Suli  is  part  of  the  ancient  Thesprotia,  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Epirus.  It  contains  eighteen  villages  or  hamlets,  of 
which  ten  or  eleven  are  in  the  highlands,  and  the  rest  in  the  plain. 
The  principal  village,  called  Mega  Suli,  lies  on  a  hill  near  the  left 
Dank  of  the  Acheron.  The  whole  population  of  Suli,  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Ali  Pasha,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  12,000,  divided 
into  about  thirty  tribes  or  clans,  each  consisting  of  several  families 
related  or  allied  to  one  another.  The  head  of  each  clan  was  styled 
captain,  and  led  his  contingent  in  war,  subject  to  a  supreme  com- 
mander, styled  Polemarch,  who  was  chosen  by  votes  for  the  time. 

In  May,  1801,  Aii  Pasha  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  Suli, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  conquering  that  stubborn  population.  Many 
of  the  Suliotes  fell  in  the  struggle,  t>thers  wera  murdered  by  All's 
soldiers,  many  of  the  women  threw  themselves  into  the  river  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  rest  of  the  population, 
about  4000,  contrived  to  reach  Parga,  whence  they  went  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  then  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  [Parga.]  A  few, 
trusting  io  the  promises  of  Yeli  Pasha,  All's  son,  remained  in  their 
desolate  villages.  In  the  war  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  a  body 
of  Suliotes  fuught  at  Missolongi  against  the  Turks,  and  they  were  for 
a  time  in  the  pay  of  Lord  Byron. 

SULINA,  RIVER.    [Bessarabia.] 

SULLY.    [LoiRET.l    . 

SULMO'NA,  or  SOLMONA,  an  episcopal  city  in  Italy,  capoluogo 
of  a  second-class  district,  or  sub-prefecture,  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Abi*uzzo  Ultra  II.,  is  built  in  a  deep  valley  drained  by  the 
Sagittario,  an  affluent  of  the  Pescara,  and  shut  in  by  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  on  the  west,  and  ihe  lofty  group  of  Monte  MajeUa 
on  the  east  This  valley  forms  an  important  pass  between  the  central 
and  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  leading  from  the  valley  of 
the  Pescara  to  that  of  tbe  Sangro.  The  ancient  Sulmo,  Ovid's  birth- 
place, was  near  the  site  of  Sulmona ;  a  few  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  are  visible  at  San  Quirini,  two  miles  from  Sulmona.  Sulmona 
is  walled,  and  looks  old  and  gloomy.  It  has  about  8800  inhabitants, 
a  college,  a  clerical  seminary,  some  paper-mills,  and  manufactories  of 
catgut,  and  sausages.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile  in  wine,  corn, 
and  oil  The  town  has  been  long  famous  for  its  confectionary.  The 
valley  of  Sulmona  is  intersected  by  several  streams,  and  irrigated  by 
artificial  canals.  Ovid,  in  his  '  Tristia,'  recalls  to  mind  the  copious 
and  cool  streams  of  his  native  country. 

The  town-hall  and  some  of  the  churches  of  Sulmona  are  worthy  of 


notice  for  their  architecture.  Between  the  principal  street  and  the 
public  square  runs  an  aqueduct,  with  pointeil  arches,  erected  in  1400. 
Near  Sulmona  is  the  splendid  monastery  of  St  Peter  Celestiue,  now 
suppressed.  In  the  town  above  the  barrack  gate  there  is  a  piece  of 
wretched  sculpture,  which  the  inhabitants  are  pleased  to  style  a 
statue  of  Ovid,  of  whom  they  are  very  proud.  Sulmo  was  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  PelignL  Corfinium,  another  town  of  the 
Peligni,  was  in  the  same  valley,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sulmo. 

SULTANIYEH.    [Persia,] 

SUMATRA,  a  laige  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  most 
western  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  The  equator  traverses  the  island 
nearly  in  the  middle.  Sumatra  extends  full  6  degrees  to  the  south  of 
that  line,  and  neai-ly  as  much  to  the  north.  The  most  western  pointy 
Acheen  Head,  is  in  95''  20'  E.  long.,  and  the  most  eastern  part  is  in 
108'  E.  long.  The  general  direction  of  the  island  is  nearly  north- 
west and  south-east,  and  its  length  rather  exceeds  900  miles.  The 
width  south  of  1"  N.  lat  is  on  an  average  210  miles,  but  farther 
north  not  more  than  140  miles.  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  its 
area  may  be  about  160,000  square  miles.  The  south-west  side  of 
Sumatra  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  northern  part  stretches 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  to  the  north-east  it  is  divided  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Between  the  southern 
extremity  of  these  straits  and  the  Island  of  Banca,  it  is  washed  by 
the  Chinese  Sea.  It  is  divided  from  Banca  by  the  Strait  of  Banca. 
The  coast  south  of  that  strait  is  washed  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  its 
southern  extremity  is  separated  from  Java  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

Coast. — Sumatra  terminates  at  the  southern  extremity  on  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  in  three  promontories,  including  the  bays  of  Lam- 
pong  and  Samangka;  the  latter  is  also  called  Keyser's  Bay.  The 
two  bays  lying  between  these  capes  contain  several  good  and  safe 
anchorages. 

The  south-western  coast  from  Flat  Point  to  Manna,  a  distance 
rather  exceeding  150  miles,  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  and  generally  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  llie  only  practicable  anchorages  here  are 
Croi  and  Cawoor,  which  are  rather  small.  Along  this  part  of  the 
coast  foundings  are  only  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ^ore. 
From  Manna  to  Bencoolen,  which  are  about  60  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  the  clifi's  descend  to  the  shore  with  a  gentle  slope  leaving 
a  narrow  beach.  There  are  several  tolerably  good  harbours,  as  at 
Manna  and  Poolo  Bay.  The  coast  is  clear  of  rocks,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  shoals.  The  soundings  are  regular,  and  extend  from  20 
to  25  miles  from  the  coast  From  Bencoolen  to  Tapanooly  Bay,  a 
distance  of  about  450  miles,  the  coast-line  is  alternately  low  an^  high, 
but  the  cliffs  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  not  often  steep.  This 
part  of  the  coast,  especially  from  Indrapura  to  Tapanooly,  is  lined 
with  a  considerable  number  of  islands  and  shoals.  Though  these 
islands  and  shoals  render  the  navigation  difficult,  they  protect  the 
shipping  against  the  tremendous  sun  to  which  the  south-west  coast 
of  Sumatra  is  exposed,  and  make  numerous  good  anchorages.  Tapa- 
nooly harbour  is  so  large  and  spacious,  and  possesses  so  many 
advantages,  that  it  is  considered  as  hardly  surpassed  by  any  harbour 
on  the  globe ;  many  small  islands  are  dispersed  over  it,  and  subdivide 
it  into  numerous  pmaller  harbours  or  coves,  where  ships  are  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  The  coast  continues  to  bo  lined  with  small  rocky 
islands  as  far  as  Passage  Island  (2"  22'  N.  lat),  north-we^st  of  the 
mouth  of  Singhel  River.  i\ii  north  of  Tapanooly  Bay  the  coast-line 
is  low.  There  occur  several  good  harbours,  sheltered  from  all  winds ; 
and  as  the  surf  in  these  parts  is  less  violent^  they  supply  good 
anchorage. 

Between  8*  N.  lat  and  3'  S.  lat,  a  chain  of  larger  islands  stretches 
parallel  to  the  coast  from  north-west  to  south  cost,  at  the  dititauce  of 
60  or  70  miles.  The  sea  between  this  chain  of  islands  and  Sumatra 
has  soundings,  but  outside  of  the  islands  no  soundings  have  been 
obtained.  Between  some  of  these  islands  there  are  safe  channels.  No 
coast  perhaps  is  elposed  to  a  more  tremendous  surf  than  the  south- 
west coast  of  Sumatra,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  equator.  This  surf  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  irregu- 
larities, for  which  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  discovered.  It  seldom 
preserves  the  same  degree  of  violence  for  two  days  together;  often  it 
rises  like  mountains  in  the  morning  and  nearly  subsides  by  night 
Qenerally  no  landing  can  be  effected  in  European  boats,  but  only  in 
catamarans.  The  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  between  Acheen  Head  and 
Diamond  Point,  is  called  the  coast  of  Pedir,  and  extends  about  150 
miles.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  high,  and  mostly  steep,  especially 
in  the  middle  near  Possangan  Point  Most  of  the  harbours  are  open 
roadsteads,  but  otherwise  Uie  anchorage  is  good.  The  north-eastern 
coast  from  Diamond  Point  to  the  muuth  of  the  Rakan  liiver,  a  distance 
of  about  800  miles,  is  low,  but  well  defined.  North  of  Delli  it  is 
lined  with  sand-banks,  and  south  of  that  place  with  mud-banks,  which 
are  traversed  by  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  the  rivers  reach 
the  sea.  To  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  Rakan  River  lies  a  headland, 
called  Onjong  Perbabean,  to  the  north-west  of  which  a  mud-bank 
extends  about  11  or  12  miles.  In  this  part  the  navigation  of  the 
Malacca  Strait  is  very  dangerous,  as  various  sand-banks  extend  across 
it,  with  gaps  and  narrow  channels  of  mud-soundings  between  them. 
Farther  south  is  the  Island  (Pulo)  of  Rupat,  extending  about  25  miles 
in  every  direction.  The  Salat  Rupat^  or  strait,  which  divides  this 
island  from  the  main  body  of  Sumatra,  admit-)  only  small  vcssela 
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Between  1*  36'  and  85'  N.  lat  there  are  three  large  klandB,  called 
Bacaliese,  Padang,  and  Rankan,  which  are  divided  from  Sumatra  hy 
Brewer's  Straii,  or  Salat  Panjang.  This  strait  is  from  1  to  5  miles 
Wide,  but  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  coast-line  of  these  islands 
and  that  of  Sumatra  in  these  parts  is  low  and  generally  swampy. 
South  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Brewei's  Strait^  as  far  as  the 
Strait  of  Banca,  and  along  the  western  shores  of  this  strait  to  Cape 
LuceparB»  and  thence  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Sunda  Strait,  the 
coast-line  is  exceedingly  low,  and  part  of  it  is  inundated  at  high-Water. 
Shoals  and  mud  banxs  of  from  2  to  10  miles  in  width,  extend  along 
the  coast. 

Surface  and  SoU. — The  north-eastern  side  of  Sumatra  is  a  low  and 
level  plain ;  the  south-western  is  either  mountainous  or  hilly,  but  our 
information  respecting  the  interior  is  imperfect.  The  mountidn  region 
begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  with  the  elevated  pro- 
montories  of  Tanjong  Toca  and  Tanjong  Eamantara.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  first-named  cape,  and  near  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lampong  Bay,  is  the  Raja  Bassa  Peak,  which  is  about  1600  feet  high. 
This  mountain  summit  is  connected  with  the  extensive  mountain 
masses  which  separate  Lampong  Bay  from  Samangka  Bay,  and  on  which 
the  Keyzer^s  Peak  probably  rises  to  5000  feet.  Another  range  of 
mountains,  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  flat  tract  between  Tanjong 
China  and  Flat  Point,  runs  north-west,  and  joins  the  great  mass  north 
of  the  innermost  recess  of  Samangka  Bay.  The  mountain  region  thus 
formed  covers  a  tract  about  100  miles  in  length  by  about  40  miles  in 
width.  In  this  part  of  the  mountain  region  the  country  along  the 
sea  is  a  succession  of  high  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  very  little  culti- 
vated, and  very  thinly  inhabited.  It  produces  however  much  pepper. 
East  of  this  range  a  much  more  elevated  chain  of  mountains  occurs  at 
about  20  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Some  of  the 
summits  are  visible  from  the  sea.  The  space  inclosed  bv  the  two 
parallel  ridges  is  an  elevated  table-land,  the  surface  of  which  is  very 
broken  and  hilly;  and  it  contains  several  large  lakes,  as  those  of 
Ranan  and  of  Lukitan.  The  level  undulating  country  which  surrounds 
these  lakes  is  of  great  fertility,  well  cultivated,  and  comparatively  well 
settled.  ^  It  produces  pepper,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  Bugai>oane, 
maize,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sevend  other  roots;  and  also  plantains 
and  pine-apples.  The  numerous  rivers  whidi  flow  eastward  constitute 
the  principal  branches  of  the  two  lai^  rivers  Tulan  Booang  and 
Palembang. 

The  central  mountain  region  may  be  considered  as  extending  from 
4'  30'  S.  lat.  to  Tapanooly  Bay,  or  1"  40'  N.  lat.  It  contains  the 
highest  ranges  in  the  whole  system,  and  occupies  a  much  lai^ger  tract 
in  vridth  than  the  other  portions  of  the  mountain  region ;  but  the 
mountains  do  not  advance  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
being  divided  from  it  by  a  comparatively  low  tract,  generally  20  miles 
in  breadth,  in  some  places  less,  and  in  others  widening  to  30  miles. 
This  lower  tract  we  are  better  acquainted  with  than  iemy  other  portion 
of  Sumatra,  as  several  European  settlements  have  existed  here  for  two 
centuries.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  intersected  and  rendered 
uneven  to  a  surprising  degree  by  extensive  swamps,  which  in  many 
spots  encompass  islands  and  peninsulas  of  considerable  size.  The 
general  level  of  the  country  rises  very  gradually  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  ascent  is  very  abrupt  and  rather  steep.  The 
soil  consists  of  a  fine  red  vegetable  clay,  covered  with  a  layer  of  black 
mould  of  no  considerable  depth.  To  the  south  of  Bencoolen  the 
country  is  almost  an  impervious  forest.  Springs  are  abundant,  and 
the  rivers  are  very  numerous.  The  rivers  are  usually  navigable  for 
small  craft  from  the  point  where  they  enter  the  low  manhy  ground 
to  their  mouth.  But  all  the  rivers  have  a  bar  across  their  embouchure, 
the  effect  of  the  surf  which  breaks  along  this  coast-line. 

There  are  only  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  wet,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  monsoons.  In  most  paits  of  India  to  the  north  of  the  equator 
the  north-east  monsoon  prevails  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  the  south-western  when  the  sim  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  but  on  this  coast  of  Sumatra  the  monsoons  are  changed 
by  the  direction  of  the  land,  the  north-eastern  into  a  north-western, 
and  the  south-western  into  a  south-eastern  monsoon.  The  south- 
eastern monsoon  begins  about  May  and  leaves  off  in  September ;  the 
north-western  monsoon  begins  in  November  and  blows  to  tiie  end 
of  May.  The  south-eastern  monsoon  blows  with  great  force  and 
steadiness  from  the  end  of  June  to  late  in  September ;  and  during 
this  period  rain  seldom  falls,  except  in  showers,  and  generally  in  the 
night  When  the  north-wecrt  monsoon  is  strongest^  Irom  November 
to  January,  the  rain  is  abundant  The  rains  do  not  sensibly  abate 
until  Mardi.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  vezy  frequent.  The  atmos- 
phere is  generally  more  cloudy  than  in  Europe.  The  fog,  which  is 
observed  to  rise  every  morning  among  the  distant  hills,  is  dense  to  a 
surprising  degree,  and  it  seldom  disperses  till  about  three  hours  after 
sunrise.  When  the  monsoons  abate  their  strength  sea  and  land 
breezes  prevail.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  subsequent  to  a  calm,  and  declines  with  the  setting 
Bun;  the  land-breeze  begins  early  in  the  night,  and  continues  tiU 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  land-breezes  are  rather 
cool,  a  circumstance  which  influences  the  temperature  of  the  night 
The  heat  in  the  day-time  is  considerable,  but  rather  less  than  might 
be  expected  near  the  equator.  At  Bencoolen  the  thermometer  never 
rises  abovo  86%  and  even  at  Natal  not  above  88'!  at  sun -rise  it  is 


usually  as  low  as  70%  on  account  of  the  cool  land-breeze  whidi 
descends  from  the  mountains,  covered  with  clouds,  and  bathed  in 
constant  vapours  or  rain.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  probab^ 
between  82""  and  83%  As  this  region  is  traversed  by  the  equator,  the 
temperature  is  nearly  equal  all  the  year  round. 

Although  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  and  ill  cultivated,  except 
near  the  European  settlements  and  a  few  ports  which  are  visited  by 
traders,  it  produces  several  articles  of  export,  as  pepper,  camphor- 
barus,  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  benzoin.  The  productions  include  rice, 
maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  and  the  most  exquisite 
fruits  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  the  mangoeteen,  durian,  jack-fnii^ 
plantains,  oranges,  and  others. 

The  mountain  region  which  lies  at  the  back  of  this  low  tract  has 
only  been  partially  explored  by  Europeans.  It  appears  to  be  traversed 
by  three,  and  in  some  parts  by  more  than  thrae,  ranges,  running 
parallel  to  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  the  island  from  south-east  to 
north-west  This  region  contains  several  volcanoes.  The  most  southern 
of  the  volcanoes  in  Sumatra,  Qunong  Dempo,  which  is  known,  is  near 
3"*  40'  S.  lat.  Its  three  peaks  rise  to  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  are  always  enveloped  in  smoke.  A  yolcano  of  moderate  elevation 
occurs  about  SO  miles  east  of  Bencoolen,  which  made  an  eruption 
about  a  century  ago,  and  emitted  smoke  for  a  long  time.  Near 
1*  30'  S.  lat  is  tne  volcano  of  Ounong  Api,  or  Berapi,  which  rises  to  a 
great  elevation.  Mount  Ophir,  or  Gunong  Passman,  which  is  near 
5'  N.  hit,  and  13,860  feet  atx>ve  the  sea,  has  also  the  form  of  a  volcano, 
but  is  not  active^  There  are  several  other  volcanoes  in  Sumatra. 
Near  the  lakes,  as  near  that  of  Korinchi,  or  St  Qeorge*s  Lake^  there 
are  rice-fields.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  sugarcane  are  also  cultivated. 
The  mountains  whidi  separate  these  cultivated  tracts  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  attain  a  great  elevation.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
countries  inclosed  wit^  the  mountain  region  is  that  of  Menangcabao, 
which  extends  from  1"  S.  lat  to  near  the  equator.  It  is  a  plain, 
extending  about  50  miles  in  every  direction,  and  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  The  ranges  which  lie  west  of  it,  and  separate  it  from  the 
lower  tract  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  only  from  5500  to  6500  feet 
high,  but  those  which  Ue  south  of  it  are  much  higher :  one  of  the 
summits,  the  Buckit  Talang,  is  10,032  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
range  which  lies  east  of  the  pliun  contains  no  lof^  summits.  But  on 
the  north-east  stands  the  mountain  mass  of  the  l^isumba,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Sumatra,  which  rises  to  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
levd,  and  west  of  it  are  the  volcanoes  of  Berapi  and  Sinkalang.  The 
surface  of  the  plain  is  rather  hilly  and  broken  than  undulating,  and 
the  lowest  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Lake  of  Sincara,  which  is  1035 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of 
cultivation,  interspersed  with  numerous  towns  and  villages  shaded  by 
the  cocoa-nut  and  fruit-trees.  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  about  a  million.  Every  kind  of  grain,  fruit,  or  root  cultivated 
in  any  part  of  Sumatra  is  grown  here  in  abundance,  and  the  people 
apply  themselves  also  to  manufactures.  The  waters  which  descend 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains  to  the  Lake  of  Sincara  are  carried 
off  by  a  river  called  Ambilang,  the  most  remote  source  of  the  river 
Indragiri,  which  fedls  into  the  China  Sea  between  0"*  and  SO'S.  lat 
The  plain  of  Menangcabau,  not  being  greatly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  does  not  materially  differ  in  climate  from  the  lower  country 
along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  other  parts  are  more 
elevated,  and  beyond  the  most  western  ridge  the  temperature  is  much 
lower. 

The  northern  part  of  the  mountain  region,  or  that  which  extends 
from  1*  N.  lat  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  contains 
a  low  plain,  which  lies  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  may  be  about  10 
or  12  miles  in  width,  and  rather  a  hilly  tract,  which  lies  at  the  back 
of  the  plain,  and  is  about  25  miles  across.  The  gz^ater  part  of  the 
plain  is  uncultivated,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  mountain  tract 
Ib  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  iedand  by  three  or  four  ridges,  which 
occupy  only  a  small  width  and  are  separated  by  extensive  phiins.  The 
central  ridge  seems  to  rise  to  the  greatest  height,  and  at  its  most 
northern  extremity,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Acheen,  ia  the  Queen's 
Mountain,  whose  summit  is  at  least  6900  feet  above  the  sea-level  The 
most  southern  ridge  terminates  in  Acheen  Head,  a  bluff  but  not  very 
lofty  promontory.  The  ridges  themselves  are  ovei^grown  with  forest^ 
in  which  the  camphor-tree  is  frequently  met  with  south  of  3*"  S.  lat, 
and  also  the  cassia-tree,  and  the  tree  from  which  benzoin  is  obtained. 
The  whole  country  is  cleared,  and  either  planted  with  rice  and  maize, 
or  used  as  pasture-grounds  for  buffaloes,  cattle,  and  horses.  Pepper 
plantations  are  numerous.  The  watershed  in  this  region  is  generally 
formed  by  the  eastern  ridge  of  mountains,  and  consequently  we  rivers 
which  drain  the  plains  and  longitudinal  valleys  have  a  longer  course 
and  are  less  rapid  than  farther  south,  and  are  used  for  inland  naviga- 
tion. One  of  the  plains  between  the  moimtains  is  occupied  by  a  large 
lake,  the  Laut  Ayer  Tawar  Lake,  which  appears  to  be  of  great  extent 
In  this  region  the  dry  season  does  not  take  place  during  the  south- 
eastern but  during  the  north-western  monsoon. 

The  hilly  tract  which  extends  along  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  valley  of  Acheen  and  Queen's  Mountain  on  the  west  to 
Diamond  Point  on  the  east,  a  distanoe  of  about  130  miles,  may  be 
considered  as  an  appendage  of  the  mountain-r^ion.  From  the  high, 
coast  which  bounds  the  sea  the  coimtiy  rises  gradually  to  the  soum, 
until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
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highest  part  of  tbis  tract  ia  an  abrupt  conical  peak,  called  Elephant 
Moimtain.  The  climate  of  this  country  rather  resembles  that  of  Hin- 
dustan than  that  of  the  western  coast.  The  monsoon  blows  from 
south-west  from  May  to  October;  and  during  its  strength,  from  May 
to  September,  the  weather  is  7ery  cloudy  and  much  rain  falls,  but  only 
in  shower&  The  dry  season  takes  place  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon,  which  regularly  sets  in  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  blows 
steady  to  March.  The  climate  of  this  tract  is  more  healthy  than  that 
of  the  other  parts  of  Sumatra.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces abundance  of  rice,  much  of  which  is  exported,  cotton,  and  the 
finest  tropical  fruits,  wiUi  several  esculent  vegetables.  CSattle,  horses, 
and  goats  are  numerous.  The  principal  commercial  productions  are 
betel-nuts  and  pepper.    The  country  is  well  cultivated  and  populous. 

The  Great  Plain,  which  extends  over  the  eastern  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  Sumatra,  from  Diamond  Point  to  Tai\jong  Toea, 
presents  some  variety  along  the  coast^  but  as  far  as  the  interior  is 
known  it  has  a  nearly  uniform  character.  The  northern  part  of  it,  as 
far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rakan  River,  thoush  low,  ia  sufficiently 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  inun- 
dations at  spring-tides.  The  rivers  are  short,  but  some  of  them  have 
tolerably  gCK>d  harbours.  The  central  portion  of  the  plain,  extending 
from  Rakan  River  to  Lucepara  Point,  is  extremely  low  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  water  at  spring-tides, 
and  thus  converted  into  a  large  swamp,  which  ia  thickly  wooded.  It 
is  uncultivated,  and  nearly  uninhabited,  except  by  some  straggling 
families  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  At  the  back  of  it  the  country 
rises  with  a  moderate  elevation  and  stretches  out  into  a  level  plain  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain-region.  It  is  traversed  by  several  lai^e 
rivers,  which  on  entering  the  low  part  of  the  country  expand  to  a 
great  width.  The  country  is  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  southern 
part  of  the  plain,  or  that  which  fronts  the  Java  Sea  between  Lucepara 
Point  and  Tanjong  Toca,  is  less  known  than  any  other  part  of  Sumatra 
near  the  sea.  Though  low,  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundations  at  high  tides.  Towards  the  inte- 
rior the  land  rises,  but  the  rivers,  and  among  them  the  lai^  river 
Tulan  Booang,  run  through  a  wide  depression,  which  during  the  rainy 
season  is  entirely  covered  with  water  'by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers. 

The  distinction  of  dry  and  wet  seasons  can  hardly  be  applied  to  this 
plain.  Neither  the  north-east  nor  the  south-west  monsoon  is  felt  in 
all  its  force.  The  prevailing  winds  from  March  to  September  are  the 
land  and  sea  breezes,  which  are  usually  steady  in  the  night,  but  faint 
and  frequently  interrupted  by  long  calms  in  the  day.  In  the  season 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  the  Sumatras,  as  they  are  called,  blow, 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  night.  They  are  sudden  squalls, 
sometimes  extremely  severe,  and  are  accompanied  with  tremendous 
thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain.  The  north-westers,  which 
are  less  frequent^  are  likewise  severe  at  the  beginning,  but  they  soon 
abate.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  this  season.  The  north- 
east monsoon  is  somewhat  more  regular,  only  interrupted  by  the  land 
and  sea  breezes.  Calms  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  south-west 
monsoon,  the  breezes  are  steady,  and  the  weather  is  much  more  settled. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  great,  and  at  that  period  the  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture.  In  the  dry  season,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  moderated 
by  the  steady  breezes.  The  climate  of  this  tract  ia  considered 
unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

The  islands  which  lie  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Sumatra, 
within  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  are  uniformly  low,  and  their  soil  appears 
to  be  chiefly  composed  of  alluvium ;  but  the  south-western  coast  of 
the  island,  between  3**  N.  lat  and  3*"  S.  lat.,  is  fronted  by  a  chain  of 
islands  distent  from  it  a  little  more  than  a  degree.  The  most  northern 
is  called  by  our  navigators  Hog  Island,  by  the  Malays  Pulo  Babi,  and 
by  the  natives  Si  Malu.  It  is  about  50  miles  long  and  about  10  or  12 
miles  broad,  high,  hilly,  and  covered  with  trees.  Pulo  Nias,  the 
laigest  island  of  this  chain,  extends  nearly  in  a  south-east  direction 
about  70  miles,  with  an  average  width  somewhat  exceeding  18  miles. 
Many  small  islands  line  ite  shores,  and  the  coast  is  generally  steep. 
The  land  is  usually  high,  well  clothed  with  trees,  and  partly  cultivated 
by  the  natives  wiw  rice.  The  inhabitente  are  very  numerous.  Pulo 
Nias  produces  rice,  yams,  and  beans  for  exportetion ;  also  poultry, 
bufEaloes,  cattle,  and  goate  in  abundance.  It  has  several  good  har- 
bours. Pulo  Batu,  commonly  called  Palo  Minteo,  extends  north  and 
south  about  48  miles,  and  is  about  16  miles  wide.  It  is  situated 
immediately  south  of  the  equator.  Only  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  is  inhabited.  It  produces  sago,  oocoa-nuts,  hogs,  poultry,  and 
trepang.  Dammar,  cocoa-nuts,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  trepang  are  exported 
to  Padang.  Si  Beeroo,  or  North  Porab,  called  Qreat  Fortune  by  the 
Duteh,  extends  nearly  north-west  and  south-east  about  80  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  12  miles.  It  is  generally  high  land,  covered 
with  wood.  Between  this  island  and  South  Porsh  is  Seaflower*s 
Channel,  which  is  more  than  8  miles  wide.  Si  Porah,  or  South  Porah, 
extends  from  north-west  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  about  80 
miles  in  length.  There  are  three  good  harbours  on  the  east  side — 
Hurlock's  Bay,  Si  Ooban  Bay,  and  Si  Labbah  Bay.  It  is  less  elevated 
than  Si  Beeroo.  Between  this  island  and  North  Poggy  is  Nassau  Strait, 
which  is  about  10  miles  wide,  and  very  safe.  Then  follow  North  and 
South  Poggy  islands.  [Nassau  Islakdb,  voL  iii.,  ooL  916.]  At  a  great 
distance  to  the  south  is  Engano  Island,  which  has  a  triangular  form, 
and  is  about  24  miles  long  and  18  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part    It 


is  protected  by  a  rocky  shore.  On  the  east  side  is  an  anchorage,  but 
landing  is  very  difficult.  The  inhabitente  are  much  averse  to  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  They  speak  a  language  different  from  that  of 
the  other  islands  and  of  Sumatra.  In  the  long  and  wide  strait  which 
separates  the  chain  of  islands  just  noticed  from  the  main  body  of 
Sumatra,  are  the  Baniah  Islands,  or  Pulo  Bania  (that  is,  Many  Islands). 
These  islands  produce  chiefly  trepang  and  edible  birds'-nests. 

According  to  Marsden,  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Engano, 
whose  inhabitente  seem  to  belong  to  another  race,  are  occupied  by 
two  nations,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Malays,  but  con- 
siderably differ  in  steture  and  language.  The  inhabitanto  of  the  islands 
north  of  1"  S.  latL  are  called  Maruwis.  The  nation  inhabiting  the 
islands  south  of  1**  S.  lat.  are  called  Pagi,  and  are  heathens. 

Rivers. — The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  south* 
west  coast^  which  are  navigated  by  small  craft  to  some  distance  from 
their  mouth,  are  from  south  to  north  as  follows : — The  Kataun  (3*  20' 
S.  lat),  the  Inoo  {Z"  5'  S.  lat),  the  Indrapura  (2''  S.  lat),  the  Tabu- 
yong  (40'  N.  lat),  the  Bateng  Tara  (1"  25'  N.  lat),  and  the  Smkel 
(2**  15'  N.  lat).  The  last-mentioned  river  is  much  the  largest  on  this 
ooast,  and  ite  course  considerably  exceeds  100  miles.  In  the  low 
country  it  is  joined  by  the  Sikeri,  about  20  miles  from  ite  mouth.  It 
is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  for  boats,  and  up  to  ite 
confluence  with  the  Sikeri  the  river  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden,  but  the  bar  at  ite  mouth  is  dangerous. 

The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountein  region,  and,  traversing  the 
eastern  plain,  fall  into  the  Straite  of  Malacca  and  Banca,  or  into  the 
China  Sea,  are  larger  and  much  better  adapted  for  inland  navigation. 
The  most  northern  of  them  is  the  Delli  River,  which  reaches  tiie  sea 
in  8"  46'  S.  lat  Ite  mouth  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  two 
fathoms  depth  at  ite  bar  at  low  water,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  mode- 
rate size.  The  Batu-Bhara  River  enters  the  sea  in  3*  13'  N.  lat,  and 
forms  a  small  harbour  at  ite  month  only  accessible  for  small  vesseliL 
The  Assahan  River,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  8*  N.  lat,  forms  at 
ite  mouth  a  harbour  for  small  vessels. 

The  Rakan  River  is  rather  a  wide  astuaiy,  which  receives  two  oon- 
siderable  streams,  than  a  river.  These  rivers  at  their  confluence,  which 
ia  more  than  30  miles  from  the  sea,  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
The  river  formed  by  their  junction  is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  con- 
tinues so  for  several  miles,  when  it  enlarges  to  4  miles,  and  where  it 
reaches  the  sea  it  is  15  miles  wide.  At  ite  mouth  there  are  two  low 
and  woody  islands,  between  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The 
navigation  of  this  river  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
rapidity  of  the  tides  and  the  very  high  bore  thereby  occasioned.  The 
river  is  almost  dry  at  low  water  of  spring-tides. 

The  Slack  River,  which  runs  more  than  200  miles  measured  along 
ite  course,  rises  in  the  mountain  region,  and  probably  on  the  noHhem 
declivity  of  Mount  Kosumba,  or  in  ite  neighbourhood.  By  this  river 
the  gold  which  is  collected  in  the  mounteins  of  Menaugcabau  is 
brought  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  river  at  ite  mouth  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  but  it  is  very  deep.  The  entrance  of 
the  river  is  further  narrowed  by  a  sandy  spit,  which  is  nearly  dry  at 
low  water. 

The  Kampar  falla  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca  at  ite  most  southern 
extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  Strait  of  Singapore.  Ite  upper  course 
lies  within  the  mountain  region.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  not  much  visited  by  European  vessels,  on  account  of  the 
velocity  of  the  tides,  which  rise  15  feet,  and  run  from  4  to  6  miles  per 
hour.  They  produce  a  considerable  bore.  Coffee  and  other  articles 
of  trade  are  brought  from  this  river  to  Singapore  by  the  Malays  in 
boats. 

The  river  Indragiri,  which  falls  into  the  Strait  of  Durian  opposite 
the  island  of  Lingin,  rises  in  the  centre  of  Menaugcabau,  in  the  Lake 
of  Siokara,  a  little  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  runs 
about  100  miles  within  the  mountein  region  in  a  south-eastern  direction. 
Ite  exit  from  that  region  is  marked  by  a  cateract  near  a  place  called 
Saluka.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  very  wide,  but  subject  to  a  very 
dangerous  bore :  it  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vessels,  but  the 
Malays  bring  from  it  great  quiintities  of  rice  to  Singapore.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Indragiri  probably  is  not  less  than  800  miles. 

The  lambie  River  drains  a  great  extent  of  country.  One  of  ite 
upper  branches  rises  in  St  Qeorge's  Lake,  in  the  country  of  the 
KorinchL  The  several  branches  which  flow  from  the  mounteins  unite 
nearly  midway  between  the  mounteins  and  the  shore,  about  100  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Below  the  town  of  lambie  the  river 
divides  into  two  arms,  which  unite  about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
inclose  an  island  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Lower  down  the 
river  divides  again  into  two  arms,  which  inclose  a  large  delta.  The 
western  arm  is  called  Qualla  Nior  and  the  eastern  Qaalla  Sadda,  and 
both  of  them  divide  again  as  they  approach  the  sea.  Only  the  most 
eastern  and  western  arms  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burden, 
and  even  in  these  the  navigation  is  intricate  and  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  shoals  and  sand-banks. 

The  largest  river  of  Sumatra  is  the  Palembang,  whose  numerous 
upper  branches  originate  in  the  mountein  region  between  2*  30'  and 
5"  S.  lat  The  most  southern  of  them  brings  down  the  waters  of  the 
lai^d  lake  of  Ranan.  The  best  known  of  these  rivers  is  that  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  Musi,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  range  of 
hiUs  visible  from  Bencoolen,  and,  on  that  account,  has  the  name  of 
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Ayer  tt^si  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  but  in  the  lower  part  is 
named  the  Tatong.  The  Musi  River  becomes  navigable  for  boats 
before  it  leaves  the  mountain  region  at  Muara  Mulang,  which  is  about 
250  miles  from  the  sea.  Most  of  the  southern  dlBtricts  of  the  moun- 
tain region  send  their  goods  to  Palembang,  and  receive  by  this  river 
those  foreign  articles  which  are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Most 
of  the  branches  fall  into  the  Tatong  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Palembang,  where  the  river  is  above  a  mile  vride.  From  Palembang 
downwards  the  river  is  called  Palembaug  River.  After  the  confluence 
of  its  numerous  branches  it  turns  northward,  and  begins  to  divide 
into  several  arms,  reacliing  the  sea  with  four  mouths,  which,  with  the 
Intervening  islands,  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  24  miles  on  the 
shores  of  &e  Strait  of  Banca.  These  arms  are  called  from  east  to  west 
Sulsee  River,  False  River,  Palembang  River,  and  Salt  River.  The 
deptii  of  these  rivers  varies  between  3  and  10  fathoms;  but  in  front 
of  their  mouths  is  an  extensive  bank  of  hard  sand,  with  a  thin  super- 
stratum of  black  mud,  which  is  hardly  oover^  at  low  water.  The 
channels  across  this  bank  have  only  from  1}  to  2  fathoms  at  low- 
water.  At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  tide  rises  from  7  to 
8  feet 

The  Tulan  Booang,  the  most  southern  of  the  'larger  rivers  of 
Sumatra,  rises  in  the  moimtain  region,  but  little  is  known  of  its 
course. 

ClimcUe, — The  temperature  of  the  coasts  and  lower  parts  of  Sumatra 
IB  very  agreeable.  On  the  west  coast,  south  of  the  equator,  earth- 
quakes are  frequently  felt ;  but  in  general  they  are  slight  Water^ 
spouts  are  very  frequent  along  the  westeini  coast 

Productiom. — Several  varieties  of  rice  are  cultivated  in  the  lowest 
plains  and  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  mountain  range.  Rice  forms 
an  important  article  of  export  from  Acbeen  to  Hindustan,  and  from 
the  north-eaitem  coast  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  Strait  of 
Malacca.  Some  maize  is  grown.  The  most  common  esculent  veget- 
ables are — red  and  white  yams,  the  St  Helena  yam,  sweet  potatoes, 
common  potatoes  in  the  more  elevated  districts;  bredy,  a  kind  of 
spinach ;  lobuck,  or  the  Spanish  radish ;  the  largo  purple  brinjall,  or 
egg-plant;  many  different  sorts  of  beans,  white  and  green  peas,  and 
oniony  Chili,  or  cap&icum,  ginger,  coriander,  and  cummin-seed  are 
raised,  especially  on  the  western  coast  Hemp  is  exten«ively  culti- 
Tated,  but  only  for  smoking  with  tobacco..  Tobacco  is  also  grown^ 
and  is  an  article  of  export  Melons  are  raised  on  the  plains.  Sc^a* 
mum  is  cultivated  for  its  oil;  and  the  Palma  Cbristi,  from  which 
castor-oil  is  obtained,  grows  wild.  The  plantations  of  betel-vines  are 
extensive.    Indigo  and  cotton  are  i-aieed  for  domestic  use  only. 

Sumati-a,  like  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  noted  for 
the  variety  of  its  fruit- trees ;  tho  most  important  is  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
There  are  also  plantations  of  plantains,  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree, 

1'ack-tree,  mangosteens,  durians,  mango,  different  kinds  of  orange-  and 
emon-trees,  the  pine-apple,  the  jambo,  the  guava,  the  papaya,  the 
custard-apple,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  tamarind. 

Of  the  other  plants  and  trees  the  most  important  is  the  pepper-vine, 
of  which  there  ai*e  extensive  gardens.  The  second  as  to  importance  is 
the  areca-palm,  which  is  grown  most  abimdantly  on  the  coast  between 
Acheen  Head  and  Diamond  Point  On  the  eastern  coast  the  plant 
from  which  gambler  is  obtained  is  largely  cultivated.  Sago  is  grown 
in  several  places  on  the  eastern  plain,  but  especially  on  the  island  of 
Rantau :  lai^e  quantities  go  annually  to  Singapore.  Clove-  and 
nutmeg-trees  were  introduced  by  the  English  in  1798. 

The  tree  from  which  the  camphor-barus  is  obtcdned  grows  only  in 
the  northern  districts,  between  0°  and  3°  K.  lat,  north  and  south  of 
the  town  of  Baroos,  from  which  the  article  has  received  its  distin- 
guishing name.  In  the  same  district  are  grown  the  tree  from  which 
benzoin  is  obtained,  and  those  which  yield  cassia.  In  most  places  there 
are  the  dragon's-blood  trees,  and  trees  from  ^hich  caoutchouc  is 
obti^ned.  Agila-wood  is  common.  Extensive  tracts  of  the  eastern 
plain  are  covered  with  different  kinds  of  canes,  known  by  the  general 
name  of  rattans,  large  quantities  of  which  go  to  Europe  and  China. 
The  forests  cover  about  three-fourths  of  the  island.  The  most  useful 
trees  are  the  poon,  used  for  masts  and  spars ;  the  marbau,  used  as 
beams  for  ships  and  houses ;  the  iron-wood  tree,  the  ebony-tree^  and 
the  raugi,  which  resembles  mahogany. 

The  most  useful  of  the  domestic  animals  is  the  buffalo,  which  attains 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  as  an 
animal  of  burden.  There  are  two  kuids— white  aud  black.  The  flesh 
is  eaten,  but  that  of  the  black  kind  is  preferred.  The  milk  is  employed 
in  making  butter.  Black  cattle  are  not  numerous,  except  on  the  coast 
of  Pedir,  whei'e  the  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen.  The  horse  is  of  a  small 
breed,  but  well  made  and  hardy.  Sheep  are  few,  and  of  a  small  siza 
Qoata  are  numerous,  but  they  are  abo  smalL  The  hog  is  of  the 
Chinese  breed. 

Elephants  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  forests  of  the  plain.  The 
natives  kill  them  with  jniison  for  the  tusks  and  skin.  The  buffalo  is 
found  in  a  wild  state.  The  rhinoceros  is  common,  both  that  with  a 
single  horn  and  the  double-homed  species.  Bears  ar.e  numerous,  and 
among  them  is  the  Bun-bear.  There  are  diiTereut  kinds  of  deer,  among 
which  is  the  kanchil,  called  by  Buffou  '  chevrotin,'  whose  extreme 
length  is  only  16  inches,  and  the  height  10  inches  behind  and  8  inches 
at  the  shoulders.  The  varieties  of  the  monkey-tribe  are  innumerable, 
aud  among  them  the  oran-utan  is  met  with.     There  are  sloths  and 


squirrels.  The  tiger  is  very  large,  and  frequently  destroys  men  and 
most  animals.  There  are  also  tiger-cats,  civet-cats,  polecats,  porcu: 
pines,  hedgehogs,  and  pangolins,  a  species  of  Manis.  Bats  are  very 
numerous.  Alligators  abound  in  most  o^  the  rivers.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  of  lizards,  of  which  the  guana  is  eaten.  Chameleons  and 
flying  lizards  (Ih'aco  volant)  are  frequent  Snakes  occur  in  great 
variety,  among  which  is  the  boa.  A  few  of  them  are  poisonous. 
Oysters  are  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  mangrove- 
tnes  with  which  the  coast  is  lined.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  shell- 
fish, particularly  the  gigantic  keema,  which  is  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  more  than  two  feet  across. 

No  part  of  the  ocean  is  so  abundant  in  fish  as  the  sea  which  sur- 
rounds  the  Indian  Aichipelago ;  but  fish  seem  to  be  less  plentiful  on 
the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coast  The  largest  fishery  is  in 
Brewer's  Strait  opposite  the  town  of  Berkit  Batu,  where  boats  are 
engaged  at  all  seasons  in  fishing  the  trubu,  a  fish  about  a  cubit  long ; 
the  roe  is  an  article  of  trade«  and  the  dried  fish  are  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island.  In  the  Strait  of  Malacca  is  the  dugong  (Salicora 
dugong)  and  great  numbers  of  sharks,  the  fins  of  which  are  exported 
to  Singapore  and  China. 

Besides  the  common  fowl,  which  is  as  abuixdant  as  in  most  other 
countries,  there  is  a  much  larger  kind  of  domestic  fowl  in  the  Lampoog 
countiy,  where  there  is  also  that  diminutive  kind  called  the  bantam. 
The  wild  fowl  which  is  found  in  the  woods  differs  little  from  the 
common  sort,  except  in  the  uniformity  oJ  its  brown  colour.  Among 
the  wild  birds  the  Sumatran  pheasant  is  conspicuous  for  its  beauty. 
Peacocks,  eagles,  and  vultures  are  rare,  but  kites,  crows,  jackdaws, 
woodpeckers,  and  kingfishers  are  common.  The  horubiU  is  abundant 
There  are  several  species  of  storks,  pigeons,  and  doves;  and  quails  and 
pai'tridges  are  common.  The  island  swarms  with  insects.  The  variety 
of  ants  is  astonishing.  Bees  are  very  abundant,  but  the  honey  is  infe- 
rior to  the  English.    The  silk-woim  is  reared  in  a  few  places. 

Sumatra  was  once  noted  for  its  gold,  and  a  considerable  quantity  ia 
still  exported.  The  places  in  which  it  abounds  are  the  mountains 
which  surround  the  table-land  of  Menangcabau,  but  it  ia  also  found 
south  and  north  of  that  countiy.  Tin  occurs  in  several  places  on  the 
great  plain,  but  is  very  little  worked.  Copper  is  found  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  mountain  region  (between  2°  and  3"*  N.  lat)  to  the 
south-east  of  Analaboo,  where  it  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  an 
extensive  tract :  it  contains  gold,  but  is  not  much  worked.  There  is 
iron  in  the  mountains  of  Menangcabau,  where  it  ia  worked  to  a  small 
extent  Sulphur  is  obtained  from  some  of  the  volcanoes,  and  arsenic 
is  found  in  several  places.  Saltpetre  is  found,  and  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  making  gunpowder.  Coal  has  been  found  in  one  or  two 
places  on  the  western  coast    A  little  salt  is  made. 

Inhabitants, — The  interior  of  most  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  is  occupied  by  a  race  of  negroes  called  Australian ;  but 
it  doea  not  appear  that  such  a  race  is  found  in  Sumatra.  Marsden 
mentions  two  different  races  called  Orang-Euba  and  Orang-Gugu, 
who  are  dispersed  in  the  woods.  They  live  in  the  tract  that  sepa- 
rates the  countiy  of  Labung  from  Palembang,  speak  a  peculiar 
language,  and  eat  whatever  the  woods  afford.  Another  race  called 
Orang-Abung  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  some  mountainous  tracts 
near  Samangka  Bay.  If  these  small  tribes  are  not  the  remnants  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  island,  the  present  inhabitants  must  be  con- 
sidered such.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  race.  Their  languages 
may  be  considered  as  dialects  of  the  same  original  language,  uiough 
they  have  adopted  different  modes  of  writing  them.  There  are  how- 
ever some  differences  in  these  points,  which  have  led  writers  on  this 
subject  to  divide  them  into  five  nations :  the  Atcheenese,  the  Battas, 
the  Malays,  the  Sumatrans,  and  the  Lampongs.  The  Acheenese  occupy 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  differ  considerably  from  the 
other  nations,  being  in  general  rather  taller,  stouter,  and  of  a  darker 
complexion.  [Atchben.I  The  Battas  occupy  the  sea-coast  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  from  the  river  Sinkei  to  that  of  Tabuyoug, 
and  extend  across  the  island  to  the  east  coast;  they  are  rather 
below  the  stature  of  the  Malays,  and  their  complexions  are  fairer. 
[Battas]  The  Malays  occupy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations, 
the  whole  of  the  great  plain  from  the  river  Rakan  on  the  north  to 
that  of  Masusi  on  the  south,  and  also  the  shores  north  of  the  Rakan 
River  as  far  as  Timian.  The  mountain  table-land  of  Menimgcabau 
was,  according  to  the.  history  of  the  Malays,  the  original  seat  of  their 
nation,  and  from  it  they  are  supposed  to  have  spread  over  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  The  inhabitants  of  Menangcabau  are  still  distinguished 
from  all  other  nations  of  Sumatra  by  the  advanced  state  of  their 
agriculture,  their  manufactures,  and  civilisation;  while  the  Malays, 
who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  appear  to  be  a 
degenerated  tribe,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  piracy.  The  Malays 
are  Mohammedans,  but  not  strict  observers  of  the  ceremonies  of  their 
faith.  The  name  of  Sumatrans  comprehends  all  the  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  west  coast^  from  the  river  Tabuyong  (40'  N.  lat)  on  the 
noi-th,  to  the  rivtr  Padang-Guchi  (4**  iO'  S.  lat)  on  the  south,  and  also 
occupy  the  mountain  region  south  of  Menangcabau  as  far  as  5** 
S.  lat  They  are  rather  below  the  middle  stature.  Their  limbs  are 
generally  slight,  but  well  shaped,  and  particularly  small  at  the  wrists 
and  andea  Their  eyes  are  uniformly  dark  and  clear;  the  eyes  of 
the  southern  women  particularly  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Chinese,  beinjg  narrow  and  somewhat  lower  at  the  inner  angles. 
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Tbey  speak  fereral  dialects,  wbicli  contain  a  great  nurober  of  Malay 
rootji.  The  Lampongs  occupy  the  most  southern  part  of  the  islanc^ 
both  the  mountain  region  south  of  the  river  Padang-Guchi  and  the 
plain  Bouth  of  the  river  Masusi.  They  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese,  particularly  in  the  roundness  of  the  face  nnd  the  form 
of  the  eyes;  otherwise  they  do  not  differ  in  their  persons  from  the 
Sumatran9.  They  are  the  faii*est  people  in  the  island,  and  the  women 
are  the  tallest  and  handftomest.  Their  language  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  Sumatrans,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  Javanefte 
words.  Nearly  all  the  nations  inhabiting  Sumatra  are  on  a  level 
with  respect  to  civilisation.  The  most  advanced  are  those  of  Menang- 
caban  and  of  Atcheen. 

According  to  the  history  of  the  Malays,  the  whole  island  was  once 
subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Menangcabau,  and  this  assertion  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  yeneration  which  is  still  shown  by  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  towards  those  who  are  connected  with  the  reigning  family 
of  that  country.  Every  village  or  town  has  its  chief,  who  acknow- 
ledges only  nominally  one  of  the  princes  or  sultans,  of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  island,  but  he  acts  quite  independently,  and  makes 
war  on  his  neighbours  as  often  as  he  plea«iea.  The  influence  which 
for  more  than  a  century  has  been  exercised  by  European  settlers  and 
governments, has  tended  to  diminish  petty  wars  and  promote  peace 
among  the  natives. 

The  total  population  of  Sumatra  is  estimated  at  between  8,000,000 
and  4,000,000.  The  population  of  the  Dutch  settlements  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1852  was  as  follows : — 

Sam&tra  (west  coast)        .        •        •        •        •  1,015,000 

Bencoolcn    •.«••»•■  110,000 

Lampon^          •••••••  54,000 

Palembang  .«••••••  805,000 

Total 1,484,000 

Political  Divisions,  Totcns,  and  Places  of  Trade.— S\Mi)titn  is  partly 
subject  to  native  sovereigns  and  partly  under  the  sway  and  infltience 
of  the  Dutch.  The  independent  states  lie  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
along  the  Straits  of  Durian  and  Malacca,  from  2**  &  lat  to  the  moEt 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  extend  along  the  south- western 
coast  as  far  as  2*'  N.  lat.  The  remainder  of  the  south-western  coast, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  mountain  region,  and  the  north-eastern 
coast  as  far  north  as  1^  80'  S.  lat.,  is  either  Immediately  subject  to 
the  Dutch  or  governed  by  princes  dependent  on  them.  The  inde- 
pendent states  are  Atcheen  [Atchekk],  Siack,  Indragiri,  and  lambie 
on  the  coast,  and  that  of  the  Battas  in  the  interior. 

1.  The  countries  south  of  Diamond  Point  were  formerly  subject 
to  the  sulian  of  Atcheen,  but  are  now  governed  by  their  own 
independent  rajas,  or  sultans  as  they  are  called.  On  the  coast  along 
this  district  are  the  ports  of  Xiangkat,  Balu  China,  D<lli,  Sardang, 
Batu-Bhara,  and  Assanan.  The  sultans  of  the  four  last  places  are 
nominally  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siack.  It  appears  that  the 
authority  of  these  petty  princes  does  not  extend  far  from  the  sea,  as 
the  inland  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Battas,  who  however  send  the 
greater  part  of  their  produce  to  these  ports  in  exchange  for  foreign 
goods.  The  commerce  of  this  coast  with  Penang  is  very  active, 
especially  that  of  Balu  China  and  Delli.  These  two  places  are  only 
a  few  miles  from  each  other,  and  each  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  brigs  to  the  town,  and  for  lai^e  boats  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  advantages  of  this  easy 
navigation  have  attracted  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  of  the 
Battas  to  these  two  harbours.  Traders  from  the  interior  (as  Alias 
and  Qacoa)  and  even  from  the  banks  of  the  Sinkel  Kiver  and  other 
places  near  the  south-west  coast,  come  over  with  various  articles  and 
carry  back  manufactured  commodities.  Batu-Bhara  is  the  largest  and 
most  populous  place  on  the  north-east  coast.  The  surrounding 
country  produces  only  rattans,  sal^fisb,  horses,  and  slaves,  as  articles 
of  export  But  Batu-Bhara  is  a  free  port,  and  mostly  inhabited  by 
merchants  and  shipowners.  It  is  stated  that  600  large  trading  boats 
belong  to  this  port.  These  vessels  are  the  carriers  of  this  coast. 
They  go  in  great  numbers  to  Sardang,  Delli,  Batu-China,  Langkat^ 
and  oUier  pepper  ports,  and  to  Assahan,  whence  they  bring  large 
quantities  of  produce  to  Penang.  Batu-Bhara  is  also  a'manufactur- 
ing  place :  large  quantities  of  fine  silk-cloth  are  made  here,  which 
is  in  great  esteem  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  largely 
exported.  The  last  place  on  this  coast  is  Assahan,  which  has  k 
considerable  amount  of  commerce.    [Assahan.] 

2.  Siack  is  the  largest  state  on  the  north-east  coast,  extendin)^  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Assahan  (8"  N.  lat)  to  the  river  Kampar  (0*),  and 
bounded  S.  by  Indragiri,  W.  by  Menangcabau,  and  N.  by  the  Battas 
and  Assuhan.  It  is  considered  to  ext^d  even  to  4"*  K  lat.,  but  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  between  Assahan  and  Delli  are  only  nominally 
dependent  on  it,  and  even  those  south  of  3"  N.  lat  are  frequently  at 
war  with  the  king.  The  trading-places  within  this  large  tract  are, 
from  north  to  south,  Bila,  Panai;  Tana-Putch,  Kubu,  and  Rakan,  on 
the  Rakan  Biver;  Bukit-Batu  on  Brewer's  Strait,  Slack  on  Siack 
Riyer,  and  Pulo-Lawang  on  the  Kampar  River.  The  town  of  Siack 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about 
65  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  sends  many  vessels  to  Malacca  and 
Singapore  with  rattans,  dammar,  gambler,  dye-wood,  ebony,  agila- 
wood,  wax,  iyory,  silk^  cloth,  coffee,  camphor,  salt-flsh,  fish-roesi,  and 


gold.  The  imports  include  salt,  opium,  ootton-oloth  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  which  is  called  coast  cloth,  chintzes  from  Surat 
and  Europe,  white  cloth  from  Europe,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  silk-stuffs, 
gum-lac,  iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  tubs,  Java  tobacco,  precious  stones 
from  Ceylon,  gunpowder,  and  tin.  Pulodel-Lawang  and  other  places 
on  the  Kampar  River  export  a  good  deal  of  coffee  to  Singapore. 
The  islands  which  lie  on  the  east  of  Brewer's  Strait  belong  to  Siack. 
The  largest  of  them,  Rankan,  is  low  and  marshy :  it  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  raw  sago,  which  is  imported  into  Malacca  and  Singapore 
tor  the  manufacture  of  pearl-sago. 

8.  Indragiri  is  a  kingdom  of  small  extent,  comprehending  only  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  that  name,  but  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  region,  where  it  borders  on  Menangcabau. 
It  exports  considerable  quantities  of  rice  to  Singapore.  Opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  the  island  of  Lingin,  and  from  that  island 
northward  to  the  capes  of  Burns  and  Romania  and  the  port  of  Singa- 
pore, the  sea  is  literally  strewed  with  islands  and  innumerable  rocks. 
Such  a  sea  is  favourable  to  piracy;  and  as  this  extremity  of  the 
China  Sea  is  much  navigated,  partly  on  account  of  the  rich  countries 
in  its  yicinity  (Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra),  and  partly  as  being  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  commerce  between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  the 
pirate  nation  of  the  Illanos  or  Lanus,  whose  original  country  is  the 
Uland  of  Magindanao  [Philippines,  vol.  iv.,  col.  165],  have  pushed 
their  settlements,  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, as  far  as  the  shores  of  Indragiri.  This  is  the  most  western 
settlement  of  these  pirates. 

4,  lamhitvs  the  most  southern  of  the  independent  states  of  Sumatra. 
The  boundary-line  between  it  and  the  Dutch  kingdom  of  ^aleinbang 
begins  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  near  2"  S.  lat,  and  extends  south-west 
to  the  mountain  region,  where  it  terminates  near  8*  S.  lat  The 
present  capital,  Tanapileh  (Chosen  Land),  is  situated  a  day's  voyage 
above  Old  lambie,  which  is  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  produce  of 
the  country  is  dragon's-blood,  gambler,  benzoin,  and  a  variety  of 
rattans,  with  some  gold-dust 

6.  The  country  of  the  Battas  is  separately  described.  [Battas,  yoL 
1.,  col.  930.] 

The  Dutch  possessions  extend  perhaps  over  half  the  area  of  the 
island.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plain  is  subject  to  them  as  far 
north  as  a  line  which  begins  near  the  mountains  in  the  yicinity  of 
8"  S.  lat,  and  on  the  shores  of  tho  China  Sea  terminates  near  2°  S.  lat 
The  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  redon  south  of  2*  N.  lat,  though 
governed  by  their  own  chieia,  acknowledges  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Dutch  government.  The  Dutch  government  have  five  regencies, 
or  governments — Palembang,  Lampong,  Bencoolen,  Padang,  and  Ayer 
Banghis.  The  first  two  are  placed  under  the  governor-general  of  Java, 
and  the  threj  last-mentioned  regencies  constitute  the  government  of 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.    Bencoolen  is  separately  noticed.    [Ben- 

COOLEN.] 

The  Regency  of  Palembang  comprehends  the  kingdom  of  thai 
name,  and  though  the  king  keeps  his  title,  the  country  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  Dutch  regent,  but  the  power  of  the  regent  is 
very  much  circumscribed  by  that  of  the  native  chiefs.  This  exten- 
sive country  is  thinly  inhabited.  The  town  of  Palembang  however 
contains  25,000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  of  wood  or  bamboo, 
except  the  palace  of  the  sultan  and  the  principal  mosque,  which  are 
of  stone,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Though  this  place  is  about 
70  miles  ft*om  the  mouth  of  tho  river,  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce,  as  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

The  Regency  of  Lampong  comprehends  that  portion  of  the  plain 
which  lies  south  of  the  river  Masusi,  and  that  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain region  which  surrounds  the  bays  of  Lampong  and  Samangkik 
It  terminates  on  the  west  near  Flat  Point  The  level  part  of  the 
country  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  exports  to  Bativia  only  rice, 
pepper,  and  a  little  cotton.  The  only  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  ana 
the  place  where  the  regent  resides,  is  Mangala,  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Tulan  Booang. 

The  Regency  of  Padang  comprehends  the  mountain  r^ion  and  the 
west  coast  between  1"  55'  S.  lat,  and  the  equator.  It  therefore 
incloses  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Menangcabau,  whose  population 
Raffles  estimated  at  more  than  a  million.  In  this  regency  there  are 
numerous  mines  of  gold,  of  which  those  situated  in  the  district  of 
Tiga  Blas-Kotta  are  considered  as  very  rich,  more  especially  those  of 
Songui  Pago  and  Si-Payong.  They  lie  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
Padang.  The  town  of  Padang,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  regent  of  Padang,  is  a  small  but 
well-built  place.    Ayer  Adji  is  a  small  port 

The  Regency  of  Ayer  Banghis  comprehends  the  mountain  region 
and  the  west  coast  between  the  equator  and  2°  N.  lat  Along  the 
coast  it  extends  somewhat  farther  north.  In  the  southern  districts  of 
the  mountain  region  there  are  several  gold-mines,  especially  in  those 
called  Rawer,  or  Ran,  and  Mandilling.  The  two  best  harbours  of 
Sumatra,  the  bays  of  Ayer  Banghis  and  Tapanooly,  are  within  these 
territories,  and  there  is  a  good  barbour  also  at  NataL  Ayer  Banghis 
is  the  seat  of  the  resident  Natal  is  rather  a  populous  trading  town. 
On  the  Bay  of  Tapanooly  are  a  few  European  commercial  settle- 
ments. 

Marwfactwrei, — Nothing  perhaps  shows  more  clearly  the  advanced 
state  of  dvilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  than  their  manu* 
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fkcturing  induBtiy.  The  most  importaDt  xnaDufactures  are  those  of 
iron  and  Bteel,  which  are  carried  to  a  coDsiderable  deg^ree  of  perfection 
in  Menangcabau,  where  iron  has  been  worked  from  time  immemorial. 
The  kris  (dagger)  blades  made  here  are  famous  all  over  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Common  implements  of  agriculture  and  several  kinds 
of  tools  are  made.  Large  quantities  of  fine  silk-cloth  are  made  at 
Batu-Bhara.  Silk-doth  is  xnade  at  Atcheen.  Earthenware  is  made 
on  an  extensive  scale  at  several  places,  especially  at  Menangcabau, 
whence  Padang  and  Bencoolen  are  supplied  with  this  article.  The 
beautiful  gold  and  silver  fiUagree-work  made  in  this  island  has  long 
been  admired,  though  it  is  executed  with  very  coarse  and  imperfect 
tools. 

Hutory, — Marco  Polo  calls  Sumatra  Java  Minor.  The  name  of 
Sumatra  occurs  first  in  the  travels  of  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who  visited  it 
before  1449.  The  Malay  name  of  the  island  ia  Pulo  Percha.  The 
Portuguese  navigators  reached  the  coast  of  Pedir  in  1509,  under  Diego 
Lopes  Sigueira.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Menangcabau,  which,  according  to  the  Malay  history,  extended  over 
the  whole  island,  had  already  been  dismembered ;  but  Atcheen  was 
then  governed  by  a  powerful  xing,  who  prevented  the  Portuguese  from 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  island,  and  even  tried  to  expel  them  from  the 
town  of  Malacca.  Li  1575  a  fleet  of  the  Atcheenese  destroyed  the 
shipping  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  harbour  of  that  town ;  and  in  1582 
another  fleet  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  town  itself,  though  with- 
out success.  From  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen  began  to  be  dis* 
traoted  by  internal  wars,  and  continual  discord  between  Uie  sovereigns 
and  the  hereditary  chiefs,  and  fell  by  degrees  into  insignificance. 
The  Dutch  appeared  flrst  on  the  north  coast  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  and  the  English  early  in  the  17th.  The  pepper^trade 
was  the  great  object  of  these  two  nations;  the  Dutch  formed  a  settle- 
ment at  Padang  in  1649  or  shortly  before,  and  the  English  at  Ben- 
coolen in  1685.  The  Dutch  also  got  a  firm  footing  in  Uie  southern 
districts  of  the  island.  As  allies  of  the  sultan  of  Bcuatam,  they  erected 
a  factory  on  the  river  Tulan  Booang,  in  the  oountry  of  the  Lampongs ; 
and  in  1664  extorted  permission  from  the  king  of  Palemlnmg  to 
establish  one  in  the  capital  of  that  country.  In  1811  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions, together  with  the  island  of  Java,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1816,  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the 
Indian  Archipelago  were  restored  to  them.  In  1824  the  Dutch  found 
it  expedient  to  give  up  to  the  English  the  town  of  Malacca  and  some 
settlements  in  Hindustan  in  exchange  for  the  British  settlements  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  A  further  accession  of  territory  to  the 
.  Dutch  possessions  took  place  in  1885,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with 
the  Padries,  a  religious  sect  which  began  to  appear  in  the  country  of 
Menangcabau  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  This  sect  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  the  practices  of  gambling,  smoking  opium,  and 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  on  account  of  their  effects,  as  they  often 
led  to  the  commission  of  murders,  thefts,  robbery,  fraud,  and  tended 
to  produce  a  depraved  state  of  society.  For  about  15  or  16  years  this 
doctrine  was  propagated  only  by  conviction  and  persuasion,  and  the 
leader  of  the  sect  acquired  many  adherents ;  but  about  1815  or  1816 
a  society  was  formed  among  the  principal  adherents  of  this  new 
doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  inhabitants  to  con- 
form. The  wars  which  arose  devastated  for  many  yeora  the  countiy 
of  Menangcabau  and  some  adjacent  districts.  Some  of  the  small 
chieftains  who  inhabit  the  oountry  between  Padang  and  Menangcabau 
applied  to  the  Dutch  for  protection,  and  the  Dutch  government  took 
up  their  cause.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  country  of  Menang- 
cabau is  now  included  in  the  Dutch  possessions. 

(Marsden ;  Crawfurd ;  Heyne ;  Anderson,  AccowU  of  a  Miuion  to 
the  Satt  Coast  of  Sumatra ;  Lady  RafiSes,  Memoin  of  the  lAft  and 
FMie  Services  of  the  laie  Sir  T,  S,  Baffies,  &c. ;  Moor,  Notices  on  ike 
Indian  Archipelago,  Singap.,  1837;  Anderson,  Achem  and  the  Porte 
on  the  North  and  Eatt  Coasts  of  Sumatra.) 

SQMBAWA,  or  SURUBAWA.    [Sunda  Islakds.1 

SUMMERHILL.    [MEAia] 

SUMY.    [Chabkoff.] 

SUNDA  ISLANDS  is  a  term  formerly  used  to  designate  the  islands 
which  inclose  the  Java  Sea  (which  is  also  called  the  Sunda  Sea,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  Sunda  Strait  between  Java  and 
Sumatra),  namely,  Javs,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes.  These  four 
islands  are  still  sotnetimes  called  the  QreaUr  Sunda  Islands,  The 
chain  of  islands  which  extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  to 
the  ooast  of  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  are  collectively  named  the  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands;  so  that  under  the  term  Sunda  I^ands  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  is  comprehended,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Moluccas,  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  and  the  Philippines.  The  Ghreater 
Sunda  Islands  and  their  dependencies  are  noticed  under  separate 
heads.  [Borkbo;  Cilebbs;  Java;  Sumatba;  Baitoa;  Bilutok: 
Maduba.] 

The  Zesser  Sunda  Islands  are  situated  between  5°  and  11^  S.  lat, 
114"  and  185''  E.  long.  These  isknds  wera  first  visited  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  formed  small  settlements  on  some  of  them.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company  afterwards  occupied  them,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  ciove'  and  nutmeg-trees,  and  thus  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
monopoly  in  the  spice  trade.  The  company  accordingly  prevented 
other  Europeans  from  approaching  these  islands,  and  withheld  all 
information  respecting  them;  and  it  i?  only  within  the  present  ceutary. 


since  the  dissolution  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  that  Europeans 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  them. 

The  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  consist  of  four  large  groups,  which  from 
west  to  east  are  called  the  Timor  Islands,  the  Serawatte  Islands,  the 
Tenimber  group,  and  the  Aroo  Islands.  The  term  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands  is  frequently  applied  to  the  Timor  Islands  alone. 

The  Timor  Oroup,  so  called  from  the  largest  of  the  islands,  extends 
from  114°  to  127"  30'  K  long.,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of 
the  islands  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  whole  chain.  Between  114° 
and  119**  E.  long,  it  consists  of  three  large  islands,  Bally,  or  Bali, 
Lombok,  and  Sumbawa,  which  lie  west  and  east  of  one  another.  But 
between  119*  and  127°  K  long,  the  islands  constitute  a  double  row, 
of  which  the  northern,  lying  between  8°  and  9°  S.  lat.,  comprehends 
Comodo,  Floris,  Solor,  Sebrao,  Lomblen,  Pautar,  Ombay,  and  Wetter. 
The  southern  row  forms  a  curve  towards  the  south,  advances  nearly 
to  11°  S.  lat,  and  consists  of  the  islands  of  Sumba,  or  Sandal- 
wood, Savu,  Rotti,  Simao,  and  Timor.  The  straits  which  separate 
these  islands  from  one  another  are  often  navigated  by  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  China,  when  they  reach  these  seas  in  seasons  during  which 
the  navigation  through  Sunda  Strait  is  either  dangerous  or  tedious. 

The  island  ot  Sumbavfo,  or  Survhawa,  extends  from  west  to  east 
about  180  miles,  its  width  varies  between  50  and  20  miles;  two 
large  bays,  Sallee  and  Bima  bays,  enter  deeply  into  the  island  from 
the  nortL  The  average  width  may  be  40  miles,  which  gives  an  area 
of  7200  miles.  -  Along  the  southern  shores  of  this  large  island  extends 
a  mountain  range,  which  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Alias 
(which  separates  Sumbawa  from  Lombok),  and  terminates  on  those 
of  Sapv  Straitb  About  the  middle  of  this  chain,  and  opposite  the  Bay 
of  Sallee,  which  cuts  it  nearly  in  two,  is  a  deep  depression  in  the 
range,  which  is  not  much  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  covered  with  thick 
forests.  The  shores  of  this  mountain  tract  are  high  and  steep.  The 
remainder  of  the  island  is  generally  hilly,  but  a  few  of  the  elevations 
rise  oonsiderably  above  the  rest.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is 
Tumbora  Peak,  a  volcano,  whose  eruption  in  1815  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  on  record.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  between  6000  and 
9000  feet^  The  low  and  level  tracts  occupy  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  island,  and  they  generally  occur  at  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  bays  along  the  northern  coast,  and  along  the  Strait  of 
Sapy.  The  Strait  of  Alias  presents  a  high  and  rocky  coast,  which 
however  towards  the  north  is  lined  by  many  low  rocky  islands.  In 
soil  this  island  seems  to  be  much  inferior  to  Lombok  or  Bali,  but  it 
does  not  differ  in  v^etable  productions,  except  that  in  the  forests, 
which  cover  a  considerable  part  of  its  surface,  there  is  a  great  number 
of  teak-trees.  The  animals  are  also  the  same  as  in  Bali,  but  buffidoes 
are  far  more  numerous.  The  horses,  or  rather  ponies,  of  this  island, 
especially  those  of  Bima,  are  the  finest  breed  in  the  whole  archipelago, 
and  are  extensively  exported.  Gold  is  collected  in  some  of  the  small 
rivers.  Pearls  are  found  in  Sallee  Bay.  Some  intercourse  exists 
between  Bima  and  Java,  and  trading  boats  from  Coram  and  Celebes 
visit  the  port  of  Sumbawa.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  places  from 
which  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exported. 

To  the  east  of  Sumbawa  is  the  Strait  of  Sapy,  which  on  the  other 
side  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Comoda  The  northern  part  of  it  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  the  island  of  Qilibanta,  whidi  is  of  con* 
siderable  size,  and  has  a  peak  near  the  centre.  Near  the  northern 
entrance  of  Sapy  Strait  is  the  island  of  Qoonong  Apee,  which  is  very 
high,  and  formed  of  a  large  mountain  with  tieo  summits,  of  which  the 
south-eastern  is  called  the  Lawa  Peak,  and  is  a  volcano.  The  island 
of  Comodo  consists  of  a  high  rocky  mass  covered  with  wood.  On  the 
east  of  it  is  the  Strait  of  Mangerye,  which  is  studded  with  numerous 
rocky  islands. 

East  of  this  strait  is  the  island  of  Floris,  or  End^,  which  is  about 
200  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  35  miles  broad.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  particularly  on  the  south  side,  where  there  are  several 
high  volcanoes.  The  principal  town,  End^,  on  the  south  coast  has  an 
excellent  harbour.  Larantuka,  on  the  east  coast,  is  held  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  have  converted  many  of  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  population  of  the  south  coast  are  called  Rakka,  and  are  said  to  be 
much  addicted  to  cannibalism.  [Flobjb.]  The  Dutch  protection  does 
not  extend  east  of  Floris ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  the 
islands  eastward  of  it  are  said  to  practise  piracy.  North  of  Floris, 
in  128°  R  long.,  is  Comba  island,  of  conical  shape  and  an  active 
volcano* 

East  of  the  Strait  of  Floris  are  five  islands  of  considerable  extent : 
Sebrao,  or  Sabrao,  and  Solor,  already  mentioned;  and  Lomblen, 
Ptotar,  and  Ombay,  each  comprehending  an  area  of  from  300  to  400 
square  miles.  All  of  these  are  very  high  and  bold,  especially  the 
three  last  mentioned.  A  peak  on  Lomblen  is  visible  at  tiie  distance 
of  50  miles.  On  Pantar  are  three  summits,  the  highest  of  which  is 
an  active  volcano.  The  inhabitants  of  Sebrao  are  Christians,  and 
connected  with  Larantuka.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  is  called 
Adinara,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  island  itself.  Solor  is 
dependent  on  the  Dutch  of  Coopang^  and  sends  to  that  place  laxige 
quantities  of  wax  and  fish-oil  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are 
Mohammedans.  The  inhabitants  of  Lomblen,  Pantar,  and  Ombay 
are  numerous,  and  mostly  if  not  entirely  belong  to  the  Haraforas  race : 
they  avoid  communication  with  foreigners.  These  islands  are  very 
rarelti  visited  by  Europeans,  and  not  £equently  by  Bugis,  who  obtain 
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from  ihem  large  quaoittiM  of  WML  The  sfcraita  that  divide  ihe  kkndi 
are  said  to  be  nnrnfeu 

Sandalwood  idand,  the  nattve  namee  for  which  are  Jhdana  and 
Sumba,  lies  aonth  of  the  Stnit  of  Sapy  and  of  the  islaiid  of  Florae.  It 
extends  from  north-west  to  south-east  abont  100  miles^  with  an  average 
width  of  50  miles.  This  island  forma  a  tablorland  of  oonsiderable  ele- 
-vation,  most  parts  of  the  soathem  coast  of  which  are  TiaiUe  at  tiie 
distance  of  SO  miles.  Its  sorfaoe  however  is  only  nndulating,  except 
towards  the  west»  where  there  is  a  peak,  which  can  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  OO^nllea  The  inhabitants  are  Hamforas.  The  Dutch  had 
Bucoeeded  in  forming  a  commercial  establishment  there :  they  were 
however  expelled,  because  they  out  down  some  sandal-wood  trees^  as 
the  inhabitanta  have  the  belief  that  for  eveiy  tree  of  this  kind  which  is 
cut  down  one  of  the  natives  loses  his  life.  The  Bogis  of  End^  in 
Flores  obtain  from  the  iriand  lai^pe  quantities  of  bees'-wax  and  birds'- 
nests.  The  coast  is  generally  steep  and  without  soundings.  Anchor- 
age is  found  only  on  the  north-east  coast  in  Padewahv,  or  Baring^s  Bay. 

Between  Sandalwood  and  Timor  are  the  islands  of  Stfwu  and  B;otti. 
8awt  is  about  20  milea  long,  and  on  an  average  10  miles  wide.  It  is 
hilly  throughout,  and  has  a  stony  soil,  but  in  good  seasons  it  is  toler- 
ably fertila  ^  The  supply  of  water  is  very  scanty.  The  cultivation  of 
the  ground  is  much  neglected :  it  produces  only  small  quantities  of 
maiM,  mUlet,  kaohang,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  sufficient  cotton  for 
home  consumption.  In  dry  seasons,  when  the  crops  fiaU,  the  inhabit- 
ants derive  subsistence  fit>m  the  sugar  of  the  lontar*trees^  which  they 
barter  with  the  Buguk  The  domestio  animala  are  those  of  the  other 
islands.  The  wild  animals  are  hogs  and  deer.  The  inhabitants  have 
friaaled  hair,  and  resemble  thoee  of  Timor. 

JtotH  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  00  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  20  milea.  The  sorfisoe  is  a  suooession  of  low  hiUs 
and  narrow  valleys;  the  soil  is  very  stony  but  productive.  The  rivers 
are  few  and  small.  Rice  in  small  quantity,  with  maiae^  millet,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  kaohang  are  cultivated,  but  the  crops  are  only  equal  to 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitanta.  In  dry  seasons  they  depend  on 
the  sugar  of  the  lontar-trees.  Cotton  is  grown.  The  horses,  or  rather 
ponies,  axe  better  than  those  of  Timor,  but  not  equal  to  those  of 
Sumbawa.  The  population  is  stated  to  exoeed  50,000.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  resemble  the  Hindoos,  have  long  lank  hair,  whilst  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands  have  frizzled  hair. 
They  are  governed  by  ohiefr,  who  aoknowledge  the  aupremaey  of  ^ 
Dutch.  Some  of  the  chiefs  profess  Christianity,  but  tne  majority  are 
psgans.  The  exports  consist  of  palm  sugar,  horses  and  buffiidoes, 
and  bees*-wax.  The  imports  are  cotton,  muaketa  and  ammunition, 
and  manufactured  goods. 

The  island  of  Timor  is  the  largest  of  the  Leaser  Sunda  Tslands,  being 
800  miles  long  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  on  an  average  45 
miles  wide.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
island,  and  some  of  the  summits  attain  such  an  elevation  thatFUnders 
compares  them  with  the  mountains  of  TenerifTe.  Thoni^  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  succession  of  narrow  vaUeys^  and  hills 
or  mountains  with  steep  sides,  there  are  a  few  large  plains,  of  which 
one  of  the  largest  is  at  the  bottom  of  Coopeng  Bay,  whidi  ia  more 
than  ten  miles  square.  All  the  riTers  are  small,  and  descend  so  rapid 
a  declivity,  that  none  of  them  is  navigable  beyond  the  tidid  pomt 
The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  rice,  maiie^  millet^  pulse^ 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Maize  is  the  principal  artide  of  food ; 
and  next  to  it  the  sugar  of  the  lontar-palm.  In  some  parta  of  the 
island  a  species  of  ssgo-palm  is  found,  and  used  as  food.  Small 
quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  raised,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
augar.  Oranges,  jack-fruit,  fta,  abound.  The  domestio  animala  are 
horses,  buffidoes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  eats.  The  wild  animals  are 
buffidoes,  deer,  hogs,  a  species  of  large  wild-cat,  and  monkeys.  Qold 
18  found  in  several  of  the  rivers.  Native  copper  also  is  said  to  abound 
in  the  Philaran  Mountains,  which  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
north-west  side  of  the  island.  The  nativee  are  of  a  very  dark  odour, 
with  frizzled  bushy  hair.  They  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  rather 
alight  in  figura  The  chiefs  in  the  southern  coast  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Duteh.  The  eastern  part  of  the  north  oooat,  as  far 
weet  as  Batoo-Ged^,  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese. 

Coopang  is  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
is  a  luge  bay,  about  12  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  upwarda  of  20 
miles  deepw  It  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Semao  on  the  south-west 
and  a  projecting  point  of  Timor  on  the  north,  and  haa  excellent 
aochorage.  Fort  Otmoordia,  the  prindpal  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  on  the  souUi  side  of  the  bay.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  con- 
siderable, and  is  seid  to  amount  annually  to  rather  more  than 
1,200,000  Spamsh  doUaza.  The  prindpal  artides  of  export  are  wax, 
snndal-wood,  earth-oil,  and  cattle.  The  imports  are  cotton-doth, 
chintzes  and  handkerchiefs,  China  silks,  China  ware,  China  umbrellas, 
muskets,  gunpowder,  iron,  coarse  British  cutlery,  and  lead.  The 
Chinese  and  the  Bogis  vint  this  place. 

The  Portuguese  have  three  settlements  on  the  northern  ooast^ 
Batoo-Ged^,  Dilli,  and  Manatatoa  Dilli  is  the  prindpal  settlement. 
The  harbour  is  open  to  all  northerly  winds,  but  ia  defended  from  the 
swell  of  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  extends  across  it,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  passage  at  the  north-west  end,  by  which  lai|[e  ships 
enter  the  harbour.  The  town  is  rather  populous,  but  meanly  built^ 
and  the  small  houses  of  which  it  consists  are  acattered  over  a  large 
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traot  The  oommscoe  of  tins  place  seems  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Coopaag.  The  prindpal  articles  of  export  are  slaves,  wax,  sandal- 
wood, benzoin,  and  ambergris,  most  of  winch  are  exported  to  Macao, 
except  the  slaves,  which  go  to  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
especially  to  Cdebes.  The  imports  are  the  same  as  at  Coopang,  with 
rather  a  greater  proportion  of  Chinese  goods. 

To  the  north  of  Timor  is  the  island  of  Wetter,  or  WeUa,  as  it  n 
written  in  Keppd's  '  Indian  Archipelago.'  This  island  is  about  65 
miles  long  and  20  wide.  It  is  a  high  rocky  mass,  but  much  leaa 
devated  than  Timor.  The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  small  establish- 
ment on  the  south  coasi  The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Haraforas, 
but  on  the  coast  there  are  some  Malay  settlers.  Between  Wetta  and 
Timor  are  two  small  islsads,  Babi  and  Cambing. 

The  SerawatU  group,  dtuated  between  9"*  and  6*  B.  lat,  127''  and 
181"  E.  long:,  consirts  of  two  rows  of  islands^  which  extend  between 
Timor  and  Wetter  on  the  west  and  Timorlaut  on  the  east  The 
southern  series  consists,  beddes  several  smaUer  islands,  of  which  the 
greater  number  are  uninhabited,  of  seven  islands,  which,  from  west  to 
east^  are  Kisser,  Lettu,  Moa,  Lakor,  Locan,  Sermatte  or  Serawatti,  and 
BaberBab^ 

JTttMr  is  about  18  milea  in  drcumference,  and  the  surface  is  hill/. 
In  the  vaU^s,  whioh  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  on  the  udes  of  many  of 
the  hilli^  rice  is  grown,  with  the  sugar^uine,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  many  oulinary  vegetables,  scarcely  an  available 
apot  being  left  uncultivated.  It  contains  between  7000  and  8000 
inhabitants,  somo  of  whom  are  descended  from  the  Dutch.  Two 
dialecta  are  apoken,  whioh  differ  much.  The  natives  are  of  middUe 
size,  generally  well  made,  in  colour  dark  brown,  hair  straight  or 
sUghtly  onried.  This  island  is  well  provided  with  buffaloes,  cattle^ 
pigs,  sheep,  and  fowla.  The  island  ia  the  resort  of  traders  from 
Celebes^  Amboyna,  and  Banda,  and  therefore  an  emporium  for  foreign 
goods,  to  obtain  which  it  is  vidted  by  the  natives  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward.  The  coast  of  the  idand  is  steep  and  rooky,  but  there  are 
many  amall  inleta  for  boats. 

ZeCta,  which  Ilea  farther  east^  and  is  larger  than  Kisser,  is  surrounded 
bjr  rsefs  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  interior  is  monn- 
taittona,  but  surrounded  by  a  lower  tract,  whidi  at  a  diort  distance 
fh>m  the  shores  rises  into  hills,  on  which  the  villages  are  hvalt.  Its 
produetioos  axe  dmilar  to  thoee  of  Kisser.  Moa  is  perhaps  twice  aa 
large  aa  Kisser.  It  has  good  anchorage  on  the  east  dde.  The  surface 
is  levd,  except  that  there  is  a  high  mountain,  called  Karbsn,  at  its 
north-eastern  end.  This  peak  resembles  that  of  TenerifTe,  but  is  not 
so  hig^  The  greatest  part  of  the  idand  is  used  as  pasture  for 
buffdoe%  cattle^  eheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  Lakor  consists  of  cord  rocks, 
ia  low  and  level,  and  only  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It 
oontaina  no  lai^  trees,  except  ooooa-nut  palms,  and  nearly  the  whole 
idand  ii  covered  with  low  bushes.  There  is  no  fresh- water;  the 
inhabitants  use  rain-water,  which  is  collected  in  tanks.  Small 
quantities  of  maize,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown.  Many  hogs 
and  sheep  are  kept,  and  also  a  few  buffaloesi  ^xxm  is  surrounded 
bry  sttbmarme  reef^  on  which  there  are  severd  small  islanda  It  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  mountain,  and  is  inhabited  only  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  the  mountain,  where  there  are  extendve  plantations 
of  oocoa-nut  and  aago-trees.  Goats  and  hogs  are  plentiful.  But  the 
moat  important  productiona  are  trepang  and  tortoise-ehella  Serch 
watUf  or  SemuKUt,  is  not  vidted  by  Boropeans,  because  no  andiorage 
ia  found  near  it.  It  oonaiats  of  a  mass  of  rooks,  running  east  and 
west,  and  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea.  It  producee  rice,  maize, 
yama,  Aa,  whion,  with  some  domestio  animals,  are  brought  to  Locan 
for  ooarae  doth  and  a  few  other  articlesi  The  most  eastern  of  the 
Boutheni  row  of  the  Serawatti  Ulanda  is  Bahber,  or  Babd.  It  ia 
nearly  80  milea  long,  with  an  average  widtii  of  10  milea  The  surface 
ia  mountainous.  It  haa  good  andiorage  at  the  western  extremity, 
near  the  village  of  Tepa.  All  the  villages  are  in  the  weat  and  south- 
east districts.  The  artides  of  cultivation  are  mdze^  yams,  and  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  domestio  animals  found  in  the  other  islands  are  plentiful 
here ;  there  are  also  wild  hogs  and  goats,  and  many  kinds  of  birds. 

The  northern  series  of  the  Serawatti  Islsnds  contains,  besides  a 
fSsw  smaller  islands,  four  larger  ones,  Roma,  Damm%  Nila,  and  Seroa. 
The  three  last  mentioned  contain  active  volcanoes,  which  constitute 
the  connecting  Unk  between  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sunda  Islands  and 
those  of  the  Malaccas.  Jtoma  ia  about  24  milea  in  drcumference,  and 
haa  an  anchorage  aa  the  south  and  another  on  the  north-west  coast. 
The  aur&ce  ia  a  sucoesdon  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  island  is  covered 
with  trees^  except  on  the  south  ooast^  which  done  is  inhabited  and 
cultivated.  The  inhd>itants  have  made  some  progress  in  d^lisation. 
The  artides  of  en>ort  are  wax,  aandd^wood,  edible  birds'-nests,  and 
great  quantitiea  oi  tortoise-dieU.  Dooima  is  mouutaanoui^  but  not 
very  high,  except  the  Peak  of  Damma,  near  the  north-east  coast^ 
which  always  emits  smoke :  at  its  base  there  are  hot-springs.  It  ia 
not  very  fcotUe,  and  the  inhabitanta  live  mainly  on  the  produce  of 
thdr  ooooa-nut  and  sago  plantations,  cultivating  only  a  little  maize; 
yams,  and  sweet  potatoea.  Gkune,  wild  hogs,  and  many  kinda  of 
birds  are  very  abundant.  NUa  n  a  round  mass  of  rocks  rising  with' 
a  steep  ascent  from  a  deep  sea.  There  is  a  volcano  on  the  east  dde,* 
and  on  the  north  dde  an  andiorage  for  small  veaaels.  Its  productions 
for  export  are  hogs,  fowls,  and  oocoa-nuts,  which  are  brought  to 
Banda  by  the  iduideca  themsdves.    Siroa,  or  Sorra,  is  likewise  a 
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fluff  of  voloanio  zoofai:  In  1698  there  was  ft  terrible  eniptioD,  ia 
wliioh  a  pari  of  tbe  motmtain  labeided,  end  a  lake  waa  formed  filled 
with  bmning  matter.  The  population  ia  amalL  Among  the  iohabit- 
anta  of  theae  lalanda  are  serend  conyerte  to  Christianity. 

The  Tenimber  Idandi are  ritoated between  e""  SO^  and  8"  20^  aiat, 
181^  and  182**  20'  E.  long.,  and  oonaiBt  of  one  lam  island,  Timorlauty 
ami  three  of  modecate  eiae^  Cerra,  Larrat,  and  Vordate^  and  a  great 
itnmber  of  smaller  islands.  The  ohann^  between  these  islands  con- 
tain many  trepang-bai^  TimotioMt  estenda  neariy  ^0  miles  from 
aouth  to  norui,  and  is  40  milea  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The 
8ur£ftce  is  rather  nndulatiog  than  hilly,  and  it  ia  surroonded  either  j 
by  ree£i  or  by  mud-banks,  which  ext^id  to  a  ooosiderable  distance  ' 
from  the  shores.  The  natives  are  vezy  inhospitable  to  strangers. 
Cerra,  which  lies  west  of  Timorlaut^  is  very  populous.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  the  traders  of  this  group  of  islands,  and  export  their  cattle 
and  other  domestio  animals^  and  alM>  tortoise-shell  and  trepang  to 
BandflL  LarrtUf  a  considerable  island,  to  the  north  of  Timoriaut, 
resembles  it  in  surface.  Vordate,  north-east  of  Lsnat,  contains  lofty 
hills,  and  ia  described  aa  yeiy  fertile^  and  rich  in  all  tiie  prodncts  of 
these  islands^  except  cattle.  It  is  very  populous.  Sago-txeea  and 
oocoa-nut  trees  are  abundant^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Tenimber  IsUnds,  likn  the  inhabitants  of 
Botti,  might  be  taken  for  Europeans,  if  their  complexion  was  lighter. 
Their  dwelliogs  are  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  from  12  to  16  feet  wide, 
and  divided  into  several  rooms.  They  have  vessels,  about  50  feet  long 
and  from  10  to  12  feet  wide,  which  are  constructed  with  great  skill, 
though  without  any  iron.  They  pay  also  great  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground. 

The  moat  eastern  group  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  are  the  Arroo 
Idandi,  which  consist  of  one  large  island,  called  Kcbrore  (70  miles  long 
and  about  80  milea  wide  on  an  average),  and  two  other  coxuiderable 
islands,  ^Vonna  and  MyhoTf  which  lie  west  of  Kobrore,  and  axe  divided 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  To  the  north  of  Kobrore  and  Mykor  are 
eight  or  ten  islands  of  moderate  siae,  of  which  Wavumgr^  Wokam,  and 
WadyUr  are  the  moat  remarkable.  All  these  islands  are  moderately 
elevated,  and  they  have  a  slightly  undulating  surface.  The  diannels 
which  divide  them  from  one  another  are  narrow,  and  tiie  tides  in  them 
are  very  irragular.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  the  planting  of  sago'trees 
and  the  raising  of  yams.  Bice  is  imported  from  fisndiL  Of  domestic 
animals  there  axe  only  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls.  The  bird  of  paradise 
ia  found  only  here  and  in  New  Guinea ;  the  feathers  are  an  article  of 
export.  The  principal  articles  of  export  axe  tra^ang,  motlier-of-pearl 
ahells  and  tortoise4helIs.  The  imports  are  coarse  cotton-doth  of 
different  colours,  coarse  cutlery,  copper-wke^  coarse  China  goods, 
arrack,  anisrsplrits,  gongs,  very  small  red  corals,  snd  some  other 
minor  articles.  Foreign  vessels  visiting  the  islands  go  to  Dobo,  a  port 
on  the  island  of  Wammer.    [Abboo  Iblakixl] 

SUNDA  STRAIT.    [Java  ;  Sunsa  Iblakdb.] 

SUNDERBUKDS.    [HiNDUViAir.l 

SUNDERLAND,  Durham,  a  market-town,  searport^  municipal  and 
parliamentaiy  boroqgh,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Sunderland,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wear,  at 
Its  mouth,  in  64"  bb'  N.  lat,  l*"  22'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  N.E. 
from  Durham,  208  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  802  miles 
hj  the  Great  Northern  and  York  NewessUe  and  Bervrick  railway  a 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Snnderiand  in  1861  was 
68,897 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  indudea  several 
adjoining  townships,  was  67,394.  The  borough  is  governed  by  14 
aldermen  and  42  oounoillon,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy, 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  John  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Durham.  Sunderland  Poor-Law  Union  contains  11 
parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  11,944  acres,  snd  a  popuUition 
m  1861  of  70,676. 

Northern  or  Monk  Weaxmouth,  on  the  left  bsnk  of  the  Wear,  was 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  A  monastery  was 
founded  here  in  674,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th  oen- 
tury,  and  the  site  remained  desolate  till  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
when  it  was  restored.  The  first  notice  of  South  or  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth  (part  of  which  was  in  1719  constituted  the  parish  of  Sunder- 
land) is  in  a  charter  of  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  towards 
the  close  of  the  12th  centu^,  recognising  a  borough  in  the  parish, 
and  granting  privileges  to  the  bux^ses  similar  to  those  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  Newcastle.  Towsrds  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  shipping  of  coal  b^gan,  and  the  town  of  Sunderland  increased 
oonsiderably. 

The  parish  of  Snnderiand  occupies  the  point  of  land  at  the  south 
aide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  town- 
moor  or  conunon  of  70  acres,  is  covered  with  houses.  One  street, 
broad  and  handsome^  communicates  with  the  High-street  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  and  is  lined  with  good  houses:  the  other  streets  are 
densely-peopled  narrow  hmes.  The  High-street  of  Wearmouth  and  that 
of  Sunderluid  fonn  one  line  extending  above  a  mile  in  length  from 
east-north-esst  to  west^outh-wesi  The  principal  streets  in  Snnderiand 
and  Bishop  Wearmouth  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  An  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  is  ftimished  to  the  houses  at  a  very  moderate 
Mjnual  charge.  In  that  part  of  the  town  called  Bishop  Wearmouth 
Pon^  ore  glass-houses  and  iron-works  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 


required  by  the  shipping.  Manic  Wearmouth  Shore  lies  along  the  river, 
immediately  opposite  to  Sunderland.  The  river  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  of  one  arch  having  a  span  of  ^!M  feet^  erected,  near  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  at  a  coat  of  above  40,000^  The  height  above  low 
water  is  60  feet  to  the  spring  and  94  feet  to  the  centre  of  the  ardi,  so 
that  ships  of  800  tons  pass  under  it  very  readily  by  lowering  their 
top-gallant  masts. 

Above  the  bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  extensive  stuths 
for  shipping  ooala.  A  little  way  higher  up  are  the  bottle-works  of 
Ayve's  Quay.  A  wet^look,  containing  an  area  of  neariy  eight  acres, 
with  a  tidal  basin  attadied  to  it  of  about  one  acre^  is  on  liie  low 
ground  between  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore  and  the  sea,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour.  An  opening  has  been  made  through  the  North 
Bio  to  communieate  with  the  river.  A  braneh  railway  from  tiie  dock  joins 
the  Brandling  Junction  railway,  whidi  is  connected  with  the  Newcastle 
and  Garlide  railway :  thus  a  communication  is  establidied  between  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Qerman  Ocean.  A  s^padoos  wet-do(^  vrasopened  in 
June  1860,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nver  between  the  town  and  the 
8ea«horei  The  works  extend  from  the  river  to  Hendon  Bay.  In  the 
great  dock  the  depth  in  the  middle  at  high  water  of  ordinary  spring- 
tides is  24  feet,  and  at  neap-tides  20  feet  6  inches.  Besides  the  site 
recovered  from  the  sea,  now  occupied  by  the  dock,  an  area  of  upwarda 
of  26  acres  of  land  has  in  like  manner  been  gained  from  the  sea  to  the 
esstward  of  the  dock. 

Sunderland  perish  church  is  a  spacious  brick-building,  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Li  April  1861  there  were  in  the 
town  63  placea  of  worship,  of  wmch  81  belonged  to  five  sections  of 
Methodists,  9  to  the  Established  Chnroh,  6  to  Baptists^  6  to  Presby- 
teriana,  4  to  Independents,  2  to  Jews,  and  1  eadi  to  Qintkers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  The  total  number  of  nttings  provided  waa 
80,766.  There  were  49  Sunday  schools,  with  6669  scholars ;  and  129 
day  schools^  with  7646  scholars.  The  town  possesses  several  alms- 
houses; an  infirmary  and  dispensary;  an  eye  infirmary;  a  lying-in 
hoepitsl ;  and  a  variety  of  benevolent  institutions.  A  savings  bank 
is  in  Monk  Wearmouth. 

In  the  town  are  a  custom-house,  an  exdse-ofllce,  and  an  exchange : 
the  exchange  is  a  neat  modem  buildhig,  and  comprises  a  merchants'- 
walk,  eommerdal-room,  news-room,  auction-mart,  and  justice-room. 
A  new  Lyceum  Hall  contains  a  large  hall  90  feet  1^  48  feet,  to  accom- 
modate 1800  persons ;  and  two  smaller  rooms  for  public  meetings, 
vritili  offices^  oommittee-rooms,  &a  There  are  a  theatre  and  an  aasembly- 
room.  On  the  town-moor  of  Sunderland  are  extensive  barracks.  The 
markat-plaoe  is  commodious,  and  there  are  water-works  and  gas-works 
on  a  large  scaler  In  Bishop  Wearmouth  is  an  athensum,  containing  a 
large  hall,  with  lecture  theatre,  museum,  and  libraiy. 

The  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  port  and  harbour  of 
Sunderiand  have  been  eifeoted  by  commissioners  appointed  under 
successive  acts  of  parliament  J^ijps  drawing  18  feet  of  water  can 
now  eater  and  depart  from  the  harbour  with  safety.  The  building  of 
the  south  pier  was  commenced  in  1728,  and  the  pier  Was  extended 
from  time  to  thne.  The  north  pier  was  commenced  in  1786.  In  the 
eariy  part  of  the  present  century  both  piers  were  in  part  rebuilt  The 
length  of  the  south  pier  is  660  yards ;  of  the  north  pier  690  yurds.  A 
lighthouse,  78  feet  in  height,  erected  near  the  end  of  the  north  pier  in 
1802^  was  in  1841  removed  bodily  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  now 
pier,  a  distsnce  of  neariy  160  yards.  The  light  was  exhibited  nightly 
durhig  the  operation  of  xemotaL  The  gross  weight  moved  was 
888tona 

The  prindpal  manulhotores  of  Sunderland  are  of  bottle  and  flint 

glass,  anchors,  chain-cables,  and  other  iron  goods  for  ships,  and  cordage, 
hip-building  ia  very  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  also  numerous 
boat-bulders,  chain-cable  manufacturers,  sail-cloth  manufiictureri^ 
anchor-  and  ship-smiths,  rope-,  sail-,  mast-, block-,  and  pump-makers; 
besides  ship^mnere,  brokers,  and  chandlersi  The  ropewalks,  in  Bome 
of  which  steam-machinery  is  employed,  are  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Brick-making,  digging  coal,  and  the  quarrying  of  grindstones  are 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  there  are  copperas-works, 
brass-foundries,  potteries,  hat-manu&etories,  lime-works,  timber-yards, 
saw-mills,  flour-mills,  tan-yards,  and  breweries.  The  commerce  of  the 
town  is  however  more  important  than  its  manufactures.  Coal  is  very 
extensively  shipped  at  Sunderland.  The  number  of  vessels  registered 
as  belonging  to  tiie  port  on  December  8lBt^  1864,  was— SaiUng-vessels 
under  60  tons  97,  tonnage  2966 ;  above  60  tons  808,  tonnage  206,627 ; 
and  41  steam-vessels,  tonnage  2888.  During  1854  there  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port — in  the  coasting  trade,  ssiling-veasels,  inwards,  1523, 
tonnage  124,266;  outwards,  11,489,  tonnage  1,465,088 ;  steam-vessels, 
inwards,  7,  tonnage  626;  outwards,  142,  tonnage  68,838.  In  the 
colonial  trade  the  returns  are  as  follows : — Inwards,  132  vessels  of 
82,898  tons;  outwards,  206  vessels  of  46,642  tons.  In  the  foreign  trade 
the  numbers  are : — Inwards,  616  British  vessels  of  106,876  tons,  and 
1068  foreign  vessels  of  103,114  tons;  outwards,  985  British  vessels  of 
190,589  tons,  and  1878  foreign  vessels  of  189,800  tons. 

The  export  of  lime  is  another  principal  branch  of  trade;  also  tho 
export  of  glass  and  grindstones.  The  imports  are  timber  and  iron 
from  the  Baltic ;  butter,  cheese,  and  flax  from  Holland ;  and  a  variety 
of  goods  brought  coastwise.  A  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on. 
Sunderland  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing ;  and  the  usual  accom- 
modationa  are  provided  for  visitors.    The  market  is  held  on  ^turday : 
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there  fe  eleo  a  oeitle<fiiarket^  e&d  there  an  two  yeerly  £unL  A  ootmty 
court  IB  held  in  the  town. 

SUNDOAU.     [Rhin,  Hadt.] 

SUKDSWAIiL.    [Anokrmannland.1 

SUPERIOR,  LAKE.    [Camasa.] 

SUR.     [Ttrb.] 

SURABAYA.    [Java.] 

SUBAT,  or,  aa  the  natives  pronounce  it,  SoonU  {*  i^eauty '),  a  large 
city  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindustao,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay 
and  province  of  Qujerat,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tapty,  in 
2V  12'  N.  lat,  72**  50'  E.  loug. :  the  river  fiUle  into  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  20  miles  W.  from  the  city.  Surat  is  about  177  miles  by  zoad  N. 
from  Bombay :  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  witii  woody  hills,  long 
sheltered  lanes,  and  patches  of  dense  jungle.  The  neighbourhood  is  a 
favourite  hunting  district^  wUd  hogs  and  other  game  being  abundant 

The  dty  of  Surat  is  in  the  form  of  a  semic&le ;  the  Tapty  is  the 
chord,  near  the  centre  of  which  is  a  citadel  or  small  fortified  castle, 
garrisoned  by  a  Uw  sepoys  and  European  artillerymen.  The  dty  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  in  good  repair,  with 
semicircular  bastions,  and  with  battlementSi  The  streets  are  narrow, 
windiug,  and  unpaved.  The  houses  are  generally  high,  and  are 
mostly  constructed  of  a  framework  of  timber  filled  up  with  bricks  or 
sun-dried  mud :  those  occupied  by  some  of  the  principal  merdumts 
are  of  ston^  and  are  laige  and  well  built  There  are  several  hand- 
some mosques;  a  neat  English  church,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Biihop  Heber  in  1825 ;  an  English  school  and  nimMrous  Hindoo 
schools ;  the  custom-house ;  and  the  mint  The  residence  of  the 
naw&b  is  modem.  The  hospital  for  aged  and  diseased  Jt^ninryala  is  an 
establishment  founded  and  ridily  endowed  by  the  Jains.  A  large  and 
picturesque  burial-ground  outside  the  city  contains  numerous  tombs 
of  former  servants  of  the  East  India  Company.  . 

The  population  of  Surat  was  estinu^ed,  in  1796,  when  its  prosperity 
had  confessedly  declined,  at  not  less  than  600,000.  It  is  now  very 
much  reduced,  the  commerce  of  the  dty  having  been  transferred  to 
Bombay,  and  probably  does  not  reach  150,000.  It  consista  of  Hin- 
doos, who  are  mostly  Jains ;  of  Mohammedans,  many  of  whom  are 
Boras ;  of  Parsees ;  and  of  Armenians,  Jews,  and  various  other  races, 
besides  Europeans.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  religious  mendi- 
cants in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Surat  is  the  station  of  a  British 
military  force;  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for 
the  whole  preeidencv  of  Bombay,  of  a  circuit  oourti  and  of  a  board  of 
customs  with  a  collector.  The  English  sode^  is  numerous,  and  of 
the  best  kind. 

The  Tapty  at  Surat  ib  a  wide  river,  but  the  navigation,  owing  to 
shifting  sandbanks,  is  unsafe  even  for  boats,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  a  dangerous  bar.  The  boats  which  navigate  the  river  are 
generally  of  80  and  40  toxis,  half-decked,  carrying  two  masts  and  two 
huge  latteen  saila  The  river  oppodte  the  city  is  braoki^ :  water  for 
domestio  purposes  is  raised  by  oxen  from  wells,  and  there  are  also 
large  tanks  to  collect  the  rain. 

The  imports  to  Surat  are  chiefly  from  Arabia,  Bombay,  and  Braiil, 
and  consist  of  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  piece-goods,  raw  mate- 
rials to  be  worked  up  into  manufactures,  and  bullion.  The  exports 
are  mostly  manufactures  of  Surat  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  raw 
cotton,  which  Ib  shipped  in  laige  quantities  to  Bombay,  and  a  few 
other  artides  of  native  produce.  The  old  manufactures  of  Surat  are 
mostly  superseded  by  those  of  Oreat  Britain.  The  vessels  are  chiefly 
English,  Arabian,  and  Portuguese. 

Surat  is  mentioned  in  the  andent  Sanscrit  poem, '  The  BAm&yana.' 
After  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  by  the  Mohanmiedans,  it  was  ^e 
chief  port  at  which  they  embarked  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
Portuguese,  after  establishing  themselves  at  Calicut,  Qoa,  and  Damaun, 
began  to  trade  with  Surat  about  1561.  In  1608  Mr.  Mildenhall,  a 
London  merchant,  reached  Agra,  and  in  1606  obtained  an  ample  grant 
of  commercial  privileges  by  a  firmaun  from  the  emperor  Jehanghir. 
In  1612  a  factory  was  established  at  Surat  by  treaty  with  the  governor 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  confirmed  by  imperial  firmaun  in  1618.  In  1615 
Surat  became  the  chief  station  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  west 
coast  of  India. 

The  chief  seat  of  government  under  the  Esst  India  Company  was 
at  Surat  till  1686,  when  it  was  removed  to  Bombay.  In  1800  the 
naw&b  was  compelled  by  the  English  to  sign  a  tre^,  by  whidi  he 
resigned  the  entire  government  to  the  East  India  Company,  who,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  one  lac  of  rupees  annually, 
together  with  one-fifth  of  the  surplus  annual  revenue,  after  deducting 
all  charges.    The  forms  of  state  authority  are  retained. 

SURFLEET.    [Lxngolnbhibb.] 

SURINAM.    [QuTAHA,  Dutch.] 

SURREY,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Middlesex, 
from  which  it  is  separated  throuffhout  by  the  river  Thames,  E.  by 
Kent  S.  by  Sussex,  W.  by  Hampshire,  and  K.W.  by  Berkshire.  It 
lies  between  51°  i'  and  51**  30'  N.  lat,  0**  8'  K  long,  and  0"*  51' 
W.  long.  The  length  from  east  to  west^  £rom  the  Kentish  border  near 
Westerham  to  the  Hampshire  border  near  Famham,  is  40  miles ;  the 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars  bridge,  London,  to  near  Crawley  (in  Sussex)  is  27  mileSL  The 
area  is  748  square  miles,  or  478,792  statute  aeres.  The  population  in 
1841  was  584^036,  in  1851  it  was  688,082. 


Smfaee  and  Cfeologieal  ChwraeUr.-^Th^  part  of  the  county  which 
lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Kentish  border  near  Beckenhaniy 
leaving  Croydon  a  littie  to  the  south,  and  passing  by  Carshalton, 
Epsom,  Ashstead,  and  Leathcrhead,  and  thence  to  the  Hampshire 
border  near  Ash,  leaving  Guildford  a  little  to  the  south,  may  bo 
regarded  as  belonging,  with  some  exceptions  which  we  shall  notice^ 
to  the  London  clay  formation.  The  district  occupied  by  this  forma- 
tion is  comparatively  low.  It  forms  however  the  line  of  hills  extend- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  London,  from  New  Cross,  near  Beptford,  by 
Nunhead,  Denmark  Hill,  Heme  Hill,  Brixton  Hill,  Clapham  Rise  and 
Battersea  Rise,  Wimbledon  Common,  and  Richmond  HilL  It  also 
forms  the  hills  running  southward  along  the  Kentish  border  from  New 
Cross  bv  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham,  Penge  Common,  and  Norwood. 

North  of  the  hills  which  extend  from  New  Cross  to  Batteiaea  the 
London  clay  is  covered  by  alluvium ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  flat  was,  antecedently  to  the  Roman  period,  over- 
flowed by  the  river  at  every  high  tide,  and  formed  an  extensive  marsh, 
which  was  gaLoed  from  the  river  by  embankment  Along  the  bank  of 
the  river  too,  between  Putney  and  Richmond,  the  London  day  is 
covered  by  alluvium. 

The  range  of  lugh  and  mostly  waste  grounds,  Esher  Common,  Cob- 
ham  Common,  St  Qeorge's  Hill  (between  Cobham  and  Weybridge), 
Woking  Heath,  Pirbright  Conunon,  Romping  Downs,  and  Ash  Common, 
which  occur  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  ootmty,  and  which  extend 
with  slight  interruption  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  to  the 
Hampshire  border ;  the  range  of  St  Ann's  Hill  (240  feet).  Shrubs  HiU, 
and  the  other  hills  west  of  Chertsey  and  Bagshot  Heath,  extending 
from  near  the  Thames  to  the  Berkshire  border;  and  the  high  gro^d 
of  Cobham  Ridges  between  these  two  ranges,  are  all  formed  of  the 
siliceous  sand  and  sandstone  belonging  to  the  i^>per  marine  formation, 
which  here  covers  the  London  day.  The  highest  devation  does  not 
exceed  463  feet 

South  of  the  boundaiy-line  of  the  London  clay  the  plastic  day  crops 
out,  and  occupies  a  long  narrow  district  extending  aeroas  the  county 
from  the  Kentish  to  the  Hampshire  border,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  line  drawn  near  Addington,  Banstead,  Horaley,  and  Qnildford,  and 
thence  to  the  Hampshire  border.  The  breadth  of  the  plastic  day 
district  on  the  Kentish  border  is  four  or  five  miles,  but  it  becomes 
narrower  towards  the  west  and  on  the  Hampshire  border  is  probably 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  hills  near  A«iriing^  uid 
Croydon,  Banstead  Downs  (576  feet),  and  Bpsom,  Aff>|fftri>ft^^^  «ia 
Leatherhead  Commons  are  on  the  plastic  dsy,  which  here  covers  the 
chalk  with  a  thin  bed ;  the  ohdk  is  quarried  beneath  it  on  Bunitfiid 
Downs.  Beds  of  fine  day  of  the  plastic  day  formation  are  wrought 
near  Ewell,  and  red  day  near  Quildford.  South  of  the  plastic  day 
the  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  rises.  These  downs  extend  fh)m 
Kent  across  the  county  into  Hampshire,  interrupted  only  by  the 
depressionB  through  wfaleh  the  rivers  Mole  and  Wey  pass,  and  by  a 
depression  near  Famhana.  The  southern  escarpment  may  be  traced 
running  just  to  the  north  of  Titsey,  Qodstmie,  Oatton,  Reigate, 
Dorking,  Wotton,  and  Famham.  Ghiildford  is  in  the  line  ^the 
downs  in  the  depression  through  which  the  Wey  passes.  The  breadth 
of  the  chalk  district  is  greater  on  the  eastern  tadb  of  the  county,  and 
the  downs  there  attain  their  grsataat  devation.  Botley  Hill  (880  feet), 
above  Titsey,  la  the  highest  point  The  breadth  of  the  chalk  district 
here  ii  about  four  milea  Box  Hill,  near  Dorking,  overlooks  the 
depresdon  through  which  the  Mole  passes,  and  is,  from  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  which  it  presents,  a  finvourite  place  of  resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Between  Doriung  and  QiiUdford  the 
range  of  the  Downs  gradually  narrows ;  and  between  Guildford  and 
Famham  it  forms  a  remarkable  narrow  unbroken  ridge,  above  six 
miles  long  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  called  the  '  Hog^s  Back.'  The 
downs  rise  again  beyond  Fsmham,  just  on  the  border  of  Hampshire, 
into  which  they  extend.  The  thickness  of  the  ohalk  formation  at 
Denbigh,  north-west  of  Dorking,  is  440  feet  The  chalk  is  dug  in 
different  plaoes,  and  is  burnt  for  uma 

From  beneath  the  south  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs  the  chalk- 
marl  and  greensand  formations  crop  out  They  occupy  the  vdley 
which  extends  at  the  foot  of  that  escarpment  all  through  the  county, 
and  east  of  Beigate  is  called  Holmesdde;  but  as  &e  formations 
extend  southward  from  the  dialk  they  rise  into  hills,  among  which 
are  Leith  Hill  (993  feet  the  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  indeed 
in  this  part  of  England),  Holmbury  and  Coneyhurst  HiUs,  and  Hind 
Head  Conmion,  on  the  Hampshire  border,  928  feet  high.  This  range 
of  hills  presents  a  bold  escarpment  towards  the  valley  on  the  south, 
and  is  bit>ken  by  two  condderable  depresdons,  one  near  Beigate,  by 
which  the  Mole  passes  through  and  another  between  Hurtwood 
Common  and  Hasoombe,  through  whioh  a  feeder  of  the  Wey  passes; 
and  by  some  minor  interruptions.  Beds  of  diert  occur  in  the  chdk- 
marl  near  Beigate,  and  fire-stone  is  dug  in  the  same  formation  at 
Merstiuun.  The  high  grounds  of  these  formations  are  almost  entirely 
wastes  On  Hind  Head  Common  occurs  that  remaikabls  hollow,  the 
'  Devil's  Punch-bowl,'  round  which  the  Portsmouth  road  winds  for 
nearly  a  mila  The  rest  of  the  county,  comprehending  the  whole  of 
Uie  southern  border,  except  a  very  small  part  west  of  Hademere,  is 
oocupied  by  the  Wedd  clay  and  iron-sand  formations.  The  latter 
only  just  appears  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  oonnty.  The 
Weald  day  ocoupies  the  broad  valley  at  tha  foot  of  the  graanaand 
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hillt,  and  in  lome  pUoM  forms  the  lower  pert  of  the  south  side  of 
thehilk. 

ffjfdrographv  and  C^mmumeaiiont. — ^The  ooontj  is  incladed  in  the 
besin  of  the  Themes,  exoept  three  yery  small  portions ;  two  south  of 
the  greensand  hills,  whioh  are  drained  by  streams  flowing  into  the 
Aran,  and  a  third  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  ooonty,  whioh 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Medway.  The  Thames,  whioh  forms  the 
northern  boundary,  is  nayigable  throughout  for  small  eraft,  and  up  to 
London  Bridge  for  sea-borne  Tsssels.  Those  of  its  tributaries  which 
bdong  to  Surrey  are  the  Bourn  Brook,  the  Wey,  tthe  Mole,  the  Hog's 
Mill  River,  the  stream  which  joins  the  Thames  aboye  Putney,  and 
the  Wandla  The  B<mm  BroJt  rises  near  Bagshot,  and  flows  by 
Chobham  and  Addlestone  into  the  Thames  below  Chertsey,  sending 
off  one  branch  into  the  Wey ;  it  receives  a  stream  from  Virginia 
Water  in  Windsor  Great  Pari :  its  whole  length  is  about  14  miles. 

The  Wey  rises  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  flows  north-east  about 
0  miles  to  the  border  of  Surrey,  whioh  it  enters  not  far  from  Famham. 
Thence  it  flows  by  Farnham  to  Tilford,  where  it  reoeiyes,  on  the 
right  bank,  a  considerable  stream  from  Woolmer  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  runs  eastward  to  Gk)dalming,  where  it  becomes  navigable. 
From  Godalmingit  flows  by  Quildford  and  Woking  into  the  Thames 
at  Weybridge.  The  Wey  has  several  tributaries  in  the  county.  The 
whole  length  of  the  W^  is  about  41  miles,  for  about  18  miles  of 
which  it  is  navigabla  The  Mole  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  of  Sussex.  It  enters  Surrey  at  Charlwood,  pasBes  Horley, 
Kennerley  Bridge,  Dorking,  Leatherhead,  and  Cobham,  and  flows  into 
the  Thames  at  East  Molesey,  opposite  Ham|yton  Court,  Its  whole 
course  is  about  42  miles.  It  is  not  navigable  m  any  part  The  ffog^e 
MiU  River  rises  in  a  copious  spring  in  the  village  of  Ewell,  and  flows 
north-west  7  miles  into  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  It  is  not  navigable, 
but  turns  several  mills.  The  stream  which  joins  the  Thames  near 
Putney  rises  at  the  foot  of  Banstead  Downs  near  Cheam,  and  flows 
northward  by  Richmond  Park,  and  Barnes,  where  it  turns  east  and 
joins  the  Thames  half  a  mile  above  Putney  Bridge;  its  length  is 
almost  10  miles :  it  is  not  navigable.  The  Wandle  rises  near  Croydon, 
flows  by  Carshalton,  Mitcham,  and  Wandsworth,  into  the  Thames : 
its  course  is  only  11  miles,  and  it  is  not  navigable,  but  it  works 
numerous  mills. 

The  canals  are  the  Grand  Sunmr  Canal,  the  Wey  and  Aran  Canal, 
and  the  Basingstoke  CanaL  The  Grand  Surrey  Canal  is  cut  from  the 
Thames  at  RotherMthe,  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Deptford,  in  Kent,  and  then  turning  west  is  carried  two 
miles  and  a  half  fSarther  to  CamberwelL  There  is  an  extensive  basin 
in  the  part  of  the  ofljial  near  the  Thames.  The  Wey  and  Aran  Canal, 
sometimes  called  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Canal,  commences  in  the 
river  Wey  near  Shalford,  between  Goildford  and  Godalming;  and  runs 
south  by  east  (11  mUes)  into  Sussex,  where  it  joins  the  Aran  naviga- 
tion near  Billinghurst  The  Basingstoke  Canal  commences  in  the 
river  Wey,  about  S  mUes  above  its  junction  with  the  Thames^  and 
runs  south-west  nearly  12  miles  to  Frimley,  near  the  border  of  the 
coanty ;  it  then  turns  south  and  runs  above  three  mUesto  near  AJder- 
shott,  where  it  enters  Hampshire. 

The  principal  roads  in  the  county  are  those  which  lead  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west  The  Dover  road, 
as  far  as  New  Cross,  near  Deptford,  is  in  this  opimty.  The  Brighton 
road  runs  south  f^m  Southwark  through  Brixton,  Croydon,  and 
Mersth&m.  Here  it  divides,  one  brsnch  running  through  Reigate,  the 
other  running  over  Red  Hill  and  through  Horley.  The  two  branches 
reunite  near  Horley,  and  run  across  Lowfleld  Heath  to  Cawley  in 
Sussex.  The  most  frequented  Portnnouth  road  leaves  the  metropolis 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  enters  the  oonnty  over  Putney  Bridge,  but 
formerly  the  more  frequented  road  was  through  Newington  and 
Wandsworth.  The  two  roads  unite  beyond  Putney,  and  run  south- 
west by  Kingston,  Guildford,  and  MousehilL  The  Winchester  and 
Southampton  road  branches  from  this  to  the  right  at  Guildford,  and 
runs  west  along  the  Hog's  Back  to  Farnham.  The  Salisbury  and 
Exeter  road  enters  the  ooimty  across  the  Thames  at  Staines,  snd  runs 
jnst  within  the  north-western  border  and  parallel  to  it  through  K|gham 
and  Bagshot    There  are  numerous  branch  and  cross  roads. 

The  Greenwich  railway,  now  leased  to  the  South-Esstem  Railway 
Company,  runs  south-east  from  London  Bridge  to  Corbet's  Lane^  near 
New  Cross,  where  it  quits  the  county.  The  North  Kent  line  slso 
leaves  the  county  at  New  Cross.  The  Brighton  snd  South  Coast 
railway  runs  pandlel  to  the  Greenwich  line  nearly  to  Corbet's  Lsne, 
where  it  turns  south,  snd  with  the  exception  of  the  short  distance 
from  near  Forest  Hill  to  Penge^  whioh  is  in  Kent,  it  continues  in  a 
genendly  southward  direction  through  this  oount^  which  it  quits 
at  Oakhead,  a  few  miles  north  from  Horsham.  The  Croydon  and 
Epsom  line  is  a  brsnch  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  line,  which 
it  quits  at  Croydon,  and  runs  soutii-west  to  EweU  and  Epsom.  The 
Crystal  Palace  railway  rans  between  the  London  Bridge  Terminus  snd 
the  g^unds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Penge.  The  South-Eastera  rail- 
way is  carried  over  the  same  rails  as  the  Brighton  line  as  fkr  as  Red- 
hill,  Reigate,  where  it  turns  eastward,  and  quite  the  county  a  few 
miles  west  of  Godstone.  The  Dorking  and  Guildford  branch  quits  the 
main  line  at  Reigate,  and  runs  westward  past  Dorking  to  Guildford, 
where  it  joins  the  Guildford  and  Reading  railway.  The  main  line  of 
the  London  and  South-Westem  railway  runs  from  the  Waterloo 


Bridge  terminus,  past  Kingston,  below  which  a  brandi  runs  off  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  Weybridge,  where  there  is  a  short  branch  to 
Chertsey,  and  quits  the  county  near  Farnborough.  At  Wokiug 
Heath,  a  branch  runs  off  southward  to  Guildford  and  Godalming.  On 
the  Guildford  and  Reading  branch,  a  short  line  branches  souUi-west 
to  Alton,  quitting  this  county  near  Farnham.  The  Windsor  branch 
quits  the  main-line  near  Battersea,  and  runs  westward  to  Richmond, 
where  it  quits  the  county ;  the  Brentford  loop-line  quits  this  branch 
at  Barnes  Common.  A  fine  to  connect  the  West  ESnd  of  London  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  in  progress. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agniculture. — ^The  climate  of  this  county  is 
favourable  for  corn  and  grass.  Along  the  Thames  and  the  other 
rivers  of  the  coimty  the  air  is  soft  and  mild :  where  the  ground  rises 
into  barren  gravelly  hills,  or  lies  on  the  range  of  chalk  vmioh  dividee 
the  county  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  Croydon 
to  Farnham,  it  is  keener,  and  the  winds  are  more  boisterous.  Generally 
along  the  sandy  hills  the  climate  is  remsrkably  salubrious.  The  sou 
varies  greatly  in  different  districts.  The  richest  is  that  which  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  deep  alluvial 
loam.  On  this  soil,  in  the  neighbourh(K>d  of  London,  are  some  of 
those  extremely  productive  and  highly-cultivated  market-gardens, 
which  supply  the  metropolis  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  immense 
quantity  of  manure  which  is  annually  laid  on  the  land  so  occupied, 
and  the  deep  trenching  and  digging  whioh  are  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  have  converted  the  whole  smrfaoe^  to  the  depth  of  three  feet 
or  more,  into  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould.  On  thii  soil  are  raised 
the  best  and  eariiest  culinary  vegetables,  which  so  rapidly  succeed 
each  other  that  Ave  or  six  different  crops  are  sometimes  gathered 
from  the  same  ground  in  one  year.  There  is  another  natundly  rich 
black  soil,  which  appears  in  small  detached  portions  along  the  foot  of 
the  chalk  hills,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat  The  next  in 
fertility  is  a  haul  loam,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  calcareous 
earth  m  its  composition,  which  is  found  on  the  norUiera  side  of  the 
hiUs  about  Cobham,  Woking,  and  Horshill:  the  well-known  hop- 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham  are  mostly  on  a  similar  soiL 
The  most  extensive  tract  is  that  of  the  Weald  clay,  which  is  a  soil  with 
a  smaller  mixture  of  siliceous  sand  thsn  most  days.  This  Weald 
extends  into  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  occupies  most  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county.  This  sott  can  only  be  rendered  productive  fay 
very  complete  draining,  and  by  oorrecttng  Uie  tenacity  by  chalk  or 
gravel,  where  they  can  be  found  at  hand,  which  however  is  seldom  the 
esse.  The  Weald  is  generally  low  and  flat ;  where  it  rises  into  hills 
the  soil  is  more  fertile.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  extend- 
ing towards  Hampshire  is  a  large  tract  of  sandy  loam  of  various  quali- 
ties, some  of  which  remains  in  the  state  of  heath  and  common.  There 
are  some  sandy  loams  of  a  better  quality  between  the  barren  soil 
known  by  the  name  of  Bagshot  sand  and  the  chalk  hills,  as  about 
Esher,  Diorking,  and  Reigate :  about  Godalming  it  becomes  of  a  very 
good  quality,  resting  upon  a  sandatona  The  poorer  sands  rest  chiefly 
upon  a  yellow  ferruginous  gravel.  The  tops  of  the  chalk  hills  are 
either  covered  with  a  short  pasture^  as  downs,  or  where  the  soil  is 
deeper  over  the  chalk,  it  is  mostly  under  the  plough.  Generally  the 
meet  improved  systems  of  husbandry,  and  the  best  implements,  have 
been  introduced ;  and  the  local  peculiarities  of  cultivation  are  fSut 
disappearing. 

Surrey  is  a  fkvourite  oounty  for  the  residence  of  men  of  fortune. 
It  possesses  many  beautiful  sites,  and  the  views  from  some  of  the 
hills  are  very  extensive,  such  as  Richmond  Hill,  St  Ann's,  Cooper's 
Hill,  and  Leith  HilL  The  villas  within  a  short  distance  ftt>m  London 
are  very  numerous,  but  few  of  them  have  more  than  a  small  quantity 
of  pssture-land  and  pleasure-ground  attached  to  them. 

The  Wealds  of  Surrey  were,  till  within  a  comparativdy  modem 
date,  one  continued  forest,  and  have  been  gradually  deared  and  culti- 
vated. The  management  of  underwood  is  well  understood  and 
attended  ta  In  the  heaths  snd  poor  sands  furse  is  often  abundant, 
and  is  sold  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  and  for  the  use  of  brick-makers 
and  lime-bumera 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in  Surrey.  There  is  not  much 
good  grasing-land,  and  the  beasts  that  are  fatted  or  kept  for  milcAi- 
oows  are  of  all  the  breeds  which  are  usually  met  with.  Short-bom 
Aldemey  cows,  and  crosses  between  them,  are  very  common  in  the 
pastures  adjoining  gentlemen's  seats.  Beasts  of  all  breeds  are  fatted 
on  the  wash  obtained  from  the  distilleries  near  London.  There  was 
once  a  peculiar  breed  of  heath  aheep,  which  had  a  smsll  fleece  of  fine 
wool,  and  very  delicate  flesh  when  &tted.  The  meat  was  well  known 
by^  the  name  of  Bagehot  mutton.  There  is  only  a  small  remnant  of 
this  breed  left,  ^e  fkrmers  are  partial  to  the  South  Down  aheep. 
Several  frrmers  about  Ewell,  Esher,  and  Walton,  and  towards  Quild- 
ford, rear  house-lamba  of  the  Doraetehire  breed  for  the  London  market. 
The  pigs  are  principally  of  the  Berkshire  breed. 

DiviMioni,  Towru,  ic — Surrey  is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  as 
follows : — Rlsckhfiath,  south ;  Bnxton,  north-east ;  Copthome^  central ; 
Effingham,  oentral ;  Blmbridge,  north;  Famham,  souUi-west ;  Qodal- 
mins^  south-west;  Godley,  north-west;  Kingston,  north;  Reigate, 
south;  Tandridge^  south-east;  Wellington,  east;  Woking^  weet  and 
central ;  Wotton,  south. 

The  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth  are  inoluded 
in  Brixton  hundred,  and  Guildford  in  Woking  hondrsd. 
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Bvanf  oompiwhe&da  the  parikmentary  boroughs  of  douthwark, 
Lambow,  Guildvord^  and  Rxxoatb  ;  the  now  dlBfianehiiad  borougha 
of  Haslemere,  Bliohivolit,  and  Qatton ;  the  market-towns  of  Cbibv- 
8KT,  Cbotdon,  DoBKiNa^  Bnoic,  Fabkhak,  QoDALifiHo,and  KiKOsroir ; 
the  Bttborban  TiUageB  of  Rotberhithe,  Bermondsey,  Newington,  Wal- 
worth, Camberwell,  Peckham,  Dolwieh,  Norwood,  Brixton,  Kennington, 
Clapham,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  Battenea,  Tooting,  and  Streatham ; 
and  the  remoter,  but  extensive  Tillages  of  Mortlake,  Barnes,  Kew, 
RiCHXOirD,  Wimbledon,  Merton,  Mitcham,  Swell,  Garshalton,  Bed- 
dington,  Leatherhead,  Walton-on-Thames,  Eeher,  and  Egham.  Bouth- 
wark,  Lambeth,  and  some  other  of  the  places  which  fonn  part  of 
Loimov,  are  spoken  of  in  our  account  of  the  metropolis ;  the  placea 
printed  in  small  capitals  are  described  under  their  respeotiTe  titles; 
the  remainder,  with  the  other  Tillages  of  importance,  we  notice  here^ 
with  their  respectiTC  populations  in  1851 : — 

QaiUm  is  2  miles  N.EL  from  Reigate^  Some  Roman  aatiqnities  haTO 
been  found  here.  Gatton  first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  29 
Henry  YI.,  and  returned  two  members  down  to  the  time  of  its 
disfranchisement  by  the  Reform  Aoti  The  parish  now  contains  only 
87  houses  and  172  inhabitantSi  Gatton  House  ii  a  handsome  residence 
in  an  exteneiTC  and  beautiful  park.  Until  the  disfrancluBement  of  the 
borough,  the  proprietor  of  Gatton  House  chose  the  members  Upper 
Gatton  House  is  a  noble  building  standing  in  a  spacious  park.  Some 
quarries  of  stone  are  worked. 

HaaUmert,  population  of  the  pariah  955,  is  12  miles  S.  from  Guild- 
ford, on  the  road  to  Chichester.  A  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elisabeth 
in  the  88th  year  of  her  reign  speaks  of  the  antiquity  and  populous- 
neas  of  the  town,  but  refers  to  its  existing  impoverishment  from  the 
extinction  of  its  fair  and  market  The  town  occupies  an  elcTated 
site,  and  is  Tcry  dean ;  the  streets  are  irregulariy  lud  ont^  and  only 
partially  paTcd.  The  parochial  chapel,  on  tiie  north  side  of  the  town, 
u  an  ancient  structure  with  a  small  iquare  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  Independents  hsTe  a  meetingf-house ;  there  are  a  NationSl  school 
and  a  literary  institution.  The  market  on  Tueiday  is  of  little  import- 
ance :  cattle  fiiirs  are  held  on  May  18th  and  September  26th.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  wood-turning;  there  are  three  extensiTe  paper- 
mills.  Haslemere  sent  members  to  parliament  until  the  disfrsaohise- 
ment  of  the  borough  by  the  Reform  Act 

Atkf  population  472,  is  on  the  border  next  Hampehire,  about 
7  mUes  N.E.  from  Famham.  About  2  miles  W.  from  Ash,  at  Alder- 
ahott^  in  Hampehire,  an  encampment  has  been  formed  in  Uie  preeent 
year  (1855)  by  the  goTen&ment^  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
soldiers  to  the  habits  of  camp  life,  and  iostructing  them  in  the  best 
modes  of  mitigating  the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  Bagtkot,  9  miles 
S.W.'from  ^ham,  population  of  the  parish  of  Windlesham,  1794, 
is  on  l^e  Hampshire  boxder.  Bagshot  Heath  is  now  inclosed. 
The  ohnreh  was  erected  at  tiie  end  of  the  17th  century.  There 
is  a  National  school  Bsgahot  Lodge  is  a  royal  hunting  seat.  In 
the  Tidnity  are  extensiTe  nursery-grounds.  lhme$,  7  mUes  W.S.W. 
from  London  by  the  Sonth-Westem  railway,  population  1879,  a 
suburban  Tillage  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  contains  seve- 
rel  good  reeidencest  Besi£s  the  parish  church,  which  is  sacient, 
but  much  altered,  there  are  a  diapel  of  ease  at  Oastelnau,  and  a 
National  schooL  It  was  in  a  room  attached  to  the  honee  of  Jacob 
Tonson  at  Barnes  that  the  celebrated  Kit-Cat  dub  hdd  its  meetingei 
Cowley  the  poet  resided  at  Barnes  Elms.  BaiteneOf  population  of 
tiie  pariah  10,560,  is  a  suburban  Tillage  on  the  Thames  nearly  oppo- 
site Chelsea,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  ^Am 
parish  church  is  a  plsin  brick  building  erected  in  1777 :  in  it  is  a 
monument  by  Roubiliac  to  Bdingbrdke,  who  was  bom  and  died  at 
Battersea.  There  are  in  Battersea  a  preparatory  training  eetabUsh- 
ment  of  the  National  Society,  whidi  had  100  students  in  residence  in 
July  1854.  Mudi  of  tiie  pound  in  Batterasa  is  occupied  as  market- 
gardens.  A  new  park  is  now  being  formed  in  Battereea  Fidds; 
and  a  suspension-bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  noi^  side  of  the 
Thames  is  being  constructed.  Beddtngton^  2  miles  W.  from  Croydon, 
population  522,  has  a  Tory  handsome  church,  partly  of  the  decorated 
and  partly  of  tiie  perpendicular  style  of  architecture^  which  has  been 
recentiy  restored.  There  is  a  National  school.  Beddington  Honae  is 
a  noble  EUsabethaa  mansion,  psrtiy  rebuilt  in  1709.  The  Wandle 
here  turns  some  snuff-  and  flour-millSi  Bermandtef,  population  of 
the  entire  jArish  48,128,  is  a  suburb  of  London  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor^Law  Union.  [LoKDOir.]  It  lies  on  the  Thames^  between  South- 
wark  and  Rotherhithe.  The  old  church  is  a  building  of  littie  archi- 
tectural pretension;  there  are  three  new  dinrohes,  diapels  for 
Independents,  Wedeyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics ; 
National,  British,  Infimt»  and  Roman  CathoUc  schools^  and  a  Romas 
Catholic  conTent.  Near  the  waterside  are  whacfii,  and  the  Tarious 
trades  connected  with  ehipping  are  carried  on.  In  the  parish  are 
numerous  extensiTe  tsn-ysids.  BrixUm,  population  14,610,  is  a 
hamlet  of  Lambeth  parish,  and  contains  many  gented  residenceB. 
There  are  a  diatrict  chunsh,  St  ]Catthew*s,  at  the  foot  of  Brixton 
Hill;  two  other  Episcopd  places  of  worship^  diapds  for  Inde- 
pendents and  other  DisMuters,  and  National,  British,  snd  Infimt 
schools.  On  Brixton  Hill  is  a  handeome  buUdisg  for  tiie  St.  Ann's 
Sodety  schools.  OamberweU,  population  54,667,  is  an  extendTe  parish, 
extending  from  the  boundaries  of  Rotherhithe  and  Bermondssy  on 
the  north  to  Croydon  on  the  south.    It  ii  the. seat  of  aPoo^Law 


Union.  [LoHSOv.]  The  Tillage  of  Camberwell  consists  of  four  prin- 
dpal  thoroughisres  meeting  in  an  open  green,  and  leading  respectiTdy 
to  London  by  Walworth,  to  Deptford  br  Peckham,  to  Kennington 
and  to  Norwood  by  Denmark  and  Heme  hills.  These  thoroughfkres 
are  lined  with  good  houses;  many  new  houses  hsTS  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  yeam  The  parish  church  ii  a  spadous  and  Tory 
handsome  edifice  in  the  decorated  style,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Brandon  and  Wyatt  in  place  of  the  old  churdi,  whidi  wss  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1841.  There  are  also  St  Qeorge's  church ;  Emmanuel  ^ureh; 
Camden  churdi ;  St  Paul's,  Heme  Hill,  a  small  but  graceful  and  well- 
finished  church  in  the  decorated  style ;  a  handsome  new  gothic  chapd 
at  Camberwell  Qreen  for  Independents ;  ssTeral  other  places  of  worship 
for  Dissenten ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  proprietary 
grammar  school ;  and  a  literary  and  scientific  instituta  CfeurthalUm 
k  on  the  edge  of  Banstead  Downs,  3  miles  W.  from  Croydon,  popu* 
lation  2411.  The  riTer  Wandle  flows  through  the  Tillage,  expanding 
in  the  centre  of  it  into  a  wide  and  ornamental  sheet  of  water.  ScTenS 
com,  oil,  snufi;  drug,  flock,  and  paper-mills  are  worked  by  the  Wandle. 
There  are  also  some  print-works;  brewing,  leather-dressing,  and 
coach-maldng  aro  carried  on.  The  diuroh  is  andent,  but  has  been 
much  dtered.  There  are  parish  schools.  A  goTemment  preparatory 
school  for  officers  of  the  Royd  Artillery  snd  Engineers  was  established 
here  in  1848.  Ckean^  2  mUes  E.  from  Epsom,  population  1187,  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Epsom  railway,  and  contains  eome  good  reddencea 
The  church  wss  rebuilt  in  1689;  there  are  National  schools.  At 
Cheam  was  Nonsnch,  the  costiy  palace  of  Henir  VIII. :  only  a  few 
fragments  of  it  remain.  Ckobham,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Chertsey,  popn- 
lation  2069,  is  pleasantiy  dtuated  on  the  Boum  Brook,  a  feeder  of 
the  We^.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice ;  a  chapel  of  ease  wss 
erected  in  1842  at  the  west  end.  The  Baptists  hsTC  two  places  of 
worship.  At  Chobham  Park  are  the  remains  of  an  old  mandon. 
In  1854  an  experimental  encampment  was  hdd  on  Chobham  Common. 
Clapham,  population  16,290,  lies  S.W.  of  StodLwdl,  on  the  road  from 
I/>ndon  to  Soeom.  CUpham  Common,  an  open  space  of  about  200 
acres,  parUy  in  this  parish  and  partiy  in  Battersea,  is  planted  with 
treses  so  ss  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  park,  and  is  surrounded  by 
handsome  houses.  At  one  ooraer  of  the  common  is  the  parish  church, 
a  plain  brick  building.  There  are  also  the  district  diurdies  of 
St  Paul's,  erected  in  1814  on  the  dte  of  the  dd  parish  church ;  St 
Jameses,  a  gothic  stractnre  erected  in  1829  in  Clapham  Park;  and 
St  John's,  a  Grecian  building  erected  in  1842  in  the  Clapham  road. 
A  Tery  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  the  decorated  style^  has 
been  latdy  erected  in  connection  with  a  Redemptorist  conTcnt 
There  are  also  a  handsome  new  Independent  chapd.  In  the  decorated 
styles  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  seTcrd  other  DisBenting  places  of 
worship ;  a  Orammsr  school;  Parochial,  National,  British,  snd  Infsnt 
schools ;  a  literaiy  institute ;  a  ssTings  bank ;  and  the  British  Orphan 
AsTlum.  Cohkam,  population  1691,  is  pleasantiy  sitnated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mole,  6  miles  W.  by  B.  from  Leatherhead.  The 
chnrdi  is  ancient^  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style.  On  the  Mole  are 
extendTe  mills  for  carding  woollen  ran.  Jhu/wieh,  population  1682/ 
lies  in  a  hollow  about  2  muea  &  from  the  Tillage  of  Camberwell,  and 
contains  a  number  of  genteel  reddencest  The  most  important  buildiog 
is  the  College  of  Qod's  Gift,  which  wss  repaired  and  much  improTcd 
in  appearance  a  few  years  sgo,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  C 
Barry.  The  ooUsffe  was  founded  snd  endowed,  and  the  building 
erected,  fay  Edward  Alleyn  in  1614-19.  It  consists  of  a  master  and 
warden,  who  most  be  of  the  same  name  as  the  frander,  four  fellows, 
six  poor  brethren,  six  poor  sisten ;  and  of  12  poor  boys,  who  are  to 
be  educated  and  mdntained  from  the  age  of  6  to  12  years  and  then 
apprenticed.  Behind  the  college  is  a  picture-gallezy,  containing  some 
fine  paintings,  chiefly  by  the  old  masters,  it  ii  open  to  the  public 
without  duttge^  by  tickets^  oTery  day  except  Friday  and  Sunday.  In 
the  hamlet  are  a  chapel  of  ease  and  a  Wedeyan  Methodist  obapeL 
Sgham,  population  4482,  is  near  the  north-western  boundary  of  the 
county,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  It  is  united  to  Staines  by  a 
handsome  grenite  bridge.  The  Tillsge  consists  of  a  long  street^  which 
is  Ughted  with  gss  and  paTsd.  The  parish  diurdi  is  a  modem  bride 
building;  there  hi  a  new  district  chnrdi  at  Yixginia  water.  There 
are  places  of  wordiip  for  Wesleyan  Methodirts  snd  Independents ; 
Nationd  schools;  Strode^s  charity  school ;  snd  a  literaiy  institution. 
Yiiginia  water,  Englefldd  Green,  Cooper's  Hill,  and  Runnimede, 
where  Magna  Charta  was  signed  by  King  John,  are  in  the  pariah. 
A  frir  is  held  on  Englefidd  Green ;  Egham  races  ars  hdd  annually 
on  Bunnimede.  JEiAer,  4  miles  S.W.  from  Kingston,  population  1441, 
is  pleasantiy  situated  near  the  right  baok  of  the  Mola  At  Esher  is 
Claremont^  the  reddence  of  the  I^cess  Charlotte  and  the  place 
where  die  died :  it  is  now  hdd  in  trust  for  Leopold,  king  of  the 
Belgians,  snd  is  at  present  the  reddence  of  the  widow  and  sons  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  late  king  of  the  French.  The  mandon  was 
erected  by  the  odebrated  Lord  Clive.  There  is  a  new  diurch  at 
Esher,  towards  the  erection  of  which  tiie  King  of  the  Bdgisns  sub- 
scribed 10001.  The  Quskers  hsTC  a  meeting-house ;  and  there  im  a 
Nationd  schooL  BwM,  H  mile  N.K  from  Epsom,  population  2186, 
was  once  a  market-town.  A  new  church,  in  the  eeny  English  slyle^ 
was  erected  in  1848 :  the  tower  of  the  old  ohurdi  is  left  standing. 
There  are  Nationd  and  In&nt  schools.  Gunpowder^nills^  potteries^ 
and  brick-works  giTo  some  employment,    mmieif,  population  of  tfaa 
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luBDlet  1792,  Ib  on  the  HMnpahin  border,  abotit  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Guildford.  Besidei  the  chapel  there  is  a  dietiict  oharoh,  erected  in 
1850,  at  Fori;  Town,  a  village  on  the  Berkshire  border,  not  fiur  from 
the  military  college  at  SandhurBt.  There  are  National  echooli.  ^oai, 
population  with  Hatch  1324,  lies  near  the  Thames,  2  miles  N.  from 
ll^ngston.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  neat  OKxIem  building, 
there  are  an  Independent  ohapel,  National  and  Infimt  schools^  and  a 
Cholera  Oiphan  Asylum,  establiBhed  in  1849.  Ham  House,  the 
propertT  of  the  Earl  of  Dvsart^  is  a  large  and  handsome  mansion 
ncing  tne  Thames,  erected  m  the  reign  of  James  L  Borley,  population 
1415,  is  situated  5  mUea  S.  from  Beigate.  The  church  is  of  the  early 
English  period;  tiiere  are  a  BapUst  ohapel  and  National  schools.  Scut 
ffonUy,  population  247,  and  JVut  fforsley,  719,  are  adjoining  Tillages, 
pleasantly  situated  about  midway  between  OuUdford  andLeatherhead. 
fkist  Horsley  church  is  a  small  one  of  Norman  date;  West  Horsley 
church  is  also  ancient :  in  it  was  interred  the  head  of  Sir  Walter 
Haleigb,  and  the  body  of  Carew  Baleigh,  the  son  of  Sir  Walter.  There 
are  Free  schools  at  East  Horsley  and  National  schools  at  West  Horsl^. 
KewningUmf  population  48,109,  adjoins  Brixton  on  the  north,  it 
oomprcSiends  a  tolerably  eztensiYe  public  park,  recently  formed,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  St  Mark's  district  church,  erected  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  three  proprietary  episcopal  chapels  besides  St.  Mark's 
church  and  South  Kennington  church;  also  some  Dissenting  ohapels, 
a  Roman  Catholic  convent  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings 
bank.  The  Licensed  Victuallers'  schools,  for  the  maintenanoe  and 
education  of  200  children,  are  at  Kennington ;  the  building  is  very 
spacious  and  handsome.  South  of  Kennington^  on  the  Clapham  road, 
is  SiockweU,  where  are  a  district  church  and  a  chapel  of  ease.  iTew, 
6  miles  W.  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  population  1009,  is  on  the  Thames 
opposite  Brentford.  The  church,  which  stands  on  the  oentre  of  the 
green,  was  built  in  1714,  and  enlarged  in  1837.  There  is  a  Free  school 
tot  girls.  At  Eew  are  the  extensive  public  Botanic  Qardens,  at  present 
the  finest  in  the  country:  th^  are  open  daily  to  the  public  free  of 
ohargei  Zeatherheadf  population  2041,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mole^ 
4  miles  S.W.  from  Epsom,  was  once  a  market-town.  Besides  the 
church,  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice,  there  are  an  Independent  chapel 
and  National  schools.  Brewing^  malting,  and  tanning  are  carried  on. 
The  Mole  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  14  arches.  Ling^dd,  6  miles 
8.  by  £.  Irom  Qodstone^  population  2141,  is  in  an  sgrioultural  distrieL 
The  church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  Baptists 
have  two  places  of  worship.  MeiMam  is  on  the  Brighton  railway,  8 
miles  N.K  from  Reigate,  population  848.  The  church  contains  some 
cuiious  monuments:  there  are  National  and  Subscription  schools. 
Stone  is  quarried  to  some  extent.  MerUm,  population  187(^  on  the 
river  Wandle,  9  miles  &S.W.  from  London,  £•  noticeable  on  account 
of  its  abbey,  which  possesses  some  historical  interest  Merton  Abbey 
was  for  regidar  canons  of  St  Augustine^  and  was  a  wealthy  institution. 
Part  of  the  outer  walls,  and  the  east  window  of  the  abbey-chapel,  are 
still  standing.  Merton  church  is  an  ancient  edifice^  partly  of  Nonnan 
date.  There  is  a  chapel  for  Independents.  Several  manu&ctuxing 
establishments  are  in  the  neighbournood*  Michdkam,  2  miles  N.  firom 
Dorkioff,  population  766^  stimds  in  a  vale  watered  by  the  Mole^  and 
lonff  odebrated  for  its  beauty.  The  church,  of  the  early  ift^^*** 
style,  has  been  recently  enlarged.  There  are  National  schools.  Nor- 
bunr  Hall  is  a  fine  mansion,  standing  in  an  extensive  and  pietoresque 
parL  MUehamf  population  4641,  is  about  a  mile  S.  from  Tootinj^ 
Besides  the  church,  which  was  erected  in  1821,  there  are  chapels  for 
Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Independents ;  National  and  Infant  schools^ 
and  an  establishment  for  the  infant  poor  of  St  Qeorge's-in-the-East 
On  the  Wandle  are  numerous  miUs,  calico-  and  silk-printing  workf^ 
and  shawl-printing  works;  and  on  the  common  and  elaewhera  are 
gelatine-,  varnish-,  and  japan-works^  feli-workfl^  gas-works,  and  a 
blacking,  vinegar,  and  lucuer-match  manufaotoiy.  Brewing  and  maltF> 
ing  are  carri^  on.  Mortlake,  population  8110,  consists  of  a  street 
stretching  along  the  Thames^  2  miles  B.  from  Biohmond.  Besidei 
the  parish  chuiob,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1725,  there  are  an  Independent 
chapel,  National  and  Infimt  schools^  a  savings  bank,  and  almshouses 
erected  by  the  Boot-  and  Shoe-Makers'  Benevolent  Institntion.  New 
Cron  [Orsxnwioh].  iVonsood,  population  8977,  ia  about  a  mile  Si 
from  IDulwich.  St  Luke's  district  ohureh  ia  <tf  Qreoian  arohiteoture; 
All  Saints'  district  church,  on  Beaulieu  HiU,  is  a  neat  gothio  edifice. 
At  Norwood  is  a  large  public  cemetery,  with  episcopal  and  dissenting 
chapels  for  performing  the  burial  serviooi  The  Wesleyan  Methodists^ 
Independents^  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  there  are  National 
and  British  schools;  a  district  sohool  for  the  pauper  ohildreQ  of 
Lambeth  parish,  and  a  very  madons  and  cosily  stnioture  for  the 
^uper  children  of  the  eity  ox  London;  also  several  almshousei^  a 
Boman  Catholic  convent^  and  a  female  school  The  Bedah  Spa  is  a 
public  pleasure-ground  prettily  kid  out^  in  which  is  a  mineral  spring; 
Peckhm,  population  19,444,  is  a  large  suburban  village,  in  the  parish 
of  Camberwell*  It  contains  numerous  good  residencei^  especially 
around  the  extensive  common  called  Peokham  Bya  Besiaes  the 
district  churches  there  are  chapels  for  Wealmn  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Bi^tists,  and  Quakers;  National,  &itish,  Birkbeck,  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  savings  bank ;  and  the  licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum, 
which  affords  108  separate  dwellings  for  the  pensionerB;  and  at  iVtin- 
htad  is  an  extensive  cemetery,  wiUi  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Dissenting 
chapeL    Penge,  population  1169,  is  a  hamlet  of  Battenea  pariih,  lying 


between  Norwood  and  Sydenham  ^Kent),  about  5  milea  distant  from 
the  main  part  of  the  pariah.  The  church  is  a  handsome  new  building 
of  the  decorated  style.  There  are  National  schools;  the  Surroy 
School  of  Industry ;  the  almshouses  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  a 
spadous  and  commodious  pile  containing  41  houses;  and  King 
William's  Asylum,  for  12  decayed  widows  of  commanders  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  a  handsome  range  of  houses  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  Queen  Adelaida  Penge  Park,  or  Penge  Plaoe^  is  the  spot  on 
which  the  Crystal  Palace  is  ermsted.  The  grounds  of  the  palace  have 
been  laid  out  with  great  care  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
Several  fine  fountains  are  in  operation,  and  the  principal  fountain  is 
no^v  (August  1855)  nearly  ready.  About  50,000  persona  visit  the  Crystal 
Palace  weekly.  PiitMy,  population  5280,  is  on  the  Thames  opposite  to 
Fulham,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  church 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1888.  Tliere  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent 
chapels;  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  an  Endowed  school  for 
watermen's  children ;  also  some  almshouses.  Putney  Heath  is  a  fine 
open  area  united  with  Wimbledon  Common.  Red  Hill  [Bkioatx]. 
Aukerhiihe^  population  17,805,  is  a  suburb  of  London  containing  many 
extensive  traduig  establishments  chiefly  connected  with  the  ship- 
building business.  There  are  also  iron-works,  com-miU%  and  extensive 
granaries  and  warehouses  for  goods.  The  Surrey  Canal  docks  and 
warehonses  are  at  Botherhitha  The  Thames  Tunnel  has  its  south 
entrance  near  Rotheriiithe  church.  Besides  the  parish  church  there 
are  four  district  churches  or  episcopal  ohapels;  several  plaoee  of 
worship  for  Dissenters ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  and 
some  Free  schools.  Streaiham,  population,  including  Upper  Tooting, 
6901,  lies  S.  from  Brixton.  The  principal  street  extends  along  the 
Brighton  road,  and  in  it  and  b^  the  common  are  many  handsome  villas. 
The  church  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1830;  there  is  a  district  church. 
The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there 
are  National  and  Infrnt  schools.  jSm^h,  population  1887,  is  on  the 
Dorking  road,  5  miles  W.S.W.  from  Croydon.  The  church  is  a  plain 
building ;  there  are  National  schools.  lo  the  vicinity  are  several  good 
residenoeai  Tooiii^  lies  S.W.  firom  Clapham :  it  comprehends  Upper 
and  Lower  Tooting.  Upper  Tooting  is  a  hamlet  of  Streatham ;  Lower 
Tooting,  or  Tooting  Graven^,  is  a  separate  parish,  population  2122. 
The  principal  street  of  Upper  Tooting  lies  along  the  Horsham  road ; 
Lower  Tooting  ia  partly  to  the  left  of  the  road.  The  parish  church 
of  Lower  Tooting  was  rebuilt  in  1838 :  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  on 
Balham  Hill,  Upper  Tooting ;  and  there  are  some  Dissenting  plaoes  of 
worship,  two  National  scho<ds^  and  an  Infrnt  achool.  Extensive 
nurseiy-grounds  are  in  the  vicinity.  TFo/f on-oi»-TAam€s,  population 
2881,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  5i  miles  W.  from  Kingston. 
Near  Walton  is  Oatlands^  the  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  York; 
and  at  the  foot  of  Walton  bridge  ia  an  elegant  Italian  villa  with  aloffy 
campanile,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Barxy.  The  church  contains 
some  curious  monuments ;  there  are  also  a  ohapel  of  ease,  an  Inde- 
p«ident  chape],  and  National  schools.  A  frir  is  held  in  Easter  we^ 
Wwndnomrth,  population  9611,  is  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Wandle  at 
its  junction  with  the  Thames,  about  7  miles  from  the  General  Post- 
Offiooi  Wandsworth  ia  called  in  'Domesday'  Wandeeorde  and  Wendle- 
sorde.  The  msin  street  is  along  the  old  Portsmouth  road.  There  are 
manu&otures  of  matting,  boltmg-dloths,  wire-blinds,'  oandlei^  lucifer- 
matohes^  and  hats;  a  diirtillery,  breweries  dye-houses,  oil-,  com-,  and 
papermiUsy  an  iron-foundiy,  coal-wharis,  and  calico  print-works. 
Wandsworth  has  been  divided  into  two  parishes:  the  old  pariah 
ohureh.  All  Samte»  is  a  plain  modem  building;  St.  Ann's,  the  new 
church,  is  a  Qreoian  edifice  ereeted  a  few  years  back ;  there  is  a  chapel 
of  ease  at  Summer^s  Town.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Boman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship ;  there  are  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools ;  a  school  of  industry,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
Freemasoni^  Orphan  sbhooli^  a  quaint  red-brick  edifice  erected  in 
1852,  is  on  Wandsworth  Common.  A  county  court  and  a  police  court 
are  held  in  Wandsworth.  On  tibe  oommon  is  the  County  Bridewell, 
a  very  extensive  and  costly  structure ;  and  at  Garrett  is  the  Coun^ 
Lunatic  AjyluxUf  a  noble  buildings  moriding  ample  accommodation 
for  800  patients.  A  fahr  is  held  in  Whitsun  weeL  W^fbridge,  popu- 
lati<«  12i25,  adjoins  Walton  on  the  south-west,  at  the  confioenoe  of 
the  W^  with  the  ThameiL  The  ohnrcdi,  a  very  handsome  edifice  of 
the  decorated  styles  was  erected  in  1846 ;  in  it  are  some  intereetii^ 
monuments  removed  from  the  old  diurch.  The  Boman  Catholics 
have  a  ohapel,  in  which  Louis  PhUippe,  late  king  of  the  French,  was 
buried.  There  is  a  National  sohooL  Wimbledon,  population  2698,  is 
8  miles  W.  from  Wandaworth.  Wimbledon  Park  extends  northward 
to  the  Portsmouth  road,  and  eompvehends  an  area  of  1200  aorea :  part 
of  it  is  oocnpied  by  handsome  new  villas.  West  of  the  park  ia  Wim- 
bledon Common,  nearly  as  extensive^  on  iriiich  is  an  ancient  dreular 
entrenchment  Wimbledon  ohurdi  is  a  modem  bmldingi  These  are 
ohapels  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  and 
Infant  schools.  Wokmg,  population  2887,  on  ^e  left  bank  of  the 
W^,  about  6  miles  N.  from  Guildford,  possesses  an  ancient  church; 
it  has  also  National  schools.  Paper-making  printings  brewing,  and 
malting  are  carried  on.  A  frir  is  held  on  Whit-Tuesday.  Sutton 
House  is  a  fine  old  msnsion  of  the  Tudor  pwiod.  A  portion  of  Woking 
Heath  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  metropolitan  cemetery. 
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taiei  the  arelidMUMMiiy  of  Sumy.  By  tli«  Poor-Law  Cdtmninioneni 
the  oonntj  is  diTided  into  21  Unioiui — Aak  (a  Qilbart'i  Inoorpontion), 
Bannondiey,  Gamberwell,  Cliertwy,  Croydon,  Dorking,  Bpaom,  Fam- 
ham,  Sib  George  the  Martyr,  Goldatone,  Ouildford,  Hambledon, 
Kingston,  Lunbeth,  Newington  (under  a  local  act),  St.  OUve's, 
Relgate^  Richmond,  Rotherhithe,  St^  Saviours,  and  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham.  These  nnions  indnde  154  parishes  end  townships^  with  an 
area  of  471,466  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  679,008. 

The  county  is  in  the  Home  Circuit,  except  that  for  criminal  offSmcea 
the  parts  of  tiie  county  within  10  miles  of  St,  Paul's  cathedral  are 
in  the  district  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  The  spring  assiaes  for 
the  county  are  constantly  held  at  Kingston;  the  summer  assises 
alternately  at  Gtuldford  and  Croydon.  The  Epiphany  quarter  seaaions 
for  the  county  are  held  at  the  seaiions-hottse,  Newington ;  the  spring 
sesiions  at  Beigate ;  the  Midsummer  sessions  at  Guildford ;  and  the 
Michaelmas  seesions  at  Kinnton.  County  courts  are  held  at  Chertsey, 
Croydon,  Dorking,  Bpsom,  Faniham,Godalniing,  Guildford,  Kingston, 
Lunbeth,  Beigate^  and  Southwark.  There  are  county  prisons  at  New- 
ington (Hor8emonger>lane),  Kingston,  Croydon,  and  on  Wandsworth 
Common.  There  are,  besides  tbrae,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  tiie  Borough  Compter.  At  Garrett,  near  Wands- 
worth, is  the  County  Lunatio  iUylum,  a  yezy  extensive  and  handsome 
edifice. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  14  members  were  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  firom  the  oounty  of  Surrey — ^two  for  the  county  itself,  and 
two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Southwsxk,  Guildford,  Haslemere, 
Gatton,  Blechingley,  and  Reigate.  By  the  Reform  Act^  Haslemere^ 
Gatton,  and  Blechmgley  were  altogether  disfranchised,  and  Reigate 
was  reduced  to  one  member;  but  the  county  was  formed  into  two 
divisions,  each  retnming  two  members,  and  tne  borough  of  lAmbeth 
was  oreated,  which  returns  two  membos,  so  that  the  present  number 
of  members  sent  from  Surrey  is  11 — ^two  for  each  division  of  the 
oounty,  two  each  for  Southwark,  Guildford,  and  Lambeth,  and  one 
for  Reigate. 

ffiitory  and  AntiquUiei^^-At  the  earliest  historicsl  period  this 
county  seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Regni,  a  nation  probably  of  the  Belgic  stock,  who  occapied 
also  the  adjacent  county  of  Sussex.  In  his  second  expedition,  Cmar 
advanced  westward  from  Cantium,  or  Kent^  through  this  county  to 
the  Thames,  which  he  crossed  probably  at  a  fold  at  Coway  StiJces, 
near  Walton-on-Thames,  though  some  fix  his  passage  at  or  near 
Kingston.  Several  ancient  entrenchments  are  still  existing  in  the 
county :  on  Bagshot  Heath,  about  four  miles  beyond  Egham,  there  is 
a  very  large  one,  in  form  approachxDg  a  parallelogram ;  on  St.  George's 
Hill,  between  Weybridge  snd  Cobham,  is  snother  of  irregular  form, 
foUowtng  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands ;  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon is  a  third,  of  circular  form ;  near  Faxnham,  partly  in  this  county 
and  partly  in  Hampshire,  is  anoUier,  popularly  called  CsBsar^s  Camp,  of 
irregular  form,  following  the  brow  of  the  hUl  on  which  it  stands. 

Surrey  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Britannia  Prima. 
No  Antonine  station  is  sscertained  to  have  been  in  it;  though  Lon- 
dinium  (London)  and  Pontes  (Staines)  were  dose  on  the  border,  in 
Middlesex ;  and  Noviomagus,  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  was  probably 
at  Holmwood  Hill,  dose  on  the  eastern  border,  in  Kent  It  is  pro- 
bable that  several  Roman  roads  crossed  this  county :  the  most  remark- 
able and  best  known  is  that  whidi  ran  from  Londinium.  It  appean  to 
have  run  over  Midrelham  Downs  to  Dorking,  and  thence  by  Oekley, 
beyond  whidi  it  is  known  as  Stoneetreet  Causeway,  into  Sussex. 
The  Romss  road  frx>m  Londininm  to  Calleva  and  Sorbiodunum 
(Silchester  snd  Old  Sarum)  crosMd  the  north-western  border  beyond 
Staines.  Traeea  of  Roman  buildings  have  been  found  In  various 
places,  as  at  Albuy  nesr  Guildford,  at  Guldfofid,  idiere  some  Roman 
bricks  have  been  incorporated  in  the  castle  walls,  at  or  near  Kingstcn,* 
and  on  Walton  Heath,  Walton-oiHthe-Hill,  north-east  of  Dorking. 

Swrey  was  probably,  in  the  cariier  period  of  the  Heptarchy,  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex— not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  Suesex. 
Wibbandone,  vriiere  the  battle  which  dedded  the  war  between  Bthd- 
bert  o£  Kent  and  Cealwin  of  WesMx  was  fought,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Wimbledon  in  Surrey.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy the  county  appears  to  have  constituted  a  detached  prindpality 
governed  by  a  sub-regulus  or  dependent  khig.  In  the  middle  part  of 
tiie  7th  century  it  was  governed  by  Frithewald  as  sub-king,  under  the 
Bupremaey  of  Wulfhera  of  Meroia,  who  also  conquered  the  Ide  of 
Wi^t»  and  obtained  the  supremacy  over  Suaeex.  Frmn  this  time 
Surrey  appears  to  have  depended  on  WesMX  or  Merda,  as  the  power 
of  one  or  the  other  preponderated.  The  inhabitants  submitted 
willingly  to  Egbert  in  828.  On  the  death  of  Egbert,  in  887,  his  son 
Ethelwulf  sucoeeded  him  as  king  of  Wessex,  snd  Athdstan,  son  of 
Ethdwulf ,  as  sub-king  of  Kent  In  the  war  of  Sthelred,  or  Ethered  I., 
with  the  Danes,  the  king  and  hia  brother  Alfred  were  defeated  at 
Mere-tune^  probably  Merton  in  Surrey,  in  871,  snd  Ethehed  recdved  a 
wound,  of  wbioh  he  died  soon  after.  In  the  struggle  of  Alfred  with 
the  Dsnish  chieftam  Heating,  the  Danes  were  beaten  by  the  king's 
army  at  fVunfaam  in  894.  Sraae  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  con- 
secrated at  Kingston.  In  1042  the  Anglo-Danish  king  ^trdicanute 
died  through  exceanve  drinking  at  Lambeth.  A  little  before  this 
time  Alfred,  son  of  Ethdred  II.,  wsa  aeiaed  at  Guildford,  hia  eyes  put 
9at,  and  hia  foliowen  msisflrndi 


In  1215  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Foiests  (Msgw 
Charta  and  Charta  de  Foresta)  were  signed  by  John  at  Runnimede,  a 
narrow  dip  of  flat  meadow-land  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  new 
Egham,  on  the  border  of  this  county  :  the  Sgbam  races  are  now  run 
upon  it.  By  Henry  III.,  nearly  the  whole  county  was  disafforested. 
Attempts,  at  a  later  period,  to  bring  parts  of  the  oounty  into  Windsor 
Forest  proved  unsuceessfuL 

In  the  dvil  war  of  John,  Guildford  and  Famham  castles  were  taken 
l^  Louis  of  France  and  the  insurgent  barons.  In  the  dvil  war  of 
Henry  III.,  a  body  of  royal  troops,  retiring  from  Tonbridge  to  Bristol 
after  the  battle  of  Lewes  (1264),  took  Blechingley  Castle,  and  routed 
a  body  of  Londoners  at  Croydon.  In  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  (1554),  he  took  posaesdon  of  Southwark,  and,  marching  to 
Kingston,  forced  a  passsge  over  ttte  Thames  into  Middleaex,  though 
the  bridge  at  Kingston  had  been  broken  down.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  the  county  waa  devoted  to  the  Parliamentary  causei  After 
the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and  the  advance  of  the  Roydists  towards 
London,  part  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  army  was  posted  at  SJngston 
(1642).  Famham  CasUe,  which  waa  hdd  by  the  Ro^^ts,  waa  taken 
not  long  after  by  the  Parliamentarians. 

Surrey  had  at  different  periods  before  the  Reformation  about  80 
religious  houses  of  all  kinds.  Of  these  the  most  eminent  were  the 
abbeys  of  Bermondsey  (Cluniac),  Chertsey  (Benedictine),  Merton  (for 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine),  and  Waverley  (Cisterdan);  and  tha 
prioriea  of  St  Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  and  Newark,  in  the  parish  of 
Send,  near  Guildford,  for  regular  canons  of  ^  Augustine,  and  Shene^ 
now  Richmond,  for  Carthusians.  The  remdns  of  Merton  Abbey  havo 
been  noticed.  Of  Bermondsey  and  Chertsev  abbeys,  and  of  Shene 
Priory,  sosrody  a  fragment  is  left  The  pnoxy  chuidi  of  St.  Mary 
Overy,  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  now  forms  the  parish  church  of 
the  same  name.  The  remains  of  Waverley  Abbey,  near  Famham, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  extend  in  detached  fragments  over  a  surfrusa  of 
three  or  four  acres;  they  comprehend  some  remains  of  the  ohurdiy 
refectory,  dormitory,  and  doisters.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
church  of  Newark  Priory.  Many  of  the  paridi  churohea  in  tha 
county  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  early  Engliah  styles  whidi  waa  in 
use  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  L,  John,  Henry  UL,  and  Edward  L,  Is 
prevdent. 

Suaistiet :  lUligioM  WorOnp  and  ^ucattoik— Aocording  to  tha 
Returns  of  the  Census  of  1861,  it  appeara  that  there  were  then  in  tha 
county  546  placea  of  worship,  of  which  262  bdonged  to  the  Ghurdi 
of  England,  84  to  Independents^  78  to  six  sections  of  Methodista^ 
68  to  Baptists,  14  to  Ronum  Catholics,  11  to  Quakers,  and  4  to  Mcv- 
mons.  The  total  number  of  dttinga  provided  was  222,840.  Of 
Sunday  sdiools  there  were  868,  of  which  206  bdonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  61  to  Independents,  50  to  Methodists,  and  25  to  Baptiata. 
The  totd  number  of  Sunday  scholars  was  44,422.  There  were  1798 
Day  adiools^  of  which  406  were  public  schools^  with  54,210  schclan^ 
and  1886  were  private  aohoola,  with  80,994  scholars.  Of  evening 
schools  for  adults  there  were  49,  with  1245  schdaia.  The  nnmber  of 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  county  waa  25,  with  8661 
members  and  about  17,000  volumee  in  their  libraries. 

Samngi  Banka.'—Ia  1858  the  oounty  possessed  20  savings  banks,  ai 
Camberwdl,  Csrshdton,  Chertsey,  Clapham,  Croydon,  Dorkings 
Epsom,  Ewell,  Famham,  Godalmin|^  Gnildfbid,  Kennington,  Kings- 
ton, Lambeth,  Lambeth  St  John,  Reigate,  Richmond,  Rotherhithe^ 
Southwark,  and  Wandsworth.  Tha  amount  oadng  to  depodton  on 
November  20th  1858  waa  904,992^.  17«.  8d 

SURT-LE^OMTAT.    [LoQUB.] 

sua    [SusA.] 

SUSA,  the  capital  of  the  country  called  Bnsiana  and  Suds  by  the 
Greek  geographera.  Susiana  comprised  part  of  a  mountain  region 
between  BaMonia  and  Persia,  and  it  extended  alao  to  the  coast  of 
the  Perdan  Gulf,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tigria.  The  OJtoaipei^  now 
KerJAah,  flowed  through  Susiana  from  the  mountdna  of  the  UxM. 
[BaoaDAO.]  Between  Susiana  and  Perds  there  waa  a  moimtain  tract^ 
the  passes  of  which  were  infested  by  robberai  The  coast  of  Sudana 
waa  mardiy,  as  it  still  is.  Beddes  the  Choaspes,  there  were  the  rivers 
Oopratei,  the  JBuianu,  and  the  Pantigrit,  now  the  £arft%  whidi  flowed 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Uxii  The  Eulsras  and  the  Padtigris  are 
both  represented  by  the  modem  Karun,  which  was  called  IBuIssub 
above  the  Jonction  of  the  Choaspes^  Pasitigris  bdow  that  points 
[BaoHDAD,  Paahalic;  PmszA.] 

In  proceeding  from  Diafnl  to  Sua^  and  at  the  distance  of  10  rnHea 
from  Diaful,  the  great  mound  of  Sua  is  seen.  F^m  the  summit  of 
the  g^t  mound  Diaful  Is  distinotly  vidble,  beudng  north  88*  east. 
The  Acrkhah  River  is  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  great  mound  of 
Sua.  The  Abi-shapur,  a  fbeder  of  the  Karun,  rises  about  10  milea 
north  of  Sus,  and  flows  in  a  deep  narrow  diannd  past  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Danid,  and  past  the  western  face  of  the  gnat  mound.  It  is 
navigable  from  Sua  to  ita  junction  with  the  Kuran,  and  aa  its  bed 
iEi  deep  and  nanow,  and  nearly  on  a  levd  with  the  surfiMss  of  tha 
plain,  it  is  peouliariy  suited  for  some  kinds  of  navigation,  llie  great 
mound  ia  deaoribed  by  Mijor  Rawlinson  in  voL  ix.  of  the  'London 
Geographicd  Journal,'  aa  forming  ''the  north-weatem  extremity  of  a 
large  irregular  platform  of  mounds^  which  appear  to  have  conatituted 
the  fort  of  the  dty,  vriiile  the  great  tumulus  represents  the  site  of  the 
inner  dtadd."    Thehdght  of  tha  lower  platfonn  ia  between  80  and 
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00  feet,  and  tbat  of  the  great  mound  165  feet  The  platform  iteelf  is 
square,  and  measures  about  two  miles  and  a  hal£  The  mound  is  11 00 
yards  round  the  bsse,  and  850  yards  round  the  summit  The  slope  is 
▼ery  steep.  Major  Bawlinson  saw'  on  the  mound  a  slab  with  a  cunei- 
form inscription  of  thirty-three  lines,  three  Babylonian  sepulchral 
urns  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  in  another  place  there  wss  exposed  to 
Tiew,  a  few  feet  below  the  Surface,  a  flooring  of  brickwork;  ''the 
summit  of  the  mound  wss  thickly  strown  with  broken  potteiy,  glazed 
tiles,  and  kiln-dried  bricks.  Beyond  the  elevated  platform  extend  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  probably  six  or  eeven  miles  in  circumference :  they 
present  the  same  appearance  of  irregular  mounds,  covered  with  briolu 
and  broken  pottery,  and  here  and  there  the  fragment  of  a  shaft  is 
seenprojeoting  through  the  soil" 

SUSA,  a  province  of  Piedmont  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Savoy  and  France,  S.  by  the  prorince  of  Pine- 
rolo,  and  £.  by  that  of  Torino.  The  area  is  589  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1848  was  81,834.  A  great  part  of  the  province  of  Susa 
lien  on  the  slope  of  the  great  Alpine  ridge,  which  here  forms  the  groups 
of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  Oen^vre,  the  highest  sunmiits  of  which  are 
more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Ihra  Jtipuaria,  whi<di 
crosses  the  province  from  east  to  west  T^aeB  on  Mont  Qen^vre  above 
the  village  of  Gesanna,  descends  by  Onlx  and  Exilles  into  the  fine 
ralley  of  Susa,  passes  by  the  town  of  Susa,  and  at  AvigUana  enters 
the  plain  of  Turin,  and  joins  the  Po  north  of  Turin,  after  a  course  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy  milea  The  valley  of  Susa  is  fertile,  and 
produces  oom,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  mulberries.  The  highlands 
produce  abundance  of  chestnuts,  and  afford  good  summer  pasturei  The 
great  road  from  Turin  to  Savoy  and  France  over  Mont  Cenis  ascends 
the  valley  of  Susa  as  far  as  the  town  of  Susa,  and  then  turning  off  to 
the  northward,  climbs  the  side  of  the  mountain  till  it  reaches  the 
oleyated  plain  with  the  small  lake  of  Mont  Cenis,  famous  for  its  trout, 
where  is  the  boundary  between  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  From  the  town 
■of  Suta,  following  the  ascent  of  the  valley  to  the  westward,  is  the 
Tillage  of  Chiomonte  or  Chaumont  known  for  its  wines,  which  are 
equid  to  those  of  Burgundy.  Higher  up  is  the  village  of  Exilles,  with 
its  old  fortress  built  on  a  rock  above  the  Dora ;  and  still  higher  is  the 
visage  of  Oulx,  from  which  a  carriage-road  leads  over  Mont  (Jen^vre 
to  Briangon  in  Dauphin^.  Below  Susa  is  the  village  of  Bussolino,  on 
the  high  road  to  Turin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  quarry  of 
green  marble.  Lower  down  is  the  town  of  Avigliana,  on  the  Susa- 
Turin  railway,  with  8000  inhabitants,  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  with 
two  small  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  province  of  Susa  is 
included  in  the  admioiatrative  division  of  Torino. 

Susct,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is  oonnected  with  Turin  by 
railway,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segusium  or  Segusio,  ie  a 
bishop's  see,  and  hss  about  8300  inhabitants.  North  of  the  town  is 
a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble  raised  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which 
is  still  in  pretty  good  preservation.  The  fortress  of  La  Brunetta,  cut 
in  the  rock  by  Charles  Emmanuel  IIL  commanded  the  roads  of  Mont- 
Cenis  and  Mont-Qen^vre.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798. 
The  town  is  old  and  ill-built  Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  low 
arcadea  It  has  a  royal  college,  a  provincial  court  i^d  some  manufac- 
tories of  leather,  gloves,  and  thread. 

SUSIA.NA.    [SUBA.] 

SUSQUEHANNA.    [PEVireTLYANiA.] 

SUSSEX  is  a  maritime  county  in  England,  due  south  of  Qreenwich, 
the  meridian  of  which  passes  very  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
county.  It  is  boimded  N.E.  by  Kent  W.  by  Hampshire,  N.  by  Surrey, 
and  a  and  aE.  by  the  British  Channel  It  lies  between  50**  48'  and 
6V  9'  N.  lat,  0*  49'  K  and  0*  58'  W.  long.  The  extreme  length, 
from  Lady-Holt  Park  due  east  to  the  Kent  Ditch,  is  76  miles;  the 
greatest  breadth,  from  Beachy  Head  to  Tunbridge  Welh^  27  miles; 
and  the  average  breadth  a  little  less  than  20  miles.  The  area  is  1461 
square  miles,  or  934,851  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  800,075 ;  in 
1851  it  was  386,844. 

Suirface;  Ooatt;  JRinen. — The  principal  feature  in  the  surface  of 
Sussex  is  occasioned  by  the  intervention  of  the  high  ridges  of  chalk 
hills  generally  known  as  the  Downs.  These  hills  rise  from  the  marsh 
of  Pevensey  to  the  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head ;  they  then  trend 
westward  as  ikr  as  Shoreham,  occupying  a  surface  of  about  26  miles 
in  length,  and  about  6  miles  in  bioadth,  containing  about  100,000 
junrea  This  tract  ie  denominated  the  South  Downs.  From  Shoreham 
the  Downs  gradually  recede  from  the  coast  and  traverse  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  entering  Hampshire  between  West  Hartmg  and 
Btanstead  near  Petersfield.  Their  extreme  length  in  Sussex  is  58 
miles,  their  greatest  breadth  7  miles,  and  mean  breadth  4^  milea 
The  average  height  is  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
Ditcfaelling  Beacon  is  858  feet  Firle  Beacon  820  feet  Chanctonbury 
Ring  814  feet  .And  Beachy  Head  564  feet  above  that  level.  The 
Downs  have  a  rich  oovering  of  a  short  and  delicate  turf  containing 
large  portions  of  Thymwm,  BtrpyUwn,  and  occasional  patches  of  the 
oommon  fune,  the  UUx  Bitropceua,  in  patches  of  80  or  40  acres.  The 
district  is  in  general  without  treea  The  surface  of  tiie  Downs  is 
gracefully  undulating ;  the  northern  escarpment  is  precipitous,  whilst 
tiie  southern  declines  gently,  and  westwu^  of  Brighton  gradually 
Uends  with  the  low  land  of  the  coast 

The  maritime  dlBtrict  lies  between  the  Downs  and  the  sea,  and 
axtends  from  Brighton  westward  to  Emsworth^  a  distanoa  of  86 


miles.  At  first  it  is  narrowed  to  a  point,  but  gradually  extends  to 
the  breadth  of  a  mile  between  Bnghton  and  Shoreham;  towards 
Arundel  it  widens  to  three  miles ;  and  finally,  ss  it  approaches  Hamp- 
shire, it  becomes  in  many  places  seven  miles  wide.  This  district  is 
of  remarkable  fertility.  Here,  in  Saxon  times,  many  salt-pans  for 
procuring  salt  from  sea-water  by  evaporation  existed. 

The  centre  of  the  oounty  is  occupied  by  a  woodUnd  tract  denomi- 
nated the  Weald  (Saxon, '  weald,'  a  forest) ;  it  extends  from  the  Downs, 
to  which  it  runs  parallel,  to  the  Surrey  hilla  The  Weald  was  onoe 
an  immense  forest  inhabited  only  by  hogs  and  deer,  but  has  been 
gradually  deued  and  brought  into  cultivation.  This  district  within 
the  oounty  now  contains  about  425,000  acres. 

The  Forest  Ridge  ii  that  portion  of  the  oounty  which,  gradually 
uniting  with  the  Weald,  forms  the  north-eastern  division.  It  stretches 
from  Fsiriight  Down  on  the  south  by  Crowborough  to  St  Leonard's 
Forest  and  thence  westward,  terminating  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
sand-hills  of  Petworth  on  one  side^  and  by  Blackdown  and  Leith  hills 
in  Surrey  on  the  other.  In  this  district  are  two  great  forests,  St 
Leonard's  Forest  containing  10,000  acres,  and  Ashdown  Forest  con- 
taining about  18,000  acrea  Pine,  fir,  beech,  and  birch  all  grow  well, 
and  portions  of  the  two  forests  have  been  planted  with  success.  The 
whole  ridge  is  broken  into  hiU  and  dale,  and  is  very  elevated.  Crow- 
borough  Beacon,  the  highest  and  most  central  eminenoe,  is  804  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  marsh-land  extends  across  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county  from  Eastbourne  into  Kent  vith  the  exception 
of  five  mUes  taken  up  by  the  Forest  Ridge  of  Fairlight  and  the  Hastings 
hills.    Marshy  tracts  also  exist  on  the  borders  of  idl  the  rivers. 

The  coast  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  oounty  is  formed  of  the  low 
marsh-land,  which  is  a  oontinuatton  of  the  low  land  of  Bomney 
Marsh.  At  Pett  the  Forest  Ridge  breaks  in  for  five  miles,  including 
Fairlight  Hastings,  and  Bexhill.  The  low  marshland  of  Pevensey, 
forming  Pevensey  Bay,  extends  from  Bexhill  to  the  Downs,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  weU-known  and  bold  promontory  of  Beachy 
Head.  The  high  chalk  diflEs  of  the  Downs  extend  thence  as  fiur  as 
Brighton,  a  distance  of  19  or  20  miles  coastwise^  when  the  lowland  of 
the  maritime  district  intervenes  snd  forms  the  cosst  line  into  Hamp- 
shire. Pevensey  Bay  snd  Seaford  Bay  form  good  roadsteads  for 
vessels  with  north  or  east-winds,  and  Seaford  Bay  is  much  frequented 
by  vessels  for  water.  A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class  was  erected  in 
1828  on  the  summit  of  the  second  cliff  to  the  westward  of  Beachy 
Head,  285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se&  The  lowest  part  of  the  coast 
from  Seaford  to  the  Kentish  boundary  is  protected  by  single  round 
towers,  called  Martello  towera  They  oommenoe  near  Hythe  in  Kent 
and  are  continued,  except  where  the  cosst  is  easy  of  defence,  to 
Seaford,  where  the  last  tower  is  numbered  74.  They  are  built  on  the 
besch,  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  each.  The 
period  of  their  erection  was  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  of 
England  by  Napoleon  L  At  the  same  time  a  portion  of  this  low 
district  ^^^  Cliffe  End,  nesr  Pett  ^  Sussex,  to  Shomecliffi%  in 
Kent  a  distance  of  23  miles,  was  protected  by  a  canal  celled  the  Royal 
Military  CanaL 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Rother,  the  Adur,  the  Aran, 
the  Cuckmere,  and  the  Lavant  The  Oute  begins  at  Rylsnds,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Lindfield,  at  the  junction  of  two  streams, 
whence  it  flows  near  Lindfield,  and,  pursuing  a  tortuous  course  to 
the  south-east^  hslf  encircles  Sheffield  park;  then  prooeeding  mors 
directly  south,  the  stream  runs  by  Isfield,  Baroombe,  and  Hamsey  to 
the  Lewes  levels,  which  it  enters  to  the  north  of  the  town.  After 
separating  the  suburb  of  Cliffe  firom  the  town  of  Lewes^  it  prooeeds 
through  the  levels^  divides  the  South  Downs,  and  disohaiges  itself 
into  de  British  Channel  at  Newhaven  Harbour.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  large  barges  ss  frr  as  Lindfield.  The  Rother  rises  near  Aigus  Hill, 
in  the  parish  of  Rotherfield,  doss  under  the  Forest  Ridge.  Theooa 
it  runs  to  Mayfield,  Etchingham,  and  Bodiham.  It  touches  Kent  at 
Wigsell,  in  the  parish  of  Salehurst  and  separates  the  two  oountiea 
It  afterwards  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary,  and  prooeeding 
to  Newenden  and  Wittersham,  receives  in  its  course  several  small 
streams  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  arms  of  which,  together  with  the 
Rother  itself,  indose  tJie  river  island  of  Oxney.  After  passing  Uiis 
island,  it  quits  the  border,  and  turns  suddenly  southward  across  tlM 
esstem  extremity  of  the  oounty,  sending  off  a  branch  at  Iden  called 
the  Kent  Ditch,  whidi  parts  the  two  counties,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  in  the  parish  of  BroomhiU,  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  old 
Rye  Harbour.  Proceeding  from  this  brandi,  the  Rother  flows  to  the 
south-esst  part  of  the  town  of  Rye.  Bdow  the  town  of  Rye  the  Rother 
recdves  the  waters  of  the  Brede,  which  rises  in  Ashburnham  Wood. 
The  united  stream  expands  into  an  sestuary,  forms  the  harbour  of 
Rye,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  bight  of  the  bay  formed  by 
Fairlight  Head  on  the  west  and  Dungeness  on  the  esst  The  Rother 
is  navigable  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  first  touches  the  borders  of 
Kent  The  Adur  has  three  sources,  the  streams  from  which  unite 
near  Ashurst  From  Ashurst  the  river  flows  in  a  due  southern  direc- 
tion, between  Beeding  and  Bramber  to  Shoreham  Harbour  and  the 
sea.  [Shobeham.]  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft  from  Mcak 
Bridge  in  the  parish  of  Shermanbuiy,  to  the  mouth;  and  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mullet  pike,  and  eels.  The  ArtM  rises  in  St  Leonard's 
Forest  and  flows  due  south,  recdving  at  Stopham  the  waters  of  a 
small  river  oaUed  the  Westem  Rothes.    Ftom  Stopham  the  Anm  runs 
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in  a  einmitouB  ooune,  paaaes  Hardham  tod  Amberley,  in  which  pari 
the  Btream  is  celebrated  for  trout,  through  the  marabea  forming  the 
rich  Tale  of  Arundel,  and  flowing  through  Arundel  town  enters  the 
■ea  at  Littlehampton.  The  channel  is  led  in  a  eoutherly  direction  into 
the  sea  between  two  piere  composed  of  piles  with  an  extension  of 
dicker-work.  The  laiger  vessels  which  enter  usually  remain  near  the 
rivei^s  mouth  at  Littlehampton,  but  a  Tessel  of  13  feet  draught  can 
proceed  to  Arundel  bridge,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  lower  part  of 
the  river  ia  famous  for  its  mullet  A  canal,  called  the  Arun  and  Wey 
Junction  Canal,  connecting  the  Arun  wi^  the  Wey,  completes  an 
inland  communication  by  water  with  London.  The  Arundel  and 
Portsmouth  Canal  also  enters  the  Arun  at  Ford,  connecting  it  with 
Chichester  Harbour ;  and  a  canal  following  the  course  of  the  Ik^ther  has 
made  a  navigable  water^communication  from  Stopham  bridge  to  Mid- 
hurst,  with  a  branch  to  Haslingboume^  within  half  a  mile  of  Petworth. 
The  Cuckmen  rises  in  the  Forest  Ridge  near  Heathfield  Park,  runs 
through  Warbleton  to  Hellingley,  ArUngton,  and  Littlington,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  opening  in  the  South  Downs,  to  the 
westward  of  Beacby  Head,  about  2  miles  S.£.  from  Seaford.  The 
channel  is  very  narrow  and  crooked,  but  at  high  water  it  ia  navigable 
for  small  baiges  to  Longbridge,  about  a  mile  above  Alfriston.  Hie 
Lavant  has  its  source  in  Charlton  Forest,  and  runs  through  Singleton, 
Binderton,  and  the  Lavants,  and,  after  circling  the  city  of  Chichester 
on  all  sides  except  the  north,  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Chichester,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  extreme  south-west  comer  of  the  county.  The 
SBstuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  famous  for  its  lobsters ;  and  the 
rocks  next  Selsey  Bill  are  celebrated  for  cockles.  There  are  also  two 
smaller  rivers  which  dischaige  themselves  into  the  sea,  the  Ashbourne 
at  Pevensey,  and  the  Asten  near  the  spot  where  William  the  Con* 
queror  landed.  The  Asten  runs  through  the  battle-field  of  Hastings. 
The  Medway  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  It  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  Forest-row,  Hartfield,  and  Withyham.  It 
reaches  the  county  of  Kent  between  Qroombridge  and  Ashurst^ 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  two  counties  for  about  a  mile^  and 
then  turns  at  Ashurst  directly  into  Kent,  at  a  spot  about  four  miles 
from  Tonbridge. 

The  road  from  London  to  Hastings  enters  the  county  at  Frant^  near 
Tonbridge,  and  runs  through  Robertsbridge  and  Battle;  the  road 
from  London  to  Brighton  enters  the  county  in  Uie  parish  of  Ifield, 
and  runs  thence  through  Cuckfield ;  the  road  from  London  to  Ports- 
mouth traverses  a  small  portion  of  the  western  division  of  the  ooun^ 
near  Petersfield;  and  the  road  from  Dover  to  Portsmouth,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  sea-shore,  enters  Sussex  near  Rye,  and  proceeds  to 
Winchelaea,  Hastings,  Brighton,  Arundel,  and  Chichester,  quitting  the 
county  for  Hampshire  near  Havant  There  are  also  many  branch  and 
cross  roads. 

Tbe  London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway  enters  the  county 
at  Three  Bridges,  and  proceeds  across  it  in  a  generally  southward 
direction  to  Brighton  (20i  miles).  The  coast-line  of  this  company 
runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  from  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county  almost  to  the  eastern,  from  a  few  miles  beyond  Chichester 
on  the  west  to  Hastings  on  the  east  From  the  Three  Bridges  station 
of  the  main  line  a  short  branch  runs  south-west  to  Horsham.  From 
the  Cuckfield  station  a  branch  runs  south-east  to  Lewes,  where  it 
unites  with  the  ooast  line.  A  short  distance  east  from  Lewes  a  brancJi 
is  carried  south  to  Newbaven  Harbotur.  Several  miles  farther  east  a 
brandi  runs  off  north  to  Hailsham,  and  another  south  to  Eastbourne. 
The  Hastings  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway  enters  the  county 
at  Tonbridge  WeUs,  and  runs  south-east  past  Battle  to  Hastings^ 
From  Hastings  a  branch,  connected  with  the  Coast  line  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway,  runs  north-east  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast  to  Rye,  where  it  enters  Kent. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  near  the 
sea-coast,  is  mild,  and  not  subject  to  msny  variations  of  temperature. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  61*10*  Fahr.,  or  more  than  one 
degree  above  the  mean  temperature  of  London.  iMtgs  towns  have 
consequently  sprung  up,  to  which  invalids  and  others  repair  for  health 
and  relaxation.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months 
at  Hastings  is  43*,  whilst  tbe  mean  temperature  of  winter  in  the 
adjoining  southern  counties  is  generally  only  40*35°.  The  higher  or 
norUiem  part  of  the  county,  particularly  the  Forest  Ridge,  is  of 
considerably  lower  temperature.  In  the  Weald  the  climate  ia  cold 
and  damp. 

OeoUygy, — The  greater  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  chalk  formation,  which  constitutes  its  most  strilung 
geological  feature.  The  general  dip  or  inolination  of  this,  as  indeed 
of  all  the  strata  in  the  county,  is  to  the  south-east,  with  occasional 
exceptions.  The  face  of  the  chalk  is  marked  with  fissures  or  wells^ 
and  scooped  into  deep  hollows,  furrows,  and  basins,  which  are  more  or 
less  filled  with  tertiaiy  sand  and  gravel.  In  many  places  quarries 
have  been  opened  and  kilns  erected  tot  converting  the  chalk  into  lime 
for  the  use  of  the  agriculturists,  who  annually  consume  large  quanti- 
ties. The  Sussex  chalk  varies  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  a  bluish- 
sray;  the  harder  varieties  were  in  great  request  among  the  Normans 
For  building*  The  waUs  of  several  old  castles  and  religious  houses 
were  built  with  chalk  faced  with  Caen  stone  or  flints.  The  chalk  is 
re^;ularly  stratified.  The  upper  division  contains  horisontal  layers  of 
•Uioeous  nodules  with  intersecting  veins  of  tabular  flint.    Sulphuret 
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of  iron  is  found  In  irregular  masses  and  in  octahedral  crystals.  Chalk* 
marl  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  chalk-hills ;  its  outcrop  con- 
nects the  detached  parts  of  the  range,  and  composes  a  fertile  tract  of 
arable  land,  on  which  are  some  of  the  bestfianns  in  tiie  county. 
Below  the  marl  is  a  bed  of  fire-stone,  which  is  obscurely  traced  in  tiia 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  but  to  the  west  forms  a  terrace  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  The  gault»  the  lowest  division  of  the  chalk 
formation,  generally  constitutes  a  valley  within  the  central  edge  of 
the  chalk,  and  may  be  traced  with  little  interruption  from  Eastbourne 
westward  along  the  whole  county  into  Hampshire,  forming  a  stiff  soil, 
but  very  rich. 

Next  to  the  chalk,  the  most  important  formation  is  the  Wealden. 
It  joins  the  gault^  and  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  It 
is  a  series  of  days  and  sands  with  subordinate  beds  of  limestone-grit 
and  shale ;  it  forms  an  anticlinal  axis  of  considerable  elevation,  the 
direction  of  which  is  nearly  from  east  to  west  This  district  is  an 
irregular  triangle,  the  base  extending  from  near  Pevensey  to  Seabrook 
in  Kent,  and  the  apex  being  situated  near  Harting  Comb  in  the 
western  part  of  Sussex.  The  Wealden  cUy  is  a  tenacious  clay  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  brown,  containing  subordinate  beds  of 
limestone  and  sand  with  layers  of  septaria  of  argillaceous  ironstone. 
This  fornmtion  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  Iguanodons,  Hylosaurians^ 
and  other  gigantic  reptiles  which  have  been  found  within  it  The 
Sussex  marble  occurs  in  layers  in  different  parts  of  the  district  It 
is  a  limestone  of  bluish-gray  mottled  with  green  and  ochraoeous- 
yellow,  and  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  univalves 
formed  by  a  calcareous  cement  into  a  beautiful  compact  marble  which 
bears  a  high  polish.  The  central  group  of  the  Wealden  is  formed  of 
altematicg  sands,  sandstone,  and  shale,  which  have  been  denominated 
the  Hastings  beds.  These  beds  form  a  line  of  irregular  clifb  30  or  40 
miles  in  length,  from  4  to  9  miles  in  width,  and  from  20  to  upwards 
of  600  feet  in  height  Below  this  are  the  Tilgate  beds,  the  lowest 
stratum  of  which  contains  large  ooncretional  or  lenticular  masses  of 
a  compact  calciferous  grit  or  sandstone  in  three  or  four  layers,  eac^ 
varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  three  inches,  which  was  formerly 
extensively  quarried  and  used  for  paving  and  roofing.  These  beds 
extend  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Hastings  sands  at  Loxwood 
to  Hastings,  and  are  separated  from  the  next  subdivision  by  blue  clay 
and  shale.  This  subdivision,  called  the  Worth  Sands,  consists  of  a 
series  of  arenaceous  strata,  some  of  which  form  a  fine  soft  building- 
stone  extensively  used.  The  last  division  of  the  Wealden  is  com- 
posed of  the  Ashbumham  beds,  which  occur  beneath  the  Worthstone; 
they  are  composed  of  alternations  of  sand,  friable  sandstone,  shale, 
and  clay :  for  the  most  part  they  are  highly  ferruginous,  and  inclose 
rich  aigillaceous  iron-ore  and  large  masses  of  lignite.  It  wss  in  the 
Wealden  strata,  when  wood  was  abundant  and  charcoal  was  employed 
in  smelting  iron,  that  the  chief  iron-works  of  Sussex  wero  situated, 
the  iron-ore  being  extracted  from  the  ironstone  of  the  argilla- 
ceous beds. 

The  plastic  clay  is  the  foundation  of  the  flat  maritime  district 
south  of  the  Downs,  which  extends  from  near  Worthing  to  Brackle- 
sham  Bay,  and  thence  into  Hampshiro,  forming  part  of  ^e  Isle  of 
Wight  basin;  and  is  seen  elsewhere  in  insulated  patches.  The  London 
clay,  which  in  some  localities  includes  beds  of  gray  limestone  and 
sandstone,  is  also  found ;  the  clay  constitutes  the  flat  maritime 
district  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  and  the  limestone  com- 
poses groups  of  rooks  on  the  coast  The  valleys  of  all  the  rivers,  and 
the  large  levels  of  Lewes,  Pevensey,  and  Brede,  the  soil  of  which  is 
extremely  fertile^  being  formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  furnish  ridi  marsh 
pastures  almost  equal  to  Romney  Marsh. 

AffricvUwre, — The  rich  marsh-lands,  of  which  there  are  about  30,000 
acres  in  the  county,  make  an  excellent  pasture-ground,  on  which 
many  oxen  and  sheep  are  reared  and  fatted  for  market  There  are 
also  about  50,000  acres  of  down-land,  which  are  left  in  down,  and 
produce  excellent  pasture  for  the  small  sheep  known  as  South  Down 
sheep.  After  the  hay  is  cut  and  carried  in  the  marsh-land  the  pastures 
are  usually  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheea  Stall-feeding  is  also  mudi 
and  successfully  practised  in  Sussex.  The  arable  land  on  the  Downs 
consists  of  thin  light  layers  of  earth,  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
depth,  intermixed  with  flint  pebbles,  and  is  very  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  barley.  In  some  of  the  hollows  the  soil  is  deeper  and 
more  loamy,  and  so  dry  as  to  allow  of  its  being  ploughed  quite  flat 
without  any  ridges  or  water-furrows.  Along  the  slopes  of  some  of 
the  hills  we  soil  is  of  a  tough  tenacious  nature,  being  a  mixture  of 
chalk  washed  down  from  the  hills  by  the  rains  and  stiff  clay,  and  is 
very  difiicult  to  cultivate.  In  the  spring  it  is  extremely  heavy,  and 
retains  moisture  for  a  long  time;  but  when  dried  it  becomes  very 
hard.  The  rich  arable  land  in  the  county  is  about  120,000  acres. 
Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  esstem  part  of  the 
county :  they  have  been  introduced  from  Kent  Mid  have  gradually 
extended  themselves  westward.  There  are  still  many  extensive 
woods  in  Sussex,  amounting  altogether  to  about  150,000  acres.  The 
county  is  noted  for  its  breed  of  oxen  and  of  sheep.  The  Sussex  ox 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Devon,  between  which  and  the 
Hereford  it  holds  an  intermediate  place,  possessing  the  activity  of  the 
first  and  the  strength  of  the  second,  with  the  propensity  to  fatten  and 
the  fine-grained  flesh  of  both.  The  South  Down  sheep  are  among  the 
best  for  all  hill  countries  where  the  grass  is  short ;  and  their  kindly 
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properties  have  caiued  them  to  penetrate  into  almost  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry.  The  uumbelr  of  these  sheep  on  the  DoWni  has  been  esti- 
mated at  S00,000  in  samtner  and  860,000  hi  wintet.  On  the  richer 
and  wet  land  in  West  Stissex  a  hedtier  sort  of  sheep,  a  cross  between 
the  Somenet  and  the  Down,  is  mtibh  more  used  than  the  ptdre  Down. 
The  breed  of  horses  is  not  ftimous. 

JHifiiioni,  Townt,  Se. — Sussex  has  been  for  centuries  divided  into 
Biz  Rapes,  a  term  peculiatr  to  the  county,  the  deri?ation  of  which  is 
not  satisfactorilv  settled.  Bach  rape  contains  several  hundreds  and 
other  smaller  divisioos.  The  counl^  has  also  been  for  many  years 
subdivided  for  idl  civil  purposes  into  two  divisions,  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western ;  the  Eastern  comprising  the  rapes  of  Lewes,  Pevensey, 
and  Hastings ;  and  the  Western  the  rapes  of  Chichester,  Arundel,  and 
Bramber.    The  rapes  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Lewes  rape  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  includes  the 
hundreds  of  Bareombe,  Buttinghill,  Dean,  Fisbergate,  Bolmstrow, 
Lewes  borough,  Poynings,  Preston,  Street,  Bwanborough,  Whalesbone, 
and  Tounsmere. 

IL  Pevensey  rape  extends  from  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Kent  on 
the  north  to  the  sea,  and  contains  the  hundreds  of  Alciston,  Bishop- 
stone,  Danehill-Horsted,  Dill,  Eastbourne,  East  Qrinstead  borough, 
Flexborough,  Hartfleld,  Lindfield-Burlelgh-Arches,  Longbridge,  Lox- 
field  Camden,  Loxfield,  Dorset,  Lowey  of  Pevensey,  Ringmer,  Rother- 
field,  Rushmonden,  Shiplake,  Totnore,  and  Willlngdon. 

IIL  Hastings  rape  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county ;  it  in- 
cludes the  following  hundreds : — Baldslow,  Battle,  BeJ^faill,  Fozearle, 
Goldspur,  Gk>strow,  Questling,  borough  and  cinque-port  of  Hastings, 
Hawkesborough,  Henbuist,  Ketherfield,  Ninfield,  cinque-port  of  Rye, 
Shoyswell,  Staple,  and  the  town  and  parish  of  Winchelsea. 

Iv.  Chichester  rape  is  situated  at  the  western  side  of  the  county, 
and  consists  of  the  hundreds  of  Aldwick,  Bosfaam,  Box  and  Stock- 
bridge,  city  of  Chichester,  Dumpford,  Easeboume,  Manhood,  borough 
of  Midhurst,  and  Westboume  and  Singleton. 

y.  Arundel  rape  forms  the  centre  of  the  western  division  of  the 
county,  and  includes  the  following  hundreds: — Arundel  borough, 
Avisford,  Bury,  Poling,  Rotherbridge,  and  West  Essewrith. 

YI.  Bramber  rape  is  situated  between  the  rapes  of  Arundel  and 
Lewes.  The  hundreds  are  as  follows: — Brightford,  Burbeach,  East 
Easewrith,  Fi^hei^gate,  Horsham  borough.  New  Shoreham  borough. 
Patching,  Slnglecross,  Steyning,  Tarring,  Tipnoak,  West  Qrinstead,  and 
Windham  and  Ewhurst 

The  parts  of  the  county  which  have  their  particular  liberties  exempt 
from  the  Jarisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates  are— the  city  of 
Chichester,  and  the  liberty  of  the  cinque-ports,  which  is  partly  in  this 
county  and  partly  in  Rent 

In  the  county  of  Sussex  there  is  only  one  city,  CAicBmtEtL ;  one 
cinque-port,  Habtikos  ;  two  ancient  towns  added  to  the  cinque-ports, 
Rtb  and  Winchelsea ;  two  members  of  the  cinque-ports,  Pevensey 
and  Seaford ;  the  porliamentary  boroughs  of  Arundel,  Bbtghtoit, 
HonsHAM,  Lbwes,  MidhubsT,  Shorbbam,  or  New  Shoreham;  the 
ancient  boroughs  of  Bramber,  East  Orinbtead,  and  STKTNnra ;  the 
market-towns  of  Battlb,  CuoBfibld,  Hatlbham,  and  Pbtwobt^,  and 
<he  towns  of  BcovoR,  Bastbourmb,  May  field,  Newhaybb,  and  WoBTfl- 
iiro.  Of  the  places  printed  in  small  capitals  an  account  is  given  under 
their  respective  titles ;  the  others  are  noticed  here. 

WincheUea,  population  778  in  1851,  is  near  the  eastern  etti^mity 
of  the  county,  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  Rye.  Old  Winchelsea,  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  was  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Channel  on 
the  south  and  east^  and  by  the  Rother  on  the  north.  It  was  of  some 
importance  in  Saxon  times,  and  was  added  to  the  cinque-ports  before 
the  reign  of  John.  Early  ill  the  ISth  century  the  old  town  began  to 
snffbr  much  from  the  influx  of  the  sea.  More  than  800  houses  were 
destroyed  by  the  overflow  of  the  sea  in  the  year  1250.  The  sea  con- 
tinued its  ravages ;  the  site  of  the  present  town  was  purchased,  and 
the  "  inhabitants  of  Old  Winchelsea  took  to  it  by  little  and  little  and 
builded  it."  The  new  town  was  walled  in,  and  in  sii  or  seven  yean 
it  was  *'  metely  well  finished."  In  1287  the  old  town  was  entirely 
overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  The  new  town  continued  to  increase  and 
flourish.  It  soon  became  the  place  df  import  for  French  wines,  for 
which  massive  crypts  were  built  111  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Win- 
chelsea was  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  embarkation  for  the  oontinent 
The  new  town  was  pillaged  and  partially  burnt  by  the  French  in  1360, 
and  received  much  more  serious  injury  from  the  Spaniards  twenty 
yean  afterwards.  The  town  was  subsequently  repaired.  Henry  Vlll. 
raised  for  iU  defence  the  castle  of  Camber,  the  ruhis  of  which  are  still 
standing.  The  sea  began  once  more  to  desert  the  new  town ;  the  inlet 
and  harbour  became  choked  up  with  sand  and  beach,  and  although 
Queen  Eliaabeth,  who  visited  it  m  one  of  her  progi^sses  in  1578, 
manifested  her  sense  of  its  importance  by  calling  it  Little  London, 
the  trade  was  soon  entirely  lost^  and  Winchelsea  fell  ifrto  decay.  It  is 
now  little  more  than  a  Tillage;  the  houses  ix>und  two  sides  of  the 
principal  square  and  one  small  square  with  a  few  houses  alone  remain. 
Winchelsea  is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  The  corporation  consists 
of  a  mayor  and  jurats,  of  whom  there  ought  to  be  12.  This  town 
returned  two  memben  to  parliament  from  42nd  Edward  IIL  till  1882 ; 
St  has  smee  been  added  to  the  electoral  district  of  Rye.  Three  of  the 
four  ancient  gateways  are  still  standing,  nAmely,  ih4  Londgate  on  the 
north-east,  the  Stnndgate  on  the  south,  and  Newgate  to  the  touth- 


west,  but  in  a  tery  rtiinous  oohdition.  Of  the  three  churches,  Bt, 
Giles,  St.  Leonard,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  A  portion  of  the  last 
alone  exists.  It  was  a  Urge  crtioiform  structure^  but  the  nave  haa 
long  since  disappeared ;  the  north  and  south  transepts  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  diancel  with  two  aisles  is  the  only  part  used  for  public  wonhip. 
In  the  church  are  three  altar-monuments,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
of  secular  warrion  in  mail  armour,  with  their  legs  crossed.  Besides 
the  churches  Winchelsea  had  a  convent  of  Qmy  t*riars,  of  whose 
edifice  the  choir  with  beaiitiful  arches  and  fine  gotldc  Windows  yet 
stands. 

Pevensey,  5  miles  S.W.from  Hailsham,  population  412  in  1851,  Irhich 
gave  its  name  to  the  rape,  and  was  once  formidable  for  its  castle  and 
useful  for  its  harbour,  is  now  an  insignificant  village.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  the  port  was  ravaged  by  Earl  Gk>dwin  and  his 
son  Harold  in  1043,  when  many  ships  were  taken.  In  the  Bay  of 
Pevensey,  William  the  Conqueror  landed  with  his  army  from  Nor- 
mandy prior  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings.  Pevensev  is  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  British  city  of  Anderida.  Many  interest- 
ing vestiges  of  ancient  fortifications  have  been  laid  open.  The  castle, 
though  a  mere  ruin,  is  in  several  respects  of  much  interest.  The 
outer  walls,  which  are  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fortifications^ 
inclose  a  space  of  7  acres,  and  are  from  20  to  25  het  high.  The 
moat  on  the  south  side  is  still  wide  and  deep ;  on  the  other  sides  it 
has  been  filled  up.  Within  the  walls  is  another  and  much  more 
modem  fortification,  approaching  a  pentagonal  form,  with  five  neariy 
circular  towen,  moated  on  the  north  and  west.  The  walls  are  9  feet 
thick,  and  the  towen  were  two  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  castle 
withstood  the  attacks  of  William  Rufus's  army  for  six  days,  protecting 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  ultimately  yielded  only  for  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  it  afterwards  successfully  resisted  a  nege  conducted  in 
person  by  King  Stephen.  It  was  again  in  1265  fruitlessly  assailed  by 
Simon  Montfonl,  son  of  the  renowned  Earl  of  Leicester.  When  Sir 
John  Pelham  was  in  Yorkshire  in  1889  assisting  Henry,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, to  gain  the  crown,  Pevensey  Osstle  was  bnvely  and  successfally 
defended  by  Lady  Jane  Pelham,  when  attacked  by  laige  bodies  of  the 
yeomen  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  who  favoured  the  deposed  king 
Riebard.  Pevensey  is  a  member  of  the  dnque-port  of  fisstlngs.  It 
is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  The  inhabitants  had  formerly  on 
hospital  dedicated  to  St  John. 

Seaford,  population  997  in  1851«  a  small  sea-port  town,  and  a  member 
attached  to  Hastings,  one  of  the  cinque-ports,  Is  situated  on  the  coast, 
between  two  ridges  of  the  South  Downs,  11  miles  S.E  from  Lewes. 
Till  the  great  storm  of  1570  it  was  the  port  where  the  river  Ouae 
emptied  itself  Into  the  sea.  The  Ouse  now  reached  the  sea  at  New- 
BAV£ir.  Seaford  was  a  Roman  station.  In  one  of  the  marauding 
visitations  from  the  French,  once  so  common  on  the  southern  coast, 
the  town  was  burned,  and  several  religious  edifices,  with  tibe  original 
chancel  of  the  church,  were  destroyed.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
the  86th  Henry  VIIL,  and  still  has  its  baUifT  and  junta.  There  is  a 
town-hall  with  a  jail  beneath ;  and  quarter  and  petty  aeasions  an  held. 
The  borough  ntumed  two  memben  to  parliament  till  disfrinchised 
by  the  Reform  Act. 

Jiramher,  population  180,  stands  oil  the  right  bank  of  the  Adur, 
about  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  New  Shonham.  It  was  formerly  a 
borough  town  of  some  importance.  Though  decayed  it  returned  two 
memben  to  parliament  till  1795,  when  the  franchise  was  extended  to 
the  entin  rape  of  Bramber.  The  two  memben  for  Shonham  an  now 
elected  by  the  qualified  voten  of  the  rape  of  Brmnber.  The  place  is 
now  a  poor  village.  The  church,  sn  intensting  Norman  structure, 
has  been  ncently  npaired. 

BurH,  or  HurttpierpoU/U,  population  of  the  parish  2119  in  1851,  is 
a  small  market-town,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Brighton.  The  church 
is  a  handsome  gothic  building  of  recent  erection.  Then  an  a  Weeleyan 
MethodiBt  and  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  National  sdiools.  A  short 
distance  from  the  town  is  St  John's  Middle  Qrammar  school,  whldi 
is  in  connection  with  Nicholas  College  at  Shobihah,  and  had  147 
scholan  in  1854.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  fair  on 
May  Ist. 

LUUehampt<m,  population  of  the  town  2486,  a  seaport  town  and 
Watering-place,  7  miles  W.  from  Worthing,  is  a  convenient  port  for  a 
eonsidenble  district,  and  has  a  good  trade.  The  place  is  much 
nsorted  to  in  summer  for  searbathing.  The  chunh  was  nbuilt  in 
1827.  There  an  National  schools.  A  market  is  held  on  Thnnday. 
'  MayjUld,  population  of  the  parish  8055  in  1801,  is  situated  on  high 
ground,  8  miles  S.  from  Tonbridge  Wells.  The  town  was  formerly 
remarkable  for  a  palace  of  the  anhbishops  of  Canterbury,  with  whom 
Mayfleld  was  a  favourite  residence.  ProTindid  synods  wen  held 
hen  in  1882  and  1862.  Of  the  ancient  palace  the  wtlls  and  three 
noble  atohes  in  the  hall,  and  some  portions  of  the  chambers,  an  still 
standing.  The  chunh  is  a  large  building  of  tlie  perpendicular  style, 
with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  hare  places 
of  wonhip ;  and  then  is  a  National  school.  A  market  for  com  i4 
held  on  Monday;  fain  for  cattle  and  sheep  an  held  on  May  80th  and 
November  18th. 

The  following  an  the  principal  Tillages :  the  populations  an  those 
of  the  respective  parishes  in  1851 : — 

AMwriluim^  population  865,  about  8  miles  W.  from  Battle,  has  an 
6ld  gothic  ohTirdb,  fai  the  vestry  of  whidi  an  preserved  some  nlios  of 
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Charles  I.  AshbunihAm  House,  the  seat  of  the  Barl  of  Ashhurnhaxsy 
is  a  lafge  modem  edifice,  containing  a  good  collection  of  paintings, 
and  standing  in  a  fine  park.  Btxhill,  population  2148,  is  on  the  coast, 
6  miles  W.  from  Hastings.  The  village  is  resorted  to  in  summer  as 
a  quiet  secluded  wateriog-place.  The  church  is  partly  of  Norman 
date ;  the  chancel  is  early  English ;  and  the  windows  of  the  naVe  are 
of  perpendicular  date.  There  is  a  National  school.  BiUingihunt, 
population  1468,  is  18  miles  N.  ii^m  Arundel.  Some  malting  is  carried 
on.  Boscgrove,  population  756,  is  a  pleasantly-situated  village  4  miles 
N.E.  from  Chicheater.  The  church  is  a  portion  of  the  priory  of  Box- 
grove,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Qoodwood,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  chiefly  in  Boxgrove  parish.  The 
mansion,  a  very  spacious  and  Btately  edifice,  contains  some  fine 
pictures :  the  park  is  well- wooded  and  very  pictureaqua  Burumk, 
population  2227,  is  20  miles  E.N.E.  from  Lewes.  The  church  ii  partly 
in  the  early  English  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Kethod- 
ists  and  Independents,  and  National  schoolsL  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here.  Bta^d,  population  1694,  is  on  the  river  Ouse,  12  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Lewes.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  small  but  very  ancient, 
there  are  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  National  schools.  A  cattle-fair  is 
held  on  July  Slst.  Buxted  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  !■ 
a  fine  mansion,  standing  in  a  welUwooded  park.  Chailbt,  7  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Lewes,  on  the  London  road,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Findon,  population  659, 
is  pleasantly  situated  4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Worthing,  and 
has  in  its  vicinity  several  excellent  residences.  The  church  is 
NormaxL  There  is  a  National  sohooL  A  fair  for  lambs  is  held  on 
July  12th,  and  one  for  sheap  on  September  14th.  On  Ciubury  Hill 
are  traces  of  a  considerable  encampment.  FletcMng,  10  miles  N. 
from  Lewes,  population  2007.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient  edifice. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Baptists,  and  a  National  school.  Sheffield 
Place,  the  aeat  of  Earl  Sheffield,  is  a  fine  modem  mansion,  standing 
in  a  beautiful  park.  Pramfiddt  9  miles  N.E.  from  Lewes,  population 
1385,  has  a  fine  old  church  and  a  National  sohooL  The  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  formerly  had  a  seat  hera  Front,  population  of  the 
parish,  part  of  which  is  in  Kent,  2447.  The  village  is  2  miles  S.  from 
Tonbridge  Wells,  of  which  it  is  a  sort  of  suburb.  The  church  stands 
on  a  commanding  site.  There  are  National  schools.  On  Saxonbury 
Hill  are  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment.  HeaihfiM,  14  miles  N.B. 
from  Lewes,  population  2208,  has,  besides  the  church,  an  Independent 
chapel  and  a  National  school  In  Heathfield  park  is  a  monument 
erected  in  honour  of  General  Elliot,  Lord  Heathfield,  the  brave 
defender  of  Gibraltar.  HeUvngly,  population  1761,  is  about  12  miles 
E.  from  Lewes.  The  village  is  united  with  that  of  JSTorM  Bridge,  also 
in  Hellingley  parish.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  and  a  Nationid 
school  Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  May  9th  and  September  29th. 
ffmJUld,  population  1664,  is  a  good-sized  village  5  miles  N.E.  from 
Steyning.  The  church  is  ancient.  There  are  National  schools. 
Hvrstmonceux,  5  miles  E.  from  Hailsham :  population,  1292.  The 
church,  which  is  partly  of  the  early  English  period,  oontains  some 
interesting  monuments.  The  Baptists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are 
National  schools.  Hurstmonceux  Castle  is  noticed  at  the  end  of  tiie 
article.  Keymer^  population  1006,  about  8  miles  N.  from  Brighton, 
has  an  old  church  and  National  schools.  There  are  brick-  and  tile- 
works,  and  potteries  at  St.  John's  Common.  LindJUld,  population 
1814,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Cuok- 
field.  It  has  a  fine  old  church,  and  a  school  of  Industry  founded  by 
the  late  W.  Allen.  There  are  fairs  for  sheep  on  April  Ist  and  May  12th, 
and  for  lambs  <m  August  5th.  Marttfidd,  2  miles  N.  from  U^field, 
population  1805,  has  an  old  church,  a  district  chapel  at  Nutl^,  and  a 
National  school  There  are  very  extensive  nurseries  and  market- 
gardens.  Ore,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  frozh  Hastings,  population  1745,  has 
an  old  church  and  a  National  school  The  village  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  visitors  to  Hastings,  on  account  of  its  picturesque  scenery. 
Pvlborough,  population  1825,  U  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arun,  8  miles 
N.  from  Aixmdel.  The  church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  is  of 
early  EngUsh  date,  and  oontains  some  interesting  monuments.  There 
is  a  Dissenting  chapel  A  customary  market  for  com  is  held  on 
Friday ;  a  fair  is  held  on  Easter  Tuesdav.  RingwMr,  8  miles  N.E. 
ttom  Lewes,  population  1374,  has/ besides  we  church,  an  Independent 
chapel  and  a  National  school  In  the  parish  is  an  artillery  barraek. 
SeUey,  population  984,  situated  on  the  nead-land  known  as  Selsey  Bill, 
9  miles  S.  from  Chichester,  is  said  to  have  once  stood  much  farther 
inland,  the  shore  having  been  much  encroached  upon  by  the  sea.  In 
Saxon  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  removed  to  Chtcbeatar 
about  1075 :  it  is  now  a  mere  village.  The  churchi  which  is  ancient, 
is  a  portion  of  a  larger  edifioa  Prawns  and  lobsters  are  extensively 
taken :  they  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  London  market.  StorringUmt  9 
miles  N.K  from  Arundel :  population,  1038.  The  church  contains 
some  monuments  by  Westmacott  There  are  National  schools.  A 
oustomary  corn-market  is  held  every  alternate  Tuesday;  fairs  for 
cattle  and  pedlery  are  held  on  May  18tii  and  November  11th.  Parham 
House  stands  in  a  richly-wooded  park.  ir<uUitn<,  6  miles  S.B.  from 
Tonbridge  Wells,  population  2802.  The  church  ii  partly  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  There  are 
Independent  and  Baptist  chapels,  snd  National  schools.  Wiihgam,  6 
miles  SbW.  from  Tonbridge  Wells :  population,  1692.  The  ehurob  was 


rebuilt  in  the  17th  century,  bat  has  a  mortnsiy  chapel  of  dsoomfted 
character,  repaired  in  1844,  in  which  are  some  old  monuments  of  the 
Sackville  family,  and  some  by  Flaxmanand  Chantrey.  The  Weel^yaa 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
schools.  Worth,  8  miles  S.  from  Cuokfield,  on  the  Brighton  road, 
population  2476.  The  church  is  one  of  the  few  ecclesiastical  edifiooi 
which  retain  portions  of  Anglo-Saxon  ardiitecture.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship. 

Sussex  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Chichester.  It  is  divided  intp 
the  archdeaconries  of  Chichester  and  Lewes.  By  the  Poo^Law  Com- 
missioners the  county  is  divided  into  25  Poor-Law  Unions  : — Arundel, 
Battle,  Brighton,  Chailey,  Chichester  City,  Cuckfield,  Eastbourne, 
East  Grinstead,  Hailsham,  Hastings,  Horsham,  Lewes,  Midhurst,  New- 
haven,  Petworth,  East  Preston,  Rye,  Steyning,  Sutton,  Thi^eham, 
Ticehurst,  Uckfield,  Westboume,  West  Firle,  and  Weathampnett 
These  Unions  comprise  821  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
946,299  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  889,117.  Sussex  is  in  the 
Home  circuit.  The  assises  are  held  at  Lewes,  where  there  is  a  house 
of  correction :  the  county  jail  is  at  Horsham.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held--for  East  Sussex  at  Lewes ;  for  West  Sussex,  the  Epiphany  and 
Easter  sessions  at  Petworth,  the  Trinity  at  Honrfiam,  and  the  Michael- 
mas  at  Chichester.  County  courts  are  hdd  at  Ajrundel,  Brighton, 
Chichester,  Cuckfield,  East  Grinstead,  Hastings,  Horsham,  Lewes, 
Midhurst^  Petworth,  and  Worthing.  East  and  West  Sussex  return 
two  members  each  to  Parliament ;  two  members  each  are  returned  by 
the  city  of  Chichester,  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings  and  the  boroughs 
of  Brighton,  Neif  Shorebam,  and  Lewes ;  and  one  member  each  for 
the  ancient  town  of  Rye  and  the  boroughs  of  Arandel,  Horsham,  and 
Midhurst  The  total  number  now  returned  from  the  whole  county 
is  18.    Before  the  Reform  Act  it  was  28. 

Sidory  cuuL  AntiquUiet. — This  county,  like  the  acljoining  county  of 
Kent,  comprehends  that  part  of  England  which,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Continent,  first  attained  notice ;  but  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  kingdom  erected  by  EUa,  after  his  successful  expedition  in  477, 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  gave  the 
title  of  Suth<sex  to  the  district 

In  the  time  of  Cseeiir  the  Beige  were  numerous  in  Sussex,  and  held 
the  district  with  ample  defences  and  fortifications.  They  had  a 
regular  chain  of  communioations  along  the  hills,  from  one  end  of  the 
county  to  the  other.  The  principal  posts  were  at  the  extremity  of 
some  point  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  often  defended  on  the 
land  side  by  a  vallum  and  trench.  The  towns  of  Arundel,  Bramber, 
Lewes,  and  Seafo'rd,  were  thus  conveniently  placed.  They  had  stations 
also  at  Storrington,  at  SuUiogton,  at  Ditohlmg,  at  Lewes,  at  Cissbury 
above  Worthing,  and  on  almost  all  parts  on  or  near  the  dopes  of  the 
Downs;  in  such  places  remains  of  ancient  earthworks  nave  been 
traced.  A  branch  of  the  Ermine  Street  entered  Sussex  at  Pulborough 
near  Horsham,  running  to  Chichester  on  the  west»  and  auother 
branch  went  through  tiie  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Threo  large 
Roman  stations  were  at  Regnum,  now  Cliichester;  Mutuantonis,  most 
probably  Lewes;  and  Anderida.  There  were  several  smaller  and 
intermediate  stations.  Ad-dedmum  is  believed  to  have  been  at 
Bignor,  where  were  discovered,  in  1811,  the  foundations  of  a  large 
viUa,  with  several  tesselated  pavements,  the  crypto-porticus,  or  inclosed 
gallery  for  walking,  a  sudatory,  and  a  bath.  Earthworks,  both  British 
and  Roman,  occur  in  many  places  along  the  main  lines  of  road. 
Anderida  probably  oooupied  the  site  of  Uie  modem  Pevensey.  In 
477,  Ella,  a  chieftain  of  repute  among  the  old  Saxons,  landed  at  a 
place  called  Cymenes-ore,  supposed  to  be  Chichester,  and  defeated 
the  enfeebled  Britons.  In  485,  the  British  kings  and  rulers,  uniting 
their  forces,  collected  a  formidable  army,  which  met  the  Saxons,  at 
a  place  named  Mercreadesbume.  The  victory  was  doubtful;  and  the 
Britons  maintained  themselves  in  Anderida,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
importance,  till  491,  when,  having  been  reinforced  from  Germany, 
EUa  defeated  the  Britons^  and  rased  the  fortress,  fie  then  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  the  South  Sucons.  For  nearly  two  oenturies  from 
the  abdication  of  Ceadwalla  in  688  Sussex  was  under  the  rule  of 
military  deq>ots,  called  'eorls,'  appointed  by  the  kings  of  Wessex. 
In  subsequent  times  Sussex  was  commonly  the  appanage  of  the  eldest 
son  or  heir-apparent  of  the  King  of  Wessex.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  9th  century  the  Danes  or  Northmen  made  frequent  predatory 
excursions  into  Sussex,  as  well  as  Kent  In  898  a  Duiish  fleet  of  330 
sail  assembled  at  Boulogne,  and  directed  its  oourae  to  the  British 
shore.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  entered  the  Bother,  up  wMoh 
river  they  towed  their  ships  four  mUe&  A  vessel,  supposed  to  be  one 
of  these  Danish  ships,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1822  imbedded  In 
10  foot  of  mud  and  ssnd  in  a  field  at  Northiam,  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  navigable  river.  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  oentory  a 
body  of  the  Danes  who  had  settled  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumber- 
land fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  after  being  repulsed  in  Devonshirs^  landed 
at  Chichester,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  considerable 
loss.  King  Alfred  made  his  residence  in  Sussex,  and  built  several 
castles  for  the  protection  of  the  oosst  When  the  Northmen  renewed 
their  ravages  under  Ethelred  IL,  980-991,  Sussex  was  ravaged  in  the 
retreat  from  London  of  Colan^  king  of  Norway,  and  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark;  and  again  in  1009  and  1013,  when  Sweyn  assumed  the 
government. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confoasos,  Sussex  with  Kent  was  induded 
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in  the  eftrldom  of  the  fkmotui  Qodwin,  who  exercieed  within  hie  earl- 
dom vioe-ngal  power.  On  the  anumption  of  the  throne  by  Harold, 
Sttsaex  became  the  scene  of  the  memorable  contest  which  gaye  the 
Bngliah  crown  to  the  Norman  inrader.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1066,  the  Normans  landed  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aaten. 
The  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  October 
following,  on  a  heath  then  called  Epiton  or  Hetheland,  but  which 
thenceforth  assumed  the  name  of  Battla  In  the  troubles  of  the 
period  of  Henry  III.,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1264,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  between  the  assembled  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Mont> 
ford,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  hinges  troops,  commanded  by  the  king 
himseli^  assisted  by  hk  son  Edward  and  his  brother  Richud.  Jack 
Cade,  whose  insurrection  in  the  rmgn  of  Henry  YL  caused  some 
trouble,  extended  his  march  into  Sussex,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
killed  at  Oade  Street  in  Heathfield,  where  a  stone  monument  has  been 
nused  to  mark  the  spot  In  the  subsequent  reigns  till  Henry  V IIL, 
the  Sussex  coast  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  the  French.  During 
the  civil  wars  the  castles  of  Amberley,  Arundel,  and  Bodiham,  and  the 
city  of  Chichester,  were  taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 

Of  ancient  castellated  edifices  not  already  described,  the  most 
remarkable  are  Amberley,  Bodiham,  and  Herstmonoeux,  and  the 
castellated  mansions  of  &idge,  Enepp,  and  Scotney.  The  castle  of 
Amberley  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  Arundel.  The  bishops 
of  Chichester  had  a  residence  here  from  the  early  Roman  times,  but 
the  present  castle  was  built  by  Bishop  Rede,  who  was  consecrated 
in  1869,  and  obtained  a  licence,  in  1  Richard  IL,  to  fortify  his  castle. 
The  ground-plan  is  nearly  a  parallelogram.  The  present  dwelling- 
house  consists  of  the  state  apartments,  built  in  the  upper  court  by 
Bishop  Sherbum  at  the  commencement  of  the  16  th  century:  in  one 
still  called  the  queen's  room  there  are  some  curious  paintings,  the 
side  panels  exhibiting  a  series  of  10  female  figures,  and  the  ceiling 
having  the  portraits  of  six  warriors  carved  in  wood.  The  castle  was 
dismantled  in  1643,  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Bodiham  Castle, 
built  in  1886,  by  Sir  Edward  Dalyngrudge,  is  four  miles  from  Roberts- 
bridge,  on  the  river  Rother.  The  site  forms  a  parallelogram  or  neariy 
a  square,  with  four  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  three  square  ones 
between  them ;  the  great  gateway  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers, 
and  the  entrance  is  defended  by  a  machicolation  and  portculHs.  The 
interior  was  fitted  up  for  a  baronial  residenca  In  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  the  castle  was  dismantled  by  Waller.  The  castle  of  Herst- 
monceux  was  built  in  1423  by  Sir  Roger  Flennes,  treasurer  of 
Henry  VL's  household.  It  stands  on  the  borders  of  Pevensey  Level, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Pevensey  Castle.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  brick 
buildings  in  England,  built  after  the  reintroduction  of  that  materiaL 
The  building  is  nearly  a  square,  214  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
206  feet  from  north  to  south.  It  has  an  octagon  tower  at  each  coiner, 
and  another  in  the  centre  of  the  east  and  west  sides.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Hare,  in  1777,  sold  the  ancient  tapestry  and  furniture,  pulled 
down  the  roof,  and  wholly  dismantled  the  castle,  leaving  the  walls 
alone  standing.  Eridge  Castle  stands  upon  a  bold  eminence  in  the 
parish  of  Frant»  on  the  borders  of  Kent.  The  castle  has  received 
extensive  alterations.  Knepp  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Shipley  near 
Horsham,  is  a  castellated  building  in  the  gothic  style,  erected  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  by  Sir  Charles  Bunnell : 
of  the  old  castle,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  only  ajiingle  wall  is 
standing.  Scotney  Castle  is  on  the  Kent  Ditch,  in  the  parish  of 
Lamberburst :  the  stream  which  divides  the  two  counties  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  castle.  It  was  built  about  the  time  of 
Stephen.  Of  monastic  remains  the  principal  are,  the  mitred  abbey 
of  Battle  [Battlb],  the  abbeys  of  Bayham  and  Robertsbridge,  and  the 
priory  of  St  Pancras  at  Lewes.  The  Knights  Templars  had  a 
preceptory  at  Sedleecombe. 

In  1851  the  number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  county  was  617,  of 
which  360  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  160,088.  Of  day  schools  there  were  1178,  with 
46,160  scholars;  of  Sunday  schools,  363,  with  29,570  scholars. 

In  1853  the  county  possessed  14  savings  banks,  at  Arundel, 
Battle,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Cuckfiield,  East  Qrinstead,  Hastings, 
Horsham,  Lewes,  Midhurst  Petworth,  Rye,  Uckfield,  and  Worthing. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1853  was 
5S0,998<.  it.  8dL 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE,  an  extensive  county  in  the  north  of  Soot- 
land,  stretches  from  the  Dornoch  Frith  and  German  Ocean,  along 
which  it  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  24  miles,  across  the  island  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea ;  having  along  the  Atlantic  from 
Inverkirkaig  Bay  to  Cape  Wrath  a  sea^oast  of  62  miles,  and  along 
the  North  Sea  from  Cape  Wrath  eastward  a  sea-cooat  of  66  miles  (in 
both  cases  excluding  the  bays  and  indentations  from  the  oaleulation). 
The  county  lies  between  57**  48'  and  58''  38'  N.  lat,  S**  40^  and  5*  20' 
W.  long.  Its  area  is  1886  square  miles,  or  1,207,188  statute  acres. 
Its  length  varies  from  42  to  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  42  to 
54  miles.  The  population  was  25,798  in  1851.  The  county  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Several  small  islands  along  the  west  and  north  coasts  belong  to  the 
county:  four  of  them  are  inhabited;  the  three  largest  are  Oldany, 
Calva,  and  Handa.  Handa  is  remarkable  for  the  altitude  and  wild 
grandeur  of  its  diffs.  Along  the  north  coast^  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Stack  and  Skerriea  islands^  belonging  to  this  county,  are  conspicuous 


in  dear  weather  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  coast  Island 
Hoan,  the  Rabbit  Islands,  Island  Roan,  and  Holy  Island,  are  near  to 
the  coast,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  natural  breakwatera. 

Suafaee,  CoaU-Line,  ffydography,  and  OommunicaHonM. — Sutherland 
is  a  mountainous  and  pastoral  district  The  interior  of  the  county 
consists  of  a  succession  of  mountains,  ranges  of  hiUs,  and  extensive 
moors,  separated  by  straths  and  mountain  glens,  diverging  from  the 
principal  valleys,  which  open  towards  the  coasts.  Among  these 
mountain  ranges,  one  of  great  altitude,  which  contains  several  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Qreat  Britain,  separates  the  west  and  north 
coasts  of  the  county  from  its  southern  shore  and  valleys,  and  runs  in 
a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea. 
Ben  More  of  Aasynt  attains  an  elevation  of  3231  feet  Ben  Hee 
(2859  feet),  and  Ben  Spinnue  (2565  feet),  mark  the  prolongation  of 
this  range  to  the  North  Sea.  The  coast  near  this  point  trends  almost 
due  east  from  Cape  Wrath,  the  north-west  point  of  Scotland,  a  cli£f 
600  feet  high,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light  The 
same  range  stretches  to  near  the  Caithness  boundary.  In  keeping 
with  the  bold  character  of  this  range  are  the  magnitude  of  many  lakes 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the  depth  and  abruptness  of  the  open- 
ings and  passes,  the  expansion  of  widely^pread  mountain  sidea  and 
considerable  mosses  and  bogs,  and  the  variety  of  romantic  valleys  and 
rugged  glens  and  hollows.  AAynt  and  Edderachillis,  on  the  west 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  the  ruggedness  and  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
Along  the  north  coast  the  same  description  of  country  continue,  in 
a  more  modified  form.  The  sea-coasts  present  headlands,  promontories, 
and  numerous  cUfis  of  the  boldest  description.  In  the  central  districts 
of  the  county  are  several  extensive  valleys,  with  numerous  low  hiUs 
clothed  with  rich  pasturage^  and  comprising  valuable  tracts  of  arable 
land.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  the  sea-coast 
along  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean  is  fiat  and  sandy. 

The  county  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Oykill,  the  Fleet,  and 
their  tributary  streams;  all  of  which  have  their  source  within  the 
county.  The  salmon-fishings  are  valuable.  Except  the  Frith  of  Dor- 
noch and  the  short  eestuary  of  the  Fleet,  none  of  the  rivers  are 
navigable.  The  western  district  of  Sutherland  is  remarkable  for  a 
great  number  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Loch  Shin  forms  the  largest  of 
a  chain  of  lakes,  which  extends  almost  continuously  from  near  the 
head  of  the  Dornoch  Frith  on  the  east  coast  to  Loch  Laxford,  a  salt- 
water loch  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  Loch  Assynt,  which  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  and  most  picturesque  mountains 
of  the  county,  is  the  largest  lake  along  the  west  coast ;  Loch  Hope  and 
Loch  Eribol,  and  the  Kyles  of  Tongue  and  Durness,  are  conspicuous 
on  the  north  coast  At  Scullomie,  in  the  Kyle  of  Tonguo,  is  a  harbour, 
in  which  coasters  may  find  refuge :  it  is  always  accessible.  Since  1811 
the  whole  circuit  of  Sutherlandsbire  has  been  provided  with  excellent 
and  well-kept  roads  and  numerous  bridges,  embankments,  and  mounds 
necessary  to  connect  them. 

Otology, — ^The  rocks  of  the  interior  of  the  county  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  west  coast  are  gneiss.  Detached  districts,  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Rogart  and  on  the  oonfines  of  Caithness,  exhibit  great 
masses  of  granite,  and  the  high  hills  of  Loth  are  composed  of  porphy- 
ritic  granite  of  different  colours.  Sienite  and  large  rocks  of  granular 
marble  abound  on  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Shin.  The  parish  of 
Assynt  also  contains  extensive  masses  of  white  marble,  and  many  of 
the  high  hills  in  that  district  are  of  quartz.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rock  iu  Durness,  except  the  headland  of  the  Parph,  which  terminates 
in  Cape  Wrath,  and  in  which  quarts,  red-sandstone,  and  conglomerate 
prevail.  Along  the  east  coast  the  high  hills  of  QoUpie  are  of  old  con- 
glomerate ;  the  low  parts  of  the  east  coast  between  Uolspie  and  Helms- 
dale are  of  oolite  sandstonei  sandstone-flag,  limestone,  and  coaL  Veins 
of  quartz,  of  calcareous  spar,  of  tremolite,  and  of  a  rude  kind  of 
porphyry,  occasionally  occur. 

Climate,  SoUf  Agriculture,  Ac. — Sutherland  has  a  variable  climate, 
but  along  the  sheltered  east  coast  it  is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  high 
parts  of  the  interior  and  the  west  coast  are  subject  to  continued  and 
heavy  falls  of  rain.  The  arable  land  of  Sutherland  lies  principally 
on  the  east  coast ;  and  there  the  most  improved  system  of  husbandry 
is  acted  upon.  The  Dunrobin  breed  of  Highland  cattle  belong  to  this 
county.  Cheviot  sheep  are  the  most  important  stock  and  the  staple 
produce  of  the  Sutherland  high  grounda  On  the  arable  farms  the 
grain  raised  is  limited  to  barley,  oats,  and  occasionally  wheat  and  rye. 
Turnips  are  extensively  raised,  and  diiefly  consumed  on  the  field  by 
sheep  during  the  winter  season;  potatoes  form  the  chief  article  of 
food  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  In  most  of  the  valleys, 
natural  woods  of  birch,  alder,  and  occasionally  oak,  adorn  the  steep 
sides  and  water  edges.  Several  parts  of  the  county  have  been  cele- 
brated for  centuries  as  deer  forests ;  and  red-deer  are  still  found  iu 
considerable  numbers.  Roe  deer  are  common  in  the  woods ;  and  game 
of  all  kinds,  being  protected,  is  everywhere  abundant 

Dtvtnons,  Towns,  Ac — The  county  is  divided  into  13  parishes,  10  of 
which  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has  also  considerable 
properties  in  the  remaining  three.  The  only  town  is  Dornoch,  a  royal 
and  parliamentaiy  burgh  and  mai^et-town,  in  the  parish  of  Dornoch, 
about  200  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh.  Domodi  was  made  a 
royal  buigh  by  charter  of  Charles  L  in  1628.  The  population  was 
599  in  1851.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  13  coundllorv, 
of  whom  4  are  bailies,  and  unites  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Kirkwall, 
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Tain,  and  WtcV  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliaments  It  waa  anotentlj 
the  Mat  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness,  part  of  whoae  palace  is  now  used 
for  county  purposes;.  The  old  eathedral  of  the  diocese  waa  at  Dornoch. 
It  waa  rebuilt  in  its  present  form,  as  the  parish  church,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  late  Duohess-coantess  of  Satheriand.  This  cathedral 
oontaina  the  remains  of  the  Sutherland  family  from  the  ISth  century. 
There  is  in  the  town  a  Free  church.  Fishing  ia  carried  on  to  a  small 
extent.    Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  villages  are  mostly  small  The  following  only  need  to  be 
noticed ;  the  populations  are  those  of  the  parishes  in  1851 : — Bonor, 
population  of  the  parish  of  Creech  2714,  at  the  head  of  the  sostuary 
of  the  Oykill,  about  12  miles  W.  from  Dornoch;  vessela  of  60  tons 
burden  find  accommodation ;  meal,  coals,  and  lime  are  imported,  and 
timber,  wool,  com,  and  salmon  are  exported.  Bonar  bridge  is  a  fine 
iron  structure  of  one  arch,  150  feet  in  span,  erected  in  1818.  Exten- 
sive cattle  markets  are  held  in  July,  Aug^t,  and  September.  Br<>ra, 
population  of  Clyne  parish  1988,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brora  water, 
about  14  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dornoch,  has  a  harbour,  with  a  pier. 
A  small  coasting  trade  ia  carried  on.  There  is  a  school  of  industry 
for  females.  A  market  is  held  in  October  for  cattle,  horses,  &c. 
OoUpUf  population  1529,  about  10  miles  N*.  by  K  from  Dornoch, 
contains  some  good  dwellings  and  shops ;  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
agricultural  labourers  and  fishermen.  Gk>lspie  parish  is  united  with 
Dornoch  parish  by  a  mound  2985  feet  long,  and  a  bridge  constructed 
in  1816  across  Loch  Fleet.  The  inlet  of  Little  Ferry,  outside  the 
mound,  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  parish  church  is  situated 
near  the  village.  There  is  a  school  for  females,  supported  in  part  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  m  October  for  cattle  and  pedlery ;  and  another 
of  less  importance  in  May.  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  is  about  two  miles  east-north-east  from  Gk>lspie  :  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  and  well-wooded  grounds.  HeCnuddte^  popu- 
lation of  Loth  parish  640,  at  the  mouth  of  Helmsdale  Water,  about 
24  miles  N.E.  from  Dornoch,  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  herring 
fishery.  There  is  a  productive  salmon-fiaheiy  in  Helmsdale  Water. 
The  bridge  is  a  handsome  structure  of  two  arches,  each  70  feet  span, 
erected  in  1811.  There  is  a  Free  church.  Helmsdale  Castle,  an  old 
square  building,  was  formerly  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Sutherland  family. 
Port  Qower,  also  in  Loth  pansh,  about  22  miles  N.E.  from  Dornoch,  ia 
occupied  by  fishermen  and  small  holders  of  land. 

AiUiquitiei, — The  Northmen  made  early  settlements  along  the  coasts 
of  Caithness.  Upright  stones,  tumuli,  and  similar  remains  mark  the 
period  of  their  abode  here.  The  foundations,  and  ruins  of  old  towers 
and  strongholds,  are  the  chief  vestiges  of  feudal  times. 

InduHry, — The  county  has  no  manufactures;  but  the  fisheries 
are  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success.  Cod,  ling,  and  herrings  are 
taken  in  large  numbers.  Vast  numbers  of  lobsters  are  sent  to  the 
London  market. 

Rdigunu  Wortkip  and  Sdueathtk-^AccoTding  to  the  Returns  of  the 
Census  for  1851  there  were  87  places  of  worship  in  the  county,  of 
which  16  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  and  21  to  the  FVee 
Church.  In  29  of  tiiese  places  of  worship  the  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  11,616.  Of  day  schools  there  were  78,  of  which  78 
public  schools  had  4156  scholars,  and  5  private  schools  had  69  sdholars. 
Of  Sabbath  schools  there  were  26,  with  1861  scholars.  One  literary 
institution,  the  Tongue  Subscription  Library,  had  56  members^  with 
1804  volumes  in  the  library. 

SUTLEJ.    [Hindustan.] 

SUTTERTON.    [Linoolnshirb.] 

SUTTON.      [CAXBBIOOttHIRB ;   NOimrOHAllBHIBB.] 

SUTTON,  Sussex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  CKlbert's  Poor-Law 
Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Sutton,  is  situated  in  50*  56'  N.  lat, 
0*  86'  W.  long.,  distant  5  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Petworth,  and  54  miles 
SwW.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was 
389.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Chichester.  Sutton  Poor-Law  Incorporation  comprises  16  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  26,189  acres^  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  7052. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD.    [Warwiokshibb.] 

SUTTON  COURTNEY.    [Bkrkshibb.] 

SUTTON  ST.  MARY.    [Linoolnshirb.] 

SUTTON  VALENCE.    [Kbnt.] 

SUWALKY.    [PolandJ 

SVEABORO,  or  SWEABORQ.    [HBLnNorOB&] 

SVENDBORG.    [Funbn.] 

SWAFFHAM,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Swaffham,  is  situated  in  62"  89'  N.  lat,  0"  48' 
E.  long.,  distant  27  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Norwich,  98  miles  N.N.E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  IISJ  mUes  by  the  Eastern  Counties  and 
East  Anglian  rulways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
3858.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tiie  archdeaooniy  of  Norfolk  and 
diocese  of  Norwidi.  SwafFhiun  Poor-Law  Union  0(mtains  88  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,200  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861 
of  14,820.  The  town  of  Swaffham  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL 
The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas.  Swaffham  contains  an  assembly-room,  a  theatre,  and  a  house  of 
correction.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  nuuket-place. 
Tha  parish  ohurdh  is  a  very  fine  cruciform  structuxe;  at  the  west  end 


is  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnaeles  at  the  oomera.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters  ;  also 
National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  Saturday  is  the 
market-day ;  there  are  three  annual  fkirs.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  brought  to  market  Quarter  sessions  asd  a  ooonty  court  are 
held  in  the  town. 

SWALWELL.    [DuBHAic,  County  of.] 

SWAN  RIVER    [Wbbtbrn  Austbaija.] 

SWANAOE.      [DOBSBTSHtRB.1 

SWANSCOMBE.    [Kbnt.] 

SWANSEA,  Glamorganshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Swansea,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tawe,  at  its 
entrance  into  Swansea  Bay,  in  51**  87'  N.  lat.,  8**  56'  W.  long.,  distant 
48  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cardiff,  206  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by 
road,  and  216  miles  by  the  Oreat  Western  and  South  Wales  railway. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  Swansea  in  1851  was  81,461.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Neath,  Loui^hor,  Aberavon,  and 
Eenfig,  rotums  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Swansea 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of 
108,769  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,907. 

The  Welsh  name  of  Swansea  is  Aber-Tawe,  from  its  position  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Tawa  The  harbour  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  square  basin,  of  the  dimensions  of  nearly  half  a  mile  each 
way.  It  has  received  considerable  improvements  of  late  years.  On 
the  western  pier  then  are  a  lighthouse  and  watchhouse.  Communi- 
cation between  the  two  banks  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  a  ferry. 
On  the  north-east  and  north-west  the  bay  is  backed  by  lofty  hills,  aiMl 
the  beach  consists  of  an  extensive  level  of  firm  sand.  Swansea  is  the 
port  of  a  rich  mineral  district  The  principal  branches  of  indostry 
are  the  smelthag  of  copper-ore  and  the  export  of  ooaL  Copperora  is 
brought  from  Cornwall,  Devonshiro,  parts  of  Wales,  Iroland,  Australia, 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  17  smelting-works  in  the  Swansea  district^ 
of  which  number  eight  sn  dose  to  the  town.  Besides  the  works  for 
smelting  copper,  there  are  iron-foundries,  sino-works,  tin-plate  works, 
yards  for  buUding  and  repairing  ships,  roperies,  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  two  potteries.  The  South  Wales  railway  and  the  Vale  of  Neath 
and  Taff  Valley  railways  sfford  great  fiscilities  to  the  staple  manu- 
fsctures  of  SwanseiL  Several  canals  and  tramroads  communicate 
with  the  inland  parts  of  the  county.  A  canal  about  17  miles  in  longUi 
runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Tawe  into  Brecknockshire ;  another  con- 
nects the  Neath  River  and  Canal  with  Swansea  Harbour;  and  a  third 
communicates  with  collieries  on  the  north-east  of  the  town.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  harbour  is  a  tramway,  74  miles  long,  which  passes 
along  the  coast  to  Oystermouth  and  the  MumUes,  the  western  head- 
land of  the  bay.  At  the  Mumbles  is  a  lighthouse.  The  trade  of  the 
town  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  present  century.  Swansea 
is  now  a  thriving  place ;  the  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Swansea  on  the  81st  of  December  1854,  were--Sailing-ves8els, 
under  50  tons^  65,  tonnage  1946;  above  60  tons,  108,  tonnage  14,799 : 
steam-veSMls,  under  50  tons,  6,  tonnage  141 ;  above  50  tons,  4,  ton- 
nage 882.  During  1854  the  returns  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  were  as  follows: — Coasting  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels, 
8647,  tonnage  246,260 ;  steam-vessek,  801,  tonnage  48,175 :  outwards, 
sailing-vessels,  6771|  tonnage  428,866;  steam-vessels,  261,  tonnage 
51,957.  Colonial  and  foreign  trade,  inwards,  sailing-vessels,  724, 
tonnage  98,677;  steam-vessels,  2,  tonnage  694;  outwards,  sailing- 
vessels,  887,  tonnage  120,106;  steam-vessels,  4,  tonnage  1889.  The 
oorporetion  claims  to  be  a  corporation  by  pres<viption.  The  market* 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs  are  neld  in  May,  July, 
August^  and  October.    A  county  court  is  held  In  the  town. 

St  Maiy's  ohurdh  is  72  feet  by  54  feet^  and  has  a  lofty  square 
tower.  St  John's  is  a  small  edifice;  it  was  formerly  a  chapel  belong 
ing  to  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  snother  church  of  recent 
erection.  The  Wealeyan  Methodists  have  chapels,  one  of  which, 
erected  in  1846,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  chapel  in  Wales  belonging  to 
that  body.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  new  gothio  chapel,  opened 
in  1847.  The  Unitariana  have  a  chapel  In  the  Tudor  style,  also 
opened  in  1847.  There  are  besides,  places  of  worship  for  Welsh 
Baptists,  Independents,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Jews. 
National  and  Infant  schools  for  800  children  were  opened  in  1848. 
The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1682,  for  which  a  handsome 
new  sdiool-house  has  just  been  erected,  had  72  scholan  in  1864. 
Swansea  possesses  a  Normal  ooll^ge^  supported  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple^ an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  literary  and  scientific 
society,  a  society  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  a  mechanics 
institute,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  town-haU,  erected  in  1827,  the  South  Wales  Royal 
Philosophical  institution,  the  infirmary,  the  theatre,  the  house  of 
correction,  the  assembly-roomSy  and  the  spacious  and  handsome  new 
guildhall  and  assixe-oourts.  A  market-place  was  opened  in  1880,  the 
cost  of  the  construction  being  about  20,000^;  a  new  fish-market  was 
opened  in  1847.  The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  are  a  massive 
square  tower;  the  town-prison  and  the  Union  workhouse  occupy  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle. 

SWEDEN,  a  coontiy  in  Europe,  which  ooenpies  the  eastern  and 
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Umv  portion  of  Ao  SQandinaTiiMi  pimipapla^  wd  is  situated  betw^^i 
66*  %Qrwd  eo*  N.  1«^,  ir  and  84**  K  loDg.  About  one-uxth  of  the 
oouatry  lies  witbm  ibe  Foliur  Cirole.  Oa  the  e&3t»  to  66**  N.  lat, 
Sweden  U  boooded  by  the  Baltio  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothuia,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  is  contiguous  to  Russia,  the  boundary  running  up 
the  Tomea  £If,  the  Huouio,  and  the  Kongamil,  a  feeder  of  the  IJ^uonio, 
to  its  source  in  the  small  Lake  of  Koltejaur,  which  is  on  the  boundaiy 
of  Norway.  On  the  west  Sweden  is  bounded  by  Korway,  the  boundary 
following  for  the  most  part  the  watershed  of  the  mountain  ranges 
between  the  two  countries^  the  BuUaren  Lake,  the  strait  called  Swine- 
sand,  the  Kattegat,  and  the  Sksgerack.  On  the  south,  the  Oresund, 
or  Sound,  separates  Sweden  from  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Baltic  from  Qermany. 

The  length  of  this  country  frpm  south  to  north  is  somewhat  mors 
than  900  mUes ;  its  width,  between  5$**  and  08**  N.  lat.,  varies  from 
150  to  200  miles,  but  south  of  68*"  and  north  of  68°  it  is  not  so  wide. 
ItB  area  is  3863  Swedish  square  miles,  equal  to  169,380  English  square 
miles.  The  population  at  tbs  end  of  1850  amounted  to  3,482,541. 
The  only  foreign  possession  of  Sweden  is  St  Bartholomew's  Island,  in 
the  West  Indies.    [Bartholomew's,  St.] 

Ooasf.— The  poast  of  Sweden  is  somewhat  more  than  1400  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  deep  inlets.  The  coast  along  ths  Skageraok,  Kattegat^ 
and  Sound  is  near  800  miles :  the  remainder  is  washed  by  the  Baltic. 
Along  the  Botten  Viken,  or  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  ooast  is  low,  and  eonsists  of  sandy  alluvial  matter 
brought  down  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  fall  into  this  part  of  the 
Baltia  The  islands  which  line  this  coast  in  all  its  extent  are  of  the 
same  character.  The  coast  begins  to  rise  as  it  approaches  the  Quarken, 
or  strait  which  connects  the  Botten  Viken  with  the  Botten  Hafvet,  or 
Sea  of  Bothnia,  and  the  islands  which  lie  across  the  strait  are  rocky. 
South  of  the  Quarksn,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Qefle  (near  60*  40'  N.  lat), 
the  coast  presents  an  alternation  of  low  and  moderately  elevated 
shores.  The  islands  which  line  this  tract  of  ooaat  are  less  numerous 
than  farther  north,  but  larger,  and  they  resemble  the  neighbouring 
coasti  many  of  them  being  low  and  sandy,  while  others  are  undulating, 
and  contain  low  rocky  hills.  The  semicircular  projection  of  the  Swedi^ 
ooast  between  Qefle  on  the  north  (60*"  40'  N.  lat),  and  Braviken  Bay 
near  Norrkoping  on  the  south  (58*  35'  N.  lai),  has  a  rocky  shore, 
indented  by  numerous  inlets,  which  are  generally  smsll,  with  the 
exception  of  thst  which  unites  Lake  M&lar  with  the  sea.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  these  inlets,  this  coast  consists  of  a  succession  of  small 
peninsulas.  Though  extremely  rocky,  Uie  coast  in  general  is  of 
moderate  elevation:  in  a  few  places  it  may  rise  to  100  feet  The 
islands,  which  are  very  numerous  along  the  whole  coast,  but  especially 
to  the  south  ot  the  JUands  Haf  (the  Sea  of  Aland),  all  consist  of  rooks, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
rocky  islands  and  islets  are  called  'akars,'  and  many  of  them  are  sur- 
rounded by  sand-banks.  South  of  the  small  bay  ai  Braviken,  as 
far  as  the  parallel  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Oland 
(57°  22'  N.  lat),  the  coast  is  partly  rooky  and  somewhat  Novated,  and 
partly  low  and  sandy.  It  is  likewise  intersected  by  many  inlets,  aU 
of  which  run  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  so  as  to  give  to 
this  part  of  the  coast  nearly  the  appearanoe  of  a  saw.  The  rocky 
islands  and  cliffs  which  line  it  are  still  more  numerous  thsn  farther 
north,  and  render  the  Access  to  it  very  difficult  The  ooast  of  the 
Strait  of  Calmar  (which  divides  the  island  of  Oland  from  Sweden),  is 
low,  and  runs  in  a  less  broken  line.  The  islsnds  in  this  strait  are 
comparatively  few;  and  south  of  Calmar  they  disappear  almost 
entirely.  The  Strait  of  Calmar  terminates  on  the  aoutn  with  Cape 
Tomhamnsudde  or  Torrumndde,  a  low  rocky  point  east  of  Oarlsatma, 
at  which  the  coast,  which  up  to  tiiis  point  extended  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  suddenly  turns  to  the  west  This  is  the  most  broken  rocky 
and  elevated  part  of  the  ooast  of  Sweden,  and  it  extends  to  a  few  miles 
west  of  Carlshanui.  Nearlv  the  whole  of  this  ooast  consists  of  rocks, 
sometimes  rising  50  feet  high  with  a  steep  ascent :  but  between  the 
projecting  masses,  and  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers,  it 
sinks  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  such  places  generslly  form 
good  harbours  and  aachonges,  being  protected  from  the  wind  and 
sea  by  the  numerous  islands  which  l&e  the  coast  The  largest  of 
these  islands  are  at  a  short  distance  from  Cape  Torrumudde^  and  form 
the  harbour  of  Carlscrona.  The  rocky  elevated  coast  terminates  at 
the  peninsula  of  Sdlvetsborg;  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Scania, 
which  fonns  the  most  southern  part  of  Sweden,  being  low,  sandy,  and 
free  from  islands  and  rocks,  but  in  a  few  plaoss  lined  with  sand-banks. 
Cape  Kullen,  which  forms  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Sound  on  the 
east,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  but  nortii  of  it  the  ooast  sinks  down 
neurly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  continues  so  to  Warberg,  up  to 
which  place  no  islands  or  rocks  occur.  The  ooast  rises  a  little  north 
of  Warbeig,  and  the  rocky  islands  reappear  and  increase  in  number 
as  we  proceed  northward:  it  also  gradually  rises  higher,  though 
the  elevation  never  exceeds  80  feet  The  ooast  is  very  rocky,  and 
intersected  by  several  large  inlets,  espeoially  north  of  Qothebor^ 
where  the  amis  of  the  sea  run  up  to  Uddevalla,  and  separate  from  the 
mainUnd  two  huge  ialands,  Tyom  and  Orust,  which  are  rather  billy. 
The  other  islands  are  only  rocky  clifis  of  small  extent  and  modente 
elevation;  and  as  we  approach  the  boundary  of  Norway  several  of 
them  consist  of  sand  and  other  alluvial  matter. 

iSw/occ— In  that  part  of  Sweden  which  lies  north  of  62*  K.  lat. 


the  oountiy  risss  continually  from  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  boundary 
of  Norway.  South  of  that  parallel  the  slopes  extend  in  a  different 
dirsption.  Between  62°  and  59°  N.  lat  the  country  slopes  to  tbf 
south,  and  attains  its  lowest  level  at  the  place  where  the  three  great 
lakes  of  Wener,  Hielinar,  and  Malar  nearly  intersect  the  country: 
south  of  these  lakes  the  cotmtry  rises  sgain,  and  from  58°  to  57°  10' 
N.  lat  it  constitutes  an  elevated  table-land  bounded  by  slopes.  This 
table-land  is  connected  with  the  mountain  region  north  of  62°  N.  lat 
by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  which  runs  nearly  due  north  of  it  between 
14°  and  15°  E.  long,  as  far  north  as  60°  N.  lat,  and  afterwards  declines 
to  Uie  north-west  This  ridge  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
58°  and  62°  N.  Ut 

The  most  elevated  part  of  Sweden  lies  along  the  boundary-line  of 
Norway,  and  is  called  the  Kiolen  Mountains,  which  range  extends  as 
far  south  as  64°  N.  lat  The  mountainous  country  contmues  fat-ther 
south  to  61°  N.  lat,  but  this  southern  portion  is  a  part  of  what  is 
called  Norska  Fiellen.    Both  these  ranges  sre  noticed  under  NoBaKi. 

FXIOJJEV. 

1.  The  Northern  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  Sweden,  or  that 
which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Muonio  and  Tomea  to 
64°  N.  lat,  has  a  great  uniformity  of  surface.  The  westem  districts^ 
being  occupied  by  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  Kiolen  range, 
contains  very  high  mountains,  and  a  considerable  tract  surrounding 
Mount  Sulitelma  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The  lowest  parts  of 
the  highest  portion  of  the  range  are  probably  4000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  From  these  parts  tlie  country  slopes  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia;  but  the  descent  is  not  regular,  being  more  rapid  near  the 
range,  and  more  gentle  towards  the  sea.  The  whole  distance  between 
the  crest  of  the  range  and  the  gulf  is  rather  more  than  200  miles. 
About  iO  miles  from  the  crest  the  whole  region  has  descended  to  about 
2000  feet  In  this  highest  region  all  the  mountains  rise  above  the  level 
on  which  trees  grow ;  in  the  valleys  some  diminutive  firs  and  pines 
are  fouqd,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  vallejs  are  filled  with  lakes  or 
swamps.  Below  this  mountain  region  extends  the  elevated  region,  in 
which  the  country  descends  from  the  general  level  of  2000  feet  to 
that  of  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  width  of  this  tract  is  about 
60  mile&  Numerous  branches  of  the  Kiolen  Mountains  traverse  this 
tract,  and  their  summits  are  generally  above  the  line  of  vegetation, 
being  SOOO  feet  high;  between  them  the  valleys  are  seve^  miles 
wide  in  many  places^  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  occupied  by  idpine 
lakes.  These  lakes  are  frequently  of  great  extent,  30  or  40  miles  long, 
and  from  3  to  5  miles  wide.  One  ot  them,  the  Hom  Afvan,  from 
which  the  Skelleftea  Elf  issues,  occupies  the  whole  width  of  this 
tract,  and  is  more  than  60  mUes  long,  and  in  some  plaoes  10  miles 
wide.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  cattle,  and  oo  the  fish  caught  in  the  lakes,  among  which  are 
several  kinds  of  salmon.  llie  forests  are  useless,  except  for  the  local 
supply  of  firewood.  The  rivers  do  not  admit  either  of  navigation  or 
the  floating  of  wood.  Nearer  the  sea  is  the  lower  region,  the  general 
level  of  which  sinks  from  800  to  800  feet  It  is  wider  than  the  elevated 
rsgion,  measuring  from  east  to  wast  about  70  miles.  The  ridges 
which  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the  elevated  region  extend  to 
this  rsgion,  and  may  even  be  said  to  cross  it;  but  they  sink  into' hills, 
being,  with  few  exceptions,  hardly  more  than  500  feet  above  the 

gsneral  level  They  are  generally  wooded  to  their  summits.  These 
ills  are  not  usually  steeps  and  there  are  amidl  level  tracta  between 
them  which  are  dry ;  but  only  a  small  surfaoe  is  cultivated,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  poverty  of  the  soil  Potatoes  and 
cabbages,  with  a  little  barley  and  rye,  are  grown.  The  inhabitants 
live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle.  The  lakes  in  this  tract  are 
few,  and  most  of  them  hardly  larger  than  ponds.  The  fir  and  pine 
oover  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  pitch  and  tar  are  made 
from  them.  The  rsgtons  just  described  constitute  the  Lans  of  Pitea 
and  Umea,  which  oontain  an  area  of  above  62,000  square  miles.  Of 
this  the  lakes  and  swamps  occupy  about  one-tenth ;  the  oultivated 
tracts  do  not  exceed  66  square  miles ;  the  meadows  occupy  about  890 
square  mile^  and  all  the  remainder  is  either  covered  with  foreats  or  a 
useless  waste. 

2.  The  CetUral  portion  of  the  mountain  region,  or  that  which  lies 
between  64°  and  62°  N.  lat,  though  in  some  respects  it  resembles 
the  northem  portion,  is  distinguishMl  by  some  peculiar  features.  The 
average  width  of  Sweden  in  this  part  does  not  exceed  170  miles.  The 
highest  part  of  this  region,  situated  within  the  Kiolen  Mountains,  varies 
from  20  to  30  miles  In  breadth.  Only  a  few  summits  are  always  covered 
with  snow,  among  which  the  most  elevated  is  the  Sylfiellen,  which  is 
6860  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  rivers  which  originate  in  this 
rsgion  run  only  in  ravines,  and  the  whole  tract  is  entirely  uninhabited, 
and  only  visited  in  summer  by  a  few  Laplanders,  who  find  pasture 
for  their  reindeer  on  the  mountaina.  The  country  acyacent  to  this 
mountainous  tract  forms  a  kind  <^  table-land,  extending  about  80 
miles  in  every  direction.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  table-land  there 
is  the  Qreat  Lake,  or  StortiSn,  whose  surface  is  978  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  it  is  40  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  in  some  parts 
12  miles  wide.  The  river  which  issues  from  the  north-east  side  of  Uie 
lake  is  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Indals  Elf.  This  table-land  forms  a 
bssin,  being  inclosed  by  higher  land.  From  the  Kiolen  range,  west 
of  the  baain,  a  branch  advances  into  the  basin  for  a  few  miles,  and 
then  terminates  abrapUy  with  the  high  summit  of  Mount  Azaskutsa 
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(4716  feet).  The  inrfaoe  of  the  teble-Und,  which  may  be  called  the 
table-land  of  Jemtland,  ia  about  1000  fbet  aboTV  the  sea.  It  is  yeiy 
much  broken,  and  interspersed  with  steep  rooks  and  swamps.  Beside^ 
the  Grsat  Lake  there  are  ten  or  twelve  others,  each  of  them  from  10 
to  15  mfles  longf,  and  more  than  a  mile  wida  Agriculture  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent ;  barley,  rye,  and  OAta  aire  grown.  Setend  kteds 
of  yegetablefl,  especially  potatoes  and  peas,  grow  very  Well  The  soil 
however  is  stony,  and  far  from  being  fertile ;  and  towatds  the  end  of 
August  tiie  crops  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  frost  The  pastures 
being  extensive,  cattle,  sheep^  and  goats  are  rather  numerous :  there 
hi  alM  a  due  proportion  of  horses  and  hogs.  South  of  the  table-land 
of  Jemtland  are  the  upper  valleys  of  the  river  Ljungan  and  Ljusnan : 
that  of  the  latter  is  called  the  valley  of  Herjedalen.  These  two  valleys 
are  of  considerable  width,  and  though  interspersed  with  hills,  they 
contain  UVel  tracts  which  are  cultivated.  These  valleys  are  Ugher, 
that  of  Herjedalen  being  from  1200  to  1800  feet  above  the  tea. 

From  the  high  ground  which  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the 
table-land  of  Jemtiand,  the  country  descends  in  a  regular  slope 
towards  the  sea.  Bivers  cross  it  in  narrow  talleys  considerably  below 
the  general  level,  in  which  they  frequently  expand  in  long  narrow 
lakes,  and  usually  form  rapids  and  cataracts.  In  this  traet  the  valleys 
alone  can  be  cultivated ;  but  the  higher  grounds  oontaiu  good  pasture 
and  support  cattle  of  various  kind^  The  remainder  of  the  region, 
extending  about  40  miles  east  and  west^  and  reaching  to  the  shore  of 
the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  isolated  hills 
or  short  ranges ;  they  have  generally  steep  declivities,  and  some  of 
them  rise  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  them  are  valleys 
or  level  grounds  of  small  extent^  the  lowest  parts  being  occupied  by 
a  river,  or  by  a  small  lake,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  are  meadows 
altemating  with  woods.  The  slopes  of  the  bills,  and  generally  their 
summits  also,  are  clothed  with  trees.  Bsrley  is  extensively  culti- 
vated. Potatoes  and  peas  are  grown  to  some  extent!  The  number 
of  domestic  animals,  black  cattle  and  sheep,  is  great^  and  that  of  goats 
considerable,  but  horses  and  hogs  are  few  in  number.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  timber  is  exported. 

S.  The  BotUhem  part  of  the  mountain  region  lies  south  of  62** 
N.  lat  That  part  of  this  region  which  may  properiy  be  called  moun- 
tainous, is  not  extensive.  It  forms  an  appendage  of  the  Norrska 
Fiellen.  From  Mount  Sylflellen  eastward  run  three  ridges  indoaing 
the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  Ljungan  and  Ljasnan,  and  toward^ 
the  south  those  which  divide  the  Oster-  and  Westet-Pal,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Klar,  while  the  most  western  ridge  separates  the  Klar  from 
the  Qlommen.  The  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Wester* 
Dal  from  that  of  the  Klar,  preserves  a  considerable  elevation  south  of 
61*  N.  lat.,  running  south-south-east  until  it  has  passed  60*  N.  hii, 
when  it  turns  to  the  south.  Near  the  mountain  region  its  general 
elevation  is  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  sea;  but  south  of  60*  80' 
N.  lat  it  is  hardly  more  than  1000  feet  It  sinks  still  lower  south  of 
that  Une,  where,  mnning  from  north  to  south,  it  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Wener  on  the  west,  imd  those 
mnning  to  Lake  M&lar  to  the  east^  and  farther  south  separates 
the  basins  of  the  lakes  W enet  and  Wetter.  In  these  parts  it  is 
called  the  Tifveden  range,  and  it  attains  only  a  height  of  from  600  to 
700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  from  800  to  400  feet  above  its  base. 
It  seldom  exceeds  8  or  4  miles  in  width. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  ridge  and  of  the  mountain  system 
of  Mount  Sylfiellen,  resembles  in  its  great  features  the  countries 
which  lie  farther  north.  The  higher  tract,  whose  general  level  is 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea,  stretches  from  the  mountains  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Siljan,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 
North  of  that  lake  it  extends  much  farther  to  the  east,  and  here  it 
occupies  from  west  to  east  about  80  miles,  leaving  between  it  and 
the  sea  a  space  not  quite  40  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  less  broken 
than  that  of  the  regions  farther  north,  consisting  chiefly  of  long  and 
gentle  swells,  the  summits  of  which  form  levels  of  considerable 
extent  A  few  hills  are  dispersed  over  therie  summits,  but  their  sides 
are  not  steep,  and  they  do  not  rise  more  than  800  or  400  feet  above 
their  base.  These  hills  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains, espedally  on  the  west  of  Lake  Siljan,  but  they  become  rarer  is 
the  country  farther  east  Agriculture  is  limited  to  a  few  valleys  of 
moderate  extent^  and  to  the  low  grounds  surrounding  the  lakes, 
Where  rye,  barley,  and  especially  oats,  are  cultivated,  and  #ome  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goati^  are  reared.  Nearly  the 
whole  tract  is  covered  with  forests,  the  produce  of  which  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  iht  adjacent  Region  of  the  Mines. 

Lake  8%^an,  which  is  situated  near  the  southern  border  of  this 
tracts  is  20  miles  long,  6  miles  wide,  and  565  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
On  the  west  and  south  it  Is  surrounded  bv  low  hills,  altemating  with 
level  plains.  On  the  north  and  east  the  hills  are  much  higher,  but 
the  declivities  are  usually  gent16,  and  inclose  narfow  fertile  talleys. 
In  the  district  surrounding  Uiis  beautifnl  lake  agricuTture  is  conducted 
<m  a  larger  seale  than  in  the  country  to  the  east  and  north  of  it 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  region,  extending  from  the  Golf  of 
Bothnia  about  40  miles  inland,  is  an  inclined  plane,  which  gradually 
rises  from  the  sea  to  an  elev^tiob  of  800  fe«t  Th«  Surface  is  inter- 
spera^'d  with  numerous  bills  of  moderate  elevation  and  with  lakM. 
A  plaih  of  considerable  width  extends  along  the  shores  ffom  61*  40' 
K.  bt  to  the  motiih  of  the  Dal  (60*  lO^i  ihia  is  the  most  northerti 


part  of  Sweden  In  which  wheat  is  growd.  Barlty  and  potatoes  are 
most  extensively  cultivated;  lye,  oate^  and  peaa  are  also  growib 
Sheep  and  oattle  are  very  numerousi 

4.  South  of  the  region  lust  described  extends  the  Region  of  th$ 
Mtnet,  It  oooupies  the  whole  breadth  of  Sweden,  ttom  Norway  to 
the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  between  Lake  Siljan  and  Soderhamn  on  the 
north,  and  Lake  Wener  (69*  N.  lat)  on  the  aouth.  The  Tifveden 
ridge  crosses  it  nesrly  Jn  the  middle  at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet 
above  the  flea.  West  of  the  range  the  country  slopes  towards  the 
south,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Wener.  Two-thiids  of 
this  slope  are  less  than  800  fbet  above  the  nea.  The  country  lying 
east  of  the  Tifveden  ridge  slopes  to  the  south  in  the  southern  and  to 
the  east  in  the  northern  districts.  Ita  elevation  above  the  sea  is 
never  less  than  800  feet^  except  on  the  level  plain  along  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  from  S<5derhamn  to  tlte  mouth  of  the  DaL  West  of  the 
great  tonthem  bend  of  the  Dal  is  a  tract  of  considerable  extent^ 
which  rises  from  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  surfaoe  of  this 
region  is  exoeedingly  uneven,  and  it  is  oovered  with  a  succession  of 
low  unconnected  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  very  gentle,  and  gene- 
rally oovered  with  wood.  The  low  grounda  between  the  hills  are 
generally  occupied  by  countless  lakes  and  marshes.  In  the  country 
west  of  the  Tifveden  ridge  the  lakes  lie  from  north  to  south.  The 
largest  among  them  are  Legen,  Lelanf,  Glafs,  Wermelen,  Mellan,  and 
Ofre,  each  of  which  is  above  20  miles  long,  but  they  seldom  exceed 
two  miles  in  width.  The  lakes  to  the  esst  of  the  Tifveden  ridge  have 
a  more  irregular  form,  and  are  not  so  large.  South  of  the  Dal  are 
the  lakes  Wesman,  Barken,  and  Amanningen,  and  north  of  it  Runn 
and  Siljan.  Though  the  soil  of  this  region  consists  chiefly  of 
gravel  and  sand  with  a  mixture  of  day,  nearly  every  spot  that  is  of 
any  value  (there  are  not  many  such)  is  carefully  cultivated  for  the 
supply  of  the  miners;  the  greatest  number  and  the  richest  of  the 
iron-miues  of  Sweden  being  situated  within  this  region.  Oats,  rye, 
some  barley  and  wheat  are  the  chief  ctopa.  Potatoes  and  pea^v  are 
ffrown.  In  a  few  plaoes  there  are  good  pastures ;  and  cattle,  sheep, 
norses,  and  hogs  are  numerous  in  the  sotithem  districts. 

6.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Region  of  the  Mines  in  the  Centrai 
AgriemUmnA  Jtogion,  which  comprehends  the  greatest  extent  of  low 
countiy  in  Sweden.  No  part  of  this  traet  exceeds  800  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  Its  southern  boundary  is  a  higher  tract,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Tifveden  ridge^  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Wetter,  and  extending  from  the  ridge  eastward^  terminates 
on  the  north  shores  of  the  bay  of  Brttviken,  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Baitia  That  portion  of  the  region  which  is  north  of  Lake  MSIar 
is  nearly  a  level  plain.  The  oountry  south  of  the  lakes  Millar  and 
Hielmar  is  more  undulating,  and  in  some  plaoes  it  is  broken  atid 
interspersed  with  rockfl.  In  these  districts  there  are  numerous  lakes, 
which  are  not  common  in  the  country  north  of  the  lakes.  The 
surface  consists  of  sandy  clay^  which  gives  to  the  country  a  greater 
degree  of  fertility  than  is  usual  in  Sweden.  Above  900  square  milea 
or  more  than  one^eventh.  of  the  surfkoe  of  this  region  is  employed  to 
produoe  food  for  man.  Rye  is  the  prindpid  ol^ect  of  cultivation. 
Next  to  rye  are  bariey  ind  wheat ;  very  Mttle  oata  are  grown,  but 
potatoes  and  peas  are  largely  cultivated.  Cattle  and  sheep,  horses 
and  hogs,  are  numerous. 

6.  South  of  the  central  agrionltnral  region  is  the  Plain  of  LiiOaping, 
which  is  separated  firom  the  oentral  region  by  a  more  elevated  tract, 
which  surrounds  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Wetter,  and 
extends  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Brilviken,  whel«  it  contracts  to  a 
naiTow  ridge  called  Kolmoren,  which  runs  Along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay  to  ita  termination  in  the  Baltic.  The  elevation  of  this 
tract  is  about  200  feet  above  the  countries  north  and  south  of  it 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  wiUi  woods  of  pine,  fir,  and 
birch. 

The  plain  of  Linkdping,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Sweden, 
measures  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Wetter, 
above  60  miles.'  West  of  the  towli  of  Link&ping,  which  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  ita  average  width  Is  80  miles,  of 
which  one-third  is  north  of  the  Gota  Canal  and  two-thirds  south  of 
it  The  surfaoe  is  generally  level.  From  the  Baltic  the  country 
rises  gradually  towatds  the  west,  so  that  Lake  Roxen,  #hich  i^  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  is  106  feet  above  the  sea-level,  alid  ou  the 
banks  of  Lake  Wetter  ihe  country  is  about  800  feet  high.  South  of 
the  eflSux  of  the  river  Mottala  there  rises,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,, 
Mount  Omberg  (846  feet  above  the  sea),  and  from  this  hill  a  ridge  of 
elevated  ground  runs  southward  dosa  to  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
separating  it  IVom  the  plain.  The  soil  of  the  plAin  is  a  mixture  dt 
olay  and  sand,  and  in  some  places  of  loam.  In  no  other  part  of 
Sweden  ii  wheat  so  extenrtvely  cultivated  as  in  thui  plain,  but  rye 
and  barley  are  grown  to  a  stOl  larger  amount  Peas  and  potatoes  are 
also  mudi  grown,  and  tibere  is  mueh  meadow-ground.  Domestic 
animals  are  numerous,  with  the  exceptidn  of  goats.  There  are  how- 
ever some  extensive  tracts  partially  covered  with  woods  which  supply 
fuel,  and  partly  oonsisting  of  open  pastuM-ground. 

7.  To  Uie  south  of  the  plain  of  linkoplog  rises  the  TahMand  o/ 
SmMmd,  This  extensive  region,  witk  itfl  declivities,  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  oountry  south  of  58*  N.  lat,  leaving  6ftly  compara- 
tively narrow  tracts  of  lower  gft>undi  Afttg  the  sea,  #hich  bounds  *' 
on  the  esati  sonth,  and  #eit    At  i\A  south-western  extremity  of  tl 
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region  is  the  exienmve  level  of  ScaniA.  The  eeetem  border  of  the 
table-land  itnelf  is  a  little  west  of  16°  E.  long.,  and  the  southern 
border  is  a  short  distance  south  of  66**  80'  N.  laU  The  western  border 
runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Cattegat^  at  the  distance  of  about 
15  miles.  Along  the  outer  borders  the  elevation  of  the  table-land  is 
between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  searleveL  The  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  table-land  (which  surrounds  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
Wetter)  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  higher  ground,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tifvtden  ridgeu  This  Isst-mentioned 
ridge,  which  is  between  600  and  600  feet  high  where  it  separates  the 
bauns  of  the  lakes  Wener  and  Wetter,  continues  southward  along 
the  western  banks  of  Lake  Wetter,  preserving  nearly  the  same 
elevation,  but  interrupted  in  some  places  by  short  depressions ;  but 
as  it  approaches  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  it  rises  higher, 
and  where  it  meets  the  table-land  it  has  an  elevation  of  more  than 
900  feet.  Nearly  10  miles  south  of  the  lake  there  rises  on  this  ridge 
a  high  hill,  called  Taherg,  whose  summit  is  1100  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists,  as  about  three- 
fourths  of  it  consists  of  pure  ironstone.  From  this  summit  the  xidge 
runs  westward,  aod  near  the  centre  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
region  it  again  rises  to  more  than  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  of  which  one  runs  west  and  the  other  south-west : 
both  of  them  terminate  on  the  margin  of  this  region.  The  general 
elevation  of  this  ridge  may  be  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
less  than  200  feet  above  uie  general  level  of  the  country.  This  is 
the  highest  ground  in  Sweden  south  of  60"  30'  N.  lat.  The  surface 
of  the  table-land  varies  greatly.  There  are  many  tracts  of  consider- 
able extent,  which  are  level  plains:  other  districts  have  a  broken 
surface.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  table-land  there  are  only  a  few 
lakes,  but  in  its  western  district,  and  still  more  in  its  southern,  they  are 
very  numerous.  This  unsheltered  table-land  suffers  much  from  gales, 
and  its  climate  is  severe.  What  soil  there  is  in  this  region  is  extremely 
infertile,  being  composed  of  disintegrated  gneiss,  on  which  rock 
the  table-land  rests.  Tracts  many  miles  in  length  and  width  are 
covered  with  sand,  on  which  nothing  grows  but  common  heath,  and 
some  spots  are  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  Where  the  soil  is 
mixed  with  a  little  vegetable  mould,  the  country  is  covered  with 
stunted  birch  woods.  The  best  tracts  are  those  which  surround  the 
lakes.  The  principal  grain  raised  on  the  higher  part  of  the  table-land 
is  oats,  and  on  the  lower  part  barley.  Some  wheat  and  rye  are  grown 
in  patches  here  and  there.  Potatoes  are  much  cultivated  on  the 
higher  part  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  rather  of  small  size, 
and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  very  coarse.  The  grass-lands  are  bad. 
Out  of  the  whole  surface  of  this  region,  about  14,000  square  miles, 
an  aggregate  of  little  more  than  30  square  miles  produces  com  and 
vegetables:  about  130  square  miles  more  consist  of  meadows  and 
inclosed  pastures. 

8.  The  Maritime  Region  of  Smdland,  or  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
table-land  of  that  name,  extends  opposite  the  island  of  Oland,  from 
south  to  north,  but  it  advances  northward  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the 
Gota  CanaL  Its  length  rather  exceeds  140  miles ;  the  width  varies 
from  15  to  25  miles.  The  southern  districts,  or  about  one-third,  are 
slightly  undulating,  with  extensive  intervening  flats.  The  soil  is 
sandy.  The  greater  part  is  covered  with  fir  and  birch  woods,  but 
there  are  few  timber-trees.  The  northern  districts  present  a  suc- 
cession of  hills,  valleys,  and  small  plains.  The  hills  are  generally 
steep,  and  inclose  narrow  valleys,  the  lower  parte  of  which  are  filled 
with  lakes.  The  soil  is  rather  better  than  in  the  southern  district,  and 
a  comparatively  larger  portion  of  the  surface  is  under  the  plough. 
Most  of  the  valleys  and  hill  slopes,  though  unfit  for  cultivation, 
produce  abundance  of  grass.  But  the  forests  constitute  the  wealth 
of  this  tract:  they  contain  pinei,  fir,  birch,  beeob,  and  oak,  and  a 
considerable  number  are  laige  trees.  Timber,  tar,  and  pitch  are 
exported.  Rye^  potatoes,  and  barley  are  grown,  and  also  a  little  oats 
and  wheat  Domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  goats,  are 
abundant  The  meadows  and  pasture-grounds  cover  about  420  square 
miles :  the  area  of  the  part  under  cultivation  does  not  exceed  90  square 
miles. 

9.  The  Maritime  Region  of  BUkinge  extends  over  the  southern 
coast  of  Sweden  from  about  14**  30^  to  16"  £.  long.,  somewhat  more 
than  50  miles  in  length ;  its  width  may  be  estimated  at  15  miles. 
The  surface  is  the  most  broken  portion  of  Uie  Swedid^  coast  The 
rocky  masses  of  the  table-land  of  Smaland,  divided  into  small  ridges 
by  numerous  watercourses,  which  run  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys, 
advance  within  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  where  they  terminate 
in  hills  from  200  to  300  feet  high.  The  rivers  are  extremely  rapid, 
and  form  many  small  and  beautiful  cataracts.  The  level  grounds  are 
much  less  extensive  in  this  region  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sweden, 
but  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Wheat  is  much 
grown,  but  the  cultivation  of  rye  is  ten  times  more  extensive.  Bsrley 
and  potatoes  are  also  much  cultivated.  The  meadows  in  the  valleys, 
though  not  extensive,  and  the  hill  sides,  yield  abundance  of  grass. 
The  hills  in  parts  are  covered  with  woods  of  stunted  birch  and  fir— 
in  parU  they  are  utterly  barren.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  hogs 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  domestic  economy,  and 
much  cheese  is  made. 

10.  The  Plam  of  Scania  ooouples  all  the  peninsula  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  southern  portion  of  Sweden,  betwaien  the  Sound  on  the 


west  and  the  Baltic  on  the  south  and  east  A  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Skelder  Tick,  a  large  and  open  bay 
of  the  Cattegat^  on  the  west,  to  the  peninsula  of  Solvetsburg  on  the 
east,  may  be  considered  as  marking  its  northern  boundary.  It  extends 
from  south  to  north  about  55  miles;  the  width  varies  between  50  and 
60  miles,  being  greater  towards  the  north  then  along  the  southern 
coast  It  is  traversed  in  its  length  by  a  low  broad  swell  of  high 
ground,  which  begins  at  Cape  Kullen,  a  moderately  elevated  headland 
at  the  northern  opening  of  the  Sound.  From  this  point  it  extends  in 
a  south-east  direction  to  the  Iskes  called  liingaion,  where  it  enlarges 
to  a  great  width,  inclosing  these  lakes,  and  covering  a  space  of  con- 
siderable extent  with  numerous  hills,  most  of  which  are  covered  with 
wood.  From  the  banks  of  these  lakes  it  declines  a  little  more  to  the 
south,  running  towards  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  plain,  where 
it  terminates  about  12  miles  from  the  sea  in  low  hills.  The  tract  of 
country  between  the  termination  of  this  swell  and  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Scania  is  a  level,  with  numerous  depressions,  which  are 
occupied  by  marshes  and  swampa  That  portion  of  the  region  which 
is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  swell  contains  a  large  level  plain, 
which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  varying  in  width  from 
6  to  10  mUeSb  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  of  first-rate  quality,  consisting 
of  a  strong  rich  loam,  which  yields  good  crops  of  wheat  The  country 
between  this  plain  and  the  swell  above  mentioned  is  interspersed  wi^ 
small  isolated  hills.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
plain.  Rye  and  barley  are  extensively  grown.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  wood  or  with  indifferent  pasturea  That  portion  of  the  plain 
which  lies  north-east  of  the  swell  contains  also  a  considerable  level 
round  the  town  of  Christianstad,  which  has  a  fertile  soil,  yielding 
wheat  and  rye ;  but  it  is  not  e<|ual  to  that  of  the  plain  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sound.  The  remainder  of  the  country  resembles  the 
hilly  district  west  of  the  swell  in  surface,  soil,  and  productions. 

11.  The  M<iritime  Region  of  HaUand,  which  extends  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Cattegat,  is  the  western  declivity  of  the  table- 
land of  Smaland.  It  extends  from  the  Skelder  Yik  northward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Qota,  about  112  miles,  with  a  width  of  about  15 
miles.  The  level  portion  of  this  region  is  separated  from  the  plain  of 
Scania  by  a  tract  of  high  land  (400  to  500  feet  above  the  sea  and  about 
8  miles  wide),  which  projects  from  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
table-land  of  Smaland,  and,  running  westward,  terminates  in  the 
peninsula  of  Halland's  As,  between  bkelder  Yik  on  the  south  and  the 
Bay  of  Laholm  on  the  north,  close  to  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  high 
tract  is  sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  partly  wooded,  and  in  some 
places  swampy.  Beech  is  abundant,  and  there  are  many  large  trees^ 
To  the  north  of  it  lies  the  most  level  portion  of  the  region,  which 
extends  to  the  vicinity  of  Warberg.  In  these  parts  the  table-land  of 
Smaland  descends  with  a  continuous  declivity,  which  is  only  broken 
by  the  water-courses,  nearly  to  the  sea-level,  leaving  between  its  base 
and  the  shores  a  tract  of  imdulating  ground  about  8  miles  wide.  The 
soil,  though  inferior,  yields  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes.  The  slopes  of 
the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  undulating  plain  make  good  sheep-walks. 
The  northern  districts  of  this  region,  from  Warberg  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Qota  Elf,  have  a  much  more  broken  surface.  Rocky  hills  of 
moderate  elevation  extend  from  the  table-land  nearly  to  the  sea,  and 
between  them  are  wide  valleys  sloping  to  the  south-west^  and  partly 
filled  with  long  lakes.  Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  stunted 
trees  or  with  grass.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  kept, 
and  also  many  horses,  as  the  pasture-grounds  are  extensive.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  tract  is  under  cultivation,  and  it  produces  chiefly 
rye  and  barley. 

12.  The  Southern  Baein  of  Lake  Wener  extends  over  the  wide 
isthmus  which  separates  the  two  lakes  of  Wener  and  Wetter, 
between  58**  and  59**  N.  lat  On  the  west  it  borders  on  the  Qota. 
The  basin  of  Lake  Wener  is  very  limited  on  the  east  and  west  On 
the  east  the  Tifveden  ridge,  running  parallel  to  its  eastern  shore,  is 
only  about  8  or  9  miles  distant  On  the  west  the  stony  manseo  of  the 
Rooky  Region  advance  still  nearer  to  the  border  of  the  lake.  Towards 
the  south  the  basin  of  the  lake  extends  about  60  miles ;  to  the  north 
120  miles,  this  part  being  included  in  the  Region  of  the  Mines.  The 
southern  basin  of  Lake  Wener  is  more  than  80  miles  in  length  from 
south-west  to  north-east;  the  width  decreases  from  70  miles  in  £e  south 
to  about  10  miles  under  59**  N.  lat  The  greater  part  of  this  region  is 
an  inclined  plane,  which  descends  northward  towards  the  lake,  with  a 
gentle  decUvity,  and  on  the  east  and  south  is  surrounded  by  higher 
land.  At  its  most  northern  boundary  the  Tifveden  ridge  enters  the 
region,  and  between  the  lakes  Skagem  and  Unden  it  runs  south-west 
Here  it  is  about  550  feet  above  the  sea-level,  416  feet  above  Lake 
Wener,  and  263  feet  above  Lake  Wetter.  Soon  afterwards  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  is  interrupted  by  a  deep  depression,  containing  Lake 
Viken,  which  is  only  296  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  11  feet  above 
Lake  Wetter.  South  of  Lake  Viken  the  ridge  gradually  rises  higher, 
and  south  of  the  middle  of  Lake  Wetter  it  attains  a  general  elevation 
of  800  feet,  and  soon  joins  the  table-land  of  Smaland  The  northern 
edge  of  this  table-land  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain, 
which  descends  from  it  gradually  and  with  a  gentle  declivity  north- 
ward. On  the  plain  there  are  a  few  isolated  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  consisting  of  sandstone^  limestone,  and  alum-slate.  The  Bil* 
lungen,  one  of  these  heights,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  region, 
north-east  of  the  Lake  of  Homborga,  and  is  above  10  miles  long^  with 
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an  vrenge  widih  of  8  mflot.  It  is  899  feet  above  tbe  sea.  The  Kinne 
Kulie,  aootber  of  these,  stands  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Wener,  and 
is  9  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  5  miles  wide.  The  highest  part  is 
902  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  dedivities  of  this  mass,  where  they 
oonsist  of  limestone,  are  vezy  fertile^  well  cultivated,  and  populous. 
Though  the  general  slope  of  the  plain  is  regular,  its  surfaoe  is  often, 
undulating.  The  soil  is  an  alluvium,  compoasd  of  sand  and  olay,  and 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Some  tracts,  where  the 
sand  predominates,  are  covered  with  heaths.  Rye,  barley,  and  potatoes 
are  extensively  grown.  The  meadows  and  pasture-g^unds  are  of 
little  value  except  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

13.  The  Rocky  Region  extends  for  about  90  miles  in  length,  between 
the  GKita  on  the  east  and  the  Skagerack  on  the  west,  as  far  as  59** 
N.  lat  and  the  boundary-line  of  Norway.  The  width  at  the  southern 
extremity  hardly  exceeds  10  miles,  but  ie  increases  rapidly  to  the 
northward,  so  that  at  the  northern  boundary  it  is  rather  more  than 
65  miles.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  districts,  which  extend  lons^- 
tudinally  over  the  region — ^the  rocky  district,  the  middle  or  woody 
district,  and  the  agricultural  distriotb  The  rocky  district  lies  along 
the  shore  of  the  Skagerack,  and  extends  10  or  12  miles  inland ;  the 
southern  part  of  the  region,  as  fax  north  as  Trolhiittan,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  it,  The  su^Mse  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  rocks,  rising 
near  tbe  sea  with  a  precipitous  ascent  from  100  to  800  feet,  and  then 
extending  in  some  parts  on  a  level,  with  very  inconsiderable  depreisionB 
or  eminences,  and  in  others  with  a  hilly  surfiMse.  Farther  north,  espe- 
cially near  the  boundary  of  Norway,  the  rocky  masses  rise  400  or  600 
feet,  and  on  them  there  occur  other  masses,  which  are  from  100  to  200 
feet  higher.  The  rocks  are  in  general  covered  only  with  lichens;  most 
of  the  narrow  valleys  between  them  are  mere  peat-mosses,  or  over- 
grown with  juniper  bushes.  Fire-wood  is  scarce.  The  middle  or 
wooded  district  begins  in  the  parallel  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Wener,  where  it  is  of  inconsiderable  width,  but  it  grows  wider 
as  it  proceeds  farther  north,  where  it  is  25  miles  across.  The  hills 
and  rocks  here  have  rounded  tops  and  less  precipitous  slopes.  The 
hills  are  generally  covered  by  a  layer  of  earth,  on  which  grow  birch, 
fir,  and  pine  woods,  and  tolerable  pssturea.  The  depressions  and 
valleys  are  rather  wide,  and  oontam  many  cultivated  tracts  and 
meadows.  The  eastern  or  agricultural  district  lies  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Wener,  with  a  width  of  6  or  8  miles.  The  surface  of  this 
tract  towards  the  south  is  very  even  and  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Towards  the  north 
however  the  surfiiice  is  undulating,  and  in  some  places  hilly ;  but  the 
soil  is  of  good  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam.  In  this 
district  much  rye  and  barley  are  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  wheat    Peas  and  potatoes  are  grown  extensively. 

The  ratio  of  cultivated,  meulow,  and  pasture  land  to  the  unim- 
proved portion  of  the  surface  of  Sweden  is  much  greater  in  the 
southern  provinces  than  in  the  northern.  This  difference  is  less  the 
effect  of  the  climate  than  of  the  soiL  Though,  in  the  southern 
portion  there  are  several  extensive  tracts  which  consist  of  bare  rooks, 
they  are  small  in  proportion  to  tracts  of  the  same  kind  in  the  north. 
The  boulders,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  diminish  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  cultivable  tract  There  hardly  occur  ten  square  miles, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  level  plain  of  Scania,  in  which 
there  are  not  erratic  rocks  in  great  numbers,  and  in  some  places  they 
cover  nearly  half  the  surfaca  These  rocks,  as  well  as  those  '  in  situ,' 
are  of  gneiss,  and  the  soil  derived  from  their  disintegration  is  barren. 

The  lowering  of  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  established  by  continued  observations  for  a  whole  century.  This 
decrease  of  water  is  greatest  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Oulf  of  Bothnia.  It  diminishes  gradually  to  the  southward,  and  its 
effect  seems  to  disappear  along  the  southern  coast  of  Sweden ;  but  it 
has  been  noticed  in  the  Cattegat  north  of  Cape  Kullen,  and  still  more 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gota,  where  it  is  about  as  much  as  on 
the  eastern  coast,  under  the  same  parallel.  The  difficulty  of  explaining 
this  phenomenon  satisfactorily  has  suggested  the  notion  that  the  whole 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  raised  gradually  higher  by  the  force  of  some 
internal  power. 

Lakea;  Riven;  CcmaU;  Raiiwayt. — The  number  of  lakes  in  Sweden 
is  very  great  It  is  estimated  that  they  cover  21,946  square  miles,  or 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom. 

The  largest  lake  is  the  Wener,  which  is  traversed  by  69''  N.  lat 
The  surface  is  144  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Two  headlands  projecting 
from  the  northern  and  southern  shores  divide  it  into  two  unequid 

Sarfcs,  of  which  the  western  and  smaller  is  named  Lake  Dalbo.  Lake 
)albo  extends  from  south  to  north  about  66  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  20  milesL  The  strait  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Wener 
is  about  16  miles  wide,  but  numerous  small  rocky  islands  lie  acroas  it^ 
leaving  only  narrow  pasaages,  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  navi- 
gation dangerous,  on  account  of  the  gales,  which  are  not  unusual  on 
the  lakes.  Lake  Wener  is  60  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and 
SO  miles  wide  where  broadest  A  large  part  of  the  shore  is  lined  with 
rocky  islands;  this  is  also  the  case  with  Lake  Dalbo.  The  rivers 
which  fall  in  from  the  south  have  not  a  long  course,  and  do  not  bring 
much  wster;  but  tbe  northern  rivers  flow  from  other  lakes  of 
considerable  extent,  and  contain  much  more  water. 

The  largest  feeder  of  Lake  Wener  is  the  Ktar,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Famund,  on  the  confines  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  2280  feet  above  the 
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The  out&U  of  Lake  Famund  is  called  the  Tr]f$tUdt  and  nms 
southward.  After  a  rapid  courae  of  more  than  70  miles,  it  enters  Sweden 
a  little  north  of  61*"  N.  lat,  and  takes  the  name  of  Elar.  At  this  point 
it  is  probably  not  more  than  600  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  course 
in  Sweden  ia  generally  south-east,  and  it  runs  more  than  120  miles. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  Sweden  its  current  is  comparatively 
gentle ;  but  in  the  vidnitv  of  60**  N.  lat  it  descends  from  a  higher 
country  to  a  lower,  and  fslls  more  than  180  feet  within  a  few  miles, 
and  is  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  Below  this  place  the  river 
runs  with  less  rapidity,  but  it  cannot  easily  be  navigated  except  in  the 
last  20  miles  of  its  course.  Wood  however  is  floated  down  from  the 
upper  country.  Near  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  anna,  which 
indose  a  small  island  called  Tingwalla,  on  which  the  town  of  Carlatad 
is  built 

The  waters  of  Lake  Wener  are  carried  to  the  Cattegat  by  the  OSta, 
which  runs  more  than  50  miles  to  the  west  of  south.  It  has  a  great 
volume  of  water,  and  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth  divides  into  two 
arms,  which  inclose  the  large  island  of  ffieinffeh.  In  its  natural  state 
the  river  was  rendered  unfit  for  navigation  by  several  cataraots-^one 
at  Ranum,  12  feet  high,  two  miles  from  the  lake ;  another  at  Trol- 
hattan,  where  the  river  descends  by  rapids  108  feet  in  6  miles;  and  a 
third  at  Lilla  Edet^  where  there  is  a  cataract  10  feet  high  about  18  miles 
from  the  lake.  But  all  these  obstacles  are  now  overcome  by  means  of 
canals  and  locks.  Small  steamers  and  vessels  of  not  more  than  6  feet 
draught  ply  regularly  from  Gk>teboig  (Gothenburg)  to  I^ke  Wener; 
thence  the  West  Qota  Canal,  which  traverses  Ldke  Vicken,  conveys 
them  to  the  Wetter  Lake;  and  by  the  East  Qota  Canid,  which  runs 
parallel  to  tbe  Mottala,  traverses  Lake  Koxen,  and  thence  runs  east- 
ward to  the  Bay  of  Slate  Baken,  below  Soderkoping,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Sweden,  the  steam  navigation  is  completed  between  the  Kattegat 
and  the  Baltia  This  important  Une  of  internal  navigation  (260  miles 
in  length,  induding  the  lakes),  was  completed  by  the  English  engineer 
Telford.  It  shortens  considerably  the  route  from  Goteborg  to  Stock- 
holm, and  frees  the  commerce  of  Sweden  from  the  Sound  dues.  The 
navigation  is  dosed  from  Christmas  to  May  by  ice. 

A  line  of  railway  is  now  (August,  1855)  in  progress  of  construction 
from  Stockholm  to  Ooteborg,  sweeping  roimd  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Malar,  through  Koping,  Orebro,  and  down  the  isthmus  between  the 
Wener  and  Wetter  lakes.  Another  railway  has  been  spoken  of  from 
the  head  of  the  Eelder  Wik,  up  the  valley  of  the  Bonne,  and  through 
Christianstad  to  tbe  port  of  Anus  on  the  Baltia 

Iioke  WeUer,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  Southern  Sweden,  extends 
from  south  to  north  about  80  miles,  and  its  width  is  about  10  miles. 
The  surface  is  288  feet  above  the  sea,  while  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  east  and  west  the  levd  country  is  several  feet  lower.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  and  hiUs  except  on  the  north-east,  where  for  nearly 
20  miles  it  is  contiguous  to  the  plain  of  Linkoping,  and  the  shores  rise 
only  a  few  feet  above  its  leveL  All  the  streams  that  flow  into  it  aro 
only  torrenta  The  lake  in  one  place  is  more  than  70  fathoms  deep. 
It  is  subject  to  heavy  gales. 

The  river  MoitUa  issues  from  this  lake  on  the  north-east,  and  after 
having  traversed  the  plain  of  Linkoping  and  the  lakes  of  Boren,  Roxen, 
and  Glan,  carries  its  waters  to  the  Bay  of  Br&viken,  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic  which  runs  up  to  the  town  of  Norrkoping,  24  miles  inland. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river,  exdusive  of  the  lakes,  is  only  about 
25  miles ;  and  it  descends  288  feet,  or  11)  feet  per  mile.  The  channels 
by  which  the  lakes  are  connected  with  one  another  aro  too  rapid  for 
navigation. 

About  25  miles  N.E.  of  Wetter  Lake  is  Lake  Hidmar,  which  is 
about  40  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide  at  both  extremities ;  but  it 
enlarges  in  the  middle  to  12  miles.  The  surfaoe  is  78  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  communicates  by  a  canal  (and  locks)  with  the  river 
Arboga,  which  runs  into  Lake  Malar. 

The  M&lar  Lake  differs  greatly  from  all  the  other  lakes  of  Sweden. 
It  consists  of  many  small  Is^es,  united  by  short  channela,  which  indose 
islanda  The  number  of  these  small  islands  is  in  some  places  very  great 
Hardly  a  dear  sheet  of  water  of  a  mile  squara  can  be  found.  From 
what  may  be  called  the  main  body  of  the  lake  several  narrow  arms 
branch  off  to  the  south  and  north,  and  penetrate  to  a  great  distance 
inland.  One  of  them,  which  extends  northward,  is  moro  than  26 
miles  long.  All  these  numerous  arms  and  branches  are  navigable  for 
boats.  If  we  consider  the  town  of  Stockholm  to  be  built  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lnJie,  the  length  of  the  Malar  Lake  exceeds  70  miles. 
It  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Baltic. 

The  advantages  of  the  navigation  on  Lake  Malar  have  been  increased 
by  the  Soderte^  and  Stromsholms  canals.  The  Sodertelge  Canal  is 
a  eut  about  2  miles  long,  which  unites  a  southern  arm  of  Lake  M&lar 
with  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Jiime  Fiord.  By  means  of 
this  cut  the  steamers  and  other  veesels  that  reach  the  Baltic  by  the 
Gota  Canal  ply  to  and  from  Stockholm  without  passing  through  the 
long  channels  that  lead  to  that  dl^.  This  canial  is  about  18  miles 
west4outh-west  of  Stockhokn.  The  SlyxSmsholms  Canal  joins  the  lake 
not  fsr  icom.  its  western  extremity,  and  comes  from  the  north.  It 
leads  to  the  interior  of  the  Region  of  the  Mines,  and  terminates  in  the 
Lake  of  Barken,  which  is  827  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  length, 
induding  tiie  Iskes  Barken  and  Amimingen,  which  together  occupy 
more  than  20  miles,  exceeds  60  milea  It  can  only  be  navigated  by 
vessels  drawing  4  feet  of  water,  and  has  26  locks. 
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Tha  only  nftTigabfo  rirert  in  Sfreden  are  tliose  which  hard  been 
xendered  bo  by  art  The  rirers  aouth  of  60*  K.  lat  have  generally  a 
■hort  ootine,  but  oorUi  of  60*  N.  lat  there  are  leveral  which  ran  above 
300  miles,  descending  from  the  higher  portion  of  the  Kiolen  range, 
and  falling  into  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia.  Nearly  all  of  them  mn  from 
north-west  to  fonih-east  The  largest  ia  the  2>a2,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  (near  Falnn)  of  the  Oster-Dal,  which  iraTerses  the  Siljaa 
Lake,  and  the  Waster-Dai,  or  Fuln.  Both  of  these  head-streams  run 
nearly  sonth-east  from  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tsins  that  inclose  Lake  Famund.  Near  60*  SO'  N.  kt,  1 6*  20'  K  long., 
the  Dal  tanis  east  l^  north,  and  expands  into  a  series  of  lakes  for 
about  60  milea  At  Elf  Carlby  the  Dal  contracts  and  forms  a  magnifi- 
oent  cataract,  below  which  it  runs  in  a  compact  stream  for  about  6 
miles  nearly  due  north  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  little  south  of  Qeflep 

Farther  north  is  the  Liugne,  whose  most  remote  branches  originate 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Syl6eUen.  Its  upper  course  is  in 
the  elerated  valley  of  Herjedalen,  and  is  very  rapid.  East  of  15* 
£.  long,  it  descends  into  the  lower  country,  forming  numerous  small 
cataracta  In  the  lower  country  it  often  extends  to  the  width  of  2  or 
8  miles,  so  ss  to  resemble  a  laka  Tbii  river  falls  into  the  Qulf  of 
Bothnia  south  of  the  town  of  Soderhamn,  after  having  run  about  250 
miles.  Farther  north  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia  receives  the  Liungan,  the 
Indals,  and  the  Angerman,  which  are  described  under  Asgbbman- 
land;  farther  north  the  Umea,  the  Skelleftea,  the  Pitea,  the  Lulea, 
the  Calix,  and  the  Tomea,  all  of  which  are  noticed  under  Bothnia. 

ClimaU. — The  difference  in  the  climate  of  various  places  in  Sweden 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  differences  of  latitude  and  elevation 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  most  northern  point  of  the  country  lies  2^ 
degrees  beyond  the  polar  circle ;  the  most  southern  is  situated  nearly 
11  degrees  to  the  south  of  it  A  small  portion  of  the  country  is  so 
elevated  that  it  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  large  tracts  along 
the  sesrcoast  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  at  which 
perpetual  snow  occurs  is  less  as  we  proceed  farther  north.  Near  60* 
N.  lat  it  is  about  5600  feet,  at  61^  N.  lat  5400  feet,  at  62*  N.  lat 
5100  feet,  at  64*  N.  lat  4650  feet,  and  at  71*  N.  lat  2300  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  inclined  plane  in  the  most  northern  district  of  Sweden  rises 
near  the  boundary  of  Norway  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  mean  temperatures  of  ^y^  places  in  Sweden, 
south  of  60*  N.  lat,  and  of  Edinbux^gh  and  London  : — 


Lat 

67*  42' 

Lund, 

altitude 

CO  feet 

Lat 
66*  68' 

wcxia, 

altitude 
600  feet 

Lat 

67»42' 
OuttfborK, 
near  the 
•ea-leTel. 

Lat 
.62*  23* 
CarUUd, 
altitude 
176  feet 

Lat. 

69"  20* 

Btoek. 

holm, 

126  feet 

Lat 

65*  68' 

Edin. 

but-gn, 

60  feet. 

Lat 

61*81' 

London, 

altitude 

120  feet 

Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 

29-54 
41-78 
62-07 
47-08 

28-23 
41-58 
63-45 
44-73 

81-51 
48-74 
62-13 
47-74 

27-11 
40*40 
6116 
44-47 

25-82 
88-20 
60-4J 
44-87 

88-27 
44-95 
57-82 
47-33 

88-22 
48-34 
61-74 
50-29 

Annual ) 
Mean/ 

4510 

44-56 

46-34 

43-28 

4218 

46-97 

50-05 

On  comparing  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  and  London  with  the  climates 
of  five  towQS  in  Sweden,  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  is  greater  in  three  ot  the  Swedish  towns  than  at  London, 
and  in  all  five  greater  than  at  Edinbut^b.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  of  Wexio  exceeds  that  of  Edinburgh 
by  more  than  6  degrees,  though  Wexio  is  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
nearly  a  degree  farther  north  than  Edinburgh ;  but  the  difference  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  winter  ia  10  degrees  in  favour  of  Edinburgh. 
The  above  table  shows  the  result  of  several  years'  observations,  and 
proves  that  the  climate  of  Southern  Sweden  is  not  so  cold  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  At  times  however  the  maximum  cold  in  winter  is 
extremely  intense.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1814,  the  thermometer 
at  Stockholm  sunk  to  26'6*  below  zero,  whilst  at  Loudon  and  Edin- 
burgh it  never  sinks  to  sera  On  the  Srd  of  July,  1814,  the  thermo- 
meter at  Stockholm  rose  to  96-8*  in  the  shade,  a  degree  of  heat  never 
experienced  in  the  British  Islands ;  but  such  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
never  last  more  than  a  few  days. 

Of  five  places  north  of  60*  N.  lat  the  mean  temperatures,  deduced 
ftom  observations  made  during  a  series  of  years,  are  as  follows ; — 


Lat 

60*89'; 

Falun, 

altitude 

400  feet 

Lat 
62''  88' : 
Hem5. 

sand. 

Lat 
68"  24' : 

Ostcrsund, 
altitude 

1050  feet 

Lat. 

63*  60' : 
Umoa. 

Lat 
68*  80' : 

Enontekis, 
altitude' 

1440  feet 

Winter  . 
Spring      ,    • 
Summer         , 
Autumn    •    . 

22-04 
87-82 
68-88 
41-61 

17 '86 

85-78 
66-06 
88-41 

16*17 
84-03 
6611 
87-91 

18*41 

83-15 
67-48 
87*67 

1*40 
24-06 
64*61 
2707 

Annual  Mean . 

89-92 

86-30             85-80 

36-42 

27-04 

The  differenoa  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  in  these 
Bve  places  lies  within  four  degrees,  though  the  most  southern  and  the 


most  northern  are  nearly  eight  degrees  of  latitude  diatant  from  one 
another,  and  the  most  northern  is  more  than  1000  feet  more  elevated 
above  the  sea-level.  This  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  long  stay  of 
the  sun  above  the  horizon  in  that  season,  which  at  EoontcSkis  lasts 
mors  than  three  week&  This  orenmstanoe  eoaUea  the  inhabitants 
of  these  northern  countries  to  enltivate  a  few  plants  which  require  a 
sudden  heat»  as  barley,  which  is  sown  and  rsaped  within  seven  wtiek^ 
The  winters  however  are  extremely  cold :  north  of  61*  N.  lat  quick- 
silver frequently  freezes,  a  fact  which  iudicates  that  the  thmnometer 
descends  at  least  40*  below  sera  Hot  summer  almost  immediately 
follows  cold  winter,  and  the  winter  almost  immediately  follows 
summer,  spring  and  autumn  being  extremdy  short  Tbs  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  not  known  for  the  northern  previnoes,  nor  for  the 
interior.  In  the  low  country  bordering  on  the  Baltao  it  amounts  to 
between  21  and  22  inches ;  the  snow  is  probably  not  included  in  this 
account 

At  Enontekis  only  bariey  and  turnips  succeed,  but  only  one  crop 
out  of  three  is  worth  the  labour.  Rye  cannot  be  grown  with  advantage 
north  of  66*  N.  lat,  and  so  far  also  the  cultivation  of  hemp  extends: 
Oats  do  not  ripen  north  of  64*  N.  lat,  and  up  to  thia  latitude  wheat 
is  cultivated  in  a  few  spots,  but  in  general  it  cannot  be  grown  north 
of  62*  N.  Ut  Flax  does  not  ripen  to  aeed  north  of  6S*  N.  lat 
Tobacco  rarely  socceeds  north  of  61*  N.  lat  Potatoes  are  coltivaied 
as  far  ss  66*  N.  lat,  but  cabbages  only  to  64*  N.  lat  Hops  grow  ss 
far  aa  62*  N.  lat  Cherry-trees  are  met  with  as  far  north  aa  63* 
N.  lat,  but  other  fruit-trees  rarely  beyond  60*  N.  lak  In  the  plain 
of  Scania  mulberry-trees,  chestnut-trees,  and  walnut-trees  are  planted, 
and  the  fruit  ripens.  The  pine,  ^^  and  birch  extend  to  the  moat 
northern  parts  of  Sweden.  Alders  are  found  up  to  6S*  N.  lat,  ash 
and  willows  to  62*  N.  lat,  and  elm-,  oak-,  and  lime-trees  to  61*  N.  Ut 
Beech  grows  in  the  forests  up  to  57*  N.  lat  Pine-treea  oease  to  grow 
at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  below  the  snow-linsw  Bears  are  not  met 
with  above  ftOOO  feet,  and  at  that  height  barley  ceases  to  ripen.  Firs 
are  only  found  at  2600  feet  under  the  snow-line,  but  full-grown  birch 
within  1800  fleet  In  the  lakes  which  occur  at  such  an  elevation  only 
the  Salmo  alpinuM  is  found.  Some  bushes  and  the  dwarf-birch  grow 
at  1200  feet  below  the  snow-line^  and  ao  fiur  the  Arctic  Bramble  (£«&«« 
areiieuM)  ia  found ;  but  above  them  trees  and  bushes  oease  to  grow, 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  brown  planta  and  lidbena. 

AgricuUiMrt  amd  iVodticftofia.— The  climate  and  aoil  are  less  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  grain  in  Sweden  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  stated  that  in  seven  yesrs  one  year  occurs  in  which  the 
cropa  entirely  fail;  that  in  three  yeara  the  produce  is  indifferent^  and 
in  three  ratiier  plentiful.  The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are 
wheaty  lye,  bariey,  oats^  mixed  grain,  and  })eaa.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  tiie  produce  is  generally 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  mn 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  buckwheat,  carrawayseed,  hops,  and  madder. 
Common  kitchen  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  southern  provinoea  of 
Sweden.  Cherries,  apples,  and  pears  are  abundant  only  in  the  soathsm 
districts;  cranberries  and  other  berries  abound  in  the  northern 
districts. 

The  forests  are  very  large,  eoverinp:  about  48,000  square  miles,  or 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  surface.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  northern 
provinoea  (north  of  64*  N.  kt)  is  destitute  of  trees.  The  woods 
however  contain  a  comparatively  small  number  of  timber-trees.  In 
most  parts  only  small  treea  occur,  and  at  the  distance  of  many  feet 
from  each  other,  the  intervals  being  bare  or  covered  with  underwood. 
Accordingly  the  export  of  timber,  though  considerable^  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immense  extent  of  the  woods.  But  these  forests  supply 
charcoal  and  firewood,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  consumed,  as  Sweden 
has  no  coaL  Tar  and  pitch  are  extracted  from  the  roots  of  pine-trees, 
and  are  artidea  of  export  Several  kinds  of  coniferous  tr«es  and 
biroh  compose  the  greater  part  of  these  forests.  There  are  small  oak 
and  beeoh  forests  ia  the  southern  districts.  The  immense  tracts  of 
country  which  are  still  uninhabitable,  are  generally  used  as  pasture- 
ground  ;  the  domestic  animals  must  be  kept  in  stables  from  four  to  six 
or  seven  months,  and  their  number  is  consequently  limited  by  the 
extent  of  the  meadows.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  most  numerous^ 
but  the  former  are  of  smsU  size,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse. 
In  the  northern  districts  reindeer  are  kept  by  the  Laplanders.  Wild 
animals  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  but  some 
of  the  larger  size  begin  to  be  scarce,  as  bears  and  beavers.  A  few 
wild  reindeer  are  still  found  in  some  places.  Wolves,  lynxes,  gluttons, 
foxes,  hares,  squirrels,  martens,  and  others  are  common.  Lemmings 
sometimee  come  down  in  large  numbers  firom  the  Kidlen  Mountains, 
and  lay  waste  the  low  country.  Elk  and  deer  are  found  in  eome 
of  the  forests.  Among  wild  birds  are  eagles,  capereailsifli^  and 
woodcocksL  The  seas  of  Sweden  contain  abundance  of  fish.  It  is 
stated  that  88  different  kinds  of  salt-  and  fresh-water  fish  are  brought 
to  the  markets  of  Obteboig,  among  which  torbot  is  common.  There 
are  also  oysten  and  lobsters.  The  fishery  in  the  Baltic  giv«s  sub- 
sistence  to  a  great  number  of  families.  A  smaller  kind  of  herrings, 
called  str&mings,  is  caught  in  the  summer  along  the  east  ooast  This 
fish  is  very  numerous.  Salmon  is  oaught  abundaoUy  in  almost  all 
the  rivers  and  lakoa 

Sweden  is  rich  in  minerala.    Gold  is  found  on  the  table-land  of 
Sawlaod.    Silver  ia  worked  at  Sale,  itt  Westenui-Liin,  and  at  some 
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other  plMM,  and  in  FUu-Lan;  but  the  piodnoe  hardly  pays  the 
ezpensea.  Copper  ia  more  abundant.  The  rioheet  minea  arethoie 
at  Falun,  in  Falu-Lan ;  next  to  them  are  thoae  of  Otvidaberg,  in  Lin- 
koping-Iiin.  Other  oopper^minea  are  wotked  in  Weateraa^  in  Oreaund 
near  Mount  Areakuta,  and  in  Orebro,  but  their  produce  'u  small. 
Lead-mines  also  are  worked  in  Weateras  and  in  Falu.  Iron-ore  is 
found  in  nearly  every  distriot  of  Sweden,  and  there  is  no  part  where 
it  is  not  worked  more  'or  less,  with  the  exception  of  the  plain  of 
Scania,  where  it  seems  that  no  iron-ore  exists*  The  richest  iron-mines 
are  woiked  in  that  part  of  Sweden  which  has  been  noticed  imder  the 
name  of  the  Region  of  the  Mines.  The  mountains  near  QelliTars  in 
Pitea^Lan,  are  composed  entirely  of  iron-ore^  containing  from  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  metal ;  but  they  are  far  from  the  sea,  in  a  country 
nearly  uninhabited,  and  almost  destitute  of  fueL  The  best  iron  is 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Dumemora  in  Upiala-Lan.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  produce,  amounting  annually  to  more  than  BOOO  tons, 
goes  to  England.  But  the  largest  quantities  of  iron  are  produced  in 
Carlstad,  Orebro»  Qefle,  Falu,  and  Wetteraa.  Li  Orebro-Lan  are  rich 
mines  of  cobalt ;  others  are  fouod  in  Oalmar  and  Nykoping-Lan,  but 
their  produce  ia  not  great  Other  mineral  products  are  alum  and 
▼itriol,  which  are  found  in  small  quantities;  brown  coal,  which  is 
worked  near  Cape  Kullen  in  Scania :  and  marble. 

InhabUanU, — ^The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Swedes,  a  nation  of 
Teutonic  origin.  Besides  the  Swedes,  there  are  Fins  and  Laplanders. 
The  F^s  are  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Tomea  Elt  The  Lap- 
landers were  formerly  in  possession  of  all  Lttpland,  but  many  Swedes 
and  Fins  have  settled  amongthem.  They  call  themselves  Sami,  and 
their  countrv  Samilanda.  Though  their  language  proves  that  they 
are  only  a  branch  of  the  Finnish  nations,  they  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  form  of  their  body  and  their  mode  of  life.  Their 
stature  ia  short,  varying  In  general  between  four  and  five  feet  Their 
complexion  ia  a  dirty  yellow;  face  generally  broad,  nose  short;  hair 
rather  black ;  eyes  brown,  narrow,  and  lengthened ;  and  mouth  small 
The  greater  number  live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  reindeer, 
which  supply  the  Laplanders  with  food,  dress,  and  articles  of  exchange. 
They  live  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  convert  their  skins 
into  dresses,  and  sell  Uieir  smoked  flesh,  and  especially  their  tongues, 
which  are  considered  a  great  dainty.  These  animals  are  also  used  in 
drawing  the  sledges.  The  Laplanders  live  only  in  the  countiy  north 
of  64"  N.  lat. ;  in  winter  they  come  with  their  herds  to  the  lower 
country  near  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  and  in  summer  they  migrate  to 
the  Kiolen  Mountains. 

At  the  end  of  1750  the  population  of  Sweden  amounted  to 
1,785,727;  in  1800  it  reached  2,347,303;  and  at  the  end  of  1850  it 
was  8,482,541,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  also  the  lans,  or  provinces,  into  which  Sweden  is  divided : — 


LKas. 

Area  in 

Population, 

Sqaare  Miles. 

December  81,  1850. 

HalmS         .... 

1,774 

258,084 

.    1 

S,4S1 

189,627 

Halmstads  . 

»        1 

1,892 

106,726 

Cftrlscrona      . 

• 

1,IS0 

107,827 

Wexlo 

fl 

3,771 

186,623 

JdakdplngB     • 

.    1 

4,274 

168,426 

Calmar        • 

»        1 

4,240 

202,178 

Llnk5pings      . ' 

.    1 

4,236 

222,484 

Hariestads  . 

S.SOl 

199,897 

Wenerborgs    . 

.           4 

5,015 

216,136 

Gdteborgs   .        , 

1 

1,888 

187,683 

Wlsby    . 

•            . 

1,922 

44,572 

Stockholms 

>                      • 

2,809 

114,648 

TJpsalA    .        • 

.       a 

2,059 

88,328 

WMterKs     . 

i 

2,650 

96,601 

!4jrk6pings 

• 

2,407 

120,118 

Ortbro        • 

1 

S,250 

187,660 

Carlstads        • 

.       1 

6,016 

221,885 

Falun 

1             1 

12,200 

151,497 

Gefleborgs       . 

.       1 

7,529 

120,158 

HemOsands 

1             1 

9,461 

99,558 

OBtersirnds     . 

. 

19,058 

52,271 

Umeft          • 

1             1 

20,258 

70,758 

Pitei      • 

. 

, 

82,898 

55,751 

Total 

» 

t 

165,883 

3,889,471 

This  area,  increased  by  8548  square  milea  of  water  not  included  in 
the  liins,  and  tiie  population  column  by  98,070,  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  gives  Uie  total 
area  169,881  square  mileS|  and  the  total  population  8,482,641  aa  before 
stated. 

DMiionB  ami  Ibwnt. — Sweden  is  divided  into  three  great  sections, 
of  which  the  most  southern  is  called  Odtaland,  or  QdtA-Rike,  the 
central  section  more  properly  Sweden,  or  Swea-Rike,  and  the  northern 
Korrland.  The  towns  of  Sweden  are  very  smalL  There  are  only 
four  or  five  towns  whose  population  exceeds  10,000,  and  abont  a 
doaen  are  inhabited  by  more  than  4000.  Most  of  the  smaller  towns 
are  inhabited  by  farmen,  a  few  tradesmen,  and  mechanics. 

h  Q^uUcmd,  or  CfSia^JUke,  eomprehenda  nearly  the  whole  country 


south  of  69*  N.  lat,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  Region  of  the  Mines 
whose  drafaiage  runs  southward  into  Lake  Wener.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  ten  provinces,  and  now  contains  18  Iftna.  The  ialand  of 
Gothland  constitutes  part  of  it 

1.  Skane,  sometimes  called  Seania,  or  Sehonen,  extends  over  the 
Plain-of  Scania,  and  the  high  ground  which  lies  north  of  it^  com- 
prehending also  a  small  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Smiiland.  It  is 
divided  into  two  lans,  Malmo-Lan  and  Christianstads-Lan. 

a.  Malmo-L&n  extends  over  the  south-western  and  best  cultivated 
portion :  it  contains  three  towns  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants, 
Malico  with  above  9000;  Lukd  with  about  6000;  and  Twktd,  which 
ia  on  the  south  eoast^  has  a  good  harbour  (with  however  a  narrow 
entrance),  and  about  4500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  tradei 
Steamboats  plyiog  to  Stockholm,  LUbeck,  Kalmar,  Stettiu,  Stralsund, 
and  Copenhagen,  put  in  at  Tstad.  Landsorona,  on  tiie  Sound,  is  a 
fortress,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  HeUmgfMrg  is  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  opposite  Helsingor  in  Denmark,  and  has 
a  harbour,  and  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  hats,  ribands, 
and  cast-iron  pots.  Steamers  ply  daiiv  on  the  Sound  between  Helaing- 
borg  and  the  Danish  coast  The  small  island  of  /Ttfeen,  in  the  Sound, 
on  which  are  still  some  ruins  of  the  observatory  of  Tydio  Brahe, 
bebngB  to  this  Ian.  A  statue  of  the  great  aatronomer  has  beea 
recently  erected  on  the  ialand  by  the  Danes. 

5.  Chriatianstads-Lan  contains  the  eaatem  and  northern  and  less 
fertile  part  of  the  plain  of  Scania,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  table- 
land of  Smaland.    The  capital  is  Chrisiianstad. 

2.  BUkinge  contains  the  whole  maritime  region  of  Blekinge,  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  table-land  of  Smaland.    It  forms — 

c.  Carlskrona-Lan,  which  haa  for  its  capital  Cablskbova,  with 
above  12,000  inhabitants.  The  most  conuneroial  town  is  Oarltkiumi, 
with  4200  inhabitants,  and  a  good  harbour,  from  which  steamers  ply 
to  Stockholm.  Sail-doth,  stmh,  and  tobacco  are  mannfactuied,  and 
ships  are  built. 

3.  Smaland  comprehends  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  table-knd  and 
maritime  region  of  Smaland.  It  la  divided  into  thi^e  lans^  Qilmar, 
Wexio,  and  Jonkoping. 

d,  Calmar-Lan  comprehends  all  the  maritime  region  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  table-land.  Caucab,  the  chief  town,  ia  the  aubjeot  of 
a  separate  article.  WetUrvik,  farther  north,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
above  8000  inhabitanta :  it  e^^orta  timber  and  &6  produce  of  the 
cobalt-works  in  its  vicinity.  Vessels  also  are  built  The  island  of 
OlcMd  is  included  in  this  Ian,  and  has  a  population  of  about  35,000, 
who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  in  fiahing.  The  largest 
town  ia  Borffholn,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island :  population  600. 
The  ialand  is  famoua  for  its  breed  of  small  ponies;  it  Abounds  in 
forests,  in  which  are  many  deer,  wild  boan,  and  featherad  game.  It 
is  composed  of  a  mass  of  limestone  covered  with  fertile  soil  It  ia 
traversed  by  good  roads,  and  oontMna  some  curious  specimens  of 
antique  church  architecture. 

e»  Wexio-Lan  extends  over  the  southern  and  lower  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  Smaland.  It  is  a  poor  country,  but  it  hw  some  minea 
of  iron.  The  capital,  ffaxid,  haa  2000  inhabitanta.  Paper  and  haU 
are  made. 

/.  Jonkoping-Lan  extends  over  the  northern  and  more  elevated 
portion  of  the  table-land :  the  soil  is  not  much  better  than  thftt  of 
Wexio-Lan,  but  the  iron-mines  are  more  considerable,  especially  those 
at  the  Taberg.  The  capital,  Ji>nk»ping,  ia  built  at  the  aouthecti 
extremity  of  the  Wetter  Lake,  and  has  above  4300  inhabltantB, 
and  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  countries  that  aurrennd 
the  lake.  There  are  an  arsenal  and  a  manufacture  of  arms.  The 
gold-mine  of  Adelforas  is  within  this  Ian. 

4.  ffaUand  comprehends  the  maritime  region  of  that  name,  and  the 
weatem  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Smaland.    It  forma  one  Ian. 

g,  Halmstads-Lan  has  good  forests  and  aalmon-fisberiea  in  the 
rivers.  The  capital,  ffaluuteui,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissa  in 
the  Kattegat^  has  2000  inhabitants,  who  export  timber,  pitch,  tar, 
and  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Jdnkdping-L&n. 

6.  Western  06UUand  comprehends  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
table-land  of  SmiUand,  and  its  declivity  in  that  direction  to  the  banks 
of  the  Q5ta-Elf,  and  also  the  plam  south  of  Lake  Wener.  The 
whole  of  Mariestad-L&n,  the  largest  part  of  Wenersboig-Lan,  and  a 
small  part  of  Qoteborg-Lan,  are  in  this  province. 

A.  Mariestad-Lan  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  south 
of  Lake  Wener,  and  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  populous.  It 
has  some  iron-mines  and  alum-works  at  Mount  Kinne-Kulle, 
and  glass-works.  The  capital,  Marieitad,  is  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Wener,  not  far  from  the  pine-dad  Klnne-Kulle,  and  has  1573 
inhabitants. 

i.  Wenersborg-L&n  extends  over  the  western  and  smaller  part  of 
the  plam  south  of  Lake  Wener,  the  north-western  part  of  the  table- 
land of  Smiiland,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gota-ElfL 
It  contains  the  province  of  Dalsland.  The  chief  town,  Weneraborg, 
is  built  near  the  efflux  of  the  Qdta-E9f  from  Lake  Wener.  The 
population  is  2600,  who  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  deals,  iron,  and 
other  products.  Steamers  tiiat  ply  between  QQteborg  and  StooUiolm 
by  the  Qota  Oanal  put  in  at  Wenersborg. 

6.  Bohtuland  extends  over  the  western  and  more  sterile  portion  af 
the  rocky  region.    It  forms  the  greatest  part  of  QSteboigs-Lan. 
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Jr.  .Qdteborg^L&n  oomprehands  Bohualand  and  a  small  portion  of  j 
WMiaro  QotMaod.  The  ohief  town  is  OdtAorg,  which,  ib  deeoribed 
under  Qothbnbubo  and  is  tho  most  rising  town  in  Sweden.  Martirand, 
built  on  a  rooky  island,  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Ooteborg,  has  a 
flood  harbour,  and  is  much  freqnented  for  sea*bathing.  UdevaUa, 
built  at  th«  head  of  the  Haftens-Aord,  has  a  good  harbour,  and*  8500 
inbabitanta,  who  export  timber  and  manufacture  cables  and  sugar. 
SMhMtad,  near  the  boundary  of  Norway,  has  a  harbour,  and  1500 
inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  occupied  in  fishing  for  lobstezB  and 
oysters,  which  abound  along  this  coast. 

7.  IkU^cmd  is  the  smallest  province  of  Sweden,  and  forms  the 
northern  part  of  Wenexsboig-L&ni  It  comprehends  the  easteiii  and 
more  fertile  districts  of  the  rocky  region.  In  this  province  is  the 
■mall  town  of  JLmal,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Wener,  with  1500 
inhabitants. 

8.  Vermland  comprehends  that  part  of  the  Region  of  the  Mines  wb  ose 
drainage  runs  into  Lake  Wener,  and  extends  northward  to  61" 
N.  lat.  It  is  richer  in  iron-mines  than  any  other  province  of  Sweden. 
F^m  Goteborg  this  iron  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Yermland  forms  Carlstads-Lan. 

I.  CarlBtads-Lan  has  for  its  capital  a  town  of  the  same  name,  built 
on  the  small  island  of  Tiogvalla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klar  in  Lake 
Wener:  it  is  the  centre  of  a  oonsiderable  commerce  with  all  the 
mining  districts  of  Yermland:  the  population  exceeds  8000.  Christine' 
hamn  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Wener  Lake, 
and  exports  iron  and  timber  to  Wenersborg  and  Qoteborg :  the 
population  is  about  1800. 

0.  JEcutem  Q^talemd  lies  between  Lake  Wetter  and  the  Baltic,  and 
contains  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Linkoping,  together  with  the 
higher  grounds  south  and  north  of  it.    It  forms 

m,  Liokopings-Lan.  The  chief  town,  Link&ping,  is  situated  on  the 
Stanga,  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  about  2  miles  S.  from  Lake 
Boxen ;  it  is  a  pretty,  well-built  place,  with  a  fine  cathedral  and  a 
gymnasium,  which  has  a  library  of  25,000  volumes,  and  fine  collections 
of  coins  and  natural  history.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  stockings 
and  tobacco :  the  population  is  about  8700.  Sdderkdping  is  situated  on 
the  GK>ta  Canal,  about  2  miles  from  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Bay 
of  Slate-Baken :  it  is  a  small  place,  with  about  1000  inhabitants. 
The  largest  place  is  Nohrkopiko, 

10.  The  island  Gothland  [Gothland]  forms 

n.  Wisby-Llin. 

IL  Sweden,  properly  so-called,  or  Swea-Rihe,  oomprshends  the 
oentral  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  which  lie  chiefly  between  59*  and 
61*  N.  lal  It  extends  over  the  country  surrounding  the  lakes  Malar 
and  Hicdmar,  and  over  the  basin  of  the  DaL  It  was  formerly  divided 
into  five  provinces,  and  contains  six  liins. 

II.  N^rike,  the  most  sonth-westem  part  of  Swea-Rike,  is  composed 
of  a  portion  of  the  region  of  mines,  and  of  another  belonging  to  the 
oential  agricultural  region.  It  has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
alum,  brimstone,  and  vitrioL    It  forms 

V.  Orebro-L&n.  The  chief  town,  Or^ro,  is  built  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Hielmar,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  places 
in  the  interior  of  Sweden :  the  mining  districts  north  of  the  town 
bring  their  produce  to  this  town,  and  uike  in  return  com,  and  manu- 
factured articles  and  foreign  goods,  which  are  brought  to  Orebro  by 
T^e  Malar  and  the  Arboga  Caoal.  The  population  exceeds  4000. 
Woollen-stuffs,  wax-doth,  and  arms  are  manu&ctured. 

12.  SSdermanland,OT  Sudennania,  comprehends  the  country  between 
the  Kolmoren  ridge  on  the  south,  and  the  lakes  Hielmar  and  Malar 
on  the  north ;  and  contains  the  best  part  of  the  central  agricultural 
region.  It  has  some  mines  of  iron,  and  marble  of  good  quality  is 
worked  in  the  Kolmoren  range.  The  western  part  of  this  province 
forms  Nykbpings-Lan,  and  the  eastern,  which  is  much  smaller, 
constitutes  a  part  of  Stockholms-Lan. 

p.  Nykopings-Lan  has  for  its  chief  town  NyJaping^  which  is  built 
at  the  innermost  recess  of  a  short  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  forming  a 
harbour,  which  admits  small  vessels.  It  has  some  manu&ctures  of 
woollens,  linen,  silk,  tobacco,  stockings,  pins,  paper,  and  brass  ware. 
Cannons  are  also  cast.  It  exports  iron,  timber,  and  brass :  the  popu- 
lation is  8000.  EskiUiunfi,  situated  between  lakes  Hielmar  and  Malar, 
is  the  most  important  manufacturing  place  in  Sweden  for  iron.  Arms 
and  cutleiy  are  made  to  some  extent.  There  is  also  a  copper^worL 
It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  contains  above  2500  inhabitants. 

18.  Upland  extends  from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Malar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dal,  along  the  Baltic,  and  about  60  miles  inland.  It 
comprehends  the  largest  portion  of  the  central  agricultural  region, 
and  has  also  considerable  iron-mines,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
mines  of  Danemora.  Upland  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
of  which  the  western  forms  Upsala-Liin,  and  the  eastern  belongs  to 
Stockholms-Lan. 

q,  Stockholms-L&n  comprehends  the  eastern  half  of  Upland,  and 
also  the  eastern  districts  of  Sodermaoland.  It  is  named  from  Stock- 
HOLi^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Sodert^  a  small  town  with  1100 
inhabitants,  Hes  W.a W.  of  Stockhohn,  on  the  Sodertelje  Canal :  it 
has  some  oommerce  in  provisions,  and  is  famous  for  its  biscuits. 
Oregrundf  near   the  noitheru  extremity  of  the  Ian,  has  a  good 


harbour,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  izon-minea  of  Danemora  k 
shipped  to  Eng^d ;  the  population  is  about  700> 
r.  Upsala-Lan  has  for  its  chief  town  UrsALA. 

14.  Ve^manlandt  west  of  Upland  and  east  of  Nerike,  contains  a 
small  part  of  the  central  agricultural  r^on,  and  a  larger  part  of  the 
region  of  mines.  At  Ssla  there  are  the  richest  silvei>mines  in  Sweden. 
There  are  also  copper-  and  lead-mines,  but  the  iron-mines  are  the 
most  important^    This  province  forms  Westeras-Lan. 

«.  Westeras-Lan  has  obtained  that  name  ftom  its  capital,  Weateratj 
which  is  built  on  an  arm  of  Lake  M&lar,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able commerce  in  iron.  It  has  a  red  brick  gothio  cathedral  which 
dates  from  the  11th  oentury,  an  old  castle^  8500  inhabitants,  and 
manufactories  of  tobacco  and  some  dye-housea.  Sola,  N.  of  Westeias, 
has  8000  inhabitants;  in  its  vicinity  are  the  silver-mines.  Arboga^ 
on  the  river  Arboga,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  for  river-boats  at  that 
place,  has  some  commerce  in  iron  and  grain,  and  8000  inhabitants. 

15.  Dalame,  or  DaieoairUa,  lies  entirely  within  the  Region  of  the 
Mines,  with  the  exception  of  the  northem  part,  which  belongs  to  the 
southern  mountain  region.   [Dalbcarua.]   It  constitutes  Falu-Lin. 

U  Falu-Lan  contains  Falun  and  Hedemorot  a  small  town  situated 
in  a  fertile  district,  with  above  1000  inhabitants. 

IIL  Nwrland  extends  over  the  three  mountain  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  southern,  which  is  included  in  Dalecarlia, 
and  forms  part  of  Swea-Rike.  It  is  composed  of  eight  provinces, 
which  form  five  lana. 

16.  Oettrikland  is  situated  within  the  region  of  the  mines,  of  which 
it  constitutes  the  most  north-eastern  portion. 

17.  ffeUingland,  N.  of  Gestrikland,  is  within  the  southern  mountain 
region. 

fib  Gefle-Lan  is  composed  of  Gestrikland  and  Helsingland.  and  has 
rich  iron-mines  which  yield  an  annual  produce  of  more  than  9000 
tons.  A  great  deal  of  linen  is  manufactured.  O^fle,  the  capital,  is 
built  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  forms  a  good 
harbour.  It  is  one  of  the  best-built  towns  of  Sweden,  and  has  8200 
iohabitanta.  The  oommerce  is  considerable.  The  exports  consist  of 
iron,  timber,  tar,  flax,  and  linens;  and  the  imports  principally  of 
com  and  salt.  Many  vessels  are  built.  SOderhamn^  at  the  extremity 
of  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia^  has  1629  inhabitants,  and 
exports  butter,  flax,  and  linens. 

18.  Medd\\ad,  and 

19.  Angermanland,  form 

V.  Hernosand-Lan,  of  which  a  description  is  given  under  Akgeb- 

XANLAND. 

20.  Heijeddlen  consists  only  of  the  elevated  and  narrow  valley  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Ljusnan  Elf,  and  extends  to  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Sylfiellen.    It  forms  part  of  Oresunds-Lan. 

21.  Jemtland  contains  the  table-land  of  Jemtland,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ljungan-Elf,  and  s  large  mountain  tract  which  contains  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  ludals  and  the  Angerman.  There  is  a  copper- 
mine  at  the  base  of  the  Areskuta. 

w.  Ostersunds-lAU,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Herjedalen  and 
Jemtland,  has  for  its  capital  the  town  of  Otiertund,  a  smaU  place  with 
418  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Storsion. 

22.  WetterboUen,  and 

28.  The  Lapmarke,  namely,  Asele,  Umea,  Pitea,  Luleay  and  Tomea 
Lapmark,  constitute  the  two  lans  of 

X.  Umeaand 

y.  Pitea,  which  are  noticed  under  BoTHinA  and  Lapland. 

Manufactvrei,-^Th.e  industrial  product  of  Sweden  comprise  vast 
quantities  of  linen,  which  is  manufactured  in  almost  every  house, 
woollen-doth  and  other  stuffs,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  leather, 
glass,  some  calicoes  and  other  cotton  goods,  cotton  twist,  sUks,  china- 
ware,  cast-iron,  sail-cloth,  soap,  spirits,  beer,  &o.  Ship-buUding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  m  most  of  the  harbours  of  the  Balti& 

Internal  Commerce, — The  internal  commerce  in  oom,  salt^  and 
manufactured  goods,  especially  the  linens  of  Wenersborg-Lan,  which 
are  carried  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  is  Very  consider- 
ablei  Tins  commerce  is  facilitated  by  the  exoeUeht  roads,  and  in 
winter  by  the  whole  country  being  covered  with  snow  for  four  or  five 
months,  which  renders  the  conveyance  of  goods  in  sledges  easy  and 
expeditious.  In  summer  a  like  advantage  is  derived  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  sea,  which  washes  most  of  the  provinceSb  The  Trol- 
hattan  Canal  is  navigated  by  a  great  number  of  bargain  which  bring 
down  to  Goteborg,  for  export,  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
timber  in  planks  and  boards;  and  they  carry  into  the  interior  oom, 
whiskey,  salt,  herrings,  sugar,  butter,  fish,  wine,  and  some  other 
articles.  Lai^  barges  ply  also  on  the  other  canals,  conveying  heavy 
goods  of  different  descriptions,  such  as  bar-iron,  alum,  corn,  salt^ 
herrings  and  stromings,  whiskey,  bricks,  and  tiles. 

Navigaiion  and  Foreign  Commerce, — The  Swedes  are  much  given  to 
a  sea-faring  life.  Their  vessels  visit  most  of  the  countries  contiguous 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  also  employed  in  the  canying-trade 
between  other  countries,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
coasts  of  South  America.  The  mercantile  navy  in  1852  numbered 
1407  vessels  (carrying  together  86,757  lasts)^  exclusive  of  those 
canying  less  than  lOlasts;  and  61  steamera.  The  total  number  of 
foreign  (including  Norw^ian)  ships  that  entered  Swedish  porta  in 
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1852  amounted  to  7804,  carrying  848,693  lasts ;  the  departures  bum- 
berod  6749  vessels,  measuring  842,648  lasts.  The  imports  were  valued 
at  29,049,000  crowns ;  the  exports  at  27,658,000  crowns.  The  foreign 
trade  extends  to  most  countries  in  Europe  and  America.  The  chief 
imports  are  brought  from  the  following  countries,  which  are  named  in 
order  of  the  '^ues : — the  Hanse  Towns,  Qreat  Britain,  Brazil,  Norway, 
Bussia,  Denmark,  United  States,  East  Indies  and  Australia,  Prussia, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  best  customers  for  Swedish  exports  are 
Qreat  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Hanse  Towns,  France,  Prussia,  United 
States,  Bussia,  and  Portugal. 

The  Swedii^  navy  in  1854  numbered  10  ships  of  the  Ihie,  8  frigates, 
8  brigs,  6  schooners,  8  vessels  armed  with  mortars,  22  transports,  256 
gun-boats,  and  12  steamers. 

In  the  same  year  the  army  numbered  an  aggregate  of  144,018  men, 
exclusive  of  officers,  composed  of  the  Yaerfvade,  amounting  to  7692 
men,  enrolled  by  voluntary  enlistment  for  six  years ;  the  Gothland 
militia,  7621,  who  serve  only  in  the  island ;  the  Indelta  (a  sort  of 
militia,  who  receive,  partly  from  the  crown  and  partly  from  the  landed 
proprietors,  an  annual  payment  in  money  or  in  kind,  besides  a  house 
and  some  land),  88,405 ;  and  95,295  men  raised  by  conscription,  every 
Swede  between  20  and  25  years  of  age  being  bound  to  server 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Sweden  are  iron  and  timber. 
Norway  takes  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  and  sends  fish  in  return. 
Stockholm  receives  from  Finland  three  fourths  of  the  fire-wood  which 
it  consumes,  the  northern  provinces  not  being  able  to  supply  the 
article  either  so  cheap  or  so  good.  Finland  also  exports  to  Stockholm 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  flour,  hides,  pitch,  and  tar.  Other  articles 
of  export  are  copper,  cobalt,  alum,  tar,  pitch,  hemp,  oH,  paper,  tree- 
bark,  tobacco  and  snuff,  bricks,  furs,  some  linens,  vessels,  and  some 
minor  articles.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coffee,  salt, 
fish,  hides,  cotton-twist,  cotton  in  wool,  woollen  stufis,  linens,  cottons, 
wine  and  brandy,  wool,  dye-stuffs,  raisins,  almonds,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
arrack  and  rum,  butter,  bacon,  tobacco,  soap,  tnuu-oi!,  ginger, 
lacquered  ware,  tea,  tallow,  potashes,  and  oiL 

Edueation, — Sweden  has  two  universities,  Upsala  and  Lund.  The 
average  annual  attendance  at  the  former  is  alMut  1000  students;  at 
the  latter,  between  400  and  500.  There  are  besides,  12  gymnasia  for 
higher  instruction,  preparatory  to  the  universities ;  41  lardoms  akolik, 
or  grammar  schools;  and  40  apologist  schools,  where  the  common 
branches  are  taught,  with,  in  some  instances,  French  and  German. 
For  elementary  education,  the  law  of  1842  commanded  the  erection 
of  a  school  in  each  commune  or  parish.  Owing  to  the  sparseness  ot 
the  population  this  was  found  to  be  in  many  instances  impracticable ; 
in  such  cases  however  the  communes  are  divided  into  districts,  each  of 
which  is  vinted  in  turn  by  ambulatory  achoolinastera  Schoolmasters 
are  trained  by  government  and  paid  by  the  oommunes  in  kind.  In 
1850  there  were  2107  stationary  and  1851  ambulatory  schoolmasters. 
Of  the  masters,  218  were  clergymen  and  690  church  derka.  In  that 
year,  148,526  children  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  stationary 
schools^  126,178  in  ambulatory  schools,  128,996  were  instructed  at 
home,  6223  in  the  secondary  schools  above  named,  and  17,465 
in  private  schools,  making  a  total  of  422,388  altogether  under 
instruction.  It  is  a  general  practice  in  Sweden  for  parents,  especially 
those  who  live  in  the  country,  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

MiMtory* — ^The  early  histofy  of  Sweden  ii  known  chiefly  from  the 
Sagas,  or  chronicles,  which  present  little  more  than  a  confused  mass 
of  fablea  and  heroic  legends.  According  to  these,  the  first  dynasty  of 
kings  was  that  of  the  TngUngs  (so  called  from  the  third  of  their 
number,  Freyer-Tngve,  a  grandson  of  Odin),  who  reigned  from  the 
arrival  of  Odin  in  the  north,  an  event  variously  fixed  at  from  B.a  50 
to  A.D.  250,  tUl  about  ▲.».  680,  when  the  last  of  these  princes,  Olaf 
TrsBtelia,  was  expelled  by  Ivar  Vidfadme,  a  Danish  king  of  the  race 
of  the  Skioldungs,  another  branch  of  the  progeny  of  Odin*  The 
thrones  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  continued  for  some  time  united 
under  the  descendanta  of  Ivar,  till  at  the  death  (794)  of  the  famous 
pirate-king  Hagnar  Lodbrok,  who  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the 
English  coasts,  Sweden  again  became  a  separate  kingdom  under  his 
second  son,  Biom  Ironside.  Under  Biom  II.,  grandson  of  Biom 
Ii-unside,  Christianity  was  first  introduced  in  Scandinavia;  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  still  adhered  to  paganism,  and  Erik,  who  reigned 
993-1001,  penshed  in  a  popular  revolt  provoked  by  his  demolition  of 
the  lieaUien  temples.  His  son  Olaf  however  (1001-26)  formally 
established  the  Cmnstian  fiuth.  The  male  desoendants  of  Biorn  Iron- 
side failing  upon  the  death  of  King  Edmund  Slemme,  who  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Goths  of  Gothland,  a  fresh  dynasty  was  fqunded 
(1056)  by  Stenkill,  under  whom  the  Swedes  and  Goths  were  for  the 
first  time  united.  On  the  death  of  Inge  IL,  the  Swedes  conferred  the 
royal  dignity  on  a  private  individual  named  Sverker  (1129-50) ;  while 
to  obviate  the  discontent  of  the  Goth9,  who  supported  the  claims  of 
Erik,  a  descendant  by  females  of  the  house  of  Stenkill,  it  was  agreed 
4hat  Erik  should  succeed  Sverker,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
two  families  should  in  future  reign  alternately.  The  reign  of  SL  Erik 
(1 155-61)  was  signalised  by  the  final  conquest  and  conversion  of  the 
Fins,  vod  by  the  compilation  of  an  exoellent  code  of  laws;  but 
after  his  deaUi  the  strange  arrangements  above  mentioned  gave  rise, 
as  might  ha?e  been  foreseen,  to  endless  diBsensions  and  civU  wars. 
The  idtecttate  ftuccssbioa  was  however  adheved  to  through  the  reign  of 


Charles.  With  Erik  Erikson  (1222-50),  sumamed  Lsespe,  or  the 
Stammerer,  expired  the  male  line  of  St  Erik,  as  that  of  Sverker  had 
done  with  John. 

Waldemar,  a  minor  of  the  Folkongar  family,  and  a  nephew  of  Erik 
Laaspe  by  the  sister's  side,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  by  election 
of  the  states.  Waldemar  was  dethroned  (1276)  by  his  brother  Msgnus 
Liadultts,  a  wise  and  politic  monarch ;  but  tho  reign  of  his  son  Birger 
(1290-1819)  was  again  a  scene  of  fratemsl  discord,  ending  in  his  depo- 
sition in  favour  of  lus  infant  nephew  Magnus  Smek  (1319-68),  who 
also  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  The 
long  reign  of  this  weak  and  perfidious  prince  was  a  series  of  domestic 
treasons  and  disastrous  and  civil  wars.  He  was  deposed  bj  the  Diet 
in  1848,  and  his  son  Erik  XII.  substituted ;  and,  though  restored  on 
the  death  of  Erik  in  1359,  he  was  soon  finally  displaced  by  his  sister's 
son,  Albert  of  Medklenbui^  (1863-89).  But  the  rule  of  Albert  was  as 
unpopular  as  that  of  his  predecessor ;  and  he  wss  overthrown  and 
made  prisoner  (1889)  by  Margaret,  queen  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

This  remarkable  princess  formed  the  three  reialms  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  into  a  confederate  monarchy  by  the  Union  of 
Calmar  (1397),  tfae  three  crowns  being  declared  indissolubly  united, 
though  the  internal  administration  of  each  kingdom  continued  inde- 
pendent and  separate.  Margaret  was  succeeded  by  her  grand-nephew 
Erik  of  Pomerauia  (1418-39),  but  his  tyranny  irritated  the  Swedes, 
who  expelled  the  Danes  in  1433.  For  nearly  a  century  the  Danish 
kings  struggled  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  Sweden.  Finally, 
Christian  IL,  aided  by  the  powerful  family  of  TroUe,  defeated  and 
slew  Sten  Sturo  II.  at  Bogesund,  and  massacred  at  Sto^holm  (1520) 
94  prelates,  senators,  and  nobles  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Swedes 
now  flew  to  arms  under  Gustavus  Erikson  Vasa,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
victims;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  (Christian  being  opportunely 
dethroned  at  the  same  time  in  Denmark)  was  followed  by  the  unani- 
mous proclamation  of  Gustavus  as  King  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths. 
Thus  ended  the  Union  of  Calmar. 

The  Lutheran  doctrines  were  introduced  in  1522  by  Olaus  Petri, 
and  in  1528  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  solemnly  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  faith  by  the  king  and  people  at  the  diet  of  Weeteras. 
Under  Gustavus  the  oountiy  attained  a  degree  of  affluence  and  pro- 
sperity hitherto  unknown,  and  was  raised  from  the  condition  of  a 
semi-barbarous  and  dependent  territory  to  the  rank  of  a  considerable 
state.  But  Erik  XIV.  (1560-8),  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus, was  a  gloomy  and  cruel  tyrant  He  became  insane  from 
remorse  for  the  sbtughter  of  the  Sture  family  (1567),  and  was  deposed 
in  fietvour  of  his  brother  John  III.  (1568-92),  who  confined  Erik  in  a 
dungeon,  and  at  length  (1577)  put  him  to  death.  The  rule  of  John 
was  at  first  prosperous ;  but  the  attempts  which  he  made  to  restore 
Catholicism  gave  rise  to  religious  disputes  which  occupied  a  great  part 
of  his  reign.  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sigismund  (1592-1604), 
who  had  in  1587  been  elected  king  or  Poland  in  right  of  his  mother: 
but  hia  open  profession  of  Catholicism  speedily  alienated  the  Swedes, 
a  civil  war  commenced,  which  continued  till  1604,  the  king  being 
supported  by  Polish  troops.  At  length  the  diet  of  Norrkdpiog  for- 
mally prohibited  the  obnoxious  faith,  and  raised  the  duke  of  Suder^ 
mania  to  the  throne  as  Charles  IX.  (1604-11)  in  the  place  of  his  nephew. 
From  this  revolution  arose  the  Swedo-Polish  war  of  succession,  which 
continued  almost  without  intermission  for  sixty  yean  (1600-60). 
Charles  IX.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(1611-32).  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  directed  to  the  improve- 
ments of  his  kingdom,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  illustrious  minister 
Oxenstiern.  By  the  peace  of  Stolbova  (1617),  concluded  under  tiie 
mediation  of  England,  Russia  ceded  all  her  remaining  territozy  on  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  king,  heading  his  army  against  the  Poles,  took  Riga 
(1621),  and  subdued  Livonia  and  Polish  Prussia,  which  were  ceded  to 
Sweden  (1629)  by  the  truce  of  Altmark.  His  arms  were  now  turned 
towards  Germany,  where  the  success  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Yeats' 
War  seemed  to  threaten  Protestantism  with  annihilation ;  and  being 
chosen  captain-general  of  the  Protestant  league^  he  landed  in  Pomer- 
ania  June  1630:  his  campaigns  and  victories  occupied  him  till  his 
fall  in  the  moment  of  triamfd^  at  the  battle  of  LUtaen  (November  6. 
1632). 

Christina  (1632-54),  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  succeeded 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  guardianship  of  Oxenstiern,  who 
administwed  the  kingdom  with  consummate  ability.  A  war  with 
Denmark  (1643-45)  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Sweden  by  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro;  and  at  the  general  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648), 
Sweden  received  Pomerania,  Rugen,  Bremen,  fta,  with  the  annexed 
rights  aa  a  state  of  the  empire :  acquisitions  which  elevated  her  to 
the  rank  of  a  fint-rate  power.  In  1654  Christhia  abdicated  the  crown 
in  favour  of  her  cousin,  the  Count  Palatine  of  Deox-Ponts,  retired  to 
France,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  she  died  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
1689.  The  new  king,  Charles  Gustavus  (1654-60),  renewed  the  war 
with  Poland,  overran  the  countiy,  and  attacked  Denmark,  which  had 
sided  with  Poland,  obtaining  by  the  peace  of  Roakilde,  in  1658,  the 
cession  of  Scania  and  the  other  Danish  provinces  beyond  the  Sound. 
In  a  subsequent  attack  on  Denmark  the  Swedes  were  repulsed  from 
Copenhagen  by  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians  and  the  Dutch,  and  the 
disappointed  ambition  of  the  king  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death. 
During  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles  XI.  (1660-97),  the  long  contest 
with  Poland  waa  coneluded  (1660)  by  the  peace  of  Oliva;  Livonia^ 
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Etatlioiiia»  and  Ooael  were  coofinned  to  Sweden,  and  the  claim  of  the 
Poliah  kinga  to  tiie  Swediah  crown  was  given  up.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  and  Denmark  (1675-79),  the  Swedes  were  worsted,  but  at  the 
peace  of  Fontainebleau  (1679)  they  regained  all  that  they  had  lost. 
This  reign  was  also  the  epoch  of  the  first  struggle  between  the  crown, 
supported  by  the  burghers  and  peasants,  and  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  nobles.  In  1693  the  king  was  formally  declared  absolute  by  an 
act  of  the  diet.  He  died  in  1697,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  son, 
the  fomous  Charles  XII.  (1697-1718),  then  only  fifteen,  in  the  highest 
state  of  prosperity  and  organiaation ;  but  the  inexperience  of  the 
young  king  tempted  the  attacks  of  his  neighbours,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  against  him  (1699)  by  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 
Charles  assumed  the  offensive,  and  leading  his  forces  first  against 
Denmark,  in  six  weeks  reduced  the  king  to  sue  for  peace :  he  next 
utterly  routed  the  czar  before  Narva ;  then  invading  Poland  he  ex- 
pelled the  king,  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  dictated 
the  election  of  Stanislaus  Lecsioki  (1701)  in  his  room.  But  his  inva^ 
sion  of  Russia  (1708-9)  was  fatal  to  his  schemes  of  ambition,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  all  his  conquests,  in  spite  of  the  efforto 
of  his  generals,  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  gained.  In  1715, 
while  he  was  endeatouring  to  re-establish  his  power  both  by  arms  and 
by  the  diplomacy  of  his  minister  Gorts,  he  fell  at  the  siege  of  Frederio- 
shall  in  Norway,  leaving  his  kingdom  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  His  sister 
Ulrioa-Eleonora  (1718-20),  after  she  had  been  compelled  to  renounce 
her  hereditary  rights  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  husband 
Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel  (1720-51).  The  treaty  of  Nystad  with  Russia 
(1721)  at  length  gave  peace  to  the  exhausted  kingdom ;  but  Ingria, 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  Carelia,  Oesel,  &c.,  were  ceded  to  the  caar.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  the  court  of  Stockholm  was  a  scene  of  foreign 
intrigue  and  corruption,  in  which  the  Hats,  or  French  party,  and  the 
Caps,  or  Russian  faction,  alternately  predominated.  Agricultore  and 
commerce  nevertheless  flourished.  lonneus  and  his  &ciples  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  science,  and  legislation  was  improved  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  code  (1784).  The  ascendancy  of  the  Hate  led  to  a  war 
(1741)  with  Russia,  in  which  the  Swedes  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  at  the  peace  of  Abo  (174S),  through  British  mediation,  part  of 
Finland  was  ceded  to  Russia. 

The  reign  of  Adolphus  Frederick  (1751-71)  was  peaceful  in  ito  foreign 
relations,  with  the  exception  of  the  share  taken  against  Prussis, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Hats,  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  His 
son  Qustevus  IIL  (1771-92),  in  1772,  supported  by  the  army  and  the 
body  of  the  people^  forcibly  repealed  the  constitution  of  1720,  n- 
e&teblishiog  the  relative  powers  of  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment nearly  as  before  1680 :  while  the  party  names  of  Hate  and  Caps 
were  for  ever  prohibited,  the  use  of  torture  abolished,  and  the  pr^ss 
declared  free.  In  1780  Sweden  joined  the  Aimed  Neutrality  of  the 
northern  powers  against  England,  headed  by  the  ocarina;  and  in  1788 
a  commercial  tieatv  was  concluded  with  the  United  Stotes  of  America. 
An  alliance  with  the  Porto  (1787)  led  to  a  war  the  next  year  witii 
Russis  and  with  Denmark  as  her  ally  :  but  the  mutinous  conduct  of 
the  Swedish  o£5oers>  who  refused  to  invade  Russia  without  orders  from 
the  8tetes»  produced  the  Act  of  Safety  (1789),  which  gave  the  king 
absolute  power  of  war  and  peace,  at  thie  same  time  abolishing  the 
senate,  the  last  stronghold  of  aristocratic  power.  The  peace  of  Werela 
(1790)  was  concluded  on  the  basiB  of  mutual  restoration.  In  1792  Qus- 
tevus was  assassinated,  and  his  successor,  Qustevus  IV.  (1792-1809), 
formed  an  alliance  in  1805  with  Russia  and  England  against  Napo- 
leon I.;  but  the  French  occupied  Pomerania  andStralsund  (1807);  and 
Rutasia,  after  the  conferences  of  TUsit^  turned  her  arms  against  her 
late  all^,  and  seized  upon  Finland,  the  impregnable  fortt^ss  of  Sve»- 
boig  bein^  it  is  said,  betrayed  by  the  governor.  An  auxiliaiy  force 
of  11,000  English,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  dismissed  without  effect- 
ing anything:  the  Danes  also  declared  war;  and  Tomea  and  the  Aland 
Isles  were  taken  by  the  Russians  (1809).  These  multiplied  misfor- 
tunes were  ascribed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  king,  who  was  considered 
to  have  shown  symptoms  of  mental  derangement;  and  he  was  deposed 
(March  1809)  by  a  conspiracy  of  military  officers,  his  uncle  Charies  AlII. 
(180918)  being  called  to  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of 
Qustevus,  who  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  inheriting.  The  pence 
of  Frederickaham  with  Russia  (1809)  was  dearly  purohaeed  by  the 
cession  of  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and  Aland  (or  nearly  one  fourth  of 
Wie  territory,  with  one-third  of  the  population,  of  the  kingdom) ;  but 
France  restored  Pomerania  (1810)  on  the  adoption  of  the  continentel 
system  prescribed  by  Napoleon  L  In  1810,  on  the  election  of  a 
Crown  Prince,  in  consequence  of  the  age  of  the  king  and  the  want  of 
an  heir,  the  choice  of  the  states  fell  on  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Pontes 
Corvo,  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  Napoleon  L  Bemadotte  assumed 
the  reins  of  government;  but  though  compelled  by  France  to  declare 
war  against  England,  he  too  clearly  perceived  the  true  interesto  of 
Sweden  to  enter  on  active  hostilities;  and,  on  the  revenes  of  Napo- 
leon L  in  Russia,  peace  and  alliance  was  concluded  with  England  at 
Orebro,  and  with  Russia  at  Abo.  During  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813) 
in  Germany  the  Swedish  troops  were  led  by  the  crown-prince,  and 
their  services  were  rewarded  (1814)  by  the  acquisition  of  Norway, 
which  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede  by  the  peace  of  Kiel,  Sweden 
at  the  same  time  resigning  to  Prussia  Pomerania  and  her  remaining 
German  posaessions.  The  two  crowns  were  deckred  indisaolubly 
united,  though  each  kingdom  retsined  ite  separate  constitution.    On 


the  death  of  the  king  in  1818  the  crown-prince  mouatad  tlie  iiiOcfDib 
as  Charles  XIV.,  and  was  crowned  at  Stockholm  and  Trondhjem; 
and  his  rule  was  marked  by  the  uniform  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Finland,  the 
commeroe  of  Sweden  is  now  more  than  double  what  it  was  in  1800, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Qotha  Canal  in  1832  greatly  added  to  the 
facilitieB  for  internal  waterHX>mmunication.  The  present  sovereign, 
Oscar  L,  succeeded  his  fother  in  March  1844. 

By  the  Swedish  constitution  of  1809  the  crown  is  declared  heredi- 
tery  in  the  male  line,  and  the  king  is  required  to  profees  the  Lutheran 
religion,  which  is  the  esteblished  creed  of  the  realm.  The  stete-councU 
consisto  of  nine  members,  of  whom  six  are  appointed  by  the  king,  but 
three  of  these  must  be  civil  functionaries:  the  chancellor  and  the 
ministen  of  justice  and  foreign  a&in  are  ex-officio  membera ;  and 
the  four  secretaries  of  stete  may  be  summoned  to  give  advice  on 
mattera  relating  to  their  own  departments.  The  king  has  a  negative 
voice  on  the  resolutioiis  of  the  diet,  and  the  right  to  introduce 
measures  for  their  consideration:  but  he  can  neither  control  the 
freedom  of  their  deliberations,  nor  (without  their  sanction)  impose 
new  taxes,  contract  loans,  or  alienate  any  part  of  the  territo^.  The 
diet,  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  resides  the  supreme 
legislative  power,  consists,  as  of  old,  of  the  four  orden  of  nobles, 
clergy,  buighen,  and  peasante  (landholden  who  are  not  noble).  In 
the  house  of  nobles,  the  head  of  each  of  the  2800  noble  families  has 
a  seat  by  right,  but  seldom  more  than  400  to  500  attend.  The  eccle- 
siastical order  (of  which  the  arohbiBhop  of  Upsala  is  always  president) 
consiste,  besides  the  twelve  bishops,  of  about  sixty  deputies  from  the 
various  dioceses.  The  presidente  of  the  burgher  and  peasant  houses 
are  named  by  the  king,  and  a  small  property  qualification  is  required 
for  a  deputy :  the  proper  number  of  burgher  representetives  is  97 ; 
the  peasant  deputies  should  be  144,  returned  by  different  districte ; 
but  the  full  number  rarely  if  ever  make  their  appearance.  The  four 
orden  sit  and  deliberate  sometimes  separately,  and  at  other  times 
altogether ;  and  in  ordinary  cases  the  question  is  carried  or  lost  by  a 
simple  majority.  The  diet  meete  at  Stockholm  every  fifth  year,  and 
the  session  should  close  at  the  end  of  three  months,  unless  prevented 
by  press  of  business. 

SWINDON,  Wiitehire^  a  market-town,  and,  conjointly  with  Hiqh- 
WOBTH,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Swindon,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  in  51^  88'  N.  lai,  V  45'  W.  long.,  distent 
19  milee  N.B.  by  N.  from  Devises,  80  milea  W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  77  miles  by  the  Qreat  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Swindon  in  1861  was  4878.  The  living  is  a  rectozy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bristol  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

Swindon  has  been  considerably  increaaed  since  the  esteblishment  of 
the  railway  stetion  here.  The  streete  are  lighted  with  gas.  A  new 
town  has  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  locomotive  engine-fiiotory 
of  the  Qreat  Western  railway  company.  A  new  church,  a  pareonage, 
and  several  chapels  have  been  erected.  There  are  a  handsome  new 
gothio  parish  church;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodiste  and  Inde- 
pendente;  National  schools,  partly  endowed;  and  a  savings  bank. 
There  is  a  new  market-house  of  stone  in  the  Doric  style.  The  market 
is  on  Monday  for  corn  and  provisions,  and  for  cattle  every  alternate 
Monday :  there  are  five  yearly  fairs. 

SWINEFOIiD,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  seated  on  a  feeder  of  the  river  Moy,  in  SS"*  57' 
N.  lat,  8*"  54'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  16  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Castlebar,  181  mUes  W.N.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851 
was  997.  Swineford  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  152,594  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,922. 
The  town  contains  a  chureh.  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  oourt-house, 
market-house,  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  a  constebulary  bar- 
rack, and  bridewell  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  There  are 
three  annual  fairs. 

SWINEMONDB.    [Stetoik.] 

SWINESHEAD,  orSWINSTEAD.    [LnrcoLMSHiRB.] 

8WINF0RD.    [Sfaffordbhibe.] 

SWITZERLAND  (Schweits,  Suisse,  Svixeera),  a  mounteinous 
country  in  Europe,  situated  between  45"  48'  and  47*  49'  N.  lat, 
6*  55'  and  10*  80'  £.  long.,  is  bounded  W.  by  France,  between 
Basel  on  the  Rhine  and  Geneva  on  the  Rh6ne,  the  boundary  being 
formed  by  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  by  the 
river  Doubs,  an  affluent  of  the  RhOne ;  B,  by  Savoy,  Fledmont>  and 
Austrian  Italy,  the  boundary-line  being  formed  generally  by  the  Lake 
of  Qeneva,  high  ranges  of  the  Alps,  and  a  part  of  the  crest  of  the  main 
chain  i>f  that  great  moimtein  system ;  E.  by  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria, 
from  which  it  U  separated  by  lofty  mountein  ranges,  and  by  the  Rhine 
from  Samns  to  the  Lake  Constanz ;  and  N.  by  tilie  Lake  of  Constenc 
and  the  Rhine,  which  divide  Switserland  from  WUrtomberg  and  Baden. 
The  territory  of  the  canton  of  Schalfhausen,  and  the  territory  of 
Eglisau,  belonging  to  the  canton  of  Ztfaich,  however,  lie  on  the  Baden 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  town  of  Constans  and  a  small  tract  round 
it,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constens,  belong  to  Baden. 

Switserland  extends  a  little  more  than  180  miles  near  46*  SO'  N.  lat., 
where  ite  length  from  west  to  east  is  greatest,  and  about  180  miles 
at  9**  B.  long.,  where  ft  is  widest  The  boundary  however  is  most 
irregular :  from  the  head  of  the  Val  Formazza  in  Piedmont  to  the 
Rhine  below  Eglisau  the  width  is  only  76  miles;  and  between  the  Val 
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FormaiEft  and  the  Hhine  new  SaTgans,  on  the  ^^rroleee  border,  the 
distance  only  just  exeeeda  60  milei.  The  are»  of  Switzerland  ia  1 5,1 79 
aquare  mUea;  the  population,  acoording  to  the  census  of  1850, 
amounted  to  2,392,740,  of  whom  971,809  were  Catholics,  1,416,786 
Protestants  chiefiy  of  the  Calvinist  faith,  3146  Jews,  and  2193  were 
houseless  or  yagranta  The  number  of  foreigners,  including  refugeea, 
amounted  to  71,570. 

The  sur&ce  of  Switzerland  presents  a  greater  variety  than  most 
countries  of  Europe.  Monte  Rosa,  on  the  southern  boundary,  attains 
an  elevation  of  15,226  feet  above  the  sea-level;  while  the  sur* 
face  of  the  Rhine  at  Basel  is  only  800  feet^  and  that  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  on  the  southern  boundary,  only  6f  8  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  mountainoiBL  The  ranges  of  the 
Alps  and  their  numerous  oflfsets  extend  over  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern districts,  and  occupy  about  one-half  of  Switaerland.  Along 
its  western  boundary  run  the  ridges  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  The 
country  between  these  two  mountain  systems  has  towards  the  south 
the  form  of  a  ]^n,  interspersed  with  isolated  hills ;  and  towards  the 
norUi  it  is  traversed  by  ridges  or  groups  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation. 
Thus  Switeerland  is  naturally  divided  into  four  regions:  the  Alps, 
the  Plain,  the  Hilly  Country,  and  the  Jura  Mountaina 

I.  The  Region  of  the  Alps,  which  is  the  most  extensive,  is  divided 
from  the  Plain  and  Hilly  Ocmntry  by  a  line  whi^  begins  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Lake  of  Oeneva,  at  the  town  of  Vevay,  and  running  north 
by  east  passes  over  Mont  Molesson,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  western  summit  connected  with  the  Alps  in  these  parts.  It 
traverses  the  river  Saane  at  Qruy^re,  north-east  of  Mont  Molesson, 
and  thence  runs  east  by  north  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Thun.  From  the  northern  shores  of  the  liske  of  Thun  it  runs 
again  north  by  east  to  Mont  Napf,  which  is  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Luaero,  near  47*  N.  lat,  i" 
£.  long.  From  Mont  Napf  it  runs  due  east  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  tiie  Lake  of  Luzem,  and  thenoe  eaat  by  north  oroesing  the  Lake  of 
Zug  to  Mont  Hoeh  Ssel,  which  is  near  the  most  souUiem  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Ziirich.  From  this  point  it  follows  the  depression  which 
runs  east  by  south  from  the  Lake  of  Ziirioh  through  the  valley  of  the 
Limmat>  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt^  and  the  low  ground  which  extends 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  last-mentioned  lake  to  Sargans  and 
the  banka  of  the  Rhine.  The  whole  country  south  of  this  line  is 
occupied  by  the  mountain  masses  and  chains  of  the  Alps,  and  only  a 
amall  portion  of  it  is  cultivable;  a  larger  portion,  which  is  on  the 
upper  declivities  of  the  mountains,  is  available  as  pasture-ground* 

Tlie  natural  division  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  is  formed  by  the 
immense  mountain  knot  which  is  on  the  west  of  the  mountain  pass  of 
tiie  Saint  Qothard,  and  surrounds  the  souroee  of  the  Rhdne.  A  space 
exceeding  100  square  miles  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  is  overtopped 
by  numerous  pointed  summits,  rising  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  sommita  are  the  OaDeostook, 
the  Qletscherhoro,  the  Diechtenhom,  the  Triftenstook,  the  Sustenhom, 
and  the  Spitaliberg.  From  this  mountain  knot  a  chain  runs  north- 
ward, and  termiDates  at  the  narrow  channel  which  connects  the  Lake 
of  Uri  with  that  of  Luzem.  This  chain  ooatains  several  lofty  summits, 
among  which  is  the  Titlis,  11,406  feet  high,  and  the  Umer  Kothstook, 
10,065  feet  high.  The  chain  which  extends  southward  from  the 
mountain  knot  between  Yal  Formasza  on  the  west  and  Valle  Maggia 
on  the  east  does  not  contain  any  summit  whidbi  risee  above  the  snow- 
line, though  several  of  them  are  between  6000  and  7000  foet  high. 
From  the  western  edge  of  the  mountain  knot  iseue  two  ranges,  of 
which  the  northern,  cidled  the  Bernese  Alps,  runs  west  by  south ;  and 
the  southern,  called  the  Lepontian  Alps,  runs  south-west  Two  other 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  knot  The 
southern,  which  runs  nearly  east,  is  called  the  Rh»tian  Alps,  and  near 
9°  50^  K  long,  divides  into  two  ranges,  of  whioh  the  northern  is  called 
the  Septimer  Alpa  and  the  southern  the  Bemina  Alps.  These  two 
ranges  however  do  not  run  east,  but  north-east,  and  extend  beyond 
the  boundary-line  of  Switzerland  into  Tyro).  The  northern  range, 
branchiog  off  from  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Saint  Qothard  on  the 
east,  is  also  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Rhietian 
Alps,  but  has  lately  received  the  name  of  the  Dodi  Range,  from  its 
highest  summit.  It  runs  north-east,  and  terminates  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  between  46*  40'  and  47*  N.  lat  These  mountain  regions 
and  the  valleys  inclosed  between  them  differ  considerably  in  their 
productive  powers. 

The  basin  of  the  Upper  RhAnei,  which  constitutes  the  canton  of 
Yalais,  Ib  inclosed  by  the  two  most  elevated  and  widest  ranges  of  the 
Alps,  the  Lepontian  and  Pennine  Alps  on  the  south,  and  the  Bernese 
Alps  on  the  north.  The  southern  range  mns  from  the  great  mountain 
knot  south-south-west  as  far  as  tiie  mountain  pass  <xf  the  Simplon,  a 
distance  of  about  80  miles,  and  so  far  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
Lepontian  Alps.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  7500  feet,  but  several 
summits  attain  10,000  feet;  the  width  does  not  exceed  10  miles. 
There  are  several  gladers,  but  none  of  them  of  great  extent  Some 
of  them  descend  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  over  which 
the  great  road  leads  from  the  Vahds  to  Italy. 

This  road,  which  not  long  ago  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  works  of  modem  times,  was  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment between  1800  and  1805.  It  connects  the  town  of  Briegg  in 
VaUis  with  Domo  d'Oasola  in  Piedmont^  and  is  about  88  miles  long. 


The  width  is  about  nine  yards,  and  its  rise  and  fall  only  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  for  every  yard,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  passed  by 
carriages.  It  runs  in  most  places  between  steep  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  and  at  six  places  tunnels  80  feet  high,  with  openings  at 
the  side  to  admit  light,  have  been  made  through  the  rock.  In  several 
other  places  the  road  traverses  precipices  of  great  depUi  by  means  of 
substantial  bridges.  The  highest  part  of  the  road  is  6576  feet  above 
the  sea-level :  Briegg  is  2884  feet,  and  Domo  d'Ossola  1004  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  The  road  is  in  parts  exposed  at  certam  seasons  to  the 
ravages  of  torrents  and  avalanches,  and  is  frequently  out  of  repair. 

West  of  the  PIssb  of  the  Simplon  are  the  Pennine  Alpt,  which  rise 
much  higher,  and  occupy  a  much  greater  surface.  The  hiffhest  part 
of  this  range  extends  from  the  Pass  of  the  Simplon,  nearly  due  south, 
about  20  miles,  to  the  enormous  mountain  mass  of  Monte  Rosa» 
where  it  turns  west  and  in  that  direction  extends  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  mountain  mass  of  Mont  Blana  [Blako,  Mont.]  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  passes  not  much  exoeediog  ^e  elevation 
of  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  general  elevation  approaches  to 
the  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  higher  part  of  this 
range,  with  the  exception  of  the  passes,  is  covered  with  snow  all  the 
year  round.  This  elevated  mountain  tract  is  of  great  extent  On  its 
eastern  edge  are  the  summits  of  Mont  Parabianoo,  Oima  de  Jazzi 
(18,840  feet  high),  and  Monte  Rosa  (15,226  feet);  and  on  its  southern 
edge,  ttont  Cervin  (14,764  feet),  Mont  Combin  (14,126  feet),  and 
Mont  Yelan  (11,048  feet),  and  several  other  summits  of  equal  ele- 
vation. Towards  the  east  and  south  the  mountains  descend  with  a 
rapid  declivity,  and  the  valleys  on  that  side  in  Piedmont  are  inhabited 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  most  elevated  mata.  But  on  the  north  the  high 
masses  extend  many  miles  without  falling  below  the  snow-line,  and 
are  overtopped  bv  many  summits  rising  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  terminate  about  6  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhdne.  A  tract  between  the  Simplon  on  the  east  snd  Mont  Combin 
on  the  west,  and  measuring  in  that  direction  SO  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  15  miles,  is  covered  with  snow,  ice,  and  glaciers,  with  the 
exception  of  only  two  valleys,  Saas  and  San  Nicolax,  which  are  inha- 
bited, and,  uniting  about  5  miles  fh>m  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne,  are 
called  the  Vall^  of  Visp. 

The  VdUej^  of  the  Rhdne  lies  north  of  the  mountain  region  which 
has  just  been  described.  [RHdNX.]  It  is  about  92  miles  long.  Its 
eastern  portion,  as  far  down  as  Briegg,  varies  between  a  quarter  and 
half  a  mile  in  width.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Rhdne  with  the 
Yisp  the  valley  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide^  and  in  a  few  places 
the  width  is  greater.  Besides  the  valley  of  the  Visp,  the  branches  of 
which  are  inhabited  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  Rhdne, 
several  lateral  valleys  open  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  which  are  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  inhabited  to  the  extent  of  six  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  occur  in  both  ^e  southern  and 
northern  mountain  chains,  and  thus  the  inhabited  portion  of  this  part 
of  the  country  occupies  about  twelve  miles  in  width.  Sut  between  Sion 
and  Martigny  the  unbroken  mountain  masses  approach  the  river,  and  the 
inhabited  tract  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide.  Below  the 
great  bend,  the  rocky  masses  ot  the  Dent-de-Morcles  on  the  east,  and 
of  the  Dent-du-Midi  on  the  west,  approach  so  near  to  the  river,  that 
in  several  places  there  is  hardly  room  enough  for  a  road  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  About  eight  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  the  low  ground  along  the  banks  of  the  river  becomes  two 
miles  wide.  It  is  a  swampy  tract,  very  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1210  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  descent 
ef  the  valley  amounts  to  8720  feet  Above  Briegg  com  remains  in  the 
fields  till  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  reaped  west  of  Sion  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  climate  in  the  higher  parts  is  cold  even  in 
summer;  whilst  in  the  lower,  at  the  same  season,  the  thermometer 
frequently  rises  to  88*  and  00".  Only  the  common  grains  and  roots 
of  northern  Europe  are  cultivated  above  Briegg,  and  some  fruit-trees 
do  not  grow;  the  lower  districts  produce  maize;  and  the  vin^ 
almond,  and  fig-tree  flouxish. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne  are  the  Bernese 
Alpe,  the  most  elevated  edge  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river.  Their  eastern  extremity  is  formed  bv  a  ridge  called  the 
Orimsel,  over  which  a  mule-road  leads  from  the  valley  of  Hasll  to 
that  of  the  Rhdne.  The  highest  part  of  this  road  is  8300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  west  of  the  Orimsel  and  the  valley  of 
Hasli  begins  the  largest  continuous  mass  of  ice  and  buow  on  the  Alps. 
It  extendB  on  both  sides  of  the  highest  edge  of  the  range,  and  occupies 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  valley  of  HasU  to  that  of  Kander,  a  space 
80  miles  long  in  a  straight  line,  and  from  north  to  south  a  space  of 
about  20  miles,  constituting  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  between 
the  hikes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne.  Its  area 
is  about  600  square  miles.  The  outer  edges  of  this  region  only  are 
indented  by  three  short  valleys,  Lotsch,  Grindelwald,  and  Lauter- 
brunnen,  which  are  inhabited.  The  valleys  of  Qrindelwald  and 
Lauterbrunnen  are  annually  visited  by  many  foreignere,  as  they  offer 
the  most  easy  access  to  the  glaciera.  From  this  immense  lake  of  ice 
rise  numerous  summits,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pyramids :  along  the 
highest  portion  of  the  region,  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Finsteraar- 
hom  (14,107  feet),  the  Monch  (18,502  feet),  the  Jungfrau  (13,621  feet), 
theBreithom  (12,462  feet),  the  Altels  (12,172  feet),  the  Rinderhom 
(11,688  feet),  the  Wildstrabel  (10,980  feet),  and  between  them  several 
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oiheni  bardly  inferior  in  elevation.  To  the  north  of  this  leries  «re  other 
•ummits,  among  which  the  highest  are  the  Eiger  (12,922  feet),  the 
Scbreokhom  (13,444  feet),  the  Wetterhom  (12,220  feet),  the  Blamlis 
Alp  (12,145  feet),  and  the  Dolderhom  (11,920  feet).  The  Faulhom,  not 
far  from  tiie  Lake  of  Briena,  rises  only  to  8750  feet»  but  it  is  frequently 
aAcended  by  travellera  on  aooount  of  the  magnificent  view  whioh  it 
oiTers  of  the  numerous  mountains  and  glaciers  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  it»  At  the  western  extremity  of  this  region  a  road  leads  from  the 
volley  of  the  Kander  to  the  valley  of  Lotseh  in  the  Valais.  It  traverses 
the  ridge  called  the  Qemmi,  and  in  its  most  elevated  point  rises  6446 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  partly  cut  through  rocks,  and  only  practicable 
for  beasts  of  burden. 

The  valley  of  the  Kander  separates  this  region  from  that  which  lies 
farther  west,  and  in  which  the  Alps  rise  above  the  snow-line  only  in  a 
few  places.  The  highest  part  of  the  mountains  continues  to  run 
south-west,  as  far  as  the  three-headed  summit,  called  the  Diablerets, 
or  the  Teufelshomer,  which  is  nearly  due  nortii  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  Rh6oe  and  somewhat  more  than  12  mUes  from  it.  The  passes 
over  this  chain  vary  between  8000  and  5000  feet  in  elevation,  but 
some  of  the  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line  and  attain  more  than 
10,000  feet.  The  highest  summits  from  east  to  west  are  tiie  Qletscher- 
hom  (10,393  feet),  the  WUdhom  (10,724  f«.*et),  the  Arpelhom  (10,948 
feet),  and  the  Diablerets  (10,447  feet).  At  the  Diablerots  the  chain 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  south-south-west  and 
terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne,  opposite  the  Dent-du-Midi, 
in  high  rocks ;  the  other  extends  westward  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  approaching  the  lake  turns 
gradually  to  the  north  and  terminates  in  Mont  Molesson  (6577  feet). 
In  the  first  of  these  two  chains  is  Mont  Moveran  (9882  feet)  and  the 
Dent-des-Morcles  (9567  feet),  and  in  the  second  Mont  Oldenhom 
(10,362  feet).  Though  these  summits  and  a  few  others  rise  above  the 
snow-line,  they  occur  at  considerable  distances  from  one  other,  and  the 
glaciers  which  surround  them  are  of  comparatively  small  extent. 

The  country  which  extends  north  of  the  Bernese  range,  between  the 
Kander  on  the  east  and  the  Saane  River  on  the  west,  and  terminates 
in  the  parallel  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  is  a 
mountainous  country :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  summits  which 
are  always  covered  with  snow  are  numerous;  seversl  summits  attain 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  above  their  base.  The  form  also  of  these  mountains  differs  from 
that  of  the  higher  Alps,  their  summits  not  terminating  in  peaks  or 
sharp  ridges,  but  being  rounded  and  rather  flat  at  the  top :  the  decli- 
vities are  generally  steep,  though  much  less  so  than  those  of  the 
higher  mountains.  In  many  places  the  higher  parts  of  the  ridges  and 
groups  are  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  but  as  the  lower  declivities 
are  covered  with  fine  gprass,  which  supplies  excellent  pasture  daring 
the  summer  months,  and  with  trees,  this  region  contains  a  much 
greater  |K>rtion  of  productive  land  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Alps, 
though  the  proportion  which  is  cultivated  is  very  small  It  is  emi- 
nently a  country  of  pasture.  The  most  continuous  ridge  of  mountains 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  that  which  Ues  nearest  to  the  preceding 
region,  and  extends  to  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Kander,  from  the 
great  range  to  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  where  it  terminates 
in  Mont  Niesen  (7824  feet).  Among  the  isolated  summits  is  tiie 
Stockhom,  which  is  west  of  the  Lake  of  Thun,  7213  feet  high. 

The  Valley  of  Hadi,  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of  which  the 
river  Aar  originates  in  the  Aar  Glacier,  lies  between  the  largest  fields 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  more  than 
20  miles  to  the  influx  of  the  Aar  into  the  Lake  of  Brieno.  Though 
the  valley  in  the  upper  purts  is  only  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  the  lower  between  naif  a  mile  and  a  mile,  several  short 
valleys  open  into  it  from  all  sides,  and  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains which  inclose  these  lateral  vsJleys,  and  tiiose  of  the  principal 
valley,  contain  rich  pastura  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  partly 
cultivated  and  partly  meadow-g^und.  There  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  walnut-trees.  The  low  and  level  tract  whidh  lies  between 
the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  is  about  four  miles  long  and  two 
miles  wide,  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  has  extensive  plantations  of 
walnut-treea  The  climate  here  is  so  temperate  that  the  flowers  blossom 
in  the  month  of  February.  Along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Thun  the  mountains  approach  dose  to  the  water;  but  as  they  are 
not  high,  nor  their  sides  precipitous,  there  is  a  considerable  tract 
between  them  and  the  lake,  which  is  used  for  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
plantations  of  vines  and  trees,  and  ss  pasture-ground.  There  is  a 
similar  tract  of  greater  extent  on  the  south  of  the  lake;  and  towards 
the  westom  extremity  of  the  lake  the  mountains  disappear  and  the 
plain  begins. 

The  country  which  extends  north-east  of  the  river  Aar  and  the 
lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  to  the  Lid^e  of  Luzem,  is  much  less  moun- 
tainous and  broken  than  the  region  south  of  the  Lake  of  Thun;  the 
mean  elevation  of  this  r^on  is  about  2000  feet  The  most  elevated 
tract  is  Lorth  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  where  the  Rothhom  attains  7536 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  Tannhom  6962  feet,  and  the  Hohgant  7352 
feet.  Among  the  numerous  summits  which  are  dispersed  over  the 
country  north  of  them  are  Mount  Pilatus,  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Luzem,  6904  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  Mount  Kapf,  which  is  the 
north-western  pomt  of  this  region,  is  only  5277  feet  The  surface  of 
this  oountiy  is  a  suooessioa  of  rapid  acclivities  and  declivities,  with 


very  small  tracts  of  level  ground  between  them.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  country  is  pasture-ground,  except  the  vicinity  of  th*  Lake  of 
Luzem,  where  large  tracts  are  planted  with  walnut-  and  chentnut- 


Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain  knot,  west  of  the  paas  of 
St-Gothard,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Reuss,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  called  the  valley  of  Ursera,  is  extremely  cold,  being  in  iu 
lowest  part  4644  feet  above  the  sea-level;  the  loweat  part,  or  the 
valley  of  Uri,  has  a  very  temperate  climate,  being  little  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Luzem,  or  about  1500  feet  above  the  pea. 
In  the  valley  of  Ursem  the  winter  lasts  eight  months,  and  even  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  a  fire  is  constantly  kept  up.  No  grain  ia 
cultivated,  but  there  are  good  pastures.  The  valley  of  Uri  produoea 
maize  and  other  grain,  and  also  peaches  and  chestnuts.  The  highest 
part  of  the  mountain  road  of  the  St-Gothard,  which  passes  through 
this  valley,  is  about  7100  feet  above  the  sou 

The  country  between  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Lake  of  Luzem 
on  the  west,  that  of  Wallenstadt  on  the  north,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  on  the  esst  and  south,  is,  probably  the  most  broken 
portion  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  Alps  in  Switaerland.  The  valleys 
are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  declivity  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
is  exceedingly  broken,  and  so  steep  ^at  largo  tracts  on  the  moun- 
tains' sides  are  bare  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  only  a  very  small  anrfaoe 
is  fit  for  pasture.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountains  oonsiats  either 
of  sharp  narrow  ridges  or  of  isolated  summits,  which  generally  con- 
stitute large  masses  with  a  very  uneven  surface.  The  mountains, 
though  connected  with  one  another  by  ridges,  are  not  disposed  in 
regular  rangea,  but  scattered  over  the  surface  in  the  greateat  diaonler, 
except  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  form  a  tolerably 
continuous  range.  This  range,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  ranges 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Rhsotian  Alps,  and  now  com- 
monly called  the  range  of  the  Dodi,  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
which  line  the  valley  of  the  Aar  on  the  east,  and  thence  runs  east- 
north-east  over  the  Krispalt^  the  Oberalpenstock  (10,873  feet),  the 
Dodi  (11,811  feet),  the  Kistenbeig  (11,068  feet),  the  Scheibe  (10,000 
feet),  and  the  Graue  Homer  (9338  feet),  terminating  near  the  Rhine, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  deep  and  closed  valley  of  the  Tamina,  in 
precipitous  masses  of  rock.  The  glaciers  on  this  chain  are  numerous 
out  with  the  exception  of  those  which  surround  the  Dodi  and  Kisten- 
beig, they  are  not  of  great  extent  In  the  country  north  of  this 
range  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  single  mountains,  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line,  as  the  Windgellen  (10,386  feet),  the  Scheei^ 
horn  (10,809  feet),  the  Clariden  Alps  (10,489  feet),  the  three  moun- 
tains of  Glamiich,  of  which  the  most  elevated,  Hoch  Glaraisch,  rises 
to  9509  feet,  the  Karpfstock  (8954  feet),  and  several  others.  But  as 
these  mountains  are  isolated,  the  glaciers  are  of  small  extent  The 
moimtains  are  less  elevated  along  the  northern  edge  of  this  region ; 
the  Miirtschenstoek,  which  runs  along  the  southern  banka  of  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  attains  an  elevation  of  oiUy  7750  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  In  proceeding  north-west,  the  mountains  decrease  in  eleva- 
tion, and  their  declivities  are  much  more  gentla  But  thouj^h  tlie 
declivities  of  the  mountains  are  generally  accessible  to  cattle,  and 
supply  pasture-ground,  few  places  are  cultivated.  There  are  however 
some  large  tracts  which  are  planted  with  vines  and  other  lruit-tree& 
The  narrow  valleys  of  this  tract  have  a  temperate  climate. 

The  valley  of  Uie  Upper  Bhine  extends  along  the  Rhine  from  its 
source  in  Mount  Badus  to  its  influx  into  the  Ldke  of  Gonstanz.  It  is 
about  90  miles  long.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  runs  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  is  formed  by  a  few  basins  from  3  to  4  miles 
long,  from  14  to  2  miles  wide,  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
mountains,  which  generally  come  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
That  portion  of  the  valley  which  lies  above  Trons  is  not  cultivated, 
partly  on  account  of  the  steep  declivity  of  the  mountains,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate :  the  winter  lasts  from  eight  to 
nine  months.  At  Trons  agriculture  begins,  but  it  is  on  a  veiy  moderate 
scale,  as  a  part  of  the  basin  is  covered  with  swamps.  Lower  down 
are  the  basins  of  Ilanz  and  of  Reichenau,  and  then  follows  the  basin 
of  Chur,  where  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  begins,  which  runs 
nearly  north  and  south.  This  lower  valley  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  two  mountains,  the  Fascherbei^  on  the  east,  and  the  SchoUberg  on 
the  west,  which  come  close  up  to  the  river  north  of  Meyenfeld,  near 
47°  5'  N.  lat  The  southern  district,  called  the  Valley  of  Meyen- 
feld, descends  gradually  from  about  1775  to  1600  feet  It  is  about 
15  miles  long,  and  variea  in  width  from  2  to  3  miles :  the  whole  of  it 
is  under  cultivation,  and  it  produces  maize,  wheat,  and  other  grains ; 
and  near  the  base  of  the  adjacent  mountains  tliere  are  vinea  and 
frait-trees.  The  northern  portion  of  the  valley,  called  the  Rheinthal, 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  6  miles  wide ;  but  only  the 
smaller  part  of  it,  which  extends  along  the  westem  banks  of  the 
river,  belongs  to  Switzerland :  the  low  country  east  of  the  river, 
which  is  much  wider,  belongs  to  Austria.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  tracts  in  Switzerland,  and  produces  very  large  quantities 
of  maize  and  other  grains.  The  vine  and  fruit-trees  are  abundant 
Great  quantities  of  cider  are  made  and  exported.  The  descent  of 
the  valley  is  from  1600  to  1340  feet  above  the  sealeveL 

The  principal  range  of  the  Mhatian  Alps  branches  off  to  the  east 
of  the  mountain-pass  of  St-Gothard,  south  of  Mount  Badus,  and  runa 
eastward.    A  continuous  range  of  mountains,  of  which  however  uq 
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Bummit  aeema  to  xiae  above  the  sDOw-line,  extends  20  mflee,  to  P!s 
Yalrhin,  which  attaine  an  eleration  of  10,fiN80  feet^  and  is  BUZToanded 
by  extensiye  gladen,  which  are  the  sooroe  of  the  Hintca*-Rhe]D,  the 
largest  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  lUiina  Not  fir  from  it  to  the 
east  is  the  Muschelhom  (10,284  feet) ;  and  between  the  roads  leading 
OTer  the  St  Bemhardin  and  the  Splligen  is  the  Tambohom  (10,486 
feet).  The  range  continues  eastward  to  the  source  of  the  Inn,  where 
it  turns  to  the  north  of  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  runs  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and  enters  the  TyroL  This  last 
portion  of  the  range  is  vezy  high,  and  the  snow  along  the  crest  is 
almost  continuous.  Some  of  the  glaciers  are  extensive^  especially  as 
we  approach  the  eastern  boundary  of  Switzerland :  the  glacier  which 
surrounds  Mount  Fermund,  or  the  Iron  Mountain,  is  calculated  to 
cover  nearly  100  square  miles.  From  this  immense  field  of  ice  and 
snow  that  range  of  mountains  branches  off  which  is  called  M&Hcon, 
and  which  runa  north-west  by  west  until  it  terminates  on  the  Rhine 
with  the  F&scherberg,  north  of  Meyenfeld.  The  crest  of  this  moun- 
tain-wall, which  is  about  10  miles  wide  and  80  miles  long,  is  generally 
above  the  snow-linet,  and  glaciers  descend  down  its  sides.  The  most 
elevated  summit,  the  Scesa  Plana,  is  0818  feet  above  the  sei^leveL 
The  Rhaticon  dividea  Switzerland  from  the  TyroL 

The  country  between  the  ranges  just  described  and  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  extends  more  than  40  miles  in  length,  and  about  24 
miles  in  width:  it  is  filled  with  extensive  mountain-masses,  which 
are  connected  with  the  principal  range  by  lower  ridges.  These  lower 
ridges  sometimes  constitute  ranges  several  miles  long,  rising  above 
the  snow-line,  and  covered  with  glaciers.  Of  their  summits  the 
Zaporthom,  north  of  Pis  Valrhin,  rises  to  10,841  feet;  and  the  Pin 
Beverina,  on  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter-Rhein,  and  south  of 
Reichenau,  to  8988  feet.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  these  ranges 
and  motmtain-mssses  are  very  numerous^  but  they  rarely  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  width.  The  larger  valleys  are  fh>m  west  to  east  Very 
little  grain  is  cultivated  in  them,  but  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  grown.  Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed,  except  in  the  lower  partsL 
Most  of  them  however  have  excellent  pasture-grounds  on  the  Alpa^ 
and  the  level  tracts  are  converted  into  artificial  meadows,  which  are 
irrigated.  The  valley  of  the  Hinter-Rhein  is  the  longest :  the  great 
roads  between  Coire,  or  Chur,  and  Italy  pass  through  it.  A  road  leads 
from  Chur  to  the  village  of  Spliigen,  where  it  divides.  The  western 
road  passes  over  the  Bwuhardm  and  leads  to  Bellinaona,  in  the  canton 
of  Ticino  :  the  highest  point  of  this  road  is  6961  feet  above  the  sefti 
llie  eastern  road  traverses  the  Spliigen  and  leads  to  Chiavenna,  \n 
the  valley  of  Bregaglia :  the  highest  paii  is  6716  Ibet  above  the  sea. 
Both  roads  are  pasMble  for  carriages. 

The  southern  chain  of  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  called  the  Bemina  range, 
which  name  is  derived  from  a  mountain-pass  crossed  by  the  road 
from  the  valley  of  Engadin  into  Italy,  runs  parallel  to  the  principal 
range  from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east;  its  southern 
extremity  extends  into  Lombardy-  and  the  northern  into  the  Tyrol. 
It  appears  to  be  as  high  as  the  principal  range,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
most  elevated  ridges  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  contain 
numerous  glaciers.  The  most  elevated  summit  is  said  to  be  that 
called  Monte  dell'Oro,  which  stands  south  of,  and  not  fiur  from, 
the  boundary-line  of  Switzerland,  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Between  the  Bemina  range  and  the  principal  range  of  the  Rhsdtian 
Alps  the  beautiful  pastoral  valley  of  Kngadin  is  indosed.  [Enoadin.] 
On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Bemina  range  only  two  valleys  of 
some  extent  belong  to  Switzerland:  the  valley  of  Miinster,  which 
opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige  at  Glums  in  the  Tyrol;  and  the 
valley  of  Poschiavo,  which  is  15  miles  long,  and  opens  into  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  at  Tirano,  in  the  province  of  Bondrio.  The  valley  of 
Poschiavo  is  a  rich  pastoral  disteict^  and  derives  considerable  advan- 
tage from  the  road  over  the  Bemina  Pass,  which  runs  through  it 
Lu^e  droves  of  cattle  go  by  this  road  from  the  valley  of  Engadin  to 
Italy. 

Numerous  rivers  rise  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Rhsotian 
Alps,  between  the  great  field  of  ice  in  which  the  Aar  and  Rhdne 
originate,  and  flow  southward  :  they  all  unite  in  the  river  Tessin,  or 
Ticina  Ilie  countzy  drained  by  these  rivers  is  called  Italian  Switzer- 
land, because  the  Italian  language  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitantSL  It  is 
traversed  by  several  mountain-ranges,  which  run  southward  and 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  area.  Many  parts  of  these  ranges  rise 
above  the  line  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  none  of  the  summits  attain 
the  Bnow-lina  Between  the  ranges  there  are  several  vallays  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  the  three  largest  are  those  of  Misooco,  Levantins, 
and  Maggia.  All  of  them  are  very  fertile.  In  their  upper  parts, 
which  are  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  very  little  ^rain  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  theur  herds.  In 
the  middle  parts  of  the  valleys  maize  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are 
grown,  and  vines  and  fruit-trees  abound,  espedally  the  d&eatnut-  and 
walnut-tree.  The  lower  parts,  whose  olimate  approaches  that  of  Italy, 
have  considerable  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  mulberry-trees.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  siUc  is  annually  collected  in  these  valleys  and 
sent  to  the  manufacturing  districts :  no  other  part  of  Switzerland 
contains  such  extensive  forests  and  such  fine  trees.  The  great  road 
which  traverses  the  mountain-pass  of  Saint  Gothard  runs  through 
the  valley  of  Levantine,  and  that  which  crosses  the  St  Bemhardin 
through  the  valley  of  Misoco^.  As  the  soathem  dedivity  of  the 
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Alps  is  vex^  steep,  these  valleys  are  subject  to  veiy  extensive  and 
destructive  inundations  during  heavy  rains. 

The  brooks  and  riven  which  drain  the  vallays  travene  the  basins 
generally  with  a  gentle  enrrent,  but  in  the  gozges  they  form  nearly  a 
oontinuons  rapid,  whi6k  is  frequently  interrupted  l^  cataxaots.  It 
thus  appean  that  the  riven  of  the  mountain  rsgion  an  not  navigablsL 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  navigated  by  river-baiveB 
from  the  town  of  Reichenau.  But  even  if  Uieir  course  were  not 
interrapted  by  cataracts,  these  riven  could  hardly  be  navigated,  owing 
to  the  great  changes  in  the  volume  of  water,  whidi  occur  very  sud- 
denly. It  fnquently  happens  that  in  a  few  houn  a  river  rises  several 
feet  and  inundates  the  low  tracts  contiguous  to  its  banks,  and  in  a 
few  houn  it  subsides  again.  These  changes  sometimes  follow  very 
rapidly.  Small  lakes  are  very  numerous.  A  few  of  them  occur  in 
the  basins  of  the  valleys,  but  the  greater  number  lie  in  the  mountains, 
being  indosed  by  high  wails  of  rocks.  Some  of  them  are  at  such  an 
elevation  as  to  be  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.  Larger  lakes 
do  not  ocour  within  the  mountain  region,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  but  several  of  considerable  size  are  &und 
along^  the  outer  edge  of  the  region,  so  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
lake  is  inclosed  by  mountains,  whilst  the  lower  extremity  is  within 
the  adjacent  plain.  Such  are  the  lakes  of  Luzem  and  of  Thun  on 
the  northern,  and  the  Lake  of  Lugano  and  the  Lago-Maggiore  on  the 
southem  side  of  the  Alps.  All  alpine  lakes  are  deep ;  in  some  cases 
the  depth  is  100  fathoms.    They  contain  few  fish. 

IL  The  Hilly  Region  extends  over  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Switzerland,  and  comprehends  the  country  between  the  Xjake  of 
Constanz,  the  Rhine,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Aar,  between  the 
mouth  of  that  river  and  its  oonfiuence  with  the  Reuse.  The  river 
Reuse  and  its  tributary  the  Lorze^  which  issues  from  the  Lake  of 
Zu^,  separates  the  hilly  region  from  the  plain.  The  line  dividing  the 
hilly  region  from  the  Alps  runs  ^m  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Zug 
to  Mount  Hoch-Ezel,  on  the  southem  bsnks  of  the  Lake  of  Ziirich, 
and  thence  along  the  depression  in  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Linth 
and  the  Lake  of  WaQeostadt  an  situated,  and  which  from  that  lake 
extends  to  the  Rhine  north  of  Saigans.  This  depression,  which 
eontinues  aeross  the  western  district  of  the  hilly  region  through  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  valley  of  the  Ummat,  terminates  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  last-mentioned  river  with  the  Ajur.  The  length  of  this 
depression  is  nearly  70  miles,  but  half  of  this  space  is  occupied  by 
the  kkes  of  Wallenstadt  and  of  Ziirich.  The  level  tract  which 
separates  the  two  lakes,  and  that  which  lies  between  the  Lake  of 
Wallenstadt  and  the  Rhins^  are  hardly  mora  than  20  feet  above  the 
waters. 

Part  of  the  country  inclosed  by  these  boundaries  is  mountainoua. 
This  higher  tract  occupies  the  eastem  portion  of  the  hilly  region. 
On  the  northern  aide  of  the  low  and  narrow  tract  between  Sargans 
and  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  above  noticed,  the  country  rises  with  a 
steep  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  between  8000  and  4000  feet,  which 
increases  ss  we  prooeed  westward,  and  on  the  northem  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Wallenstadt  it  attains  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL  This  continuous  range,  which  extends  along  the  northem 
banks  of  the  lake  and  desoends  towards  it  with  a  steep  declivity,  is 
called  the  Kurfirsten,  and  terminates  on  the  west  in  the  elevated 
summit  of  Mont  Speer  (6686  feet).  It  is  about  4  miles  wida  Its 
northem  dedivity  is  comparatively  gentle.  Korth  of  the  eastem 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  a  lower  ridge,  called  the 
Qrabser  Alpen,  branches  off  towards  the  north  and  connects  the 
Kurfirsten  with  the  mountain  group  called  the  Alpstein,  which  from 
east  to  west  extends  about  10  miles,  and  whose  lower  offiiets  advance 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz^  so  that  in  length  it 
exceeds  15  miles.  Towards  its  southem  border  aro  the  highest 
summits,  of  which  the  Santis,  or  Hoch-Santis,  attains  an  elevation  of 
8272  fee^  and  has  a  small  glacier  on  the  northem  declivity  of  its 
summit  The  Alte-Mann,  which  stands  east  of  it,  is  only  about 
200  feet  lower.  North  of  these  summits  are  several  othera,  rising 
from  4000  to  6000  feet,  but  at  the  distance  of  6  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  Constanz  they  sink  down  to  4000  feet,  and  gradually  decrease  in 
height  Thii  mountainous  tract  resembles  very  much  the  country 
notih  of  the  Dodi  range,  except  that  the  valleys  are  somewhat  wider; 
and  as  the  mountains  do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation,  and  have  lesa 
rapid  slopes,  the  pasture-grounds  on  the  upper  declivities  are  more 
extensive.  Yeiy  little  grain  is  cultivated,  but  there  are  some  fruit-trees 
and  vines. 

The  remainder  of  this  rsgion  can  only  be  called  hilly,  and  its 
surface  is  nothing  but  a  suocearion  of  high  swelli  with  moderately 
gentle  declivities  and  rounded  or  flat  tops.  These  swells  are  some- 
times several  miles  longi  In  several  places  round-topped  summits 
rise  upon  their  backa  None  of  these  high  hiUs  exceed  4000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  though  several  rise  8000  feet  above  tiie  sea,  and 
about  1800  feet  above  their  base.  The  highest  summits  are  arranged 
in  smaU  chains,  which  in  the  western  districts  are  between  the  river 
Thur  and  the  Lake  of  ZtLridL  The  most  eastem  is  called  the 
Altmann  ohain,  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Thur  and  the  Toss, 
and  terminates  on  the  Rhine  opposite  Bglisau.  The  western,  called 
the  Albis  chain,  from  its  highest  siimmit  (2921  feet),  runs  between* 
the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Zug,  and  terminates  a  abort  distance  wer ' 
Ziirich.    The  Albis  commands  an  extencive  view  over  all  the  adjs 
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flonntrUt  and  the  laow-oapped  mountaizui  of  the  Finrtenwrhom 
region.  Between  the  lakes  of  Zog  and  Luzem  stands  thA  isolated 
summit  of  the  Righi,  which  is  much  Tinted  by  trnTellsniy  and  zises 
to  5916  feat  The  diBtriot  between  the  Lake  of  Constana  and  the 
Thur  is  oomparatiTely  level;  the  hills  rise  to  a  very  moderate 
elevation,  and  their  slopes  ace  so  gradual,  as  to  admit  of  cultivation. 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  in  all  Switseiland.  The 
lake-shore  between  Arbon  and  Stein  on  the  Bhine  presents  a  succession 
of  cultivated  fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  artificial  meadows.  Besides 
maize  and  all  other  sorts  of  grain  cultivated  north  of  the  Alps,  large 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  here  grown.  The  soil  of  the  remainder 
of  this  region  is  less  fertile ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  surfaoe  is  used  as 
pasture  and  meadow  land  The  country  along  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  is  very  little  in£erior  to  the  tract  along  the  Lake 
of  ConstaoZi  There  are  many  small  lakes  in  this  hilly  country,  and 
they  contain  more  fish  than  the  alpine  lakes.  The  laigest  lakes  of 
these  are  those  of  Wallenstadt  and  Ziirich.  The  Lake  of  Wallauiadt, 
the  Locum  Jitparwi  of  the  ancients,  is  10  miles  long  and  24  miles  in 
width.  It  is  in  most  places  from  60  to  80  fathoms  deep.  Its  northern 
shores  are  extremely  steep,  rocky,  and  high,  and  at  the  distance  of 
barely  a  mile  from  them  the  Kurfinten  range  rises  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea^level :  on  the  south  the  shores  are  also  rocky  and 
steep,  but  less  elevated,  and  the  Mortscheostock  range  attains  its 
highest  elevation  at  the  distance  of  2  or  8  miles  from  the  lake :  at 
the  two  extremities  it  is  bordered  by  low  traota  The  surface  is 
1424  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  like  of  Zurich  is  about  24  miles 
long,  8  miles  wide,  and  has  the  form  of  a  aection  of  a  circle,  the 
curvature  being  directed  towards  the  south-south-west.  It  is  divided 
by  two  projecting  points  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  eastern  is 
called  Ober-See:  the  surfaoe  is  1310  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Kear 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  level  tract  of  some  extent,  but»  with  this 
exception,  the  shores  are  surrounded  bv  gently-eloping  hills,  covered 
with  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cultivated  fields.  In  a  few  places  it  is 
stated  to  be  100  fathoms  deep.  The  largest  rivers  of  this  region  are 
the  Thur  and  Limmat  The  Thur  rises  in  a  valley  which  separates 
the  Kurfirsten  range  from  the  Alpstein  Mountains,  and  at  fixst  runs 
west,  but  turns  gradually  to  the  north.  After  a  course  of  about 
30  milas  it  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  east»  and  then  flows  westward 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Khine  above  Eglisau.  Its  whole  course 
exceeds  65  miles.  Nearly  one-half  of  it  lies  in  a  narrow  but  rich 
pastoral  valley,  the  Toggenbur^r  [Gall,  St.],  between  mountains;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  course  between  moderate  and  well-cultivated  or 
wooded  hills.  The  Thur  is  too  rapid  for  navigation.  The  Limmat 
originates,  under  the  name  of  the  Linth,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Dodi,  and  traverses  the  mountain  region  of  that  name  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  in  a  very  narrow  valley  until  it  meets  the 
Lake  of  Wallenatadt  [Qlascs.]  Formerly  it  did  not  fSsll  into  the 
lake.  It  is  subject  to  a  veiy  sudden  and  gnat  increase  of  water,  and 
it  frequently  inundated  the  low  tract  between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt 
and  Ziirich,  and  destroyed  the  crops  of  that  fertile  district.  In  1821 
a  canal  was  made,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Linth  are  carried  to  the 
Ijake  of  Wallenstadt^  and  anothto  canal  in  the  middle  of  the  low 
tract,  which  is  wide  and  deep  enough  to  receive  all  the  water  from 
the  Lake  of  WalLanstadt,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  Lake  of  Zfirioh.  This 
canal  is  csUed  the  Linth  CanaL  The  river  issuing  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  is  called  the  Limmat.  It  runs  about 
18  miles  in  a  west-north-west  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Aar,  a 
few  miles  below  Baden,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau.  Tlie  Limmat  is 
navigated,  but  it  can  only  be  ascended  by  empty  boats,  on  sccount  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

XIL  The  Plain  of  SwitserUnd  extends  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
^euss  from  Both  to  its  confluence  with  the  Aar.  Its  western  border 
joins  the  Jura  Mountains.  This  plain  is  properly  a  large  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains^  and  extending  south-west  and  north-east 
mors  than  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  vaiying  from  20 
to  SO  miles. 

On  the  sonthem  and  western  border  of  the  plain  an  four  consider- 
able lakes :  the  lakea  of  Geneva,  Neufch&tel,  Morat^  and  Bienne, 
which  are  at  different  elevations  above  the  sea-level;  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  is  1228  feet  above  the  sea,  Morat  is  1450  feet,  Neufch&tal 
1429  feet,  and  Bienne  1410  feet  A  high  sweU,  which  is  called  ifoiU 
Jorat,  extends  westward  from  the  Dentde-Jaman,  the  most  western 
summit  of  the  Alps  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  between  Montreux  and  Vevay.  It  proceeds  westward  along 
the  lake  and  close  to  its  banks  to  Ouohy,  west  of  Lausanne.  Tlie 
rocky  declivity  with  which  it  descends  towards  the  lake  is  in  many 
places  between  Vevay  and  Lausanne  so  steep,  that  the  road  between 
these  two  towns  is  cut  in  the  rock.  At  Ouohy  it  recedes  from  the 
lake,  and  runs  north-west  towards  the  Jura  Mountains;  but  it  does 
not  reach  them»  being  divided  from  these  mountains  by  a  narrow 
depression.  This  depression  is  chiefly  covered  with  swamps,  from 
which  a  small  river,  called  Noson,  runs  northward  andjoins  toe  Orbe, 
which  faUs  into  the  Lake  of  KenfohAtel;  whilst  the  Yeiron,  another 
■mall  river  originating  in  the  same  depression,  flows  souti^ward  to  the 
liake  of  Geneva.  Mont  Jorat  descsods  gradually  towards  the  north, 
and  its  long  slopes  extend  to  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  Lake 
of  KeufchAteL  Where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  Lausanne 


to  Moudoe,  its  upper  crest  is  8039  feet  above  the  sea-level;  but  fiuiher 
east,  in  the  vidm^  of  the  Alps,  it  rises  to  8800  feet  The  whole 
country  between  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Keufch&tel,  with  the 
exneption  of  the  steep  descent  towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  presents 
a  succession  of  round-backed  hilli  or  short  ranges,  sloping  veir 
graduallv  on  all  sides,  and  interspersed  with  open  valleys,  which 
frequently  enlarge  to  small  plains.  The  eminences  decrease  in  ele- 
vation as  they  approach  the  Lake  of  Neufcb&tel,  and  the  country  on 
its  banks  can  only  be  called  undulating.  There  are  few  tracts  which 
cannot  be  cultivated.  The  soil  is  rather  fruitful ;  the  whole  country 
is  covered  either  with  coru-fields,  on  which  maize,  wheat,  barley,  &a, 
are  grown,  or  with  orchards  or  vineyards  The  vineyards  are  very 
extensive  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  yield  some  good  wine.  The 
plantations  of  chestnut-trees  are  extensive,  and  almond-trees  and 
fig-trees  abound. 

Another  swell  of  high  ground  traverses  the  plain  in  a  difierent 
direction.  It  is  connected  with  the  Jorat  Mountains  south-east  of 
Moudon,  and  extends  thence  in  a  north-east  by  east  direction  to  the 
town  of  Freyburg.  From  Freybu^g  it  passes  south  of  the  town  of 
Bern,  where  it  declines  more  to  the  east,  terminating  at  Mont  Nap^ 
which  stands  on  the  north-western  bordier  of  the  mountain  region. 
This  swell  rises  about  1000  feet  above  its  base,  which  may  be  1500  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  It  contains  a  few  summits :  one  of  the  highest  of 
them  is  Mont  Biitschel,  south  of  the  town  of  Bern,  which  rises  to 
8450  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  On  the  spacious  and  level  summit  and 
the  gentle  declivities  of  this  swell,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields 
succeed  one  another,  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  baa  generally  an  undulating  surface,  the 
eminence  rarely  rising  into  hilla,  and  most  of  the  slopes  being  gentle. 
There  occur  also  some  level  tracts,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  low 
country  between  the  lakes  of  NeufchAtel,  Morat,  and  Bienne,  which, 
when  the  rains  have  been  very  abundant,  is  overflowed.  Within  this 
portion  of  the  plain  only  a  few  isolated  summits  occur,  which  rise 
from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  their  base.  The  highest  of  them  is  the 
Biintiger,  north-east  of  Bern,  which  rises  to  3438  feet  The  soil  is  of 
moderate  fertility ;  it  is  mostly  under  the  plough,  and  produces  all 
kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax.  Yineysids  are  not  extensive^ 
and  the  wine  is  not  good ;  but  other  fruits,  especially  apples^  pears, 
plums,  walnuts,  and  cherries,  are  very  abundant :  from  the  cherries 
kirschwaaser  is  made.  At  the  north-eastern  extromity  of  this  countiy 
is  the  Lindenberg,  a  moderate  swell,  about  500  feet  above  its  base, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  horixontal  line  in  which'  its  crest  runs  for 
20  mUes,  between  JEloth  and  Lenaburg.  Not  an  eminenoe  is  observed 
on  it 

The  principal  river  of  this  plain  is  the  Aar,  which  receives  the 
Saane,  TMele  or  Ziel,  Kmmen,  and  Beuss.  Kone  of  these  affluents  of 
the  Aar  is  navigable,  except  the  Thiele,  which  is  navigated  by  river- 
beiges  and  ateam-boata  to  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neufch&teL  The 
largest  lakes  are  those  of  Geneva  [Lsic^n],  Neufch&tel  rNKurcHltEL], 
Morat  [FaxTBUBO,  vol  ii.  coL  1095],  and  Bienne  [Be&v,  vol  L 
ooL  1050].  These  lakes  abound  in  fish.  In  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  plain  aro  several  smaller  lakes.  The  laigest  of  them  is 
that  of  Sempaoh,  north-west  of  Luxem,  which  is  about  5  miles  long, 
but  in  no  part  more  than  a  mils  wide.  It  is  1695  feet  above  the  sea- 
Lsvel,  and  256  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Luaem,  which  shows  that  the 
country  has  a  considerable  rise  between  the  two  lakes. 

IV.  The  Begion  of  the  Jura  Mountains  occupies  the  west  part  of 
Switaerland,  lying  between  the  plain  and  France.  Thia  elevated  region 
occupies  about  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  about  30  miles. 
It  extends  from  the  Rhdne,  where  that  river  runs  underground  (Perte- 
du-Rh6ne),  in  a  north-east  direction,  to  the  banks  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  About  balf  of  this  region  lies  within  France.  In  Switaerland 
it  extends  over  the  western  districts  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  the  whole 
area  of  that  of  Neufch&tel,  the  north-weatem  districts  of  Bern,  the 
greater  parts  of  Solothurn  and  Basel,  and  a  portion  of  Aargau.  It 
rises  from  the  Plain  of  Switaerland  with  a  steep  sscent  to  an  cdevation 
of  8000  feet,  and  at  this  elevation  it  is  traversed  in  its  length  by  many 
low  chaios,  which  divide  the  whole  surface  of  the  region  into  numerous 
longitudinal  valleys.  Many  of  these  valleys  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  depressions,  while  others  are  entirely  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  the  water  which  collects  in  them  escapes  by  natural  tunnels.  On 
the  low  and  narrow  ridges  which  divide  these  valleys  a  few  aummifas 
rise  from  600  to  2000  feet  above  their  base.  The  highest  summits  of 
the  Jura  Mountains  aro  in  France.  Within  Switaerland  are  Mont 
Dole  (5515  feet)  and  Mont  Tendre  (5522  feet),  which  lie  west  and 
north-west  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  Mont  Cbasseron  (5223  feet), 
west  of  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tel,  and  Mont  Chasseral  (5211  feet), 
north-west  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  Mont  Terrible,  which  stands  dose 
to  the  great  bend  of  the  Doubs  and  on  the  north-west  edge  of  the 
Jura  Mountains,  attains  only  2558  feet  above  the  sea-levaL  But  in  the 
southern  and  central  part  of  this  region  aro  several  other  aummits 
which  rise  between  4000  and  5000  feet 

South  of  the  Lake  of  NeufchAtel  the  Jura  Mountains  do  not  rise 
abruptly  from  the  plain,  but  a  lower  range,  a  kind  of  terraoe  of  small 
width,  Ues  between  them,  which  is  called  La>C6ta,  and  in  its  aouthem 
parts  is  covered  with  vineyards^  between  Geneva  and  Moigea.  Farther 
north  are  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  for  the  use  of  silk-worma. 
There  are  also  numerous  orohaivls,  and  in  some  parts  the  slopes  are 
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wooddd.  In  the  mountain  region  iteelf  there  are  two  large  and 
several  smaller  yalleys.  The  two  larger  valleys  are  those  of  Joux  and 
of  Valorbe,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  one  valley  80  miles  long 
and  about  2  miles  wide.  This  valley  is  divided  into  two  valleys  by 
the  summit  called  Dent-de-Vaulion,  which  rises  to  4831  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  valley  of  Joux,  or  that  south  of  this  summit,  is 
8875  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  Orbe, 
which  in  approaching  the  Dent-de-Yaulion  enters  the  Lake  of  Joux, 
which  is  5  miles  long  and  more  than  a  mile  wide.  After  leaving  this 
lake  the  river  forms  a  small  lake,  that  of  Brenet,  on  flowing  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  into  an  opening  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent-de- 
Yaulion,  from  which  it  issues  as  a  considerable  stream  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain.  Here  begins  the  Yalorbe,  which  extends  to  the 
town  of  Orbe,  where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  flows  through  the  plain  to  its  mouth,  which  is  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  NeufchAtel.  In  the  valley  of  Joux,  which 
is  more  than  700  feet  higher  than  Yalorbe,  only  barley  and  oats  are 
grown,  and  there  are  no  trees,  except  a  forest  of  fir-trees,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  valley,  which  belongs  to  France.  The  greater 
part  of  the  valley  is  used  as  pasture  and  meadow  ground.  The 
Yalorbe  contains  fine  forest-trees,  and  is  generally  well  cultivated, 
except  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  moimtains^  which  produce 
grass.    All  kinds  of  fruit-trees  abound. 

That  portion  of  the  region  of  the  Jura  which  extends  from  the 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchfttel  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Bienne,  consists  of  numerous  valleys  divided  from  one 
another  by  low  ridges.  The  waters  from  several  of  them  have  appa- 
rently no  outlet.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lower  portion  of  the  eastern  slope,  where  there  are  exten- 
sive vineyards  and  orchards.  Mulberry-trees  are  grown  to  feed  silk- 
worms. Here  also,  and  in  the  valleys  which  open  towards  the  lakes, 
every  kind  of  grain  is  grown,  and  agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  petf  ection.  Bat  the  mountain  region  itself,  with  its  valleys  and  ridges, 
is  m  its  natural  state  only  covered  with  grass,  and  though  the  soil  is 
dry,  the  pastures  are  rich  and  maintain  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  are  noted  for  their  great  manufacturing 
industry.  [NedfchItel  ;  Bbrn.]  In  spite  of  many  disadvantages, 
among  which  is  the  long  winter  that  lasts  seven  months,  these  districts 
are  among  the  most  populous  in  Europe,  though  every  article  of  food 
is  very  dear,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transportiog  it  from  the  lower 
country.  Within  the  mountain  region  nothing  is  cultivated  except 
some  barlev  and  oats. 

North  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  the  steep  declivity  of  the  region  of  the 
Jura  Mountains  continues  along  the  bankK  of  the  river  Art,  and  in 
the  whole  of  its  long  extent  from  the  Lake  of  Bienne  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Aar  with  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  it  is  only  once 
interrupted  by  a  valley.  Though  less  elevated  than  farther  to  the 
south,  it  rises  more  than  1000  feet  above  its  base,  and  has  some  sum- 
mits, of  which  the  Weissenstein,  north-west  of  Solothum  (4616  feet), 
is  perhaps  the  highest.  As  far  as  this  summit  the  valleys  extend 
longitudinally  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  system,  and  resemble  in 
some  degree  those  of  the  central  district,  but  they  are  partly  covered 
with  wood.  North  of  the  Weissenstein  however  the  slope  of  the 
country  is  to  the  north,  and  the  numerous  valleys  with  which  it  is 
furrowed  are  transverse  valleys.  These  valleys  sink  much  lower,  and 
the  ridges  which  separate  them  from  one  another  are  wider  and  have 
more  the  form  of  ranges  than  in  the  central  districts  They  have  the 
advantage  of  a  more  fruitful  soil,  and  a  much  more  moderate  climate. 
A  large  portion  of  this  country  is  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  for  dairies ;  the  lower  declivities  and  the  level  ground  in 
the  valleys  and  depressions  prodcrce  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  orchards 
also  are  very  extensive.  The  valleys  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility.    Many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  wood. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Switzerland  presents  greiit  differences^ 
which  are  the  effect  of  the  greater  or  less  elevation  above  the  sea-leveL 
9ome  regions  of  considerable  extent,  as  about  Monte  Rosa  and  the 
Finsteraarhom,  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  some 
of  the  inhabited  valleys  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Switzerland  is  useless  to  man  by  ita  too  great 
elevation  and  the  rigour  of  its  climate. 

The  climate  of  the  lower  districts  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
most  countries  of  Grermany,  and  the  valleys  south  of  the  Alps  approach 
very  near  in  climate  to  that  of  Lombardy.  The  following  table  shows 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  four  seasons  at  Geneva,  Zurich,  Bern, 
and  the  Hospice  of  St^  Qothard,  as  compared  to  that  of  Milan :— 


Geneva. 

ZGrich. 

Bern. 

St.  Oothard. 

Milan. 

Winter      •    • 
Spring'  .        , 
Summer    •    • 
Autumn 

88-S5' 
50-17 
86-10 
49-87 

30-34" 
47-25 
8415 
4905 

29-37'* 
45-88 
58-78 
48-44 

17-94' 
27*48 
45-71 
82-20 

8603' 
84-88 
73-10 
56-84 

Mean  Annual  ) 
Temperature  ) 

49-50' 

47-95' 

4512* 

30-10^ 

56-18' 

the  year  50*50*.  Hence  it  appears  that  all  these  places,  except  Milan, 
have  a  lower  annual  temperature  than  London,  and  for  Bern  this 
difference  amounts  to  more  than  five  degrees.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  Hospice  on  the  St.  Gothard  Is  lower  than  that  of 
the  North  Gape  in  Norway  by  nearly  two  degrees,  but  the  summer  is 
nearly  four  degrees  warmer :  the  other  seasons  are  colder  by  some 
degrees  than  at  the  North  Cape. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  on  the  southern  declivitv,  where 
it  annually  amounts  to  57*83  inches,  whilst  on  the  western  side  it  is 
only  47*17  inches,  and  on  the  northern  not  more  than  86'18  inches. 
In  some  parts  a  great  qiuintity  of  snow  falls,  especially  on  the  Jura 
Mountnins,  where  in  parts  it  accumulates  to  a  depth  of  30  feet. 

Diviiiona. — The  Swiss  confederation  consists  of  22  cantons,  which, 
with  the  area,  population,  and  representatives  of  each  in  the  National 
Council,  are  as  follows  : — 


Cantons. 

Area  In 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in 
1850. 

Representatives. 

1 

Aargna 

501 

199,852 

10 

Appensell          •    • 

152 

54,898 

Bawl     . 

184 

77,588 

Bern         •        •     . 

2,556 

458,801 

28 

Frcyburg       •        . 

508 

99,891 

St.  Gidi     .        .    , 

758 

169,625 

Geneva          •        , 

91 

64,146 

Glarus       .        •     . 

279 

80,213 

Grisons          .        , 

2,962 

89,805 

Lnzem      .         .     . 

586 

132,843 

Mcnfch&tel    . 

250 

70,753 

Sehaffhftusen    •    . 

115 

85,800 

Schwyi          .         . 

838 

44,168 

Solcure     •        •    . 

254 

69.674 

Tburgaa        •        • 

2G8 

88,008 

Ticino      .        .    . 

1,083 

117,759 

Unterwalden         • 

282 

25,188 

Uri        , 

420 

14,505 

Talait       •        •    • 

1,658 

81,559 

Vaod     . 

1,180 

109,575 

10 

Zag .        •        •    • 

85 

17,461 

2arieli  t        • 

684 

250,698 

18 

Totel         .    . 

15,179 

2,892,740 

120 

The  tteaa  temperature  of  London  for  thd  winter  Is  86*22*,  for  the 
■Euing  48*84%  for  the  sutamer  61*74%  for  the  autumn  50*2^ ;  and  for 


About  three-fourths  of  the  Swisa  spnak  disleots  of  the  German, 
which  is  the  language  used  by  the  authorities.  French  is  the  written 
as  well  as  the  spoken  language  of  the  educated  classes  of  Geneva, 
Yaud,  and  Neufch&tel,  and  a  part  of  Bern,  Freybui^,  and  the  Valais. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  canton  Ticino,  and  of  some  valleys  of  the 
Grisons,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  speak  a  dialect  of  Italian ; 
and  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  Grisons  spe^  the  Romauntch 
and  LadiUi  which  are  peculiar  dialects,  apparently  of  old  Italian 
origin. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  majority  of  the  population  belong  to 
the  Calvinist  or  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith.  There  is  however  no 
obligatory  uniformity, among  the  Swiss  congregations:  there  is  no 
Swiss  church,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word :  in  each  of  the 
Reformed  cantons  the  ecclesiastical  a£fairs  are  regulated  by  a  synod. 
There  are  Roman  Catholics  in  all  the  cantons,  but  these  and 
all  Dissenters  or  'separatists'  from  Calvinism  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  worahip.  But  the  religious  houses  of  the 
Catholics  have  been  suppressed  since  the  revolution  of  1847.  The 
more  exclusively  Protestant  cantooa  are  Aaigau.  Appenzell,  Bern, 
Basel,  Geneva,  Glarus,  Graubiindten,  Neufch&tel,  Suhaffhausen, 
Thurgau,  Yaud,  and  Ziirich.  But  in  Geneva  the  Catholics  are  fast 
approaching  to  an  equality  in  numbera  with  the  Protestants,  having 
increased  since  1837  from  17,000  to  29,764,  while  the  latter  had 
decreased  from  41,666  to  84,212  in  1850.  The  Catholics  have 
increased  also  in  Zurich,  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  Yaud^  Neufch&tel,  and 
Grisons.  But  Protestants  have  spread  into  the  once  ezclosively 
Catholic  cantons  of  Luzem,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  the 
Yalais,  and  Ticino,  and  the  ratio  of  Catholics  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Switzerland  remains  nearly  unaltered,  being  40'6  per  centb, 
while  the  Protestants  make  59*4  per  cent.  The  number  of  Jews 
in  Switzerland  Is  not  stated.  The  number  of  foreignen  resident 
in  Switzerland  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  number  of  Swiss 
resident  in  foreign  countries.  The  sexes  approach  very  nearly  to 
equality  on  the  whole  population,  the  ratio  being  102  females  to 
100  males. 

NcAural  Productiont. — ^These  are  wheat,  buckwheat,  maize^  barley, 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp ;  fruits  including  grapes^  p®c^r% 
apples,  cherries,  and  plums;  peas,  beans,  and  other  common  vege> 
tables ;  chestnuts,  walnuts,  filberts,  &o.  The  localities  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  The 
mulberzT  is  grown  in  the  Italian  cantons  for  feeding  silkworms.  Two- 
thirds  of  Switzerland  do  not  produce  com  enough  for  the  consumption : 
this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  central  and  eastern  cantons  whioh 
lie  in  the  highlands  of  the  Alps.  The  oantona  whioh  produoa  most 
com  are  Solenre,  Bern,  Fireybui^  Aaigau,  Schaffhausen,  Luaem,  and 
Yaud*    TheM  is  nearly  ft  xnilUon  of  head  of  horned-cattle  in  sommer, 
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one-fourth  of  which  oonnBU  of  miloh  oows ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
dairy  ie  reckoned  annually  between  one  and  two  millions  sterling. 
The  finest  races  of  horned-cattle  are  those  of  the  Emmenthal  and 
Simmenthal,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  of  Ghny^ree  In  Freyburg,  of 
Bchwys,  of  Zug,  of  the  Frickthal  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  and  of 
AppenzelL  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  inferior  breed,  and  the  wool  is 
short  and  coarse.  Qoats  are  Tciy  numerous  in  the  highlands ;  pigs 
are  plentiful  and  fine. 

Barschwasser  is  distilled  from  cherries,  and  is  commonly  used 
all  over  Switzerland.  Walnut'oil  is  the  common  substitute  for  olive-oil 
north  of  the  Alps. 

The  highlands  of  Switzerland  abound  with  timber-trees,  especially 
firs  of  various  kinds,  maple,  beech,  larch,  birch,  and  oak-trees.  There 
are  certain  forests  on  the  declivities  of  the  high  Alps  which  protect 
the  valleys  beneath  from  the  avalanches,  and  are  therefore  carefully 
preserved;  but  the  rest^  which  for  the  most  part  are  communal 
property,  are  subject  to  great  waste,  through  injudicious  cutting,  the 
innMds  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  goats,  and  the  ravages  of  storms. 
Host  of  the  cottages  and  farm-houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  the 
same  material  is  used  for  fuel,  the  annual  consumption  of  which  is 
enormous  :  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is  also  exported  to  France  and 
other  countries.  Coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  cantons  of  Freybuiig, 
Yaud,  Basel,  and  Thuigau,  but  the  coal  is  mostly  of  inferior  quality. 
Turf  is  used  in  Aargau  and  other  cantona 

The  Alps  and  other  Swiss  mountains  contain  a  rich  and  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland.  A  large  proportion  of  land  in  the  valleys  and 
plains  is  kept  as  grass-fields,  and  mowed  for  winter  fodder,  an  essential 
and  rather  dear  article  in  a  country  so  largely  stocked  with  cattle. 
In  the  two  cantons  of  Yaud  and  Keufchfttel  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
obtains  the  preference  over  the  other  branches  of  agriculture.  In 
the  mountain  cantons  the  old  grass-lands  are  never  broken  upw 

Iron  is  found  in  the  Jura ;  and  there  are  furnaces  and  iron-works 
in  the  cantons  of  Yaud,  Bern,  Soleure,  Basel,  and  Aaigau,  and  like- 
wise in  the  Orisons.  In  the  Orisons  there  are  mines  of  lead,  zinc, 
and  galena.  Salt-springs  abound  in  Switzerland,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally neglected,  except  those  of  Bex  in  the  canton  of  Yaud.  Switzer- 
land  imports  much  salt  from  Oermany  and  other  countries.  There 
are  mineral  springs  at  Baden  and  Schmznach  in  the  Aaigau,  at  St- 
Horiz,  in  the  Orisons,  and  at  several  other  places. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Switzerhmd  abound  with  fish,  espedally 
trout  of  various  kinda  In  the  hkea  of  Oeneva  and  Constanz  there 
are  trout  that  weigh  from  80  to  60  lbs.  The  salmon  is  found  in  the 
Rhine,  the  Aar,  and  the  Lake  of  Ziiridi;  tench,  carp,  perch,  eels,  and 
crabs  are  found  in  most  Swiss  waters. 

^  The  game  consists  chiefly  of  chamois,  hares,  marmots,  and  Pftrt- 
ridgea  Bears  and  wolves  are  hunted  in  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  Sirds 
of  prey  of  laige  dimensions  are  common  in  the  mountains. 

Trade  and  Manufaeturet, — Switzerland  has  been,  at  least  in  part,  a 
manufacturing  country  for  centuries.  In  the  canton  of  Zurich  the 
manufacture  of  silks,  florentines,  gros-de-Naples,  taffetas,  seizes,  levan- 
tines,  silk-handkerchiefs,  and  ribbons^  give  employment  to  several 
tiiousand  handa  The  cotton-manufactures  and  cotton-printing  estab- 
Ushments  of  Zurich  are  also  of  great  importance,  and  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  the  population.  Zurich  and  Winterthur  and 
the  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  are  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  cantons  of  Stw-OaU  and  Appen" 
zell  constitute  another  importsjit  manufacturing  district,  especially  of 
cotton  gooda  Appenzell  manufactures  some  very  fine  plain  and 
embroidered  muslina  Si-Oall  also  manufactures  muslins  and  prints 
in  considerable  quantities,  leather,  linen,  glass,  and  goldsmith-waro. 

The  city  of  Basel,  besides  being  a  great  centra  of  foreign  and 
domestic  trade,  manufactures  laigely  silk-ribands,  silk-thread,  taffetas, 
and  satina  I'he  export  of  ribands  from  Basel  to  the  United  States, 
Oermany,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  is  very  lai^  The 
other  branches  of  manufacturo  at  Basel  an  leather,  paper,  and  tobacco. 
Oeneva  manufactures  vast  numbers  of  watches,  also  jewelleiy,  and 
musical-box ea  The  watches  and  musical-boxes  aro  sold  all  over 
Europe,  the  Levant,  America,  and  the  north  of  Africa;  the  Jewelleiy 
is  sold  mostly  in  Italy.  The  other  branches  of  manufacturo  at 
Oeneva  are  cabinet-work,  saddlezy,  lithography  and  engravings  cutlery, 
fSre-arma,  enamels,  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  the  canton  of  Keufbh4tel  comprise  the  print- 
ing of  cottons  and  watch-making  for  the  export  trada  The  districts 
of  Lode  and  La-Chaux-de-Fond,  among  the  highlands  of  the  Jura 
aro  the  great  centres  of  the  watch-making  trada  The  watches  aro 
exported  to  the  same  countries  as  those  made  at  Oeneva.  The  canton 
of  Thurgau  has  a  considerable  manu£Acturo  of  cotton  gooda  several 
cotton-printing  establishments,  and  some  linen  factoriea  The  small 
canton  of  Olarus  manufactnres  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton- 
goods,  prints,  and  muslina  Aargau  manufactures  cotton-cloth  of  all 
descriptions,  white  and  coloured  handkerchiefi^  prints,  stockings,  and 
other  hosiery,  also  silks,  and  ribands,  and  silks  mixed  with  wool  and 
cottons,  Ifnena  and  cutlery. 

The  rest  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  cannot  be  considered  as 
manufacturing  countries,  although  most  of  them  have  some  manu- 
factures, but  only  to  supply  their  own  vranta  Special  manufacturea 
aro  noticed  in  the  articles  on  the  several  CMitons.    The  trade  of 


Switzerland  with  foreign  countries  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  trade  and  free  transit  It  is  greatly  facilitated  since  the 
invention  of  railroada  These  means  of  rapid  transit  coimect  Basel 
with  all  the  chief  towns  of  France  and  Oermany.  A  good  deal  of 
Swiss  produce  is  exported  from  Oenoa 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  aro  as  yet  but  few  railroads 
completed ;  but  several  lines  aro  projected,  among  which  is  a  great 
trunk  line  from  Basel  to  Oeneva,  through  Bern.  This  line  curves 
round  the  north  shoro  of  the  Lake  of  Oeneva,  from  Oeneva  to 
Merges,  whence  a  branch,  now  completed,  continues  along  the  lake 
eastward  to  Lausanna  The  main  line  runs  north-by-east  from  Merges 
to  Yverdun  (this  section  is  completed),  thence  east-north-east  along 
the  east  shores  of  tiie  lakes  of  Neufcb&tel  and  Morat  to  Bern ;  from 
Bern  north-east  down  the  lower. part  of  the  Emmenthal  and  across 
the  Aar  below  Soleuro  to  Olten ;  and  from  Olten  north-west  to  BaseL 
From  Olten  a  line  was  authorised  in  1852,  running  south-south-east 
through  Zoffmgen  to  Luzem  on  the  lake  of  that  name^  which  is  to 
be  navigated  by  swift  steamen ;  and  from  the  Uri  end  of  the  lake  a 
railroad  is  projected  to  run  up  the  valley  of  the  Beuss  nearly  to  the 
foot  of  the  St-Oothard.  From  Olten  a  line  has  been  projected  by 
the  Aar  and  the  Limmat  to  Zurich,  and  thence  to  Konchach  on  the 
Lake  of  Constanz,  whence  steamen  will  communicate  with  the  ter- 
mini of  the  Wurtemberg  and  Bavarian  railroads  at  Fiiedrichshafen 
and  Lindau  respectively  on  the  east  shoro  of  this  lake.  A  part  of 
the  line  between  Zurich  and  Baden  in  Aargau  is  already  open.  In 
connection  with  the  Merges  and  Tverdun  section  steamen  ply  on  the 
lakes  of  Neufch&tel  and  Bienna  The  Fronch  and  Sardinian  govern- 
ments  have  each  contemplated  making  railroads  to  terminate  at 
Oeneva. 

Armjf. — The  federal  army  consists  of  the  Bundesausiug,  a  regular 
force  which  comprises  men  from  20  to  84  yean  of  age ;  the  reserve^ 
which  includes  all  those  that  have  served  the  full  time  in  the  Bun- 
desauszug  up  to  their  40tii  year;  and  the  Landwehr,  composed  of  all 
men  able  to  bear  arms,  who  aro  not  enrolled  in  either  of  the  preceding; 
In  1861  the  federal  army  numbered  108,000  men— 72,000  regulan 
and  86,000  reserva  In  addition  to  this  thero  aro  also  corps  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineera  Foreign  enlistment  is  generally 
prohibited,  but  me  Swiss  still  volunteer  to  serve  in  foreign  armiea 
Formerly  they  had  about  15,000  men  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of 
France,  about  half  that  number  in  the  service  of  Holland,  besides 
several  regiments  in  Spain,  in  Piedmont,  and  at  Naplea  Those 
cantons  from  which  the  respective  regiments  were  drown  received 
an  annual  subsidy  from  the  state  for  whose  service  they  wero 
recruited.  Thero  is  now  (August  1855)  a  Swiss  legion  in  the  British 
servica 

The  estimated  rovenus  for  1855  is  stated  at  16,065,000  francs ;  and 
the  expendituro  at  15,475,000  franca 

Education  and  Inttrueiicn. — Elementary  instruction  is  generally 
diffused.  Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  gynmasia  and  grammar 
schools,  which  exist  in  most  of  the  to  wna  Private  schools  aro  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  nther  famous  for  combining  industrial 
training  with  scientific  instruction.  For  higher  education  Switzeriand 
has  the  Universities  of  B41e  and  Zurich,  and  the  Academies  of  Bern, 
Oeneva,  and  Lausanne,  in  which  degrees  in  law,  divinity,  and  arts 
aro  granted.  Thero  aro  public  libraries  at  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel, 
Soleure,  Luzern,  St.-Oall,  Aarou,  lAusanue,  and  Oeneva  Above  thirty 
newspapen  and  roviews^  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  aro  published 
in  Switzerland. 

Savings  banks  and  insurance  societies  aro  protty  nnmerous  in 
Switzerland.  Hospitals  for  the  infirm  poor  exist  in  every  town,  and 
some  of  them  aro  richly  endowed.  The  indigent  rooeive  assist- 
ance from  the  funds  of  the  commune  to  which  they  belong.  It  is 
theroforo  of  great  importance  for  every  man  to  be  inscribed  aa  freeman 
of  a  communa  Thero  are  also  numerous  local  charities  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  poor;  but  thero  is  a  class  of  poor  outcasts  called 
'heimathlosen,  or  people  without  a  domicile,  who  aro  rejected  by  all 
the  cantona  They  aro  people  descended  from  individuals  who  lost 
their  civil  rights  in  their  respective  cantons,  or  from  foreignen  settled 
in  Switzerland  who  did  not  purchase  their  citizenship.  A  few  yean 
ago  several  cantons  offered  to  come  to  an  arrangement  for  distri- 
buting these  individuals  among  the  cantons,  and  restoring  them  to 
society ;  but  at  the  census  of  1850  they  still  numberod  2198,  as  stated 
abova 

Hiatory  of  Switserland.-^'ThB  greater  part  of  modem  Switzerland 
was  known  in  Roman  times  by  the  name  of  the  Country  of  the 
Helvetii,  a  warlike  and  powraful  Celtic  people,  who,  after  emigreting 
fit>m  their  country  westward,  wero  defeated  with  great  slaughter  near 
Bibracte,  the  modem  Autun,  by  Julius  Csssar.  (Cesar,  'fieU.  OalL,'  i) 
The  eastern  part  of  Switzerland,  or  the  present  Orisons  country,  was 
called  Rhntia  by  the  Romans^  and  was  inhabited  by  a  diffbront  race  of 
men,  who  aro  sidd  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Etruscans. 

After  the  conquest  of  Oanl,  the  Romans  sent  colonies  into  the 
country  of  the  Helvetians;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  insurrection 
(if  it  can  be  so  called)  in  ▲.D.  69,  when  they  wero  merdlesaly  treated 
by  Cedna,  the  lieutenant  of  Vitellius,  as  related  by  Tacitus  ('  Hist,' 
L  57,  58,  59),  Uie  Helvetians  remained  subject  to  Rome  till  the  down- 
fal  of  the  empire.  During  this  long  period  the  Roman  language,  and 
Roman  habits  and  nanneni  became  prevalent  throughout  HelveUsi 
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though  it  is  supposed  that  the  more  central  yalleys  and  alpine  reoesses 
may  have  retained  a  sort  of  rude  independenoe. 

At  tiie  breaking  up  of  the  Western  empire,  the  Burgondians,  a 
tribe  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  the  first  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement  in  Western  Switzerland,  between  the  Jura,  the  Leman  Lake, 
and  the  river  Aar ;  and  Qebena,  or  Geneva,  became  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  their  kings.  Meantime  the  Alemanni,  a  wilder  and  more  barba- 
rous race  than  the  Burgundians,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  aa 
far  as  Eastern  Helvetia.  These  were  defeated  by  Clovis  at  Tolbiacum, 
near  Cologne  (a.d.  496),  and  the  Franks  became  masters  of  the 
country  of  the  Alemanni,  including  a  great  part  of  Helvetia.  The 
mountaiDous  district  of  Rhsetia  was  seized  upon  by  the  Qoths  from 
Italy,  under  King  Theodoria  The  old  natives  of  Helvetia  themselves 
became  by  turns  subjects  or  serfs  of  these  yarious  masters.  Being  no 
longer  a  nation,  their  very  name  became  obliterated,  and  they  were 
included  in  the  general  appellation  of  Romans,  by  which  the  northern 
conquerors  designated  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  once  subject  to 
Rome.  About  ▲.D.  534,  the  Franks,  haying  overpowered  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bui^gundians,  became  masters  of  all  Helvetia,  and  soon  after,  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  they  occupied  Rhsetia 
also.  The  Burgundians  however,  on  submitting  to  the  Franks,  made 
oonditions  for  themselves,  by  which  they  remained  as  a  distinct  nation, 
retaining  their  laws,  usages,  and  privileges.  The  king  of  the  Franks 
assumed  the  additional  title  of  King  of  Burgundy.  Seyeral  governors, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  or  President,  were  appomted  by  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  of  the  Franks  to  govern  the  yarious  divisions  of  Helvetia. 
That  part  of  the  coimtry  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
was  called  Tranajurane  Burgundy,  the  countiy  between  the  Air  and 
the  Rhine  was  called  Alemannia,  and  Rhsetia  formed  another  distinct 
division.  When  the  Prankish  empire  became  divided  into  several 
kingdoms,  Transiurane  Burgundy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Orl^ns,  while  the  rest  of  Helvetia  was  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia  or  of  Metz. 

The  Burgundian  part  of  Helvetia  became  conyerted  to  Christianity 
soon  after  Uie  establishment  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.  The  Alemanni  of  Eastern  Helvetia  remained 
much  longer  in  the  rude  heathenism  of  their  Teutonic  ancestors. 
To^rards  Uie  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  the  Irish  monk  Colum- 
banus,  and  his  disciples,  preached  the  Qospel  to  the  Alemanni  of 
Helvetia,  and  as  they  znade  progess  among  them  they  broke  the 
images  of  their  god  Wodan,  and  built  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  ohurches 
and  abbeys  of  St-Qall,  Disentis,  Seckingen,  Qlarua  or  St.-Hilarius, 
SI  Leodegav  of  Luzem,  and  the  Miinster  of  Ziirich.  The  monks 
taught  also  the  rude  natives  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  sow  com,  to  plant 
the  vine,  and  other  useful  arts. 

Under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal  system  was  estab- 
lished in  Helyetia.  The  counts  or  governors  however  soon  made  them- 
selves hereditary ;  they  became  suzerains  of  their  respective  districts,  of 
which  they  were  before  only  magistrates ;  they  took  possession  of  the 
crown  lands,  and  received  Uie  fees  of  the  crown  tenants,  who  became 
vassals  of  the  local  lord.  The  abbeys  and  monasteries  likewise  had 
their  own  yassals,  many  of  whom,  being  originally  small  proprietors 
of  allodial  property,  preferred  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  church. 

When  the  Prankish  empire  became  divided  among  the  suooessors  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  840,  German  or  Eastern  Helvetia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  continued  afterwards  attached  to  the 
duchy  of  Suabia.  Burgundian  Helvetia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lotharins, 
who  had  the  title  of  emperor  and  king  of  Italy. 

The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  Switzerland  may  be  oonyeniently 
given  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  table : — 

889.  Rudolf,  count  of  Transjurane  Burgundy,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  bishops  and  lay  lords  of  his  government,  assembled  at  St-Maurice^ 
in  the  Valais,  King  of  Upper  Burgundy.  This  new  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy lasted  till  1016,  when  Rudolf  lit,  having  no  male  issue,  made 
over  liii  kingdom  to  Uie  emperor  Henry  IL 

1097.  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  great  Suabian  lord,  is  made  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  '  kastvogt,'  or  warden,  of  the  town  and  district  of 
Zurich,  and  afterwards  his  son  Conrad  of  Zahringen  is  made  landgraf 
of  Burgundy. 

1152.  Frederick  of  Hohenstauffen  appoints  Berthold  IV.  of  Zahrin- 
gen imperiid  warden  of  the  bishoprics  of  Lausanne,  Geneya^  and  Sion. 

1178.  Berthold  IV.  of  Zahringen  builds  Freybuig. 

1191.  Berthold  V.  indoses  the  town  of  Bern. 

1218.  Frederick  II.  gives  imperial  charters  to  the  towns  of  Bern, 
Soleure,  Basel,  and  Sch^hausen.  ^ 

1264.  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  by  various  inheritanoesy  becomes  one  of 
the  most  powerful  lords  in  Helvetia. 

1273.  Rudolf  is  elected  emperor.  He  fayours  the  independence  of 
the  towns. 

1291.  Death  of  Rudolf.  His  son  Albert,  desiring  to  annex  the  free 
towns  and  their  territories  to  his  patrimonial  estates,  attacks  Bern  and 
Zurich,  but  is  repulsed. 

1300.  The  three  forest  cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden, 
which  had  been  for  ages  free  communiUes  under  the  protection  of  the 
empire,  refuse  to  acknowledge  Albert  as  their  duke. 

1307.  Werner  Staufbcher  of  Schwys,  Walter  Furst  of  Uri,  and 


Arnold  yon  Melchthal  in  Unterwalden,  conspire  to  free  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Geailer.    William  Tell  kills  Qessler. 

1808.  The  insurrection  of  the  Waldstatter,  or  Forest  Cantons. 
Albert's  officers  are  driven  away,  and  their  casUes  rased.  Albert^ 
whilst  preparing  to  march  against  the  Waldstatter,  is  muzdered  by  his 
nephew,  John  of  Habsbuiig, 

1815.  Leopold,  son  of  iUbert^  defeated  at  Moigarten  by  the  people 
of  the  Waldstatter,  who  begin  to  be  called  by  Uie  general  name  of 
the  Schwyzers.  Federal  pact  of  Brunnen,  among  the  tbne 
Waldstatter. 

1382.  Luzem  joins  the  confederation  of  the  Waldst&tter  as  the 
fourth  canton. 

1351.  Ziirich  and  Glarus  join  the  oonfederaUon,  and  the  Zuriohers 
defeat  Duke  Albert  of  Austria. 

1352.  Zug  and  Bern  join  the  confederation  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  cantons.    A  federal  Diet  is  appointed. 

1886.  Leopold  IL  of  Austria  marches  an  army  against  Luzem,  and 
is  defeated  and  killed  at  Sempach,  on  the  9th  of  July. 

1888.  The  Austrians  invade  Glarus,  and  are  defeated  at  Kafels. 

1389.  Trace  of  twenty  yean  between  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 

1415.  The  Swiss  cantons  inyade  the  Aargau,  which  they  divide 
among  themselves.    Origin  of  the  subject  bailiwicks. 

1418-22.  The  people  of  the  Waldstatter  invade  the  Val  Levantma 
and  other  yalleys  south  of  the  Alps,  whidi  they  constitute  subject 
bailiwicks. 

1422.  The  Yalais  becomes  an  independent  state  allied  to  the  Swiss 
cantons. 

1424.  The  Graubund  ('Gray  league')  formed  at  Trons  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  of  Rhsetio. 

1486.  Death  of  the  last  count  of  Toggenburg.  Civil  war  between 
Ziirich  and  the  other  cantons. 

1444.  Siege  of  Zurich  by  the  ccnfederatesi  A  large  foroe  of  merce- 
naries under  the  Dauphin  attack  Basel  Battle  of  St-Jacob.  The 
Dauphin  makes  peace  with  the  Swiss. 

1446.  Peace  between  Ziirich  and  the  other  oantona 

1452.  A  fresh  war  between  Austria  and  the  cantons.  Austria  loses 
Rapperschwyl,  Freyburg,  and  Thuigau.  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria 
mortgages  to  Zurich  the  town  of  Winterthur,  his  last  remaining 
possession  in  Helvetia. 

1457.  Miihlhausen,  an  imperial  town  of  Alsace,  forms  an  alliance 
with  the  Swiss. 

1475.  War  between  the  Swiss  cantons  and  Charles  the  Bold. 

1476.  (March).  Defeat  of  the  Burgundians  at  Granson.  (June). 
BatUe  of  Morat ;  total  defeat  of  Charles. 

1478.  BatUe  of  Giomico,  in  which  the  Swiss  defeat  the  troops  of 
Milan. 

1481.  ConyenUon  of  Stans.  Soleure  and  Freyburg  admitted  as 
cantons. 

1495.  The  Swiss  refuse  to  furnish  the  emperor  Mn'rimJUat^  i.  ^th 
a  contingent  of  troops  for  his  war  against  FrancOi 

1499.  War  between  Maximilian  and  the  Swiss.  The  Imperial  troops 
being  seyeral  times  defeated,  Maximilian  makes  peace.  This  was  the 
lost  war  which  the  Swiss  had  to  sustain  for  Uieir  independence. 

1501.  Basel  and  Schaffhauaen  are  received  into  the  confederation. 

1513.  Appenzell  is  also  admitted,  and  completes  the  number  of 
thirteen  cantons  composing  the  Helvetic  or  Swiss  confederation,  which 
existed  till  the  French  revolutionary  invasion  of  1798.  The  'socii,' 
or  states  associated  to  the  confederation  with  yote  in  the  diet^  were 
the  abbot  of  St-Gall,  and  the  free  cities  of  St-Gall,  Miihlhausen,  and 
Biely  or  Bienna  The  allies  without  yote  were  QeaeYB,  Neufch&tel, 
the  Yalais,  and  the  Grisons. 

1523.  Zurich  adopts  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

1528-80.  The  towns  of  St-Gall,  Bienne,  and  Mtthlhausen,  and  the 
cantons  of  Basel  and  Schafif  hausen  proclaim  the  Reformation ;  Glarus 
and  Appensell  remain  divided  between  the  two  communions. 

1531.  War  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  cantons 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a  new  abbot  of  St-Gall.  The  troops 
of  the  Reformed  cantons  are  defeated  at  Capp^  with  great  loss.  Peace 
of  Bear. 

1582.  Helyetio  confession  of  fiuth  proolaimed  by  a  synod  held  at 
Bern. 

1585-36.  Bem,  as  an  ally  of  Geneya,  mokes  war  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  takes  the  Pays-de-Vaod  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

1588.  Calvin  and  Farel  expeUed  from  Geneva. 

1541.  Calvin  is  recalled.    The  Reformation  adopted  at  Geneya^ 

1608.  The  Duke  of  Sayoy  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Geneva. 

1648.  The  emperor  acknowledges,  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the 
Swiss  Confederation  as  aa  independent  state  in  Europe. 

1653.  Second  war  of  religion  in  Switoerhmd.  Battle  of  Willmeigen  * 
the  Protestants  defeated.    Peace  mada  ' 

1710.  The  district  of  Toggenburg  revolts  against  the  abbot  of 
St-Gall,  and  is  supported  by  the  Reformed  cantons. 

1712.  Third  and  last  war  of  religion  in  Switzerland.  The  Bernese 
defeat  the  troops  of  Lusem  and  the  Waldstiitter  at  Willmergen.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  sue  for  peace,  whidi  is  concluded  at  Aarao. 
in  August,  1712. 

1793.  The  French  inyade  the  territory  of  the  bishop  of  Basely  and 
annex  it  to  their  new  republic 
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1797.  Oenenl  Bonapurte  aeuEes  upon  Yaltellixia,  ChiaTenuA,  and 
Bormio,  which  were  subject  to  the  Griaons,  and  annexes  them  to  the 
Cisalpine  xepublia  In  the  meantime  ano^er  body  of  fVench  troops 
oooupies  the  frse  town  of  Bienne,  an  ally  of  the  Swiss. 

1798.  Demooratio  rerolniion  at  BaseL  Insurrection  in  the  Aargan. 
Diet  held  at  Aarau,  the  last  of  the  old  Confederatioa  The  French 
general  Menard,  with  16,000  men,  enters  the  Pays-de-Vnud,  and  pro- 
claims its  independenoe.  The  French  enter  Bern,  and  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland.  The  Forest  cantons  refuse  to  submit ; 
the  French  attack  them,  and  are  repulsed  at  Rcthenthurm  by  Aloys 
Rsding.  In  September  a  large  French  force  under  Schauenburg^  invades 
the  district  of  Nidwalden,  or  Lower  XJnterwalden,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  most  of  them  were  slain. 

1799.  The  Austrians  and  Russians  enter  Switzerland,  and  drive  the 
French  from  the  central  cantons.  Massena  defeats  the  Russians  at 
Zurich  in  September.  Suvarrow  enters  Switzerland  from  Italy  by  the 
St^othard,  but  is  obliged  to  retire  into  the  Orisons. 

1801.  Peace  of  Luneville;  the  French  evacuate  Switzerland.  A  new 
federal  constitution  is  proclaimed,  but  rejected. 

1802.  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  France,  offers  his  mediation  to  the 
Bwis&  The  Act  of  Mediation  is  framed  and  accepted,  constituting 
Switzerland  into  nineteen  cantons,  upon  an  equal  footing,  under  the 
protection  of  France.  The  Yalaia,  Geneva,  Keufch&tel,  and  other 
districts,  are  annexed  to  France. 

1818.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig  the  allied  troops  pass  through 
Switzerland  on  their  way  to  France.  The  allied  sovereigns  refuse  to 
recognise  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation. 

1815.  The  allied  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Tienna  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  within  its  former  limits.  New  confede- 
ration of  twenty-two  sovereign  cantons,  represented  in  a  Federal  Diet, 
ordered  to  assemble  at  least  once  a  year,  by  turns  at  Bern,  Ztlrich, 
and  Luzem,  to  discuss  all  matters  internal  and  external  conceminpf 
the  general  interest  of  the  confederation.  The  Diet  was  vested  with 
power  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  and  form  alliances  with  foreign 
powers.  No  canton  allowed  to  take  up  arms  i^;ainst  another,  but  all 
serious  differencea  between  one  canton  and  another  must  be  referred 
to  the  Diet.  Each  oanton  had  a  single  vote  in  the  Diet,  in  which 
measures  were  carried  by- a  simple  majority.  The  executive  council 
of  the  canton  in  which  tbe  Diet  assembled  in  any  year,  and  which 
was  styled  the  Yorort,  or  directing  canton,  had  to  carry  into  execution 
the  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  and  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  well-being 
of  the  confederation  daring  the  prorogation  of  the  Diet. 

1880-31.  Most  of  the  larger  cantons,  whose  representation  was  based 
upon  the  principle  of  property,  effect  a  change  by  which  universal 
sufirage  ia  established.  The  proposed  change  finds  a  strong  opposition 
in  Basel,  in  consequenoe  of  which  the  town  separates  itself  from  the 
country  districts,  which  form  themselves  into  a  separate  republic,  or 
half  canton.  Neufcbfttel,  after  some  bloodshed,  retains  its  old  consti-  | 
tution  under  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  is  prince  of  Neufchi\tel.  Qeneva 
retains  its  oonstitutioD  with  a  small  property  qualification  for  electors. 
The  Forest  cantons  retain  their  pure  democratic  form,  with  general 
assemblies  of  the  whole  male  population. 

1882.  The  Diet  decides  to  revise  the  Federal  Pact^  and  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Schwyz^  Uii^  and  Unterwalden,  from  distrust  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  radiciUs  (whose  object  was  to  establish  a  closely  united 
republic  worked  by  a  central  government)  form  tbe  League  of  Sarnen, 
which  was  subsequently  joined  by  Luzem,  Freyburg,  Zug,  and  Yalais. 

1834-36.  Polish  and  other  poUtioal  refugees  endanger  the  neutrality 
and  trimquillity  of  Switzerland,  and  are  expelled. 

1839.  A  new  law  comes  into  operation,  to  establish  a  system  of 
education  independent  of  the  clergy.  It  is  opposed  at  first  by  the 
Protestant  pastors,  who  in  Zurich  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
peasants,  and  elSeeted  a  dissolution  of  the  radical  government  The 
Jesuits,  who  were  the  chief  instructon  in  the  canton  of  Luzem  and 
some  other  Catholio  cantons,  become  in  consequence  of  this  law, 
direct  marks  of  radical  antagonism. 

1 844.  Aargau  demands  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland, 
and  is  supported  in  the  Diet  only  by  tbe  half-vote  of  B&le^ampagne. 

1845.  The  radical  party,  in  order  to  effect  the  expulsion  (^  the 
Jesuits,  organise  bodies  of  armed  men  called  the  Free  Corps,  whicfa^ 
commanded  by  colonel  Ochsenbein,  invade  Luzem  and  are  defeated. 
The  radical  cantons  refuse  to  dissolve  the  Free  Corpa 

1846.  Tbe  League  of  Samen  dissolved,  and  the  Sonderhmd,  or 
separate  League  of  the  Seven  Catholio  Cantons,  formed  for  mutual 
defence  against  the  Free  Corps. 

1847.  A  reaolufcion  from  Geneva  (in  which  a  revolution  had  taken 
place,  giving  the  radical  party  the  supremacy  in  that  canton)  is 
adopted  by  the  Diet,  which  deorses  (July  29)  the  illegality  of  the 
Sonderbund,  and  (Sept.  3)  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Sonder- 
bund  protests,  and  both  parties  are  ftir  vrar.  The  federal  army  under 
general  Dufour  defeats  the  forces  «f  tbe  Sonderbund  at  Freyburg 
(Nov.  13)  and  at  Luzem  (Nov.  24),  whereupon  the  les^ued  cantons 
submit,  and  are  made  liable  for  all  expenses  of  the  war;  the  monasteries 
are  suppressed,  and  the  Jesuits  expelled. 

1848.  (Sept.  12).    Promulgation  of  a  bpsw  constitution. 

By  this  constitution  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
Aasembly,  which  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  National  ComicO  and 
the  Council  of  State,  or  Senate    The  National  Council  consists  of 


members,  elected  by  the  cantons  for  three  yean^  in  the  proportion  of 
one  member  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  the  half-cantons  returning 
one  member  at  least ;  and  when  a  canton  has  a  suirplus  population 
amounting  to  10,000,  it  is  entitled  to  have  an  additional  representa- 
tive. The  Council  of  State  consists  of  44  members,  two  representatives 
for  e<ich  canton,  the  half-cantons  returning  only  one  each.^  The 
confederation,  represented  by  the  two  couocils,  alone  has  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace,  and  to  settle  matters  between  tbe  cantons 
and  foreign  governments.  The  federal  assembly  chooses,  from  among 
the  citizens  eligible  to  the  national  council,  the  Federal  Council 
which  consists  of  seven  members,  and  holds  ofiSce  for  three  years. 
The  federal  council  is  the  ministry  of  the  confederation ;  its  members 
conduct  the  departments  of  politics,  the  interior,  the  military,  finance, 
commerce  and'cudtoma,  public  works,  justice  and  police.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  federation,  and  of  the  federal  council, 
are  named  annually  in  a  united  sitting  of  the  federal  assembly,  and 
may  not  be  re-elected  for  the  space  of  a  year  after  their  term  of  office 
expires.  The  Federal  Tribunal,  also  appointed  by  the  federal  assembly 
for  three  years,  consists  of  11  members  and  11  substitutes.  This 
tribunal  decides  in  civil  matters  between  the  cantons,  between  these 
and  the  confederation,  between  the  cantons  and  private  partiea,  and 
in  suits  arising  about  the  reception  of  the  Heimathlosen.  For 
criminal  business  it  is  divided  into  sections.  On  the  28th  of  Nov., 
1848,  the  city  of  Bern  was  chosen  as  the  federal  city  by  both  chambers 
of  the  federal  assembly. 

(Franscini,  StcUistica  deUa  Svizzera  /  Leresche,  PicHonn&ire  Geogror 
phiqueStcUistique  de  la  Suisse ;  Hoffmann,  IHe  Deutschland  Und seine 
Bcwohner;  Berghaus,  J  nnoZen  der  Erd-  Vdkerund  StaatskuruU;  London 
Oeographical  Journal,  for  1854.) 
SWORDS.    [Dublin,  County  of] 
SYBARIS.    [Calabria.] 
SYDENHAM.    [Kent] 
SYDLING,  ST.  NICHOLA&    [Dorsetshire.] 
SYDNEY,  Now  South  Wales,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  a  city  and 
sea-port,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  is  situated  on  tbe  south  shore 
of  Port  Jackson,  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  in  ZZ**  50' 
S.  lat,  151*  10'  E.  long.,  distant  about  13,000  miles  from  Great  Britain 
by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    The  city  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and 
24  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  sends  two  members  to 
the  Provincial  Parliament   The  population  in  1838  was  about  20,000; 
in  1846  it  was  88,358 ;  in  1851  it  was  about  50,000. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  between 
the  North  and  South  Heads,  two  bold  headlands  in  the  precipitous 
coast-line,  is  completely  protected  from  easterly  winds  and  Uie  swell  of 
the  Pacific  by  a  third  point  called  Middle  Head,  which  stretches  from 
the  south  shore  just  within  the  entrance.  On  south  head  there  are  a 
lighthouse  and  signal  station  ;  the  light,  which  is  845  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  is  seen  at  80  miles*  distance.  The  harbour  affords  excellent 
anchorage  in  all  parts  for  vessels  of  any  burden.  Within  the  entrance, 
which  is  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  harbour  suddenly  expands  to 
a  width  of  3  miles,  and  at  7  miles  inland  contracts  to  a  width  of  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Here  two  ridges  and  an  intervening  level — bounded 
by  Wooloomooloo  Bay  on  the  east,  and  Darling  Harbour,  a  deep  inlet, 
on  the  west,  with  Farm  Cove  and  Sydney  Cove  between — form  the 
site  of  the  city.  Geoi^e-street,  the  chief  business  part  of  the  town, 
is  a  fine  thoroughfare  nearly  two  miles  long.  The  houses,  many  of 
which  are  small,  are  constructed  of  wood  or  brick,  or  of  sandstone. 
There  are  several  handsome  streets,  coutainiag  many  good  dwelling' 
houses  and  shops.  Tbe  dty  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  by  a  tunneled  aqueduct  nearly  2^  miles  long. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  are  numerous  suburbs.  The  ridge  of  the 
west  promontory  is  occupied  by  Dawes's  Battery.  Macquarrie  Fort 
stands  at  the  point  of  the  eastern  promontory,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  the  government-house,  a  handsome  edifice  lately  erected  in 
the  gothio  style.  A  principal  place  of  public  resort  is  Hyde  Park,  an 
inclosed  oommon  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  Botanic  Gardens 
comprise  a  rich  and  well-arranged  collection  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  James's,  a  plain  brick  building  with  a 
lofty  spire,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park.  St  Philip's  church, 
the  oldest  in  the  colony,  was  built  in  1798.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  an  imposing  gothic  structure,  stands  near  St.  James'a 
There  are  several  chapels  for  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Sydney  college  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
Australian  college,  afford  superior  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  English  literature.  There  are  also  a  normal  institution,  some 
Aree  schools  supported  by  government^  a  female  school  of  industry, 
and  a  mechanics  institute.  The  other  public  buildings  are — ^the 
court-house,  the  council  chambers,  the  new  market-place,  the  custom- 
house,  the  colonial  offices,  the  jail,  the  new  military  barracks,  the 
convict  barracks,  the  colonial  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  asylum 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  the  Australian 
library,  and  the  commissariat  store,  an  extensive  stone  building,  into 
which  the  largest  yessels  may  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  city  are  coarse  woollens,  tallow,  soap  and  candle^ 
starch,  tobacco  and  snu^  hats,  and  ropes.  There  are  several  breweries 
and  distilleries,  tanneries,  coach-works,  saw-mills,  and  flour-miUSp 
The  adjacent  heights  are  occupied  by  a  number  of  windmilli^  and  at 
Oanterbtiry,  i\  miles  from  the  city,  there  is  a  large  manufactory  for 
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the  rafining  of  sugar.  Sydney  ui  the  emporium  of  the  ooastiog  ft&d 
foreign  trade  of  the  oolouy.  Steamen  ply  between  the  city  and 
varioufl  porta  along  the  coast.  Regular  communication  is  kept  up 
with  Great  Britain  by  the  Australian  mail  steamers.  The  harbour  for 
merchant  yessels  comprises  the  two  inlets  of  Sydney  Cove  and  Darling 
Harbour,  which  afford  a  conyenient  line  of  wharfage  nearly  two  miles 
in  length,  and  admit  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  to  the  wharfs,  where 
their  cargoes  are  transferred  into  stores.  At  Cockatoo  Island,  a  con- 
yict  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paramatta  Riyer,  a  range  of  stone 
quays  has  been  built  by  the  prisoners,  and  ezcayations  made  .for  an 
extenaiye  dry-dock.  The  principal  export  la  wooL  The  produce 
of  the  gold-fields  of  Kew  South  Wales  is  shipped  at  Sydney.  Oil 
and  whalebone  from  the  southern  whale-fishery,  and  timber,  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  imports  are  principally 
articles  of  British  manufacture,  grain  and  provisions,  tea,  ooffee,  and 
sugar. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  yessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Sydney  on  December  81st  1854  were : — Sailing-yessels,  under 
50  tons,  161,  tonnage  4107;  above  50  tons,  180,  tonnage  32,082: 
steam-vessels,  under  50  tons,  8,  tonnage  242 ;  above  50  tons,  15, 
tonnage  2308. 

Sydney  is  the  seat  of  goyernment,  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  city  is  74°  Fahr.  in  summer;  55"  5'  in 
winter ;  66**  8'  for  the  whole  year. 

SYDNEY.    [Capb  Bbitoh.I 

SYENE.    [Egtpt.] 

SYLFIELLEN.    [Sweden.] 

SYMPHORIEN  DE  lay,  ST.    [IiOiBB.1 

SYRA,  or  SYROS,  one  of  the  Cyclades  Islands  in  the  ^gean,  lies 
south  of  Qyarus,  and  between  Oeos  and  Tenos.  Homer  and  other 
Qreek  poets  describe  the  island  as  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  corn. 
Homer  ('  Od/  xy.,  402),  says  it  contained  two  towns.  There  are  still 
ruins  of  one  of  the  ancient  towns,  and  many  yaluable  relics  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  in  this  small  island.  The  surface  is  hilly,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild;  trees  neyer  lose  their  verdure. 
The  principal  products  are  com,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The 
inhabitants,  who  previous  te  the  year  1821  amounted  to  about  5000, 
are  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  revolutionary  war  with  the  Turks, 
Syra  remained  neutral,  and  the  population  then  soon  rose  to  about 
40,000,  Syra  having  become  the  central  point  of  the  commerce  of 
Greece.  After  the  pacification,  the  commerce  of  Syra  declined.  The 
chief  town  of  the  island  Syra,  or  Asprana,  built  on  the  east  coast 
round  a  conical  hill  above  the  harbour  (which  is  good),  is  still  an 
important  position.  Near  it  is  the  fountain  celebrated  of  old,  gushing 
in  a  limpid  stream  from  the  solid  rock.  Syra  has  wide,  clean,  well- 
built  streets ;  it  is  the  residence  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  seyeral 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  laasaretto.  French  steam-boats  from  Marseille 
to  Constantinople  put  into  Syra. 

SYRACUSE  {Siracuta),  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  30  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Catania,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  by  £.  of  Cape 
Passaro,  the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily.  Ancient  Syracuse,  in  tne 
time  of  its  splendour,  was  the  largest  city  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  ancient  world :  it  was  of  a  triangular  form,  and  con* 
sisted  of  five  town%  adjoining  one  another,  but  separated  by  walls : 
the  oldest  of  these  towns  was  Ortygia  on  the  peninsula,  originally  an 
island  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  lying 
between  the  Qreat  Harbour  on  the  west,  which  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
water  about  fiye  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  Little  Harbour, 
which  was  paved  with  marble  flags,  on  the  east.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Little  Harbour  was  the  town  of  Acradina,  which  extended  for 
about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  along  the  sea*coast,  until  it  reached 
a  bay,  where  was  the  port  Trogilus,  outside  of  the  city.  The  western 
part  of  Acradina,  adjoining  Ortygia,  stood  on  low  ground,  on  a  level 
with  the  island ;  but  the  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  it  lay  on  a 
range  of  heights  which  stretch  from  the  sea  for  seyeral  miles  inland, 
and  are  divided  from  the  lowland  by  a  natural  wall  of  rocks.  North 
of  Acradina,  and  inland,  stood  the  town  of  Tyohe,  on  the  same  range 
of  heights  as  the  upper  part  of  Acradina,  being  divided  from 
the  latter  only  by  a  double  wall  and  intermund  road.  Tyche 
extended  inland  to  the  northward  for  a  length  of  above  two  miles, 
and  at  its  western  extremity  was  the  EpipolaB,  consisting  of  several 
commanding  heights,  which  were  inclosed  and  noade  into  a  vast 
fortress  by  Dionysius  the  elder.  South>west  of  Tyche,  in  the  low^r 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  was  Neapolis,  or  the  New  Town, 
which,  at  Its  southern  end,  adjoined  the  lower  part  of  Acradina.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  an  external  wall,  the  length  of  which  was 
180  stadia.  Oxtygia  was  the  first  part.inhabited ;  but  the  population 
increasing,  the  idand  was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
across  the  narrow  channel  of  the  ssa,  and  the  neighbouring  low 
grounds  were  built  upon.  Suburbs  and  gardens  extended  south  of 
Neapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  AnapuSi  and  beyond  it,  round  the 
western  shore  of  the  Qreat  Harbour  to  the  steep  peninsula  of  Plem- 
myrium,  which  £soed  Ortygia.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  the  popu- 
lation, having  gradually  decreased,  became  restricted  to  the  original 
Ortygia  and  me  lower  part  of  Aeiadina,  jmd  all  the  upper  city  was 
alresdy  abandoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Smoens  in  the 
Uth  cc'uiury  plundered  aud  devastated  Syracuse^  which  contained  till 


th«n  about  100,000  inhabitants ;  and  fix>m  that  time  Ortygia,  or  the 
Isllind,  has  been  the  only  part  inhabited. 

The  greater  part  of  the  upper  town  of  Acradina,  especially  near 
the  sea, Is  now  a  naked  dreary  rock,  the  surface  haying  been  thoroughly 
cleared  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  city.  No  traces  of  antiquity, 
except  some  steps  and  a  few  courses  of  stone%  not  a  yestige  of  a 
house,  temple,  or  monument  is  to  be  seen  on  the  extensiye  plain. 
The  sea  has  undermined  the  shore,  sad  the  tovm-walls  have  fallen  in 
and  disappeared.  Considerable  remains  of  the  external  wall,  built  by 
Dionysius  the  elder,  are  seen  fBirther  north  round  Tyche  and  the 
Epipol89.  Not  far  from  Scala  Qreoca,  at  a  place  called  Targetta,  are 
the  remains  of  a  gate,  whence  a  street  can  be  traced  across  the 
site  of  Tyche  to  the  ancient  theatre  at  the  other  end  near  Neapolis. 
Traces  of  other  streets  are  also  seen,  with  foundations  for  walls  cut 
in  the  rocks.  The  fields  within  and  near  the  external  walls  of  this 
part  of  the  town  are  covered  with  immense  heaps  of  stones  thrown 
confusedly  together.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls  a  green  slope  reaches 
from  the  foot  of  the  rock  to  the  plain,  and  is  covered  vrith  old 
olive-trees. 

Between  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  and  near  the 
borders  of  Tyche,  Acradina,  and  Neapolis,  is  the  ancient  theatre^ 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  now  half-hidden  with  bushes.  Not  far 
from  the  theatre  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman 
period ;  and  nearer  to  Ortygia  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the 
60  beds,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Agathocles.  Near  it  are  yestiges 
of  the  wide  street  mentioned  by  Cicero,  which  may  be  traced  from 
the  isthmus  of  Ortygia,  and  across  the  site  of  the  upper  town,  to  a 
spot  called  Santa  Bouaccia,  on  the  ed^^e  of  the  Portus  Trogilus. 

The  LatomisB  were  originally  quarries  excavated  in  the  rocks  that 
divide  the  upper  frx>m  the  lower  town,  from  whence  the  stone  for  the 
construction  of  the  city  was  drawn.  They  are  from  60  to  80  feet  deep. 
Some  of  them  afterwards  served  as  prisons ;  and  on  the  surrender  of 
Nicias  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  confined  in  them  and 
mostly  died.  The  largest  of  these  Latomiso  is  annexed  to  the  Capu- 
chin convent.  Another  Latomia  is  near  the  ancient  theatre.  On  one 
side  of  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  is  the  remarkable  excayation  called  the 
Ear  of  Dionysius. 

The  catacombs  are  yast  excavations,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  :  they  form  subterraneous  streets  of 
tombs  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  They  were  converted  by  the  early 
Christians  into  places  of  refuge  from  persecution.  The  entrance  to 
them  is  under  the  small  church  of  San  Qiovanni,  in  the  lower  part  of 
Acradina.  This  church  is  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  churches  in 
Europe.  The  catacombs  were  filled  with  tombs  of  the  dead  of  all 
ages  aud  faiths — Qreek,  Roman,  Christian,  and  Saracen. 

The  a<itteduct  was  begun  by  Qelon  and  enlarged  by  Hiero.  The 
stream  is  brought  in  subterraneous  channels  from  Monte  Crimiti, 
outside  of  the  Epipolss,  until  it  enters  the  walls  at  the  place  where 
the  fort  of  Labdiftlum  stood.  It  then  appears  above  ground,  being 
received  into  an  aqueduct  upon  arches  and  conveyed  to  some  mills, 
after  which  the  water  falls  down  tihe  steps  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Neapolis, 

Outside  of  the  walls,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus,  near  the 
Qreat  Harbour,  are  parts  of  the  shafts  of  two  •fluted  oolumns  of  the 
temnle  of  Jupiter  Olympicus,  which  was  enriched  by  Qelon  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  There  are  other  ancient  remains  scatterod 
here  and  there,  but  of  no  ascertained  character. 

The  modem  town  of  Siracusa  is  fortified,  and  has  a  regular  garrison, 
but  is  commanded  by  the  height  of  Acradinm  It  is  a  bishop's  see ; 
hsjt  14,000  inhabitants,  narrow  streets,  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  other  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
the  cathedral,  once  the  identical  temple  ot  Minerva,  which  was  plun- 
dered of  its  ornaments  by  Verres.  Its  exterior  dimensions  are  185  feet 
in  length  and  75  feet  in  width.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  Diana's 
temple  near  St  Paul's  church. 

A  bath,  vrith  a  spiral  staircase  about  40  feet  deep,  is  seen  in  the 
church  of  St.  Philip ;  and  there  are  also  vestiges  of  the  baths  of  Daphne^ 
in  which  the  emperor  Constans  was  murdered  in  668. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa  is  a  large  pool  of  water,  sup- 
plied by  a  spring,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  wall,  in  the  Ortygia, 
near  the  Qreat  Harbour;  and  about  80  yards  m>m  it  rises  frY>m  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour  a  copious  spring,  called  UOcchio  della  Zilica, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  poets,  was  the  Alpheus  of  Elis. 

There  is  a  museum  at  Siracusa  containing  the  statues  of  the  Lando- 
lina  Venus  and  iEsculaplus,  some  sarcophagi,  a  handsome  collection 
of  yases,  inscriptions,  coins,  &c.,  and  a  public  library. 

Siracusa  enjoys  a  delightful  climate  in  winter,  but  the  alluvial 
plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  through  which  flows  the 
Anapus^  exhales  pestilential  miasmata  in  the  summer  months.  The 
country  around  is  yery  fertile.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Anapus  is 
the  fountain  of  Cyane,  now  called  the  Pisma :  it  is  a  circular  basin 
of  the  purest  water,  about  60  or  70  feet  in  diameter,  and  26  feet 
deep.  The  people  of  Siracusa  cany  on  some  teade  by  sea,  but  the 
place  is  by  no  means  thriving.  Some  salt^  wine,  oil,  and  fish  are 
exported. 

Syracuse  was  founded  about  B.a  785  by  Archiaa,  a  Corinthian,  the 
head  of  a  oolong  of  Corinthians  and  Dorians,  who  settled  in  the  ishuid 
of  Ortygia,  having  overpowered  the  native  SiculL    This  settlement. 
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whidi  afterwards  extended  to  the  mainland,  was  the  origin  of  the 
great  city  of  Syraciue.  The  city  Beeme  to  have  had  an  aristocratio 
government  at  firsts  the  deaoendanta  of  the  original  settlers  holding 
the  chief  power  in  their  hands.  But  about  B.a  492  a  revolution  took 
place,  by  which  the  aristocracy  was  expelled,  and  a  democratic  govern- 
ment established.  This  government  however  did  not  last  long^  for 
Qelon,  tyrant  of  Qela,  having  taken  the  part  of  the  exiles,  masched 
to  Syracuse  with  an  army,  and  the  people  willingly  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  when  he  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  ac.  485. 
The  rule  of  Qelon  was  temperate,  and  his  reign  was  prosperous  for 
Syracuse.  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  town.  Gfelon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Hlero,  whose  administration  was  tainted  with 
suspicion  and  tyranny. 

Hiero's  brother  Thrasybulus^  whose  accession  took  place  in  ac.  467, 
was  driven  away  for  his  tyranny  by  the  people  after  one  yearns  reign. 
An  assembly  was  then  convened,  in  which  a  new  constitution  was 
framed,  the  public  offices  being  filled  chiefly  by  the  ancient  citizens. 

In  the  year  B.O.  427  the  people  of  Leontini,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Syracusans,  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  An  Athenian  fleet, 
with  troops,  was  sent  to  Sicily,  but  after  several  desultory  actions 
peace  was  made  between  Syracuse  and  Leontini,  and  the  Athenian 
expedition  withdrew.  In  B.a  416  a  quarrel  between  the  towns  of 
Egesta  and  Selinus  brought  in  tiie  Syracusans,  who  took  the  part  of 
Selinus.  The  Egestans  and  Leontinians  applied  to  Athena  for  aid. 
The  Athenians  declared  war,  and  a  formidable  armament  sailed  for 
Sicily,  B.C.  415.  The  Athenian  expedition  of  186  triremes,  with  a 
considerable  land  force,  under  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamaohus,  after 
sailing  round  Sicily,  in  quest  of  auxiliaries  against  Syracuse  in  vain, 
seised  Catana,  where  they  passed  the  winter.  Meantime  Alcibiades 
had  been  recalled,  and  the  supreme  command  remained  with  Niciaa. 
The  Syracusans  sent  envoys  to  Corinth  to  request  assistance,  and  both 
Corinth  and  Sparta  resolved  to  send  succour  to  Syracuse  under 
Qylippus,  a  celebrated  Lacedemonian  captain. 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  414  Nicias,  having  embarked  his  troops  at 
Catena,  landed  a  party  of  them  in  the  bay  of  Thapsus,  north  of 
Syracuse,  which  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  and 
built  there  a  fort  which  they  called  Labdalum.  They  then  began  to 
build  a  wall  from  Port  TrogUus  to  the  Qreat  Harbour,  so  as  to  inclose 
Syracuse  on  the  land  side,  whilst  their  fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea.  In 
the  meantime  Qylippus  arriving,  marched  against  £pipol»,  seized  the 
fort  Labdalum,  and  annoyed  the  Athenians  in  their  encampment. 
The  Syracusans  attacked  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Qreat  Harbour ;  the  fight  was  not  decisive ;  but  Qylippus  with  his 
land  forces  surprised  the  forts  which  the  Athenians  had  raised  on  the 
peninsula  of  Plemmyriom.  Another  sea-fight  took  place,  in  which 
the  Athenian  galleys  were  worsted.  Soon  after  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  arrived  from  Athens  with  a  new  fleet  of  78  galleys  and 
about  8000  soldiers.  Demosthenes  attacked  the  heights  of  Epipolsd 
by  night,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  After  several  discoi*dant 
councils  among  the  Athenian  generals,  it  was  resolved  to  embark  the 
soldiers  secretly  and  sail  away  with  the  fleet  The  Syracusans  having 
heard  of  this,  attacked  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Qreat  Harbour,  and 
defeated  it.  Eurymedon  was  killed,  and  18  Athenian  galleys  were 
taken.  The  Syracusans  then  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  Qreat 
Harbour  by  means  of  galleys  and  other  vessels,  connecting  them 
together  with  chains,  and  thus  shut  up  the  Athenians.  Nicias  then 
resolved  to  fight  his  way  out  with  the  fleet.  The  Athenian  vessels 
were  heavy,  those  of  the  Syracusaus  light :  the  formerj  in  trying 
to  break  through  the  chain,  got  crowded  in  one  mass  and  became 
unmanageable;  the  crews  were  exposed  to  showers  of  stones  from, 
the  enemy,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  driven  against  the  shore,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  or  sunk.  At  last  the  Athenians 
resolved  to  abandon  their  remaining  vessels  and  stores,  their  sick 
and  wounded,  and  commenced  their  disastrous  retreat.  Of  40,000 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition,  all  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  not  one  of  200  vessels  returned  to  Athens. 

Of  the  prisoners  all  the  free-bom  Athenians  and  the  Sicilians  who 
were  with  them  were  confined  in  the  quarries;  the  rest,  servants, 
followers  of  the  camp,  &o.,  were  sold  as  slaves.  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes were  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  prisoners  in  the  quarries 
receiving'but  a  small  pittance  of  barley-bread  and  water,  and  having 
uo  shelter  by  day  or  night,  diseases  broke  out  among  them.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  left  to  putrefy  among  the  living,  and  this 
created  contagion,  of  which  most  of  them  perished.  Thus  ended  this 
formidable  expedition,  the  ill  success  of  which  broke  down  the  power 
of  Athens,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  the  result  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  Diodes  proposed  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  constitution  in  Syracuse,  and  compiled 
a  criminal  code  of  a  very  severe  kind.  This  democratic  constitution 
lasted  very  few  years,  for  in  B.a  406  Dionysius  was  elected  commander, 
and  soon  became  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  During  the  refgn  of  this  able  and 
unscrupulous  man,  Syracuse  reached  the  highest  point  of  power  and 
prosperity.  Dionysius  carried  on  long  wars  with  the  Cartiiaginians, 
whom  he  defeated  and  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily, 
B.a  897.  But  the  Carthaginiana  returned  the  following  year,  and 
after  various  successes  laid  tdege  to  Syracuse  by  land  and  sea.  A 
pestilence  however  broke  out  in  their  campi  and  Diony«iua  tc^dnfp 


advantage  of  the  calamity,  defeated  the  besieging  torces  and  burnt  great 
part  of  Uie  fleet,  whereupon  the  Carthaginians  withdrew,  but  peace  was 
not  made  till  B.O.  892.  Dionysius  also  conquered  several  of  the  Qreek 
cities  of  southern  Italy,  and  removed  their  inhabitants  to^  Syracuse, 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  B.a  867,  he  was  again  engaged 
in  wars  with  Carthage.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dionysius  the 
younger,  who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon.  Timoleon  established  a 
government  of  mixed  democracy  and  aristocracy.  After  Timoleon's 
death,  B.a  887,  there  was  a  period  of  twenty  years  marked  by  no 
very  important  events,  till  B.a  817,  when  Agathoclea,  originally  a 
potter,  became  autocrat  of  Syracuse.  Ag^thocles  was  defeated  by 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himera,  and  immediately  after 
closely  besieged  in  Syracuse,  from  which  sailing  forth  with  a  small 
force  he  carried  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  landing  in  Africa 
(August  16,  810  B.a).  He  quitted  Africa,  where  he  was  constantly 
victorious  over  the  Carthaginians,  &a  307,  and  returned  to  Sicily, 
which  he*  soon  reduced  to  subjection.  After  the  death  of  Agathodea, 
ac.  289,  Syracuse  recovered  its  independenoe,  but  bmng  distracted 
by  factions,  the  people  chose,  B.a  275,  for  their  prsetor,  Hiero,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  king  Gklon,  and  after  five  years  more  he  was  made 
king.  He  died  ao.  216.  His  son  Hieronymus  rashly  quarrelled  wit^ 
Rome,  and  although  he  was  murdered  shortly  after,  his  fislfle  policy 
was  persevered  in,  and  a  Roman  army,  under  MaroeUus,  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse,  and  took  it  in  B.o.  212.  IVom  that  time  Syracuse  waa  merely 
a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily.  After  the  downfal  of  the 
empire  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saracens  (May  21,  a.d.  878). 
Many  ancient  monuments  were  still  renudning  in  1698»  when  they 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

(Thuoydides,  vi,  vii;  Diodorus,  xiil,  xiv.,  xvi,  xix.;  HiiUer, 
Biitory  of  the  Jhric  Itace  ;  Burigny,  HutQire  de  Sidle  ;  Clinton,  Fadi 
HdUnid) 

SYRACUSE,  U.  S.    [New  York.] 

SYHIA  {Ee  Sham),  a  country  in  Asia  belonging  to  Turkey,  ii 
situated  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ftom  29*"  45' 
to  87'  25'  N.  Ut,  84'  to  88'  45'  K  long.  The  name  Syria  oceura  in  the 
Qreek  writers ;  the  Asiatics  call  the  country  Beled-es-Sham,  or  '  country 
on  the  left.'  The  Mohammedans  of  Mecca  direct  their  face  to  the 
rising  sun  when  they  pray,  and  then  Syria,  which  they  call  Beled-el- 
Sham  ('  country  on  the  left '),  is  to  their  left  hand  and  Beled-el-Yemen, 
is  on  the  right.  The  boundary  of  Syria  towards  the  north  is  formed 
by  the  Amanus  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Asia  Minor ;  towards 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  boundary  between  Syria 
and  Egypt  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  aouth-wesi  of 
the  town  of  Gasa,  and  thence  runs  in  an  irregular  line  eastward  acroas 
the  desert,  until  it  meets  the  Wady  Arabah,  which  it  crosses  at  the  bass 
of  a  high  mountain,  called  Tor  Hesma,  about  eight  hours*  journey  from 
the  heaid  of  the  Qulf  of  Akabah.  From  this  summit  eastward  Syria 
borders  on  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  in  these  parts  the  boundary  is 
undefined,  except  by  part  of  the  Haj  road  from  Damaacus  to  Mecca. 
North  of  82'  5'  K.  lat.,  Syria  extends  eastward  to  the  desert,  and 
includes  the  plain  and  mountain  region  of  the  Haouran,  which  extends 
to  87'  K  long.,  and  perhaps  somewhat  farther  east.  From  the  pandld 
of  Damascus  the  boundary  is  considered  to  run  north-east^  passing 
about  20  miles  east  of  Pabnyra,  and  striking  the  Euphrates  ahoat  30 
miles  above  Rakka.  From  this  point  the  eastern  boundary  of  Syria 
is  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  which  separates  it  from  Mesopotamia. 
A  rough  estimate  g^ves  to  Syria  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  supposed  to  exceed  a  million  and  a  halfl 

The  situation  of  Syria  is  peculiar.  It  forms  the  greater  part  of  an 
isthmus  which  separates  a  sea  of  water  and  a  eea  of  sand.  On  the 
west  extends  the  Mediterranean  over  more  than  2000  milea  On  the 
east  is  the  desert  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  extends  about  600  nules 
to  the  Persian  Qulf  and  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  the  south 
of  the  isthmus  lies  the  Red  Sea,  whose  two  great  inleta^  the  gulls  of 
Suez  and  Akabah,  penetrate  deeply  into  the  land. 

The  form  of  the  surface  is  no  less  peculiar.  The  central  part  ii 
furrowed  by  a  longitudinal  depression,  or  wide  valley,  which  extends 
from  the  Qulf  of  Akabah,  to  the  base  of  the  Alma  Bagh,  where  it 
terminates  with  the  Lake  of  Bohhaire  (86'  45'  N.  lat).  This  lon^ 
▼alley,  which  extends  over  more  than  seven  degreee  of  latitude 
is  divided  in  the  middle  (between  88'  15'  and  S3'  25'  N.  lat.,)  into 
two  valleys  by  a  high  narrow  ridge  of  mountains,  the  Jebel  Arbel. 
The  southern  valley  is  traversed  by  the  river  Jordan  on  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  and  ia  in  parts  considerably  below  the  aurface  of 
the  sea.  The  northern  valley  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Litany  (Leontes) 
and  Azy  (Orontes).  In  its  most  elevated  part,  near  the  town  of 
Baalbek,  it  attains  an  elevation  at  which  in  Europe  com  can  seldom 
be  grown.  The  countries  on  each  side  of  these  yalleya  extend  in  some 
parU  in  elevated  table-lands,  in  other  places  aink  dovm  into  lane 
plains,  and  again  rise  into  mountains,  the  summits  of  some  of  which 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  changes  which  the  anrface  and 
ita  productive  powers  undeigo  in  Syria  are  almost  innumerable. 

Southern  Syria  extends  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  countrv 
to  the  Bahr^-Huleh,  or  Lake  Merom.  the  ancient  Semechonitis 
(83'  10'  N.  lat),  and  comprehends  the  southern  valley,  and  the 
countries  contiguous  to  it  on  the  west  and  eaat, 

.^}'n^fSf''^J^%  *5*r^*,  S^Pt.*^*  ™«»*  northern  point  of 
the  Qulf  of  Akabah  to  the  Bahrel-fluleh  wore  than  850  mUes  in  a 
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stnight  line^  and  ii  nfttoaUy  divided  into  three  leotioiui  by  two 
deep  depresmonB,  wbioh  are  oocupied  by  two  large  lakee — ^tbe  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Genneaaretb,  now  called  Bahr  Tabarieh,  from 
the  town  of  Tabarieh  on  its  western  ahore,  which  oocapies  the  site  of 
tbe  andent  Tiberiaa.  The  southem  part  of  the  Talley,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  called  Wady-el-Arabah ;  the 
oentral  portion,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bahr  Tabarieh,  £1- 
Ghor ;  and  the  northern,  or  that  part  of  it  which  extends  from  the 
Bahr  Tabarieh  to  the  Bahr  Houleh,  is  called  Wady  Seissaban. 

The  Wady  Arabah  extends  from  south  to  north  in  a  straight  line 
for  above  110  miles.  Many  were  formerly  indined  to  think  that»  at 
some  remote  period,  it  had  served  as  the  olumnel  by  which  the  Dead 
Sea  had  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Bahr  Akabah,  but  if  the 
physical  condition  of  the  region  remains  unaltered,  this  can  never 
have  been  the  case,  as  tbe  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  oonsiderably  lower 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  [Dbad  Sea;  Red  Sea.]  The  watershed 
between  the  two  seas  occurs  somewhat  north  of  80*  N.  lal,  and  is 
about  500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  On  each  aide  of  the  Wady-d- 
Arabah  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Near  the  waterdied 
those  on  the  west  attain  2000  feet;  and  those  on  the  east  rise  to 
8000  feel  In  approaching  the  Dead  Sea  they  increase  in  height,  or 
perhape  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  level  of  the  valley 
here  sinks  mudh  lower.  The  distance  between  the  two  mountain  mnsses 
varies  considerably.  Near  the  two  extremities  they  are  only  8  or  10 
miles  apart,  but  towards  the  middle  the  valley  is  20  miles  wide.  The 
surface  of  the  valley  presents  considerable  varietiesi  South  of  the 
watershed  it  is  generally  level,  but  has  a  considerable  slope  from  east 
to  west,  so  that  near  the  western  mountains  it  is  very  litue  above  the 
sea-level,  whilst  along  the  easteiga  it  may  be  from  200  to  800  feet 
higher.  About  three  miles  from  the  Bahr  Akabah  the  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  but  farther  north  sand  prevaili,  and  is  inter- 
mixed with  pieces  of  granite,  porphyxy,  and  greenstone.  After  the 
rains  the  country  produces  some  grasses,  and  supplies  indifferent 
pasture  for  sheep,  goats,  and  camels ;  but  in  several  places  low  hills 
of  moving  sand  occur,  which  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  North  of 
the  watershed  there  are  some  ridges  of  low  hills  running  lengthwise 
through  the  valley,  and  dividing  it  into  two  valleys.  In  the  western 
valley  during  the  rains,  there  is  a  stream,  called  El-Jib,  which  at  that 
season  collects  all  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  eastern  and 
western  mountains,  and  carries  them  to  the  Dead  Sea.  A  few  acacia- 
trees,  tamarisks,  and  a  few  mimosas  and  shrubs  grow  among  these 
nnd-hiUs.  Water  is  found  even  in  summer  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  proceeding  farther  north,  the  Arabah  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  considerable  descent  towards  the  north,  but  it  is  longitu- 
dinally  furrowed  by  a  narrow  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  bed 
of  the  Jlbu  This  narrow  valley  gradually  sinks  lower,  so  that  at  its 
northern  termination  it  is  150  feet  below  ihe  general  level.  Its  width 
at  the  beg^ning  is  about  one  mile,  but  towards  its  termination  hardly 
more  than  half  a  mile.  The  dry  bed  of  the  river,  especially  in  the 
narrower  part  of  the  small  valley,  is  overgrown  with  tamarisks,  and 
in  one  or  two  places  there  are  a  few  date*trees,  but  otherwise  this 
tract  is  a  desert  Near  81*"  N.  lat.  the  general  level  of  tbe  Wady-el- 
Airabah  descends  abruptly  about  150  feet,  forming  apparently  a  line 
of  hills  running  east  and  west,  and  composed  mostly  of  marL  AU 
along  the  base  of  these  hills  there  are  springs  of  brackish  water,  which 
form  a  tract  of  marshy  land  towards  the  north.  Between  tlds  salt- 
marsh  and  the  Dead  sea  extends  the  most  desolate  portion  of  the 
Arabah.  No  trace  of  vegetation,  no  living  creature  is  met  with.  At 
the  base  of  the  western  mountains  is  a  low  ridge  (called  the  mountains 
of  Usdum),  in  general  about  150  feet  high,  which  runs  for  about 
10  miles  psxallel  to  the  Wady  Arabah  and  the  southem  portion  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  is  one  mass  of  solid  rock-salt,  covered  with 
layers  of  soft  limestone  and  marl,  through  which  the  sdt  often  breaks 
out,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices  40  or  50  feet  high,  and 
several  hundred  feet  long.  From  the  base  of  this  chain  of  rock% 
which  is  called  Usdum,  there  break  out  several  rills  of  transparent 
water,  which  run  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  the  water  is  as  salt  as  the 
saltest  brina  The  tract  between  them,  the  bed  of  the  Jib  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  a  perfect  level,  and  extremely  barren ;  but  that  on  the 
east  of  the  Jib  is  traversed  by  some  rivulets  descending  from  the 
eastern  mountains,  which  have  fresh  water,  and  impart  to  the  soU  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertility,  so  that  there  are  some  tracts  which 
are  cultivated.  That  part  of  the  Arabah  which  lies  north  of  81*  N. 
lat.  is  called  El-Qhor,  tibe  lowest  part  of  which  is  oocupied  by  the 
Dead  Soil  The  region  round  this  sea  is  intensely  hot  and  veiy 
unhealthy  in  summer,  where  also  it  is  barren  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  In  winter  and  early  spring  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
present  in  parts  considerable  verdure.  The  Dead  Sea  and  ita  shores 
are  noticed  in  a  separate  artida    [Dead  Sea.] 

That  portion  of  the  Ohor  which  lies  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lake  of  Tabarieh  extends  about  65  miles  in  a  stndght  Ime.  This 
valley  is  below  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  width  of  the  valley  is 
about  6  miles ;  but  towards  the  Dead  Sea  it  jnows  much  wider.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Jordan,  the  course  of  which  is  traced  in  the 
article  PALBsmrB  (voL  ill,  coL  51.)  The  mountains  which  inclose 
the  valley  on  the  east  are  steep  and  high :  they  are  also  hi^  and 
steep  on  the  western  side  for  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  valley, 
beginning  from  the  south;  bat  fiurther  north  they  sometimes  ni^ 
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down  to  low  hills,  and  ooniinne  so  for  several  miles.  The  river  flows 
in  a  bottom  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  least  40  feet  below  the 
general  levd  of  the  Ghaur.  This  bottom  is  overgrown  with  high 
trees,  and  exhibits  a  luxuriant  .vegetation  of  plants  and  grasses,  which 

g resent  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sandy  and  bare  slopes  which 
order  it  on  both  ndes.  In  winter,  the  river  inundates  the  bottom, 
but  never  rises  to  the  upper  plain.  In  tiie  well-watered  parts  of  the 
upper  plain,  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  herbage  and  wild  grass, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  f;round  is  a  parched  desert  The  most 
important  articles  of  cultivation  are  wheat,  barley,  and  dhurra.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  there  are  willows,  poplars,  and  tamarisks,  and 
on  the  higher  ground  plantations  of  vines,  pomegranates,  fto.  South 
of  the  rumed  village  of  Richa  (Jericho),  and  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sm, 
the  valley  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  consists  of  clay  impregnated 
with  salt 

The  Bahr  Tabarieh,  andently  called  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  of 
Gennesareth,  is  noticed  under  Palestinb.  It  is  surrounded  with 
steep  and  lofW  mountains,  except  on  the  south,  and  along  the  western 
shore,  from  the  town  of  Tabarieh  northwaid,  where  an  undulating 
plain,  with  a  width  of  a  mile  or  more,  intervenes  between  the  moua- 
tains  and  the  lake.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  plain  is  cultivated 
by  means  of  irrigation,  and  produces  wheat,  barloy,  dhurra,  tohticco, 
p:rapeB,  melons,  and  several  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  heat  in  summer 
IS  excessiva  Melons  ripen  four  weeks  sooner  than  at  Damascus. 
Dates  are  also  grown  hera  The  water  of  the  lake  is  slightly  brackish, 
and  some  of  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  western  mountains 
are  salt    There  are  also  hot^prings. 

The  Wady  Sdssaban  extends  from  the  Bahr  Tabarieh  to  tbe  Bahr 
Houleh,  about  15  miles  in  a  straight  lina  About  one-half  of  its 
extent  is  bdow  the  searlevel,  as  the  bridge  called  Beni-Yakoub  is 
850  feet  above  the  sea,  whilst  the  Lake  of  Tabarieh  is  572  feet  below 
it  The  higher  grounds  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  here 
about  two  miles  wide,  are  partly  cultivated ;  and  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  cultivated  tracts  different  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown,  espe- 
dally  cucumbers  and  gourds,  which  ripen  tuee  weeks  sooner  than  at 
Damascus,  where  the  produce  finds  a  ready  sala  There  are  many 
sakkum-bnshea  and  the  thorny  rhamnus  {S^na  Christi),  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley.  The  Bahr  Houleh,  the  Merom  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  not  laige^  and  ita  extent  varies  according  to  the  seasons. 
The  low  country  which  surrounds  it  to  some  extent  is  only  inhabited 
on  the  eastern  border,  where  the  banks  are  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
papyrus  planta  The  western  and  south-western  banks  are  covered 
with  a  saline  crust 

2.  The  Desert  called  El-Tyh-Beni-Israel  (the  Wandering  of  the 
Children  of  Israel)  belongs  partly  to  Syria  and  partly  to  Egypt,  as 
the  boundary-line  between  these  two  countries  lies  across  it.  It 
extends  on  the  west  of  the  Wady  Arabah,  and  reaches  southward  to 
the  Jebel-el-Tyh  (29*  10'  N.  lat),  which  is  connected  with  the  extensive 
mountain-masses  of  Mount  SinaL  On  the  north  the  Tyh  extends  to 
the  elevated  table-land  of  Judssa  The  Tyh  is  a  desert  and  elevated 
table-land  between  1000  and  2000  feet  high.  Along  its  eastern  border 
its  surfieuM  is  much  fuxrowed  by  deep  watercourses,  or  wadvs;  in  some 
parts  lower  depressions  occur.  In  such  places  verdure  is  found  in 
winter,  and  trees  all  the  year  round.  Some  of  the  deep  valleys  are 
of  oondderable  extent,  and  are  visited  by  the  Beduins  in  winter  with 
their  herds,  and  in  summer  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  gum-arabic^ 
which  is  carried  to  Cairo.  The  higher  parts  of  the  table-land  have 
a  hard  gravelly  soil  without  vegetation ;  and  in  many  places  there  are 
low  irr^pilar  ridges  of  limestone  hilla 

8.  The  Table-land  of  Judssa  joins  the  Tyh  on  the  north,  and 
extends  from  the  parallel  of  the  southem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  82*  80^  N.  lat,  having  on  the  east  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Ghaur, 
and  on  the  west  the  PUun  of  Falastin.  The  dividing-line  between  the 
last-mentioned  plain  and  the  table-land  is  near  85*  E.  long.  The 
elevation  of  this  table-land  diminishes  as  we  proceed  farther  north. 
North  of  81*  N.  lat,  the  desert  of  the  Tyh  passes  insensibly  into  a 
fertile  countiy.  The  table-land  there  extends  into  an  undulating 
plain,  occadozially  interrupted  by  low  ridges  of  hilU,  which  in  summer 
are  barren,  but  a  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  grass  and  rich 
pastura  The  lower  parts  preserve  their  verdure  all  the  year  round. 
The  plain  is  furrowed  by  valleya  which  sink  considerably  below  the 
general  level,  and  are  full  of  corn-fields,  and  vineyards  and  orchards 
that  produce  excellent  grapes  and  figa  Corn-fields  are  also  numerous 
on  the  higher  grounds,  but  they  are  interrupted  by  lai^e  tracts  of 
naked  limestone  ro<^.  This  description  applies  to  the  interior  of  the 
table-land,  as  far  north  as  Jerusalem,  except  that  cultivation,  and 
CApedally  the  plantations  of  olives,  fig-treea  vines,  pistachio-trees^ 
apricots,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemon-trees  increase  as  we  pro- 
ceed fruruier  north.  The  plains  between  the  limestone  rodss  are 
covered  with  grassy  whidi  suppUes  pasture  to  sheep  and  coats,  and 
herds  of  cattle,  hones,  asses,  and  camela  The  mountains  which  form 
the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  however,  and  extend  along  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  a  picture  of  desolation;  they  consist  of  yellow  rocks 
without  tlie  least  traces  of  vegetation.  These  mountains  are  dis- 
tinguished from  ^  other  ranges  of  Syria  by  their  summits,  which  do 
not  present  rounded  maminB,  but  rise  m  the  form  of  pointed  peaks  and 
sharp  edges,  liltA  the  snnunits  of  the  Alpa  The  barrennees  wbioh 
diaracterises  this  tract  extends  over  the  whole  table-land  in  ' 
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parall«l  of  Jerusalem;  for  in  tluB  part  even  the  mountamB  that  form 
the  western  border  of  tiie  tabl»-land  are  comparatiTely  barren,  bat 
fiffther  south  they  are  fertile. 

North  of  the  parallel  of  Jerusalem  the  uneyenness  of  the  table-land 
is  much  greater,  and  the  hills  frequently  rise  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, ^ch  are  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (north  of  S2"  N.  lat.), 
which  are  covered  with  woods  and  bnshes.  The  depressions  between 
the  hills  are  of  considerable  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  surrounding 
hills  are  gentle,  and  generally  susceptible  of  cultiration,  which  is 
effected  by  makhig  terraces  on  their  declivities.  At  a  few  places  there 
are  Talleys,  some  between  the  hills,  and  others  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  nvers  in  the  more  level  countxy.  The  country  is  much  less 
naked  than  it  is  farther  south ;  at  several  places  forests  consisting  of 
high  trees  oconr,  and  large  tracts  are  covered  with  bushes.  Cultiva- 
tion is  attended  to  in  some  degree,  but  lai^e  tracts  lie  waste.  Fruit- 
trees  are  veiy  common,  and  olive-  and  fig-trees  in  some  places  cover 
several  square  miles  in  extent. 

There  are  two  rainy  seasons  on  the  table-land.  The  early  rainy 
season  sets  in  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  lasts  till  the 
beginning  of  January.  The  late  rainy  season  seta  in  at  the  beginning 
of  April  and  somewhat  later.  The  winter  is  rather  cold,  and  frost  in 
Januaiy  and  even  February  is  not  rare.  Snow  falls  also,  and  some- 
times  very  heavily.  The  summers  are  very  hot.  The  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  more  than  100*,  when  the  dry  south-east  and  east 
winds,  which  blow  from  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  desert^  have  continued 
for  several  days. 

4.  On  the  west  of  the  table-land  of  Judaea  is  the  Plain  of  Falastin, 
AS  the  ancient  country  of  the  Philistines  is  still  called  by  the  Beduina 
It  extends  from  the  Tyh,  to  the  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  150  miles,  but 
the  width  varies  greatly.  It  is  widest  on  the  south,  where  it  is  more 
than  60  miles  across,  or  rather  120  miles,  as  it  extends  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  and  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  In  the  parallel  of  Gkza  it  is 
about  25  miles  wide  or  somewhat  more,  but  to  the  northward  It  grows 
gradually  narrower,  and  near  Mount  Carmel  it  is  only  a  few  miles 
wide.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  plain,  between  the  delta  of 
the  Nile  and  the  town  of  Gaza  is  a  scorched  sandy  desert,  and  the  sand 
blown  from  it  into  the  sea  is  the  principal  reason  why  all  the  harbours 
of  the  Syrian  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Carmel  are  choked  up,  and 
admit  only  small  vessels.  On  the  sea-coast  the  desert  terminates  near 
Ckiza;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  table-land  of  Judaea  it  extends  about 
10  mUes  farther  north.  The  fertile  portion  of  the  plain  of  Falastin 
oonsiits  of  a  tract  extending  along  th^  sea,  with  an  average  width  of 
5  or  6  miles,  as  far  north  as  31**  40'  N.  lat,  where  it  widens  so  as  to 
reach  the  table-land  of  Judssa.  A  tract  with  a  sandy  barren  soil,  and 
an  entirely  level  surface,  extends  along  the  sea ;  but  farther  inland 
the  country  is  undulating,  or  interspersed  with  low  hills,  between 
which  there  often  occur  cultivable  spots  which  contain  plantations  of 
fmit>tree8.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  plain  extends  on  bolh  sides 
of  82'*  N.  lai.,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plain  of  Ramleh,  or 
Kama.  The  soil,  consisting  of  a  reddish  sand  intermixed  with  gravel, 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  and 
nroduoes  good  crops  of  grain,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and 
lemons ;  the  water-melons  of  this  tract  are  of  superior  quality.  There 
are  many  date-trees,  sycamores,  prickly  pears,  and  aloes.  The  surface 
is  interspersed  with  numerous  small  isolated  hills ;  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  is  under  cultivation,  for  want  of  water.  The 
most  northern  part  of  the  plain,  or  the  narrow  tract  between  the  base 
of  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean,  has  a  still  better  soil,  and, 
where  cultivated,  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton ;  but  a  great 
part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  a  swamp  bj  ihe  rivulets  descending 
from  Mount  Carmel,  and  not  finding  their  way  into  the  sea  owing  to 
a  series  of  sand-hills  which  have  been  thrown  up  along  the  shore  by 
the  south-west  winds,  which  prevent  their  dischaige.  These  swamps 
make  rich  pasturage  tor  cattle. 

6.  Mount  Carmel  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.    [Carkel.] 

6.  Between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  north-east  comer  of  the  table- 
land of  Judtea,  which  comes  close  np  to  the  Lake  of  Tabarieh,  extends 
the  plain  of  Ebn  Omer,  the  ancient  plain  of  Eedraelon.  At  its  eastern 
extremity,  near  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tabarieh, 
it  is  only  from  5  to  6  miles  wide ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  rises  a 
round  isolated  summit,  Jebel  Tor,  or  Tabor.  Farther  west  the  plain 
widens,  and  between  Nazara  (Nazareth)  and  Jenin  it  is  nearly  16  miles 
wide.  Its  extent  from  east  to  west  probably  does  not  exceed  16  miles. 
At  the  foot  of  Jebel  Tor  the  sur&ce  is  466  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  it 
lowers  rapidly  to  the  westward,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  a 
very  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea-level  The  Nahr-el-Mekana 
<the  ancient  Kishon),  which  traverses  the  plain,  inundates  the  adjacent 
oountry  after  the  heavy  rains,  and  converts  it  into  a  swamp ;  but  the 
swamp  supplies  good  pasture  for  cattle,  which  in  tills  plam  are  of  a 
larger  sise  than  in  any  other  part  of  Syria.  Though  the  soil  is  of 
oonsiderable  fertility,  only  a  small  portion  of  this  tract  is  inhabited. 
Com  and  cotton  are  grown.  Near  the  base  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
soxtounding  the  plain  there  are  forests  of  evergreen  oak,  and  in  these 
psrts  there  are  also  plantaticMiB  of  fruit-trees. 

7.  To  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Ebn  Omer  extends  the  hilly  region 
of  Oalilee,  whidi  is  the  most  fertile  pert  of  sou^em  Syna.  The 
soHaoe  presents  great  varieties.  The  hills  rise  with  gentle  acclivities, 
ind  subside  into  plains  several  miles  in  extent,  or  are  separated  by 


wide  valleys.  The  highest  hills  lie  west  and  noi'th-west  of  Nazara, 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  from  1700  to  1800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  town  of  Nazara  is  in  a  flat  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill^  876 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  whole  region  seems  to  be  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  cultivated,  though  there  are 
extensive  tracts,  especially  in  the  smaller  valleys,  which  are  covered 
with  forest-trees.  Com  and  cotton  are  extensively  grown,  and  form 
considerable  articles  of  internal  commerce.  The  olive-  and  fig-trees 
cover  considerable  tracts.    Date-trees  do  not  succeed. 

The  country  west  of  the  southern  valley,  between  Safed  and  Sur,  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Robinson :  After  having  crossed  three  valleys, 
a  wide  plain  is  entered  by  a  considerable  ascent.  Volcanic  rocks  are 
dispersed  over  it,  and  they  increase  in  number  towards  the  nortii-west, 
until  they  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  midst  of 
this  plain  is  a  depression,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcano ;  the  lowest  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  lake.  The  whole  tract 
is  entirely  barren.  From  this  high  ground  a  descent  leads  into  another 
basin-like  plain  of  smsller  extent,  whidi  is  cultivated  and  surroimded 
by  bushy  hills,  and  separated  by  a  valley  from  a  high  undulating 
table-land,  the  soil  of  whi<dL  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  and  which  is 
inclosed  by  swelling  hills  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  So  far  the 
country  is  drained  by  water  running  to  the  Bahrel-Houleh.  A  higher 
ground,  interspersed  with  hills,  but  otherwise  presenting  an  almost 
level  tract  on  the  top,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Bahr-el-Houleh 
and  the  Mediterranean.  This  tract  is  covered  with  dwarf  oaks.  The 
remainder  of  the  country  presents  a  succession  of  wooded  hills  and 
valleys,  of  which  the  cultivated  portion  is  small,  the  whole  being 
employed  as  pasture  for  cattle,  which  are  so  numerous,  that  butter  is 
here  used  instead  of  oil,  which  is  the  case  in  no  other  part  of  Pales- 
tine. The  hills  are  much  more  thickly  wooded  than  in  any  other  part 
of  southern  Syria  west  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  fire-wood  is  a  consi- 
derable article  of  export  from  Sur,  to  which  it  is  brought  firom  this 
country.  In  approaching  Sur,  an  extensive  undulating  and  well- 
cultivated  region  is  passed,  which  is  1200  to  1600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  slope  from  this  high  ground  to  the  Mediterranean  presents 
numerous  ridges  and  valleys  opening  towards  the  sea,  in  which  there 
are  woods  of  prickly  oak,  maple,  arbutus,  and  sumach,  and  extensive 
plantations  of  tobacco. 

8.  Along  the  Mediterranean  extends  the  Plain  of  Akka,  which  begins 
on  the  south  at  the  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  extends  northward  to 
Ras-el-Abiad,  a  distance  of  more  than  20  miles.  Between  Mount  Carmel 
and  the  town  of  Akka  (Aere)  it  may  be  four  or  five  miles  wide,  but 
farther  north  it  rarely  exceeds  two  miles  in  width.  The  southern  and 
wider  porUon  has  a  sandy  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  but  farther 
east  it  is  tolerably  fertile  and  modeiately  cultivated.  In  the  northern 
district  there  are  some  stony  tracts,  though  in  general  it  is  stated  that 
the  country  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  but  nearly  the 
whole  is  uncultivated. 

9.  We  pass  to  the  east  of  the  Southem  valley.  The  most  southern 
part  of  Syria  is  occupied  by  the  extensive  table-land  of  Petreea,  whi<^ 
contains  the  mountain  regions  of  Shera  and  Belka,  which  inclose  the 
Wady  Arabah,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Ghor  on  the  east,  and  also  an 
extensive  plain  lying  east  of  these  regions,  and  oonthiuing  in  that 
direction  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  Syrian  Hadji  road  runs  along 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Belka  and  Shera, 
having  on  the  east  a  continuous  chain  of  hills  ^ed  El-Zoble  :  thus 
the  road  traverses  a  long  valley,  in  which,  wherever  there  is  water, 
wheat  and  dhurra  are  cultivated,  and  extensive  plantations  of  vines 
are  found.  The  El*2iOble  range  terminates  on  the  south  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Modjeb,  and  farther  south  the  Hadji  road  lies  within  the 
plain ;  but  dhurra  and  barley  are  grown  only  at  a  few  places,  though 
in  several  other  places,  especially  at  Maan,  there  are  lai^  plantations 
of  pomegranates,  apricot^  and  peaches ;  with  the  exception  of  these 
isolated  spots  along  the  road,  the  plain  is  only  used  as  pasture-ground 
by  the  Beduins. 

The  mountain  region  of  Shera  extends  from  Jebel  Hesma  to  the 
river  Modjeb,  from  29**  40'  to  81'  80'  N.  lat,  between  the  Hadji  road 
on  the  east  and  the  Wady-el-Arabah  on  the  west,  and  occupies  about 
20  miles  in  width.  When  seen  from  the  Wady-el-Arabah  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  high  range,  at  least  1000  feet  higher  than  the  moun- 
tains which  inclose  the  Wady  on  the  west,  or  ab^t  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley :  but  when  seen  from  the  east^  or  the  great 
plain,  the  mountains  appear  only  as  hills  a  few  hundred  feet  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  shows  tiiat  the  great  plain  of 
Petrsoa  is  also  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
region  of  Shera  comprehends  three  districts,  of  which  the  southem 
properly  is  called  Shera,  that  in  the  centre  Jebal,  and  the  northern 
Kerek.  The  southem  part  of  this  region  consists  of  high  ridges 
mnning  generally  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  separating  deep 
and  in  some  instances  wide,  depressions  from  one  another.  The 
latigest  of  these  depressions  is  that  called  El-Ghosyer,  which  is  upwards 
of  12  miles  across  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  it  is  narrower  towards 
the  west.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  it  is  intersected  bj 
numerous  glens  and  by  three  or  four  vaUeys,  watered  by  rivulets, 
which  unite  and  flow  into  the  Arabah.  This  basin  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  pasture.  Villages  are  rather  numerous  in  these  depressions, 
and  are  mostly  inhabited  by  Beduin  tribes,  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  agriculture.    They  cnlttTate  wheai^  bariey,  and  dhnm,  and 
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tlieir  OTcliardg  eontain  apples,  apricots,  figs,  pomegranatfls,  o]ive>  and 
peach-trees,  and  numerous  Tines.  Bried  figs  and  grapes  constitute 
the  principal  articles  of  export,  together  with  soda.  The  rivers  which 
trsTerse  this  region  generally  contain  water  even  during  the  summer, 
but  it  is  only  in  winter  that  the  water  reaches  the  yalley  of  the  Araboh. 
The  climate  of  this  mountain  region  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  air 
is  pure ;  and  though  the  heat  is  Teiy  great  in  summer,  and  increased 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  moun* 
tains,  yet  the  temperature  never  becomes  suffocating,  owing  to  the 
refreshing  breeze  which  generally  prevails.  The  winter  is  very  cold, 
deep  snow  falls,  and  the  frost  sometimes  continues  to  the  middle  of 
March.  This  part  of  Syria  would  be  much  better  onltivated  and  more 
populous  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  exposed  to  frequent  incursions 
of  the  Beduins  of  the  eastern  plain. 

The  mountain  region  of  the  Belka,  the  ancient  Bashan,  still  abound- 
ing in  pastures  and  woodlands,  extends  from  the  river  Modjeb  on  the 
south  to  that  of  Zerka  on  the  north,  or  from  81  "*  30'  to  82"*  20'  N.  lat 
Its  width  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Qhor  on  the  west,  and  the 
Hadji  road  on  the  east^  rather  exceeds  40  miles.  The  eastern  district, 
or  that  contiguous  to  the  Hadji  road,  is  little  elevated  above  the 
road,  and  constitutes  a  barren  sandy  or  roeky  plain,  most  parts  of 
which  are  interspersed  with  numerous  low  and  isolated  hilla  Towards 
the  north  the  plain  has  a  chalky  or  clayey  soil,  and  is  covered  with  a 
rich  verdure  in  winter.  The  western  districts  oonsiBt  of  a  succession 
of  ridges  and  deep  valleys  opening  into  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Ghor. 
The  ridges  occupy  a  much  larger  spaoe  than  the  Talleys,  and  are 
generally  level  on  the  top.  In  a  few  places  however  high  hills  rise 
above  them.  The  upper  part  of  the  ridges  is  bare  of  trees,  and  gene- 
rally covered  with  flints.  The  narrow  valleys  between  them  are 
always  wooded  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  on  their  declivities. 

The  northern  district^  or  the  country  north  of  82**  N.  lat,  is  an 
extensive  mountain  mnss,  whose  highest  part  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
tract,  and  is  called  Jebel  Jelaad  (Gilead).  This  higher  ridge  extends 
about  ten  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  near  its  most  elevated  summit^ 
Jebel  Osha,  is  what  is  called  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  which  is 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Turks  and  Christians.  This  mountainous 
country  is  idmost  entirely  covered  with  high  trees;  oak,  wild  pistachio- 
trees,  and  many  others  not  known  in  Europe.  In  scenery  it  resembles 
a  European  country.  It  has  numerous  springs  and  small  rivers ;  some 
of  the  rivers  run  underground,  as  the  mountains  consist  of  limestone. 
On  the  southern  declivity  of  this  tract,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Szalt,  are  the  only  tracts  in  the  Belka  which  are  under  regular 
cultivation,  though  some  other  places  are  oecasionally  sown  with 
dhurra  by  the  wandering  Beduins.  The  numerous  and  extensive 
ruins  show  that  cultivation  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a  great 
extent,  and  probably  has  been  disoontinued  on  account  of  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  nomadic  tribes  who  live  to  the  east  At  present 
the  Belka  is  considered  the  best  pasture-ground  in  Southern  Syria ; 
and  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Beduins  are  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  this  region.  Wheats  barley, 
and  dhurra  are  eidtivated.  The  vineyards  are  extensive  near  Szaltc 
Sumach  and  soda  are  collected.  The  climate  of  the  Belka  is  as  pleasant 
as  that  of  the  Shera,  and  the  winters  are  as  cold. 

10.  The  Haouran  is  to  the  east  of  the  Ghor.  Along  the  valley  it 
extends  from  82*  21'  to  82°  46'  K.  lat,  but  where  it  borders  on  the 
Syrian  desert,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
it  advances  as  far  north  as  83**  N.  lat  It  consists  of  two  mountain- 
regions,  the  Jebel  Ajelun  on  the  west,  and  the  Jebel  Haouran  on  the 
east,  and  a  plain  which  lies  between  the  mountsin*rsgions. 

The  Jebel  Ajelun  extends  about  80  miles  south  and  north,  and 
about  as  many  east  and  west  It  is  the  most  mountainous  district  of 
Southern  Syria,  and  the  best  cultivated  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
yalley.  The  highest  part  of  the  mountains  is  towards  the  south, 
north  of  the  river  Zerka  (the  ancient  Jabbok),  where  the  mountains 
of  Moerad  and  of  Jebel  Ajelun  rise  much  above  the  Jebel  Jelaad  of 
the  Belka.  The  whole  surface  is  a  sucoession  of  mountain  masses 
and  valleys,  snd  the  valleys  are  rather  large :  the  region  is  abundantly 
watered  by  streams,  which  either  originate  in  this  region  or  traverse 
it  in  its  width,  flowing  from  the  plain  of  Haouran  to  the  Jordan. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated  in  all  the  lower  grounds, 
and  in  some  places  on  terraces  made  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  numerous  plantations  of  oliyes  and  vines.  The 
orchards  contain  pomegranates,  flgs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fhiit- 
trees.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  is  grown.  The  climate  of  the  valleys 
is  yery  hot  in  summer.  The  thermometer  rises  to  100"  in  the  shade. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  wood,  consisting 
of  oak,  wild  pistachio,  walnut>treeB»  and  several  kinds  not  found  in 
Europe. 

The  Plain  of  the  Haouran,  whidi  extends  east  of  the  Jebel  Ajelun, 
is  a  level,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
isolated  hills,  which  howeyer  are  lees  numerous  towards  the  south, 
and  at  last  disappear  entirely.  These  southern  districts  have  a  very 
sandy  soil,  and  are  almost  uninhabited.  But  the  northern  districts 
have  a  soil  consisting  of  a  fine  black  earth,  which  possesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fertility,  but  is  very  little  cultivated.  A  village  is 
built  at  the  foot  or  on  the  declivity  of  almost  eyery  hill,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  inhabited.  It  frequently  happens  thab  these  habitations 
ace  taken  possession  of  by  some  wandering  peasant  for  a  short  time. 


The  Haouran  peasants  do  not  fix  themselves  In  one  place :  they 
wander  from  one  village  to  another,  and  they  find  commodious  dwef* 
lings  in  the  ancient  deserted  houses.  They  are  ohiefly  induoed  to 
change  by  the  exactions  of  the  Beduin  tribes,  who  are  considered  tha 
true  proprietors  of  the  plain.  During  the  winter  the  plain  produoes 
excellent  pasture  for  the  herds  of  the  Beduins.  There  are  no  treei* 
The  cold  m  December  and  January  is  severe. 

The  Jebel  Haouran  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  Jebel  AJelon, 
It  extends  from  32°  25'  to  33°  N.  lat,  but  no  part  probably  is  moi« 
than  12  miles  across.  It  is  surrounded  by  plains,  which  are  lowet 
than  the  base  on  which  the  mountains  rise ;  though  the  oold  of  tha 
winter  proves  that  th^  are  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  mountain  region  is  covered  with  several  ridges  running  in  different 
directions.  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain -system  is  near  82°  40' 
N.  lat,  where  the  Kelab  Haouran,  a  summit  in  the  form  of  a  oons^ 
rises  considerably  above  the  lower  ridge  on  which  it  stands.  It  i« 
wooded  on  the  north  and  west,  but  bare  on  the  east  and  south ;  and 
this  observation  applies  to  the  whole  mountain-region.  In  its  present 
state  only  the  northern  and  western  base  of  this  region  are  inhabited 
and  cultivated,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  are  extensively  grown.  Whea^ 
barley,  dhurra,  and  beans  are  cultivated.  The  wood  with  which  ths 
mountains  are  olothed  is  only  stunted  oak.  In  the  mountains  thec« 
are  extensive  pasture-grounds,  even  where  there  are  no  trees,  snd  a 
great  number  of  uninhabited  villages  and  towns  occur,  the  houses  of 
which  are  generally  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  East  of  tb« 
Jebel  Haouran  is  the  Syrian  desert 

Central  Syria  extends  from  SS"*  10'  to  84*  40'  N.  lat  Within  iti 
limits  are  Libanus  and  Antitibanus,  and  the  southern  and  highest 
portion  of  the  northern  valley.  To  the  east  of  the  Antilibanus  ia  thd 
elevated  plain  of  Damascus. 

1.  Mount  Libanus,  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  Libnan,  constitutes  a 
continuous  range  of  mountains,  whioh  begins  a  little  south  of  88°  20' 
N.  lat,  and,  running  to  the  east  of  north,  terminates  near  84°  40' 
N.  lat,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  called  Jebel  Shara.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  range  is  called  Jurd  (that  is  Jebel)  Baalbec,  and  the  southern 
Jebel  Sunin.  As  the  higher  part  of  the  range  is  destitute  of  traes,  il 
is  considered  that  its  average  elevation  a^ve  the  sea  must  be  at 
least  8000  feet  The  highest  part  of  it  ocouis  between  84°  10'  and 
84°  16'  N.  lat,  and  is  called  Jebel  MakmeL  It  rises  to  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  oovered  with  snow  sll  the  year 
round.  The  highest  part  of  the  road,  which  passes  over  the  range 
to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Jebel  Hakmel,  is  7590  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  range  of  mountains^  witi^  its  deolivitiss  extending  aas^ 
ward  and  westward,  varies  between  12  snd  18  miles  in  width  in  a 
straight  line,  of  whioh  extent  less  than  one-fourth  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highest  crest^  so  that  on  this  side  the  declivity  is  mnoh 
steeper  than  on  the  west,  where  its  oi&ets  generally  approach  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  a  few  plaoea,  as  north  of  Beyrut 
and  at  Ras-el-Shakka,  come  close  to  the  water's  edge.  On  both  sides 
of  the  range  a  terrace  occurs  somewhat  about  the  middle  of  its  height^ 
whioh  divides  the  Upper  and  Lower  Libanus.  The  Upper  Libanus 
usually  presents  only  steep  declivities,  either  entirely  bare,  or  dothed 
with  a  scan^  vegetation,  but  a  few  spots  have  a  fine  growth  of  grassy 
and  in  summer  they  are  used  as  pasture-ground  by  the  mountaineer 
Arabs  who  visit  this  place.  The  level  ground  which  separates  the 
Upper  Libanus  from  the  Lower  is  also  genendly  without  trees,  but 
always  covered  with  shrubs  and  grass.  It  oontains  small  groves  of 
cedars^  not  frr  from  the  northern  base  of  Jebel  Makmel,  more  than 
6000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  Lower  Libanu^  to  the  west  of  the  range,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  in  Asia.  That  part  of  it  which  extends  front 
Beyrut  (83°  60'  N.  kt)  to  Tarabloos  (84°  25'  K.  kt)  is  caUed  Kes» 
rawan,  the  most  southern  part  of  which  is  entirely  in  possession  of 
the  Maronites.  The  Ejssrawan  is  very  well  watered.  The  water- 
courses however  lie  in  yery  narrow  and  deep  vidleys,  the  sides  of 
which  rise  with  a  steep  ascent  several  hundred  feet  above  the  narrow 
level  at  the  bottom.  As  these  water-courses  are  very  numerous,  tha 
ridges  between  the  valleys  ars  very  narrow,  and  there  is  no  level  on 
their  topa  The  valleys,  even  where  widest,  never  exoeed  a  mile  la 
breadth ;  but  every  cultivable  spot  is  turned  to  account  The  inhabit* 
ants  build  terraces  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  to  obtain  a 
space  of  level  ground,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  swept 
down  by  the  winter  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  wateit 
requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  their  orope.  On  these  terraoes  and  in 
the  level  spots  of  t^e  valleys  there  are  orchards,  mulberry-planta- 
tions, vineyards,  and  fields  of  dhurra  and  other  grain.  The  silk 
which  is  collected  in  these  places  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and 
eonstitutes  the  principal  article  of  commerce.  The  lower  ranges  and 
hiUs,  with  which  the  o£BMts  of  the  Libanus  terminate,  are  oovered 
with  plantations  of  olive-trees^  but  the  nsrrow  plain  along  the  shorea 
of  the  sea  is  generally  not  cultivated,  except  at  the  very  base  of  tha 
hills.  There  are  howeyer  some  small  groves  of  data-trees.  Tha 
higher  parts  of  the  ridges  whioh  separate  the  ysUeys  are  gensrally 
wooded  with  fir-trees. 

The  esstem  declivity  of  Mount  Libanus  diflSars  greatly  firom  Iha 
western.  It  is  fonowed  by  lavines,  in  which  the  water  descends  oalf 
during  thaiaina.    This  part  of  tha  Lower  libaans  is  aorarsd  ^tUk 
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low  oak-trees.  On  the  nurrow  lerel  plain  which  divides  the  Lower 
libanuB  fiomthe  higher  part  of  the  range  are  aome  ooltiTiated  apots; 
other  apoti  are  planted  with  walnat-treea.  Higher  np  the  mountain  la 
Tory  steep,  and  regeUttion  scanty. 

2.  The  Northern  Valleyi  as  far  as  it  is  included  within  Central 
Syria,  extends  along  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Libanus  in  all  its 
extent,  or  about  90  miles  in  length.  South  of  Baalbeo  it  is  only  from 
2  to  8  miles  wide.    At  Bsalbeo  it  is  about  5  miles  wide,  and  in  the 

rallel  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Antilibanus  (near  84*  25' 
lat)  more  than  10  miles.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  sections, 
aa  Uie  waters  of  the  southern  diitricts  run  off  to  the  south  by  the 
river  Litany  (the  ancient  Leontes),  and  the  northern  portion  is  drained 
by  the  Axj^  or  Orontes.  The  two  river-basins  however  are  not  con- 
tiguous, for  near  84**  N.  lat,  and  chiefly  north  of  that  parallel,  ii  a 
tract  about  12  miles  in  length,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  reach 
either  of  these  rivers,  but  are  lost  in  the  plain.  This  tract  is  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  valley ;  the  town  of  Baalbeo,  which  is 
built  towarda  the  southern  border  of  it,  is  8808  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  southern  part  of  the  valley  (called  the  Bekaa)  is  watered 
by  the  Litany  River,  which  rises  about  5  miles  south-west  of  Baalbec, 
in  a  small  lake.  The  river  has  water  all  the  year  round,  being 
supplied  by  aeveral  copious  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Antilibanus.  Where  the  valley  tenninates  on  the 
south,  near  the  castle  of  Ealaat-el-Shkif,  the  river  turns  west^  and 
reaches  the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  north  of  Sur  (Tyrus).  The 
Bekaa  is  well  watered  and  famous  for  its  fer^ity ;  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  it  Ib  cultivated ;  the  greater  portion  serves  only  as 
pasture-ground  for  the  Beduins  and  Turkmans,  who  paas  the  winter 
here,  and  ascend  in  summer  to  the  upper  declivities  of  the  Antilibanus. 
The  northern  and  wider  portion  of  the  valley  is  called  Belad  Baalbec. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bekaa,  but 
the  proportion  of  cultivated  land  to  ^t  which  is  only  used  as  pas- 
ture, or  not  used  at  all,  is  still  less  than  in  the  last-mentioned 
district.  Only  a  few  villages  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Bekaa,  is  destitute  of  trees ;  but  there  are  numerous 
villages  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  whence  small  rivulets  descend 
and  supply  the  means  of  irrigating  the  oom-fields  and  orchards. 

8.  The  Antilibanus,  which  stands  to  the  east  of  the  valley  just 
noticed,  extends  much  farther  to  the  south  than  the  Libanus.  It  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  long  and  narrow  depression  which 
occurs  near  88"  40^  N.  lat,  and  is  called  £l-Bogaz  (the  Gorge).  That 
portion  of  the  range  which  lies  north  of  the  Bogas,  descends  towards 
Belad  Baalbec  and  the  Bekaa  with  a  very  steep  declivity,  which  is 
barren  and  destitute  of  wood  except  at  a  few  places  where  rivulets 
descend  in  narrow  glens :  these  glens  are  oveigrown  with  treea.  This 
part  of  the  range  has  no  great  elevation.  The  highest  point  of  the 
"oad  which  crosses  the  Bogaa  from  Beyrut  is  only  8148  feet  above  the 
ea-level,  and  less  than  1500  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain  of  the 
Bekaa.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  Northern  Antilibanus 
exceeds  6000  feet  in  elevation. 

.  The  Southern  Antilibanus  attains  a  much  greater  elevation.  At  the 
distance  of  about  12  miles  south  of  the  Bogas  an  extensive  mountain 
mass,  called  Jebel-es-Sheik,  is  always  covered  with  snow.  This 
mountain-mass  snd  its  declivities  cover  a  space  of  20  miles  from  east 
to  west  fVom  the  western  declivity  branches  off  a  narrow  ridge, 
which,  towards  the  north,  is  called  Jebel  Arbel;  but  its  southern 
prolongation,  called  Jebel  Safed,  terminates  on  the  south  with  the 
elevated  mountaina  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Uie  town  of  Safed :  its 
length  ii  about  85  mileei  South  of  the  summit  of  the  Jebel-es-Sheik 
lies  an  extensive  mountain-tract,  extending  about  15  mUes  east  and 
west^  snd  aa  much  to  the  south.  It  ii  mostly  covered  with  thick 
wood,  snd  only  used  as  pasture-ground.  From  this  mountain  region 
a  ridge  runs  southward,  which  u  called  Jebel  Heiih,  and  which  ter- 
minates with  a  hill,  called  Tel-el-Faras,  in  the  elevated  plain  of  Jolan, 
about  5  miles  south  of  88''  N.  lat.  The  two  ridges  of  the  Jebel 
Safed  and  of  the  Jebel  Heish  inclose  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Jordan  which  lies  north  of  the  Lake  of  Tabarieh,  and  is  called 
Wady  Seisukban.  The  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus 
crosses  the  Jebel  Heish  about  12  miles  north  of  the  Tel-el-Faras,  and 
at  this  place  it  is  perhaps  not  more  than  500  feet  above  its  base :  but 
the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  lh)m  8000  to  8100  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL    The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  small  oak. 

4.  The  Plains  of  Damascus  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Antili- 
banus, and  extend  as  far  south  as  tiie  Haouran.  They  form  an 
intermediate  terrace  between  the  mountain  region  and  the  low  Syrian 
desert^  which  Ib  fiuther  esst  At  their  southern  extremity  these 
plains  extend  to  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  the  range ;  but  further 
north  their  width  is  lessL  In  the  parallel  of  Damascus  they  are  only 
80  miles  wide.  North  of  Damascus  the  boundary  diverges  towards 
the  east;  but  in  these  parts  it  cannot  exactly  be  detennined,  as  the 
desert  sometimes  approadies  near  the  caravan  road  leading  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo,  but  genersUy  remains  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it  It  appears  that  many  cultivable  though  uncultivated  tracts 
occur  as  far  east  as  Tadmor  [Palmtba],  which  &  about  75  miles  from 
the  range  of  the  Antilibanus, 

The  lowest  part  of  theso  plains  is  about  12  or  15  miles  east  of 
Damascus,  whm  sn  extensive  lake^  or  rather  swamps  oocurs,  called 
fi«hrel-M«iy,  in  which  several  riven  are  lost  that  dsiosad  firam  the 


eastern  declivity  of  the  Antilibanus,  and  from,  the  Jebel  Haouran, 
firom  north,  welst  snd  south.  The  most  remaricable  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Barrada,  which  brings  down  the  waters  collected  on  the  eastern 
dedivity  of  the  AntiHbanus  between  88*>  15'  and  88**  W  N.  lat. 
These  waters  unite  at  some  dirtance  from  the  foot  of  the  range,  in  a 
wide  depression  of  the  plains,  called  El-Ghitha,  in  which  the  town  of 
Damascus  is  built^  snd  which  is  the  most  productive  spot  in  Syria,  if 
not  on  the  globe.  Gardens  and  orchardi^  yielding  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  most  &voured  parts  of  southern  Europe,  surround 
Damascus  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  the  area  which  they  cover 
being  estimated  at  180  or  150  square  miles.  The  cultivated  fields 
surrounding  this  forest  of  fruit-trees  extend  to  a  fartiier  distance  of 
some  mileiL  The  astonishing  fertility  of  this  tract  is  produced  by 
the  abundance  of  water,  as  the  oountiy  is  traversed  by  seven  branches 
of  the  river  Barrada,  which  always  yield  a  copious  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation.  As  the  town  of  Damascus  is  2887  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  climate  ii  far  from  being  so  temperate  in  winter  as  is 
commonly  supposed. 

The  most  western  portion  of  the  plain  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Jebel  Heiih  and  the  Jebel  Ajelun,  and  from  the  Lake 
of  Tabarieh  eastward  to  the  Hadji  road,  ii  called  the  Plain  of  Jalon. 
The  ascent  from  the  Lake  of  Tabarieh  ii  very  steep  and  long.  The 
surfeuse  is  uneven  and  undulating,  and  there  are  a  few  isolated  hills. 
Several  considerable  tracts  have  their  surface  formed  of  rocks,  which 
are  commonly  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  on  which  grass 
springs  up  after  the  rains,  but  which  are  quite  bare  at  other  times. 
Other  districts  have  a  fine  soil,  either  black,  gray,  or  red,  and  some 
produce  rich  crops.  The  greater  part  of  them  however  is  uncultivated 
and  overgrown  with  a  wild  herb^  on  which  cows  and  camels  feed. 

The  plains  extending  east  of  the  Hadji  road,  south  of  £1-Gutha»  are 
rather  hilly  in  the  northern  districts,  short  and  low  ridges  running  in 
different  directions.  These  parts  contain  several  stony  tracts,  and 
othen  which  might  be  cultivated,  if  water  was  abundant  The  greater 
part  is  at  present  only  used  as  pasture-ground.  The  southern  districts, 
or  those  which  approach  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Jebel  Haouran, 
contain  two  extensive  rocky  regions,  called  Es^aadOb,  on  the  east^  and 
El-Led ja,  on  the  west^  which  sre  divided  from  one  another  by  a  wide 
vallev  called  El-Lowa.  The  Lowa  ii  traversed  by  the  river  Lows, 
which  originates  in  the  Jebel  Haouran  and  falls  into  the  Bahr-el-Merdj. 
On  its  banks  ii  a  plsin  of  considerable  extent,  which  is  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  and  was  formeriy  well  cultivated,  as  is 
proved  by  the  ruins  of  numerous  villages  and  towns  in  the  vslley. 
But  at  present  it  serves  only  as  pssture-groimd  for  the  ^^«^"'^",  who 
occasionally  cultivate  some  spots  with  dhurra. 

That  part  of  the  Plains  of  Damascus  which  lies  north  of  the  Qotha 
is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo.  The  road  passes 
over  two  low  ridges,  which  appear  to  be  connected  wiUi  the  Antili- 
banus. The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  in  a  few  places  covered 
with  sand,  but  in  general  it  has  a  rich  cultivable  soil,  free  from  stones 
and  sand,  though,  like  all  the  plains  of  Damascus,  it  is  destitute  of 
trees  and  even  of  shruba.  Yillsges  and  cultivated  tracts  ooour  only 
at  great  distances. 

Northern  S:^  which  lies  north  of  84**  40^  N.  lat,  differs  in  physical 
constitution  from  the  more  southern  parts.  A  high  mountain  range 
runs  alonff  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  back  of  this  ia  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Northern  YsUey,  which  is  divided  by  a  hilly  tract, 
extending  from  south  to  north,  from  the  Esstem  Plains. 

1.  The  Mountain  R^on  of  Northern  Syria  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  lower  oourse  of  the  river  Ajsy.  The  southern  part^ 
which  comprehends  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Jebel-el-AnEeyr^,  and  the  northern  by  that  of  Jebel  Ahmar. 
.  The  Jebel-el-Anzeyry  is  divided  from  Libanus  by  a  gap  or  depres- 
sion, called  £1-Junie,  which  ii  about  ten  miles  across  nearly  a  dead 
level,  swampy,  and  only  used  as  pastur»ground  by  the  Turkmans  and 
Kurds.  The  Jebel-el-Anseyry  occupies  with  its  branches  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Valley,  and  is  in 
width  about  twenty  nules  or  somewhat  more^  except  towards  the 
southern  extremity  where  one  of  its  o£bets,  Jebel  Erbavn,  branches 
off  eastward,  and  tenninates  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Asy,  near  the 
town  of  Hamah.  In  this  part  Uie  Jebel-el-Anaeyiy  is  about  forty-five 
miles  wide.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  lies  in  general  close  to  the 
valley  of  the  Asy,  so  that  the  space  between  it  and  the  sea  ii  fiUed  up 
by  numerous  ofibets,  which  sink  down  to  low  hills  and  inclose  valleys 
of  moderate  extent  The  principal  chain  terminates  east  of  the  town 
of  Antakia,  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Asy.  Where  it  temunates  it  is 
connected  with  another  chain  of  mountains,  which  rises  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Ijatakia,  and  runs  so  dose  to  the  shores  of  the 
sea»  that  no  road  can  be  made  along  its  western  basa  The  declivities 
towards  the  sea  are  extremely  precipitous  and  barren.  It  ii  the  Mons 
Cassius  of  the  ancients,  and  u  now  called  Jebel  Akrah.  It  attains  an 
elevation  of  5818  feet  iJ>ove  the  sea  The  Jebel-el-Anseyzy  nowhere 
exceeds  6000  feet  above  the  sesrleveL  Its  eastern  declivity  is  generally 
veiy  steep,  and  only  covered  with  shrubs  and  low  trees,  but  the 
western  declivity  hi  clothed  with  fine  trees,  and  the  wide  valleys 
which  lie  between  its  o£bets  are  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  oiohards  and 
plantations  of  mulbeRy-treea 

Jebel  AhmaTi  or  the  northern  portion  of  the  mountain  regiooy  begins 
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on  the  Heditemaeas,  ooeapying  the  maoe  between  lUuMl-Kluuudr  on 
the  north,  and  Jebel  Mum,  the  Mona  Pierioa  of  the  anoiente  on  the 
■oath.  Near  Bas-el-Khanxir  the  summit  called  Jebel  Eeserik  attahis 
5550  feet  abore  the  aearleyeL  From  thia  aummit  the  range  runs  novth- 
eaBt»  but  by  degrees  tuma  more  to  the  north,  ao  aa  to  incloae  the  Gulf 
of  Scanderoon  on  the  east  with  a  ourred  line.  It  joina  the  Alma 
Dsgh  about  10  miles  north  of  87**  N.  kt.  Near  86**  80'  N.  the  road 
between  Soanderoon  and  AntaVia  traTeraea  it,  and  the  most  elevated 
pass  is  4068  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  range  never  exceeds 
five  miles  in  width.  The  mountains  generally  descend  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Scanderoon  with  a  gentle  declivity,  and  approach  near  its 
■hores,  except  towards  the  north,  where  a  level  tract  about  two  milea 
wide  intervenes,  which  gradually  increaaes  to  the  breadth  of  aeven 
miles.  This  wider  part  is  fertile  and  cultivated,  and  it  is  diversified 
with  orange  and  lemon  groves.  The  remainder  is  almost  entirely 
uncultivated,  but  full  of  ruins. 

2.  The  northern  portion  of  the  Northern  Valley  begins  at  the  ter- 
mination of  Mount  libanua  (84**  W  N.  lat)  and  Mount  Antilibanua 
(84"  20'  N.  lat).  North  of  these  places  a  level  country  extends  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  Syria,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphratea. 
It  is  quite  destitute  of  trees ;  and  though  a  great  part  of  it  is  fit  for 
eultivation,  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  tracta  Ib  small^  which  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  water. 

The  Jebel-el-Anzeyiy  begins  in  84**  40'  N.  lat,  and  on  the  plain 
extending  east  of  the  river  Aay  a  ridge  of  hills  called  Jebel-el-Aala 
rises  near  85"  N.  lat  This  last-mentioned  ridge  runs  from  south-east 
to  north-west^  and  thus  approaches  the  Jebel  Erbayu,  or  eastern  ofiset 
of  the  Jebel-el-Anzeyiy,  south  of  the  town  of  Hamah,  near  35°  5'  N. 
lat  From  this  point  the  river  Aay  runs  for  12  miles  in  a  narrow 
valley,  which  is  mdosed  by  rugged  mountains,  but  it  widens  in  some 
parts,  and  in  one  of  these  plains  the  town  of  Hamah  is  built  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  valley  the  eastern  ridge  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  phdu,  but  two  or  three  miles  farther  north  it  rises  again 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Shaehsabon,  and  here  begins  that  fine  valley 
which  is  cidled  £1-Ghab,  and  which  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length ; 
its  width  is  about  five  miles,  but  it  grows  narrower  towards  the  north. 
The  river  flows  near  the  base  of  the  Jebel-el-Anaeyry,  where  it  forms 
numerous  maraheii  In  winter  it  inundates  the  level  ground,  through 
which  it  flows  and  leaves  many  small  lakes.  The  valley  is  watei^d 
also  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  villages  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
mostly  built  at  the  base  of  the  mountains :  they  are  surrounded  by 
fields  on  whl(di  dhurra  and  wheat  are  grown.  The  remainder  is  used 
as  pasture-ground  for  cattle  and  buffiuq^s.  Large  herds  of  bufbloes 
are  kept  in  the  swampy  part  of  the  valley.  The  wider  valley  of  the 
Ghab  terminates  at  Jebel  Shogher,  and  hence  the  Aay  runs  northward 
in  a  narrow  valley,  which  contains  very  little  land  flt  for  agriculture ; 
but  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees  :  those  of  mulberry-trees  and  ulive-treea  are  very  extensive. 

Where  the  Arf  emexgea  from  this  valley,  and,  turning  north-west 
and  west,  flows  along  the  base  of  the  Jebel-el-iijizeyry,  an  extensive 
plain  opens  to  the  north,  the  ancient  plain  of  Antiochia,  now  called 
El-Umk,  which  stretches  to  the  base  of  the  Alma  Dagh.  It  is  about 
85  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  15  miles.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  plain  is  a  deep  depression,  which  receives  all  the 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  mountains  surrounding  it  on  the  east^ 
north,  and  west,  and  form  an  extensive  lake,  called  £l-Bohhaire,  the 
ancient  Lake  of  Antiocbia.  It  is  about  12  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide,  and  noted  for  its  eels,  which  form  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  country  surrounding  the  lake  rises  in  very  gentle  slopes  towards 
the  base  of  the  Alma  Dagh.  The  northern  part  of  the  valley  is 
cultivated,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  aeveral  kinds  of  pulse. 
The  Li^e  of  Bohhaire  diBcharges  its  waters  into  the  Axy  by  the 
Kararsu,  which  runs  through  the  southern  and  lower  part  of  the  plain, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  nearly  a  swamp.  No  part  of 
it  is  cultivated,  and  it  is  only  used  as  pasture-ground. 

The  Umk  constitutes  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  Northern 
Valley,  which  is  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  valley 
in  which  the  A^  reaches  the  sea  by  a  west-south-west  course. 
This  last-mentioned  valley  is  nearly  80  milea  long,  and  from  4  to  6 
miles  wide  between  the  Jebel-el-Anzeyry  and  the  Jebel-el-Ahmar. 
The  river  runs  near  the  base  of  the  Jebel-el-Anseyry,  and  on  its 
northern  banks  is  an  undulating  country,  generally  w^  cultivated. 
Much  tobacco  is  grown,  and  the  plantaUona  of  mulberry-trees  are 
extensive :  other  fruit-trees  also  abound.  The  Aay,  from  its  source, 
about  12  miles  north-east  of  Baalbec,  to  its  mouth  runs  above 
200  milea.  After  having  entered  the  plain  north  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  it  fedlB  into  a  Iske  called  Bahr-el-Eades,  which  is  about  6 
miles  long  and  2  miles  widei  The  river  is  not  navigated,  but  it  is 
said  that  it  could  be  easily  rendered  navi^ble  for  bargee  to  a  distance 
of  27  miles  above  Antakia.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  over 
which  there  is  firom  three  and  a  half  to  nine  feet  of  water  in  winter. 

8.  The  Hilly  Region,  which  extends  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  the 
Azy  and  of  the  Bl-Umk,  from  the  town  of  Hamah  to  the  base  of  the 
Alma  Dagh,  may  occupy  about  10  miles  in  width,  south  of  86**  lO' 
N.  lat.,  but  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  El-Umk  it  is  more  than  twice 
as  wide.  The  southern  i>ortion  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  range^ 
the  limestone  rocks  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  incloaing 
ynUeys ;  but  many  of  these  hills  are  only  covered  with  buahes,  and 


the  arable  grounds  are  not  extensive.  Bariey  and  dhurra  ar«  grown. 
Vines  are  much  cultivated,  and  grapes  and  debs  are  sent  to  Aleppo. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  Hilly  Region  is  an  tmdulating  country  on 
a  large  scale.  The  limestone  soil  absorbs  all  moisture,  and  there  an 
no  watercoursea.  The  country  however  is  rather  fertile,  and  yields 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  cotton  of  excellent  quality. 
On  the  Mils  there  are  plantations  of  fig-trees  and  olive-trees. 

4.  The  Eastern  Phiins  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  surfiMe  of 
Northern  Syria,  and  extend  from  the  Hilly  Region  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  They  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  of  low 
hills,  the  western  part  of  which  is  called  Jebel-el-Sis  and  the  eastern 
Jebel-el-Has.  This  ridge  is  near  Sd**  50'  N.  lat,  and  appears  to  extend 
from  the  hills  north-west  of  Hamah  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates 
The  southern  part  of  the  plain  contains  in  the  west  large  tracts  of 
good  soil,  which  cannot  be  cultivated  for  want  of  water ;  towards  the 
east  it  gradually  passes  into  a  desert,  which  is  divided  from  the 
Euphrates  by  a  wooded  tract  several  miles  wide,  and  caUed  El-Zawl, 
or  Qharabat 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  is  of  a  different  descriptioa  It  is 
traversed  by  three  rivers,  two  of  which  rise  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  Alma  Dagh,  and  run  southward.  The  river  Soqwt  drains  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  plain.  It  rises  north  of  the  town  of 
Alntab,  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water  from  the  mountains,  and 
falla  into  the  Euphrates  about  20  miles  below  Blr,  after  a  course  of 
about  80  miles.  The  Kowoik,  or  JToO;,  also  called  the  River  of  Aleppo, 
rises  in  one  of  the  great  ofiBMts  of  the  Alma  Dagh,  and  runs  with 
numerous  windings  through  the  plain  southward,  untU,  in  approaching 
the  Jebel-el-Has,  it  is  lost  in  swampy  ground,  called  El-Biatkh.  The 
third  river,  called  Ztheb,  or  Duhab,  rises  in  a  ridge  of  hills  which  run 
west  and  east,  and  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Sajur.  Theee  hills  compel  the  last-mentioned  river 
to  join  the  Euphrates.  The  Zeheb  runs  southward,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  40  miles  falls  into  a  salt  lake  called  £1-Sabkh,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  low  rocky  hills.  The  lake  is  about  6  miles  long  and  2 
miles  wide.  After  the  rains  it  inundates  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  in  summer  lies  between  its  banks  and  the  rocks;  and  when  the 
water  has  been  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  this  narrow 
strip  is  covered  with  pure  salt^  in  some  places  two  inches  thick.  Tiiis 
salt  is  collected  in  the  month  of  August^  and  extensively  used  over  a 
great  part  of  Syria.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  Car  from  being  level 
Short  ridges  of  low  hills  occur  at  several  places,  especially  near  Aleppo, 
the  plain  of  that  town  being  inclosed  by  such  ridgee  on  three  sides. 
When  the  plain  extends  in  a  level,  or  in  slight  undulations,  aa  is 
mostly  the  case,  isolated  hills,  called  'tells,'  which  some  consider  to 
be  artificial,  are  frequent  In  their  neighbourhood  there  are  wells 
and  villages.  East  and  south  of  Aleppo  the  soil  of  the  plain  is  very 
stony.  West  and  south-west  of  Aleppo  the  soil  is  better,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hilly  range,  where  it  yields  abundant  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grain.  To  the  north-west  and  north  of  Aleppo 
the  soil  is  indeed  stony,  but  the  earth  is  deeper,  and  cultivation  is 
rather  extensive.  The  best  part  of  the  plain  appears  to  be  that  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  road  leading  from  Aleppo  to  Alntab^  These 
plains  are  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  except  near  the 
Euphratea.  Between  Aleppo  and  Alintab  the  sur&ce  of  the  Kowalk, 
at  Toy  beck,  is  1208  feet  above  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  of  the 
Sajur,  farther  east,  1868  feet  The  Euphrates,  below  Bir^  is  only  628 
feet  shove  that  sea. 

In  the  plains  the  winter  lasts  from  the  12th  of  December  to  the  20th 
of  January.  There  is  generally  some  slight  frost;  snow  seldom  rests 
more  than  one  day  on  the  ground.  In  February  the  vegetation  is 
vigorous,  and  the  treea  are  in  blossom ;  but  the  spring  soon  passes, 
and  at  the  end  of  May  nearly  all  the  smaller  plants  are  dried  up. 
From  that  time  rarely  a  doud  passes  over  the  clear  sky,  and  tiie  heat 
is  very  great  West  winds  are  cool,  east  winds  suffocating.  The  first 
rains  occur  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  are  followed  by  settled 
and  pleasant  weather,  which  lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty  days ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  November  the  later  and  more  heavy  rains  set  in, 
and  continue  to  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

5.  The  Alma  Dagh  constitutes  a  portion  of  that  extensive  mountain 
range  which  the  andent  geographers  called  Taurus.  The  Alma  Dagh 
is  the  ancient  Amamis.  It  lies  along  the  boundary  of  Syria  and  Ana- 
tolia, and  its  crest  is  considered  as  the  boundary  between  these  two 
countries.  The  range  occupies  in  width  about  80  miles,  of  which  the 
larger  portion  belongs  to  Anatolia.  The  mountains  are  very  precipitous, 
and  can  only  be  traversed  by  beasts  of  burden  in  a  few  pkeesi  The 
most  frequented  road  runs  from  Aleppo  due  north  to  Alntab^  and 
thence  over  the  Alma  Dagh  to  Katsariyeh  and  Angora.  There  are 
some  mountain  roads  farther  weat,  which  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Amanus.  These  mountaina  are  well  wooded.  Many  thousand  acres 
are  covered  with  large  cedars,  and  in  other  places  there  are  firs  and 
juniper  trees. 

ProdueU, — Most  of  these  have  been  already  inddentally  mentioned. 
They  comprise  wheat,  barley,  dhurra,  spelt,  some  rice,  lentiles  and 
other  pulae^  artichokes^  melons,  cucumbm^  capsicum,  potatoes. 
Among  other  products  are— cotton,  hemp,  silk,  madder,  indigo, 
sesamnm,  eastorK>il,  tobacco,  fta  Of  fruits  there  are  figs,  olives, 
mulbeRies,  grapes^  lUmonds^  apricots,  peaohe%  pomegranates,  oranges^ 
IsmoDSi  dates,  &o,    Vineyardii  are  nomerons  in  the  moontainoos 
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diBtxicts  and  on  tiie  table-land  of  Jadaa.  The  wine  of  tbe  Llbanua  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Zakkum  and  atoraz  are  grown  in  gardeno.  The 
moat  remarkable  trees  that  are  partly  oultLyated  and  partly  grow  wild 
are — sycamore,  carobs,  Indian  fig,  molbeny,  and  piBtaobio-tteea.  The 
mountain  forests,  where  there  are  any,  oonsist  of  oedars,  firs,  and 
pinesL  On  the  table-lands  grow  dwarf-oaks,  which  produoe  the  best 
galls  known ;  there  are  also  the  aaerol,  the  walnut^  the  arbutus,  the 
laurel,  tbe  terebinth,  and  several  kinda  of  junipers.  A  good  deal  of 
scammony  and  sumach  is  gathered  about  Mount  Libanus. 

The  domestic  animals  comprise  horses,  cattle^  asses,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Few  horses  are  kept  by  the  agricultural  population ;  but  the 
wandering  tribes,  the  Arabs,  the  Turkman^  and  Kurds,  pay  great 
attention  to  the  breed  of  horses.  The  Arabian  horses  are  noted  for 
beauty  and  speed.  The  number  of  cattle  is  oomparatively  small,  and, 
except  in  a  few  places,  of  small  siae.  The  asses  and  mules  are  of  a 
large  breed,  and  they  serre  as  substitutes  for  horses  in  the  transport  of 
goods.  Sheep  and  goats  axe  very  numerous.  In  Northern  Syria  that 
species  is  kept  which  has  the  large  broad  taiL  Camels  are  found 
everywhere,  even  on  Mount  Libanus.  BuffiUoes  are  only  found  on- 
the  sea'Coast  between  Beyrut  and  Torablous,  and  in  the  Wady  Qhab. 
Those  which  are  kept  on  the  sea^XMst  are  large,  and  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Bgypt. 

Among  wUd  animals,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hyonaa  are  frequent  in 
some  parts  of  the  desert  mountains.  There  are  bears  on  Mount 
Libanus  and  Aotilibanus.  Wolves  are  only  found  in  the  forests  of 
Alma  Dagh.  Wild  boars  are  very  numerous  in  many  parte.  Deer  are 
met  with  on  the  Alma  Dagh  and  near  Mount  Tor,  and  in  the  desert 
parts  are  several  kinds  of  antelopes.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Belka 
the  bouquetin  {Copra  iiea;)  is  said  to  be  very  numerous.  Hares  and 
porcupines  abound,  and  Uie  JHput  jerboa  is  oommon  in  the  southern 
deserts.  There  are  several  yarietiea  of  eagles.  Partridges  and  pigeons 
abound  in  many  parta^  espedally  on  Ifount  Libanus.  In  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Southern  Valley  there  are  immense  numbers  of  a  bird 
oalled  katt%  which  is  oonsidered  to  be  the  Tetrao  Alkatta.  Several 
kinds  of  fish  and  shell-fish  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  in 
large  quantity ;  but  a  oonaiderable  fishery  is  carried  on  in  an  inland 
lake  of  ihe  Ghab,  where  a  fish,  called  black  fiah  (ilfaeroptsrcMiohis 
niffer),  la  so  abundant^  that  annually,  between  October  and  January, 
a  great  quantity  is  taken,  oured,  and  aent  to  remote  places.  This  fiah 
is  from  five  to  eight  feet  long.  Fish  are  also  very  abundant  in  the 
Bohhaire  Lake.  The  tortoise  oocors  frequently  on  the  table-land  of 
Judeea,  and  turtles  in  the  Bacrad^  None  of  the  snaJces  are  oonsidered 
to  be  poisonous.  Bees  are  very  abundant  on  Mount  Libanus,  whence 
wax  and  honey  are  exported.  The  rearing  of  nlk-worms  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  on  the  mountainous  tracta  near  the  coast,  and 
ailk  constitutes  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Syria.  The 
locusts  frequently  lay  waste  the  fields :  the  Arabs  eat  them,  and  salt 
them  for  food.  There  are  no  metals  found  in  Syria  except  iron,  which 
is  worked  in  the  Kesrawan  in  Mar  Hanna,  aouth-east  of  Beyru^  where 
also  coal  has  been  dieooTered.  Burokhardt  found  iron  and  quicksilver 
at  the  western  base  of  Jebel-es-Sheik.  Salt  is  got  from  the  lake  called 
£1-Sabkh,  and  also  from  the  sea-water  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Tyh-Beni-Israel,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there 
are  mountaina  almoat  entirely  composed  of  rock-salt.  Bitumen,  or 
aaphaltum,  is  collected  on  the  weat  ahorss  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tacitus 
('  bist,'  Y.  6)  speaks  of  asphaltum  being  ooUeoted  on  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  constitutes  an  article  of  export  In  the  northern  Qhor  pieces  of 
native  sulphur  are  found  at  a  small  depth  beneath  the  mxrhuM. 

Jnhabiiant$, — The  population  of  Syria  consiats  of  agricultural  and 
nomadic  tribes.  Nearly  all  the  Fellahs,  as  the  agrioilltural  population 
of  Syria  is  called,  belong  to  one  race,  resembling  in  the  atructure  of 
their  body  the  Bedoin  Arabs,  and  speaking  also  the  Arabic  language. 
The  Fellahs  are  divided,  according  to  their  religion,  into  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans.  The  Jews  are  numerous  in  Southern 
Syria,  west  of  the  southern  valley,  but  they  are  rarely  found  east  of 
that  valley,  or  in  the  other  parte  of  the  province.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  five  holy  oities^Jerusalem,  Tabarieb, 
Safed,  Nablous,  and  Khalil  (Hebron).  The  Christians  are  found 
everywhere.  Even  in  the  Haouran  the  Christiana  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  the  agricultural  population.  They  are  either  of  the  Greek 
Church  or  Roman  Catholica  Among  the  Soman  Gatholios  are 
included  all  religions  denominations  who  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  : — the  Latins,  who  use  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  have 
a  patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  and  numerous  convents  there  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Melchites,  or  United  Greeks,  who  have  a 
])atriaroh  at  Damascus,  and  eight  suffragan  bishops;  the  Maronites, 
who  are  Catholica,  live  exclusively  on  the  western  declivity  of  Mount 
Libanus,  in  the  Kearawan,  and  are  a  yery  industrious  people;  the 
United  Armenians,  who  have  a  natriaroh  at  Besnmma  in  the  Libanus, 
and  a  bishop  ia  Aleppo ;  and  the  Syrians,  or  United  Chaldeans,  who 
have  a  patriarch  at  Aleppo.  The  Maronites,  who  number  about 
140,000,  have  a  patriaroh  at  Kanohin,  in  the  Kesrawan,  and  seven 
■uffragan  bishops. 

There  are  also  three  religious  sects  in  Syria  which  an  neither 
Christians  nor  Mohammedans— the  Druses^  Anieyries  or  An«^Mft»f^ 
and  the  Ismanlies.  The  most  powerful  of  them  are  the  Druses,  who 
number  about  80,000;  they  pay  tribute  to  the  Turkish  pashas,  but 
otherwise  are  independent  and  their  ohief  may  be  considered  as  the 


master  of  a  great  part  of  Mount  Libanus^  with  the  adjacent  distrieta 
of  the  Bekaa.  The  Anaeyries,  or  Ansairiana,  inhabit  tbe  monntain 
region  which  has  received  its  name  finom  them,  and  which  Ilea  between 
the  lower  oourse  of  the  Aay  and  tiie  Mediterranean.  They  are  like- 
wise an  industrious  people.  The  Ismanliee  are  few  in  number,  and 
inhabit  aome  villages  in  the  mountains  of  the  Anaeyry.  They  are 
oonsidered  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Assassins  and  Ismaelitea. 

The  nomadic  tribes  consist  of  Arabs,  who  are  dispersed  over  the 
country  as  far  north  as  36"*  N.  lat.,  and  Turkmana  and  Kurds.  The 
Arabs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Annexe  tribe,  do  not  live  exclusively 
on  the  produoe  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  They  also  cultivate  small 
spots  of  ground,  but  they  change  their  abode  according  to  the  season 
and  the  growth  of  pasture,  takmg  to  the  mountains  in  summer  and 
to  the  plains  in  winter  and  spring.  There  are  some  Metualis  Moham- 
medans of  the  seot  of  All  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Libanus  and  about 
Baalbec.  They  are  a  settled  people,  and  number  about  80,000.  They 
oblige  the  settled  agricultural  portion  of  the  population  to  pay  them 
a  tribute  for  not  laying  waste  their  fields  and  carrying  off  their  cattla 
But  even  on  the  table-land  of  Judssa  the  peasants  are  generally  tribu- 
tary to  the  Arab  emirSi  There  is  probably  no  part  of  Syria  in  whidi 
this  state  of  things  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  country  of  the  Druses 
and  Maronites,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  great 
towns. 

The  Anneze  is  the  only  tribe  of  Beduins  in  Syria  who  never  oultivate 
the  ground,  but  who  live  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their  herds 
of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  wander  about  in  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  deserts,  and  pass  the  winter  there,  which  lasts  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  April,  when  the  raina  cause  grass 
and  herbs  to  spring  up  in  many  parts  of  the  deserts,  on  which  their 
flocks  feed ;  but  tl^y  enter  the  limits  of  Syria  at  Uie  beginning  of 
May,  and  remain  there  till  after  September.  At  thii  time  &ey 
approach  the  caravan  road  leading  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  and  the 
Hadji  road  leading  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  They  come  to  these 
plaeas  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  water  and  pasture  for  tiie  aummer,  and 
to  exchange  their  cattle  for  corn  as  winter  provision.  If  they  are  at 
peace  witi^  the  paaha  of  Damascus  they  encamp  quietly  among  the 
villages  near  the  springs  or  wells. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  other  Arab  tribes  are  the  £1  Howeytat 
and  the  Beni  Neym,  who  live  in  the  mountain  region  of  Sl-Shera  and 
in  the  a4jacent  plain ;  the  Beni  Szakher,  who  are  in  poeaesaaion  of  ths 
rich  paature-grounds  in  tlie  Belka,  and  likewise  visit  the  plain  of 
Haouran ;  the  Adouan,  who  are  found  in  the  Jebel  Ajelun ;  and  the 
Fehily  and  Serdie,  who  mqve  about  in  the  plain  of  Haouran  and 
the  mountains  in  their  vicinity.  All  these  tribea  are  only  nominally 
dependent  on  the  Turkish  governor,  and  though  they  pay  a  amall 
tribute,  they  levy  much  larger  sums  on  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of 
these  oountrieiL 

The  Turkmans  and  the  Kurds  are  in  almost  exclusive  poasesaion  of 
the  elevated  range  of  the  Alma  Dagh  and  the  tracts  at  its  baaa  The 
eastern  districts  of  these  mountains  are  occupied  by  the  Kurds,  and 
the  western  by  the  Turkmans.  They  descend  from  the  mountains  in 
winter,  and  apread  over  the  pUina  to  a  oonaiderable  distance  south  of 
Aleppo.  Some  small  tribea  of  both  nations  have  settled  on  the 
northern  districts  of  Moimt  Libanus. 

The  Turkmans  are  of  the  same  stock  from  which  the  Turks  are 
aprung.  In  the  level  parts  of  their  country  they  cultivate  whea^ 
barley,  and  several  kinda  of  pulse.  The  cultivation  is  not  carried  on 
by  the  Turkmana  themselves,  but  by  Fellahs.  The  Turkmana  remain 
with  their  herds  in  the  Umk  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  April,  when  they  go  to  the  mountains.  They  have  horses,  came]i^ 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  a  few  cattle.  Their  women,  who  have  oom- 
plexiona  as  frur  as  any  European  women,  are  very  industrioua.  They 
make  tentKMverings  of  goats'-hair,  and  woollen  carpets.  They  have 
also  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  dyeing :  they  use  indigo  and 
cochineal,  which  they  purehase  at  Aleppo.  The  brilliant  green  which 
they  give  to  the  wool  ia  produced  from  herbs  gathered  in  the  moun- 
tains in  aummer.  The  Kurds  who  inhabit  Syria  are  originally  from 
Kurdistan.  They  possess  the  western  portion  of  the  Alma-Dagh, 
from  which  they  descend  in  summer  to  the  plains  east  of  Aleppo. 
Most  of  these  Kurds  live  in  villages,  and  are  occupied  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle;  but  there  is  atill  a  oonaiderable  number  of 
families  that  change  their  abode  according  to  the  seasons^  in  order  to 
procure  paature  for  their  cattle, 

J^widoM  a$id  JbwiM.— Syria  is  divided  into  four  eyelets,  two  of 
which,  Akka  and  Tarablous,  extend  over  the  oountriea  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  fiir  noHh  aa  85*"  55'  N.  lat, ;  the  third, 
Aleppo,  occupiea  the  most  northern  psrt,  frx)m  tiie  Mediterranean  to 
the  banka  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  as  far  south  as  85"*  45'  N.  Ut; 
and  the  fourth,  Damascus,  the  interior  of  the  conntiy-  south  ol 
85«  46'  N.  lat 

1.  The  Syalet  of  AJeka,  better  known  in  £urope  by  the  name  of 
Si-Jean-d*Aore,  to  whi<di  the  eyelet  of  Gasa  waa  added  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  centnxj,  oocnpies  the  whole  coast  from  the  boundary-line 
of  Egypt  to  the  Bay  of  Junie  or  Kesrawan  (88**  65'  N.  lat),  and 
extends  over  the  plain  of  Falastin,  Mount  Carmel,  the  plain  of  Ibn 
Omer,  the  hilly  region  of  Galilee,  the  plahi  of  Akka,  sod  the  Bekaa 
and  Belad  Baalbec.  The  meet  remarkable  places  from  south  to  norUi 
Kf—QoMa  [Ga2a].     /qfa,  or  Joppn  [Jaita].    Bwrnlth^  or 
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E.aE.  of  Jafia,  Hm  in  a  feritle  and  well-onltiTated  plain ;  it  haa  15,000 
inhabitants,  who  derive  some  advanta^^  from  the  load  from  Joppa  to 
Jeniaalem,  whioh  paaaea  through  thia  town.  KaUariyeh  [Cmraxbu.], 
Tantura  haa  a  harbour  for  amaU  boata,  and  carries  on  some  oommeroe 
with  Egypt)  from  which  it  receives  rice  and  linens.  It  exports  cattle 
and  fruits.  Khatfa  [Casxxl].  Akka  [Aobb].  Sur  is  built  on  an 
isthmus  about  400  feet  wide,  whioh  Ib  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  embankment  that  Alexander  the  Qreot  made  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  ancient  Tyre.  The  harbour  has  been  filled  up  yniti 
sand,  and  the  roadstead  is  unsafe,  but  it  is  better  than  that  of  either 
Akka  or  S^ida.  The  population  amouots  to  8000  indiylduala,  most  of 
whom  gain  their  livelihood  by  fishing  and  ag^culture.  It  exports 
tobacco,  wax,  and  fire-wood.  [Ttbub.]  Saida  [Sidon].  JBejfnd 
[Bbirut].  Juwk  is  a  small  town  in  the  Kesrawan  wiUi  a  landing- 
place  for  small  boats.  It  carries  on  some  oommeroe  with  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  In  the  interior  are  the  following  iomMX—NasuureUi,  or 
Nazarahf  which  is  built  in  a  beautiful  valley  that  opens  into  the  plain 
of  Ibn-Omer,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best^ultivated  districts 
of  Galilee.  It  haa  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  church.  Tiih<Kritk^ 
the  ancient  Tiberias^  is  on  the  baoks  of  the  Bahr-el-Tabarieh,  on  a 
small  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  Towards  the  land  it  is  inclosed 
by  a  thick  and  well-built  wall.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants, 
who  have  some  commerce  with  the  Beduins.  It  is  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage for  the  Jews,  who  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  remamder  of  the  population  are  Turks,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Christians.  Szafed,  or  8afed,  nearly  due  north  of  Tabariehy 
is  a  neatly-built  town,  situated  round  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
Saracenic  castle.  It  contains  about  600  houses,  of  which  about  160 
are  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  consider  this  one  of  their  holy  cities,  and 
about  100  houses  by  Christians.  The  population  is  between  6000  and 
7000.  Zahle,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  opens  into  the  Bekaa,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  Mount  Libanus,  contains  from  800  to  900  houses,  and 
is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Christians,  who  make  much  cotton- 
oloth  and  some  woollen  stuffs.  They  have  20  dyeing-houses,  and  a 
oonsiderable  trade  with  the  Beduins  of  the  Bekaa.  Baaibec  [Baalbbo]. 
DHiMl'Kamrt  the  capital  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  in  a  valley  of 
Mount  Libanus,  is  a  considerable  place  eight  or  nine  hours  S.E.  from 
Beyrut.  It  has  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are 
Christians,  for  in  the  town  are  two  Maronite  and  two  Melchite 
churches.  The  town  is  built  like  a  second-rate  town  in  Italy.  Some 
silk-stufis  are  manufactured.  The  emir  of  the  Druses  resides  in  the 
oastle  of  Breddin,  about  one  hour  from  the  town. 

8.  The  ByaUt  of  TarahUnu  extends  along  the  sea-coast  from  the 
Bay  of  Juneh  to  Cape  Basit  or  Possidi,  alwut  IS  miles  S.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aey,  and  oomjwehends  the  northern  and  more 
elevated  portion  of  Mount  Libanus,  the  plain  separating  this  mountain 
from  the  Jebel  Anzeyry,  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  last-mentioned 
range.  The  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  plain,  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  It  produces  silk,  tobacco,  oil,  frmts,  galls,  and  wax, 
for  exportatioD.  The  following  are  the  chief  plaoes  in  this  eyalet, 
from  south  to  north : — Meinet  Berdia,  a  small  harbour,  and  a  still 
smaller  town,  which  has  some  commerce  with  Cyprus.  Jebail,  or 
Jubeil,  the  ancient  Byhlua,  is  a  small  town,  inclosed  by  a  wall  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  and  carries  on 
some  commerce  with  Cyprus.  Byblus  was  famous  for  the  birth  and 
Worship  of  Thammua,  or  Adonis.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  Oiblah.  The  land  of  the  Giblites  was 
assigned  to  the  Israelites,  but  they  never  got  possession  of  it.  There 
are  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  many  fragments  of  granite 
columns  on  its  site.  Giblah  gave  title  to  a  Christian  bishop  before 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem.  Batrun,  the  ancient  Boatryt,  is 
a  town  consisting  of  from  SOO  to  400  houses,  'mostly  inhabited  by 
Maronitea.  There  is  no  harbour,  but  an  artificial  inlet  has  been 
formed  in  the  rocks,  which  admits  a  few  coasting  boats.  Excellent 
tobacco  is  grown  along  the  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tarabhui, 
the  ancient  Tripolis,  one  of  the  most  commercial  places  of  Syria,  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  the  lowest  hills  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  is 
divided  by  a  river,  called  Kadish,  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern 
is  the  more  oonsiderable.  The  town  is  well  built^  and  is  much  embel- 
lished by  gardens,  which  are  not  only  attached  to  the  houses  in  the 
town,  but  cover  the  whole  triangular  plain  between  the  town  and  the 
sea.  It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  an  aqueduct,  which 
crosses  the  river  upon  arches.  The  population  amounts  to  between 
15,000  and  18,000.  There  are  some  large  manufactores  of  soap  for 
exportation.  The  harbour  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town ;  it  is 
called  Bt-MytkOf  or  Bl-Minyeh,  and  is  itself  a  small  town,  mhabited  by 
sailors  and  shipwrighta  This  harbour  is  formed  by  a  line  of  low 
rocks  stretching  frt>m  the  western  side  of  Myna  about  two  miles  into 
the  sea  towards  the  north,  but  it  is  not  safe  in  northerly  winds.  In 
a  north-north-west  direction  from  the  harbour  there  is  a  line  of  smaU 
islands,  the  furthest  of  whidi  is  about  10  nulee  from  the  mainland. 
The  exports  oonsiBt  of  a  laive  quantity  of  silk,  sponges,  soap,  and 
alkali,  to  Anatolia,  galls  brought  from  the  Anseyxy  Mountains,  yellow 
wax  from  Mount  Libanus,  madder  fh>m  TTumati  and  Hems,  scammony, 
and  tobacco.  Tarttttf  the  ancient  AtUaradui,  and  perhaps  also  Orthoiiaf 
formerly  a  strongly-fortified  town  on  the  ooaat,  neany  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Ruah,  retauis  some  ramnanta  of  ita  old  Phomiciaa  walls  and 
▼ast  castle.     The  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 


Crusades.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places  along  the  Fhoonioian  coasts 
sepulchral  excavations  are  numerous.  Antaradus  was  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  after  whom  it  was  sometimes  called  OfmiktnUa, 
It  gave  title  to  a  bishop  till  the  Saracenic  conquest  Tasso  calls  the 
town  Tofiotuu  It  is  now  a  small  place.  JtbiH  is  a  small  town,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  whioh  much  tobacco  is  grown,  whioh  is  exported  to 
Latakia.  There  is  a  small  port  and  an  ancient  theatre  here.  Latakieh, 
or  Zadiki^thf  the  ancient  iaodicMf  stands  on  the  northern  edge  of  an 
elevated  tongue  of  land  called  Cape  Ziaret,  which  advances  nearly  two 
miles  beyond  the  general  line  of  coast.  The  houses  stand  partly  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  and  plantations,  and  most  of  them  have  flat 
roofr.  The  port,  called  Scala,  or  Marina,  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  separated  from  it  by  gardens  and  plantations.  The 
harbour,  which  is  well  sheltered,  except  to  the  west,  admits  only 
vessels  of  100  tons  burden.  The  chief  exports  of  the  place  are 
tobacco  of  excellent  quality  (most  of  which  goes  to  Egypt),  cotton, 
raw  silk,  and  wax.  The  imports  are  rice  from  Egypt,  wine  from 
Cyprus,  and  assorted  goods,  especially  hardware,  from  England.  In 
Mount  Libanus  is  KanMn,  a  convent,  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Maronites.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  famous  cedars  of  Mount  Libanuss. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  frt>m  the  coast  Ib  the  island  rock  of  Buad,  on 
which  the  ancient  PhoDuioian  town  of  Aradut  was  built  Aradus,  the 
Arpad  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  next  in  importance  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon ;  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  latter.  It  continued  to 
be  a  flourishbag  place  through  the  whole  course  of  ancient  history 
till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constans,  when  it  was  demoliihed  and 
ita  inhabitants  expelled  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar.  The 
town  was  never  rebuilt;  but  about  3000  inhabitants  dwell  on  the 
island,  which  is  only  about  a  mile  round.  Part  of  the  old  Phcsnidan 
walls,  and  also  the  ancient  cisterns,  still  renuun.  As  in  ancient  times^ 
the  inhabitants  draw  their  fresh  water  from  submarine  springs. 

8.  The  Byalei  offfaUb,  or  Aleppo,  contains  the  northern  part  of  the 
Jebel  Anzeyry,  the  valley  of  the  lower  Assy,  together  with  the  Qhab^ 
the  Jebel  Amar,  the  Umk,  the  Hilly  Region  of  Northern  Syria,  and 
the  Northern  Plain.  The  western  and  northern  portion  is  very  fertile, 
and  in  many  places  is  weU  cultivated ;  the  eastern  is  partly  stony  and 
partly  sandy,  and  for  the  most  part  a  desert 

On  tiie  coast  are  the  harbours  of  Boamdxboov  and  BwMijfah,  or 
Sttadeiah.  The  latter  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Azy, 
and  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  much  exposed  to  western  and  south- 
western winds.  Near  it  there  is  a  large  and  scattered  village  of  the 
same  name. 

In  the  valley  of  the  river  Aiy  is  AnUikia  [AnnooHBiA],  and  in  the 
plain  is  the  capital,  Aleppo,  or  Haleb  [Albppo].  To  the  south-west 
of  Haleb,  and  near  the  base  of  the  Hilly  Region,  is  the  town  of  Bdlip, 
containing  more  than  1000  houses,  some  manufacturea  of  cotton- 
stuffa,  a  few  dyeing-houses,  and  a  large  manufaotorv  of  soap.  It  haa 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  distriot  in 
whiqh  it  is  situated,  which  it  provides  with  rice,  coffee^  oil,  tobacoe, 
and  manufactured  goods.  Afniab,  a  large  town  at  the  base  of  Uie 
Alma  Dagh,  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.    [Aut-Tab.] 

4.  The  Byolet  of  DamateuB,  or  Shann,  extends  over  the  southern  of 
the  two  great  plains  which  occupy  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Syria, 
over  the  plains  of  Damascus,  the  southern  portion  of  Mount  AjitiU- 
banus,  the  greater  part  of  the  Wadys  Seiaeaban  and  £i-Ohor,  the 
table-land  of  Judsaa,  the  Haouran,  and  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
Belka  and  the  Shera.    There  are  Beduin  Arabs  in  every  district 

On  the  table-land  of  Judaea  is  Jbrusalxm,  Nahlous,  and  Khalil 
NdUoiut  (a  corruption  of  Neapolit),  on  or  near  the  aite  of  Sidiem,  is 
situated  in  a  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Geriaim.  About  two 
miles  east  of  the  town  is  another  valley  called  Erd-Mukhna.  At  the 
north-eaat  base  of  Gerizim  is  the  village  of  Atkar,  probably  the  ancient 
Si^ehar,  dose  to  which  are  Jaoob'a  Well  and  Joseph's  Tomb.  Nablous 
IS  a  large  and  well-built  town,  with  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  Moluonmedans,  with  the  exception  of  about  200  Samaritans^  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  roughlypaved,  but  the  houses  are  well-built 
with  stone  and  dome-roofed.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water 
by  streams  and  by  fountains  wldch  spring  up  in  the  valley  between 
NablouB  and  Askar.  Nabloua  is  commonly  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Sichem,  or  Sehediem,  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  however 
Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  say  was  a  suburb  of  Neapolis;  and  Si 
Jerome  also  maintains  that  Syohar  in  St  John's  Gospel  (iv.  5)  is  a 
corruption  of  Sichem.  Pliny  and  Joeephus  respectively  g^ve  the 
native  name  as  Mamortha  and  Mabertha,  whioh  Reland  oorreete  from 
eoins  to  Moiikia,  This  last  name  the  same  writer  says  is  the  classical 
form  of  Moreh,  and  both  names  (Moreh  and  Sichar)  he  supposes  io 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  prophet  Habakkuk*! 
'Moreh  Shaker,' '  teacher  of  Ues,'  and  applied  to  ^e  Samaritan  dty 
as  the  seat  of  error.  Sichem  is  a  Tory  ancbnit  dte.  Abraham  sojourned 
in  it  on  his  first  coming  into  Canaan,  and  bmlt  an  altar  in  it  Jaceb'e 
connection  with  it  is  marked  by  the  welL  It  fell  to  Ephraim,  and 
was  a  Levitical  dty,  and  a  city  of  reftige.  Here  was  the  tabernade 
in  the  time  of  Joahiia,  who  set  up  a  pillar  near  it  ahortly  before  his 
death.  Here  Gideon  defeated  the  Midianites^  and  Rehoboam  waa 
made  king.  The  name  Neapolis  was  given  during  the  occupation  of 
Syria  by  ttie  Gteeeks,  who  probably  extended  the  dty  to  the  westward 
on  aooonnt  of  the  abundant  supply  of  water.  Simon  Magus  practised 
his  sorceries  in  Neapolis^  and  Justin  Martyr  was  a  native  of  thft  hum 
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fStf.  About  10  milM  SL  fix>m  Kabloni  is  SUmn,  the  ancient  ShUoh, 
KkalU^  the  HAron  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  holy  dtiea  of  the  Jews, 
is  aonth  of  Jeraaalem,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  table-land  of 
Judaea  joina  the  Desert  of  El-Tyh.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
and  has  some  glass-houMS.  Hebron  was  frequently  the  residence  of 
Abraham,  laaae^  and  Jacob,  who  were  buried  here  in  the  cave  of 
Kaqwlah;  the  tombs  are  still  shown.  Bavid,  as  king  of  Judaea, 
resided  above  seven  years  in  Hebron.  The  town  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans  in  the  great  Jewish  war.  Outside  the  town  are  two 
reservoirs,  one  of  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  the  'pool  of  Hebron,' 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.,  iv.  12. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Azy  are  the  towns  of  Hamah  and  Hems. 
Bamahy  the  ancient  Epiphaneia,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
is  partly  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  plain.  It 
contains  between  80,000  and  40,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
many  rich  Turkish  families.  Though  the  houses  make  no  great  show, 
they  are  well  arranged  and  furnished.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  places 
to  whidi  the  Arabe  resort  to  buy  tent-furniture  and  olothes,  and  it 
has  several  manufactures;  the  abbas,  or  woollen  cloaks,  made  here 
are  much  prised.  There  are  four  bridges  over  the  river.  Hamah 
retains  almost  unaltered  its  andent  name  BavuUh^  which  it  bore  in 
the  time  of  St  Jerome.  HenUj  the  andent  Smeta,  utuated  higher  up 
the  Asy,  at  a  short  distsnce  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bahr- 
d-Kadca^  contains  a  population  of  between  25,000  and  80,000  indi- 
Tiduals,  and  several  manufactures.  It  ia  not  so  well  built  as  Hamah. 
Smesa  was  celebrated  for  its  Temple  jof  the  Sun.  Heliogabalus  was  a 
priest  of  thia  town  before  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the 
Boman  legionaries  of  Syria*  Near  Emeea,  AureUan  defeated  Queen 
Zenobia,  A.D.  272.  To  the  south-east  of  Hems,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  are  the  ruins  of  Palmtba. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  or  Seissaban,  are  Hasbeya, 
Basheyat-el-Fukhar,  and  Baneas.  Hatbeya  is  built  on  the  top  of  a 
monntain,  and  ia  a  thriving  place,  with  700  houses,  and  manufactures 
of  cotton-doth  for  shirts  and  gowns,  and  a  few  dyeing-houses.  In  the 
vicinity  are  traces  of  quicksilver,  iron-ore,  and  upwards  of  25  bitumen- 
pits,  which  supply  an  artide  of  trade  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Beymtb 
Roiheyat-tl'Fukhayr  is  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  it  contains 
about  100  houses,  each  of  which  may  be  oonaidered  as  a  manufactory 
of  earthen  pots.  They  are  moulded  in  very  elegant  shapes,  painted 
with  red  eaiih,  and  form  a  condderable  article  of  inland  trade^  espe- 
dally  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Syria.  JkmatcuM  is  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.    [Damascus.] 

In  the  mountain  regions  esst  of  the  Jordan  are  the  towns  of  Szalt^ 
Kerek,  Tafyle,  and  Maan.  Snitj  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bdka  Mountains,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL  It  constitutes 
a  republic,  independent  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  who  have  made  several 
attempts  to  subjugate  it,  but  without  success.  The  population  con- 
sists of  about  400  Mussulman  and  80  Christian  families  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  sgricultural ;  a  few 
are  weavers ;  and  there  are  about  20  shops,  which  furnish  the  Beduins 
who  inhabit  this  region  with  articles  of  dress  and  furniture.  Much 
sumach,  which  is  collected  in  the  mountains,  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  use  of  the  tazmeries ;  and  ostrich-feathers  are  taken  by  the  Beduins 
to  Damascus*  In  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  south-east,  are  the  ruins 
of  Ammsn,  or  Philadelphia;  and  to  the  northward  is  Jebel  Jelad, 
the  andent  Mount  Oilead.  North  of  the  Zerka,  the  ancient  Jabbok, 
and  nearly  in  36"  K  long.,  is  Jeradi,  in  which  are  many  ruins  of 
Roman  buildings — a  triumphal  arch,  Corinthian  temple^  a  Christian 
church,  theatre,  and  amphitheatre.  Kerak  lies  in  the  northern  district 
of  the  Shera  Mountains,  and  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley.  It  is  inhabited  l^  400 
Mussulman  and  150  Chnstian  fiamilies.  Whilst  Syria  was  subject  to 
Hehemet  Ali,  Szslt  and  Kemk  were  subjected  to  a  strict  obedience  to 
goveniment  by  Ibrahim,  but  under  the  Turks  the  duefs  of  Kerak 
are  nearly  independent  The  population  send  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
hides,  wool,  and  madder  to  Jerusialem ;  and  provisions  to  the  Hadji 
road,  which  ia  about  15  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town.  TafyU  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  Shera  Mountains,  on  the  dedivity  of  a  hill,  in  a 
country  abounding  in  springs  and  rivulets,  and  full  of  plantations  of 
fruit-trees.  Figs,  wool,  butter,  and  hides  are  sent  to  Qasa.  The 
town  contains  about  600  houses,  but  suffers  much  from  the  exactions 
of  the  Howeitat  Beduins,  the  authority  of  the  Turkish  government 
being  very  small  The  tovm  of  Maan  stsnda  on  two  small  hills  on 
the  desert  table-land  which  is  east  of  tiie  mountains  of  Shera.  It 
consists  of  about  100  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadji  route,  which 
divides  the  town.  There  are  several  springs,  hj  means  of  which  the 
extensive  plantations  of  figs,  pomegranates,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
plums  are  watered.  The  town  owes  its  ezistenoe  to  the  Hadji-road, 
and  derives  considerable  profit  fh)m  the  pilgrims  by  selling  them 
^vimoDS  brought  from,  ouer  parts^  espedsUy  from  Khalil  and  Gktn. 
West  of  Maan  are  the  ruins  of  Pbtba,  and  a  little  farther  weat^  Mount 
Hor,  now  called  Jebel-Neby-Harun. 

if am^oc^wm— Syria  is  the  most  manufacturing  ooontiy  in  Western 
Asia.  The  most  manufacturing  town  is  Damascus,  famous  for  its 
silk  stuffs,  especially  satm  and  silk  damasks  and  brocades,  ootton% 
linens,  and  leather.  The  manufiMsture  of  saddles,  and  horse-  and 
camd-trappings,  is  also  important  Other  products  of  Damascene 
indurtiy  are— jewellery,  works  in  gold,  silver,   copper,  and  iron; 


■word-blades,  tobaoeo,  soap,  and  artides  in  ivory  and  predons  woods  I 
perfumes,  balms,  sromatic  oil,  sweet-scenting  essences,  confectionary, 
pastry,  ftc.  [Dakabcub.]  The  manufactures  of  Aleppo  are  Bn&all 
compared  with  those  of  Damascus,  and  mostly  limited  to  ootton  mod 
silk  stuffs,  and  gold  and  silver  lace.  It  must  also  be  observed  that 
some  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  carried  on  in  all  the 
towns,  and  even  in  some  villsges,  sueh  as  ootton-stulEi  for  gowns  and 
shirts,  the  dyeing  of  cotton,  mostly  blue  and  red,  fa>»nmg  leather,  and 
making  soap.  Such  places  however  supply  only  the  ndghbooiiiood 
and  the  Beduins  who  resort  to  them  for  sudi  artides,  and  they  rardj 
if  ever  work  for  a  distant  market 

Commerce. — The  imports  consist  of  rice,  hsrdware^  some  French 
tissues,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  ooffee.  Very  little  sugar  is  imported : 
the  debs,  an  extract  from  grapes,  bdsg  used  as  a  substitute ;  and  ibis 
article  is  manufactured  in  Syna  to  a  great  extent  The  most  important 
artide  of  export  to  Europe  ia  ailk.  Other  leas  important  artides  are 
galls,  olive-oil,  sponges,  fruits,  and  tobacco.  The  fruits,  which  are 
principslly  exported,  are  dates,  raisins,  figs,  and  ptstadiio-nuta.  Madder 
IS  also  exported  to  a  modeiato  extent  There  is  some  coasting  trade 
between  Syria  and  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  the  south  cosst  of  Asia  Minor. 
Egypt  recdvea  diiefly  live  stock  and  tobacco,  for  whidi  it  pays 
with  rice. 

The  oommerce  between  Syria  and  the  oountries  to  the  east  and 
north  of  it  ia  very  extondve.    At  all  sessons  of  the  year  numerous 
caravans  are  on  the  road  going  or  returning  from  these  parta.     This 
commerce  is  concentrated  in  Aleppa    Manufiactursd  gooda  go  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo,  whence  they  are  carried  to  Anatolia  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  Mosul,  Bsghdad,  and  Basra.    Two  wdl-frequented 
routes  lead  from  Aleppo  to  Constantinople  through  Anatolia.    The 
most  wsstem  leads  from  Aleppo  westward  to  Antiooh,  and  thenoe 
through  the  BaHan  Pass  to  Soanderoon,  whence  it  runs  alon;;  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Soanderoon  to  Adaoa  and  Konieh  in  Aaia  Minor. 
The  eastom  commercial  ronto  runs  due  north  from  Aleppo,  and  tra- 
verses the  chain  of  the  Alma  Dag^  between  Aintab  and  El-Bost^ 
where  it  proceeds  to  Kaiaariyeh.    Two  routes  lead  from  Aleppo  to 
Persia,  which  divide  at  Orfa  in  Mesopotamia    From  Aleppo  the  road 
runs  north-east  to  Bir,  where  the  Euphrates  ia  crossed,  and  from 
which  place  to  Orfa  it  continues  eastward.    The  northern  road  leads 
from  Orfa  to  Diarbekr,  where  it  passes  the  Tigris,  and  thenoe  goes 
over  a  very  mountainous  district  to  Bedlia  and  Van,  and  from  Van  it 
continuea  to  Tabris.     The  southern  road  on  leaving  Or&  paaaaa 
through  Mardin,  Nidbin,  and  Mosul,  where  it  croseas  we  Tigris,  and 
whence  it  continues  through  Kirkuk,  Kirmanahdi,  and  TT^"**^*"  to 
Teheran.    This  road  ia  also  sometimes  used  by  the  Baghdad  caravans 
as  far  as  MosuL    But  the  most  frequented  caravan  route  between 
Aleppo  and  Baghdad  runs  from  Aleppo  in  a  south-esstem  direction 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  it  enten  after 
leaving  the  lake  of  El-Sabkh.    It  reaches  the  Euphrates  at  Annab,  and 
runs  along  the  river  to  Hit,  where  it  croaaes  the  stream,  and  then 
goes  due  esst  to  Bsghdad,  or  continues  south-east  by  HiUa  to  BaarL 
It  may  be  unnecessary  to  state  that,  though  these  routes  are  aometimes 
called  roads,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  no  roads  in  the 
European  sense  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Hutory, — Syria  was  the  Qreek  and  Boman  name  for  the  distriot  eslled 
in  the  Bible  Aram.  [Abam.]  The  Ambian  name  is  Sham.  The  name  is 
said  by  some  to  be  taken  from  Sur,  an  andent  name  (and  also  tUe 
modem  name)  of  Tyn.  Others  say  it  ii  a  ahortoned  form  of  AjH^ria; 
and  indeed  the  two  names,  Syria  and  Assyria,  are  often  used  indiffiB^ 
ently  by  sndent  writers,  who  differ  however  as  to  the  extent  of  Syria 
In  ite  widest  extent,  Syria  induded  all  the  country  to  the  weat  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  far  south  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  while  on  the  north  and 
west  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Cilida,  Cappadoda,  and  Pontua^ 
ite  boundaries  on  this  dde  bemg  the  river  Halys  and  the  Euxine  Sea 
(Herod.,  i  72;  v.  49 ;  Stnbo,  xvi.  p.  787 ;  Renndl,  'Qeog.  to  Herod.') 
Pliny  (v.  18)  and  Mela  (xi  1)  make  it  indude  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia.  It  appears  indeed  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  great  AwrmfMi 
family  were  called  Syrians,  in  the  widest  and  most  andent  sense  of 
the  word. 

In  the  most  usual  application  of  the  word,  Syria  was  bounded  as 
stated  at  the  beginni^  of  thia  artida  The  Syrians  (not  induding 
the  inhabitante  of  Phcanida  and  Palestine  under  the  name)  derived 
their  desoent  from  Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Seth.    (Gem.,  x.  22). 

The  earliest  records  of  the  stete  of  Syria  repreaent  it  as  consisting 
of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoma  Damascus  wss  the  most 
powerful  dty,  and  in  some  sense  the  capital  of  the  country.  Ite  kuiga 
were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  Jewa  The  conqueste  of 
David  (B.a  1055,  £o.)  brought  these  stetes  into  subjection  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel;  but  they  again  became  independent  at  the  doee 
of  Solomon's  reign  (B.a  975).  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  especially  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  appean  gradually  to  have  grown  in 
power,  and  to  have  hdd  supremacy  over  the  other  states  of  Syria 
(1  Kings,  XX.  1),  snd  even  to  have  given  the  kings  of  land  great 
trouble,  till  the  reign  of  Joash  (B.a  845),  who  obtained  condderable 
successes  sgainst  fienhadad  (2  Kings,  ^L  22-25).  The  Isst  king  of 
Damascus  was  Resin,  who  having  engsged  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
hi  war  against  Ahai,  king  of  Judah,  Ahas  invited  Tiglath-PUeser,  king 
of  Assyria,  to  attack  fiamascus,  whidi  he  took,  and  carried  the 
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inhabitants  captive  to  Kir  about  the  year  B.a  740.  From  this  time 
Syria  formed  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Mace- 
donian empires  in  succession. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.0.  801),  Syria,  with  the  exception  at 
first  of  Cosle-Syria  and  Palestine,  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleuous  X^icator, 
and  henceforth  it  became  the  central  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
SeleucidsB,  the  nsual  abode  of  the  kings  being  at  its  capital,  Antioch. 
The  empire  of  the  Seleuddss  was  destroyed,  and  Syria  was  declared  a 
Roman  proTince  by  Pompey  in  the  year  jlo.  65.  The  small  district 
of  Commagene  was  left  for  a  time  under  its  own  princes.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome,  Syria  suffered  much  from  the  conflicts  of  the  two 
parties,  the  power  of  native  robbers,  and  the  incursions  of  the 
rarthians,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  it  became 
quietly  settled  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  governed  by  a 
pro*consul,  who  commonly  reaided  at  Antioch.  In  the  year  A.D.  6, 
upon  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  Judssa  and  Samaria  were  added 
to  the  province  of  Syria,  to  which  they  henceforth  belonged,  with  a 
short  interruption  during  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  L 

Under  the  Csosars,  Syria  was  one  of  the  most  populous,  flourishing, 
and  luxurious  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  bad  a  considerable  com- 
merce, and  formed  indeed  the  emporium  which  connected  the  eastern 
and  western  quarters  of  the  world.  Badrian,  upon  his  accession 
(▲.D.  117),  fixed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  at  the  Euphrates^ 
and  henceforth  the  frontier  province  of  Syria  was  exposed  to  repeated 
inroads,  first  from  the  Parthians,  and  afterwards  firom  the  Persians. 
The  province  was  ovemm  and  almost  subdued  by  Sapor  (a.i>.  258), 
from  whom  it  was  rescued  by  the  Arab  Odenathus  (261-264),  who 
was  raised  to  a  share  in  the  empire  by  Gallienus.  Odenathus  was 
murdered  by  a  cousin  or  nephew,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  the 
celebrated  Zenobia,  in  266.  The  attempt  of  Zenobia  to  establish  an 
independent  sovereignty  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  led  to  her 
defeat  and  capture  by  Aurelian  (278). 

At  the  end  of  the  Srd  century,  and  in  the  4th,  the  Saracens,  or 
Arabs  of  the  Desert,  began  to  appear  sometimes  in  the  legions,  but 
oftener  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Phocas, 
ChosroeB  IL,  after  reducing  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbouiing  states, 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  reduced  Hierapolis,  Chalcis,  and  Beroea,  and 
finally  Antioch,  which  he  almost  completely  destroyed  in  611.  Herao- 
liua,  who  had  obtained  Uie  empire  in  610,  took  the  field  in  622 
against  Chosroes,  who  had  in  the  meantime  conquered  not  only  Syria, 
but  also  Palestine  (614),  and  had  overrun  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  (616). 
In  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns,  Heraclius  repeatedly  defeated 
Chosroes,  and  at  last  drove  him  beyond  the  Tigris  (627),  and  Siroes, 
his  son  (and,  by  the  murder  of  his  father,  his  successor)  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Heraclius  (628),  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  the 
restoration  of  the  '  true  cross,'  which  had  been  carried  into  Persia 
after  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  in  614.  But  this  brilliant  recovery  of 
the  eastern  provinces  was  only  the  prelude  to  their  final  loss  under 
the  same  emperor. 

Mohammed,  at  the  head  of  the  Arabs,  had  taken  a  few  towns  of 
Syria  (630),  and  his  successor,  Abu  Bekr,  had  scarcely  mounted  the 
throne  when  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  tribes,  calling 
them  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  (682).  A  large  army  of  Saracens 
assembled  at  Medina,  whence  they  marched  into  Syria  under  the 
nominal  command  of  Abu  Obeydah,  but  virtually  led  by  the  fierce 
Khaled,  'the  sword  of  Allah.*  They  first  attacked  Boera,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  governor  Romanus.  They 
then  laid  siege  to  Damascus  (688).  The  defence  was  obstinate;  and 
in  the  meantime  Heraclius  had  assembled  an  army  of  70,000  men  at 
Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general,  Yardan.  The  armies  met 
at  Aisnadin — the  Greeks  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  Arabs  returned 
to  the  siege  of  Damascus,  which  fell,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in 
684,  about  July  or  August  After  some  irregular  exploits,  the 
conquest  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  the  reduction  first  of 
Heliopolis  and  Emesa,  and  then  of  other  important  towns.  In  the 
meanwhUe  Heraclius  had  prepared^  for  a  last  effort  in  defence  of 
Syria.  An  army  of  80,000  men,  brought  from  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire,  with  a  light-armed  force  of  60,000  Christian  Arabs, 
encountered  ike  Mohammedans  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yermuk ; 
but  few  Christians  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  (684).  Hence- 
forward the  conquest  proceeded  with  but  little  opposition.  The 
■acred  character  of  Jerusalem  procured  for  it  an  honourable  capittt« 
lation,  which  the  khalif  Omar  himself  came  from  Medina  to  receive 
(687).  Aleppo  submitted,  but  the  castle  offered  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, and  vras  taken  by  surprise ;  and  Antioch  purchased  its  safety  at 
the  expence  of  obedience  and  800,000  pieces  of  gold  (638).  In  the 
same  year  Heraclius  fled  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  and,  after  a 
show  of  resistance  at  Csesarea  by  Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  the 
province  was  abandoned  to  the  Saracens,  to  whom  the  remaining 
cities  at  once  submitted. 

Under  the  Ummeyahs,  or  Ommaiades,  the  seat  of  government  was 
at  Damascus,  whither  it  was  removed  from  Kufa  by  Moawiya,  ^ho 
reigned  from  656  to  679,  but  it  lost  this  distinction  in  749,  when  the 
Abbassidee  took  up  their  residence  at  Baghdad.  Syria  was  subjected, 
together  with  Egyptv  to  the  Turkish  usurper  Ahmed  Ebn  e'  Tooloon, 
whoee  dynasty  lasted  from  868  to  906,  when  the  khalif  Moktafee 
recovered  both  countries;  and  afterwards  to  another  Turkish  usurper, 
Akhshed  Mohammed  Ebn  Tughg  (986),  whose  dynasty  huited  tUl  970^ 
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when  Ubei^  m  sacoesaor  of  Kahdee,  conquered  B^pt,  and  soon  after- 
wards Syria,  as  &r  as  Damascus,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  iJia 
Fatimite  khalifs^  whose  capital  was  at  Cairo.  In  1076  the  Turks 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  took  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  and 
established  an  independent' kingdom  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Ortok.  The  khalif  Moetali  retook  Jerusalem  in  1096,  but  lost  it  again, 
with  a  large  portion  of  Syria,  in.  the  first  crusade,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  establi^ed,  which 
included  the  ancient  Palestine  and  a  tract  of  country  round  Antioch. 
This  kingdom  lasted  from  1099,  the  year  in  which  the  Crusaders  took 
Jerusalem,  to  1187,  when  Salah-ed-Deen  (Saladin)  recovered  it  His 
dynasty,  the  Eyoobites,  lasted  till  1250,  when  it  was  destroyed  in 
Egypt  and  Damascus  by  the  revolt  of  the  Baharite  Memlooks.  Self- 
e<ii>een,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  great-grandson  of  Salah-ed-Deen, 
recovered  Damascus;  but  he  was  overthrown  and  slain  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Moguls  from  Persia  in  1260. 

Syria  continued  subject  first  to  the  Baharite  and  then  to  the 
Circassian  Memlooks.  Their  possession  of  the  country  was  however 
interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  Tamerlane,  who  invaded  Syria  and 
sacked  Aleppo  in  1400,  and  in  the  next  year  destroyed  Damascus.  He 
did  not  however  attempt  to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  In  the 
year  1516  Syria  was  conquered  and  united  to  the  Turkish  empire  by 
the  sultan  SeUm  L  It  was  unsucceasfully  invaded  by  General 
Bonaparte  in  1799.  In  the  year  1831,  Mehemet  All,  viceroy  of  Egypt^ 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  Egypt  and  Syria  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  His  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  invaded  Syria,  took  Gaza,  and  on 
the  9th  of  December  attacked  Acre,  which  he  took  on  the  21st  of 
May  following^  and  Damascus  on  the  18th  of  June.  On  the  7th  of 
July  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  sultan  at  Hems,  took  Antioch  on 
the  1st  of  August^  and  on  the  2lBt  of  December  utterly  routed  the 
forces  of  the  sultan  at  Konieh  in  Asia  Minor,  taking  the  grand  vizier 
prisoner,  and  then  pressed  on  for  Constantinople.  In  the  meantime 
the  sultan  claimed  the  help  of  Russia.  That  power  prepared  to  act 
against  Mehemet  All  by  sea  and  land.  By  the  interference  of  France 
and  England  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  sultan  (May  6,  1883) 
confirmed  Mehemet  Ali  in  his  government  of  Egypt  and  Candia, 
granting  to  him  in  addition  that  of  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Said,  Safed, 
Nablous,  and  Jerusalem.  Mehemet  Ali  still  chei'ished  his  project. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  May,  1839.  At  the  battle  of  Nezib  (June  25) 
Ibrahim  defeated  the  Turkish  army,  and  soon  after  the  Turkish  fleet 
deserted  to  Mehemet  Ali  (July  4).  Upon  this,  Mehemet  announced 
to  the  new  sultan,  Abd-ul-Medjid,  his  determination  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  hereditary  government  of  all  the  provinces  under  his 
command,  as  a  reply  to  the  sultan's  offer  of  the  hereditary  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  England,  France^,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  now 
tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Negotiations  which  followed  ended 
in  the  secession  of  France  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the 
remaining  four  other  powers  and  Turkey,  to  compel  the  submission  of 
Mehemetw  The  treaty  was  signed  in  London  on  the  15th  of  July 
1840.  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  English. 
Austrian,  and  Turkish  vessels,  commenced  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Syria  by  the  storming  of  Beyrut  Acre  and  Sidon  shared  the  same 
fate;  and,  after  muSi  negotiation,  Mehemet  consented  to  give  up 
Syria,  and  receive  the  hereditary  government  of  Egypt  (January  11, 
1841). 

(Pococke;  Tolney;  Burckhardi;  Buckingham;  Schubert^  Reite  in 
dot  MorgetUand  ;  Robinson,  TravtU  in  PtUtutine  and  Sj/ria  ;  London 
OeographicalJowmai  ;  B^ohioBon,  JS^licalJUHarchet ;  Chesney,  JSleps- 
dition  to  the  SuphrcUea  and  Tigris;  Lynch,  £xpedUion  to  the  River 
Jordan  ;  De  Saulcy,  JHtcovery  of  the  Site  of  the  Datroyed  Cities  of  the 
Plain.) 

SYRTES  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  two 
gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which  they  called  Syrtis 
Miyor,  and  the  other  Syrtis  Minor.  Both  were  the  terror  of  the  ancient 
mariners.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
'  draw,'  from  their  drawing  in  ships  and  swallowing  them  up  in  their 
sandy  shoals.  A  more  probable  derivation  is  the  Arabic  *  serf  (sand), 
which  is  at  this  day  applied  to  the  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes. 

The  Greater  Syras,  now  called  the  OvffqfSidra,  is  a  very  large 
bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Tripoli,  lying  between  the  promontories 
of  Boreum  (Ras  Teyonas)  on  the  east,  and  Cephals  (Ras  Kharra)  on 
the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  264  nules :  its  greatest  depth 
is  about  126  miles.  The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  comes  down 
almost  to  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
inhabitable.  The  gulf  is  very  shallow  and  full  of  quicksands^  and  the 
coast  ii  covered  by  a  chain  of  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  shore 
it  was  difficult  to  prevent  ships  from  being  driven  by  the  north  wiuds, 
to  which  the  gulf  i»  completely  exposed,  while  Uie  effect  of  such, 
winds  on  the  water  made  the  soundings  very  uncertain. 

The  Lesser  Syrtis,  now  the  Oulf  of^habe,  on  the  southern  comer 
of  Timis,  lies  between  the  promontory  of  Brachodes,  or  Caput  Yada 
(Ras  Kapondiah),  on  the  north,  and  the  island  Meninx  (Jerbah) 
on  the  south.  Besides  this  island,  those  of  Cercina  and  Cercinitia 
(Earkennah)  lie  in  its  mouth,  the  width  of  which  from  these  islands 
to  that  of  Meninx  is  69  miles.  This  gulf  is  said  by  Scylax  to  be  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  Greater  Syztis.  Its  dangers  however,  say 
Rennell,  arise  not  so  much  from  quicksands  as  from  "the  variati' 
and  uncertainty  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  shelvy  ooastk"    The  Sy 
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wera  known  to  the  Ghreeki  in  yeiy  earlf  timMk  (Hsrod.  iL  82, 150; 

iv.l69.) 

The  Leaser  Sjrtis  is  remarkable  for  the  great  ranations  of  its  tides, 
in  oonsequence  of  the  east  winds,  to  which  it  lies  open.  The  lake 
boidering  upon  it,  which  is  now  called  El-Sihkah,  seems  to  have  been 
once  connected  with  the  Syrtis  by  a  channel;  and  this  lake  must  be 
included  under  the  Lake  Tritonia  of  Herodotus,  if  we  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

(Rennell,  Geography  to  Berodotm;  Heeren;  Mannert;  Shaw,  Travde 
(.  194.) 


8YSRA.N,  RIVER    [SmsiBaK.] 

SYSTON.      [LiNOOLNBHIBS.] 

SZARVAS.    [HuNOART.] 
SZATHMAR.    [Honqabt.] 
SZEQEDIN.    [HuNQABY.] 
SZENTA.    [HuNOABT.] 
SZOLNOK.    [UuMOABT.] 
SZCZUCZVN.    [PoLAm] 


TAB,  RIVER.      [PKB8IAW  QOLP.]  I 

TABARKAH,  a  small  island  on  the  north  cosst  of  Africa,  about  50 
miles  east  of  Bonah,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tusca  (now 
the  Zaine),  on  the  left  bank  of  which  there  was  an  ancient  Roman 
town  called  Tabarea,    (Pliny, '  Hist  Nat.,'  v.  2.)    Of  this  town  many 
ruins  still  remain.    (Shaw,  *  Travels,'  p.  99.)    The  Genoese,  who  for- 
merly held  the  island,  built  a  fort  upon  it  to  protect  the  coral  fisheries 
of  the  neighbourhood.    It  is  now  m  the  possession  of  the  fVench,  to 
whom  it  was  given  up  in  1830  by  the  dey  of  Tunis. 
TABASCO.    [Mexico.] 
TABERG.    [SwEDKK.] 
TABLE  BAY.    [Capb  of  Good  Hofb.] 

TABOR,  a  waUed  town  in  Bohemia,  is  situated  in  49''  24'  N.  lat, 
14**  80'  B.  long.,  on  an  eminence  called  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  river 
Luschnitz,  and  has  about  4500  inhabitants.  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
strongly  fortified  in  1420  by  the  Hussites.  The  principal  buildiogs 
are  the  caUiedral  and  the  Augustinian  monastery.  The  chief  industrial 
products  are  linen,  coarse  woollens,  and  room-paper. 
TABOR.  MOUNT.    [Stbia.] 

TABRIZ,  pronounced  snd  often  written  Tahreez,  the  capital  of 
Aaerbijan,  in  Persia,  is  situated  in  a  plain  about  4800  feet  above  the 
■ea-level,  in  about  88''  4'  N.  hit,  46"  8'  30"  K  long.  It  is  said  to  have 
bc«n  founded  by  the  wife  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  in  a.d.  791.  The 
population  amounts  to  about  50,000  or  60,000.  The  larger  part  of 
the  area  inclosed  by  the  ancient  walls  ^ia  covered  with  ruins  and 
gardens.  The  town  has  been  often  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  it  has 
been  frequently  damaged  by  earthquakes.  Owing  to  its  elevated  site 
the  town  enjoys  a  moderate  climate  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are 
intensely  cold,  the  thermometer  sometimes  sinking  to  sero,  and  snow 
often  lying  from  December  to  March. 

Tabriz  is  built  on  a  plain,  surrounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
imnges  of  high,  bare,  ana  rugged  hills.  The  plain  widens  gradually 
as  it  approaches  Lake  Urmiyeh,  which  lies  to  the  westward.  It 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  grain  where  it 
can  be  irrigated  :  it  also  contains  extensive  plantations  of  fruit-trees. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sun-bumt  bricks,  which  has  a 
circuit  of  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  in  which  are  seven  gates. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  straight,  but  not  paved.  The  houses  are 
made  low,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  and  mostly  built  of  sun- 
burnt bricks.  They  have  no  windows  towards  the  streets,  but  are 
convenient  in  the  interior.  The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and  the  orchards, 
which  cover  larpe  spaces,  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  watered  by 
numerous  keresis  (subterranean  canals).      Grapes,  melons,  apricots. 
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quinces,  pears,  and  apples  are  of  superior  quality.    In  many  of  the 
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gardens  there  are  the  ruins  of  magnificent  old  buildings.  There  are 
no  buildings  dlBtinguished  by  architectural  beauty,  not  even  the 
mosques.    Tlie  most  remarkable  is  the  old  castle^  which  was  built  by 


Tabriz  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton-goods  and  silk  stufis. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  of  Persia.  Its  principal  com- 
merce is  with  Tiflis  in  Russia,  with  Trebizond,  and  with  Constantinople. 
It  exports  to  Tiflis  silk,  cotton,  rice,  galls,  and  dried  fruits,  and  receives 
from  Russia,  iron,  copper,  caviar,  cloth,  leather,  cochineal,  and  manu- 
fisctured  goods.  European  and  especially  Briti^  manufactures  reach 
Tabriz  by  way  of  Trebizond,  whence  they  are  carried  overland  through 
Erzrum,  Bayazid,  and  Khoi.  English  goods  also  reach  Tabriz  by 
caravans  from  Constantinople.  The  exports  by  this  road  are  rice, 
wool,  hides,  sheep  and  goat  skins,  fuii,  carpets,  shawls,  and  some 
minor  artidea  liie  foreign  commerce  of  Tabriz  annually  introduces 
into  Persia  goods  to  the  value  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
The  European  part  of  this  trade  has  considerably  suffered  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Tabriz 
receives  the  goods  of  India  and  Bokhara  and  some  other  eastern 
oonntries  by  the  way  of  Herat  and  Teheran. 

TACNA.    [Pbbu.] 

TADC ASTER,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  in  the 
parish  of  Tadcaster,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Wharfe,  in 
58"  52'  N.  lat,  1"  12'  W.  long,  distant  9  miles  8.W.  from  York, 
192  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  185  miles  by  the  Great 
Korthem  and  North  Midland  railways.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Tadcaster  in  1851  was  2527.    The  living  is  «  vicarage  in  the  aich- 


deaoonry  and  diocese  of  York.  The  Wharfe  is  crossed  at  Tadcaster 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  Hie  town  is  lighted  by  gas.  The 
parish  church  is  a  fine  old  buildiug,  probably  of  the  14th  century. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels,  and  there 
are  National  schools,  a  Grammar  school,  and  Dawson's  Charity  for 
the  education  of  40  girls  and  the  maintenance  of  poor  widowai  The 
lord  of  the  manor,  0:)lonel  Wyndham  of  Petworth,  grants  small  allot- 
ments  of  laud  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  market  is  on  Wedneada  j, 
and  there  are  several  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

TADMOR    [Palmyra.] 

TAEKHA.    [Abam.] 

TAFALLA.    [Navarra*] 

TAFILET.    [Marocco.] 

TAGANROG,  a  town  in  European  Russia,  in  the  goyemmentof 
Ekaterinoslaf,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  promontory,  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azo^  in  47"  12'  N.  lat^  48**  40^ 
E.  long.,  and  has  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  was 
founded  in  1688  by  Peter  the  Great,  had  formerly  a  considerable 
commerce.  But  the  bay  has  become  so  shallow  that  only  ehips  of 
moderate  burden  can  now  enter  it ;  larger  vessels  unload  at  Kertsch 
or  Feodosia.  The  bay  is  frozen  up  from  December  to  March. 
Tsganrog  hss  a  gymnasium,  ten  churches^  three  of  which  are  of  etone^ 
dockyards,  large  and  numerous  warehouses,  and  many  very  handsome 
private  dwellings.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  reuiarkably  healthy ; 
the  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  excellent  fruita,  and 
vegetables.  The  emperor  Alexander  L  died  in  Taganrog  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1825.  The  town  was  bombarded  by  the  Anglo-French 
fleet  in  July,  1855. 

TAGAVOST.     [Marocco.] 

TAGGIA.    [NiCB.] 

TAGLIACOZZO.    {Abruzzo.] 

TAGUS,  named  Ta^o  by  the  Spaniards,  and  T^o  by  the  Portuguese^ 
is  the  largest  river  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.1  To/guM  is  the  name  in 
the  Roman  writers,  and  has  been  adopted  in  our  language.  The 
rivers  by  the  confluence  of  which  the  Tagus  is  formed  originate  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  table-land  of  Spain.  In  the  elevat^  moun- 
tain-masses of  the  Sierra  Molina  and  Sierra  de  Albaracin  rise  thr«e 
rivers,  the  Molina,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadiela,  which  flow  west- 
north-west  between  high  ridges  and  in  narrow  valleys.  The  Molina 
and  Tagus  unite  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  provinces  of  Soria  and 
Cuen9a,  and  after  running  south-west  about  50  miles,  are  joined  by 
the  Guadiela  where  the  three  provinces  of  Cuenfa,  Guadalajara,  and 
Madrid  meet  llie  imited  river  oontinues  to  flow  in  a  south-west 
direction  until  it  enters  the  more  open  country  of  the  plain,  when  it 
turns  to  the  west,  and  is  joined  by  the  Jarama  (Xarama).  Thii 
river  originates  on  the  Soma  Siena,  not  far  from  Buytrago.  It  runs 
south,  and  is  flrst  joined  by  Uie  Henares  about  15  n^esesat  of  Madrid, 
and  then  by  the  Tajuna,  which  joins  the  Jarama  a  few  milea  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Tagus.  The  country  which  is  traversed  by 
these  branches  of  the  Tagus  is  not  muoh  elevated  above  the  water- 
courses, possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  is  the  most 
populous  tract  on  the  table-land  of  Spain.  The  Jarama  joins  tbe 
Tagus  a  little  below  Aranjuez,  and  at  thu  place  the  river  flows  through 
a  wide  level  plain  very  little  elevated  above  its  bed»  and  so  fertile, 
that  it  is  justly  called  the  Garden  of  Castile.  From  this  place  the 
general  course  of  the  Tagus,  as  far  as  it  lies  withm  Spain,  'la  neariy 
due  west  Below  Aranjuez  the  bed  of  the  river  gradually  ainks 
deeper  beneath  the  surrounding  coimtry;  its  banka  are  steep,  and 
composed  of  rocks,  which  in  some  parts  rise  from  the  water  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  200  feet  The  adjacent  country  is  uneven  and  some- 
what broken,  but  not  hilly.  After  having  received  the  Cedron  from 
the  south,  and  encompassed  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Toledo 
stands,  the  river  again  enters  a  level  country,  whioh  extends  for 
many  miles  westward,  and  in  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Guadarama 
and  Alberche  from  the  north,  and  several  smaller  rivers  from  the 
south.  Below  the  town  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina  the  Tagus  enters  a 
hilly  country,  where  it  flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  deep  bed  filled 
with  rocks,  and  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  rivers  Tietar  and 
Alagon,  which  descend  from  the  high  ridge  that  dividea  the  table- 
land of  the  two  Caatiles.  The  Alagon  originates  in  the  icy  masses 
which  cover  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Griegos,  and  the  Tolume  of 
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water  which  this  iiTer  brings  down  is  bo  oonaidenble,  tliAt  from  the 
plaoe  of  conflaence  at  Alcantara  the  Tagus  becomes  navigable.  Though 
the  Tagus  has  run  above  850  miles  before  it  reaches  Alcantara,  no 
part  of  it  is  navigable,  which  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great 
rapidity  of  its  current  through  the  plain  of  Castile.  Besides  this, 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  narrow  Talleys,  between, 
steep  hills,  from  which  heavy  masses  of  rooks  have  fallen  down,  which 
in  many  places  greatly  encumber  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  cause 
rapids,  which  continue  for  several  miles ;  but  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  the  small  volume  of  water. 
The  soil  of  the  table-land  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  with- 
out forming  springs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  on  thu  r^on  is  much  less  than  what  falls  in  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  consequently  the  river  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
except  during  the  few  months  when  the  rains  are  more  abundant 

At  Alcantara  the  level  of  the  river  is  probably  less  than  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  has  still  a  course  of  about  200  miles  to  its  mouth. 
Its  course  below  Alcantara  and  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  its  tributary 
the  Zeaere,  below  Abrantes,  is  west  and  south-west  For  about  20 
miles  it  constitutes  the  boundaiy-line  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
In  this  t>art  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable,  but  the  navigation  is 
extremely  tedious  and  not  without  danger,  as  the  aandbanks  are 
numerous  and  subject  to  change.  It  can  only  be  navigated  by  small 
flat-bottomed  boats.  The  Zesere,  in  which  the  numerous  rivulets 
unite  that  collect  the  waters  originating  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  Serra  de  ISstrella,  always  brings  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
to  the  Tagus,  and  from  this  point  downwards  the  river  may  be  navi- 
gated by  vessels  of  150  tons  harden.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
numerous  islands  occur,  which  at  first  are  small  and  rooky,  but  lower 
down  are  larger  and  alluvial.  Below  these  islands  the  river  expands 
into  a  lake-like  basin,  which  extends  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in 
the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  river,  nearly  80  miles,  and  is  mostly 
about  12  miles  wide,  but  in  several  places  it  is  narrowed  to  6  miles 
by  projecting  headlands.  The  oouniry  north-west  of  the  basin  is 
coTsred  with  gently-eloping  hills,  the  oflbeta  of  the  Serra  do  Junto, 
and  on  the  south-east  of  it  is  the  sandy  plain  of  Alemtejo.  t'he  most 
western  part  of  the  basin  constitutes  tiie  harbour  of  Lisbon,  which  is 
spacious  enough  to  contain  all  the  fleets  of  Europe.  Where  the  town 
of  Lisbon  terminates  on  the  west,  the  Tagus  turns  westward,  and  a 
broad  rooky  headland,  consisting  of  high  hilk,  advances  northward 
from  the  Serra  de  Arrabida,  and  narrows  the  basin  to  about  a  mile 
or  a  little  more  in  width.  At  the  same  time  the  offsets  of  the  Serra 
da  Cintra  come  close  up  to  the  river  on  the  north,  so  that  the  Tagus 
passes  to  the  sea  between  two  rocky  masses.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Tagus  exceeds  550  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  country  drained  by 
the  river  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  40,000  square  miles, 

TAHAuRAWE.    [Sandwich  Iblanda] 

TAHITI.    [SooiETT  Islands.] 

TAHRAH.    [CUTOH.] 

TAIN.    [DsdMB;  Rossbhibs.] 

TAI-WAK,  a  Chinese  island,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Formosa,  or  ffermota,  and  called  by  the  aborigines  Pdcan,  It  lies 
between  21**  58'  and  25"  15'  N.  lat,  120"  and  122"  £.  long.,  and 
extends  from  south-by-west  to  north-by-east  about  240  miles.  At  its 
most  soathem  point  it  is  only  about  4  miles  wide,  but  at  28"  N.  lat 
it  is  60  miles  wide,  and  at  24"  N.  lat  nearly  100  miles  wide.  Its 
northern  portion  decreases  slowly  in  width,  and  near  its  northern  extre- 
mity it  is  stUl  60  miles  wide.  The  area  is  about  14,000  square 
miles ;  the  population  is  about  two  millions  Chinese,  besides  the  native 
inhabitants,  whose  numbers  are  unknown.  The  island  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  China  by  the  channel  of  Fokian,  which  at  its 
narrowest  part,  opposite  the  north-western  point  of  Tai-wan,  is  only 
about  80  miles  across.  In  the  widest  part  of  the  channel  are  the 
Ponghu,  or  Pescadores,  Islands.  The  southern  extremity  of  Tal-wan 
is  divided  from  the  Bashee  Islands  by  the  channel  of  Formosa,  which 
is  nearly  80  miles  wide,  and  like  the  Fokian  Channel  has  yety 
irregular  soundings. 

The  broad  promontory  which  terminates  the  island  on  the  south, 
and  forms  Uie  south-east  and  south-west  cape,  is  a  low  flat,  but  at 
the  distance  of  about  2  miles  the  country  suddenly  rises  into  moun- 
tains, adled  Ta  Shan,  which  continue  to  run  in  an  unbroken  chain 
northward  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  island  to  its  northern 
extremity,  terminating  with  high  cliffs  at  the  north-east  cape.  The 
Ta  Shan  Mountains  are  covered  nearly  the  whole  year  with  snow. 
They  contain  several  volcanoes,  and  are  supposed  to  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  declivities  are  covered 
with  fine  trees  and  pasture-g^unds,  and  thus  the  island  when  seen 
from  the  sea,  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  whence  it  was 
called  Hermosa  ('beautiful')  by  the  Spaniards,  who  first  saw  it 
Besides  the  active  volcanoes  there  are  in  this  range  some  other  moun- 
tains which  exhibit  traces  of  former  yolcanio  action.  Sulphur  con- 
stitutes an  important  article  of  export 

The  mountains  have  a  steep  declivity  on  both  sides,  but  on  the 
west  side  they  terminate  at  a  oonsiderabie  distance  from  the  sea,  so 
as  to  leave  a  wide  undulating  tract  between  them  and  the  shore. 
The  adjoining  sea  is  full  of  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  can  only  be 
approached  in  a  few  places  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  feet  of 
water.    On  the  east  of  the  Ta-ehan  range  the  mountains  seem  to 


occupy  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  crest  of  the  range  and  the 
sea,  and  high  rocks  line  the  shore.  A  strong  current  runs  from  south 
to  north  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  almost  imknown« 
as  vessels  do  not  visit  it. 

Rivers  are  numerous  on  the  west  side.  They  descend  from  the 
mountains  in  rapids  and  oataracts,  and  are  turned  to  advantage  to 
irrigate  the  land.  They  generally  form  bars  at  their  mouths,  over 
which  only  small  vessels  can  pass.  There  are  numerous  islands  how- 
ever along  the  shore,  between  which  junks  of  200  tons  find  good 
anchorage.  Some  of  the  rivers  however  are  said  to  be  navigable  for 
a  considerable  distance  inland,  especially  the  Tan-ihuy-khy  which  falls 
into  Tan-shuy-kiang  Bay,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chumel  of 
Fokian. 

At  the  change  of  the  monsoons  the  most  violent  gales  come  on 
suddenly,  and  are  a^ocompanied  by  typhoons,  whirlwinds,  and  water- 
spouts. In  the  vicinity  of  the  ii^and  the  north-eastern  monsoon 
generally  lasts  nine  months,  as  it  continues  to  blow  to  the  beginning 
of  Juna  In  other  respects  the  climate  of  Uie  island  is  very  temperate. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  sometimes  very  violent  In  1782  the 
whole  lower  portion  of  the  island  was  laid  waste,  and  the  sea  inun- 
dated the  country  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  for  twelve  hours. 

The  soil  of  the  lower  tracts  and  the  more  gentle  slopes  of  the 
mountains  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  abuadauce  of  com,  which  is 
exported  to  the  harbours  of  Fokian.  The  chief  products  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  maize,  vegetables,  truffles,  sugar,  oranges,  pineapples, 
guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  and  other  eastern  fruits ;  also  peaches, 
apricots,  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  chestnuts.  Melons  are  also 
mudi  grown.  Tea  is  cultivated.  The  blossoms  of  the  wild  jasmine 
are  dried  and  exported  to  China,  where  they  are  used  to  give  a 
scent  to  the  teiL  Other  articles  of  export  are  camphor,  pepper,  aloes, 
and  timber.  Timber  abounds  in  the  large  forests  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  island.  It  is  also  stated  that  coffee,  cotton,  and  silk 
are  produced  to  a  smaU  amount 

The  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  buffidoea,  horses,  asses,  and  goats, 
but  sheep  and  hogs  are  rare.  The  horses  are  smalL  It  is  said  that 
on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  there  are  tigers,  leopards,  and 
wolves.  On  the  western  side,  wild  hogs,  deer,  monkeys,  pheasants, 
and  game  are  very  abundant    Salt  is  largely  exported. 

The  population  consists  of  Chinese  settlers  and  of  aborigines.  The 
Chinese  are  only  found  on  the  west  side  of  iJ^e  island.  A  consider- 
able number  of  aborigines  are  settled  among  the  Chinese,  to  whom 
they  are  subject^  and  are  obb'ged  to  pay  a  tribute  in  com  and  money. 
These  aborigines  are  of  a  slender  make ;  in  complexion  and  language 
they  resemble  the  Malays,  but  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Chinese  in 
features.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  aborigmes  who  inhabit  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  Chinese,  and  are 
said  to  be  continually  .at  war  with  them.  Inhabiting  a  country 
covered  with  lofty  mountains,  they  are  said  to  subsist  mostly  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase  and  by  fishing. 

The  Chinese  portion  of  Tal-wan  is  divided  into  four  districts,  which, 
from  south  to  north,  are  Fung-shan-hian,  Tal-wan-hian,  Tshul-lo-hian, 
and  Thang-hua-hian.  The  capital,  Tai-wan  fu,  is  a  considerable 
walled  town,  and  has  a  garrison  of  10,000  troops.  The  streets  are 
straight,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles :  they  are  full  of 
shops,  which  are  abundantly  provided  with  all  articles  of  Chinese 
industry.  The  largest  building  is  that  which  was  erected  by  the 
Dutch  during  their  short  sway  in  Tal-wan.  There  is  still  a  small 
church  built  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  stated  that  1000  junks  can  anchor 
in  the  harbour;  but  the  entrance  even  at  spring-tides  has  but  9  or 
10  feet  of  water.  The  commerce  of  this  place  with  CMna  is  consider- 
able. Wu-teaotMang  has  a  harbour,  which  is  f^quented  by  junks 
and  numerous  coasting  vessels,  which  bring  the  produce  of  the 
country,  especially  rice  and  sugar,  to  this  placa  Tan-shuy-kiang,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  river  Tan-shuy-khy,  is  at  the  innermost  recess 
of  a  fine  bay,  which  is  large  enough  for  a  numerous  fleet  The  best 
harbour  is  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Ky-long-shai,  or  Quelong.  It  is  capacious  enough  to  contain  80  large 
vessels,  and  is  the  station  of  the  Cmnese  navy  at  the  island.  An  active 
commerce  is  carried  on  at  this  place. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  is  limited  to  that  with  the  eastern 
provinces  of  China,  especially  Fokian,  to  which  it  sends  its  agricul- 
tural produce,  with  sulphur  and  salt^  and  from  which  it  imports  tea, 
raw-silk,  woollen-  and  cotton-stuffs,  and  other  manufactures. 
.  Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast  of  TaS-wan  is 
the  island  of  Botol  Tabago-xima,  It  is  elevated,  about  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  sea  without  soundings.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  populous. 

The  Dutch  in  1634  built  the  fortress  of  Zelandia  at  the  entranoe  of 
the  harbour  of  TaJ-wan-fu,  where  there  was  then  a  smidl  town.  At 
this  time  the  Clunese  had  not  settled  on  the  island,  but  soon  after 
many  families  emigrated  from  Fokian  to  Tai-wan ;  and  on  the  over* 
throw  of  the  Ming  dynasty  many  of  their  adherents  abandoned  the 
mainland,  and,  under  a  chief  named  Tshing-tshing-kung^  occupied 
the  Ponghu  Islands.  Tshing-tshing-kung  then  proceeded  to  Tai-wan, 
and  finding  only  a  very  weak  garrison  in  the  Dutch  fortress,  he  took 
it,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  in  1662.  Thus  the  Dutch  lost  thf 
island,  which  was  rapidly  colonised  by  the  Chinese.  After  the  deatb 
of  Tshing-tshing-kung  a  Chinese  fleet  in  1682  took  possession  of  th< 
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TAJUBRA,  BAT  OP. 


TAMWORTH. 


PoBghn  ItUmdt;  and  in  the  following  year  Tal-wan  ■omnderedy  with*  i 
out  ft  Btrugjde,  to  the  court  of  Peking. 

(Pdra  duJi£eiIUs  LeUret  kdifimUa  et  OurieMtt,  ToL  xfiil ;  KUproth  ; 
La  P^rouee ;  Parliamentary  Reporis.) 

TAJURRA,  fiAY  OF.    [Adal.] 

TAKELET.    [Ebszx.] 

TAKKAZZTE,  RIVER.    [ABTBSiiru.1 

TALAVERA.    [CAsnLLi.  ll  Nueva.J 

TALCA.    [Chill] 

TALGARTH.    [Brsoknookshibe.] 

TALISH.    [GiOROiA,  Atutn.] 

TALLAHASSEE.    [Flobida.] 

TALLAPOOSA,  RIVER.    [Alabama.] 
,     TALLARD.    [Alpes,  Hautu.] 

TALLOW.    [W ATKRFOBD,  County  of.] 

TALUNG.    [SiAM.] 

TAMAN,  a  peninsula,  or  rather  a  deltoid  ialand,  is  formed  by  the 
main  branch  of  the  Kuban,  which  emptiea  itself  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  a  small  branch  of  the  lame  river,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Azof  north  of  the  old  fortress  of  Temruk.  The  westom  or  laige 
part  of  the  island  stretches  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  north 
^and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Stmit  of  Yenik^e,  the  ancient  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  and  the  Bay  of 
Taman.  The  length  of  the  island  is  67  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
22  miles,  but  the  real  surface  is  far  from  corresponding  to  these  dimen- 
sions, the  middle  of  the  island  being  occupied  by  the  laige  Temruk- 
skoi  Liman,  or  Lake  of  Temruk,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part 
being  notohed  by  creeks  and  bays  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
rather  the  skeleton  of  an  island  than  a  real  island.  The  south- 
we«tom  part  of  Taman,  the  ancient  peninsula  of  Corocondama,  pre- 
sents a  solid  mass  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hills  from  150  to 
180 feet  high:  they  run  from  west  to  east,  and  near  the  village  of 
Seunaya-Balka  form  a  bifurcation.  One  branch  runs  between  the 
Kubauskoi  Liman,  or  the  lake  formed  by  the  Kuban  before  it  reaches 
the  tea,  and  the  Lake  of  Temruk,  and  terminates  in  a  slip  of  land 
which  divides  this  lake  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  other  branch, 
the  direction  of  which  is  north-east,  forms  the  isthmus  between  the 
Lnke  of  Temruk  on  the  east,  and  the  Bay  of  Taman  on  the  west,  and 
torininates  before  it  reaches  the  iithmus  between  the  Lake  of  Temruk 
and  the  Sea  of  Aaof.  The  north-westom  part  of  Taman,  or  the  penin- 
sula between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Bay  of  Taman,  is  no  less  elevated 
above  the  sea,  but  although  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  mainland,  it  is 
separatod  from  the  eastom  hills  by  a  flat  sandy  isthmus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  at  a  period  not  very  remoto  from  our 
own  times.  All  these  hills  are  mere  masses  of  sand  and  pebbles 
cemented  with  clay.  The  higher  part  of  them  is  barren,  but  the 
slopes,  and  the  low  grounds  between  them  and  the  sea  or  the  lakes, 
are  covered  with  soU  and  fit  for  agriculture.  They  also  make  rich 
pasture-grounds.  The  isthmus  between  the  Temrukskoi  liman  and 
the  Bay  of  Taman,  and  principally  that  between  the  Lake  of  Temruk 
and  the  Kubauskoi  Liman,  are  dotted  with  the  neat  farmhouses  of  the 
Cossaks;  and  ou  the  meadows  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  are  fed.  The 
eastern  part  of  Taman  is  formed  by  two  flat  and  nrrrow  isthmuses, 
and  a  somewhat  broader  tract  of  lowland  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Kuban.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  marshy,  partly  covered 
with  pastures  and  partly  with  a  rank  vegetation  of  rushes  and  reeds. 
In  the  rainy  season  all  the  low  country  is  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Kuban,  and  the  higher  part  of  Taman  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  an  immense  lake  which  extends  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.  The  whole  of  the  eastom  part  of  the  island  of  Taman  is  a 
mere  recent  production  of  the  immense  quantities  of  clay  and  mud 
which  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Kuban  have  deposited  before  the  mouth 
of  this  river.  The  westom  and  elevated  part  however  in  ita  whole 
geognostical  structure  belongs  to  the  opposite  continent  of  the  Crimea, 
from  which  it  has  apparentlv  been  separated  by  the  current  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  In  this  latter  part  is  the  Sewemaya  Kossa,  a 
long  but  very  flat  and  narrow  slip  of  land  which  stretches  from  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  northern  peninsula  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Taman.  A  cluster  of 
small  islands  extends  from  Point  Yunaya  north-west  till  they  reach 
the  centre  of  the  strait.  Numerous  small  craters  are  situated  on  the 
ri'ige  of  the  hills  around  the  Bay  of  Taman, «b  well  as  along  the  Lake 
of  Temruk.  They  present  all  me  external  appearances  of  volcanoes ; 
though  the  matter  which  they  throw  out  is  not  lava,  but  a  thick  mn4 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  which  they  dischaige  at  irregular  periods. 

The  Greeks  knew  this  remarkable  island  under  the  name  of  Eion, 
and  founded  several  colonies  in  it  The  most  considerable  of  them 
were — Phanagorta,  a  famous  commercial  town,  which  contained  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Aphrodite;  Kepot,  or  JTepf,  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians; Herm<matta,  founded  bv  the  lonians;  and  AehiUeion:  some 
ruins  and  marbles  are  the  only  traces  that  remain  of  their  ancient 
splendour.  There  are  now  only  two  iownB—TmHiarakdn,  the  Pha- 
nagoria  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  present  town  of  PhanofforiOf  which 
Was  built  by  the  Russians  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Taman,  S  mUes 
east  from  Trntitarakdn,  on  account  of  ita  harbour  being  deeper  thaji 
that  of  the  latter  town. 

TAMAQUA.    [Penkbtlvania.1 

TAMATAVE.    [Madaoascab.]. 


TAKAULIPAS.    [Kiziao.] 

TAMBOY,  a  province  of  Great  Russia,  is  aitaated  between  51*  dff 
and  SS**  20^  K.  lat,  89**  40'  and  43*  40'  E.  long.  The  area  U  25^464 
square  miles,  and  the  population  1,750,900.  It  la  bounded  N.  by 
Nischnei'Novgorod  and  Vladimir;  8.  by  Woronedh;  W.  by  BiaMS, 
Tula,  and  Orel;  and  £.  by  Pensa. 

This  government  is  a  uniformly  level  country,  without  momitaixii^ 
large  rivers,  or  considerable  lakes :  on  the  north  there  are  mat  fonatM, 
and  on  the  south  extensive  steppes.  The  soil  in  the  noribeni  half  is 
sandy,  marshy,  and  poor ;  in  the  southern  part  it  mostly  ooosBstte  ef 
loam  or  bUck  mould,  and  is  fertile  and  productive.  The  ateppea  pco- 
duoe  excellent  pasturage,  and  when  they  have  been  brov^ght  under 
cultivation  make  good  arable  land :  they  are  designated  aa  steppes 
only  because  they  are  destitute  of  wood.  The  river  Oka  eaters  the 
government  from  Riasan,  but  passes  only  through  one  drde,  when 
it  is  joined  by  tiie  Mokscha,  a  considerable  stream  of  which  the  Zoa 
is  a  tributary.  The  Oka  rans  northward  to  join  the  Yolga.  The  Don 
passes  through  a  small  part  of  the  government.  In  the  foreafca  on  the 
north  there  are  maiahes.  The  mineral  watera  at  Lepetak  are  mu^ 
frequented.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  cold  in  winter. 

All  kinds  of  com  usually  grown  in  Russia  are  raised,  lye^  oat^ 
millet,  buckwheat  and  wheat,  pease  and  other  pulse;  poppies,  grest 
quantities  of  hemp,  barley,  and  flax ;  some  hops  are  grown  in  the 
gardens,  but  there  is  little  fruit,  and  that  of  the  most  ordinary  kinds. 
The  total  annual  produce  of  com  of  all  sorta  varies  from  11^00,000 
to  17,600,000  quarters :  of  this  only  about  401,000  quarters  are  wheat; 
rye  makee  up  about  half  the  total  amount ;  buckwheat  a  fourth,  and 
oata  about  a  sixth.  In  the  vidnity  of  the  foresto  the  inhabitante  are 
for  the  most  part  carpenters,  coopers,  and  cartwrights,  or  employed  ia 
making  pitch,  tar,  lamp-bladE,  and  charcoal  The  breeding  oi  cattle 
is  carried  on  to  a  very  f^reix  extent  in  the  ateppes ;  and  the  steppe 
from  Tambow  to  Nova  Khopertakaja-Krepost  is  covered  with  immenM 
h^B  of  oxen  and  horses.  Oxen  are  used  for  draughty  and  great 
numbers  are  fattened  for  exportation.  Sheep  and  swine  re^tactivdy 
number  about  1,200,000  and  800,000.  The  wool  is  coarse.  DooMstie 
poultry  sufBoes  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitante :  there  is  titth 
game,  and  fi^  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
the  marmot  and  the  hamster.  Great  quantities  of  bees  are  kep^  The 
mineral  producto  are  lime,  freestone,  iron,  and  some  saltpetre. 

The  manufactures  of  this  government  are  unimportant :  the  pea> 
santry  barely  make  their  own  clothing;  Spirit  distiUeriea  are  niimer- 
ous.  The  export  trade  in  the  producta  of  the  country  ia  very  eon- 
siderable.  The  principal  articles  are  rye,  cattle,  honey,  taUow,  Imtter, 
cheese^  wool,  hemp,  iron,  grain-spirits^  hides,  ooarae  doth,  sod 
wooden  wares. 

The  great  majority  of  the  iohabitanta  are  Russians.  There  are 
some  thousands  of  converted  Tartars  and  Mordwlns,  and  a  few  gipsiea 
Education  ia  at  a  low  ebb.  The  Greek  Church  is  under  the  biahop  of 
Tambow  and  Schaak.  The 'Mohammedan  Tartars  have  their  moaqnei^ 
imams,  and  teachers. 

TambaWf  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  aituated  nearly  in  tiw 
centre  of  the  province,  on  the  river  Znl^  in  52**  44'  N.  lat,  41*  45'  £L 
long.  It  isalaige  town,  vrith  20,000  inhabitants,  and  was  founded 
in  1686,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Nogay  Tartars.  Almost  all  the 
houseaare  built  of  wood :  the  principal  buildinga  are  the  mooaateiy 
of  Our  Lady  of  Casan,  in  which  there  are  two  churches ;  aeven  stone 
and  six  wooden  churches,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  civil  hoapital 
There  is  a  military  achool,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  a  distriot  adiool 
The  biehoD  resides  in  this  dty.  The  inhabitanta  manufacture  shawl% 
kersey,  saudoth,  cordage,  and  woollen-cloth,  and  there  is  an  imperial 
alum  and  vitriol  manufactory;  they  also  carry  on  some  trader  bat 
their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture. 

JeUtima,  the  most  northerly  town  in  the  government^  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  carries  on  by  means  of  that  river  a  very 
great  trade  with  Moscow :  it  has  ten  churches ;  the  inhabitanta,  6OO0 
in  number,  have  some  manufactures  of  woollen-cloth,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur.  Kodow,  situated  on  the  Lesnoi  Woronesh,  has  above  8000 
inhabitanta:  near  the  town  is  the  convent  Troitskoi,  where  a  great 
annual  faur  is  held.  There  are  eight  churches,  of  which  five  sue  of 
stond :  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  oxen,  salt  meats,  and 
hides.  Lipettk,  on  the  Woronesh,  near  the  north  extremity  of  the 
govemment  of  that  name,  a  town  with  6500  inhabitants,  is  celebrated 
for  ita  mineral-waters.  Monckatuk,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitant^ 
situated  on  the  Zna,  has  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  cocdage^ 
and  tallow,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com,  cattle^  and  honey. 

TAMPICO.    [Mbxioo.1 

TAMWORTH,  Stafibrdshue,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of 
Tamworth,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivera  Tame  and 
Anker  just  at  their  junction,  in  62''  88'  N.  lat,  1*  42'  W.  long.,  diatant 
25  miles  aKL  by  K  from  Sta£ford,  115  miles  N.W.  ^m  London  faj 
road,  and  1094  miles  by  the  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the  London  and 
North- Westom  railway.  The  church  is  in  Staffordshire^  on  which 
account  Uie  town  is  commonly  described  as  being  in  that  county. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Tamworth  in  1851  was 
4059 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  waa  8655.  The  borough  » 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  I'arliameoti    The  living  is 
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a  vioange  in  the  ftrchdeaooniy  of  Stafford  and  diooeae  of  Lichfield. 
Taznworth  Poor-Law  Union  oontains  24  parishes  and  townships,  witii 
an  area  of  46,740  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  18,941. 

Sereral  of  the  Mercian  kings  appear  to  have  resided  at  Tamworth. 
After  the  Conquest)  the  castle  and  adjacent  territory  were  granted  to 
Kobert  Marmion,  hereditary  champion  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy. 
The  castle  now  belongs  to  Lord  Charles  Townshend.  The  streets  of 
Tamworth  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The  church,  which  was 
formerly  collegiate,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  The  transepts 
are  Norman,  some  portions  are  of  decorated  date,  and  some  perpen- 
dicular :  some  of  the  windows  haye  had  very  fine  tracery.  The  tower 
has  been  lately  restored.  There  are  an  almshouse,  founded  by  Quy, 
the  founder  of  Quy's  Hospital,  Southwark;  a  town-hallt  with  a  small 
jail  beneath ;  a  handsome  stone  building  for  the  savings  bank;  a 
railway  station,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  used  jointly  for  the  Trent 
Valley  and  Midland  raUways ;  and  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Tame, 
the  other  over  the  Anker.  The  remains  of  the  castle  are  of  various 
.periods,  and  modem  buildings  have  been  added  to  adapt  the  whole  to 
the  purposes  of  a  modem  residence:  the  castle  commands  a  fine 
prospect  The  Wesle^an  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Boman  Catholics  have  chapels  in  the  town.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  Free  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  1587 ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  school,  which  educates  50  poor  boys  and  provides  for  each  a 
suit  of  dothee  annually ;  Rawlet's  Trustees'  school  for  20  boys,  and 
a  school  of  Industry  for  30  girls,  both  endowed ;  a  library  and  reading- 
room,  founded  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  a  valuable  library  called 
the  Permanent  Library,  containing  upwards  of  5000  volumes. 

Coals  and  brick-earth  are  dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bricks, 
tUeB,  and  glased  drain-pipes  are  extensively  made.  There  are  two 
manufactories  for  elastic  garters  and  fancy  articles.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday  :  there  are  several  fairs  for  cattle  and  merchandise.  In 
the  market-place  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  Covent^  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  ▲  county  court  is  held  in 
Tamworth. 

TANA-ELF.    [Tbondhjbm.] 

TANAQA.    [Aleutian  Ibi^I 

TANAIS.    [Azof.] 

TANARO.    [Pel 

TANDERAQEE.    [Abmaoh.] 

TANGIER.    [Marocoo.] 

TANGNU-OOLA.    [AltaI  Mouhtaibb.] 

TANGUT  is  the  historical  name  of  a  country  in  Asia,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  eastern  and  more  elevated  table-land  of  that  continent. 
This  country  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Tangut^  though  at  present  a 
part  of  it  is  incorporated  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansi,  whilst 
another  is  mostly  in  the  possession  of  two  Mongol  nations,  the  Oloth 
Tshoros  and  the  Torbod  Mongols.  Tangut  extends  between  33"  and 
42"  N.  kt,  94*'  and  107"  K  long.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Tibet;  W.  by 
Chinese  Turkiitan,  or  the  government  of  Thian-Shan  Nanln;  and  N. 
by  Mongolia,  of  which  also  a  portion  is  included  within  the  lately 
erected  province  of  Kansi. 

The  southern  portion  of  Tangut^  or  that  which  Ues  south  of  88" 
K.  lai,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  tracts  on  the  globe,  and  extends 
over  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Hoang-ho  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake 
of  Khookhoo-nor.  Along  its  southern  border  there  are  the  Batan 
Khaba  MoniiTAiN&  Another  elevated  range  traverses  the  country  in 
the  same  direction  from  east  to  west  near  88*  N.  laK  This  range  rises 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho  north  of  the  town 
of  Lantcheou,  and  in  its  eastern  part  is  called  Kilian-Shan ;  but  farther 
west  it  takes  the  name  of  Nan-Shan.  It  rises  to  a  great  elevation, 
especially  towards  the  west,  where  many  of  its  summits  are  covered 
with  snow  and  united  by  extensive  glaciers.  This  mountain  chain  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Kuenluen  range  near  92*  K  long. 
The  Bayan  Kharan  and  the  Nan-Shan  mountains  occupy  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  between  33"  and  88"  N.  lat^  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  country  is  filled  up  by  a  third  range,  Siue-Shan, 
which  connects  these  two,  and  extends  from  southeast  to  north-west 
The  Siue-Shan,  or  Snowy  range,  contains  numerous  summits  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  river  Hoang-ho  breaks  through  this 
range,  but  the  huge  rocky  masses  compel  the  river  to  make  a  great 
bend  towards  the  west  between  34"  and  86*  N.  lat.,  and  the  circuit 
which  the  river  makes  shows  the  immense  extent  of  these  masses  of 
rook.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  said  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
lofty  mountains,  so  that  no  communication  can  be  established  along 
the  banks.  Its  course  above  this  bend  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
river  enters  a  wide  valley  by  a  narrow  gorge  formed  by  two  very  elevated 
mountains  a  little  above  the  town  of  Ho-toheou  (36*  N.  lat,  102"  B. 
long.).    At  the  opening  of  this  gorge  is  a  fortress,  called  Tsy-shy-kuan. 

Tangut  is  separated  from  China  proper  by  a  fourth  range,  the 
mountains  of  Sifan,  which  run  south  and  north;  they  are  connected 
at  their  so«them  extremity  with  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains  and  the 
Siue-Shan  by  an  extensive  mountain  knot,  which  is  in  the  country 
formerly  adled  Sifan,  whence  the  chain  has  obtained  its  name. 
Though  this  range  is  less  elevated  than  the  Siue-Shan,  it  rises  in 
several  places  above  the  snow-line,  and  occupies  a  considerable  width. 
It  is  supposed  to  terminate  near  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  a  few 
miles  south  of  88"  N.  lat.  Opposite  to  it  and  on  the  northern  banks 
of  the  river  rises  another  chain,  called  Holang-Shan,  which  continues 


along  the  irestem  bank  of  the  river  as  fiff  BorUi  as  4d*  N.  lai,  rlnnt; 
only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  occupying  in  many  places  only  three 
or  four  miles  in  width :  it  slopes  on  the  west  down  into  the  steppe  of 
the  Oloth  Tshoros.  This  range  is  distinguished  from  iJl  the  other 
ranges  of  Tangut  by  being  thickly  wooded  on  its  eastern  dedivify. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  countries  inclosed  by  these  mountain 
masses  is  fit  for  cultivation.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
cultivation  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hoang-ho  above  the  fortress  of 
Tsy-shy-kuan.  Below  that  place  and  as  far  as  Lan-tcheou,  the  valley 
is  wider,  and  narrow  tracts  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated 
and  fertila  Farther  down,  and  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ning-hia,  a  town  built  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  at  the 
eastern  dedivity  of  the  Holang-Shan  (88*  32'  N.  lat),  the  valley  has 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans.  At  this  place  the  river  runs  in  a 
wide  valley,  which  has  been  rendered  fertile  by  numerous  canalsi 
fed  by  the  waters  of  the  river;  here  rioe  is  extensively  culti- 
vated. There  are  also  numerous  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  The  soil 
oontains  much  saltpetre.  The  town  of  NinghiOf  the  former  capital 
of  Tangut,  is  of  considerable  extent^  being  five  miles  in  circuit.  It 
has  manufactures  of  carpets  and  paper,  and  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  the  nomadic  tribes  who  wander  about  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Holang-Shan.  Below  the  town  of  Ning-hia  the  vaJley  of 
the  Hoang-ho  grows  wider,  but  its  fertility  decreases.  About  eighteen 
miles  from  Ning-hia  the  canaUi  cease  and  no  rice  is  cultivated.  Other 
grain  ib  still  grown  about  30  miles  farther  north,  where  the  oountiy 
gradually  changes  into  a  sandy,  arid  desert^  interspersed  witii  hills, 
swampy  tracts,  and  pastures. 

The  lateral  valley  of  Si-ning-tcheou  opens  to  the  Hoang-ho  from  the 
west  above  the  town  of  Lan-tcheou  between  the  Kilian-Shan  and  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  Siue-Shan.  The  valley  is  not  extensive, 
but  appears  to  be  fertile :  it  contains  the  town  of  Si'ni'ng4cheou,  which 
is  not  quite  as  large  as  Ning-hia,  but  a  much  more  commercial  place, 
as  the  road  which  connects  northern  China  with  Hlaasa  in  Tibet  passes 
through  it.  This  road  runs  westward  to  the  Lake  of  Khookhwhnor, 
which  is  of  great  but  unknown  extent.  It  is  an  alpine  lake  inclosed 
by  high  mountains,  and  has  no  outlet  The  remainder  of  the  road 
lies  partly  over  numerous  large  mountain  masses,  furrowed  only  by 
narrow  glens  and  ravines,  and  partly  over  rooky  and  sandy  table-lands; 
but  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  it  is  much  travelled,  and  the  bacaars  of 
Si-ning-toheou  are  well  provided  with  provisions  and  articles  of 
luxury.  This  town  is  a  great  dep6t  for  rhubarb,  which  grows  on  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  Siue-Shan  and  Kilian-Shan,  and  is  sent 
through  Kiachta  and  Russia  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  northern  part  of  Tangut,  with  the  exception  of  the  valley  of 
the  Hoang-ho,  is  occupied  by  a  wide  desert  plain,  which  constitutes  a 

Eortion  of  the  Gobl  The  steep  declivities  of  the  Kilian  and  Nan-Shan 
owever  do  not  come  close  to  the  desert^  but  are  separated  from  it 
by  a  hilly  tract  from  30  to  50  miles  wide,  which  contains  some  exten- 
sive tracts  fit  for  cultivation,  and  in  which  some  laige  towns  have 
been  built,  as  the  greet  commercial  route  which  connects  China  with 
the  countries  of  Western  Asia  runs  through  it.  The  ranges  of  the 
Kilian-Shan  and  Nan^Shan  are  said  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  water  whi<^  flows  from  these  ranges  is  partly  consumed 
in  irrigating  the  adjacent  fields,  and  the  remainder  is  abscrbed  by  the 
sandy  soil,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  plain,  after  having  left  tiie  hilly 
tract  The  hilly  tract  is  diversified  by  high  lands  and  depressions. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  high  lands  is  broken  and  rocky,  and  for  the 
most  part  bare.  The  depressions,  which  are  less  extensive,  exhibit  a 
considerable  degpree  of  fertility  where  they  are  irrigated.  To  protect 
this  hilly  region,  and  the  great  commercial  road  which  runs  through 
it^  the  Chinese  have  continued  the  Great  Wall  along  its  northern 
border  westward  to  98*  K  long.,  and  along  the  wall  are  built  the 
fortresses  which  protect  the  line  and  the  towns  through  which  the 
road  runs.  The  road  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Hoang-ho  at  the  town 
of  Lan-tcheou,  the  capital  of  Kansi,  and  runs  in  a  nortb-norUi-west 
direction  to  the  towns  of  Liang-icheou  and  Kan-tchetm-foo,  This  last 
is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  which  has  many  manufactures  of  wooUen 
stuffs  and  felts,  articles  in  great  demand  among  the  nomadic  tribes, 
who  bring  to  the  place  their  wool,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  receives 
also  lai^  quantities  of  rhubarb  from  the  Kilian-Shan.  From  Kan- 
tcheou-foo  the  road  continues  in  a  north-west  direction  to  8o4€hMUf 
a  large  and  well-fortified  town,  with  numerous  baaaars,  well  provided 
with  provisions  and  manufactured  articles.  The  town  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  other 
by  the  foreign  merchanta  from  Bokhara  and  Turkistan.  The  latter 
is  divided  from  the  former  br  a  separate  walL  As  So-toheou  is  the 
last  large  place  through  which  the  caravans  pass  before  they  enter 
the  desert  between  Tangut  and  Thian-shan-nahr,  the  oommeroe  is  very 
great,  especially  in  provisions.  About  60  or  60  miles  west  of  So-tcheou 
is  the  most  western  gate  of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia^yu-kooan, 
through  which  the  caravans  pass  to  enter  the  desert  of  Han-hai, 
which  must  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  Hand  in  Thian-shan-nanlu. 
The  last-mentioned  town  is  320  miles  from  the  gate  of  Kia-yu-kooan, 
and  that  is  the  width  of  the  Gobi  at  this  place,  which  is  oonsidered 
the  narrowest  part  of  it 

The  towns  hitherto  noticed  lie  along  the  great  caravan-road,  but 
farther  west  the  Chinese  geographers  mention  other  places  of  import* 
anoe.    The  laiigest  is  Ngan^foo,  a  town  of  the  fint  rank|  and  the 
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Ottpital  of  the  wkole  dktrioi  Korth-wdst  of  it»  and  on  the  border  of 
the  desert^  is  the  town  of  TunneiMang,  which  is  built  near  a  paas 
between  high  hills,  trayersed  by  a  road  to  Hami.  South-west  of 
KganHU-foo  ate  the  towns  of  Toong-kooang-kiang  and  Sia-tcheou. 
2ilarco  Polo  describes  Sha-tcheou  as  rather  a  large  place ;  he  says  that 
the  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fields  and  orchards,  and 
have  little  commerce.  Marco  Polo  reached  it  after  traversing  the 
desert  of  Lop  by  a  thirty  days'  journey,  having  departed  from  the 
town  of  Lop,  which  is  on  the  banLs  of  a  lake  of  tiie  same  name. 

The  cold  in  winter  in  Tangut  is  intense,  and  lasts  for  several  months. 
The  Jesuits  found  the  Hoang-ho,  near  40**  N.  lat^,  at  the  end  of 
November,  covered  with  thick  ice^  so  that  the  caravan  was  able  to 
pass  over  it,  though  the  river  was  more  than  800  yards  wide.  At 
King-hia  a  heavy  £edl  of  snow  was  experienced  In  the  middle  of  ApriL 
In  summer  the  heat  is  great,  but  much  less  than  in  the  low  countries 
of  China;  the  climate  is  considered  to  be  extremely  healthy. 

Evexy  kind  of  grain  is  grown  in  the  few  tracts  whose  soil  is  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  rice  is  raised  where  irrigation  is  practicable.  The 
nomadic  nations  have  numerous  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle, 
and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goata  In  the  mountain  region  is  found 
the  yak,  whose  tail  gives  the  chowry.  It  is  used  for  riding.  In  the 
desert  are  wild  hogs,  deer,  aigali,  and  hares.  Wild  horses  and  cattle 
are  found,  it  is  said,  in  some  of  the  mountain  forests.  In  the  desert 
some  extensive  tracts  are  covered  with  agates,  comeliansy  and  other 
precious  stones. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tangut  are  a  very  mixed  race.  Mongol  tribes 
inhabit  the  Gobi,  and  occupy  also  the  mountain  ranges  north  of  Lake 
Khookoo-nor,  but  the  mountaineers  south  of  that  lake  derive  their 
origin  from  Tibet.  The  agricultural  population  is  mostly  composed 
of  Chinese  and  their  descendants.  In  the  towns  the  number  of  Turkish 
settlers  seems  to  be  considerableL  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  there 
are  mosques  in  the  larger  towns  of  Tangut*  All  the  other  inhabitants 
are  BuddhistsL  In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  there  were  also  Nestorian 
Christians  in  the  towns,  but  these  have  disappeared. 

The  Chinese  emperors  subjected  the  country  of  Tangut  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  In  the  8th  century  Tangut  was  occupied 
by  a  nation  of  Tibetan  origm,  called  Tang,  whidi  founded  in  these 
parts  the  empire  of  Thufim.  This  was  overthrown  by  the  Chineee  in 
the  9th  centuxy ;  but  the  Tibetans  erected  in  the  following  century 
the  empire  of  Tangut,  or  Hi%  which  maintained  its  power  tiU  it  was 
destroyed  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1227.  With  the  downfal  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Mongols  (1341),  the  best  part  of  Tangut  remained  under  the 
sway  of  the  emperors  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  though  the  Mongols 
after  their  retreat  from  China  had  occupied  the  norSiem  and  more 
desert  portion  of  it,  where  they  maintained  Uieir  independence  to  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  wars  of  the  Qaldan  of  the  Cloth 
[Sonoabia],  a  tribe  of  the  Oloth  Mongols  expelled  the  Khalkas  from 
the  countiy  west  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  took  possession  of  it;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  ihe  Galdan  they  submitted  to  the  Chinese  emperor 
in  1690,  and  since  that  time  the  whole  of  Tangut  has  been  annexed 
to  China.    (Du  Halde,  ffittory  of  China  ;  Ritter,  Srdinnde,) 

TANJOBK.    rCABNATia] 

TANNAH.    [Salbrete.] 

TANSLET.      [DSBBYBHI&E.] 

TAOBMINA«    [Mkssiita,  Province  of.] 
TAPAJ03,  RIVEB.    [Brazil.] 

TAPLOW.      [BUOKIKQHAICBHIBB.] 

TAPTY,  BIVER.    [Hindustan.] 

TAPUL.    [SooLOo  Abchipelaqo.] 

TABA.    [Heath;  Siberia.] 

TABAL    [Hindustan.] 

TABAKAI,  or  SAGHALIEN,  a  laige  isUnd  io  the  North  PUsific 
Ocean,  extends  from  46**  to  54"*  20'  K.  lat,  more  than  600  miles  in 
length.  The  width  towards  the  southern  extremity,  north  of  the 
Bay  of  Aniva,  is  nearly  100  miles,  but  it  soon  contracts  to  about  25 
miles,  which  is  about  its  average  width  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of 
Patience,  where  it  suddenly  expands  to  120  miles,  Cape  Patience  run- 
ning far  out  into  the^Pacific.  From  this  point  (49"  N.  lat)  northwaid 
the  island  again  grows  narrower,  but  veiy  gradually,  so  that  at  61' 
N.  lat  it  is  still  nearly  80  miles  wide.  Fartiber  north  its  average 
width  does  not  exceed  60  miles.  The  area  of  the  island  probably 
exceeds  80,000  square  miles. 

Tarakal  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  between  142*  and 
145*^  £.  long.,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Gulf  of 
Tartary,  which  is  200  miles  wide  at  its  most  southern  extremity,  but 
grows  narrower  farther  north,  until  near  6V  SO'  N.  lat  the  width  is 
less  than  40  milea  At  this  point  a  shoal  extends  across  the  gulf,  on 
which  there  is  only  water  for  boats.  The  gulf  is  almost  always  covered 
with  thick  fogs.  Near  62**  80'  N.  lat  a  low  sandy  cape  stretches  so 
far  to  the  east  as  to  approach  yeiy  near  the  western  shores  of  the 
island.  North  of  this  narrow  and  shallow  part  the  gulf  presents  a 
circular  basin,  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of  Saghalien,  about  60  miles 
wide,  which  receives  the  vraters  of  the  Amur.  Krusenstem  calls  it 
the  Limau  of  the  Amur.  This  basin  is  united  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
by  a  strait,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about  10  miles  wide.  The 
southern  extremity  of  Tarakai  is  divided  from  the  island  of  Yeso  by 
the  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  which  is  hardly  80  miles  wide  and  in  which 
the  tides  run  with  great  velocity. 


Though  the  ooast  of  the  island  is  of  great  extent  and  much 
indented,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  many  good  harbours. 
Along  the  western  shores  only  open  roadsteads  have  been  found.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the-  island,  between  Cape  Crillon  and  Cape 
Aniva,  is  a  vride  open  bay,  the  Bay  of  Aniva,  which  is  inclosed  by  two 
projecting  tongues  of  land,  and  extends  60  miles  from  south  to  north. 
There  is  good  anchorage  at  its  most  northern  extremity.  The  pro- 
jecting headland,  which  occurs  near  49**  N.  lat,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Tarakai,  and  terminates  with  Cape  Patience,  incloses  the  Bay  of 
Patienoe,  which  is  very  extensive,  but  open  and  exposed  to  eastern 
and  southern  winda  At  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  island 
is  the  Northern  Bay,  between  Cape  Eliaabeth  and  Cape  Maria.  It 
offers  good  anchorage  and  shelter. 

The  island  is  naturally  divided  into  three  tracts :  the  mountalnoafl, 
which  occupies  the  southern  portion;  the  level,  in  the  middle;  and 
the  hilly  tracts  which  extends  over  the  northern  districts.  The  moun- 
tain region  is  the  laigest,  and  comprehends  more  than  one-half  of  the 
island,  terminating  on  the  north  near  61**  N.  lat  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains begins  at  Cape  Crillon,  and  continues  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
northward  to  an  elevated  summit  called  Peak  Bemizel,  where  it  seems 
to  be  united  to  another  and  lower  chain,  which  traverses  the  eastern 
peninsula,  and  incloses  the  Bay  of  Aniva  on  the  east  Farther  north 
occur  other  summits,  as  Peak  Lamanon,  Peak  Mongez,  and  Mount 
Tiara :  the  two  last  mentioned  are  north  of  60*  N.  lat  None  of  these 
summits  have  been  measured,  but  their  elevation  probably  does  not 
exceed  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains snow  lies  till  June.  Along  the  western  coast  the  mountains  in 
some  places  come  dose  up  to  the  water's  edge,  but  a  narrow  level 
tract  generally  separates  them  from  the  shore,  and  this  tract  is  covered 
with  high  trees,  while  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  mostly  bare. 
Extensive  flats  occur  at  Aniva  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Patience.  The 
low  country  which  skirts  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains appears  to  be  more  extensive  and  less  interrupted  than  that 
along  the  western  shores.  The  country  extending  from  61**  to  63* 
N.  lat  is  so  low  that  the  shores  are  not  visible  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  nules,  and  it  is  sandy  and  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  interior 
is  in  general  level,  partly  sandy  and  partly  swampy,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  short  bushes  or  small  treea  A  number  of  low 
sand-hills  are  dispersed  over  the  country.  The  hilly  tract  occupiea 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  island,  or  that  which  extends  from  63" 
N.  lat  to  Cape  Elizabeth.  The  coast  is  in  general  high  and  steeps 
being  generally  composed  of  perpendicular  white  oMSL  There  are 
only  a  few  tracts  in  which  the  coast  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  here  the  villages  are  built  The  interior  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  high  hills  covered  with  full-grown  trees  to  the  very  summits; 
the  valleys  which  intervene  between  them  are  partly  wooded  and  partly 
oovered  with  a  fine  close  turf.  The  winter  seems  to  be  long  and 
severe,  the  summer  months  temperate^  but  continual  fogs  inclose  Uie 
island  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

ProdueUans, — ^The  inhabitants  derive  profit  from  the  spontaneous 
products  of  the  soil :  they  dry  the  roots  of  a  species  of  lily  for  winter 
food,  and  collect  great  quantities  of  garlic  and  angelica.  The  forests 
consist  of  oak,  maple,  birch,  and  medlar,  but  chiefly  of  fir.  Lai^e 
tracts  are  covered  with  juniper-trees.  Gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
strawberries  abound,  and  also  wild  oelery  and  watercress.  Among 
wild  animals  martens  and  bears  are  mentioned.  The  sea  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  abundance  of  salmon,  herring,  and  cod.  Dried  and 
smoked  salmon,  skins  of  salmon,  salt-herrings,  and  train-oil  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export  Whales  are  numerous  in  the  Strait  of 
La  Perouse  and  along  the  eastern  coast  In  the  same  parts,  seals  of 
different  kinds  and  sea-otters  are  very  frequent 

The  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  among  whom  a  few  Japanese  have 
settled  on  the  Bay  of  Aniva,  and  a  few  Mantchoos  on  the  Northern 
Bay.  In  the  Japanese  settlements  are  a  few  Japanese  officers,  but  no 
Chinese  authorities  hav^been  seen,  nor  is  this  island  enumerated 
among  the  possessions  of  the  Chinese.  The  aborigines  call  themselves 
Ainoe,  that  is,  men :  the  same  race  inhabits  the  KurUe  Islands,  and 
extends  along  the  shores  of  Asia  from  the  Corea  to  Kamtchatka.  They 
never  cultivate  the  soil,  nor  apply  themselves  to  hunting  wild  animals, 
and  they  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  dogs,  which  they  use  in 
winter  for  drawing  their  sledges,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka. 
They  rarely  exceed  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  They  have  tolerably 
large  eyes,  thick  Ujm,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  somewhat  broad  and 
compressed  nose.  Their  cheeks  and  chins  are  covered  with  long,  thick, 
black  beards.  They  manufacture  a  kind  of  cloth  from  ib.e  bark  of 
the  willow.  Their  huts  are  of  wood,  covered  with  the  white  bark  of 
birch,  and  have  a  roof  of  wood  thatched  withdry  straw.  Their  boats 
are  of  large  size  and  strongly  built 

TABANCON.    [Castilla  la  Nubva.] 

TABANTASU.    [Savoy.] 

TABANTO,  an  archiepiscopal  town  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
SioUies,  in  the  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  is  situated  in  40**  23' 
N.  lat.,  17"*  86^  E.  long.,  and  contains  16,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies 
a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tarentumf  being  confined 
to  the  island  or  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harbour,  or 
Mare  Piccolo,  on  which  formerly  stood  Uie  fortress  or  acropolis  of 
Tarentum.  There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  Taranto  is  ill 
built :  it  is  fortified  and  has  a  castle^  and  several  churches  and  conventsi 
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' — s  It  eaniea  on  some  tnda  by  aea  in  Bmall  onft»  and  ham  tome  muia* 
^  3^  liActureB  of  linen  end  of  gloves  and  other  articlee  from  '  pinna  marina.' 
^ ::  A  part  of  the  population  is  employed  in  fiahing.  Ezoellent  oysteia 
^  . .  are  found  on  the  coast  The  inner  port  is  nearly  filled  up,  but  the 
outer  or  large  port  la  acoesaible  to  veaselB  of  good  sloe,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  two  islands  which  are  situated  at  the  mouth.  The  large 
gulf  which  lies  between  the  coast  of  Calabria  and  the  lapygian 
^  peninsula  is  called  the  Qulf  of  Taranto.  Two  shore  lakes^  one  of  them 
^  ^  of  oonaiderable  extent,  which  lie  south-east  of  the  town,  yield  a  great 
quantity  ot  salt  by  evaporation. 

Ancient  Tarentum,  the  principal  Ghreek  city  on  the  east  coast  of 
Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  origiiudly  a  town  of  the  Meesapians,  which 
PhaJantus  and  the  BarthenisB  took  about  B.a  694.  Taientum,  after 
" '  many  struggles  with  neighbouring  cities  and  peoplea^  gained  great 
prosperity  by  commerce,  and  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of 
territory.  Archytas,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  is  said  to  have  oompiled 
.  ,      ft  body  of  laws  for  the  Tarentines. 

About  B.a  838  the  Tarentines,  being  engaged  in  war  with  their 

neighbours  the  Lucanians,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistancei    Archi' 

damns,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  them,  and  he  was  killed  in 

2  "      fighting  on  their  sidk    Some  years  after,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 

';        Lucanians  and  Bruttii,  the  Tarentines  applied  to  Alexander,  king  of 

"'^     Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great    He  came  to  Italy  with 

troops,  obtained  conaiderable  advantages,  but  was  at  last  surprised  and 

killed  by  the  Bruttii  near  Pandosia,  B.C.  828.    (Justin,  xii  2 ;  Livy, 

viii.  24.)    The  Tarentines  had  by  thia  time  degenerated,     (^lian, 

'  Var.  Hist,'  xii  80.) 

In  the  year  B.a  282  the  Romans,  after  having  conquered  the  Sam- 
nites,  made  war  upon  the  Lucanians,  The  Tarentines,  jealous  of  the 
encroachments  of  Rome^  unexpectedly  attacked  the  Roman  fleet, 
.:  which  was  sailing  near  their  coast,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  the 
crew.  The  Romans  sent  commissioners  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
outrage,  but  the  Tarentines  treated  them  with  insult  Aroused  how- 
ever to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  they  applied  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  for  assistance,  and  sent  vessels  to  convey  him  over  with  his 
troops,  B.C.  281.  Pyrrhus  soon  found  that  the  Tarentines  were  too 
effeminate  to  give  him  much  support  Chiefly  with  his  own  troops  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  Rome  for  several  years,  but  was  at  last 
defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  and  obliged  to  re-embark 
for  EpiruB,  leaving  however  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  B.a  275.  The 
Tarentines  having  shortly  after  quarrelled  with  the  Epirote  garrison, 
applied  to  the  Carthaginians  for  assistance  to  drive  away  the  Epirotes, 
The  Romans  having  had  notice  of  this,  sent  the  consul  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  took  Tarentum,  and  allowed  the  Epirote  garrison  to 
return  homOi  Tarentum  was  thenceforward  styled  an  ally  of  Rome 
till  after  the  battle  of  Cannes,  when  the  Tarentines  entered  into  some 
intrigues  with  Hannibal. 

In  the  year  B.a  212  the  hostages  of  the  Tarentines  ran  away  from 
Rome,  but  being  pursued  and  overtaken  near  Terracina,  they  were 
brought  back,  and  after  being  beaten  with  rods  were  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  This  cruel  punishment  irritated  the  people  of 
Tarentum ;  an  agreement  was  made  with  Hannibal,  and  his  troops 
were  admitted  into  the  city  by  night  The  Roman  garrison  stationed 
in  the  citadel  was  besieged  by  sea  and  by  land.  In  B.O.  209  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  retook  Tarentum  by  surprise,  and  his 
soldiers  plundered  the  city. 

From  that  time  Tarentum  remained  in  subjection  to  Rome,  and 
although  it  greatly  declined  in  wealth  and  importance,  it  was  still  a 
considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  of  the  Bysantine  emperors  in  Southern  Italy.  About 
AJ>.  774  Romauldus,  the  Longobard  duke  of  Beneventum,  took 
T^urentum  from  the  Bynntines.  The  Saracens  landed  at  Tarentum 
about  A.i>.  880.  The  town  was  afterwards  several  times  taken  and 
retaken  and  saoked,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  old  town 
on  the  mainland  waa  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the 
island.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  and  Robert 
Guiscard  made  his  son  Bohemund  prince  of  Tarentum. 

T  A  RARE,  PASS  OF.     [Rh6nii,  Department  of.] 

TARASCON-SUR-RHONE,    [Bouchb8-du-Rh6i«.] 

TARAZONA.    [Araoon.] 

TARBAGATAI  MOUNTAINS.    [AltaI  MouaiADra] 

TARBERT.    [Kbbby.] 

TARBES.     [Prn^Nsfes,  Hautkb.1 

TARENTUM.    [Taramto.] 

TARIFA.    [Sbvilla.] 

TARIYANI.    [BooTAN.] 

TARKL      pAGHESIAH.l 

TARMA.    [Peru.] 

TARN,  a  river  in  France^  rises  near  Mont  Losire,  in  the  department 
of  Loz^re,  and  flows  first  west  to  Sainte-Enimie,  in  the  same  depart^ 
ment,  27  miles,  and  then  south-west  27  miles  to  Milhau,  in  the 
department  of  Aveyron ;  from  thence  west-south-west  88  miles,  by 
Alby  and  Gaillac,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  to  St-Sulpice ;  and 
thence  48  miles  north-west  and  west  by  Mantauban  (department 
of  Tam-et-Garonne)  into  the  Garonne  below  Moissac.  The  navigation, 
oommencing  at  Alby,  has  a  length  of  about  90  miles. 

TARN,  a  department  in  the  south  of  Franco,  is  bounded  N.  by  that 
of  Aveyron,  £.  by  that  of  H^rault^  &  by  that  of  Aude^  and  W.  by 


Haute-Qaronne  and  Tam-et-Garonne.  The  extreme  length  from 
north-west  to  south-east  is  65  miles;  the  breadth  is  46  miles.  The 
area  is  2218  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  amounted  to 
863,078,  giving  nearly  164  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

The  department  is  very  mountainous  in  the  south-east  part,  whera 
it  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  C^vennesi  A  range  of  hills  branching 
off  from  this  cham,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to  it,  orosses  the 
north-west  part  of  the  department,  akirting  the  valley  of  the  Tarn ; 
and  there  are  some  other  ranges  of  leas  elevation  and  importanoe. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  granitio 
or  other  primary,  or  by  the  earlier  secon^bry  formatbns.  West  of 
this  district  the  tertiary  formations  prevail.  In  the  north  and  south 
of  the  department  the  seoondaxy  formations  orop  out  in  a  few  places 
from  beneath  the  tertiary  rooks.  The  mineral  products  an  coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  marbls^  sypsum,  porcelain,  and  potter8*-day. 

The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  barin  of  the  Garonna  The 
Ta&n  flows  westward  to  Alby  and  then  south-west  to  the  jimetion  of 
the  Agout,  shortly  after  wUch  it  quits  the  department  to  enter  that 
of  Haute-Garonne.  Just  above  Alby  the  Tarn  has  a  Ml,  or  rather 
a  series  of  falls,  over  the  steep  face  of  a  limestone  rook :  this  fall  is 
called  Saut^u-Tam.  The  tributaries  of  the  Tarn  which  belong  to 
this  department  are  the  Aveyron,  the  Tesoou,  and  the  Agout  Nona 
of  them,  except  the  Aveyron,  is  navigable. 

There  are  in  the  department^  5  imperial,  28  departmental,  and 
25  communal  roads. 

About  one-hslf  of  the  surfiuse  is  nnder  the  plough.  The  soil, 
except  in  the  mountainous  parts,  is  generally  fertile ;  but  agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  state.  The  produce  in  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  rye^ 
maioe^  and  buckwheat  leaves  a  surplus  for  exportatiom  Pulse,  flax, 
hemp,  aniseed,  coriander,  woad,  and  saffron  are  grown.  The  meadow 
and  grass  lands  may  be  estimated  at  about  100,000  acres,  snd  the 
heaths,  commons^  and  other  open  pastures  at  150,000  aores.  The 
valleys  and  the  alopes  of  the  hills  afford  good  pasturage,  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the 
department  Sheep  and  pigs  are  numerous,  and  the  veal  is  in  high 
repute.  The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  80,000  acrsa ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  is  very  carefully  and  skilfully  managed,  but  none  of  the 
wines  are  of  flrib-rate  eminenoe.  The  woodlands  occupy  200,000 
sores;  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  ash,  the  maple^  the  chestnut,  the  indnuty 
the  mulberry,  and  the  wild  cherry-tree  are  common. 

Bees  are  numerous,  and  silk-worms  are  bred  The  wild  boar,  the 
roebuck,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  and  the  hedgehog 
are  found ;  and  small  game  is  tolerably  abundant 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  airondissements,  which,  with 
their  population  and  subdivisions,  are  as  follows :— 


ArrondiBsemeats. 

Csntons. 

Cknamtittos. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  AIM 

9.  Castres       •        •    • 
S.  Oaillas     •        •        • 
4.  Lavaor        •        •    • 

8 

14 
f 
6 

01 
9S 

75 
57 

02,167 

144,815 

7S,074 

54,007 

Total 

85 

815 

868,078 

1.  In  the  flrst  arrondisMment  are—AxBi,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  which  is  described  in  a  separate  artide;  Pampdonne, 
N.  of  Albi,  on  the  Yiaur,  population  2025 ;  and  lUcUmont,  a  well-built 
town,  10  milea  S.  from  Aibi,  with  about  8000  inhabitants  in  the 
commune* 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  are — CAmxEs;  BrauaCf  on  the 
Agout,  population  2055 ;  AngUi,  14  miles  K  from  Castres,  population 
2785 ;  La-Br^tgiire,  on  ihe  Tsur^  popnlation  8656  in  the  oommone ; 
LarCmmef  population  8965  in  the  commune ;  Fa6ret,  on  the  O^ou, 
population  2529;  D<mrgn^  2250  inhabitants;  LaMtrtc,  N.W.  of 
Castres,  population  8467;  Maxomet,  a  considecable  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  9700  in  the  commune,  engaged  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  gooda;  Mantredon,  16  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Castres,  population  5218;  MunU,  2908  inhabitants;  and  Roquecourbe, 
population  2058,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  woollen 
doth. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  diief  town  is  OfaiUae,  a  large 
ill-built  place  with  a  ooU^ge^  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  8152 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tarn.  It  is  an  old  town  without  any  striking  public  buildings ;  there 
are  an  hospital  and  a  small  theatre^  East  of  the  town  is  a  suburb, 
well  laid  out  and  pleasantly  situated.  There  are  brandy-distilleries 
and  cooperages,  and  one  or  two  tan-yards,  dye-houses,  and  yards  for 
building  boats  and  other  river-craft  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
wine,  and  vegetables.  Cordes,  a  medi»val  town,  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  13  mUes  N.  from  Gaillap,  has  2779  inhabitants.  L*JU<FAlby,  on 
the  light  bank  of  the  Tarn,  is  a  small  town,  with  a  plaoe  or  square 
regularly  laid  out  and  adonied  with  a  fountain.  Considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine.  Population  of  the  commune  4951. 
Rahattent,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tam,  is  an  ill- 
laid-out  and  ill-built  town,  11  miles  S.W.  from  Gaillac^  and  has  5825 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  blankets,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  and' 
fruits.    Cattflnait^k'Mwimirmli  a  considerable  market-town,  situated 
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In  a  distrieb  fertile  in  eom  and  fruity  has  marble^narriea,  and  8086 
inhabitents. 

i.  In  the  fotoih  axrondifiBement  the  chief  town,  Lavainri  is  situated 
en  the  left  bank  of  the  Agont  (which  is  here  spanned  by  a  noble  areh), 
and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  public  library,  and 
7118  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  silks,  seige,  hosieiy,  leather,  and 
cotton-yarn.  QroniOuif  prettily  situated  on  the  Dadou,  10  miles  E. 
finom  Lavaur,  has  5197  inhabitants  in  the  commune.  Puylawent,  on 
a  hill  14  miles  8.E.  £rom  Layaur,  has  silk-mills  and  6095  inhabitanU 
in  the  commune^  who  trade  in  horses  and  mules. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of  Albi  It 
is  included  in  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Toulouse;  and  in  the  12th 
ICilitary  Division,  of  which  Toulouse  is  head-quarters.  Tam  returns 
three  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

TARN-ET-OARONNE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is 
bounded  K.  by  the  department  of  Lot>  £.  by  those  of  Aveyron  and 
Tam,  S.  by  Haute-Qaronne^  and  W.  by  Qers  and  Lot-et-Gkironne.  Its 
form  is  irregular;  the  greatest  length  ii  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, 64  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  ii 
44  miles.  The  area  is  1436'6  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841 
was  239,297;  in  1851  it  amounted  to  287,558,  which  gives  165*8  to 
the  square  mile^  or  9*2  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the 
whole  of  France. 

This  department  was  formed  by  a  senatus-consultum  under  the 
reig^  of  Napoleon  L  in  1808.  It  has  no  mountains  and  scarcely  any 
hills;  sli^t  undulations  alone  vary  its  suifi&oe.  The  greater  part  is 
occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  basin  of  the  Qironde :  the 
most  esstem  district  on  the  Aveyron  1b  occupied  by  secondary  forma- 
tions. Among  the  mineral  products  are  coal,  iron,  marble,  freestone, 
limestone^  marl,  and  potters'-clay. 

The  department  belongs  altogether  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne. 
The  Gabonkx  itself  enters  it  on  the  south  side,  a  little  below  Gre- 
nade, and  has  about  49  miles  of  its  course  in  this  department^ 
navigable  throughout^  The  Tam  enters  the  department  on  the 
Bouth*ea8t :  it  flows  north-west  and  west  to  the  Garonne,  which  it 
joins  on  the  right  bank :  its  whole  course  in  this  department  is  40  miles, 
navigable  throughout^  Theseare  the  only  navigable  rivers.  Of  smaller 
streams  the  Garonne  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Lambon,  the  Gimone, 
and  the  Serre,  above  the  junction  of  the  Tam ;  and  the  Laraz,  or  Rats, 
below  the  junction  of  that  river.  The  Barguelone  joins  the  Garonne 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Avxtsok,  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Tam, 
which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank,  between  Montauban  and  La-Fran^aise, 
has  the  lower  part  of  its  course  in  this  department  or  along  the  bound- 
ary. The  Tam  receives  also  the  Tescou  (of  which  the  Tescounet  is  a 
feeder)  and  the  Lemboulas  (of  which  the  Latt^  is  a  feeder),  both  on 
the  right  bank.  The  Aveyron  receives  the  Seye,  the  Bonnette,  and 
the  Lero,  on  the  right  bank;  and  the  Yerre  and  the  Tause  en  the 
left  bank. 

Highway  acoonmiodation  is  afforded  by  7  imperial,  17  departmental, 
and  a  great  number  of  communal  roada  The  railway  in  course  of 
constmction  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  passes  through  Moissac  and 
Montauban. 

The  dimate  is  generally  mild  but  variable.  Rains  are  frequent  in 
spring :  the  summer  heat  increases  gradually  towards  the  end  of  July, 
when  it  is  very  great :  autumn  is  Sie  pleasantest  season  of  the  year : 
winter,  though  sometimes  very  cold,  is  generally  dry.  Snow  rarely 
falls. 

The  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  about  910,000 
acres  in  round  numbers,  of  which  about  575,000  acres,  or  above  six- 
tenths^  are  under  the  plough.  The  soil  is  various ;  in  some  parts  stiff 
and  clayey,  in  others  light  and  sandy ;  so  sandv  in  some  places  as  to 
be  incapable  of  cnltivatioa  The  greater  part  however  is  very  fertile : 
the  plains  and  alluvial  tracts  whi<£  line  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  Uie 
Tam,  and  the  Aveyron,  are  among  the  richest  in  France ;  but  those 
along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  inun- 
dations of  that  river.  The  &rms  are  generslly  separated  by  quick- 
hedges,  and  adorned  with  dumps  of  the  wild  quince-tree.  The  most 
important  article  of  agricultural  produce  is  wheats  which  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is  ground  into  flour,  especially  at  Montauban ;  and 
Urge  quantities  are  exported  to  America.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  maize, 
pulse,  potatoes,  vegetables  of  excellent  quality,  rape,  flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco  are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  meadows  have  an  extent  of  about  48,000  or  44,000  acres,  the 
heaths  and  open  pastures  of  more  than  41,000  acrea  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  and  pigs  is  considerable.  Sheep  are  few.  Horses,  fitted 
for  the  light  cavalry,  are  reared;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
mules  are  bred  for  the  Spamsh  market  Ducks,  geese^  turkeys,  and 
other  poultry  are  numeroua  Quills  and  feathen  are  important 
articles  of  trade. 

The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  slopes  and  more  elevated 
plaina  The  district  between  the  Tam  and  the  Garonne  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  strong  red  wines.  The  vineyards  have 
an  extent  of  about  90,000  acrea  A  large  part  of  their  produce  is 
made  into  brandy  for  exportation. 

The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  about  4500  acres :  the  walnut-  and 
chestnut-trees  are  of  great  size :  tiie  white  mulberry  is  cultivated  in 
order  to  rear  the  ailk-worm.    The  woods  occupy  about  110,000  acres. 


Gkme  and  fresh-water  fish  are  abundant :  great  quantities  of  the  laa- 
prey  and  the  shad  are  taken  in  the  Garonne  in  the  spring. 

Manufactures  sre  confined  chiefly  to  the  towns.  They  coatprm 
broaddoth,  serge,  silk  hosiery,  paper,  cutlery,  soap,  some  ootUm-ete^ 
leather,  beetroot  sugar,  iron,  and  flour. 

The  department  is  divided  into  8  anondissementSy  whudi,  with  Hsj 
subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  foUows : — 


ArrondlnemenU. 

Cantom. 

OMnmunet. 

PopnlaUoa  ia  l»i. 

1.  Montaaban      •        • 
S.  Moiasae       •        •    • 
S.  Castel..8arrasin 

10 
6 

7 

68 
49 
81 

106,S3a 
60,59t 
70,e3S 

Total    .        .    . 

U 

198 

S37,iM 

1.  In  the  first  arrondiesement  the  chief  town  is  MontamboM,  whkk 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  is  noticed  in  a  eepurs^ 
article.  [Montauban.]  Among  the  other  towns  are  the  foUowm^ 
the  population  in  each  case  being  that  of  the  commune : — Osaaas^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  L^re,  with  a  population  of  4292,  who  mesa- 
facture  linen,  broadcloth,  sugar,  and  leather ;  and  trade  in  agricoltfirsl 
produce.  Caylutf  24  miles  N.E.  from  Montauban,  has  remaini  oi  a 
ancient  castle^  and  a  population  of  5152.  Molien,  populaition  ZJ^*s. 
Mondar  (2210).  Montpezat  (2900).  Za-Franfoiae,  population  Z^i^^ 
has  a  manufacture  of  pottery  from  the  fine  day  which  is  dug  in  tbc 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tam.  St,»Antottm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bonnette,  has  manufisctiires  of  terjgt 
and  other  wooUoi  stufis,  and  there  are  tan-yards  and  papeMoili^-. 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  leather  and  dried  plama  AVpv- 
pelitie,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  has  8122  inli&bitante,  wha 
manufacture  cotton  goods,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  hemp. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondiesement  the  chief  town,  M'oiuac,  is  sit«t»i 
on  the  Tam,  15  miles  N. W.  from  Montauban,  and  haa  a  tribufitl  of 
first  instance^  a  college,  and  10,541  inhabitants.  Tfae  town  ia  wd. 
built  The  church  of  St-Pierre,  which,  with  the  cloister  adjotni^ 
formed  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Moinac,  dates  from  about  tl&ey«arlli4 
A  walk  shaded  by  fine  trees  surrounds  the  town  on  the  site  of  tbi 
former  ditch ;  there  is  also  a  fine  public  walk  along  the  right  back  :( 
the  river.  Moissac  trades  in  flour,  oil,  wine,  and  wooL  Anaong  the  oibr 
towns  are  Auvillar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne :  popolaii^ia. 
2178.  Laygtrie,  north  of  Moissac,  <m  a  hill  near  the  Baiignelone^  viui 
8444  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com,  wine,  fmits,  and  cattle.  Moitapi 
18  miles  N.  from  Moinac,  population  4078 ;  and  Valence^  on  the  i^ 
bank  of  the  Ghironne,  population  8088. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondiesement  the  chief  town,  OoMd-SarrasJi^  ss 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Azin,  near  the  right  bank  of  tbi 
Garonne,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college^  and  €^3 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  vrith  m& 
renudne  of  its  old  ramparts,  and  two  fine  gate-entranoea.  Seige,  hoeaj, 
hats,  and  linen  are  manufactured,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  coca.  <£:, 
saffron,  &c  Beaytmont-de'Lomagnef  on  the  Gimone,  12  milea  S.  fne 
Castel-SarraBin,  is  a  well-built  town  with  4112  iohabitants,  who  obsb- 
facture  coarse  woollens,  tiles,  and  leather.  Verd%m  Mur-Garonae,  m 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ghronne,  has  much  declined,  bat  has  still  aose 
woollen  manufactures  and  4218  inhabitants.  8L'Nicola9Hie4a-GraM 
(population  2088),  is  known  for  the  excellent  melona  grown  in  tbi 
surrounding  district  iS^.-Porgaier  (population  1487),  ia  known  for  tk 
extensive  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  ssffron  in  the  neighbouihscd 
MonUehf  on  a  hiU  9  miles  S.E.  from  Castel-Sarrasuiy  haa  a  popnlatis 
of  2758. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Montanbes;  it 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  d 
the  University- Academy  of  Toulouse ;  and  belongs  to  the  12th  Militaiy 
Division,  of  which  Toiilouae  is  headquartera  The  department  vttara 
2  members  to  Uie  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

{JHctionnaire  de  la  France;  AwMMirt  pour  CAn  1853;  Auamain 
du  Commerce,) 

TARNOPOL.    [Galicia*  Aubtbian.] 

TARPORLET.    [Cheshibb.J 

TARQUrNII,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  southern  bank  d 
the  river  Marta,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  few  milee  bdo«. 
According  to  Strabo  the  town  was  founded  by  Taroon,  one  of  t» 
companions  of  Tyrrhenna  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  Demarata 
of  Corinth  ii  said  to  have  come  with  a  band  of  his  connirymea  t> 
Etruris,  and  to  have  been  favourably  received  by  the  TarqoinieseeE; 
and  the  story  describes  him  as  the  father  of  L.  Tarquinius  l^riscca. 
This  tradition  shows  that  Tarquinii  experienced  at  an  early  period 
considerable  infiuence  from  Greece.  Tarquinii  appears  to  ha\e  beoocae 
in  a  short  time  a  great  and  powerful  city,  as  is  dear  from  the  wasi 
which  it  carried  on  with  Rome,  and  from  the  important  remains  whiei 
have  recenUy  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  littie  doubt  that  it  farmed 
one  of  the  twelve  republics  of  Etruria.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tv 
quinius  Superbus  from  Rome,  in  B.G.  509,  theTarquinienses  unsuooesa- 
fully  endeavoured  to  restore  him  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  4th  oenturf 
before  Chriat  they  carried  on  frequent  wars  against  Rome^  At  last 
in  B.a  856  they  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  Maroius  Rntilns,  and 
the  year  after  they  were  compelled  by  CL  Sulpidus  to  lay  down  their 
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anna.  Shortly  after  the  TaraninieDaeB  aned  for  a  trooe,  which  waa 
granted  for  forty  years.  At  a  utter  period  Tarquinii  became  a  Roman 
fionieipium  (Cicero,  'pro  GsBcin./  4). 

The  site  of  the  aocient  Tan|uinii  is  deaxiy  disoemible  in  the  ruina 
still  extant  on  the  hill  of  Tarchuo,  near  the  modem  town  of  Cometo. 
The  place  haa  in  modem  times  acquired  a  peculiar  interest  through 
the  numerous  worka  of  art  which  have  been  diacovered  in  the  tombs 
and  catacombs.  Most  important  are  the  paintinga  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  catacombs  are  decorated ;  but  besidea  theae»  themuo  and 
templea  with  insoriptiona,  moeaica  and  vaaea,  and  other  worka  of  art^ 
are  found  there. 

TARRAOONA.    [Cataluna.] 

TARSHISH,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament^  partiouUrly 
in  oonneotion  with  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrewa  and  Phceoiciana.  In 
Gen.  X.  4,  the  name  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  aupposed 
to  have  peopled  the  southern  piarts  of  Europe.  In  other  paaaagea  it 
ia  mentioned  aa  sending  to  Tyre  aUver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  The 
prophet  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  hia  mission  to  Nineveh,  fled  fi:om 
Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to  TaiahiBh.  In  several  pasa^gea  of  the  Bible 
'ships  of  Tanhish'  are  spoken  of,  especially  in  oonnection  with 
Tyr&  Tarahiah  ia  generally  identified  with  the  Phanidan  emporium 
of  Tartesaus  in  Spain,  a  place  which  would  undoubtedly  furnish  Uie 
products  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Tarahiah.  Aramiean  pronun- 
ciation of  'Tarahiah'  would  be  'Tartheah,'  which  would  at  once 
become  the  Qreek  Tarteasua.  There  aeema  now  little  doubt  that  the 
Tarshish  of  the  Hebrewa  and  PhoBnidana  aud  the  Tartesaus  of  the 
Qreeks  are  identical  with  CarUia,  an  ancient  city,  which  atood  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Algedraa,  about  4  or  5  milaa  W.  from  Calpc^  or 
Gibraltar.  A  hill  called  £l-Rocadillo,  midway  bet?reen  Gibraltar  and 
Algeciraa,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  the  aite  of  Carteia.  Numeroua 
coins  of  the  dty  have  been  found ;  there  are  remaina  of  an  ampM- 
theatre,  and  the  andent  walla  may  atiU  be  partly  traced.  These 
remaina  however  and  the  coins  belong  to  the  Roman  imperial  period ; 
the  coina  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  Heroulea,  who  waa  especially 
worshipped  here^  and  in  whose  Phosnidan  name  {VfH-Corth)  JBoohart 
aeeka  the  original  root  of  all  the  namea  of  the  dtf.  The  Romans 
would  retain  the  Punic  name  Carteia,  which,  aocordmg  to  atatementa 
in  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pauaaniaa,  Mela,  Appian,  and  other  andent  authoi% 
was  ooDddered  to  be  identical  with  Tarteasua 

Of  Tartesaua  nothing  ia  known  except  ita  tradiUonal  renown  aa  a 
great  and  wealthy  emporium  of  the  Phoenician  Irade.  Carteia  was 
one  of  the  dtiea  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  who  were  a  mixed  Iberian  and 
Phoenician  raoe^  It  waa  an  important  naval  station  in  the  aeoond 
Punic  war,  when  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
under  Adherbalby  Lseliua  (B.a  206).  In  B.0. 171  it  waa  colomsed  by 
4000  men,  the  offspring  of  Roman  soldiera  and  Spanish  women. 
During  the  civil  war  in  Spain  Carteia  waa  the  chief  naval  atation  ol 
Cndua  Pompey,  who  took  refuge  here  after  hia  defeat  at  Munda,  but 
waa  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  diaaffeotion  of  part  of  the 
dtizena. 

TARSUS,  a  city  of  Cilida  Campeatrifl,  on  the  Cydnua,  in  Aaia 
Minor,  is  situated  about  12  milea  from  the  sea,  in  about  86"*  65*  N.  lat, 
84°  59  E.  long.  There  are  varioua  fabulous  legends  about  ita  origin. 
StephanuB  Byaantinua  says  it  waa  founded  by  Sardanapalua  Xeno- 
phon,  *  Anab.,'  L  2,  describee  Tarans  aa  a  great  and  flouriahing  dty 
when  it  waa  taken  and  plundered  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  who  after- 
warda  concluded  a  treaty  with  Syennesia,  king  of  Cilida,  who  had  hia 
palace  there.  Alexander  the  Great  arrived  at  Tarsus  juat  in  time  to 
aave  it  from  bein^  burnt  by  the  Persians.  The  city  joided  the  party 
of  Julius  Csssar,  in  honour  of  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Juliopolia ; 
it  was  in  consequence  severely  punished  by  Cksdus,  and  rewarded 
afterwarda  by  Antony,  who  made  Tarsus  a  free  dty.  Taraua  eigoyed 
the  favour  of  Augustus,  whose  tutor  Athenodorua,  a  Stdo,  waa  a 
native  of  thia  place,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  release  hia  country- 
men from  all  taxation.  Tarsus  continued  to  be  a  wealthy  and  im- 
portant dty  under  the  emperors.  The  Taraiana,  aooording  to  Strabo, 
excelled  in  quickness  of  repartee  and  every  kind  of  ready  wit ;  and 
their  schools  of  philosophy  were  not  less  celebrated  than  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  Tarsus  waa  a  metropolis,  a  free  dty,  and 
tax-free,  as  before  stated.  St.  Paul  waa  a  native  of  Taraus.  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  Hercules,  and  Perseus  are  frequent  typea  on  the  coina  of 
Tarsus,  and  confirm  tiie  testimony  of  Dion  Chrysoatom  ('  Orat,'  88, 
20),  who  mentiona  these  among  the  diief  deitiea  of  the  place. 

Taraua  waa  seized  by  the  Arabs  during  the  early  times  of  their 
empire,  and  waa  strongly  fortified  by  HarunalRaahid,  whoae  son  and 
auccessor,  Al  Mamun,  waa  buried  there,  A.D.  888.  It  waa  recovered  by 
l^icephorus  Phocas,  the  auccessor  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
after  a  great  reaiatanoe.  £bn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  the  10th  century, 
deeoribeiB '  Tarsoua'  aa  a  considerable  town,  with  a  double  wall  of  stone, 
aa  a  strong  and  pleasant  place,  and  aa  containing  above  1000  horae- 
men.  Tarsus  was  afterwarda  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  but  it  waa  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Crusaders,  under  the  oommand  of  Tanored. 
William  of  Tyre  deacribes  it  at  thia  time  aa  a  metropolia  of  (Hlida, 
with  suffragan  towns,  and  a  population  of  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
much  oppressed  by  the  Arabe.  In  the  18th  century,  during  the 
khalifate  of  Mostazem,  the  Arabs  attempted  to  reoover  Tarsus,  but 
failed.    It  waa  finally  taken  by  Mohammed  II.,  in  1458. 

Very  few  remaina  of  ancient  Taiaua  exiat;  at  the  north-weat  end  of 
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the  andent  town  ia  part  of  an  old  gateways  and  near  it  a  vttiy  large 
mound,  apparently  artificisl,  with  a  flat  top ;  on  an  eminence  to  the 
aouth-weat  are  the  ruina  of  a  apadoua  circiUar  edifice,  probably  the 
gymnadum.  The  Qydnua  (now  called  the  river  of  Tersoos)  waa 
navigable  up  to  Taraua  in  andent  timea  It  flowed  into  a  kind  of  lake 
called  Rhegma,  which  had  dockyarda  and  formed  the  port  of  Taraua. 
The  depodta  of  the  river  have  filled  up  the  lake,  and  the  moutii  of 
the  Cydnua  is  so  obstructed  by  8and*bara  that  only  email  boata  can 
enter,  but  indde  the  bar  the  river  ia  atill  deep  and  about  160  feet 
wide, 

TARTART.    [TuBsnrAS.] 

TARTAS.    [liANDB.] 

TARTASH-TAGH.    [BoIiOB-Taqb.] 

TaRTESSUS.    [Tabshibh.] 

TARUDANT.    [MAROOoa] 

TARUN.    [Pmbsia.] 

TARYIN.    [Chsbhibs.] 

TASKHEND.    [Turkistak.] 

TASMANIA.    [VAir  Dibmsit'b  Land.] 

TATA.     [HUHOABT.] 
TATTA.      [HlNDUBTAN.] 

TATTERSHALL.    [Lincolnbhibr.] 

TAUAI.    [Sandwich  laLANna.] 

TAUNTON,  Somersetahire,  an  andent  maricet-townf  parHameniaty 
borough*  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  situated  in  a  fertile 
vale  called  Taunton  Dean,  in  51'  1'  N.  Ut,  8°  6'  W.  long.,  distant 
46  milea  &W.  from  Bath,  141  mUea  W.aW.  from  London  by  road, 
and  163  miles  by  the  QrttA  Weatem  and  Briatol  and  Exeter  raHwaya. 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  waa  14,176.  The  borough  ia 
governed  by  two  bailifla  ohoaen  annually,  two  oonatableat  and  two 
portreeves,  and  retuma  two  membera  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Taunton  and 
dioceae  of  Bath  and  Wella.  Taunton  Poor-Law  u  nion  oontaina  88 
pariahea  and  townahips^  with  an  area  of  70,462  aores,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  85,114. 

Taunton  waa  a  place  of  oondderable  importance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  A  caatle  waa  built  after  the  Conquest  by  one  of  the  biahopa 
of  Wincheater,  to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were  granted.  Perkla 
Warbeok  -held  the  caatle  and  town  for  a  abort  time ;  and  in  the  dvil 
wara  Taunton  auataiaed  a  long  dege  under  Blake  againat  10,000 
Boyaliat  troopa. 

The  town  ia  about  a  mile  long ;  the  prine^Md  atreeta  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gaa.  The  woollen  manufacture  waa  eatabliahed  at 
Taunton  in  the  14th  oentuir,  but  haa  long  amoe  decayed;  at  preaent 
the  only  manufacture  ia  ti^  of  silk,  called  here  'silk  throwating.' 
The  river  Tone  ia  crossed  here  by  a  atone  bridge  of  two  arohee ;  but 
the  river  ia  only  partially  navigable^  and  the  water  communication  ia 
mainly  by  a  canal  between  Taunton  and  Bridgewater,  a  diatanoe  of 
124  n&lea :  there  ia  a  branch  from  thia  canal  to  Chard.  The  market- 
houae  atanda  in  a  apadoua  open  area  odled  the  Parade.  On  the  west 
dde  of  the  Parade  ia  a  handsome  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  erected 
in  1821,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  appropriated  aa  a  library,  museum, 
and  reading-room ;  and  undemeath,  and  in  the  rear,  are  the  mari^eta 
for  fish,  poultry,  dairy  produce,  ftc  The  caatle  ia  used  for  the  awiae 
courts.  The  Taunton  and  Somerset  Institution,  established  iu  1828, 
oontaina  a  good  library,  and  a  large  public  reading-  and  news-room. 
The  ohnroh  of  St  Mary  Magduen,  formeriy  a  chapel  to  Taunton 
Priory,  ia  a  apadoua  and  handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
St.  Jamea'e  diuroh  ia  a  plain  edifice  with  an  andent  square  tower. 
Trinity  church  ia  a  gothio  building,  erected  in  1841  The  Weeleyan 
Methodiata,  Roman  Catholics,  Independenta,  Baptista,  Quakess,  and 
Unitariana  have  ohapela.  The  Orammar  adiool  waa  founded  by  Fox, 
biahop  of  Winoheater,  in  1522.  There  are  National,  Britiah,  and 
Infant  aohookk  The  Weet  of  England  Disaentera'  Proprietary  school, 
founded  in  1847,  had  112  pupila  in  1854.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists 
have  a  ooUege  here.  There  are  in  Taunton  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  philharmonic  aodety.  The  Somerset  Ardueo- 
logical  Sodety  has  ito  museum  and  ita  meetinga  in  Taunton.  A 
county  court  ia  hdd.  Among  the  benevolent  inatitutions  are  the 
Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital,  and  the  Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary. 
The  marketa  are  held  on  Wedneeday  and  Saturday  •  a  fair  ia  held  on 
June  17th. 

TAUNTON.    [MABBAGmnim.] 

TAUNUa    piuaaiA.] 

TAU'RICA  CHERSONE'SUS  waa  the  andent  name  of  the  penin- 
sula which  jute  out  aouthward  from  European  Sarmatia,  between  the 
Pontua  Euxinua  (Black  Sea)  and  the  PaluaMsdotia  (Sea  of  Azof).  Itia 
now  called  the  Gbdiba,  imder  which  head  ita  form  and  physical 
ibaturea  are  described.  The  iathmua  which  conneeta  it  with  the 
mainland  waa  called  Taphm,  or  TapkrcB,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  town  called  Taphros  upon  the  iathmua;  and  both  most  probably 
took  their  name  from  the  ditch  (Td^s)  which  crossed  the  iathmua 
and  waa  fortified.  (Strabo,  vii  p.  808 ;  PUny,  iv.  26 ;  Mela,  iL  1.)  On 
the  weat  of  thia  iathmua  waa  the  Sinua  Carcinites,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Perekop ;  md  on  the  eaat  the  shallow  watera  of  the  Putrid  Sea  (Palua 
Putris),  now  oaUed  the  Sdwash.  The  eouth-weetem  point  of  the 
peninsula  waa  the  promontory  Parthenion,  which  ia  either  the  modem 
(3ape  Kherson  or  (^pe  8t  Qeoige.    The  aouthem  promontory  waa 
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called  Cria-MetopoD,  now  AU-banin,  or  Cape  Aia  (1200  feet  high) ; 
and  either  the  south-eastern  or  the  eastern  point  was  called  Korax. 
On  the  east  the  peninsula  is  diyided  from  the  coast  of  Asia  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporusy  now  the  Strait  of  Kertch  or  Yenikale.  In  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  Crimea  is  a  small  peninAula  terminated 
by  Cape  Kherson,  and  inclosed  on  the  north  by  the  Qulf  of  Achtiar, 
or  Seyastopol,  the  ancient  Portus  Ktenus ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Qulf  of  Balaklava,  the  ancient  Portus  Symbolorum.  On  this  penin- 
sula, at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  Parthenion, 
stood  the  city  of  Chersooesus,  which  was  a  colony  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontu8»  and  therefore  distinguished  as  the  Heradeiotic  Chersonesus. 
The  peninsula  itself  was  called  the  Small  Chersonesus,  and  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  the  Great  Chersonesus,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction. The  other  important  towns  were,  on  the  isthmus,  Taphroa, 
now  Perekop;  on  the  west  coast  ^ipatoria,  now  Kazlov,  built  by  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator ;  on  the  east  coast  TheodoM,  now  Kefct,  Kaffa,  or 
Feodosia,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians ;  and  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  Bosporus,  PantieapceunHf  now  Kertch,  There 
were  seTeral  towns  in  the  interior,  of  which  one  was  named  Ommerum. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  the 
Cimmerians.  (Herod.,  iv.  1,  11,  12.)  Clear  traces  of  this  people 
remain  in  the  names  of  Cimmerion,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the 
Cimmerian  Chersonesus  (as  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called),  and 
in  its  modem  names  of  Crimea  and  Crim-Tartary.  A  Scythian  or 
Slavic  horde  seems  to  have  early  mixed  with  or  partially  expelled  the 
CimmerlL  In  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Chersonesus,  by  Qlreek 
writers,  we  find  the  mountainous  region  of  the  south  and  south-east 
Inhabited  by  a  piratical  people,  called  Tauri,  from  whom  the  Cher- 
sonesus was  called  Taurica,  and  whose  name  remains  in  that  of  the 
modem  Russian  province  of  Taurida,  in  which  the  Crimea  is  included. 
Herodotus  (iv.  99)  says  that  the  Tauri  were  a  different  people  from 
the  Scythians.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Tauri  were  a  remnant  of 
the  old  Cimmerian  inhabitants,  who  had  maintained  themselves  in  the 
mountains,  and  that  they  got  the  name  of  Tauri  from  this  vecy  cir* 
oumstance — '  tau '  being  an  old  root,  meaning  a  mountain.  The 
Tauri  were  reputed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel  to 
strangers  :  they  were  said  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  especially  of 
shipwrecked  mariners^  to  a  virgin  goddess,  whose  temple  b 
promontory  of  Parthenion.  In  ^is  temple  I^ifl|[|^iii|a(!9^daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  was  a  priestess;   tnAAlVM^s^  that  the  Tauri 
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mt  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  downwards,  several 
vr.^1.  w.wJies  were  planted  on  the  Chersonese,  and  these  were 
fftaduallv  formed  into  two  stetes,  that  of  Chersonesus,  comprehendmg 
Uie  smaller  peninsula  on  the  south-west,  and  the  kingdom  of  Boaporus 
on  the  south-east     These  two  states  were  united  under  Mithridates. 

TAURPDA,  a  government  of  South  Russia^  situated  on  the  Black 
Sea,  consisto  of  the  Crimea  or  Tauric  Peninsula  and  the  Nogay  Steppe. 
It  IS  bounded  N.W.  by  Kherson,  N.K  by  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossaks,  E.  by  Caucasia,  S.K  by  the  Kuban,  and  S.  by  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Crimea  is  described  in  a  sepanite  article.  [Crimea.]  The  area, 
exclusive  of  the  Ssiwash,  or  Putrid  Sea  (which  covers  990  square 
miles),  is  24,617  square  miles,  with  572,200  inhabitante  of  many 
different  nations,  Tartars,  Cossaka,  Russians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  Germans, 
and  other  foreign  colonists,  &&  It  lies  between  44**  80^  and  47^  50' 
N.  lat,  81*  25'  and  40''  25'  E.  long.  The  Nogay  Steppe  includes  the 
whole  of  the  extensive  country  from  the  Dnieper  and  ite  limans  to  the 
Berda.  It  is  a  dry  elevated  steppe,  on  a  basis  of  granite.  The  soil 
is  dry,  poor,  in  part  sandy,  and  saltish,  without  wood ;  but  there  are 
here  and  there  extensive  hollows  with  rich  black  mould,  which  pro- 
duce the  finest  grass.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild,  and  differs 
litUe  from  that  of  the  peninsula.  The  winter,  though  shorty  is  severe. 
The  only  rivers  are  those  which  form  the  boundtuies :  the  Dnieper 
on  the  north-west,  the  Konskaia  on  the  north,  and  the  Berda  on  the 
east.  On  the  south-east  of  the  steppe  is  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  on  the 
south-west  the  Gulf  of  Perekop  and  the  Black  Sea.  [Russia.]  In  the 
Nogay  Steppe  are  numerous  lakes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
Lake  Molotachnaia,  inte  which  the  river  Molotschnaia  runs,  and  which 
is  separated  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  a  narrow  sandy  spit^  covers  an 
area  of  over  108  square  miles.  The  southern  coast  of  the  steppe 
presento  a  great  number  of  those  remarkable  long  narrow  projectioDS 
of  sandy  alluvial  depoaite  called  Kosas,  or  '  tongues.' 

The  long  tongue  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Perekop  and  south  of  the 
SBstuary  of  the  Dnieper,  was  anciently  called  Achilleos  Dromos,  or 
Racecourse  of  Achillefl,  from  a  legend,  which  gave  it  to  Achilles  as  a 
stadium  on  which  to  exercise  his  celebrated  swiftness  of  foot.  This 
spit  extended  about  80  miles  in  length,  including  the  part  of  the 
mainland  to  which  it  waa  attached  near  ite  centre.  The  western 
portion  of  it  is  now  isolated  by  a  narrow  gap,  and  forms  the  Kosa 
Tendra.  To  the  north  of  the  Kosa  Tendra  is  another  long  but  rather 
broad  and  notehed  projection,  which  separatee  the  Bay  of  Kil-buran 
from  the  seetuaiy  of  the  Dnieper,  and  is  also  called  KU-burun,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  Achill-burun,  or  Cape  Achilles,  for  the  name  of  the 
old  hero  is  connected  witli  several  localities  in  the  west  of  Uie  Black 
Sea.  The  name  Kil-burun  is  further  corrupted  in  many  maps  and 
books  into  Kilbuxn  and  Einbouzn.     The  point  of  Kil-burun  and  ' 
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both  aides  of  the  bay  have  been  recently  strongly  fortified  by  tbs 
Russians. 

The  countiy  of  the  TBchemomorski,  or  Black  Sea  Cossaks,  including 
the  island  or  peninsula  of  Taman,  is  separated  from  the  Crimea  only 
by  the  Strait  of  Tenikale.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  but  now  forms  a  separate  region,  territorially 
connected  with  Cireassia,  and  under  the  peculiar  government  of  the 
Cossak  districte  of  the  empire.  [Cibcassia  ;  Cossaks  ;  Kuban  ; 
Ta&tan.]  The  only  towns  worth  naming  in  the  government  of  Tanrida 
are  those  of  the  Crimea,  which  are  noticed  either  under  that  head  or 
in  separate  articles.  [Crdcea;  Baxtchjesakai  ;  Balaklaya;  Kafja; 
Kozloff.] 

TAUROMENIUM.    [Mbssiwa,  Province  of.] 

TAURUS,  and  ANTI-TAURUS.    [Ahatoua.] 

TAVASTEHUS.    [Fiwlakd.] 

TAVIRA.    [ALaABVB.] 

TAVISTOCK,  Devonshire,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Tavistock,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tavy,  in  50»  83'  N.  lat,  4*  10'  W.  long., 
distant  11  miles  N.  from  Plymouth,  81  mUesS.W.  by  W.  from  Exeter, 
and  138  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  portreeve,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  8086.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconxy  of  Totness  and  diocese  of 
Exeter.  Tavistock  Poor- Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  152,434  acres^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
27,860. 

At  Tavistock  the  Tavy  flows  rapidly  through  a  narrow  valley,  from 
which  the  ground  rises  steeply  on  both  sides  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  within  the  town. 
A  narrow  valley,  or  gully,  from  the  north,  is  covered  by  houses.  In 
961  an  abbey  was  founded  at  Tavistock,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Henry  I.  (1100-35) 
granted  to  the  abbot  a  weekly  market  and  a  fair.  In  1539  the  then 
abbot  surrendered  the  abbey  to  the  king,  when  its  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  902/L  A  printing-prees  waa  eateblished  in  the  abbey  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  England.  Fragments  of  the 
al>bey  still  remain,  but  they  are  chiefly  incorporated  with  other 
buildings.  The  upper  room  of  the  gate-house  contains  a  public  library. 
The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  edifice^  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end 
supported  on  arches.  The  Independents,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  and 
Weeleyan  and  Association  Methodisto  have  places  of  worship.  'There 
are  in  the  town  a  Qrammar  school;  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools;  almshouses  for  19  poor  persons;  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
Tavistock  Institution  has  a  small  collection  of  Devonshire  minerala 
Tavistock  has  had  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment since  1295  (28  Edward  L). 

Tavistock  is  one  of  the  four  stennary  towns  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Friday  is  the  market-day :  several 
fairs  and  great  cattle  markete  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A 
canal  connecto  Tavistock  with  the  river  Tamar  at  Morwpll  Ham  quay, 
and  with  the  town  of  Plymouth.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  a  native  of 
Tavistock. 

TAVOLIERE.    [Capitakata.] 

TAWI-TAWI.      [SOOLOO  IBLAUDB.] 

TAWTON,  NORTH.    [DivoNSHlBB.] 

TAT.    [Pbrthshibe.] 

TAYQETUa    [Laookioa.] 

TCHAD,  LAKa    [Afbica.] 

TCHADDA.    rNiQER.] 

TCHERNIGOV.    [Czbrnioof.] 

TEANO.    [Latobo,  Txbba  dl] 

TEATE.    [Abbuzzo.] 

TEDDINGTON.    [Midolbbex.] 

TEDSL    [Maroooo.] 

TEES.    [Durham.] 

TEESDALE,  a  district  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tees, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  county  of  Durham 
[Orkat  BaiTAiir ;  Durham],  which  gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union. 
The  Union  contains  44  parishes  and  townshipsj,  with  an  area  of 
174,162  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  19,818.  The  Union  work- 
house is  at  Barnard  Castle;  the  district  of  which  the  Union  ia 
composed  extends  for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  that  town. 

TEESTA,  RIVER.     [Bemqal.] 

TEFLIS.    [Tiflib.] 

TEPZA    [Marocoo.] 

TEGEA.    [Arcadia.] 

TEGUCIGALPA.    [HONDUBAS.] 

TEHERAN.    [Pbrsia.] 

TEHUACAN.    [Mbxioo.] 

TEHUANTEPEC.    [Mmioo.] 

TEIGNMOUTH,  Devonshire,  a  marketrtown,  in  the  parishes  of  East 
and  West  Teignmouth,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  on 
ite  left  bank,  in  SO"*  82'  N.  lat,  8*"  81'  W.  long.,  distent  16  miles  a 
from  Exeter,  179  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  209 
miles  by  the  Great- Western  and  Bristol  and  Exeter  railwaya  Tb« 
population  of  the  town  of  Teignmouth  in  1851  was  5013,  The  livinga 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
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East  and  West  Tvignmoath  now  fonn  one  town.  East  TeignmontH 
church  is  near  the  sea-shore;  it  was  lately  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  West  Teignmouth  church  is  a  large  inelegant  octagonal  struc- 
ture, with  a  tower  at  one  of  the  angles ;  it  was  built  in  1815.  The 
Independents,  Wealeyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  The  public  assembly 
rooms,  erected  in  1826,  is  a  large  building  with  an  Ionic  pediment  and 
a  Doric  colonnade.  On  the  Den,  an  opea  space  by  the  sea,  is  a  fine 
promenade.  Teignmouth  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place. 
There  are  lai^e  exports  of  granite  from  the  Haytor  quarries,  manga- 
nese, pipe-day,  pottera'-clay,  timber,  bark,  and  cider :  the  imports  are 
of  culm,  coal,  deals,  iron,  kc  There  is  a  considerable  fishery  for 
soles,  mackerel,  and  pilchards  on  the  coasts  and  for  salmon  in  the  river 
Teign.  ^  The  bridge  over  the  Teign,  opened  in  1827,  is  1671  feet  long. 
It  consists  of  84  arches  supported  on  iron  trasses ;  over  the  main- 
channel  there  is  a  swing  bridge,  to  allow  the  passsge  of  ships.  The 
market  in  East  Teignmouth  is  on  Saturday  for  provisions :  were  are 
three  fairs  also  in  East  Teignmouth. 

TELLICHERRY.    [Hindustan.] 

TEME,  RIVER    [Shbopshibb.] 

TEMESH.  or  TEMES,  RIVER.    [Austbia;  Hxtnoaby.] 

TEMESWAR.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  formerly  called 
Hungary,  from  the  Danube  and  the  Save  on  the  south  to  near  46**  N. 
lat.  on  the  north,  from  Transylvania  on  the  east  to  the  Danube  on  the 
wes^  has  been  recently  formed  into  a  Crownlwd  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  called  the  Woiwodetchitft  tf  Servia  and  Temuwar  £anaL 
The  Crownland  comprises  what  used  to  be  called  the  Banat  of  Temes- 
war  and  the  Bacsca.  The  total  area  of  the  Crownland  is  10,686  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  estimated  at  1,880,757.  The 
area  and  population  are  thus  distributed  among  the  5  cirdes  into 
which  the  Crownland  is  divided  i-^ 


Circles. 

Arrondissements. 

Area  in  Sq.  MUM. 

PopxilAUoil  bl  1851. 

Temeswsr  « 
Logos    .    • 
Becekerek  • 
Zombor  •    . 
Neusatx 

3165 
1978 
3694 
3294 
1555 

380,808 
319,805 
336,765 
849,430 
-      198,913 

Total     . 

30 

10,686 

1,880,757 

The  Temeswar  Banat  comprises  the  districts  of  Torontal,  Temes, 
and  Krassova,  with  certain  portions  of  the  Military  Frontier  towards 
Wallachia.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  Maros,  W.  by  the  river  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  S.  by  the  Danube,  and  E.  by  the  Csenia  and  the 
ofisets  of  the  Carpathians,  which  divide  it  from  Little  Wallachia  and 
Transylvania.  It  is  remarkable  for  great  varieties  of  climate:  in 
the  eastern  districts  the  snow  on  the  high  mountains  and  in  the  deep' 
ravines  never  melts,  and  in  other  districts  snow  falls  only  in  severe 
winters.  A  third  part  of  the  country,  from  the  district  of  Krassova 
and  extending  between  the  Maros  and  the  Danube,  east  of  the  Earasch, 
is  mountainous,  and  almost  everywhere  well  watered. 

The  district  of  Torontal  extends  from  the  Maros  along  the  Theiss, 
and  comprises  the  lower  parts  of  the  basins  of  the  Temes  and  the 
Bega.  It  is  a  country  of  vast  plains  and  marshes,  with  a  warm  but 
not  salubrious  climate,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  central  part  of 
tiie  Banat  comprises  the  circle  of  Temeswar,  which  is  similar  in  soil 
and  climate  to  the  preceding,  but  lies  nearer  the  mountains. 

The  ground  whion  hss  been  gained  by  draining  the  morasses  on  the 
banks  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  and  in  the  more  elevated  tracts 
by  clearing  the  old  forests,  is  extremely  fruitful.  The  principal  points 
of  the  high  mountains  are  Sarko,  Qugu,  Murarn,  Qodjan;  on  the 
lower  mountains  there  are  vast  forests  and  fine  pastures.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Danube^  Theiss,  Maros,  which  flow  on  the 
boundaries;  the  AU-Bega,  a  feeder  of  the  Theiss,  which  traverses 
part  of  the  plain  of  Temeswar  and  Torontal :  the  TVmes,  or  Temuch, 
which  rises  .in  the  high  mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  flows 
nortii-west  past  Lugos,  thence  westward,  and  then  south-south-west 
through  a  vast  plain  intersected  by  marshes  and  woods  to  the  Danube, 
which  it  enters  by  two  mouths  below  Pancsova :  the  Bega,  a  feeder  of 
the  Temes,  which  flows  northward  from  Mount  Buska  and  joins  the 
Temes  on  the  right  bank  between  Lugos  and  Temeswar :  the  Aarash,  or 
Karoit  which  flows  nearly  south  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Krassova  district  to  its  mouth  in  the  Danube  near  Uj* 
Palanka :  the  iVsra,  which  drains  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  and  joins  the  Danube  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Karasch : 
and  the  Cunui,  which  rises  in  Little  Wallachia  and  flows  southward 
between  high  mountain  ridges  into  the  Danube  on  the  frontier  below 
Alt-Orsova. 

Cauals  have  been  made  to  drain  the  marshes.  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  Bega  Canal,  76  miles  in  length,  which  commences  in  the 
Elrassova  district,  and  after  skirting  the  Bega,  passes  into  the  district 
and  through  the  town  of  Temeswar.  It  then  turns  south-west, 
and  traversing  a  great  part  of  the  plain  of  Torontal,  it  joins  the  Alt- 
Bega  above  Nagy  Bekskerek.  The  Allibunar  marshes,  between  the 
Karasch  and  the  Temesch,  are  drained  by  the  Borzava  Canal  and  some 
connected  outs.    By  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  tracts  which  were 


formerly  sources  of  pestilential  exhalations,  are  now  covered  with 
the  finest  corn-fields,  or,  where  thej  have  beein  imperfectiy  reclaimed, 
with  crops  of  xioe,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country  has  been  greatiy 
improved.  The  protection  which  the  mountains  give  against  the  east 
and  north-east  winds,  and  the  mitigation  which  the  north  winds  expe* 
rience  in  traversing  the  great  plain,  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of  a 
southern  country,  and  the  rich  soil  yields  abundant  crops.  The  wheat 
and  maize  of  the  Banat  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Rice  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Successful  attempts  have  been  msde  to  cultivate  cottoa 
and  silk,  and  in  some  parts  a  sweet  wine  is  produced.  Mineral 
springs  are  frequent,  but  litUe  use  is  made  of  them.  Only  those  of 
Mehadia,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  '  Therma 
Herculis,'  are  stiU  much  resorted  to,  especially  by  the  Wallachian  and 
Moldavian  nobles.  About  this  place,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Banat,  Roman  antiquities  are  frequentiy  foimd.  The  population  of 
the  Banat,  which  is  continually  increasing  by  the  accession  of  foreign 
setUers*  consists  chiefly  of  Servians,  Wallachians,  Rascians,  Magyar^ 
Bulgarians,  Qipsies,  Germans,  Jews,  and  other  foreign  settlers. 
In  the  mountainous  districts,  the  Wallachian  language  is  pre- 
valent ;  in  the  towns  and  colonised  plains,  the  Qerman ;  and  in  the 
districts  of  the  military  frontier,  the  lUyrian.  The  natural  produo- 
tions  are  horses,  homed  cattie,  swine,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  flax,  hemp^ 
tobacco,  fruit,  wine,  woad,  madder,  saffron,  sHk,  timber,  honey :  game 
of  all  kinds  and  fish  abound.  The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
sinc^  and  some  iron.  The  gold  is  obtained  by  the  Gipsies,  by  washing 
the  sand  of  the  rivers.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are 
agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  There  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  There  are  remains  of  Roman  entrenchments 
from  Uj-Palanka,  on  the  Danube,  all  the  way  across  the  plain  to  the 
Marosoh  near  Alt-Arad. 

The  Bacsca,  or  district  of  Bacs-Bodrogh,  forms  the  western  part  of 
the  Woiwodeschaft  of  Servia ;  it  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  the  banks  of  the  former  river  constituting  its  western  and 
southern  boundaries,  and  those  of  the  latter  its  eastern.  Its  surface, 
with  the  exception  of  a  semicircular  and  rather  elevated  plateau, 
arching  to  the  south,  between  Szatanisits  above  2iOmbor  and  Maria- 
Theresiopel,  Is  an  uninterrupted  plain.  The  plateau  just  mentioned, 
termed  tne  '  Teletskan  Hills,'  is  situated  immediately  north  of  what 
are  called  the  '  Lesser  and  Greater  Roman  Entrenchments,'  which 
extend  in  a  serpentine  line  from  Apatin  near  the  Danube  to  Foldvar 
on  the  Theiss.  Between  these  entrenchments  and  the  Teletskan  Hills 
runs  the  Bacsca,  or  Frani  Caoal,  which  commences  on  the  Danube, 
passes  Zombor  and  Yerbasz,  and  joins  the  Theiss :  it  is  nearly  70  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  breadth  of  62  feet,  and  a  depth  varying  from 
4  to  6  feet  Vessels  from  250  to  800  tons  navigate  it,  The  district 
contains  no  stream  of  note  besides  the  Mosztonga,  which  flows  with 
a  sluggish  current,  forming  numberless  swamps  in  its  course,  into  the 
Danube  below  Bacs.  There  are  several  large  sheets  of  water,  such  as 
the  salt-lake  of  Polity,  near  Maria-Theresiopel,  and  the  adjoining  lake 
Ludasto.  The  soil  is  in  parts  of  such  great  natural  fertility  as  not  to 
require  manuring;  in  others  it  is  utterly  arid  and  sandy  :  the  latter  is 
more  especially  the  character  of  many  districts  around  Maria-There« 
siopel,  MadaroH,  Bdja,  and  Monostor,  and  others  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Bacsca.  The  productive  portion  of  its  surface  is  estimated  at  about 
1,785,700  acres,  of  which  neai'ly  one-half  is  arable  land.  In  conse- 
quence  of  the  swamps  the  climate  is  in  general  insalubrious.  The 
country  yields  vast  quantities  of  grain ;  its  wheat  in  particular  is  in 
great  request,  from  the  excellence  of  its  quality,  and  it  is  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  vineyards  occupv  about  90,000  acres,  and  an 
abundance  of  wine  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maria-There- 
siopel,  B^ja,  24ambor,  and  the  Franzen  CanaL  Fruit  is  largely  pro- 
duced; hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  good  tobacco  is 
raised.  Maader  and  woad  are  grown  near  Apatin.  Woods,  parti- 
cularly of  oak,  abound  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Fuel  is  scarce; 
the  poor  use  straw,  dried-rushes,  and  cattie-dung  as  a  substituta  The 
district  contains  above  550,000  acres  of  pasturage,  on  which  cattle, 
hones,  and  sheep  in  considerable  numbers  and  of  excellent  breeds  are 
reared. 

The  Crownland  oompriBSS  also  the  Syrmian  districts  of  Ruma  and 
niok,  which  lie  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  were  formerly 
included  in  Slavonia.  [Cboatia.]  The  limitd  given  to  it  in  this 
article  comprise  also  a  portion  of  the  Military  Frontier;  but  this  is 
under  the  peculiar  government  of  that  portion  of  the  empire  as  ex- 
plained under  Military  Fbontieb.  According  to  the  decree  issued 
on  the  formation  of  this  Crownland,  the  emperor  is  styled  the  Grand- 
Woiwode  of  Servia,  and  the  actual  governor  of  the  Crownland  takes 
the  title  of  Yice-Woiwode.  The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  ministerial 
oommiBsion  and  a  native  administrative  counciL  Temeswar  is  the 
capital  of  the  Crownland. 

Towns. — Temuwar,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  Banat  and  now  of  the 
whole  Woiwodeschaft  of  Servia,  is  situated  in  45°  45'  N.  lat.,  21**  20' 
E.  long.,  on  the  B^a  Canal,  and  has  20,800  inhabitants.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
regular  towns  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire.  When  Prince  Eugene 
took  it  from  the  Turks  in  1718,  strong  fortifications  were  erected, 
and  the  town  was  built  in  the  modem  style.  The  inner  town,  or 
fortress,  is  surrounded  with  triple  walls  and  moats,  and  consists  of 
large  uniform  stone  houses,  in  straight,  broad,  well-paved  streets, 
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There  are  three  gates,  which  are  defended  by  strong  blockhouses. 
The  caeemates  are  capable  of  eontahiing  8000  men.  Temeswar  is 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Csanad,  and  of  the  schis- 
matic Qreek  bishop  of  Temeswar :  here  too  are  the  superior  courts  of 
justice  for  the  Crownland  and  the  offices  of  the  governor,  a  miUtaiy 
academy,  a  great  arsenal,  and  many  other  offices  connected  with  the 
administration.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are,  the  old  castle 
of  John  Hunyady,  the  fine  Gk)thic  cathedral  of  St  George,  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Bimismatic  Greeks,  the  Roman  Catholic  pariah  church,  the 
ehurches  of  the  Piarists,  and  of  the  seminary ;  the  elegant  residence 
'  of  the  Bishop  of  Csanad,  the  remarkably  fine  building  in  which  the 
chapter  resides,  the  house  of  the  commander  of  the  military  frontier 
on  the  parade,  the  large  and  handsome  county-hall  in  the  great  square, 
the  barracks,  the  military  and  civil  hospitals,  the  synagogue,  and  the 
Rascian  town*haU,  which  contains  a  theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 

Temeswar  has  three  suburbs,  one  before  each  gate,  at  the  distance 
of  800  paces,  with  fine  avenues  of  trees  leading  to  them.  Before  the 
Vienna  gate  is  the  suburb  Miohala,  inhabited  by  Wallachians,  who 
have  their  own  churches,  and  whose  occupations  are  agriculture  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle.  Before  the  Peterwardein  gate  is  Josephstadty 
an  extremely  pleasant  suburb,  with  very  broad  straight  streets,  and 
trees  planted  in  front  of  the  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  this  suburb 
are  Germans.  The  fine  Bega  Canal  passes  through  the  middle  of  this 
suburb,  and  communicates  with  the  Danube.  Before  the  Transyl- 
vania gate  lies  the  manu&cturiog  suburb,  so  called  from  the  great 
manufactories  that  were  formerly  established  here,  but  most  of  which 
were  broken  up  in  1788,  when  a  Torku^  war  was  apprehended.  In 
this  suburb  there  is  a  hydraulic  engine,  by  means  of  which  water  is 
conveyed  in  iron  pipes  underground  into  the  fortress.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  at  Temeswar  in  the  productions  of  the  oountary,  and 
some  manufactures  of  doth,  paper,  iron-wire,  and  silk.  Under  the 
walls  of  Temeswar,  the  Magyar  insurgents  were  utterly  and  finally 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Haynau,  August  9, 1849. 

Lugos,  or  Lugotehf  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name  and  of 
the  KrasBova  district,  is  situated  about  20  miles  £.  from  Temeswar, 
on  the  Temes,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
on  the  left  bank  is  inhabited  chiefly  bv  Germans,  while  the  part  on 
the  right  bank  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Wallachians  and  Bascians. 
The  population  is  about  10,000. 

Becdterekf  or  rather  Orm  Becskerek^  chief  town  of  the  circle  of 
that  name  and  of  the  district  of  Torontisd,  is  situated  on  the  B^;a,  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  Bega  CanaL  It  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  and  has  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

ZomhoTf  in  the  Bacsca,  is  situated  on  the  Mosztunka,  near  the  Franzen 
Canal  and  the  Danube,  by  means  of  which  it  carries  on  some  trade 
in  com  and  cattle.  It  has  important  silk  manu&ctures  and  about 
22,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Illynans.  The  town  ia  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  has  several  CathoUc  and  Greek  churches,  and  a  gymnasium. 

NeutaU^  also  on  the  Bacsca,  is  situated  nearly  opposite  Peterwardein, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
who  trade  extensively  on  the  Danube,  the  Theias,  and  Uie  Save,  with 
the  principalities  and  the  frontier  provinces  of  Turkey.  The  town, 
which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  is  joined  to  Peterwanlein  by  a  cause- 
way and  a  bridge  of  boats,  has  numerous  churches  belonging  to 
Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  and 
several  special  schools.    Danube  steamers  put  in  at  l^usats. 

TEMPE.    [Thesbalt.] 

TEMPIO.    [Bardxoka.] 

TEMPLE  SOWERBT.    rWwTHORLAin).] 

TBMPLEMORE.    [Tippbrart.J 

TENASSERIM  is  a  long  slip  of  country  Iving  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula^  acquired  from  the 
Binnan  empire  by  the  peace  of  Yandobo,  In  1826,  and  forms  now  a 
province  of  the  government  of  Penanj^  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
A  continuous  range  of  mountains,  varying  in  elevation  from  8000  to 
5000  feet,  runs  along  the  peninsula,  and  forma  the  division  between 
Tenasserim  and  Siam  on  tne  east,  while  the  Saluen,  which  falls  into 
the  Ghilf  of  Martaban,  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  of 
Birmah  on  the  west.  At  its  southern  extremity  it  narrows  to  a  point 
where  the  river  Pakcham,  which  is  navigable  for  40  miles,  by  a  portage 
of  about  20  miles,  reaches  to  a  Siamese  river  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  near  the  town  of  Bardia.  At  this  pomt  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  Tenasserim  from  Siam  appoaches  the  shore,  but 
in  the  north  it  extends  backwards  to  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
The  total  area  is  about  80,000  square  milea»  and  the  population  has 
been  estimated  at  about  100,000.  The  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  fertile 
but  the  produetions  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  and  the  chief  exports 
have  been  a  small  quantity  of  rice  and  some  teak  timber;  coffee  and 
nutmegs  have  been  cultivated  with  some  success.  Domestic  j^nimaly 
are  not  numerous,  except  the  buffido,  which  is  of  laige  size.  TigexB, 
elephants,  and  rhinooeroses  are  numerous,  as  are  also  various  species 
of  deer.  Among  the  birds  are  found  parrots,  the  Indian  peacock, 
the  PhatianuB  gaUui,  hawks,  and  pigeons ;  and  the  HUtrndo  etcuUrUus 
breeds  in  the  clifib  of  the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  the  nests 
of  which  are  collected  in  considerable  numbers  and  sold  to  the 
Chinese ;  fish  is  abundant  in  vhe  neighbouring  sea,  and  trepang,  tor- 
toiee-shell,  and  ambergris  are  obtained.  The  climate  is  considered 
healthy.    There  are  two  seasons  at  Moulmein ;  the  rains  commence 


tovrards  the  end  of  May,  and  for  three  months  are  heavy  and  inces- 
sant, but  they  diminish  in  September,  and  cease  in  October,  which  is 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  The  thermometer  has  never  been  known 
to  rise  above  90* ;  in  June  it  varies  between  72*  and  76*. 

The  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in  nunerals.  Gold  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  some  of  the  rivers.  Tin  ib  the  only  metal  which 
has  been  woriced.  Iron-ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  abundance  in 
several  places,  especially  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Tenasserim 
river.  Antimony  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulmein.  There 
are  extensive  coal-measures  on  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim  River. 
The  ooal  is  generally  of  good  quality,  and  the  best  kind  is  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  the  last  rapids,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
Meiigui  at  moderate  expense. 

The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  those  in  the  southern  parts  have  very 
short  courses,  descending  fhim  the  mountains  which  form  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  Slam.  The  most  important  are  those  which 
run  parallel  with  the  mountains,  such  as  the  Tenasserim,  which  rises 
in  about  16*  N.  lat,  and  flows  in  a  southern  direction  for  more  than 
200  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  broken 
by  rapids  as  low  down  as  18*  15'  N.  lath,  up  to  which  the  tides  ascend, 
but  in  the  drv  season  it  becomes  there  very  shallow.  At  its  confluence 
with  the  Little  Tenasserim  it  becomes  deeper,  and  here  the  town  of 
Tenasserim  is  built^  up  to  which  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  can 
ascend.  It  then  takes  a  turn  to  the  north  and  disembogues  itself  by 
several  mouths  a  little  south  of  the  town  of  Mei^guL  The  river 
Tavoy,  which  rises  near  15*  N.  lat,  has  a  course  of  not  less  than  100 
miles.  The  town  of  Tavoy  is  in  14*  7'  N.  lat,  and  so  far  veasela  of 
120  tons  burden  may  ascend.  *  The  navigation  is  intricate,  owing  to 
the  numerous  d^oals  and  low  islands.  The  Saluen  rises  in  Tun-nan 
in  China,  and  runs  in  a  southeriy  direction  between  Birmah  and  the 
Shan  states  (Laos)  subject  to  Siam.  At  its  oonflnenoe  with  the 
Thoung-Tin,  though  it  Inings  down  a  great  volume  of  wator^  and  is 
only  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  it  ia  not  navigable,  owing 
to  the  numerous  rapids.  In  17*  N.  lat  it  is  divided  into  two  atreams 
by  Colan  Island,  and  the  eastern  branch  then  becomes  navigaUeu  The 
Zitang,  the  Atta-yan,  and  the  Gyeng,  fidl  into  the  Saluen  near  its 
mouth.  The  confluence  of  these  riven  forms  a  broad  sheet  of  water, 
15  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west^  and  from  5  to  6  mUea 
wide,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  islands,  and  aeparated  from 
the  sea  by  tne  island  of  Pelew  Qewen,  20  miles  long  and  10  miles 
wide;  The  channel  running  westward  along  the  end  of  the  island  is 
called  the  Martaban  River  :  the  eastern  channel  runs  due  aouth  past 
Moulmein.  Amherst  is  lower  down,  and  thou|^  there  are  some 
dangerous  sands,  there  is  from  11  to  5  &thoms  water  up  to  the  town. 

Numerous  islands  occur  along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
without  the  Ganges,  between  14°  40'  and  8*"  K.  lat  North  of  12* 
N.  lat  they  extend  to  the  distance  of  70  or  80  miles  from  the  shores 
but  south  of  12*  N.  lat  they  occupy  a  space  of  only  80  miles  in  width. 
These  islands  are  comprehended  under  the  collective  name  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago.  The  laiger  islands  frx>m  north  to  south  are 
Tavoy  Island,  King's  Island,  I&ss  Island,  Domel  Island,  Kiaaeraing 
Island,  Sullivan  Island,  and  Kalegouk,  or  Bentinck  Island.  T^voy 
harbour,  on  the  east  side  of  that  island,  is  safe  and  good,  and  affords 
an  abundant  supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  with  the  other  idands  to 
the  southward  affords  a  continuous  anchorage  for  50  mUes.  The 
spring-tides  rise  here  50  feet  The  harbour  of  King^s  Island  Bay, 
opposite  the  town  of  Meigui,  is  apaclous  and  safe,  but  the  entrance 
has  some  difficulties,  as  ja  shoal  extends  over  a  part  of  it  Bentinck 
Sound,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  ako  affords  good  anchorage. 

The  inhabitanta  of  the  province  are  a  mixed  race;  Birmans,  Tha- 
lians,  Siamese,  and  Karens.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  Buddhists 
in  religion.  Of  the  towns,  which  are  few,  Amhkbst  and  MouLMZDr 
have  been  noticed.  Tavoy  is  small,  but  it  has  some  commerce  with 
Rangoon  and  Meigui.    Mergui  hag  the  advantage  of  a  safe  and  well- 

Srotected  harbour.  The  roadstead  is  between  the  mainland  and 
[adramacan  Island,  with  a  soft  bottom  in  from  6  to  16  fathoms 
water,  where  laive  vessels  are  sheltered  from  all  winda.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  well  adapted  for  plantations  of  spice-trees,  and  is  con- 
veniently situated  for  commercial  intercourse  overland  with  Bangkok 
and  the  countries  of  Siam  which  surround  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
TenoBimim,  an  ancient  town,  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the 
Siamese  and  the  Birmans;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Coal  has  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

TENBURT,  Woroestershirs^  formerly  called  Temebury,  a  small 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Tenbury,  ia  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
TemeLm  52*  18'  N.  kt,  2*  35'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
from  Worcester,  and  183  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  of  Tenbuiv  in  1851  was  1786.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  Ten- 
bury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  19  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  35,941  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  7047. 

At  Tenbury  the  river  Teme  separates  Worcestershire  horn  Shrop- 
shire, and  is  crossed  by  a  atone  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  Kyre,  a 
small  but  rapid  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Teme  at  the  upper  end  of 
Tenbuiy,  often  occasions  inundations  in  the  town :  this  river  is  also 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  Leominster  Canal  passes  near  thv3 
town.    There  is  a  oonaidmble  trade  in  hops,  cider,  and  perry.     A 
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ooTinty  oouii  Ib  held.  The  old  <!hardh  was  carried  away  by  a  flood  in 
1770,  and  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  1777.  The  Baptists  have 
a  place  of  worship ;  there  are  NatioDal  schools  and  a  Bavings  bank. 
The  market-day  is  Tuesday ;  seyeral  yearly  fairs  are  held. 

TENBT,  Pembrokeshire,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough, 
is  situated  in  5V  40'  N.  lai.  4**  41'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  K  from 
Pembroke,  and  244  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  borough,  which  is  contributory  to  Pembroke  in  returning  a 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  2982  in  1851.  The  living  iaa 
rectory  and  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Stb  David's. 

Tenby  was  originally  built  by  the  Flemish  colonists.  It  was  defended 
by  bastioned  walls  and  a  strong  castle,  of  both  of  which  there  are 
considerable  remains.  Its  Flemish  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their 
woollen  manufactures,  and  kept  up  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
continent.  The  fortifications  were  strengthened  on  the  approach  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Tenby  was  twice  besieged  during  the  civil  war, 
after  which  the  town  rapidly  fell  into  decay ;  but  within  the  present 
century  it  has  risen  into  repute  as  a  watering-place.  St.  Mary's  church, 
originiuly  built  by  one  of  the  old  earls  of  Pembroke,  consists  of  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  chanceL  The  tower  is  surmounted  with  a  spire  152  feet 
high,  which  is  painted  white  to  serve  as  a  landmark.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  National  and 
Infant  schools,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  a  subscription  library 
and  reading-room,  baths,  billiard-rooms,  and  a  small  theatre.  Horse 
races  are  held  in  August  and  there  is  a  cricket  dub.  Markets  ans 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  fisheries  are  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brixham  fishermen.  The  fish  are  sent  by  steamer  to 
Bristol,  or  sold  in  the  town.  A  new  fish-market  was  opened  in  1847* 
The  supply  of  fish  is  abundant 

TENDA    [NiCB.] 

TENDRING,  Essex,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Tendring,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  rivulet  winch 
flows  into  the  sea  at  Holland  Creek,  in  51*"  53'  N.  lat,  1"  7'  B.  long., 
distant  82  miles  E.N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  and  62  miles  N.E.  by  B. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Tendring  in  1851  was 
953.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Colchester  and 
diocese  of  Rochester.  Tendrmg  Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  89,803  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  27,710.  Tendring  is  a  rural  village  of  scattered  nouses,  containing 
a  very  ancient  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists^  and  National 
schools. 

TE'NEDOS,  an  island  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of 
Troas,  Ues  between  89'  47'  and  51"  N.  kt.,  25**  58^  and  26'  5'  E.  longi 
It  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  called  Leucophrys.  According  to 
Homer  {*  H,'  zi  624),  it  was  sacked  by  Achillea,  and  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  when  they  retired  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  immediately  before 
its  capture.  (Virg., '  Mn,,'  ii  21.)  It  was  colonised  by  ^olians  from 
Amyclas  in  Laconia,  under  the  command  of  Peisander  and  Orestes. 
Tenedos  was  independent  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but 
was  made  subject  to  Persia  after  the  revolt  of  Ionia  in  the  time  of 
Darius  (b.0.  493) ;  it  was  afterwards  a  tributary  of  Athens.  On  the 
ancient  silver  coins  of  the  island  are  the  types  of  a  double-edged  axe 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  on  the  reverse  a  bifacial  head  Uke  that  of 
Janus.  The  'Tenedica  Securis'  (axe  of  Tenedos)  was  a  proverb 
expressing  any  summary  mode  of  executing  justice  or  dispatclUDg  an 
afifair. 

Tenedos  was  made  by  the  emperor  Justinian  a  depdt  for  com  going 
from  Egypt  to  Constantinople  when  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
It  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity  worth  notice.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island  from  east  to  west  is  5  miles ;  the  breadth  is  about 
2  miles.  In  the  market*place  is  the  Soros  of  Atticus,  father  of  Herodes 
Atticus.  To  the  north  of  the  harbour  and  town,  which  are  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  island,  is  a  fortress  mounted  with  cannon. 
The  aspect  of  Tenedos  from  the  sea  is  barren,  but  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  interior,  and  produces  wheat^  cotton,  and  very  fine  red  wine. 

TENERIFE.    [Canarim.] 

TENIMBER  ISLANDS.    [Suvda  Islands,  Lesaer.] 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
between  35'  and  36'  35'  N.  lat.,  81'  37'  and  90'  28'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  North  Carolina ;  N.E.  by  Virginia ;  N.  by  Kentucky ; 
W.  by  Arkansas ;  and  S.  by  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Geoigia.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  projecting  point  at  the  north- 
eastern angle.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  450 
miles;  its  breadth  is  110  miles.  The  area  is  about  44,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1850  was  1,002,717,  of  which  6422  were 
free  coloured  persons,  and  239,459  slaves :  the  density  of  population 
was  22*79  to  a  square  mile.  The  federal  representative  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  906,830,  in  which  number  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This,  according  to  the  present  ratio 
of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  ten  representatives  to 
Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  States, 
Tennessee  sends  two  members. 

Swrface  €mdSoU,—l!\m  state  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions, 
which  may  be  called  the  Eastern  or  Mountain  Region,  the  Middle  or 
Hilly  Region,  and  the  Western  or  Level  Region ;  and  this  division 
coincides  tolerably  well  with  that  made  for  the  adminiatration  of 
justice,  according  to  \^ich  the  country  is  divided  into  the  Eastern, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Westem  District.    The  first  and  the  last  are 


nearlv  equal  in  extent,  each  comprehending  about  10,000  sqnaro  milei^ 
but  tne  Middle  District  is  about  double  that  sise. 

The  Eastem  or  Mountain  Region  lies  within  the  ranges  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  [ALUfiOHANT  MouNTAiifB.]  TheKittatinny 
range,  under  the  local  designations  of  tiie  Stone,  Iron,  Smoky,  and 
Unika  Mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between  Tennessee  and  Nortl^ 
Carolina.  West  of  this  ridge,  traversing  the  state  nearly  north  and 
south,  is  the  Chestnut  Ridge ;  and  farther  west»  forming  the  westem 
limit  of  the  mountain  region  of  Tennessee,  is  the  Cumberland  Ridgi^ 
known  elsewhere  as  Laurel  Ridge,  which  likewise  runs  in  a  generiilly 
northern  and  southern  direction.  None  of  the  mountains  exceed  2000 
feet  in  height.  The  mountain  region  thus  occupies  the  tract  inclosed 
between  the  Eittatinny  and  Cumberland  ranges,  whose  most  elevated 
parts  are  about  70  miles  distant  from  one  another.  The  northern 
half  of  this  tract  is  traversed  by  three  minor  ridges,  which  in  general 
run  parallel  to  the  larger  ranges,  and  thus  with  ^e  outer  ranges  form 
four  valleys,  which  are  traversed  by  four  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  namely,  Powell's,  Clinch,  Holston,  and  Frenchbroad 
rivers.  The  valleys  are  rather  wide,  but  as  there  is  little  alluvial  land 
along  the  watercourses,  their  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  the 
soil,  which  consists  mostly  of  siliceous  gravel,  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Holston  and  Frenchbroad  rivers,  where  it 
contains  a  mixture  of  day.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it 
is  strong  enough  for  the  growth  of  wheat;  Uie  greater  part  produces 
rye  and  oats ;  but  the  mountains  afford  good  pasture-groimds^  and 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  The  most  elevated  part  of 
the  mountams  is  oveigrown  with  forests  of  pitch-pine,  whichyield 
timber,  and  from  which  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  extracted.  The 
country  south  of  35**  50'  N.  lat.  can  only  be  called  mountainous  nesr 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Kittatinny  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland 
Mountams,  the  interior  being  covert  by  a  succession  of  hills  rising 
hardly  more  than  300  feet  above  their  base.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is 
of  indifferent  quality,  and  mostly  used  as  pasture^pround.  but  the 
forests  contain  many  large  trees,  as  pitch-pme,  red-oedar,  and  black 
walnutb  Along  the  watOTcourses  there  are  some  tracts  of  moderate 
extent  fit  for  the  growth  of  com. 

The  Hilly  or  Middle  Region  extends  from  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains westward  to  the  Tennessee  River,  whera  it  traverses  the  state  by 
running  from  south  to  north.  The  general  level  of  this  rc^n  is 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  ooverad  with  nume- 
rous hills,  which  form  several  continuous  ridges,  such  as  that  which, 
under  the  name  of  Elk  Ridge,  runs  from  east  to  west^  near  35*  20' 
N.  lat,  between  the  Elk  River  and  Duck  River.  The  wateroouraes 
are  usually  much  depressed  below  the  general  level,  and  most  of  them 
run  in  narrow  channels.  This  tract  varies  greatly  in  fertility.  Near 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
them,  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  gravel  mixed  with  limestone^  and  is 
of  moderate  fertility ;  but  in  general  it  is  better  than  in  the  mountain 
region,  and  larger  tracts  aro  fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat  The  country 
west  of  this  tract  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Tennessee;  it  extends 
over  the  whole  of  the  state  from  norm  to  south,  and  reaches  westward 
to  87°  W.  long.  The  soil  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  part  of  Kentucky, 
and  consists  of  a  large  portion  of  clay  and  loam  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel.  A  large  quantity  of  wheat  is  prodnoed,  but  the  staple  articles 
are  tobacco  and  maize.  In  the  better  lands,  especially  along  the  Cum- 
berland River,  the  common  produce  of  maijse  is  from  60  to  70  bushels 
for  one^  and  in  other  places  40  or  50  bushels.  The  forests,  which  still 
cover  a  great  part  ox  the  sur&oe,  conaust  ohie^y  of  ash,  elm,  bUok 
and  honey  locust,  mulberry,  sugar-maple,  and  the  wild  plum ;  and 
wild  grapes  are  abundant  The  westem  districts,  or  those  which  lie 
near  the  Tennessee  River,  and  extend  about  30  miles  east  of  it,  are 
less  hilly,  but  they  are  also  less  fertile;  they  produce  the  same  articles, 
but  the  crops  are  lees  plentif  uL    In  some  places  cotton  is  cultivated. 

The  Westem  or  Level  Region  lies  between  the  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  some  swells  of  ^lig^ 
ground ;  but  the  north-west  districts  are  nearly  a  dead  level,  which 
descends  imperceptibly  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  whera  it 
terminates  in  a  laige  wooded  swamp,  called  the  Wood  Swamp.  This 
level  tract  is  very  unhealthy  and  but  thinly  peopled.  In  these  i^ons 
eveiy  kind  of  grain  is  grown,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  are  extensively 
cultivated. 

Hydnygrapky  and  ComtMimieatumi. — Numerous  riven  drain  this 
state ;  some  of  them  have  a  long  course^  and  ara  navigable  for  stieam- 
boats  for  a  considerable  distance;  the  othen  ara  of  much  value  for 
mechanical  purposes.  The  Mississippi  forms  its  westem  boundary  for 
160  miles,  and  is  of  great  conuneroiAl  importance.    [MiasiasiFP i.] 

The  Tennetau  River  rises  with  numerous  branches  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains :  the  most  ramote  of  these  branches  originate  in 
Vizginia  near  37"  N.  lat  and  81**  20'  W.  long.,  and  run  south-west 
The  largest  branches  ara  the  Clinch  and  Holston  riven :  they  unite  with 
other  branches,  which  rise  in  North  Carolina,  in  Uie  oountry  inclosed 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  break  through  the 
last-mentioned  chain.  The  largest  of  them  ara  the  Franchbroad  River, 
the  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee.  After  these  numerous  bran<dies 
have  united,  the  Tennessee  traverses  the  mountain  knot  between  84** 
and  35*^  20'  N.  lat  It  passes  through  the  ridge,  which  on  the  south  is 
called  Look-out  Mountains,  and  on  the  north  Walden's  Range,  with 
great  impetuosity  over  a  rocky  bed :  this  place  is  called  the  Suok.    Its 
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«omie  withm  ihe  moontAin  tract  U  very  rapid,  and  it  eaoaj^es  from  it 
by  another  gap  near  Fort  Deposit,  iu  Alabama.  At  this  place  it 
changeB  the  aouth-west  oourae  into  a  western  course,  and  after  draining 
Alabama  for  about  200  miles,  returns  to  Tennessee.  In  Alabama 
the  riTer  widens  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  In  this  part  there  are 
extensive  rocky  shoals,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Mussel 
Shoals,  and  occupy  for  seven  or  eight  miles  the  whole  of  the  bed.  A 
canal  86  miles  long  enables  steamboats  to  avoid  these  £Uls ;  the  navi- 

Sation  is  unimpeded  for  nearly  250  miles  above  these  falls  up  to  the 
uck.  The  lower  course  of  the  Tennessee  River,  as  far  as  it  lies 
within  Tennessee,  is  from  south  to  north.  After  having  entered  Ken- 
tucky it  gradually  declines  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tennessee  exceeds  1000  miles ;  its  descent  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  is  about  1700  feet 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  Kentucky,  in  the  valley  formed  by  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  and  traverses  the 
south-eastern  district  of  that  state  by  a  general  western  course  :  after 
a  run  of  about  150  miles  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  enters  Tennessee, 
where  it  soon  resumes  its  western  course.  It  drains  the  northern 
districts  of  Tennessee  by  a  course  of  above  200  miles;  and  turniog 
gradually  more  to  the  north,  re-enters  Kentucky,  where  its  genend 
course  is  to  the  north.  It  falls  into  the  Ohio  a  few  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  This  river  runs  about  600  miles,  and  as  the 
current  is  veiy  gentle,  the  navigation  is  easy  for  sloops  and  steamboats 
as  far  as  Nashville,  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Steamboats  have 
ascended  to  BurkesvUle  in  Kentucky,  but  their  usual  upward  limit  is 
Carthage,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Caney  Fork.  The  upper  course  is 
obstructed  by  extensive  shoals  in  sevend  placea 

There  are  no  canals  in  the  state,  but  several  of  the  rivers  have  been 
improved  and  rendered  navigable  by  artificial  adjuncts.  In  aU,  there 
are  twelve  lines  of  railway  in  Tennessee,  having,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1855,  a  total  of  517  miles  in  operation;  and  upwards  of  900  miles  are 
stated  to  be  in  course  of  constniction.  The  chief  railway  centres  are 
Nashville  and  Knoxville.  From  Nashville  lines  diverge  northwards 
towards  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  &a ;  eastward  towards  Charleston  and 
Savannah ;  southwards  towards  Mobile  and  New  Orleans ;  and  westwards 
towards  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  &c.  From  Elnoxville  lines  diverge 
to  Louisville,  Richmond,  and  the  South  Atlantic  ports. 

Qeology  and  Mineralogy, — There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  geolo- 
gical formations  in  the  state.  Lower  Silurian  strata,  known  as  the 
Stone  River  nnd  Nashville  groups,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  centre  of  Tennessee.  A  narrow  strip  of  Upper  Silurian,  locally 
designated  gray  limestone,  and  by  Mr.  SalTord  the  Harpeth  and 
Tennessee  River  group,  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  border 
of  the  state.  Stnta  belonging  to  the  Devonian  formation,  comprising 
the  upper  gray  limestone,  and  extending  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  feet,  traverse  the  state  from  north  to  south,  west  of  both 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  deposita  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
extensively  developed  around  the  Central  Silurian  group.  The  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata  consist  of  black  slate,  siliceous,  encrinital,  and 
oolitio  limestone.  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  or  coal  measures, 
traverse  the  state  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  great  coal  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
those  of  Alabama.  West  of  the  Devonian  formation  is  a  broad  belt 
of  oretaceouB  rocks ;  and  west  of  these,  lying  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  are  tertiary  and  recent  deposits. 

The  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  the  state  possess  considerable 
mineral  wealth.  Qold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
mountains  bordering  on  North  Carolina.  Lead  exists  in  the  same 
mountains,  but  is  not  much  worked.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  great 
abundance  along  the  Cumberland  River;  about  45,000  tons  are  pro- 
duced annually.  Copper  has  been  found,  and  is  expected  to  afford  rich 
workings.  Coal  of  tolerable  quality  is  obtained  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  but  owing  to  the  inacceasible  position  of  the  mines,  is 
only  available  for  local  use.  Limestone  and  marble  are  got  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains ;  and  nitre  in  abundance  in  some  extensive 
cavee  near  the  mountain  region.  Salt-springs  are  numerous  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  are  also  sidphur  and  other  mineral 
springs. 

Clifnat€t  Produetiom,  <itc.--The  soil  and  general  character  of  its 
products  have  been  already  noticed.  The  climate  is  mild  and  on  the 
whole  salubrious,  the  exceptions  being  the  low  valleys  and  the  borders 
of  the  great  rivers.  In  the  countries  weft  of  the  Cumberland  range 
the  rivers  are  generally  covered  with  ice  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter. 
Snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  but  seldom  lies  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  on  the  ground.  In  winter  and  spring  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rain  falls ;  but  in  the  other  seasons  rain  is  not 
frequent,  nor  does  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  The  air  in 
some  parts  of  Tennessee  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness. 

The  agricultural  oroducts  are  similar  to  those  of  tlie  valley  of  the 
Ohio  in  general,  with  the  addition  of  cotton,  which  is  largely  grown  in 
the  south  and  west  The  chief  grain  crop  is  of  maize,  above  50  million 
bushels  of  which  are  annually  nused.  Wheat  is  grown  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  not  so  extensively  as  formerly.  Oats  are  very  largely 
raised.  Rice  is  grown  to  some  extent.  Tobacco  forms  one  of  the 
leading  products,  from  20  to  80  million  pounds  being  grown  annually. 
Cane^ugar,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  also  important  crops  in  some  districts. 
Both  common  and  sweet  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.    The 


sugar  maple  abounds.    In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  are  extenmve 
piue  forests,  from  which  turpentine,  tar,  &c.,  are  obtained. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  chiefly  for  export  to  the  south,  is  a  princi|)al 
employment  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tenne8se&  Uorsea^  sheep,  and 
swine  are  also  reared  in  large  numbers.  BufiUoes  were  once  nutoe> 
rous,  but  they  have  entirely  disappeared ;  the  elk  and  moose-deer  are 
only  found  in  the  mountain  region,  where  deer  are  still  abundant. 
Bears,  pumas,  wild-cats,  wolves,  beavers,  otters,  and  musk-rats  are 
still  met  with.  Racoons,  foxes,  squirrels,  &c.,  are  numerous 
Pheasants,  partridges,  pigeons,  swans,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geeee 
abound.    Fish  are  found  in  all  the  rivers,  but  not  very  abnndanUy. 

ManufaetwrtJt  and  Commerce, — Although  there  are  no  great  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  state,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  manu- 
facturing industry  displayed  iu  and  around  Nashville,  Knoxville^ 
Memphis,  &c.,  and  several  villagea  possess  extensive  workiL  The  chief 
manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  machinery,  bard- 
ware,  tobacco,  paper,  earthenware,  cord,  carriages,  saddlery,  ftc.  The 
grist-,  flour-,  and  saw-mills  employ  about  a  thixxl  of  the  capital  invented 
in  manufactures.  There  are  likewise  numerous  tanneries  and  diatii- 
leries,  together  with  breweries,  brick-yards,  &a 

Tennessee  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  its  products  being 
forwarded,  and  its  imports  received,  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
South  Atlantic  ports,  and  northwards  hj  way  of  Pittsbmqgh  and  the 
lakes.    The  internal  trade  is  very  large. 

jyiviaionSf  Toumiy  dse, — Tennessee  is  divided  into  79  counties ;  28  in 
Eastern,  82  in  Middle,  and  19  in  Western  Tennessee.  NaahvUla  is 
the  political  capital  and  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  There  are  few 
towns  of  much  size;  the  following  are  among  the  most  important : 
the  population  is  that  of  1850 : — 

NathvUU,  the  capital,  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  situated  on  an 
elevated  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberiand  River,  120  miles 
from  ito  mouth,  and  714  miles  S.W,  from  Washington,  in  36*  9'  N.  lat, 
86*  49'  W.  long. :  population,  10,478.  Nashville  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  district  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  trade  and  population  since  it  haa  been  made  the  centre 
of  a  well-planned  system  of  railways.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out^ 
contains  a  spacious  state-house,  court-house,  university,  state  prison, 
lunatic  asylum,  14  churches,  some  of  them  large  and  handsome 
edifices;  numerous  schools,  and  other  public  buildings.  Considerable 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  river  trade.  In 
1850  Nashville  district  owned  river  steamers  amounting  to  3797  tons. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  Franklin  College.  Five  d^y  and  seven 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Nashville. 

Clarksville,  at  the  confluence  of  Red  River  with  Cumberland  River, 
40  miles  N.  W.  from  Nashville,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  Maury  county,  situated  on  the  Duck  River,  about  40 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Nashville,  population  about  2000,  is  likewise  a 
place  of  local  importance,  and  the  seat  of  Jackson  College.  KnoxvUle^ 
a  city  and  the  capital  of  Knox  county,  stands  on  the  river  Holston, 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  160  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Nashville : 
population,  2076.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  state  railways, 
and  appears  likely  to  become  an  important  oommerdal  town.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  court-house  and  other  county 
buildings,  several  churches  and  schools.  East  Tennessee  College,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Memphit,  next  to  Nashville  the  diief  town 
in  Tennessee,  stands  on  a  bluff  on  the  Mississippi  River,  near  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  state,  about  200  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Nashville :  population,  8889.  Memphis  has  considerable  cotton  and 
other  manufactories,  and  is  said  to  be  likely  to  rise  into  some  con- 
sequence as  a  commercial  city,  A  navy-yard  is  established  here 
capable  of  building  vessels  of  the  larg^t  size.  None  of  its  public 
buildings  are  of  much  architectural  value.  Mwfrte^rougk,  the 
capital  of  Rutherford  county,  and  formerly  the  capita  of  the  state, 
occupies  an  elevated  site  on  a  branch  of  Stone  River,  SO  miles  S.E. 
by  S.  from  Nashville :  population,  1917.  It  is  a  place  of  considcorablo 
trade,  being  the  centre  of  a  fertile  com  and  tobacco  district.  It  con- 
tains the  usual  county  buildings^  churches,  schools,  &o. ;  also  Union 
Baptist  College. 

Miatary  and  ConaiUutum, — The  first  settlements  In  Tennessee  were 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  in  1760  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Cherokees,  then  the  possessors  of  this  country,  from 
the  northern  and  central  part  of  which  they  were  expelled  in  1780. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  settiements  has  continuously  increased. 
Up  to  1790  Tennessee  formed  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  but  in  that 
year  it  was  ceded  by  that  state  to  the  United  States,  who  in  1794 
converted  it  into  a  territory.  In  1796  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

The  original  constitution  of  Tennessee  was  amended  in  1834.  By 
it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  white  male  citiaen  21  years 
old — every  man  to  be  considered  white  who  is  a  competent  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice.  No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  Gbd,  or  the 
existence  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  can  hold  any 
office  in  the  stata  The  general  assembly  cannot  emancipate  slaves 
without  the  consent  of  their  owners. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  not  more  than  one>third  the 
number  of  representatives  (at  present  composed  of  25  members),  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  75  members.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  who,  like  the  members  of  the  legislature,  is 
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chosen  by  ihe  elecion  for  the  term  of  two  yean.  The  judges  of  the 
sapreme  and  inferior  coorts  are  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of 
eight  years. 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  state  was  returned  in  October  1853  at 
7,100,065  doilan,  of  which  the  absolute  debt  amounted  to  5,746,856 
dollars,  and  the  contingent  debt  to  1,853,209  dollars.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  state  for  the  same  year  was  1,202,046  dollars,  and  the 
expenditure  1.218,887  dollars.  The  state  militia  at  the  last  return 
was  composed  of  71,252  men,  of  whom  8607  were  commissioned 
officers.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  state  in  1850  was 
2667,  with  2804  teachers,  and  108,651  pupils.  There  are  8  colleges 
and  4  theological,  medicsd,  and  law  schools  in  the  state. 

(Statiiiical  Oeuateer  of  the  United  Slatet;  Seventh  Centue  of  ihe 
United  Statee ;  -Troost,  Oeologieal  Survey  of  Tennessee ;  Mnrcou,  Oeo- 
hgieed  Map  of  the  United  SttUet ;  American  Almanac  for  1855,  &a) 

TENNSTADT.    [Kefort] 

TENOCHTITLAN.    [Mexico.] 

TEKTERDEN,  Kent,  a  market-town,  municipal  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Tenterden,  is  situated  in 
51*  4'  N.  Ut,  0*  41'  E.  long.,  distant  19  miles  S.aE.  from  Maidstone, 
and  55  miles  S.EL  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1851  was  8901.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  Tenterden 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
46,889  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,279. 

Tenterden  is  a  member  of  the  cinque  poi*t  of  Rye.  The  town 
stands  on  an  eminence,  in  a  rich  agricultural  diatrict  The  church  is 
a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character, 
having  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end,  to  whidk  a  beacon  was  formerly 
attached.  It  was  as  early  as  the  16th  century  a  popular  saying  that 
"  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands. '  This  has  been 
supposed  to  originate  from  the  circumstance  of  the  funds  destined  for 
keeping  up  Sandwich  Haven  having  been  applied  to  the  building  of 
this  church.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Bryanites,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians ;  National  schools,  partly  endowed ; 
a  British  school;  Dr.  Curtis's  endowed  school  for  girls;  two  Commer^ 
cial  schools ;  an  athenssum ;  and  a  mutual  improvement  society.  The 
town-hall  is  a  modem  building.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  and 
a  yearly  fair  for  cattle,  wool,  &a,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

TEOS,  now  called  Btidrfim,  a  town  of  Ionia,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  a  peninsula  between  the  Gnlf  of  Smyrna  and  the  Gulf  of 
Clazomen»,  vexy  near  Cape  Courco,  in  88*  15'  N.  lat,  26*  30'  E.  long. 
It  was  originally  colonised  by  Minye  from  Orchomenus,  and  afterwards 
strengthened  by  colonies  from  Athens  and  Boootia.  Teos  was  one  of 
the  twelve  cities  which  formed  the  confederacy  of  the  Panionium 
(Herod.,  i  142).  It  was  also  one  of  the  four  cities  of  Ionia  which 
participated  in  the  Hellenium  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
Amasis.  (Herod.,  ii  178.)  On  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Cyrus  the 
Teians  retired  to  Abdera  in  Thrace,  where  they  founded  a  colony 
which  eclipsed  the  parent  state.  (Herod.,  i.  168.)  At  the  battle  of 
Lade  17  Teian  ships  are  mentioned  among  the  forces  of  the  Greeks. 
Teos  was  the  birth-place  of  Apellicon,  the  preserver  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  and  of  Anacreon,  who  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  the 
city  playing  on  his  lyre.  It  appears  from  Livy  (xxzviL  28)  that  it 
had  two  ports,  one  in  front  of  the  dty,  which  is  now  partly  dry  and 
choked  up  with  sand ;  and  the  other,  Gerso,  4  miles  to  the  north- 
went,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit 
two  ships  at  a  time ;  it  is  now  the  site  of  the  castle  and  town  of 
Sigha-jik.  The  site  of  Teos  is  now  covered  with  olive-trees  and  corn- 
fields, divided  by  walls  and  hedge-rows.  The  dty  walls,  of  which  traces 
are  extant,  were  about  5  miles  in  circuit.  Chandler  found  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  and  a  theatre.  Hamilton  mentions  several 
other  temples  and  ruins,  and  the  mole  of  the  city  harbour,  on  which 
are  still  seen  **  several  projecting  stones  terminating  in  a  ring,'*  for  the 
purpose  of  mooring  vessels  to  the  quay.  [Asia  Mikob,  vol.  ii,  pp.  11 
— 17.]  At  a  short  distance  east  of  Sigha-jik  are  the  celebrated  marble- 
quarries,  in  which  several  gigantic  blocks,  chiselled  and  marked  for 
some  great  building,  still  lie.  The  Teians  believed  that  Bacchus  was 
bom  there,  and  on  his  account  their  territory  was  sacred,  or  protected 
against  violation. 

TEPIC.    [Mdico.] 

TEPLITZC    mpuTZ.] 

TERAMO.    [Abruzzo.I 

TERCEIRA.    [AzORBB.] 

TERLING.    [EssiBX.] 

TERLIZZL    [Bari,  Terba  dl] 

TERMINI    [Palbrmo,  province  ot] 

TERMOLL    [Sahkio.] 

TERMONDE.    [Dbbdbrmokdi.] 

TERMONPECKAN.    [Louth.] 

TERNATB,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  situated  near  0*  SO'  N.  lat, 
127*  20'  £.  long.,  is  10  miles  long  and  about  5  miles  wide.  Its  sove- 
reign is  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  islands  of  Gilolo 
and  Celebes.  The  Dutch  have  an  establishment  on  the  island  at  Fort 
Orange,  which  numbers  about  8000  residents.  The  northern  group 
of  the  Moluocaa  is  Bometimes  called  the  Temate  lalanda. 


The  greater  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  volcanic  mountain  4095 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  remainder  of  the  island  is  very  fertile, 
and  affords  rice  and  the  other  productions  of  the  Indian  Ardiipelago. 
The  Dutch  have  recently  made  Temate  a  free  port  The  exports  are 
— rice,  edible   birds-nests,  trepang,  sharks-fins,  tortoise-shells,  small 

Etarls,  and  loriea    The  inhabitants  are  Malays,  who  have  embraced 
lam.     The  king  is  dependent  on  the  Dutch. 

Temate  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1521,  and  some  years 
afterwards  they  formed  a  settlement,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  in  1606,  who  in  1680  raduoed  the  king  to  a  state  of  depend* 
ence  on  them,  and  enlarged  thetr  establishment  In  1797  it  was  taken, 
together  with  Amboyna,  by  the  English,  who  restored  it  at  the  peace 
in  1801 ;  it  was  sgain  taken  in  1810,  and  again  given  up  to  Holland 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

TERNL    rSPOLBTO.] 

TERRACrNA,  a  town  in  the  SUtes  of  the  Church,  near  the 
Neapolitan  frontier,  about  56  miles  S.E.  from  Rome,  has  about  4000 
inhabitants.  The  old  town,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Anxvr,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of  a  calca* 
reous  rock,  which  is  a  projection  of  the  ridge  called  Monti  Lepini, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  stnp  of  land  between  it  and  the  sea,  along  which' 
runs  the  high  road  to  Naples  in  the  track  of  the  ancient  Via  Appca. 
Along  the  road  are  the  modem  buildings  of  Terracina,  consisting  of 
the  post-house  and  inns,  custom-house,  granaries,  and  other  structures 
for  public  use.  The  old  harbour,  which  was  restored  by  tiie  emperor 
Antoninus,  has  been  long  since  filled  up,  but  remains  of  the  mole  are 
still  seen.  The  old  town  is  an  assemblage  of  poor-looking  houses, 
perched  one  above  another,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  white  cliffs, 
which  are  seen  from  afar.  (Horace^ '  Sat,'  L  5.)  Above  all  rises  the 
cathedral  with  its  lofty  steeple ;  an  elegant  palace  built  by  Pius  VI. ; 
the  remains  of  the  palace  called  that  of  Theodoric^  which  is  a  structure 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  is  situated  on  the  sunmiit  of  the 
hill,  and  about  600  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  an  old  castle  raised  in  the 
middle  sges.  Remains  of  an  andent  theatre  are  also  seen.  The 
dimate  of  Terracina  is  very  mUd  and  genial  in  winter,  but  unwhole* 
some  in  summer. 

Anxur  was  a  thriving  town  of  the  Volsd ;  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  the  year  B.O.  403 ;  was  retaken  by  surprise  in  B.a  899 ;  and  taken 
again  by  the  Romans  three  years  after.  It  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  colony  by  the  name  of  Tarracina.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Tarradna  is  mentioned  by  Livy.  (Livy,  iv.  59  ',  v.  10-18 ;  zxviii.  11.) 

TERRANOVA.     [Calabria;  bioiLY.] 

TERRASSON.    [Dordoonb.] 

TERRE-HAUTE.    [Imdiaka.] 

TERRE-NOIRE.    [Loiril] 

TERRINGTON,  ST.  CLEMENTS.    [Norfolk.] 

TERSCHELLING.    [Fbiesland;  Holland.] 

TERUEL.    [Araqon.J 

TESCHEN.    [MoRAVLi.1 

TETBURT,  Gloucestershire,  an  andent  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Tetbury,  is  situated  near  the 
Wiltshire  border,  on  elevated  ground,  in  51°  88'  N.lat,  2*  9^  W.  long., 
distmt  about  20  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Gloucester,  and  98  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2615. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Tetbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  13 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  25,641  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  6,254.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  employs 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday.  Fairs  are 
held  three  times  a  year  for  cheese^  cattle,  sheep,  horses^  &a  The 
parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1784,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower; 
a  modem  spire  was  placed  on  the  tower.  The  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  chapels,  and  there  are  a  Gnunmar  fldioo^  a  savings  bank 
and  almshouses  for  eight  poor  persons. 

TETFORD.    [LiKOOLirsHiBB.] 

TETTE.    [MozAHBiQUX  Coast.] 

TETTE  NHALL.    [Stavfordshibb.] 

TETUAN.    [Mabocoo.] 

TEVERONE  RIYEa    [Roma,  Coicaboa  dl] 

TEVIOTDALE.    [RoxBUBOHsaiBB.] 

TEWKESBURY,  Gloucestershire^  an  andent  market-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Tewkesbury,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Upper  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  in  51^  69' 
N.  Ut,  2*  10'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Gloucester,  103 
miles  W.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  130  miles  by  the  Great 
Western  and  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railways.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1851  was  5878.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  alder- 
men and  12  oouncillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor;  and  returns  2  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdei^ 
oonry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  Tewkea- 
bury  Poor-Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  aa 
area  of  88,918  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,131. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tewkesbury  is  subject  to  floods. 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of  one  arofay 
172  feet  in  span,  over  the  Severn ;  and  there  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
several  arches  over  the  Avon,  with  a  causeway  leading  from  it  to  the 
aboTo-msntioned  ixon  bridge,   Tewkosbuiyhss  returned  two  meiaban 
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to  parUament  since  the  7t^  Jamea  L  The  town  appears  to  be  of 
Baxon  origin.  Early  in  the  8th  century  two  brothers,  dukes  of  Mercia, 
founded  a  monastery  here,  which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  monks 
of  Cranbome.  A  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  Uaj  1471 
within  half  a  mile  of  Tewkesbuiy,  when  the  Lancastrians  sustained  a 
disastrous  defeat  In  1644  the  town  was  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  who  held  it  imtil  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  Tewkesbury  is  the  cotton 
and  lambs-wool  hosiery.  On  the  Avon  are  several  com-milla.  Tewkes- 
bury possesses  an  extensive  carrying  trade  on  the  Severn  and  Avon. 
A  short  branch-line  joins  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway.  The 
collegiate  church  of  the  ancient  monastery,  now  tiie  parish  church,  is 
a  noble  structure  of  Norman  date,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and 
transepts,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre,  supported  on  massive 
and  lofty  piers  with  circular  arches.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a  Free  Grammar  school ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  ! 
savings  bank;  almshouses;  and  several  medical  and  other  charities.  ! 
Besides  the  town-hall  and  borough  court-room,  there  are  a  jail,  peoi-  ' 
tentiary,  and  house  of  correction.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
The  market-house  is  a  handsome  building,  with  Doric  columns  and 
pilasters  supporting  a  pediment  in  front.  There  are  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  public  library  and  news-room.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
race-course,  where  races  take  place  annually. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  lies  between 
26*  and  SC'  30'  N.  lat.,  93*  80'  and  106**  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  N.E.  by  that  of  Arkansas ;  N.  by  the  Indian 
territoiy ;  W.  by  the  territory  of  New  Mexico ;  S.\V.  by  the  republic 
of  Mexico ;  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  700  miles ;  its  greatest  width  from  east  to  west,  800 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  325,520  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  united  areas  of  Great  Britain  and  Fi'ance.  The  population  in 
1850  was  212,592  (of  whom  58,161  were  slaves),  or  0*65  to  the  square 
mile.  This  however  does  not  include  the  Indians,  chiefly  occupying 
the  hill  country,  who  were  in  1853  estimated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  29,000.  The  federal  representative  population 
according  to  the  Census  of  1850  was  189,327,  in  which  number  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included*  This,  according  to  the  present  ratio 
of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  two  representatives  to 
Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United  Statap,  Texas 
sends  two  members. 

Swface,  ffpdrography,  dsc — The  surface  of  so  vast  a  country  is  of 
course  greatly  varied,  but  it  may  be  broadly  described  as  comprising 
a  low  and  level  region,  an  undulating  or  prairie  tracts  and  a  hilly  or 
mountainous  district,  answering  generally  to  what  have  been  called 
Southern  and  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Texas. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  coast^  and  reaches  60  or  80 
miles  into  the  interior.  For  10  or  12  miles  inland  the  country  is 
subject  to  inimdation,  but  behind  this  swampy  tract  it  rises  imper- 
ceptibly for  some  miles,  and  then  stretches  out  in  a  wide  plain  with  a 
nearly  level  surface.  This  plain  is  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the  water- 
oourses,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  low  bottoms  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  it  is  not  subject  to  inundation.  The  tide,  though  it 
varies  only  from  two  to  three  feet,  ascends  the  rivers  to  the  distance  of 
45  or  50  miles  from  {he  sea  in  a  straight  line.  The  whole  of  the 
plain  is  wooded,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  tracts  of  land 
Detween  the  rivers,  which  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  exhibit  fine 
prairies.  The  forests  consist  of  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  iron- 
wood,  sugar-maple,  and  other  useful  trees^  which  are  found  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  Union.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  in 
process  of  conversion  into  an  immense  field,  producing  cotton,  maize, 
wheats  tobacco,  and  every  kind  of  plants  and  fruit-trees  which  grow 
in  the  temperate  zone  and  on  the  borders  of  the  tropics ;  the  sugar- 
cane flourishes  here,  but  is  not  much  cultivated. 

The  undulating  country  at  the  back  of  this  plain,  though  naturally 
less  fertile,  has  a  more  genial  and  healthy  climate,  and  with  moderate 
culture  appears  capable  of  producing  almost  unlimited  supplies  of 
com,  ootton,  and  tobacco,  while  the  uplands  afford  vast  and  excellent 
grazing-grounds,  being  covered  with  grass,  which  maintains  its  verdure 
during  many  months.  This  is  the  most  populous  and  productive 
portion  of  the  state.  The  country  between  the  river-bottoms  gene- 
rally rises  from  them  with  a  gentle  acclivity  to  an  elevation  of  200  to 
400  feet,  and  presents  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  surface,  on 
which  isolated  hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  dispersed.  By  far  the 
peatest  part  of  this  tract  is  destitute  of  trees,  which  occur  only  in 
isolated  clumps  about  the  bases  and  declivities  of  the  hiUs,  and  at 
considerable  distances  from  one  another. 

Western  Texas,  the  billy  and  mountainous  district^  includes  the 
southern  -portion  of  the  Sierra  Sagramento,  and  a  nearly  parallel  ranse 
on  the  east  called  the  Guadalupe  Mountains.  This  region  is  litue 
known,  being  as  yet  left  to  the  Indian  tribes,  chiefly  Cumanohes^  to 
the  wild  animals,  and  to  the  hunter.  Many  of  the  mountains  ai« 
believed  to  rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  their  bases.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Texas  have  their  origin  in  the  mountain  region,  and  American 
writers  speculate  freely  on  what  it  may  become  when  the  *  water-power' 
is  fairly  turned  to  account. 
Texas  owes  much  of  its  great  capabilily  for  agricultural  purposes 


to  its  numerous  rivers  and  the  regularity  of  their  course.  Nearly  all 
the  rivers,  even  those  which  run  only  50  miles,  are  navigable  for  small 
craft  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  oourse.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  rivers  from  west  to  east  are — ^tha  Rio  Cfrande,  noticed  under 
Mbxigo,  between  which  country  and  Texas  it  forms  the  boundary ; 
the  Bio  Nueces,  which  flows  about  250  miles  with  a  general  south- 
eastern course ,  the  San  AiUonio  ;  the  JUo  Guadalupe,  which  falls  into 
a  lagune  forming  the  harbour  of  Espiritu  Santo ;  the  Colorado,  or 
Med  River  of  Texas,  which  traverses  in  its  upper  course  the  mountaia 
tract  of  Sui  Saba,  flows  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  faUs  into  the  lagune 
constituting  the  harbour  of  Matagorda ;  the  Rio  Rrazot,  or  Brazos  ds 
Dios,  whose  origin  is  near  to  that  of  the  Red  River,  and  which,  flowing 
chiefly  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction,  intersects  nearly  the  centre 
of  Texas  and  the  most  fertile  districts,  aod  enters  the  sea  after  a 
course  of  more  than  400  miles ;  and  the  ^o  T^-inidad,  which,  after 
a  oourse  of  more  than  300  miles  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction 
through  a  very  fertile  tract,  falls  into  Galveston  Bay.  Red  River  and 
Sabine  River,  which  separate  Texas  from  the  Indian  territory  and 
Louisiana,  are  noticed  under  LouisiAirA.  The  Sabine  has  a  length  of 
350  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  150  miles, and  much  higher,  by  keel  boats. 
Before  reaching  the  gulf  it  expands  into  a  lake  30  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide.    The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  4  feet  of  water  over  it  at  low  tid& 

There  are  several  good  harbours  along  the  coast  The  low  coast 
is  skirted  by  a  number  of  long  flat  islands,  separated  from  the  main 
by  narrow  straits;  but  these  are  much  deeper  than  those  farther 
south,  and  afford  in  several  places  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
moderate  burden.  The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  have  tolerably 
deep  water  on  them,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  extensive  Gulf  of 
Mexico  which  has  more  or  better  harbours,  bays,  and  inlets  than 
those  of  Texas.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importanoe  in  the  state ; 
and  no  canals  have  yet  been  constructed. 

A  southern  Pacific  railway  is  to  cross  Texas  from  east  to  westy  and 
several  other  railways  are  projected,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  carried 
into  execution.  The  ordinary  roadJs  are  many  of  them  well  laid  out^ 
and  in  good  condition. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac, — ^The  geological  features  of  Texas  have 
been  but  cursorily  examined.  The  mountainous  country  consists 
chiefly  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  this  district  a  considerable  belt  of  Lower  Salurian  strata  has  been 
observed.  North  of  this,  along  tiie  Saba  River,  carboniferous  strata 
occur.  Much  of  the  centre  and  north  of  the  state  appears  to  belong 
to  the  cretaceous  system  of  rocks;  while  the  whole  of  the  level  region, 
and  the  low  districts  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  consist  of  tertiary 
and  recent  deposita 

In  minerals  the  state  is  believed  to  be  very  rich*  Gold  has  been 
foimd  along  several  of  the  smaller  streams  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  mountain  district  Silver  also  occurs  in  the  hill  country,  and  the 
silver-mine  of  Saba  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  in  America 
during  tiie  Spanish  occupation.  Iron  ore  appears  to  be  very  widely 
diffused.  LomI  and  copper  have  also  been  found  in  several  places: 
Coal  occurs  on  the  Trinidad  and  Braaos  rivers.  Alum  is  obtained  in 
two  or  three  place&  Salt  occurs  very  extensively  in  salt  springs  and 
lagunes ;  lai^e  quantities  are  annually  taken  from  a  salt  lake  near  the 
Rio  Ghnmde.  Potash  and  soda  are  also  obtained  in  dry  seasons  near 
the  salt  lagunes.  Asphaltum  is  obtained  on  the  ooaat  From  the 
limestone  of  the  praine  country  abimdanee  of  lime  is  obtained.  Red 
and  white  sandstone,  or  freestone,  may  be  quarried  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  state.  A  soft  white  stone,  which  becomes  quite  hard 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  very  useful  for  building  par- 
poses,  iB  foimd  in  several  places  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill 
country.  Agate^  chalcedony,  and  jasper,  are  found.  Saline,  white  and 
blue  sulphur,  and  other  mineral  springp^  said  to  possess  considerable 
curative  properties,  are  very  numerous. 

CUmatc,  Productions,  <6c.— The  temperature  varies  aooording  to  the 
locality,  from  tropical  to  temperate ;  ^et^  exoept  along  parts  of  the 
coast  and  Uie  rivers  where  subject  to  mundations^  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  generally  pleasant  and  salubrious — in  some  places  eminently  sOb 
The  Slimmer  heat  is  modified  by  refreshing  breezes,  which  blow 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  south.  In  winter,  ice  is  seldom  seen, 
except  in  the  noithem  part  of  the  state.  Texas  has  periodical  winds : 
from  March  to  November  they  are  from  the  south,  and  little  rain 
falls :  the  rest  of  the  year  nor&erly  winds  prevail,  and  in  December 
and  January  they  are  strong  and  keen* 

The  characteristics  of  the  soil  and  productions  have  been  noticed 
in  speaking  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Cotton  has  now  become 
the  staple  of  Texas :  it  generally  g^ws  well  and  of  good  quidity ; 
that  grown  along  the  coast  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  celebrated 
Georgian  Sea  Island  cotton.  Tobacco  also  thrives  well,  and  is  becom- 
ing an  important  product  of  the  state.  The  sugar-cane  flourishes,  but, 
as  already  noticed,  engages  very  little  attention  from  the  Texan 
farmer.  All  the  cereals  produce  abundant  crops.  Maize  is  the  chief 
grain  staple  :  two  crops  of  it  are  frequently  obtained  annually.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  the  next  in  importance  among  the  cereals^  and  both  are 
I  grown  extensively.  Buckwheat,  rye,  and  millet  are  also  grown.  Rice 
is  somewhat  largely  cultivated,  and  its  culture  could  be  very  greatly 
extended.  Both  common  and  sweet  potatoes  are  largely  raised. 
Indigo,  vanilU,  and  the  chili,  or  cayenne  pepper,  are  indigenoua  almosft 
throughout  the  state 
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AH  kiDda  of  fruii  ripen  well.  The  vine  grows  luznriKfitly,  and  it 
appears  probable  that  Texas  will  become  a  wine-growing  country. 
The  orange,  lemon,  6g,  peach,  nectarine,  pine-apple,  olive,  paw-paw, 
plum,  apple,  gooseberry,  and  many  other  fhiits  of  both  southern  and 
northern  dimes  ripen  here  side  by  side ;  while  indigenous  fruitft  are 
.▼ery  numerous.  Garden  vegetables  of  almost  every  kiud  thrive 
remarkably  here.  Among  the  indigenous  plants  are  the  yaupan,  or 
Texan  tea-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  an  infusion  which  serves  as 
an  agreeable  and  chf ap  substitute  for  the  tea  of  Cidna ;  and  the 
nopal,  wliich  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  cochineal  insect,  while  cattle 
and  horses  feed  on  its  fruit  and  leaves,  and  its  wood  is  used  for 
making  fences,  and  for  fuel.  The  native  wild  flowers  include  many 
of  the  choicest  favourites  of  the  European  garden  and  conservatory ; 
among  others  are  the  dahlia,  stellaria  of  every  variety,  geraniums, 
passion-flowers,  trumpet-Bowfrs,  perpetual  roses,  mimosas,  and  an 
endle«s  variety  moi-e  of  the  most  brilliant  huea 

The  forests  of  live  oak  and  cedar  surpass  those  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  The  entira  coast,  the  river  bot^toms,  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  eaf^tem  section  of  the  state,  are  heavily  timbered  with  pine, 
oak,  a«h,  hickory,  walnut,  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  fore.«t  trees,  often 
of  noble  dimensions;  and  forest  islands  occur  all  over  the  prairie 
country. 

Horses  and  cattle  form  an  important  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
Texas,  the  rich  prairies  affording  unlimited  pasture-grounds.  Swine 
are  also  mised  in  vast  numbers.  The  wild  animals,  once  so  numerous, 
are  rapidly  diminish iu^r  in  numbers.  Buffaloes  however  yet  roam  the 
wilds  in  herds  of  many  thousands ;  as  do  also  deer.  Wolves  and  foxes 
are  still  numerous,  and  the  black  bear  abounds  among  the  cane- 
brakes  of  the  coast  The  peccari  and  tbe  wild-hog  are  numerous 
in  the  woods.  Mustangs  are  found  in  droves  in  the  west  and 
north;  when  domesticated,  they  are  much  prized  for  their  fleet- 
nens.  Moose-deer,  antelopes,  mountain-Roats,  racoons,  opossums, 
rabbits,  squirreU,  anA  numerous  smaller  animals  abound  in  the  forests 
and  about  the  hills.  Wild-fow],  in  almost  interminable  numbers  and 
of  the  most  various  kindi«,  afford  ample  sup])1i«8  of  came  to  the  sports- 
man ;  and  there  are  numerous  singing-birds,  paroquet*,  mocking-birds, 
&c.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish,  both  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  as 
cod,  mullet,  pike,  ftc,  and  of  specie*  not  usually  met  with,  as  the  red* 
fish  (which  gives  its  name  to  Red-Fish  River,  where  it  abounds),  a 
fish  of  delicious  flavour  and  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  50  lbs. ; 
the  gar-fish,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  snout ;  the  alligator-gar, 
which  is  said  to  measure  several  yards  in  length,  and  to  resemble  the 
alligator  in  shape,  fto.  The  common  alligator  is  met  with  of  very 
large  dimensions,  in  the  lagunes  and  the  lower  course  of  several  rivers. 
Oysters,  lobptcrs,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish  are  taken  all  along  the 
coast.    Turtles  abound  in  the  bays  and  harbours. 

Manufacturetf  Commerce,  die. — The  manufacturing  industry  is  chiefly 
that  incidental  to  an  agricultural  stste,  the  bulk  of  the  capital  being 
invested  in  grist-  and  saw-mills,  tanneries,  implement-manufactories, 
&C.  There  are  somewhat  considerable  iron-works,  machiaeHihopsi  and 
carriage  and  harness  factories. 

The  direct  foreign  commerce,  though  steadily  increasing,  is  not 
very  great,  most  of  the  exports  being  made  coastwise  to  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  &c  The  exports  during  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
1853,  amounted  to  1,029,681  dollars,  of  which  569,918  dollars  were 
of  domestic  produce.  The  imports  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  281,459  dollars,  of  which  156,144  dollars  were  carried  in  American, 
and  125,815  dollars  in  foreign  vessela  The  total  shipping  owned  in 
the  state  in  1850  was  8897  tons,  of  which  8809  tons  belonged  to  the 
district  of  Galveston. 

JHvinont,  Totsns,  4sc. — Texas  is  divided  into  77  counties.  Austin 
City  is  the  political  capital,  but  Galveston  is  the  chief  commercial 
emporium,  and  the  most  populous  town  in  the  state.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  towns :  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Autiin  OUy,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  bfuik  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  in  80''  28'  N.  lat,  97**  45'  W.  long. :  population  629.  It  is 
merely  a  village,  but  it  contains  the  state  buildings,  and  supports  two 
weekly  newspapers. 

GeUvetton,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Galveston 
county,  is  situated  near  the  east  end  of  Galveston,  about  200  miles 
S.E.  from  Austin :  population,  4177.  The  harbour  of  Galveston  is 
the  best  in  Texas,  and  six-sevenths  of  the  shipping  of  the  state 
belong  to  this  port.  The  trade  of  Galveston  is  very  considerable, 
and  steadily  increasing.  A  regular  line  of  communication  by  steam- 
ships is  maintained  with  New  Orleana  There  are  a  few  good  public 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  numerous  warehouses,  hotels,  &c  Ghilveston 
Island,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  82  miles  long  and  about  2  miles 
wide.  It  was  once  a  favourite  lurking-place  for  pirates,  but  is  now 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  the  residence  of  several  wealthy  fai'mers. 
During  summer  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Mauston  stands  at  the  head  of  steam-navigation  on  Buffiilo  bayou, 
160  miles  ES.E.  from  Austin  City :  population,  2896.  Next  to 
Galveston,  Houston  is  the  chief  business  town  in  the  state,  being  the 
centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district.  There  are  several  public  buildings, 
churches,  and  schools.  A  wharf  500  feet  long,  with  a  cotton  press  at 
each  end,  extends  along  the  front  of  the  oity. 

San  Antonio,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  75  miles 
S.E.  by  S.  Arom  Austin  City,  population  8488,  is  the  oldest  town  in 
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Texas,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  North  America.  It  contains  seversl 
ecclesiastical  edifices  erected  during  the  Spanish  occupation,  a  large 
ruinous  fortress,  and  other  vestiges  of  its  former  possessors ;  also  a 
United  States  arsenal  and  some  modem  structures. 

HiHonfy  Government,  d&c.— Until  1886  Texas  formed  a  part  of 
Mexico.  For  some  years  prior  to  that  date  the  American  colonists, 
an  active,  numerous,  and  united  body,  had  been  making  every  possible 
effort  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolt  against  the  Mexican  authority. 
In  1885  hoKtilities  commenced  in  earnest.  The  Mexican  government 
was  nnable  to  suppress  the  rising;  and  eventually  the  Mexican  army, 
under  General  Santa  Anna,  the  president  of  Mexico,  was  defeated  at 
Jacinto  by  the  Texans,  under  the  American  general  Houston.  Santa 
Anna  was  made  prisoner,  and,  as  a  condition  of  his  release,  agreed  to 
sign  a  treaty  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas.  The  Mexican 
senate  disavowed  the  authority  of  Santa  Anna  to  make  such  a  treaty, 
but  no  steps  were  taken  towards  effecting  a  re-conquest  of  Texas; 
and  in  1845  the  United  States  of  North  America  formally  admitted 
Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  This  led  at  once  to  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  former  country  was 
in  too  disorganised  a  condition  to  hope  for  success  in  such  a  contest, 
and,  after  suffering  a  series  of  humiliating  defeats,  was  constrained  to 
accept  peace  on  terms  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  large  portion  of  territory,  including 
the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces.    [Mexico.] 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in  Auguf^t,  and  ratified  in  October, 
1845.  By  it  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  every  free  white  male 
citizen  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Senate  of  not  less  than  19  nor  more  than  83  (at 
present  21)  members,  who  are  elected  for  four  years ;  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  of  not  less  than  45  nor  more  than  90  (at  present  66) 
members,  who  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor  !«  elected  for 
two  years.  The  admitted  public  debt  was  returned  by  the  state 
auditor  in  November  1851  as— Ostensible  debt,  9,647,253  dollars ;  par 
value,  4,807,764  dollars.  But  the  real  condition  of  the  state  finances 
ia  difficult  to  uudei*Ktand  from  the  involved  and  incomplete  accounts 
published.  The  state  militia  is  composed  of  about  18,500  men  and 
1248  commissioned  ofiScers.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  state  two 
colleges,  having  7  teachers  and  1 65  students ;  and  849  public  schools, 
having  860  teachers  and  7946  scholars. 

{Gatetteert  of  the  United  Statet ;  Official  Reports  relating  to  Texat, 
Ac, ;  Seventh  Oenttu  of  the  United  Statea  ;  American  Almanac,  1855 ; 
Marcou,  Humboldt,  &c) 

TEXEL.    [Holland.] 

TEYNHAM.    [Kbnt.] 

TEYS,  THK    [Ebskx] 

TEZA,  or  TAZA.    [Mabocco.] 

TEZUCCO,  lake.    [Mexico,  City  of.] 

THAKEHAlf,  Sussex,  a  retired  rural  village,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Thakeham,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
50*  57'  N.  Ut,  0"  24'  W.  long,  distant  10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Pet- 
worth,  and  48  miles  S.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Thakeham  in  1851  was  631.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Thakeham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  85,599  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  7434. 

THAME,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Thame,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Thame,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames,  in  51**  45'  N.  lat.,  0**  59'  W. 
long.,  distant  14  miles  £.  from  Oxford,  and  44  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2869.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Thame 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  35  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  54,562  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,624. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  and  spacious  street,  with  a 
commodious  market-place.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
structure,  of  early  English  architecture ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  with 
side  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower  rising 
from  the  intersection.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a 
Free  Grammar  school,  a  mutual  improvement  society,  almshouses, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  for  com  and  cattle. 
There  are  four  annual  fairs.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

THAMES,  the  most  important  river  in  Great  Britain,  rises  in  the 
central  part  of  England,  aud  flows  eastward  into  the  German  Ocean. 
Our  description  will  comprehend  a  notice  of  its  baain,  course,  and 
affluents,  aud  its  commercial  importance. 

BoMin, — The  limits  assignable  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  will 
depfud  on  the  place  at  which  the  mouth  is  fixed.  We  may  consider 
as  such  the  opening  between  Whitstable  in  Kent  and  the  east  extremity 
of  Foulness  Island  in  Essex,  where  the  tideway  has  a  breadth  of 
18  miles.  Here  the  Thames  opens  into  a  large  Imy,  separating  Kent 
on  the  south  from  Essex  and  Suffolk  on  the  north,  and  having  for 
its  extreme  points  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent  and  Orford  Ness  in 
Suffolk,  50  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  basin  of  the  Thames, ' 
commencing  at  Whitstable,  is  bounded  by  the  high  grounds  which 
there  run  down  to  the  coast,  and  form  the  cliffs  east  of  that  town. 
The  boundary  runs  in  a  very  irregular  line  across  the  county  of  Kent 
and  the  Weald  district  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
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Bouibem  border  of  Asbdown  Forest,  in  the  latter  county.  From 
Asbdown  Forest  the  boundary  runs  across  the  high  ground  of  Tilgate 
and  St.  Leonard's  forests  to  Leith  Hill  in  Surrey,  and  thenoe,  in  a 
Tcry  irregular  line,  past  the  head  of  the  Wey  in  Woolmer  Forest  to 
the  verge  of  the  chalk  downs  near  Alton,  Hants.  This  boundary 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Thames  from  the  basins  of  the  Sussex  Ouse 
and  the  Arun.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Alton,  the  boundary  of 
the  baiiin  is  formed  by  the  chalk  downs  which  extend  across  Hants 
and  Wilts  by  Basingstoke,  Kingsdere,  Highclere,and  Burbage,  near 
Great  Bedwin ;  and  from  thence  by  the  downs  which  run  north- 
westward to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eikst  Kennet  and  Abury.  From 
near  East  Kennet  the  boundary  turns  along  the  green-sand  hills  by 
Compton  Basset  and  Chadderton ;  and  from  thence  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  basin  near  the  commonly  reputed  head  of  the 
Thames  amid  the  Cotswold  Hills  between  Cirencester  and  Tetbury. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Tetbury  the  boundary  runs  northward 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Cotswolds,  to  the  head  of  the  Chum  (or  true 
Thames),  about  three  miles  south  from  Cheltenham ;  and  from  thence 
along  by  the  same  hills  to  near  Campden,  and  by  Long  Compton 
Hill  and  Edge  Hill  to  the  Arbury  Hills  near  Daventiy.  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  basin.  From  the  Arbuiy  Hills  the  boundary  of  the 
basin  runs  south  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bicester,  and  thence  east- 
ward across  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hertfordshire,  along 
the  Dunstable,  Luton,  and  Koyston  downs,  to  the  north-western  corner 
of  Essex.  This  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  is  drained  by  its 
affluents  the  Cherwell,  the  Thame,  and  the  Lea.  An  irregular  line 
drawn  through  the  county  of  Essex  from  its  north-western  oomer, 
first  south-south-east  by  Dunmow  and  Brentwood,  and  then  east  by 
Rayleigh  and  Rochfonl  to  the  coast,  will  complete  the  boundary. 
The  greatest  extent  of  this  basin  from  east  to  west  is  from  the  mouUi 
of  the  Thames  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tetbury,  about  186  miles; 
the  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  is  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Daventry,  Northamptonshire,  to  that  of  Alton,  Hampshire,  about 
78  miles.  The  basin  comprehends  the  whole  or  part  of  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts,  Oxon,  Bucks,  Herts, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex,  with  smidl  portions  of  Warwickshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Bedfordshire ;  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  about 
6500  square  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Thames  is  occupied  wholly  by 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  The  sources  of  the  ri^r  and 
the  course  of  its  upper  waters  are  in  the  oolitio  beds  of  the  Cotswold 
HillsL  Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  coal,  the  basin  of  the  Iliamee 
has  no  manufactures  except  those  of  the  metropolis ;  but  it  contains 
some  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  kingdom. 

Coune  and  Affluents. — '  Thames  Head,'  the  spring  which  has  com- 
monly been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Thames,  is  about  S  miles 
S.W.  from  Cirencester,  near  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  and  Seveni 
Canal,  which  is  oaUed  *  Thames-Head  Bridge ; '  but  that  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  true  head  of  the  Thames  is  about  S  miles  S.  frt>m 
Cheltenham.  Two  streams  rise^  the  principal  one  from  several 
openings  at  a  spot  popularly  called  The  Seven  Springs,  and  the  other 
from  four  springs  near  Ullen  Farm,  the  westernmost  of  which  sprion 
is  the  remotest  head  of  the  river :  both  streams  rise  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  the  Cot^iwolds,  and  form  by  their  junction,  about  a 
mile  from  their  respective  sources,  the  river  Chum.  At  Cricklade, 
20  miles  8.E.  from  its  source,  the  Chum  joins  the  commonly  reputed 
Isis  or  Thames,  the  length  of  which  above  the  junction  is  only  about 
10  miles.  From  Cricklade  the  river  flows  9  or  10  miles  east-north* 
east  to  Lechlade.  Just  above  Lechlade  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank, 
the  Colne,  from  the  Cotswold  Hills,  east  of  Cheltenham ;  and  below 
Lechlade  it  receives  the  Lech,  or  Leach,  which  also  rises  in  the 
Cotswolda  From  Lechlade  the  Thames  flows  14  miles  eastward  to 
the  junction  of  the  Windrush.  The  Windnish  rises  in  the  Cotswolds 
between  Winchcombe  and  Campden,  and  after  a  course  of  34  miles 
joins  the  Thamea  on  the  left  bank.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Wind- 
ruth  the  Thames  receives  on  the  left  bonk  the  Evenlode,  which  rises 
in  the  Cotswolds  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  ^nd  receives  the  Qlyme, 
which  flows  through  Woodstock  and  Bleuheim  Park.  The  Thames 
then  turns  south,  and  flows  to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  CherweU. 
The  Cherwell  rises  in  the  Arbury  Hills,  near  Davenport  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  flows  southward  by  Banbury  :  it  joins  the  Thamea 
on  the  left  bank. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Cherwell  the  Thames  flows  south-south- 
east to  the  junction  of  the  Thame  at  Dorchester,  making  however  a 
considerAble  bend  westward  to  Abingdon,  where  it  receives  the  Ock  on 
the  left  bank.  The  Thame  rises  near  Stewkley  in  Buckinghamshire, 
between  Winslow  and  Leighton  Buxzard,  and  flows  south-west  by  the 
town  of  Thame  into  the  Thames,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank. 
From  Dorchester  the  course  of  the  Thames  is  south-east  by  Walling- 
ford  to  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  near  Reading.  The  Kennet  rises 
near  Broad  Hinton,  a  village  to  the  north  of  Marlborough  Downs, 
flows  pouth  to  East  Kennet,  and  then,  tuming  eastward,  flows  by 
Marlborough,  Newbury,  and  Reading  into  the  Thames,  which  it  joins 
on  the  right  bank.  It  reoeiyee  the  Lamboum  and  the  Emboum  or 
Aubom. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  the  Thames  flows  eastward, 
though  in  a  very  windhig  channel,  making  first  a  considerable  circuit 
to  the  north  by  Henley,  Great  Marlow,  and  Maidenhead,  to  Windsor; 
And  then  a  ooudderable  oironit  to  the  south  by  Staines^  Cherttey 
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Kingston,  and  Richmond,  to  Brentford,  whenoe  it  proceeds  by  Ham- 
mersmith, Putney,  and  Chelsea,  to  the  metropolia.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  the  Thames  receives  several  feeders.  The  Loddon  rises  in  the 
chalk  downs  of  North  Hants,  near  Basingstoke ;  the  Colne  rises,  under 
the  name  of  the  Ver,  in  the  chalk  downs  of  Hertfordshire,  and  peases 
St  Albans,  Watford,  Kickmansworth,  Uxbridge,  and  Colnbrook ;  the 
Wey  rises  near  Alton,  Hants,  passes  Famham,  Qodalming,  and  Quild- 
ford,  and  joins  the  Thames  at  Weybridge ;  the  Mole  rises  on  St. 
Leonard's  Forest,  in  Sussex,  passes  through  Leatherbead,  and  joins 
the  Thames  at  East  Molesey;  the  Cran  and  the  Brent,  two  small 
streams,  rise  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex  and  Herts,  and  join  the 
Thames,  the  first  at  Isleworth,  the  second  at  Brentford;  and  the 
Wandle,  a  short  stream,  joins  it  at  Wandsworth.  Of  these,  the  Colne, 
the  Cran,  and  the  Brent,  fall  into  the  Thames  on  tiie  left  bank ;  the 
others  on  the  right  bank. 

Below  London,  up  to  which  sea-borne  vessels  ascend,  the  river  flows 
eastward,  but  with  various  reaches  or  bends,  54  miles  to  its  month, 
or  to  the  Nore  Light  (at  the  commonly  reputed  mouth),  464  mUea. 
Between  Deptfoid  and  Qreenwich,  about  four  miles  below  London 
Bridge,  the  Thames  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  P^vensboume^ 
from  Keston,  near  Bromley, in  Kent;  about  two  or  three  uiiles  farther 
down,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Lea,  which  rises  in  Bedfordshire ;  four  or 
five  miles  lower,  the  Boding,  from  near  Dunmow,  also  on  the  left  bank; 
and  six  miles  lower,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Darent,  which  passes  Dart- 
ford  and  receivea  the  Cray.  The  only  remaining  feeder  of  the  Thames 
which  here  requires  notice  is  the  Medway,  which  rises  in  Sussex,  and 
flows  by  Maidstone,  Rochester,  and  Chatham.  The  principal  arm  of 
the  Medway  joins  the  Thames  at  Sheerness  just  above  Uie  Nore;  but 
the  smaller  arm,  called  the  Swale,  which  cuta  off  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
from  the  mainUmd,  opens  into  the  Thames  just  above  Whitstable. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Thames,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is 
about  220  miles.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Thames  are  more 
fully  described  under  the  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
The  Thames^  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  belongs  wholly  to  Qlonoes- 
tershire,  but  below  Cricklade  is  almost  entirely  a  border  river,  dividing 
Qlouoestershire  from  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
from  Berkshire,  Middlesex  from  Surrey,  and  Essex  from  Kent.  Some 
part  of  its  course  is  therefore  described  in  the  articles  on  those 
counties. 

Commercial  Importance. — The  navigation  of  the  Thames  commenoes 
at  Lechlade,  where  the  river  is  about  258  feet  above  low-water  mark 
at  London  Bridse.  Its  importance  was  early  appreciated,  and  there 
are  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  it  as  early  as  the  2nd  Heniy  VL 
The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Churn 
and  the  Thames  from  near  Cirencester,  opens  into  the  Thames  at 
Lechlade,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Severn  and  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.  None  of  the  tributaries  above  Oxford  are  navigable^  At 
Oxford  the  Oxford  Canal  joins  the  Thames,  and  opens  a  communication 
with  the  grand  canal  system  of  the  central  counties.  It  follows  the 
course  of  the  Cherwell  from  above  Banbury.  At  Abingdon  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  ioins  the  Thames,  and,  as  well  as  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal,  which  joina  the  Kennet  at  Newbury,  opens  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Somersetshire  (or  Bristol)  Avon,  and  by  it  with  the 
Severn.  The  We^  is  navigable  from  Qodalming,  about  17  miles  from 
its  junction,  and  is  connected  with  the  Wey  and  Arun  Canal,  and  the 
Basingstoke  Canal,  the  former  of  which  opens  a  communication  with 
the  river  Arun  and  the  Sussex  coast.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
which  unites  with  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Braunston,  in  Northampton- 
shire, opens  into  the  Thames  by  the  mouth  of  the  Brent,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  incorporated  with  the  canal.  Below  London  Bridge, 
the  Lea,  which  is  navigable  chiefly  by  artificial  cuts  for  25  miles,  and 
has  one  of  its  feeders  (the  Stort)  iJso  navigable,  opens  into  the  Thames; 
and  just  above  the  Lea,  the  Regent's  Canal,  which  encircles  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  metropolis,  and  communicatea  with  the  Padding- 
ton  Canal,  and  so  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  also  opens  into  the 
river. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  has  the  almost  uncontrolled 
conservancy  of  the  Thames,  and  the  regulation  of  its  navigation  and 
fishing.  The  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  is  kept  up 
by  locks  and  weirs,  the  lowest  of  which  is  at  Teddington,  which  is 
consequently  the  limit  of  the  tide.  Teddington  is  about  18  miles 
above  London  Bridge.  Vessels  of  800  tons  get  up  to  the  St^  Kathe- 
rine's  Docks,  and  those  of  1400  tons  to  Blackwall,  about  6  miles  below 
bridge.  No  river  in  the  world  equals  the  Thames  in  its  commercial 
importance.  The  river  for  some  two  miles  or  more  below  bridge  is 
crowded  with  vessels,  chiefly  coasters,  steam-vessels  of  all  sisea^  and 
colliers,  which  moor  alongside  the  quays  or  in  tiers  in  the  stream ; 
and  for  larger  vessels  there  are  several  docks  excavated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  There  is  a  dockyard  for  the  navy  (now  little  used)  at 
Deptford,  about  4  miles  below  London  Bridge;  one  at  Woolwich, 
9  miles  below;  one  at  Sheerness,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Thames  and  Medway ;  and  one  at  Chatham,  the  most 
important  of  the  four,  on  the  Medway.  The  fortificaticps  at  Sheer- 
ness defend  the  entrance  to  both  rivers.  The  passage  of  the  Thames 
is  further  protected  by  Tilbury  Fort|  and  that  of  the  Medway  by 
Gillingham  Fort 

The  width  of  the  river  at  London  Bridse  is  290  yards.    For  nearly 
the  whole  way  below  London  Bridge  the  river  is  embanked,  and  is 
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Klmoat  UiMnglioat  iti  lower  eonna  lUrted  with  Dkrraw  nunh-Undi. 
The  widlh  of  Iha  hirer  &t  Woolwich,  at  high  w&ter,  ii  JBO  juwIb;  at 
QrnTearnd  Pier,  SS  mllM  below  London  Bridge,  it  ii  SOO  yardi ;  ' 
Coal-houM  Poin^  three  milai  below  QnTeaiad,  it  ia  ISBO  ;udi; 
then  gndnally  increues  to  the  width  of  about  6  mile*  at  tha  Nora, 
and  to  18  miln  at  tho  point  whsre  we  hnTe  fixed  tbe  mouth. 

It  ii  a  commoD  opinioD  tbat  this  rirer  in  the  upper  part  aC  ita 
course  i>  properly  called  Iiii,  and  that  it  ia  only  below  the  junation  of 
the  ThamB  that  it  ta  called  Thamaa,  whiob  name  la  lud  to  be  formed 
by  oombiaing  the  two  namaa  Thame  and  im.  But  thia  ia  a  miatake : 
the  naone  IbIi  aeTer  ocoura  in  ancient  reeonla. 

THAMES,  Hirer.     [Canada.] 

THANAAH-ARtTE.    [Madaqiscab.] 

TBANET,  ISLE  OP,  or  Hingalow  hondred,  a  hundred  fbrmicg  Oie 
north-eaat  comer  of  the  county  of  Kent,  wbloh  has  been  eonatttuted 
a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  lile  of  Tbanet  ia  noticed  in  tbe  artiola 
Ebnt.  Tbe  Ue  of  Tbanet  Poor-Idiw  Uuion  eontuni  11  pariihaa  and 
townahipa,  with  an  araa  of  S9,TS3  aorea,  and  a  populati 
-'  11,798. 


THA'PSACOa,  or  THA'PSACUM,  n 


ancient,  populi 
and  oommerolAl  town  In  Syria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphnt 
about  SI  miles  W.  from  the  junction  of  the  riTsr  Chaboraa  with  the 
Euphratea.  Thapeaons,  the  Thip/uadi  of  tbe  Bible,  the  FopAta  of  the 
Tulgate,  and  the  T%apM  of  Joaephua  ('  Antiq.,'  ix.  II),  waa  the  moat 
eaatem  town  of  tba  kingdom  of  Solomon  after  Darid  had  conquered 
the  aonntry  ai  far  aa  the  Euphratea.  At  an  equal  distanoe  from  Tyre 
by  laud  and  from  Babylon  by  water,  Thapmcui  became  an  emporinm, 
where  the  Oerrhaci  kept  atoree  of  the  commoditiea  and  apioee  of 
Arabia,  which  they  carried  thet«  on  barkii,  and  which  were  afterward* 
tratupoTted  by  land  to  Syria  and  FhcenidiL  (Strabo,  xri.  p.  T6fl,  Caa.) 
Ita  military  poeition  waa  alao  of  great  importance.  At  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  tha  yonnger  Cyraa  (B.O.  <D1),  thrre  was  a  ford  at 
Thapaacua,  but  no  bridge  :  aubeequently  there  waa  a  bridge.  Thia 
town  waa  the  mott  louthem  paauge  by  which  an  army  could  pene- 
trate, either  from  Heiopotamia  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  or  &om  theae 
countriea  into  Heeopotamia  and  Peraia,  without  being  obliged  to 
traierae  the  deaeita  of  Arabia.  Tbe  younger  Cyrua  oroBHed  the 
Euphratea  at  Thapaaoua  (Xenophon,  'CfmipEBd.,'  L  1);  Dariua  abo 
Croeaed  the  river  at  Tbapaaoua  when  he  waa  adrancing  againat 
Alexander  in  Cilicia;  and  Alexander,  whm  ha  waa  punning  Darioa 
into  Aasyria.  (Arrian,  S,  13  ;  8,  7.)  In  tbe  age  of  Strmba  the  bridge 
at  Tbapaaoua  vxittad  no  longer.  (Strabo,  p.  717,  Caa.)  Eratoathenea 
choea  Thapaacua  aa  tha  centre  of  hia  geognpbioal  meaiuramenta  in 
Aaia  Minor  and  tha  adjacent  oountrico.  (Btrabn,  iL  p.  77-91,  Caa.) 
Tlie  lite  of  Tbapaaoua  ii  now  marked  by  the  ialand  and  Arab  Tilltg* 
of  Deir,  in  the  Euphrates. 

THAS08,  an  ialand  belonging  to  Turkej,  aituated  off  the  eoaat  of 
Thnce,  at  a  abort  diatanoe  from  tha  month  of  the  river  Neatua  or 
Earaaou,  and  a  little  to  the  aoutb-eaat  of  the  Qulf  of  Kavallo. 
Volgaro,  whioh  i<  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  ialand,  ia  in  11*  IC 
N.  lab,  24°  10'  a.  long. 

FiTa  KenantioDB  l^fore  the  time  of  the  Grecian  Harealea,  Thaaoa 
waa  peopled  by  PhaniaiauB,  who  came  from  Tyre  in  queat  of  Baropa, 
led  by  ThawM,  aon  of  Agenor,  from  whom  the  ialand  !a  laid  to  have 
Uken  ita  name.  (Uarod,  ii.  U  ;  Pauaan.,  t.  26.)  It  waa  afterward* 
colouiaed  by  aattlen  from  Paroa,  among  whom  waa  Arehiloobua  the 
poet,  about  ac.  708.  Thaaoa  waa  enriched  in  very  early  timea  by  tha 
poaaeaaion  of  gold-minea  in  tha  ialand,  and  at  Sopta  Hyle,  on  the 
oppoaite  coaat  of  Thrace.  According  to  Herodotus,  who  Tiaited  them, 
the  most  oonaiderabla  wen  thoae  which  had  been  worked  by  the 
Phceniuiana  on  the  narth-eaat  aide  of  the  ialand,  the  exoaTBtiona  for 
whiob  wnra  very  erident. 

The  Thaaiana,  who  were  yerj  rich,  were  beaieged  by  Hlatinoa  of 
Miletoa  about  B.a  IBS,  for  a  ahort  time.  In  conaequenoe  of  thia 
attack,  they  built  ahipa  of  war  and  atrangthened  their  fortlGattiona. 
They  ware  reduced  by  Hardonlua,  and  compelled  by  DaHna  (B.a  491) 
to  throw  down  their  walls  and  aurrender  their  ahipe  of  war.  (Hero- 
dotua,  tL  4S.)  On  the  expedition  of  Xenea  into  Oreeoe,  the  honour 
of  recei«iDg  hia  arm;  in  their  continental  territory  waa  impoeed  upon 
them,  and  on  thia  entrrtainmeut  thay  expended  100  talenta  of  ailTcr. 
(Herod.,  Tii.  118.)  After  tha  Persian  war  they  beoama  aubjaot  to 
Athena,  trmn  which  thay  rerolted  B.a  1S6.  (Thuoyd,  L  100.)  Cimon, 
after  defeating  them  at  aea,  took  Tbaaoe  after  a  Uiree  yeare'  imgB, 
&□.  leS.  The  Thaaiana  were  oompelled  to  destroy  their  forUflatioiia, 
to  aurrender  their  ahi|)a,  to  pay  a  laige  sum  of  money  at  tha  time  and  , 
tribute  for  tha  future,  and  to  give  up  tbeir  minea  and  aat^lementa  on 
tbe  DODtinent. 

On  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  of  Piaander  at  Athena,  at  the  doae  I 
of  the  Pslopounesian  war,  Dloirephee  waa  aent  by  him  to  Thaaoa, ' 
and  eatabliabeil  an  oligarch;  there.  Thia  injudlcioua  policy  fumiahed 
an  immediato  opportunity  of  reroltiiig  from  Athena.  The  island, 
reduced  by  famine  and  diil  war,  waa  Gnklly  restored  to  the  Atheniana  , 
by  Thiaaybulua,  B.a  107-  Sobaequently  the  Thaaiana  appear  to  hare 
regained  acme  of  their  continental  posaeaiiona,  and  in  B.a.  359  tbey 
fortified  Crenidea,  probably  aa  a  frontier  poat  (or  their  Tbraoian 
territory:  this  waa  aeised  by  Philip,  aoa  of  Amyntss,  king  of  Macedon,  i 
who  plaoed  a  number  of  Haoadonian  settlers  in  it,  and  gare  it  the  ' 

name  of  Pliilippi,    0nder  bla  inanagement  ita  gold-mina*  wei*  made 


mneh  more  prodndiTe  than  ivtort.    When  attacked  hj  Fhillp  T., 

king  of  Hacedon,  they  submitted  to  him,  with  the  atipulation  thai 
they  should  retain  thair  own  lawa,  and  b«  exempt  from  garriaoD, 
tribute,  or  other  burdens,  B.O.  SOS.  (Polyb.,  xT.  21.)  Thay  were 
shortly  afterwards  releurd  from  hia  mlo  by  tha  Romana,  na  197. 
Under  the  emperore  Thaaoa  ia  etyled  Libera,  or  a  free  atate. 

Tha  ouina  of  Thaaoa  are  rary  numerous.  The  moat  ancient  generelty 
represent  a  satyr  carrying  off  a  nymph ;  on  aome  are  two  Gsb.  To 
these  succeed  maaaire  coius  in  a  good  but  rather  heaTy  atylo,  with  a 
bead  of  Baoobus  on  the  obrerse,  and  Hercules  koeeliog,  shooting  til 
arrow,  on  the  reiana.  Tbe  Thaaiana  originally  wotjiippad  tha  Tyriau 
Ht^renles,  and  af terwarda  theOrecian  Hersulea.  Tha  broad  tetradrachml 
of  ths  Hacedonian  period  bad  the  head  of  Uia  young  Bacchus,  and 
Hercules  on  tbe  mrerse.  These  ooinaan  abundant,  and  many  of  them^ 
with  lettcra  and  type  ill  executed,  are  found  in  TransjlTauia. 


CoiB  oT  Tbs»a. 
AatBatalae.    eUvar.    Weight,  IIT^  rrslna. 

The  ancient  town  of  Thaaoa  ia  aituated  on  the  north  aaaat  of  the 
island,  anil  txMMpies  three  eminences.  On  the  aite  are  remains  of  tba 
Greek  walla,  mingled  with  towers  built  by  the  Tenetiana  during  their 
oooupation  of  tiie  island  after  the  taking  of  Conatantinople  bj  tbe 
Latina.  Near  it  ia  a  large  statue  of  Pin  in  a  nicha  in  the  rock,  and 
upwarda  of  filly  sarcophagi  o^  white  marble. 

Thaaoa  is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  haa  an  area  of  about  Sfi 
aquare  miles.  It  is  longest  from  north  to  aouth.  In  the  northern  and 
higheat  part  of  ths  island  three  peaks  extend  in  a  north-weat  and 
aouth-eeit  direction.  The  iohabitanta,  who  an  all  Oreeka,  Utc  in  nin* 
TilEagea— Volgaro,  Casaawith,  Sotiro,  Kaikaiahi,  Moriea^  Eaatra, 
Potamia,  LimBn  or  Panagia,  and  Theolog,  tbe  lirgeet  ntuatad  nearly 
in  tha  centre  of  the  lalandl  The  chief  produce  of  thia  fertile  ialano 
ia  oil,  maise,  frnit,  honey,  and  timber;  the  laat  growa  in  great  abml' 
dance,  and  forms  the  chief  article  of  export ;  the  plans-treee  in  parti- 
cular are  of  great  aiae.  In  andant  times  this  ialand  was  celebrated  for 
Its  wine,  but  little  wine  Is  now  made  here,  and  soma  is  importod  from 
Tenedos  :  the  priadpal  food  of  the  iuhabitsnts  is  maiie.  Large  hard* 
of  cattle  and  flocka  of  sheep  are  kept  in  the  island ;  aaaaa  and  mutea  are 
more  need  than  bonce  on  account  of  tha  atecpneas  of  the  roada.  Tha 
inhabitants  are  hoauitable,  indnstrioua,  and  simple  in  their  minnet& 

THATCHAM.     [BebKBHIBB.] 

THAXTJfD,  Eaaex,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Thaitad,  b 
aitoated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  Chelmer,  in  Sl*fi7'  N.  lat,  0*  20' 
K.  long.,  diatant  19  milea  K.N.W.  fromChelmiford.  and  41  milee  N.M.E: 
from  London.  Ths  population  of  the  parish  of  Tbazted  in  1851  waa 
1658.  Tbe  liTing  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaooory  of  Eaaex  and  dioeeae 
of  Roflhastar.  Thaxted  ia  a  verf  ancient  place ;  it  wsa  incorporated 
by  charter  of  Philip  and  Harr,  but  tha  corporation  became  extinct  lo 
tba  time  of  Jamee  II.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  town  is  the  cbureh: 
it  ia  mostly  in  the  perpendicular  atyle,  and  conaiata  of  a  nava  and 
ehanoel  with  side  aiiles,  transept,  and  an  embattled  tower  and  hand- 
some spire  at  tha  west  end.  There  ire  meeting-bo  uiea  for  Quakera, 
iDdependanta,  and  Baptists;  a  Free  Onm  mar  school;  National  and 
British  scboola ;  almshouses;  and  some micor  charities.  Boiie  making, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  A  amall  market  is  held  on 
Thursday.     There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

TUEBAID,  or  THBBAIS,  aignifies  the  territory  or  district  belonging 
to  Thebes,  and  is  consequently  applied  to  ths  whole  territory  subject 
to  ths  city  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  [I'HEBn  in  Bbotia.]  In  a  similar, 
though  a  much  wider  senses  tbe  lume  was  giren  to  ths  whole  of  Upper 
^BJP^  the  modem  Ssid,  of  which  Thebes  waa  tbe  printripal  city. 
This  territory  extended  ^m  Hermopolia  Magna  southward  aa  far  aa 
ths  Snit  catniacta  of  the  Kile,  or  to  Philsc  ;  or,  according  to  othen,  ta 
far  aa  Hiera  Sicamina.  Thia  great  province  was,  according  to  Strabo 
(xTlL,  p.  737),  originally  dirided  into  ten  nomw  (ro^f) ;  but  Pliny 
j'  Hist  Nai,'  *.  9)  cnumentea  alaTen,  and  othan  mention  fourteen — 
Lycopohtea,  Hypaeliotla,  Apbroditopolltea,  Tinitei,  Diospolitei^  TeDty* 
ritea,  PhatuHtaa,  Hannonthltea,  Apollinopolitaa,  Antnopolites,  Pano- 
poUtes,  Coptilea,  Ombitas,  and  DodscaBohoeDtia.  Heipecting  tb« 
nature  of  these  uomea  and  the  physical  featoraa  <X  the  Thebaid,  see 

TUEBE3.  Towns  and  cities  of  this  name  ooonr  in  sereral  parts  of 
the  andent  world,  but  the  two  which  an  moat  renowiiad  In  history 
are  the  EgypUan  and  the  Binotiui  Thebee. 

Tha  Sj/^ian  ITiebet,  in  the  Bible  called  Ho,  or  Ho  Amman,  wai 
aituated  m  tbe  oeotral  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  both  bauka  of  the 
Nile.  The  dty  extended  on  each  side  from  ths  rirer  to  the  foot  of 
the  hilla  which  Incloaa  tha  ralley  of  tha  Nile.  Thia  gigantic  dty, 
whose  ruins  still  excite  astonishment,  was  believed  to  be  ths  most 
of  Egypt,  and  tbe  orij^nal  metropolis  of  Egypt  Ita 
i«  atatod  to  have  been  140  stadia.    Ite  moat 


THEBES. 


THESPROTIA. 
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flounshing  period  appears  to  have  been  aboat  B.a  1600,  when  it  was  , 
the  capital. of  all  Egypt,  and  when,  according  to  Uerodotns  and 
Aristotle,  the  whole  coimtiy  of  Egypt  bore  the  name  of  Thebes. 
During   that  period,  which  probably    comprises  several  centuries, 
Thebes  was  the  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whoee  tombs  are  still 
extant  in  the  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to 
the  borders  of  the  desert.    Uomer  ('  Iliad,'  ix.  381,  ko.)  speaks  of  the 
splendour,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  '*  the  city  with 
a  hundred  gates,  each  of  which  sent  out  two  hundred  men  with  horses 
and  chariots."    Duriug  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Persiaos  under 
Cambyses,  Thebes,  like  other  towns,  suffered  very  severely,  especially 
the  private  dwellings,  which  were  for  the  most  part  constructed  of 
wood,  while  the  great  architectural  works  defied  the  flames  as  much 
as  they  have  defied  the  slower  influence  of  time.    After  this  catas- 
trophe  the  city  appears  never  to  have  recovered  its  former  greatness. 
During  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  Thebes  appears  to  have 
been  neglected  by  the  Egyptian  kings.    In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  about  B.a  86,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Oreeka.     As  early  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  when  its  name  had  been  changed  to  Diospolis  ('  City  of  Jove'), 
and  the  circuit  of  the  city,  which  could  still  be  traced,  amounted  to 
80  stadia,  the  place  consisted  of  a  number  of  villages,  and  what 
remained  of  the  ancient  city  consisted  chiefly  of  temples.    Under  the 
Roman  dominion  something  appears  to  have  been  done  to  preserve 
the  venerable  city;  but  new  calamities  broke  in  upon  it  when  Chris- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Christians  iu  their 
religious  zeal  destroyed  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  idolatera     At  present,  the  site  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  four 
principal  villages — Luxor  and  Camac  on  the  eastern,  and  (journou  and 
Medi-net-Abou  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.     The  buildings  and 
sculptures  still  extant  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  exidt  in  Egypt, 
and  are  the  best  and  most  genuine  specimens  of  Egyptian  art  and 
architecture ;  fur  we  have  every  reason  to   bc-lieve  tnat  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  executed  before  Egypt  had  yet  experienced 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  loug  before  the  Persian  invasion. 
(B.a   625.)     The  ruins,  chiefly  consisting  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes, 
and  obelisks,  occupy  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
a  epace  of  six  miles  from  east  to  west;   and  on  the  western  side, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  city  end,  there  begins,  as  it  were,  the  city  of 
the  dead,  the  tombs  iu  the  rocks  with  their  paintings,  which  are  still 
as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made  only  a  few  days  aga 

At  Luxor,  near  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  through  a  magnificent  propyloo,  or  gateway,  consisting  of 
two  pyramidal  mules,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  now  concealed  by 
accumulated  sand,  but  which  probably  form  a  propylon  as  lai^e  as 
that  of  Camac,  hereafter  described.  In  front  of  the  propylon,  which 
is  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  tttood  two  of  the  most  perfect 
obelisks  known  to  exist;  one  about  82  feet  high,  the  other  76  feet, 
and  from  8  to  10  feet  wide  at  the  base.  The  smaller  obelisk  was 
removed  by  the  French  in  18S1,  and  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
in  Paris,  on  October  25,  1836. 

But  the  remains  of  Carnac,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lower  down 
the  river,  are  still  more  wonderful  than  those  of  Luxor.  An  irregular 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  2180  yards  in  length,  connects  the  southern 
entiance  of  Camac  with  the  noi-them  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Luxor. 
Carnac  is  aboUt  830  yards  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  un burnt  bricks  about  5300  yards  in  circuit,  or 
more  than  three  miles.  The  largest  buildiug,  which  some  have  thought 
to  be  a  temple  .and  some  a  palace,  is  1215  feet  in  length,  3d0  fe«t  in  its 
greatest  width,  and  321  feet  in  its  least  width.  The  entrance  to  it 
fronts  the  Nile,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  alley  of  crio-sphinxes. 
This  alley  conducts  to  a  propylon,  without  sculpture,  860  feet  long 
and  148  feet  high,  with  a  great  doorway  in  the  centre  64  feet  high ; 
passing  through  which  a  large  court  is  entered,  having  a  raoge  of 
pillars  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  a  double  row  of  loftier  pillars 
down  the  middle,  which  terminate  opposite  two  colossal  statues  in 
front  of  a  second  propylon.  A  flight  of  27  steps  then  leads  to  an 
enormous  hall,  338  feet  by  170^  feet,  and  comprising  an  area  of  57,629 
square  feet.  The  roof,  which  is  flai^  and  when  perfect  was  formed  of 
very  large  slabs  of  stone,  is  supported  by  134  columns,  the  largest  of 
which  are  about  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  nearly  nine 
feet  The  interior  propylon,  pillars,  and  walls  are  covered  with 
sculptures.  Four  beautiful  obelisks  form  the  entrance  from  the  hall 
to  the  adytum,  or  sacred  place,  which  consists  of  three  apartments,  all 
of  granite ;  and  the  central  room,  or  sanctuary,  is  adomed  with  sculp- 
tures, and  painting  and  gilding.  Beyond  the  adytum  are  porticoes 
and  galleries,  whi<£  were  probably  continued  to  another  propylon  at 
the  eastern  end. 

Four  propyls,  with  colossi  in  front  of  them,  form  the  entrance  on 
the  south  side,  at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  leading  from 
Luxor;  and  there  was  probably  a  similar  entrance  on  the  north  side. 
(Egyptian  AntiquUiu,  vol.  L;  Wilkinson,  Handbook  of  Egypt,) 
^  TUEBES  (in  Boeotia),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  important 
citits  of  Greece,  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  Lake  fiylice  on  the 
north,  and  a  range  of  low  hills  on  the  south.  The  Acropolis  of  the 
city,  built  upon  an  eminence  in  this  plain,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  PhoBnicians  under  Cadmu%  whence  it  was  called  Cadmea. 


Around  this  citadel  the  city  arose  at  a  later  time,  and  was  so  disposed, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupied  the  part  north  of  the  citadeL 
Previous  to  the  Trojan  war  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Bpigoni ;  it 
took  no  part  in  that  war.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  however,  who  calls  it 
"a  city  with  seven  gates,"  it  appears  to  have  again  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  In  B.o.  335  Thebes  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  by 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  who  left  nothing  of  the  lower  city  standing^ 
except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the  house  of  Pindar  the  poet :  6000 
inhabitants  were  killed,  and  30,000  sold  as  slaves.  Cassander  rebuilt 
the  city  in  B.0. 316,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Athenians,  Measeniana, 
and  Megalopolitans.  (Pausanias,  ix.  7.)  The  city  suffered  a  third 
time  in  BwG.  291,  under  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  Dicaearchua,  who  saw 
Thebes  about  this  time  or  shortly  after,  has  left  an  intereating  de8crip> 
tion  of  it  After  the  Macedonian  time  the  city  declined  still  more^ 
and  Sulla  seems  to  have  given  it  the  last  blow  by  depriving  it  of  half 
of  its  territory,  which  he  assigned  to  the  Delphians  (Pauaauia%  ix. 
7,  4) ;  and  Strabo  remarks  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance of  a  village  (ix.,  p.  403,  ed.  Casaub).  In  the  time  of  Pau»anias, 
the  citadel,  then  called  Thebes,  was  still  inhabited,  but  the  lower  citj 
was  entirely  abandoned;  and  he  only  saw  the  walls, gates,  and  temples, 
of  which  he  gi?e8  a  description.  The  place  which  now  ocoupies  the 
ancient  Cadmea  is  called  Theba,  or  Pheba;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Burroimding  plain,  there  are  many  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  aculp- 
ture8,and  inscriptiona.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were  once 
distinguished  above  all  the  other  Greeks  for  rusticity,  fieroeneas,  and 
passion.   The  women  were  celebrated  for  their  gentleness  and  beau^. 

As  a  state,  Thebea  comprised  the  whole  territory  between  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lake  Copais  and  Mount  Cithasron,  and  extended  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  river  Cephissus,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  between  Euboea  and  the  mainland.  This  whole  territory  was 
called  Thebais,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  towns,  which  were 
subject  to  Thebes.  Among  the  fourteen  confederate  states  of  Boootia, 
Thebes  was  the  firsts  whence  it  is  generally  called  the  capital  of 
Boootia,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  certainly  was  not 

Besides  the  Egyptian  and  Bosotian  Thebes,  the  following  towns  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers : — 

1.  Thebes  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  an  important  oommercial  town 
with  a  good  harbour.     [Thssbalt.] 

2.  The  be  in  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  celebrated  as  a  fortified  place 
as  early  as  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  situated  north  of  Adramyttium,  and 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Achilles.  The  plain  in  which  the  town  had 
been  situated  was  known  down  to  the  latest  timea  as  the  Plain  of 
Thebe. 

3.  Thebes  in  Arabia  Felix. 

4.  Thebes  in  Lucania,  in  Italy. 
THEISS,  la VER.    [AUSTRIA ;  Hunqart.] 
THENON.    [D0BD001TK.J 

THEHA,  an  island  iu  the  Qredan  Archipelsgo,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Sporades.  Its  modem  name  is  Santa  2%tt*a,  which  is  usually  written 
iSantorint.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  figure  like  a 
horse-shoe.  When  it  first  emerged  from  the  sea,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Calliste :  Thtraaia,  a  small  idand  to  the  west,  and  called 
at  present  by  the  same  name,  was  torn  away  from  it^  according  to 
Pliny.  Volcanic  action  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  actively-  at 
work  in  this  part  of  the  sea.  (Strabo,  L  57.)  Pliny  speaks  of  an  island 
which  arose  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  to  which  he  givee  the  names 
of  Uiera  and  Automate,  and  of  another  wnich  appeared  in  his  own  ags^ 
called  Thia.  The  former  is  now  called  Asprouisi,  or  'the  white 
island ;'  the  latter  Kaimeui<  or  '  the  burnt' 

Thera  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  aaid  to 
have  been  left  there  by  Cadmus.  It  was  subsequently  colonised  by  a 
mixed  colony  of  Minyans  and  Spartans  (Uerod.,  iv.  147,  148),  and 
always  remained  faithful  to  iU  mother-city  Sparta.  Thera  founded  the 
colony  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  under  the  guidance  of  Battus,  in  B.a  631. 
(Uerod.,  iv.  150,  &a) 

In  the  present  day  the  island  is  covered  with  pumice-stone ;  and 
though  the  soil  is  dry  aud  barren,  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton  and  wine.  The  wine  is  strong,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago.  There  is  no  wood  in  the  island.  They  have  hardly 
any  cattle,  and  very  little  fruit  except  grapes,  and  there  is  only  one 
spring  in  the  island.  It  contains  a  few  castles,  surrounded  by  some 
houses ;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  live  underground  in  caves 
cut  out  of  the  pumice-stone,  which  are  arched  over  with  very  light  stones 
of  a  reddish  colour.  The  island  has  a  very  desolate  appearance,  the 
coast  being  craggy  and  rugged,  and  the  rocks  burnt  and  scorched.  It 
has  only  one  harbour,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon ;  but  no  ship  can 
anchor  in  it,  as  no  bottom  has  yet  been  found  by  the  plumb-line. 

The  inhabitants  number  about  13,000;  they  are  under  a  Qreek  and 
a  Catholic  bishop.     [See  Supplement.] 

TUERESIENSTADT.     [EOEB.J 

TUEHMOPYLiE.    [Sparta;  THBflBALT.] 

THESPBCTIA,  a  district  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  around  the  river 
Acheron.  It  seems  to  have  included  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambraoian  Qulf  northwards  to  the  river  Thyamis,  and  the  country 
inland  as  £sr  as  Mount  Tomaros.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Thes- 
protia,  south  of  the  river  Acheron,  was  called  Caasopssa. 

Thesprotia  was  one  of  the  chief  abodes  of  the  Pelaagi  In  Thesprotia 
was  the  oracle  of  Dodona  (Uerod.,  ii.  56),  the  chief  seat  of  the  old 
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Pelasgio  reliffion.  [Dodotta.]  In  Thesprotia  Aristotle  found  the  I 
Hellenea  under  their  ancient  name  of  OrsBci  (Ariatot  'Meterolog/ 
L  14.)  From  this  country  the  Tlieaaali  migrated  to  take  poaaesaion  of 
Thesaaly,  about  aixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  having  previoualy 
left  their  original  aeata  in  Theaaaly,  and  prooeeded  into  Theaprotia^ 
about  eight  generations  before  the  Trojan  war. 

THESSALUNrCA  {Saloniki},  an  ancient  city  of  liaoedonia,  m  the 
distriot  of  Mygdoaia,  was  formerly  called  Therme  or  Therma :  it  is 
in  40**  38'  N.  Uu,  22*  57'  £.  long.»  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  ancient 
river  Eohedoms,  at  the  head  of  the  modtfrn  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  formerly 
called  the  Therm aic  Bay,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  Tharme 
waa  at  first  an  inconsidttrable  place.  Xerxea  made  some  atay  here  on 
his  march  into  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  128).  A  short  time  preyioua  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (&a  432)  it  was  taken  and 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
Perdiccas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  name  of  Thesaalonioa  was 
given  to  it  by  Ca^sander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  in  honour  of  his  wife 
Thessalonica,  who  was  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great  With  a  view  to 
its  aggrandisement^  Cassander  collected  together  (about  B.O.  815)  the 
population  of  several  a4jacent  towns,  so  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  northern  Greece.  (Strabo,  L  e.,  p.  830.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pydna  (B.G.  163),  in  which  the  Romans  defeated  Perseus, 
the  then  king  of  Macedonia,  Thessalonica,  with  the  other  Macedonian 
towns,  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
second  of  the  four  regions  into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  them. 
(Livy,  lib.  xliv.,  o.  10  and  45 ;  lib.  xlv.,  o.  29.)  l*ivy  speaks  of  it  as 
being  then  a  very  celebrated  city.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  had  the  additional  advantage  of  lying  on  the  great  Roman  militaiy 
road,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which,  commencing  at  Dyrrachium,  on  the 
western  side  of  Greece,  and  extending  to  Bysantium,  afforded  the 
easiest  land  communication  with  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  In  St.  Paul's  time  it  was  much  frequented  by  people 
of  different  Uiitions;  the  Jews  had  a  synagogue  in  it;  and  it  was  also 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  Under  the  empire,  it  continued 
to  be  so  flourishing  and  important  a  city,  that  it  was  selected  as  the 
residence  of  the  prefect  of  Illyricum,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  lUyrian 
provinces.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  Botherio,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  with  his  principal  officers,  was  murdered  by 
the  people  of  the  town  fur  having  imprisoned  one  of  the  popular 
characters  of  the  circus  (a.d.  890).  The  emperor  Theoiosius  gave 
orders  for  the  punishment  of  the  people,  and  no  less  than  7000  persons 
were  massacred  by  barbarian  soldiers  in  a  promiscuous  oarnagoy  which 
lasted  for  three  hours  (Gibbon,  'Roman  Empire,'  c.  xxxvii). 

Saloniki  is  a  large  walled  commercial  town,  imposingly  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle  called  Heptapyigium, 
or  the  'Seven  Towers,'  and  has  about  75,000  inhabitants.  Part  of  the 
walls  are  of  polygonal  architecture ;  the  gate  of  Vardar  was  built  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  PhiiippL  Tuere  are  two  other 
ancient  triumphal  arches  in  the  town.  The  hippodrome  is  a  vast 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  entered  by  a  propylaum,  formed  by 
five  magnificent  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  an  enublature  in  Attio^ 
with  figures  in  high  relie£  The  rotunda  is  built  after  the  model  of 
the  Pantheon  in  Rome ;  its  interior  is  covered  with  mosaics.  The  church 
of  Santa  Sophia  is  now  a  mosque.  The  metropolitan  church  of  St 
Demetrius  has  been  also  converted  into  a  mosque.  An  ancieut  temple 
of  Venus  has  been  likewise  appropriated  to  Mohammedan  worship. 
The  town  has  handsome  and  lai^ge  basaars,  and  important  silk  £aotoriea. 
It  has  a  good  trade  in  British  produce,  and  exports  com,  cotton, 
wool,  raw  silk,  wine,  tobacco,  bees-wax,  sponges,  sesamum,  timber,  and 
staves^  Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Saloniki  It  is  the  capital  of  an 
eyalet,  which  comprises  ancient  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

THESSALT,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Northern  Greeoq^ 
and  the  cradle  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  general,  is  an 
extensive  and  generally  unbroken  plain,  about  80  milee  in  extreme 
length  and  70  miles  in  breadth,  comprising  an  area  of  about  5500 
square  miles,  and  forming  an  irregular  sort  of  square.  This  descrip- 
tion applies  only  to  what  may  bo  called  Thesealy  Proper,  which  is 
bounded  Vf.  by  the  range  of  Pindus ;  N.  towards  Macedonia  by  the 
Gambunian  Mountains :  S.  by  the  range  of  Mount  Othrys ;  £.  by  a 
range  of  mountains  running  along  the  coast  nearly  parallel  to  Pindui^ 
and  including  the  summits  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.  The  basin  of  Thes- 
saly is  thus  surrounded  by  mountain  barriers,  broken  at  the  north- 
east comer  only  by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempo  (or  the  Cut),  which 
separatee  Mount  Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  presents  the  only  rood  from 
Thessaly  to  the  north  which  does  not  lead  over  a  mountain  pass*  At 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  range  which  runs  from  Tempo  to 
the  Bay  of  Pagasie,  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  called  Mal$nesia,  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  interrupted  in 
several  places  by  lofty  headlands  and  ravines,  and  without  any  harbour 
of  refuge  from  the  gales  of  the  north-east  South  of  Othrys,  the 
southern  boundary  of  Thessaly  Proper,  lies  a  long  narrow  vale^ 
through  which  winds  the  river  Spercheius^  and  which,  though  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  part  of  Thessaly,  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
range  of  Othrys,  and  is  very  different  from  it  in  physical  features* 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  GSta,  which  runs  from 
Pindus  to  the  sea  at  Thermopyiss  in  a  general  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Cambunian  Mountains ;  and  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Malia,  no^  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun.     According  to  Greek 


traditions,  Thessaly  was  known  in  remote  times  by  the  names  of 
Pyrrha,  ^monia,  and  iEolis.  The  two  former  names  belong  to  the 
age  of  mythology ;  the  last  refers  to  the  time  when  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  the  ^olian  PeUsgi,  previous  to  the  occupation  of  any 
part  of  it  by  the  Thessalians,  who,  aocordi'ig  to  Herodotus  (vii.  176), 
came  from  Thesprotia,  a  region  in  the  west  of  Epirus,  and  settled  in 
the  country,  which  from  them  derived  its  future  name.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  Homer,  although  the  several  principalities  of  which 
it  was  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  are  enumerated. 
(•Iliad,' 11700.) 

From  very  early  times  Thessaly  was  divided  into  four  districts,  or 
tetrarchies,  Hestisotia,  Pelasgiotis,  Thessaliotis,  and  Phthiotis;  and 
the  division  still  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(B.a  404). 

HeUicBotit  was  the  mountainous  country  between  Pindus  and 
Olympus ;  having  generally  for  its  southern  limit  the  river  Peneuiu 
Herodotus  (L  Ijtf)  applies  this  name  to  ihe  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  the  original  aibode  of  the  Dorians  before 
they  settled  in  Peloponnesus.  From  a  statement  in  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  437), 
it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  was  derived  from  a  district 
in  Eubcna,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  this  part  of  Thessaly 
by  the  Perrhsabl  In  historical  times  the  Perrhssbi  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tit:ire8ius  under  Olympua.  The  north-westem  part  of  Hes- 
tiffiutis  was  in  ante-historical  times  (Homer, '  II.,'  ii  774)  occupied  by 
a  mountain  tribe  ot  uncertain  origin,  called  the  ^thices.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  434)  scarcely  any  trace  remained  of  them. 

The  most  remarkable  towns  of  HestisooUs  were  as  follows : — 
PkcUeria,  or  Phaloria,  the  firbt  town  of  any  importance  on  entering 
Thessaly  from  Epirus  by  the  passes  of  Pindus  (Liv.,  xxxii.  15) : 
Oxyneia  and  jBgiaium,  the  latter  of  which  Livy  describes  ss  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  almost  impregnable.  OompM,  an  ancient  for- 
tress, situated  on  the  Peneus  to  the  south  of  Phaloria :  it  was  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  might  be  said  to  be  the  key  of  Thessaly  on  the 
side  of  Epirus  to  the  north.  In  the  time  of  C»sar  (*  BeL  Civ.,'  iii.  80) 
it  was  a  large  and  opulent  city :  it  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  modem  Stagous.  2'itcca,  now  Ti-iUuUa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  about  12  miles  south  from  Gtomphi :  it  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
('  II.,'  IL  729),  and  placed  by  him  under  the  rule  of  the  sons  of  JEacur 
lapius,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bora  in  the  neighbourhood ;  about 
12  miles  to  the  north  of  it  is  now  situated  the  convent  of  Meteors, 
whose  name  (the  Hanging)  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  upon  lof^ 
columns  of  rock.  Meiropolit,  a  town  to  the  north  of  the  Peneua^ 
which  contained  witlun  its  territory  the  lands  of  three  other  places 
not  so  famous,  but  more  ancient,  and  which  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  city.  Metropolis,  with  Gomphi  to  the  north-west^ 
Tricca  to  the  south-west,  and  Peliuna  to  the  south-east,  formed  a  square 
of  fortresses,  in  the  middle  of  which  wss  the  ancient  Ithome,  called 
by  Homer  the  '  precipitous.'  PeUnna,  more  commonly  PeUinnauai, 
was  an  important  city  on  the  north  of  the  Peneus^  and  about  10  miles 
east  of  Tricca.  IiKume  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
castle  which  stands  on  the  aumuiit  above  the  village  of  Fandri.  (EduUiOf 
a  city  celebrated  in  mythology,  is  coupled  by  Homer  with  Tricca  and 
Ithome.  Chnnut,  or  (Jonni,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  and 
antiquity,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  about  20  miles 
from  the  great  city  of  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge 
of  Tempo.  Gonnocondglon,  a  atronghold  in  the  windings  of  Uie  valley, 
was  situated  in  the  defilu  above  Gonnus,  The  Pelagouian  Tri|>olis^ 
also  a  district,  which  included  the  three  towns  of  Pythiwu^  jiiortM^ 
and  DolicAe,  was  ailuated  in  the  north-east  of  Hesti80Oti%  and  is  also 
reckoned  under  Perrhasbia  by  Livy. 

Pelasgiotts  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Peneus,  and  includes  the  Pelaagian  plains  which  stretch  from  Larissa 
to  PhersB,  near  Pelion,  having  lor  its  boundary  on  the  east  the  range 
of  Peliou  and  Ossa.  According  to  Strabo  (ix.,  p.  441),  this  part  of 
Thessaly  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Perrhabi,  an  ancient  tribe  of 
apparently  Pela^^c  origin.  It  was  however  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Lapithn,  another  Pelasgio  nation,  whose  original  abode  was  in 
Magnesia.  They  forced  some  of  the  Perrhnbi  to  retire  northwsjrd  and 
across  Pindus,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains  were  incor* 
porated  with  themselves^  under  the  common  name  of  Pelasgiots. 
Tne  principal  towns  of  Pelasgiotis  were  as  follows  i—Lariua :  this 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly :  it 
was  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  old  country  of  the  Ferr- 
hsebL  The  constitution  of  the  city  was  democratical,  the  magistrates 
being  elected  and  removeable  by  the  people.  (Ariatot,  I  Politia,'  v.  6.) 
The  territory  of  this  city  was  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  but  it  fre- 
quently suffered  by  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  The  name  is 
Pelaagian.  Cranoti,  or  Crunnon,  to  the  sonth  of  Larisss,  was  one  of 
the  moot  ancient  and  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Thessaly. 
Scotuua,  to  the  east  of  Cranon,  though  noticed  by  ancient  authors, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Homer.  (Strabo,  ix.,  p.  441.) 
Within  its  territory  was  the  hiU  of  Cynosoephalsa,  or  Dogs'-Headi^ 
where  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  Romans  over  Philip  of  Macedon 
(B.a  197).  It  is  one  of  the  hiUs  which  separate  the  plain  of  Larissa 
from  that  of  Pharsalia.  Phera  was  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  Boebeii.  Its  territory,  according  to  Polybius  (xviii.  2),  was 
most  fertile^  and  the  suburbs  were  surrounded  by  gurdwa  and  Wcdled 
indosures.    Its  port  was  Psgaso^  about  11  or  12  miies  distoat    Ther9 
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are  hardly  aoj  traoes  of  antiquitj  here.  The  fountain  Hypereia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  ('Iliad/  vi.457)i  is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  modem 
town  of  Belestina,  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  A  small  lake 
of  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  and  with  water  as  clear  as  crystal, 
bubbles  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  Dotius  Campus  is  also  in  Pelas* 
giotis,  on  its  eastern  side :  it  is  a  considerable  plain,  encircled  by  hills 
to  the  north,  and  teiminated  to  the  south  by  the  Lake  Boebeis, 
the  most  extensive  in  Thessaly,  and  included  within  the  limits  of 
Pelasgiotis. 

ThMaliotit  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  occupied  by 
Thessalians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia,  and  inhabited  the  plains 
below  Hestiseotisi  having  the  district  of  Pelasgiotis  on  the  east.  This 
tetrarchy  contained  towards  the  south-east  the  city  of  Pharsalus, 
celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between  Pompey  and 
Csesar.  It  is  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Enipeus  and 
the  Apidanus,  and  was  a  city  of  great  size  and  importance.  There  is 
a  modem  town  called  PhenaU^  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  Phar- 
salus. South-west  of  it  there  is  a  hill  surrounded  with  ancient  walls, 
and  on  a  lofty  rock  above  it  are  rains  of  an  ancient  Acropolis. 
Other  towns  of  Thessaltotis  were — Cierium,  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  ancient  Ame,  the  chief  town  of  the^Eolian  Boeotians.  Ichrup, 
or  Achnce,  where  the  goddess  Themis  was  especially  worshipped. 
Proema,  not  far  from  Pharsalus. 

Pkthiotisy  according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern  part  of 
Thessaly,  stretching  lengthwise  from  the  Maliac  Bay  on  the  east  to 
Dolopia  and  Pindus  on  the  west^  and  in  breadth  from  Mount  (Eta  on 
the  south  as  far  as  Pharsalus  and  the  Thessalian  plains  on  the  north, 
an  average  distance  of  about  SO  miles.  Homer  comprised  within  its 
limits  the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
dominions  of  Achilles.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  Achseans,  or  Achsei 
Phthiote,  a  double  name  under  which  they  were  generally  enumerated 
in  the  lists  of  the  Amphictyonio  nations.  The  principal  cities  of 
PhthioUs  were  ffalos,  or  Aloa,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasee. 
It  contained  a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter  Laphystius,  which  was  visited 
by  Xerxes  as  he  passed  through  the  city.  Iton,  about  6  miles  west 
from  Halos,  on  the  river  Cuarius,  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Minerva 
Itonis.  The  district  of  Ame,  from  which  the  ^olian  BoBotians  were 
expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  near 
these  towns  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pagasssan  Bay ;  but  MiiUer 
('  Dorians,'  ii.  475)  adduces  satbfantoxy  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Ame,  which  the  Thessalians  first  occupied,  lay  to  the  north-west  in 
Thessaliotis,  and  that  it  was  identiod  with  the  ancient  Pierium. 
North  of  Halos  and  Iton  lay  Thd>€8,  the  most  important  town  of  this 
part  of  Thessaly.  It  was  called  Phthiotic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Thebes  of  Bosotia.  In  a  military  point  of  view  it  possessed  consider- 
able importance,  aa  it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  the 
upper  parts  of  Thessaly.  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  changed  its  name 
to  Philippopolis.  Some  ruins  between  the  modem  towns  of  Armiro 
and  Volo  are  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Qell  to  be  those  of  Thebes.  They 
consist  of  an  Acropolis,  with  very  ancient  walls  constructed  with  very 
large  blocks ;  some  towers  also  are  still  standing.  The  port  of  Thebra 
appears  to  have  been  Pyranu^  about  2^  miles  distant  A  little  south 
of  Thebes  was  Lariua  Orematte,  or  the  Hanging,  so  called  from  its 
position  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  it  was  also  called  the  Pela^gian.  It 
lay  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  whence  he  is  called  Larisseus  by 
Virgil  {'  JEueid;  ii.  198).  The  rains  of  it  still  exist,  and  Sir  W.  QeJl 
says  of  it,  "  The  form  of  Larissa  was,  like  that  of  many  very  ancient 
Qreek  cities,  a  triangle,  with  its  citadel  at  the  highest  point.  In  the 
Acropolis  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple ;  and  from  it  is  seen 
the  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  Oulf,  the  whole  range  of  (Eta, 
and  over  it  Parnassus."  Melitia  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Otbrys,  on  the  river  Enipeus.  Its  ancient  name  was  Pyrrha,  and  it 
boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  To 
the  north-west  of  Melitia  lay  the  town  of  Tftaumaki  (the  Wonderful), 
so  called  from  the  singularity  of  its  position  on  a  lofty  and  perpen- 
dicular rock.  It  was  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Therm opylss  by 
Lamia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  "  After  a  rugged  route  over  hill 
and  dale,"  says  Livy  (xxxiL  4),  "you  suddenly  open  on  an  immense 
plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  fsr  as  the  eye  can  reach." 
Dodwell  says  of  it^  **  It  is  about  five  hours  from  Pharsalia.  It  must 
always  have  been  a  place  of  importance.  The  view  from  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  extensive  I  ever  beheld." 

On  the  west  of  Phthiotis,  and  close  to  it,  but  still  sepanited  fVom 
it»  lay  the  territories  of  the  Dolopians.  According  to  Homer  ('  11.,'  i 
480),  JMopi€L  was  at  the  extremity  of  Phthiotis ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  was  included  in  that  district;  nor  are  the  Dolopians  in 
early  times  ever  mentioned  as  the  vassals  of  the  Thessaliana.  They 
occupied  the  extreme  south-west  angle  of  Thessaly,  formed  by  the 
chain  of  Tymphrestus,  a  branch  of  Hndus,  on  one  side,  and  Moimt 
Othrys*on  the  other.  They  were  a  very  ancient  nation,  as  appears 
from  their  sending  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonio  council.  At  a  later 
period  they  were  subjects  of  Jason,  the  tyrant  of  Pherss.  It  was 
conquered  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia.  Dolopia  was  a 
rugged  mountainous  district,  with  few  towns  of  note.  Ctemene,  or 
Ctimene,  was  perhaps  the  most  important. 

The  ^nianei  lived  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  Spercheius, 
being  separated  from  the  Dolopes  by  the  bilk  of  Tymphrestus  and 
Othiys.    They  were  also  called  (EteoM  from  their  position  on  the 


slopes  of  Mount  (Eta.  They  were  a  tribe  of  great  antiquity  and  of 
some  importance,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the 
Amphictyonio  council  Their  origin  is  uncertain,  and  they  made 
many  migrations  from'  one  part  of  Thessaly  to  another.  Their  chief 
town  was  Myp€Ua,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spercheius. 

The  Maiiaiu  were  the  most  southern  tribe  connected  with  Thessaly. 
They  occupied  principally  the  shores  of  the  Maliac  Qulf  (the  Buy  of 
Zitun),  from  the  pass  of  Thermopjlte  on  the  south  to  the  nortnem 
boundary  of  the  Valley  of  the  Spei'cheius.  Their  country  is  generally 
flat ;  the  plains  in  some  parts  are  extensive,  in  others  narrow,  where 
they  are  confined  on  one  aide  by  the  shores  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  mountains  of  Trachiniik  They  were  always  a 
warlike  people.  The  Amphictyonio  council  was  held  in  their  country, 
and  the  Maiians  are  included  in  the  lists  of  the  Amphictyonio  states. 
They  always  maintained  friendly  relatiooa  with  the  Dorians  of  Laoe- 
dsemon.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Maiians  were^-Anticyra,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spercheius ;  it  was  said  to  produce  the  genuine  hell^ 
bore,  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  cure  for  insanity.  Lamia,  4  or 
5  miles  N.  of  Anticyra ;  it  was  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  Lamian 
war,  carried  on  between  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  against 
the  Macedonians  under  Antipater ;  on  its  site  is  the  modem  Zitun. 
Traehis  (the  *  rough ')  was  so  called  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  surrounding  country;  it  was  once  the  chief  town  of  the 
Trachinians,  who  were  always  in  close  alliance  with  the  Dorians.  In 
later  times  Heraclea  was  the  most  important  town  of  Traohinia.  It 
was  a  colony  from  Lacedsemon,  founded  (b.c.  426)  at  the  request  of 
the  Trachinians,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  Their  object  in  making 
the  request  was  to  gain  additional  strength  against  the  iEnianes,  or 
(Eteaus,  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  It  soon  became  an  object  of 
jealousy  with  the  other  Theasalinn  tribes.  It  was  seised  by  Jason  of 
Phens,  who  caused  the  walla  to  be  pulled  down ;  but  it  again  became 
a  flourishing  city  under  the  JStolians,  who  sometimes  held  the  general 
council  of  their  nation  there.  It  sustained  a  long  aiege  from  the 
Roman  consul  Acilius  Qlabrio,  after  the  defeat  of  king  Antiochus  at 
ThermopylsB  (&o.  191),  The  surrounding  country  was  marshy  and 
woody,  but  the  vestiges  of  the  city  itself  are  observable  on  a  high 
flat  on  the  roots  of  Mount  CEta*  On  the  coast  of  Traohis,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Asopus,  which  runs  through  a  gorge  in 
the  mountain  indoaing  the  Trachinian  plain,  was  the  village  of  A  niktle, 
near  to  which  was  the  temple  of  the  Amphictyonio  Ceres,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons.  This  locality  was  also  famous 
for  the  oelebrat«d  |*ass  of  I'hermopyke, 

Magnesia  is  a  country  physically  distinct  from  Thessaly,  but  in 
historical  times  was  subject  to  it,  and  politically  included  within  it 
It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peueos 
and  the  Pagassean  Bay  on  the  north  and  south,  with  the  chain  of 
Pelion  and  Ossa  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  eastw  The  peo[ile  of 
this  district  were  called  Magnetos,  and  they  were  in  possession  of  it 
from  very  early  times.  ('  iliad,'  ii  766.)  They  were  an  Amphictyonie 
state.  The  astreme  northem  point  of  Magneala  was  Mouut  HomoU, 
a  limb  of  Ossa,  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient 
Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan.  (Virgil, 
<iEneid,'  vii  674.)  To  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa,  was  Alelu 
baa,  a  town  on  the  ooaat^  ascribed  by  Homer  ('  Uiad,'  ii.  716)  to 
Philoctetes.  Still  farther  south  waa  the  promontory  of  Sepitu,  off 
which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked.  Beyond  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Magnesia,  now  called  Hagios  Georgios,  the  ooast  takes  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pagasean  Bay,  the 
Qulf  of  Volo.  Among  the  principal  towns  of  Magnesia  were  loloo^ 
Demetriaa,  and  Aphetce.  loieot  was  a  place  of  great  antiqui^,  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  mythological  hero  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  It 
waa  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pelion,  near  the  small  river  Anaurus :  it 
was  once  a  powerful  city.  Pagasss,  the  port  of  lolcos,  and  afterwards 
of  Pherse,  was  famed  in  Qrecian  story  as  the  harbour  from  which  the 
ship  Argo  set  sail  on  her  voyage  to  Colchis :  the  name,  according  to 
Strabo  ^ix.,  p.  486),  was  derived  from  the  number  of  springs  near  it. 
The  site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of  Volo.  lolcos  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Demetriaa,  founded  by  Deme- 
trius Poiiorcetes  about  B.a  290,  soon  became  a  flourishing  city,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in  Greece,  being  well 
situated  for  defending  the  approaches  to  the  Pass  of  Tempo,  both  on 
the  side  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  plains.  Its  maritime  posiUon 
also  contributed  to  its  importance.  After  the  battle  of  CynoscephaUs 
it  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Magnesian  republic^  and  the  seat  of 
government ;  subsequently  it  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Macedon, 
until  the  battle  of  Pydna,  when  it  fell  under  the  Homana.  (Livy, 
xliv.  18.)    Many  ruins  mark  its  site. 

The  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Thessaly  were — ^the  Cambunian, 
on  the  north ;  Pindus,  on  the  west ;  the  ridges  of  Othrys  and  CEta,  on 
the.  south ;  and  those  of  Pelion  and  Ossa,  on  the  east. 

The  Oamhunian  Range  is  a  branch  from  Mount  Pindua,  running  in 
a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  separating  Thessaly  from 
Macedonia.  In  this  chain  is  the  Mount  Olympus.  The  principal 
road  between  the  two  countries  over  the  mouu  tains  was  by  the  Pass 
of  Volustaua,  marked  in  modem  maps  as  Volutxa.  Another  import- 
ant defile,  leading  from  Thessaly  into  Alaoedonia,  passed  by  Pythium, 
a  village  with  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  situated  on 
Mount  Olympusi,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  range. 
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Through  this  latter  defile  many  armies  (that  of  Xerxes  among  the 
number)  marched  in  ancient  time&  The  road  which  led  through 
Thessaly  to  this  Pythium  was  called  the  Via  Pythia.  The  defile  is 
still  much  frequented  by  travellers  going  to  Larissa  from  the  north- 
western parts  of  Macedonia.  Mount  Olympus,  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  mountains  of  Greece,  is  represented  in  Greek  mythology  as 
the  habitation  of  the  Gods.  It  diyides  the  north-east  of  Thessaly,  or 
Perrbsebia,  from  Pieria,  the  extremity  of  Macedonia  on  the  south- 
east It  rises  to  the  height  of  about  6500  English  feet,  and  the 
highest  parts  of  it  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  from  snow.  The 
part  of  the  Cambunian  ransre  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Olympus  was 
called  Mount  Titarus,  an  outlier  or  limb  of  which,  Mount  Cyphus, 
rises  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Peneus.  Olympus  and  Ossa  lie  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  defile  by  which  the  Peneus  enters  the  Vale  of 
Tempe. 

Mount  Pindus,  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly,  is  part  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  issues  from  the  Thracian  Scomius.  On  the 
north  it  joins  the  Illyrinn  and  Macedonian  ranges,  and  to  the  south 
it  is  connected  with  the  branches  of  (Eta  and  the  ^tolian  and 
Acamanian  Mountains.  It  separates  the  waters  which  fall  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  the  Ambraeian  Gulf,  from  those  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  northern  part  of  the  ^i^ean.  The  most  frequented 
pass  over  Pindus  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus  lays  over  a  part  of  it 
called  Mount  Cercetius,  probably  not  f'^r  from  the  modem  town  of 
Metzovo.  One  of  the  oighest  points  of  Mount  Pindus  was  Tym" 
pkrestut,  forming  it4  southern  extremity,  from  which  branched^  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Othryt,  closing  the  great  basin  of  Theasaly  on  the 
south,  and  separating  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Peneus  from 
those  which  run  into  the  southern  Spercheiua  Its  eastern  extremity 
separates  the  Maliac  from  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  sinking  gently  toward 
the  ooast  It  is  now  known  by  the  different  names  of  Hellovo,  Yari- 
bovo,  and  Goura.  To  the  south  of  Othrys  lies  the  ridge  of  (Etct, 
which  however  has  no  connection  with  Thessaly  Proper.  It  is  a 
huge  pile  of  mountains  stretching  from  Pindus  to  the  sea,  which  it 
meets  at  the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB;  it  forms  the  inner  barrit^r  of 
Greece,  as  the  Cambunian  range  does  the  outer,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
parallel  in  direction  and  equal  in  height  On  the  west  it  branches 
out  into  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  into  ^tolia.  On  the  south- 
east, beginning  from  Mount  Callidromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
range,  it  is  continued  without  interruption  along  the  coast  of  the 
Eubcean  Sea,  till  it  sinks  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Asopus.  By 
means  of  another  branch  to  the  south-west,  it  is  connected  with 
Parnassus,  and  after  skirting  the  Corinthian  Gulf  under  the  names 
of  Cirphis  and  Helicon,  it  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Attica, 
under  the  names  of  Cithssron  and  Pames. 

Pdion  is  a  chain  of  some  extent,  running  from  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  lake  called  Boebeis  to  the  extreme  south  of  Macmesia, 
forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  Thessaly  on  the  east  Homer 
('Iliad/  il  743)  alludes  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  Centaurs,  and  it  was 
associated  with  many  remarkable  events  in  Grecian  story.  It  was 
exceedingly  well  wooded.  To  the  north  of  Pelion  and  following  the 
line  of  the  coast  lies  the  chain  of  Qua  (now  Kissovo),  the  roots  of 
which  unite  with  one  of  the  branches  of  Mount  Pelion.  At  its 
northern  extremity  it  towers  into  a  steep  conical  peak,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  SOUKS  of  the  country,  rivals  its  neighbour  Olympus  in  the 
depth  and  duration  of  its  snows,  though  it  is  1100  feet  less  in  height 
Between  Ossa  and  Olympus  lies  the  celebrated  Yale  and  Pass  of 
Tempe. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly  into  which  the  smaller  streams 
fall  are  the  Peneus  and  the  Spercheius.  The  Peneut  (now  called  the 
Salymbria)  rises  in  the  north-west  of  Thessaly  under  Pindus,  between 
the  lower  ridges  of  which  and  the  outliers  of  the  Cambunian  range 
its  upper  valleys  are  confined.  Near  Meteora,  not  far  from  the  rocky 
Ithome  of  Homer,  its  basin  opens  somewhat  towards  the  south.  At 
Tricca  it  makes  a  turn  to  the  east,  and  its  valley  expands  into  a  vast 
plain  towards  the  south-east,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  though  it  is 
still  confined  by  the  hills  on  the  left  till  within  about  10  miles  from 
Larissa,  where  there  is  a  considerable  flat  on  the  north,  the  soil  of 
which  is  said  to  be  alluvial.  After  leaving  Tricca  the  course  is 
generally  north-east,  and  passing  along  the  Yale  of  Tempe,  the  only 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  Thessaly,  it  empties  itself  into  the  .£gean 
Sea.  It  is  a  very  small  stream,  sluggish  and  shallow,  except  after  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  when  it  sometimes  floods  the  surrounding  plains. 
The  Marsh,  or  Lake  Nesonis,  on  the  road  between  Larissa  and  Gonnus, 
is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  floods  of  the  river.  The  principal  tribu- 
tary of  the  Peneus  on  the  north  is  the  Titaresius,  now  the  Saranta 
Poros,  which  joins  the  Peneus  a  little  above  the  Yale  of  Tempe. 
The  waters  of  the  two  rivers  did  not  however  mingle ;  those  of  the 
Titaresius  being  impregnated  with  a  fat  unctuous  substance,  which 
floated  like  oil  on  the  surface.  (Strabo,  ix.,  p.  441.)  This  river  was 
also  called  the  Eurotas,  and  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Styx,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Infernal  Regions.  At  the  present  day  the  inhabit-  j 
ants  of  its  banks  are  remarkable  for  their  hoalthy  complexion,  while 
the  Peneus  is  surrounded  by  a  sickly  population.  Its  waters  also  are 
said  to  be  clear  and  dark-coloured,  while  those  of  the  Peneus  are 
muddy  and  white.  On  the  south,  the  afiiuenta  of  the  Peneus  were 
the  Pamisus,  the  Onoohonus,  the  Enipeus,  and  the  Apidanus.  Hero- 
dotus  describes  the   Apidanus  as   one   of  the  largest   rivers   of 


Achaia,  bat  still  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  Persian  army  with 
water. 

The  second  great  river  of  Thessaly  was  the  SperckeUu,  now  the 
Hellada.  It  flows  from  Tymphrestus,  a  branch  of  Pindus,  and  after 
winding  through  a  long  narrow  vale  between  tiie  ridges  of  Othrys 
and  (Eta,  it  falls  into  the  Mahao  Gulf.  It  was  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  poets,  and  Homer  mentions  it  as  belonging  to  the  territoxy 
of  Achilles  round  the  Maliac  Gulf.  Its  bed  and  mouth  have  under- 
gone many  changes  from  the  depostit  of  alluvial  matter. 

The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  amongst  the  most  fertile  and  produo- 
tive  of  Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  but  more  especially  in  grain,  of 
which  it  exported  a  considerable  quantity.  The  Theasalians  conse- 
quently became  very  rich,  and  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  life  ('  Athen.,' 
xii.  624).  Thessaly  was  also  famous  for  its  cavalry,  the  beet  in  Greece ; 
its  plains  supplied  abundtmce  of  forage  for  horses. 

The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Thessalians 
themselves,  but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Penestce,  who  were  the 
descendants  of  the  ^olian  Boeotians,  who  did  not  emigrate  when  their 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,  but  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  conquerors  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  in  the  country 
and  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way 
of  rent,  a  portion  of  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than 
their  lorda  (Atheosaus,  vL  p.  264.)  They  sometimes  accompanied 
their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  honjeback  as  their  knights  or 
vassals.  They  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and 
frequently  attempted  to  emancipate  themselves. 

Thessaly  is  now  included  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Selanik  or  Salo- 
niki.  Its  chief  products  are  com,  cotton,  olive-oil,  and  silk.  The 
chief  towns  are  larissa,  Trikhala,  Yolo,  and  AmbeUkia. 

Larista  stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
in  39""  37'  N.  kt,  21*"  28'  E.  long.,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Larissa,  and  has  been  through  all  historical  times  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  Turks  call  it  Yeni-Sheher.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  the  residenoe  of  a  pasha.  The  population  numbers 
about  80,000.  There  are  no  ancient  remains  here ;  the  wsdls  are  about 
8  miles  round. 

Trikhala  is  a  large  straggling  town,  about  40  miles  W.  from  Larissa, 
with  several  churches,  mosques,  and  synat^ogues,  and  12,000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  trade  in  oom 
with  Albania  and  Epirus. 

Volo,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Yolo,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  is  a  small  place  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  In  the  gulf  is 
the  island  of  Trikeri,  which  gives  name  to  the  Trikeri  Channel,  con- 
necting the  .£gean  with  the  Gulf  of  Yolo,  and  Zitun  to  the  north  of 
Eubcoa. 

Ambelakkt,  K.E.  of  Larissa,  in  the  vale  of  Tempe^  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  who  have  some  cotton  manufactures. 

J^Mtory.— Homer  ('Iliad,'  ii.  710)  describes  Thessaly  as  divided 
into  several  independent  principalities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates 
the  chiefs  to  whom  they  were  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Soon  after  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  The  different  states  agreed 
to  unite  iu  one  confederate  body,  under  a  president  or  Tagus,  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  oonfederacy.  Strabo  (ix.  429)  informs  us  that 
this  confederacy  was  the  most  considerable  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
society  of  the  kind  established  in  Greece.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
that  the  majority  of  the  Amphictyonio  states  were  either  Thessalian 
or  connect^  with  Thessaly.  Except  during  a  very  short  period^ 
under  Jason  of  Pherss,  Thessaly  never  assumed  that  rank  among  the 
states  of  Greece  to  which  it  was  by  its  position  and  extent  entitled. 
In  the  Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes  the  Thessalians,  being  left  to 
their  own  resources  by  the  Greeks,  submitted  to  Uie  invaders,  to  whom 
they  proved  active  and  sealous  allies.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides 
marched  into  Thessaly  to  restore  Orestee,  son  of  Eohecratidas,  to  his 
throne,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Pharsalus ;  but  he  was  checked  in  his 
progress  by  the  Thessalians,  who  were  superior  in  cavalry,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retire,  without  having  accomplished  tlie  objects  of  his 
expedition.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thessalians  did  not  as  a 
nation  take  any  part  In  B.O.  394  they  leagued  themselves  with  the 
Bceotians  and  their  allies  against  Sparta.  The  Thessalians,  with  their 
cavalry,  endeavoured  to  harass  and  obstruct  Agesilaus  on  his  march 
through  their  country  from  Asia.  His  skilful  manoouvres  however 
thwarted  their  designs,  and  Agesilaus  gained  considerable  credit  by 
defeating  on  their  own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own  training, 
the  most  renewed  cavalry  of  (h«eo&  Towards  the  dose  and  after 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  most  of  the  Thessalian  cities  acknow- 
ledged the  ascendancy  of  Pharsalus  or  Phersa,  the  latter  of  which 
was,  about  B.a  400,  under  the  dominion  of  Lyoophron.  This  prince 
endeavoured  to  extend  his  power  over  all  Thessaly ;  and  Xenophon 
('  Hellen.,*  ii  4)  mentions  a  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Thessa- 
lians of  Larissa  as  one  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  year  of 
the  fall  of  Athens  (B.a  404).  Ten  years  afterwards  Lyoophron  was 
still  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Larissa,  then  subject  to  Medina,  who 
was  probably  one  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Aleuad»^  Lyoophron 
was  supported  by  Sparta,  and  Medius  by  the  Boootian  confederacy,  by 
the  assistance  received  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Pharsalus,  then  occupied  by  a  Laoednmonian  garrkon. 

The  sttooess  of  Agesflaus  on  his  return  from  Asia  produced  somo 
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obange  in  the  affaira  of  Thrssaly,  for  Pbanalua  soon  recoyered  its 
independeDce,  and  rose  to  auch  emiDence  as  to  become  a  rival  of 
Phene.  Polydamas,  whose  character  and  virtue  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  all  parties,  was  intrusted  with  the  citadel  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenues  of  the  city,  a  trust  which  he  discharged  with 
the  strictest  integrity. 

At  Pherse,  the  supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jason,  who 
kept  a  standing  army  of  6000  mercenaries,  all  picked  men,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Pharsalus,  compelled'  most  of  the 
principal  Thessalian  cities  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  The 
objects  of  Jason's  ambition  were,  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  East ;  the  same  schemes,  in 
fact,  as  were  subsequently  executed  by  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon. 
The  first  objects  which  he  had  to  gain  were  the  title  of  Tagus,  and 
the  union  of  Thessaly  under  his  authority.  After  a  frank  statement 
of  his  views,  Jason  prevailed  upon  Polydamas  to  second  them.  A 
compsct  was  then  made  between  them ;  and  Polydamas  exerted  his 
influence  so  successfully  in  Jason's  behalf,  that  the  Pharsalians 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  a  general  pacification  followed. 
Not  long  afterwards  Jason  was  elected  Tagus,  and  by  his  influence 
and  talents  several  important  cities  were  induced  to  join  the  confede- 
racy. Be  then  fixed  the  contingents  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  be 
furnished  by  the  difft  rent  states,  and  raised  them  to  a  greater  amount 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  army  which  he  could  bring  into 
the  field  consisted  of  8000  cavalry  and  more  than  20,000  heavy-armed 
infantry;  and  his  light  troops,  as  Xenophon  ('Hellen.,'  vL  1,  6) 
observes,  were  enough  to  oppose  the  world.  He  built  and  manned 
a  considerable  fleet.  But  these  schemes  were  too  vast  for  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  a  human  life,  though  he  kept  them  constantly 
in  view,  and  made  all  his  actions  subservient  to  them.  After  the 
battle  of  Lt-uctra,  in  which  the  Thebians  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians, 
they  invited  him  to  join  them  in  overpowering  Laced semon.  Jason 
joined  them  with  his  forces,  but  he  did  not  comply  with  their 
request  His  policy  was  to  keep  an  even  balance  between  the  two 
states,  so  as  to  ensure  the  dependence  of  both  on  liims*'lf,  and  there- 
fore, ioBt(*ad  of  annihilating  the  power  of  Sparia,  he  offered  hia 
services  an  a  mediator  between  the  contending  states,  and  obtained  a 
truce  for  the  Lacedemonians,  under  favour  of  which  the  remnant  of 
their  forces  decamped  by  night  (b.c.  371).  In  the  following  year, 
whilst  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  Greece, 
he  was  assassinated  by  seven  young  men ;  and  the  honours  which 
were  paid  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  the  SFsassins,  showed  the 
alarm  which  his  ambition  had  excited.  On  the  death  of  Jason, 
Thi^ssaly  relapsed  into  its  former  insignificance,  though  his  dynasty 
survived  him,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  for 
a  short  time  diared  hb  authority  between  them.  Polydorus  was  soon 
assassinated,  and  Polyphron  became  sole  Tagus.  By  his  adminis- 
tration the  ofiSce  was  changed  into  a  tynoiny,  and  he  put  to  death 
Polydamas  and  eight  other  principal  citizens  of  Pharsalus.  After  a 
reign  of  one  year  he  was  murdered  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who 
thus  gained  the  government,  in  which  he  became  infamous  for  hia 
cruelty.  The  atrocities  which  he  committed  filled  all  his  subjects 
with  terror,  but  especially  the  ancient  families,  who  were  likely  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  jealousy.  The  Aleuade  of  Larissa  accordingly 
applied  to  Alexander,  the  then  king  of  Macedon,  who,  on  being  thus 
invited  by  the  Thessalians,  complied  with  their  request.  He  defeated 
the  tyrant,  and  took  possession  of  LariBsa  and  its  citadel,  and  after- 
wards of  Crannon,  and  garrisoned  both  with  his  troops.  The  affairs 
of  his  own  kingdom  however  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  Thessaly ; 
and  the  Thessalians,  being  thus  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Alexander, 
solicited  aid  (B.C.  368)  from  the  Tbebans,  who  accordingly  sent  Pelo- 
pidas  to  assist  them.  The  tyrant  granted  him  an  interview,  which 
ended  in  Pelopidas  settling  tlio  afikirs  of  the  country  on  an  apparently 
firm  footing.  But  the  order  which  he  had  established  was  soon 
deranged  by  the  conduct  of  Alexander;  and  the  Thebans,  on  being 
applied  to  sgain,  sent  out  Pelopidas,  with  his  friend  Ismenias,  but 
simply  in  the  character  of  ambassadors,  and  without  troops.  They 
imprudently  put  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  who  threw 
them  into  prison.  To  rescue  them  and  avenge  the  insult,  Thebes  sent 
out  nn  KTTDj,  which  however  was  reduced  to  such  a  strait  by  his 
cavalry  that  it  was  obliged  to  retreat;  and  but  for  the  interference  of 
Epaminondas,  who  accompanied  it^  though  not  as  general,  it  would 
have  been  destroyed. 

In  the  following  year  (b.o.  367),  an  army  was  again  sent  out  under 
Epaminondas,  through  fear  of  whom  the  prisoners  were  leleased. 
Subsequently,  Alexander  renewed  hia  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the 
Thessalian  cities,  and  greatly  extended  his  dominion  in  the  tributary 
districts.  The  ThesMdians  sgain  appealed  to  the  Thebans,  and 
Pelopidas  was  sent  out  to  aid  them  (b.o.  864),  who  fell  in  his  first 
battle,  in  which  however  Alexander  was  defeated.  The  campaign 
ended  in  the  tyrant  being  obliged  to  resign  his  conquests,  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Phthiotis  and  Magnesia,  and  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Thebes.  At  last,  his  wife  Thebe  conspired  with  her  three  half- 
brothers  to  murder  Alexander  (b.o.  359).  They  effected  their  purpose; 
and  one  of  them,  Tisiphonus,  assumed  the  government  At  the  end 
of  aa  858,  Lycophron,  another  of  the  brothers,  was  at  the  head  of 
affitirs.  The  new  dynasty,  however,  seems  to  have  been  as  unpopular 
with  the  Thessalians  as  the  old  one,  and  accordingly,  with  the  Aleaad» 


at  their  head,  they  applied  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  requested 
his  assistance.  Philip  invaded  Thessaly,  and,  after  gaining  some 
success,  was  obliged  to  retire ;  but  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country,  Lycophron  withdrawing  into  Phocia  Philip  restored  popular 
government  at  Pherss  (Diodorus,  xvi.  38),  but  kept  possession  of 
its  port,  PagafSB,  and  garrisoned  Magnesia  with  his  own  troops. 
About  B.C.  344,  either  the  tyrants  of  Pherss  or  their  party  there  had 
regained  their  ascendancy,  and  Philip  was  again  invited  to  dislodge 
them.  This  he  effected  with  ease,  and  then  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  Thessaly  entirely  subservient  to  his  interests. 
After  expelling  the  dynasty  of  the  tyrsnts,  he  garrisoned  the  citadel  of 
Pherss  with  bis  own  troops — revived  the  tetradarchies  as  political 
divisions  of  the  country — and  at  the  head  of  the  four  governments  he 
placed  his  devoted  adherents,  the  chiefs  of  the  Aleuad  party,  so  that 
they  were  m  reality  his  viceroys  or  deputies.  He  also  received  the 
harbour  duties  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  tribute  which  had  always  been  paid  to  Larissa  by  her  subject 
PerrhsBbian  cantons.  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  440.)  On  Philips  death,  the 
states  of  Thessaly  passed  a  decree  confirming  to  his  son  Alexander 
the  supreme  station  which  Philip  had  held  in  their  coundla.  The 
Thessalians  took  a  very  prominent  part  against  Macedonia  in  the 
Lamian  war,  which  followed  soon  after  Alexander's  death  (B.a  323), 
and  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only 
in  Thessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent  of  Greece.  By  th^  skilfol 
generalship  of  Antipater,  Leonnatus,  and  Craterus,  however,  Thessaly 
was  preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown  till  the  re'gn  of  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  fix>m  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle 
of  Cyuoscephalsd  (b.o.  197).  All  Thessaly  was  then  declared  free 
(Liv.,  xxxiii.  32)  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people ;  but 
from  that  time  it  may  be  considered  ss  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
though  its  possession  was  disputed  by  Antiochus  (Liv.,  xxxvL  9),  and 
again  by  Perseus,  eon  of  Philip,  between  whom  and  the  Rom»n«  it 
was  the  arena  of  more  than  one  conflict.  It  was  already  a  Roman 
province  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  world  was  decided  by 
the  battle  bttweeu  Pompey  and  Cesar  on  the  plains  of  Pharfalua. 

The  slave-merchants  of  Greece  were  geuerHlly  Thessalians.  (Aris- 
tophanes, 'Plutus,'  517.)  Their  chief  alave-market  was  Pagasae,  the 
port  of  PheroB. 

THETFOHD,  Norfolk,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamenfsiy 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Thetford, 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Ouse,  in  52*  24'  N.  lat, 
0"*  44'  E.  long.,  distant  30  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  80  milea  N.N.E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  95  miles  by  the  EHStem  Counties  and 
Norfolk  railways.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  4075. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  of  whom 
one  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Norwich.  Thetford  Poor^Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  117,870  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
19,040. 

The  town  of  Thetford  is  very  ancient  Under  the  East  Angles  it 
was  a  place  of  importance :  a  synod  was  held  here  in  669.  When  tha 
Danes  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  Etbelred  I.,  they  fixed  their 
head-quarters,  in  870,  at  Thetford,  which  they  sacked.  In  the  rrign 
of  Etbelred  II.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  in  1004,  under 
Sweyne.  They  burned  the  town  again  in  1010.  The  bishopric  of  the 
East  Angles  was  transferied  in  1075  from  North  Elmham  to  Thet- 
ford, and  was  again  removed  in  1094  to  Norwich.  About  the  same 
time  a  Cluniac  priory  was  founded  here.  There  were  several  other 
religious  houses  at  Thetford.  The  town  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  established  by  Henry  VIII.  There  have  been  as 
many  as  twenty  churches  in  the  town ;  thirteen  are  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Book.  Thetford  now  comprehends  three  parishes ;  the 
parishes  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Mary  are  very  much  intermingled, 
and  are  partly  in  Suffolk  and  partly  in  Norfolk;  the  whole  of  the 
other  parish  (St.  Peter)  is  in  Norfolk. 

The  town  has  no  manufactures,  but  a  good  deal  of  malting  is 
carried  on,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  favoured  by  the  river  being 
navigable  up  to  the  town.  St.  Peter's  church  consists  of  a  nave  with 
two  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower;  the  last  rebuilt  in  1789.  The  ancient 
part  is  built  chiefly  of  flint,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  *  the 
black  church.'  St.  Mary's  is  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  river,  and  is 
meanly  built  There  ai*e  places  of  wor6hip  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  a  Free  Grammar  scbool, 
founded  in  1610,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Considera>4t» 
remsins  of  the  Cluniac  priory,  and  of  other  religious  stractures;,  atill 
exist 
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THIAN  SHAN  MOUNTAINa    [Sohoaria.] 

THIAN  SHAN  NANLU  is  the  name  of  a  Chinese  government, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia.  European  geographers  generally 
call  it  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkistan,  and  also  Little  BucLaria.  The 
name  of  Turkistan  is  applied  to  it  because  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
in  that  part  of  Asia  is  composed  of  Turkish  tribes  ;  and  as  these 
tribes  are  frequently  designated  by  the  collective  name  of  Buchariaae, 
from  the  town  of  Bokhara,  Eastern  Turkistan  is  also  called  Little 
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Bucliari%  or  rather  Bokliari%  to  distiDguish  it  from  Western  or  Proper 
Turkistao,  which  is  called  Buoharia  without  any  epithet.  Thian  Shan 
Kanlu,  in  Chinese,  signifies  the  '  southern  road  oC  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains,'  and  has  been  applied  to  the  countries  south  of  that 
mountain  system,  because  they  are  tFaversed  by  the  southern  of  the 
two  great  commercial  roads  which  oonoect  China  Proper  with  the 
countries  of  Western  Asia,  whilst  the  countries  north  of  the  Thian 
Shnn  are  trayersed  by  the  northern  commercial  road,  and  on  that 
account  are  called  Thian  Shan  Pelu,  'the  northern  road  of  Thian 
Sban.'     The  last-mentioned  countries  constitute  the  goyemment  of 

Ili,  or  SO50ARL1. 

Thian  Shan  Nanla  lies  between  Sd**  and  44*  N.  lat,  and  extends  from 
71'  to  96''  E.  long.  From  east  to  west  it  extends  about  1250  miles, 
and  its  width  from  south  to  north  yaries  between  550  and  800  miles. 
Its  area  probably  exceeds  500,000  square  milea  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
SoDgaria,  or  Thian  Shan  Pelu ;  £.  by  the  proyince  of  Kansi  and  South 
Tibet  On  the  south-west  is  Ladakh,  on  the  west  Kundus,  including 
Badakshan  and  Bokhara,  and  on  the  north-west  Khokan. 

Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  a  country  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south  it  is  inclosed  by  moiuitain 
ranges  of  pnr*h  extent  and  eleyation  that  the  places  which  are  perma- 
nently inhabited  can  only  be  reached  by  passing  for  seyeral  days  oyer 
mountains,  which  are  not  inhabited  except  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  year,  when  they  are  yisited  by  a  few  families  of  wandering  tribes 
of  mountaineera.  On  the  east  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  an  extensiye 
desert,  which  appears  to  be  uninhabitable.  The  country  inclosed  by 
the  three  ranges  and  the  desert  receiyes  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
from  the  mountains,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  always  coyered 
with  snow,  and  the  numerous  riyers  which  descend  from  them  form  a 
large  riyer,  called  the  Tarim,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Danube,  and 
terminates  in  an  extensiye  lake  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
desert  The  basin  of  the  river  Tarim  is  the  largest  closed  riyer-basin 
on  the  globe. 

Mountavu. — ^At  the  south-western  angle  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu 
stands  an  extensive  mountain  knot  called  Pushtikhur,  which  occupies 
the  space  between  86'  and  37*"  N.  lat,  71*  and  74*  E.  long.  From  its 
western  side  issues  that  eleyated  chain  which  is  known  in  Afghanistan 
by  the  name  of  Hindu  Kush ;  from  its  northern  edge  another  range, 
called  the  Tartashling,  or  Boloi^Tagh,  which  extends  northward ;  and 
in  the  eastern  part  begins  a  third  range,  which  trayerses  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia,  and  extends  through  China  Proper  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  This  last-mentioned  range  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Kuenluen, 
but  that  portion  of  it  which  is  contiguous  to  the  mountain-knot  of 
Pushtikhur  goes  by  the  name  of  Thsungling. 

The  Thsungling  may  be  considered  as  that  portion  of  the  Kuenluen 
range  which  extends  from  the  Pushtikhur  on  the  west  (72*  E.  long.) 
to  the  mountain-pass  of  Karakorum  on  the  east  (between  76*  and 
77*  E.  long.),  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  between  85* 
and  37*  N.  lat.  Little  is  known  of  this  region,  but  it  is  stated  that 
a  mass  of  perpetual  snow  ooyers  these  mountains  for  more  than  300 
miles  in  length,  and  that  on  their  northern  decHyity  there  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  rain  for  three  suocessiye  months.  That  portion  of  the 
Kuenluen  range  which  is  east  of  the  Pass  of  Karakorum  is  still  less 
known.  Two  roads  trayerse  the  Kuenluen  range.  The  most  western 
leads  through  the  Karakorum  Pass  from  Hindustan  and  Cashmir  by 
the  way  of  Leh  in  Ladakh,  to  Khoten  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  The 
highest  part  of  the  pass  probably  does  not  exceed  12,000  feet  aboye 
the  sea-leyel.  This  road  is  much  more  frequented  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  because  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  adjacent 
to  the  road  renders  trayelling  in  summer  almost  impossible.  The 
eastern  road  connects  the  town  of  Lhassa  in  Tibet  with  Khoten,  and 
trayerses  a  yery  mountainous  country  of  great  extent,  passing  near 
the  laige  lake  of  Tengri-Nor,  and  issuing  from  the  mountains  by  the 
narrow  yalley  in  which  the  town  of  Keriya  is  built 

The  western  districts  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  are  occupied  by 
seyeral  ranges,  belonging  to  the  Tartashling,  or  Bolor-Tagh.  This 
mountain-system  extonds  north  of  the  mountain-knot  of  Pushtikhur, 
from  87*  to  near  41*  N.  lat,  where  it  descends  with  long  slopes 
towards  the  yalley  of  the  river  Sihoon,  or  Jaxartea.  In  the  interior 
of  the  mountain  region,  and  within  the  boundary-line  of  Thian  Shan 
Nanlu,  an  extensive  eleyated  plain  occurs,  which  is  called  the  table- 
land of  Pamir.  The  eleyation  of  this  table-land  is  so  great^  that  no 
trees  are  found  on  it  and  trayellers  feel  their  respiration  rendered 
difficult  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  The  nomadic  Kirghis,  who 
visit  this  elevated  region  in  summer  on  account  of  its  excellent 
pastures,  keep  herds  of  camels  and  sheep,  and  of  kashgow,  or  yaks. 
[Badakshak.J  Among  the  wild  animals  peculiar  to  this  region  are  the 
kutch-kar  and  the  raas. 

The  Thian  Shan  range  extends  along  the  northern  boundary-line  of 
Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  wldch  is  separated  by  it  from  the  government  of 
III  This  mountain  range  has  been  noticed  under  SoiroABiA,  where 
also  the  road  is  mentioned  which  ooanecto  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  with  the 
government  of  Ili 

RiverB, — The  largest  supply  of  water  is  deriyed  from  the  Tartash- 
ling, in  which  three  of  the  great  branches  of  the  TaHm  River  rise. 
The  principal  branch  originates  within  the  mountain  region  in  a  lazge 
lake,  called  Karakol,  which  is  situated  near  89*  N.  lat,  and  receives 
the  drainage  of  a  considerable  countiy  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides. 
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The  river  issuing  from  this  lake  runs  eastward,  and  Is  called  Famaii. 
yar.  It  leaves  the  mountain  region  below  Tashbalik,  near  78*  SO' 
£.  long.,  and  is  soon  afterwards  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Kaakgw 
Daria,  which  brings  to  it' the  drainage  of  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Tartashling.  Near  the  point  of  confluence  the  rivers  are  met  by 
a  third  river,  the  Kexifl  Dana,  which  flows  about  200  miles  in  a  direo> 
tion  from  east  to  west,  and  brings  down  the  waters  collected  on  the 
mountain-chain  which  unites  the  Tartashliog  to  the  Thian  Shan.  After 
the  union  of  these  three  branches  the  river  continues  to  be  called 
Kashgar  Daria,  and  to  flow  eastward  for  800  miles;  between  80*  and 
81*  K  long.,  it  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Aktu  Daria,  from  the 
west  by  the  Yarhiang  Daria,  and  trcm  the  south  by  the  Khotan 
Daria,  which  flow  respectively  from  the  Thian  Shan,  the  Tartashling, 
and  the  Kuenluen  mountains^  and  are  from  800  to  400  miles  in 
length. 

After  the  confluence  of  these  several  branches  the  river  is  called 
Tarim,  or  Tarim-gol,  and  continues  to  flow  in  a  nearly  due  east  direc- 
tion for  400  miles  more,  when,  near  88*  E.  long.,  it  is  lost  in  an  exten- 
sive lake,  Lop-Nor,  which  is  surrounded  by  still  more  extensive 
swamps.  No  river  joins  the  Tarim  from  the  south,  east  of  81* 
E.  long.,  but  it  receives  a  considerable  supply  of  water  from  the 
Thian  Shan  Mountains,  by  two  rivers,  the  Ukiat,  or  Chagar  Daria,  and 
the  Barun  Tuldua,  or  Kaidu  River.  The  Ukiat  Daria  runs  more  than 
200  miles  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  joins  the  Tarim  near  84* 
£.  long.  The  Kaidu  River  is  probably  the  laigest  of  the  oonfluenta 
of  the  Tarim,  as  it  coUecto  the  drainsge  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains 
between  80*  and  87*  £.  long.  Ite  course  for  about  100  miles  is  in  an 
elevated  valley,  parallel  to  the  Thian  Shan  range  from  east  to  west» 
after  which  it  dnins  another  parallel  valley  about  200  miles  long  by 
an  eastern  course,  and  falls  into  a  huge  lako  called  Boit^Nor,  which 
is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  chains  of  high  hills,  but  on 
the  east  by  a  sandy  desert  In  the  hills  which  iaclose  the  lake  on  the 
south  is  a  break  by  which  the  Bostu  Nor  dischsrges  ite  waters  into 
the  Tarim.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tarim  amounts  to  nearly  1200 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  or  about  1500  miles  including  the  windings  of 
the  river. 

The  Plain  is  of  great  extent^  measuring  on  an  avenge  more  than 
300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  900  miles  from  west  to  east 
It  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  eastern  parte  of  it 
are  a  complete  desert^  which  occupies  the  whole  country  east  of  88* 
E.  long.,  and  surrounds  the  lakes  of  Lop-Nor  and  Bostu-Nor  on  the 
east  South  of  the  river  Tarim  it  extends  westward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Khotan  Daria  (81*  R  long.),  so  that  it  covers  about  one-half  of  the 
plain.  The  worst  part  is  that  which  lies  esst  of  88*  E.  long.,  and  is 
called  Han-hai,  or  the  Dry  Sea.  Ite  surface  is  covered  with  a  very 
fine  sand,  which  is  frequently  raised  into  the  air  by  the  wind,  so  that 
the  traces  of  the  caravans  soon  disappear.  Through  this  desert  is 
the  nearest  road  from  China  to.  Hami  in  Thian  Shan  Nalu.  On  the 
north,  where  it  approaches  the  Thian  Shan  range,  this  vast  extent  of 
desert  is  skirted  by  a  narrow  tract  of  hilly  ground,  which  is  fit  for 
cultivation  or  used  as  pasture-ground.  Ite  width  may  vary  between 
20  and  80  miles,  and  it  is  in  many  places  abundantly  watered  by 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  north,  but  which  as 
soon  as  they  have  traversed  the  hilly  region  are  lost  in  the  sand  of 
the  Han-hai.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  tract  can  be  irrigated,  but 
it  is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  produces  various  grains^ 
vegeteblesy  and  fruits.  It  is  especially  famous  aU  over  China  for  ite 
excellent  melons  and  grapes.  Cotton  is  also  grown.  The  greater  part 
of  this  tract  however  is  used  as  pasture-ground  for  horse?,  camels, 
cattle,  and  aheep. 

The  country  west  of  88*  K  long.,  and  between  the  Tarim  River  and 
the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  contains  a  much  larger  portion  of  culti- 
vable ground,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Barun  Yuldus,  or  Kaidu 
River.  The  hills  inclosing  the  valley  rise  probably  more  than  1000 
feet  above  their  base,  and  are  used  as  pasture-ground.  Along  the 
base  of  the  southern  ridge  of  hills  are  also  oonsiderable  tracto  of 
culUvated  land. 

Farther  west,  between  84*  and  80*  R  long.,  the  hilly  country  is 
not  so  wide,  extending  only  to  the  distance  of  40  to  50  miles  frx>m 
the  Thian  Shan  Mountains.  The  hills  also  have  less  elevation,  and 
yield  only  a  scanty  supply  of  water  for  irrigation.  Between  77*  and 
80*  K  long,  is  the  valley  of  the  Aksu  Daria,  which  is  inclosed  by  hif^h 
hills,  and  in  ite  upper  part  contains  very  extensive  tracte  of  fertile 
land,  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  producing  every  kind  of 
grain,  and  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits.  The  rich  pastures  feed  herds 
of  horses,  sheep,  camels,  and  cattle. 

In  the  plain,  west  of  the  Aksu  Daria,  which  extends  between  the 
Kashgar  Daria  and  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  the  cultivated  land 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  bottom  of  the  Kesyl  Daria, 
where  considerable  tracte  produce  rice  and  other  grain  in  abundance, 
as  well  ss  rich  crops  of  cotton.  The  uplands  north  of  the  river  pro- 
duce abimdance  of  grass  during  some  parte  of  the  year,  and  are  uaed 
as  pasture-grounds  by  the  Kara  Kirghis,  or  Black  Kirghis,  who  go  in 
summer  with  their  herds  of  horses  and  camels  to  &e  Thian  Shan 
Mountains.  The  uplands  between  the  Kesyl  Daria  and  the  Kashgar 
Daria  have  a  sandy  soil 

.  The  western  districte  of  the  Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  or  those  which  extend 
at  the  base  of  the  Tartashling,  are  not  more  favourable  to  cultivation 
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than  the  northern  diatrioti  which  w«  have  jtut  noiioed.  It  is  ohiefly 
on  th6  banks  of  thjB  riTersthat  the  ground  is  cultivable.  The  principal 
objeeis  of  agriculture  are  rioe^  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  with  beans 
and  Tetohes.  Hie  mulberry  plantations  are  extensive,  and  large 
quantities  of  silk  are  ooUeoted  at  Tarkiand ;  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax 
are  ako  grownii  Fruit-trees  sre  abundant  Melons  and  cucumbers  are 
of  excellent  quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  coyered  with 
Brass,  especially  thoee  tracts  which  are  mountainous,  and  acoordiugl^ 
it  aboiuids  in  horses  and  sheep.  The  wool  collected  in  these  parts  is 
of  Tery  fina  quality.    There  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  camels. 

Along  the  base  of  the  Thsungling  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
tracts  that  surround  the  town  of  Khotan,  where  a  large  district  is 
undiBC  cultiyatipD,  and  produces  rice,  wheat  and  millet,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  flax ;  large  quantities  of  mlk  of  the  first  quality  are  collected. 
The  Tineyards  are  extensiye.  Some  plants  are  raised  which  yield 
dyeing-stufb,  which  are  exported  to  Obina.  Among  the  domestic 
animal^  the  ytdi  is  numerous,  and  also  horses  and  sheep.  North  of 
this  cultivated'  tract  is  the  desert  of  Kara-kitai,  or  Riklstan,  mostly 
covered  with  siiftfl,  and  extending  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Yai^iang, 
and  northward  to  the  banks  of  uie  Yarkiang-Daria. 

CUmate. — The  climate  of  the  Thian  Sban  Nanlu  is  distinguished  by 
that  dryness  which  is  characteristic  of  all  table-lands  which  are  coii- 
sidkrably  elevated  above  the  sea.  Heavy  gales  are  very  frequent,  and 
often  so  strong  as  to  throw  down  travellers  and  their  beasts  of  burden. 
The  moirture  fequired  for  the  growth  of  plants  is  derived  from  the 
mountain  rivers,  which  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  about 
two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  In  the  districts  south  of  the  Thian 
Shan  Nanlv  )tf  ountains  large  reservoixs  have  been  made,  which  are  filled 
by  the  watercourses  afWr  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  from  the»e 
reservoirs  the  greater  part  of  the  water  supply  is  taken.  The  western 
districts  are  much  colder  in  winter ;  at  Yarkiang  the  river  is  for  three 
months  covered  with  thick  ice,  and  caravans  pass  over  it  with  their 
beasts  of  bunden.  The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great  all  over  the 
country,  but  the  cold  of  the  winter  seems  to  decrease  as  we  proceed 
from  west  to  easty  as  frost  is  hardly  known  at  Hami.  The  country  is 
subject  to  earthquakes.  An  extinct  volcano  exists  in  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains^  and  traces  of  voloanic  action  are  frequently  met  with  in 
that  range. 

The  domestic  animals  of  £urope  abound,  with  the  exeeption  of  hogs, 
which  are  only  kept  by  the  few  Chinese  settled  in  the  country ;  the 
other  inhabitants,  being  MohammedaDS,  hold  this  animal  in  abhor- 
rsnce.  Camels  are  kept  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains.  In  the 
Tartashling  Mountains  the  yak  is  reared  by  the  Kii^his ;  the  larger 
species  of  the  domestic  animals  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  deserts 
of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu.  Of  wild  sheep  there  appear  to  be  several  kinds. 
On  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  the  aigali  is  found,  and  on  the  Tartash- 
ling the  kutch-kar  and  the  rass  above  mentioned.  Among  wild  animals 
are  jackals,  tigers,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes.  On  the  Thian  Sban 
Mountains  a  black  eagle  of  great  sise  is  met  with,  and  on  the  Tartash- 
ling a  still  lu^er  kind,  called  syrym. 

Qold  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  affluents  of  the  Khotan  Daria,  and 
also  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains.  Copper  and 
iron  are  found  at  several  places,  and  are  worked.  From  the  Thian 
Shan  Mountains  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac,  asbestos  and  saltpetre,  are 
obtained.  Several  precious  stones  are  abundant,  and  two  kinds,  the 
yew  and  the  agate,  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce  to  China. 

Inhabitanti. — The  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  Turkish  origin.  The 
language  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  not  intermixed,  ss  that  of  the  other 
Turkish  tribes,  with  terms  derived  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  it  is  considered  the  purest  of  the  Turkish  dialects. 
The  Turks  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  are  dirided  into  two  tribes,  Ak-tak 
and  Kara-tak,  which  hate  one  another,  and  frequently  make  war  on 
each  other.  Each  tribe  is  ruled  by  its  own  chief,  or  Beg,  the  Chinese 
reserving  to  themselves  only  military  afihirs,  police,  and  customs.  The 
army  which  the  Chinese  keep  in  the  country,  and  which  amounts  to 
between  20,000  and  80,000  men,  is  commanded  by  Mantchoo  officers. 
The  tribute  which  the  Chinese  government  levies  upon  the  inhabitants 
is  small,  hui  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  duty  on  imports.  The 
inbabitanCs  however  are  much  oppressed  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  the 
Chineae  do  not  interfere  between  them.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  on  partly  by  the  Turks,  but  mostly  by  the  Tajicks.  Both 
are  Mobammedlma  The  Tajicks,  or  Tadjicks,  are  that  nation  which 
considers  the  Bersian  as  its  native  language^  and  which  is  widely 
spread  over  Central  Asia.  In  other  countries  their  industry  is  mostly 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  but  in  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  they 
ore  chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  They  conform  in  costume  to  the  Turks, 
but  preserve  their  own  language.  There  are  ip  the  eastern  districts, 
especially  in  the  town  of  Hami  and  its  vidnity,  a  considerable  number  of 
016th  Kalmucks,  who  after  the  defeat  of  the  Galdan  quietly  submitted 
to  the  sway  of  the  Mantchoos.  [SoiroARiA.]  The  number  of  Chinese 
is  not  laiga.  Besides  the  officers  of  government,  a  small  number  is 
established  in  the  large  commercial  towns  as  merchants  and  traders. 
In  the  mountains  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Thian  Shan  Nanlu  is  a 
tribe  of  Kitghis.  called  the  Kara-Kirghis,  and  another  tribe  of  that 
nation  is  met  wfth  in  the  ranges  of  the  Tartashlinir.    Both  are  nomadic 
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Cowinurce,  Towm,  and  Man^actura. — ^About  1800  years  ago  a 
oommeroiAl  road  was  established,  which  traverses  this  country  in  its 


leneth  from  east  to  west,  and  by  which  the  oommeroe  betwaan  China 
and  Western  Asia  has  been  canied  on  nearly  without  Interraption. 
This  road  passes  through  the  countries  which  lie  along  the  base  of  the 
Thian  Shan  Mountains.  Another  road,  whioh  has  probably  been  used 
for  an  equal  length  of  time,  connects  Tlidan  Shan  Nanlu  and  China  with 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  especially  withCashmir,  and  is  also  much 
used  at  the  present  day. 

The  caravans  of  China,  bound  for  the  western  countries,  or  Siyu, 
as  they  are  called,  alter  leaving  tiie  town  of  Shatsheou  and  the  gate  of 
Kia-yu-kooan  [Takout],  pass  through  the  Desert  of  Han-hai,  and  arrive 
after  twenty  days'  journey  at  Hami  (42°  58'  N.  lat,  W  60'  EL  long.). 
ffami,  otKhamil,  is  a  fortified  place,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which 
inclose  a  space  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  drcoit.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  lai^  suburbs,  and  is  populous.  The  strsets  are  stiaight 
and  regular,  but  the  houses  low  and  built  of  dried  oisy.  The  district 
round  the  town  is  carefully  cultivated. 

About  2i0  miles  west  of  Hami  is  PuUhm,  a  fortress  which  is  nearly 
2  miles  in  drouit,  and  near  whidi  the  caravan  road  passes.  About 
60  miles  farther  is  Turf  an,  a  considerable  place,  which  however  suffered 
much  in  the  wars  of  the  last  oentuiy.  Kmrathar  is  290  miles  west  of 
Turfan.  Its  fortress  does  not  exceed  one  mile  in  circuits  The  town  is 
populous,  snd  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ksidu  River.  Its  oommeroe  is 
considerable;  the  inhabitants  excel  in  embroideiy.  KurU,  or  JTwrmi^ 
Ss  situated  on  that  nortion  of  the  Kaidn  River  which  oooneots  the 
Bostu-Nor  with  Lop-Nor,  and  containa  a  population  of  about  4000 
individuala  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  very  fertile.  The  town  is 
60  miles  distant  from  Karashar  to  the  south-west.  Bishr,  or  A^ar, 
nearly  200  miles  distant  from  Kuril,  containa  10,000  inhabitaate,  and 
has  a  considerable  commerce  in  copper,  oil,  sheep-skinsi,  butter,  and 
furs,  especially  lynx-skins. 

KutskCf  which  is  100  miles  distant  horn  Bugnr,  is  a  latge  town, 
which  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  a  great  popula- 
tion, of  which  6000  are  Turka  The  mountains  north  of  the  town 
contain  several  mines,  from  which  copper,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  are  obtained.  At  this  town  begins  the  road  which  leads 
across  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  to  Kuldsha  in  Hi,  by  the  mountain 
pass  csUed  Mussur  Dabahn*  Before  it  reaches  the  mountain  paas,  it 
runs  through  the  town  of  SaiUm,  which  is  built  in  an  elevated  valley, 
and  near  some  mines.  South-west  of  Kutshe  is  the  town  of  Ska^mr, 
in  a  district  producing  abundance  of  rice,  melons^  and  fruit.  It 
contains  a  population  of  4000  indiriduala  » 

In  the  valley  of  the  Aksu  Daria  are  the  towns  of  Aksu  and  UshL 
Ak$u  is  a  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  which  oontainB 
about  6000  houses.  It  is  not  fortified.  Its  commercial  importance  is 
derived  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Kuldsha 
in  Songaria  with  the  great  western  caravan  route.  Its  manufiscturee 
are  numerous,  especially  those  of  cotton-stufb,  and  a  kind  of  stofi; 
half  silk  and  half  cotton,  deer-leather,  harness  and  saddles  (whidi 
are  embossed  with  great  art).  There  are  also  some  potteries,  and 
many  persons  are  employed  in  cutting  and  poUshing  predous  stones. 
The  Chinese  garrison,  consisting  of  8000  men,  inhabits  a  8ei>arate 
quarter  of  the  town.  U»hi,  which  Ilea  higher  up  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aksu  Daria,  is  built  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive .  oountry  of  grvat 
fsrtility,  and  is  stated  to  contain  10,000  families.  This  place  appears 
to  caiTy  on  a  considerable  commerce. 

The  town  of  Kcukgar  is  situated  in  the  north-western  angle  of 
Thian  Shan  Nanlu,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  roa^l 
which  leads  to  Ferghana  and  the  towns  of  Khokand  and  Tashkend. 
At  this  place  also  begins  the  other  caravan*road,  which,  passing  akm^ 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Tartashling,  leads  over  the  Karakorum 
Pass  to  Leh,  Qertope,  and  Cashmir.  Besides  these  two  linea  of  com- 
munication and  the  great  caravan-road  to  China,  a  fourth  road,  com- 
mencing at  Kashgir,  runs  north-east  over  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains 
by  the  Howat  Pass,  to  Kuldsha  and  the  banks  of  the  Irtish.  These 
roads  concentrating  at  Kashgar  render  it  one  of  the  most  commercial 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  is  said  to  contain  15,000  houses, 
and  a  population  of  80,000.  All  persons  who  are  of  Turkish  origin 
have  free  access  to  the  town ;  but  the  entry  of  Europeans  is  prevented 
by  the  Chinese  authorities.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  large 
square^  from  which  four  extensive  basaars  branch  oft  The  Chinese 
garrison  consists  of  8000  men,  who  are  stationed  here  to  repress  any 
invasion  from  the  side  of  Khoksnd,  and  are  quartered  in  a  strong 
fortress.  The  manufactures  are  silk-stufls,  as  satin,  damask,  oottons, 
&c  The  jewellers  are  very  expert  in  cutting  the  yew  and  in  working 
gold.  Kashgar  suffered  much  by  the  invasion  and  rebellion  of  the 
Kod  jas  (1827).  South-west  of  Kashgar  is  the  important  town  of  TVuA- 
baUff,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaman-yar  River.  On  the  road  leading 
from  Kashgar  to  Tarkiang  is  Yengi  Hisaar,  a  plaos  of  considerable 
extant 

Yarki€mfff  or  Tarkand,  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  Thian 
Shan  Nanlu,  as  the  Chinese  military  governor  generally  resides  herew 
The  city  or  fortress  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  stone,  and  is 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference.  Numerous  suburbs  lie 
round  it  In  the  fortress  a  garrison  of  7000  men  is  kept  The  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  river  Yarkiang  Daria  is 
divided  into  two  arm&  and  by  canals  from  them  the  streets  are 
supplied  with  water.  There  are  numerous  public  buildings, 
daily  mosques  and  mediaasss,  or  colleges.    There  are  two 
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baaaan,  one  ia  the  city  and  the  other  in  the  euburbe,  which  are  more 
than  three  miles  long.  Most  of  the  shopkeepers  are  Chinese.  The 
country  surrounding  the  town  supplies  it  with  three  important  articles 
of  commerce,  silk,  fine  wool,  and  smaU  Kir^his  horseSb  The  com- 
merce with  the  countries  north  of  Hindustan  and  with  Tibet  is  very 
considerable.  There  are  several  kinds  of  manufaoturep.  The  number 
of  Inhabitants  who  pay  capitation-taz  is  stated  to  be  between  30,000 
and  40,000,  which  would  [give  a  population  of  betweeo  180,000  and 
240,000.    Many  foreigners  are  settled  in  this  place. 

Khotan  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  name  of  the  town  which 
at  present  is  called  lUtsi  or  Eelchi,  whilst  the  name  of  Khotan  is 
applied  to  the  country  which  extends  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
Thsungling.  This  country  contains  700,000  persons  who  pay  capita- 
tion-taz, which  would  give  a  population  of  3,500,000.  This  is  by  far 
the  moat  populous  and  imporUnt  part  of  Thian  Shan  ^anlu.  A 
laige  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Buddhists.  The  town  of  IliiH  is 
laige  and  populous,  and  is  of  commercial  importance.  The  eastern 
road  passes  from  Ilitsi  to  Keriya,  and  Tibet.  The  western  road  joins 
the  great  caravan-road  which  leads  from  Tarkiuag  to  Leh  and  Cashmir. 
The  principal  articles  which  the  country  supplies  for  exportation  are 
the  yew-stone  and  silk,  the  last  of  which  is  produced  in  laige 
quantities.  Silk-  and  cotton^stuifs  are  made  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  are  glass-houses.  Eveiy  week  a  fair  is  held,  which  is  sometlmei 
attended  by  20,000  persons.  Horses  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 
Near  the  town  of  Keriya^  through  which  the  road  passes  to  Tibeti 
are  gold-mines.  The  articles  which  are  sent  from  Yarkiang  to  Cashmir 
are  silver,  goats'  and  sheep's  wool,  Russia  leather,  embroideries  of 
gold  and  silver,  rice,  and  some  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture; 
there  are  taken  in  return  shawls  of  different  qualitiefl,  ootton-stufis, 
sheep-  and  goatrskins,  and  some  minor  articles.  A  caravan  goes 
annual^  from  Yarkiang  to  Badakahan,  which  carries  a  large  quantity 
of  tea  and  some  silver,  and  brings  back  slaves  and  precious  stones, 
especially  rubies.  The  articles  exported  to  Khokand  are  silver,  china- 
ware,  tea  in  boxes,  and  pressed  tea.  The  imports  from  Khokand  are 
raw  silk  and  different  kinds  of  cotton-stuffs.  The  commerce  of 
Yarkiang  with  the  northern  provinces  of  China  is  veiy  active.  The 
articles  sent  to  China  are  raw  silk,  great  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle,  the  yew  and  other  precious  stones,  and  some  dyeing  stufih;  in 
return  there  are  sent  to  Yarkiang  tea,  china*warf,  and  several 
manufactured  articles. 

ffistory. — ^Before  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  this  purt  oi 
Central  Asia  formed  a  portion  of  the  powerful  empire  of  the  Hiongnu, 
a  Turkish  raoe»  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  made  war  oo 
China,  and  sometimes  laid  waste  the  northern  provinces ;  but  in  the 
first  centuzy  after  Christ  was  overUirown  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Han 
emperors.  The  Chinese  «ooa  afterwards  extended  their  conquests  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  But  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ  the  Chinese 
were  dispossessed  of  this  country  by  the  Tang-hiang,  a  Tibetan  race; 
and  this  and  other  races  of  the  same  origin  continued  to  govsn) 
Thiah  Shan  Nanlu  up  to  the  time  of  Qengis  Khan.  From  the  lOtb 
to  the  18th  century  it  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Tangut 
[Tanout],  the  overthrow  of  which,  in  1227,  was  the  last  of  the 
numerous  exploits  of  the  Mongol  conqueror*  As  the  Mongols  soon 
afterwards  got  possession  of  China,  Thian  Shan  was  again  united  to 
that  country,  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the  deaoendants  of  Qengis  Khan 
were  masters  of  ChiniL  But  when  the  Yuan  dynasty  was  overthrown, 
in  the  14th  century  (1366),  by  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the  Mongol 
empire  was  split  into  several  states,  Thian  fiUoan  became  independent^ 
and  several  small  sovereignties  arose  uoder  chiefs  of  Turkish  origin. 
Tamerlane,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  centunr,  brought  it  under 
his  dominion.  After  his  death  the  Turkish  duefis  gradually  resumed 
their  independent  station,  and  preserved  it  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  when  the  Qaldan  or  emperor  of  the  Oloth  Kalmucks  made 
Thian  Shan  Nanlu  tributary.  When  the  Qaldan  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Chinese  (1697),  the  country  was  subjected  to  theSongares^ 
who  kept  it  till  1756,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Chinese. 
The  most  powerful  of  the  Turkish  princes,  Uie  Kodjas  of  Yarkiang 
and  Kashgar,  now  made  an  effort  to  gain  their  independence,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Mantohoo  emperor.  But 
the  emperor  sent  two  armies  from  Hi  over  the  Thian  Shan  Nanla 
Mountuns,  which  subjected  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  in  1759 
the  Kodjas  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Badakahan.  In  1826  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Kodjas  obtained  from  the  Khan  of  Khokand  the  support 
of  a  small  army,  entered  Thian  Shan  by  the  Terek  Pass,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Kashgar,  Aksu,  Yarkiang,  and  Khotan ;  but  a  Chinese 
army  of  60,000  men  being  sent  against  them,  they  were  defeated  in 
three  battles,  and  again  retired  to  Badakahan. 

(Du  Halde;  Klaproth;  Bitter;  /ou/mal  cf  the  AwUic  SocUtf  of 
Bengal,  vol  iv. ;  Wood,  Jimmeji  to  ih€  Source  of  th€  Omu,) 

THIBET.    [Tibet.] 

THIEL.     [QUSLDBBLAKD.] 

THIELT.    [Flakders,  Wat.] 

THIERS.      [PUT-DE-DdME.] 

THINQOS,  a  hundred  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk 
which  gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  of  Thingoe 
consists  of  22  parishes  and  hamlets,  with  an  area  of  81,114  aeres^ 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  7064.  Thingoe  Poor-Law  Uniony  which 
includes  portions  of  the  neighbouring  hundreds  of  Bisbridge,  Black- 


bourn,  and  Thedwestiy,  contains  46  parishes  and  townships^  inth  an 
area  of  82,464  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  19,014. 

THIONVILLE.    [Moselle.] 

THIRSK,  NorthBidmg of  YorksMre, a market-town, parllsnentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Thirsk, 
isi  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Codbeek  stream,  a  feeder 
of  the  Swale,  in  54"  14'  N.  lai,  V  20'  W.  long.,  disUnt  23  miles 
N.K.W.  from  York,  217  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
218  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Thirak  in  1851  was  5819. 
The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  iB  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and 
diocese  of  York.  Thirsk  Poor-Law  Union  contains  41  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  62,444  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
12,760.  At  the  south- western  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle.  Over  the  Codbeek  there  are  two  substantial  stone 
bridges.  ^  In  the  new  town,  which  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
stream,  ii  an  extensive  market-place.  The  diurch  is  a  laiige  and 
handsome  gothic  structure,  said  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers;  a  British  school,  a 
Charity  school  for  girls,  an  Infant  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  At  the 
market,  held  on  Monday,  great  quantities  of  prorisions  are  disposed 
o£    Fairs  are  held  seven  times  a  year.    A  county  conrt  is  held. 

THia    [ABYDoa.] 

THISTED  or  TISTED.    [Aalbobo.] 

THIVIERa    [Dobdoohb.] 

THOISSEY.  JAiK.] 

THOMAB.    [EsTBBiiAnniiA,  Portuguese.] 

THOMAS,  ST.,  or  ST.  THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE,  Deromhire,  a 
suburb  of  Exbtbb,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ex,  opposite  to  Exeter,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  4577.  St  Thomas  PooivLaw  Union  contains  i9 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  129,927  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  48,787. 

THOMAS,  ST.    [YiBJiN  Islaitos.] 

THOMASTOWN,  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  a  markei>tovm  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Nore,  in  5^  82' 
N.  Ut.,  7**  8'  W.  long.,  distant  11  mUea  aaE.  from  Kilkenny,  99  miles 
aw.  by  S.  from  Dublia  by  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  railway,  and 
75i  miles  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  1848. 
Thomastown  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  27  electoral  divisions,  with 
an  area  of  107,677  acres,  and  a  popuUtion  in  1841  of  87,187 ;  in  1861 
of  27,298.  The  town  consiets  chiefly  of  three  rather  wide  and  well- 
paved  streets,  in  which  are  some  good  houses.  The  parish  church  was 
the  chancel  of  an  ancient  Dominican  abbey.  There  an^  a  lai^  and 
handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  National  schools,  a  oourMiouse 
and  bridewell,  a  dispensary,  and  a  Union  workhouse.  Barges  of  80  tons 
burden  ascend  the  Nore  to  the  town,  from  which  considerable  Quan- 
tities of  flour,  com,  and  provisions  are  exported.  Three  large  flour- 
mills,  two  breweries,  and  a  tannery  give  some  employment.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held.  Fairs  are  held  Manh  17tb,  May  25th, 
June  29fch,  and  September  15th. 

THOHN.      [MABIXMWBBDEn.] 

THORNBURY,  Oloucesteiahire,  a  markei-town  ttid  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Thombury,  is  sitaated  in  51*  80' 
N.  lat,  2*  80'  W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  aW.  by  a  from  Gloucester, 
and  124  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Thombury  in  1851  was  1470;  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  aron- 
deaeonry  of  Qloucester  and  dk>cese  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  Thom- 
bury Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  52,520  acres,  and  a  popuktion  in  1851  of  16,841.  The  parish 
church  is  a  luge  hsndsome  structure,  having  a  lofW  tower,  wnioh  is 
ornamented  wiUi  rich  open-worked  battlementa  and  eight  pinnacles. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Hethodisto  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  National  schools  and  a  savings  bank.  Saturday 
is  the  market-day ;  fidrs  are  held  three  times  a  year.  A  county  oonrt 
is  held  in  the  town. 

THORNE,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market*town  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor*Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Thome,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Don,  in  58*  87'  N.  lat,  0*  58'  W.  long.,  dis- 
tant 28  miles  S.  by  E.  from  York,  and  166  miles  N.  by  W.  ftom 
LondmL  The  population  of  the  town  was  2820  in  1851.  The  living 
ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  ef  York. 
Thome  Poor<Law  Union  contains  18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  71,946  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  15,886.  The  town 
is  sitaated  in  the  district  called  the  IsLi  OT  Axholxb.  Thome  con- 
tains an  ancient  parish  church ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  New  Con- 
nexion Methodiats^  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians;  Brook's 
Charity  school;  OVavis's  Charity  school;  a  school  supported  by 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  and  a  mechanics  institate.  On  the  bank  of 
the  Don  are  ship-,  rope-,  and  timber-yards,  and  wharfs  fbr  merohandise. 
Steam-vesselB  ply  dsily  between  Thome  and  Hall,  except  at  neap-tides, 
when  they  stop  at  Newbridge,  on  the  Dutch  river,  4  milee  below 
Thome.    Wednesday  is  the  marketday ;  fain  are  hdd  twioe  a  year. 

THOBNSYy  Cambridgeshixe^  a  town,  formerly  a  maiket-town, 
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the  parish  of  Thorney,  is  ntuated  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fens,  in  52**  87'  N.  lat.,  0^  6'  W.  long.,  distant  35 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Camhridge,  and  82  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2174.    A  monastery  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  here  by  Sazulph,  first  abbot  of  Medeshamsted, 
or  Peterborough;  and  here,  in  the  year  870,  were  a  prior  and  several 
anchorites.    In  972  this  establishment,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  was  refounded  by  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for 
Benedictine  monks.    The  abbot  was  mitred.    The  nave  of  the  con- 
ventual church,  rebuilt  in  1085  and  1125,  now  serves  as  the  parish 
church.    The  west  end  presents  a  very  mixed  style,  the  lower  part 
being  Norman,  the  upper  part  of  perpendicular  character.    There  are 
National  and  Infant  schools,  a  subscription  library,  a  Sunday  library, 
and  some  almshouses.    Fan's,  held  on  July  Ist  and  September  22na, 
are  much  frequented  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle. 
THORNHILL.    [Yorkshire.] 
TH0RNLIE6ANK.    [Renfrewshire.] 
THORNTON.    [Yorkshirr] 
THORPE.    [Norfolk.] 
THORPE-LE-SOKEN.    [Essex.] 
THOUAHS.    [Sevres,  Deux.] 
THOUROUT.    [Flanders,  West.] 
THOYDON.    [Essex] 

THRACE  was  in  earlier  times  the  name  of  the  country  bounded 
N.  by  the  Danube,  S.  by  the  Propontis  and  the  ^gean  Sea,  E.  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  river  Strymon  and  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  form  the  continuation  of  Mount  Rhodope.  This  country  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  Mount  Hasmus  (now  the  Balkan),  which  runs 
from  west  to  east^  separating  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Danube  from  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  i£gean  Sea.  Two  extensive  ranges  branch 
off  from  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Hnmus :  one  at  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Euxine,  which  runs  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to- 
wards Constantinople ;  the  other,  which  is  far  larger,  branches  off  near 
the  sources  of  the  Hebrus,  and  likewise  runs  to  the  south-east.  The 
latter  bore  the  name  of  Rhodope,  and  is  now  called  the  Despoto 
Mountains.  Between  these  two  ranges  there  are  many  plains,  which 
are  drained  by  the  Hebrus  (the  Maritza),  the  principal  river  of  Thrace, 
and  its  tributaries.    [Balkan  Mountains;  Maritza.] 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  com  and  wine 
grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus.  In  the  '  Iliad'  the  ships  of  the 
^cbssans  are  described  as  bringing  wine  every  day  to  Agamemnon 
from  Thrace  (ix.  72) ;  and  the  Maronean  wine,  which  retained  its 
reputation  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  xiv.  6),  is  spoken  of  in 
the  '  Odyssey'  (ix.  197).  In  the  moimtainous  parts  of  the  country 
there  were  sdso  mines  of  precious  metals.    (Justin,  viiL  S.) 

The  Thracians  were  divided  into  many  separate  and  Independent 
tribes;  but  the  name  of  Thracians  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
them  collectively  in  very  early  times.  Ooeanus,  it  was  sud,  had  four 
daughters,  Asia,  Libya,  Europa^  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the  four  parts 
of  the  world  were  named.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars 
suppose  that  the  name  Thrace  Is  derived  from  Tiraa^  the  son  of 
Japhet. 

The  Thracian  nation,  according  to  Herodotus  (v.  8),  was,  next  to 
the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  if  united  under  one  head 
would  have  been  invincible.  The  Thracians,  says  Herodotus  (v.  6), 
sell  their  children  to  be  carried  out  of  the  oountxy  as  slaves ;  they 
do  not  guard  their  young  women,  but  permit  them  to  have  inter- 
oourse  with  whatever  men  they  please;  they  purchase  their  wives 
with  great  sums ;  they  puncture  or  tattoo  their  bodies,  which  they 
regard  as  a  sisn  of  noble  birth ;  agriculture  they  despise,  and  con- 
sider it  most  hoDoorable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep  drinking 
prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and  the  quarrels  over  their  cups 
became  almost  proverbial  In  earlier  times  however  there  must  have 
been  a  greater  degree  of  civilisation  among  some  of  their  tribes  at 
least,  than  prevailed  at  a  later  period.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Musssus,  and  others,  are  all  represented  as  coming 
from  Thrace ;  and  Eumolpus  too,  who  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  Thracian. 
At  an  early  period  likewise  the .  Thradana  spread  extensively  ovep 
southern  Greece. 

The  first  historical  event  respecting  them  is  their  conquest  by 
Megabasus,  the  general  of  Darius,  who  conquered  all  the  separate 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Satree,  who  were  the  only  Thracian 
people  that  had  retained  their  independence  down  to  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  (Herod.,  v.  2;  vii  111.)  After  the  £ulure  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  the  Thracians  recovered  their  independence ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  a  powerful  native  empire 
in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  Sitadoes,  who  is  called 
by  Thucydides  (ii.  29)  king  of  the  Thracians.  The  empire  was 
founded  by  the  father  of  Sitaloee,  Teres,  the  king  of  the  Odrysee,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.  The  power  of  the 
Odrysian  empire  however  did  not  Isst  long.  In  little  more  than 
twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Sitalces  it  had  lost  its  former  great- 
ness ;  and  when  Xenophon  crossed  over  into  Thrace,  b.g.  400,  he  found 
Medorus,  the  reigning  king  of  the  Odrysians,  unable  to  command  the 
obedience  of  his  Thracian  subjects.  (Compare  <  Anab.,'  vii  2,  s.  82, 
&0.)  Philip^  the  father  of  Alexander,  reduced  the  whole  of  Southern 
Thrace  at  leaat^  and  compelled  it  to  pay  tribute.    (Diodorus,  xvi.  71.) 


On  the  death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  movement  among  the 
Thracians  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  TribaUi  placed  themselves.  But  Alexander  crossing  the 
HemuB,  defeated  the  Triballi,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which 
he  crossed,  and  offered  up  a  sacrifice  on  its  right  bank.  (Arrian, 
'Anab.,'  1,  2,  8;  Strabo,  vii  801.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimaohus,  who  erected  it  into  an 
independent  monarchy;  but  it  subsequently  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Macedonian  kings.  On  the  eondusion  of  the  war  with 
Perseus  however,  Cotys,  a  native  Thracian  prince,  was  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
he  had  rendered  to  Perseus.    (Livy,  xlv.  42.) 

Thrace  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  till  a 
late  period.  The  part  north  of  the  Homus  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  afterwards  erected  into  a 
separate  province  under  the  name  of  Moesia.  The  name  of  Thraoe 
was  then  confined  to  the  country  south  of  the  Htemus,  and  between 
the  Euxine,  the  Propontis,  and  the  J£gean  Sea.  Its  boundary  on  the 
west  differed  at  various  times :  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  (iii  11)  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  Nestus ;  but  the  Strymon  was  ancienUy  the 
boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 

Amphipolu,  founded  by  the  Athenians  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Thrace.  [Akpbi- 
POLis.]  The  next  town  of  importance  east  of  Amphipolia  vras  PkUippi, 
which  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedonia :  it  was  previously  called 
Crenides,  but  was  then  only  a  small  place  inhabited  by  the  Thasians, 
who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  West  of  Philippi  the  country  was  an 
extensive  plain  stretching  towards  Ampbipolis,  whi<di  has  become 
memorable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  there  by  Antony  and 
Octavius  against  Brutus  and  Casaius.  Under  the  Romans  Philippi 
became  a  colony,  and  was  the  chief  city  in  that  part  of  the  ooantry, 
when  it  was  visited  by  St  Paul. 

West  of  the  Nestus  the  first  town  of  importance  on  the  coast  is 
AhdertL  [Abdera.]  Next  comes  Dicssa  or  Dlcseopolis,  which  was  a 
Greek  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Bistonis  (Herod.,  vii  109);  and 
then  Maroneia  and  Ismarus,  which  were  both  in  the  country  of  the 
Cicones,  where  Ulysses  landed  and  was  defeated  by  the  inhabttanU, 
after  he  had  taken  their  city.  ('  Odys.,'  xi  89,  fta)  The  Maronean 
wine  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  city  was  in  consequence 
sacred  to  Dionysius,  as  may  be  seen  from  its  coins.  Its  ruins  are  stiil 
named  Maroni  Ismarus  is  not  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  a  city, 
but  only  as  a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Following  the  coast 
we  next  come  to  Stryme,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians ;  then  to  Kesembria, 
built  by  the  Samotluracians  (Herod.,  vii  108) ;  and  next  to  Dorisco^, 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  in  which  Xerxes  numbmd  his  army.  Crossing 
the  Hebrus  we  come  to  ^nos,  which  is  mentioned  under  this  name 
by  Homer,  as  the  place  from  which  Pirons  came  to  the  Trojan  war. 
('  Ii,'  iv.  520.)  It  wss  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  later 
times,  and  under  the  Romans  was  a  free  town.  (Pliny, '  Nat.  Hist/ 
iv.  18.)    It  is  still  called  Enus. 

After  passing  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Saros,  we  come  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese^  now  GkJlipoli,  which  was 
very  early  colonised  by  Greek  settlers,  and  though  but  of  small  extent 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient  history.  On  the  isthmus  was 
LyHmachia^  which  was  founded  by  Lysimachus,  who  made  it  his 
capitai  It  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus,  not  far  ficonx  the 
ancient  Cardia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  removed  to  his  new  city. 
(Diodorus,  xx.  29 ;  Pausan.,  i.  9,  s.  10.)  South  of  Lysimachia  were 
Agora,  Ide,  PsBon,  and  Alopeconnesus,  the  last  of  which  only  was  of 
any  importance.  It  was  an  ^Eolian  colony,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Chersonese  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Chersonese,  upon  the  Hellespont,  the  most  southeriy  town 
was  Cynossema,  near  which  the  Lacedssmonian  fleet  was  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  in  B.O.  411.  Above  Cynossema  was  Madytus,  and  north 
of  Madytus  was  Sestos,  North  of  Sestos  wss  the  smsll  river  of 
jSgatpotamoif  with  apparently  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth, 
near  which  the  Athenian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  Lysander, 
in  B.a  405.  Above  .^Igospotamoi  were  CaUipolUj  now  Gallipoli, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  peninstda,  and  Pactya,  opposite 
Lysimachia. 

On  the  Propontis  the  chief  seaport  was  Perinthtu,  afterwaids  called 
Heraclea,  and  sometimes  also  Heraclea  Perinthus.  On  the  Bosporus 
the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Bytantium  was  situated,  which  occupied  part 
of  the  site  of  the  modem  Constantinople.    [BTZANrroiL] 

On  the  European  coast  of  ihe  Euxine  the  chief  towns  were  Salmy- 
dessus,  ApoUonis,  and  Mesembiia. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  towns  most  worthy  of  mention 
are  Trajanopolis,  on  the  Egnatian  road  to  the  west  of  the  Hebnu ; 
Plotinopolis,  so  called  in  honour  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  to  the 
north  of  Trajanopolis;  Hadrianopolis,  on  the  Hebrus,  originally  called 
Orestias,  and  now  Aobianoflb;  and,  lastly,  Philippopolia^  also  on  the 
Hebrus. 

The  Via  Egnatia  [Maoboonia]  entered  Thraoe  at  Amphipolis,  and 
passed  by  the  towns  of  Philippi,  Neapolis,  Abdera,  Maximianopolis, 
Trajanopolis,  Cypsela,  Apri,  Heraclea,  till  it  reached  Byzantium. 

Xenophon  (*Anab.,'  vi  4),  speaks  of  Thrace  m  Asia,  which  he 
describe  as  extending  from  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
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Euxine  along  the  Aaiatic  coast  as  far  as  Heraqleia :  the  country  within 
these  limits  was  inhabited  by  Thraces  Bithyni. 

THRACIAN  SEA.    [JEqeav  Ska.] 

THRAPSTON,  Northamptonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-lAW  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Thrapston»  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  Nene,  in  52*  24'  N.  lat,  0°  32'  W.  long., 
distant  21  miles  N.E.  from  Northampton,  78  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  89  miles  by  the  North-Weetem  and  Northampton 
and  Peterborough  railways.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Thrapston 
in  1851  was  1183.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Northampton  and  diocese  of  PeterborougL  Thrapston  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,188 
acres,  and  a  population  in  3851  of  12,841.  The  church  is  of  early 
English,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  characters.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  haye  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
schools.  A  county  court  is  held.  Corn-mills  and  a  paper-mill  are  on 
the  river,  and  sand-pits  and  stone-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  for  com  and  live-stock ;  there  are  two  yearly 
fairs  for  live-stock,  pedlery,  and  shoes,  and  for  hiring  servants.  The 
Nene  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 

THREE  RIVERS.    [Canada.] 

THUIN.    [Hainault.] 

THUN,  TOWN  tad  LAKE.    [Bern.]  . 

THUROAU  {TkurgovU),  a  canton  of  Switsserland,  bounded  N. 
partly  by  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  partly  by  the  Rhine,  which 
divides  it  from  the  canton  of  Scha£f hausen ;  E.  and  S.  by  the  canton 
of  St  Qallen,  and  W.  by  that  of  Zilrich.  The  river  Thur,  which 
comes  from  the  canton  of  St  Qallen  and  is  joined  by  the  Sitter  from 
Appenzell,  has  given  its  name  to  the  canton  '  Thu]*gau,'  or  '  district  of 
the  Thur,'  the  river  crossing  the  middle  part  of  it  from  east  to  westi 
The  valley  of  the  Thur  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of 
Constanz  by  a  succession  of  hills  which  rise  in  terraces  on  both  sides, 
and  are  intersected  by  several  valleys.  On  the  south  and  west  sides 
other  hills  divide  the  Thurgau  from  the  valley  of  tiie  Toss  in  the 
canton  of  Ziirich.  The  whole  country  belongs  to  the  plateau  or  table- 
land of  Switzerland,  and  is  a  considerable  diatance  from  the  Alpine 
region.  The  climate  of  Thurgau  is  comparatively  mild ;  a  great  part 
of  the  country  is  planted  with  fruit-trees,  especially  apple,  pear,  and 
cheny :  the  vine  also  thrives  in  sevenil  I'jcalities.  The  produce  of 
com  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Horned  cattle  are  nume- 
rous. The  rivers  and  the  lake  abound  with  fish.  The  area  of  the 
canton  is  268  square  miles ;  the  population  in  1851  was  88,908,  of 
whom  about  67,000  aro  Protestants,  and  the  rest  Catholics.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  country.  The  principal  manufactures  consist 
of  cotton  goods,  linen,  cotton-yam,  and  sIIks.  The  other  exports 
consist  of  wine,  cattle,  oats,  dried  fruit,  and  cider.  The  principal 
imports  aro — iron  and  metal  ware,  woollen  goods,  cotton-yam,  salt, 
colonial  articles,  and  wheat. 

Thurgau  is  divided  into  eight  districts — Frauenfeld,  Arbon,  Bischof- 
zeU,  Tobel,  Weinfelden,  Qottlieben,  Steckbom,  and  Diessenhofen.  The 
principal  towns  are — Fnmenfeld,  which  is  the  head  town  of  the  canton, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  confluence  of  the  Murg  with  the 
Thur.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  8544.  The  old  castle,  formerly 
the  rosidence  of  the  Swiss  vogten  or  governors  of  Thui^gau ;  the  town- 
house^  whero  the  Helvetic  diet  used  to  assemble  in  the  time  of  the  old 
confederation ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
churohes,  aro  the  chief  buildings.  Steckbom,  a  small  town  on  the 
Zellersee,  or  smaller  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  has  several  manu- 
factories, and  about  2000  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Steckbom  is  the  rosidence  of  Arenabeiig,  which  was  purohased  by 
Queen  Hortense,  and  in  which  she  died  in  1840.  Thurgau  returns  41 
members  to  the  Swiss  national  counciL 

THURINGIA  {ThUrmgen)  is  the  ancient  name  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  country  in  the  central  part  of  Germany,  situated  between  the  Harz 
Mountains,  tiie  rivers  Sasle  and  Werra,  and  the  Thiiringerwald.  It 
was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  either  by  the  Catti  or  the  CheruscL 
Yegetius  mentions  the  Thuringi  about  the  year  404.  Thuringia  long 
gave  the  title  of  margrave  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  now  divided 
among  Prussia,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  and  Schwarzburg.  The 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Thiiringerwald,  a  continuation  of  the 
Fichtelgelnrge,  from  which  it  branches  out  near  the  MUnchberg  and 
Gefrees,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  runs  north-west  to  its  termi- 
nation near  Eisenach.  The  length  of  this  range  is  70  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  9  to  18  miles.  The  two  highest  points  in  it  aro 
the  Schneekopf,  2700  feet,  and  the  Inselsberg,  2604  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  points  consist  of  granite^  clay-slate,  and 
porphyry :  the  whole  chain  is  clothed  to  the  very  summit  with  pine- 
forests,  mixed  in  a  few  places  with  oak  and  other  timber.  Numerous 
rivers  rise  in  this  chain,  which  flow  on  one  side  into  the  Elbe,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  Weser. 

THURLES,  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  in  52"  42' 
N.  lat.,  7"*  47'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  N.  from  Clonmel,  90  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  86^  miles  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Westem  railway.  The  population  waa  5921  in  1851.  Thurles  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  22  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  148,850 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  62,689;  in  1851  it  was  48,589. 
The  town  of  Thurles  oounztB  of  several  stnets  on  both  sidez  of 


the  river,  which  aro  intersected  by  the  main  street  which  crosses  the 
river  from  east  to  west  In  the  town  aro  a  neat  parish  church, 
erected  in  1812;  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the  cathedral  of 
Cashel,  which  cost  10,000/.,  and  ranks  among  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  Iroland ;  a  convent  of  Ursuline  and  one  of  Presentation 
nuns ;  a  monastery  of  roligious  brothers ;  and  a  chapel  for  Baptists. 
St  Pfttriok's  Roman  Catholic  College  is  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastical 
and  general  education,  with  a  prosident  and  seven  professors.  Thero 
aro  a  new  court-house,  a  market-house,  bridewell,  infantry  barracks, 
dispensary,  and  Union  workhouse.  The  town  has  a  savings  bank.  It 
has  an  extensive  retail  trade,  and  thero  aro  considerable  sales  of  grain 
at  the  two  weekly  markets.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  aro  held. 
Fairs  are  held  on  Raster  Monday,  August  21st,  December  21st  and  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month.  The  market-days  aro  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.  Thurles  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  in 
the  10th  century  the  scene  of  a  severo  battle  between  the  native  Irish 
and  the  Danes.  A  Carmelite  monastery  was  founded  hero  about  the 
year  1300. 

THURSO.    [CATTHiaBBa.] 

THYATEIRA.    [Ltdia.] 

TIBER.    [Papal  States.] 

TIBERIAS.    [Palbstin&J 

TI'BET  is  the  most  southern  of  the  three  groat  table-lands  of 
Middle  Asia.  The  Bolor  Mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
which  stretches  towards  the  north-west  in  72**  80'  E.  long.,  form  the 
westem  boundary.  The  length  of  this  fron^er  is  about  87  mUes.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Hindu  Kush,  from  Mount  Tutukan 
Mutlami  and  the  north-western  part  of  the  Himalaya  as  far  as  the 
westem  frontier  of  Nepaul,  &  diatance  of  about  480  miles.  The 
southern  boundaries  aro  formed  by  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  from 
the  westem  frontier  of  Nepaul  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bootan,  a 
diatance  of  about  740  miles,  and  by  the  northem  boundaries  of 
Asam,  Burma,  and  part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  This 
latter  part  runs  in  a  south-eastem  direction,  and  most  probably  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tu-leang-ho,  or  Li-tchou,  with  the  Kincha- 
kiang,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  Yunnan,  between  102*"  and  103"  £.  long. 
The  length  of  this  part  of  the  frontier  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
two  extromities  is  about  320  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  southern 
frontier,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  is  1540  miles,  but  as  this 
frontier  forms  a  curve,  its  ttaX  length  is  much  more.  The  eastern 
frontier  of  Tibet  is  formed  by  the  westem  boundaries  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Stitchuang  (Setchueu),  Shen-ei,  and  Kansu.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Yu-leang-ho  with  the  Kincha-kiang  it  strotches  north- 
ward, and  probably  along  the  river  Ya-long-kiang  as  far  as  30*'  N.  lat 
It  then  takes  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  strotches  as  far  as  Kiai, 
along  a  range  of  wild  and  snowy  mountains,  which,  on  some  maps, 
aro  ^led  the  Yun-ling  Mountains.  At  Kiai  it  takes  a  north-west 
direction,  crosses  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  runs  to  the  east  as 
far  OS  Hongchin,  and  then  takes  a  north-west  diroction  as  far  as  a 
point  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Amegangar,  in  88*^  25'  N.  lat, 
100*"  E.  long.  That  part  of  Tibet  however  which  lies  south  of  29*" 
N.  lat,  and  east  of  the  Kincha-kiang,  or  the  mountains  of  Btetang, 
was  ceded  to  China  in  1727,  and  is  now  under  the  immediate 
soveroignty  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
eastem  frontiers  of  Tibet  is  at  least  900  miles.  Hie  northern'  fron- 
tiers begin  in  the  Bolor  Mountains,  whence  they  aro  said  to  strotch 
east-south-east  along  the  mountains  of  Kdrikorum  as  far  as  a  point 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Kuenlun  (Oneuta,  or  Kulkoun)  in  85" 
N.  lat,  85**  E.  long.,  across  the  deserts  of  Khor  and  of  Katchi,  or 
Katche.  Thence  they  nm  north-east  and  east,  until  they  reach  the 
eastem  frontier  at  that  point  which  we  have  mentioned  above  as 
situated  in  88'  25'  N.  lat,  100*  K  long.  The  whole  length  of  the 
northem  frontier,  including  the  larger  bends,  amounts  to  about  1300 
miles.  It  is  however  doubted  whether  the  extensive  country  of  Kbu- 
khu-nor,  in  north-eastem  Tibet,  belongs  to  Tibet  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  if  so,  the  northern  frontier  of  Eastem  Tibet  will 
not  extend  beyond  36*  N.  lat  But  geographically  speaking,  Khu- 
khu-nor  belongs  to  Tibet  Thus  Tibet  is  bounded  W.  by  Independent 
Turkistan ;  S.W.  and  S.  by  Hindustan,  Nepaul,  Bootan,  and  Asam; 
S.E.  by  Asam  and  China;  E.  by  China;  and  N.  by  the  desert  of 
Gobi  and  Chinese  Turkistan. 

MowUaint. — ^Tibet  is  a  table-land,  the  highest  plains  of  which  aro 
moro  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table-land  is 
divided  into  three  great  and  distinct  parts.  The  first,  which  is  long, 
and  not  very  wide,  begins  in  the  east,  near  Mount  Elailasa,  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  stretches  to  the  north-west,  between  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  and  of  the  Hindu  Kush  in  the  south-west  and  the  range 
of  the  mountains  of  Kdnflcorum  in  the  north-east.  It  is  traversed  in 
its  whole  length  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus.  Its  lower  or  north- 
western part,  Balti,  or  Baltistan,  is  also  called  the  First  Tibet,  or 
Little  Tibet  sud  is  an  independent  state.  Its  upper,  or  south-eastern 
part  has  the  name  of  Ladakh,  and  is  also  called  ike  Second  Tibet  or 
Ghreat  Tibet,  because  it  is  larger  than  Baltistan.  Sometimes  the  name 
of  Little  Tibet  is  given  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus.  Ladakh  is 
also  an  independent  state,  but  the  most  eastem  part  of  it,  as  far  as 
Teshigang  on  the  Indus,  belongs  to  China.  The  second  great  division 
of  Tibet  begins  in  the  south,  near  Mount  Kailasa,  and  is  an  immense 
elevated  desert^  the  westem  part  of  which  is  called  Khor,  and  the 
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eaatem  part  Katcbi  Its  boundaries  are  the  range  of  Ki&rtfkoruin  oa 
the  west;  the  Kaenlnn  Mountains  on  the  north;  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains around  the  sources  of  the  Kincha-kiang,  the  Om-tsiu,  and  the 
Lake  of  Tengri-nor  in  the  east ;  and  the  mountains  of  Dsang  and 
Kgari  in  the  south.  Katchi  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  whioh 
leads  from  H'Lassa  to  Tarkand,  in  Chinese  Turkistan.  The  third 
great  division  of  Tibet  contains  Uie  remainder  of  this  country,  whioh 
lies  east  and  south  of  Khor  and  Katobi 

The  second  and  third  natural  divisions  have  the  common  name  of 
Bastem  Tibet^  or  Tibet  proper.    Eastern  Tibet  is  subject  to  China. 

Khor  and  Katchi  are  an  immense  table-land,  some  parts  of  whioh 
are  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table-land  however 
is  not  a  level  plain.  It  is  a  country  traversed  by  chains  of  mountaioa, 
which  have  a  height  varying  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  their  base, 
or  from  13,600  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  middle  part  seems 
to  be  less  elevated  than  the  boundaries,  as  the  country  contains  several 
rivers  which  terminate  in  the  table-land ;  and  the  sonthem  and  western 
parts  ore  higher  than  the  eastern  and  northern  parts,  the  direction  of 
the  greater  number  of  those  rivers  being  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
and  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Tibet  proper,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  Khor  and  Katchi.  It  is  traversed  by 
numerous  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  the  direction  of  whioh  is  from 
west  to  east  and  from  north-west  to  south-east  From  these  ranges 
lateral  branches  run  out  in  different  directions^  and  contain  deep 
valleys  between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  principal  chains  advance 
towards  the  south-east,  they  converge  towards  one  another,  and  thus 
the  valley  between  them  gradually  become  narrower,  until  at  last,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tunnau  and  Burma,  they  are  mere  mountain-passea 
On  this  spot  there  are  four  parallel  valleys,  traversed  by  four  of  the 
greatest  nvers  of  the  world,  and  the  breadth  of  these  four  valleys 
together  seems  not  to  be  more  than  100  mUes.  But  the  range  of  the 
mountains  of  Kgari  and  Dsang  diverges  from  the  Himalaya;  and  the 
valley  between  uiem,  which  ii  traversed  by  the  Dzangbo,  becomes 
broader  as  it  advances  towards  the  esst.  The  chain  which,  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Tibet,  separates  the  Kincha-kiang  in  the  east 
from  the  Langtsang-kiang  in  the  west,  has  the  name  of  Ning-tsing- 
shan,  or  ManUi  (Moung-lan),  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  height  of  the  mountains  in  southern  and  eastern 
Tibet  is  much  greater  than  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  whole  tract  towards  China,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan,  is 
an  immense  alpine  country.  Several  passes  in  the  Mang-U  Mountains 
are  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea;  Uie  region  of  perpetual 
snow  seems  to  begin  at  12,500  feet,  and  the  number  of  summits  wbi<^ 
have  an  absolute  elevation  of  above  12,500  feet  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. Some  of  them  probably  attain  the  height  of  26,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  extent  of  the  Mang-U  Mountains  between  Bathang 
on  the  Blincha-kiang^  and  Tsiamdo  on  the  Lsng-taan-kiang,  according 
to  the  Chinese  itinmries,  m  1405  11,  of  250  to  a  degree.  All  this 
country  is  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  chasmsi  The  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  traveller  crosses 
the  chasms  by  means  of  bridges,  which  are  enveloped  in  the  douds. 
The  mountains  north  of  the  Mang-li,  around  the  sources  of  the  Lan- 
tsan-kiang,  in  the  province  of  Tsiamdo,  are  no  less  elevated.  A  very 
extensive  range  begins  at  Mount  Kailasa  in  the  Himalaya,  and  stretches 
to  the  east  as  far  as  90"*  K  long.  These  are  the  mountains  of  Ngari 
and  Dsang,  the  most  western  part  of  which  is  called  Qangdisri,  or  the 
country  of  the  snow  mountains.  At  the  beginning  of  this  western- 
most part,  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Ngari,  is 
situated  the  celebrated  Mount  Kailsss,  or  Oneuta,  which  is  said  to  be 
higher  t^an  the  Dhawalagiri  The  Kailasa  is  steep  on  all  sides,  and 
is  140  li  ^above  50  mDes)  in  circumference;  its  summit  is  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  water  tumbles  down  from  it  in  cataracts 
into  the  surrounding  valleys.  East  of  the  Kailasa  are  situated  four 
mountains,  or  perhaps  eroups  of  mountains,  the  K'habhabhs,  each 
of  which  resembles  a  different  animal.  The  length  of  these  four 
mountains  is  said  to  be  800  11  (300  miles),  and  with  respect  to  the 
valleys  which  begin  at  their  foot  and  stretch  in  different  directions^ 
they  resemble  Mount  St  Qothard  in  Switzerland. 

i2»rer«.— The  sources  of  the  Dzangbo,  or  Sannioo,  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  K'habhabhs,  in  the  province  of  Ngari.  Its  complete 
name  is  Taru-dzangbo-tsu,  that  is,  the  pure  frontier  river  of  the  west 
According  to  the  Chinese  geographers,  the  source  of  the  Dsangbo  is 
on  Mount  Tamtsiogb,  in  30°  10'  N.  lat,  HV  55'  £.  long.  It  flows  in 
an  east-south-eastern  direction,  through  the  whole  of  southern  Tibet» 
a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  and  waters  the  provinces  of  Ngari, 
Dzang,  and  Wei  The  valley  of  this  river  is  formed  by  the  Himalaya 
on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Ngari  and  Deang  on  the  norUu 
The  countiy  through  which  it  flows  behig  very  extensive,  and  all  the 
mountains  being  covered  in  winter  with  snow,  of  which  an  immense 
quantity  melts  in  the  summer,  the  volume  of  water  in  this  river  must 
be  very  considerable.  The  tributary  rivers  of  the  Dsangbo,  on  its 
left,  or  northern  side,  are — the  Nauk-dzangbo ;  the  Daang-teu,  or 
Gal4jao-muren,  which  has  its  sources  about  200  miles  io  the  north* 
east  near  H'Lassa,  and  which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Dsangbo  itself.  There  are  five  considerable  rivers  between  the  Nauk- 
dzangbo  and  the  Dziang-tsu.  The  tributary  rivers  on  the  right  or 
southern  side  are— the  Quyan&  whioh  has  Hi  source  near  M^irtm^  ja  I 


the  Himalaya,  and  the  Pai«nom-tsu,  or  Fuang-dae,  along  whioh  Turner 
travelled,  from  its  source  at  Phari  to  its  junction  with  the  Dsangbo^ 
and  which  has  a  fine  iron  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  An  iron  ani^Kn- 
sion-bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Dzangbo,  south  of  H'Lassav  on  the 
great  road  from  the  west  to  this  town.  The  course  of  the  Dsangbo 
is  known  as  far  as  a  point  which  is  situated  about  100  mUes  east  of 
H'Lassa.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Brahmaputra  is  the  oon« 
tinuation  of  the  Dzangbo  [Bbahuafutra],  but  aocording  to  Klaproth 
the  continuation  of  the  Dsaugbo  is  the  Irawaddy.  The  Nu'^uang  is  a 
northern  tributaiy  of  the  Dzangba 

The  sources  of  the  Gakbo-dzangbo-tsu,  or  the  Clear  River  of  Qakbo^ 
are  situated  in  81°  SO'  N.  lat,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces  of 
K'ham  and  of  Wei  Its  upper  oourse  has  the  name  of  Sang-chu,  or 
Dziangbo-tsin.  Its  direction  is  at  first  south-east  The  great  road 
from  China  to  L'Hassa  crosses  this  river  some  distance  east  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  H'lAri  Dzangbo-tsu  then  enters  the  country  of 
Qftkbo,  where  it  receives  a  considerable  river  caUed  Bo-dzsngbo,  which 
enters  it  on  the  left  or  eastern  side.  After  having  entered  the  country 
of  H'Lokba,  it  probably  takes  a  southern  direction  as  it  enters  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  there  receives  the  name  of  Lung- 
chuan-kiang.  The  Om-tsu  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers— 
the  Ser-sumbu,  or  Ser-tsu,  in  the  east,  the  Uirsdiu  in  the  west,  and 
the  K^rd-us-su,  the  largest  of  the  three,  in  the  middle.  It  has  a 
south-east  course,  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  iadosed 
by  steep  rocks  of  an  immense  height,  whence  it  flows  into  the  provisos 
of  Yunnan  in  China,  where  it  receires  the  Chinese  name  Nu-kiang, 
that  is,  <  the  river  of  the  barbariana'  The  Lang-tsang-kiang  traverses 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  Eastern  Tibet  from  north-west  to  south- 
east Two  rivers,  the  Qm-chu  in  the  west  and  the  Dzo-chu  in  the  east, 
the  sources  of  which  are  situated  north  of  th^  upper  part  of  the  Om- 
tsu,  in  the  province  of  K'ham,  join  at  Tsiamdo,  and  thus  fonu  the 
Lang-tsang-kiang,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  north-weat  to  south- 
east This  river  is  also  called  La^chou  and  Lo-tsu.  After  having 
traversed  Yunnan,  it  enters  Lao,  forms  the  frontier  between  Sisma  and 
Cochin-China,  and  flows  into  the  Chinese  Sea  in  10**  N.  lat,  af^ 
a  course  of  more  than  1700  mileSb  The  sources  of  the  Kincha-kiang, 
or  Yang-tse-kiaBg,  which  traverses  China  from  west  to  east,  are  situated 
between  87*  and  88**  N.  lat,  sr  and  92°  E.  long.,  on  the  table>land 
towards  the  north-western  frontiers  of  Eastern  Tibet  Its  upper  part 
is  called  Muru-us-su  by  the  nomadic  Mongols  of  that  country ;  its 
middle  part  has  the  Tibetan  name  of  Bourei-tsu,  and  it  is  only  in 
China  that  it  is  called  Kincha-kiang.  Its  direction  is  east  as  Csr  as 
05**  E.  long. ;  from  this  point  to  Batang  the  direction  is  south'^ast  and 
south ;  from  Batang  to  its  junction  with  the  Litohou  (the  old  fronti^ 
of  Tibet),  it  is  sf^n  south-east  This  latter  part  of  the  Kinoha-kiaQg 
forms  a  part  of  the  present  frontier  between  Tibet  and  China.  The 
Ya-long-kiang  is  an  important  tributaiy  of  the  Kincha-kiaag.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  Bayan-Kbara  Mountains.  Its  direction  Is  generally 
south-east.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  has  its  sources  north  of 
the  Bayan-Khara,  in  the  province  of  Sifan.  [Hoafo-ho.]  The  country 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  Hoaug-ho  in  the  north-west,  the  Ya- 
long-kiang  in  the  south-west,  and  the  frontier  of  China  in  the  east,  or 
the  eastern  parts  of  Sifan  and  Khu-khu-nor,  is  traversed  bj  ranges  of 
high  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Very  little  is  koown 
alMut  it  in  Europe. 

Xdukef. — The  Tengri*nor,  the  largest  lake  of  Tibet,  is  nine  days' 
journey  north  of  H'Lassa.  The  Chinese  call  it  Thian-ohhi,  or  the 
Celestial  Lake.  This  lake  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains and  rocks  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  It  receives  the  Tarku- 
dzangbo,  a  river  which  comes  from  the  west  The  Lake  of  Palte, 
whi<£  is  situated  south-west  of  H'Lassa,  in  the  valley  of  the  I>zangb<\ 
resembles  a  large  ditch  surrounding  an  extensive  island  which  fills  up 
the  middle  of  the  lake.  On  the  Tibetan  maps  it  has  the  name  of 
Bhaldi-Yumtso,  and  the  Chinese  call  it  Yar-brok-Yumtao.  It  is  said 
that  north  of  this  lake  there  is  a  high  mountain  called  Kambala,  from 
the  summit  of  which  extensive  high  snowy  ranges  may  be  seen  to  the 
north.  In  the  extreme  norUi  of  Tibet  is  situated  the  Lake  Khu-khu- 
nor,  or  Koke-nor,  that  ia,  the  Blue  or  the  Celestial  Lake,  which  name 
has  been  given  to  all  the  surrounding  country. 

CUmatt, — Tibet  is  known  in  India  and  China  as  a  country  of  hunger 
and  misery.  The  climate  of  the  vaUey%  and  especially  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dzangbo,  is  hot  From  March  to  September  tiie  weather  is 
fair.  In  H'Lassa  the  trees  bud  at  the  end  of  April  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  harvest  is  reaped  in  August  and  September.  Dew 
falls  in  the  summer  nights;  it  hails  often ;  the  snow  is  not  deep  in 
winter.  On  the  high  table-lands  the  olimate  is  very  diflEsrent  Fnm 
May  to  October  the  sky  is  always  clear,  and  the  sun  shines  with 
uncommon  brightness.  From  Ootober  to  May  there  are  violent  gaJba 
The  surfMe  of  the  weather-beaten  rocks  breaks  in  pieces,  which  the 
air  dissolves  into  fragments  as  small  as  dust;  and  douds  of  this  dost 
raised  by  whirlwinds^  are  driven  from  the  plain  to  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  and  firom  the  mountains  down  to  the  houses  of  tiie  inhabit- 
ants. The  air  is  exeessivelv  dry,  and  its  effects  resemble  those  of  Uic 
dry  heat  of  the  Sahara.  The  ookl  in  winter  is  inteoNi  The  ma«n- 
tains  and  table-lands  are  characterised  by  cold  and  borranneas. 
^  Proefucttcfw.— Among  the  minerals  there  are  gold;  silver,  copper, 
tin,  salt,  corundum  stone,  lapis  laiuli,  turquois,  and  agate.  Beeides 
a  great  number  of  gamm  which  are  ooninoa  in  Europe,  Tibet  pro* 
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daces  a  kind  of  gray  barley,  grapee,  anafcstida,  rhubarb^  madder, 
safflower,  apples,  nute,  apricote, jpeaohee,  poxnegranatee,  and  figs  in  the 
yalleyB.  The  cedar  grows  in  Tibet.  Ainong  the  animals,  were  are 
wild  oxen  with  long  hair,  buffaloes,  yaks,  goats  with  a  very  fine  fleece, 
goats  with  long  fine  hair,  silk-worms,  wild  cats,  tigen^  leo|iards,  lynxes, 
argali  with  horns  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight,  pigs,  white  eagles, 
and  swans.  All  our  domestic  animals  are  known  in  Tibetw  Fish  are 
abundant  in  the  rirers,  but  they  are  not  eaten,  being  prohibited  by 
the  religion  of  Buddha. 

Political  Divisions, — 1.  The  territory  of  the  Dalai-Lama  contains 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Tibet  The  capital,  B*Jjassa  or 
Lasso,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Dzang-tsu, 
about  12  leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Dzangbo.  It  is  a  populous 
and  very  commercial  town,  and  distinguished  by  many  fine  public 
buildings,  especially  Buddhist  convents  and  temples.  There  are  a 
small-pox  hospital,  a  printing-office,  and  several  schools.  The  town 
has  walls  and  five  fortified  gates.  In  tiie  neighbourhood  of  tJie  town 
are  four  magnificent  convents,  the  largest  among  the  3000  convents  of 
Tibet  The  residence  of  the  Dalai-Lama  is  in  the  convent  of  Pobrang- 
Marbu  (the  Red  Town),  on  Mount  Botala,  north-west  of  H'Lassa.  It 
is  said  that  the  principal  building  of  this  residence  is  S67  feet  high, 
and  that  it  contains  10,000  rooms.  Tiga-gung-ghar,  a  town  inhabited 
by  20,000  fiunilies,  is  situated  east  of  H'Lassa^  on  the  Dzangbo. 

2.  The  territory  of  the  Teshu-Lama  contains  the  provinces  of  Dsang 
and  Kgari,  and  perhaps  also  the  countries  of  Ehor  and  of  Katchi 
His  residence  is  at  the  palace  of  Teshu-H'Lumbu,  in  29*  4'  N.  lat. 
89*  7'  £.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1447,  on  a  small  plain  surtounded 
by  lofty  mountains ;  but  as  this  plain  is  a  part  of  the  high  table-land, 
the  environs  are  cold  and  desert  Teshu-H'Lumbu  lies  almost  opposite 
to  a  pass  across  the  Himalaya  of  Bootan,  which  is  defended  oy  the 
fortress  of  Dzigadze-Jeimg.  Teshu-H'Lumbu,  or,  more  correctly, 
lachi-H'Lumbo,  contains  from  300  to  400  houses^  convents,  temples, 
and  palaces,  wluch  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  all  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  chief  building,  where  the  Lama  resides,  has 
the  name  of  Lapranga.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
Teshu-H'Lumbu  and  H'Lassa  is  a  fei-tile  and  beautiful  tracts  which 
extends  along  the  river  Dzangbo  from  west  to  east  At  one  day's 
journey  east  of  Teshu-H'Lumbu  is  Pina  (Bainam),  a  small  town 
with  a  fortified  castle.  Baldi,  or  Bedi,  another  small  town,  lies  on 
the  northern  bank  of  Lake  Palte. 

InhahitanU  and  ffistWTf.—The  first  accounts  of  the  history  of  Tibet 
are  in  the  annals  of  the  Mongols  and  of  the  Chinese.  The  Tibetans 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race;  they  were  at  first  divided  into  many 
independent  tribes  which  led  a  nomadic  life.  The  first  king  of  Tibet 
vraa  Seger-Sandilitu-Khaghan-Tul-EseD,  who  was  exposed  by  his 
father,  and  afterwards  found  in  a  copper  box  swimming  on  the  river 
Oanga.  He  became  king  in  B.C.  318,  and  united  the  four  great  tribes 
of  Ngari,  of  Dzang,  of  K'ham,  and  of  H'Lassa  or  WeL  One  of  his 
descendants  was  iFlatotori,  who  was  bom  in  a,d.  348,  and  who  became 
king  in  367.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign  (407)  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Tibet  Srongdsan-Qambo,  who  ascended  the  throne 
A.O.  629,  foimded  the  town  of  H'liasBa,  where  he  held  his  residence. 
His  reign  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  the  Tibetan 
alphabet,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  Srongdsan- 
Oambo  died  in  699.  His  successors  carried  on  war  with  China,  in 
which  they  were  often  successful ;  but  in  821  Tibet  was  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  China.  Under  King  Dharma,  who  ascended  the  throne 
m  901,  Buddhism  was  almost  des&oyed,  the  king  having  adopted  the 
Black  religion,  or  the  Islam.  Buddhism  agahi  became  the  dominant 
religion  uter  Dharma  had  been  murdered  in  925. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  each  of  the  seven  grandsons 
of  King  Bilamgur-Dzang  became  an  independent  prince ;  and  from 
this  event  dates  the  entire  decline  of  the  kmgdom  of  Tibet,  the  power 
of  which  had  been  already  broken  by  the  civil  troubles  which  accom- 
panied the  persecution  of  Buddhism.  One  of  the  new  kingdoms  was 
Tanout,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tibet  Genghis  Khan  subdued  all 
Tibet  in  1206,  and  it  was  not  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that 
the  country  recovered  finom  the  calamity  of  the  Mongol  war  by  the 
careful  administration  of  Khublai  Khan.  The  easternmost  parts  of 
Tibet  were  gradually  conquered  by  the  Chinese  in  1125, 1255, 1862, 
and  1871.  Since  the  year  1720  all  Tibet  has  been  a  tributary  vassal 
of  China,  and  Chinese  garrisons  are  in  its  towns,  and  they  watch  the 
passes  in  the  frontier  mountains.  The  number  of  Chinese  troops  in 
Tibet  amounts  to  about  64,000  men.  The  government  of  Tibet  is 
supported  by  a  hierarchy.  The  name  of  the  chief  priest  is  Lama,  and 
the  Dalai-Lama  is  the  first  of  them ;  the  second  is  the  Teshu,  or 
Bogdo-Lama.  The  people  are  kind,  tolerant,  polite,  and  much  more 
civilised  than  the  Mongols,  although  they  are^nerally  poor.  Brothers 
are  allowed  to  have  one  woman  in  common.  Arts  and  literature  are 
cultivated.  Both  the  lamas  are  absolute  princes  in  religious  matters, 
but  their  sovereignty  is  checked  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  whose  generals  in  Tibet  have  the  command  of  the  army  and 
the  direction  of  temporal  affairs.  The  high  functionaries  are  almost 
all  Chinese. 

(Ritter;  Turner,  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Tsskoo  Lama  in  Tibet  s 
Asiatic  Journal;  Klaproth ;  Remusat ;  Kircher ;  Sanang  Setsen, 
History  Of  the  Mongols ;  Schmidt,  Forschungen  im  Oebiete  der  YMer 
MitUkukns.)    [See  Hiualata  MouMtAms  in  Sufp.] 
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TICEHUI&T,  Sussex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poof^Law  TTnion, 
in  the  pariah  of  Ticehurst,  is  situated  in  51*  2f  N.  lat,  0*  26'  E.  long., 
distant  23  miles  N.E.  fh>m  X^wes,  and  45  miles  &B.  fh>m  London. 
The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2850.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconiy  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester. 
Ticehurst  Poor^Law  Union  contains  eight  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  51,659  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,507.  The 
parish  church  is  a  neat  building.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a 
chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools  and  an  extensive  asylum  for 
lunatics.    Fairs  are  held  May  4th  and  October  7th. 

TICI'NO,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons  situated  on  the  Italian  slope  of 
the  Alps,  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Tidao,  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  great  central  group  of  the  St-Qothard,  flows  southward  along 
the  Val  Levantina^  passes  by  Bellinzona,  and  then  enters  the  Lago 
Maggiore  at  its  northern  extremity,  and  issues  out  of  it  at  the  oppo- 
site end  by  the  town  of  Sesto  in  Lombardy.  [Po.]  The  canton  is  very 
mountainous,  being  intersected  by  several  offsets  from  the  great  chain 
of  the  Lepontine  and  Bhntian  Alps.  A  number  of  valleys,  large  and 
small,  lie  between  these  offiets,  the  laigest  running  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  sloping  towards  the  south.  The  principal  valleys  are 
the  Val  Levantina,  which  runs  in  a  southern  direction  through  the 
centre  of  the  canton,  and  the  Val  Maggia,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
canton,  which  in  its  upper  part  is  called  Val  Lavizzara ;  it  is  drained 
by  the  river  Maggia,  a  rapid  Alpine  stream,  which  enters  the  Lago 
Maggiore  near  Locarno. 

A  ridge  called  Monte  Cenere  runs  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
canton  from  north-east  to  south-west  It  detaches  itself  from  the 
lori  Berg,  and  runs  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Laqo  MAoaioRS.  South 
of  this  ridge  lies  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  which  is  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  or  northern  part  of  the  canton,  t^e  waters  of  wfaush 
run  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  Lake  of  Lugano,  called  also  Cei^sio, 
lies  within  the  territory  of  the  canton,  with  the  exception  of  its  north- 
east extremity,  which  stretches  into  Austrian  Lombardy.  Its  length 
is  about  20  miles,  but  the  breadth  is  little  more  than  a  mile,  except 
in  ttoni  of  the  town  of  Lugano,  where  it  is  about  two  miles  wide :  the 
surface  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  depth  is 
500  feet  A  number  of  trading-boats  ply  on  the  lake.  Its  outlet  is 
formed  by  the  river  Tresa,  which  runs  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The 
Lake  of  Lugano  separates  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  consisting  of 
the  district  of  Mendrisio  and  the  circle  of  Ceresio,  which  form  part  of 
the  district  of  Lugano,  from  the  rest  of  the  canton,  which  lies  north 
of  the  lake. 

The  canton  is  bounded  K.  by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Valais,  and  the 
Ghrisons ;  £.  partly  by  the  Orisons  andnartly  by  the  Austrian  province 
of  Oomo;  S.  by  the  Milanese  and  Piedmont  The  surface  of  the 
canton  of  Tlcino  may  be  divided  into  five  regions : — 1.  The  region  of 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  peach,  which  includes  the  lower  valleys  and 
hills,  and  extends  to  the  height  of  2400  feet  above  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  olive,  orange,  and  lemon-trees  thrive  in  some  favoured  spots. 
2.  The  region  of  the  chestnut,  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  cherry-tree, 
which  rises  about  1000  feet  higher.  8.  The  region  of  the  fir-tree, 
which  rises  to  about  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  I.  The 
alpine  pastures,  which  reach  as  high  as  6000  feet  5.  The  r^ion  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  includes  several  Alpine  summits  between  8000 
and  9000  feet  high.  There  is  consequently  a  great  variety  of  climate 
as  well  as  of  productions  in  the  canton.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  pigs  are  numerous ;  there  are  few  horses  or  mules.  Wolves  and 
bears  are  hunted  in  the  mountains.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in 
fish.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  cheese^  wine  and 
fruits,  hay,  hidea,  and  marble.  Com  is  imported  from  Lombardy. 
The  manufactures  are  of  no  very  great  importance;  they  consist  * 
chiefly  of  coarse  doth,  leather,  platted  straw,  and  tobacco.  The  silk- 
worm is  reared. 

The  area  of  the  canton  is  1033  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1850  was  117,759,  all  Catholics  but  50.  The  language  of  the  canton 
is  a  dialect  of  Italian.  Several  thousand  people  emigrate  every  year 
to  work  in  other  countries,  as  masons,  porters,  glcuders,  chocolate- 
makers,  and  sdlers  of  barometers. 

The  principal  towns  are : — Lugano,  a  pretty  thriving  town  on  the 
north-west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  in  a  lovely  situation,  enjoying 
an  Italian  climate,  has  some  fine  churches,  some  large  mansions,  an 
hospital,  a  theatre,  manufactories  of  silk,  paper,  tobacco,  leather,  iron 
and  copper  works,  and  5142  inhabitants.  There  are  at  Lugano  many 
merchants,  it  being  on  one  of  the  great  high  roads  between  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  A  fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  October.  Lugano  has  a 
college,  several  elementary  schools,  and  a  reading-room.  Three  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  Italian  language.  The  country  around 
Lugano  is  planted  with  vines,  olives,  and  other  southern  trees,  and 
full  of  country-houses.  BeUituona,  a  walled  town  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ticino,  on  the  high  road  of  the  St-Gothard,  has  a  very 
fine  church,  a  college,  an  arsenal,  and  1926  inhabitants.  Locarno, 
a  small  town  with  a  fort  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  has  several  churches, 
a  castle  which  is  now  the  government-house,  and  2676  inhabitants. 
MendrisiOf  a  town  of  1700  inhabitants,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  on  the 
high  road  to  Como  and  Milan,  has  a  college^  several  churohesy  a 
printing-press^  and  some  sUk  manufactories. 

At  the  begixming  of  the  16th  oantury  the  Swin  obtained  poaseadoQ 
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of  Locarno,  LugRDOi  and  the  rest  of  the  oountry,  which  they  formed 
into  seyeral  LandTogteyen,  or  bailHagefl,  acme  of  which  were  under 
the  ezclusiye  dependence  of  the  three  Forest  cantons,  and  others,  such 
as  Lugano  and  Locarno,  were  subject  to  the  whole  Swiss  confederation. 
These  districts  were  united  into  one  canton  by  the  name  of  Ticino, 
and  as  such  it  was  acknowledged  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Act  of  Mediation, 
and  afterwards  by  the  allied  powers  in  1814.  The  franchise  is  vested 
in  all  natives  of  the  canton  who  are  25  years  old,  and  possessed  of  real 
property  or  capital  of  the  value  of  at  least  300  francs.  The  Qreat 
Council,  or  legislature,  consists  of  114  members,  elected  for  4  years; 
it  appoints  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the  various  courts. 
In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  canton  of  Ticino  depends  partly  on  the 
bishop  of  Como  and  partlv  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  The  canton 
returns  6  members  to  the  National  Council  of  Switzerland. 

TICKENHALL.    [Debbt^hibb.] 

TICKHILL.    [Yorkshire.] 

TIDESWELL.    [DERBYaHiBB.J 

TIDORE,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  is  situated  in  the  strait  which  divides 
the  island  of  Gilolo  from  that  of  Celebes,  and  is  traversed  by  127''  25' 
K  long.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  about  21  miles  in  circumference. 
Near  the  southern  coast  rises  a  conical  mountain,  which  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  above  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  abundantly 
watered  and  of  great  fertility,  well  cultivated,  and  produces  rice  in 
abundance.  The  sago-tree,  the  clove-  and  nutmeg-tree,  grow  wild. 
The  island  is  very  populous,  and  governed  by  a  sultan,  who  also 
possesses  portions  of  Gilolo.  The  sultan  is  dependent  on  the  Dutch 
government.    The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 

TIFLIS,  or  TEFLIS,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Oeoiigia, 
is  situated  in  41**  41'  N.  lai.,  44°  501'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Kur,  at 
an  elevation  of  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  has 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  Kur  here  flows  through  a  valley  con- 
fined between  two  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  town  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  line  of  dark  and  barren  hills,  whoso  high  and  cavemed  sides 
gloomily  overshadow  it.  Every  house,  every  building  within  its 
walls,  seems  to  share  the  dismal  hue  of  the  surrounding  heights.  It 
is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  but  the  larger  portion,  which  is  on 
the  right  or  west  bank,  contains  the  houses  of  the  wealthiest  inhabit- 
ants, the  great  bazaar,  the  principal  squares,  the  finest  churches,  the 
public  offices,  the  residence  of  the  military  governor,  and  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  is  the  city  properly  so  called,  which  again 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and  new  town.  The  limits  of  the 
old  town  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fortifications. 
The  new  town  extends  to  the  north  and  west  beyond  these  walb,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  old  town  by  its  new  buildings  in  the  Euro- 
pean style  and  broader  streets.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  called  by 
the  Georgians  Goretuban,  that  is,  the  *  street  out  of  the  city.'  On  the 
left  bank  is  the  extensive  suburb  Awlabar,  a  large  caravansary,  the 
barracks,  and  the  fortress,  or  citadel,  built  by  the  Turks  in  1576. 
Towards  the  south  the  town  leans  against  the  chain  of  hills  running 
from  the  south-west,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  extensive  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  fortress ;  its  highest  point  at  the  western  end  of  the  old 
wall  is  392  feet  above  the  bridge  over  the  Kur ;  towards  the  west  it 
rises  higher,  and  thence  a  small  stream  of  water  is  conducted  to  the 
city,  the  bed  of  which  however  is  generally  quite  dry  except  imme- 
diately after  rain. 

There  are  in  Tiflis  15  Greek  churches,  20  Armenian  and  2  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  some  of  which  are  very  handsome  structures; 
several  hotels,  many  elegant  shops,  a  fine  bathing  establishment,  and 
numerous  schools.  At  a  point  wnere  the  river  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks, 
a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Awlabar. 
Here  also  are  tiie  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  church  and  houses,  and 
about  two  miles  farther  from  this  side  of  the  city  stand  the  remains 
of  another  sacred  edifice,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill.  In  the  older 
parts  of  Tiflis  the  houses  are  ill  buUt,  and  the  streets  so  narrow  that 
only  one  carriage  can  pass  through  the  widest^  and  in  the  smaller 
streets  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  horseman. 

Tiflis  has  been  chiefly  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  warm  baths, 
and  its  Gteorgion  name,  Tphilisk  Alaki,  is  equivalent  to  'warm  town.' 
The  building  of  Tiflis  and  the  transferring  of  the  royal  residence  to 
this  place  from  Mzchet,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  were  effected 
about  the  year  455,  by  kmg  Waktang  I.,  Gork-Aslan.  The  mineral 
springs  rise  in  considerable  numbers  at  tiie  south  end  of  the  city, 
between  the  strata  of  limestone,  whence  they  are  conducted  into  the 
cavern  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  under  one  immense  roof,  divided 
into  different  apartments  for  the  men  and  the  women.  These  waters 
are  reputed  to  be  very  beneficial  in  rheumatic  complaints  and  cutcmeous 
disordera  The  hottest  spring  marks  115*25"*  on  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter; the  coldest  74*75''. 

The  situation  of  Tiflis  would  certainly  make  it  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  the  world,  if  the  mountains  between  which  it  lies 
were  not  totally  destitute  of  trees.  They  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  and  thus  produce  in  the 
valleys  an  oppressive  heat,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  the 
bilious  diseases  prevalent  here.  The  heat  in  July  rises  to  above  100* 
Fahr.  In  1820  the  population  did  not  exceed  15,000,  and  it  now 
probably  exceeds  50,000,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  Armenians,  the 
remainder  chiefly  Geofgians,  some  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  a 
hundred  Mohammedane.    It  is  the  residence  of  a  Georgian  patriarch. 


a  Geoigian  metropolitan,  and  an  Armenian  archbishop.    There  are 
some  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Tiflis  is  most  favourably  situated  to  be  the  medium  of  an  extensive 
trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  restrictive  tariff  of  Russia 
prevents  its  commerce  from  attaining  its  natural  expansion ;  although 
since  Georgia  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  settled  government  under 
the  Czar  the  commercial  transactions  of  Tiflis  have  vastly  increased. 
European  goods  were  formerly  landed  at  Redout-Kaleh  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  carried  to  Tabriz  and  other  towns  of  the 
east  by  way  of  Tiflis — giving  rise  to  a  most  important  transit  trade. 
But  the  high  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  the  uxase  of  1831,  and  the 
vexatious  r^ulations  for  their  transit^  have  driven  all  this  trade  to 
Trebizond.  The  trade  with  Persia  is  still  very  important^  and  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians. 

TIGRANO'CERTA,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  Armenia,  was 
built  by  king  Tigranes  after  he  had  extended  his  dominion  over  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  about  b.c.  80.  Artaxata,  the  old  capital 
on  the  Araxes,  was  situated  in  the  north  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caucasian  nations.  Tigranocerta  was  situated  a  short  distance 
from  the  Upper  Tigris,  on  the  Nioephorius,  a  river  of  considerable 
breadth,  as  Tacitus  states.  Sert  or  Sered,  a  small  town,  surrounded 
by  ancient  ruins,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Tigrano- 
certa. Sert  is  situated  on  the  Bithlis  River,  which  is  considered  to  be 
identical  with  the  Nicephorius.  [Armenia,  vol.  i.  col.  516.]  According 
to  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  Appian,  Tigranocerta  had  very  strong  fortifi- 
cations; its  suburbs  contained  gardens  and  fish-pon<^  The  town 
was  inhabited  partly  by  barbarians,  and  partly  by  Greeks,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  twelve  Greek  towns  who  were  transplanted  thither  by  Tigranes 
after  he  had  ravaged  Cappadocia.  LucuUus,  in  his  campaign  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  laid  siege  to  this  key  of  Armenia  before  he 
ventured  to  enter  the  defiles  that  lead  to  the  central  table-land  of 
Armenia.  The  united  kings  hastened  to  relieve  the  town,  but  ihej 
were  beaten,  and  Tigranocerta  with  immense  treasures  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor  (6th  October,  B.o.  69),  who  sent  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants  back  to  their  homes  in  Cappadocia.  Strabo 
says  that,  when  LucuUus  took  Tigranocerta,  it  was  only  half  finished, 
and  that  after  its  destruction  there  was  nothing  but  a  little  village  on 
the  spot.  However  it  soon  became  again  a  town,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Corbulo,  A.D.  68,  it  was  a  considerable  and  well-fortified  place.  (Tacitus, 
'  Annal.,'  xv.  4.)  The  termination  certa^  Kerta,  Cirta,  is  a  modification 
of  the  Phoenician  Carthf  *  a  city;'  Kird,  or  Ketrdf  and  gherd,  its  modern 
forms,  occur  in  the  names  of  several  towns  in  Armenia  and  Persia. 

TIGR&    [Abyssinia.] 

TIGRIS  and  Euphrates,  two  large  rivers  of  western  Asia*  unite 
their  waters  at  Kumah,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia, 
and  take  the  name  of  Shatt-d-Arabt  which  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
near  dO"*  N.  lat,  48**  80'  K  long.  Both  rivers  rise  in  the  central 
table:land  of  Armenia,  and  after  breaking  through  the  Taurus  inclose 
the  great  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  boundary 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east. 

The  Euphrates  is  formed  about  two  hours  above  Kebban  Maden, 
(39**  N.  lat.,  89*'  £.  long.)  by  the  coafluence  of  two  rivers,  to  both  of 
which  the  name  Pr(U  is  occasionally  applied,  but  which  are  more  gene- 
rally known,  the  eastern  as  the  Murad,  the  western  as  the  Kara-Su. 

The  Murad  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Ala-Tag,  near  the  north-east 
termination  of  the  mountain  group  that  encircles  Lake  Van.  [Armexia.] 
The  stream  flows  down  a  mountain  ravine  nearly  six  hours  due  nor^ 
to  Diyadin  (89''  82'  K.  lat,  48**  40'  £.  long.),  where  it  enters  the  plain 
of  Arishkerd,  and  turning  north-west  flows  in  that  direction  about 
24  miles  to  Kara-Kilisa.  At  Kara-Kilisa  it  receives  the  Sherivan-Sn, 
which  flows  east  from  its  source  near  Molla-Suleiman.  From  Kara- 
Kilisa  to  the  junction  of  the  Cha^Buhur  (about  89**  N.  lat,  41*'  30^ 
E.  long.)  the  Murad  flows  in  a  general  direction  of  south-west,  having 
the  mountain  range  of  which  Ala-Tag,  Sapan-Tag,  and  Nimrud-Tag 
are  the  most  remarkable  summits,  stretchixig  pandlel  to  it  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  on  the  south-east^  and  the  Bingol  Mountains  south 
of  the  Aras  and  of  Erzrum  at  about  an  equal  distauce  to  the  north- 
west [Armenia.]  Near  Malaskird,  a  town  about  86  tmiles  below 
Kara-Kilisa,  the  Murad  is  joined  by  \Ai6  KdUhrSu,  which  has  its  source 
at  Khinis,  and  flows  from  the  north-west  Near  the  source  of  the 
Kaleh-Su  is  Khinis.  The  Char-Buhur  rises  in  the  angle  between  the 
Dujik  and  the  Bin-Gol  Mountains,  and  flows  nearly  east  by  south  till 
it  joins  the  Murad :  the  rivers  meet  in  a  straight  line,  the  former 
coming  from  the  west,  the  latter  from  the  east,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  point  of  junction  is  about  70  yards  wide  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  4188  feet  above  the  sea.  The  united  stream  turns  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  south,  through  a  narrow  ▼<dley  which  widens 
gradually  till  it  becomes  part  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  The  river  retains 
the  direction  of  south  for  about  10  miles,  when  it  receives  the  Kara-Su, 
which  traverses  the  plain  of  Mush.  The  Murad  from  its  junction  with 
the  Kara-Su  to  the  plain  of  Kharput  flows  in  a  general  western  direc- 
tion, between  the  Dnjik-Bagh  on  the  north  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Taurus  Mountains  on  the  south.  Between  the  plain  of  Mush  and 
Kharput  the  river  is  navigated  by  keleks,  or  rafts,  loaded  with  charcoal, 
fire-wood,  &c.  For  a  short  distance  before  the  Murad  enters  the 
plain  of  Kharput  the  mountiuns  close  in  upon  it  on  both  sides,  so 
that  the  stream  \b  narrowed  in  some  places  to  a  breadth  of  88  yards. 
The  basin  of  the  Murad  between  the  plain  of  Mush  and  the  plain 
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of  Kharput  ib  dasoribed  in  the  article  Abiokia,  vol.  i  oola.  518,  ffli. 
At  Palu,  on  the  northern  nde  of  the  plain,  the  riyer  in  the  month  of 
July  Ib  100  yards  wide  and  the  ourrent  very  rapid :  there  ia  a  ford 
opposite  the  town,  bat  intricate  and  precarious.  Below  Palu  the 
Murad  receiTca  a  considerable  feeder  on  the  right,  which  is  called 
the  Peres-Su,  and  carries  down  the  drainage  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Dnjik  Mountains.  A  few  miles  below  the  Junction  of  the 
Perez-Su  the  rirer  turns  north-west,  and  flows  in  that  direction  through 
a  mountainous  country  for  about  50  miles  to  its  junction  with  the 
Eara-Su,  or  Western  Euphrates,  a  little  above  the  village  and  lead- 
mines  of  Kebbui-BCaden,  and  near  the  point  indicated  by  89**  N.  lat., 
89*  E.  long.  Where  the  Murad  turns  north-westward,  below  the 
junction  of  the  Perea-Su,  a  small  stream  flowing  eastward  enters  the 
river  at  this  its  most  southern  point,  flowing  through  the  plain  of 
Kharput^  and  past  the  village  of  Alshan.  Here  the  Murad  is  not 
more  than  25  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris. 

The  Kara-Su,  or  Western  Euphratea^  rises,  according  to  Mr.  Abbott^ 
at  Domlu,  71  houn  N.N.E.  from  Ensrum.  Two  hours  below  Domlu 
the  stream  enters  the  plain  of  Erarum,  through  which  it  flows  from 
east  to  west  for  about  40  miles.  It  there  receives  a  torrent  flowing 
from  Kara-Kulak  to  the  east,  and  the  united  stream  taming  to  the 
south  descends  through  a  ravine  into  the  plain  of  Teigan.  The  south 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzrum  is  formed  by  the  mountains  already 
noticed  under  the  names  Bingol-Tag  and  Dujik-Tag;  the  northern 
boundary  by  a  range  of  highlands,  continuations  of  the  Antitaarus, 
which  divide  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  point  where  the  river  quits  the  plain  of 
Erzrum  it  is  100  yards  broad  in  the  month  of  October.  The  plain  of 
Terjan,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine  by  which  the  Kara-Su  escapes 
from  the  plain  of  Erzrum,  Kes  considerably  lower,  and  has  a  much 
milder  climate  than  the  table-land  about  Erzrum.  In  the  lower  plain 
the  Kara-Su  receives  the  Mama-Khatun  (a  considerable  stream,  which 
rises  in  the  Bingol-Tag  near  Uie  sources  of  the  Aras),  and  becomes  a 
considerable  river,  fordable  only  in  few  places  even  in  the  driest 
season.  From  the  plain  of  Teigan  the  coarse  of  the  Kara-Su  to  its 
junction  with  the  Murad-Chai,  a  distance  of  about  130  miles,  is  in  a 
general  south-west  direction,  through  a  succession  of  difficult  mountain 
passes  and  narrow  but  fertile  plains,  which  are  described  in  the  article 
Armkhia  (voL  i  cols.  511, 512).  From  Erzingan  (which  gives  name 
to  the  fine  plain  of  Erzmgan)  to  Kemakh,  a  distance  of  about  26  miles^ 
the  Kara-Su  flows  through  a  mountain  defile,  having  the  Dujik  range 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  mountains  all  but  precipitous.  Imme- 
diately above  Kemakh  the  river  forces  its  way  through  a  deep  narrow 
chasm;  and  just  before  it  precipitates  its  waters  into  this  rent  in  the 
mountains  it  receives  the  Keumei^Su  frx>m  the  west,  a  stream  by  which 
great  quantities  of  wood  are  floated  down.  The  KeumerBu  descends 
from  we  plam  of  Divrigi,  about  60  miles  to  the  west,  and  8116  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Keumer-Su  has  a  considerable 
declivity,  and  the  Kara-Su  must  therefore  have  sunk  at  the  point  of 
their  junction  much  below  its  level  in  the  plain  of  Erzrum. 

From  Kemakh  to  ^in  ia  a  distance  of  nearly  48  miles.  There  ia 
sufficient  water  in  the  Kara-Su  between  Kemakh  and  Egin  to  render 
it  navigable  for  boats,  but  the  frequent  rapids,  rocks,  and  shoals 
impede  the  navigation.  At  Egin  the  mountains  rise  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  by  a  steep  slope,  wluch  is  terminated  by  abrupt  precipices; 
the  whole  height  of  Uie  mountains  above  the  stream  may  be  about 
4000  feet,  and  the  valley  is  so  narrow  that  they  seem  to  overhang  the 
town.  From  Egin  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kara-Su  and  Murad- 
Chai  (about  85  miles),  and  Uienoe  to  Kebban-Maden  (about  5  miles 
farther),  the  channel  of  the  river  is  obatructed  by  shoals  and  rocks 
and  only  employed  in  floating  timber-rafts.  At  the  ferry  near 
Kebban-Maden  the  river  is  about  120  yards  wide,  deep,  and  rapid. 
The  Novation  of  the  confluence  of  the  Kara-Su  and  Murad- 
Chai  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  be  about  2700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  Below  the  confluence  of  its  two 
head  streams,  near  Kebban-Maden,  the  Euphrates  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Kara-Su,  and  flows  south-west  through  a  naked  mountidnous 
country ;  and,  liter  sweeping  to  the  westward  and  half  encircling  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  Abdu-rWahab,  formed  by  the  rocky  heights 
of  Mun^ar,  it  reoeives  the  Tokhmah-Su  at  the  pass  of  Iz-Oglu,  the 
ancient  Eiegia,  and  takes  an  easterly  bend  to  pass  through  the  Taurus, 
between  the  rocky  mountains  of  Bhagli-Khanli  and  the  Beg-Tagh. 
The  Tokhmah-Sn  rises  more  to  the  west  than  any  other  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  Injeh-Su  and  ^e  Balikli-Su,  which  by  their 
junction  form  this  river,  have  their  sources  about  864**  E.  long.,  and 
between  881"  and  89*"  N.  lat,  about  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Tokhmah-Su  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  runs  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Malatiyah,  which  Ib  about  12  miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

Near  the  ferry  of  Fez-Oglu,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Tokhmah-Su,  the  EupwUes  predpitatea  itself  through  a  gap  in 
the  mountains  which  extend  from  east  to  west  between  the  Murad 
and  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  curvea  through  them  with  a  general  essterly 
direction  to  Qeigen-Kaleshi,  a  distance  of  about  45  mUes.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  the  stream  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  precipices  and 
interrupted  by  rocks  and  smsll  rapids,  but  warlike  stores  have  been 
floated  downwards  on  rafts.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  river  as 
Isr  as  the  mouth  of  the  Saklawiyah  Canal  (about  88*  25'  N.  lat, 
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40*  50'  E.  long.),  where  it  may  be  considered  as  having  entered  the 
central  plain,  is  through  an  upland  country,  furrowed  by  alternate 
ridges  and  depressions,  with  a  general  declivity  to  the  south-east 
From  Sumeisat  (the  ancient  Samosata),  45  miles  below  Oergen-Kaleshi, 
the  Euphrates  is  navigable  without  serious  interruption  to  the  sea. 
From  Sumeisat  to  Rum-Kaleh,  a  distance  of  51  miles,  following  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  the  river  flows  W.S.W.  Its  course  thence 
to  Balis  (36*  1'  N.  lat,  88*  7'  E.  long.),  a  distance  of  114  miles, 
winds  along  a  line  running  north  and  south.  Fourteen  miles  below 
Rum-Elaleh,  at  Oraun,  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  is  only  80  J  miles 
distant  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Mediterranean  at  Bayas.  The  Tigris 
steamer  ascended  the  river  as  high  as  Bir  in  Colonel  Chesne/s  expe- 
dition to  the  Euphrates.  At  this  point  the  river  is  628}  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  from 
which  it  is  distant  188  miles  in  a  direct  line,  which  gives  only  a  fall  of 
little  more  than  6  inches  per  mile  to  the  Persian  Oulf  (distant  1117 
miles),  assuming  the  level  of  that  sea  to  be  the  same  as  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Twenty-five  miles  below  Bir  the  Euphrates 
receives  from  the  west  ooe  arm  of  the  Sajur,  and  5  miles  lower  down 
another;  this  is  a  considerable  affluent,  the  lowest  of  any  importance 
that  falls  into  it  on  that  side.  At  Balis,  88  miles  below  Bir,  the  river 
turns  to  the  south-east,  a  general  direction  which,  making  allowance 
for  its  windings,  it  may  be  said  to  retain  till  it  reaches  the  Persian 
Quit  Near  Rakkah  it  receives  on  the  east  bank  the  Belik,  which  rises 
near  Harran,  to  the  north.  After  a  tortuous  course  of  80  miles  the 
Euphrates  breaks  through  a  chain  of  hills  which  comes  on  the  west 
from  Palmyra,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  the  direction 
of  Sinjar.  In  this  pass  the  river  flows  in  a  small  channel  250  yards 
wide  and  7  fathoms  deep,  between  precipices  which  rise  abruptly  200 
or  500  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  Fifty  miles  from  this  pass,  by  the 
windings  of  the  river,  but  little  more  than  half  that  distance  in  a 
straight  line,  the  Khabur  (the  ancient  Chaboras)  ftdls  into  the 
Euphrates  fh>m  the  north,  bringing  down  the  drainage  of  Mount 
Maaius  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Taurus.  [Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.] 
The  Khabur  enters  the  Euphrates  in  85**  6'  N.  kt,  40**  27'  E.  long. 
From  the  Khabur  to  the  Werdi,  754  miles  by  the  river,  45 J  in  a 
straight  line  S.E.  by  S.,  the  Euphrates  has  an  average  width  of 
400  yards,  with  an  ordinary  depth  of  18  feet,  and  a  current  of  four 
miles  an  hour  during  the  floods:  it  forms  many  islands.  Between 
Werdi  and  Anah  (the  ancient  Anathe),  92  miles,  50|  miles  east  in  a 
straight  line,  the  river  has  at  the  same  season  a  breadth  of  850  yards, 
a  depth  of  18  feet,  and  a  current  of  4  miles  an  hour.  About  100 
miles  below  Anah  the  Euphrates  passes  Hit,  well  known  for  its  bitu- 
minous fountains,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i  178)  under 
the  name  of  Is.  Seventy  miles  below  Hit,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saklawiyah  Canal,  it  has  entered  the  great  central  plain.  From 
Werdi  to  near  the  mouth  of  this  canal  a  range  of  hlUs  extends  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles  along  the  north«eastem  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  opposite  declivity  of  which  sinks  to  the  bed  of  the  Tarthar. 
[Baghdad,  Pashalic  of.]  The  high  ground  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Euphrates  extends  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  south  than  that  on 
the  opposite  bank;  and  at  its  termination,  curving  round  to  the 
north-easty  approaches  nearer  the  river,  and  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
cape,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  level  plains  of  Babylon. 

The  TigrtM. — ^The  principal  source  of  this  river  is  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  mountain  range  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of  the 
valley  of  the  Murad-Chai,  near  Aliahan,  and  not  much  more  than 
10  miles  distant  from  the  most  easterly  pomt  of  the  bend  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  Malatiyah  and  Someisat  The  Tigris  runs  from 
its  source  25  miles  to  the  north-east,  and  about  4568  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  then  flows  southward  for  nearly  the  same  distance,  and, 
receiving  near  the  mines  of  Aighana-Maden  a  small  stream  from  tiie 
west,  adopts  the  course  of  this  tributary,  and  then  flows  again  towards 
Diar-Bekr  (about  87*  55'  N.  kt,  80*  55'  K  long.),  distant  40  mUes  in 
a  straight  line.  Opposite  Diar-Bekr  the  Tigris  is  about  250  yards 
wide  in  the  season  of  floods,  but  it  is  onl^  used  to  float  timber^rafts 
from  the  mountains.  At  Diar-Bekr  the  Tigris  turns  suddenlv  round 
to  the  east,  and  continues  to  flow  in  that  direction  for  105  nules,  till 
it  receives  the  Bitlis  River  on  its  left  bank.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  the  Tigris  flows  parallel  to  the  high  mountuns  which  separate 
its  valley  from  that  of  the  Murad-Chai,  an  extensive  plain  intervening 
between  its  banks  and  their  bases.  On  the  south  the  river  has  the 
hill  range,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Khabur.  This  upper  plain  of  the  Tigiis  is  described  in  the  article 
Abmshia  (vol.  L  cols.  514-516). 

From  its  junction  with  the  Bitlis  River,  the  Tigris  bends  round  to 
the  south,  and  it  continues  nearly  in  the  direction  of  south-east  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Zab  (86*  N.  lat,  48*"  20'  K  long.).  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  distance  the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the 
valley  of  Diar-Bekr  firom  the  basin  of  the  upper  Khabur  aocompaniea 
the  Tigris  on  the  south-east ;  they  terminate  on  its  banks  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Mosul  (86"  20'  N.  lat,  48*  15'  K  long.).  In  this  interval 
the  Tigris  receives  a  nimiber  of  affluents  on  both  banks,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Eastern  Khabur.  The  Khabur,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Tigris,  comes  from  the  north  of  east,  but  80  miles 
farther  up  it  comes  from  the  north.  It  rises  high  up  among  the 
Arjerosh-Dagh,  which  bound  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Van. 

The  main  biandi  of  the  Zab  Ala,  Upper  or  Oreai  Zab,  has  its 
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acmroa  on  th6  ^po  of  the  Sor-al-Bogh  ran9»,  at  on  eleYation  of  about 
7500  foet  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  lakes  of  Van 
and  Urumiyah.  [Asmbnia,  vol  i.  coL  518.]  At  first  the  Zab  flows 
to  the  south,  but  about  37*"  19'  N.  lat  it  turns  to  the  west-south- west 
Near  the  vilUge  of  Kiyau  it  receives  the  Berdiaawi  (called  also  by 
the  inhabitants  the  Lesser  Zab),  which  is  said  to  rise  in  the  Erdosh, 
or  Aijerosh-Tag,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  eastern  termination^  of  Lake 
Van,  and  which  descends  to  the  principal  stream  in  a  succession  of 
cataracts.  After  the  junction  the  Zab  flows  south-east  till  about  12 
miles  east  of  Amadiyah,  from  which  point  its  course  is  rather  to  the 
north  of  east,  to  10  miles  west  of  Rowandi^,  where  it  receives  a  large 
affluent.  Between  Amadiyah  and  Rowandis,  the  Zah  has  on  the  north 
the  colosssl  mountains  in  which  it  has  its  rise ;  on  the  south  a  range 
of  hills  which  stretch  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Khabur  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Rowandia  (11,000  feet  above  the  sea).  Turning 
round  between  the  base  of  Rowandia  and  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  ridge,  the  Zab  crooses  a  hill-range  parallel  to  it  on  the  south,  and 
flows  BouUi-west  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  enters  with  a  deep  stream  60 
leet  wide,  but  the  width  is  much  greater  a  little  higher  up. 

About  84  miles  below  the  mou&  of  the  Qreat  Zab  the  Tigris  forces 
its  way  through  the  Hamrin  Hills.  About  12  miles  below  Uie  Qreat 
Zab  there  is  a  ford  in  the  Tigris ;  20  miles  farther  down  it  reoeives  an 
affluent  from  the  west  near  Kalah  Shirkat ;  and  2S  miles  below  this  it  is 
joined  by  the  Zab-Asfal,  Lower  or  Le$$er  Zab  from  the  north-east.  The 
main  branch  of  this  tributary  rises  20  milea  south-west  of  the  south 
extremity  of  Lake  Urumiyah ;  flows  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  and 
then  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-west;  about  20  miles  onwards  it 
receives  four  affluents  from  the  mountaios  to  Uie  south-east,  and 
carries  to  the  Tigris,  after  flowing  parallel  to  the  Great  Zab  for  the 
last  50  or  60  miles  of  its  coarse,  a  deep  stream  25  feet  broad.  At  the 
point  of  junction  the  Tigris  has  a  breadth  of  500  yards.  Below  the 
passage  of  the  river  through  the  Hamrin  Hills,  high  grounds,  which 
separate  its  valley  from  the  Valley  of  the  Tarthar,  extend  close  to 
the  termination  of  the  Median  Wall  Here  the  Tigris  issues  fn>m  the 
hills  into  the  great  central  plain.  Between  Diar-Bekr  and  Mosul  (296 
miles)  the  river  is  navigable  for  rafts  at  certain  seasons ;  below  Mosul 
It  is  navigable  throughout  the  year ;  in  1838  the  *  Euphratea'  steamer 
ascended  it  to  within  20  miles  of  Mosul. 

A  few  miles  below  Baghdad  the  Tigris  is  joined  by  the  Diyalah, 
which  is  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  river  of  Shirwan.  This 
river  rises  among  the  mountains  above  Hamadan  near  84**  40'  N.  lat, 
47**  80'  K  long,,  and  flows  for  about  80  miles  from  east  to  west ;  then, 
turning  at  first  to  the  north  of  west,  for  nearly  100  miles  in  a  semi- 
circular sweep  round  the  base  of  Mount  Dalahu,  it  receives  a  number 
of  streams  on  its  south  bank.  Some  of  the  summits  of  this  moun- 
tain group  rise,  by  the  estimate  of  Major  Rawlinson,  5000  feet  above 
their  base.  At  the  most  northern  part  of  its  course  Uie  Shirwan 
receives  the  waters  of  the  T%j,  one  of  whose  branches  comes  from 
Suleimaniyah.  It  then  flows  south-east  for  about  SO  miles,  till  it 
issues  into  the  plain  through  a  gap  in  the  Hamrin  Hilla.  Above  these 
hills  the  river  flows  in  a  strong  rapid  current  400  yards  broad.  Its 
breadth  at  its  mouth  at  Ctesiphon,  above  the  Zak  Kesn,  is  about 
60  Tarda.  From  the  Kermanshah  district  the  Diyalah  reoeives  the 
Holwan  and  the  Arwand.  The  other  feeders  of  the  Tigria  above 
Kumah,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Bhalul  Arab  below  that  town,  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Baobpad,  Pashalic  of  (voL  L  cols.  820,  821). 

Five  miles  below  Baghdad  the  SaUawiyah  Canal,  from  the  Euphrates, 
joins  the  Tigris ;  the  disUmoe  along  this  csaal  from  river  to  river  was 
found  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  (who  sailed  along  it  in  1888,  in  the 
Euphrates  steamer)  to  be  45  miles.  The  current  (in  the  season  of 
floods)  was  about  4  miles  an  hour,  firom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
On  the  parallel  of  Baghdad,  the  canal  axpands  to  a  conaiderable  lake, 
which  again  contracts  into  a  narrow  channel  before  it  joins  the  Tigris. 
The  Diyalah,  which  joins  the  Tigris  21  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Saklawiyah  Canal,  brinjji  into  the  Tigris  a  large  body  of  water.  From 
the  confluence  the  course  of  the  Tigns  is  extremely  winding,  but  its 
general  direction  is  south-east  About  97i  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  Baghdad  m  that  direction,  it  zmches  KuVel-amamh,  a  small 
town  on  its  left  bank,  where  a  bifurcation  takes  place ;  and  here  the 
Tigris,  insUad  of  receiving  an  addition  to  its  waters  from  the  Euphrates^ 
as  by  the  Saklawiyah,  sends  a  considerable  stream  to  that  river.  The 
smaUer  branch,  caUed  Shat-el-hai,  flows  south  and  joms  the  Euphrates, 
after  givmg  off  a  number  of  canals  on  both  sides,  about  140  miles 
from  Kut-el-amarah :  it  is  navigable  throughout  for  light  boats.  The 
B^  branch  of  the  Tigris  turns  oflT  at  that  town  to  the  north  of  east 
with  an  apparenUy  undiminished  stream  (200  yards  broad),  and  flow- 
mg  m  that  direction  28  miles,  and  than  south  by  east  32  miles,  reaches 
Imam  Gharbi,  the  most  distant  part  of  its  course  in  the  plain  from 
the  Euphrates  (95  mUes).  At  66  mUes  (by  water)  a  channel  called 
Hud  flows  off  on  the  east  bank,  and  joins  the  Kerkhah  near  Hawiaah. 

iv?^'!'^®^*"  ^'^^  ^"^^  ^"*""  Gharbi,  the  Tigris  turns  south  to 
84  B.  long.,  becomes  deep  and  narrow,  and  makes  a  number  of  abrupt 
bends  through  a  maahy  plain  for  40  milea  to  the  tomb  of  Esra.  It 
there  resumes  its  former  breadth,  and  winds  in  a  general  south  diree- 
?o?  *°i***  J"^****®'*  ^**»  *te  Euplurates  at  Kumah,  a  distance  of  about 
128  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  cumnt  of  the  Tkris  u 
"^•Plwn  averages  one  mile  and  a  half  in  the  hour, 
^xom  the  Saklawiyah  Canal  the  Euphrates  flows  sonth-ettrt^  through 


a  pastoral  country,  43  miles,  to  the  Mounds  of  Mohanuned :  it  ia  here 
only  18  miles  distant  from  the  Tigris.  From  the  Mounds  of  Moham- 
med the  river  flows  serosa  a  flat  barren  countxy  to  HiUah  (32°  2d'  35* 
N.  htt,  44''  28'  40  5"  E.  long.),  which  is  almost  doe  south  of  Rsghdxl, 
and  between  50  and  60  miles  distaat  from  it^  In  this  part  of  its 
course  the  stream  has  an  average  breadth  of  200  vards,  with  an 
ordinary  depth  of  15  feet,  and  a  current  of  barely  24  miles  au  hour. 
From  Hillah  to  a  bifurcation  a  short  way  above  TiemluB  (a  distancft  of 
754  miles  by  water,  or  55]  miles  S.E.  by  S.  direct),  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  Euphrates  is  materially  diminished  by  canals  of 
irrigation.  The  two  narrow  channels  formed  at  this  point  reunite  at 
Karayem  (334  miles.from  the  bifurcation),  after  flowing  in  short  bends 
through  a  oiarshy  country.  On  issuing  from  tiiese  Tnarahna  the 
Euphrates  suddenly  re-appears  on  its  former  laige  scaler  inclosed 
between  high  banks  covered  with  jungle.  At  56]  miles  from  Kazayem 
the  Euphrates  is  joined  by  the  Hai,  the  branch  which  diveigea  from 
the  Tigris  at  Kut^-amarah;  and  78  miles  farther  on  it  receives  at 
Kumah  the  waters  of  the  main  branch.  The  distance  (by  water)  from 
the  remotest  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  Kumah  is  about  1146  miles^ 
little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  now  form  one  tidal  channel,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  which  flowa  S.K  bv  S. 
almost  in  a  straight  line.  Five  miles  below  Kurnah,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Kerkhah,  which,  near  Hawiaa,  where  it  leaves  the  hilla,  reoeives 
the  Hud  from  the  Tigris.  [Baqhoad,  Pashalic  of.]  From  Kumah  to 
Basrah  is  894  miles  by  the  river,  and  thence  to  Mohammarah,  where 
the  Harfar  Canal  brings  the  main  portion  of  the  Karon  into  the  Shat- 
el-Arab,  is  224  miles  by  water.  [Baqhoad,  Paahalic  o£]  Betvees 
Kumah  and  Basrah  the  river  has  an  average  breadth  of  600  yard^ 
with  a  depth  of  21  feet ;  between  Basrah  and  Mohammarah,  a  br>eadth 
of  700  yards,  and  a  depth  of  80  feet  The  current  below  Kumah  is 
2  miles  an  hour  during  the  flood  and  3  miles  during  the  ebb  tide. 
Between  Kurnah  and  Mohammarah  the  river  forms  five  ialanda,  all 
large.  The  Shat-el-Arab  discharges  the  united  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  into  the  sea  at  Buirah.  It  is  navigable  in  mid-atream 
for  vessels  of  500  tons. 

The  basin  of  the  Euphrates  (living  that  name  to  the  area  drained 
by  all  the  watera  which  enter  the  Persian  Qulf  by  the  Shat-el-Arab) 
comprises  about  108,000  square  milea.  The  physical  fsatorei^  pro- 
ducts, ftc.,  of  this  vast  region  are  described  in  the  articles  Abmeitia, 
Baohdab,  Pashalic  of,  Mjuopotamxa,  AfiSTiOA,  Babtu>jia,  &«.  The 
melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  and  table-lands  of  Armenia, 
causes  the  Euphrates  to  rise  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May, 
when  the  floods  are  at  their  height,  about  14  feet  The  same  causey 
aided  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistatt, 
occasions  a  rise  in  the  Tigris  of  about  20  feet  The  tide  asoenda  the 
Euphrates  above  Kumah,  a  distance  of  60  miles ;  it  scarcely  extends 
35  miles  up  the  Tije^ 

(Colonel  Chesney ;  BxpedUicn  io  the  £u/phraUi  and  TigrU  ;  Jomnud 
of  the  Royal  Ckographical  Society  of  London;  Rich,  KoordisUnk; 
Morier,  Fraser,  and  Ainsworth,  Trateki  Martin,  M4moitet  §ur 
I^ArmSnie.) 

TIKHWIN.      [NOVOOOBOD.] 

TILBURQ.    [Bbabaitf,  North.] 
TILBURY.    [Eiaxz.] 
TILEHURBT.    [BEBKaHiiis.] 
TILLICOULTRY.    [Clackmannanbhirb.1 
TILLINQHAM.    [Eaasz.] 

TII^IT.     fQUMBIKtfXN.] 

TIL8T0CK.    rSHBonHiBB.1 

TIMANA.    [Nbw  Qbamada.] 

TIMBUCTOO,  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa,  ia  aitoated 
in  about  17*  8'  N.  lat,  2*  58'  W.  long.,  on  the  declivity  of  an  inoon- 
siderable  eminence  about  8  miles  N.  from  the  Niger,  and  at  the  moat 
northern  part  of  its  course  where  it  makes  the  great  semioiroular  bend 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-east  direction.  Cabra,  the  port  of 
Timbttctoo^  stands  at  a  distance  of  5  miles  from  the  town,  mod  is 
connected  with  the  Niger  by  a  narrow  canal  Between  Cabn  and 
Timbuctoo  thera  are  two  lakes.  A  wady,  filled  during  the  rainy 
season  with  a  stream  of  water,  extends  from  norUi-east  of  Timbuetoo, 
and,  passing  to  the  south  of  that  town,  disembogues  into  the  Niger  to 
tiie  south-west  of  it  All  round  the  wady  extend  immftnse  phuns  of 
loose  shifty  sands  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  Timbuctoo  haa  been 
from  remote  antiquity  the  meeting-place  of  many  converging  lines 
of  traffia  It  ia  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  tradere  frtnn.  the 
commercial  districts  that  skirt  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  west 
of  Barca,  and  of  the  Atlantic  north  of  Cape  Nun,  can  atrike,  after 
crossing  the  great  desert,  the  fertile  Unda  extending  to  the  aooiii^esat 
and  eouth-west  along  the  Upper  and  Lower  Niger. 

Leo  Africanus  states  that  Timbuctoo  waa  built  by  Maasa  Suleiman, 
about  the  year  610  of  the  Hejin  (a.]x  1214),  and  that  it  soon  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  But  then  is  strong  reaaon  to  aappoaa 
that  either  the  K6pha  or  Nigeira  Metropolis  of  Ptolemy,  pxevioosly 
occupied  the  site  of  the  town  built  by  Mansa  Suleiman.  Indeed,  aoeonl* 
ing  to  an  author  quoted  by  Cooley  (<  Negroland  of  the  Anba,'  p^  68), 
a  town  bearing  the  name  Tomibuti  existed  hereabouta  aa  early  aa  the  yeer 
297  of  the  Hejira.  Rulera  with  the  title  Mansa  continued  to  govern 
Timbuctoo  from  610  to  792  of  the  H^ira.    The  ehiefa  of  Maroceo 
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and  Fez  rendered  Timbuctoo  trilratarf,  And  from  that  time  the  com- 
mnnicatioiia  of  the  Arabs  with  that  ooimtry  became  more  frequent 
and  regalar.  Leo  Aftioanna  mentions  that  the  grand  mosque  of  the 
town  and  the  palace  of  the  king  were  built  by  an  architeot  from 
Qranada.  The  Arab  oonquerors  liJlowed  however  the  native  dynasty 
to  remain  on  the  throne.  The  expulsion  of  the  Arabs  from  Spain, 
and  the  weakening  of  the  Arab  power  in  North  Africa  by  the  Turkish 
conqueete  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers^  in  the  course  of  the  15th 
century,  increased  the  impunity  of  the  predatoiy  nomad  hordes; 
and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  Uitae,  the  formation  of  settle- 
mente  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  first  by  the  Portuguese  and  after- 
wards by  the  English  and  French,  by  creating  a  new  line  of  traffic 
with  the  interior,  diminished  the  importanoe  of  Timbuctoo  os  a  com* 
mercial  entrepot  About  the  year  1500  a  negro  general  of  Soniheli, 
king  of  Timbuctoo,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  on  the  death  of  his 
master,  overturned  the  Moorish  supremacy,  conquered  a  number  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  recalled  to  Timbuctoo  a  part  of  the 
trade  which  had  left  it  for  Jenn^  on  the  Niger.  About  1670  Timbuctoo 
seems  to  have  fkllen  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Bambarra. 
Since  1727  it  appeara  to  have  been  governed  by  a  negro  ruler,  that  is^ 
by  one  who  is  neither  an  Arab,  nor  a  Toarik,  nor  a  ralatah. 

Cailli^  estimates  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  at  from 
10,000  to  12,000.  After  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  the  town  assumes 
for  a  portion  of  the  year  a  much  more  populous  and  probably  a  much 
more  bustling  appearance.  The  streets  are  clean,  and  wide  enough 
to  allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast  The  houses  are  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  consist  entirdy  of  a  ground-floor ;  in  some  a  sort  of  closet 
is  constructed  over  the  entrance ;  the  apartments  are  built  on  the 
four  sides  of  an  open  oourt  in  the  centre.  Both  within  the  town  and 
round  about  it  there  are  numerous  straw  huts  of  a  conical  form. 
The  town  is  not  walled.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  square  sur- 
rounded by  circular  huts,  and  planted  with  a  few  trees :  in  the  middle 
of  it  a  large  hole  is  dug  as  a  recepAade  for  filth.  Two  enormous 
heaps  outside  of  the  town  appeared  to  be  aocumulatians  of  rubbish. 
Some  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  are  overwhelmed  with 
sand.  There  are  seven  mosques;  two  of  them  large,  and  part  of  the 
largest  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity ;  each  is  surmounted  by 
a  brick  tower.  To  the  west-south-west  of  the  town  are  large  excava- 
tions from  85  to  40  feet  deep,  which  collect  in  the  rainy  season  the 
supplies  of  water  which  serve  the  iDhabitaats  for  drinldng  and  culi- 
nary purposes  throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  spontaneous  vege- 
tation near  the  town  except  some  stunted  mimosa-trees.  Near  the 
reservoirs  are  some  small  plantations  of  bad  tobacco.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Timbuctoo  draw  from  Jeun^  their  supplies  of  millet,  rice, 
vegetable  butter,  honey,  cotton,  Soudan  cloth,  pepper,  onions,  dried 
fish,  pistachioes,  Aa  Fire-wood  and  timber  for  buUding,  and  provender 
for  cattle,  are  brought  from  Oabra.  They  purchase  cattle  from  the 
nomads  of  the  tribe  of  Zawat^  who  possess  the  country  two  days* 
journey  distant  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  north-east ;  from  the  people 
of  Sala,  ten  days'  journey  to  the  east;  and  from  the  Tuariks,  who  are 
the  most  powerful  race,  on  all  sides.  They  procure  salt  for  their 
own  consumption  and  for  the  trade  with  Soudan  ftrom  TMeiii,  which 
lies  twenty  days'  journey  north-west  of  the  town. 

The  negro  and  Arab  inhabltante  of  Timbuctoo  are  exslusively 
engaged  in  trade.  The  negro  inhabitants  dress  like  the  Moors,  and 
are  sealous  Mohammedans.  They  have  several  wires,  whom,  as  well 
as  their  slaves,  they  employ  in  menial  affidrs.  Cailli^  represents  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitant  as  cleanly  both  in  their  persons  and  houses 
Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  is  secured  against  ioundations  by  being 
slightly  elevated  above  the  marshes;  the  sandy  desert  commences 
immediately  to  the  north  of  it.  This  place  has  about  1000  or  1 200 
inhabitants,  all  of  the  poorer  class,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
merchants  of  Timbuctoo.  The  dwellings  are  either  mean  houses 
or  small  huts ;  the  street  is  neat,  but  the  landing-place  is  dirty.  The 
merchandise  is  conveyed  between  the  port  and  Timbuctoo  on  asses 
and  oamels :  these  belong  in  general  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cabra ; 
but  sometimes  the  poorer  Tuariks  hire  their  camels  for  the  purpose. 

(C.  Ptolemsei,  Qtographic^  UK  viiL ;  M'Queen,  A[Qeograipkisal  Survey 
tf  Africa;  Walckenaer,  Beeherehea  OSographiques  sw  VlrUiriewr  Je 
VAfriqut;  Cooley,  NeffroUmd  of  the  Arab*;  Travdsot  Park,  Lyon, 
Denham,  Clapperton,  Callli^,  ftc.) 

TIMOR  and  TIMOR  LAUT.    [SuHDA  ISLAifOS,  Lef$er.] 

TINCHBBRAL    TObve.] 

TINIAN,  one  of  ^e  Ladrone  or  Mariano  Islands,  lies  nearly  in  15* 
N.  lat,  146*  £.  long.  It  is  iminhabited  and  of  small  extent.  Lord 
Anson  remained  on  the  isle  of  Tinian  from  the  26th  of  August  to  the 
21st  of  October,  1742.  It  extends  about  12  miles  from  south-south- 
west to  north-north-east,  and  the  breadth  is  about  half  as  much. 
The  soil  is  somewhat  sandy,  but  verv  dry  and  healthy.  The  land 
rises  in  gentle  slopes  from  the  beach  to  the  middle  of  the  island, 
but  the  ascent  is  often  interrupted  by  small  level  valleys,  many  of 
which  wind  irregularty  thtx>ugh  the  country.  These  valleys  and  the 
gradual  swellings  of  the  ground  are  most  beautifully  diversified  by 
an  alternation  of  woods  and  lawns,  which  traverse  the  island.  There 
are  no  running  streams,  but  good  water  is  found  by  digging.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  island  there  are  three  small  lakes.  Blsick  cattle,  in 
ft  wild  stale,  are  numerous.  The  common  domestic  fowl  is  plentiful 
IB  th^  woodsL    lliere  is  idso  an  abundance  of  wild  hogs.    Besidee  the 


cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  bread  fruit-tree  there  are  gnavas,  limes,  and 
sweet  and  sour  oranges.  There  is  no  harbour,  but  only  an  open  road- 
stead near  the  sou&-westem  extremity  of  the  island.  The  iabnd 
contains  some  rematkable  ruins.    [LiiDiiONSS.] 

(Anson,  VoffOffe  round  the  Warid  ;  Kotaebue^  Vojfoge  af  jDi§P9V9rp 
into  the  SotUh  Sea,  ftc) 

TINNIVELLY.    [Caritatks.] 

TINO.    fABCfHiraLAQo,  (TrsouM.} 

TINTAGBL.    [BoaanrBT.] 

TINTfiNIAC.      [ILLE-WP-VILAIHM,] 
TINTERN.      [MOKICOXTTHBRIRB.] 

TIOOMEN.    [S3BRIA.] 

TIPERAH  MOUNT AIN&    [Hindustah;  Silhbt.] 

TIPPERART,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland, 
Is  bounded  N.  by  Galway  and  King's  County,  E.  by  King's  County, 
Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny,  S.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Qalway.  It  lies  between 
52°  12'  and  53"  0'  N.  lat.,  7'  20'  and  8*  26'  W,  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  «is  70  miles,  from  east  to  west  40  miles. 
The  area  is  1659  square  miles,  or  1,061,731  acres;  of  which  843,887 
acres  are  arable,  178,188  acres  uncultivated,  23,770  acres  in  pUmta- 
tions,  2359  acres  in  towns,  and  13,523  acres  under  water.  The 
population  in  1841  was  435,553 ;  in  1851  it  was  331,487. 

Swrface,  Hydrography^  and  CommunicBHofM. — The  mater  part  of 
the  county  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Snir,  which  falls 
into  Waterford  Harbour.  The  other  rivers^  which  are  small  and 
unimportant,  are  the  Nore^  the  Nenagh,  and  the  Broma.  The  Suir 
rises  north  of  Templemore,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains that  there  cross  the  county,  and  flows  by  Thurles^  Qolden,  and 
Cahir,  to  the  junction  of  the  li^e  river  Nier ;  after  which  it  flows 
along  the  border  of  this  county  and  Waterford,  by  Clonmel  and 
Carrick,  below  which  it  quits  the  county.  Its  course  in  Tipperary 
may  be  estimated  at  about  76  miles.  The  8uir  is  navigable  by  large 
barges  up  to  Clonmel. 

The  lakes  in  this  county,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  very  small, 
the  laigest  not  exceeding  40  acres;  but  Lough  Derg,  which  forms  its 
western  boundaly  with  Gkdway  and  Clare  for  a  length  of  22  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  affords,  with  the  Shannon  and  the  Suir,  its  southern 
boundary  with  Waterfonl  from  Clonmel  to  Carrick,  the  only  naviga« 
tion  of  &e  county. 

The  coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  enten  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  county,  and  passes  through  Clonmel  and  Clogheen.  Another 
road  from  Dublin  to  Cork  by  Athy  passes  through  Cashel  and  Cahir. 
The  road  from  Dublin  through  Kildare  and  Maiyborough  (Queen's 
County)  to  Limerick  crosses  the  northern  part  through  Roscrea, 
Toomevara,  and  Nenagh ;  another  road  from  Dublin  through  Parsons- 
town  (King's  County)  and  Borris-o-Kane  unites  with  the  forgoing  at 
Nenagh.  The  road  from  Waterford  to  Limerick  enters  the  countv 
on  the  south-east  at  Carrick-on-Snir,  and  passes  through  Clonmel, 
Cahir,  and  Tipperary.  The  road  from  Clonmel  to  Ballioasloe  in 
Galway,  passes  through  Fethard,  Cashel,  Thuries,  and  Roscrea.  There 
are  other  roads  of  less  importance. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  xailway  enters  the  county  near 
Roscrea,  and  runs  in  a  generally  southwai^  direction  past  Temple- 
more  to  Thuries,  whence  it  is  continued  in  the  same  direction  to 
Goold's  Cross,  and  is  connected  with  Cashel.  FVom  Thuries  the 
'main  line  turns  south-westward  to  the  north  of  Tipperary,  and  past 
Emly,  a  few  miles  beyond  which  it  quits  the  county.  There  is  a 
branch  to  Limerick,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  within  this 
county.    There  is  also  a  short  brandi  to  Tipperary. 

Oeotogy,  Mineralogy,  Ac,  —  A  considerable  part  of  the  county  is 
hilly  or  mountainous,  but  the  mountains  lie  m  groups,  and  not  in 
connects  ranges.  The  Knockmeledown  Mountains,  on  the  south 
border  of  the  county,  rise  to  the  height  of  2700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Thev  are  placed  in  a  table-land  of  ^  day-slate,  partly 
bordered  on  the  flanks  by  sandstone,  and  on  the  higher  grounds  sus- 
taining isolated  caps  of  the  same  rock,  or  upholding  more  continuous 
mountain-masses.  On  the  north  the  limestone  track  separates  the 
Knockmeledown  Mountains  from  the  Galtees,  of  which  the  principal 
summits  (3000  feet  hirii)  are  In^  this  county.  North  of  the  Galtees 
rise  the  SUeve-na-Mucx  Mountains,  which  form  a  subordinats  and 
lower  range.  Both  the  Galtees  and  the  Slleve-na-Muck  are  composed 
wholly  of  sandstone,  and  the  intermediate  valley  or  glen  appears  to 
be  occupied  by  the  same  formation.  The  sandstone  is  in  general 
composed  of  grains  of  quarts  closely  aggregated.  The  sandstone  of 
61ieve-na-Muck  yields  excellent  flags.  In  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  county,  north  of  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  is  a  group  of  hills 
called  Blieve-na-Man,  the  geological  diaraoter  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  mountains  already  described :  the  group  consists  of  a 
nucleus  of  day-slate,  surrounded  and  surmounted  by  sandstone. 

The  prindpal  bogs  are  in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  county; 
one  continuous  line  of  bog  extends  from  near  the  border  of  the  coal« 
field,  near  Killenaule,  to  the  soutii-eastem  foot  of  the  central  range  of 
hills  at  Roscrea,  a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles;  and  there  are  smaller 
detached  bogs  westward  of  this,  and  some  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  between  tiie  Lower  Brosna  and  the  Shannon. 

In  the  centre  of  the  county  is  another  important  group  of  rnona* 
tains.    It  commences  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  is  there  known 
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as  the  Doon  Mountaim ;  but  as  it  eztenda  north-eastward  into  Tippe- 
rarr,  the  most  important  sommits  are  known  as  the  Bilboa  and  Keeper 
Hoontains  (the  latter  2100  feet  high),  and  the  Devil's-Bit  Mountain : 
it  crosses  the  county  of  Tipperary  in  a  north-eastern  direction  by 
Templeden7  and  Roeorea,  and  enten  Queen's  County  and  King's 
County,  which  it  separates  from  each  other,  and  where  it  is  known 
under  the  designation  of  BlieTe  Bloom.  Keeper  and  Bilboa  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  range  consist  of  clay-slate,  pnerally  flanked  by 
sandstone.  To  the  north-east  of  Templederry  we  range  is  entirely 
oomposed  of  sandstone.  Copper  was  formerly  dug  in  these  mountains, 
at  Lackamore,  five  miles  east  of  Newport.  Copper  is  now  found  at 
HoUyford,  and  lead  mixed  with  silver  is  obtained  at  Shallee  and 
Sllvermines. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  Lough  Berg,  one  of  the  lakes  through  which 
the  Shannon  flows,  are  tiie  Arra  Mountains,  a  group  oocupying  a  small 
part  of  this  county  on  the  western  side,  and  extending  across  the 
Shannon  into  the  county  of  Clare.  There  are  quarries  in  these  moun- 
tains which  yield  slate  not  inferior  to  that  of  North  Wales. 

The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  -by  the  stratified  limestone, 
except  a  portion  of  the  district  between  the  southern  groups  of  moun- 
tains (Slieve-na-Man  and  the  Qaltees)  and  the  central  range,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  coal-field  of  Killenaule;  and  one  or  two  small  tracts 
on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  where  trap-rocks  appear  inter- 
stratified  with  the  limestone. 

The  coal-field  of  Killenaule  extends  about  18  miles  in  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west^  from  near  the  river  Nore  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cashel,  and  about  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  partly  in  this 
county  and  puily  in  that  of  Kilkenny.  There  are  two  very  small 
outlying  portions  near  Cashel.  This  ooal-field  varies  in  its  elevation, 
being  highest  and  most  abrupt  on  the  north-western  side,  where  the 
hiUs  rise  from  800  to  600  feet  above  the  limestone  plain.  Towards 
the  south-east  the  surface  declines  gradually,  and  the  streams  which 
water  the  tract  mostly  flow  in  that  direction.  Immediately  above  the 
limestone,  shale  and  gritstone  alternate,  there  being  two  b^  of  each : 
the  upper  gritstone,  when  not  covered  by  the  superior  beds,  consti- 
tutes the  main  body  of  the  elevated  part  of  the  coal-hills :  it  is  marked 
by  repeated  undulations,  forming  unequal  ridges,  with  intervening 
hollows  or  troughs,  having  their  greatest  extension  or  length  generally 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  In  these  troughs  the  ooal-beds  are 
found  resting  upon  fire-day,  which  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
gritstone,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal,  and  covered  by  shale,  grit, 
and  then  shale  again.  The  coal  is  of  the  nature  of  bUnd  coal,  or 
anthracite. 

(^imate,  JSoU,  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Tipperary,  though 
drier  than  liiat  of  the  maritime  counties,  is  sufficiently  moist,  and  the 
hilly  districts  are  cold,  but  it  is  reckoned  very  healthy  on  the  whole. 
The  soil,  a  rich  calcareous  loam,  in  of  extraordinary  fertili^,  especially 
in  the  lower  grounds  of  the  districts  called  the  Gk>lden  Yale,  and  of 
which  Tipperary  town  forms  the  centre,  extending  from  Limerick  to 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Elilkenny ;  and  another  district,  occupying 
the  level  tracts  of  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond.  The 
number  of  acres  imder  crop  in  1858  was  810,264 ;  of  which  42,125 
acres  were  wheat;  89,888  acres,  oats;  17,756  acres,  barley,  here,  rye, 
peas,  and  beans;  46,006  acres,  potatoes;  80,687  acres,  turnips;  5301 
acres,  other  green  crops ;  886  acres,  flax ;  and  78,170  acres,  meadow 
and  clover.  In  1841  the  total  extent  of  plantation,  including  detached 
trees  and  orchards,  amounted  to  29,602  acres.  In  1852  there  were^ 
24,786  holdings,  on  which  were  25,886  horses,  12,826  mules  and  asses, 
160,496  cattle,  177,866  sheep,  81,789  pigs,  14,806  goats,  and  487,948 
head  of  poultry.  Agriculture  forms  nearly  the  entire  occupation  of 
the  county;  wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  largely  grown  and  exported, 
as  is  also  flour  and  meal ;  and  dairies  are  numerous,  butter  being  the 
next  laigest  product  for  exportation.  There  are  establishments  at 
Neoagh  and  Roscrea  for  the  preparation  of  flax. 

Divisiont,  Toums^Sc. — The  county  is  in  the  dioceses  of  Cashel,  Emly, 
Killaloe,  and  Lismore,  and  contains  193  parishes.  It  is  divided  into 
two  ridings.  North  and  South;  and  the  North  Riding  into  6  baronies 
— Ormond  Lower  and  Upper,  Owney  and  Arra,  Ikerrin,  Eliogarty,  and 
Upper  Kilnemanagh ;  the  South  Riding  into  6  baronies — SUeveardagh, 
Lower  Kilnemanagh,  Middlethird,  Clanwilliam,  East  and  West  Offa 
and  Ifia.  The  principal  towns  are — Cahib,  Clonmel,  Nenaqh, 
Cabrick-on-Suib,  Thubles,  Tippbbabt,  Cashel,  Roscrea,  and 
Clooheen,  which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles;  with 
Fethard  and  Templemore,  which  we  notice  here,  together  with  the 
smaller  towns  and  principal  villages :  the  population  is  that  of  1851. 

Felhard,  a  municipal,  market,  and  post  town,  9  miles  N.  from 
Clonmel,  population  2767.  The  town  is  chiefly  on  the  left  bsnk  of  a 
small  stream,  the  QloshaU.  There  are  a  parish  church,  and  chapels 
for  Presbyterians,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There 
are  also  an  infantry  barrack,  a  police  station,  a  loan-fund  office,  and  a 
dispensanr.  The  town  was  formerly  walled,  and  most  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  gateway  towers  remain.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and 
fairs  are  held  four  times  a  year.  The  town  was  incorporated  at  an 
early  period,  and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  was 
disfranchised  at  the  Union. 

Templemore,  a  market  and  post  town,  9  miles  N.  from  Thurles, 
population  4875.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  had  a  house  here.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 


near  the  right  bank  of  the  Soir,  and  is  well  built  and  neat.  The 
ohurch  has  a  handsome  tower  and  spire.  There  are  chapels  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists,  a  good  maiket  and  courtrhouas,  a 
bridewell,  extensive  barracks,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  and  bcdl- 
and  news-rooms.  A  market  is  held  weekly,  and  eight  annual  fairs 
are  held. 

Ballina,  a  village  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Shannon,  near  where  it 
leaves  Lough  Derg,  is  a  suburb  of  KiUaloe,  county  Clare.   [Killauo^] 
Borria-o-Kane,  a  small  town,  91  miles  W.S.W.  frx>m  Dublin,  on  the 
road  from  Parsonstown  to  Nenagh :  population  1176.    The  town  is 
watered  by  a  small  stream  which  flows  iuto  Lough  Derg*    There  are 
a  parish  ohurdi,  a  chapel,  police  barracks,  a  dispensary  and  fever 
hospital,  and  a  small  bridewelL    There  are  some  remains  of  a  sanan 
casUe  of  massive  oonstruotion,  called  Tumbricane.    Four  fsin  are  held 
in  the  year.    JhnwhLeagh,  a  small  town,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Temple- 
more  :  population  1125.    There  are  a  ohurch  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL    Three  yearly  fairs  are  held.    A  body  of  the  county  con- 
stabulaiy  are  posted  in  the  town,  and  there  ii  a- dispensary,     dof^ 
Jordan^  a  village  and  post-town,  about  8  miles  NX  from  Nenagh: 
population  1058.    There  is  a  district  ohurdi,  of  light  and  ele^nt 
architecture^  built  in  1880 ;  and  there  are  meeting-houses  for  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists;    also  a  dispensary  and  fever 
hospitaL    Emlt.    Ooldei^  a  small  market-  and  post-town,  about  4 
miles  W.  from  Cashel,  on  the  road  to  Tipperaiy,  population  about 
500,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  Qolden  Vale,  one  of  the  moat  fertile 
dislxicts  of  the  county,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Suir, 
over  which  is  a  stone  bridge.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains 
of  Athassel  Abbey.    The  parish  ohurch  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
are  in  the  town.    Four  markets  are  held  in  the  year.    KiUataitde,  a 
market-  and  post-town,  16  miles  N.  from  Clonmel,  population  about 
1500.    There  are  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  diapenaazy, 
and  police  barracks.     A  weekly  market  and  six  yearly  fiurs  are  held. 
MuUinahone,  a  small  post-town,  on  the  road  between  Callan  and  Fethard, 
population  1011.    A  considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  sold  here  at  the 
weekly  market,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  pig*. 
There  are  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholio  chapel,  a  dispensary,  and  a 
loan-fund.    Newport,  a  small  market-  and  post-town,  on  the  road  from 
Silvermines  to  Limerick,  population  1114.    The  parish  church  is  in 
the  town;  and  there  are  a  Roman  Catholio  ohapel,  a  brideweli,  a 
dispensary,  and  infantry  barracks.    There  are  four  yearly  friia,  one  of 
them  a  large  cattle  iair,    SUvermineif  a  village,  about  5  milaa  &  from 
Nenagh,  population  about  600.    It  in  surrounded  by  a  mountainous 
district  called  the  Silvermines,  forming  a  part  of  the  Keeper  Mountoina 
Lead-mines  were  formerly  worked  here,  the  produce  of  which  yielded 
an  unusual  quantity  of  ulver;  but  in  the  parliamentary  war  of  1641 
the  works  were  destroyed,  and  the  miners  (chiefly  foreigners)  massacred. 
The  working  of  the  mines  has  been  resumed  of  late  yeara.    The  pariah 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ohapel  are  in  the  village^  and  there  is  a 
dispensary.    There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  two 
for  the  county  at  laige,  and  one  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Caahel 
and  ClonmeL  It  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit.  The  assises  for  the  North 
Riding  are  held  in  Nenagh,  for  the  Soatii  Riding  in  Clonmel,  each  of 
these  towns  having  a  county  jaiL  Quarter  sessions  for  the  North 
Riding  are  held  at  Nenagh,  Roscrea,  and  Thurles ;  for  the  South 
Riding  at  Clonmel,  Carriok-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clogheen,  New  Birming- 
ham, Newport,  Roscrea,  Templemore,  Thuries,  and  Tipperary.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  22  places.  There  are  three  stipendiary  magistratea 
in  the  North  Riding,  two  at  Nenagh  and  one  at  Borris-o-Kane ;  and 
four  in  the  South  Riding,  one  each  at  Cahir,  Carriok-on-Suir,  Thurie^ 
and  Tippera^.  The  Lunatic  Asvlum  is  at  Clonmel,  the  oounty 
Infirmary  at  Cashel,  and  Fever  hospitals  are  at  Cahir,  Cairiok-on-Suir, 
Cashel,  Clogheen,  Clonmel,  Roscrea,  Templemore,  Thurlesi,  and  Tip- 
perary. There  are  46  diB|>ensaries  in  the  oounty.  Savings  banka  are 
at  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Roscrea,  and  Thurles ;  and  loan-funds  at  Cahir, 
Cashel,  Fethard,  Nenagh,  Roscrea,  and  Tipperary.  The  Union  work- 
houses are  at  Clonmel,  Borris-o-Kane,  Nenagh,  Cairick-on-Suir,  Cashel, 
Clogheen,  Roscrea,  Thurles,  and  Tipperary.  The  northern  part  of  the 
county  is  in  the  xnilitary  district  of  Limerick ;  the  eastern  part,  in- 
cluding Cjlonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  is  in  the  Kilkenny  districts  In 
September  1852  there  were  199  National  schools,  attended  by  14,889 
male  and  14,054  female  children. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Sir  James  Ware  supposes  that  the  Coriondi 
and  the  tJdisB,  or  rather  Uodiss,  of  Ptolemseus,  occupied  this  coonty 
and  the  adjacent  ones  to  the  west  and  south-west  We  think  it  not 
improbable  that  the  Brigantes  may  have  occupied  the  aouth-eastem 
parts,  while  the  Uodiss  occupied  the  south-western.  In  the  division 
which  prevailed  before  the  English  conquest,  Tipperary  appears  to 
have  been  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  Thomond,  or  North 
Munster,  governed  bv  princes  of  the  Dalcassian  race;  and  Desmond, 
or  South  Munster,  held  by  princes  of  the  Eoganaofat,  or  Kugeoian, 
family ;  the  princes  of  which  two  kingdoms  appear  to  have  poeaessad 
in  alternate  succession  the  paramount  dominion  of  Munster.  One  of 
these  sovereigns,  Mukertach,  in  1101,  gave  the  oi^  of  Cashel  to  the 
church,  dedicating  it  to  Gkxi  and  St.  Patrick. 

In  the  English  invasion,  Heniy  IL  (1172)  summoned  an  assembly  of 

the  Irish  prelates  and  prinoes  at  Cashel,  where  the  sovereignty  of  tha 

I  English  king  was  recognised,  and  various  regulations  were  made^ 
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inoreumg  tha  power  of  the  elergy,  and  more  oompletely  aeaimilAtiiig 
the  preoticeB  of  the  Irish  Church  to  those  of  the  Churoh  of  Rome. 
Tippermry  was  one  of  the  distriots  erected  into  conntiei  by  King  John 
(1210),  daring  his  expedition  to  Irdand,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army.  It  is  probable  that  the  northern  part  at  least  of  the  county 
was  part  of  the  seat  of  war  (1274-1277)  between  the  O'Briens,  who 
retained  a  portion  of  Thomond,  and  the  Anglo-Norman,  or  as  we  may 
now  term  Uiem,  Anglo-Irish  fkmily  of  the  De  Clares.  In  1828  the 
loyal  privileges  in  the  county  were  granted  to  James  Butler,  earl  of 
Carrick,  now  created  also  Earl  of  Ormond;  these  royalties  were  long 
retained  by  the  earls  of  Ormond.  The  county  was  we  scene  of  fire- 
qnent  contests  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlers.  The  burning 
of  the  cathedral  of  Cashel  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  his  examination  before  the  privy  council  (1496). 
His  reply  to  the  charge  was  characteristic :  "  Spare  your  evidence," 
said  he ;  '^  I  did  bum  the  church ;  for  I  thought  the  bishop  had  been 
m  it."  In  the  great  dvil  war  in  1642,  Cahir,  Cashel,  Fethard,  Clog- 
been,  and  Clonmd  were  all  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  suffered  severely. 
In  the  war  of  tJie  Revolution,  Clonmel  was  abandoned  by  the  Jaco- 
bites on  WilUam's  advance  towards  the  south  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  (1690). 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  the  ruins,  more  or 
less  dilapidated,  of  castles  and  monastic  buildings.  The  Mitohelstown 
stalactitic  caverns,  situated  within  two  small  hills,  about  100  feet  high, 
of  gray-limestone,  are  remarkable  and  beautiful  natural  curiosities. 
They  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Galtees  Mountains,  about  12 
miles  from  Cahir,  on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Mitchelstown,  in 
the  county  of  Cork^  They  both  contain  many  chambers  and  galleries, 
with  singular  stalactitio  deposits,  and  the  series  called  the  New  Caves, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other,  has  a  length  from  north  to 
south  of  870  feet,  while  the  breadth  in  an  east  and  west  direction 
is  570  feet 

TIPPERART,  county  of  Tipperary,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Arra,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Suir,  and  on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  road,  in  62'  28'  N.  lat, 
8'  8'  W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  W.N.W.  from  Clonmel,  111  nules 
S.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  110  miles  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  Limerick  and  Waterford  railways.  The  population  was 
7001  in  1851.  Tipperary  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  80  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  179,987  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
76,405;  in  1861  it  was  60,886.  The  town,  which  is  agreeably  en- 
vironed by  the  rich  landscape  of  the  Qolden  Yale  of  Tipperary, 
oonsirts  of  one  principal  street,  with  some  branches  at  tight  angles  to 
itk  It  contains  the  parish  church,  a  fine  cruciform  building,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  142  feet  high,  erected  in  1830 ;  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  classical  school  on  Erasmus 
Smith's  foundation,  two  National  schools^  a  neat  market-house  with  a 
news-room  over  it,  a  new  court-house  and  jail,  a  dispensary,  fever 
hospital,  and  Union  workhouse.  A  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  much  frequented  in  summer.  A  good  deal  of  farm 
produce  is  disposed  of  at  the  martet.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town.  Fain  are  held  AprU  6th,  June  24tb,  October 
10th,  and  December  10th.  A  castle  was  built  here  by  Khig  John, 
which  was  soon  after  captured  by  the  Prince  of  Thomond,  one  of  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  territory. 

TIPTON.     rSTAFVORDBHIRK] 

TIREE,  or  ^TREE.    [Aboylbshibe  ;  Hxbbioxs.] 

TIRHUT.    [HwDOOTAN.] 

TIRLEMONT.    IBbabant,  i&w(4.] 

TIRNAN.    [HUNOABT.] 

TIRYNS,  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  in  the  PeLoponnesus,  situated 
xn  87*  40'  N.  Ut,  iV  V  E.  long.,  on  a  low  flat  rocky  hiU  which  rises 
out  of  the  level  plain,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Argolio 
Bay.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition  related  by  Strabo  it  was  built 
by  Prcstus,  an  ancient  king  of  Argolis,  who  in  the  construction  of  the 
citadel  employed  masons  from  Lyda,  who  were  called  Cyclopes.  The 
Greeks  attributed  most  architectural  works  which  were  characterised 
by  rude  massivenesa  and  great  antiquity  to  the  Cydopes,  and  such 
works  were  consequently  described  as  Cyclopean.  Homer  ('  Iliad.,' 
xi  559)  calls  TiijBB  the  <  walled,'  or  perhape  the  *  well-waUed'  Tiryns : 
and  Pausanias  (ii  26),  1000  years  after  him,  thus  describes  the  remains 
as  they  existed  in  the  second  century  of  our  era : — *'  The  wall  of  the 
fortification,  which  still  remains,  is  the  work  of  the  Cydopes^  and  is 
built  of  unwrought  stonei^  so  Uxgd  that  not  even  the  least  of  them 
could  be  even  moved  by  a  pair  of  mules.  The  intervals  between  them 
have  been  long  since  fiUed  up  with  smaller  stones,  so  as  to  make  tha 
whole  mass  solid  and  compact."  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  still 
remains  more  or  less  preserved.  Some  of  the  masses  of  the  stone  are 
shaped  by  art,  some  of  them  are  rectangular ;  but  these  are  probably 
repairs,  and  not  a  part  of  the  original  work  deeoribed  by  Pausanias. 
The  finest  specimens  of  the  Cyclopean  masonry  are  near  the  remains 
of  the  eastern  gate,  where  a  ramp,  supported  by  a  wall  of  the  same 
kind,  leads  up  to  the  gate.  On  one  side  of  this  gateway  Colonel 
Leake  measured  a  stone  of  10*6  by  3*9  by  8*6.  Here  the  wall  is 
24  J  feet  in  thickness ;  in  other  parts  from  20  to  28  feet 

The  fortress,  or  citadel  of  Tiryns  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  inclosure  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  with  an  inter- 
mediate platform.    The  southern  entrance  led,  by  an  ascent  to  the 


left,  to  the  upper  level,  and  by  a  direct  paange  between  the  upper 
inclosure  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fortress  into  the  lower  inclosure, 
having  also  a  branch  to  the  left  into  the  middle  platform,  the  entrance 
into  wiiioh  last  was  neariy  opposite  to  the  eastern  gate  already  de- 
scribed. There  was  also  a  postern  on  the  western  side.  In  the 
eastern,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  wall,  there  were  galleries  in  the 
body  of  the  wall  of  singular  construction,  the  angle  of  the  roof  being 
fosmed  by  merely  sloping  the  courses  of  the  masonry.  In  the  eastern 
wall  there  are  two  parallel  passages,  of  which  the  outer  has  six  recesses 
in  the  exterior  wall.  Of  the  upper  inclosure  very  little  remains.  The 
fortress  itself  is  only  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  must  have  been  no  more  than  the  citadel  of  the 
Tirynthii,  the  town  itself  being  situated  in  a  plun  of  200  or  800 
yards  in  breadth,  on  the  south-west  of  the  fortress  :  beyond  this  plain 
lies  a  marsh,  extending  a  mile  farther  towards  the  sea. 

Prmtus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Tiryns,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Megapenthes,  who  is  said  to  have  transferred  it  to  Perseus.  Perseus 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendant  Electryon,  whose  daughter  Alcmena 
married  Amphitryon.  The  latter  prince  was  expelled  from  Hrjns  by 
Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos ;  but  his  son  Hercules  reoovered  his  inherit- 
snee,  and  was  in  consequence  called  Tirynthius.  (Diodorus,  iv.  10 ; 
Pindar,  'Olymp.,'  x.  87.)  From  Perseus  to  Amphiteyon,  Tiryns  was 
a  dependency  of  Mycena.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  kings  of  Argos.  (*  Iliad,'  ii.  659.)  Sub- 
sequently it  was  partially  destooyed  by  the  Argives,  perhaps  about 
B.a  468.  The  Tiiynthian  citadel  was  called  Licymnia,  from  Ldcym- 
nius,  a  son  of  Electryon,  and  brother  of  Alcmena.  (Pindtf, '  Olymp.,' 
viL  49.) 

(Leake,  Marea;  Cramer,  Cfreeee;  Qell,  lUnetwy  of  the  Morea  and 
ArgoUa:  Dodwell,  Clamoal  Tour,) 

TISBURT,  Wiltshire,  a  vUlage  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Tilbury,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Nadder,  in  61*  4'  N.  lat,  2*  4'  W.  long.,  distant  about  28  miles  W. 
from  SaUsbury,  and  109  miles  W.&W.  from  London.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Tisbury  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  42,494 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  10,181.  Besides  the  parish  churchy 
which  is  a  spacious  Norman  structura,  thera  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  National  schools.  Fonthill  Abbey,  the  once  celebrated 
seat  of  Beckford,  the  author  of  '  Yathek,'  is  about  two  miles  W.  from 
Tisbury. 

TITCHFIELD.    [HAimHiBi.] 

TITTLESHALL.    [Nobfolk.] 

TIVERTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Tiverton,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivera  Ex  and  Loman,  in  60*  54'  N.  lat,  8°  89'  W.  long.,  distant  18 
milea  S.  by  E.  from  Exeter,  165  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  184  miles  by  the  Great-Western  and  Bristol  and  Exeter  railways. 
The  population  of  the  borough  of  Tiverton  in  1861  was  11,144.  The 
borough  is  goveitted  by  6  aldermen  and  18  coundllon,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor;  and  returns  two  memben  to  the  Imperiid  Parliament  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Tiverton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishee  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
106,291  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  88,621. 

Tiverton  is  waterod  by  a  brook  called  the  Town  Leat,  which 
rises  above  five  miles  north  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Ex  is  a  large  suburb  called  Westex,  very  densely  populated, 
and  principally  inhabited  by  operatives.  One  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  the  town  is  the  trout-fishing  in  the  two  rivers.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  parish  church  was  built  in  1073;  the  south  front  and 
porch,  with  other  portions,  were  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the  church 
new  seated,  in  1826.  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  136  feet  long,  and  82  feet 
wide;  the  tower  is  116  feet  high.  St  Qeorge's  Chapel  is  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  places  of  wonhip.  There  ara  in  llverton  Blundell's  Free 
Orammar  school ;  National  schools ;  a  British  school ;  Chilcott's 
Endowed  school  for  boys ;  a  Blue-Coat  school  for  boys,  and  a  Blue- 
Coat  school  for  girls.  There  are  several  almshouses  and  various 
minor  charities.  • 

The  woollen  trade  of  Tiverton  was  formerly  very  extensive,  but 
early  in  the  preeent  oentury  it  yielded  to  the  superior  capabilities  of 
the  Torkshire  manufacturars.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  subse- 
quently introduced,  but  it  soon  declined.  The  making  of  bobbin-net 
introduced  in  1816  is  still  carried  on,  and  gives  regular  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  besides  temporary  employment 
to  several  hundred  girls  and  women.  A  ooimty  oourt  is  held  in  the 
town.  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days ;  Mn  are  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  Whitsuntide,  and  on  September  the  29th. 
A  spadous  market-place  was  erected  in  1880,  with  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  assemblies ;  there  is  also  a  theatre.  Races  ara  held  annually  on 
the  Castle  Meadows  for  two  days  in  the  month  of  August 

TrVOLI,  the  ancient  TV&ur,  a  town  of  the  Comarca  di  Roma,  16 
nules  RN.B.  from  Rome,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anio,  or  Teverone,  just  above  the  spot  whero  that  river 
falls  by  a  succession  of  rapids  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna. 
Tibur  was  a  much  mora  ancient  city  than  Rome  itself.  Virgil,  in 
ralating  the  wars  of  the  Latins  and  Rutuli  against  ^neas,  speaks 


TIVOLL 


TOBAGO. 


Mpeaiedly  of  TibuT.  Gotm  And  Catillas,  two  brotli«n  of  Tiburtnfl, 
the  reputed  founder  of  Tibnr,  fought  against  ^Eneae  and  his  Trojan 
foUowew.  C-ffineid./  viL,  670-672.)  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat/  xTi  87) 
mentions  three  old  oak-trees,  existing  in  his  time,  whioh  were  reported 
to  be  older  than  Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  and  were  oonseorated 
to  him.  According  to  a  passsge  in  Horaoe  ('  Od./  L  7),  they  were 
called  '  Tiburoi  lucus.'  The  fime  and  grove  of  the  Sibyl  Albunea  at 
Tibur  are  celebrated  by  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  her  oracles  were 
consulted  from  the  oldest  times. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  Rome  Tibur  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Latin  Confederation.  It  stood  where  it 
still  stands,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  which  river  divided  the 
territory  of  the  Latini  from  that  of  the  Sabini,  and  it  was  strong  by 
its  situation  between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  It  was  finally  sub- 
jected by  Rome,  B.C.  837.  [Latium.]  During  the  Samnite  wars  the 
Romans  made  a  road  from  Tibur  over  the  Apennines  to  the  country 
of  the  Peligni,  which  was  called  Via  Valeria.  The  aqueducts  of  the 
Anio  Vetus  and  Anio  Novus,  and  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which  supplied 
Rome  with  wholesome  water,  paased  through  the  territory  of  Tibur, 
where  their  remains  are  still  seen.  The  healthy  and  romantic  situation 
of  this  district  induced  the  wealthy  Romans  to  construct  in  it  hand- 
some country  residences.  8oipio  jEmilianus,  Hetellus  Numidicus,  the 
famous  Marius^  Mecenas,  Munatius  Plancus,  and  Manlius  Vopisous^ 
had  their  Tiburtine  villas.  The  families  of  the  Munatii,  the  Coponii, 
and  the  Plautii,  which  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  were  from  Tibur.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  Plautii  (a  massive  round  tower)  is  still  seen  at 
Ponte  Lucano,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  Rome. 

Augustus  used  to  visit  Maecenas  at  his  viUa  at  Tibur,  and  Suetonius 
(*  Octav./  72)  mentions  his  holding  his  tribunal  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  splendid  temple  of  Hercules,  part  of  the  cella  of  which  is  still  seen 
behind  the  choir  of  the  modem  cathedral,  which  has  been  partly  con- 
structed with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  temple.  Gellius  (ziz.  5) 
mentions  a  public  library  as  annexed  to  the  templa  Horaoe  praferred 
Tibur  to  all  other  places  of  resort,  and  he  had  a  country  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  distinct  from  his  Sabine  farm  at  Digentia. 

The  emperor  Hadrian  constructed  near  Tibur  a  magnificent  villa,  of 
which  extensive  remains  are  still  seen.  Under  his  reign  Qetulius,  a 
native  of  Tibur,  and  his  wife  Simphorosa,  with  tbeir  seven  sons,  being 
converts  to  Christianity,  suffered  martyrdom.  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Palmyra,  after  her  capture  by  Aurelian,  was  ordered  to  rsside  at 
Tibur,  and  here  she  lived  many  years.  The  grammarian  Nonius 
Maroellus,  who  belongs  to  the  4th  century,  was  a  native  of  Tibur. 

In  XD.  543  the  Qoths  under  Totila  took  Tibur,  and  slaughtered 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  bishop.  During  the  Longobard 
dominion  in  Italy,  Tibur  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Rome.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  Tibur,  like  most  other  towns  of 
Central  Italy,  governed  itself  as  a  municipal  community.  Its  territory, 
which  extended  westward  about  half-way  between  Tibur  and  Rome, 
embraced  in  the  opposite  direction  the  whole  valley  of  the  Anio  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Naples.  In  the  12th  century  th«  Tiburtines  wars 
frequently  at  war  with  the  abbots  of  Sublaqueum,  now  called  Subiaco, 
who  had  assumed  the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
volley,  of  which  they  had  already  acquired  by  various  grants  the  '  utile 
dominium.'  In  1141  the  Tiburtines  aoknowlodged  the  anti-Pope 
Anadetus,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  hi^  frequent  border 
quarrels  .with  them,  seised  this  opportunity  to  assail  their  town  wiUi 
a  considerable  force.  While  they  were  trying  to  break  open  one  of 
the  gates,  the  inhabitants  turned  off  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Anio^ 
and  made  them  fall  with  overwhelming  force  down  the  declivity  upon 
the  assailants,  part  of  whom  were  swept  away;  and  the  citizens, 
sallying  out  at  the  same  time,  routed  the  remainder  of  the  besiegers^ 
who  ran  away,  leaving  behind  their  tents  and  baggaga  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  people  of  Tibur,  being  threatened  with  another  attack, 
thought  it  pi-udent  to  make  their  peace  with  Pope  Innocent  II.,  and 
they  swore  allegiance  to  him,  whioh  so  incensed  the  Romans,  who 
were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  Tibur,  that  they  rose  in  arma 
against  the  pope,  restored  the  senate,  and  proclaimed  the  republia 
In  1145  Pope  Eugenius  IIL  took  refuge  at  Tibur  from  the  turbulence 
of  the  Roman  people.  During  the  subsequent  dissensions  between 
the  emperor  Frederick  I.  and  the  pope,  the  people  of  Tibur  remained 
faithful  to. the  latter.  Frederick  II.,  in  his  wars  against  the  pope^  held 
for  a  time  possession  of  Tibur.  After  a  course  of  desultory  warfare 
between  Rome  and  Tibur,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  sioned  by  the 
magistrates  of  both  towns  hi  August,  1259,  by  whioh  the  cTty  of  Rome 
secured  the  right  of  sending  to  Tibur  a  couni  rector,  or  podestk ;  but 
the  judges^  the  captain  of  the  militia,  and  the  oonnnUon  of  the 
commune,  continued  to  be  chosen  by  the  citixens  of  Tibur  as  here- 
tofore. The  town  of  Tibur  was  to  pay  to  the  senate  of  Rome  an 
annual  tribute.  After  this  the  people  of  Tibur  i«mained  attached  to 
the  popes.    Pope  Pius  II.  built  a  castle  at  Tivoli,  which  remains. 

Tivoli  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  towns  of  Latium  whioh  stand  on  ite 
ancient  site.  The  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars,  still 
occupies  its  commanding  position  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  Valley 
of  the  Cascades ;  the  temple  of  Hercules  has  been  transformed  into 
a  cathedral;  the  Roman  road,  or  Via  Tiburtina,  traverses  the  town ; 
the  Roman  bridge  called  Ponte  Celio,  or  Ponticelli,  is  still  extant 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  villa  of  Itbeoenaa  near  the 


Cascatelle.  A  rained  octagonal  building,  with  a  circular  interior, 
vulgarly  called  Tempio  della  Tosse,  stands  outside  of  the  Roman  gate, 
near  the  villa  of  Hascenaa.  This  building,  according  to  Nibby,  dates 
from  the  4th  century,  and  was  a  Ohristiaa  ehurdL  On  the  walls  are 
still  remains  of  paintings  representing  our  Saviour  and  the  Bleased 
Virgin.  The  churches  of  San  Andrea  and  La  Caritik  date  from  the 
5th  century. 

Tivoli  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  has  a  oolite,  and  a  library  of  about 
6000  volumes ;  sevmal  manufactories  of  iron,  leather,  and  pap^ ;  and 
6300  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  hiUs  are  covered  with  oUve-tzeea. 
The  streete  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  steep.  Near  Tivoli  is  the 
extensive  Villa  d'Bste,  constructed  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  It  has  all  the  formal  magnificence  of  the  gardens  aad 
plessure-grounds  of  that  age  i  ite  treeis  out  in  architectural  shapes, 
its  moBsiO'like  partorras,  ite  handsome  fountains  and  water-works,  ite 
avenue  of  Italian  pinea,  and  ite  terraces,  consUtuto  a  princely  resi- 
dence, suited  to  the  character  and  style  of  ite  former  owners.  The 
mansion  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Zuccari  and  Hnxtsna  The  view 
from  the  terrace  before  the  house  is  magnificent.  The  vinea  of  Tivoli 
are  famed  for  a  superior  sort  of  grape,  called  pizsutello  and  pergolase, 
which  is  much  in  request  for  the  table.  TMs  grape  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  the  elder.  {*  Hist.  Nat»',  xiv.  4.)  The  stone  commonly  called 
travertino,  of  which  many  of  the  buUdiogs  of  Rome  are  buUt,  is  dog 
near  TivolL 

TLASCALA.    [Msxioo.] 

TLEMSEN.    [Alq6bii.] 

TMOLUa    [Ltdia.] 

TOBAQO,  an  island  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  in  11**  16'  K.  lat. 
60"  80'  W.  long.,  is  the  most  southern  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  lies 
about  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Trinidad,  and  82  miles  &B.  from  Qrenada. 
Ite  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  82  milea;  the 
greatest  breadth,  12  miles.  The  area  is  97  square  miles,  or  62,080 
acres,  of  whidi  about  8000  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1852.  The 
population  in  1852  was  14,794,  of  whom  190  were  whites^  8csr> 
borough,  the  capital  of  the  island,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  has  a  population  of  about  8000.  A  mountainous  ridge, 
2000  feet  high,  at  ite  north-eastern  extremity,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  descending  towards  the  south  and  west  in  a 
succession  of  conical  faeighte  and  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  which  are 
separated  from  the  coast  by  broken  plains  and  lowlands.  Eight  riven^ 
with  numerous  tributaries,  water  ail  parte  of  the  islaDd.  The  ro<^ 
are  chiefly  limestone.  The  soil  of  the  lower  grounds  is  generally  a 
rich  dark  mould,  which,  with  the  dimate  of  the  island,  is  extremely 
fitvonrahle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar^iane.  On  both  sides  of  the 
iabnd  thero  are  bays  admitting  vessels  of  from  150  to  250  tons  borden ; 
vessels  of  tiie  largest  siae  find  shelter  in  King's  Bay  on  the  south-east 
coast,  and  in  the  bays  of  Man  of  War,  Courland,  and  Sandy  Pointy  on 
the  north-east  coast. 

The  climate  is  agreeably  tempered  by  the  sea  breese,  but  in  the 
less  open  parte  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and  acting  on  the  extensive 
marshes,  produces  at  times  much  &tal  sickness.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  white  troops  hss  been  found  during  a  series  of  years  to  be 
above  15  per  oent^,  being  double  that  of  the  other  West  India 
islands.  The  climate  however  has  considerably  improved  with  the 
increase  of  cleared  lands.  At  Fort  King  George,  which  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  hill  above  Scarborough,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  79*"  Fahr.  The  hurricanes,  so  frequent  in  other  West  India 
Islands,  seldom  reach  Tobago,  which  however  suffered  considerably 
from  one  of  those  visitations  in  October,  1847.  The  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  island  are  the  sugarHsane,  oofibe,  cotton,  Indian  and 
Guinea  oom,  coco»>nuts,  figs,  pineapples,  pomegranates,  orangey 
lemons,  bananas,  grapes,  tamarinds,  papaws,  cashew-nuts,  melons,  and 
pumpkins.  Potatoes,  yams,  onions,  and  cassavas  are  grown.  Horses, 
asses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have  multiplied  greatiy  in  the  island,  and  wild 
hogs  are  very  numerous.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  low  grounds 
and  a  few  patches  on  the  declivity  of  the  hiUs,  and  the  chief  artide 
of  produce  and  export  is  sugar. 

Tobago  is  included  in  the  government  of  the  Windward  Islandi^ 
and  ite  aflhirs  are  admimstered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legidative 
council  of  9  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  16  members.  It 
posssases  nine  courte  of  judicature.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
import  tonnage  and  Hghthouse  dues,  export  duties,  assessed  taxes^  and 
an  income  and  land  tax.  The  exporte  are  chiefly  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses,  with  small  quantities  of  cotton  and  arrow  root  llie  imports 
are  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  hardware^  earthenware^ 
saddlery,  stetionery,  soap  and  candles,  flotur,  fish,  and  lumber.  In 
1852  the  revenue  of  the  island  was  7476/.  The  colonial  expenditure 
was  76772.  The  value  of  the  importe  was  58,5192.  The  value  of  the 
exporte  was  56,8812.  The  shipping  inward  amounted  to  8172  tons ; 
the  shipping  outward  amounted  to  9296  tons.  Tobago  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Bartaadoes  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Trinidad,  and  is  divided  into 
three  rectories,  comprising  five  ohurches  and  cfaapeUi  The  Wesleyan 
Methodiste  have  five  chapels,  and  the  Moravians  twa  The  Church 
of  England  has  eight  schools  in  the  island ;  the  Wesleyan  Meihodirts 
have  six  schools;  the  Moravians  have  two  ek^ooIs. 

Tobago  was  diMovered  by  Columbus  in  1496,  and  derives  ite  name 
from  the  pipe  ('tobacco')  used  by  tiie  natives  in  smoking  the  herb 
'kohiba'  (tobaooo).    At  an  early  period  the  British  flag  was  planted 
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on  the  iBlwid,  and  James  L  gnnted  it  to  the  E«rl  of  Pembroke,  bat 
no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Boglish  to  ooLoniae  it.  In  1632  the 
Dutch  formed  a  settlement  and  oalled  the  island  New  Walcheren,  bat 
the  Spaniards  from  Trinidad  attacked  and  destroyed  the  colony. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Datch  retumedi  and  soon  after  a  party 
of  about  100  Courlanders  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Courland,  godson  of 
James  I,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island.  In  1763  it  was  ceded 
by  France  to  England.  In  1781  the  French  captured  it  In  1798 
Qeneral  Cayler^  with  2000  men,  took  the  island ;  and  it  has  ever  ilnoe 
been  a  Britwh  possession. 

TOBEBCUBRT,  or  TUBBERCURRT,  county  of  Sligo,  Irelsnd,  a 
market-towD,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54 *"  i' 
N.  lat,  8*  89'  W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  SUgo,  and  128 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was 
755.  Tobercurry  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21  electoral  divisions, 
with  an  area  of  125^773  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  87,983 ;  in 
1851  of  26,081.  The  town,  a  small  place  in  a  bleak  and  craggy 
district,  contains  a  neat  chapel  of  ease,  built  in  1880,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  court-house,  market-house^  dispensary,  constabulary  barracks, 
and  the  Union  workhouse.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Fkiirs 
are  held  seven  times  a  year. 

TOBERMORY,  the  town  and  port  of  the  island  of  MulU 

TOBOLSK,  Govenunent  of.    [Sibbua.] 

TOBOLSK,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  is  situated  in  58"  12'  N.  lat,  68"  16'  £.  long.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tobol  with  the  Irtisdi,  582  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town :  the  former 
built  on  a  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtisch ;  the  latter,  which  is 
the  lai^r,  occupies  the  interval  between  the  ridge  and  the  river,  and 
is  exposed  to  inundations.  The  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  town  is  by  a  gently  rising  causeway  laid  with  planks,  which  is 
practicable  for  carriages.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  some  springs  issue, 
with  temperatures  Tarying  from  il-i5°  to  42*35*';  this  temperature  is 
however  much  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  which 
is  here  only  35'05"  Fahr. 

Tobolsk  is  the  see  of  a  Russian  archbishop,  the  metropolitaa  of  all 
Siberia,  and  has  a  theological  seminary,  an  establishment  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  other  sdiools; 
some  printing•officei^  and  a  theatre.  The  only  manufactures  of  im- 
portance are  of  Russia  leather;  the  Russian  and  Tartar  women  make 
linen,  carpet8,and  woollen-cloth.  There  are  in  all  twenty-three  churches, 
two  mosques,  and  two  convents.  Among  the  other  buildings  are  the 
cathedra^  which  is  surmounted  hj  five  domes;  the  archbishop's 
palace,  the  palace  of  the  governor  of  western  Siberia,  the  prison,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Cossak  hero  Yermak,  who  conquered  this  part 
of  Siberia  for  Russia  in  the  16th  century.  The  population  amounts 
to  20,000,  exclusive  of  the  soldiers,  the  cleif;y»  and  the  exiles,  for 
whom  there  is  a  house  of  correction.  The  buJk  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Qermans.  The  Tartars  inhabit 
the  lower  town,  which  is  defended  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  The 
upper  town,  or  city  proper,  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  brick  wall.  The 
style  of  living  and  the  manners  of  the  upper  dasies  of  society  are 
not  very  different  from  those  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  Qame  is  so  extremely 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  Uutt  partridges  and  grouse  are 
tile  daily  and  almost  necessary  food  of  all  classes.  The  capercalzie, 
or  cock  of  the  wood,  is  found  in  great  numbsrs  near  the  city  only  in 
winter,  but  it  is  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Ostiaks  to  the  north, 
all  the  year  round,  as  weU  as  the  black  cook  and  other  gamci 

Though  Tobolsk  has  no  manufisotures,  it  has  a  very  considerable 
transit-trade  between  European  Russia  and  China.  The  European 
traders  strive  in  tiie  spring  with  the  goods  destined  for  the  Chinese, 
and  at  the  end  of  summer  the  boats  return  with  their  cargoes  for 
Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  The  merchants  from  Tartary  and 
Bokhara  arrive  at  the  beginmng  of  the  winter,  and  remain  at  Tobolsk 
till  the  spring.  All  the  sums  collected  ss  tribute  from  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  immense  deserts  are  brought  to  Tobolsk,  where  there  are 
extensive  magazines  for  the  deposition  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
ffoods. 

TOCAl^TINS,  RIO.    [Brawl.] 

TOCCO.    [Abroezo.] 

TODDINQTON.    [Bedtoedbhibb.] 

TODL    [Pbruqu.] 

TODHORDBN,  Lancashire,  a  madket-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  is  situated  in  58°  43'  K.  lat, 
2"  6'  W.  long.,  distant  58  miles  W.aW.  from  Lancaster,  202  miles 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  210  miiss  by  the  North- 
western and  Lancashire  railways.  The  populaticn  of  the  town  of 
Todmorden  in  1851  wss  4632.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diooese  of  ICanchestar.  Todmorden  Poor^Law 
Union  contains  six  towmdiiips,  wiUi  an  area  of  84,994  acraa^  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  29,727. 

Todmorden  is  situated  ohisfly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Calder  River, 
which  here  divides  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  manufroturee  of  the  town  are  important  There  are 
aeyerai  large  cotton-spinning  and  manufacturing  establishments^  with 
powerful  machinery ;  silk,  woollen,  and  worsted  works ;  and  manu- 
lactories  of  steam-engines  and  machinery.     Coal-woiks,  chAmieal- 


works,  corn-mills,  and  iron-  and  brsss-foundries,  aflbrd  eoasideimble 
employment  The  old  church  is  now  only  used  for  reading  the  burial 
service  in.  There  are  a  modem  church,  and  chapels  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and  Association 
Methodists,  Inghamites,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  a  Qram- 
mar  sohool,  National  sdiools,  an  Odd  Fellowi^  hall,  and  a  Reohabitea' 
haU.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  A  market  for  eoni  is  held 
on  Thursday,  and  one  for  meat  and  vagetables  on  Saturday ;  also  a 
monthly  cat^e-market  Fairs  axe  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter 
and  on  September  27tb. 

TOGQENBURO.    [aaLL,  St.] 

TOKAT,  or  TOOAT,  an  open  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  40* 
16'  N.  lat,  36'  45'  £.  long.,  is  inclosed  by  hiUs  on  three  sides,  the 
only  opening  being  to  the  north-east  A  smidl  stream  runs  through 
the  town  in  the  same  direction,  which  joins  the  Tokat-Su  (ancient 
Iris)  a  little  below  the  city.  The  houses  are  built  in  some  ina»Anft<>f 
with  imburnt  bricks,  but  the  greater  part  are  merely  wooden  sheds, 
sll  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  none  of  the  roofs  are  flat  The  streets 
are  paved,  but  filthy,  narrow,  and,  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses  nearly 
meeting  overhead,  very  gloomy.  Still  some  of  the  edifices  are  of 
good  siae,  and  pa^  of  the  town  are  tolerably  neat  for  a  Turkish 
city.  Fires  are  frequent  in  Tokat  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
gardens  in  and  near  the  town,  the  filthiness  of  the  streets,  and  the 
abundance  of  fruit,  occasion  midignant  fevers  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Tokat  is  under  the  Bey  of  Sivas.  It  contains  about  6730  families, 
chiefly  Mussulmans  and  Armenians.  An  Armenian  bishop  resides 
here,  who  has  under  him  7  churches  and  80  priests.  The  place 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  commercial  importance,  and  the  import 
trade  is  now  limited  to  supplying  the  local  consumption  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.  There  are  extensive  cotton-dyeing  and  printing 
establishments;  Ihe  cloths  are  partly  those  of  the  country,  partly 
British  calicoea  and  muslins.  Copper  from  the  mines  of  Arghana  is 
brought  to  Tokat  to  be  refined ;  and  there  are  manufretures  of  the 
raw  silk  brought  from  Amaaia  and  other  places. 

TOKAY,  an  ill-built  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  on  the  river  Bodrog, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Theiss,  contains  4500  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  in  48°  V  N.  lat,  21**  25'  £.  long.,  at  the  foot  of  the  HegyaUa, 
a  chain  of  hills  which  is  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  about  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of  i^  to  the  height  of 
250  feet^  is  planted  with  vines,  which  Bela  IV.  had  brought  to  Hungary 
by  Italian  colonists.  At  the  foot  of  the  several  viueyaixls  of  the 
Hegyalla  the  places  are  situated,  the  inhabitanta  of  which  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine :  the  wines  of  Tallya,  Tarosal, 
Zombor,  ToUsva,  and  Mad,  all  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tokay,  are  considered  ss  the  best  The  whole  annual  produce  is 
estimated  at  three  to  four  millions  of  wine  gallonsi  All  these  wines 
of  the  Hsgyalla  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Tokay. 

Tokay,  though  a  small  town,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  not 
only  as  being  the  centre  of  the  wine  trade,  but  likewise  having  great 
magazines  of  salt^  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
The  annual  fairs  are  much  frequented. 

TOLEDO,  Province  ot    [Castilla.  la  Nubva.] 

TOLEDO,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  T<dedo, 
in  Castilla  la  Nueva,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in 
89*  52'  N.  lat,  4*  W.  long,  42  mUes  aS.W.  from  the  dty  of  Madrid. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  all  Spain.  The 
population  in  1845  was  13,431. 

The  city  of  Toledo  stands  on  a  rooky  eminence,  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  deep  and  narrow  channel  in  which  the  Tagus  flows,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  Moorish  wall  on  the  north  or  land  side.  The  Tagus  is 
here  crossed  by  two  fine  stone  bridges.  The  bridge  of  Alciintara  was 
buUt  by  the  Moors,  and  is  a  noble  work,  consisting  of  a  single  arch, 
which  spans  the  whole  stream,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
flowing  far  below,  and  of  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
above.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  crooked.  The  houses,  which 
are  mostly  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  have  generally  only  one  or  two 
stories,  and  the  apartments  are  arranged  round  a  court  In  this 
court,  which  is  frequently  ornamented  with  a  fountain  and  flowers, 
and  over  which  an  awning  Ia  thrown,  the  family  usually  sit  in  summer- 
time. The  principal  square  is  planted  with  trees  and  furnished  with 
seats,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  promenade.  The  environs  of  the 
city  are  bare  and  unproductive^  but  the  neighbouring  mountains 
contain  some  green  TaUeys,  where  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their 
country-houses. 

The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largeat  and  finest  in  Spain.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Moorish  mosque,  and  the  foundations  were  Itdd  in 
1258  by  Fernando  IIL  of  Castills,  and  Rodrigo  Ximenez,  at  tiiat  time 
arohbiidiop  of  Toledo.  It  consists  of  five  naves,  and  measures  404 
feet  in  length  and  204  feet  in  width.  The  naves  are  supported  by 
64  colossal  pillars,  and  the  whole  church  is  paved  with  white  and  blue 
marble.  The  architecture  is  of  different  periods  and  of  different  styles, 
but  is  toe  the  most  part  of  eariy  gothic  The  double  clerestories  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  singular  ligh&ees  and  elegance,  and  every  window 
is  filled  with  psiateid  glass  of  the  richest  colours.  Sevoal  of  the 
chspels  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  contain  interesting  monuments 
of  kings  and  queens  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  cathedral 
of  Toledo  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  jewels  and  its  silver  and 
gold  ornaments,  but  most  of  them  disappeared  during  tiiis  Peninsolar 
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Wff  ftnd  the  rett  have  unce  been  disposed  of  by  the  govemment 
Axmexed  to  the  oathednl  is  the  archbiBhop'e  palace,  which  contains  a 
Tory  fine  library  rich  in  old  manuscripts. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  seTeral  churches  and  couTentual 
buildings  of  fine  gothio  architecture ;  and  there  are  also  some  inter- 
esting structures  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  couTent  and  church 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Royes  was  built  in  1476  by  Fernando  and  Isabel, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Portuguese  at  Toro 
in  that  year.  At  a  later  period^  the  chains  and  fetters  which  had  been 
worn  by  the  Christian  captives  of  Ronda  and  Granada  were,  after  the 
taking  of  the  latter  city  in  1492,  suspended  to  the  outside  walls  of  this 
building,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  and  the  cloister, 
built  in  the  richest  gothic,  are  particularly  admired.  The  foundling 
hospital  of  £lanta  Crus,  founded  by  Cardinal  Mendoza  in  1304 — that 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  called  also  El  Hospital  de  Afueni,  because  it 
stands  outside  the  city  walls,  built  and  richly  endowed  by  Cardinal 
Tavera — San  Juan  de  la  Penitenda,  which  is  a  foundation  of  Cardinal 
Ximenea — are  all  well  worthy  of  inspection.  La  Iglesia  del  Transito, 
which  was  formerly  a  Jewish  synagogue,  built  during  the  reign  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  at  the  expense  of  las  treasurer,  Samnel  Levi,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  Sarsoenio  architecture.  The  church  called  Santa 
Haria  la  Blanca  was  once  a  Moorish  mosque. 

The  Alcaaar,  or  royal  palace,  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  tbe  foot  of 
which  flows  the  Tagus.  It  was  built  by  Alfonso  X.  on  tbe  site  of  the 
Moorish  palace,  and  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Carlos  V.,  who 
employed  the  beet  Spanish  architects  of  his  time.  His  son,  Felipe  II., 
made  also  considerable  additions  to  it^  which  were  prinicpally  directed 
by  his  chief  architect  Herrera.  At  present  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
stata  Tbe  oourt>yard,  with  its  pillars  and  vaulted  corridors,  and  the 
double  stsircase,  are  in  a  ruinous  and  neglected  condition.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  very  extensive,  showing  the  whole  of  the  dty,  Uie 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  brown  waste  of  undulating  ground  which 
surrounds  the  city. 

Toledo  has  a  university,  four  colleges,  several  hospitals  and  asylums, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  mint  The  Fabrica  de  Armas,  where  the  famous 
swords  of  Toledo  were  and  are  still  manufactured,  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  the  dty.  Only  some  70  or  80 
workmen  are  now  employed,  but  the  fine  temper,  polish,  and  elastidty 
of  the  blades,  are  as  perfect  as  in  the  times  of  thdr  highest  repu- 
tation. Other  manufactures  are  coarse  woollens,  paper,  guitar-strings, 
common  glass,  and  leather. 

Toledo  is  a  very  andent  city.  It  was  the  ToUtum  of  the  Romans, 
and  portions  of  walls  and  an  amphitheatre  built  by  them  still  remain. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Qoths  in  the  year  467,  and  by  the  Moors  in  714. 
Under  tbe  Moors  it  became  a  dty  of  the  first  class,  second  only  to 
Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire.  It  was  taken  by 
Alfonso  VL,  king  of  Castilla  and  Leon,  in  May  1085.  It  became 
afterwards  a  very  fiourishing  dty,  and  had  at  one  time  a  population  of 
200,000,  and  contained,  besides  the  cathedral,  20  paxuh  churches, 
6  other  diurches,  9  chapels,  8  colleges,  14  convents,  28  nunneries,  and 
10  hospitals. 

(Madoz,  JHecumario  QeographicQ  de  Etpana;  Ford,  Handbook  of 
Spain,) 

TOLEDO,  U.S.    [Ohio.] 

TOLENTINO.    [Mackrata.] 

TOLLESBURY.    [Eassx] 

TOLLESHUNT  D^ARCY.    [Essex.] 

TOLOSA.    [Basqob  PBOvnron.] 

TOLUCA.    [Mmoo.] 

TOMASZOW.    IPoiAND.] 

TOMBIQBEE,  RIVER.    [Alabama.] 

TOMSK.    [Siberia.] 

TONGUE.  KYLE  OF.    [Sotherlakdshibb.] 

TONBRIDGE,  or  TUNBRIDQE,  Kent,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Tonbridge,  is  situated 
chiefiy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Medway,  in  51*  12'  N.  lat,  0*  16' 
£.  long.,  distant  18  miles  S.W.  from  Maidstone,  80  miles  S.E.  from 
London  by  road,  and  41  miles  by  the  London  and  South-Eastem  rail- 
way. The  population  of  the  town  of  Tonbridge  in  1851  was  4589. 
The  liviog  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone  and  diocese 
of  Canterbury.  Tonbridge  Pooi^Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  46,179  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
28,545. 

In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  a  castle  was  built  at  this  place  by 
Richard  Fita-Gilbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Clare;  and  the  town  rose 
under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  In  the  dvil  troubles  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IIL  the  castle  was  beneged  and  taken  from  its  owner,  Gilbert 
Rufus,  earl  of  Clare,  Gloucester,  and  Hertford,  by  Prince  Edward. 
During  the  siege  the  garrison  burnt  the  town.  There  was  a  priory  at 
Tonbridge,  founded  by  Richard  de  Clare^  first  earl  of  Hertford,  for 
csnons  of  St.  Augustine.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  which 
is  broad,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  several  bridges  over  the 
Medway,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  this  point,  and  is  here 
divided  into  various  arms.  Near  Uie  prindpal  bridge  is  a  wharf, 
whence  the  timber  brought  from  tbe  Weald  is  sent  down  the  Medway. 
The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  fabric,  in  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
places  of  worship.    There  are  a  well-endowed  Free  Grammar  school. 


in  the  management  of  the  SkixmersT  Company;  National  and  Infant 
schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  a  literary  and  scientific  institutioD, 
with  reading-room  and  library ;  a  savings  bank ;  and  some  almshouses 
The  tovm-hall  and  Uie  market-house  are  good  buildings.  The  market 
is  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  monUi,  and  a  fSair  on 
October  11th.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  in  coal  and  timber  brought 
from  Maidstone  for  tbe  supply  of  the  neighbourhood ;  gunpowder 
and  fancy  wooden  iraree  (called  Tonbridge  wares,  from  the  town)  are 
made  to  a  small  extent.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  are  near  one 
of  the  bridges,  consist  of  the  gate-house,  fianked  with  round  towen, 
and  tolerably  perfect,  and  of  the  artificial  mound  on  which  the  keep 
stood :  the  outer  walls  indosed  an  area  of  six  acres. 

TONBRIDGE  (or  TUNBRIDGE)  WELLS,  Kent,  a  fashionable 
watering-place  and  market-town,  is  situated  in  51''  V  N.  lat,  0*"  15' 
R  long.,  distant  18  miles  S.W.  by  a  from  Maidstone,  36  miles  Sw&E. 
from  London  by  road,  and  46  miles  by  the  Hastings  branch  of  the 
London  and  South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  10,587.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaooniy 
of  Msidstone  and  diooese  or  Canterbuiy. 

The  chalybeate  spring,  to  which  the  town  of  Tonbridge  Wells  owes 
its  origin,  was  first  noticed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  wells 
were  suxJe  and  indosQd,  but  the  visitors  lodged  at  Tonbridge  town, 
six  miles  distant  The  soil  is  dry,  and  the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
though  somewhat  cold.  When  Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  visited 
the  Wells,  she  and  her  suite  remained  under  tents.  Permanent 
habitations  were  subsequently  erected  in  the  immodiate  vieinity  of  the 
Wells.  After  the  Restoration  the  place  ramdly  increased.  A  chapel 
was  built  at  Tonbridge  Wells  dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr; 
a  subscription  school  was  established,  and  an  assembly-room,  coffee- 
house, bowling-greens,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  were  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  WeUs,  properly  so  called,  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  near  them  are  the  markets,  the  chapel,  the 
assembly-rooms,  and  the  public  walks  or  parades.  The  town-hidl  is  a 
commodious  building.  Different  groups  of  houses,  forming  boundaries 
of  the  town,  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Mount  Zion,  Mount 
Epbraim,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Bishop's  Down.  Trinity  church  is  a 
handsome  stone  building,  erected  in  1829.  Christchuroh  is  a  new 
gothio  edifioe.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  chapeL  The  Roman 
Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  BaotistB,  Independents,  and  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  nave  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a  Church  of  England  Proprietaiy  school ;  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools ;  a  litenury  and  sdentifio  institute ;  a  useful  knowledge 
society;  several  libraries ;  an  infirmary  and  dispensary ;  and  a  savings 
bank.  A  com  and  genend  market  is  held  on  Friday.  Horae-raoea  are 
hdd  annually.  A  horticultural  sodety  holds  several  exhibiti<Mis  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Tonbridge  Wells  is  fieunous  for  toys  and  smsU 
artides  turned  in  holly,  plum-tree,  cherry-tree,  sycamore,  and  various 
foreign  woods,  known  as  Tonbridge  ware. 

TONGA  ISLANDS.    [Fbixvdlt  Islasdb.] 

TONNEINS.    [Lot-to-Oabo»hb.] 

TONNERRE.    [YoirKB.]  .^ 

TONNING.     rSoHLBWio.]  -^  -^ 

TONQUIN.    [Coohin-Cbiha.] 

TONSBBRG.    [Aqobbbuus.] 

TOOROOKHANSK.    [Sibebia.] 

TOOTING.    [SuBBBT.] 

TOPCLIFFE.    [YoBKSHiBX.] 

TOPLITZ,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  celebrated  for  its  warm  sulphureoos 
springy  is  situated  in  50**  88'  N.  lat,  18**  50'  K  long.    The  name  is 
Slavonian,  and  given  by  the  Bohemians  and  Croatians  to  warm  sprii^ 
in  general.    This  small  town,  which  has  not  above  2800  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  a  stream  called  the  Saubaoh,  in  a  beautiful  plain  or  valley 
four  Iragues  in  length  and  one  league  in  breadth,  formed  by  the 
EnEgebixge  and  the  Mittelgebirge.    The  town  forms  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, is  about  half  a  lei^gue  in  drouit,  and  has  three  gates.    The 
prindpal  buildiogs  are— 1,  the  palace  of  Prince  Clary,  to  whom  the 
town  belongs,  with  an  extensive  garden  and  park  open  to  the  public^ 
in  which  there  is  a  ball-room  and  a  pretty  theatre;  2,  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  8,  the  town-hall,  built  in  1806 ;  4,  the  Chapel 
of  the  Cross,  outdde  of  one  of  the  gates.    The  town  is  oonneeted  by 
a  row  of  handsome  houses  with  the  village  of  Schouau.    There  are 
several  springs  both  in  the  town  and  in  Schonau,  each  of  which  sup- 
plies several  public  and  private  baths  distributed  in  different  eetabhsh- 
ments.    <*  The  quantity  of  water  which  the  principal  spring  yields," 
says  Dr.  Granidlle,  ''is  one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches  in  an  hour."    The 
temperature  of  these  springs  is  118"  to  119*"  Fahi«nhdt  in  Toplita; 
in  Sohonau  101°  to  104^    The  hot  springs  of  Toplita  are  very  bene- 
ficial  in  cases  of  suppressed  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  diseases  of  tbe 
joints,  contracted  Umbs,  old  wounds,  obstinate  outaneous  eruptions, 
and  paralytic  affoctions.   The  waters  have  been  used  almost  exdusively 
for  bathing ;  of  late  they  have  been  recommended  and  used  interaally. 
There  are  about  90  bathing  esti^lishments,  many  of  which  aie  fine 
buildings.     The  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments  have  erected 
military  hospitals.    Between  10,000  and  20,000  visitors,  including 
sometimes  imperial  and  royal  personages,  visit  Toplita  in  the  autumn. 
Gaming  in  Toplita  is  wholly  prohibited. 

TOPPERSFIBLD.    [EssBX.] 


tOPSHAM. 


TORINO. 
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TOPSHAM,  BeTonshire,  a  markat-town  and  seaport^  in  the  parish 
of  Topsham,  is  rituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ex,  at  the 
janction  of  the  CUst,  in  50**  41'  N.  lat,  8*  28'  W.  long.,  distant  about 
8  miles  S.E.  from  Exeter,  and  170  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  by 
road.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Topsham  in  1851  was  2717. 
The  Hying  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  ardideaconry  and  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

Topsham  was  anciently  called  Apshsm,  or  Apsom.  The  town 
extends  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  with  a  quay  at 
the  lower  end.  The  pariah  church  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  on  a  lofty  cliff  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river.  In  the 
church  are  monuments  by  Chantrey  in  memory  of  Admiral  Sir  J. 
T.  Duckworth,  and  of  his  son.  Colonel  George  Duckworth.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians  have  placee  of 
worship.  There  are  National  schools  partly  endowed.  Topsham  has 
a  emaU  coasting-trade,  and  likewise  imports  Baltic  and  American 
timber.  Bhip-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  cables,  and 
cordage,  are  carried  on.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday;  and  a  foir 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Augusts 

TORBAY.    rDirvoNSHiBK;  Torquay.] 

TORQAU.    [Mebssbubq.] 

TORIONY.    [Mahohb.] 

TORI'NO,  an  administrative  division  of  Piedmont,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  province  of  Ivrea,  W.  by  the  Cottian  Alps  which  divide  it  firom 
France,  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Saluzzo  and  Alba,  and  E.  by  those  of 
Asti  and  VercellL  The  division  comprises  the  province  of  Torino, 
Pignerol,  and  Su8a,the  area  and  population  of  which  are  as  follows: — 


ProTlnces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Popnlation  in  1848. 

Torino  .        •        .        . 
Pignerol    .        .        •    . 
Susa      •        •        •        . 

1,117 
598 
589 

411,959 

138,233 

81,834 

Tbtal     • 

S,249 

627,026 

The  province  of  Torino  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Po,  and 
along  the  watercoarses  of  the  Dora  Ripuaria,  the  Sangone^  the  lesser 
Stura,  the  Oreo,  and  other  streams  which  come  fh>m  the  Alps  and 
flow  into  the  Po.  The  valley  of  Lanzo,  north-west  of  Turin,  which 
is  drained  by  the  lesser  Stura,  and  reaches  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Iseran,  which  divides  it  from  Savoy,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
picturesque  districts  in  Piedmont.  It  supplies  Turin  with  cattle  and 
the  produce  of  tiio  dairy.  It  has  also  mines  of  iron  and  other 
minerals. 

The  principal  towns,  besides  the  capital,  axe  the  followinff  i^Ohieri, 
a  well-built  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  hills  of 
Monferrato,  6  miles  R  from  Turin,  has  several  ohurchea  a&d  convents 
with  good  paintings,  and  some  noblemen's  palaces,  and  a  very  fruitful 
territory.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  silk  in  Piedmont. 
Manoalieri,  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Po,  8.  of  Turin,  on  the  high 
road  to  Alessandria  and  Genoa,  has  a  royal  palace^  and  7800  inhabit* 
ants.  Carignano,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitant,  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  11  miles  S.  from  Turin,  on  the  high  road  to 
Nice.  Carmagnola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  has  12,000  inhabii- 
ants^  and  is  a  great  market  for  silk.  CfttroMO,  a  town  of  7000  inhabii- 
ants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Orco^  12  miles  N.EL  from  Turin,  on  the  high  road  to  Milan,  in  a 
plain  abounding  wiUi  com  and  cattlei  Mivarolo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oreo,  has  5000  mhabitants.  Poirino,  on  the  road  to  Alessandria,  has 
5600  inhabitants.  The  province  of  Turin  is  very  fertile  and  thickly 
inhabited.  It  is  travened  by  several  railroads  which  connect  the 
capital  with  Genoa,  Cuneo,  Pignerol,  and  Susa, 

The  province  of  Pignerol  comprises  the  south-western  part  of  the 
division,  and  lies  between  the  Po  and  the  Cottian  Alps^  branches  of 
which  also  bound  it  on  the  north  and  south.  In  the  south-east  of 
the  province  are  some  level  plains,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
presents  deep  valleys  screened  by  lofty  ridges,  covered  partly  with 
fine  forest  timber.  The  chief  products  are  wheats  maiie,  frui^  good 
wine,  chestnuts,  and  nJk.  Horned-cattle  are  numerous  and  of  good 
breed.  The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Clusone,  a  feeder  of  the 
Po ;  their  confluence  is  on  the  eastern  border  between  ViUarFranca 
and  Carmagnola.  The  chief  town,  Pignsrol,  or  Pweroto,  is  situated 
on  the  Closone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about  20  miles  S.W.  from 
Turin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  walled-town 
with  a  noble  square,  a  fine  cathedral,  several  dinrches  and  convents^ 
lazge  barracks,  and  a  population  of  about  8000.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  broadcloth,  paper,  leather,  iron,  and  silk. 

The  province  of  Susa  is  noticed  under  Suba. 

SieUa,  which  has  been  referred  to  Torino^  foxnui  part  of  the 
administrative  division  of  Vbbcblll 

TORPNO,  TURI'N,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  residence  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia^  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  national  parliament,  is 
situated  in  45**  6'  N.  lat,  7**  W  B.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
(which  here  runs  in  a  northern  direction),  and  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Dora  Ripuaria,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valler,  between  the  lower  oflhets 
of  the  Cottian  Alps  on  the  west,  and  the  hills  of  Monfexrato^  which 
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rise  immediately  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  valley  opens 
to  the  north-east  into  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  population 
of  the  city  is  about  140,000. 

Turin  is  one  of  the  most  regularly-built  towns  in  Europe;  most  of 
the  streets  being  in  straight  lines  and  intersectmg  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  the  squares  being  also  of  a  regular  form.  The  streets  are 
washed  during  the  night  by  water  drawn  from  the  Dora.  The 
buildings,  though  massive  and  lofty,  are,  generally  speaking,  plain, 
chiefly  built  of  brick,  and  their  appearance  is  uniform  and  monoto- 
nous. The  town  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth;  it  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts,  which  have  been  razed  of  late  years,  and 
additional  buUdings  and  promenades  have  been  constructed  in  their 
place,  and  the  city  is  still  extending  beyond  its  former  limits.  The 
citadel,  which  is  regularly  constructed,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Italy,  lies  outside  of  the  town  to  the  westward.  The  principal  streets 
of  Turin  are  those  leading  to  the  four  entrances  of  the  town,  which 
are— Porta  del  Po,  on  the  road  to  Alessandria  and  Genoa;  Porta 
Susina,  on  the  western  or  Mont  Cenis  road;  Porta  Nova,  on  the 
southern  road  to  Saluzzo  and  Nice ;  and  Porta  Yittoria,  leading  to 
Ivrea,  Verccdli,  Novara,  and  the  other  northern  provinces.  Several 
of  the  principal  streets  and  squares  are  lined  with  arcades. 

The  principal  square  is  the  Piazza  Castello,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  so  called  from  an  old  castle,  or  palace,  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  It  has  a  handsome  fa9ade,  ornamented  wiUi  sculptures.  Tlie 
northern  side  of  the  square  is  formed  by  the  modem  royal  palace,  a 
vast  structure,  with  gardens  at  the  back  of  it :  the  apartments  are 
handsome,  and  contain  a  rich  collection  of  Flemish  and  Italian  paint- 
ings and  a  library.  Adjoining  to  the  palace  is  the  cathedral  of  San 
Giovanni  Battista,  with  the  annexed  handsome  rotunda  chapel,  Del 
Sudario,  cased  with  black  marble,  and  adorned  with  gilt  bronzes.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  square  is  the  great  theatre,  one  of  the  largest 
and  flnest  in  Italy,  constructed  by  the  architect  Alfieri.  Another 
remaricable  building  of  Turin  is  the  University,  built  by  king  Victor 
Amadeus  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  soadouB  court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  which  are  lined  wiw 
ancient  bassi-rilievi,  and  inscriptions  fixed  in  the  walla  The  library 
of  the  university  contains  above  112,000  volumes  and  about  2000 
manuscriptsL  The  Gallery  of  ancient  Statues  contains  many  remark- 
able objects  of  ancient  art  The  Cabinet  of  Medals,  one  of  the  richest 
in  Europe,  contains  80,000  pieces.  Hie  ISgyptian  Museum,  which  is 
in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  the  kind  in  Europe^  It  contains  among 
others  the  colossal  statue  of  Osymandyas,  15  feet  high ;  those  of 
Thothmee  IL  and  of  Amunoph  II. :  and  that  of  Remeses  IL,  or 
Sesostris,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
ESgypUan  sculpture;  a  collection  of  Egyptian  paintings  on  stone,  a 
quantity  of  utensils,  articles  of  dress  and  ornaments,  numerous 
mummies,  and  a  rast  collection  of  papyri  and  manuscripts  on  Unen, 
found  in  the  catacombs  of  Thebes :  among  others,  a  funeral  ritual,  60 
feet  in  length;  and  the  fragments  of  a  chronological  table  of  the 
dynasties  of  the  kings  of  E^pt  previous  to  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  Univenity  consists  of  five  faculties — divinity,  law,  medicine, 
surgety,  and  arts.  There  are  also  belonging  to  the  University  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  museum  of  anatomy,  a  chemical  labora- 
toiy  and  hydraulic  apparatus,  and  a  rich  botanical  garden  at  the 
Valentino,  outside  of  the  town,  near  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  consists  of  forty  members,  besides  non- 
resident and  corresponding  members :  it  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  moral,  historical,  and  philo- 
logical sciences.  The  academy,  which  was  instituted  in  1788,  has 
published  many  volumes  of  memoirs. 

Turin  has  also  an  observatory,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  a 
philharmonic  academy,  a  royal  agricultural  society,  and  a  militaij 
college.  There  are  communal  schools,  divided  into  classes,  in  each 
district  of  the  town ;  and  also  schools  for  drawing  applied  to  the 
mechanical  arts ;  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 
Turin  has  also  a  great  number  of  well  managed  charitable  institutions, 
and  a  monte-di-pietl^  which  lends  money  to  the  poor  without  interest 
upon  pledge. 

Turin  is  an  ardibishop's  see,  whose  province  extends  over  the 
sees  of  Alba,  Acqui,  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fossano,  Mondovl,  Ivrea,  Pinerolo, 
Saluzio,  and  Susa.  The  metropolitan  diocese  contains  the  chapters 
of  Turin,  Moncalieri,  Rivoli,  Chieri,  Carmagnola,  Sandalmazzo,  Gia- 
Teno,  and  Savigliano;  and  the  clerical  seminaries,  or  colleges  of 
Turin,  Giaveno,  Br^  and  Chieri  The  archbishop  formerly  had  a 
court  for  ecclesiastical  suits ;  but  by  recent  legislation  these  instita- 
tloos  have  been  suppressed  in  Piedmont,  and  the  dexgy  made  amenable 
to  the  common  law  tribunsls  of  the  country. 

Turin  contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  few  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  external  architecture.  The  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  those  of  San  Filippo  Neri;  the  Consolata;  the  Corpus 
Domini,  which  is  very  richly  decorated ;  Santa  Teresa ;  Santa  Cristina ; 
La  Trinitk ;  and  San  Carlo  Borromea  There  are  numerous  convents 
and  nunneries ;  but  these  by  a  recent  law  have  been  all  suppressed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  helonging  to  orders  such  as  the  Brothers 
of  the  Cfaxistun  Sdhoola^  the  Sirten  of  Charity,  and  a  few  otheiBi 
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whose  inmates  are  engaged  in  worka  of  active  benevolence.  In  the 
pubarb,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vo,  facing  th#  bridge,  la  the  fine 
church  Delia  Qfan  Hadre  di  Dio,  rained  bjF  the  inunioipality  of 
Tturini  i^  i^iemofy  of  the  reatoratien  of  the  ^^nvffj  of  Savoj,  in  }  614. 
It  la  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  of  Hoine  :  it  |a  oas^d  with  marblei 
and  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  |iighior  up  on  the  hill  is  t^e 
Cfipuchin  church  and  convent  pel  Monte,  beaiitifnlly  aiti^ated,  and 
envying  a  splendid  view  of  the  plain  of  Tarin,  the  town,  and  the 
river,  and  of  the  orescent  of  the  imowcapped  A-lps,  from  the  loffef 

ern^mid  of  J^qn%  Yiso  on  the  wC0i%  to  th^  picturesque  group  qi 
,  onte  Rosa  on  the  portb-e^t^  On  a  higher  hill  oi|  the  aame  aide  of 
^e  Po,  but  farther  nprtht  aboi|t  2000  feet  above  the  aea,  and  ^ 
miles  fj^m  Tmin,  is  the  Boy^l  Basilica  of  La  Superga  (super  terga 

faontii^in),  Qoptaining  the  tombs  of  the  priucea  of  tpe  house  of  Savoy, 
^t  is  a  handsome  stricture;  its  lofty  dome  is  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
and  ia  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  traveller  on  approaching  Turin. 
Every  year,  o|i  w  8tl}  of  September,  a  great  festival  takee  place  at 
Bnperga:  hi^h  masa  la  performed,  at  which  the  oour^  generally 
attends,  and  multitudes  from  Turiz^  an4  the  country  afoui^d  repair  to 
the  spot.  A  handaop^  Protestant  church  ^bb  been  recently  opened 
}n  Tnrjn. 

The  mai^ufactTircfl  pf  Tnrip  conaiat  chiefly  of  wooUena,  eil|v, 
liosiery,  le^th^r^  P^P^^f  chinaware,  c^rriagea,  arms,  and  tapeatry. 

Turii}  bail  several  theatres,  be8i4^a  the  royal  theatre  already  men- 
Honed  :  the  theatre  pf  Carign&no,  for  the  opera ;  the  theatre  d' An- 
^ennesy  fqf  4<^matic  pieces  unaccompanied  by  mupic ;  and  the  new 
theatre.  Thp  ooffee-houaea  of  Turin  are  numerousi  Besides  the 
mildings  already  mentionjod  may  be  lyamtd  as  worthy  of  notice  the 
palace  of  Carigo.a|io,  the  palace  Birago  di  Borgaro,  an4  that  of  the 
Marcjuia  ^p  yfi6.  The  royal  country-hpuse,  cal^pd  Yigna  della 
Begioii  is  a  PT^tty  villa  ^ely  situated  on  the  bill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pq,  The  roy4  hifntfqg  pa}ace  and  park  of  Stupinigi,  4  milea 
^m  Tujrin,  pf9  ve^  fine ;  the  palace  W4#  begun  by  Oinvara,  and 
enlarged  bv  Alfieq,  the  architect  At  l^a  Yeneria*  onpe  a  royal 
iresidencCf  about  8  n^ile^  iprth  of  Tufin,  is  the  royal  riding-adiool,  atad, 
and  yet^rinarjr  college.  The  King  of  Sardinia  haa  sIbo  palaces  at 
jKpncalieri,  on  the  SQ^th  side  of  the  Po,  ^ut  5  miloa  from  Turin, 
|md  ait  Hivpli,  10  miles  froq^  th0  capital,  oi^  the  high  road  to  Suaa  and 
Mont  Cepja;  beaidee  ^e  iroval  p^lacea  of  Chambery  and  Ctonoa, 
which  hp  i^ses  when  he  visits  those  pafts  of  hia  domiuioqa* 

Turin  ia  connected  by  railwaya  with  Qenoa,  AlesaaodriAy  H'ovara, 
CH2|ij90,  ^i^erol,  and  Sua^ ;  and  by  electrorieIegraph«i  wirea  with  all 
th^  chief^towna  of  Europe  Diligef^ces  and  poat-ooa^hns,  called 
velociferi,  run  between  thp  capita)  fnd  the  provmcial  towns  that  do 
Qot  lie  on  any  of  the  railway  linea.  Ti^  common  language  of  con- 
versation among  the  nativea  is  t)ie  ha^nh  Piedmont^se  dialeet ;  but 
Italian  ia  the  Fritter  an4  official  language,  and  educated  people  apeak 
both  Italian  and  French.  The  climate  of  Turin  is  eoldi^  m  winter 
than  that  of  Qenoa  or  Bome. 

T)^e  ancient  Taurjpi  were  ^  trib^  of  the  Lignrep,  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  Po  and  Uie  Cottian  Alpa.  They  were  the 
first  people  w^om  Hannibal  met  afte|r  deeoenfiing  the  Aipa,  and  he 
took  their  town  by  force  ppyioifs  to  ndvanci^  to  the  Ticinua.  (Livy, 
f  ^L  39.)  They  aad  the  other  Lfgur^^i^  i»or^  of  the  Apenninea  were 
8ubdue4  by  the  I^mana  ahoift  ^.a  16fi.  Auguatua  sent  a  Bpman 
colony  to  the  town  of  i^  fo.wrifiu  yrhie^  then  took  the  name  of 
Avgu§fA  Taurinorum.  Under  the  Longobavda  Tvnn  waa  th0  liead 
toifn  of  a  duchy :  under  the  Carlovingians  it  gave  namfi  to  a  county 
of  coi^siderable  extent  and  importanpe.  In  the  10th  century  Qdelrio 
Maoff-edi  waa  count  of  Turin,  aa  marquia  of  Italy.  Hia  daughter  the 
marchioness  Adelaide  married  Oddp,  count  of  Ka^rienae,  and  from 
thia  marriage  the  house  of  S^voy  4erive«  iU  origin.  [Sabpivi^v 
States.]    During  the  war  of  the  inyeatitqfea  Turin  gained  a  kind  of 

g'  idependence,  huji  in  the  effflj  part  pf  the  12th  century  th^  Mnperor 
^  otharins  reduced  it  again  to  sif hjoction ;  and  ^pointed  a  count  for 
Ua  political  governor.  The  pmperor  Fi^ederick  I.  made  over,  in  ll6d, 
to  Charles,  bishop  of  T<frin,  all  hia  ifnp^r^al  rightf  ever  that  town  and 
the  l^rritor^  for  ^n  miles  rouud.  Tho  biahop«  and  commune  of 
Turin  remained  for  about  a  centi^ry  afte^  thia  independent  of,  often  at 
Tariance  with,  thjd  counta  of  Savoy,  who  at  last  aaaerted  again  their 
suzerainty  over  the  town  and  the  right  of  appointing  its  chief  magia- 
tratc  From  that  tiipe  the  history  of  Turin  ia  ifiwged  into  that  of 
fibe  dynaaty  of  Savoy,  whoae  permaJ^ent  n^ideiutt  ij  h«came  ultimately. 
[SABDniiA»  St^tps.] 

TORNEA.    IFjnlakd.] 

T0RNEA.J:LP.    fBoTHNiA.]      • 

TORO.  JLaoN.] 

TOSOKTO,  province  of  Canad%  l^Tortb  Am«ric»»  «n  inaorpoiOcd 
my  and  the  capital  of  Canada  W'm^  ia  aituated  in  the  Home  Dietriot, 
about  40  miles  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  ita  northern 
rfipre.  in  ^8"  35'  K.  bit.,  76*  aO'  W.  long.,  diftant  S99  milM  aW. 
h^  w,  from  Montreal,  560  miki  S.W.  from  Queh^a  The  city  ia 
governed  }»j^  ten  i>laewnen  and  ten  couiicillors,  one  of  whom  ia 
mayof;  and  returns  two  membem  to  the  provincial  parliaments 
Th^  popuhftion  ivraa  1^00  in  18^7;  i4  183i$  p4  waa  9662;  in  1651  it 
was  80,77^. 

The  city  of  Toronto  occuoiea  «  }ow  Mi4  ffsatly-riaiag  aite,  frcnting 
a  $ne  bay^  ^d  exten^a  neariy  ^lyyus  miU»  a]Mg  abpne,  and  above  a 


mile  inland,  the  atreeta  interaeoting  each  other  at  right  aoglea.    Uany 
oi  the  housea  are  neat  frame  buildinga,  the  greater  nnmbMr  Are  «f 
bricki  and  there  are  acme  auperior  atone  atrqeturse.    The  streete  are 
well  pave4  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  ia  a  plentiful  supply  cf 
good  water  from  vfella.     The  cathedral  ohurch  of  Si.  Oeorg*  was 
deatroyed  by  fire  in  1849,  and  haa  been  rebuilt.    Trinity  ehurdi  is  a 
apacioua  structure  of  brick,  erected  by  means  of  a  donation  from  aa 
Sngliah  gentleman,  in  order  to  provido  f^  aittinga  for  the  pox. 
St.  Panl's  church  ia  a  haqdsome  gothic  atruotnre  with  •  lofty  feeder 
apire.    The  Roman  Catholip  cathedral  is  a  vast  and  lichly-fiQi^hed 
bric]^  pile,  having  att^oht4  9  hM)daome  residence  for  the  biahop. 
7he  EIndowad  Scotch  church  ia  a  email  well-built  atrueture,  with  a 
turret ;  the  Free  Scotch  ehuiph  ia  a  fine  brick  edifice,  with  a  loftj 
well-pFOportioned  apire;   the  United  Preabyterian   church,  built  is 
1848,  at  a  coat  of  35002.,  is  a  haodaome  gothio  atructure  of  fari^k. 
with  %  tower  and  octagonal  turret  80  feet  high.    There  are  two 
Independent  and  two  Hethodiat  churchea;  one  Reformed  Preaby- 
tef  ian,  one  Bapti#l«  Qnp  Primitiye  Methodiat^  and  one  A/rioeo  Hethodut 
church.  The  educational  institutiops  are — the  Univeraitj  of  Toronto ; 
the  Upper  Canada  College,  ^a.  e^^cellept  olaaaical  aemipfiry,  eupple- 
mentary  to  the  district  Grammar  schoola;   the  Vorm^  mad  Kodel 
schoola  and  education  offices  for  Upper  Canada;  the  Epiacopal  c-^l- 
lege;  the  Free  church  oo)}ege  for  general  tuition  and   theological 
truioing;  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Divinltj  haU«; 
aud  the  compion  achooh  oif  the  city  distiricU.     There  ie  e  mechanies 
institute  in  the  Pity.    The  government  houao  is  a  haAdaome  brick 
manaiop,  in  a  weU-plante4  incloaure;    the  halls  of  the  Legislative 
Council   and  Legislative  Assembly,  a  brick  edifice,  consiating  of  a 
centre  and  wings,  occupy  a  teri-ace  fronting  the  bay ;  the  oourt-hoc» 
ia  a  plain  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  an  elegant  atone  atruc- 
ture, containing  the  town-hall  and  asaembly-rooms,  haa  been  recently 
erected  on  t}ie  site  of  one  destroyed  by  fire ;  Osgood  Hall,  compristag      1 
law-coprta  and  lecture-rooma,  is  a  handaome   Grecian   atructure  i       1 
atone,  occupying  a  apacioua  square  adjoining  the  Univeraity  grounds; 
the  jail  is  a  substantial  building  of  granite  on  the  radiating  plan ; 
the  hospital,  the  market,  the  mechanics  hall,  and  the  castom-honae 
are  respectable  brick  buildings.     The  old  barracka  are  at  the  wees 
end  of  the  town  on  the  ahore  of  the  bay,  and  about  a  mile  fkrtfaer  tha 
new  barracks,  or  garriaon,  form  an  extensive  group  of  buildinga  at  a 
point  where  a  regular  battery  haa  been  conatrucied  to  eommand  tk< 
entrance  to  the  harbour.    At  a  abort  diatanoe  inland  from  the  gar> 
riaon  ia  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Aeylum. 

The  harbour  of  Toronto  is  formed  by  a  long  fiat  atrip  of  land  called 
the  Island,  extending  from  the  east  aide  of  the  town  in  a  eonth* 
weateriy  direction  about  aix  milea,  and  terminating  in  Gibraltar  Pointy 
on  which  there  ia  a  lighthouse.  The  bay,  which  ia  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  ia  entered  by  a  channel  near  Uie  northern  ahore.  There 
are  aeveral  wharfa  and  landing  piers,  lined  in  aome  placea  with  extea- 
aire  atorehouaesi  Toronto  ia  the  centre  of  the  wholeeale  trade  to  an 
extenaive  back  country,  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  exported 
grain  and  fiour  ia  ahipped  at  the  harbour.  Schooners,  aloope,  and  pro- 
pellera  ply  between  the  port  and  Oswego,  Rocheater,  Kiagara,  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  other  places  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  aaeend  to  the  upper 
lakes.  Propellers  convey  great  quantitiea  of  flour  to  Hontreal,  and 
aome  proceed  aa  fisr  aa  Halifax  or  Nova  Scotia.  HaU  and  pasaenger 
ateamera  aail  daily  acroaa  the  lake,  up  to  Hamilton  and  down  the  St 
Lawrence  to  Hoatreal.  There  are  in  the  city  a  brewery,  a  foundry, 
and  a  considerable  establishment  for  the  manuikcture  of  fumiturs 
by  machinery,  fixtenaive  nurseriea  are  in  the  neighbouriiood,  end 
aome  flour-mtlla  are  on  the  Don,  a  small  river  which  flows  from  the 
north,  and  haa  a  marshy  outlet  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Toronto  has  been  since  1640,  alternately  wiUi  Quebec,  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  the  reaidency  of  the  governor  of  the  province  and  the 
seat  of  the  legislature.  It  containa  the  aupreme  courts  of  law  far 
Canada  West,  the  courts  of  Queen'a  Bench,  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
Chancery,  besides  the  assise  courts  for  the  district,  and  mayor  and 
polioe  oourts.  The  city  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  extremea  of  temperature  are  aeldom  oppresiaiva  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  summer  ia  68*8**  Fahr.,  of  winter  26'i*,  of  the  whole  year 
44*4**.  The  town  waa  founded  by  Governor  Simcoe  in  1794,  under  the 
name  of  York,  which  name  it  retained  till  1884,  when  it  was  incoi^ 
porated  by  Sir  John  Colbome,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  district 
—Toronto. 

TOBPHICHfiK.    [LiirLnHQOwaHiRX.] 

TOBPOIKT.    [CowwALL.] 

TORQUAY,  Devonshire,  a  small  aea-port  and  watering-plaee  on  the 
eoaat  of  the  Bngiish  Channel,  in  the  parish  of  Tor-Moham,  or  Tor- 
Hdmn,  apd  hufidred  of  Haytor,  ia  aituated  in  50°  28'  N.  lat,  3*  83' 
W.long.,  distant  about  80  miles  8.  from  Exeter,  194  miles  W.aW. 
from  London  by  road,  and  219  milea  by  the  Great  Western  and  South 
DeroB  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Torquay  in  1851  was 
7903.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes 
and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Torqu^  consisted  only  of  a  fisw  mean  huts 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  mildness  of  the  dimate,  and  ike  favour- 
able position  and  picturesque  diaracter  of  Torquay,  induced  many 
eminent  phystciana  to  recommend  it  aa  a  winter  reaidenoe  for  invalids 
The  abondanee  of  building  stone,  whloh  is  found  in  the  vioinitT,  x»r» 
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■enta  peat  faoiUtiei  for  buildipg^  The  town  bM  eooatquenUy  Ttey 
much  inoreaeed*  Torquay  Ilea  in  a  amall  shelterad  raaeaa  at  the  nort^ 
eaatarn  extremity  of  Torbay.  On  all  ddeft  landward  It  u  inoloaed  by 
lofty  hilUi  on  the  aidea  of  which  the  houaea  are  built  The  town  it 
lighted  with  gaa  and  paved,  but  the  aupply  of  water  ia  inaoffioieot* 
There  are  two  chapela  of  the  Establishment^  a  Free  fipiaeopalohurdh, 
obapela  forlndependenta  and  BaptistSy  and  National  »&oola.  Torquay 
contains  aasembly-rooms,  a  dub-houaei  subaeriptum-  and  reading* 
rooms,  a  museum^  aud  batfaSi  The  pier,  which  ia  uMd  alio  aa  a  pro- 
menade, inclosea  a  amall  but  ooUTenient  tidal  harboor.  The  riae  of 
tide  at  apring-tidea  ia  about  18  feetn  The  importa  oooabt  ^uefly  of 
American  timber,  ooala  and  eulm,  Portland  stona^  com,  bridts,  alateat 
and  general  goods :  the  exports  inelode  earthenware,  eider,  elm  and 
oak  Umber,  and  yellow-oohre. 

TORRK  DELL'ANNUNZIATA.    [NAFLsa,  Promoe  of.] 

TORRE  DEL  GRECO.    [NAFitt,  Frovinoa  of.] 

TORRES  STRAIT  was  named  after  the  Spaniah  navigator  Luis 
Yaea  de  Torres,  who  waa  the  first  to  pass  through  it  in  1606«  It  is 
situated  between  the  most  north*eastem  part  of  Austorsiia  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  Properly  apeaking  it  doea 
not  exceed  80  miles  in  length  from  east  to  westy  and  ia  aituated 
between  142''  and  142*  40'  E.  long*  The  most  northern  point  of 
Australia,  Cape  York,  is  in  10*"  4%'  S»  lat«,  and  the  oppoaite  ooaat  of 
Papua  in  9°  15'  S.  lat.  Thua  the  extent  of  the  strait  from  south  to 
north  is  about  100  miles.  Navigatora  however  give  to  the  atrait  a 
much  greater  extent^  as  they  consider  it  to  begin  on  the  east  with  the 
Pandora  Entrance^  situated  between  eztenaive  reefa  near  144*  40^ 
E.  long.,  so  that,  according  to  them,  Torres  Strait  extends  from  142* 
to  144*  40'  £.  long.,  or  180  atatute  miles  from  eaat  to  west  The 
navigation  of  Torrea  Strait  though  practicable  ia  rendered  dangeroua 
and  tediouB  by  innumerable  ahoala^  ledges^  coral  reefs,  and  iriands. 
Among  the  islands  the  principal  groupa  are  the  Prince  of  Walea 
Islands,  Mulgrave  Islands,  and  Bwks  Islands.  The  strait  can  only  be 
navigated  between  March  and  September,  during  the  aouth-east  mon- 
Boon :  in  the  other  six  months  of  the  year,  or  daring  the  period  of 
the  north-west  monsoon,  the  fogs  prevail  in  the  strait  to  such  an 
extent,  that  no  vessel  can  venture  to  enter  among  ita  almost  innumer- 
able reefs  and  rocks. 

Two  different  routes  are  taken  by  vessels  in  sailing  to  Torrea  Strait^ 
and  in  passing  through  itb  They  are  diatinguished  aa  the  Inner  add 
Outer  route.  The  Inner  route  liea  along  the  ooaat  of  Austnlia*  and 
between  it  and  the  Great  Barrier  Reels,  which  begin,  according  to 
Flinders,  in  22*  t(y  S.  lat.,  162*  40'  S.  long.,  and  extend  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  Australia  to  Torrea  8trait»  through  14  degreea  of  lati- 
tude and  9  degreea  of  longitude,  and  are  aa  to  length  not  equalled  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Their  breadth  is  about  fiO  or  60  milea  in  their 
southern  part,  but  diminishea  to  the  northward.  The  arm  of  the  aea 
inclosed  between  the  barrier  and  the  ooaat  ia  firom  60  to  80  milea  wide 
toworda  the  south,  but  it  contracts  gradually  to  20  mUea  near  the 
great  opening,  and  is  still  narrower  farther  north.  Numeroos  islands 
are  aoattered  in  this  inclosed  spacer  but  no  other  ooraljbanks  occur 
except  those  which  surround  some  of  the  islands.  Being  sheltered 
from  the  strong  swell  of  the  Pacific  by  the  barrier,  the  water  is  smooth* 
and  it  also  ofi'era  the  advantage  of  regular  aoundings,  its  depth  not 
being  very  uuequal,  and  varying  only  from  60  fathoms  at  the  southern 
end  to  80  fathoms  at  the  great  openings  and  to  20  fathoms  at  Cape 
Tribulation.  Thia  was  the  common  route  of  oonununication  between 
Sydney  and  Port  Easington.  Veas^  sailing  by  this, track  pass  through 
Torres  Strait  by  sailing  round  Cape  York  and  through  Endeavour 
Strait*  The  lait-mentioned  strait  is  formed  by  the  mainland  of 
Australia  and  some  of  the  islets  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Islands,  and  constitutes  the  southern  part  of  Torres  Strait.  It  is  about 
80  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  aiz  mUea  wida^  and  offers  a  safe  passage 
for  vessels  of  good  size. 

The  Outer  route,  which  lies  through  the  Corallian  Sea^  ia  dangerousi 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  reefs  which  are  dispersed  over  it  north 
of  the  southern  tropia  After  passing  through  Pandora  Entrance  the 
vessels  enter  Torrea  Strait  by  sailing  north  of  the  long  reef,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  (144*  £.  long.),  to  Hurray  Islands,  and 
traverse  the  strait  by  sailing  west-south-west  between  innumerable 
low  ialanda,  shoals,  and  roi^s.  They  do  not  enter  Endeavour  Stnit» 
but  keep  at  the  distance  of  about  20  milea  from  it  to  the  northward, 
until  they  have  passed  on  the  north  of  Wednesday  and  Good's  Islandsi 
when  they  leave  the  atrait  and  enter  the  Indian  Sea. 

TORRES  VEDRAa    [Estbemadura,  Portuguese.] 

TORRINGTOK,  or  GREAT  TORRIKGTON,  Devonahire,  a  market- 
town,  municipal  borough^  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Great,  Torringto%  ia  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Torridge,  in  50*  67^  N.  lat,  4*  lO'  W.  long.,  distant  8fi  miles 
S.W.  from  Exeter  and  194  milea  W.  by  S.  from  London.  I'he  popula- 
tion in  1851  waa  8308.  The  borough  ia  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Torrington  Poor^Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townshipi^  with 
an  area  of  81,472  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17|491. 

Torrington  is  a  town  of  some  antiquity.  A  castle  formerly  stood 
on  ita  south  side ;  the  site  is  now  a  bownng-green.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gaa.    The  church  is  perpendicular  in  its  general  style,  with  some 


traces  of  decorated  character.  The  Wealeyan  M«ittioditft%  Independ- 
ents, and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools. 
A  oonnty  oourt  la  held  la  the  towiL  Tha  dhief  mMinfaetcUto  is  that 
of  gloves,  whieh  are  made  of  Liala  thraad,  «llk|  and  kid ;  adttia  oloth  b 
made.  The  market-day  ia  Saturday*  Sareril  faift  ar«  held  in  thtf 
eonxsa  of  the  year* 

TORRISDALS-ELF.    [Nokwat.] 

TORflCHOK.    [Twm.] 

TORTOLA.    \ymaa  iBLaim.] 

TORTONA,  a  provinoe  of  Fiedm<ilit  bk  th«  AdmbiatniHva  6MA0A 
of  Alesaaadria,  ia  bounded  K.  by  the  Po,  whiob  ditidM  it  fh)ttt  lh« 
province  of  Martam ;  B.  by  the  pMvinMa  of  Toghafa  atid  Bobbin ; 
8.  by  the  Liguriao  ApeimiDe%  whloh  aaparata  it  fh>m  the  dneby  of 
Genoa ;  and  W.  by  the  pravinaa  of  Aleaiandriai  The  rivets  of  to^ 
rente,  Scrivia  and  Curone,  both  afflueota  of  the  l^o,  rlae  lli  the  Uguriall 
Apemniiies,  and  croaa  the  province  of  Tortona  from  aouth  to  lioHh. 
The  sorfaoi  ia  generally  level  except  towttrda  the  aouth,  wMch  ia 
covered  by  branohea  of  the  Apenninea  The  loil  is  fertile,  and  yieldi 
rioai  wheat,  flax,  hemjp,  friiita,  wine,  ailk,  Aa  The  province  containi 
267  aquare  milea,  with  a  population  of  58,808.  Tha  head  towili 
Toii^nat  built  upon  an  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sorivia,  111 
milea  £.  from  AIe8Bandri%  ia  a  biahop^a  aee,  and  haa  about  8000 
inhabitant^  several  ohurohea  and  oonvantai  and  a  royal  ooUeRe.  Tha 
oitadel  of  Toftona  waa  built  by  King  Victor  Amadena  III.,  and 
deatroyad  by  tha  French  in  the  revolutionary  warai  Weat  of  Tortoti% 
in  the  direction  of  Aleasandria,  ia  the  plain  of  Marengo^  with  tha  vU' 
lagea  of  Marengo  and  San  Giuliano,  where  Bonaparte  defeated  tha 
Auatriana  in  June,  1800.  Tortona  waa  anciently  a  town  of  the  Ligtt** 
riana,  and  waa  called  Dertcn  or  Dertona.  After  the  Roman  conquaat 
it  became  a  colony  (Pliny,  *  Hiati,'  iii  7),  4nd  waa  a  place  of  import 
ance,  being  aituated  on  the  road  leading  from  the  buka  of  tha  Po  to 
tha  ooaat  of  Ligutla  and  Southern  GauL    The  other  towna  af  thi 

Erovince  of  Tortona  ara>-Oaat4liieao  dt  fibrivia,  a  town  of  £600 
ihabitantsi  north  of  Tortona,  and  near  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Sciivin 
and  the  Po,  and  SaUf  a  town  of  4000  inhabitanti^  near  tha  confluenaa 
of  the  Bormida  and  the  Po,  In  theae  Apeimine  diatriota  in  the  aonth 
of  tha  province  the  inhabitanta  are  moatly  ahepherds  and  goatherds^ 
and  then:  cheese  is  an  article  of  exportation,  aa  likewiaa  are  the  murik* 
rooma  whieh  grow  abundantly  bers^  and  are  dried  and  exported  ohiafly 
to  Genoa. 

TORTOSA*    [pAVALViU.] 

TORTUGA.    [AjfTiufalBi  VmmuOtL] 

TORTUGAS.    [FmbiDA*] 

TOTANA.    [liDBOiA.] 

TOTHAH«  GREAT.    [Eaaxs.] 

TOTNESi  or  TOTNESS,  Devonahira,  a  nai^at^owo,  ttrankipal 
and  parliamentary  borough^  and  tha  aeat  of  a  PooT'Law  Union,  in  tha 
pari^  of  Totnes^  is  pleaaanUy  aituated  on  tha  alopa  of  a  hUl  on  tha 
left  bank  of  the  river  Dart»  in  50"  26'  N.  lai,  8°  41'  W.  long.,  distant 
23  milea  a  by  W.  from  Exeter,  190  milea  W«&W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  228  milea  by  the  Great  Waatam  ndlway •  Tha  popttlatiaa 
of  the  borough  in  1851  was  4410.  Tha  borough  is  govemad  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillorsi  one  of  whom  is  mayor  |  a^  fettma  tW9 
membera  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Totnea  Poor-Law  Union  oontaisa 
28  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  08»848  acrasj  and  a  popii« 
Ution  in  1851  of  84,022. 

Totoaa  is  mentioned  in  tha  Exon  Domaaday  aa  held  by  JnbaQ  do 
Totenais^  who  founded  hare  a  Cluniaa  priory,  and  aiaoted  a  oastla,  A 
handsome  modem  bridge  of  three  arohea  over  tha  rivar  Dart  oonnaoM 
Totnea  with  the  small  suburb  of  Bridgetown.  Totnes  ia  lighted  witk 
gaa.  The  principal  street  runs  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge,  and  1« 
paved;  aeveral  of  the  houses  are  anoient^  with  upper  atorias  prajaoting 
over  the  footpath,  and  supported  by  pillanb  In  tha  main  street  fi 
an  ancient  gateway,  which  waa  pmrahased  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord 
Seymour  (now  the  Duke  of  Somerset)  for  1000^  and  preaentad  to 
the  town  for  the  use  of  a  literary  inatitute  and  library.  On  an  arUfldal 
mound,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  tha  town  and  tha  surrounding 
country,  is  the  circular  keep  of  tha  ancient  caatle^  The  Church  Wall^ 
or  Exchange,  consists  of  a  Isige  room  with  ten  windowa  fronting  tha 
street,  supported  by  granite  pillars:  underneath  ia  a  oOlonnade  for  tha 
merchants.  Tha  church  is  a  handaome  atruoture  of  lata  parpendioularf 
having  a  well-proportioned  tower  with  pinnades  at  tha  Weat  and. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independetata  and  Wealeyan  MathodistSi  TherO 
are  a  Grammar  adiool;  an  endowed  Bluc^Coat  Charity  aohool| 
National,  British^  and  Infrnt  schools ;  and  a  meohaniaa  inatitute  with 
a  library.  There  are  a  guildhall  and  a  amaR  jail,  a  hMidsoma  and 
spacioua  market-housci  a  small  theatre,  and  an  assembly-room.  An 
island  in  the  river  Darti  just  below  the  bridge^  is  laid  out  in  an  omar 
mental  manner  aa  a  garden  with  walks.  The  axtanaive  grounda 
around  the  castle  are  open  to  the  publicb  Totnea  has  some  trade 
in  com,  ooaL  and  aulmy  which  are  imported,  and  in  dder,  which  ia 
exported,  lliere  is  a  salmon  fishery  in  the  river  above  the  town* 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday;  a  great  oattlaHuarkat  monthly | 
fairs  are^  held  on  Kay  12th  and  October  it6th.  Races  are  held 
yearly.  Totnes  has  sent  two  mambara  to  Piailiamsat  from  tha  20i4 
of  Edward  L 

TOTONICAPAN.    [duATBiuUu] 

TOTTENHAH    [MiODuau.] 


«n 


TOUIi. 


TOULOUSE. 


TOUL.    [Meubths.] 

TOULE.    [FnnsTiRB.] 

TOULON,  a  Beaport-town  and  naval  harbour  in  Franoe^  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  capital  of  the  fourth  arrondiflsement  in  the 
department  of  Var,  428  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.Sb£L  from  Paris,  is 
situated  in  ^S*"  7'  18"  N.  lat.,  5*"  66'  E.  long.,  and  has 45,570  inhabitants 
in  the  commune,  according  to  the  census  of  1851. 

Toulon  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  is  noticed  as  a  har- 
bour in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  under  the  name  of  Telo  Martvut. 
The  geographer  of  Ravenna  calls  it  simply  Telo ;  and  from  the  *  Notitia 
Uignitatum  per  GkJlias,'  it  appears  that  the  principal  government  dye- 
house  in  CJaul  was  here.  (Bouquet^ '  Recueil  dee  Historiens  dee  Gatdes 
et  de  la  France,'  torn,  i)  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  the  4th 
century,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution :  the  bishop  was  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbiehop  of  Aries. 

In  the  middle  ages  Toulon  was  repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Saracens, 
and  as  often  recovered  fr^m  the  disaster.  Louis  XII.,  to  protect  it 
from  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  tower, 
which  was  completed  by  Fran9ois  I.  In  the  year  1536  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  then  commanding  the  imperial  army. 
Henri  IV.  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  formed  a 
harbour  for  merchant  vessels.  Louis  XIY.,  designing  to  make  it  one 
of  the  barriers  of  France  on  the  side  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean, 
established  the  royal  dockyard,  and  caused  the  whole  town  to  be 
fortified  by  Vauban.  It  was  attacked  without  success  in  1707  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  by  land  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  by  the 
combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  by  sea.  In  1793  it  was  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  then 
cruising  off  the  port,  and  was  subsequently  garrisoned  by  a  strong 
force  of  the  English  and  their  allies  and  of  the  French  royalists*  It 
was  soon  besieged  by  the  French,  the  artillery  being  (Urected  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  capture  of  Qenerid  O'Hara,  and  the  taking 
of  Fort  Eguillette,  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
road,  obliged  the  allies  to  evacuate  the  town,  after  burning  the  arsenal 
and  carrying  away  or  burning  nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
The  town,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  given  up  to  the  alliee  by 
the  townsmen,  lost  its  rank  of  capital  of  the  department^  which  has 
never  been  restored  to  it. 

Toulon  is  open  on  the  south  side  to  the  harbours  and  road,  but  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  Mount  Pharon,  and  on  the  east 
and  west  by  hills  of  less  elevation :  from  its  position,  the  heat  in 
summer  is  very  great  The  road  is  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean, 
having  its  opening  towards  the  east ;  and  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  inner  and  the  outer  road,  by  two  headlands,  which  extend  into 
the  road  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  strait :  on  the  north  side 
of  the  inner  road  are  the  Old  Harbour,  or  mercantile  harbour,  on  the 
east^  constructed  b^  Henri  IV. ;  and  on  the  west  the  Naval  Harbour, 
constructed  by  Louis  XIY.  North  of  these  two  harbours  is  the  town. 
These  two  inner  harbours  are  separated  frx>m  the  inner  road  and  from 
each  other  by  moles  or  piers:  they  have  each  a  narrow  entrance, 
passable  only  by  one  vessel  at  a  time ;  and  there  is  a  passage  commu- 
nicating between  the  two  with  a  swing-bridge.  The  Old  Harbour  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  and  handsome  quay,  along  which,  on  the  north 
or  town  side,  are  a  number  of  good  houses.  The  New  or  Naval 
Harbour  is  surrounded  by  the  various  buildings  connected  with  it  as 
a  naval  port.  On  the  north  side  are  the  do^yard  and  arsenal,  con- 
taining the  various  storehouses  for  the  navy ;  covered  slips  for  building 
vessels;  sailmakers'  and  other  workshops;  armouries,  in  which  is  a 
fine  collection  of  ancient  arms;  the  naval  school  with  a  fine  library, 
and  a  collection  of  models  of  vessels  of  every  kind ;  the  school  of  naval 
artillery  ;  and,  on  the  north  side  of  the  dockyard,  the  rope  manufac- 
tory, above  2000  feet  long,  built  of  freestone,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  naval  port»  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
south  side,  are  the  bagne,  or  convict-house,  and  the  hospital  for  con- 
victs :  they  are  built  on  the  moles  which  inclose  the  harbour,  and 
usually  contain  from  4000  to  5000  convicts.  In  the  same  quarter  are 
tiiree  basins  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  vessels.  The  dep6t  of 
artillery  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  inclosed  in  one  of 
the  bastions  of  tiie  town.  Both  town  and  harbours  are  surrounded, 
except  towards  the  road,  by  a  wall  strengthened  by  bastions,  and  by 
a  ditch.  Without  the  ditch,  on  the  west  side,  adjacent  to  tiie  dock- 
yard, is  the  government  bakehouse.  At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  town  new  basins,  wet  docks,  and  yards  for  the  construction  of 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  have  been  formed :  this  quarter  is  entered 
from  the  quay  along  the  commercial  harbour  by  a  new  gate. 

The  town  is  entered  by  two  gates,  the  Gate  of  France  on  the  north- 
west and  the  Qate  of  Italy  on  the  north-east^  through  which  the  road 
from  Qenoay  Nice,  and  Fr^jus  enters.  Adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the 
north  side,  is  a  walled  inclosure,  called  the  Entrenched  Cunp  of  St 
Anne  :  a  great  number  of  detached  outworks  occupy  various  pontions 
round  the  town,  and  are  considered  to  form  so  well  arranged  a  system 
of  defence,  that  the  place  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  The  dep6t  of 
artillery  for  the  land  service  occupies  one  of  the  bastions  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  and  there  are  handsome  barracks.  The  Champ  de 
Mars,  or  exercise  ground,  is  on  the  north-east  side,  without  the  walls. 

The  older  port  of  the  town  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  surrounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  a  wide  street  or  boulevard,  apparently  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  town-wall.    The  southern  part  of  this  boulevard  ia 


oaUed  the  Cours,  which  runs  from  the  harbour  past  the  former  oathe- 
di'al  into  the  Rue-la-Fayette,  forming  a  long  synunetriosl  promenade 
bordered  with  fine  trees.  East  of  the  Cours  are  streets  whose  regu- 
larity indicates  their  modem  origin ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  old 
town,  and  north  of  the  dockyard,  are  other  new  streets  regulariy  laid 
out  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  the  houses  well  built ;  there  are 
some  squares,  but  all  small,  except  the  Place-d'Armes.  Both  stzoete 
and  squares  are  furnished  with  fountains. 

Toulon  has  the  ex-cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  now  called  L'Eglise- 
Majeure,  and  three  other  pariah  churches — St-Jean,  St-Pterre,  and 
St-Louis.  Notre-Dame  is  decorated  by  several  works  of  the  sculptor 
Puget  The  frt>nt  of  the  church  of  St-Louis  has  a  good  oolomuula 
Adjacent  to  the  Eglise-Majeure  is  the  college,  which  is  a  good  building. 
There  are  a  marine  hospital,  a  military  hospital,  a  foundling,  and 
another  hospital ;  the  ex-episcopal  palace ;  the  office  of  the  maritime 
prefect,  forming  one  side  of  the  Place-d'Armes ;  a  courthouse ;  an 
exchange ;  a  town-hall  on  the  quay  of  the  old  or  mercantile  port ;  a 
theatre ;  and  several  bathing  estabushments.  Some  of  these  are  out- 
side of  the  walls  of  the  town.  Toulon  has  a  public  library  of  8000 
volumes,  a  medical  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory  established  in  the  naval  hospital,  a  savings 
bank,  a  montnde-pi^t^S,  and  several  charitable  institutiona  The  laza- 
retto is  on  the  south  side  of  the  outer  road,  at  some  distance  from 
the  town. 

The  business  of  the  place  connected  with  the  government  establish- 
ments is  very  great.  There  are  also  msnufactures  of  soap,  coarse 
woollens,  morocco  leather,  chocolate,  vermicelli,  and  candles.  Mcr* 
chant  vessels  are  built  Trade  is  carried  on  in  vnne,  brandy,  oil, 
olives,  dried  fruits,  com,  flour,  and  other  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  low  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  sxcelieiit 
vegetables,  figs,  olives,  oranges,  grapes^,  and  capers. 

Toulon  ranks  as  the  second  naval  port  in  France,  and  is  the  resideDos 
of  a  number  of  officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  naval 
department  It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribunal  of  commercs^ 
and  a  marine  tribunal  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Toulon  and 
Algiers,  Corsica^  Italy,  and  most  puts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

TOULON-SUR-ARROUX.    [SAdWBKT-LoiBB.] 

TOULOUSE,  the  ancient  TotoKLt  a  city  in  France,  formerly  capital 
of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  now  of  the  department  of  Haate- 
Gkronne,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  363  miles  S.  froui  Piuia,  in 
48**  85'  40"  N.  kt,  1^  26'  85"  K  long.,  and  had  85,554  inhabitants  in 
the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851. 

Tolosa  belonged  to  the  Voles  Tectosages,  a  Celtic  nation.  An 
enormous  treasure  in  gold  and  silver,  deposited  in  the  temples  or  con- 
secrated places  of  the  city,  was  seised  by  the  Romans  under  C^spio^ 
B.O.  106.  (Aulus  (Sellius, '  Noctes  AttLces,'  IIL  ix.)  Toulouse  was 
afterwards  subject  to  the  Romans,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  had  counts  of  its  own,  who  were  potentate  of 
great  importance  in  the  south  of  France.  [LANOUKDoa]  The  last 
bistorical  event  of  importance  connected  with  it  was  the  battle  fought 
(AprU  10th,  1814)  between  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult  who  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town. 

Toulouse  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qaronne,  which, 
flowing  from  the  south,  bends  westward,  forming  a  crescent,  on  the 
concave  side  of  which  the  town  stands.  As  the  Ganal-du-Midi,  or 
Canal-de-Languedoc,  which  unites  the  Garonne  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, opens  into  the  river  a  short  distance  below  the  town,  and  has 
its  course  for  some  distance  parallel  to  the  river,  the  site  of  the  town 
and  its  suburbs  is  a  peninsula,  inclosed  between  the  Qaronne,  dose  to 
the  tovm,  on  the  west,  and  the  canal  at  a  little  distance  on  the  north 
and  east  On  the  south  side,  but  at  some  distance,  are  the  heights  of 
Pech-David ;  and  on  the  east,  beyond  the  canal,  and  between  it  and 
the  little  river  Lers  (which  flows  parallel  to  the  canal,  and  falls  into 
the  Qaronne  below  it),  are  the  heights  of  Mont  Rave,  on  whidb  the 
fiercest  part  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  1814,  took  place. 

The  town  and  the  suburb  of  St-Qyprien,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  are  inclosed  by  wslls,  erected  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  the  Pont-Neu^  about  560 
feet  long,  erected  under  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  designs  of  SoufBnon, 
which  crosses  the  river  in  the  middle  of  the  bend.  The  river  is  lined 
with  handsome  quays.  The  walls,  which  have  nine  gates,  were  in 
1814  tolerably  entire  (Napier,  'Peninsular  War'),  but  are  fast  disap- 
pearing in  the  progress  of  improvement  Besides  St-Qyprien,  ther« 
are  several  other  suburbs.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  tows, 
between  the  suburbs  St-£tienne  and  St-Michel,  is  the  Esplanade,  a 
circular  space  surrounded  by  trees,  planted  so  as  to  form  four  con- 
centric circles,  and  having  six  avenues  radiating  frt>m  it,  each  with 
four  rows  of  trees,  forming  three  alleys.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow,  crooked,  iU  paved,  and  dirty ;  the  squares  irregular  in  form ; 
the  houses  high,  built  generally  of  brick  in  an  old  rambling  style,  but 
many  are  constructed  with  planks.  Improvements  however  have  been 
recently  efibcted.  Of  the  squares,  the  Place-Royale,  Place-St-Geor;gQ^ 
and  Place- Angouldme  are  the  handsomest  Numerous  detached  foun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  very  handsome,  and  a  hundred  fountains 
issuing  from  waUs,  serve  to  cleanse  and  refresh  the  streets. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  oapitol  or  Hdtel- 
de-Ville,  the  ex-anihiepiscopal  palace,  and  the  church  of  the  Graods 
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AiigiiBtiii%  now  oooapied  as  a  muaeum.  The  nare  and  portal  of  the 
cathedral  are  more  ancient  than  the  choir.  The  choir,  erected  in  the 
16th  centuij  aa  part  of  a  new  edifice  designed  to  replace  the  older  one, 
ifl  deecribed  by  ibe  same  author  as  one  of  the  moat  beauUful  in 
Franoa  The  choir  ia  not  in  a  line  with  the  nave;  so  that  the  whole 
Btruoture  has  a  yery  irr^olar  figure.  The  town-hall,  or  capitol,  la 
almost  entirely  a  modem  building,  ereoted  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
on&  It  has  a  front  of  about  880  feet  long  by  128  feet  high,  and  is  of 
most  imposing  appearance.  A  gallery  termed  '  Qalerie  des  Illustres,' 
is  set  apart  for  busts  of  those  persons,  natiyes  of  the  city  or  connected 
with  it,  whom  the  town  has  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  of  a  place, 
he  ez-palace  of  the  archbishop,  now  occupied  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  is  the  handsomest  modem  building  after  the  capitol. 
The  museum  in  the  cloister  and  church  of  the  Grands  Augustins  con- 
tains a  number  of  antiquities,  which  have  been  colleoted  in  the 
department.  Besides  these  edifices  may  be  noticed  the  theatre,  the 
new  court-houses,  the  veterinary  school,  the  church  of  Lia-Dorade^ 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  and  that  of  St  Satnmin, 
the  interior  of  which  is  very  impressive ;  the  vast  hospitals  of  the 
H6tel-Dieu  and  St-Joseph-de-la^Qrave,  the  Bazaole  and  Chftteau  corn- 
mills,  the  Calvinist  chapel,  the  synagogue,  the  abattoirs,  and  the 
bridge  and  bss-relief  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal-du-Mldl  and  the 
Canal-de-Brienne.  This  latter  canal,  which  is  very  short,  connects 
the  Qaronne  at  the  mill  of  Bazacle,  adjacent  to  the  town  wall,  with  the 
Canal-du-Midl  In  the  tlC'de-Tounis,  a  small  island  in  the  Garonne 
opposite  the  town,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it  (for  the  island  is 
covered  with  buildings),  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Karbonnais, 
the  former  residence  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  Toulouse  has  scarcely 
any  remains  of  Roman  buildings.  There  are  a  large  public  garden, 
a  botanic  garden,  rioh  especially  in  plants  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  in 
exotics,  where  courses  on  instinction  in  botany  are  given ;  an  obser- 
vatory and  a  public  walk, '  Cours  Dillon,'  in  the  Faubourg  St-Cyprien, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Garonne. 

Toulouse  has  bell-foundries  and  oopper>miIls,  a  very  large  manufsotory 
of  sickles,  files,  and  other  hardwares,  and  a  number  of  establishments 
for  different  branches  of  the  iron-manufacture;  printing-offices,  oil- 
mills,  brandy-distilleries,  breweries^  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  rope-walks, 
flour-mills ;  manufactories  of  wax,  wax-candles,  paper-hangings,  oil- 
cloth, musical  strings,  morocco  leather,  cotton-  and  woollen-yam, 
blankets,  counterpcmes,  printed  cottons,  hats,  straw-hats,  earthenware, 
porcelain,  and  snufEl  Trade  is  carried  on  with  Spain,  with  the  ports 
of  Bordeaux  and  Marseille,  and  with  the  interior :  the  Spanish  trade 
is  the  most  important.  The  chief  export  is  of  wheat  and  flour,  the 
produce  of  the  surroonding  country,  which  was  eminent  for  its  pro- 
ductiveness in  oom  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  C«ear.  ('De  BelL  Gall.,' 
i.  10.)  Toulouse  is  celebrated  also  for  its  duck-liver  pies,  of  which  a 
great  number  are  sent  to  other  parts  of  Fhtnce.  There  are  two  great 
markets  in  the  year  for  flowers  and  salt-pork ;  and  eight  fairs,  includ- 
ing four  or  eight  days  each,  and  two  of  three  days ;  one  of  the  eight- 
day  fairs  is  an  important  fair  for  wool  and  woollen-cloth.  By  means 
of  the  Canal-du-Midi  and  the  Gkffonne,  Toulouse  has  ready  water  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ports  of  France.  A 
railway  in  course  of  oonstraotion  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  passes 
through  Toulouse, 

Toidouse  is  the  chief  town  of  the  depsrtment ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
High  Courty  whose  jurisdiction  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Ari^ge,  Haute-Garonne,  Tarn,  and  Tam-et-GUvonne^  and  of  a  Univer- 
sity-Academy, the  limits  of  which  embrace  the  departments  just 
named,  and  also  those  of  Aveyron,  Gers,  Lot,  and  Hautes-Pyr^n^es. 
It  is  also  tiie  head-quarters  of  the  12th  Military  Division,  comprehend- 
ing the  departments  of  Haute-Garonne,  Lot^  Tarn,  and  Tam-et- 
Garonne.  It  has  an  assize-court,  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  mint,  and  several  fiscal  govern- 
ment offices.  There  are  a  royal  cannon  foundry,  an  arsenal,  and  an 
artillery  schooL 

Stb  Saturninus,  the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  sufiered  martyrdom, 
▲.D.  250 ;  the  city  did  not  attain  to  metropolitan  rank  till  the  14th 
century.  The  provinces  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne  are  under  the 
archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne.  The  archdiocese  includes  the 
department  of  Haute-Gkronne,  and  the  archbishop's  auffiragans  are  the 
bishops  of  Montauban,  Pamiers,  and  Carcassonne. 

Toulouse  possesses  many  establishments  for  public  instruction ;  and 
there  are  several  learned  societies  which  diBtribute  prises.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  is  the  Academic  des  Jeux  Floraux,  or  Society  of  the 
floral  Games,  instituted  in  1828.  The  poetical  contests  held  by  the 
society  were  either  established  or  revived  by  Cl^menoe  Isaure,  a  young 
lady  of  family,  who  devoted  her  property  to  form  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment for  these  games,  which  are  still  kept  up.  There  are  an  academy 
of  inscriptions,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres;  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture ;  an  endowed  college,  a  seminary  for  the 
priesthood,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  schools  of 
chemistry,  and  midwifery ;  and  societies  of  medicine,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  agriculture.  Toulouse  has  a  public  library  containing  about 
60,000  volumes,  and  many  printing  and  publishing  offices,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  departmental  nursery,  a  mont-de-pi^t^,  two  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  an  observatory,  where  oouxses  of  instruotiott  on 
astronomy  are  given. 

TOURCOING.    [NOBD.] 


TOURNAT  (Doomik),  an  important  town  in  the  provinoe  of 
Hainault,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  160  miles  by  railway  S.W.  from 
Brussels,  and  47  miles  S.  from  Ghent  This  town  was  called  Tomaoug 
in  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  aeiaed  by  the  barbarians  who  overran 
GauL  It  was  among  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks,  and  was 
for  a  while  the  capital  of  Clovis.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  (1518) 
by  the  English  under  Henry  YIII.  Having  reverted  to  the  French, 
it  was  again  taken  (1521)  by  the  count  of  Nassau,  one  of  the  generals 
of  ^e  emperor  Charles  V.  and  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1525) 
to  the  emperor.  During  the  religious  troubles  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Protestants  committed  great  dtsorders  here  (1566) ;  and  the  town, 
having  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Spain,  was  taken  (1581)  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It  was 
taken  by  Louis  XIY.  (1667)  and  oeded  to  France  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-larChapelle  (1668) :  but  having  been  again  taken  (1709)  by  the 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  it  was  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1718)  ceded  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Netherhmds  to  Austria.  It 
was  taken  (1745)  by  the  French  under  Louis  XV.,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  (1792-94)  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 

Toumay  is  situated  on  the  Schelde,  which  divides  the  town  into 
two  parts,  the  old  town  on  the  left  bank  and  the  new  town  on  the 
right :  the  old  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Tomaous  of  the  ancients: 
the  new  town  is  of  later  origin,  and  is  distinguished  horn  the  old  by 
the  neatness  and  straightness  of  its  streets,  by  its  well-built  houses^ 
and  by  its  handsome  quay  planted  with  trees,  which  forms  the  most 
frequented  promenade  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  in  the  old  town  is 
a  large  and  fine  gothio  building  with  several  towers,  surmounted  with 
spirea  The  interior  of  the  ohnroh  is  adorned  with  some  of  the 
paintings  of  Rubens,  several  fine  marble  sculptures,  and  a  profusion 
of  finely  executed  ornamental  carvings.  The  tomb  of  the  Frankish 
king  Child^ric  L  was  discovered  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  in  demolish- 
ing an  old  house,  near  the  cathedral  The  church  of  St-Martin,  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  town-hall,  the  beU-tower,  and  the  hospital  for 
old  cleigymen,  are  among  the  other  principal  edifices.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  is  entered  by  seven  gates :  it  has  several  suburbs. 

The  population  of  Toumay  is  about  40,000.  Hie  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  important,  and  comprehend  wooUen-stufis,  cotton-yam, 
printed  cottons,  dimities  and  other  cotton  goods,  carpets,  hosierr, 
Unen,  swanskin,  paper,  hats,  leather,  earthenware,  porcelain,  oil, 
liqueurs,  bronze,  Ac.  There  are  dye-houses  and  lime-kilns,  and 
several  large  flour-mills.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Vessels 
of  150  tons  reach  the  town  by  the  Schelde,  and  it  is  oonnected  by 
railways  with  all  the  important  towns  of  Belgium  and  the  north  of 
France.  The  town  has  a  commercial  court,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
an  exchange,  a  theatre,  an  academy  of  drawing,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, an  orphan-house^  flve  hospitals,  sevend  churches,  and  a  public 
library  of  22,000  volumes.  Toumay  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which 
dates  from  the  5th  century ;  the  bishop  is  a  suflhigan  ox  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mechelen  or  Malines. 

TOUKNON.    [LoT-ET-GABOVirie.] 

TOURNUS.    [SAdNi-ET-Loiaz.] 

TOUR&      [iNDRa-BT-LoiRB.] 

TOW-LAW.    [Durham.] 

TOWCESTER,  Northamptonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Towcester,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tow,  in  52*  8'  N.  Ut,  0**  59'  W.  long.,  distant 
8  miles  S.S.W.  from  Northampton,  60  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2478.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  m  the  archdeaconxy  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of 
Peterborough.  Towoester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  arsa  of  42,216  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
12,806. 

Towcester  appears  to  have  been  the  Roman  station,  Lactodomm. 
The  town  contains  some  well-built  houses  and  shops,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  tower  90  feet  high ; 
the  nave  is  early  English,  the  chancel  decorated,  and  the  rest  of  the 
church  perpendicular  in  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  a  Grammar  school,  and 
National  schools.  The  manufacture  of  pUlow-lace,  and  of  boots  and 
flhoes  for  exportation,  are  the  chief  empWments  in  the  town.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday;  fairs  are  held  on  luiy  13th,  October  29th|  and 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

TOWY,  RIVER.    [Caebharthknshise.] 

TOWYN.      rMSBIOlTRTHSHIRS.] 

TRAJANO'POLI,  a  small  to?ni  in  European  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  Maritza  between  Adrianople  and  Enos,  and  a  place  of  no  import- 
ance except  that  it  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  TraJcmopolU.  The 
ancient  town  was  most  probably  built  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
buildings  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  Trajanopolis  was  situated  on  the 
Hebrus,  at  a  little  distance  north  of  the  pass  which  is  formed  by  this 
river  through  the  range  of  Mount  Rhodope,  and  about  40  miles  from 
its  mouth.  In  the  4th  century  a  J>.  Trajanopolis  was  still  a  oonsider- 
able  town,  and  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus. 
An  ancient  aqueduct  still  remains  near  Trajanopoli 

TRAJANO'POLIS,  or  SELI'NUS,  was  the  most  western  town  of 
Cilida.  The  emperor  Trajanus  having  died  at  SeMnus,  this  town  w^' 
for  some  time  called  Trajanopolis.    It  was  situated  at  the  rnout^ 
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the  river  Selistti,  on  a  steep  rock,  Burrovnded  on  thtee  sidee  by  the 
■ea,  Hhd  it  was  renowned  for  ite  oommeroe  and  navigation.  Ittf 
present  name  is  Seleniu 

Hamilton  disoeyered  the  mins  i»f  a  lai^e  aneient  city  (which  he 
giyes  strong  reason  to  helisTe  Wae  called  Tr<nianopolia)  about  20  miles 
S.S.W.  from  the  Morad-Dagh^  the  aneieflt  Dindymene^  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Banas-Cbai^  a  feeder  of  the  Hendereh*  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  modem  Ahat-Kieui^  situated  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Bourgas-Dngb,  and  a  little  west  of  80**  K  long. 
Ptolemy  mentions  a  Trajanopolis  in  Myaia,  the  site  of  whieh  could 
nerer  be  fizedj  in  consequenee  of  an  error  in  his  longitudet  Cellarius's 
oonjecture  that  it  was  not  in  Mysia  but  farther  east  in  Fhrjgia  Major 
seems  verified  by  Hamilton's  discovery. 

(Hamilton,  Buearchi^  in  Atid  Minor,  Vol.  u  pp.  118-116.) 

TRALEEt  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  Kenr^,  a  market-town  and  sea- 
port)  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Lea,  in  52°  15'  K  lai»  9**  48'  W.  long.)  distant 
by  road  62  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Limerick,  1814  miles  W.aW.  from 
Dublin.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ments The  population  was  9957  in  1851.  The  borough  is  imder  the 
management  ef  a  board  of  21  commissioners*  Tralee  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  S9  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  221,845  acres^  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  71,626;  in  1851  of  58)545. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  four  of  which  meet  in  a  small 
square.  The  main  s^^ets  are  spacious  and  well  built,  and  the  whole 
place  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  castle  grounds,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  have  been  laid  out  as  a  promenade  for  the 
inhabitants.  The  parish  church  is  a  lairge  and  handsome  building, 
with  a  square  tower.  There  are  two  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
a  presentation  nunnery^  chapels  for  Plreebyteriaas)  Independents,  and 
"Wesleyan  Methodists,  several  Free  schools,  the  eounty  court-house, 
the  county  jail,  barracks,  the  county  club  and  news-room,  a  market- 
houB&  a  county  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  neat  row  of  almshouses^ 
and  the  Union  workhouse. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  a  basin,  which  vesseU  of  800  tons 
burden  reach  by  a  ship-canal  from  the  b^.  The  custom-house  is  at 
Blennerville.  The  port  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  fiour, 
hacon,  and  other  export^.  The  chief  article  of  import  from  Qreat 
Britain  is  ooal ;  the  foreign  imports  are  mainly  timber^  deals,  and 
staves.  In  1853  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  18 
vessels  of  790  tons.  During  1853  there  entered  the  port  843  sailing- 
vessels  of  14,536  tons,  and  6  steam-vessels  of  1248  tons ;  and  there 
cleared  178  sisdling-vessels  of  14,112  tons,  and  5  steam-vessels  of  1040 
tons.  Tralee  carries  on  an  extennve  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding 
district.  It  has  three  breweries  and  a  distillery.  The  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  fish.  The  county  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held  in  the  town,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday.  Fairs  are  held 
on  ttay  3rd,  August  4th,  October  9ih,  November  7tii^  and  December 
ISih.  iHiesday  and  Saturdsy  are  the  market-days*  Baoes  uh  held 
near  the  town,  add  a  yearly  regatta  in  the  bay. 

A  Dominican  friaiy  was  founded  at  Tralee  in  1213  by  John  Fita- 
Thomas,  one  of  the  great  Qeraldine  family.  The  knights  of  Bt.  John 
of  Jerusalem  had  a  conmaandery  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Earl  of 
Desmond  had  a  castle  here,  which  having  oome^  on  the  forfeiture  of 
the  earl,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  D^nny,  served  as  a  place  of 
i:efuge  for  the  English  families  resident  in  and  about  the  town  when 
Tralee  was  entered  by  the  insurgents  iti  the  great  rebellion  of  1641. 
The  caetle  held  out  for  six  montha  but  was  at  last  ooliged  to  surrender. 
ftbe  town  was  soon  after  burner  Tralee  Oastle  is  on  the  south-east 
of  the  town. 

TllALLES.    [Karu.] 

TRAMORE.    [Waterfobd.] 

TRAKCOSO.    pEiRA.] 

TRAN]^NT.    [Haj)diiigtonbhib&] 

TRANL    FBari,  Tbrra  di.] 

TRANQUEBAR.    [Cabnatio.] 

TRANSYLVA'NIA,  a  crownland  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies 
between  45*'  12'  and  47''  42'  K.  lat.,  22^  15'  and  26"*  20'  E.  ^ng.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  194  miles,  and  its 

freatest  breadth  from  west  to  east  is  184  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
tungary,  K  by  Bukowina  and  Moldavia,  S.  by  Wallachiai  and  W.  by 
the  Woiwodeschafb  of  Servia  and  the  Temesvar  Banat  The.  area  is 
23,335  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  an  o&cial  return 
for  1854,  amounted  to  2,074,202. 

Transylvania  is  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  Dacia.  It  was  so 
named  by  the  Hungarians,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying '  beyond ' 
or  ou  thd  eastern  side  oi^  the  '  wooded'  mountains  tliat  separate  it 
f!l^om  Hungary.    The  German  name  is  Siebenbiizgen. 

Mountains. — The  range  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains^  which  inclose 
TranHylvania  on  the  east  and  south,  are  described  under  Carpathian 
MouKTAiKs.  The  passes  by  which  the  range  is  crossed  are  of  great 
military  importance,  being  the  only  ways  of  communication  between 
IVansylvania  on  obe  side,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  oil  the  other 
side.  The  following  Idad  to  Wallaohia :— l.\The  pass  of  Zaikan  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hatzeg.  This  pass  is  called  the  <  Iron  Door,'  on 
account  of  the  high  and  steep  rocks  by  which  it  is  bounded.  2.  The 
pass  of  Yalkan,  Hear  the  village  of  Erivadia,  famous  for  the  bloody 
defeats  which  the  Turks  have  suffered  there  in  diffoNat  wan.    8.  The  I 


pass  of  the  Rothen'Thurm,  or  the  '  Red  Tower,'  the  most  remirlttbla 
of  alb  Formed  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Alt,  it  begins  near  thfl 
village  of  Boitia,  or  Ochsenkopf  in  Transylvania,  and  it  ends  near  the 
aontent  of  Kosia  in  Wallaohia.  The  length  of  this  pass  is  11  league^ 
aiid  the  greater  part  of  the  road  is  hewn  in  the  rock.  4.  Tbe  pass 
of  Fortsehwar,  or  Teraburg,  in  the  district  of  Kronetadt.  6.  The  pass 
of  Tomosch,  south  of  Kronetadt,  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  river 
Tomosoh.  6.  The  pass  of  Bosaa,  in  the  district  of  Kronstadt<  Tbepaasea 
of  Oytosch,  Qymeech,  and  Paritscfa,  or  Bereczk,  lead  into  Moldavia 
and  the  Borgo  pass  makes  the  eommunieation  with  Bukowina. 

Transylvania  is  a  table-land  bounded  on  the  east  and  the  south 
by  the  prineipal  range  of  the  Carpathians;  on  the  north  by  a  braneb 
of  the  Carpathians,  which  beginning  at  Mount  Qallatc,  stretches  west- 
ward as  far  as  Mount  Pleska^  and  thence  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
Mount  Pretrossa  in  fiimgary ;  and  on  the  west  by  an  extensive  ajstem 
of  mountains  which  is  composed  of  three  large  groupsL  The  first  or 
southern  group  begins  near  Mount  Eosatara,  in  45*  18'  K.  lat.,  22°  lO' 
K  longt,  Btretohing  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  river  Maros :  the  centre 
of  this  group,  Mount  Ruska-Poyana,  is  9300  feet,  or  perhaps  9900  feet 
high.  The  second  group  lies  between  the  Maros  in  the  south,  and  47" 
N.  lat.  in  the  north,  sending  out  lofty  and  extensive  branches  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The  third  group  begins  in  47*  N.  Ut.,  and 
stretches  as  far  as  47*  85'  N.  lat. ;  the  southern  part  of  it  is  called  the 
Reuss  Mountains,  and  the  northern  part  known  by  the  German  name 
of  the  Bucb-gebii'ga  Between  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Bach- 
gebirge  and  Mount  Pleska  in  the  east,  Ues  the  valley  of  the  Saamos, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  larger  passes  between  iVausylvania  and 
Hungary,  another  being  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Maroa 
The  middle  of  Transylvania  is  traversed  by  several  parallel  i^og^  of 
mountainsi  which,  being  links  between  the  Carpathians  in  the  eact, 
and  the  mountains  on  ^e  west  frontier,  give  to  the  country  the  aspect 
of  a  gigantic  gridiron.  The  direction  of  these  ranges  is  generally  from 
north-east  to  south-west ;  tbe  elevation  of  the  summits  is  less  tban 
that  of  the  Carpathians,  and  in  many  districts  they  are  mere  hills. 
The  first  or  northern  of  these  ranges  begins  at  Mount  Bistiiksora  in 
the  east,  and  joins  the  western  system  in  46*  80'  N.  lat. ;  it  is  not 
interrupted  by  any  river  or  plaiui  and  separates  th4  valley  of  the 
Saamos,  or  the  northernmost  part  of  the  country,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Maros.  The  second  lies  between  the  Maros  and  the  river  Ldttle 
Kookel;  the  third  is  between  the  Little  Kockel  and  the  Grasi 
Kockel ;  and  the  fourth  forms  a  barrier  between  the  Great  Kockel 
and  the  Alt»  Plains  are  rare  in  Transylvania.  Extensive  tracts  of 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  are  covered  with  forests,  the  largest 
of  which  are  those  of  Ricka,  Haigit,  Parayde,  Mikoanei  and  Zeidne. 

Biffen. — ^AU  the  rivers  of  Transylvania  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube, 
either  flowing  directly  into  this  river^  ot  joining  the  Theiss ;  a  few,  of 
little  importance,  join  ether  afiluents  of  the  Danubei  The  Mantk 
(Maros)  has  its  sourbes  on  the  eastern  frontier  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tarko,  or  Tatarrhago.  It  runs  first  north-west  and  west  for  about  46 
miles,  atld  afberwiunls  south-west^  west^  and  south-south-west  for 
upwards  of  100  miles  till  it  reaches  Karlaburg ;  from  this  town  to  its 
junction  With  the  Theiss  at  Szegedin  it  has  a  generally  west  ooursew 
The  whole  length  of  this  river  is  above  800  miles^  but  its  oourse  within 
Transylvania  is  only  from  180  to  190  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Mares 
at  Seegedin  |s  600  feet  wide^  and  it  beoemes  navigable  for  boats  at 
Earlsbuig :  it  contains  abundance  of  fish,  and  it  brings  down  particles 
of  gold.  The  most  important  of  its  southern  tributary  rivers  is  the 
Qrwt  Keckeit  which  receives  the  LUtk  KockeL  On  its  nortiiem  side 
the  Maros  receives  the  Aranyos,  whieh  has  its  sources  in  the  west  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  which  flows  eastward  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Maros.  The  lower  part  of  the  Aranyos  is 
narigablct 

.  The  SafMA  (Saamos)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Saamos.  The  Oreat  Stamot  comes  from  Mount  Kalilbeig, 
or  Gktllate,  in  the  district  of  Bistritz,  in  the  north-eastern  ooraer  of 
Transylvania,  and  runs  south-west  as  far  as  Dees,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  little  Ssamos,  the  sources  of  which  are  at  the  foot  of  Mount 

alata,  in  the  district  of  Klausenburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
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The  direction  of  the  Little  Szamos  is  north-east  From  Deea  the 
united  stream  first  runs  ncrthrwest,  then  south-west,  and  at  last  norths 
till  it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  a  little  above  Saada :  it  joioa 
the  Theias  at  the  viUage  of  Apati.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ssamos 
IB  upwards  of  200  mues,  and  three-fourths  of  its  length  are  within 
Transylvania.  The  Alt  (Aluta),  which  fornu  the  subject  of  a  separata 
article,  rises  in  the  Carpathians,  near  the  souroes  of  the  Great  Szamosi 
Its  length  is  about  250  miles^  and  about  134  miles  are  within  Transyl* 
vania.  The  navigation  on  the  Alt  within  Transylvania  has  many 
obstacles,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  full  of  rocks,  part  of  which  however 
have  been  blown  up  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government  This  river 
aflbrds  a  natural  conmiunication  between  southern  Transylvania  and 
Wallacbia  and  the  Danube^  and  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for 
commerce,  especially  as  the  valley  of  the  Alt  is  the  moat  fertile  and 
the  most  civilised  part  of  Transylvania,  being  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  German  colonists.  The  whole  Wallachian  part  of  the  river  however 
is  still  in  a  state  of  primitive  wildness.  There  are  some  lakes  of  im* 
portanoe.  The  Lake  of  Hados  in  the  county  of  Doboka  is  15  milea 
long ;  the  Lake  of  St.  Anna  near  Lazarfalva  in  the  coimtiy  of  the 
Szeklen  ia  10  milee  long  and  as  many  bxoad;  the  hnkfi  of  PiotBch  in 
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the  Cftrpathians  ii  renowned  for  the  gae  which  its  surface  exhales,  and 
which  iuffocates  birds  that  fly  oyer  it :  the  Holt-Maros  is  a  lake  formed 
by  the  Maros  near  Karlsburg. 

CUjnate. — The  temperature  is  generally  Tery  Tariabla  The  summer 
is  very  hot^  but  even  then  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the 
oountry,  the  nights  are  cold  ;  in  winter  the  cold  is  almost  insupport- 
able. Cold  winds  prevail  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  they  blow 
with  great  regularity.  Dreadful  storms  followed  by  severe  cold  are 
frequent ;  they  have  given  the  name  to  a  district  called  Burzenland, 
or  *  the  oountry  of  the  storms.' 

Soilf  Productions^  and  Oommeree» — The  southern  and  western  parts 
are  intersected  by  hills  which  contain  pleasant  valleys,  and  the  soil  is 
of  great  fertility :  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  and  a  narroif  tract 
along  the  western  frontier  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is 
stony  in  many  districts;  but  even  the  stony  surface  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  soil  which  renders  it  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  copper,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  silver, 
gold,  and  rock-salt  Salt  is  made  from  112  salines.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians  are  many  mineral  and  warm  springs,  and  caverns 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  ars  serpentine,  topazes,  chryso- 
lites, emeralds,  and  amethysts  in  the  high  mountains;  agates, 
opals,  chalcedony,  and  camelians  in  the  hills  and  rivers.  Besides 
enormous  quantities  of  timber,  Transylvania  produces  wheat,  barley, 
corn,  oats,  millet,  and  maize;  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  in 
abundance;  wine  and  tobacco,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Alt, 
both  of  excellent  quality.  Homed  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers. 
Sheep  are  numerous,  and  t^ieir  flesh  has  that  aromatic  taste  which 
distinguishes  the  f^heep  that  feed  on  the  mountainous  pasture-grounds 
of  southern  Europe.  There  are  fish,  wild  and  tamp  fowl,  and  game  of 
all  sorts,  in  abundance ;  wolves  are  frequent  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
even  bears  and  lynxes  appear.  The  horses  are  of  small  size,  but 
swift  Manufactures  scarcely  exist,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Alt, 
where  the  Germans  produce  some  fine  dyed  cloths  and  cotton,  felt 
hats,  leather  ware,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen.  The  com- 
merce with  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey  is  of  some  In^portance. 

DivUiont  and  Population. — The  crownland  is  divided  into  10  cu'cles, 
which,  with  their  subdivisons  and  population,  are  as  follows ; — 
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Kronstadt       .        •        •    . 
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Of  the  population,  with  regard  to  race,  rather  mora  tl^an  ^ve-piglfths 
are  Wallachs  and  Moldavians,  who  are  the  modern  reprpseDtatives  of 
the  ancient  Daciaus ;  about  two-eighths  are  Magyars  ;  ai)d  ooe-eighth 
Germans.  There  are  mjxed  with  these,  about  8500  Seprbs  and  other 
Riaves,  9000  Armenians,  60,000  Gipsies,  and:  7000  Jews,  With  Regard 
to  religion,  the  population  is  divided  in  round  numbers  as  follows : — 
2til,400  Roman  and  605,300  Greek  Catholics,  a)l  of  whom  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  725,700  Schismatic  Greeks;  220,000 
Lutherans ;  858,000  Calvinists,  44,000  Unitarians,  and  7000  Jews. 

The  former  at^d  still  populsr  division  of  Transylvania  was  three- 
fold: — 1.  The  Country  of  the  Hungarians;  2.  'fko  Comx^vj  of  the 
Bzeklers ;    8.  The  Country  of  the  Saxons. 

1.  The  Country  of  the  Hungarians  occupies  the  northern,  ^Iddle^ 
and  south-west eru  parts  of  Trapsylvania.  The  principal  to^rps  in  it 
are — Klausenbura  [Clausen buro J.  KarUburg,  or  new^burff,  a 
strongly-fortified  tqwn,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Marqs.  It  has 
a  mint,  observatoiy,  public  libpuy,  and  is  the  seat  q?  the  Boman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Iransylvania.  The  citadel  is  buift  on  a  l^eight 
above  th^  town.  In  the  environs  are  the  richest  gold-mines  of 
Europe.  Nagy-Enyed,  with  6000  mhabitax^ts  and  a  Ci^IyiQist  poUege. 
Varhely  {Qredittye)  is  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Hatzeg,  on  the  wte 
of  Zarmice-Gethusa,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Paeians.  and  the 
Ulpia  Trajana  of  the  Romans.  TDacia.]  llie  environs  ^re  fuU  of 
Roman  antiquities,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  foundation  of  ^  Roman  house  pontainin^ 
the  pavement  of  two  rooips,  which  are  In  fine  inosaio,  representing 
scenes  from  the  Greek  mycology.  This  house  was  discovered  in 
1823.  Tfiortnburg  (Thorda),  on  the  Aranyos,  is  a  large  s^arket-towni 
with  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  rich  mii^es  of  rock-salt  i?^,  a 
market-town,  with  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  oon- 
fluenoe  of  the  Great  and  Little  Szamos.  There  are  salt-works  and 
mines  near  it  S^nlagy-Szeg,  a  fortified  town,  further  defended  by  a 
castle,  is  situated  in  the  north  of  the  Country  of  the  HungarianSy  on 
the  river  Szilagy,  a  feeder  of  the  Szamos :  population  about  5000. 

2.  Tl|e  Country  pt  the  Szeklers  (Paif  Siculornm)  is  ]bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  part  of  the  oountry  of  the  Hungarians,  and 


extends  from  it  to  the  Carpathians,  when  it  borders  upon  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  principal  town  is Newnarkt,  or  Maroi-Vazarhely, 
with  10,000  inhabitants:  it  contains  the  chief  seat  of  justice  of  t|ie 
country  of  the  Szeklers,  a  Roman  Catholio  gymi^^ium,  a  Calvinist 
college,  a  mineralogical  museum,  and  a  public  library,  the  largest  and 
best  in  Transylvania.  Udharvely,  aUo  called  &^ely,  and  by  the  Qer- 
mans  Ober  Hdlyen^  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  Calvinist  church  and 
college,  two  Catholio  churches,  a  convent,  Catholio  seminan[,  and  6000 
inhabitants,  manv  of  whom  are  tanners  and  shoemakers.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Great  Kockel,  40  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Neumarkt 

8.  The  Country  of  the  Saxons.  The  main  or  southern  part  of  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  country  of  the  Szeklers ; 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  country  of  the  Hungarians;  and  on  the 
south  by  Wallachia.  Another  smaller  part,  the  district  of  BistritK, 
lies  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Transylvania,  on  the  frontier  of 
Bukowina.  [Bistritz.]  The  country  of  the  Saxons  is  popularly 
divided  as  follows: — 1,  Weinland,  with  the  capital  Sch4*8burg;  % 
Altland,  with  the  capital  Hermannstadt ;  3,  Land  vor  dem  "^^de, 
with  the  capital  MUhleubach;  4,  Burzeqland,  with  the  capital 
Kronstadt. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Country  of  the  Saxons  are  the  following  :— 
Hermanxstadt,  the  capital  of  Transylvania.  The  village  of  J^eUwt, 
near  Hermannstadt,  is  renowned  for  the  gigantic  si^e  of  its  inl^abita^ts. 
MilhUnbachf  about  80  miles  JfJVi.  from  Hermannstadt,  and  ahout  6 
miles  S.  from  Karlsburg,  is  §  walled  free  tpwn,  wi^|i  about  5000 
inhabitants,  who  have  several  breweries.  The  town  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  MUhlenbaoh,  a  feeder  of  the  Marosch.  iron^ladt, 
[Crovbtadt.]  Schdsfburg  (Segesvar),  on  the  Great  Kocke],  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  with  6000  inhabitants,  has  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
cloth ;  wine  is  made  in  the  environs.  Bistritz  is  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  [Bistritz.]  Broos,  or  ^tas-Zvarot,  a  well-built  town, 
with  a  large  castle  and  about  9000  inhabitants,  is  situated  op  the  left 
bank  of  a  small  feeder  of  the  Marosch,  in  45**  W  46"  Df.  lat,  23°  1^ 
38"  E.  long.,  45  miles  W.  from  Hermannstadt 

That  tract  of  Trapsylvania  which  lies  on  the  frontier  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Military  Frontier,  and  fcas  a 
separate  adminiatr^tion  with  regard  to  military  aflairs. 

ffistory.— The  early  history  of  Transylvania  has  been  given  under 
pAciA«  From  the  6tU  century  it  was  successively  occupied  by  the 
Goths  and  Huns,  apd  remaiped  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  Poloyzians, 
or  Pettthenegue.<9,  ifho  were  a  Turkish  tribe.  Wheu  the  Magyars 
conquei*ed  the  country  between  the  Carpathians  an4  Germany,  they 
also  settled  in  Transylvania,  and  subdued  or  drove  out  the  Petshe- 
negues ;  however,  Transylvania  became  independent  of  Huiigary  ifntil 
it  was  conquered  by  king  Stephen  L  in  1001.  John  Zapolya,  disputing 
the  crown  of  Hungary  with  Ferdinand  X.  of  Auatria,  was  suppprted 
by  the  Turks,  and  ho  »t  last  compelled  Ferdinand  tq  al^ow  him  to 
possess  Transyfvania  as  an  independent  principality.  Qut  Zapolya 
was  forced  in  his  turu  to  acl^powledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Osmanlis. 
During  150  years  Transylvania  was  governed  by  princes  of  the  houses 
of  Zapolya  and  9atbori ;  and  some  of  her  princes,  especially  3etien 
Gabor  and  George  Hfigozi,  were  daf^erous  eneiuies  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Leopold  I.  conquered  Trausylv%i^  in  l(>;i7,  and  the  Porte 
was  obliged  to  renounce  her  supremacy  over  it  by  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witz  in  1699.  Transylvania  however  became  only  a  vassal  state  of 
Austria  until  the  death  of  her  last  priuce,  Michael  Apafi  If.,  who  died 
in  1713.  In  1765  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  ejected  Trtasylyania 
into  a  grand  principality. 

After  the  conquest  of  Transylvania  by  Stephen  L,  the  couniry  was 
almost  entirely  depopulated,  but  it  was  gradually  repeopled  by 
German  and  other  foreign  colonists.  The  first  arrival  of  the  German 
colonists  is  generally  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1148  from  West- 
phalia, the  Lower  Hhiue,  and  the  Low  Countries,  soqie  also  from 
Lower  Saxony.  The  Szeklers  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Turkish  Petshepegues,  who  were  allowed  by  the  Magyars  to  remain 
in  the  country  oli  condition  of  guarding  the  frontier  against  the 
invasions  of  the  eastern  barbariana 

TRAPAKI,  a  province  of  Sicily,  oompiises  the  western  CKtremity 
of  that  island^  and  is  bounded  N.E.  by  tlie  provinces  of  Palermo  and 
Girgenti,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Belice,  the 
ancient  Hypsa.  The  area  is  1858  square  miles,  and  the  population 
182,809.    [SiciLT.] 

The  province  is  divided  ioto  three  distrieto,  Trapaox,  Mainra,  and 
Alcan^o,  ^nd  2^  communes.  Trapumi,  the  oapital,  is  noticed  in  the 
next  article  [Tba? ani.]  AfJ34Uo  and  Mamala  are  also  subjects  of 
separ^  artielea  MoKqra  and  Salemi  are  notiosd  under  Sioilt 
^vp).  iv.^  coL  562).  Pa$Ul  Vt^ano,  about  12  miles  £.  from  MaEzara, 
inland^  IS  an  old-looking  town,  built  on  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  oountry, 
producing  goo4  wipe  and  abounding  wit|i  oattle.  It  has  several 
qhurches  and  coi)ven|»,  au  old  oastle,  and  several  palaces.  Six  miles 
S.  from  Castel  Vetrano  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  SelinuSf  on  the  sea- 
coast»  with  the  ruin  of  several  temples,  oonaisting  of  extensive  heaps 
of  broken  ooluipns,  capitals,  and  other  fiagments.  Fragments  of 
msrble,  alti-rilievi  of  purious  workmanship,  were  disoovered  in  1822, 
amoM  ^he  mnM.  Sset  of  Salemi,  in  the  mountains,  is  GftbelUiM,  with 
a  castle  ^nd  5000  inhihiteatie  Fartber  nosth  is  Oalatijtmi,  a  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  several  fine  churches.    The  best  oheeae  in 
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Sicily  18  made  in  its  territory.  A  few  miles  west  of  Alcamo,  in  the 
midst  of  a  solitude,  are  the  remains  of  Segesta,  consiftting  of  a  fine 
Dorio  temple  in  good  preservation,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  part 
of  the  city  walla.  Parianna^  an  inland  town  east  of  Cast<d  Vetrano, 
has  ahout  10,000  inhabitants.  Near  Trapani  is  the  town  of  San 
OiiUicmo,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Eryz  (2184  feet  high),  with  about 
9000  inhabitants.  San  Giuliano  has  grown  up  round  the  site  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Yenus  Eiycina,  wluch  is  now  occupied  by  a  castle 
used  as  a  prison.  The  temple  was  strongly  fortified  in  ancient  times. 
The  dty  of  Eryz  was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain. 

The  islands  of  Favignana,  Levanzo,  and  Maretimo,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  group  of  the  ^gades,  and  the  small  islands  near  Cape  Lily- 
bsBum,  one  of  which  is  the  ancient  Motya,  early  colonised  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  subsequently  a  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  an 
early  Phoenician  colony,  belong  to  the  administrative  province  of 
Trapani    [Sicilt.] 

TRA'PANI,  a  town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sicily,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  an<nent  Drepanum,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  facing  the  island  of  Levanzo,  which  is  10  miles  west  from  it 
The  port  of  Drepanum  was  a  place  of  traffic  from  the  oldest  times 
on  record,  and  its  Greek  name,  '  Drepanon '  (a  scythe),  is  expressive 
of  the  form  of  ^e  promontory  on  which  it  stands.  There  are  how- 
ever  no  remains  of  antiquity  at  Trapani  On  an  insulated  rock  which 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a  small  fort  called  Colum- 
bara.  The  harbour  of  Trapani  is  formed  by  nature,  being  an  inlet  of 
the  sea  between  the  promontory  and  the  mainland,  protected  on  the 
west  by  the  rock  above  mentioned,  but  open  to  the  south-west  wind. 
Trapani  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
uderable  trade.  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  is  salt,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  sea-water  in  the  extensive  salterns 
along  the  coast  Great  numbers  of  tunny  fish  are  caught  in  May  and 
June;  the  fish  is  pickled  and  largely  exported  to  ItaJy.  The  coral 
fishery  is  another  branch  of  trade.  Boats  from  Trapani  gather  the 
coral  along  the  coast  of  Barbary,  after  which  it  is  worked  in  the  town 
for  export.  Great  quantities  of  anchovies  are  also  caught  along  the 
coast  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and  cured  for  export.  Sumach 
is  also  exported.  Trapani  has  a  collegiate  church,  numerous  other 
churches  and  convents^  among  which  those  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Carmelites  are  most  worthy  of  notice ;  a  handsome  town-house,  with 
a  fine  facade  adorned  with  the  statues  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  of 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  both  kings  of  Sicily ;  several  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  a  royal  college,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  hospitals,  a 
monte-di-piet^  and  about  24,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  inclosed 
by  walls,  and  is  defended  by  a  fortress.  The  streets  ara  wide  and 
well-paved. 
TRAPANI  ISLANDS.  [Sicily.] 
TRAPEZUS.    [Tbebizond.] 

TRAS-OS-MONTES,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  41*  4' 
and  41*  67'  N.  lat,  6*  13'  and  S*"  7'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  K  and  N.E. 
by  the  Si>a]ush  province  of  Leon,  N.  by  that  of  Galicia,  W.  by  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  Sw  by  that  of  fieira. 
The  greatest  length  ftrom  east  to  west  is  about  90  miles ;  the  greatest 
width  from  north  to  south  is  about  60  milea  The  area  is  4020  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1852  was  811,409.  The  province  is  divided 
into  two  districts  as  follows : — 


Districts. 

Area  in  Bqnaro  Miles. 

Population  in  1852. 

Bragasfa     .        •        . 
YlUaBeal        .        •    . 

S,874 
1,646 

126,627 
184,779 

Total 

4,020 

811,406 

The  districts  are  subdivided  into  11  comarcas,  or  judiciaiy  divisions, 
44  ooncelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  560  parishes,  as  follows : — 


Districts. 

Comareas. 

Ooncelbos. 

ParlBbet. 

Bragaiifa         •        .    • 
^llaBeal    . 

6 
6 

19 
25 

299 
261 

Total 

11 

44 

560 

5iir/oce.— The  great  ofibet  from  the  Cantabrian  mountain-chain 
which  forms  the  main  boundaij  between  Galida  and  Portugal,  throws 
off  several  ridges  into  Trss-os-Montes.  These  ridges  have  a  general 
duection  from  north  to  south,  the  Serras  of  Geres,  Santa  Catarina, 
and  MarSo,  sepantiog  this  province  from  that  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho, 
whence  the  name  'tnui  oe  montes/  'beyond  the  mountains.'  The 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  province  consist  entirely  of  moun- 
tains with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  Towards  the  south  the 
mountains  diminish  in  height  and  extent^  and  the  valleys  have  a 
greater  width. 

i^tverf.— The  Douro,  changing  its  direction  above  Miranda  fr^m 
west  to  south-south-west,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  on 
the  east  between  this  provmce  and  Spain.  It  afterwards  flows  west- 
ward,  forming  the  line  of  separation  on  the  south  between  Tras-os- 
Montes  and  Beixm.    All  the  other  rivers  have  a  southern  course,  and 


enter  the  Douro  by  the  northern  bank.  The  Sabor  rises  in  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  having  been  joined  by  the  Macas  and 
the  Azibo,  enters  the  Douro  below  the  town  of  Torre  de  Monoorva 
The  Tua  originates  from  several  streams,  all  of  which  rise  among  the 
mountains  which  separate  this  province  from  Galida.  The  Corgo 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  western  side  of  the  province.  The 
Tamega  enters  this  province  from  Galida,  and  flowing  in  a  soutii-weet 
direction,  afterwards  enters  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minha 

Soil  and  ProdueHons, — The  valleys  of  the  Sabor,  the  Tua,  the  Covgo, 
and  the  Tamega,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  abundantly  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  beans,  and  fruits.  In  those  parts  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
northern  winds  olive-trees  and  mulberry-trees  are  cultivated.  On  the 
well-sheltered  banks  of  the  prindpal  rivers,  and  especially  an  the 
right  bank  of  the  Douro  abundance  of  grapes  are  grown,  which  supply 
the  finest  of  the  red  wines  shipped  from  Oporto.  Cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  mules  are  pastured  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
lai*ge  numbers  of  hogs  are  fattened  on  the  produce  of  the  cheatnut- 
trees.  Game  is  very  abundant,  and  the  streams  contain  plenty  of 
fish.    There  are  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  and  silk. 

Tovmi. — Braganfa,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  is  situated  in  41*  62'  N.  lat,  6*  40'  W.  long.,  on  the  Ferven^ 
an  affluent  of  the  Sabor.  It  was  formerly  surroundeid  by  walls,  which 
are  now  in  ruins,  and  it  has  an  old  castle  of  some  strengUu  It  oontains 
two  churches  and  a  college,  and  has  manufactures  of  velvet  and  other 
silk  fabrics.  The  population  is  about  5000.  It  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  1442.  In  1640  JoSo  II.,  eighth  duke  of  Bragan^  became 
King  of  Portugal,  and  from  him  the  sovereigns  of  that  country  have 
since  descended.  Chava,  48  miles  W.  from  Bragan^a,  stands  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  and  is  irregularly  fortified,  but  the  works  are  now  in 
a  ruinous  state.  It  has  a  small  citadel  in  somewhat  better  repair. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Boman  bridge  of  18  archea  There  are  hot 
sulphureous  springs  and  baths  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  well  fre- 
quented. The  population  of  the  town  is  about  6000.  Mircmda  ds 
bowv,  28  miles  S.E.  frY)m  Bragan9a,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Douro,  whidi  is  here  very  narrow  and  rapid,  with  deep  banks  almost 
perpendicular:  the  population  is  about  5000.  There  is  no  bridge 
here ;  but  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  passed  by  means  of 
a  barge,  forming  a  communication  with  the  roads  of  Zamora  and 
Salamanca.  Miranddla,  87  miles  SwW.  from  Bragan9a,  stands  an  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tua,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  19  arches 
and  200  yards  in  length.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  oontains 
a  population  of  1700.  Toi^re  de  Monoorvc,  50  miles  &  by  W.  from 
Bragan9a,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sabor,  about 
7  miles  above  its  confluence  vrith  the  Douro.  It  is  defended  by  ram- 
parts, and  has  a  square  citadel  It  contains  a  handsome  churcm,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  2000.  Villa  Real,  65  mUes  S.W.  from 
Bragan^a,  is  dtoated  on  a  steep  hill,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Coigo, 
which  IS  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  and  oontains  two  churches.  The  population 
is  about  4500. 

TRASYMENUS,  LAKE.    [Pkbugia.] 

TRAU.    Palmatu.] 

TRAUN,  RIVER.  jAusTRiA.] 

TRAVANCORE.    [HiwddstahJ 

TRAVE,  RIVER.    [Holstbin.J 

TRAVEMt)NDE.    fLiJBECK.] 

TRAVNIK,  TRAUNIK,  TRAWNIK,  or  TRAWNITZ,  a  town  in 
Turkish  Bosnia,  residence  of  the  pasha  of  the  province^  and  the  mili- 
taxy  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  acreened  by  high 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lasdiwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Bosnia,  and  has 
a  permanent  population  of  about  10,000  inhabitanta.  It  is  defended 
by  a  castle  flanked  with  towers,  which  serves  also  for  a  prison.  The  town 
is  ill  built ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The 
houses  are  built  of  wood;  and  the  pasha's  residence, and  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  proprietors,  are  distinguished  from  ordinary  dwellings  only 
by  their  greater  size.  There  are  several  mosques  and  baaaars^  and  two 
or  three  khans.  Travnik  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres  of 
good  temper;  it  is  also  a  place  of  some  oommerdal  importanceu  The 
environs  are  covered  with  orohards  and  gardens.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  all  Mussulmans;  there  are  however  a  few  resident  Jews. 
Besides  the  permanent  popul(^tion  there  is  usually  a  large  body  of 
troops  quartered  in  Travnik,  for  whom  several  new  fortified  barncks 
have  been  recently  erected. 

TREBBIA.    [Po.] 

TR£:BES.    [Aude.] 

TREBIZOND,  the  ancient  Trapeau,  a  town  siiuated  on  the  Pontus 
Euzinus,  in  the  eastern  comer  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor.  Trapezns 
was  a  colony  of  Sinope^  a  town  foimded  by  the  Milesians.  Xenophon 
with  his  10,000  Greeks  came  to  Trebizond  in  his  retreat  ('Anabasis,' 
iv.  8).  During  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates, 
Trebizond  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  henceforth  belonged 
to  the  Roman  empire.  Hadrian  ordered  the  port  to  be  secured  by  a 
mole.  Trebizond  was  a  free  town  and  had  its  own  coins :  on  some  of 
these  there  is  on  one  side  an  anchor,  and  on  the  other  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  two  emblems  which  seem  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  town.  During  the  reign  of  Valerian,  Trebizond  was  a 
large  and  opulent  town,  but  it  was  taken,  plundered,  and  partly 
destroyed  by  the  barbarians.    During  a  long  period  Trebizond  seems 
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to  have  been  oiiIt  the  shadow  of  its  former  iplendonr;  but  it 
recovered  during  the  ware  with  the  Penians  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
This  emperor  ordered  the  publio  buildings  to  be  restored  by  him 
(Ibid.,  p.  234).  Trebizond  afterwards  became  the  coital  of  • 
province  which  contained  the  ancient  country  of  Pontus,  and  some- 
times abo  some  adjacent  tracts  of  Armenia.  The  Genoese  repaired 
Hadrian's  mole,  wmoh  is  now  destroyed,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the 
foundations. 

At  present  Trebiaond  belongs  to  the  Turkish  empire ;  its  Turkish 
name  is  Tharabezun  or  Trabezun.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  eyalet  of 
Trebizond  [Abmbnia,  vol  i.,  606-7],  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  of  a 
Greek  archbishop.  Its  population  is  variously  estimated  from  24,000 
to  50,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans,  with  about  4000  Greeks,  and 
2000  Armenians.  The  Christian  part  of  the  population  lives  without 
the  walls.  Among  the  publio  buildings  the  most  remarkable  are,  the 
castle  or  citadel,  partly  of  ancient^  partly  of  modem  oonstmotion, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  on  a  steep  rock,  the  summit  of 
which  is  flat  as  a  table  {Tpdwtfot,  henoe  the  name  of  the  town) ;  the 
bazaar ;  public  bath-houses  of  marble,  and  of  a  beautiful  architecture ; 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  part  of  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  Greek  church.  The  commerce  of  Trebizond  has  much  incressed 
since  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been  opened  to  all  nations. 
The  town  has  regular  oommimication  by  steam-boats  with  Constan- 
tinople, Odessa,  and  the  Donube ;  and  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  the 
first  commercial  port  on  the  Black  Sea ;  however,  the  andent  port  is 
almost  filled  up  with  sand,  and  larger  vessels  are  obliged  to  oast 
anchor  in  the  road.  The  commerce  of  Trebizond  wiw  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Geoi^a  is  veiy  extensive.  The  exports  from  these 
countries,  consisting  of  silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall-nuts,  oil,  opium, 
drugs,  honey,  timber,  carpets,  shawls,  saffron,  cotton,  &a,  amount  to 
about  a  million  sterling  a  year.  The  knports  are  composed  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  sudi  as  cotton  fkbrios,  hard?rare,  glass,  flre-arms, 
&C.;  together  with  iron,  oom,  wine^  tin,  salts,  spices,  and  colonial 
produoeu  The  value  of  the  imports  is  nearly  two  millions  sterling ; 
the  greater  part  is  sent  to  Persia.  Surrounded  by  a  range  of  high 
and  woody  mountains,  the  town  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea.  Trebizond  is  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  who  was 
bom  here  in  1895.    [Abmbnia.] 

TRECASTLE.    [Brbcknockshire.] 

TRECATE.    INov^A.] 

TREDEGAR.    [Monmouthbhibb.] 

TREFFORT.    TAin.] 

TREGARON,  Cardiganshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Caron-ys-Clawdd,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Berwyn,  in  52'*  13'  N.  lat,  Z^  55'  W.  long., 
distant  S8  miles  ELN.E.  from  Cardigan,  and  204  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  township  in  which  Tregaron  is 
situated  was  889  in  1851.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cardigan  and  diocese  of  St.  Davids.  Tregaron  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  122,050  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,404.  The  town,  which  is  picturesquely 
seated  among  mountains,  is  much  frequented  by  anglers.  The  parish 
church  is  an  old  building,  with  a  good  tower.  The  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday ;  fairs  are  held  on  March  15th,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  May. 

TRKGONT.     [COBNWALL.] 

TR^GUIER    rC6TBS-DU-N0RD.] 

TREIGNAC.    [CoRR^B.] 

TRELON.    [NoBD.] 

TREMADOC.    [Cabbnabtokbhibb.]  « 

TREMBOWLA.    [GALiotA,  Austrian.] 

TRE'MITI  ISLANDS.    [Capitawata.'] 

TRENT.    [Ttbol.] 

TRENT  AND  HUMBER,  a  river  flowing  through  the  central  parts 
of  England.  Although  the  Trent  and  Humber  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  distinct,  they  are  strictly  parte  of  the  same  river.  The  Humber 
is  simply  the  sestuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  one  of  ito  affluente  which 
for  length  and  importance  stands  first  in  the  system. 

Batin, — If  we  consider  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  as  defined  by 
Spurn  Head  in  Yorkshire  and  Donna  Nook  in  Lincolnshire,  and  all 
the  waters  flowing  into  it  within  those  limite  as  belonging  to  the 
system  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  the  limite  of  ite  basin  are  as  ^lows : — 
On  the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  uplands  which,  rising  from 
the  alluvial  district  of  Hold^piess,  form  the  cliffs  which  skirt  with 
some  intervals  the  Yorkshire  coast  between  Spum  Head  and  Hornsea. 
All  this  part  of  the  basin  is  alluvial ;  but  near  Bridlington  Quay  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  consist  of  an  insulated  range  of  chalk  hills, 
rise  above  the  alluvium.  The  Yorkshire  Wolds  encroach  upon  the 
basin  of  the  Humber,  extending  sou^ward  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
more  than  80  miles  between  ite  extremitiee,  from  Flamborough  Head 
near  Bridling^n  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  about  8  or  10 
miles  above  Hull,  and  separating  the  sub-basin  of  the  Hull  from  that 
of  the  Derwent.  The  northern  part  of  the  Wolds  is  drained  by  a 
stream  which  flows  through  a  valley  in  the  chalk,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Bridlington  Quay.  North-west  of  Flamborough  Head  the  badn 
of  the  Humber  extends  to  the  coast,  for  the  source  of  the  Hartlbxd,  a 
feeder  of  the  Derwent,  is  as  near  the  shore  at  Filey  Bay  as  that  of  the 
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Hull  at  BridUngton  Bay;  nor  is  the  head  of  the  Derwent  itself  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  which  is  the 
north-eastom  extremity  of  the  basin. 

From  the  western  end  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  a  range  of  oolite 
hills,  which  extoid  inland  fh>m  Robin  Hood's.  Bay,^e  basin  is 
bounded  still  on  the  north  side  by  a  lateral  branch  or  offiiet  of  the 
great  Pennine  chain,  which  branch  separates  the  basin  of  the  Humber 
from  those  of  the  Tees  and  the  Eden.  The  branches  which  the  Pennine 
chain  throvrs  off  toward  the  east,  and  whidb.  constitute  tiie  western 
mooriands  of  Yorkshire,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  long  nairow 
valleys,  in  which  the  Swale,  the  Yore,  the  Wharfe,  the  Aiie^  and  the 
Calder,  all  directly  or  indirecUy  tributeriee  of  the  Ouse^  have  their 
course.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Pennine  chain  the  western  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  highlands  of  the  Prak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  moor* 
lands  of  Northern  Staffordshire.  The  westem  boundary  from  Staffind- 
shire  southward  separates  the  basin  of  the  Trent  and  Humber  from 
that  of  the  Severn.  The  southern  limit,  commencing  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Rea,  runs  eastward  through  WoroestMshire  and  Warwick* 
shire^  past  the  head  of  the  Blythe,  5  miles  north-west  from  Henley-in* 
Arden,  to  Wroxhall,  4  miles  north-west  from  Warwick;  it  then  proceeds 
by  Meriden  and  Nuneaton  to  Bulkington  (4  miles  north-east  of  Coven- 
t^),  and  tuming  north-east  is  defined  by  the  hills  which  run  throu^ 
Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire  past  Lutterworth,  Kibworth,  BiUesdon, 
to  Burieigh,  the  south-eastem  limit  of  the  basin.  The  eastem  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  uplands  on  the  border  of  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire, which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Witham  and  the  Trent^ 
passing  Newark  and  extending  to  Gainsborough.  The  eastem  boundaiy 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Trent  from  those  of  the  Glen,  the  Witham, 
and  the  Steepiog,  all  flowmg  into  the  Wash.  These  limite  comprehend 
some  important  manufacturing  districte :  as  the  great  seat  of  the 
woollen  manulisctars  in  Yorkshire ;  of  the  hosiery  and  lace  manufiu>» 
tore  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire ;  of  the  cotton  and  silk 
manufacture  of  Derbyshire;  and  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Stefford* 
shire  and  Warwickshire.  The  entire  area  of  the  basin  is  probably 
about  9100  square  miles,  v^ch  makes  it  by  far  the  largest  in  Great 
Britain;  that  of  the  Sevem  and  Wye  being  only  5900  square  miles; 
and  that  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  6500  square  miles,  little  mors 
than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Trent  and  Humber. 

Ooune  and  AfflMmls.-^The  Trent  rises  in  the  hills  of  North  Stafford- 
shire, near  the  Cheshire  border.  It  is  formed  1^  the  confluence  of 
several  streams  in  an  extensive  pond  or  reservoir  near  Knipersley  or 
Knypersley  Hall,  and  flows  south,  through  the  Pottery  distriot,  by 
Hanley  and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  to  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Lyme 
(about  five  miles  long)  from  Newcastle;  and  thence  through  Trentham 
Park,  where  it  expands  into  a  noble  pool  of  80  acres.  After  passing 
through  Trsntham  Park  it  flows  past  Stone  to  the  junction  of  the 
Sow,  at  the  village  of  Great  Haywood.  From  the  junction  of  the  Sow 
the  Trent  flows  south-east,  turning  ffradually  towards  the  east,  and 
receiving  the  Blythe  on  the  left  bank,  to  the  junction  of  the  Tame, 
which  joins  the  Trent  on  the  right  bank  a  little  below  Alrewas ;  and 
with  ite  fiseders,  Uie  Anker,  the  Bl^rthe  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  river  of  the  same  name  just  mentioned),  and  the  Rea,  drains 
the  soath-westem  part  of  the  basin,  the  seat  of  the  great  iron  and 
hardware  manufacture.  SVom  the  junction  of  the  Tame  the  Trent 
turns  northward,  and  flows  by  Burton-on-Trent  to  the  junction  of  the 
Dove.  It  then  flows  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  Derwent,  which 
joins  it  on  the  left  bank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  Uie  Trent 
flows  to  the  junction  of  the  Soar,  on  ito  right  bank,  and  thence  to  the 
junction  of  the  Erewash,  on  ite  left  bank.  The  course  of  the  Trent 
gradually  changes  from  an  eastem  to  a  north-eastern  direction ;  the 
change  oommenoea  above  the  junction  of  the  Derwent,  and  becomes 
more  decided  near  the  junction  of  the  Erewash.  After  the  junction 
of  the  Erewaah  the  Trent  receives  several  important  tributaries,  includ- 
ing the  Devon  or  Devon,  and  the  Lene,  and  passing  Gainsborough  and 
BurtoUfUpon-Strather,  is  joined  by  the  Ouse  on  ite  left  bank.  In 
Lincolnshire  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Idle,  which  joins  the  Trent 
by  an  ancient  cut,  called  *  Bykei^s  Dyke,'  at  West  Stockwith,  below 
Gainsborough.  A  navigable  cut^  called  *  t^  new  river  Idle^'  joins  the 
Trent  at  Keadby  considerably  lower  down. 

The  Yorkshire  rivers  which  form  the  system  of  the  Ouse  are  des- 
cribed under  Yobkshibb.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  here  that  the 
length  of  the  Ouse  is  from  180  to  185  miles;  and  that  from  the  im- 
portance of  this  river  and  ite  tribotories  it  may  dispute  with  the 
Trent  Uie  pre-eminence  among  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Humber. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse  the  river  (or  rather 
sestuary,  for  the  tide  flows  up  both  riven  above  their  junction) 
assumes  the  name  of  Humber,  and  tekes  an  eastward  direction.  It 
expands  in  some  places  to  the  width  of  a  mile,  and  below  Barton 
Ferry  acquires  a  permanent  breadth  of  more  than  a  mil&  The  channel 
is  however  occupied  by  shoals,  or  by  the  mud  or  sand-banks  which 
line  the  shore,  so  that  the  low-water  channel  is  narrow.  A  little 
below  Uie  town  and  port  of  Hull,  the  Humber  tums  south-east,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  width  till  it  acquires,  below  Patrington,  a 
breadth  of  4  or  5  milse  at  high  water,  and  2i  to  8  mUea  at  low-water* 
enters  the  German  Ocean  at  Spum  Head,  where,  on  what  would  be 
an  ishmd,  were  it  not  connected  with  the  mainland  ^  a  narrow  cause* 
way  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  are  two  lighthouses,  inie  projection  of 
$pum  Head  narrows  the  high-water  channel  of  the  river  from  about 
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rix  milM  to  Ims  thftii  fouf  milai ;  the  low«water  chaiUMl  b  also  doiip 
tnustod  by  it^  but  uot  info  gnat  a  proportion  to  it§  wliole  width. 
The  length  of  the  Humber,  from  the  juaotlon  of  tht  Trant  and  the 
Otiie  to  the  laa,  is  about  42  milaa. 

The  Hamber  receives  on  the  left,  or  Yorkahitv  bank,  the  Hull  RiTer, 
Kt  the  town  of  Hull,  to  whioh  it  giyia  name  On  the  right,  or  Linooln- 
flhire  bank,  it  leooiTae  the  Ankholm,  or  Anoholme,  whioh  joins  the 
Hnmber  abore  Barton ;  and  some  other  streams  of  smaller  import- 
aoesu 

The  whole  length  of  the  Trent  is  about  148  miles,  of  the  Humber 
4S  miles,  in  all  190  miles.  The  Trent  and  Humber  yields  in  length 
to  the  Bbvebv,  whioh  is  estjmated  at  200  miles,  and  to  the  ThaMBS, 
which  is  estimated  at  220  miles.  But,  with  the  exoeption  of  these 
twu,  no  river  in  Great  Britain  can  compare  with  it. 

The  feeders  of  the  Trent  and  Humber,  with  their  tributaries,  are 
more  particularly  desoribed  elsewhere : — the  Sow,  the  Blythe,  and  the 
Tame,  under  STArFOBDSHlBE ;  the  Dove,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Ere- 
waeh,  under  Dkbbtshibb;  the  Soar,  imder  LBioiSfrBBsaiBB ;  the 
Deven  and  the  Idle,  under  NoTtiNOHAliBHiBB ;  the  Ouse,  with  its 
tributaries^  and  the  Hull,  under  Yobkbhibb  ;  and  the  Ankholm,  under 
LufOOLBSHiBB.  Different  portions  of  the  Trent^  or  Humber,  sre  also 
deseribed  iu  the  same  articles. 

Nomgation, — The  naTigation  of  the  Trent  oommenoes  at  Burton- 
upon-Treot,  in  StMffordshire,  where  a  out  from  the  Grank  Trunk,  or 
l^nt  and  Mersey  Canal,  joins  it,  and  opens  a  oommunioation  with 
the  eomplicated  canal  system  of  the  Midland  counties,  and  ultimately 
with  the  Money,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thamss.  This  oanal  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Trent  from  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Lyne  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  it  continues  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
valley  below  Burton,  till  it  finally  joins  the  Trent  at  Wilden  Ferry, 
at  the  janotion  of  the  Derwent.  Nearly  midway  between  Burton  and 
Wilden  Ferry  the  Derby  Canal  opens  into  the  Trent,  and  oommunicates 
with  the  town  of  Derby,  and  (by  a  railway)  with  the  oollieries  near 
Belper.  The  river  Derwent  is  also  navigable  up  to  Derby,  but  the 
navigation  of  it  has  been  in  a  great  degree  superseded  by  the  Derby 
CanM.  The  Soar  is  navigable  by  the  help  of  some  artificial  outs 
beyond  Leicester,  and  is  eonneoted  with  the  Leicester  Union  Oanal 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  so  with  the  metropolis^  The  rirer 
Wreak,  or  the  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation,  and  the  Oakham  Oanal, 
•onneet  the  eatttem  part  of  Leioestershire  and  the  oounty  of  Rutland 
wiUt  the  navigation  of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent  Nearly  opposite  to 
the  outfall  of  the  Soar,  the  Erewash  Canal  opens  into  the  Trent 
This  and  the  Nottingham  Canal  (which  opens  into  the  Trent  near 
Nottingham)  oonvey  to  the  Trent  the  produce  of  the  ooal-  and  iron* 
duitriet  of  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  as  well  as  the  manulkctures  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham.  The  Cromford  Canal,  whioh  joins  the  Erewash 
and  Nottingham  canals,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway. 
Open  a  communication  between  the  Trent  aod  the  great  tnanufao- 
turiog  district  of  Southern  Lanoashire.  The  Grantham  Canal  don' 
neots  the  town  of  Grantham  and  the  adjacent  agricultural  district 
with  the  Trent,  into  whioh  the  oanal  opens  just  opposite  to  the  Not- 
tingham Canal ;  and  the  ancient  Fosse  Dyke  connects  the  Trent  Witii 
the  Witham,  and  so  with  the  agriculture  districts  of  central  Lincoln- 
shire, The  Idle  is  navigi^ble  to  East  Retford :  it  joins  the  'i'lent  at 
West  Stoekwith,  where  also  the  Chesterfield  Canal  opens  into  the 
Trent,  and  brings  down  the  produce  of  the  ooal-  and  iron-Works  of 
Chesterfield  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Stainforth  and  Keadby 
Canal,  which  oonneots  the  Don  below  Donoastev  with  the  Trent^  joins 
that  river  still  lower  down,  at  Keadby  tide-look. 

The  navigation  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers  and  their  connected  canals 
is  desoribed  under  Yobkshibb.  The  navigation  of  the  Ankholm, 
whioh  extends  upward  n«arly  to  Market-Rasen;  and  the  Louth  Navi- 

Skiion«  whioh  commences  at  the  town  of  Louth,  and  opens  into  the 
umber  just  within  Donna  Nook,  belong  to  Lincolnshire. 

The  value  of  the  Trent  and  Humber  as  a  means  of  inland  oom-> 
munioation  is  veiy  great  The  tide  flows  up  the  Trent  as  far  as 
Gainsborough,  to  which  town  seaborne  vessels  of  considerable  sise 
can  ascend*  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  Trent  is  at  Gainsborough. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Trent  navigation  from  Burton  to  the  junction 
of  the  Ouse  is  about  100  miles,  that  of  the  Humber  42  miles :  together 
142  miles. 

TRENT.  RIVER.    [Canada.] 

TRENTHAM.    [SrArFOBDSHiBB.] 

TRENTON.    [Nbw  Jbbsbt.] 

TREPTOW.    IStettik.] 

TRETOWEa    [Bbbcknookshibe.] 

TRETa    [BonoHBS^on-RBdKB.] 

TREVENNA.    [Bobmnbt.I 

TREVES.    [Tbibr.] 

TREVrOI,  or  TREVISO,  a  province  of  Austrian  lUly,  formerly 
included  in  the  Venetian  territory,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of 
Belluno,  E.  by  Friuli,  W.  by  the  province  of  Vicenca,  and  S.  by  the 
provinces  of  Padua  and  Venice.  It  has  an  area  of  020  square  miles, 
is  divided  into  X3  districts  and  204  communes,  and  reckons  286,100 
mhabitanta.  Two-thirds  of  the  province  consist  of  a  fine  plain,  whioh 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory;  the  other 
third,  which  lies  northward  of  the  town  of  Treviso,  is  hilly.  The 
river  Piave,  coming  from  Belluno,  crosses  the  province  of  Tieviso 


from  north-west  to  8oatb<east^  and  eateta  the  Adriatio  north  of  ths 
lagoons.  Farther  north,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Piave^ 
flows  the  river  livensa.  Both  the  Piav«  and  the  livenas  an  navigabls 
for  large  boats  to  the  se^  The  principal  productions  of  the  provinos 
aro  com,  wine,  f  mit^  wool,  silk,  chesse^  and  cattlsi  There  are  also 
manufiMitoriee  of  silks,  woollens,  and  paper.  Twelve  asilsa  H«  from 
Treviso,  where  the  hills  begin  to  rise,  is  an  extensive  forest  oalled 
Montello,  belonging  to  the  crown ;  it  supplies  Venice  with  timber  for 
ship-building.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are — ^TBBViao : 
Aiolo,  a  very  old  town,  now  decayed,  contains  8000  Inhabitants ;  it 
was  in  the  castle  of  Asolo  that  Oaterina  Comaro,  last  queen  of  Cyprus^ 
was  kept  in  a  kind  of  honourable  confinement  by  the  Venetiaa  senate 
from  1480  till  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1510 :  OaaUlfraneo  has 
6000  inhabitants,  a  handsome  collegiate  church,  and  oon»id;}rable 
traffic;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  painter  Gioiigione:  Conegliano 
has  6000  inhabitants  i  Ctneda  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  5000  inhabit* 
ants :  Oderto,  an  anoicDt  but  decayed  town,  12  miles  N.E.  frooi 
Treviso,  has  about  6000  inhabitants  :  Porto  B^jfoU,  on  the  Livenss^ 
where  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  laigo  boats^  about  22  milss 
from  the  sea,  has  8000  inhabitantSb 

TRBVI'GI,  or  TREVI'SO,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Trsriso  in  Austrian  Italy,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  tiie  banks  of  the  river  Sile,  whioh  is  navigable  by  large  boats^  aod 
oommunicates  by  means  of  canals  with  the  lagoons  of  Venioa  A 
small  river  called  Botteniga  flows  through  the  town  and  joins  the  Sile; 
The  town  is  old ;  the  streets  are  irregular,  mostly  lined  with  arcades, 
and  adorned  with  several  fine  buildings.  The  cathedral,  firet  built  by 
the  Longobards,  and  afterwards  restored,  but  never  finished,  has  some 
fine  paintiogs  by  Veronese,  Tiaiano,  and  Bordone,  the  last  a  native  of 
the  place,  and  the  relics  of  several  saints.  There  are  several  other 
churches  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as  the  episcopal  palaoe,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  palaosa  of  the  families  Pola,  Brescia,  and  otherL 
Treviso  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditoh,  and  has  a  ciroumferenGe 
of  about  three  milest  It  has  a  spacious  hospital,  a  monte-di-pietk,  s 
public  library*  a  handsome  theatre,  an  academy  of  scienoee  and  litO' 
rature,  and  about  16,000  inhabitants,  independently  of  the  suburbia 
parishes  whioh  form  part  of  the  commune  of  Treviso,  and  contain 
about  6000  inhabitants.  A  great  fair  is  held  here  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  it  lasts  a  fortnight. 

TRfiVOUX.    [AiN.] 

TRICARICO.    [Basilicata.] 

TRICHINOPOLL    [CABHATia] 

TRIER  {Trmfii)  is  one  of  the  five  governments  of  Rhsnish  Pmsais. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  £.  by  that  <rf 
CoblenB,  W.  by  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  and  the  Bavarian  cireia 
of  the  Rhine,  S.  and  aW.  by  France,  and  W.  by  Belgium.  It  ii 
divided  into  12  eiroles;  the  area  is  2775  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 488,600,  of  whom  414,608  are  Roman  Catholics,  6^,505 
Protestants  of  diffisrent  sects,  125  Ifennonites,  and  about  7000  Jewg. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  forest 
and  pasture  land,  but  not  much  that  is  adapted  to  tillage.  There  are 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  calamine,  copper,  and  ooal.  Some  wine  is  pro- 
duoed  in  sheltered  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  [Rhsis • 
PBOVurx;  EiyBlh] 

The  chief  town.  Trier,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Tbibb.] 
Among  the  other  towns  are — Merzig,  S.  of  Treves,  on  the  Saair,  popu- 
lation 4000 ;  OUweUerf  S.E.  of  Treves^  near  the  Bavarian  frontier, 
population  2500 ;  Priltn  [Eipel]. 

SaarbHlch,  or  Sarrebruck,  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Saar, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  connecting  the  town  with  the 
suburb  of  St.  John.  It  is  a  neat  pleasant  town,  and  the  houses  are 
all  built  of  stones  It  has  a  gynmasium;  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist,  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  a  synagogue.  In  this  town  are  the 
court  of  justioe  for  the  circles  of  Saarbriiok,  Saarlouis,  Ottweiler,  and 
St  Wendel ;  a  mining-office,  a  custom-house,  and  other  public  offlcea. 
The  inhabitantsi  who  number  about  0000,  have  manufactores  of 
woollens,  linens,  tobacco,  iron-wire,  porcelain,  4o.  They  have  alee 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  alum-works,  and  oarry  on  a  thriving  trade 
by  means  of  the  river,  especially  in  coals  aud  timber. 

SaarhuiSf  called  during  the  Frenoh  revolution  S<Mr4ibre,  is  the 
extreme  fortress  of  Prussia  on  the  frontier  next  to  France.  It  is 
situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  in  the  govemment  of 
Trier,  in  the  Rhein-Provina.  Including  the  garrison,  the  population 
is  about  7000.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  iron  and  ateel  wira, 
hardwares,  fire^irms,  and  leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  aro 
mines  of  iron  and  lead*  Saarlouis  is  the  seat  of  various  public  officei^ 
has  a  gymnasium,  one  Protestant  and  two  Roman  OathoUo  churches 
a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  two  barracks.  ThB  fortreei 
was  erected  by  Vauban  in  1680  to  defend  Lorraine.  By  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  in  1607,  France  was  left  in  possession  of  it.  By  the  treaty- 
of  Paris  (1815),  France  was  obliged  to  cede  Saarlouis,  with  three  other 
fortresses,  to  the  allied  powers,  who  assigned  it,  with  the  two  banks 
of  the  Saar  above  Saarbriiok,  to  Prussia. 

TRIER,  or  TREVES,  the  capital  of  the  govemment  of  Trier,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  ia  situated  in  40*"  46'  N.  lat.,  6"  88'  S.  long.,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Moaelle,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  eigbt 
arches,  600  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide.  It  lies  in  a  valley  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  bouoded  by  low  hills  covered  with  vines.    This  oity 
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is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  When  JuliuB  Coiar 
was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people.  The  chief  city  of 
the  Treyiri  was  afterwards  called  Augusta.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantino  the  Great,  Julian, 
Valentinian,  Val^s,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius ;  and  was  so  eminent 
for  its  commerce,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  extent,  that  Ausonius 
calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was  nearly  annihilated 
by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals,  yet  subsequently  almost 
recovered  Its  ancient  splendour  under  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  some 
of  whom  maintained  large  armies,  which  they  led  to  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  greatly  enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained 
considerable  political  influence  in  Germany.  Treves  was  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  suffered,  like  other  German  cities,  by  having  its  churches 
and  convents  plundered  of  their  wealth,  their  buildings  being  eon- 
▼erted  into  stables  or  warehouses.  It  was  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  The  population  (ezcluflive  of  the  garrison  and 
the  suburbs)  is  about  17,000.  The  dty  is  an  oblong  parallelogram  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  including  within  its  limits  several  large 
gardens.  The  streets  are  irregular  and  for  the  most  part  narrow; 
there  are  nine  suburbs  and  eleven  gates.  Treves  is  the  seat  of  the 
governor,  of  a  Catholic  bishop  and  onapter,  and  of  seTeral  tribunals 
and  public  ofiloes.  The  university,  founded  in  1464,  and  greatly 
extended  in  1722,  was  converted  by  the  French  into  a  central  school, 
and  is  now  called  a  gymnasium ;  it  has  a  library  of  above  70,000 
volumes  and  2000  manuscripts,  among  which  is  a  Codex  Aureus  of 
the  four  Gospels.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  following  are  the 
most  worthy  of  notice :— -The  ancient  electoral  palace,  now  converted 
into  barracks ;  it  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  an  immense  Roman 
edifice,  of  which  only  a  fragment  now  remains,  the  walls  of  which  are 
90  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Constimtine.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  Bt  Helena,  In  the 
earliest  Byzantine  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  altars  and  its 
marble  gallery.  It  is  believed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  basilica,  or 
palace  of  the  empress  Helena,  who  converted  her  residence  into  a 
church.  The  Liebfrauenkirche  (church  of  Our  Lady),  built  between 
1227  and  1248,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tne  pointed  style. 
But  the  church  of  St.  Simeon  is  the  most  important  Roman  monu- 
ment in  Germany.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Constantino, 
bstween  814  and  322.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  consecrated  and 
dedicated  to  St  Simeon  by  Archbishop  Poppo.  The  double  gateway, 
or  portal,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  was  called  Porta 
Hartis,  and  also  Porta  Kigra,  and  is  now  called  the  Roman  Gate.  Since 
Treves  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Prussia^  all  the  additions  by  which 
the  Roman  Gate  was  deformed  have  been  cleared  away,  and  it  is 
restored  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  form.  Few  eities  are  so  rich 
in  Roman  antiquities.  Among  other  Roman  remains  are  the  baths, 
the  amphitheatre,  now  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Moselle.  The  yiUage  of  Igel,  about  6  miles  from  Treves,  is  remark- 
able for  a  Roman  ol^lisk  72  feet  high,  presumed  to  be  the  monument 
of  the  family  of  the  Seeundini  It  is  the  most  richly-ornamented 
Roman  monument  In  all  Germany.  Treves,  though  not  a  manu- 
facturing town,  properly  speaking,  has  however  some  manufactures  of 
cloth,  woollens,  porcelain,  hats,  tobacco,  paper-hangings,  soap,  several 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  very  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
timber,  coals,  and  com. 

The  archbishop  of  Treves  was  archehancellor  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  and  had  the  bishops  of  Hets,  Tonl,  and  Verdun  as  his 
suffragans.  He  vras  the  second  in  rank  among  the  electors,  and  gave 
the  first  vote  at  the  election  of  the  emperors.  From  Eucherius  to  the 
last  archbishop  there  were  114  bishops  and  archbishops.  When 
France,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  the  archbishopric,  with  the  electorate,  was  abolished. 
Clemens  Wenceslaus,  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  the  last  eleotor,  received 
as  an  indemnity  an  annuity  of  800,000  florins,  and  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1812, 

TRIESTE,  a  circle  of  the  Maritime  Crownland,  or  Hlyrian  Littoral, 
on  the  Adriatic,  in  Austria,  consists  of  the  immediate  territory  of  the 
city  of  Trieste,  the  rest  of  the  crownland  being  distributed  between 
the  circles  of  Gdritz  and  Istria*  The  area  is  about  84  square  miles, 
and  the  population  about  100,000. 

TRIESTE,  or  TRIEST,  once  a  Roman  oolony  (called  by  Flhiy  and 
Pomponius  Mela  Tergeste),  is  now  a  flourishing  commercdal  city  and 
sea-port,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Littoral  ft  is  situated  in  45' 48* 
K.  lat,  13**  88'  £.  long.,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  old  town,  standing  on  a  hill 
with  a  castle  on  the  summit,  and  the  new  town,  called  Theresienstadt^ 
which  is  buUt  on  level  ground  extending  to  the  sea-side.  Between  the 
two  parts  is  a  spacious  thoroughfare  called  the  Corso,  which  opens 
upon  several  handsome  squares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  column 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  The  old  town 
has  narrow,  crooked,  dirty  streets,  especially  in  the  old  Jews'  quarter ; 
the  new  town  however  forms  a  regular  square  with  broad  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  axigles,  and  some  canals,  one  of  which| 
called  the  Great  Canal,  presents  a  very  animated  appearance.  There 
are  81  squares^  or  ma»et-places,  of  wMdi  the  Thereeienplats  and 
Joseph's  PlatB  in  the  new  town  are  the  handsomest.  There  are  9 
ehurchee,  among  whieh  are  1  Lutheran,  1  Calvinist,  1  Greek,  1  Oriental 


Greek,  and  1  Servian ;  besides  other  great  public  baildings,  such  as 
St.  Peter^s  church,  the  ancient  oathednJ,  the  synagogue,  end  the  noble 
exehange,  the  city  contains  many  yery  large  and  handsome  private 
houses.  In  the  year  1710  the  emperor  Chanes  VL  declared  Trieste  a 
free  port,  which  it  still  continues  to  be.  At  that  time  there  were  soarcely 
8000  inhabitants.  The  privileges  of  the  place  were  extended  by  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa^  so  that  all  goods,  with  very  few  exoepUons^ 
can  be  imported  duty  free.  The  consequence  luu  been  that  the 
population  has  increased  very  rapidlv,  and  the  town,  including  its 
immediate  territory,  has  about  95,000  inhabitants.  Trieste  is  now  the 
most  important  and  wealthy  commercial  city  and  the  chief  sea-port 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Foreign  consuls  reside  in  it  The  oom- 
meree  of  Trieste  was  much  increased  by  the  institution  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's,  which  is  supported  by  the  government,  and  has  above  30 
steamers,  whieh  ply  to  all  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Black  Sea,  Of  laige  merchantmen  there  arrive  at  Trieste 
about  1500  of  all  nations*  and  the  number  of  arrivals  of  coasting 
vessels  is  not  less  than  8000.  Steamers  ply  between  Trieste  and  Venice, 
and  others  to  Greece,  Constantinople,  Trebizond,  and  Egypt  The 
harbour,  which  is  small  but  secure,  is  defended  by  a  strong  battery  on 
the  new  mole ;  it  is  bordered  by  a  wide  stone  quay,  close  to  which 
vessels  of  800  tons  can  ride  at  anchor.  By  the  Maria  Theresa  Canal, 
whioh  partially  intersects  the  city,  vessels  can  load  and  unload  at  the 
doors  of  the  warehouses.  There  are  two  lazarettos  near  the  harbour, 
where  ships  from  suspected  places  perform  quarantine.  Among  the 
manufttctures  are  soap,  leather,  rosogUo,  wax,  liqueurs,  wax-lights, 
refined  sugar,  spirits,  pottery,  ko. 

Trieste  is  a  sea-port  for  a  yery  large  tract  of  countiy,  comprising 
the  Austrian  territories  from  the  Tyrol  to  Transylvania.  Among  the 
exports  are— metals,  linens,  tobacco,  woollens,  printed  calicoes,  wax, 
hemp,  wool,  skins,  furs,  timber,  com,  rice,  wine,  oil,  and  shumaa  The 
imports  are— cotton,  hides,  raisins,  silks,  rice  and  oil,  wheat  from 
Odessa,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  and  colonial  produce  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil  Goods  from  the  Black  Sea  coasts,  from  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  are  warehoused  in  Trieste.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  and  the  ship-builders  of  Trieste  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  skilL  A  railway  to  Vienna  through  Lay  bach  is  all  but  completed. 

Trieste  gives  title  to  a  Catholio  bishop.  It  has  an  imperiid  academy, 
a  Boientiflc  and  nautical  school  with  16  professors  a  town  library  con- 
taining 24,000  volumes,  a  gymnasium,  many  barking  establishments, 
and  insurance  offices.  The  lulls  surrounding  t  <>  city  are  adorned  with 
beautiful  country  seats  and  gardens.  These  hills  were  formerly  naked 
and  desolate,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  mould  was 
brought  at  a  great  expense  by  sea  from  Istria,  and  this  barren  tract 
was  gradually  transformed  into  a  paradise.  After  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1600,  Trieste  with  its  territory  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
Illyria.    In  1814  it  returned  to  the  dominion  of  Austria. 

TRIM,  Ireland,  the  county  town  of  Meath,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  river  Boyne,  in  53*  84' 
N.  lat,  6'  46'  W.  long.,  distant  11  miles  S.W.  from  Navan,  and  27 
miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  1905, 
besides  707  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  233  in  the  jail  Trim  Poor- 
Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  119,519 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  85,298;  in  1851  of  29,604. 

The  town  contains  many  well-built  houses.  The  streets  are  paved. 
The  pariah  church,  of  which  the  ancient  tower  still  stands,  was  rebuilt 
in  1802.  There  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  Roman  Catholio  chapeL 
There  are  a  school  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Dublin,  a  National 
school,  and  a  Workhouse  school  In  Trim  are  the  county  court-house, 
the  eounty  jail,  fever  hospital.  Union  workhouse,  an  infantry  and  a 
oonstabuliiry  barracks^  At  the  south-western  extremity  of  tne  town 
is  a  handsome  Corinthian  column,  erected  in  1817,  and  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  receiyed  part  of  his 
education  in  the  towxL  Near  the  jail  are  the  remains  of  Trim  Castle. 
The  Yellow  Tower,  a  part  of  St.  Mary's  abbey,  rebuilt  by  the  De  Ijacjb 
in  the  18th  eentuiy,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Trim  has 
little  trade.  It  hu  a  tannery,  brewery,  and  extensive  flour-mills. 
The  county  assizes  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  t0W0« 
Fain  are  held  five  times  a  year.    Saturday  is  the  market-day, 

TRINCOMALEG.    [Ceylou,  in  Sofflsmxnt.] 

TRING,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Tring,  U 
situated  in  51*  47'  N.  lat,  0'  41'  W.  long.,  distant  29  miles  W.  from 
Hertford,  81  miles  K.W.  from  London  bv  road,  and  81 J  miles  by  the 
London  and  Korth-Westem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1801  was  8216.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  town  is  neat>  and  » 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  of  perpendicular  character,  with  » 
massive  tower,  built  about  1450.  There  are  chapels  for  five  sections 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  National  schools,  and  a  mechanics  insti- 
tute with  a  reading-room  and  library.  A  laige  silk  factory,  several 
oanvaas  fiictories,  and  strawplat  and  bonnet  factories  give  employment. 
Friday  is  the  market-day;  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Monday  and 
liicfaaelmas-day. 

TRINIDAD,  one  of  the  British  West  India  isUmds,  if  situated  on 
the  north-east  coMt  of  Colombia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  th^ 
Gulf  of  Paria,  and  extends  between  10*  0'  and  10**  50'  N.  lat^  61^  and 
82*  W.  long.  The  Berpenf  ■  Mouth,  a  peasage  7  nilee  wiid%  eepeietea 
It  from  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  at  the  southern  extremity  of  U&e 
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ulf ;  at  the  noribem  extremity  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of 
'aria  by  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  a  passage  18  miles  wide,  dirided  into 
four  straits  by  three  small  islands.  The  whole  length  of  the  gulf, 
which  affords  good  anchorage  throughout,  is  100  miles^  with  an 
aTerage  breadth  of  40  miles.  The  island,  which  is  of  an  oblong  fbrm, 
with  a  projection  at  each  of  the  angles  except  the  south-east^  is  50 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  80  miles  broad  at  the  oentre, 
where  it  is  idighUy  compressed.  Its  area  is  2000  square  mile?,  or 
1,280,000  acres,  of  which  almost  43,000  acres  are  waste,  and  200,000 
acres  are  priyate  property.  About  60,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
TbepopuUtion  in  1884  wss  48,678  ;  in  1845  it  was  59,815;  in  1851  it 
was  68,600,  of  whom  727  were  natives  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Three  ranges  of  hills,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Venezuela,  cross  the  island  from  west  to  east ;  the  highest  runs  dose 
to  the  northern  coast,  over  a  breadth  of  about  10  miles,  and  is  broken 
in  many  places  into  deep  valleys  and  rugged  peaks,  with  an  extreme 
elevation  of  8000  feet.  The  second  raoge  occupies  the  oentre  of  the 
island  in  a  series  of  flat  or  round-topped  hills  from  600  to  1000  feet  in 
hei|$ht,  and  a  range  of  nearly  the  same  elevation  extends  along  the 
southern  coast.  By  these  I'anges  the  surface  of  the  island  is  divided 
into  two  extensive  valleys,  which  unite  on  the  western  coast  in  a  low 
■andy  plain,  interspersed  with  occasional  swamps.  In  other  parts 
they  are  diversified  by  level  and  undulating  tracts,  and  in  some  places, 
especiaUy  towards  the  south,  are  considerably  broken.  The  northern 
vauley  is  watered  by  two  navigable  rivers^  one  of  which,  the  Caroni, 
flows  westward  into  the  gulf  of  Paris,  receiving  several  tributaries 
from  the  hills  to  the  north.  The  Oropuche,  which  flows  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic,  rises  not  far  from  the  CaronL  In  the  same  valley,  the 
LebraDche  falls  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  south  of  the  Oropuche,  and 
the  southern  valley  is  drained  towards  the  same  coast  by  the  Nariva 
and  the  Ortoire,  which  collects  numerous  tributaries  from  the  oentre 
of  the  island.    A  number  of  small  streams  feJl  into  the  Oulf  of  Paria. 

A  great  part  of  the  island  is  alluvial  and  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  mud  of  the  Orinoco,  opposite  to  which  the  coast  is  receiving 
constant  accessions.  The  mountains,  like  those  on  the  mainland, 
consist  chiefly  of  the  clay-slate  and  mica-slate  formations.  Among 
the  minerals  found  in  the  island  are  milky  quartz^  pyrites,  arsenic, 
idum,  sulphate  of  copper,  plumbago,  and  sulphur.  The  most  abund- 
ant is  asphaltum,  which  in  Lake  Braa,  or  Pitch  Lake,  in  a  volcanic 
district  on  the  west  coast,  occupies  an  area  of  150  acres  in  extent^ 
and  of  unknown  depth.  At  the  inner  edge  it  is  oold  and  firm  and 
rent  into  shallow  chasms  from  8  to  80  feet  wide ;  nearer  the  sea  it  is 
heated  and  liquid,  continuing  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition  with  strong 
exhalations  of  bitumen  and  sulphur.  It  requires  too  much  oil  to  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  pitch  or  tar,  but  has  been 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  formation  of  roads.  Volcanic  traces 
appear  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  Bitumen  is  thrown  up  by  the 
sea  at  a  spot  on  the  south  side  of  Point  Brea,  and  there  is  an  active 
mud  volcano  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  promontory. 

The  climate  is  hot^  but  is  free  from  the  destructive  droughts  which 
visit  the  other  islands.  At  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital,  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  74°  to  86*  in  the  hottest  months,  and  from  70"  to 
81*  in  the  coldest  The  nights  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is  mild  and  the  air 
eUstic  all  the  year  round.  The  dry  season  extends  from  December  to 
May.  The  heat  increases  till  June.  In  June  and  July  showers  are 
frequent,  and  in  the  three  followinjg  months  the  rains  are  heavy  and 
attended  by  violent  storms.  The  fall  of  rain  is  about  65  indies  during 
the  year.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt»  but  the 
island  is  beyond  the  range  of  hurricanes.  Fevers  and  dysentery  are 
frequently  fatal,  especially  among  the  white  population. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  island  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
and  underwood.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  fertile. 
The  most  important  productions  of  Trinidad  are  the  sugaiMiane^ 
coffee,  and  cocoa.  Indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  raised  in  small 
quantities.  The  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  have  been  introduced, 
and  succeed  remarkably  well ;  and  vines  from  France  snd  Spain  grow 
in  great  perfection.  The  wild  animals  are,  two  species  of  small  deer, 
the  para,  an  animal  a  little  lai^ger  than  a  hare,  the  opossum,  armadillo, 
porcupine,  ant-bear,  sloth,  musk-rat^  tiger-cat,  peccary,  water-dog, 
monkeys  in  great  numbers,  and  two  species  of  lisaids.  The  shores 
abound  in  fish,  among  which  are  some  varieties  of  the  shark. 
^  Besides  the  anchorage  of  the  gulf,  in  which  vessels  of  all  sizes  may 
ride  securely,  Trinidad  has  three  excellent  iiarbours :  Puerta  d'Kspalia, 
within  the  northern  promontory,  on  the  west  coasts  and  on  the  south 
coast  Chsguaramas,  near  its  western  extremity,  and  Guayarguayara, 
protected  b^  Point  Galeota,  at  the  eastern  extremity.  The  ports  of 
Cumana,  Rio  Grande,  and  Toco  on  the  north-east  coast^  and  Maquetibe 
and  Las  Cuevas  on  the  north  ooast^  are  inferior.  Las  Cuevas  is 
defended  by  a  fort 

The  settled  parts  of  the  island,  which  ocoapy  chiefly  the  north- 
west coast  and  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Caron^  with  some  detached 
■pots  along  the  south-west  coasts  are  divided  into  8  counties.  Along 
toe  prindpal  road,  which  extends  eastward  from  Port  of  Spain  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Caroni,  are  the  towns  of  San  Juan,  San  Joseph 
and  Arima,  of  which  San  Joseph,  population  807  in  1851,  is  the  most 
considerable.  San  FemandOf  another  prindpal  town,  population 
9877  in  1851  y  stands  above  20  miles  S.  from  rort  of  Spun,  on  the 


shore  of  the  gulf.  Port  of  Spaitif  one  of  tbo  finest  towns  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  situated  near  Uie  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  on  the  shore 
of  a  bay  environed  with  lulls,  and  consists  of  wide  and  well-kept 
streets,  regularly  laid  out,  and  some  of  them  shaded  with  rows  of 
trees.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick.  It  contains  an  EIngUah 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  both  handsome  buildings ;  a  United 
Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  church ;  a  Church  of  England  boys 
school;  three  Infant  schools;  two  Roman  Catholic  schools;  the 
government-house ;  the  court-house ;  the  royal  jail  and  lunatic  asylum ; 
the  colonial  hospital;  an  excellent  market-house  of  stone;  and 
numerous  stores.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  botanic  gardens,  St 
James's  barracks^  and  Fort  Geoi^ge^  which  rises  in  a  series  of  batteries 
on  a  height,  commanding  the  valley,  and  forming  the  prindpal  defence 
of  the  idaud.    The  population  in  1851  was  17,568. 

The  affairs  of  the  island  are  administered  by  a  governor  and  a 
council  of  12  members,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment The  members  of  coimdl.  of  whom  six  are  offidal  and  six  axe 
chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants,  are  removeable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.  The  laws  are  partly  English  and  partly  Spanish,  and 
are  administered  by  a  chief  justice,  two  ptiisne  judges,  and  six  stipen- 
diary justices,  including  a  Coolie  magistrate.  The  Church  of  England 
has  11  dergy  in  the  island,  including  the  archdeacon  and  several 
rectors,  who  are  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes.  According  to 
the  Return  of  the  Census,  taken  on  1st  July,  1851,  it  appears  that  the 
following  is  the  state  of  the  population  in  reference  to  religious  pro- 
fession:— Church  of  Rome,  43,605;  Church  of  England,  16,246; 
Gentoo,  2649;  Wesleyan,  2508;  Presbyterian,  1017;  Mohammedan, 
1016;  Heathen,  880;  Baptist,  148;  Independent,  188.  The  amount 
of  revenue  for  the  year  1852  was  107,81  If. ;  the  expenditure  was 
110,9442.  The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1852  was  498,274Z.,  of 
enorU  458,8512L 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  when  it  contained  a 
numerous  aboriginal  population.  It  was  first  oolomsed  in  1588,  by 
the  Spaniards ;  in  1676  it  was  taken  by  the  fVench,  but  almost  imme- 
diately restored,  and  in  1797  it  was  taken  by  the  BriUsh,  in  whoee 
possesdon  it  has  since  remained. 

TRINIDAD  DE  CUBA.    [Cuba.] 

TRIORA.    [NiCB.] 

TRIPLOW.      [CAMBBn)OHHIB&] 

TRIPOLI,  a  country  in  Northern  Africa,  which  extends  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  11*  to  25*  B.  long.  In 
this  direction  alone  the  boundaiy-line  of  the  country  is  tolerably  well 
determined ;  on  all  other  ddes  it  is  surrounded  by  countries  which 
form  portions  of  the  Sahara,  or  Ghreat  Desert,  or  are  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. Though  Feuan,  which  lies  south  of  Tripoli,  is  governed  by  its 
own  chie^  he  is  really  dependent  on  the  Basha  of  Tripoli,  as  he  pays 
rsgularly  an  annual  tribute. 

About  the  middle  of  the  coast-line  of  Tripoli  is  a  vride  and  open 
gul^  which  the  andents  called  the  Greater  SyrtU^  and  is  now  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra,  or  of  Sert  The  Beduin  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  coast 
call  it  Giun-el-Kebrit,  or  the  Gulf  of  Sulphur.  Cape  Mesurata  is  on 
the  west  dde  of  it,  and  the  town  of  Bengad  on  the  east ;  the  distance 
between  these  places  is  282  miles.  The  circumference  of  the  gulf  is 
488  miles.  Where  it  extends  farthest  to  the  south,  its  depth  does  not 
much  exceed  120  miles.    [Stbtjds.] 

Cfoatt-Une  and  ^ar&aura— West  of  the  town  of  Tripoli  the  coast 
is  low  and  sandy,  and  contains  no  harbour  except  that  of  Old  Tripoli, 
which  is  almost  choked  up  with  sand.  Tripoli  itself  la  a  good 
harbour,  having  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water,  and  being  sheltered  by  a 
chain  of  rocks  whidi  project  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tovm, 
north-eastward,  and  by  a  shoal  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  low  and  sandy  coast  continues  eastward  of  the  town 
as  far  as  Cape  Sdarra,  and  contains  no  harbour.  Esstward  of  Cape 
Suiarra  the  coast  is  higher,  and  consists  of  rocky  points  and  capes, 
with  sandy  bays  between  them,  a  few  of  which  afford  shelter  for  small 
vessels.  The  port  of  Lebda  (the  ancient  Leptis  Magna)  is  now  filled 
up,  but  there  is  a  small  place,  called  Mersa  Ligatah,  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Lebda,  where  small  vessels  find  a  shelter, 
except  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east  Near  Zeliten  Point,  which 
is  rocky,  is  a  small  cove  called  Mersa  Zeliten.  East  of  Zeliten  the 
coast  is  rocky  and  at  times  rises  into  difia  Along  this  coast  axe 
several  reefs  of  rocks  which  form  Mersa  Zoraig  and  Mersa  Guaser, 
small  harbours  which  do  not  afford  shelter  for  shipping.  Near  Cape 
Mesurata  is  a  line  of  high  rocky  coast,  forming  three  projecting 
cliffs,  of  which  the  eastern  is  Cape  Mesurata,  the  Cephalus  Piomon- 
torium  of  Strabo.  But  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  is  formed 
by  a  low  rocky  point,  and  a  mile  south  of  it  is  the  Bay  of  Bushaifa, 
which  has  good  anchorsge  in  6  fathoms  water. 

The  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  south  of  the  Bay  of  Budiai£s 
and  as  frur  as  Mersa  Zafferan,  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  south,  south- 
east, snd  east  for  nearly  150  miles.  It  is  very  low  and  sandy,  and  a 
low  ridge  of  sand-hills  extends  paralld  to  the  shores  at  the  distance 
of  from  one  to  three  miles  from  them.  Some  parts  of  this  coast  a(9 
strewed  with  wrecks,  masts^  and  yai^  fta,  which  shows  that  there 
must  be  a  great  set  of  the  sea  from  the  north-east  upon  it,  as  none  of 
them  sre  seen  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf.  Mersa  Zafferan  is  a 
small  port,  in  which  boats  may  find  shelter  with  all  winds.  A  few 
miles  east  of  it  the  coast  rises  into  cliffs.   The  hkrh  oosst  continues  for 
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nearly  thirty  milea,  when  it  again  linlu  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  tea, 
but  has  aand-hilla  a  short  distance  from  it  There  are  here  several 
small  bays,  and  one  in  particular  at  Hammah,  in  which  boats  may  find 
shelter.  Five  miles  eastward  of  Hammah  the  coast  is  hilly,  but  soon 
declines  again  to  the  low  sandy  beach  which  continues  to  Ras  How-y- 
jer,  having  a  range  of  hills  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  coast. 
Ras  How-y-jer  is  a  bluff  rock,  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a 
spacious  bay,  formed  between  it  and  a  bold  rocky  promontory  called 
Bengerwad.  In  this  bay  ships  may  find  shelter  from  east  to  west- 
norUi-westy  and  boats  may  land  in  the  sandy  bay  with  almost  all  winds. 
Bengerwad  is  about  60  feet  high,  but  east  of  it  the  coast -gets  low,  and 
small  sandy  bays  are  formed  between  very  low  rocky  flats,  some  of 
which  project  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  are  not  more  than  a  foot  above 
water.  Towards  the  most  southern  extremity  is  a  low  rocky  islet 
called  Busbaifa.  Sachrin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  is  in  80^  16' 
N.  lat. ;  and  hence  the  coast  trends  to  the  north-east  From  Saohrin 
to  Gart6bbah  is  a  sandy  beach,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the 
coast  is  hilly.  Near  Qartiibbah  is  Mersa  Braiga,  the  only  place  in  the 
Qulf  of  Sidra  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  port;  and  here  the 
protection  is  made  by  breakers.  A  rocky  point  runs  into  the  sea,  and 
within  this  point  there  is  always  safe  landing.  From  Braiga  the  coast 
trends  north-east  by  east,  is  rocky  and  slightly  indented,  and  the  shore 
generally  speaking  is  high  and  hilly.  Ras  Tabilba  is  a  bold  promon- 
tory with  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side  of  it  The  high  rocky  coast  ter^ 
minates  opposite  the  rock  of  Ifihaifa,  from  which  some  reefs  extend 
to  the  island  of  Gara,  which  is  small,  but  tolerably  high  and  steep. 
The  low  coast,  which  begins  near  Ishaifa,  trends  north-east  to  Shawhan, 
and  thence  to  the  west  of  north  to  Carcora  :  it  is  sandy,  and  does  not 
offer  a  place  of  refuge  even  for  a  boat ;  but  the  coast  near  Caroora  is 
much  indented,  and  there  are  two  small  places  somewhat  sheltered 
'  by  projecting  points,  which  offer  protectiou  for  boats  with  northerly 
or  easterly  winda  From  Carcora  to  Bengasi  the  shore  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  it  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast,  and  is  covered  with 
vegetation. 

Bengazi,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  has 
a  safe  port^  which  however  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand.  [BxNaA2L] 
The  coast  north  of  that  port  trends  in  general  to  the  east-north-east 
as  far  as  Cape  Ras  Sem,  and  is  low  and  sandy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  hills.  Thia  coast  has  no  harbour,  except  east  of  a  rocky 
promontory  near  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Tolmeta,  where  a  small 
bay  offers  a  convenient  landing  for  boats,  except  with  the  wind  on 
shore.  A  few  miles  east  of  Tolmeta  the  mountains,  which  extend 
over  the  interior  of  Bazca,  come  close  up  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  steep  precipices  from  600  to  800  feet  high.  This  part  of 
the  coast,  extending  about  80  miles  in  length,  is  inacoesaible  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Ras  Sem.  Between  this  cape 
and  that  called  Ras-el-Hilal  is  a  lai^ge  open  bay,  in  which  is  a  small 
indentation  called  Mersa  Susa  Hamm^m,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Apollonia.  It  has  at  present  no  harbour,  but 
boats  find  some  shelter  behind  the  islet  that  lies  off  the  town.  On 
the  east  side  of  Ras-el-Hilal  is  a  bay  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
deep,  in  which  vessels  may  ride  with  the  wind  any  way  from  the 
southward  to  westward.  The  coast  between  Ras-el-Hilal  and  Cape 
Bujeb^bra  is  also  veiy  high  and  rocky,  but  the  mountains  do  not  run 
in  an  unbroken  line,  as  they  do  west  of  Ras  Sem,  being  broken  by 
deep  chasms,  which  extend  far  inland.  Still  the  landing  is  very  bad, 
except  in  a  small  sandy  nook  two  miles  west  of  Cape  Bi:gebira.  From 
Cape  Bujeb^Lra  the  same  rocky  coast  continues,  but  the  ravines  are 
few,  and  the  mountains  somewhat  farther  removed  from  the  coast 
At  Dema  is  a  good  roadstead,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off  shore,  and 
some  shelter  for  smskU  craft  close  in  shore  with  the  wind  from  north- 
north-west  to  north-east  Cape  Razat^  or  Razatu,  which  is  east  of 
Dema,  is  a  vast  promontory  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation :  farther 
east  the  coast  grows  lower,  but  continues  rocky;  it  recedes  to  the 
south  so  as  to  form  a  wide  bay,  called  the  Bay  of  Bombah,  which  is 
said  to  contain  good  anchoriug-ground.  The  boundary-line  between 
Tripoli  and  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bombah. 

The  coast-line  of  Tripoli  probably  exceeds  1000  miles,  and  hardly 
contains  three  or  four  harbours  in  which  vessels  of  moderate  sijse  can 
find  tolerable  shelter.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  coast-line  on  the 
globe  of  equal  extent  which  is  so  little  favourable  to  intercourse  with 
countries  by  sea. 

jSur/oce  and  SoU, — ^We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  Tripoli  The  western  districts,  or  those  which  are  situated 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  are  known  in  a  few  directions;  but  of  the 
country  surrounding  the  gulf  nothing  is  known  except  the  districts 
contiguous  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  as  to  the  countries  east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  our  knowledge  extends  hardly  anywhere  farther  than  about 
20  miles  inland,  if  we  except  two  oases,  which  are  situated  far  to  the 
south,  in  the  Desert 

Wettem  Megion, — Two  ranges  of  mountamB  traverse  this  part  of 
^Mpoli  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  ihe  sea.  The  northern  of  these  two  ranges  is  called  the  Qhuxiany 
Gharian,  or  Wahryan  range,  and  is  visible  from  the  sea,  being  only 
from  15  to  20  miles  distant  from  it  The  southern  range  is  supposed 
to  be  about  SO  miles  farther  to  the  south,  and  is  called  the  Sudah,  or 
Black  Mountains,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  leading  fjrom 
Tripoli  to  Feuan.    The  commercial  town  of  Qfaadamis  is  situated 


within  this  range,  and  rather  on  its  southern  declivity.  The  name 
*  Black  Motmtams'  is  derived  from  the  colour,  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  range  is  covered  with  lava  and  basalt  The  Ghurian  Mountains, 
south  of  the  town  of  Tripoli,  seem  to  have  a  considerable  elevation, 
probably  however  not  exceeding  4000  feet  above  the  searleveL  In 
proceeding  farther  east  the  range  lowers  considerably,  and  its  most 
eastern  offsets,  which  occur  about  five  or  six  miles  south-west  of  the 
town  j>f  Mesurata,  terminate  only  in  high  hills.  Several  minor  ridges 
branch  off  from  the  eastern  portion  of  this  range  on  its  northern  side^ 
and  approach  close  to  the  Mediterranean  between  Cape  Sciarra  and 
the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Lebda.  The  most  western  of  these  minor 
branches  is  called  the  Tarhoona  Mountains:  it  hardly  attains  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  country  which  is  inclosed  on  the  east  by  the  Tarhoona  Moun- 
tains extends  southward  to  the  baae  of  the  Ghurian  range,  and  on  the 
west  reaches  the  boundary  of  Tunis  :  it  is  a  low  and  level  plain,  about 
60  miles  long  and  16  miles  on  an  average  width.  It  is  by  nature 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  fertile  district  and  the  Desert  Tie 
fertile  district,  called  Meaheea,  occupies  only  about  15  miles  along  the 
sea-coast^  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli;  its  width  nowhere  exceeds  five  miles.  Though  the  soil  is 
light  and  contains  a  great  portion  of  sand,  and  Ib  destitute  of  rivers 
and  springs,  it  possesses  a  high  degree  of  fertility,  which,  by  means  of 
irrigation  derived  exclusively  from  tanks  and  cisterns,  produces  rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurra,  and  Indian  corn.  The  whole  of  the 
Meaheea  is  planted  with  palm-trees  arranged  in  long  rows,  which  are 
kept  in  the  finest  order.  Their  number  is  stated  to  exceed  ten 
millions,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  each  tree  is  estimated 
at  a  Spanish  dollar.  The  plantations  of  olive-trees  are  also  extensive, 
and  the  oil  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  oils  of  Italy.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  oranges,  of  which  the  sweet  orange  is  reckoned  finer 
than  that  of  China.  The  pomegranates,  lemons,  limes^  figs,  and 
Indian  figs  are  highly  prised.  There  are  two  kinds  of  apricots,  several 
sorts  of  fine  plums,  and  some  very  high-flavoured  sweet  grapes  and 
peaches.  Water-melons  are  particularly  excellent  and  plentifuL 
From  November  to  March  the  country  is  refreshed  by  abundant  rains^ 
which  flll  the  numerous  tanks  and  cistenis ;  and  in  this  season  the 
thermometer  descends  frequently  to  40°  and  even  to  the  freeaing^ 
point  in  the  night-time,  whilst  in  the  day  it  sometimes  rises  to  70* 
and  even  higher.  In  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  especially  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  September,  rain  occurs  rarely,  and  sometimes 
not  a  drop  falls  for  several  months.  The  heat  is  then  so  intense  that 
even  the  hardy  Arab,  inured  to  the  climate,  at  ten  in  the  morning 
retires  from  his  work,  and  all  his  beasts  of  labour  are  put  under  the 
shade.  A  sudden  cool  breese  arises  from  the  sea  regularly  every 
afternoon  during  these  intense  heats;  but  the  air  brought  by  it  from 
the  sea  is  so  damp  that  it  rusts  all  sort  of  steel-work,  even  in  the 
pocket,  and  wets  a  person's  dress  entirely  through  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Moors  then  retire  to  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  their  houses, 
where  they  sleep  for  hours.  In  this  season  of  the  year  a  strong  land- 
wind  sometimes  blows  incessantly  for  several  days,  and  as  it  blows 
over  the  heated  sands  of  the  Desert^  which  lie  south  of  the  Mesheea, 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  inoreaBed  to  such  a  degree  that  respira- 
tion ia  rendered  difficult,  and  death  sometimes  occurs.  The  air  ia  at 
the  same  time  filled  with  burning  sand,  which  darkens  the  sky,  and 
the  natives  wear  a  silk  handkerduef  tied  over  the  face  when  they 
widk  the  streetSL  In  spite  of  tlus  disadvantage  the  climate  is  very 
healthy ;  no  kind  of  disease  except  ophthalmia  is  conmion,  and  many 
people  are  said  to  reach  the  age  of  110  and  180  years.  The  Mesheea 
is  very  thickly  peopled,  so  that  the  population  of  this  district  is  said 
to  amount  to  800,000.  They  live  dispersed  over  the  country  in  iso- 
lated dwellings  or  in  villages. 

The  Mesheea  is  surrounded  on  all  sides^  except  the  sea,  by  a  desert^ 
whose  surface  consists  of  loose  sand.  This  long  sandy  tract  begins  on 
the  east  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  called  Wady'm  Seyd,  and 
thence  stretches  westward  to  the  Ghurian  Mountidns,  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
west  of  the  town  of  TripolL  Its  western  portion  has  no  springs  nor 
running  water.  Where  it  borders  on  the  Mesheea^  and  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  from  it,  the  sand  rises  in  irregular  hills,  and  is  totally 
barren.  But  in  approaching  the  mountains  small  spots  covered  with 
shrubs  and  grass  occur,  wfiich  afford  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  the 
Beduins,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  pasture-grounds 
are  nearly  contiguous,  and  frequently  interspersed  with  corn-fields. 
The  eastern  districts  of  the  Desert,  or  those  near  the  Tarhoona  range, 
are  also  covered  with  high  sand-hills,  which  reach  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  but  they  are  traversed  by  two  small  perennial  streams, 
called  Wady  Ramleh  and  Wady'm  Seyd,  which  run  in  rather  narrow 
valleys,  considerably  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  Desert 
These  valleys  are  covered  with  bushes,  and  between  them  oom-flelds 
often  occur.    Barley  and  dhutra  are  cultivated. 

The  Ghurian  Mountains,  south  of  Tripoli,  oooopy  a  traot  12  or  15 
miles  in  width.  The  northern  dedivity  appean  to  be  very  irregular, 
several  hills  of  basalt  being  dispersed  over  their  basew  The  mountains 
rise  with  a  nther  steep  ascent,  but  on  the  top  they  ^read  out  in 
plains  of  moderate  extent^  which  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
hills,  many  of  which  have  a  oonioal  form.  The  plains  are  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.    They  are  covered  with  com  and  uffton  field% 
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intenpened  with  olive-treei,  but  the  elevated  lituation  pMventa  the 
cultivation  of  the  palms.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  which  are  too  steep 
for  the  growth  of  corn,  are  planted  with  almonds,  figs,  apples,  olives, 
and  vines.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  tract  howeyer  is  used  as 
pastore-groonds.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Qhurian  Mountains  live 
mostly  underground,  in  caves  which  have  been  dug  for  the  purpose. 

Farther  to  the  east,  and  where  the  Tarhoona  Mountains  branch  off, 
the  mountain  region  sinks  much  lower  and  assumes  a  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  table-land  about  30  miles  in  width,  which  runs  towards 
Cape  Mesurata,  and  only  on  its  edges  assumes  the  aspect  of  high  hills 
or  mountains,  especially  towards  the  Desert  which  lies  north  of  it 
The  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  this  table-land  is  a  plain,  nearly 
level,  whose  soil  ia  very  stony,  or  covered  with  gravel,  and  completely 
barren.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  the  higher  grounds  which  inclose  it  on 
the  north,  it  is  furrowed  by  depressions,  or  wadies,  which  are  partly 
cultivated,  and  yield  good  crops  of  corn,  and  the  level  grounds  sepa- 
rating them  are  covered  with  fine  grass  for  sheep  and  camels. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  table-land,  in  approaching  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra,  splits  into  several  short  ranges  of  hills,  which  fill  up  the  space 
between  Cape  Sdarra  and  Uie  town  of  Mesurata,  and  in  many  places 
eome  dose  up  to  the  sea.  Thus  a  hilly  tract  is  formed,  which  extends 
about  60  miles  from  west  to  east,  along  the  seashore,  and  from  5  to  6 
miles  inlsnd,  where  it  terminatee  on  the  plain  of  the  table-land.  This 
tract  is  the  best-watered  district  in  Tripoli,  as  several  small  streams 
which  descend  from  the  table-land  run  through  its  valleys,  and  reach 
the  sea  after  a  course  of  6  to  8  miles,  but  there  is  always  water  in 
them.  The  western  district  consists  of  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale. 
They  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  produce  wheat, 
barley,  and  dhurra.  In  the  eastern  districts  the  hills  are  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  level  plain  about  two  miles  wide,  which  in  two 
places  is  interrupted  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  so  as  to  be  divided  into 
three  plains  of  moderate  extent,  which  are  known  as  the  plains  of 
Lebda,  Zeliten,  and  Mesurata.  The  bills  south  of  them  are  mostly 
pasture-grounds,  between  which  some  oorn-fields  are  found ;  but  the 
plains  themselves,  which  slope  gently  towards  the  sea,  are  well  culti- 
vated. Thick  groves  of  olives  and  date-trees  rise  above  the  numerous 
villages,  which  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  either  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  turf  or  rich  with 
abundant  crops  of  grain.  The  plains  of  Lebda  and  Mesurata  espe- 
eially  are  distinguished  by  their  rich  crops  of  com,  and  lai^  quantities 
of  it  are  sold  to  the  wandering  tribes  living  east  of  them  or  exported 
by  sea.  The  cultivated  grounds  in  the  plain  of  Mesurata  extend  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  as  far  as  Bushaifa.  A  ridge  of  low 
■and'hiUs  separates  the  plains  firom  the  sea. 

The  country  south  of  the  table-land,  extending  to  the  Sudah 
Mountains,  contains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  cultivated  ground  than 
that  north  of  it;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  a  complete  desert  Accord- 
ing to  the  scanty  information  which  we  possess,  it  appears  that  its 
surface  presents  a  succession  of  several  wide  depressions,  running 
from  west  to  east,  and  terminating  on  the  east  in  the  low  grounds 
which  extend  along  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  From 
each  of  these  wide  valleys  smaller  valleys  branch  off,  and  penetrate 
a  few  miles  into  the  higher  grounds,  which  inclose  them.  These 
higher  grounds  are  many  miles  wide,  and  rise  rather  steep  above  the 
▼alley  to  an  elevation  of  400  to  600  feet  A  large  portion  of  them  is 
probably  1000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Their  surface  is  neither  level 
nor  yet  hUly.  It  presents  everywhere  a  useless  waste,  though  it 
greatly  varies  in  aspect  At  some  places  it  is  what  the  natives  ^1  a 
'sahi&r,'  or  a  level  plain  consisting  of  loose  sand,  without  either  stones, 
rooks,  water,  or  vegetation.  Other  tracts,  called  '  sereer,'  are  gravelly 
plains  from  whieh  the  sand  has  been  swept  by  the  winds.  The  gravel 
is  generally  small,  and  in  some  instances  rounded  as  pebbles  on  the 
sea'beaeh ;  in  others  sharp  and  pointed,  as  if  recently  broken ;  and  a 
third  kind,  which  sometimes  covers  spaces  of  many  miles  in  extent, 
ii  mostly  composed  of  small  stones  which  have  a  shining  exterior. 
In  the  sereers  alone  sand-hills  are  found.  A  ^ird  kind  of  desert  is 
ealled  '  warr  i  *  it  presents  a  rough  plain  covered  with  large  detached 
■tones  lying  in  oonfusion,  and  very  difficult  to  pass  over,  as  its  surface 
is  much  broken  and  interspersed  with  numerous  rooks  and  small 
hillocks.  A  few  spots  in  these  deserts  are  covered  with  bushes.  The 
fsw  wells  which  are  found  are  generally  above  100  or  even  200  feet 
deep,  and  yet  their  water  is  bitter  and  brackish.  The  habitable 
portion  of  this  region  is  limited  to  the  depressions  above  mentioned, 
where  several  villages  are  found  dose  together,  whUet  all  the  other 
parts  are  uninhabited.  But  even  in  those  districts  which  are  far  from 
the  villages  a  few  fields  are  cultivated,  and  produce  barley  and  dhurra. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  cultivate  them,  but  do  not  venture  to 
form  agricultural  settlements  on  them  for  fear  of  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  adjacent  desert  These  valleys  have  generally  a  watercourse  in 
the  middle,  in  which  however  water  is  found  only  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  as  the  rains  south  of  the  Ghurian  MountaiDS  and  the  table- 
land are  far  from  being  so  abundant  as  north  of  them.  The  greater 
part  of  the  depMssions  is  overgrown  with  shrubs,  and  supply  only 
pastures  for  camels,  sheep,  and  goats ;  the  most  fertile  of  them  is 
that  of  Banioleed,  which  ia  situa&d  on  the  south  of  the  table-land 
south  of  the  Tarhoora  Mountains.  The  'wan'  whieh  borders  on  the 
■outh  of  the  valley  of  Benioleed  is  oovwed  with  lava  and  eoiomnar 
grsenstona^  and  ia  of  great  ei^nt 


OounUff  on  (As  Wat  and  South  of  the  Gfulf  of  Sidrt^-^The  region 
just  noticed  does  not  reach  the  western  shores  of  the  Golf  of  Sidra, 
being  separated  from  it  by  a  traot  of  very  low  country,  or  rather  by  a 
marsh.  This  marsh  begins  at  Bushaifa,  about  4  miles  S.EL  fr^m 
Mesurata,  and  extends  along  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Qiraf,  a  distance 
exceeding  100  miles.  It  reaches  however  the  beaeh  only  in  two 
places,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  tract  of  more  elevated 
ground,  which  consists  of  small  but  irregular  heaps  of  sand,  with  oeea- 
sionally  a  little  vegetation  on  it  The  marsh  is  widest  in  Its  most 
northern  part,  between  Mesurata  and  Sooleb,  which  are  40  miles  from 
one  another.  In  these  parts  it  ia  from  0  and  10  to  19  miles  wide.  In 
approaching  Sooleb  it  contracts  to  2  or  8  miles,  bat  widens  sgain 
farther  south  to  4  and  5  miles.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  in 
March,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  marsh  is  covered  with  water. 
At  the  end  of  the  diy  sesson  by  far  the  greater  port  of  it  is  dry,  but 
interspersed  with  numerous  pools  of  water.  Mauy  of  these  pools  are 
some  miles  in  extent  The  surface  of  the  marsh  consists  of  alternate 
layers  of  incrustations  of  salt  and  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  is  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.  In  some  parts  small  shells  cover  the  surface, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  sea  at  times  inundates  the  mar^h. 
In  the  most  level  part  of  the  marsh  many  places  occur  in  which  a  solid 
crust,  sometimes  not  more  than  two  inches  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  covers  deep  hollows,  the  lowest  parts  of  which  contain  bitter 
and  stinking  water  several  feet  deep.  This  circumstance  renders  the 
traversing  of  the  marsh  yery  dangerous.  In  this  extensive  tract  of 
country  the  habitable  ground  is  limited  to  two  or  three  low  hills, 
which  rise  within  the  marsh,  and  on  which  date-groves  are  met  with, 
and  to  three  or  four  places  where  the  narrow  tract  along  the  sea  is 
somewhat  wide,  and  consists  of  high  ground  covered  with  grass  and 
bushes,  which  afford  pasture  to  sheep  and  camels.  This  is  the  wont 
part  of  Tripoli  bordering  on  the  sea. 

Though  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  is  inclosed  by  countries  entirely  barren 
and  sandy,  the  traet  which  is  foimd  fisrther  east,  and  which  extendi 
from  Qiraf  (16**  80'  K  long.)  to  HudU  (18°  SO'  £.  long.),  a  distance 
of  more  than  100  miles,  has  a  different  character.  Its  surface  in 
general  is  undulating,  in  a  few  places  even  rising  into  hills.  The 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  shrubs  and  grass,  affoMing  good  pasture- 
g^und  for  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  In  some  of  the  lower  tracts 
are  fields  on  which  the  Beduins,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  cultivate 
barley  and  dhurra.  But  there  are  no  trees  in  all  the  tracts  surromid- 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  In  a  few  places  there  are  lagoons  near  the 
sea,  but  they  are  not  of  great  extent,  and  the  only  marshes  which 
are  met  with  in  this  region  are  on  the  banks  of  these  lagoons. 

The  country  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  is  of  a  much  wone 
description.  It  extends  from  Hudia  to  Braiga  (19*  40'  £.  long.),  a 
distance  of  more  than  60  miles.  The  shores  of  the  sea  are  lined 
with  low  sand-hills,  whieh  have  been  accumulated  by  the  northern 
wind  from  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Behind  them,  marshes 
frequently  occur,  or  the  ground  is  a  rough  stony  plain,  nearly  without 
vegetation.  In  a  few  spots  only  bushes  and  grass  are  met  with,  and 
in  these  parts  a  few  families  of  Beduins  wander  about  with  a  small 
number  of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats.  A  continuous  ridge  of  hilli 
extends  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea-leyeL  The  nature  of  the 
country  south  of  these  bills  is  not  known. 

Respecting  the  climate  of  this  region,  it  is  observed  that  in  winter 
the  atmosphere  after  sunset  is  always  very  chilly,  and  that  there  is 
usually  a  heavy  deposit  of  dew.  In  summer  however  the  weather  is 
said  to  be  excessively  sultry. 

Country  East  of  the  Oitff  of  5wfra.— This  part  of  Tripoli  ia  com- 
monly called  Barca  [Babca],  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  CyrenaKca.  It  comprehends  the  country  which,  between 
20**  and  28*  E.  long.,  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  and  the  countries  Iving  south  of  it  as  far  as 
about  29*  N.  lat  It  is  supposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  ia 
mountainous.  This  part  of  Tripoli  is  described  under  Bxsca  and 
CybbnaIoa. 

The  interior  of  the  mountain  region,  as  already  observed,  is  not 
known.  The  authority  of  the  Basha  of  Tripoh  however  extends 
much  farther  south,  as  the  oasis  of  Augila  is  within  the  country 
governed  by  him  or  his  deputies.  The  mountain  range  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  this  oasis  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  east  and  west  It 
rises  from  the  level  ground  at  its  base  abruptly,  and  consists  of  bare 
rocks  without  the  le^  covering  of  soiL  The  Oasis  of  Augila,  to  the 
south  of  this  mountain  range,  is  said  to  eonsbt  of  three  oases,  AuglLi, 
lalloo,  and  Leshkerreh,  of  which  the  two  last-mentioned  are  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Augila  itself.  All  three,  taken 
together,  contain  a  population  of  about  10,000.  These  oases  are  only 
forests  of  palm-trees,  surrounded  by  an  immense  plain  of  red  san<L 
The  wells  are  more  than  20  feet  deep,  and  the  water  brackish.  Dhurra 
and  barley  and  a  little  wheat  are  cultivated,  but  provisions,  consUtiog 
of  corn,  butter,  and  cattle,  are  imported  from  Biengazi.  The  exports 
eonsist  especially  of  dates  and  ostrich  feathers.  Ostriches  are  numer^ 
ous  in  the  adjacent  desert  Three  smaller  oases  occur  between  Augili 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidxm,  nearly  equally 
distant  from  these  placee.  The  meet  western  and  largest  is  called 
Maradeh.  They  are  foNsts  of  palm-trees,  Ruzrounded  by  hUk  of 
shifting  sand.    As  they  are  too  snudl  to  a£ford  susteiuuioe  to  a  popnla- 
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tlon  sufficiently  numerous  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  desert,  these  osses  are  uninhabited,  but  some  families  living  in 
the  plain  of  Bengasi  resort  annually  to  them  to  gather  the  dates.  A 
considerable  oasis,  called  Fuggha,  is  situated  (it  is  said)  south  of  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  Qulf  of  Sidra.  It  seems  to  be  situated  la 
the  basalt  mountains  called  Harutsh,  which  extend  westward  to  the 
▼ery  boundary*line  of  Fezzan. 

ProducUom, — Besides  the  difParent  articles  of  agricultural  produce 
before  mentioned,  some  bushes  grow  in  desert  wadies  bearing  small 
black  berries  of  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  taste ;  a  kind  of  wild 
artichoke  is  met  with ;  prickly- pears  and  aloes  are  abundant  in  several 
places.  The  wild  trees  and  bushes  are  only  used  to  make  charooal. 
\yhere  charcoal  is  not  to  be  had,  camel's  dung  is  used  as  fuel 

Cattle  are  numerous  in  Baroii,  where  great  numbers  are  found  on 
the  table'land,  whence  tliey  are  sent  to  Bengazi  to  be  shipped  for 
Malta  and  other  places.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  poultry.  The  horses  are  of  a  fine  breed. 
Camels  are  the  only  animals  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  common 
dogs  of  the  country  are  white,  and  resemble  wolves  in  form :  they 
are  fierce,  and  defend  the  herds  against  the  attacks  of  the  hyenas 
and  jackals.  The  most  common  wiU  animals  of  prey  are  wolves, 
foxes,  hyssnas,  and  jackals.  There  are  antelopes,  gazelles,  the  jerboa 
dipus,  hares,  rabbits,  hedgehogs,  and  a  small  animal,  resembling  the 
guinea-pig  in  form,  called  gundy. 

Ostriches  are  found  only  in  the  deserts.  The  other  wild  birds  are 
bustards,  cranes,  plovers,  quails,  ducks,  snipes,  curlews,  pigeons, 
partridgesj  and  flamingoes.  Swarms  of  locusts  frequently  proceed 
from  the  deserts  to  the  cultivated  ground,  whence  they  are  frightened 
away,  and  then  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  who  eat  them 
roasted  or  salt  them.  Salted  locusts  appear  to  be  a  considerable 
article  of  inland  trade.  Bees  abound  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
tracts  of  the  country,  and  honey  is  an  important  article  of  inland 
trade.  Small  quantities  of  honey  are  exported.  Salt  and  sulphur 
are  the  only  minerals  found  and  worked. 

Population  and  Inhabitantt, — The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
two  millions.  In  the  country  it  consists  of  Arabs  and  Jews;  in  the 
towns,  mostly  of  Moors  and  Jaws  :  there  is  a  small  number  of  Turks, 
Mamelukes,  Christians^  and  Arabs.  Black  slaves  are  numerous  in 
the  towns. 

The  Arabs  of  Tripoli,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  Beduins  of  Arabia,  whom  they  resemble  in 
feature,  form,  and  language.  Their  language  generally  is  not  much 
different  from  the  Arabic,  though  in  some  districts  it  is  intermixed 
with  a  great  number  of  words  derived  from  other  langasges.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  Arabs  in  Tripoli ;  one  wanderers,  the  othisr  fixed 
residents  in  villages  and  small  towns.  Many  of  those  who  live  in 
Tillages  also  travel  about  the  country,  but  always  return  to  what  they 
consider  their  home.  The  wanderers  have  no  permanent  place  of 
abode,  but  remove  their  tents  as  pasturage  or  ciroumstanost  require. 
There  are  large  tracts  in  the  deserts  which  are  partially  covered  with 
grass  and  bushes,  and  afford  pasture  for  their  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels.  These  wandering  Arabs  cultivate  some  small  traote  with 
barley  or  dhurra.  These  fields  are  usually  at  a  great  distance  f  rqm 
the  placss  to  which  they  go  with  their  flocks,  but  they  are  respected 
by  other  wanderers,  and  the  corn  is  rarely  stolen.  When  it  is  ripe, 
the  proprietors  come  to  gather  it,  They  prepare  the  soil  by  turning 
up  the  earth  with  a  rude  plough,  or  more  generally  with  a  hoe. 
When  the  date  season  commences,  many  families  come  and  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  Mesheea  of  Tripoli,  in  order  to  purchase  dates  for 
their  future  subsistenoa  These  they  deprive  of  their  stones,  and, 
when  kneaded  together,  keep  them  in  skins,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
from  insects  or  wet :  these  dates  form  their  chief  support,  with  the 
milk  of  their  sheep  and  camels.  A  great  article  of  oommeroe  is 
furnished  by  the  fat  of  sheep«  It  Ib  boiled  until  it  bean  some 
resemblance  to  the  grease  used  by  tallow-chandlers :  it  is  then  poured 
into  skins,  and  ui  fit  for  use.  It  is  put  into  almost  every  article  of 
food  by  the  Arabs,  and  also  extensively  used  in  Tripoli  and  other 
towns.  From  the  wool  of  their  sheep  the  women  make  strong 
barracans,  carpets,  shirts,  and  turbans.  Their  tents  are  also  made  of 
wool  and  goats'-hair,  and  also  the  sacks  which  are  used  for  the  carrying 
of  corn  and  merchandise  on  their  camels.  Mats  and  ornaments  of 
palm-leaves  or  grass  are  neatly  made.  Their  dyes  are  generally 
brilliant,  black,  blue,  red,  and  orange.  As  in  Western  Alia  the  Arabs 
are  divided  into  tribes,  etch  governed  by  a  sheikh.  In  religion  they 
are  Moslems,  very  bigoted  and  superstitious. 

The  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  towns  and  in  tho  villages  of  the 
Arab&  In  the  towns,  though  much  oppressed,  and  paying  laige  sums 
as  tribute,  they  have  succeeded  in  monopolising  several  branches  of 
commerca  Amoi^g  the  Arabs,  where  they  are  muoh  better  treated, 
they  apply  themselves  to  several  mechanical  arts  and  trades.  In 
Tripoli  and  the  large  towns  they  have  several  synagogues. 

The  Koora  are  most  numerous  in  the  towns  and  in  the  Mesheea  of 
Tripoli  They  are  either  landed  proprietors  or  merohants.  As  mer- 
chants  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  kafilas  which  go  to  Feazan  and 
Bomou.  They  resemole  exactly  the  Moors  of  Marocoo,  but  are  less 
instructed  then  the  Moghrebins,  having  no  colleges,  though  there  are 
several  schools  in  which  the  children  are  taught  reading  and  writing. 
They  are  less  bigoted  than  the  Arabs. 


The  number  of  Turks  and  Mamelukes  has  inoreased  sfaice  the 
country  has  again  become  dependent  on  Constantinople.  They  art 
either  officers  of  government  or  serve  as  soldiers.  Christians  are 
only  found  in  the  town  of  Tripoli,  where  they  are  better  treated  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  are  permitted  to 
build  churches.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  Maltese,  but  there  axe 
natives  of  Italy.  The  black  slaves,  who  are  mostly  kept  by  the  Moor% 
are  nearly  all  natives  of  Soodan. 

ChvemmeiU, — The  bashalic  of  Tripoli,  like  the  other  Barbary  stateS| 
is  a  sordid  despotism ;  and,  whether  ruled  by  a  Turkish  or  Moorish 
chief,  is  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exacting  a  revenue,  without  any 
regard  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  people  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
A  considerable  sum  was  formerly  drawn  from  the  plunder  obtained  by 
her  corsairs,  and  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  it  was  derived  from  the 
traffic  in  European  slaves.  To  supply  thui  deficiency,  caused  by  the 
abolition  of  these  sources  of  profit,  the  country  was  burdened  with 
monopolies,  and  the  people  were  ground  down  with  new  taxes.  The 
distant  beys  of  Bengazi  and  Derna,  holding  their  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  basba,  make  the  most  of  their  uncertain  tenure  by  arbitrary 
exactions  for  themselves,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  comply  with 
their  master^s  demands ;  while  the  sheiks  of  Barca  and  Sert  pay  like- 
wise a  tribute,  in  return  for  which  their  power  i*  acknowledged  in  the 
Desert.    Thus  the  system  throughout  is  one  of  extortion. 

History, — The  early  history  of  this  country  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  Africa,  Babbart,  Baroa,  and  Ctrbkaioa.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage  it  became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  three  flourishing 
cities  of  Oea,  Leptii,  and  Sabrata,  constituted  a  kind  of  federal  union 
under  the  name  of  TripoUa.  On  the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  by 
the  Vandals  in  the  6th  century,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  those 
barbarians,  from  whom  it  was  rescued  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  by 
Belisarius,  in  534.  About  a  hundred  years  afterwards  Tripoli,  after 
an  obstinate  contest,  in  whioh  the  prefect  Gregory  was  slain,  the  town 
wss  forced  to  yield  to  the  oonqueriog  khalifs.  After  tiie  Arabian 
conquerors  had  consolidated  their  power  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
detached  themselves  from  the  khalifs  of  JSgypt,  Tripoli  was  generally 
governed  by  the  Arabian  dynasties  settled  at  Cairoan.  [Tukib.J  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Egyptians  in  877  and  in  1054.  In  1146  it  was  seised 
by  Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  who  held  it  however  but  a  short  time ; 
for  in  1184  its  walls  were  raced  by  Yakub,  and  it  followed  the  political 
condition  of  Tunis  and  was  subjeot  to  its  kings.  From  tlus  time 
until  its  conquest,  about  1510,  by  the  Spaniards,  Tripoli  is  scarcely 
mentioned  by  historical  writers.  In  1580  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
ceded  it,  with  the  island  of  Malta,  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jeru« 
salem,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes.  Its  only  strength  was  then 
a  castle,  whioh  they  engaged  to  keep  and  to  hold  in  defenee  of 
Christendom;  but  in  1551  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Simon  Basha, 
sent  to  the  attack  by  their  inveterate  enemy  the  sultan  Solyman,  who 
appointed  the  famous  corsair  Dragut  (whose  forces  formed  part  of 
the  expedition)  ite  first  governor;  and  about  this  time  its  present 
walls  were  built^  and  the  tract  of  oountry  now  composing  the  regency 
was  first  made  a  TtMrkish  pashalio.  Tripoli  now  became  one  of  those 
systematic  piratical  powers  which  for  centuries  attacked  the  eommeree 
of  Christian  nations,  making  slaves  of  their  prisoners.  In  1683  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  a  French  fleet,  when  the  pasha  sent  an 
humble  submission  to  Loms  XIY.  Nevertheless,  the  TripoUtan 
cruisers  seldom  allowed  a  ship  at  sea  to  escape  them  if  they  thought 
they  could  make  a  prize  of  her  with  impunity ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1816  that  slavery  and  piracy  were  abolished.  Previous  to  the  attack 
in  that  year  on  Algiers,  a  British  naval  foroe  appeared  off  Tripoli,  end 
the  pasha  bound  himself  to  treat  all  prisoners  in  future  aocording  to 
the  ussge  of  European  nations. 

For  the  last  300  years  Tripoli,  like  the  other  Barbary  states,  hai 
been  oonsidered  a  dependenoy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte;  but  the  aJlegianoe 
of  these  states  principally  arose  from  the  sultan  being  the  ohief  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Tet,  as  has  been  seen,  they  made  separate 
and  distinct  treaties  with  other  powere,  and  were  so  far  independent. 
At  first  the  governors  or  bashas  of  Tripoli  were  sent  from  Constant!* 
nople^  supported  by  a  garrison  of  Turks,  who  kept  the  Moors  in 
subjection;  and  being  liable  to  be  recalled,  they  generally  puiehased 
the  continuance  of  \Mx  appointment  by  reniitting  a  hmdsome  tribute 
to  the  supreme  government,  and  exaoting  as  much  as  possible  for 
themselves.  But  in  1718,  Hamet  Oaiamanliy  a  Moorish  ohief,  and 
second  in  command,  headed  a  well-concerted  rebellion,  and  was  pro< 
claimed  basha  by  the  people.  After  murdering  the  Turku^  officers 
and  garrison  he  contrived  to  render  the  government  hereditary  in  the 
family,  whioh  continued  so  until  1888,  when  the  last  basha  of  the 
family,  Tussuf,  after  a  tyrannioal  reign  of  forty  years^  was  obliged  to 
abdicate,  and  Uie  Porte  established  again  the  old  policy  of  governing 
the  oountry  under  a  ohief  appointed  from  Constantinopie.  The 
interior  of  tne  oountry  however  enjoys  no  settled  government  The 
chiefs  of  Aiiyilah  and  Ghadamia  keep  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
basha  only  because  the  situation  of  their  territories  requires  an  outlet 
for  their  commeroe.  The  Arab  chiefs  frequently  break  out  into 
actual  hostilities  against  the  Turkish  role:  as  lately  as  July  1855 
headed  by  a  chief  named  Qourmah,  the  Arabs,  after  defeating  a  large 
Turkish  force,  were  reported  to  be  approaching  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  of  Tripoli 

The  foreign  trade  of  Tripoli  is  carried  on  ohiefly  with  Malta,  Tunia^ 
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and  the  Levant,  whiiher  the  produce  of  the  country  and  goods  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  by  oaravana  (which  convey  alayes,  ivoiy, 
gold-duAt,  senna,  natron,  &o.,)  are  sent  in  exchange  for  European  and 
other  manufactured  goods.  Tripoli  has  at  present  no  marine  of  its 
own.  She  never  hs^  a  standing  army  beyond  the  three  or  four 
hundred  Mamluk  guards  of  the  basha;  but  the  town  is  now  garrisoned 
by  4000  Turkii^  troops. 

Antiquities. — Most  of  the  towns  in  the  regency  possess  interesting 
remains,  particularly  in  the  PentapoUs,  where  innumerable  chambers 
are  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  hills  throughout :  some  of  them  with  archi- 
teotural  elevations,  sculpture,  and  inscriptions.  The  ruins  of  temples, 
theatres,  and  aqueducts  of  Roman  construction,  are  particularly  trace- 
able at  Ghienna  (Cyrene),  Tauchira  (Arsinoe),  Tolmeta  (Ptolemais), 
nnd  Marsa  Susa  (ApoUonia).  Lebida  (Leptis  Magna)  seems  to  have 
been  completely  ravaged,  and  what  ruins  there  are,  are  deeply  buried 
in  sand.  In  the  city  of  Tripoli  stands  a  fine  Roman  arch,  whose  solidity 
of  construction  has  preserved  it  from  ruin.  It  was  built  in  the  2nd 
century;  the  inscription  is  perfect,  but  the  sculptures  are  almost 
wholly  effaced.  At  Tripoli  Yecchia  there  is  an  amphitheatre  of  Roman 
construction  still  entire  of  148  feet  in  diameter,  with  five  rows  of 
seats ;  and  in  the  same  direction  still  exists  the  remnant  of  one  of  the 
great  Roman  ways,  on  the  borders  of  which  are  observable  the  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings  in  stone.  Money,  coins,  and  precious  stones  and 
gems,  mostly  intaglios,  for  which  the  people  of  Cyrene  were  once 
famed,  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice. 

Ghadamis, — The  oases  of  Aujilah,  Fezzan,  and  Ohadamis  are  gene- 
rally dependent  on  Tripoli.  [Aujilah;  Fezzan.]  Qhadamis  is  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  Tripoli,  in  SO**  40'  N.  lat,  10"*  25'  E.  long.,  distant 
from  it  about  fifteen  days'  journey,  and  as  many  from  the  town  of 
Cabes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about 
6000  or  7000,  are  a  quiet  trading  people,  and  seldom  take  part  in  the 
political  viciasitudeB  of  TripolL  The  town,  which  contains  the  ruins 
of  Roman  buildings,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  oBtablishment,  the 
Cydamum  of  Pliny.  ('  Natb  Hist.,'  v.  5.)  Its  importance  arises  from 
the  four  commercial  roads  which  from  this  point  strike  into  the 
interior  regions  of  Africa.  The  first  passes  through  Mezda  and  Sockna, 
takes  a  southern  course  to  Mourzouk,  and  so  on  to  Boumou  and  the 
Lake  Tchad,  and  its  neighbouring  countries  of  Kanem  and  Beghermi ; 
the  second,  or  direct  southern  road,  leads  to  the  city  of  Graat  and 
across  the  desert  of  Soudan,  passing  through  Agadez  to  Houssa  and 
Kasseena;  the  third,  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and' passing  through 
Ainel-Salah  and  Akabli,  in  the  country  of  Tuat,  leads  directly  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  where  some  of  the  people  of  Ghadamis  are  settled ;  the  fourth 
is  the  western  road,  which,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas,  directs  its  courae  towards  Marocco  by  Taffilelt 

TRI'POLI,  a  city  and  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  regencies  of 
Barbary.  Its  casUe  is  in  32°  53'  56"  N.  lat.,  IS**  10'  58"  E.  long.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Tripoli  and  the  residence  of  the  basha. 
The  city  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oea,  which,  with  the 
cities  of  Leptis  Magna  and  Sabrata,  formed  the  province  called  Tripolis 
under  the  Roman  emperors;  and  being  the  only  one  of  the  three 
which  is  still  an  inhabited  town,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the 
district  or  province. 

The  town  b  built  upon  a  rocky  promontory  which  stretches  a  short 
distance  into  the  sea,  which  washes  it  to  the  northward  on  two  sides, 
while  the  south  and  west  sides  are  bounded  by  a  sandy  plain  which  is 
partly  cultivated.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  whose  walls  are  un- 
usually high,  and  which,  being  situated  at  the  south-east  angle  con- 
nects the  line  of  batteries  on  the  sea-firont  with  a  high  wall  that 
defends  the  town  on  the  land  side,  and  this  is  strengthened  by  six 
bastions.  The  town  has  two  gates ;  one  towards  the  sea,  the  other 
opening  to  the  south-east  on  the  plain.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
town,  which  is  very  irregular  in  ^pe,  is  about  1860  yards,  and  its 
breadth  about  1000  yards. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  like  narrow  lanes ;  and  the  whole 
town  is  so  uneven  with  accumulated  rubbiBh,  on  which  the  houses  are 
in  fact  sometimes  buUt^  without  regard  to  a  general  level,  that  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  indifference  of  the  Moors  and  Turks  in 
such  matters,  might  imagine  they  had  wandered  to  some  deserted  and 
ruinous  part  of  the  town,  when  in  reality  they  were  traversing  its  best 
streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  iiHregular  stones  and  mud  formed  into 
a  mass,  and  whitewashed.  They  seldom  have  an  upper  story,  and  an 
aperture  is  rarely  seen  in  the  exterior  walls,  the  rooms  being  entered 
and  lighted  from  a  spacious  square  yard  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Tripoli  contains  six  mosques  of  the  first  ord&r  with  a  number  of  tall 
minarets,  besides  many  smaller  mosques.  The  exterior  of  the  gieat 
mosque,,  built  by  the  Caramanli  family,  which  stands  in  the  main 
street,  is  extremely  handsome  and  mnjestic;  the  roof,  composed  of 
many  small  cupolas,  is  supported  upon  sixteen  Doric  marble  columns^ 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Christian  temple.  The  floor  ia  laid  with 
rich  carpets,  and  the  subdued  light  and  richness  of  the  ornaments 
create  an  imposing  effect.  The  Jews  have  their  synagogues,  and  the 
Christians  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  an  endowed  convent 
of  Franciscan  friars  being  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers.  The  bazaars  are  extensive :  one  contains  the  shops  of  the 
traders,  which  are  ranged  on  each  side,  and  are  very  small ;  the  other 
is  appropriated  to  slaveHlealing.    The  slaves  are  brought  with  other 


articles  of  trade  from  the  interior  of  Africa  by  the  kafila*,  or  caravans. 
The  shops  in  the  town  are  miserable-looking  hovels,  although  acme  <^ 
them  contain  diamonds,  pearls,  gold  ornaments,  rich  gems,  and  scarce 
drugs.  These  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  a 
quarter  allotted  to  themselves,  in  which  they  are  confined  erery 
evening;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  persecution  they  eng^roas 
the  greatest  part  of  the  trade,  and  are  intrusted  with  employments  of 
accountability  and  profit  The  Roman  arch,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  stands  near  the  sea-gate.  Several  fondooks,  or  caravan- 
sarais,  receive  merchants  and  their  goods  from  distant  parta.  The 
baths  make  a  considerable  show  by  their  picturesque  clusters  of 
cupolas ;  some  of  them  are  chiefly  of  marble,  and  are  crowded  with 
bathers.  The  winter  rain  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  water  for  the 
summer,  during  which  not  a  drop  falls  for  months  together.  It  is  col- 
lected from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  carefully  conducted  by 
channels  into  a  reservoir  beneath  the  courtyard,  where  the  water  u 
preserved  pure  and  clear.  Water  however  for  common  purposes  ii 
easily  found  on  the  plain  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  brackish. 

There  are  a  few  sdiools,  at  which  the  reading  of  the  Koran  and 
sometimes  writing  is  taught  The  people  apply  themselves  princi- 
pally to  commerce,  which  they  conduct  upon  the  footing  of  barter, 
and  seldom  by  ready  money  transactions,  so  that  a  little  arithmetie 
suffices  them.  There  are  however  several  regular  European  houses  of 
business,  chiefly  French,  Italian,  and  Maltese,  whose  principals,  toge- 
ther with  the  European  consuls,  form  the  only  educated  class  of  Uie 
community.  The  inhabitants  spend  their  time  in  the  Turkish  bazaar, 
smoking  and  drinking  coffee,  and  gossiping  upon  the  events  of  the 
day.  A  corrupt  Italian  is  generally  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  town. 
The  basha,  whether  Moor  or  Turk,  generally  confers  the  offices  of 
state  upon  some  of  his  own  family,  or  upon  renegades.  Justice  is 
administered  and  executed  for  heinous  crimes  with  great  promptitude 
and  little  foruL  The  common  people  are  bigots  in  their  religion,  but 
they  do  not  possess  the  Mussulman  virtue  of  sobriety — wine-shop^ 
which  yield  a  great  revenue  to  the  government,  being  public,  and 
intoxication  very  common.  The  population  is  estimated  at  15,000  w 
20,000,  of  whom  about  2000  are  Jews.  The  Christians  fluctuate  in 
numbers;  they  are  principally  Maltese,  and  may  amount  to  about 
2000.    The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Turkish  descent 

Outside  of  the  town  are  the  buryiog-places ;  and  as  great  respect  is 
paid  to  the  dead,  the  tombs  ore  decent  and  numerous.  The  basha 
has  several  country  palaces  in  the  surrounding  district,  where  some  of 
the  European  consuls  (manv  of  whom  reside  here),  and  other  persons 
of  note  also  have  country-houses  and  gardens.  The  Arabs  may  not 
enter  the  town  without  leave,  and  their  chief  is  answerable  to  the 
basha  for  their  good  conduct  There  are  good  weekly  markets  outside 
the  town,  and  oUiersit  a  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles,  well  supplied 
with  catlie  of  all  sorts,  poultry,  game,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  produce 
of  the  cultivated  districts.  Fish,  taken  on  the  coast  by  Maltese  fisher- 
men, is  abundant  and  good. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  long  reef  of  rocks  running  out  from  the 
northern  point  of  the  town  into  the  sea  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
and  by  other  reefs  at  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  these,  which 
together  form  a  tolerably  good  shelter.  The  western  side  is  protected 
by  the  projection  of  land  on  which  the  town  stands.  Li  Uie  deepest 
part  however  there  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  fathoms  water.  Ships 
of  war  are  consequently  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  where 
there  is  good  holding^ground  in  sixteen  and  eighteen  fathoms ;  but 
the  anchorage  is  exposed  to  northerly  winds.  Two  batteries,  erected 
on  commanding  points  of  the  reefs,  and  two  others  situated  on  the 
beach,  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  white  square  build- 
ings, intermixed  with  cupolas  and  minarets,  and  with  Indian  fig-  and 
date-trees  growing  among  them,  give  to  the  city  a  very  pleasing 
appearance  from  the  sea. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  liable  to  much  variation.  The  govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  certain  monopolies  of  the  produce  of  the 
country ;  while  other  monopolies,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  ars 
farmed  out  to  the  Jews,  acooixiing  to  circumstances,  and  to  raise 
money.  But  the  measure  most  ruinous  to  trade  is  the  power  assumed 
of  coining  and  fixing  the  value  of  a  debased  currency,  which  has 
sometimes  been  made  to  lose  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  a  we^.  Arms 
and  warlike  stores,  and  timber,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
pulse,  are  generally  admitted  fi-ee  of  duty ;  and  articles  for  the  use 
and  consumption  of  the  Christians  established  in  the  regency  are 
similarly  privileged. 

From  the  nature  of  its  port  the  trade  of  Tripoli  is  carried  on  in 
small  vessels,  seldom  larger  than  brigs,  few  of  which  are  now  owned 
in  the  country.  It  has  sn  indirect  trade  with  England  through 
Malta.  Marseille,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  the  commercial  towns  of  the 
Levant  likewise  trade  with  TripolL  The  imports  from  Europe  are 
woollen-cloths  of  all  sorts,  coarse  linens,  printed  and  striped  cottons, 
silk-stuflfs  of  various  colours  and  descriptions,  common  wnite  muslins 
and  calicoes,  earthenware,  common  writing-paper,  gold  and  silver 
tissues,  cotton,  cotton  twisty  beads,  common  looking-glasses,  sword- 
blades,  hardware,  and  fire-anns  of  all  sorts,  gunpowder,  shot^  lead, 
tin,  tin-plates,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  common  wines,  and  spirits.  The 
exports  consist  of  some  articles  of  produce,  and  commodities  brought 
from  Central  Africa  by  the  caravans,  such  as  morocco  leather,  wool, 
hides,  goats'  and  sheep's  skins,  soda,  salt,  oil,  sal-nitron,  madder 
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roots,  wax,  saffroD,  Benna  and  other  drugSi  ostrich  featherSy  gold-dust, 
ivory,  gum,  dates,  horned-cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and  "butter.  Among 
the  exports  are  black  male  and  female  slaves,  brought  from  Fezzan 
and  Qhadamis,  and  generally  shipped  to  Turns,  Egypt,  and  the 
Turkish  ports  of  the  Levant,  in  vessels  of  those  countries  or  of  Tripoli 

The  trade  of  Tripoli  profits  once  or  twice  a  year  from  the  passage  of 
the  pilgrims  from  western  Barbary  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Formerly 
these  caravans  amounted  sometimes  to  8000  persons,  and  half  as 
many  camels  and  horses,  with  their  goods  and  merchandise.  But 
since  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Levant,  devout  Moslems 
prefer  the  passage  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  as  less  fatiguing  and  less 
dangerous.  This  has  worked  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  traffic  of 
the  place,  and  the  caravans  which  stop  there  now  seldom  amount  to 
more  than  a  few  hundred  people  and  animals.  The  kafilas,  or  small 
caravans,  from  Fezzan  and  Ghadamis,  are  now  the  principid  medium 
of  inland  trade.  These  people  exchange  their  merchandiiBe  for  that 
of  Europe,  and  pay  the  balance  in  gold-dust. 

TRIPOLITZA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  Morea,  is  situated  in 
a  plain  in  Arcadia,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  which  the  ancient  towns 
of  Mantineia,  Tegea,  and  Pallantium  formerly  stood.  The  name 
points  to  its  having  been  formed  from  a  union  of  three  cities ;  and  the 
current  tradition  in  Qreece  is,  that  these  cities  were  Mukhli,  Tegea, 
and  Mantineia.  Mukhli  is  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  a  -settle- 
ment from  Amycles  in  Laconia,  and  it  appears  in  the  middle  ages  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  the  Morea.  It  was 
taken  by  Mohammed  IL,  in  1458,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Tripo- 
litza  was  built  soon  after  this  event,  when  Mukhli  declined  in  impor- 
tance. The  bishop  who  resides  at  Tripolitza  is  still  called  Biihop  of 
Mukhli. 

Before  the  Greek  revolution  Tripolitza  had  a  population  of  15,000  to 
20,000,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea.  It  was 
taken  in  1822  by  the  Greeks,  who  put  to  the  sword  8000  male  Turks. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  took  the  town  in  1828  and  razed  every  house  it  con- 
tained.   It  has  been  since  partially  rebuilt- 

There  are  several  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Tripolitza,  as  the  ruins 
of  Tegea  have  been  plundered  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  mosques 
and  other  edifices.  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  and  snow  often  lies 
very  thick  upon  the  plain. 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic,  lying  S.S.E.  of  St.  Helena.  The  largest  and  central  island 
lies  about  the  point  37**  6'  N.  lat,  12**  2'  W.  long.  The  ishuids  are 
three  in  number :  the  lai^eet,  to  which  the  name  of  Tristan  da  Cunha 
properly  belongs,  is  between  19  and  20  miles  in'  circumference;  of 
the  two  smaller,  that  which  is  named  Nightingale  Island  is  to  the 
south  of  the  principal  island,  and  that  named  Inaccessible  Island  to 
the  south-west.  The  two  smaller  islands,  from  the  steep  and  craggv 
nature  of  their  shores,  can  only  be  approached  in  a  calm.  The  north 
side  of  the  largest  island  is  very  striking ;  an  extensive  plain  stretches 
along  the  base  of  a  mountain,  the  sides  of  which  are  clothed  with 
thick  brushwood,  and  which  towers  abruptly  to  the  height  of  8326 
feet  In  1816  a  company  of  artillery  was  stationed  on  this  island :  it 
was  withdrawn  after  the  death  of  Napoleon.  Water  is  good  and 
abundant  in  the  island,  and  vessels  which  touch  there  can  easily  pro- 
cure supplies  of  fresh  provisions.  Off  the  ooast  is  great  abundance 
of  seals,  and  whales,  both  black  and  white.  These  islands  were  dis- 
covered in  1506,  by  the  fleet  under  Tristan  da  Cunhsy  whoee  name  has 
been  given  to  them. 

TRIVANDRUM.    [HiNDUSTAir.] 

TRIVENTO.    [Sawnio.] 

TRIVIER,ST.    [AiN.]  "    / 

TROAD.    [Troy.] 

TROIS  RIVIfiRES.    [Cahada.] 

TROITZK.      [ORBNBtJBOj 

TROJA.     [Capitakata.] 

TROLLHATTEN  canal.    [Swedes.] 

TROMSOE.    [Trondhjem.] 

TROND.  ST.    [Limburo.] 

TRONBHJEBI,  or  DRONTHEIM,  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
provinces  of  Norway,  extending  from  62'  to  71°  10'  N.  lat,  and 
from  5*  to  81*  K  long.  Near  its  southern  boundary  it  extends 
more  than  200  miles  from  west  to  east,  but  between  65**  and 
69*  N.  lat  its  width  hardly  ever  exceeds  60  miles.  North  of  69" 
N.  lat.  however  it  grows  wider,  and  in  some  places  the  width  amounts 
to  150  miles.  On  the  west  and  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  on  the 
east  aro  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  on  the  south  the  Norwegian  province 
of  Christiania  and  Beigen.  Its  area  is  about  57,600  square  miles. 
[Norway.] 

Trondhjem  comprehends  the  countries  situated  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Norrska-fiellen,  and  those  which  lie  on  the  western 
and  steeper  slope  of  the  Kiblen  Mountains :  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
exceedingly  mountainous,  and  very  little  fit  for  agricultural  purposes. 
This  ciroumstance,  united  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  must  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  its  very  small  population,  amounting  to 
only  265,849.  Trondhjem  is  divided  into  three  sections,  Proper 
Trondhjem,  Nordland,  and  Finmarken. 

Trfmdhjem  Proper  comprehends  the  countries  inclosing  the  Bay  of 
Trondhjem,  or  Trondhjem-fiord.  Among  the  numerous  inlets  by 
which  the  rocky  coast  of  this  oountiry  is  indented  the  Trondhjem-fiord 
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is  the  most  important  Its  entrance  from  the  sea  is  near  68*  80^ 
N.  lat,  and  it  runs  about  60  miles  inland,  measured  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  as  it  forms  as  it  were  the  section  of  a  cirole,  its  whole  length  is 
near  90  miles.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity  it  is  divided  into  three 
arms  by  an  island  (Ytteroe)  and  a  peninsula,  and  these  arms  are  calledi 
from  south  to  north,  Yerdals-fiord,  Ytteroe-fiord,  and  Beitstad-flord. 
Beitstad-fiord  is  united  to  Trondhjems-fiord  by  a  narrow  channel 
about  5  miles  in  length.  The  width  of  Trondhjems-fiord  varies  in 
general  between  8  and  5  miles,  exceeding  these  dimensions  only  where 
short  arms  branch  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  fiord. 

The  country  south  of  Trondhjems-fiord,  or  South  Trtrnd^em,  lies 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Lang-field  and  Dbvre-field,  which 
are  portions  of  the  Nomika-fiellen.  [Nobbska-Fiellbk.]  The  coast- 
line extends  from  Cape  Stadtland,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
province,  to  the  entrance  of  Trondhjems-fiord,  nearly  due  north-east 
It  is  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  intersected  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  which  extend  in  different  directions,  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  country  near  the  sea  is  converted  by  them  into  islands,  whilst 
the  remainder  forms  numerous  peninsulas.  The  largest  of  the  islands 
thus  formed  are  Froyen,  Hitteren,  and  Smolen.  Hitteren  is  nearly  80 
miles  long,  and  on  an  average  10  miles  wida  These  islands  are  rocky 
and  high,  but  not  mountainous,  the  heights  on  them  rising  only  to 
the  elevation  of  hills.  Their  soil  is  indifferent^  and  agriculture  is 
limited ;  but  they  are  partly  covered  with  woods,  in  which  deer  are 
common.  The  islands  which  lie  farther  south  and  nearer  the  coast 
are  mttch  more  elevated,  and  the  summit  of  that  of  Tusteren,  south 
of  Smolen,  probably  exceeds  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  as  it  is 
hardly  ever  free  from  snow.  The  ooast  of  the  mainland  is  high,  and 
usually  rises  with  a  steep  precipice  from  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  Along  the  whole  of  the  outer  coast  no  tracts  of 
cultivable  land  of  any  extent  are  met  with,  and  the  few  hamlets  which 
occur  are  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  rocks  are  mostly  bare,  and  in 
a  few  places  only  are  there  small  woods  of  stunted  trees,  or  rather 
bushes.  The  fish  taken  along  this  coast  are  chiefly  lobsters,  cod,  Ung, 
and  herring.  The  fiords  themselves  penetrate  to  the  distance  of  50 
miles  from  the  open  sea.  Their  average  width  varies  between  one  and 
two  miles,  and  they  are  very  deep,  but  much  exposed  to  sudden  gales 
from  the  mountains,  which,  though  of  short  duration,  ore  extremely 
violent  Along  the  shores  of  these  inlets  tracts  of  cultivable  land 
occur,  but  they  are  of  moderate  extent  They  aro  cultivated,  and 
yield  most  kinds  of  grain,  except  wheat,  and  several  kinds  of  veget- 
ables. The  mountains  and  high  hills  which  separate  the  fiords  from 
each  other  descend  with  a  gentle  declivity,  which  is  partly  covered 
with  woods  of  bireh,  elm,  fir,  and  pine,  among  which  however  forest* 
trees  are  not  common,  and  is  partly  used  as  pasture-ground. 

The  interior  of  the  countiy  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Norrska-fiellen.  The  highest  part  of  it  lies  along  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  Trondhjem,  where  the  Snee-h&tten  rises  to  7489  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  base  on  which  the  Snee-hatten  and  other 
lofty  peaks  near  it  stand  is  a  mountain  plain,  from  8000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  partially  free  from  snow  during  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  then  used  as  pasture-ground. 
In  some  parts  are  small  woods  of  stunted  birch  and  willows^  but  in 
general  it  is  destitute  of  wood.  On  the  weat  the  table-land  is  furrowed 
by  a  few  valleys  of  considerable  length,  whoee  width  however  never 
exceeds  a  mile.  These  valleys  are  in  their  lower  districts  from  2000 
to  4000  feet  below  the  adjacent  mountains.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  a  very  hot  but  short  summer,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  is 
cultivated  with  much  care,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  rye,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  flax.  The  lai^est  of  these  valleys  are,  from  south  to 
north — Romsdalen,  which  is  famous  for  its  picturesque  beauty; 
£ikidalen ;  and  Drivdalen.  As  this  country  does  not  offer  anything 
to  the  foreign  market,  except  fish  and  some  timber,  it  has  only  two 
small  towns,  Christiansund  and  Molde.  Chrittiansund  lies  south-west 
of  the  elevated  island  of  Tusteren,  and  is  built  on  three  small  islands, 
inclosing  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which  constitutes  its  harbour.  It 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants.  Molde,  south-south-west  of  Christian- 
sund, has  only  1500  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged 
in  commerce,  but  the  greater  number  in  the  fishery  of  the  Lofoden, 
to  which  these  towns  send  a  number  of  small  vessela.  Their  oom- 
meroial  relations  are  almost  exclusively  with  Spain,  to  which  country 
the  produce  of  the  fisheries  is  sent 

The  country  along  the  southern  shores  of  Trondhjems-fiord  con- 
tarns  a  much  greater  portion  of  arable  land,  and  is  more  extensively 
cultivated  and  more  populous.  It  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  which 
from  west  to  east  aro  called  Oerkel,  Guul,  Nid,  and  Stor-elf.  From 
the  shores  of  the  fiord  to  the  Dovrefield  the  countir  rises  in  three  ter- 
races, whose  lines  of  separation  are  marked  by  the  Lake  Salboe,  which 
is  about  520  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  courae  of  the  river  Guul, 
where  it  runs  from  east  to  west  Each  of  the  terraces  occupies  about 
20  miles  in  width.  The  lowest  terrace,  along  the  shores  of  the  fiord, 
is  an  undulating  plain  about  9  or  10  miles  in  width,  which  is  however 
intenected  with  a  few  steep  rocks.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  cultivated, 
though  the  soil  is  not  fertile.  Near  the  lake  of  Salboe,  and  in  general 
about  10  miles  from  the  fiord,  the  country  becomes  hilly,  and  the  soil 
is  stony.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder  is  indifferent  pasture-ground.  The  second  terrace  is  broken 
in  all  its  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  valleys,  which  are 
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fiom  1  to  3  miles  wide,  of  considerable  fertility,  and  well  oultlTated.  | 
The  high  hills  and  mountains  which  lie  between  the  Yalleys  are  almost 
overgrown  with  pine,  fir,  birch,  and  other  trees,  and  in  some  parts 
contain  excellent  pasture.  The  third  terrace  rises  by  degrees  from 
1500  to  8000  feet^  and  partly  resembles  the  table-land  above-men- 
tioned, which  lies  fitrther  west,  but  its  surface  is  broken  by  numerous 
livers  which  descend  from  the  Dovrefield,  and  in  some  of  the  narrow 
▼alleys  along  their  banks  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  some  extent^ 
whilst  the  adjacent  mountains  afford  good  pasture  for  several  months 
of  the  year.    [Nobbska-Fubllen.I 

The  small  district  of  Roraas  lies  on  the  Dovrefield,  close  to  the 
boimdary  of  Sweden,  and  comprehends  thd  country  in  which  the 
Qlommen-elf  originates.  It  is  so  much  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  that  the  oovmtry  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  on  account 
of  the  cold  of  the  climate ;  the  frost  sometimes  even  m  June  kills  the 
animals  on  the  pasturea  In  this  tract  three  copper-mines  are  worked 
with  success.  The  ore  &om  them  is  brought  to  the  town  of  Roraas, 
where  the  smelting-houses  are  built.  This  town  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1500  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
mines  or  smelting-houses.  The  copper  is  carried  to  Trondhjem, 
where  it  is  shipped.  In  the  most  idevated  part  of  this  tract  are  a 
few  families  of  Laplanders,  who  live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of 
rein-deer. 

Country  North  of  the  TrondhJem-jlorcU — An  ixiimense  mass  of  high 
rocks  extends  along  the  sea  from  the  shores  of  the  fiords  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Namsen-elf.  A  great  part  of  it  rises  above  the  line  of  trees, 
and  it  is  considered  as  the  most  elevated  mountain  of  Scandinavia  in 
this  parallel ;  for  the  great  range  which  divides  Norway  from  Sweden 
is  here  interrupted  by  the  remarkable  depression  which  is  noticed  in 
NoBBfiKA-FiELLEN.  East  of  it  is  a  wide  depression  called  Numme- 
dalen,  a  part  of  which  is  cultivated,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  a  forest  of  fine  timber-trees.  The  same  description 
applies  to  the  valley  of  the  Namsen-elf,  which  is  contiguous  to  Num- 
medalen  on  the  north.  The  forests  covering  this  country  are  the  most 
northern  large  forest  of  timber-trees  in  Norway,  and  from  Namsen- 
fiord  all  the  countries  lying  farther  north  are  supplied  with  logs  and 
deals.  The  Namsen-elf  is  too  rapid  for  navigation,  but  timber  is 
floated  down.  Along  the  whole  coast  of  Trondhjem  Proper  the  rocks, 
partly  above  and  partly  below  water,  are  so  numerous  that  the  navi- 
gation of  this  sea  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Nordland  comprehends  all  the  countries  lying  between  the  parallel 
of  the  island  of  Lek(3e  and  the  Quananger-fiord.  The  southern  part 
is  called  Helgeland,  the  central  district  Salten,  and  the  northern  por- 
tion Tromsoe.  The  islands  of  Lofoden  and  of  Senyen  are  aJso  included 
in  it. 

ffelgdand  extends  from  the  parallel  of  the  island  of  Lekoe  to  Cape 
Kunnen.  The  Kiolen  range  is  in  these  parts  not  more  than  60  miles 
distant  from  the  sea.  The  coast  here  also  is  rocky,  but  of  moderate 
elevation,  much  lower  than  farther  souUi  or  north.  It  has  likewise 
numerous  inlets,  but  they  are  short,  only  a  few  exceeding  10  miles  in 
length.  Numerous  islands,  islets,  and  rocks  line  the  shores.  Some  of 
the  islands  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen.  Other  islands  are  low,  and  have  some  farms  for  breeding 
cattle  rather  than  for  cultivation.  Among  these  is  Tiotoe,  which  is 
mostly  tmder  cultivation,  and  on  which  the  small  town  of  Alstahong 
is  built  The  interior  of  Helgeland  is  filled  up  by  mountains  rising 
from  1000  to  1500  feet^  between  which  occur  numerous  narrow  valleys 
and  depressions,  which  in  general  are  well  wooded,  though  the  trees 
rarely  attain  the  size  of  timber-trees.  There  is  however  a  moderate 
portion  of  land  which  could  be  cultivated ;  but  in  this  tract  agricul- 
ture is  negliected  for  the  herring  and  otiier  fisheries.  Near  the  polar 
circle  and  north  of  the  valley  of  Ranen  an  extensive  and  elevated 
mountain-mass  lies  across  the  country,  and  terminates  on  the  sea  with 
Cape  Kunnen,  which  rises  from  the  edge  of  the  water  with  perpen- 
dicular precipices  to  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  a 
course  of  four  or  five  miles  inland  it  attains  more  than  4000  feet.  The 
more  elevated  portion  is  always  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

SaUen  comprehends  the  country  between  Cape  Kunnen  and  Ofoden- 
fiord  {68**  80'  N.  lat).  The  Kiolen  range  here  approaches  neai«r  to 
the  sea,  being  hardly  in  any  part  40  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  At 
the  same  time  it  rises  in  elevation,  for  in  this  interval  occur  the  group 
of  Sulitelma,  the  highest  part  of  the  Kiolen  Mountains.  [Nobbska- 
FiELLBN.]  The  space  between  the  Kiolen  and  the  sea  is  filled  up  by 
peninsulas,  and  wide  and  deep  inlets.  The  peninsulas  are  formed  by 
high  ridges  of  rocks  rising  with  frightful  precipices  on  both  sides, 
and  terminating  at  the  top  with  a  sharp  ridge,  in  most  places  scarcely 
sufficient  to  afford  a  resting-place  for  a  bi^  The  huets  penetrate 
so  far  into  the  land,  that  most  of  them  wash  the  venr  base  of  the 
mountain  range.  Salten  is  the  most  desolate  part  of  Norway.  The 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains  are  nearly  bare  of  vegetation.  The 
small  depressions  which  occur  here  and  there  are  pully  filled  with 
swamps,  and  partly  ovezgrown  with  stimted  birch,  pme,  and  fir.  The 
pistures  are  small  in  extent^  and  the  cattle  of  veiy  diminutive  sise. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  subdstenoe  almost  exclusively  from  the 
fishery  on  the  Lofoden  Islands. 

Lofoden  Idandi  lie  opposite  the  coast  of  Salten,  and  are  divided 
from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  West  Forden,  which  at  its  south- 
ern extremity  is  nearly  100  miles  wide,  but  narrows  in  advancing 


northward,  until,  at  its  most  northern  extremity  between  the  conti- 
nent and  the  island  of  Hindoen,  it  terminates  in  a  strait  hardly  2 
miles  across.  The  Lofoden  Islands  constitute  a  rocky  chain,  which 
near  the  continent  runs  nearly  due  west,  but  fsui^her  to  the  west 
declines  to  the  south-west.  The  islands  and  islets  of  which  this  chain 
is  composed  are  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits,  through 
which  the  sea  fiows  during  the  tides  with  a  rapidity  resembling  a 
torrent.  In  some  parts  it  forms  very  deep  and  extensive  eddies, 
among  which  the  whirlpool  called  the  MalttrSm^  and  which  is  found 
between  the  islands  of  Mosken&soe  and  Moskoe,  has  obtained  celebrity, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  it  during  the  strength  of  the  tides,  and 
it  has  caused  much  loss  of  lifeu  All  the  islands  are  rocky,  with  high 
shores :  those  however  which  lie  most  to  the  westward  rise  only  to 
a  moderate  elevation.  The  largest  of  them  are  Yaroe,  Moskenasoe, 
Flagstadoe,  and  West  Wagoe.  East  Wagoe  rises  to  8000  feet  above 
the  snow-line,  and  Hindoo  to  8200  feet  The  mountains  however  in 
summer  furnish  pasture  for  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  of  diminutive  sixe. 
In  winter  these  animals  live  on  fish,  and  on  different  kinds  of  sea- 
plants. 

TrotMde  extends  from  Ofoden-fiord  to  Quananger-fiord  (70**  N.  lat). 
Opposite  the  termination  of  the  Lofoden  Islands,  the  c^in  of  the 
Kiolen,  forming  the  water-shed,  recedes  farther  inland,  and  runs 
nearly  east  In  these  parts  this  diain  grows  much  lower,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  portion  of  it  is  above  the  snow-line.  The  highest 
mountains  are  some  distance  from  the  range  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  fiords.  The  Faxfield  (near  69"  N.  lat)  rises  to  4260  feet; 
and  the  mountains  indosing  Malanger,  the  Storhom  near  Tromsoe, 
and  the  ranges  on  Lyngen-fiord,  are  nearly  as  high.  The  last  men- 
tioned are  the  highest  mountains  between  69°  and  72*  N.  lat  Large 
tracts  of  them  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  glaciers  descend 
down  on  their  sides.  The  deep  and  extensive  fiords  by  which  this 
country  is  indented  have  level  tracts  on  their  shores,  which  are  of 
some  extent  near  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  inleto ;  and  though 
the  climate  is  very  severe,  some  barley  and  potatoes  are  raised.  A 
part  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  woods,  which  contain  a  few 
timber-trees,  so  that  logs  and  deals  are  exported.  The  pastures  are 
much  more  extensive  and  richer  than  in  Salten,  and  catt&  and  sheep 
are  more  numerous.  Near  69"  80'  N.  lat,  the  town  of  Tromsoe  has 
been  built  on  an  island  situated  in  the  strait  between  the  eontinaat 
and  the  island  of  Hvalbe  (Whale  Island).  The  island  on  which  the 
town  stands  is  from  4  to  5  miles  in  length,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  600  feet  The  town  contains  about  800  inhabitants;  it  has 
some  good  houses,  a  saw-mill,  and  wooden  quays  idong  the  harbour. 
It  is  a  thriving  place.  The  mean  annual  temperature  does  not 
exceed  82".  Cod,  halibut,  and  smelts  are  taken  in  lai^  quantities 
along  the  coast 

Finmarken  comprehends  the  most  northern  portion  of  Trondhjem, 
extending  from  Qu&nanger-fiord  to  the  Tana-eLT  and  Varangei^fiord. 
Along  its  western  side,  between  Quananger-fiord  and  Alten-fioid, 
extends  a  mountain  range,  which  terminates  near  the  sea  in  the 
isolated  Tekulsfield,  rising  3700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  northern 
glacier  (70"  N.  lat).  The  country  east  of  this  range  contains  a  more 
elevated  and  a  lower  region,  of  which  the  former  lies  to  the  north 
and  the  second  to  the  south.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  elevated 
region  are  found  at  the  most  northern  extremities  of  the  long  penin- 
sulas that  lie  between  the  gulfs,  or  fiords,  of  Alten,  Porsanger,  Laxa, 
and  TaiUL  They  stand  mostly  isolated,  and  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  valleys,  which  are  filled  up  by  i^  alluvial  soil,  so  that  it 
appears  the  moimtains  formerly  constituted  islands  and  the  valleys 
straits.  On  the  mainland  itself,  the  highest  portion  of  the  elevated 
region  lies  near  the  inner  extremities  of  the  inlets,  whence  it  extends 
on  the  whole  as  a  plain,  which  insensibly  grows  lower  as  it  proceeds 
southward.  On  the  north  the  plain  is  in  general  from  2500  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ses,  but  towards  the  south  and  east  it  sinks  to  1500 
feet  No  trees  are  found  on  it  except  birch  and  mountain-ash,  whicih 
do  not  attain  their  full  height  This  plain  is  visited  in  summer  by 
the  Laplanders,  as  it  produces  excellent  pasture  for  their  rein-deer. 

On  the  fiords  the  scanty  population  sabsiBts  bv  fishing ;  but  on  the 
Alten-elf  there  are  a  oonridiarable  number  of  agriculturists^  who  culti- 
vate barley  and  potatoes,  this  being  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
globe  where  cultivation  is  carried  on  with  success.  There  aie  numei^ 
ous  cattle,  and  the  Finlanders,  celled  Quans  in  this  part,  have  dairies. 
There  are  also  some  copper-mines,  which  are  worked  by  an  Knglwi^ 
company.    The  ore  is  shipped  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 

The  lower  region  is  in  general  a  plam,  which  in  its  highest  point, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aiten-elf,  is  about  1200  feet  high,  but  gradu- 
ally decreases  in  height  as  it  proceeds  north  and  north-east  On  this 
plain  a  few  isolated  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  between  80O0  and 
4000  feet  From  the  last  mountain  a  lower  chain  extends  between 
the  Laxsrflord  and  Tanapfiord,  which  terminates  north  of  71"  N.  lat, 
with  Cape  Nordkyn,  the  most  northern  promontoxy  of  the  European 
continent  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  interspersed  with  innumentble 
lakes,  but  most  of  it  is  covered  with  rein-deer  moss.  It  is  therefore 
used  by  the  Laplanders  as  winter  pasture.  The  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  plain  are  overgrown  with  stunted  birch^  On  this  plain  rises 
the  Alten-elf.  [Ai/tbn.]  The  Tana^tlf,  which  is  muoh  larger,  run- 
ning about  150  miles,  is  less  rapid,  and  xxng^t  be  navigated,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows  had  any  oocasion 
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for  it.  An  immenflo  quantity  of  lalmon  ia  annually  taken  in  this 
river,  which  are  oonsidered  the  finest  in  all  Norway. 

Several  large  islands  lie  along  the  coast  of  Finmarken,  west  of  the 
Porsanger^fionl.  The  largest  of  them,  Seyland  and  Sorde,  rise  to  a 
great  elevation,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen.  On  Qualoe  is 
a  commercial  place,  Hamfnerfett,  which  has  about  500  inhabitants. 
The  harbour,  being  safe,  is  much  visited  by  foreign  vessels.  Russian 
vessels  from  Kola  and  other  places  come  for  fish,  and  bring  hemp, 
flax  and  tow,  sailcloth,  linen,  tar,  nails  and  ironmongery,  and  some- 
times considerable  quantites  of  com.  Steamers  ply  from  Christiania 
to  Hammerfest  in  summer.  The  most  northern  ishmd  is  Mageroe,  a 
bare  rook,  which  towards  the  north  terminates  in  the  North  Cape,  a 
huge  mass  of  rocks  rising  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Finmarken  is  the  small  island  of  Wardde. 

Particulars  on  the  climate  of  Trondhjem  are  found  in  the  article 

NOHWAT. 

TRONDHJEM,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Trondhjem  in 
Norway,  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  Trondhjem-fiord,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nid-elf,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
regular  and  wide  streets,  with  water-cisterns  at  their  intersections. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  two  stories,  and  built  of  wood,  hardly 
half  a  dozen  of  them  being  of  brick.  The  cathedral  is  a  gothio 
building,  a  part  of  which  was  erected  as  far  back  as  1033.  £i  the 
fiord,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  is  a  small  rodiy  island, 
Munkholm,  on  which  a  fortress  is  built  The  roadstead  for  shipping 
is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  north  and  north-west)  and  nas  a 
loose  ground  in  20  fathoms.  There  are  a  society  of  arts,  a  grammar 
school,  an  hospital,  a  workhouse,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum. 
The  commerce  is  considerable.  The  exports  condst  of  fish,  fish-oil, 
timber,  tar,  copper  brought  from  Roraas,  and  millstones*  The  town 
employs  many  vessels  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  in  the 
fisheries. 

TROON.    [Atbshibk.] 

TROPEA.    [Calabria.] 

TROPPAU.    [Moravia.] 

TROWBRIDGE,  WUtshire,  a  market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Trow- 
bridge, is  chiefly  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Were,  in  61*  18'  N.  lat,  2'  11'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Devizes,  99  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and 
105  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Trowbridge  in  1851  was  10,157.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconiy  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

Trowbridge  had  a  fortress  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  castle 
was  in  ruins  in  Leland's  time;  the  site  is  now  covered  with  buildings. 
The  houses  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  generally  old  and  of 
mean  appearance.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  edifioe,  with  a 
nave,  chancel,  two  aisles  with  chapels  attached,  and  a  large  western 
tower  and  spire.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Independents ;  National  schools ;  an  Infant  school ; 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  at  Trowbridge 
is  the  manufacture  of  kerseymere  and  broadcloth.  Markets  are  held 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  a  fair  is  held  on  August  5th. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  there  is  a  county  court 

TKpY,  the  name  both  of  the  country  in  which  the  city  of  Troy 
waa  situated  and  of  the  city  itself.  The  country  of  Troy,  more  com- 
monly called  Troas,  formed  tiie  north-western  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  bounded  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  ^gean  Sea  and  the 
Hellespont,  the  extent  of  its  coast  being  from  the  promontorv  of 
Lectum  on  the  south  to  the  river  Rhodius^  which  &Us  into  the  Helles- 
pont below  Abydos  on  the  north.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  a  ridge 
of  Mount  Ida,  extending  from  ti^e  source  of  the  Rhodius  to  the  sea- 
coast  near  the  promontory  of  Lectum. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  were  moat  probably  of  Thraoian 
origin.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  they  had  r«u}hed  a  higher 
state  of  prosperity  and  civilisation  than  their  opponents  the  AohseanSb 
There  seems  however  to  have  been  no  considerable  town  in  the  district 
except  the  capital,  Ilium  or  Troy.  The  cities  mentioned  by  Homer 
would  seem,  from  the  ease  with  which  they  were  taken,  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  villages.    ('IL,'  ix.  328,  &c.) 

The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branches  of  Mount 
Ida.  Two  of  its  summits,  which  bore  speeial  names,  were  Cotylus 
andGargara.    ('II.,' viii  45,  &a) 

The  following  were  the  principal  places  in  the  Troad  at  the  time  of 
Strabo  : — Near  the  promontory  of  Liectum  were  the  villages  of  Hamcy- 
xitui  and  Ckrystt,  At  the  latter,  which  stood  on  the  coast,  was  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus  ('  U.,'  L  87),  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  Skepais  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  first 
built  on  the  highest  summit  of  Ida,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
was  afterwards  removed  to  a  spot  60  stadia  lower.  Aristotle  collected 
a  library  at  Skepsis,  which  was  ultimately  removed  by  Sulla  to  Athens. 
Alexandria  Troat  was  on  the  ooast>  a  little  to  the  north  of  Chrysa. 
[Alexandrkla,  Troat.'}  From  Alexandria  to  the  promontory  Sigeum 
( Yenishehr)  the  coast  was  called  Achaium.  The  promontory  of  Sigeum 
formed  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont^  and  near 
it  was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Near  Sigeum  also  was  the  A  chiUewn, 
a  mound  of  earth  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  Achilles.  Not  far  to 
the  east  of  Sigeum  was  Bhateum,  and  near  it  the  .£antium,  or  monu- 
ment of  the  Telamonian  Ajaz.     The  ooast  between  Sigeum  and 


Rhooteum  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Here  is  the  mouth  of  the  united  rivers  of 
Simois  and  Scamander  or  Xanthus.  The  principal  city  in  Troas  was 
Troy,  in  ancient  times  more  commonly  called  Iliurn^  which  exercised 
a  kmd  of  sovereignty  over  the  other  towns  of  the  country.  Its  site^ 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  disoussion  in  modem  times,  is 
placed  by  some  upon  the  western  branch  of  a  range  of  hiUs  extending 
from  the  river  Simois  into  the  plain  towards  the  river  Scamander. 
Its  citadel  lay  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  dty.  Others  have 
traced  its  site  a  little  farther  north  in  the  modem  Turkish  village  of 
Bunar-Bashi  Others  again  have  denied  the  existenoe  of  ancient  Troy 
altogether,  or  have  declared  it  to  be  a  useless  task  to  investigate  its 
site,^  since  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  and  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants.  Homer  however  clearly  suggests,  that,  after  the 
calamity  that  befell  Troy  in  the  reign  of  Priam,  it  continued,  at  least 
for  some  time,  to  be  ruled  over  by  the  .£nead»,  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Priam.  The  city  of  Troy  which  Xerxes  (Herod.,  vil  42,  &c.) 
and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great  visited,  may  have  been  of  later 
origin,  but  it  is  nevertheless  attested  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Troy.  This  town  appears  to  have  gradually  decayed  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  a  new  town  of  the  same  name  was  built 
somewhat  below  the  spot  where  the  Simois  is  joined  by  the  Scamander. 
(Strab.,  xiii.  p.  597.)  In  the  times  of  the  Romans  this  Troy  waa 
regarded  and  treated  as  the  genuine  ancient  Troy  from  which  they 
derived  their  descent, 

The  first  king  in  Troas  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer,  whence  the 
Trojans  are  also  called  Teucrians.  Dardanus,  one  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  married  a  daughter  of  Teucer,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Hub 
and  Erichthonius :  the  latter  became  the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom 
the  names  Troy  and  Troas  are  derived.  He  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Ilus,  founded  the  town  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  Troas.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Laomedon,  the  city  was  said  to  have  been  fortified  with  walls  by  the 
assistance  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Apollo.  Soon  after  this  Troy 
was  taken  by  Hercules^  but  was  restored  to  Priam,  son  of  Laomedon, 
who  reigned  for  a  long  time  in  peace  and  prosperity,  until  his  kingdom 
was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of 
his  son  Paris  having  carried  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  MeneUus.  After  a 
siege  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  took  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Troy. 
Thu  event  is  usually  placed  about  the  year  B.0. 1184. 

The  most  important  among  the  remaining  towns  of  the  Troad  were 
Dardanus,  Thebe,  and  Thymbra. 

(Upon  the  topography  of  Troy  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  earUer  works  of  Pooocke,  Le  Chevalier,  Choiseul 
Gouffier,  Spon,  Wood,  Wheeler,  and  others ;  Leake^  Travela  in  Ana 
Minor;  Journal  of  the  Cfeographiea^  Society  pf  London,  voL  xii«| 
Lord  Carlisle,  Travels  in  the  EaaL) 

TROY.    [New  York,  State  of.] 

TROYES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Aube^  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain  oo  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  112  miles  by  raUway  aE.  from  Paris,  in  48**  18'  N.  Ut,  4**  5' 
E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  361  feet  above  the  level  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  had  a  population  of  25,656  in  the  commune  at  the  census 
of  1851.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  AvgwU^xnuk,  or  A  ugutto- 
ban<»f  the  chief  town  of  the  Tricasses^  a  Celtic  nation,  whose  name  it 
afterwards  took,  and  from  this  by  corruption  the  modem  name  has 
been  derived.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Nonnans  a.i>.  889,  and  in  Uie 
feudal  period  was  the  capital  of  the  important  county  of  Champagne. 
Tropes  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne  in  1415;  and  here,  in 
1420,  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  of  England  with  Catherine  of  France 
was  concluded,  and  the  treaty  arranged  by  which  Henry  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Charles  VL  on  the  throne.  Troyes  was  retaken  from  the 
English  by  Charles  VIL  in  1429. 

The  Seine  flows  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  town, 
which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  The  ramparts 
are  planted  with  trees,  and  there  are  other  trees  at  their  foot,  so  that 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  double  alley  of  trees :  the  ditch  also  is 
laid  out  as  a  garden.  There  are  five  faubourgs,  or  suburbs.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  laid  out^  and  are  with  some  exceptions  nanow 
and  crooked ;  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  wood,  are  generally 
ill-built :  the  gables  towards  the  streets  are  built  of  wood  painted  or 
plastered,  and  are  frequently  adorned  with  carvings  and  nave  dark 
penthouses,  which  overhang  Uie  shops.  These  old  structures  however 
are  gradually  giving  way  to  modem  and  more  solidly-oonatructed 
buildings.    The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  pleasani% 

There  are  three  parish  churches,  namely,  the  cathedral  of  Stb-Pienre, 
St-Jean,  and  La  Sainte-Madelaine ;  and  five  suocursal  churches,  or 
chapels  of  ease,  namely,  St.-Nicolas,  St-Pantal^on,  SL-Remi,  St-Urbain, 
and  St-Nijder.  The  cathedral  of  St-Pierre  is  a  fine  specimen  of  gothic 
architecture :  the  height  and  width  of  the  nave,  the  beautiful  stained- 
glass  windows  which  adorn  the  aisles,  three  beautiful  rose  windows, 
and  the  handsome  pavement  of  the  choir,  are  among  the  features 
which  attract  the  greatest  notice.  The  church  has  never  been  com- 
pleted :  there  were  to  have  been  two  western  towers,  but  only  one^ 
205  feet  high,  has  been  erected.  The  church  of  St.-Jean  is  renuurk- 
able  for  the  narrowness  of  the  nave :  it  contains  a  fine  tabemade^ 
sculptured  by  Girardon;  and  a  fine  painting  of  the  baptism  of  Christy 
by  Miffoaid.    The  ^ux«h  of  St-Remi  oontains  a  figure  of  Christ  ia 
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bionze  by  Girardon.  The  churches  of  La  Sainte-Madeleine  and  St.- 
Urbain  are  considered  as  very  beautiful,  and  St.-Kicolas  has  a  hand- 
some front.  All  the  churches  of  Troyes  are  more  or  less  rich  in  painted 
windows.  Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  or  hospital, 
is  a  handsome  buUding  of  the  last  century ;  the  town-hall  has  a  hand- 
some stone  front,  the  work  of  Mansard,  adorned  with  columns  of  black 
marble;  the  gate  of  St.-Jacques,  or  St.  James,  which  is  flanked  by  two 
towers,  and  surmounted  by  a  light  spire,  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
CsDsar.  There  are  besides  these  the  theatre,  the  episcopal  palace,  the 
wine  mart,  the  abattoirs,  the  gaol,  and  house  of  correction. 

The  manufactures  of  Troyes  are  important,  and  are  promoted  by 
the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine  through  the  town  by  means 
of  numerous  canals.  The  chief  products  are  cotton  and  woollen  yam, 
hosiery,  printed  cottons,  dimities,  tapes,  and  other  cotton  goods; 
blankets,  flannel,  cloth,  and  other  woollen  goods;  linens,  printing 
paper,  playing  cards,  chamois  and  other  leather,  gloves,  hats,  wool- 
cards  and  combs,  spinning-wheels,  knittiDg-needles,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture,  musical  strings,  leaden  utensils  and  wares,  and  whiting. 
There  are  dye-houses,  bleach-grounds,  bleaching-houses  for  wax,  and 
tan-mills.  There  are  flve  fairs,  two  of  eight  days  each.  Several 
important  roads  convei^  at  Troyes ;  the  Seine  is  navigable  below  the 
towD,  which  is  joined  to  Paris  by  railway.  These  numerous  means  of 
communication  greatly  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  very 
considerable  in  the  industrial  products  above  named,  and  in  com, 
wine,  brandy,  pulse,  colonial  produce,  raw  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  timber,  kc 

Troyes  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the 
department  of  Aube.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  flrst  instance,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  council  of 
prud'hommes.  Printing  was  established  at  Troyes  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  and  the  trade  still  flourishes  there.  The  public 
library  contains  55,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts :  it  is  kept  in  a 
spacious  hall  164  feet  long,  82  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high.  Troyes 
has  several  learned  societies;  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood;  a 
college ;  and  four  hospitals,  or  asylums.  Troyes  was  the  native  place 
of  Pope  Urban  IV. 

TRUJILLO.      [ESTRBMADUBA,  5rpo»MA;  ySJUEZJJELA,'] 

TRtirLAU.    [Moravia.]  *    ^         '  J 

TRUMPINGTON.    [Cambridoeshirb.] 

TRURO,  Cornwall,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  Truro  Creek,  in  50*  16'  N.  kt,  5'  2'  W.  long.,  distant 
21  miles  &W.  from  Bodmin,  and  256  miles  W.aW.  from  London  by 
road.  The  popuktion  of  the  borough  was  10,733  in  1851.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Truro  Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  92,211  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  42,270. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Truro  appears  to  be  about  the  year  1175, 
under  the  name  of  Triueru.  It  is  first  found  under  the  form  Truro 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Its  market  is  held  by  prescription. 
Elizabeth  granted  it  a  charter  in  1589.  Truro  is  the  neatest  town 
in  ComwaU.  The  houses  are  well  built;  the  streets  are  partially 
payed  and  lighted.  St.  Mary's,  the  parish  church,  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  spire  125  feet  high.  In  the  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease, 
and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Independents.  There  are  a  Grammar  school,  and  National  and 
British  schools.  The  Royal  Cornwall  Institution  holds  its  meetings 
In  Truro  :  its  museum  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Cornish  minerals, 
birds,  and  antiquities.  The  county  library  and  the  Cornish  Horti- 
cultural Society  are  established  in  the  town.  There  are  assembly- 
rooms,  a  county  infirmary,  and  a  jaiL  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome 
new  building  in  the  Italian  style :  the  court  of  the  Vice- Warden  of 
the  Stannaries  is  held  in  it^ 

Truro  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  several  of 
the  gentry  of  the  county.  East  Huel  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  lead- 
mines  in  the  county,  is  near  the  town.  Some  tin  is  smelted,  and  tin 
and  copper  are  exported.  The  imports  are  iron,  coal,  and  timber. 
Markets  for  meat,  fish,  and  other  provisions  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  the  Wednesday  market  is  also  for  com.  There  are 
four  yearly  cattle-fairs.  Truro  is  one  of  the  coinage  towns  (for  the 
coinage  of  the  tin) :  the  process  is  carried  on  only  here  and  at  Pen- 
zance.   The  mound  and  a  few  other  vestiges  of  Truro  Castle  remain. 

TRURO.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

TRUXILLO.    [Honduras;  Pbbu.1 

TSCHERKASKl    [Dos  CossAKa] 

TSCHERNIGOP.    [CzBRNiooF.l 

TSCHERNO-YA.    [Astraksan.I 

TSCHUQUJBW.    [Charkof.] 

TUAM,  Galway  county,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and  episcopal  dty, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Harrow,  a 

o?°?^  ^(,*S?  "J**^  CI*"'  ^  ^^"^  ^^  N.  lat,  8*  50'  W.  long.,  dUtant 
20  xmles  N.N.E.  by  road  from  Galway,  and  126  mUes  W.  from  Dublin. 
It  18  governed  by  a  sovereign  and  12  buigesses.  The  popuktion  in 
1851  was  4938,  besides  2881  in  pubUc  institutions.  Tuam  Pooi^Law 
Union  comprises  84  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  190,649  acres, 
•nd  a  population  in  1841  of  69,826,  in  1851  of  61,194. 


Tuam  occupies  a  low  and  nearly  level  site  on  both  aides  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  several  streets 
radiating  from  the  marketrplace.  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  which  is  alao 
the  parish  church,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  It  is  a  small 
structure,  and  is  of  mixed  Norman  and  gothio  architecture.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  which  occupies  a  raised  site  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  struetares  in  the 
island ;  it  is  a  cruciform  edifice  of  gothic  architecture  with  a  lof^ 
tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  in  the  town  another  place  of 
worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  a  convent  of  presentation  nans,  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  St.  Jarlath's  College,  a  seminary  for  general 
and  ecclesiastical  education.  The  Tuam  Diocesan  Education  Society 
has  a  Free  Model  school  in  the  town,  and  there  are  three  National 
schools.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  plain  mansiou,  situated  on  extensive 
grounds  on  the  north-east  verge  of  the  town.  The  residence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  adjoins  his  cathedraL  The  other  principal 
buildings  of  the  town  are  the  market-house,  a  neat  court-house,  the 
glebe-house,  dispensary,  bridewell,  and  Union  workhouse.  The  stone- 
cross,  although  much  decayed,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  its  class. 
Tuam  has  an  extensive  grain-market,  a  large  brewery,  seversi  tanneries 
and  flour-mills,  and  a  small  manufacture  of  canvass  and  coarse  linens. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  Fairs  are  held  May  10th,  July 
4th,  October  20th,  and  December  15th.    Thursday  is  the  market-day. 

The  diocese  of  Tuam  is  the  largest  in  Ireland,  and  comprehends 
the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Mayo,  and  a.  small  part  of  Roscommon.  It  includes  33  benefices. 
The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  provost,  archdeacon,  and  «9ght 
prebendaries.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  4600/L  By  the  Chureh 
Temporalities  Act  the  sees  of  Killala  and  Achoniy  were  annexed  to 
it  in  1835.  Tuam  was  an  archbishopric  from  the  12th  centory  till 
1839,  when  the  archbishopric  became  extinct,  and  the  province  was 
united  to  that  of  Armagh. 

TUBINGEN,  a  walled  city  of  Wiirtembei^,  in  the  circle  of  Sohwarz- 
wald,  is  situated  in  48°  82'  N.  lat.,  9"  4'  E.  long.,  on  the  Neckar,  over 
which  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ammer, 
about  20  miles  S.  from  Stuttgardt  The  town  is  irregularly  built  in 
the^  old  style.  The  most  regular  portions  are  the  two  suburbs,  one  of 
which,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  contains  the  handeomest 
houses.  The  inhabitants,  in  number  about  9000,  are  partly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  but  Tiibingen  is  chiefly  iuteresi- 
ing  on  account  of  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1477 :  Renchlin 
and  Melancthon  were  among  its  professors.  After  the  Reformatioa 
it  remained  entirely  Protestant  till  1803,  when  Roman  Catholic 
students  were  admitted  at  Tiibingen.  The  university  has  faculties  of 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
divinity,  and  political  economy,  above  60  professors  and  teachers,  and 
above  800  students  yearly.  The  university  has  a  library  which  num- 
bers, it  is  said,  200,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  collection  of  mathematical,  astro- 
nomical, and  philosophical  instruments,  an  observatory,  and  botanic 
garden.  There  are  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and 
an  anatomical  theatre.  The  library  and  many  of  the  collections  of  the 
university  are  in  an  ancient  palace  or  castle  called  Hohen-Tiibingen, 
which  was  formerly  strongly  fortified.  Among  the  principal  public 
edifices,  besides  the  university,  are  St.  George's  church ;  the  town-hall, 
built  in  1435 ;  the  two  seminaries;  the  museum;  the  court-house;  the 
city  hospital;  the  infirmary  and  lying-in  hospitaL  The  town  has 
several  printing-offices,  dyeing-houses,  breweries,  and  manufiictuiea  of 
woollen-doth. 

TUCHAN.    [AUDE.] 

TUCUMAN,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
South  America,  lies  between  25'  30'  and  27°  80'  S.  kt,  62*  and  66'  30' 
W.  long.  It  IB  bounded  S.  by  the  province  of  Santiago  del  Estero ; 
£.  by  the  desert  Indian  country  called  El  Gran  Chaco ;  N.  by  the 
province  of  Salta ;  and  W.  by  that  of  Catamarca.  The  area  is  about 
42,500  square  miles;  the  population  is  about  45,000. 

The  province  of  Tucuman  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
slightly-inclined  plain  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de 
Aconquija  towards  the  Rio  Salado,  but  does  not  reach  its  banks,  being 
separated  from  them  by  a  broad  tract  of  waste  land.  The  aur&oe, 
&c.,  of  the  country  is  described  under  Arosktinb  Confeos&atios. 
The  Rio  Salado  divides  the  province  from  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
Gran  Chaco,  the  Rio  Tala  from  tbe  province  of  Salta,  and  the  Sierra 
de  Aconquija  from  that  of  Catamarca.  It  unites  great  fertility  of  aoii 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  ia  not  only  the  most  fertile  but  also  the 
best  cultivated  state  in  the  Argentine  republic;  well  deserving  its 
appellation  of  the  *  Garden  of  the  United  Provinces.'  The  climate 
thoagh  hot  is  dry  and  salubrious.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco 
are  raised  and  exported.  The  sugar-cane  grows  naturally  in  the  low 
hmds,  but  it  is  not  cultivated.  There  are  extensive  groves  of  aroma- 
and  oraoge-treesb  The  declivities  of  the  mountams  contain  noble 
timber-trees,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage.  The  cattle  are  larger  and 
the  horses  finer  than  in  any  other  province.  In  the  mountains  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  said  to  exist,  but  no  mines  are  worked  at 
present  The  people  are  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  proud  of  their 
country,  and  always  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence.  The  men 
generally  prefer  greatly  those  pursuits  which  allow  them  to  be  much 
on  horseback.  There  are  in  Uie  province  a  great  many  Indians,  who 
speak  the  Quiohua  language.     Like  the  other  provinces  Tucuman  is  a 
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federal  state,  owning  a  qualified  dependence  upon  the  central  govern- 
ment. Tbe  executive  power  ia  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the 
junta,  or  provincial  assembly. 

San  Miguel  de  IWuman,  the  capital  of  the  province,  occupies  a 
remarkably  pleasant  site  on  an  elevated  and  well-wooded  plain,  in 
27*  10'  S.  Ut.,  65°  20^  W.  long.;  it  contains  about  7000  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  was  at  Tucuman  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  independeoce  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was 
formally  made  in  1810  by  the  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
provinces. 

TUDELA.    [Navabra.] 

TULA,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  is  situated  between 
52'  53'  and  54'  56'  N.  lat,  35'*  54'  and  38"  60'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Moscow,  E.  by  liiasan  and  Tambow,  a  by  Orel,  and  W.  by 
Kaluga.  The  area  is  11,744  square  miles,  and  the  population  1,227,000. 

This  country  is  a  uniform  undulating  plain,  where  hardly  anything 
18^  to  be  seen  but  boundless  cornfields  or  meadows^  traversed  by  low 
hills,  with  little  wood,  and  no  remarkable  natural  scenery.  The  pro- 
vince is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  in  the  empire. 
The  soil  is  dry,  and  generally  poor,  and  owes  its  fertility  to  skilful 
cultivation.  The  principal  river  is  the  Oka,  which  comes  from  Kaluga, 
and  partly  forms  the  boundary  towards  Moscow  and  Kaluga.  The 
Don,  which  rises  in  Lake  Ivanof,  near  the  frontiers  of  Riasan,  is  little 
more  than  a  brook  in  its  short  course  in  this  government  before  it 
enters  that  of  Riasan.  There  is  however  no  want  of  water,  there 
being  above  200  small  rivers. 

The  bishop  of  Tula  and  Bjelew  is  at  the  head  of  tbe  clergy ;  he  has 
857  parishes  under  him.  The  government  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 
Except  in  the  capital  there  are  no  manufactories ;  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics  are  manufactured  for  their  own  use  by  the  country-people. 

The  moat  ponsiderable  town  next  to  the  capital,  Tula,  is  BjeUw,  or 
BjeUff^  situated  on  the  Oka,  in  the  western  part  of  the  government 
It  is  a  large  old  town,  with  a  rampart  and  moat:  it  has  fifteen 
churches ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery ;  and  several  publio  buildings.  The 
population  exceeds  7000.  There  are  several  tanneries,  breweries, 
tallow-melting  houses,  and  manufactories  of  hardware,  especially 
knives,  which  are  highly  esteemed  all  over  Russia.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  Wenew,  on  the  Wenewka,  32  miles 
N.W.  from  Tula,  has  eight  churches,  3500  inhabitants,  a  silk-mill,  a 
soap-manufactory,  and  some  breweries.  Odojew,  on  the  Upa,  has 
seven  churches  and  8300  inhabitants,  who  derive  subsistence  from 
agriculture,  mechanical  trades,  and  a  considerable  commerce  in  hemp 
and  com  with  Kaluga.  Jrfremow,  on  the  Met&ch%  has  seven  churches 
and  3000  inhabitants. 

TULA,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Tula  in  European  Russia, 
situated  in  54*  15'  N.  lat.,  37"  25'  K  long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tulitza  and  the  Upa,  is  an  important  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town.  It  has  51,000  inhabitants,  28  churches,  two  monasteries,  with 
a  seminary  and  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a 
house  of  correction  :  there  is  like'vise  an  institution,  called  the  Alexan- 
drium,  for  the  education  of  children  of  noble  families.  The  imperial 
manufactory  of  arms,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1712,  ia  the  most 
extensive  and  important  in  the  empire^  Cutlery  of  various  kinds  is 
also  manufactured  here.  There  are  in  Tula  numerous  tanneries  and 
breweries,  manufactories  of  Russian  leather,  candles,  soap,  beet-root, 
sugar,  and  great  tallow-melting  houses^  besides  manufactories  of 
woollens,  linen,  sealing-wax,  paint,  and  Prussian  blue.  There  ia  a 
very  great  trade  in  all  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  com  and  hemp. 
The  two  annual  fairs  are  much  frequented. 

TULLA,  or  TULLAGH,  Clare  county,  Ireland,  a  market>town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  52"  52' 
N.  lat,  8**  43'  W.  long.,  distant  by  road  12^  miles  K  by  N.  from 
Eunis,  140  miles  W.aW.  from  Dublin.  The  population  in  1851  was 
1215,  besides  659  in  public  institutions.  Tulla  Poor^Law  Union 
comprises  18  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  84,723  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  28,703,  in  1851  of  19,248.  The  town  contains  a 
small  plain  church,  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Church  Education 
school.  National  schools,  a  glebe-house,  court-bouse,  dispensary,  bride- 
well, and  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town.    Fairs  are  held  May  13th,  September  4th,  and  Octobor  1st 

TULLAMORE,  Ireland,  the  chief  town  of  King's  County,  a  market- 
town,  and  tbe  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  in  53**  17'  N.  lat,  7**  26'  W.  long.,  distant  59  mUes  W.  by  & 
from  Dublin  by  road.  The  population  in  1851  was  4630,  besides 
2234  in  publio  institutions.  TuUamore  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
29  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  155,395  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1841  of  53,861,  in  1851  of  41,158. 

The  town  stands  in  a  small  fertile  district  near  the  centre  of  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  from  the  moors  of  which  it  took  its  name.  The  opening 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  its  subsequent  extension  to  the  Shannon, 
and  the  county  business,  which  was  transferred  from  Philipstown 
about  the  year  1830,  have  given  increasing  importance  to  the  town. 
It  is  a  neat,  dean,  well-arranged  place.  The  Ttillamore  River,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a  neat  bridge.  The  parish 
church,  which  occupies  an  eminenoe  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a  pinnacled  tower.  There  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent  of  tne  sisters  of  mercy,  two  chapels 
for  Methodists^  two  Free  schools,  National  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 


The  town  possesses  a  handsome  court-house  of  Grecian  arohitecturv, 
the  county  jail,  a  castellated  building  on  the  radiating  plan,  the 
town-hall  and  market-house,  constabulary  and  military  barracks, 
canal  stores,  the  county  infirmary,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  Large 
sales  of  grain  are  made  at  the  weekly  markets.  By  the  Grand  Canal 
baxges  for  goods  and  swift  passenger-boats  ply  daily  to  and  from 
Dublin.  There  are  two  breweries,  a  large  distillery,  and  two  tanneries 
in  the  place.  The  assizes  for  the  county  and  quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.    Fairs  are  held  six  times  a  year. 

TULLE.    rCoBRftzB.] 

TULLIBODY.    [Claokmanhanshibb.] 

TULLINS.    [IsiRB.] 

TULLOW.    [Carlow,  County  ot] 

TUNBRIDGJS.    [Tonbeidoe.] 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  formini;  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  W.  by  French 
Africa,  and  S.  by  the  Beledel-Jerid.  Its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  300  miles,  while  its  breadth  from  west  to  east  varies 
from  ^  to  140  miles.  The  area  is  about  80,000  square  miles.  In 
this  estimate  the  oountiy  south  of  SS""  N.  lat,  which  is  part  of  the 
Sahara,  is  not  included. 

Occupying  the  countries  formerly  known  as  Zeugitana  and  Bysaeium, 
and  projecting  towards  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  to  within 
80  miles  of  Sicily,  Tunis  is  important^  not  only  on  account  of  its 
position,  but  for  the  ports  it  possesses  on  a  coast  measuring  about 
400  miles.  These  advantages  made  its  inhabitants  a  warlike  and  com* 
mercial  people  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  strength  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  Saracens  against  Southern  Europe  in  the  middle 
sges,  and  an  unoeasing  annoyance  to  the  Christian  states  after  it  fell 
into  the  handrj  of  the  Moslem  pirates  in  the  10th  century. 

That  portion  of  the  country  which  is  situated  north  of  86**  N.  lat, 
is  in  general  hilly,  in  parts  mountainous^  but  there  are  also  several 
phdns  of  some  extent  The  southern  districts  however,  which  com- 
prehend more  than  three-fourths  of  the  area,  are  level ;  such  ridges 
A%  occur  are  neither  extensive  nor  elevated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jebel  Ussalat 

Sea-CoeuL — The  northern  ooost^  from  the  boundaiy-lina  of  Tonis 
and  Algiers  to  Ras  Sidi  Ali-el-Mekki,  or  Cape  Farina,  is  rooky  and 
high.  The  western  part  of  it,  as  far  as  Ras-al-Mun-Shikhar,  or  Cape 
Serat,^  is  steep,  and  the  mountains  near  it  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation  :  it  is  also  mostly  wooded,  but  east  of  that  promontoiy  the 
coast  is  much  lower,  and  in  many  parts  considerable  traots  of  barren 
sand  extend  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
most  eastern  portion,  which  lies  east  of  Ras  Sidi  Booshusha,  or  Cape 
Zibeeb,  contains  only  hills,  most  of  which  are  covered  with  large 
plantations  of  olives,  between  which  there  are  a  few  tracts  of  yellow 
sand. 

The  coast  here  takes  a  sudden  direction  to  the  southward  into  the 
Bay  of  Biserta,  so  called  from  the  former  town  of  that  name  (now 
Benzart),  the  Hippo-Zaryhu  of  the  ancients^  situated  upon  a  narrow 
channel  which  connects  the  waters  of  two  magnificent  lakes  witih 
the  sea.  It  was  formerly  the  safest  seaport  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
was  a  great  naval  station  of  the  Barbary  corsairs;  but  the  channel  is 
now  choked  up  by  neglect,  and  the  town,  although  governed  by  an 
agha,  and  containing  10,000  or  12,000  people,  presents  the  miserable 
remains  of  a  place  which  flourished  at  no  very  remote  period.  Farther 
to  the  east,  about  10  miles,  is  the  headland  called  Ras  Zibeeb;  and 
14  miles  beyond  this  Cape  Farina  (sometimes  (»lled  Capo  di  Guardia), 
the  Promontorium  Apollinis  of  the  ancients,  forms  the  western  limit 
of  the  great  Gulf  of  Tunis :  its  Moorish  name  is  Ras  Sidi  AU-el« 
MekkL 

The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  from  Ras  Sidi  Aliel-Mekki  to  Ras 
Ghamart^  is  low  and  generally  swampy.  But  along  that  projecting 
tract  on  which  the  ruins  of  Carthage  are  found  the  ooast  is  rocky, 
though  in  general  slightly  elevated  above  the  soil  [Cabthaob.]  The 
shores  of  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis  are  low,  and  ia 
many  parts  marshy.  From  Ras  Zafran  to  Ras  Addar,  or  Cape  Bon, 
and  thence  to  Ras  Mnstapha,  the  ooast  is  alternately  rooky  ttd  high, 
and  low  and  swampy. 

A  few  miles  within  Ras  Sidi  AU-el-Mekki  the  river  Mejerdah,  the 
ancient  Bagradas,  falls  into  the  sea  through  a  lagoon,  commonly 
called  Port  Farina^  upon  which  stands  the  onoe  pupulous  town  of 
Qkar-d-MUah^  with  its  ports,  moles,  dockyard,  and  arsenal ;  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  laige  frigates  rode  at  anchor : 
but  the  decline  of  the  Moorish  power  and  the  filling  up  of  the  port 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  river  have  left  it  a  deserted  place,  more 
wretched  than  Biserta.  At  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Golf  of  Tunis 
and  beyond  the  two  small  islands  of  Zembrn,  or  Zowamores,  which 
lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  is  Cape  Bon  (Ras  Addar),  the  Pko- 
montorium  Mercurii  of  the  ancients.  The  ooast  here  takes  a  sudden 
direction  to  the  south,  as  &r  as  Ras-el-Zoigiss,  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tripoli 

From  Ras  Mustapha  to  Ra»«l-Mahmoor  the  ooast  is  low  and  g«no> 
rally  swampy,  being  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  brought  down 
from  the  adjacent  hills  by  numerous  torrentsi  A  tract  of  low  and 
rocky  ooast  extends  from  Ras-el-Mahmoor  to  Hammamet^  and  it  ia 
followed  by  a  low  sandy  ooast^  which  oeeupies  the  interior  of  tho 
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Bay  of  Hammamet^  and  terminates  near  Sum.  There  is  a  consider- 
able lagoon  connected  with  the  sea  near  Hercla.  From  Susa  to  Ras 
Capoodia  (the  ancient  Caput  Yada),  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Sfakkur,  the  shores  are  in  general  rocky,  but  not  high;  in  a  few 
places  they  are  low  and  sandy.  Between  Lambta  and  Tobnlba  is 
another  '  sibha,'  or  lagoon,  which  is  not  connected  with  the  aea.  It 
is  three  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  Salt  is  collected  there  to  a 
lai^  amount. 

HammamH,  which  giTce  its  name  to  the  gulf,  is  a  town  of  about 
4000  inhabitants,  the  cleanest  and  neatest  in  the  regency.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  agricultural  district  of  15,000  souls.  Not  far  from  it 
stands  Serda,  the  Jfferaelea  of  the  lower  empire^  Stua^  was  the 
ancient  Adrumetum,  and  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile  region  of 
Byzacium.  With  its  battlements,  castles,  and  mosques,  Susa  still 
presents  from  the  sea  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  a  place  of  consider' 
able  commerce,  and  one  of  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  Trmisian  state, 
being  the  chief  mart  for  oil,  linen,  and  soap :  it  has  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants. '  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  harbour  are  clearly  traceable  under 
water,  and  at  the  present  day  it  has  a  mole,  and  good  anchorage  in 
seven,  nine,  and  ten  fathoms,  secure  from  all  winds  except  the  north- 
east.  The  castle  appears  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  Mi$tir,  further 
along  the  gulf,  whicn  is  a  walled  and  fortified  town,  but  has  no  safe 
anchorage^  and  the  village  of  Zampttif  the  Leptis  Parva  of  antiquity, 
now  an  insignifieaut  place,  and  Cape  Demas,  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Hammamet  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  once  large 
and  powerful  town  of  Thapnu,  whose  solid  mole  is  yet  partly  ux 
existence.  Mahadtak,  called  also  Africa  by  the  modems,  and  Turns 
Hannibalis  by  the  ancients,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  about  9  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Gape  Demas.  It  was  a  place  of  great  streng^th  and 
importance  in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  Y., 
who  demolished  its  fortifications,  the  remains  of  which  show  that 
they  were  of  great  solidity.  The  inner  harbour,  which  was  within 
the  fortifications,  is  now  quite  dry.  About  21  miles  farther  to  the 
south,  bounded  by  Cape  Capoodia,  the  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius,  on 
the  north,  and  the  island  of  Gerba  on  the  south,  opens  the  Gulf  of 
Khabs^  or  Cabes  (the  Little  Syrtis).  Among  the  towns  on  its  shores 
is  i^aXf  or  Sfakkut,  the  ancient  Taphra,  or  Taphura,  where  there  is 
a  mole,  and  good  anchorage,  although  the  approach  to  it  is  intricate, 
by  reason  of  the  Karkenna  Islands  and  innumerable  low  rocks  which 
run  for  miles  along  this  coast.  It  was  formerly  a  great  nest  for 
pirates,  but  is  now  a  mart  for  inland  produce  and  European  as  well 
as  Eastern  merchandise,  in  which  it  carries  on  a  brisk  commerce;  the 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  12,000,  are  a  thriving  and  rich  people. 
Farther  to  the  south,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  is  the  town  aod 
small  port  of  Oahi,  Khahs^  or  Caha,  from  which  the  gulf  takes  its 
modem  name.  The  town  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Oeria^ 
or  Jerbah,  the  if «nfiur  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  a  considerable,  fertile, 
and  populous  island.  Its  greatest  curiosity  is  a  tower  constructed  of 
human  skulls,  said  to  be  those  of  1400  Christians  who  fell  in  battle 
here  with  the  Turks  in  1688.  The  inhabitants  of  Gerba  manufacture 
shawls  of  brilliant  colours,  fabrics  of  a  beautiful  texture  made  of 
silk  and  fine  wool,  bomous,  and  a  sort  of  woollen  blanket 

The  Gulf  of  Ehabs  seems  to  have  undei^gone  great  changes,  and  by 
no  means  resembles  the  Minor  Syrtis  of  the  ancients.  [Stbte&] 
The  dangers  of  the  Minor  Syrtis  arose  from  the  variations  and  un- 
certainty of  the  tides  on  a  flat  sheivy  coast.  From  Caput  Vada  to 
the  island  of  Gerba  lie  a  number  of  Uttle  flat  islands,  banks  of  sand, 
oosy  bottoms,  and  small  depths  of  water,  whidi  ma^e  its  navigation 
intricate  and  difficult  to  strangers,  but  easy  to  the  natives  who  know 
its  channels  and  innumerable  windings.  The  gulf  is  not  more  than 
75  miles  in  extent  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  point,  and  it 
penetrates  into  the  mainland  about  60  miles.  Rennell  is  of  opinion 
that  the  gulf  at  one  time  entered  deeper  into  the  land,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Lake  Lowdeah,  called  also  the  Lake  of  Marks,  the 
Tritonis  Palus  of  the  ancients.  Shaw  describes  the  land  also  to  have 
gained  and  to  be  still  gaining  on  the  sea  at  Elhabe,  where  the  ancient 
town  of  Taoape  is  left  half  a  mile  inland.  Nothing  appears  more 
probable  than  that  such  a  change  should  have  taken  place  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  continued  operation  of  tlie  sea  is  depositing  sand  on 
a  flat  coast  where  there  is  no  backwater  to  sweep  it  into  the  sea 
again.  If  the  lake  and  the  gulf  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
bar  of  sand  only,  the  perils  of  the  Syrtis  would  naturally  be  deemed 
by  the  ancients  greater  than  they  are  at  present 

Interior,  —  The  north-western  portion  of  Tunis,  between  the 
boundary-line  of  Algiers  and  the  valley  of  the  Mejerdah,  on  the 
south  and  east,  is  very  mountainous.  A  range  of  mountains  enters 
Tunis  near  86"  80'  N.  lat,  8*  40'  E.  long.,  and  spreads  over  the  whole 
district  The  meet  elevated  part  of  this  range  is  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Majerdah,  where  H  runs  from 
wait  to  east,  and  is  called  the  Frigean  range,  from  a  district  called 
IVigea,  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  districts  of  the  regency.  The  mountains  probably  do 
not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  sides  are 
generally  covered  with  fine  trees.  The  lower  hills,  which  surround 
the  more  elevated  portion  of  the  range,  are  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  covered  with  olivo-plantations,  more  especially  in  the  upper 
▼alley  of  the  Wady  Zain,  where  the  mountains  which  lie  east  of  it 
oontain  rich  lead-minea    Near  9*  20^  E.  long,  the  IVigean  range  turns 


to  the  north,  and  forms  a  wide-spread  mass  of  rocks  of  moderate 
elevation,  wMch  is  divided  Into  two  parts  by  a  small  river  that  falls 
into  the  Lake  of  Bensart,  and  drains  a  narrow  valley.  West  of  this 
valley  is  a  table-land,  which  descends  with  rather  a  steep  declivity 
towards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called  Mogody,  and  its  upper  part 
is  covered  with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  and  is  without  cultivation ; 
but  where  it  declines  towards  the  Lake  of  Benzart  it  is  well  wooded, 
and  near  its  base  planted  with  olive-trees.  The  Lake,  or  rather  Lakes, 
of  Benzart  (for  the  lake  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  projecting  pro- 
montory), extend  from  north-east  to  south-west  28  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth  is  14  miles.  The  lakes  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  channel 
about  10  miles  long,  which  near  the  town  of  Benzart  is  little  more 
than  a  fisthom  deep,  but  above  it  increases  in  depth  to  6  and  10 
fathoms.  The  depUi  of  the  northern  lake  varies  from  10  to  60 
fathoms  of  water.  It  abounds  in  several  kinds  of  fish,  among  which 
is  the  gray  mullet,  from  the  roe  of  which  is  made  the  famous  botaiga 
of  Benzart  The  lakes  are  surroundod  by  a  level  tract  one  or  two 
miles  in  width,  partly  cultivated,  but  chiefly  planted  with  olive-  and 
fruit-trees.  The  peaches  of  Benzart  are  in  great  repute.  That  part  of 
the  Frigean  Mountains  which  lies  east  of  the  valley  and  lakes  of  Ben- 
zart rises  only  into  hills.  It  contains  a  portion  of  cultivable  land  and 
many  olivo-plantations. 

The  river  Mejerdah  rises  within  the  territories  of  Algiers,  where  it 
is  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Wady  Serrat  and 
those  of  the  Wady  Khamees  or  Hamiz.  [MejxrdaH.]  As  &r  as  the 
Mejerdah  runs  eastward  the  valley  is  of  moderate  extent,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  spurs  from  the  adjacent  hills  and  mountaini^ 
but  soon  after  it  has  begun  to  run  north-north-east  it  emerges  from 
the  hills  and  runs  through  a  plain  of  considerable  width.  It  flows  in 
a  deep  bed  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  is  constantly  changing  its 
direction  when  the  waters  are  high.  Unless  swelled- by  rains,  its 
lower  course  is  sluggish,  not  exceeding  a  mile  an  hour;  and  it  pro- 
bably could  be  navigated  by  boats  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  wide  plain,  partly  occupied  by  lakes, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river.  This  plain, 
along  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  of  moderate  frrtility,  and  only 
partially  cultivated. 

An  elevated  tract  of  ground  traverses  the  country  in  a  diagonal  line 
between  85°  and  87*  N.  lat.,  beginning  on  the  south-west  on  the 
boundary-line  of  Algiers,  west  of  the  town  of  Kazareen,  and  termi- 
nating on  the  north-east  in  the  peninsula  of  Dakhul  and  Ras-Addar. 
This  tract  appears  in  most  places  to  attain  only  a  moderate  elevation 
above  its  base,  but  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  Jebel- 
Truzsa,  Jebel-Ussalat,  Jebel-Zunghar,  and  Jebel-Zi^hwan.  Parts  of 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  pine-forests,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tar  and  pitch  is  made.  Another  chain  of  heights,  called  Jebel-al-Kafl; 
runs  across  the  country  from  west  to  east^  near  36*  N.  lat,  b^^niug 
west  of  Al-Kaff,  and  joining  the  former  range  at  Mount  Zunghar,  near 
a  point  where  the  parallel  of  86°  N.  lat  is  cut  by  10*  K  long.  This 
chain  appears  to  consist  of  single  mountain  masses,  frequency  sepa- 
rated by  deep  depressions  or  valleys,  through  which  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mejerdah  flow  to  the  principal  river.  Some  of  its 
summits  towards  the  west  are  very  high.  It  is  in  many  parts  well 
wooded,  especially  on  the  lower  declivities  and  in  the  valleys. 

Between  the  vsJley  of  the  Lower  Mejerdah  and  that  portion  of  the 
first-mentioned  mountain  range  which  extends  from  Jebel-Zunghar  to 
Ras-Addar,  lies  the  plain  of  Tunis,  which  extends  20  miles  on  the 
north  and  west  side  of  the  town,  but  to  double  that  distance  towards 
the  south.  In  several  places  there  are  extensive  rocky  tracts  upon  it 
800  or  400  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In  other  parts  there  are  short 
isolated  ranges.  This  plain  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  but  it 
is  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  more 
populous,  owing  to  a  large  commercial  and  populous  town  being 
situated  nearly  in  its  centre. 

The  Dakhul,  or  the  peninsula  which  lies  east  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis, 
is  nearly  occupied  by  the  range  which  extends  from  Jebel-Zaghwan  to 
Ras-Addar.  In  this  range  occur  two  deep  depressions  of  inconsider- 
able width.  Through  the  southern  depressions  the  road  is  made 
which  leads  from  Tunis  to  Nabal  and  Hammamet  The  northern 
depression  occurs  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  low  plain  tmites  the  large  and  elevated  masses  forming  Ras-Addar 
with  the  continent  The  eastern  side  of  the  Dakhul  is  noted  for  its 
fertility ;  but  the  interior  appears  to  consist  of  naked  rocky  masses 
with  litUe  vegetation  on  them.  The  soil  of  the  fertile  part  of  it  con- 
sists of  alluvium,  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  highlands  over  a  tract 
two  or  three  miles  wide.  This  tract  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  grain,  and  the  fields  are  interspersed  with  villages 
surrounded  by  groves  of  olive-trees  and  orchards,  in  which  fig-trees 
are  common.  The  adjacent  hills  have  excellent  pasture  for  cattle^ 
which  are  numerous.  The  dairies  are  well  attended  ta  The  western 
shores  of  the  Dakhul  are  fisr  from  being  fertile.  North  of  the  Jebel- 
Zaghwan  there  are  some  lead-mines. 

The  countries  hitherto  noticed  may  be  considered  as  the  agricultural 
part  of  Tunis.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  ground  and  in  planting  olive-trees  and  orchards.  In 
some  parts  these  occupations  are  united  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
attending  to  the  dairy.  Th^  all  live  in  fixed  habitations,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  families  of  Arabs.    In  the  countries  Urthm  to  the 
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■outh  however  the  bulk  of  the  population  oonsiBtB  of  wandering 
tribes,  who  only  occaBionally  cultivate  a  few  patches  of  ground. 

The  region  which  is  separated  on  the  north  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Mejerdah  by  the  Al-Kaff  Mountains,  and  extends  southward  to 
85*  N.  lat,  and  eastward  to  Jebel-Usaalat  (10*  £.  long.)»  seems  to 
consist  of  an  alternation  of  hills  and  plains  of  considerable  extent 
Some  of  the  hiUa  are  connected  so  as  to  form  long  ridges ;  others  are 
isolated.  Part  of  them  are  wooded,  especially  in  we  vtdleys  and  glens 
which  intersect  them,  and  these  valleys  contain  the  small  tracts  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  Arabs.  The  plains  are  entirely  without  culti- 
vation, and  serve  only  as  pasture-grounds  for  sheep  and  camels.  The 
Arabs  who  frequent  it  li?e  in  dowara,  or  clusters  of  tents.  The 
numerous  ruins  of  large  towns  which  are  dispersed  over  it  show  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  tract  was  once  cultivated.  This  country 
must  be  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea-level,  as  frost  appears  to 
be  common  in  winter. 

To  the  east  of  this  region  lies  the  plain  of  Kerwan,  which  exteods 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet  to  the  town 
of  Sfax.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  plain,  which  is  more  than  100 
miles  in  length  and  about  30  miles  in  width,  the  town  is  situated  from 
which  its  name  ia  derived.  The  degree  of  cold  which  is  experienced 
in  the  town  of  Kerwan  proves  that  this  place  must  be  considerably 
above  the  sea.  The  plain  is  destitute  of  treesi  and  nearly  without 
cultivation,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  where  a 
large  tract  is  sown  with  several  kinds  of  grain.  The  Arab  tribes  who 
wander  about  over  it  appear  to  be  much  more  wealthy  than  the  other 
Arab  tribes  in  Tunia 

The  plain  of  Kerwan  reaches  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  between 
Hammamet  and  Susa,  but  fiEtrther  south  it  is  separated  from  the  sea 
by  hilly  tracts,  which  extend  from  the  town  of  Susti  southward  to  a 
point  opposite  the  islands  of  Karkenah.  This  tract  may  be  about 
24  miles  m  width  in  the  widest  part,  as  it  approaches  on  the  west  the 
ruins  called  Al-Jem.  The  interior  of  this  region  is  composed  of  a 
succession  of  sterile  hills;  but  the  eastern  bonier,  and  the  low  tract 
which  lies  between  it  and  the  sea-shore,  are  tolerably  fertile,  though 
the  soil  is  stony.  It  is  chiefly  planted  with  olive-trees,  which  fre- 
quently form  forests  many  miles  long  and  from  two  to  three  miles 
wide.  This  coast  has  several  sea-porta,  from  which  oil,  wool,  and  wax 
are  exported :  the  two  last-mentioned  articles  are  brought  by  the 
Arabs  from  the  interior.  At  the  most  southern  extremity  of  this 
region  is  the  town  of  Sfax,  whose  olive-plantations  extend  10  or  12 
mUes  along  the  sea  and  from  5  to  6  miles  inland,  and  are  intermin- 
gled with  groves  of  pistachio-nuts*  and  fields  of  rye,  barley,  maijse, 
and  lentils. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
regions,  and  which  contains  the  larger  part  of  the  country  called  by 
the  ancients  Byzaclum,  once  noted  for  its  fertility,  ia  at  present  almost 
a  desert  Along  the  sea-shore  extends  a  plain,  whose  surface  is  varied 
only  by  some  swelling  grounds  and  a  few  low  hills.  A  few  mountain 
Bunmiits  occasionally  appear  rising  far  to  the  west  Along  the  sea- 
shore the  soU  consists  of  sand,  but  farther  inland  it  is  oomposed  of 
more  compact  materiaLu  The  whole  however  ia  without  cultivation, 
but  it  supplies  pasture  to  some  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  have  laige  herds 
of  camel^  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  In  one  or  two  places  on  the  sea- 
coast  indigo  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent;  the  whole  plain  is  desti- 
tute  of  trees,  and  even  bushes  are  rare.  The  western  districts,  or 
those  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  of  Algiers,  consist  ^of  a  long 
valley,  which  extends  nearly  100  miles^  from  86*  N.  lat  to  some 
distance  south  of  84*  N.  lat  Its  soU  ia  dry,  and  only  a  few  small 
riven  are  met  with,  the  waters  of  which  are  soon  exhausted  by 
irrigation :  these  are  the  only  spots  in  the  valley  which  are  cultivated. 
The  ridges  which  inclose  the  valley  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  nearly 
without  vegetation.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley 
water  is  more  abundant,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  pasture-gxouna 
for  the  wandering  tribes. 

The  southern  portion  of  Tunis  is  called  the  Jerid,  or  Beled-al-Jerid 
(the  oountty  of  date-palms).  It  extends  from  about  34*  N.  lat 
southward  to  the  parallel  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  salt 
lake  Al-Sibhah,  and  on  the  south  is  contiguous  to  the  Sahara.  This 
lake  is  70  miles  long  from  south-west  to  north-easty  and  about  26  miles 
wide  on  an  aversge.  In  aunmier  it  is  dry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  part,  v^ere  there  is  always  a  oonaiderable  sheet  of  water. 
When  dry,  the  central  part*  for  15  or  18  miles,  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  salt,  whidi  ia  not  so  strong  aa  sea-salt,  and  not  adapted  for  pre- 
serving provisions;  but  it  has  an  aereeable  flavour.  Between  this 
layer  of  salt  and  the  banks  of  the  utke  ia  a  tract  whose  sur&ce  is 
sandy,  or  partially  oveigrown  with  buahes.  In  winter  the  whole 
Bur&ce  is  covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  It  may 
however  be  passed  even  in  this  season  along  a  track  which  is  marked 
by  stones,  trunks  of  trees,  skulls  of  animals,  and  8ti<^  The  country 
which  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  salt-lake  to  the  Qulf  of 
Qabs  oonsiBts  of  a  suoeession  of  hills.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
springs  and  small  watercourses,  to  which  drcumstance  its  fertility  is 
owing :  the  water  ia  employed  in  irrigating  tibe  adjacent  fields  until  it 
is  exhausted.  It  is  particularly  employed  in  irrigating  the  plantationa 
of  date-trees,  which  in  some  places  cover  several  square  miles.  In 
other  parts  the  country  is  studded  with  numerous  little  oasea  of  palm- 
trees,  each  of  them  surrounding  a  village ;  but  between  these  cultivated 


spots  there  axe  laige  tracts  that  exhibit  no  sign  of  vegetation.  In 
this  tract  considerable  quantities  of  henna  are  cultivated.  Qreat  care 
is  taken  in  cultivating  these  grounds,  and  manure  is  applied  to  them. 
Some  of  the  gardens  are  extensive,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of 
fruitptrees,  as  the  peach,  apricot,  vine,  almond,  orange,  lotus,  pome- 
granate, and  fig.  Melons  and  onions  are  grown  in  considerable 
quantitiea.  On  the  west  of  the  Slbhah  occurs  a  similar  tract,  which 
extends  frx>m  the  southern  extremity  of  the  salt-lake  to  its  middle, 
and  is  of  superior  quality.  The  dates  which  are  collected  in  these 
plantations  are  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  and  considered  superior  to  any 
in  Barbery.  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  are  wealthy,  and  live  in 
well-constructed  houses  of  stone. 

ClifMue. — The  climate  is  generally  healUw.  The  plague  is  known 
only  when  introduced  from  other  parts,  m  all  other  respects  the 
climate  and  seasons  resemble  those  of  Tripoli  The  summer  heats 
are  moderated  by  sea-breezes  along  the  coast,  and  the  winters  resemble 
our  spring.  Although  the  habits  of  the  people  are  far  from  cleanly, 
and  vermin  are  plentiful,  yet  fevers  are  not  frequent,  and  epidemic 
maladies  are  scarcely  known.  During  the  aummer  and  autunm  rain 
is  very  rare :  it  usually  falls  in  November,  and  continues  at  'intervals 
until  the  month  of  April.  The  mean  temperature  at  the  town  of 
Tunis,  deduced  from  a  series  of  meteorological  observationa,  is  found 
to  be  as  follows : — Winter,65'9*;  spring,  71'0";  summer,88'9*;  autumn, 
64*0*.    The  mean  annual  temperature  is  09*2*. 

ChvemmenL — The  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Tunis  at  present  bears 
the  title  of  Bey,  and  in  state  documents  he  is  called  the  Basha-Bey  of 
Tunis,  because  he  is  invested  with  the  rank  of  pasha  (which  in  the 
dialect  of  Barbary  is  basha)  by  the  Qrand  Sultan,  to  whom  he  sends 
tribute  as  often  as  his  political  circumatances  require  the  Sultan's 
favour  or  protection.  But  the  Porte  has  little  control  over  him,  and 
he  is  the  sovereign  of  the  countiy,  with  whom  the  states  of  Europe 
enter  into  treaties,  and  to  whom  they  send  their  consuls ;  and  he  is 
represented  by  ambassadors  at  the  chief  courts  of  Europe.  Although 
he  is  nominally  elected  by  a  divan,  yet  (the  members  of  this  body 
being  chosen  by  himself;  he  easily  obtains  their  su£frages  for  the 
nomination  of  ma  successor  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  own  family ; 
and  thus  the  sovereignty  has  remain^  in  the  same  dynasty  for  nearly 
a  century.  His  power  is  despotic,  for  the  divan  is  only  formally 
assembled  to  confirm  the  will  of  its  master.  The  oonntiy  is  not 
divided  into  provinces,  but  the  whole  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Bey.  As  his  revenue  depends  greatly  upon  the  tribute  which  ho 
exacts  from  the  Arab  tribes  m  the  interior,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
standing  force,  which  he  annually  aends  to  scour  the  country  and 
extort  payment  The  regular  troops  amount  to  about  8000;  they 
have  hwa  trained  in  European  tactics  under  French  officers,  and  wear 
the  new  Turkish  uniform.  The  contingent  furnished  by  the  Arab 
tribes,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  chieflv  cavalry,  receive  no  pay,  but 
are  exempt  from  tribute.  The  tribute  la  estimated  and  collected  in  a 
most  arbitrary  manner.  The  collector  goes  into  a  field  whilat  the  crop 
is  sUll  green,  and  values  it  according  to  his  caprice.  The  owner  is 
then  obliged  to  pay  a  tithe  on  this  supposed  value  of  his  future  orop^ 
although  when  the  harvest  arrives  he  may  find  that  it  perhapa  does 
not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  estimated. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  olives  and  dates^  in  which  consist  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  the  country.  All  sorts  of  ^i[)ir^*ln^  including  horses, 
are  also  similarly  taxed  at  pleasure.  Those  who  have  the  art  to  conceal 
their  herds  and  flocks  are  inade  to  pay  in  money,  which  is  often  extorted 
by  the  bastinado.  The  Bey  draws  other  revenues  from  the  oustoms ; 
fh>m  the  sale  of  permita  to  export  grain  and  other  produoe^  and  to 
import  wine  and  spirits ;  from  monopolies  of  various  sorts ;  from  a 
tax  on  the  Jews ;  and  from  his  own  lands.  He  haa  also  some  sources 
of  revenue  of  a  casual  nature,  such  as  the  wealth  of  his  rich  subjects 
who  die ;  his  profits  in  trade,  which  are  considerable ;  and  his  extor^ns 
from  those  who  have  money  whenever  a  public  pretext  furnishes  him 
with  an  excuse  to  draw  upon  their  hoaids.  The  Tunisians  formerly 
had  a  powerftil  fleet,  and  were  desmerate  pirates ;  but  their  navy  is 
reduced  to  insignificance  since  1816,  as  well  by  gales  on  their  own 
shores  as  by  the  total  loss  of  the  Bey*s  contingent  in  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  At  present  his  force  consists  of  a  few  corvettes^  brigi^ 
schooners,  and  gun-boats,  for  which  he  has  no  leal  ose.  The  Bey  is 
the  chief  of  the  religion  of  the  state  in  Tunis^  and  is  himself  the  first 
judge  in  his  kingdom.  He  sits  in  the  hall  of  justice  almost  daily, 
and  his  decisions,  which  are  summary,  are  immediately  put  into 
execution.  The  kalds  administer  justioe  in  the  same  m^ntp^y  in  ^^ 
interior  towns.    l%e  kalda  judge  only  in  mattera  of  religion* 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Tunis  is  sot  confined  to  tho 
capital,  but  is  also  earned  on  briskly  from  the  ports  of  the  eastern 
coast  Among  the  manufactured  articles  of  export  are— soap,  marooeo 
leather,  Gerba  shawls,  red  skull-cap%  wheat,  barley,  olive-oil,  wool, 
hides,  bees'-wax,  dates,  almonds,  sponges^  and  orchiUa^eed :  these  are 
the  principal  articles  of  produce  exported.  From  the  intenor  of 
Africa  are  received  and  exported-— ivoiy,  gold-dust,  ostrioh-liBathers, 
senna,  and  madder-roots.  The  imports  are  wooUen-oloths,  cotton* 
print^  calicoes,  muslins^  coarse  linens,  damasks,  raw  and  wrought 
silks,  fine  wool,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  coffee,  sugsr,  ^ices^  alum, 
vitriol,  cochineal,  vermilion,  gum-lso,  iron,  tin,  lead,  hardware,  ontlery, 
ammunition  and  arms  of  all  sorts,  esrthsnware^  gkss-heads,  paper, 
wine^  spirits^  and  tobacco.    The  Europeon  trade  is  entirdy*  with 
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France,  Italy,  Trieste,  and  Malta.  Ab  ports  of  loading  those  of  Sfax 
and  Susa  are  prefen^  to  Tanis,  m  consequence  of  the  distance  and 
delay  of  transporting  merchaudise  in  lighters  across  the  lake  to  the 
Goletta,  where  ships  generally  lie ;  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
consequently  hest  carried  on  in  Tessels  under  150  tons  hurden.  The 
trade  with  Central  Africa  passes  through  Qadamis.  [Tbifoll]  The 
caravans  arrive  at  Toser,  Cabes,  and  Sfax  about  twice  in  the  year,  and 
barter  their  merchandise,  which  is  thence  introduced  in  various  direc- 
tions into  Tunis.  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned  they  bring 
black  slaves,  and  they  take  in  return  dates,  woollen-cloths,  muslins, 
silks,  colonial  produce,  skull-caps,  arms,  and  such  like. 

Towm. — The  next  city  in  rank  and  importance  after  Turns  is  Cairoan, 
or  Kairaan,  which  was  the  principal  station  of  the  first  Arabian  con- 
querors. It  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  a.d.  669.  It  is  situated 
about  70  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  and  about  24  miles  west 
of  Susa.  The  town  is  large  and  hus  good  houses,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  crenelated  wall  with  four  gates.  The  great  mosque,  which  is 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  in  all 
Barbax7,.is  supported  by  many  marble  or  granite  pillars,  said  to 
amount  to  500 ;  but  no  Christian  has  ever  been  allowed  to  see  them. 
Cairoan  is  the  holy  city  of  Africa,  and  strangers  are  obliged  to  pass 
throuiih  it  in  deep  silence.  Its  ka'id  is  almost  independent  of  the  Bey, 
his  will  being  absolute  in  his  own  district ;  and  he  commands  no  less 
than  30,000  Arabs,  b  sides  governing  the  50,000  inhabitants  which  the 
town.is  supposed  to  contain.  The  inhabitants  are  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  their  yellow  marooco  boots  and  slippers. 

Kaff  is  the  third  city  in  riches  and  strength,  and  is  the  key  of  Tunis 
on  the  western  frontier.  Its  walls  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the 
fortress  mounts  132  pieces  of  cannon.  Standing  in  a  fertile  country, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  rocky  range  of  mountains,  the  view  from  it  is 
very  fine.  The  town  is  not  populous,  but  the  ka!d  commands  a  district 
containing  60,000  males. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  more  numerous,  and  the  population  is 
greater  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  The  Dakhul,  besides  being 
an  agricultural  district,  abounds  in  game ;  is  the  seat  of  a  large  fishery; 
and  has  several  small  rivers  running  into  the  sea,  which  fertilise  the 
country.  At  Hamman  Leuf  the  bey  has  a  palace,  and  at  Hamman 
GhorlftLS  are  mineral  baths  famous  for  curing  rheumatism  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  Beyond  these  is  Lowhareah,  where  there  are  extensive 
marble-quarries,  which  are  said  to  have  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  building  of  Carthage  and  Utica.  Zowan,  or  Zagwan,  a  flourishing 
town  built  upon  the  skirts  of  a  very  high  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
about  80  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Tunis,  supplied  water  to  the  city 
of  Carthage  by  an  aqueduct  52  miles  long,  some  parts  of  which  are 
still  standing.  The  stream  is  now  employed  in  dyeing  the  woollen- 
scarlet  caps  worn  throughout  Turkey  and  the  Levant;  and  this 
mountain,  as  well  as  that  of  Kaff,  furnishes  ice  for  the  Bey's  use  in 
summer.  The  site  of  Carthage  is  unoccupied,  and  on  that  of  Utica 
there  are  only  a  few  miserable  huts,  known  by  the  name  of  BoothateTf 
standing  almost  in  a  marsh.  The  banks  of  the  Mejerdah  are  covered 
with  the  sites  of  ancient  places. 

The  lion,  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild 
boar,  are  the  principal  ferocious  animals  that  inhabit  the  western  parts 
of  Tunis ;  for  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Tabarca  the  forests 
cease,  and  the  country  is  less  woody.  Flies,  noxious  vermin,  mosqui- 
toes, gnats,  ants,  and  the  scorpion  are  the  torment  of  Europeans  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

InhabikmU. — The  Tunisians  are  a  mixed  race  of  Turks,  Moors,  and 
Jews,  in  the  towns,  interspersed  with  a  few  Christians  and  renegades; 
while  the  people  of  the  country  are  Arabs  and  Kabyles  of  different 
tribes.  The  Moors  of  Northern  -Africa  are  a  white  raoei  Whether 
from  a  mixture  with  the  Spaniards  during  their  abode  in  Spain,  or 
with  the  Turks,  who  w^re  afterwards  their  masters^  or  from  the  blood 
of  renegades  and  female  slaves  taken  during  three  centuries  of  war- 
fare with  European  nations,  they  are  in  Tunis  a  comely  people,  and 
many  of  their  women  would  be  reckoned  handsome  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Although  the  people  of  this  country  are  more  civilised 
than  those  of  the  other  nations  of  Barbary,  it  being  the  principal  seat 
of  refuge  to  which  the  Moors  fled  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  some 
of  whose  manufactures  have  thriven  amongst  them,  yet  they  ara  very 
ignorant :  their  most  instructed  men  have  only  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing the  Koran,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  The  language  is  a 
dialect  of  Arabic,  but  the  Lingua  Franca,  a  bastard  Italian,  used  in  all 
the  trading  places  of  the  Levant,  is  spoken  in  the  porta.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  strict  Mohammedans.  The  Arab  inhabitants  of  Tunis 
resemble  the  Beduins  of  Arabia  in  the  way  of  life ;  but  they  are 
rude  and  unkind  to  strangers.  Any  attempt  to  manage  them  by  mild 
means  would  be  vain.  The  idea  of  the  Bey's  power  is  so  rooted 
among  them  by  the  annual  excursion  of  his  troops  through  the 
country,  that  his  firman  or  mandate  and  the  appearance  of  a  few 
soldiers  never  meet  with  a  direct  opposition.  The  Kabyles  live  in  the 
mountains,  in  villages  made  of  hurdles  and  clay.  Like  the  Arabs, 
they  are  simple  and  abstemious,  subsisting  on  bread,  milk,  and  dates. 
[AxofeRiB.]  As  to  that  part  of  the  coun^v  situated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Algiers,  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs  who  live  there  acknowledge  no 
obedience  to  either  government;  and  when  they  have  committed  a 
crime,  they  have  only  to  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other  to  place 
tbemselveB  in  safety.    The  use  of  arms  is  universal :  the  traveller, 


the  shepherd,  the  labourer,  the  camel-driver,  the  rich  and  poor,  are 
all  prepared  with  dagger,  gun,  or  pistol,  to  repel  attacks,  and  some- 
tames  to  make  them.  Although  their  country  lies  within  two  days' 
sail  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  people  have  made  little  or  no 
advance  in  civilisation  for  1000  years.  The  total  eradication  of 
Christianity  may  in  some  degree  account  for  this.  The  number  of 
churches  which  formerly  existed  in  Barbary  is  almost  incredible.  In 
the  '  Notitia  Episcopatuum  Eccleslss  Africanse,'  are  the  names  of  132 
episcopal  sees,  in  the  proconsular  province  alone.  Never  however 
was  a  religion  and  its  symbol  so  completely  eradicated  from  any 
country  as  that  of  the  cross  from  Barbary.  Egypt  in  its  Coptic  popu- 
lation, and  Turkey  in  its  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Maronite  subjecti^ 
still  preserve  remnants  of  it,  but  Barbary  has  none. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Tunis  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half;  amongst  whom  there  may 
be  7000  Turks,  about  0000  Christians  (principally  Roman  Catholics 
and  Greeks),  and  perhaps  100,000  Jews.  In  its  former  prosperity  this 
country  must  have  contained  double  this  number,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  numerous  sites  of  towns  of  ancient  times  atid  of  the  middle 
ages  which  are  now  uninhabited. 

Produce. — All  sorts  of  grain,  except  oats,  are  cn^wn,  as  well  as 
maize,  beans,  garbanzos,  lentils,  the  cicer,  or  chick-pea,  and  the  like. 
The  sugar-cane  is  easily  reared,  but  the  people  have  not  learned  to 
extract  the  sugar.  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton  flourish,  and  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  account^  yet  they  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 
Olive-oil  is  the  great  staple  produce,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  All 
the  vegetables  of  Europe  are  easily  raised.  The  artichoke  and  the 
gourd,  or  calabash,  are  the  common  food  of  the  people;  and  the 
coriander  and  tomata  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  serve  as  a 
necessary  relish  in  Moorish  cookery.  Among  fruits  the  first  is  the 
produce  of  the  palm-  or  date-tree.  The  date  is  the  principal  food  of 
the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas.  Most  European  fruits,  as  well 
as  those  of  warm  climates,  such  as  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, the  jujube,  the  prickly-pear,  the  fig,  the  melon,  and  the 
grape,  are  common.  The  oleander  and  the  geranium,  roses,  bulbs  of 
various  sorts,  pinks,  and  a  number  of  aromatic  herbs  and  rare  plants, 
which  render  the  Tunisians  renowned  for  distilled  waters  and  honey, 
grow  luxuriantly.  Game  is  plentiful,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  poultry. 
Wool  is  produced  in  great  quantities.  The  breed  of  horses,  formerly 
so  celebrated,  is  now  entirely  neglected.  An  extensive  tunny  fishery 
is  carried  on  by  Sicilians  off  Capes  Farina,  Monastir,  and  Bon.  The 
Genoese,  Neapolitans,  and  sometimes  the  French,  fish  for  ooral  on  the 
northern  coast  near  Tabarca.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mountains  near 
the  capital  contain  ores  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 

AntiquUiea. — There  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  capital, 
although  ancient  columns  and  capitals  may  be  found  in  some  of  its 
buildings.  The  ancient  sites  on  the  banks  of  the  Mejerdah  abound 
in  ruins,  particularly  at  Dukh(ih  (the  ancient  7%uffffa),  consisting  of 
temples,  an  arch,  a  number  of  cisterns,  baths,  barracks,  gates,  theatres, 
an  aqueduct,  and  many  inscriptions.  At  Ayedrah  is  a  handsome 
triumphal  arch  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and 
columns  of  various  beautiful  marbles.  The  walls  of  the  town  retain 
their  original  height  in  some  places,  and  have  three  gates ;  yet  anti- 
quaries have  not  been  able  to  assign  to  the  place  its  ancient  name.  At 
Kaff  (Sicca),  which,  like  Ayedrah,  is  on  the  western  frontier,  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  paved  street  like  those  of  Pompeii,  and  here  likewise 
capitals,  columns,  and  friezes  are  numerous.  But  the  most  stupen- 
dous monument  of  ancient  times  is  on  the  site  of  Tytdrut,  now  called 
EC-Jeniy  a  village  situated  midway  between  Susa  and  Sfax,  and  about 
20  miles  from  the  eastern  coast.  Here  rises  in  its  pristine  majesty  an 
amphitheatre,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect,  vast,  and  bieautiful 
remains  of  former  times  that  is  known  to  exist.  Its  extreme  length 
measures  429  feet  and  its  breadth  368  feet  Of  the  fourth  or  upper- 
most story  little  remains,  and  one  of  the  entrances  was  destroyed  about 
100  years  ago  :  but  with  these  exceptions  it  is  in  a  complete  state  of 
preservation,  with  its  seats,  arenas,  and  vomitories,  and  retains  almost 
the  freshness  of  a  modern  erection.  Sufetvla,  now  called  Sbeitla, 
about  120  miles  S.  from  Tunis,  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  Barbary 
for  the  extent  no  less  than  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  It  stands 
in  a  large  plain  totally  abandoned  by  man.  The  principal  ruins  con- 
sist of  three  contiguous  temples,  whose  ornaments  are  very  rich  and 
of  excellent  execution,  two  triumphal  arches,  another  temple,  and  an 
aqueduct  which  spans  the  clear  stream  on  which  the  town  stood. 
Kazarten  (the  ancient  Col(mia  SciUitana)^  distant  only  a  few  leagues 
from  Sbeitla,  has  also  the  remains  of  an  arch  and  other  ruins  of 
minor  interest.  The  great  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  water  from 
the  mountain  of  Zagwan  to  Carthage,  52  miles  in  length,  may  yet  be 
traced  by  masses  of  stone  and  cement,  which  lie,  like  the  vertebrse  of 
a  huge  winding  serpent,  along  the  whole  of  this  distance ;  and  in  its 
preserved  portions  it  is  still  a  mighty  construction,  rising  in  some 
places  to  98  feet    [Cabthaqe.] 

Hiitory, — The  town  of  Tunis,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Tunes  or 
Tuneta,  is  of  great  antiquity.  But  whether  it  was  founded  by  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony  or  by  the  native  Africans  seems  to  be  an  undecided  point. 
It  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  during  the  Punic  wars.  In 
▲.D.  489  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals ;  but  in  538  was  rescued 
from  them  by  Belisariua.  It  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  irresistible  arms  of  the  kalifii  overran  Nortliem 
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Africa,  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  oenturj,  when  th«  conqoeror  Okbah, 
or  Akbah,  with  a  yiew  to  aeoure  the  coontry  for  them,  founded  the 
city  of  Gairoan,  or  Eairwan,  as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  accidenta 
of  war.  It  was  here  that  the  Arabians  began  to  consolidate  their 
power  in  Africa,  and  they  became  so  thoroughly  intermixed  with  the 
natives,  that  Christianity  was  extinguished,  and  the  Africans  have 
remained  a  Moslem  people  to  the  present  day.  The  Arabian  viceroys, 
at  first  under  the  name  of  Ameer,  were  in  fact  kalifs  of  Africa,  and 
established  an  independent  government  at  Cairoan,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  country  which  now  constitutes  the  regency  of  Tunis. 
Here  the  Aglabite  dynasty  took  its  rise  in  the  9th  century.  The 
Aglabites  were  succeeded  by  the  Zeirides ;  and  these  were  in  their 
turn  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Almoravides,  who  established  themselves 
in  Marocoo,  and  soon  extended  their  power  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Barbary,  including  Tunis.  But  in  1206,  Abu-Feres,  who  held  the 
delegated  government  of  Tunis,  assumed  an  independent  authority, 
and  from  him  sprung  the  luce  denominated  Lasais,  who  are  oonsi* 
dered  the  first  kings  of  Tunis,  being  the  first  who  established  a  court 
in  the  town  of  Tunis.  Their  dominion  soon  spread  itself  over  Constan- 
tina.  Bona,  and  Tripoli;  and  their  vessels  infested  the  Mediterranean, 
and  intercepted  the  succours  sent  to  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Louis  IX.  of  France  undertook,  in  1270,  his  chivalrio  expedition 
■gainst  this  new  power,  which  ended  in  his  own  death,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  troops  by  disease  among  tbe  ruins  of  Carthage.  Muley^ 
Hassem  was  the  last  of  these  kings.  He  was  deprived  by  stratagem 
of  his  throne  in  1531,  by  the  pirate  Ehairsdeen,  commonly  oiSled 
BarbaroflHt  IL,  who  had  been  lately  acknowledged  as  chief  of  Algiers 
by  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Mnley-Hassem  was  restored  to  his  throne  as 
a  tributary  prinee  by  Charles  v.  in  1586.  But  in  1574  tiie  Sultan 
Belim  sent  an  expediUon  of  40,000  men  from  Constantmople,  under 
the  oommand  of  Sinau  Pasha;  who  made  the  country  a  dependency 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  At  first  a  Turkish  Basha  was  appointed  as 
governor,  aided  by  a  divan,  or  oonncU  of  militaiy  men,  and  by  a  body 
of  Janissaries ;  but  the  rapacity  of  the  latter  disgusted  the  Moors,  and 
they  obtained  permission  to  elect  a  Dey  from  among  themselves. 

It  was  in  Tunis  and  its  territory  that  Aroodge,  the  first  Barbarossai 
organised  his  maritime  expeditions  before  he  got  possession  of  Algiers; 
and  even  after  Algiers  was  established  as  the  first  piratical  power,  the 
Algerines  moored  and  refitted  their  vessels  in  the  ports  and  roadsteads 
of  Tunis.  Her  northern  and  eastern  sea-fronts  offered  a  oonvenient 
refuge  to  the  corsairs  of  all  these  states,  whence  they  sallied  forth  in 
every  direction,  plundering  the  ships  of  Christian  nations,  and  making 
slaves  of  their  crewau  This  horrid  warfare  was  at  one  time  carried  on 
so  successfully,  that  a  Genoese  renegade  who  commanded  the  galleys 
of  Biserta  is  said  to  have  reduced  no  less  than  20,000  persons  to 
slavery.  The  Tunisian  corsairs  continued  their  excursions  at  sea 
until  1655,  when  Admiral  Blake^  with  a  powerful  English  squadron, 
destroyed  the  castles  of  Porto  Farina  and  the  Gtoletta  with  his  artillery, 
and  compelled  the  Bey  to  promise  that  his  piratical  subjects  should 
not  commit  further  depredations  on  the  English.  France  and  Holland 
soon  followed  the  same  course.  These  promisee  were  afterwards  often 
renewed,  but  were  never  faithfully  observed.  At  length,  in  1816,  in 
consequence  of  an  agreement  between  the  European  powers,  Tunis 
renounced  for  ever  Christian  daveiy,  under  the  threat  of  that  punish- 
ment which  Lord  Exmouth  with  a  naval  force  infiioted  upon  Algiers. 

Of  twenty-three  Deys  who  reigned  at  Tunis  all  were  strangled  or 
otherwise  assassinated,  with  the  exception  of  five.  Since  the  accession 
of  the  present  family  in  the  person  of  Hassan  ben  All  (the  grandson 
of  a  renegade  Greek),  who  died  in  1758,  there  have  been  few  revolu- 
tions in  Tunis.  His  grandson  Hammoodah,  the  fourth  of  his  race^ 
came  to  the  throne  in  1782,  and  died  in  181  {^  This  prince  was  a  man 
of  great  talents,  and  his  long  reign  is  distinguished  among  those  of  the 
Moorish  dynasty  by  many  acts  directed  to  the  public  good.  His 
brother  Othman  reigned  only  three  months,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Othman  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Mahmood,  who  died  in  1825, 
leaving  the  power  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Hussain,  who  died  in  1885. 
Qussain  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mnstapha,  who  was  followed  by 
his  son  Achmet,  a  man  full  of  energy  and  intelligence,  and  an  acute 
politician,  who  has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  his  country. 

TUNIS^  a  large  and  fiourishing  city  and  port  in  north  Africa,  the 
oapital  of  the  regency  of  Tunis,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  86**  48'  N.  lat,  10*  11'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  and  vast 
plain,  bounded  at  a  distance  of  about  SO  nules  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
high  mountains.  It  stands  on  the  western  side  of  a  lagoon  of  an  oval 
shape,  about  20  miles  in  droumfemioe,  which  by  a  narrow  outlet, 
called  the  Goletta,  defended  by  a  castle,  opens  into  the  extensive  Bay 
and  Gulf  of  TunuL  The  city  is  enoirded  by  a  high  wall  with  six 
gates,  around  which  is  another  wall  encompassing  the  suburbs,  having 
eleven  gates  or  passes  into  the  country,  and  measuring  about  five  miles 
in  circumference.  The  town  contains  about  12,000  houses,  and  from 
180,000  to  200,000  inhabitants,  comprinng  Moors,  Arabs,  Turks, 
negroes,  probably  25,000  Jews,  and  about  8000  Christians.  Although 
each  house  has  its  cistern  of  rain-water  collected  from  the  fiat  roofs, 
the  town  is  well  supplied  also  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring, 
oonveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  which  was  built  when  the  country  was 
subject  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  no  plaoe  enjoys  by  nature  a 
greater  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  the  streets  are  narrow, 
irregular,  and  filthy  in  the  extremei  becoming  after  a  few  hours'  rain 
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a  perfect  marsh,  and  in  summer  still  mors  intolerable  from  their  dast» 
rubbish,  and  vermin,  and  from  the  effluvia  of  the  open  drains.  Conta- 
gious diseases  nevertiioless  are  not  prevalent  There  are  five  principal 
and  many  smaller  mosques.  The  housss  in  general,  acoording  to 
Moorish  custom,  are  only  one  story  high,  with  a  court  in  the  eentre^ 
and  usually  without  windows  to  the  street.  In  the  middle  of  the 
city  is  an  open  space  of  no  great  extent,  surrounded  by  shops  for  the 
sale  of  manufactures.  A  mosque  built  in  the  reign  of  Hammooda 
Bey,  whose  minister  Tusuf  brought  columns  and  marbles  from  the 
ruins  in  the  interior,  to  decorate  it,  is  the  finest  building  in  the  city. 
The  Bey's  palace  is  a  modem  building  in  the  Saracenic  style ;  although 
situated  in  a  narrow  street,  it  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  marble 
courts  and  galleriea  In  different  parts  of  the  town  are  five  extensive 
barracks^  built  also  by  Hammooda  Bey ;  but  the  finest  building  is  the 
new  barnoks,  erected  by  his  successor  Hussein,  near  the  citadeL  It 
is  a  quadrangle  of  two  stories,  each  comprising  184  rooms,  and  will 
easily  accommodate  4000  men.  Tunis  has  a  theatre,  at  which  Italian 
operas  are  sometimes  acted. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  city  are  linen  and  woollen  cloths^ 
and  embroidery,  red  woollen  caps,  famous  all  over  western  Asia  for 
oolour,  fineness,  and  strength.  The  baaaars  and  shops  offer  for  sale 
also  essences  of  musk,  rose,  and  jasmine,  as  well  as  spioes,  gold  oma> 
ments,  precious  stones,  silver  articles,  marocco  slippers,  burnouses^ 
wearing  apparel,  horse  accoutrement^  shawls,  silk  kerohiefs  inter- 
woven wiui  gold,  embroidery  of  all  kinds,  straw  mats,  carpets,,  fire- 
arms, daggers,  and  swords.  Slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa  ara 
brought  to  Tunis,  but  the  practice  of  selling  them  openly  in  the 
market-place  is  now  discontinued,  and  they  are  no  longer  exported, 
but  individuals  are  s^  permitted  to  keep  slaves.  The  Bey  Aohmet 
emanoipated  all  his  slaves  in  1841,  and  his  example  has  had  great 
influence  throughout  the  r^ency,  so  that  there  is  a  oonsiderable 
number  of  free  blacks  among  the  population.  In  the  suburbs  veget- 
ables, fruit,  butter,  oil,  mea^  oharcoal,  wood,  and  skins  are  exposed 
to  sale,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry ;  on  all  of 
whicdb  duties  are  collected  by  officers  of  the  bc^.  The  town  presents 
considerable  bostie.  From  sunrise  to  sunset,  when  the  Moors  retire 
to  rest,  the  streets  are  filled  with  people,  among  whom  are  women 
mufiled  up  from  head  to  foot  to  conceal  their  persons.  A  crier  or 
broker  walks  before  each  shop,  calling  out  the  value  of  an  article  held 
in  his  hand,  and  inviting  the  passers-by  to  purchase  it  Valuable 
articles  are  Uius  exposed  in  the  most  unreserved  manner. 

Being  more  given  to  commerce,  the  government  and  people  of 
Tunis  are  more  civilised  and  more  civil  to  foreigners  than  those  of  tbe 
other  towns  of  Barbary.  They  are  very  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion : 
the  Jews  have  their  synagogues,  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  several  places  of  worship,  and  the  French  government  was 
permitted  in  1841  to  erect  a  chapel  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  on 
the  spot  where  their  king  St  Louis  died.  The  Maltese  are  the  only 
British  aubjects  resident  here;  they  are  under  the  care  of  a  feiw 
Capuchin  friars  who  have  a  convent  in  the  city.  At  the  principal 
Moorish  college  the  studies  are  almost  confined  to  theology  and 
jurisprudence;  the  operations  requiring  mathematicid  or  phiiosopbical 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  profession  of  physio,  being  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans  or  Jews.  T&e  Jews  manage  the  monetary  affairs 
of  the  government  There  are  a  few  minor  schools  for  boys,  at  which 
they  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  to  repeat  passages  from  the 
Koran.  The  women,  even  of  the  upper  classes,  receive  no  eduoation. 
The  old  Turkish  oostume  of  the  men  has  been  laid  aside  for  tbe 
unbecoming  blue  jacket  and  European  trowsers;  but  the  splendid 
trappings  of  their  norses  are  still  preserved. 

Of  the  defences  of  Tunis  little  need  be  said.  The  gates  in  its 
ruined  walls  are  closed  every  night  and  for  two  hours  on  every  Friday 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  consequence  of  a  prophecy,  that  the 
Christians  wiU  take  possession  of  the  city  on  that  day  of  the  week, 
and  in  those  hours.  The  citadel,  called  the  Kasbah,  is  of  great 
extent,  but  in  a  ruinous  oondition.  The  Bardo  is  a  fortified  palace  of 
the  Bey,  aituated  about  2  miles  W.  from  the  town.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  is  flanked  with  towers.  Being  the 
usual  residence  of  the  court,  it  is  fitted  up  with  great  luxury,  and 
even  grandeur,  and  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  4000  inhabitant& 
The  lagoon,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  town  is  built,  forms  the 
access  from  seaward  to  Tunis ;  but  as  there  is  not  more  than  six  of 
seven  feet  of  water  within  it  the  town  can  only  be  closely  approached 
by  boata  Even  merchant-ships  loading  and  unloading  he  outside 
the  Gtoletta  forts,  which  guard  the  nairow  entrance  from  the  bay  to 
the  lagoon,  and  their  cargoes  are  oonveyed  to  and  from  the  town  in 
lightera  The  Goletta  castle  is  strongly  fortified  towards  the  sea^ 
anii  defends  likewise  the  anchorage  and  the  artificial  harbour  out  in 
the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lagoon  from  the  bay,  where  thMo  is 
a  dock  and  basin,  in  which  the  ships  of  war  are  built 

The  Gulf  of  Tunis  comprehends  a  coast  of  80  miles  between  Cape 
Farina  and  Cape  Bon,  which  are  89  miles  asunder ;  while  the  two 
inner  promontories,  called  Cape  Carthage  and  Cape  Zaphran,  approach 
each  other  within  12  miles,  and  form  an  inner  bay,  which  is  almost 
circular,  and  has  from  10  to  20  fathoms  depth  in  the  centre,  gradually 
decreasing  towards  the  shore.  The  ground  within  this  bay^  which,  is 
sometimes  called  the  Bay  of  Carthage^  holds  weU.  . 
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TUNSTEAD,  a  himdred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which,  with  the 
•4joining  hundbred  of  Happing  hM  been  oonetitated  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  The  two  hundreds  oompriae  48  pariahes,  with  an  area  of 
66,869  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,525.  Tunstead  and 
Happing  Poor-Law  Union  oontaina  il  parishes,  with  an  area  of  62,607 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  15,614. 

TURENNE.    [CoRMZ*.] 

TURKEY,  TURKS.  Turkey  is  an  empure  situated  in  Europe^ 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  several  portions  of  which  it  consists  have 
been  described  under  the  heads  Anatolia,  Abmkhia,  Baqhdao, 
Bulgaria,  Cavdia,  Eotft,  Rum-Ili,  Stbia,  &a  Besides  those  exten- 
nve  proTinoes  wliich  are  under  the  immediate  soTcreignty  of  the 
Sultan,  this  empire  contains  the  following  Tassal  states : — Moldayia  ; 
Wallaohia;  Servia;  Eotft;  Tuins;  Trifoll  These  Tassal  states 
have  also  been  treated  under  their  several  heads. 

The  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  eyelets  or  £^eral  governments 
each  administered  by  a  pasha,  who  is  generally  styled  Vali,  or  vice- 
roy. The  eyelets  are  divided  into  Lives,  governed  by  Kaimakans, 
or  lieutenant^vemorsL  The  lives  are  subdivided  into  Casas,  or 
districts,  and  these  again  into  Nahiges,  or  communes,  containing 
villages  and  hamlets. 

Turkey  in  Europe  contains  15  Eyelets  divided  into  48  Lives,  and 
876  Caaas.  Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  18  Eyelets,  78  Lives,  and 
858  Cases ;  Turkey  in  Africa  into  8  Eyaleta,  17  Lives,  and  86  Cases.  The 
following  table  givee  the  namee  of  the  Eyelets,  with  the  chief  town 
of  each,  extracted  from  M.  Ubicini's  recent  work  upon  Turkey  : — 


TcBssT  nr  Evnora. 

Txrurr  in  Asia  {eontmued). 

Eyelets. 

Capitals. 

Eyelets. 

Edlm4      . 

Adrianople 

Karamaa  • 

Koniah 

SUi>tr4          .    . 

Silistria 

Adana  •        •    • 

Adana 

Bogbdan,orlioU  ) 

davia 

Jaasy 

Bocoq        •        • 

Angora 

Siras             •    • 

SlTas 

Eftlak,  or  WaUa.  1 
chia  •        •    . 

Bnoharest 

Tbarabexnn 
Ers»ram        •    • 

Trebisond 
Erx-rum 

Widdin     . 

Widdin 

MoBnl        .        . 

Mosul 

Nieh     .        .    . 

Missa 

Kurdistan     •    • 

Van 

Usknp               • 

Usknp 

Kbastront          . 

Kbsrput 

Syrp  (Serria)     . 

Belgrade 

Haleb   •        .     , 

Aleppo 

Belgrade  fortress 

Salda 

Beirout 

Bosnia      • 

BersJeTO 

Sham    .        •    . 

DamascQs 

Bnmili .        .    . 

Monsstir 

Baghdad    • 

Baghdad 

Tenia 

Janina 

Habesh         .    • 

Jidda 

Belanfk          .    . 

Saloniki 

Haremi-NaheTi . 

Medina 

Jizair  (islands)  . 
Cryt  or  Crete     . 

Rhodes 
Candia 

TUBXST  XX 

AnucA. 

Missr,  or  Egypt . 

Cairo 

TUBKST  IM 

Asia. 

Tsrablonii  Obarb, 

Xsstamuni 

or  AArioan  Tri-  > 

TripoU 

QnadaTendigniar 

Bruisa 

poli 

Aydin  .        .    . 

Smyrna 

Tunis    .        .    . 

Tunis 

A  general  estimate  of  the  population  in  1844  made  the  inhabitants 
amount  in  round  numbers  to  35,850,000,  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  great  popular  divisions  of  the  empire : — 
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Thraoe 

Bulgaria 

Moldavia 

WaUaobia 

Bosnia 

Bnmili. 

Albania 

Serria  • 

Islands 


1,800,000 
8,000,000 
1,400,000 
S,600,000 
1,100,000 
8,700,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 


TuBXsv  zx  Asia. 

AsU  Minor 

Syria 

Mesopotamia 


Kurdistan 
Arabia  • 


I 


10,700,000 
4,450,000 
900,000 


TvBKXT  ZK  AnzcA. 

3,000,000 


Egypt 

Tripoli,  Fes,  Tunis 


1,800,000 


The  numbers  of  the  difTerent  races  of  which  the  population  is  com- 
posed are  given  as  follows  :-* 


Baoes. 

In  Europe. 

In  Asia. 

In  Africa. 

ToUU 

Ottomans   •     . 
Greeks     . 
Armenians  •    • 
Jews 

SlsTes.        •    . 
Bnmani   • 
Albanians    •    • 
Tartars    • 
Arabs           •    . 
Syrians    •    .    • 
Druses         •    • 
Kurds      . 
Turkomans      . 
\   Gipsies    . 

8,100,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

70,000 

6,300,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

16,000 

10,700,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

80,000 

13,800,000 

3,000,000 

8,400,000 

150,000 

6,200,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

86,000 

4,700,000 

885,000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

85,000 

814,000 

30,000 
900,000 
835,000 

80,000 
1,000,000 

85,000 

8,800,000 

^^^^ 

814,000 

Total     .    . 

15,600,000 

16,050,000 

8,800,000 

85,850,000 

With  rogard  to  religion  the  dassiflcatbn  is  as  foUowi 


Beligion. 

In  Europe. 

la  Asia. 

In  Africa. 

TbtaL      I 

Mussulmsns 
Greek  Church  . 
Catholics  • 
Jews   .        .     . 
Different  Sects . 

4,550,000 

10,000,000 

640,000 

70,000 

18,650,000 

8,000,000 

260,000 

80,000 

8,800,000 

81,000,000 

18,000.000 

900,000 

150,000 

800,000 

Total      .     . 

15,260,000 

15,990,000 

8,800,000 

85,850,000 

The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  including  the  tiibutaiy 
provinces,  is  estimated  at  1,220,000  square  miles,  of  which  about 
800.000  are  in  Europe,  560,000  in  Asia,  and  860,000  are  in  Africa. 

With  regard  to  ihe  administrative  division  of  the  empire  it  must 
be  observed,  that  neither  the  eyalete  nor  the  sanjaks,  or  livae,  have 
such  invariable  limits  as  provincee  in  Europe  usually  have ;  and  with 
rogard  to  the  population,  it  is  dear  that,  deducting  the  numbers  placed 
oppoeite  the  tributary  but  almost  independent  states  of  Servia,  Mol- 
davia, Wallaohia,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  the  inhabitants  subject 
to  the  Porte  do  not  much  exceed  26  millions. 

Oovenunent. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  absolute  in  this  sense,  that 
there  is  no  political  body  in  the  empire  which  has  any  recognised  power 
to  check  his  will :  but  he  is  obliged  to  reign  oonformably  to  the  religiooi^ 
political,  and  civil  principles  contained  in  the  Kor^ ;  conformably  to 
the  Sunna,  or  the  words  of  Mohammed  preeerved  by  tradition ;  and  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  assembly  of  the  ulemas  (wise  men),  in 
which  the  mufti  presides;  and  oonformably  to  the  Kanun-n;^Un^  The 
Eanun-nlLm^  is  a  kind  of  code  containing  decisions  and  institutions  which 
have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  and  conformably 
to  the  Korio.  This  legislation  is  lOso  called  '  Urf  1,'  or  the  arbitniy 
legislation,  because  it  treats  of  such  matters  as  have  only  been  decided 
in  a  general  way  by  Mohammed.  However,  as  the  principlee  of 
absolute  monarchy  contained  in  the  Kortfn  are  veiy  luge,  aad  the 
Sultan  is  the  chief  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  suooeeeor  of  the 
kalifs,  his  power  is  less  checked  by  Law  than  it  is  by  oustom,  by 
public  opinion,  and  by  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  subjects. 

The  civil  and  religious  law  having  only  one  source,  the  Korin,  the 
highest  dignitary  is  the  Mufti,  or  Sheik-ul^islam,  who  is  the  aupreme 
authority  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  religious,  oivil,  and  political 
acts :  he  is  the  patriarch  and  the  high  chancellor  of  the  empire.  The 
Sultan  does  not  deolara  war  nor  conclude  peace :  nor  doeo  ha  andsr> 
take  anything  of  importance  without  previously  asking  the  mufti  and 
his  ulemas  'if  it  is  conformable  to  the  law;'  and  the  mufU  decides 
the  matter  by  a  fetw^  Ulema  is  the  general  name  of  theologiane  and 
jurists,  who  are  bound  to  aid  the  mi^  with  their  advice  when  he 
summons  them  to  his  assemblies. 

State  dignities  are  of  two  olasaee  Dignitiee  of  the  Pen  and  Digni> 
ties  of  the  Sword.  Dignities  of  the  Pen  are  divided  into  three  cbases, 
namely,  Rijdl,  Khoj4  and  Agha.  The  members  of  the  daas  Rij^  form 
the  Sublime  Porte  of  the  grand-vialr,  or  the  state  minietry  and  state 
council,  the  president  of  wbich  is  the  grand>visir.  Under  him  are  the 
kiaya-bey,  or  minister  for  home  affairs;  the  reis-efendi,  or  foreign 
minister;  the  chaush-bashi,  or  minister  of  the  executive  power. — The 
members  of  the  class  Khoj^  form  the  porte  of  the  defterdar,  or  the 
ministry  of  finance,  the  director  of  which  is  the  first  defterdar.  Under 
him  are  the  second  and  the  third  defterdar ;  the  nishai\ji-baahiy  or 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Sultan's  signature  (seal-keeper);  and  the 
defter-emini,  or  the  superintendent  of  the  o£Qoe  of  finance^  who  have 
*the  rank  of  ministers.  The  mimsters  have  the  title  of  Visir,  and  their 
assembly  is  called  the  Diwan.— To  the  class  of  A|^a  belong,  or  belonged, 
several  military  and  dvil  officers,  such  as  the  bostanji-bashi,  or  com- 
mander of  the  guard  of  the  gardens  within  the  seraglio ;  the  topji- 
baahi,  or  commander  of  the  aitillexy ;  the  miri-'alem,  or  beaxer  of  the 
standard  of  the  prophet ;  the  ihtisabnigha,  or  prefect  of  the  public 
markets;  the  kapijiler-kiayaaf,  or  great  chamberlain;  and  othenk 
Several  of  these  functions  have  been  abolished. 

To  the  dasB  of  Dignities  of  the  Sword  bdong  the  governors  of  the 

Salets,  or  heyler-beys,  who  are  pashas  of  two  tails;  the  governors  of 
e  sanjaks,  or  livaa^  who  are  pashas  of  one  tail ;  and  the  governors 
of  subdivisions  of  the  lives,  who  are  not  pashas,  but  only  beya.  The 
vizirs  are  pashas  of  three  tails,  and  so  is  the  serasker,  or  gawral-field- 
maishal;  but  the  rank  of  a  visir  is  often  given  to  the  governors  of 
eyelets,  and  the  governors  of  the  sanjaks  are  very  often  pashas  of  two 
tails.  The  governor  of  an  eyalet  has  always  a  sanjak,  or  sometimea 
several, of  which  he  is  also  the  governor;  and  he  has  little  authori^ 
over  the  subordinate  governors.  The  pashas  combine  the  functions  of 
military  commanders,  of  judges,  and  of  receivers  of  the  taxes. 

The  late  sultan,  Mahmud  IL,  made  great  changes  with  rogard  to  tho 
high  functions  of  the  empire.  A  considerable  number  of  subordinate 
places,  especially  in  the  porte  of  the  defterdar  (finance)  was  abolished, 
and  importent  changes  were  made  concerning  the  rank  of  tiie  different 
functionaries,  who  all  wear  a  kind  of  European  uniform.  The  ohangea 
in  the  army  were  radical :  the  Janissaries  were  exterminated,  and  tho 
regular  troops  received  a  European  oiganisation.  The  general-field- 
marshal  has  still  the  name  of  Serasker,  or  Serasker-Pasha.  The  second 
in  rank  is  now  the  Beyler-Bey  Vizir,  or  the  commander  of  the  Sultan's 
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life-guard.  The  beyler-bey  vicir  has  been  lubaiitated  for  the  boetaojl- 
baahi,  a  dignity  which  was  aboliahed,  like  that  of  the  miri-'alem  men- 
tioned above.  The  army,  foot  as  well  as  horse,  is  divided  into  '  ferik/ 
or  diviiions  commanded  by  a  ferik-paaha.  Each  ferik  is  divided  into 
'  liwa,'  or  brigades  commanded  by  a  miri-liwa-pasha ;  a  li?m  contains 
two  '  iflai/  or  regiments  commanded  by  a  miri-2lal-bey,  or  colonel ;  an 
ilai  is  composed  of  four  '  tabur/  or  battalions,  commanded  by  a  bin- 
bashi,  or  major ;  each  tabnr  has  eight  '  bulok/  or  companies,  com- 
manded by  a  yiiz-bashi,  or  captain;  and  a  bulnk  is  composed  of  eight 
*  on,*  or  sections,  each  commanded  by  an  on^bashi,  or  corporaL  The 
military  force  of  the  porte,  according  to  its  new  organisation,  consists 
of  80  regiments  composing  the  active  army,  whi^  numbers  178,680 
men ;  and  a  reserve  (redif )  of  148,680  men,  making  a  total  of  827,360 
men,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  and  all  grades.  This  number  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  contingents  of  the  tributary  provinces,  or 
of  those  parts  of  the  empire  that  are  not  yet  subject  to  the  regular 
recruiting  law ;  neither  does  it  comprise  the  irregular  troops  or  occa- 
sional auxiliaries  raised  in  emergencies  of  the  empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  1858  the  Turkish  navy  was  composed  of  6  men- 
of-war  carrying  ISO  to  74  guns  each ;  10  frigates,  with  60  to  40  guns 
each ;  6  corvettes,  with  26  to  22  guns  each ;  14  brigs,  carrying  20  to 
12  guns  each;  16  cutters,  schooners,  &a,  with  12  to  4  guns  each ;  6 
steam-frigates,  of  800  to  450  horse-power ;  and  12  corvettes  and  smaller 
vessels — in  all  70  vessels,  manned  by  8400  sailors  and  4000  marines. 
Several  of  these  vessels  however  were  destroyed  by  the  Russian  fieet^ 
imder  Admiral  Nachimoff,  off  Sinope,  November  80, 1853. 

All  the  officers,  attendants,  soldiers,  aod  servants  employed  in  the 
seraglio  amounted  in  former  times  to  12,000  '  swords,'  that  is, '  men,' 
besides  the  females :  the  number  of '  swords '  has  been  in  recent  times 
greatly  diminished.  The  first  officer  of  the  harem  (a  word  which 
signifies  '  the  apartment  of  the  women'),  and  of  the  whole  seraglio  of 
the  Sultan,  is  the  Eislar-Agha  ('  the  master  of  the  girls '),  who  is  also 
called  Babei^adet-Agha»  or  *  master  of  the  door  of  happiness.'  He 
has  under  him  many  subordinate  officers.  The  women  of  the  harem 
are  divided  into  five  dasses: — 1,  KiSdin,  or  'wives,  of  the  sultan,' 
in  number  from  four  to  seven ;  2,  Qediklu,  or  '  chamber-maids,'  among 
whom  the  Sultan  usually  ehoosea  his  k^din.  Those  who  are  pre^ 
ferred  by  the  Snltan  are  called  Ikbal,  or  *  children  of  happiness ;'  and 
Khass-odalik,  or  '  private  women  of  the  sultan.'  In  Europe  they  are 
generally  called  Odaliak,  which  is  not  correct  8,  Usttf,  or  '  mistresses,' 
generally  called  Khalf^h,  or  'attendants,'  divided  into  'takim,'  or 
companies  of  thirty  women  each;  4,  Shagird,  or  'apprentices;'  5, 
Jariyeh,  pr '  slaves. 

Mahmud  IL  also  introduced  many  remarkable  changes  into  the 
system  of  scientific  education.  He  improved  the  school  for  engineers 
founded  by  Selim  III.,  and  he  founded  a  school  for  architects,  and 
another  for  students  of  medicine:  the  latter  are  taught  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  French;  anatomy,  physiology^  materia  medica,  and 
therapeutics ;  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  Turkey,  according  to  M.  Ubicint,  is 
6,724,4002.  sterling,  derived  from  tithes,  land-tax,  poll-tax,  customs 
duties,  indirect  taxes,  276,0002.  from  the  Egyptian  tribute,  18,4002.  from 
WaUaohia,  the  same  amount  from  Servia,  and  9,2002.  of  tribute  from 
Moldavia.  The  ordinary  expenditure  is  stated  at  6,922,0002.,  composed 
of  the  following  sums  :— Cilvil  list  of  the  Sultan,  700,0002. ;  allowances 
to  the  Sultan's  mother  and  sisters,  67,2802.;  army,  2,760,0002. ;  navy, 
845,0002. ;  artillery,  fortresses,  &a,  276,0002. ;  public  functionaries, 
1,794,0004 ;  grants  for  works  of  public  utility,  92,0002. ;  religious 
establishment  115,0002.;  subvention  to  the  Ottoman  bank,  276,0004; 
life-annuities  in  compensation  of  fiefii,  404,8002. 

Inhabitanit.—'The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  great  classes— 
the  Turks,  or,  more  correctly,  Turks-Osmanlis,  who  are  the  ruling 
race ;  and  the  Kayas,  that  is, '  the  flock,'  who  are  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Turks-Osmanliai  The  Rayas, 
who  are  Christians,  except  some  pagan  tribes,  are  subject  to  the 
capitation  or  poll-tax,  whidx  Uie  Osmanlis  do  not  pay :  they  have  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  with  some  restrictions,  and  they  are  dressed 
in  a  different  way  from  the  Turks.  In  general  the  Rayas,  although 
they  form  communities  and  have  their  local  authorities,  are  entirely 
in  the  position  and  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  subdued  race.  The 
Rayas  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Turks,  especially  in  Europe  : 
they  belong  to  different  nations.  Several  nations  which  have  an  origin 
different  from  that  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis  are  nevertheless  not  reckoned 
among  the  Rayas,  because  they  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
To  this  class  belong  a  great  number  of  Kurd,  Arabic,  and  Tartar 
tribes,  the  Mohammedan  Bosniaks,  and  the  Albanians,  the  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Epirus.  Foreigners  in  Turkey  are  considered  as  Rayas, 
but  they  are  protected  by  tbe  authority  of  their  ambassadors  and 
consuls.  In  1839  an  imperial  decree  was  issued,  by  which  great 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  Rayas,  especially  with  re«ird  to  the 
administration  of  justice  between  them  and  the  Turks,  and  the  payment 
of  taxes.  This  decree,  which  introduced  the  tansimat  or  reformed 
system  into  the  empire,  has  remained  a  dead  letter  in  most  of  the 
provinces.  It  is  opposed  by  the  Turks,  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Rayas,  and  who  have  lisen  in  rebellion  in  some 
of  the  provinces  in  defence  of  their  old  privileges  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  Sultan  and  his  government  have  given 
repeated  orders  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  tauzimaty  which,  if 


carried  fairly  out,  will  put  an  end  to  all  the  grievances  of  which  the 
Christians  have  long  and  justly  complained.  By  a  special  decree  in 
1855,  the  Sultan  ordered  uie  reception  of  the  evidence  of  Christiana 
by  the  tribunals. 

Hiriory, — The  Turks-Osmanlis  are  a  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Torks^ 
who  are  thinly  spread  over  an  immense  extent  of  Asia,  from  the 
desert  of  Gk>bi  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
northern  part  of  Siberia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  some  parts,  as  in 
South  Siberia,  in  Turkistan,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor^ 
they  form  a  compact  population ;  in  others,  as  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. In  Europe  the  Turkish  population  is  compact  in  R6m-ili,  and 
in  the  government  of  Kaasn  and  some  adjacent  tracts  in  Eastern 
Russia.    In  Africa  there  are  only  a  few  Turka-Osmsnlis. 

Herodotus  (iv.  22)  mentions  a  nation  by  the  name  of  Iuro»  ('liVNrai), 
which  probably  lived  south-west  of  the  present  town  of  Kiew.  A 
nation  which  lived  in  the  same  country  is  named  TurcsB^  or  Turk%  by 
Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  vL  7)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (1 19).  Some  have 
proposed  in  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Herodotus  to  read  TSpicaiy 
mstead  of  'ICmccu.  But  the  names  are  the  same,  and  Yiiriik,  or 
Yuruk,  is  still  the  well-known  name  of  all  nomadic  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia.  Strabo  mentions  a  nation  called  Uigi  (O^yoi)^ 
which  occupied  nearly  the  same  tract  as  the  lurceee  and  Turcss. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Turks  became  first  known  to  the 
Europeans  through  the  Byzantines,  in  the  4th  or  5th  century ;  they 
wore  known  to  the  Chinese  however  several  centuries  before  tiiere  was 
an  historian  in  Europe^ 

The  Turks  have  been  divided  frt>m  the  remotest  times  into  a  number 
of  different  tribes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  in  connection  with 
the  Turks-Osmanlis  were  the  Oghuzes,  the  Seljuks,  and  the  Osmanlis. ' 

1.  0ghuu9, — Tradition  says  that  Oghuz-khan,  the  son  of  Klb^-khan, 
a  descendant  of  Turk,  who  is  the  common  anoestor  of  all  the  Turk% 
was  a  mighty  king  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  His  empire  was  the 
country  ^ed  Turkistan  [Tu&kibtan],  known  to  the  Persians  by 
the  name  of  TuriUi.  Under  his  successors  the  empire  was  divided : 
three  khans, '  the  three  arrows,'  ruled  over  the  eastern  Oghuzes^  and 
extended  their  dominions  towards  China;  three  other  khans,  'the 
three  breakers,'  were  masters  over  the  western  Oghuzes,  around  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  first  of  these  '  three  breakers'  was  the 
'  khan  of  the  mountains : '  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  younger  Oghuzes^ 
or  that  part  of  the  Oghuzes  which  preserved  their  name  in  later  times, 
and  of  the  Turkomans.  The  second  was  the  '  khan  of  the  sea,*  the 
ancestor  of  the  Seljuks ;  aud  the  third  was  tiie  '  khan  of  the  heaven, 
the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  Kayi,  from  which  are  descended  the  Osmanlia 
For  many  centuries  the  Oghuzes  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  who  (▲.D.  711)  conquered 
Bokhara  and  Samaroand.  Boghra-khan  Hardn  extended  his  dominions 
as  far  as  China  (999).  His  empire  was  broken  up  by  civil  troubles 
during  the  11th  century,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  Seljuka 

2.  Sel^uki, — Their  ancestor  Seljuk  was  a  mighty  under-khan  of  the 
Oghuzes,  and  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  centuiy.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  family  increased  during  the  civil  troubles  by  which  the 
empire  of  the  Oghuzes  was  shaken  after  the  death  of  Boghra-khan 
Har6n.  Toghrul-Bey,  his  grandson,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century,  was  sn  independent  Mohammedan  prince.  His  power 
was  felt  at  Baghdad,  whose  kalif,  Al  Kayim,  he  saved  from  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  son  Besasiri,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  khan  of  the  Seljuks.  The  kalif  rewarded  his  liberator  with 
the  title  and  power  oi  the  Amiru-1-omra,  or  '  prince  of  the  princes : ' 
he  married  a  sister  of  the  khan,  and  Toghrul-Bey  married  a  daughter 
of  the  kalit  In  1069  Toghrul-Bey  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Alp-ArsKn,  who  also  married  a  daughter  of  the  kalif  Al-K^yim. 
Alp-ArsliSn  conquered  a  large  part  of  Turkistan,  the  north-western 
rart  of  Persia,  Armenia,  Qeorgia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  He  was 
mvolved  in  long  wars  with  the  Qreeks,  which  he  terminated  success- 
fully, 1071,  by  a  victory  over  the  emperor  Romanus,  who  became  a 
captive  of  the  Turks.  Alp-Arsldn's  son  and  successor,  Melek-Shah, 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  His  successors  were  the 
masters  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  part  of  Persia, 
snd  Western  Turkistan,  during  130  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  their  power  was  broken  by  civil  dissensions.  Mesud, 
who  died  in  1297,  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  king.  'Ald-ed-din  II.,  his 
successor,  was  tiie  last  Sultan  of  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks.  He  was 
killed  by  the  Mongols  in  1307,  and  the  Seljukian  monarchy  was 
divided  into  the  following  states,  all,  except  one,  governed  by  princes 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Seljulos. 

KjMm  became  master  of  Mysia ;  Sarti-khan  and  Aldin  reigned  each 
in  a  part  of  Lydia ;  Menteshe  in  Cacia;  Teke  in  Lyciaand  Pamphylia ; 
Hamid  in  Pisidia  and  Isauria ;  KirdmiSn,  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was  Lord  of  Lycaonia,  and  reigned  as  Sidtan  in  the  city  of  Koniah, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian  empire ;  Kermis  founded  a  petty 
state  in  northern  Phrygia;  Ghazi  Chelebi,  the  only  one  among  theee 
princes  who  was  descended  from  the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks, 
led  the  life  of  a  pirate  at  Sinope  and  Heradea  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Another  tribe,  which  had  lately  arrived  in  these  western  countries, 
had  subdued  Qalatia  and  Bithynia ;  this  was  the  tribe  of  the  Turks* 
Osmanlis. 

Turk90manli$.—So]imKaShBh,  the  son  of  Kay-alp,  the  chief  o( 
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the  tribe  of  the  Kdyi,  lived  in  the  enviroiiB  of  Mahdn  in  Khordsdn 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentniy.  He  fled  before  the  approach  of 
GenghiB-khan,  in  1234«and  settled  with  50,000  of  his  men  in  Erse^j^ 
and  AkhUth  in  Armenia.  Seven  years  later,  after  Khor^kdn  and 
Khowiresm  had  been  conquered  by  'Ali-ed-dln,  the  Sultan  of  the 
Seljuks  in  Koniah,  Soliman  commenced  his  return  to  the  steppes  of 
his  native  oountiy.  Crossing  the  Euphrates  near  Ja'ber,  he  was 
drowned  in  that  river,  and  his  tribe  erected  a  tomb  to  his  memory, 
which  still  exists.  One  part  of  his  tribe  continued  their  march  to 
Khor^adu ;  another,  commanded  by  Ertoghrul,  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Soliman,  resolved  to  remain  in  the  western  countries,  and  to  settle 
there  under  the  protection  of  'Ald-ed-din,  the  Sultan  of  Koniah.  On 
their  march  to  the  west,  they  saw  in  a  plain  two  armies  preparing  for 
battle ;  one  of  them  was  numerous,  the  other  feeble,  but  of  warlike 
appearance.  Ertoghrul  resolved  to  assist  the  feebleu  It  was  the  army 
of  'Al4-ed^in  going  to  fight  with  the  Mongols;  and  with  Ertoghrul  s 
assistance  the  Seljuks  gained  the  day.  'AU-ed-dln  rewarded  Erto- 
ghrul with  a  dress  of  honour,  and  gave  him  and  his  tribe  the  fertile 
pasture-grounds  near  Augora.  Ertoghrul  assisted  the  Sultan  in  all 
his  wars  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Mongols,  and  afterwards  received 
the  district  of  Sultan-on^,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  dominions  of  'Aidr 
ed-din  and  the  Byzantine  empire,  as  a  fief,  on  condition  of  defending 
the  frontiers  against  the  invasions  of  the  Byzantines.  Ertoghrul  died 
in  1288.    His  successor  as  chief  of  the  tribe  was  his  son  Osman. 

[1288-1826.]  Osman  was  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  he  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and  he  has  g^ven  his  name  to  a 
numerous  and  powerful  nation.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  Osman 
bad  signalised  himself  as  an  intrepid  warrior.  His  power  grew 
graduslly  by  conquests  from  the  Greeks,  and  after  the  death  of  'Ali< 
ed-dio,  who  was  killed  by  the  Mongols  in  1807,  from  some  petty 
Se^ukian  princes  of  Asia  Minor.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  made  the 
conquest  of  Brusa.  In  1821  the  first  Turks-Osnumlis  crossed  the 
Bosporus  and  appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1826,  he  left  to  his  successor,  Urkhan,  a  state 
which  comprehended  a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia  in  the  north, 
Galatia  in  ike  east,  and  Phrygia  in  the  south,  the  western  frontiers  of 
which  were  the  river  Sangarius  and  its  southern  tributaxy  the 
Thymbriua. 

[1326-1859.]  Urkhan  was  the  successor  and  eldest  son  of  Osman. 
His  reign  was  signalised  by  conquests,  and  by  some  political  and 
military  institutions  which  have  been  the  groundwork  of  the  Turkish 
constitution  until  our  days.  By  advice  of  his  brother,  'Ali-ed*din 
(the  first  grand  vizir  mentioned  in  Uie  Turkish  azmals),  Urkhan 
eoined  money,  and  ordered  the  public  prayer  to  be  said  in  his  name^ 
which  had  formerly  been  pronounced  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  of 
Koniah ;  and  thus  assumed  two  prerogatives  which,  according  to  the 
Islflm,  constitute  the  privilege  of  majesty.  His  vassalage  to  Koniah 
was  abolished,  and  the  state  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis  became  an  inde- 
pendent empira  To  secure  the  rising  power  of  his  brother  'Ali-ed- 
dln,  assisted  by  the  high  judge  Kird  Khalil  Chendereli,  he  established 
a  standing  army  long  before  any  such  thing  was  known  in  Europe 
This  was  the  famous  body  of  the  Janissaries,  a  word  mutilated  by 
Europeans  from  the  Turkish  Yeiki-oheri,  or  *  the  new  troop.'  The 
new  troops  decided  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Philocran^,  where  the 
emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  was  entirely  defeated  bv  Urkhan 
and  'Al^K^-din  (1880).  The  conquest  of  Nicaea  was  the  fruit  of  this 
▼ictory ;  and  six  years  afterwards  the  rest  of  Bithynia  and  the  greater 
part  of  Mysia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Nicsda  became  the 
tesidenoe  of  Urkhan.  By  the  first  peace  concluded  between  the 
Osmanlis  and  the  Greeks  (1883),  the  emperor  Andronicus  surrendered 
his  provinces  in  Asia  which  had  been  conquered  by  Urkhan.  But  in 
1837  a  strong  body  of  Osmanlis  again  crossed  the  Bosporus,  com- 
manded by  Urkhan,  who  was  the  first  Turkish  sultan  that  ever  put 
his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Europe.  He  repeated  his  predatory  expeditions 
in  the  following  years,  till  at  last  the  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus 
tried  to  reconcile  Urkhan  by  giving  hun  his  daughter  m  marriage 
(1846).  Hostilities  were  continued  however,  and  Urkhan's  son 
Soliman,  in  1854,  crossed  the  Dardanelles  and  surprised  the  castle  of 
Tzympe,  now  Chini,  near  Gallipoli,  which  from  that  time  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were  thus  settled  in  Europe.  During 
the  civil  troubles  between  the  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  and  his 
son-in-law  John  Palseologus,  Urkhan  seized  the  castle  of  Gallipoli,  the 
key  of  the  Dardanelles.  Urkhan  died  in  1359,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
His  empire  was  divided  into  seversl  provinces,  which  were  governed 
by  pashas,  a  title  derived  from  the  Persian  '  pai-shah,'  which  means 
the  foot  or  chief  supporter  of  the  shah.   (Xen.,  *  Cyrop.,'  viii  a  2, 10.) 

[1859-1889.]  Urkhan  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son  Milrad, 
the  elder,  Soliman,  having  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  No 
sooner  was  MUrad  on  the  throne  than  he  formed  the  phm  of  conquer- 
ing the  remaining  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  Europe,  and  of 
subduing  the  Seljukian  princes  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1861  he  took 
Adrianople,  which  he  afterwards  chose  for  his  residence.  In  the 
following  year  he  conquered  Philippoli.  The  kings  of  Hungary, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the  prince  of  Wallachia,  formed  a  league  against 
Miirad ;  but  they  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  1363.  After 
tills  victory,  the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  Bulgaria,  and  parts  of  Mace- 
JJjK  Tbessaly,  and  Epirus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In 
1886  Miirad  carried  his  arms  into  Asia,  and  defeated  'Ald-ed-dln,  the 


Seljukian  prince  of  Karamania,  who  was  oompeUed  to  take  the  oath 
of  vassalage.  Meanwhile  Lazarus,  the  kral  or  king  of  Servia,  who 
had  recovered  from  his  defeat,  prepared  an  attack  on  the  Turkish 
dominions,  assisted  by  strong  bodies  of  Boeniak,  Bulgarian,  Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  Wallachian  auxiliariea.  Although  his  army  was  twice  as 
numerous  as  that  of  the  Turks,  he  was  attacked  by  Miirad  near 
Koasova,  in  the  southern  comer  of  Servia,  in  1889.  The  allies  were 
routed  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  Lazarus  was  made  a  prisoner. 
MUrad  received  the  principal  captives  in  his  tent.  Milosh  Kobilowichy 
a  noble  Servian,  prostrated  himself  before  the  throne,  and  kissed  the 
feet  of  the  victor;  but  suddenly  he  siezed  a  dagger,  which  was  hidden 
under  his  dothes,  and  stabbed  Miirad  to  the  heart.  Miirad  ordered 
King  Lazarus  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  then  expired  on  his 
throne.    Serria  was  now  added  to  the  empire  of  the  TurksL 

[1389-1403.]  Bayazid  L,  the  eldest  son  of  Miirad  L,  was  the  first 
chief  of  the  Osmanlis  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan.  His  first  act 
was  an  order  by  which  his  voungest  brother  Takub  was  put  to  death. 
Already  known  as  a  g^erai,  and  sumamed  from  the  rapidity  of  his 
manoeuvres  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  charges  Uderim  (lightning), 
Bayazid  successfully  pursued  the  career  of  conquests  opened  by  his 
ancestors.  He  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  the  first  siege  of  this  city 
by  the  Turks,  in  1891 ;  but  a  fleet  with  a  body  of  French  knights, 
commanded  by  Boucicault,  reached  Constantinople,  and  saved  the 
capitaL  The  siege  however  was  changed  into  a  blockade,  which  lasted 
for  seven  years.  In  Asia  Minor,  Bayazid  conquered  Karamania  and 
several  of  the  Seljukian  principalities.  Meanwhile  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary,  levied  a  strong  army,  with  the  view  of  driving  the  Tuiks 
back  to  Asia»  and  he  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  com* 
manded  by  John  of  Burgundy,  count  of  Nevers,  and  the  flower  c^  the 
French  chivaliy.  But  tiiis  powerful  host  was  annihilated  by  Bayazid 
in  the  battle  of  Nikipoli  in  1896,  in  which  however  60,000  Turks 
were  slain.  King  Sigismund  was  pursued  by  the  victorions  Tuiks, 
and  Bayazid,  leaving  the  prosecution  of  the  Hungarian  war  to  his 
generals,  turned  his  arms  against  Greece,  which  he  overran  in  one 
campaign  in  1397.  He  was  preparing  an  invaaion  of  Hungary,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  defend  Asia  against  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Angora  in 
1402.  Bayazid  died  the  following  year  in  the  Tartar  camp  at  Ak- 
Shehr,  in  Pisidia. 

[1403-1413.]  After  the  battle  of  Angora,  Timur  reinsUted  the 
Seljukian  princes  of  Karamania,  Aldin,  Menteshe,  Tekke,  and  Kermian, 
who  soon  sfter  Timuz's  death,  in  1405,  began  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Osman  also  was  disputed 
among  three  of  his  sons,  Soliman,  Isa,  and  Mohammed.  Soliman, 
from  the  moment  of  the  death  of  his  father,  ma  independent  in 
Europe;  and  Isa  and  Mohammed  found  adherents  enough  to  defeat 
the  SeQukian  princes,  and  to  recover  each  a  part  of  the  vast  dominions 
of  their  father.  Thus  Isa  became  independent  at  Brusa,  and  Moham- 
med at  Amasia.  Thrice  defeated  by  his  brother  Mohammed,  Isa  fled 
to  Karamania,  and  was  heard  of  no  mora  Another  son  of  Bayazid, 
Musa,  who  until  then  had  not  aimed  at  independence,  was  appointed 
by  Mohammed  to  attack  Soliman,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Byzantine  court  as  the  only  legitimate  sultan.  Musa  crossed  the 
Dardanelles  in  1406,  and  surprised  Soliman  in  1410.  Soliman,  for- 
saken by  his  oflBcers,  fled  to  Constantinople,  but  was  killed  on  his  way 
in  the  village  of  Dugunji,  and  Musa  became  master  of  the  Turits  in 
Europci  War  now  broke  out  between  Musa  and  Mohammed,  who, 
having  allied  himself  with  Stephen,  the  vassal  kmg  of  Servia,  crossed 
the  Dardanelles.  On  the  plain  of  Chitmurli,  near  the  sources  of  the 
E^rd-Su,  towards  the  southern  frontiers  of  Servia,  Musa,  forsaken  by 
his  best  troops  and  generals,  was  entirely  defeated  in  1418.  In  conee- 
quence  of  this  victory,  Mohammed  became  sole  sultan. 

[141 3-1421.]  Mohammed  I.,  gifted  by  nature  with  beauty,  strength, 
courage,  and  talents,  commenced  his  reign  by  ordering  the  murder  of 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  late  brother  Soliman.  From  the  field  of 
Chllmurli  he  hastened  to  Asia,  and  in  two  years  expelled  the  Seljukian 
princes  from  their  possessions.  The  Venetian  admiral  Loredano 
destroyed  a  Turkish  fleet  off  Gallipoli  in  1416 ;  but  peace  vras  soon 
concluded,  and  a  Turkish  ambassador  appeared  at  Venice.  In  1418 
a  Turkish  army,  which  had  made  an  expedition  into  Germany,  was 
destroyed  at  Radkersbuig,  in  Syria,  by  the  Austrians  under  the  arch- 
duke Ernest  In  1421  the  Sultan  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Manuel 
in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. He  died  in  the  same  year,  and  left  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Murad  II. 

[1421-1451.]  Miirad  II.,  the  third  son  of  Mohammed  L,  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Immediately  after  ih» 
death  of  Mohammed  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  throne  against 
Mustapha,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Bayazid,  who  had  disappeared  after 
the  battle  of  Angora.  Miirad  defeated  and  killed  his  rival  with  Ote 
assistance  of  Adomo,  doge  of  Venice,  and  commander  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  then  assembled  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  In  1442  Miirad  vras 
involved  in  a  war  with  Ladialaus,  king  of  Hungaiy,  whoee  general, 
John  Hunyad,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nissa  in  the  following  year,  and 
penetrated  as  fiir  as  Philippopoli,  whence,  laden  with  booty,  he  led 
his  army  back  to  Himgary.  A  peace  with  Hungary  having  been  sworn 
with  solemn  oaths,  the  Sultan  was  persuaded  that  there  was  no  danger 
on  the  side  of  Hungaty;   and  the  sUte  of  Asia  being  satiafaotory, 
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Miinul,  who  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  of  pbiloiopliioal  studleB,  retired 
into  AbU,  reBoimoiug  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Mohammed,  then 
a  child.  Ten  weeke  i^ter  the  treaty  had  been  sworn,  the  Hunf(arian 
army  re-entered  Turkey.  Upon  this  news  Miirad  1^  his  solitude, 
and  with  40,000  men  crossed  the  Bosporus  in  1444.  At  Vama  he  met 
the  enemy.  The  Hungarians  were  entirely  defeated ;  Hunyad  saved 
himself  by  a  hasty  flight,  but  King  Ladislaus,  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarlni, 
and  several  other  Christians  of  high  rank,  were  killed.  After  this 
victory  Miirad  renounced  the  throne  a  second  time,  but  was  a^ain 
abliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Janissaries, 
which  however  he  soon  quelled.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were 
as  glorious  as  the  beginning.  Corinth  and  Patras  were  conquered,  and 
Hunyad,  having  again  invaded  Turkey,  was  routed  at  Kossova  in  1448. 
Miirad  was  less  fortunate  agunst  the  famous  Scanderbeg,  the  prioce 
of  EpiruB,  who  maintained  himself  in  his  principality  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Sultan. 

[1451-1481.]  Mohammed  II.,  the  son  of  Miirad  IL,  was  twenty-one 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  is  memorable  for  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Constantinople,  which  he  enteied  as  a  conqueror  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1458.  Mohainmed  now  began  a  series  of  victories 
and  conquests  by  which  his  empire  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  in  the  world.    Servia,  formerly  a  vassal  state,  became  a  Turkish 

Province ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  conquered,  but  it  was  afterwards  lost ; 
'rebiaond,  the  last  remnant  of  Greek  independence,  was  also  taken ; 
Kafia  was  captured;  and  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  took  the  oath  of 
vassalage.  In  Asia  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  were  extended  by  the 
victories  obtained  over  several  petty  Seyukian  princes,  and  Europe 
wss  alarmed  at  the  incursions  of  the  Turks  into  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Qermany,  and  especially  by  the  fall  of 
Otranto  in  Italy,  which  was  taken  by  Ahmed  Kediik  in  1479.  Scan- 
derbeg was  defeated,  and  his  dominions^  Epims  and  the  Heraogevina, 
were  united  with  Turkey.  During  the  reign  of  Mohammed  IL  great 
numbers  of  Turks  settled  in  Europe,  where  they  received  lands  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Qreeks.  Mohammed  was  very  active  in  the 
administration  of  his  empire.  His  oriminal  laws  imposed  a  money  fine 
payable  to  himself  for  injuries  to  the  person,  and  sanctioned  his 
assumption  of  power  to  put  his  brothers  to  death  on  the  plea  of  pre- 
venting troubles.  He  established  sehools  and  academies  for  the  study 
of  theology,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

[1481-1512.]  Bayaaid  IL,  the  son  of  Mohammed  IL,  having  only  one 
brother,  Jem,  or  Zizime,  did  not  avail  himself  of  Ids  power  to  put  him 
to  death ;  the  oonsequenoe  was  a  rebellion  of  Jem,  who  disputed  the 
crown  with  his  brother :  after  a  long  civil  war,  Jem  was  at  last  obliged 
to  fly  to  Rhodesi  The  Knights  of  St.  John  sent  him  a  prisoner  to 
France,  whence  he  went  to  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 
Pope  Alexander  Vi.  again  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles  VIIL, 
and  eight  days  afterwards  Ziaime  died,  1494.  Besides  these  civil 
commotions  the  reign  of  Bayaaid  was  troubled  by  wars  with  Egypt^ 
Venice,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Austria.  In  1495  the  first  Rnasian 
ambassador  appealed  at  Constantinople.  Bayazid  towarda  the  end  of 
his  life  experienced  the  bitterness  of  a  oivU  war  with  his  youngest 
son,  Sellm,  which  ended  in  Bayaaid  being  compelled  by  Selim  to 
abdicate,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  in  1512. 

[1512-1520.1  The  reign  of  the  cruel,  but  most  active  and  gallant 
Sultan  Selim  L,  though  abort,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  TurUsh 
history.  Immediately  on  his  accession  he  put  to  death  his  brother 
Korkud  and  five  of  his  nephewa.  He  then  marched  againat  his  brother 
Ahmed,  whom  he  defeated,  seized,  and  murdered  in  1518.  In  a  war 
with  Persia,  Selim,  after  haying  routed  Shah  Isma'il  in  a  decisive 
battle,  took  Tabria  in  1514.  After  this  victory  he  attacked  'Ald^- 
dewlet,  who  reigned  over  the  extensive  country  between  Armenia, 
Kurdist^  Syria,  and  Karamam'iw  'AU-ed-dewlet  was  defeated,  and 
lost  his  life  in  1515  :  his  dominions  were  united  to  Turkey.  The  third 
and  most  important  conquest  was  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria  (1516-17). 
Al-mutawakkel,  the  last  kalif  of  Cairo,  was  deposed  from  his  rank  as 
Chief  of  the  Believers,  and  Selim  was  acknowledged  as  his  successor 
b^  Mohammed  Ab4-l*Berekiaty  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  presented 
him  with  the  keys  of  the  Ka'bah.  Selim  returned  to  Constantinople 
in  1517  with  1000  cameU  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Egypt.  He  died  in 
1520,  in  consequence  of  Ms  passion  for  takmg  opium.  One  of  his  last 
acts  was  the  creation  of  a  powerful  navy.  Selim,  a  aealons  Sunnite, 
persecuted  to  death  great  numbers  of  the  heretical  Shiites  who  lived 
in  his  empire.  He  alio  resolved  to  kill  all  the  Christians  who  would 
not  adopt  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his 
mimsters,  who  besought  him  not  to  violate  the  Kor^  which  com- 
mands toleration  of  non-believers  who  pay  the  capitation-tax. 

[1520-1566.]  Soliman,  or  Suleiman  L,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  son 
of  Selim  L,  is  the  greatest  sultan  of  the  Osmaalis,  and  his  reign  is  the 
most  important  period  of  Turkish  lustory.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  he  took  Belgrade,  and  Rhodes,  which  was  defended  by  the 
Knights  of  St  John;  and  he  made  Radul,  the  prince  of  Wallachia, 
his  vassal.  In  1526  Louis^  king  of  Hungary,  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Mohaos  against  Soliman,  who  overran  Hungary  in  one  campaign; 
took  the  capital,  Buda ;  and  received  Zapolya,  the  waiwode  of  Tran« 
sylvania,  into  vassalage.  Soliman  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  laid 
siege  to  Vienna  in  September,  1529 ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  in  1583.  From  Hungary  Soliman  proceeded  to  Persia,  then 
governed  by  Shah  Tliamasp,  who  had  protected  Sherif«Bey,  the  khan 


of  Bedlis,  who  had  revolted  against  the  Sultan.  This  war  lasted  til) 
1554 ;  and  although  the  Turks  took  Baghdad,  Soliman  gave  up  his 
conquests  on  condition  of  the  Shah  not  aiding  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  the  Sultan. 

While  one  Turkish  army  was  thus  occupied  against  Pemia,  another, 
supported  by  a  fleets  made  war  against  the  Venetians,  who  lost  several 
of  dieir  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Zapolya  having  died  in  1589, 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  seiaed  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  whereupon  the 
Sultan  invaded  Hungary  in  1541.  In  this  war  Soliman  was  victorious, 
and  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Soliman  the  greater  part  of 
Hungaiy,  with  the  capital,  Buda  or  Ofen,  in  1547.  In  two  years 
fresh  hostilities  broke  out,  and  after  a  long  war,  a  new  peace  was 
concluded  in  1562,  by  which  Soliman  maintained  possession  of  his 
conquests,  and  Ferdinand  pronused  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for 
Upper  Hungary.  Previously  to  this,  Selim  and  Bayaaid,  sons  of 
Soliman,  disputed  the  future  succession  to  the  throne.  After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Koniah,  Bayaaid  with  his  four  sons  fled  to  Persia, 
and  Soliman  having  declared  himself  for  Selim,  the  Shsh  delivered 
the  fugitives  to  the  messengers  of  the  Sultan.  Bayazid  and  his  sons 
were  put  to  death  in  1561. 

During  the  reign  of  SoUman  the  Turkish  navy  was  the  first  in  the 
world,  and  became  the  scourge  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  admirals 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa :  they  took  Reggio, 
Sorento,  Bujia,  Gran,  and  tiie  island  of  Majorca ;  and  in  1560  Piale 
defeated  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Italy  ofif  Jerba.  Another 
Turkish  fleet  swept  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  Suez  to  Basrah,  and  fought  several  times  with  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  the  victory  at  Jerba,  Soliman  resolved  upon 
the  conquest  of  Malta,  and  a  powerful  fleet  left  Constantinople  for  that 
purpose  in  the  beginning  of  1565,  but  the  expedition  fisiled  after  a  sieg^ 
of  five  months.  During  this  time  the  war  with  Austria  was  renewed. 
Soliman,  notwithstanding  his  old  age,  took  the  command  of  his  army 
and  hartened  to  Hungary.  He  died  there  in  his  camp  in  September 
1566,  whilst  besieging  Szigeth,  a  small  fortress  west  of  Funfkirchen. 

[1566-1574.]  Selim  IL,  son  of  Soliman  the  Great,  immediately  after 
his  aooession,  quelled  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  Janissaries,  where- 
upon he  ooncluded  peace  with  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL,  by  which 
each  remained  in  possession  of  his  share  of  Hungary  as  fixed  by  the 
peace  of  1562.  Turkey  was  increased  by  the  province  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  which  was  conquered  in  1570;  by  the  addition  of  Cyprus, 
taken  from  the  Venetians  in  the  same  year,  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
Tunis,  which  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The  Turkish 
navy,  commanded  by  'Ali  Moezain,  was  almost  annihilated  by  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1572. 

[1574-1596.]  Miirad  or  Amiirad  IIL,  succeeded  his  father  Selim  IL 
A  war  having  broken  out  with  Persia,  the  Turks,  after  a  victory  at 
Childir,  conquered  Eriwto,  Georgia,  and  Daghist(in.  From  this 
country,  Osman  Pasha,  the  commander  of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  army, 
proceeded  northward,  crossed  the  Caucasus  in  order  to  relieve  the 
khan  of  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Russians ;  and  in 
1584  returned  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Bessarabia.  The  follow- 
ing years  of  MUrad's  reign  were  signalised  by  a  fresh  war  wiUi 
Persia,  and  by  dangerous  troubles  among  the  Druses  in  Mount 
Lebanon,,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia.  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia  refused  to  pay  the  annual  tribute,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Austria,  but  Miirad  died  before  it  was  concluded.  During  his 
reign,  Turkey  had  diplomatic  relations  with  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Europe;  and  the  first  oommeroial  treaty  with  England  was 
ooncluded. 

[1595-1608.]  Mohammed  IIL,  son  of  Miirad  IIL,  secured  his  suc- 
cession by  putting  to  death  his  nineteen  brothers,  and  seven  female 
slaves  of  his  fattier  who  were  pregnant.  The  war  with  Austria  con- 
tinued during  his  whole  reign  with  no  signal  success  on  either  side. 
Sigismund,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  had  taken  arms  against  the 
Porte,  submitted  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  invested  with  his  princi- 
pality as  a  vassal  of  Turkey.  Towards  the  end  of  this  reign,  Deli- 
Husein  rebelled  in  Asia. 

[1603-1617.]  Ahmed  L.  son  of  Mohammed  IIL,  ascended  the  throne 
when  only  fourteen.  The  rebels  in  Asia  having  been  supported  by 
Shah  Abbds  the  Great,  of  Persia,  a  war  broke  out  between  him  and 
the  Sultan,  which  lasted  till  1618.  In  this  war  the  Turks  were 
worsted,  and  Ahmed  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  victor  DsghisUUi, 
Georgia,  and  Eriwtfo.  The  Turkish  commanders  in  Hungary  were  no 
less  unfortunate.  The  emperor  Rudolph  IL,  assisted  by  the  princes  of 
the  empire^  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  bloody  battles,  and  Ahmed 
was  obligeid  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Sitvatorok  (1606).  By  this 
peace  the  Sultan  recognised  the  emperor  as  his  equal,  and  the  tribute 
whidi  Austria  had  paid  for  her  part  of  Hungary  was  abolished. 
Ahmed  ooncluded  a  oommeroial  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands.  During  his  reign  a  body  of  Cossaks  descended  the 
Don  in  a  fleet  of  boats,  crossed  the  Biaek  Sea,  and  surprised  the  town 
of  Sinope,  which  they  plundered  and  destroyed.  Turkey  was  still  a 
powerful  state^  but  her  gradual  diaaolution  became  apparent  during 
the  reign  of  a  weak  prince  who  was  governed  by  fsvourites  and 
women. 

Mustapha  I.,  the  brother  of  Ahmed,  ascended  the  throne  in  1617, 
but  was  deposed  in  six  months  in  oonsequence  of  a  revolution  in  the 
seragUo,  and  shut  up  in  prison. 
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[1618-1622.]  Osman  IL,  Mm  of  Ahmed  L,  sooeeeclecL  A  short  but 
tmhappy  war  with  Poland  was  the  moat  remarkable  event  of  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  who  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  In 
violation  of  the  law  which  declares  that  the  Sultan  shall  have  no 
women  in  his  harem,  except  slaves,  Onman  chose  three  wives  among 
the  daughters  of  his  first  officers;  and  he  conceived  the  fantastic 
plan  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  the  Janissaries,  being  informed 
of  this,  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  put  the  question  to  the  Mufti,  if 
it  was  legid  to  kill  those  who  gave  had  advice  to  the  Sultan  and  urge 
him  to  innovations.  The  answer  of  the  Mufti  was  affirmative.  Osman, 
having  refused  to  deliver  up  his  counsellors,  was  deposed  and  put  in 
prison,  where  he  was  strangled.  His  counsellors  were  likewise  put 
to  death.  His  unde,  the  deposed  Mustapha,  waa  delivered  from  his 
captivity,  and  again  proclaimed  Sultan.  During  his  second  reign 
Hustapha  showed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  he  was  again  deposed 
by  the  Janissaries. 

[1623-1640.]  Miirad  or  Amiirad  IV.,  brother  of  Oaman  IL,  and  son 
of  Ahmed  I.,  a  child  of  twelve  years,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  For 
the  first  ten  years  he  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother. 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  he  evinced  the  character  of 
a  cruel  but  active  and  enterprising  tyrant.  Soon  after  his  accession 
a  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  Asia,  headed  first  by  Bekir,  pasha  of 
Baghdad,  and  after  his  death  by  Abazah  Pasha,  led  to  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes  and  defeats,  with  the  temporary  loss  of  several  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  Baghdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
A  rebellion  broke  out  also  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who 
in  1624  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Kapudan  Pasha.  In  the  same 
year  150  long  barks,  manned  each  with  70  Cossaks,  appeared  in  sight 
of  Constantinople,  and  ravaged  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.  The 
JanLBsaries,  exasperated  by  &11  these  disasters,  set  fire  to  a  quarter  of 
Constantinople,  and  Miirad  heard  their  cries,  "  The  only  means  to 
save  the  empire  ia  thy  sword  1 "  This  encourage  the  young  Sultan : 
he  left  the  seraglio  and  presented  himself  to  the  troops,  who  received 
him  with  shouts  of  joy  (1683).  Two  years  afterwards  Miirad,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  Asiatic  provinces. 
In  his  first  campaign  he  took  £rs-rum,  Eriwio,  and  Tabriz;  the 
people  in  the  rebeJLUous  provinces  were  burnt,  together  with  their 
villages  and  towns,  and  uie  least  fault  of  his  officers  was  punished 
with  torture  and  death.  He  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  in  1638 
opened  a  fresh  campaign  for  the  deliverance  of  Baghdad.  He  took 
one  of  the  great  miUta^  roads  across  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  arrived  before  Baghdad  on  the  197th  day  after  leaving  Scutari. 
Baghdad  was  taken  by  storm  (Deo.  25, 1638).  According  to  some 
historians  the  number  of  the  killed  was  80,000,  including  30,000 
Persian  Shiites,  inhabitants  of  Baghdad,  who  were  massacred  some 
days  after  the  storm.  Of  the  Persian  garrison  of  80,000  men,  10,000 
fell  during  the  ai^ge,  and  the  remainder  were  massacred  during  and 
after  the  storm.  A  peace  was  concluded  with  Persia  in  1639,  the 
Persians  retained  Eriwib,  but  Baghdad  and  its  extensive  territory 
was  ceded  to  the  Porte.  Miirad  IV.  died  soon  after  hia  triumphid 
entrance  into  Constantinople  in  1640. 

[1640-1648.]  Ibr^ihim  L,  youngest  brother  of  Miirad  lY.,  and  son 
of  Ahmed  I.,  succeeded.  The  conquest  of  Azof  firom  the  Cossaks, 
and  a  war  with  Venice,  which  resulted  in  the  temporary  conquest  of 
a  part  of  Candia,  were  the  meet  remarkable  events  of  the  short 
reign  of  Ibr^im  L  He  spent  his  time  in  luxury  and  debauchery : 
and  frequent  rebellions  characterised  his  reign.  Ibr^Uiim  perished 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  Janissaries. 

[1648-1687.]  Mohammed  IV.,  son  of  Ibr^Qiim,  a  boy  of  seven  years 
of  age,  b^gan  his  reign  under  the  guardianship  of  his  grandmother, 
the  widow  of  Ahmed  I.  A  long  series  of  disasters  marks  the  minority 
of  this  sultan.  An  expedition  against  Candia  failed,  and  in  two  battles 
off  Chios  and  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  the  Venetians 
destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Turkish  navy.  The  pages  of 
the  Sultan  revolted ;  the  troops  in  Candia  mutinied ;  the  Janissaries 
ravaged  the  environs  of  Constantinople ;  bands  of  robbers  ravaged  the 
best  provinces  of  Asia;  from  1048  to  1656  there  were  fifteen  grand- 
vizirs,  making  as  many  changes  of  ministry ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
revolution  in  the  seraglio,  the  old  Sultana  Mah-peiker  waa  strangled 
(1651).  At  last  Mohimmaed  Koprili  became  grand-vizir  in  1656,  and 
imder  his  and  his  successor's'  administration  Turkey  recovered  from 
her  depression. 

Kagotzi,  the  vassal  prince  of  Transylvania,  having  ceded  a  con- 
siderable  territory  to  Austria,  war  ensued  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  emperor  Leopold  L  (1660).  Ahmed  Koprili,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mohammed  Koprili,  conducted  this  war  with  great  energy, 
and  the  Turkish  arms  were  signalised  by  the  conquest  of  Neu- 
hiiusel,  Leutra,  Lewenz,  and  Novigiad.  The  auxilin^es  of  the 
Tartar  khan  penetrated  into  Moravia  and  Silesia.  But  in  1664  the 
grand-vizir  was  routed  by  the  Austrians  at  St.-Gk>tthard.  Some  days 
after  his  defeat  Ahmed  Koprili  concluded  the  peace  of  Vasvdr,  by 
which  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  IVansylvania,  and  to  cede 
to  Aastria  that  part  of  Hungary  which  Is  situated  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss.  This  loss  was  compensated  by  the  conquest  of  Candia 
by  Ahmed  Koprili  in  1669.  In  a  war  with  Poland  the  Turks  were  at 
first  beaten  at  Choczim ;  but  they  afterwards  took  this  important  for- 
tress, as  well  as  the  country  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper, 
and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Lemberg  (1675).    There  they  were 


routed  by  John  SoUeeki,  king  of  Poland ;  but  their  power  was  still 
so  great  that,  by  the  peace  of  Zurawna  (1676),  they  acquired  Podolia 
and  the  fortress  Kaminiec  Podolski.      The  rebellion  of  Emmerich 
Tokoli  in  Hungary,  who  was  supported  by  the  Turks,  led  to  a  renetral 
of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1682.     Kdrd  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  grand- 
vizir,  commanded  the  Turkiah  army  as  seraaker,  or  general-field- 
marshal  ;  and  the  Sultan,  preceded  by  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  left 
Constantinople  and  accompanied  his  army  to  Hungary  (1683).     Few 
Austrian  troops  were  in  Hungary  to  detain  the  Turks,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July  1683,  KMi  Mustapha,  with  200,000  men,  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  VienniL    The  heroic  resistance  of  the  citizens  and  the 
feeble  garrison,  commanded  by  Count  Stariiemberg,   saved  Vienna 
from  the  fate  of  Constantinople.    On  the  12th  of  September  Kiri 
Mustapha  was  attacked  by  an  army  composed  of  the  Austrian  troops^ 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine;  of  the  troops  of  the  empire, 
commanded  by  Maximilian-Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria;    and  by  a 
body  of  Polish  auxiliaries,  commanded  by  their  gallant  king,  John 
Sobieski.     [Poland.]     The  Turks  were  completely  defeated:    the 
victory  was  mainly  due  to  the  military  talents  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
Ktfrd  Mustapha,  abandoning  his  camp^  fled  to  ^Hungary  with  tiM 
remnant  of  his  army:   6000  men,  11,000  women,  14,00io  giria,  and 
50,000  children  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Turks  into  slavery.    The 
imperial  troops  pursued  the  Turks,  and  in  three  years  took  the  Capital 
and  the  most  important  fortresses  of  Hungary,  and  drove  the  enemy 
across  the  Danube.    The  Venetians  acceded  to  the  league  againdl 
Turkey,  and  captured  Santa  Maura  and  several  places  in  Epims  and 
Qreeoe,  and  at  last  Morosini  took  Athens  from  the  Turks,  and  forced 
them  to  evacuate  Qreeoe.    So  much  disgrace  after  so  many  triumphs 
made  the  Turks  despair.  The  Jamssaries  revolted,  and  Mohammed  IV. 
exchanged  hia  throne  for  a  prison  in  the  seraglio. 

[1687-1691.]  Soliman  IL,  brother  of  Mohammed  IV.,  and  son  of 
IbrtUilm  L 

[1691-1695.]  AhmedII.,brotherof  Soliman  II.  The  Austrians  con- 
tinued their  victories ;  they  took  Belgrade,  and  routed  the  Turks  at 
Slankamen,  whereupon  the  fortress  of  Grand- Waradin  surrendered  to 
Leopold  L  The  Venetians  oonquered  Chios.  The  internal  state  of 
the  empire  was  deplorable ;  there  w&s  rebellion  in  all  the  provinees. 

[1695-1708.]  Mustapha  IL,  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.  Under 
this  reign  the  Turks  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Venetiana  by 
recovering  Chios ;  and  the  Tartars  ravaged  part  of  Poland.  But  in 
Hungary  the  Austrians  were  still  victorious^  and  a  strong  body  of 
them  crossed  the  Danube  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Balkan.  In  1696  Peter  the  Great  concluded  an  alliance  with  Austria 
againat  Turkey,  and  took  Azot  In  the  following  year  the  Venetian 
fleet  waa  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Mitylene,  but  Prinoe  Eugene 
defeated  the  grand-vizir  in  the  battle  of  Zenta.  These  eventa  led  to 
the  peace  of  Carlowicz  in  1699.  Venice  was  confirmed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Morea  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  of  Dahnatia; 
Rusaia  made  only  a  truce  for  two  years ;  Poland  received  Podolia,  the 
Porte  renouncing  this  conquest,  and  the  fortress  of  Kaminiec  Podol- 
ski ;  Austria  received  all  Hungary,  except  the  Banat  of  Temesv^r, 
and  the  protectorship  of  Transylvania,  which  country,  aa  well  as 
Hungary,  ceased  to  be  vassal  states  of  Turkey.  The  Osmanlis  felt 
the  decline  of  their  power  with  deep  regret.  An  insurrection  was 
prepared ;  the  rebels  marched  to  Constantinople,  and  Mustapha  was 
deposed  in  1703. 

[1708-1730.]  Ahmed  IIL,  brother  of  Mustapha  II.,  and  son  of 
Mohammed  I  v.,  succeeded.  He  was  at  first  unable  to  quell  those 
disorders  which  were  the  cause  of  his  accession,  and  in  fifteen  yean 
he  had  fourteen  grand-vizirs.  In  his  reign  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden 
took  refuge  in  Turkey.  The  Sidtan,  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  rid 
of  the  king,  at  last  declared  war  in  his  behalf  againat  Rusaia,  and 
but  for  the  treason  of  Baltilji  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Great  would 
have  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Turks  with  hia  whole  army. 
The  empress  cSLtherine,  who  was  with  him  in  the  camp,  saved  him  by 
bribing  the  grand-vizir.  The  peace  of  the  Pruth  was  concluded  in 
1711,  and  the  czar  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  empire  after  having 
ceded  the  fortress  of  Azof.  Charles  XII.  left  Turkey  in  1718.  In 
1714  the  Sultan  led  his  army  into  Greece,  and  the  grand-vizir,  Damah 
'All  Pashs,  wrested  the  Morea  fbom  Venice  in  one  campaign.  Upon 
this  the  emperor  Charles  VL  concluded  an  alliance  with  Venice^  and 
Turkey  became  involved  in  a  war,  the  result  of  which  was  to  lessen 
her  influence  in  Europe.  DefMted  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Peterwaradin 
in  1716,  and  at  Belgrade  in  1717,  the  Turica  were  disbanded;  and  in 
1718  the  Sultan  concluded  the  peaoe  of  Passarowioz,  by  which  he 
ceded  to  Austria  the  Banat  of  Temesvdr,  and  the  western  part  of 
Wallachia  and  Servia,  with  Belgrade ;  he  also  restored  his  Venetian 
conquests,  except  the  Morea,  which  was  ceded  to  Turkey.  A  war 
against  Persia  soon  followed,  in  which  the  Tmks  were  allies  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  north-weetem  Perna» 
which  was  afterwards  (1726)  ceded  to  the  Sultan.  In  1730  Shah* 
Tahmiisp  suddenly  recommenced  hostilities,  and  recovered  the  oeded 
provinces.  When  the  news  of  this  invasion  reached  Constantinople!, 
the  Janissaries  revolted,  and  the  Sultan  vras  deposed.  During  the 
reign  of  Ahmed  IIL  the  first  printing-office  waa  eataUished  in  Con- 
stantinople under  the  patronage  of  the  grand-vizir  Ibrdhim. 

[1730-1754.1  Mahmud  L,  the  aon  of  Mustapha  IL,  next  mounted 
the  throne.    His  serasker,  'AU  Hekim-Zade,  defeated  the  PernaiiB  at 
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HamadftD,  and  oonquered  Tabriz ;  the  divan  then  oondndad  a  peace 
with  Tahm^py  whioh  diaaatiefied  the  nation.  A  revolt  eniued,  and 
the  brave  'Ah  Hekim-Zade  was  appointed  grand-vizir.  Shortly  after 
thia,  Nadir-KfauU-Khan  usurped  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  renewed 
the  war  with  the  Turks,  who,  though  at  first  victorious,  were  entirely 
defeated  under  'Abdii-llah  Koprili,  and  compelled  to  renounce  the 
provinces  whioh  had  been  ceded  to  them  during  the  reign  of 
Ahmed  III.  (1786).  Previously  to  this  peace  differences  had  arisen 
between  the  Porte  and  Russia.  Feth-Ghiray,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea, 
had  received  orders  from  Constantinople  to  march  across  the  steppe 
of  the  Kuban,  to  cross  the  Caucasus,  and  to  attack  the  Persians  in 
Geori^  The  territory  in  his  line  of  march  was  in  part  claimed  by 
Russia,  whose  commander  in  Daghistdn,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Horn- 
huTg,  declared  to  the  khan  that  he  considered  his  march  through  the 
Kabaida  as  a  violation  of  the  Russian  territory;  and  as  the  khan 
continued  his  march  in  spite  of  his  menaces,  he  attacked  the  Tartars 
as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  and  approached 
the  river  Samur,  near  the  frontiers  of  Daghistlbi.  Feth-Ghiray 
defended  himself  until  orders  came  from  Constantinople  to  return  to 
the  Crimea.  In  1737  Austria  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Russia,  and  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  The 
Austrians^  defeated  in  several  pitched  battles,  concluded  peace  with 
the  Porte  at  Belgrade  (1739),  and  ceded  to  Turkey  the  western  part 
of  Wallaohia,  and  Servia,  with  Belgrade.  But  the  Russians  overran 
part  of  the  Crimea,  took  Choczim  by  storm,  and  conquered  Moldavia. 

The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Mahmud  L  were  troubled  by  a 
short  war  with  Persia;  by  troubles  in  Egypt  and  at  Baghdad,  and  by 
the  disturbances  produced  in  Arabia  by  the  Wahabites.  Mahinud  I. 
died  a  natural  death  in  1754. 

[1764-1767.]  The  short  reign  of  Osman  III.,  brother  of  Mahmud  I. 
is  not  remarkable  for  any  events  of  importance,  except  some  diplo- 
matic transactions  with  Prussia. 

[1757-1778.]  He  was  succeeded  by  Mustapha  III.,  son  of  Ahmed  III. 
This  prince  took  an  active  share  in  the  administration.  The  increas- 
ing power  of  Russia  induced  him  to  declare  war  against  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  The  pretext  for  this  war  was  to  save  Poland  from  ruin 
through  Ruftsian  interference  in  her  civil  troubles.  The  first  idea  of 
dismembering  Poland  however  was  formed  by  the  same  Sultan, 
Mustapha  III.,  at  whose  order  the  Reis  Efendi  Isma'il  Rdif  proposed 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Baron  Thugut,  in  a  secret  conference,  to 
divide  Poland  between  the  Sultan  and  the  emperor  Joseph  IL  This 
proposition,  rejected  by  Austria,  was  made  ten  months  before  Prince 
Henry  of  Pmnia,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  first  author  of 
that  project,  suggested  the  psrtition  of  Poland  to  Catherine. 

War  was  declarod  in  1768.  It  was  glorious  for  Ruasia  and  most 
disastrous  for  Turkey.  The  RuBsian  field-marshal  Rumansow  took 
all  the  fortresses  between  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper,  and  the  whole 
country  between  these  two  rivers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
They  overran  the  Crimea,  and  after  having  conquered  the  island  of 
Taman,  crossed  the  strait  and  took  Kertch,  Yenikale,  and  Kaffii  in 
1771.  The  khan  Maksud-Ghiray  abandoned  his  capital  Bakje-Seral, 
and  fled  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Russians  had  Shahin-Ghiray 
elected  in  his  place.  In  the  beginmng  of  the  war,  a  Russian  fleet, 
commanded  by  Spiritow,  Alexis  Orlow,  and  Elphinstone,  left  Kron- 
stadt  for  the  Mediterranean,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  1770  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Chesme^ 
the  greatest  disaster  which  had  be&llen  the  navy  of  Turkey  since  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  A  truce  followed  at  the  interposition  of  Austria, 
and  congresses  took  place  at  Foksfaan  and  Bukarest ;  but  the  negotia- 
tions proved  abortive^  and  hostilities  recommenced  in  1773.  The 
Turks  were  again  beaten  at  Rusjuk  and  Kalnarji,  and  although  the 
serasker  Osman-Pasha  obtamed  considerable  advantages  over  the 
Russians  at  Silistiia,  Rumanaow  defeated  him  in  his  turn  at  Kilrtfsu  in 
Bulgaria.  Shortlyafterwards  Sultan  Mu8taphaIII.died(Dea  24, 1778). 

[1778-17890  'Abdu-1-Hamid  L,  or  Ahmed  IV.,  son  of  Ahmed  III., 
succeeded.  Field-Marshal  Rumansow  continued  his  victories:  his 
generals,  ELamenski  and  Suwarow,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Basarjik  and 
Koslije,  and  in  the  month  of  July  Kamenski  entering  the  passes  of 
the  BiUkan  besieged  the  gnmd^vizir  Musa  Oghli  The  Porte  now 
yielded  to  the  propositions  of  Russia,  and  peace  was  concluded  in 
July,  1774,  at  Kuchuk-KaanaijL  By  this  peace  Russia  obtained  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Kabarda,  the  fortresses  of  Azof,  Kilburun, 
Kertch,  and  Yenikale ;  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  tiie  Dnieper ; 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  passage  through  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles;  the  co-protectorship  over  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia;  and  the  protectorship  over  all  the  Greek  churches 
within  the  Turkish  empire.  The  khanat  of  the  Crimea  was  declared 
independent,  but  it  soon  became  a  prey  to  Russia.  Three  years  after- 
wards the  Porte  was  obliged  to  cede  the  Bukowina  to  Austria. 

After  Catherine  had  united  the  Crimea  with  her  empire,  immense 
preparations  for  war  with  Russia  were  made  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  Catherine  in  her  turn  concluded  an  alliance  with  Austria. 
The  Porte  declared  war  in  1787.  Her  armies  obtained  some  advan- 
tages against  the  Austiians,  but  the  Russians  defeated  the  Turks  and 
took  Oczakow  by  storm  in  1788.  Sultan  'Abdti-1-Hamid  died  soon 
after. 

[1789-1807.1  Selim  III.,  son  of  Mustapha  IIL,  and  nephew  of 
Abdti-l-Hamid}  who  succeeded,  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men 


oftheeast^but  his  enlightenment  did  not  ward  off  heavy  disasterii 
from  his  country.  The  war  continued ;  the  Turks  were  beaten  at 
Martinestie  by  the  united  Austrisns  and  Russians ;  the  Austrians  took 
Belgrade ;  the  Russians,  Bender  and  Isma'il ;  and  Turkey  would  have 
been  overrun,  but  for  the  intervention  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden. 
Thus  peace  was  concluded  in  1791  at  Szistowa  with  Austria,  which 
restored  her  conquests  to  Turkey ;  and  with  Russia  in  1792  at  Jassy. 
By  the  peace  of  Jassy  the  Porte  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Crimea  with  Russia,  and  the  Dnieeter  became  the  frontier  between 
the  two  empires.  Sultan  Selim  now  began  his  work  of  reformation, 
but  during  a  long  period  his  efforts  were  checked  by  troubles  in  Syria 
and  Egypt :  by  the  rebellion  of  Paswtfn  Oghlu,  pasha  of  Widdin;  and 
by  the  increasing  power  of  'Ali  Pasha  of  Janioa.  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  Franoei  The  grand-visir, 
Ytkuf  Pasha,  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Abukir,  and  his  army  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  French,  but  Egypt  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  restored  it  to  the  Porte  m  1808.  Previously  to  this, 
Selim  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Naples,  and  England,  in 
consequence  of  whioh  a  united  Turkish  and  Russian  fleet  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which,  conformably  to  a  treaty  concluded 
between  Selim  and  the  emperor  Paul^  were  constituted  into  a  republio 
(1800).  Selim  acquired  the  protectorship  of  this  new  repubUc  on 
condition  of  consentiog  to  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia 
with  Russia.  Peace  with  France  was  concluded  in  1802,  France 
soquiring  the  free  navigation  on  the  Black  Betk,  a  privilege  which  was 
soon  afterwards  granted  to  England  and  to  several  other  European 
powers.  Selim  at  hist  began  his  reforms.  He  put  his  fbroes  on  a 
footing  similar  to  that  of  European  armies ;  introduced  several  changes 
into  the  system  of  taxation,  and  into  the  administrative  divisions  of 
the  empire;  he  gave  a  new  organisation  to  the  divan ;  but  in  order  to 
fill  the  treasury  he  debased  the  money.  In  the  meantime  the  jealousy 
of  England  and  Russia  waa  excited  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Count  Sebastiani ;  and  a  war  broke  out  between 
Turkey  and  RusBia,  assisted  by  Enghmd  (December,  1806).  Admiral 
Duckworth  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardsnelles,  and  tiueatened  to 
bombard  Constantinople,  but  fearing  that  his  retreat  wovdd  be  cut 
off,  sailed  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Russians,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  continual  progress  on  the  Danubei  The  defeats  of  the 
army  were  considered  by  the  people  as  a  consequence  of  the  new 
oiganisation ;  the  Janissaries  breaking  out  in  rebemon,  occupied  Pera, 
and  directed  their  ordnanoe  against  the  seraglio.  The  Mufti  jomed 
their  party,  and  by  a  fetwd  declared  **  that  Svdtan  Selim  III  had 
forfeited  the  throne  because  he  had  procreated  no  heir,  and  introduced 
the  Niaam  Jedid  and  several  other  innovaUona."  Urns  Selim  IIL 
was  deposed,  and  confined  to  the  seraglio. 

[1807-1808.]  MusUpha  IV., son  of  'Abdi^l-Hamid L, succeeding,  im- 
mediately abolished  the  reforms  of  his  predecessor.  The  Turkish  fleet 
was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Rusaians  off  Lemnoe,  and  tenor  spread  over 
Constantinople.  Mustapha  Baliraktar,  pasha  of  Rustschuk,  appeared 
suddenly  with  an  army  before  the  capital,  and  demanded  the  deposi- 
tion of  Mustapha,  The  murder  of  Selim,  by  order  of  Mustapha  IV.,  was 
the  first  consequence  of  this  bold  step ;  but  the  pasha  entered  Constan- 
tinople, and  Mustapha  was  deposed. 

[1808-1840.J  Mahmud  IL,  the  son  of  'Abdti-1-Hamid  L,  and  the 
brother  of  Mustapha  IV.,  was  instructed  for  sometime  before  his  acces- 
sion by  the  deposed  Sultan  Selim  IIL,  in  the  principles  of  reform 
necessary  for  Turkey.  He  was  indebted  for  his  accession  to  Mustapha 
Bairaktar,  who,  after  having  been  appomted  grand-visir,  re-eatabli^ed 
the  Nizam  Jedid.  The  Jaaiasariee  again  revolted,  and  they  stormed 
the  seraglio  and  the  barracks  of  the  new  troops  (Seymen).  To  save 
the  empire,  Mustapha  Bairaktar  put  to  death  the  deposed  Sultan, 
Mustapha  IV.,  and  then  blew  himself  up,  together  with  crowds  of  the 
Janissaries.  Mahmud  owed  his  life  to  the  ciroumstance  of  his  being 
the  only  adult  descendant  of  Osman ;  and  to  secure  himself  on  his 
throne,  he  put  to  death  the  mfsnt  son  of  Mustapha  IV.,  and  ordered 
four  pregnant  alaves  of  the  deposed  Sultan  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Bosporus.  Compelled  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  the  Janissaries,  he 
abolished  the  Nizam  Jedid.  He  concluded  peace  with  England  in  1809, 
and  continued  the  war  againat  the  Russians,  who  were  forced  to  retire 
beyond  the  Danube.  Internal  troubles  divided  the  foraes  of  the  Sultan. 
The  Servians  however,  commanded  by  Csemy  <}eorge,  and  supported 
by  Russia,  shook  off  the  Turkish  yoke;  the  pashas  of  Wia£n,  of 
Damascus,  of  St  Jean  d'Acre^  of  Trebizond,  of  Haleb,  of  Baghdad,  of 
Latakia,  and  several  others,  were  in  revolt;  'Ali,  pasha  of  Janina, 
was  independent  in  Epirus,  and  aimed  at  the  possession  of  Greece ; 
and  Mehemet  Ali  in  l^ypt  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  hereditaiy 
and  all  but  independent  power.  Under  these  drcumatances  the  Sultan 
concluded  with  Russia  the  peace  of  Btgikarest  (1812),  by  which  the 
Porte  ceded  the  country  east  of  the  Pruth,  Bessarabia,  with  the  princi- 
pal mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  part  of  the  eyalet  of  Childir  in  the 
Caucasus.  During  the  ensuing  years  the  Sultan  effected  several 
radical  reforms,  which  have  rendered  his  name  famous  in  Europe. 
The  destruction  of  the  power  of  'Ali,  pasha  of  Jauina,  was  a  great 
triumph,  but  the  insurrection  of  the  GreeJis  and  their  final  deliverance 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  Turkey.  Several  European  powers  took  the  Greeks 
under  their  protection.  The  Turkish  navy  was  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  October  20, 1827,  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France^  and  Russia;  and  Greece  waa  erected  into  an  independeut 
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kingdom  under  King  Otho,  a  prince  of  the  hoose  of  Bavaria.  Subse- 
quently to  1822  (when  to  quell  a  turbulent  revolt  he  Hterificed  hie 
fevourite  wife  and  several  of  his  beet  offioers),  Mahmud  suoceeded  in 
destroying  the  Janissariesy  and  with  the  downfal  of  this  military  body, 
whidi  was  onoe  the  bulwariL  of  the  empire,  begins  anew  era  in  the  history 
of  Turkey.  Serious  differences  with  Russia  on  account  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallaobia  were  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Ak-kermin  in  1826 ;  but 
Hahmud,  having  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  in  finishing  the  reform 
of  his  army,  declined  European  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
which  was  then  afcill  in  insurrection.  Thus  war  broke  out  with  Russia 
in  1828.  In  Uie  second  campaign,  field-marshal  Diebitsch  defeated 
the  main  army  of  the  Turks  at  Shumla,  and  took  Adrianople.  At 
the  same  time  field^marshal  Paskiewicz  conquered  Era-rum  in  Asia. 
Jfahmud  concluded  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  by  which  Russia 
acquired  parts  of  the  eyalets  of  Childir  and  Kara  towards  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  fortress  of  Anapa  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban ;  and  the 
Bultan  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece ;  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
acquired  an  independent  administration,  guaranteed  by  Russia;  Servia 
was  recognised  as  a  vassal  state  of  the  Porte ;  the  Sultan  had  to  pay 
ten  millions  of  ducats ;  and  the  Russians  acquired  the  right  of  occupy- 
ing Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  town  of  Silistria,  until  the  payment 
of  this  sum.  In  1881  the  Sultan  attacked  Mehemet  Alt,  pasha  of 
Egypt  (who  was  aiming  at  establishing  his  independence  of  the  Porte) 
in  Syria,  but  his  armies  were  defeated ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Ibrdhim-Pasha  advanced  as  fiir  as  Kutayah,  about  180  miles  distant 
from  Constantinople.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1883,  at  Koniah,  by 
which  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  held  the  eyalet  of  Candia  since  the  war 
against  the  Greeks,  acquired  all  Syria,  and  IbnChim-Pasha  ^as  invested 
with  kAixA  as  Muteeellim.  In  this  war  Constantinople  was  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  a  Russian 
army  was  transported  by  sea  to  Aaia  Minor  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  victorious  Ibn&bim.  A  consequence  of  this  assistance  was  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (1833),  by  which  the  Porte  engaged  herself 
not  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  any  enemy  of  Russia. 
In  1885  a  Turkish  fleet  took  possession  of  Tripoli,  which  thus  again 
became  dependent  on  Turkey.  Mahmud  IL  was  next  engaged  in  a 
new  war  with  Mehemet  Ali ;  his  armies  were  totally  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Nezib  by  Ibrihim  Pasha,  June  24th,  1889.  Mahmud  IL  died 
<m  the  1st  of  July  following. 

Abdu-1-Mejid,  son  of  Mahmud  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Osman 
in  his  16th  year.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Nezib,  the  treachery  of 
the  Capudan  pasha,  who  deserted  to  Mehemet  Ali  with  the  whole  of 
the  Turkish  fleets  and  the  advance  of  the  victorious  Ibr^lm,  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire.  This 
disaster  was  prevented  however  by  the  treaty  of  London  (July  15, 
1840),  in  fulfilment  of  which  an  Austro-English  fleet  bombarded  and 
took  Acre,  Sidon,  and  several  other  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  which 
Ibr^im  Pasha  was  obliged  to  evacuate.  Negotiations  for  peace  soon 
followed,  which  terminated  in  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  Porte, 
and  the  recognition  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  hereditary  pasha  of  Egypt 
and  its  dependencies,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

[1840-1855.]  On  the  death  of  Mahmud  IL,  the  old  Turkish  party, 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  and  especially  to  all  imitations  of  the 
polity  of  Christian  states,  hoped  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of 
reform.  But  their  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Hattisherif  of  Gnlhan^,  dated  Nov.  8,  1889,  and  countersigned  by 
Beschid  Pasha,  which  contained  guarantees  for  the  life,  property,  and 
honour  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  irrespective  of  person  or 
religion,  and  promised  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  recruiting  system, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  impartial  system  of  taxation.  The  issue 
of  this  charter  threw  the  empire  into  commotion ;  the  old  Turks, 
headed  by  Risa  Pasha  in  the  capital  (who  was  accused  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  Russia),  made  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree ;  the  Turkish  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  brought  up 
in  principles  of  ascendancy  and  contempt  for  Christians,  rose  hi 
insurrection  to  defend  their  privileges.  The  Christians  of  European 
Turkey,  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  long  groaning  under  oppression, 
were  accustomed  (and  taught)  to  look  for  protection  and  deliverance 
to  Russia.  France  had  to  interpose  frequently  (but  never  offensivelv 
to  the  Porte)  to  protect  the  Christians  of  the  east ;  and  the  English 
and  Austrian  ambassadors  at  the  Sublime  Porte  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  keeping  up  the  influence  of  their  several  govemmenta. 
Thus,  not  only  did  foreign  nations  interfere  in  the  intemid  administra- 
tion of  the  empire,  but  their  ambassadors  seemed  to  be  a  set  of 
players  with  Tutkey  for  a  chessboard.  The  fair  execution  and  firm 
establishment  of  the  system  mooted  in  the  Hattisherif,  would  have 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  by  giving  ti^e  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  the  protection  of  law,  and  depriving  them  of  all  excuse 
and  desire  for  seeking  foreign  protection.  Russia  could  never  coax  a 
people  to  take  shelter  behind  her  shield  who  lived  secure  under  the 
tBgis  of  law.  The  Sultan's  government  it  is  true  has  given  many 
indications  of  perseverance  in  reform,  and  has  issued  many  orders  in 
furtherance  of  the  system  (among  others  one  in  1855  for  the  reception 
of  Christian  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice),  but  the  fact  is  undeni- 
able, that  the  central  government  is  not  able  to  enforce  the  tanirimat 
'  in  the  provinces. 

A  fine  instance  of  the  noble  generooity  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 


the  Turicish  character  was  exhibited  to  the  worid  in  the  reftisal  of  the 
Sultan  Abdu-1-Mejid  to  surrender  the  Hungarian  refugees  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  1849.  Nevertheless  the 
iofluenoe  of  Russia,  however  it  might  diminish  at  court,  was  rapidly 
extending  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  Porta  Indeed,  firom 
the  mere  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Kainarji,  Adrianople,  and  Unkiar> 
Skelessi,  it  is  dear  that  Russia  was  ever  drawing  the  noose  of  poUtieal 
dependence  doser  and  tighter  round  the  neck  of  Turkey.  The  crmi 
seemed  to  arrive,  when  in  1858  the  Czar  Nicholas,  through  his  minister 
Menzikoff,  demanded  openly  the  protectorate  of  the  Christian  sabjeets 
of  the  Sultan,  and  even  the  right  to  adjudicate  in  certain  cases  of 
dispute;  and  insolently  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachiat  as  a 
'  material  guarantee '  for  compliance  with  his  demands^  In  codss- 
quence  of  this,  a  Turkish  army  under  Omar  Pasha  occupied  the  Balkan 
and  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube ;  and  IVench  and  English  fleets  cut 
anchor  in  Besika  Bay.  In  October  following  the  Porte  deelared  war 
against  Russia,  and  appealed  to  France  and  England  for  aid.  In  the 
campaign  that  followed  in  Little  Wallachia  the  Russians  were  on  every 
occasion  defeated  by  the  Turks ;  but  in  November  the  Russian  fleet, 
issuing  from  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  attacked  and  utterly  deatroyed 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  roads  of  Sinub.  In  the  following  Mardi  (1854) 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube,  and  seized  the  fortreeaes  in  tbe 
Dobrudscha ;  and  about  the  same  time  England  and  France  dedared 
war,  and  the  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sei^  On  the  15th  of  June  the 
Russians,  after  great  efforts  and  a  vast  loss  of  men,  raised  the  ai^e  of 
Silistria  (French  and  English  armies  now  appearing  in  Turkey, 
encamped  at  Varna),  and  retreated  across  the  Danube.  The  Taiks  also 
crossed  the  Danube^  The  Russians  were  defeated  at  Giurgevo^  and  sooa 
after  evacuated  the  prindpalities,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  terma 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Porte,  were  occupied  by  Austrian  foroea.  Mean- 
while the  French  and  Eoglish  fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea,  bombarded 
Odessa,  and  forced  the  Russian  fleet  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour  of 
SevastopoL  An  Anglo-French  army  landed  in  the  Crimea  on  Sep- 
tember 14, 1854,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  St.  Amaod  and  Lonl 
RagUm.  The  battle  of  Alma  followed  on  the  20th,  in  which  the 
Russians  under  Prince  Menaikoff  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  allien 
and  the  road  was  open  to  SevastopoL  To  secure  ready  oommunicatioa 
with  their  fleets  however  the  allied  army,  by  a  flank  mardi,  maaeA 
upon  the  harbours  of  Ralaklava  and  Eamiesch,  and  the  aoutbem  auk 
of  Sevastopol  was  invested  on  the  26th  of  September,  the  Russians 
having  in  the  interim,  by  sinking  seven  men-of-war  at  the  month  of 
the  harbour,  blocked  up  the  entrance  by  sea  to  this  great  naval  and 
militaiy  arsenal.  Here,  on  the  dreary  heights  of  Sevastopol,  throughout 
the  terrible  winter  of  1854-5,  the  allies  maintained  the  hard  atrugi^ 
and  obstinate  siege  against  a  skilful  foe  within  and  a  countleBB  Ruaedan 
army  without,  humbling  the  name  and  prestige  of  Russia  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Inkermann  and  Balaklava ;  and  kept  the  eyes  of  the  world 
flxed  upon  the  spot  where  the  whole  interest  of  the  war  was  now 
concentrated  throughout  the  entire  spring  and  summer  of  1855, 
electric  agency  flashing  to  all  parts  of  Europe  tidings  of  losses  and 
sufferings  often,  of  defeat  never,  and  of  many  a  brilliant  snooess  (not 
least  of  which  was  the  victory  of  Tchernaya,  August  16,  in  which  Uie 
Sardinians,  now  numbered  among  the  allies,  won  their  spurs) ;  until 
at  last,  after  a  long  bombardment,  the  French  captured  the  Malakoff 
tower  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  allies  occupied  the  eoutheni 
side  of  SevastopoL 

(Hammer,  QuchidUe  det  Oimaniichen  ReUhet;  Ikt  OmaaniMckem 
Jteichet  StaaUverfa9t»ng ;  Knolles;  Thortcm;  Slade;  Urqnhart,  Twkejf 
and  itt  Raowrcet;  Napier,  The  Wivr  in  Syria  ;  Maraigli,  8tat»  MiUtart 
deiT  Imperio  OUomanno;  D'Ohsson,  Tableau  Qinfyrol  dt  VEaupvrt 
OUovMu  :  Tott,  MivMwu  wtr  lea  Turet  et  Ub  Tofian;  Ubidni,  laUnt 
9W  la  TuirquM  ;  Official  Pa/pen,) 

TURK'S  ISLAND.    [Bahakas.] 

TURKISTAN,  or  /txiependeiK  Ta/rUtrp^  a  region  of  Central  Asia, 
inhabited  by  many  tribes  of  Tartar  raoe^  extends  from  about  36''  to 
55°  N.  Uit,  and  from  52°  to  89°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Rusia, 
E.  by  China,  S.  by  A^hanistan  and  Persia,  and  W.  by  the  Caspian 


Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  situated  in  87°  27'  N.  lat,  73°  40'  E.  loni?.,  on  ti&e 
high  table-land  of  Pamir,  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Turkietan, 
appears  to  be  15,600  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  It  is  bordered 
by  hills  on  three  sides ;  those  on  the  south  rise  to  the  estimated 
height  of  8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  [Badakshav  ;  Oxua.] 
Near  Haarat-Imam,  in  69°  B.  long.,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  said  to  be 
only  500  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  here  are  its  lowest  fords. 
As  far  as  the  meridian  of  68°  E.  long.,  the  passes  acrosa  the  mountain 
range  which  extends  south-west  from  Sir-i-Kol  do  not  sink  lower  than 
18,000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Twenty-flve  miles  W.  from 
the  lake  the  bed  of  the  Amu  is  1200  feet  bdow  its  level ;  85  miles 
farther  west  it  is  only  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  village  of 
Robat,  on  the  banks  of  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Amu,  60  or  70 
miles  W.  from  this  latter  point,  is  8100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  creet 
of  the  pass  east  of  TaUshkan  is  6600  feet  above  the  seiL 

These  elevations  indicate  that  the  general  level  of  the  land  south  of 
the  Amu  above  its  lowest  fords  immediately  attains  a  high  level ;  it  is 
in  fact  an  elevated  plain  furrowed  and  intersected  by  numerous  deep 
narrow  valleys  down  which  flow  the  Kekcba  and  Kundus  rivers  and 
their  affluents.    In  the  low  ridge  at  the  east  end  of  Sir-i-Kol  the 
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Tftrkand  River,  which  rans  to  the  north  of  east,  has  its  rise;  and 
from  the  aouroea  of  the  Yarkand  and  Amu  rivers  the  oountiy  slopes 
down  on  every  side  except  to  the  south-east.  The  high  ground  north 
of  the  Amu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kokcha,  is  at  a  greater  distance  than 
that  on  its  south,  and  does  not  rise  so  high.  At  Kuxshi  however,  two 
degrees  farther  north.  Sir  A.  Bumes  saw  mountains  covered  with  snow 
in  Ju]y  about  150  miles  to  the  west,  which  would  be  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kokcha.  Their  summits  must  have 
been  about  18,000  feet  above  the  sea;  they  continued  in  sight  nearly 
at  the  same  distance  for  about  seven  hours,  and  appeared  connected. 
The  Sir>Deria  (Jaxartes)  has  its  rise  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  of 
hills  extending  westward  from  the  north  side  of  the  Sir-i-Kol,  opposite 
laaar,  which  is  about  70  miles  S.W.  from  the  lake.  The  Z«>Afshan, 
which  flows  by  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  is  said  to  have  its  sources 
not  far  distant  from  those  of  the  Sir-Deria.  From  the  latitude  of 
Kurshi  (38*  62'  N.)  the  high  land  seen  by  Bumes  appears  to  stretch 
to  the  north-east,  to  beyond  the  meridian  of  Samarcand  (about 
67"*  £.).  North  of  the  Zer-Afshan  the  high  land  appears  to  continue 
as  far  west  as  the  meridian  of  Bokhara  (64*  55'  E.),  and  is  visible  to 
the  north  of  that  town.  About  the  meridian  of  684^  B.>  and  the 
parallel  of  41"  N.,  the  Sir-Deria,  which  flows  to  that  point  in  a 
direction  a  little  north  of  west  from  its  source,  turns  to  the  north. 
The  high  land  comes  nearly  c^oae  up  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  but  does  not  i^pear  to  continue  farther  north 
than  the  ridge  which  separates  the  lake  called  lasi-Kol  from  the 
Balkash  Lake  (about  42"  N.  lat).  Tarkand  and  Kashg^,  which  appear 
to  have  an  extensive  plain  to  the  east,  and  are  evidently  on  a  much 
lower  level  than  the  oountiy  to  the  west  of  them,  may  be  assumed  as 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  high  table  land  of  Pomir.  From  Kashgar  to 
Kokand  the  road  lies  up  the  Kashgar  River  to  its  source,  and  through 
the  pass  of  the  Terek  to  the  valley  of  the  Sir-Deri^  A  road  leads  in 
winter  from  the  Terek  Pass  to  Sir-i-Kol  in  two  or  three  days ;  in 
summer  the  road  is  said  to  be  impassable  on  account  of  torrents  fed 
by  the  melted  snow.  The  high  table-land  of  Pamir  slopes  down  on 
the  north  towards  Kokand. 

At  the  western  base  of  this  enormous  table-land  is  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Oxus.  At  its  eastern  base  is  the  plain  which  extends  between 
the  high  land  of  Tibet  on  th«  south  and  the  Thian-Shan  on  the  north, 
as  far  as  Lake  Nor ;  and  north  of  it  is  the  comparatively  low  country 
which  slopes  from  the  plains  of  Songaria  westward  to  Lake  Aral  and 
the  Caspian.  These  three  natural  divisions  of  Turkistan  will  be 
described  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated. 

Under  the  designation  Plain  of  the  Oxus  is  embraoed  the  level  tract 
extending  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  east  of  Kurshi  (68"  B.long.) 
to  the  Caspian,  and  from  Uie  shores  of  the  Aral  to  the  south  of  Balkh. 
From  the  junction  of  the  river  of  Kunduz  with  the  Amu-Deria  the 
latter  river  maintains  a  generally  north-west  direction  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  or  lake  called  Aral  Below  the  junction  of  the 
Kundus,  the  Amu  receives  no  sffluents  of  any  magnitude.  Wood 
forded  the  Amu  at  Jan-Kila,  a  short  way  above  its  junction  with  the 
Kokcha.  [Badakshan.]  A  naan  on  foot  could  not  have  forded  the 
river  here ;  and  fewer  than  three  horses  abreast  could  with  difficulty 
stem  the  current.  At  the  ferry  between  Balkh  and  Kurshi,  Barnes 
found  the  Amu  about  800  yaitU  across,  with  an  average  depth  of 
20  feet  and  a  current  of  34  miles  an  hour.  At  Choijui,  on  the  road 
from  Bokhara  to  Meshed,  he  found  the  river  650  yanis  broad,  and  in 
some  places  25  and  29  feet  deep.  Kundus  is  498  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  barometrical  levelUog  by  Russian  officers,  in  the  winter  of  1825, 
gives  the  height  of  Lake  Aral  above  the  Caspian  117  feet  [Aral; 
CASFiAir.]  From  the  banks  of  the  Amu  to  the  Elbors  on  the  south- 
west, and  to  Uie  snowy  mountains  east  of  Kurshi  on  the  east,  extends 
an  immense  plain,  the  elevation  of  which,  towards  its  southern  extre- 
mity, is  at  Balkh  1718  feet  above  the  level  '  f  ibe  sea,  and  at  Khulm, 
1437  feet.  At  Bokhara  iU  elevnti^u  is  1201  feet.  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  plain  is  formed  by  a  ridge  of  high  broken  ground 
north  of  Bokhara,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  mountains  to  the 
Amu  above  Khiva ;  west  of  the  Amu  it  is  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  Aral  and  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  Ust-Urt,  a  high  table- 
land rising  precipitously  from  the  shores  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
to  an  average  level  of  nearly  600  feet  above  the  latter,  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  138  miles  between  the  seas,  and  extending  south  of 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Aral,  almost  to  41"  N.  lat.  The 
central  plain  maintains  a  considerable  elevation  i^m  Sheirukhs  to 
the  base  of  the  Ust-Urt,  and  the  maximum  depression  of  the  level  of 
the  basin  of  the  Caspian  extends  a  very  little  way  to  the  eastward 

The  wide  tract  extending  from  the  ahores  of  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Russian  and  Chinese  frontierB,  is  known  as  the  Steope  of  the 
Kirghiz  Tartars.  From  Orsk  to  Uralsk  the  course  of  the  Ural  River 
is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  sinks  from  582  feet  to  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  se^  From  Orsk  to  Guriev,  near  the  Caspian, 
the  Ural  runs  nearly  south,  and  sinks  to  140  feet  above  the  sea  at 
Kalmukovah,  and  to  nearly  82  feet  at  Quriev.  The  steppe  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ural,  between  Orsk  and  Uralsk,  appears  to  rise 
immediately  to  an  average  elevation  of  500  to  800  feet.  Mount 
Airuk,  224  miles  S.£L  from  Orenburg,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Mongojar  Hills,  rises  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  steppe. 
From  this  culminating  point  the  ground  slopes,  still  in  a  south-east 
diroction,  gradually  down  to  the  level  of  the  Aral,  a  distance  of  300 
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miles.  To  the  south-west  the  ground  sinks  gradually  to  the  level  of 
the  Ust-Urt.  The  Emba  (which  flows  south-west  to  the  Caspian),  the 
Uil  (which  flows  west  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  east  of  the  Lower 
Ural),  the  Khobda  and  Ilek  (which  flow  to  the  north  of  west,  and 
after  uniting  their  streams  fall  into  the  Ural  midway  between  Uralsk 
and  Orenburg),  and  the  Or  (which  flowmg  to  the  east  of  north,  joins 
the  Ural  at  Orsk),  all  rise  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Airuk.  The  eastern 
base  of  the  Mongojar  range  is  washed  by  the  Irghis,  which,  rising  in 
an  undulating  plain  south  of  the  souroes  of  the  Tobol,  nearly  in  51*" 
N.  lat,  flows  to  the  south  and  loses  itself  in  a  chain  of  lakes  called 
Ak-Sakal,  about  60  miles  north-east  of  the  northeastern  comer  of  Lake 
Aral.  From  the  sources  of  the  Iighis  and  Tobol,  about  60"  £.  long., 
to  those  of  the  Turghai,  about  3  degrees  to  the  eastward,  there  extends 
a  plain  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  but  con- 
siderably  depressed  below  the  hilly  countries  to  the  east  and  west  of 
it^  covered  with  a  multitude  of  salt-lakes,  and  sending  its  waters 
southward  to  Lake  Ak-Sakal,  northward  to  the  Tobol  and  Ishim,  both 
affluents  of  the  Irtish.  The  numerous  streams  which  unite  to  form 
the  Turghai  rise  about  64°  £.  long.,  over  a  range  of  country  extending 
from  about  49"  to  52"  N.  lat.,  and  converging  into  one  main  stream 
flow  westward  to  the  Ulkiak,  which  coming  from  the  north  joins  the 
Irghiz  near  its  termination  in  Ak-SakaL  The  course  of  the  upper 
rivulets  of  the  Turghai  appears  to  form  the  western  termination  of  a 
belt  of  high  land  which  extends  in  a  north-western  direction,  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Irtish,  between  Ust-Bukhtarminsk  and  Omsk, 
from  the  high  lands  between  the  Nor>Saisan  and  Tarbagatai,  about 
85"  £.  long.,  to  the  meridian  of  64*"  £.  From  its  outlying  hills  on 
the  north,  about  100  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  to  its 
southern  base,  this  high  land  must  have  a  horusontal  breadth  of  nearly 
180  miles.  Its  central  ridges  reach  an  estimated  elevation  of  at  least 
5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  it  sends  out  the  Ishim 
(which  joins  the  Irtish),  the  Nura  (south-west  of  the  Ishim),  the 
Selenta,  Ulento,  Chanderli,  and  other  rivers  to  the  eastwsrd,  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  steppe  lakes  before  they  reach  the  Irtish.  To 
the  south  this  high  land  sends  forth  the  Ainguz,  tiie  Jurgutu,  and 
some  other  rivers  which  fail  into  the  Lake  Balkash  on  the  Chinese 
frontier;  and  the  Sari-Su  and  the  Kougur,  which  meet  about  47" 
N.  lat,  67"  £.  long.,  and  from  thek-  point  of  junction  flow  south-west 
till  they  sre  lost  in  brackish  lakes  about  40  and  50  miles  from  the 
Sir-Deria.  The  Tshui,  which  is  believed  to  issue  from  Lake  Issi-Kol, 
at  the  northern  base  of  the  Thian-Shan  range,  about  42"  N.  lat,  81" 
£.  long.,  flows  in  a  north-west  direction  till  it  is  lost  in  a  salt-lake  a 
little  to  the  south  of  that  which  receives  the  united  streams  of  the 
Kongur  and  Sari-Su.  The  hills  south  of  Issi-Kol  extend  westward 
from  the  meridian  of  that  lake  to  the  Su>Deria,  about  69"  E.  long^ 
The  Sir-Deria  flows  at  their  southern  base  to  69"  £.  long.,  then  turns 
and  flows  past  their  termination  to  the  north  till  it  reaMshes  within  a 
degree  of  latitude  of  the  lakes  in  whioh  the  Tshui  terminates;  hence 
it  bends  away  to  the  west  and  flows  to  Lake  Aral  in  61*'  EL  long.  The 
apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Sir-Deria  is  not  less  than  5  degrees  to  the 
east  of  the  shores  of  the  Aral ;  the  most  northerly  brandi  joins  that 
lake  not  far  from  its  north-east  angles  about  46**  N.  Ut,  and  the  most 
southerly  near  its  south-east  anj^e,  about  434"  ^*  ^^  ^^^  moun- 
tains which  intervene  between  the  upper  vslley  of  the  Sir-Deria  and 
the  valley  of  Samarcand,  and  the  hills  which  extend  from  their 
western  termination  to  the  Amu,  form  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  between  42"  and  43**  N.  lat  Humboldt  esti- 
mates the  elevation  of  Lake  Balkash  ss  not  more  than  800  feet  above 
the  ocean.  The  Aral  is  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Blaok  Sea. 
[Casfiak.] 

The  extensive  range  of  countiy  which  lies  east  of  the  great  elevation 
of  Pamir,  has  been  called  by  recent  geographere  Chinese  Turkistan 
or  Tartaiy.  The  Thian-Shan  extends  along  its  northern  side,  from 
the  junction  of  the  range  with  Pamir  to  its  junction  with  the  high 
desert  plain  of  the  Qobi,  and  the  high  land  of  Tibet  along  its 
southern  side.  Lop-Nor  appears  to  form  its  eaatern.  boundary.  Kash- 
gar and  Yarkand  stand  on  a  plain  much  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  highlands  to  the  north,  south,  and  west  of  them,  in  39"  25' 
N.  lat,  73"  56'  £.  long. ;  Yarkand  in  38"  19'  N.  kt,  76"  18'  £.  long. 
A  river  flows  past  Kashgar,  formed  by  two  streams,  one  of  whiSi 
comes  from  the  pass  of  Karakorum  on  the  road  to  Ladak ;  the  other 
from  a  range  of  hills  at  the  east  end  of  Sir-i-KoL  A  river  flows  past 
Tarkand,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  one  of  which  comes 
from  the  Terek  Pass,  on  the  rood  to  Kokand;  the  other  from  a  lake 
on  the  high  plain  of  Pamir,  situated  between  the  Terek  Pass  and 
Sir-i-Kol.  Uthi  is  situated  among  the  hills  at  the  base  of  the  Thian- 
Shan,  in  41**  3'  N.  lat,  78°  E.  long ;  Khotan,  at  the  base  of  the  high 
land  of  Tibet,  about  37"  N.  lat,  80"  K  long.  The  rivers  of  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar  unite  about  40"  N.  lat,  80"  £.  long.,  and  receive  near 
their  junction  rivers  from  Ushi  and  Khotan.  The  united  stream  flows 
eastward  to  the  Lop-Nor  (41"  N.  lat,  89"  B.  long.),  receiving  on  the 
way  affluents  on  its  north  bank  from  KulchS  {iV  37'  N.  lat,  82"  50' 
£.  long.),  and  from  Kharoshar  (42**  10'  N.  lat,  87"  10'  K.  long.).  The 
river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  of  Khotan,  Yarkand,  Kash- 
gar, and  Ushi,  flows  close  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  Thian-Shan. 
East  of  Khotan  the  country  is  represented  as  a  sand-waste,  and  the  same 
account  is  given  of  the  country  east  of  Lop-Nor.  The  country  between 
Lop-Nor  and  the  upper  Hoang-ho  attains  to  a  considerable  elevation. . 
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So  extenslye  a  portion  of  the  earth'i  sarfaoa  m  Turldstan  it,  and 
which  varieB  from  an  elevation  of  more  than  18,000  feet  ahove  the 
level  of  the  aea  to  ahout  82  feet  helow  it,  must  neceflsarily  present  a 
great  variety  of  climate  and  geological  stracture,  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  Taxiety,  an  equal  diyersity  of  Tegetable  and  animal  life.  So 
small  a  portion  of  ^is  region  has  however  been  hitherto  accessible 
to  scientific  nsearch,  and  the  investigations  of  the  few  scientifio 
travellers  who  have  Tisited  it  have  been  distracted  by  bo  many 
impediments,  that  our  information  on  these  points  is  meagre  in  the 

ex'breme. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir>i-Kol 
appears  to  be  above  17,000  feet  In  Wakhan  on  the  Amu  (8000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea)  the  seed-time  is  in  April,  the  harvest  in 
July.  During  winter  and  spring  a  strong  wind  blows  steadily  down 
the  valley  from  the  north-east^  which  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1888,  aooording  to  Lieutenant  Wood,  not  a  leaf 
of  the  mulberry-trees  was  open  at  Khulm  ;  the  plum-trees  had  blos- 
somed at  Kundus  a  month  earlier.  The  harvest  at  Balkh  is  60  days 
later  than  at  Peshawur,  and  it  is  a  fortnight  later  at  Bokhara  than  at 
Balkh.  Between  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  Bumes  observed  that  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  latter  half  of  June  rose  to  lOS"*  in  the  day  and 
fell  to  60*  at  night  Fruit-trees  begin  to  blosfom  at  Bokhara  about 
the  middle  of  February ;  there  are  heavy  rains  in  March ;  the  summer 
heat  is  overwhelming;  there  are  two  or  three  weeks  of  heavy  rains 
in  October ;  in  January  the  ice  is  sometimes  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness,  and  the  snow  sometimes  lies  fifteen  days.  The  communi- 
cation between  Khiva  and  the  Caspian  is  interrupted  in  summer  by 
the  great  heats.  Snow  lies  on  the  Ust-Urt  in  the  winter;  the  Aral 
is  frosen  so  that  the  Kirghiz  can  pass  on  the  ice  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Sir-Deria  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amu.  The  Amu  too  is  some- 
times frosen  as  high  up  as  Charjui  (west  of  Bokhara),  so  that  cara- 
vans csn  cross  on  the  ice.  Along  the  Russian  frontier  the  weather 
is  more  inclement  than  the  latitude  and  elevation  of  the  country 
would  lead  one  to  expeet  The  most  violent  storms  oome  from  the 
north-west 

The  vegetation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  is 
noticed  under  Badakbhan.  (Proves  of  tolerably-sized  firs  ooour  in 
the  ravines  of  the  Khulm  River,  south  of  Kunduz ;  but  there  are 
no  timber-trees  on  the  Hindu-Kush.  The  assafostida  plant  and  the 
furze  of  Tartary  are  the  diaracteristio  plants  of  the  mountains  south 
of  Balkh.  The  grass  on  the  pastures  around  the  Sir-i-Kol,  and  on 
the  high  lands  west  of  that  lake  and  south  of  the  Amu,  is  in  general 
very  luxuriant  Large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  grains  are 
reared  round  Hasret  Imam  and  Kunduz ;  and  aprioots,  plums,  and 
other  fruits  in  great  abundanoe  and  of  excellent  quality  at  Kunduz, 
Kulm,  and  Balkh.  The  almond  and  pistachio  nut  are  natives  of  the 
secondary  ranges  on  the  north  face  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  The  great 
plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Amu  is  in  most  plaoes  a  barren  waste,  or 
thinly  covered  with  straggling  fune.  Wherever  there  is  water  how- 
ever its  clayey  soil  is  easily  rendered  fertile  by  irrigation.  In  the  oases 
of  Khulm,  Balkh,  Sereukhs,  Merve,  Kurshi,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ourgan,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  VQgetableSt  and 
grain  are  brought  to  perfection.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Caspian  and  Aral,  and  the  borders  of  the  salt  lakes  in  the 
Kirghiz  steppe,  which  receive  considerable  rivers,  are  choked  up  with 
gigantic  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  characteristic  plant  of 
these  steppes  is  ihe  sachsauL  In  the  sands  it  is  a  shruo,  in  clayey 
soils  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  tree.  It  is  a  dry  desert  plant, 
invaluable  to  the  wanderers  of  the  steppe  on  account  of  the  slow- 
ness with  which  it  consumes,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it  remains 
burning.  On  the  Upper  Ishim  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
forest  land. 

The  most  important  animals  on  the  highlands  of  Pamir  are  the 
yak,  the  argali,  the  markbor,  a  large  species  of  goat^  wolves,  foxes, 
and  hares.  Eagles  are  numerous  among  the  inferior  ranges;  large 
flocks  of  the  hooded  crow  frequent  the  hills  in  summer,  and  oome 
down  to  the  plains  about  Kunduz  in  winter.  House-sparrows^  part- 
ridges, and  pheasants  are  found  on  the  plains  of  the  Amu,  over  which 
also  deer  and  antelopes  roam  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe  are  found  the  saiga,  a  kind  of  antelope,  and 
a  species  of  smsdl  eagle,  called  berkut»  which  is  trained  for  the  chase. 
The  steppe  would  seem  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  Murida,  which 
are  found  there  in  almost  every  possible  variety.  The  wild-bear  inhabits 
the  reedy  margins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  a  tiger,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Bengal,  frequents  the  delta  of  &e  Sir-Deria.  The 
(Jpper  Turgai  swarms  vrith  snakes.  There  is  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  watei^snakes  in  the  lower  delta  of  the  UraL 

Turkistan,  or  Tartair,  is  named  from  its  predominant  raoe,  the 
Turk,  or  Tartar,  for  they  are  the  same  or  a  kindred  people.  The 
Kirghiz  Tartars,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  the  high  table-land  of 
Pamir,  and  its  bordering  mountains  and  valleya  They  are  nomadsL 
They  are  a  P^ple  of  low  stature,  with  Mongolian  oountenanoes,  though 
SjpesJung  a  Turxish  dialed^  which  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Uzbek 
Tartars  of  Kunduz.  The  tribes  called  Kirghiz  by  the  Russians,  who 
roam  the  steppes  from  the  north  declivity  of  Pamir  and  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Aral  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  are  divided  into  the  three  great  hordes.  That  which 
ranges  the  country  on  the  south-east  acknowledges  the  designation 


Kirghiz,  and  appears  to  resemble  in  most  respects  the  higfalanders  of 
Pamir.  The  horde  on  the  Siberian  frontier,  and  that  which  roams 
from  the  Ural  ranfre  to  the  Ust-Urt  call  themselves  Kassak,  or  Cossak. 
The  men  of  the  Middle  Horde  have  less  of  the  Mongolian  features 
than  the  Kiighiz,  and  those  of  the  Little  Horde,  as  it  is  called,  still 
less.  The  Turkoman  tribes  range  the  deserts  around  the  Amu  and 
Caspian,  from  the  Ust-Urt  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Balkh :  these 
tribes  appear,  from  their  lineaments  as  well  as  from  their  language,  to 
be  more  free  from  any  mixture  of  Mongol  blood  than  those  previously 
mentioned.  The  Turkish  clans  possessed  of  political  power  in  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kunduz,  and  Kokand,  ars  called  Uzbeks :  in  their  lineaments 
they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Kirghiz,  differing  from 
them  munly  in  those  pecuUsrities  which  distinguish  a  people  long 
civilised  from  one  which  has  scarcely  emerged  from  savage  life.  A 
number  of  tribes  of  alien  lineage  and  language  live  intermingled  wiUi 
the  Turkish  dans.  The  Afghans,  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  other  colonists, 
present  no  uncommon  feature  in  Asiatic  society;  but  the  Penisn 
Tigiks,  or  agricultural  settlers,  and  the  Sartis,  or  mercantile  nlnssi^i  of 
the  same  raoe,  who  preponderate  in  Bokhara  and  some  other  towns,  sn 
remarkable  as  vestiges  of  an  earlier  population  which  possessed  the 
country  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turks.  In  the  cities  west  of 
Pamir  these  Persian  tribes  are  said  to  preponderate  in  number ;  in  the 
dties  east  of  Pamir,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  population  woold 
appear  to  be  the  most  numerous.  The  predominant  religion  among 
all  these  tribes  is  the  Mohammedan. 

The  political  diriuons  of  independent  Tartary  are : — The  steppes  of 
the  Kassaks  and  Kirghiz ;  the  plain  of  the  Turkomans,  between  the 
Amu  and  the  Caspian;  the  territory  subject  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva; 
the  territory  subject  to  the  Mir  of  Bokhara;  the  territory  subject  to 
the  Khan  of  Kokhand;  the  territory  subjeot  to  the  Mir  of  Kundus; 
and  the  territory  east  of  Pamir,  incorporated  into  the  Chinese  empire. 

1.  The  Kirghiz  and  Kassaks  number  about  400,000  tents  or  famiUet ; 
of  these  75,000  belong  to  the  Great  Horde  :  they  encamp  on  the  riven 
Sara-Su  and  Tshui,  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Sii^Deria,  and  around 
the  lakes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Songariiu    The 
Middle  Horde  numbers  165,000  tents:   its  families  encamp  on  the 
streams  and  lakes  north  of  the  souroes  of  the  Turgai  and  Sara-So. 
The  tents  of  the  Little  Horde  amount  to  160,000.  which  are  scattered 
over  the  delta  of  the  Sir-Deria  and  the  country  west  of  the  Tnigai, 
between  the  Russian  frontier  and  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Ust-Urt     Along  the  Chinese  and  Russian  frontiera  an  anoertain 
deference  is  paid  to  the  injunctions  of  these  governments.     2.  The 
Turkomans  number  about  866,000  families  or   tents^  including  a 
number  of  tribea  subjectfd  by  the  khans  of  Khiva.    8.  Khiva,     i, 
Bokhara.    6.  Kokand  extends  on  the  north  to  within  45  miles  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tshui :  its  most  western  station  is  Urutuppah,  for- 
merly a  frontier  town  of  Bokhara ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  on  the  south  all  the  wandering  Kirghiz  of  the 
Ptoiir  profess  to  be  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Kokand.    The  government 
of  this  state  much  resembles  in  its  character  that  of  Khiva ;  it  is  how- 
ever less  favourably  situated  for  participating  in  the  gains  of  the 
Turkoman  and  Kirghiz  slave-trade,  and  for  levying  black-mail  on 
caravans,  and  is  therefore  less  heard  o£    6.  Chinese  Turkistan  forms  a 
Chinese  province,  under  the  designation  of  the  Country  of  the  New 
Frontier.    Chinese  garrisons  are  placed  in  all  the  towns  along  the  b«se 
of  the  Thian-ehan,  in  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  and  lines  of  pickets  keep 
up  the  communication  between  these  principal  stations.    Double  rows 
of  custom-houses  are  placed  along  the  frontier  of  the  provinoe  to 
examine  strangers  and  act  as  a  check  upon  each  other.    The  adodnis- 
tration  of  justice  and  the  exercise  of  the  local  poUoe  is  left  to  the 
Uzbek  authorities ;  the  genersl  military  and  civil  authority  is  ve^sted 
in  Chinese  or  Mantohu  officers.    The  public  revenue  is  employed  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  provincial  aidministration,  and  any  surplos 
is  sent  to  IlL    7.  The  Mir  of  Evndta  exerdses  an  authority  mndi 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  exercised  by  the  khans  of  Khiva  and  Kokand. 
His  dominions  extend  on  the  west  to  a  station  nearly  midway  between 
Khulm  and  Balkh;  on  the  south  to  Sykan,  north  of  R^«>«,  and 
farther  west  to  the  crest  of  Hindu-Kush ;  on  the  east  to  the  Chinese 
frontier.    North  of  the  Amu  he  exercises  a  precarious  authority  over 
all  the  settlers  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  within  reach  of  his 
ohupaos,  or  predatory  incursions.    The  foroes  of  the  Mir  oonsiat  chiefly 
of  cavalry :  he  can  bring  together  on  a  surprisingly  short  warning 
15,000  horsemen  inured  to  predatory  warfare.    He  has  rssed  every 
hill-fort  in  his  country ;  the  fastnesses  on  the  plain  are  held  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.    Within  his  own  territories  he  is  strict  and 
impartial  in  the  exercise  of  justice,  and  subjugated  tribes  are  oa  the 
whole  leniently  dealt  with.    Besides  these  states,  there  are  at  leaat 
four  towns,  with  their  adjoining  territory,  in  Turkistan,  which  may 
be  oonsidered  independent  of  sny  external  government — Mainaanu, 
Andkho,  Shibbergan,  and  Sir-i-PuL    They  are  all  situated  in   oaaes 
formed  by  streams  from  the  Haaareh  Mountains,  south  of  the  plain  of 
the  Oxns.    The  ohief  of  Maimann  oan  raise  6000  horse  amon^  his 
Turkoman  adherents;  the  chief  of  Sir-i-Pul  oan  raise  1000  Uzbeks; 
the  ohiefB  of  Andkho  and  Shibbergan  500  eaoh.    The  ohief  of  AniUiio 
is  an  Afshar  Turk ;  the  rest  are  Uzbeks. 

Turkistan  is  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  scene  of  a  tnndt  oomzneroe 
between  the  countries  which  surround  it  on  all  aides,  rather  than  of  a 
trade  in  its  own  productions    Balkh,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand  produoe 
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Bilk  and  cotton ;  the  Pamir  and  Hindu-Kush  anpply  fan,  all  the  oaaaa 
large  qaantities  of  fruit  and  grain ;  metala  are  raised  and  smelted  in 
Tarious  localities ;  the  steppes  supply  beasts  of  burden  and  for  food ; 
and  at  Kokand  and  Bokhara  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured. 
The  traces  of  former  cultivation  which  abound  in  so  many  places,  are 
proofs  of  the  extent  to  which  this  transit- trade  was  once  carried. 
The  present  lawless  and  unsettled  state  of  th^  greater  part  of  Turkistan 
is  the  consequence  of  the  decline  of  this  trade,  not  its  cause.  These 
now  deserted  sites  continued  to  flourish  in  the  times  of  Tamerlane 
and  Tshinghis-Khan  (Genghis-Khan) ;  they  have  become  waste  and 
desolate  since  the  discoveiy  of  the  route  by  sea  from  Europe  to  India 
and  China.  There  is  however  still  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in 
these  regions.  Caravans  from  Bokhara  to  Russia  proceed  by  way  of 
Khiva  to  the  Lower  Ural,  carrying  the  products  of  India,  Kashmir, 
and  Tartary,  to  Nishnei-Novgorod.  The  trade  between  Bokhara  and 
Russia  is  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  that  from  the  south  of 
Hindu-Kush.  Next  in  importance  to  the  trade  with  Russia  is  that 
carried  on  with  Kashgar.  A  caravan  is  annually  dispatched  by  way 
of  Kokand  to  that  city,  and  here  the  interchange  of  commodities  with 
the  Chinese  is  effected.  A  branch  of  this  trade  goes  up  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Oxus  to  Kaahgar.  Kokand  is  an  entrep6t  of  the  trade 
between  Bokhara  and  KaiSigar,  but  it  is  also  visited  by  Russian  fur 
caravans  on  the  Russian  frontier.  Kunduz  has  little  trade  :  it  lies  off 
the  direct  line  of  commerce  from  Bokhara  to  the  Indus,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  road  across  the  high  land  of  Pamir  makes  merchants 
prefer  the  northern  pass  of  Terek  in  travelling  between  East  and  West 
Turkistan.  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  lying  at  the  intersection  of  the 
great  lines  of  traffic  which  connect  Russia  with  Tibet  and  Kashmir, 
and  China  with  West  Turkistan  and  Tibet^  and  being  moreover 
situated  in  productive  countries,  are  the  centres  of  an  active  and 
lucrative  trade.  Even  the  Kirghiz  and  Kaasaks  of  the  northern  steppes 
of  Turkistan  have  a  considerabltt  barter  trade.  They  exchange  camels, 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  wool,  hides,  horns,  and  furs^  for  manu- 
factured goods,  grain,  and  flour.  Their  principal  dealings  are  with 
the  Russians  and  Chinese;  with  the  former  at  Uralsk,  Otenbuig', 
Troitzk,  Omsk,  Semipolatinsk,  Ust-Kamenogorsk,  and  some  inter- 
mediate frontier  forts,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
November;  with  the  latter  at  III  and  Tshugutshak  or  TarbagataL 
They  also  visit  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Kokand,  and  Tasbkend  to  exchange 
their  raw  material  for  grain  and  dotbing ;  and  passing  caravans  keep 
up  a  petty  traffic  with  the  tribes  they  meet  in  crossing  the  deser^ 
while  more  adventurous  traders  make  the  desert  itself  the  soene  of 
their  speculations. 

Alexander  crossed  Western  Turkistan  from  the  western  termination 
of  the  Hindu-Kush  by  the  sites  of  Balkh,  Kurshi,  and  Samarcand, 
to  the  south-west  curve  of  the  Sir-Deria.  After  his  death  the  Qredaa 
dynasty  of  Baotria  appears  to  have  ruled  the  country  as  far  north  as 
the  Aral  till  about  120  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  [Baotbia.]  The  Qreek  power  north  of  Hindu-Kush  was  then 
subverted  by  Scythian  invaders  from  the  east,  who  in  their  turn  were 
overthrown  by  the  Parthian  kings,  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  The  Parthian  kings  iniaroduced  the  worship  of  fire,  of  which 
religion  traces  are  still  evety  where  to  be  met  with.  The  early  historians 
of  tibe  Chinese  remark  that  upon  reaching  the  country  around  Lop-Nor 
the  Mongol  tribes  are  succeeded  by  a  race  with  long  or  'horse-like' 
faces.  The  Lop-Nor  continues  tiU  the  present  day  the  south-east 
frontier  of  the  Turkish  race.  In  569  the  ambassadors  of  the  younger 
Justinian  found  the  most  powerful  of  the  Turkish  tribes  seated  around 
the  Altai,  and  Turkish  hordes  had  pushed  their  encampments  as  far 
west  as  the  Caspian.  When  the  kalifr  succeeded  to  the  Persian 
throne,  they  found  the  frontier  of  Iran  extending  beyond  Samarcand, 
and  for  a  time  they  kept  it  there.  The  conquests  of  the  Mongol  chiefs 
who  overthrew  the  kalifate  broke  down  this  frontier,  and  opened  the 
way  to  successive  incursions  of  nomad  hordes  firom  the  east  The 
first  princes  who  inherited  the  power  of  Glengius-Khan  were  Mongols; 
but  Uie  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribes  would  appear  to  have  predominated 
in  their  armies.  All  the  Turkish  tribes  who  have  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  history  embraced  at  an  early  period  the  Mohunmedan  religion. 
Of  the  tribes  m  Turkistan,  the  Kassaks,  who  occupy  the  north-westem 
steppes,  are  probably  the  oldest  setders.  The  Little  and  Middle 
Hordes  may  be  descendants  of  those  who  wandered  in  the  same 
regions  in  the  6th  century.  The  Qreat  Horde,  the  mountain  Kirghis, 
and  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Tartary,  received  a  reinforcement  from  the 
Siberian  Turks,  who  submitted  to  Russia  in  1606,  emigrated  from  its 
territories  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  settled  among 
their  independent  brethren  to  the  south.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Turkoman  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  Turkomans  are  the  Turkish 
tribes  who  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  crossed  the  Amu  and 
invaded  Persia;  the  name  is  common  to  those  who  still  inhabit  Turida- 
tan  with  many  tribes  in  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Usbeks 
are  a  mixture  of  the  descendants  of  the  Uigur  and  Naiman,  Turkuli 
tribes  who  originally  inhabited  the  country  from  the  north-east  of 
Lop-Nor  to  Kashgar,  and  from  Ushi  to  Khotan,  and  who  figure  in  the 
annals  of  China.  They  crossed  the  ^r-Deria  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  wherever  they  camei 
They  are  at  present  masters  in  KundusE,  Kokand,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
and  the  oases  to  the  west  of  Balkh.  In  the  seats  of  an  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, such  as  Bokhara  and  others,  we  find  the  Turks  of  Turkisttm 


raised  to  the  average  level  of  Mohammedan  civilisation ;  the  noooad 
tribes  appear  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  that  their  ancestors  were 
at  the  time  when  history  first  takes  notice  of  them. 

TURNHOUT.    [AwTWBBP.] 

TURRIBRS.    [Alpxs,  Basses.] 

TURK  IFF.    [Abbbdbenshibb.] 

TURSL    [Babilioata.] 

TURTON.    [Lamoishirb.] 

TURVET  [Bbofobdshibb.] 

TQSCALOOSA,  RIVER.    [Alabama.] 

TUSCAN  APENNINEa    [ApbwninksJ 

TUSCANY  {Toteana),  a  grand-duchy  of  central  Italy,  situated 
between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediterrauean. 
It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  sea  and  the  Sardinian  territories,  N.  by  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  by  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
£.  and  S.  by  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Mediterranean  sea, 

Tuscany  has  a  breadth  of  about  95  miles  from  west  to  east^  from 
the  sea-coast  near  Leghorn  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  on  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Tiber,  which  ^urt  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  belonga  to  Tuscany. 
There  is  also  a  mountainous  tract  belonging  to  Tuscany  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  extending  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Faenza  and  ForlL  This  district,  which  is  styled  Romagna  Qran- 
Ducale,  contains  the  sources  and  upper  course  of  a  number  of  streams 
which  flow  towards  the  Adriatic.  With  this  exception,  the  waters 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  flow  southward  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Tuscany  are,  beginning  from  the  north — ^1, 
the  Magra,  which  flows  through  the  Tuscan  district  of  Lunigiaas, 
and  afterwards  enters  the  Sardinian  state;  2,  the  Serchio,  which  flows 
through  Qarfagnana  and  Luoca ;  8,  the  Amo,  which,  with  its  numeroua 
affluents,  induding  the  Cbiana,  drains  more  than  one-third  of  Tuscany ; 
4,  the  Cecina,  which  drains  the  valley  of  the  same  name;  5,  the 
Ombrone^  the  principal  river  of  the  province  of  Siena ;  6,  the  Albegna, 
which  flows  for  about  86  miles  through  the  southern  part  of  ik& 
Maremme,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Mount  Aigentaro ;  7,  tbe  Flora, 
which  flows  through  the  border  district  of  Santa  Flora,  Pitigliano, 
and  Sovana,  and  then  enters  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  fell  to  Tuscany  in  1847.  [LuoOA.]  The 
Grand-Duchy  is  divided  into  oompartimenti,  or  provinces,  as  in  the 
following  table: — 


ProTlnoes. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  In 
April,  1854. 

Florence      •        .       * 
Lucca      .        •        •    , 
Pisa    ...        . 
Siena       .        •        •    . 
Aresso         •        • 
Groaseto .        •        •    . 
Livorno        •        • 
Isle  of  Elba     .        .    . 

2,246 

610 

1,174 

1,455 

1,369 

1,710 

38 

96 

715,701 

S65,S04 

281,478 

100,159 

221,090 

80,980 

89,420 

21,559 

Total 

8,494 

1,815,686 

The  Bur&oe  of  Tuscany  presents  four  difierent  regions: — 1,  the 
highlands  of  the  Apennines,  which  skirt  the  grand-duchy  on  the 
north  and  north-east :  2,  the  hilly  tract,  which  forms  the  greater  part 
of  ^e  province  of  Siena,  between  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  on  one 
side  and  that  of  the  Amo  on  the  other,  and  which  slopes  on  the  south- 
west towards  the  lowlands  of  the  Maremme.  The  Ombrone  forms 
the  principal  drain  of  this  extensive  plateau,  which  is  intersected  by 
rather  high  ridges,  some  of  which  are  ramifications  of  the  great 
Apennine  Chain,  whilst  others,  like  Monte  Amiata  and  the  mountain 
of  Badicofani,  are  of  volcanic  formation.  The  lower  hills  are  of  the 
description  oiilled  '  Subapennine :'  8,  the  great  valley  of  the  Amo^ 
with  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  Chiana,  Klsa,  Era,  and  other  affluents. 
This  constitutes  the  flnesty  most  productive,  and  most  densely 
inhabited  part  of  Tuscany :  4,  the  maritime  plains,  or  Maremme. 
These  four  r^ons  are  noticed  under  Abno;  Chiajta,  Val  dx; 
Flobbitob;  Qabfagvasa;  Luooa;  Mabsmmx;  Pisa;  Siska,  fta 

About  one-sixth  part  of  the  area  of  Tuscany  is  planted  with  vines 
and  olive-trees;  anotiier  sixth  is  cultivated  as  arable  land;  nearly 
two-sixths  are  either  forests  or  plantations  of  chestnut-trees,  which 
afford  food  to  the  population  of  the  mountains;  and  nearly  as  much 
again  is  pasture  land,  chiefly  natural  pasture.  There  is  a  class  of 
tenants  who  hold  their  tenements  by  '  livello,'  a  kind  of  life-estate 
for  four  generations,  paying  a  flxed  yearly  rent  either  in  money  or 
kind  to  the  owner.  When  the  fourth  generation  is  about  to  expire, 
the  contract  is  often  renewed  by  mutiud  agreement  But  the  most 
common  way  of  letting  land  is  on  the  'metayer'  system,  by  which 
the  farmer  finds  the  seed  and  implements,  and  gives  the  owner  half 
the  produce  in  kind.  The  landlord  stocks  the  farm,  and  a  valuation 
is  given  to  the  farmer,  who  is  to  make  all  good  on  leaving. 

Tuscany  imports  some  com  yearly  to  supply  its  own  consumption. 
The  principal  articles  of  produce  are  wine^  oil,  of  which  a  quantity  is 
exported;  and  silk,  which  is  also  an  article  of  export  both  in  its  raw 
and  in  its  manufactured  state.  The  other  articles  of  native  produce 
exported  are— frait  of  various  sorts,  lambskins  and  kidskins,  potash, 
timber,  cork,  juniper-berries,  marble  and  alabaster,  iron  from  Elbtr 
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borax,  Bnlphur,  alam,  and  anchoviesy  which  are  fiahed  oflF  the  coastL 
Nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Tuscany  with  other  countries  is  carried  on 
through  the  port  of  L^hom,  which  is  also  a  great  mart  or  exchange 
for  all  kinds  of  foreign  produce.  [Livorno.]  Homed  cattle  are  not 
very  numerous  in  Tuscany ;  the  sheep  are  reckoned  at  600,000 ;  most 
of  the  flocks  migrate  in  the  autumn  from  the  highlands  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  Maremme.  Cheese  is  made  of  ewes'  as  well  as  goats' 
milk.  The  common  horse  is  of  an  inferior  kind ;  some  studs  how- 
ever keep  up  a  superior  breed.  The  asses  are  strong  and  fine.  Pigs 
are  reared  in  great  number  in  the  woods  of  the  Maremme,  where  they 
feed  upon  acorns.  A  herd  of  about  200  camels  is  kept  up  on  the 
grand-ducal  farm  of  San  Rossore  near  Pisa,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
perpetuated  there  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Qame  of  most 
kinds  is  abundant. 

The  mineral  products  are  iron,  from  the  island  of  Elba,  copper, 
lead,  marble,  sulphur,  rock-salt,  alabaster,  alum,  and  sea-salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Tuscany  consist  of  woollen-cloths,  woollen 
caps  for  the  Levant ;  hemp  and  linen-cloth ;  thread-silk,  and  silk-stufis, 
paper,  glass,  leather,  wax,  coral,  which  is  gathered  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary  and  worked  at  Leghorn;  iron-ware,  alabaster  vases  and  other 
ornaments,  china,  and  delft-ware.  The  straw-plat  manufacture  has 
greatly  declined. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  is  divided  into  compartimenti,  or 
provinces,  each  administered  by  a  provveditore,  or  prefect.  The 
provinces  are  divided  into  communes.  Each  commune  is  presided  over 
by  a  municipal  officer  styled  gonfaloniere.  For  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration there  is  in  every  commune  a  magistrate,  called  in  some  places 
Ticario,  and  in  others  podest^;  there  are  primary  courts  for  civil  and 
criminal  affairs,  in  each  of  the  principal  towns ;  high  courts,  or  courts 
of  appeal,  at  Florence  and  Lucca ;  and  lastly,  a  supreme  court,  or 
oomi  of  cassation  at  Florence,  which  watches  over  the  whole  judici- 
ary administration.  In  commercial  affairs  there  are  tribunals  of 
commerce  at  Florence  and  Leghorn.  A  board  at  Florence  directs  the 
police  of  the  whole  g^nd-duchy;  there  are  commissaries  of  police 
in  the  prinoipal  towns,  and  a  police-force  (Sbirri)  scattered  about 
various  points  of  the  country. 

The  military  establishment  amoimts  to  about  15,000  men,  including 
the  police  and  frontier  and  coast^ard.  The  commercial  marine  num- 
bered 029  vessels^  of  all  sizes,  carrying  60,178  tons,  in  1864. 

The  yearly  publio  revenue  of  Tuscany  amounted  in  1854  to 
85,807,400  liK^  the  expenditure  to  87,037,600  lire.  The  income  is 
derived  chi«fly  from  customs,  land-tax,  income-tax,  stamps,  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacco,  lotteries,  and  crown  demesnes. 
Provisions  on  entering  the  walled  towns  pay  an  'octroi,'  or  duty,  at 
the  gates,  as  in  France. 

The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  is  an  independent  sovereign.  He  is 
absolute,  but  he  governs  according  to  the  established  laws,  customs, 
and  precedents :  he  is  asslBted  by  a  ministry  and  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  his  secretaries  of  state.  He  keeps  charg^  d'affaires  at 
the  courts  of  Austria,  France,  and  the  Porte.  At  the  other  courts  he 
is  represented  by  the  imperial  minister  of  Austria.  Tuscan  consuls 
are  appointed  to  all  the  prinoipal  ports  of  Europe,  the  Levant^  and 
America. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Tuscany,  and  is 
professed  by  all  Tuscan  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish 
population,  which  amounts  to  about  7000  individuals,  chiefly  at 
Leghorn  and  Florence.  Foreigners  of  other  Christian  communions 
are  tolerated,  but  proselytism  among  the  subjects  of  the  grand-duke 
is  punished.  The  church  establishment  of  Tuscany  consists  of  four 
archbishops  (Florence,  Luoca^  Piu,  and  Siena)  and  about  twen^ 
bishops.  There  are  many  collegiate  churches,  besides  cathedrals, 
about  200  convents  and  monasteries,  and  about  60  conservatoij,  or 
houses  for  female  education  attached  to  convents,  under  the  direction 
.of  nuns.    The  regular  and  secular  dei^  number  abcgit  16,000. 

There  are  grammar  schools  at  Florence,  and  all  the  other  principal 
towns.  They  are  kept  by  the  fathers  of  the  Scolopian  order  (Schoiarum 
Fiarum),  and  are  attended  by  about  2600  students :  the  instruction  is 
gratuitous.  There  are  besides  CoUegj  Convitti,  or  schools  for  boarders, 
as  well  as  for  day  students,  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  attended  by 
above  1000  students;  they  are  mostiy  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
order,  who  are  the  chief  instructors  of  the  Tuscan  youth.  In  eveiy 
diocese  there  is  at  least  one  clerical  seminary  for  those  who  study  for 
the  church,  and  several  of  them  also  admit  external  or  day  students, 
Lastly,  the  two  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena  are  attended,  the  former 
by  about  660  students,  the  latter  by  about  one-half  that  numbw. 
Each  of  these  imiversities  baa  four  faculties— divinity,  jurisprudence, 
medicine  and  suzgery,  and  the  physico-mathematioal  sdenoee — and 
confers  degrees  in  each  of  these  faculties. 

Female  education  is  afforded  by  the  Conservatoij,  or  boarding- 
schools,  which  are  directed  by  nuns.  There  is  one  or  more  of  these 
establishments  in  eveiy  town.  Several  of  them  have  at  the  same  time 
a  charity  day-school  for  poor  girls.  In  Florence  and  other  principal 
towns  there  are  Educator),  or  houses  of  education  attached  to  several 
convents  for  ladies  of  the  higher  classes,  who  have  the  assistance  of 
able  teachers  and  professors.  That  of  L'Annundata  at  Florence  is 
one  of  the  best :  it  contains  generally  about  100  pupils,  and  the  expense 
of  each  is  about  1 OOL  sterling  a  year.  The  system  of  domestic  instruo- 
tion  is  also  common  among  the  rich.    For  the  general  education  of  the 


people  there  is  a  primary  school  in  every  commnne  of  Tnaesny;  m 
secondary  school  in  every  town  with  a  population  of  4000;  aod 
lyceums  in  Florence,  Lneca,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Aremo.  Private 
instruction  is  free,  bat  subject  to  government  inspection.  The  public 
schools  are  under  the  care  of  a  minister  of  instruotion ;  religioiis 
teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Among  the  special  eohoobi  we 
must  mention  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Florenoe,  and  ^e 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  attached  to  the  hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova  in  the  same  city.  The  education  of  youths  of  noble 
families  is  generally  pursued  at  the  colleges  for  the  nobility,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  CoUegio  Tolomei  at  Siena,  directed  by  the  Seolopiaa 
fathersL  The  Tuscan  nobility  has  produced  in  all  ages  men  diatiogui^ked 
for  learning,  and  for  their  patronage  of  learning.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  education,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  to  the  thrifty  habits 
of  the  people^  and  the  subdivision  of  property,  the  middle  claases  are 
more  numerous  and  have  more  influence  in  Tuscany  than  ia  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  the  mercantile  class  enjoys  great  consideration. 

Charitable  institutions  are  nnmerons,  including  boepifcala  for  the 
infirm,  foundling  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  workhouaea,  monti-di- 
pietl^  infant  asylums,  and  societies  of  charitable  persons  who  assist  the 
sick  poor,  relieve  prisoners,  give  portions  to  poor  girls  being  married, 
afford  instruction  to  children,  distribute  clothes  and  other  neceaaaries 
to  the  indigent,  and  bniy  the  dead.  The  Jewish  population  at 
Leghorn  have  their  own  charitable  institutions  and  schools. 

The  prinoipal  states  of  Europe  and  America  have  represeatatives 
at  Florence,  and  consuls  from  all  the  great  commercial  nations  and 
cities  of  the  Christian  world  reside  in  Leghorn.  Railways  connect 
Florence  with  Pisa— one  running  through  Pistoja  and  Lucca,  the  other 
through  Empoli  and  Pontedera.  From  Pin  a  Ime  runs  down  the  coast 
to  Leghorn,  and  firom  Empoli  another  line  runs  south-east  to  Siena. 
Steamers  ply  from  Lsghom  to  Naples,  Maneiile^  and  other  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Mittpry. — ^A  sketch  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  country  is  given 
under  Etruria.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Etruria  became 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  of  the  Loo- 
gobards.  Under  the  Longobards  it  was  divided  into  Tusda  Regni, 
which  included  the  duchies  of  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Cluaiom;  and 
Tuscia  Longobardorum,  which  comprised  the  duchy  of  Castro,  the 
present  papal  province  of  Viterba  Gradually  the  name  of  Tosday  or 
Tuscany,  became  restricted  to  the  former  division  only.  Under 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  Tuscany  was  administered  by  mar- 
quises, from  whom  was  descended  Matilda,  daughter  of  Count 
Boniface  III.,  who  during  a  long  life  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  Holy  See  against  the  German  emperon,  and  enriched  it  by 
laiige  donations  of  territory.  Matilda  died  in  1115,  leaving  no  issue, 
and  the  series  of  the  marquises  of  Tuscany  ended  with  her;  for 
though  the  emperors  of  Germany  as  kings  of  Italy  continued  for  a 
time  to  appoint  imperial  vicars  in  Tuscany,  their  authority  was  littie 
more  than  nominal,  as  the  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Aresso, 
Pistoja,  and  Lucca  divided  the  country  among  them.  [FLOBKirGa ; 
Piba;  Sibna.]  Florenoe,  having  conquered  Rsa,  became  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  Tuscany.  After  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1530, 
Charles  V.  appointed  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  an  iUegittniate  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  to  be  duke  of  Florence.  Alessandro  was 
murdered  by  his  cousin  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  in  January  1637 ;  bat 
the  party  of  the  Medici,  headed  by  Guicdardini,  the  historian,  pro- 
claimed Cosmo  de*  Medici,  son  of  Giovanni  Cosmo  was  the  founder 
of  the  grand-ducal  dynasty  of  Tuscany,  having  united  Siena  to  his 
other  dominiona 

1674.  Cosmo  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  L  1587. 
Frauds  died  without  issue,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand L,  who  was  the  great  benefactor  of  Leghorn.  1609.  Ferdinand 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cosmo  IL,  who^  in  defending  the 
coast  against  the  Barbary  corsairs,  obtained  various  sucoesses  at  sea. 
1621.  Cosmo  IL  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  IL, 
whose  long  reign  was  an  age  of  decline  for  Tuscany.  1670.  Ferdinand 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cosmo  IIL,  under  whom  the  condition  of 
Tuscany  continued  to  decline.  1728.  Cosmo  was  soooeeded  by  his 
son  G^ian  Gastone,  a  debauchee,  who  died  without  issue,  and  with  him 
ended  the  grand-ducal  dynasty  of  Medici  He  was  succeeded, 'accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  between  the  great  powers,  by  Francis,  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  whose  territories  were  given  to  Stanislas  Leczinski 
(ex-king  of  Poland).  Frauds  married  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Cliarles  VI.  of  Austria,  emperor  of  Germany. 
Tuscany  was  governed  by  a  regency,  while  Francis  and  Msria  Theresa 
redded  chiefly  at  Vienna 

1765.  Francis  IL  of  Tuscany  and  L  of  Germany  died.  His  eldest 
son  Joseph  succeeded  him  as  emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  second  son 
Leopold  sucoeeded  him  as  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  reign  of 
Leopold  L  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  Tuscany  aa  a 
period  of  revival  of  industry  and  prosjierity,  of  improvement  in  every 
department  of  administration,  of  order,  peace,  and  an  enlightened 
legislation. 

1790.  Leopold  having  sucoeeded  his  brother  Joseph  XL  as  emperor 
of  Germany  and  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  his  eldest 
son  Francis  being  thereby  hereditary  prince  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
the  grand-ducal  crown  of  Tuscany  devolved  upon  his  second  aoiiy 
Ferdinand  IIL,  who  followed  the  wise  and  liberal  system  of  adminis- 
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traiion  pursued  by  hit  father.  In  tbe  war  of  the  French  reyolation 
he  stroTe  to  remam  neutm),  but  Bonaparte  (1796)  disregarded  the 
neutrality  of  Tuscany.  The  grand-duke  however  retained  a  precarious 
possession  of  Tuscany  till  1799,  when  the  French  Ezeoutive  Directory 
ordered  the  occupation  of  Tuscany  by  its  troops,  and  the  grand-duke 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Germany.  By  the  peace  of  LuneviUe 
(1801),  l^tween  France  and  Austria,  Ferdinand  renounced  Tuscany, 
which  Bonaparte  gave  to  Don  Ludovico  Bourbon,  hereditary  prince  of 
Parma,  with  the  name  of  '  kingdom  of  Etruria.'  In  1803  Ludovioo 
died,  and  his  widow,  Marl^  Luisa  of  Spain,  became  regent  of  Tuscany 
in  the  name  of  her  son,  a  minor. 

In  1808  Napoleon  L  united  Tuscany  to  the  French  empire,  of  which 
it  formed  three  new  departments,  Amo,  Ombrone,  and  Mediterran^. 
Napoleon's  sister  Eliza,  the  princess  Badocohi,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  with  the  title  of  Grand-Duchesa  In  1814 
however  Tuscany  waa  occupied  by  the  allied  troops  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  who  returned  to  Florence  in  September. 

1815.  The  congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  the  possession  of  Tuscany 
to  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  and  his  successors,  and  annexed  to  it  the 
whole  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  some  other  territories.  To  Maria 
Luisa,  ex-queen  of  Etruria,  as  guardian  of  her  son,  waa  assigned  the 
duchy  of  Lucca,  to  revert  to  Tuscany  on  the  death  of  we  arch- 
duchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  This  event  took  place  in  1847,  and 
Lucca  has  since  been  iuoorporated  with  Tuscany. 

Ferdinand,  after  his  restoration,  applied  himself  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  territories,  especially  by  the  drainage  of  the  Val 
di  Chiana  and  the  Val  di  Nievole.  He  died  in  1824, and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Leopold  IL  The  new  grand-duke  continued  the  system  of 
progressive  improvement  by  draining  the  marsh  of  Castigtione  and 
other  marshes  which  corrupted  the  atmosphere  of  the  Maremme, 
opening  new  roads,  embanking  rivers,  extending  the  privileges  of  a 
free  port  to  the  suburbs  of  Leghorn,  supplying  ti^t  important  town 
with  wholesome  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  1^  other 
measures  of  like  utility.  He  also  reformed  the  judiciary  adminis- 
tration, established  new  tribunals,  encouraged  popular  education  as 
well  as  scientific  instruction,  and  issued  several  useful  legislative  and 
economical  enactments.  Tuscany,  under  his  rule,  continued  to  be  the 
happiest,  quietest,  and  most  free  country  in  Italy  till  1848.  In  the 
anarchical  tempest  that  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  the 
grand-duke  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  states,  and  a  republic  waa 
established  for  a  time  in  Florence  In  the  following  year  however 
Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  states  by  the  Austrian  army,  which 
continued  to  occupy  the  country  for  several  years.  Since  his  restora- 
tion, the  grand-duke  Leopold  has  greatly  abridged  the  political 
privileges  of  his  subjects. 

TUSCULUM.    [Frasoati.] 

TUTBURY  CASTLE.    [STAFPOnDSHiBP.] 

TUXFOUD.    [Nothnohavshirb.] 

TUXTLA.    [Mexico.] 

TUY.    [Galioia,  SpanUh.'] 

TUZ,  LAKR    [Anatolia.] 

TUZLA.    [Bosnia.] 

TWEED.    [Bjebwiokbhirs.] 

TWEEDMOUTH.    [Bebwiok.] 

TWER,  a  government  of  Great  Russia,  is  situated  between  56**  and 
58°  47'  N.  kt,  81**  46'  and  88«  20'  K  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Novogorod,  E.  by  Taroslav  and  Wladimir,  S.  by  Moscow  and  Smolensk, 
and  W.  by  Pskow.  The  area  is  25,886  square  miles ;  tbe  population 
in  1846  amounted  to  1,327,700.  This  government^  especially  the 
northern  part,  is  an  elevated  table-land ;  there  are  no  mountainsi,  the 
Wolkon^  Forest,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  of 
Ostuschkow,  is  but  a  range  of  hills,  in  which  however  many  rivers 
have  their  source,  among  which  is  the  Volga.  This  chain  rests  on 
limestone,  and  oonsiBts  lUmost  entirely  of  an  impenetrable  forest,  in 
which  there  are  extensive  morasses ;  some  offiiets  extend  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  are  scarcely  more  elevated  than  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Besides  the  Volga,  which  becomes  navigable  before  it  passes 
into  the  government  of  Taroslav,  there  are  numerous  rivers,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Dwina,  the  Wasuga,  the  Twerni,  the  Sestra,  the 
Soscha,  and  the  Mologa.  The  canal  of  Wvsohnei-Wolotechok  unites 
the  Volga  and  the  Neva.  There  are  many  lakes ;  the  most  considerable 
is  the  Seliger,  which  covers  an  area  of  76  square  miles.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  but  variable.  The  rivers  generaUy  freese  by  the  beginning  of 
December  and  thaw  towards  the  end  of  March.  Agriculture  and  cattle 
breeding  are  the  general  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  soil  is 
poor,  and  the  produce  is  scarcely  more  than  suffident  for  the  home  con- 
sumption. Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated,  but  litUe  wheat.  Much 
flax  and  hemp  are  grown.  Frxdt  Ib  scarce.  Timber  is  very  fine  and 
abundant.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  badgen,  and  martens  are  numerous ; 
fish  are  very  plentiful  The  population  oonsists  almost  wholly  of  Rua- 
sians.  Except  in  the  towns  there  are  no  manufactures.  Bfany  hands  are 
employed  in  the  country  in  the  sawing-mills,  brick-kilns,  ship-buildings 
and  in  land  and  water  carriage.  The  transit  trade  between  the  southern 
provinces  and  the  Baltic  ports  and  St  Petersburg  is  important. 

The  chief  town,  Twer,  is  situated  in  56*"  52'  N.  lat,  86°  48'  E.  long., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Twerca 
and  the  Tmaka :  population  24,000.  Twer  is  surrounded  with  pallisades, 
which  are  olosed  by  barriers^  and  oonsists  of  three  parts :  the  fortren 


lying  between  the  Volga  ana  the  Tmaka,  which  is  inrrounded  with  a 
rampart;  the  city,  which  is  divided  by  the  rivem  into  four  parts, 
united  by  three  bridges ;  and  the  Buburbu  After  a  great  fire  in  1763, 
the  empress  Catherine  IL  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  its  present  regular 
form.  There  are  in  the  dty  a  cathedral,  28  ohurohes,  2  convents,  • 
basaar  (which  contains  400  shops),  a  palace,  a  theatra,  a  foundUiog 
asylum,  an  hospital,  and  various  establishments  for  education,  among 
which  are  a  gymnasium,  a  school  for  120  young  noblemen,  and  an  ecde- 
siastioal  seminary  for  700  students,  who  are  kistruoted  in  the  sdencea 
and  the  classics.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  Unen,  leather,  hard- 
ware, and  candles,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade. 

Among  the  other  towns  nn-^Ntdkew-Wladimirf  popolataon  10,000; 
Tortchoh,  15,000;  Wiadknei-Wasttehok,  6500;  OMoms/Uow,  6500;  and 
Kaschin,  4000. 

TWERTON.      nSOHBBSKEBHIBB.] 

TWICKENHAM.    [MiDDLiaiz.] 

TWYFORD.    [Hampshibe.] 

TYLDESLEY.    [Lanoashibe.] 

'  TYNEMOUTH,  Northumberland,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi' 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Tynemoutb,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tyne  near  its  mouth,  m  55*  1'  N.  lai,  1"*  25'  W.  long., 
distant  8  mUes  E.  by  N.  from  Newcastle,  280  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  287  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the  township  of 
Tynemouth  in  1851  was  14,493;  that  of  the  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  was  29,170  in  1851.  The  living  of  Tynemouth 
is  a  vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  North  Shields  annexed,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Northumberiand  and  dioceae  of  Durham.  Tynemouth 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
39,737  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  64,248. 

Tynemouth  Castle  occupies  a  peninsula  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tynei  In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
peninsula  was  inclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch ;  the 
place  was  afterwards  more  completely  fortified,  and  was  known  as 
Tynemouth  Castle.  The  castle  was  taken  from  the  Royalists  in 
1644,  by  the  Scotch.  It  was  restored  and  garrisoned  by  the  Par- 
liament, but  the  garrison  having  revolted,  the  place  was  stormed  by 
a  parliamentary  force  from  Newcastle,  under  Sir  Arthur  Haaebrig. 
The  gateway  tower  of  the  castle  on  the  west  or  land  side  is  in 
tolerably  gcod  condition,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  appears  to  be 
entire.  There  are  oonsiderable  remains  of  the  prioiy  ehuroh.  It  was 
used  as  the  parish  ohuroh  until  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  when  anew 
church  was  built  at  North  Shields,  distant  a  mile  to  the  west  There 
are  also  a  cfai^l  of  ease  and  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  A 
lighthouse  and  some  other  modem  buildings  are  within  the  area  of 
the  oaatle;  and  near  it  is  a  fort  to  command  the  entrance  of  tbe 
river.  The  village  of  Tynemouth  oonsists  chiefly  of  one  long  streets 
Rope-making  is  carried  on.  The  place  is  much  resorted  to  in  the 
bathing  season.  There  are  here  a  Natural  History  society  and  a 
savings  bank.    A  house  of  correction  is  at  Tynemouth. 

TYRE.    [Ttbub.] 

TYROL,  a  crownland  of  Austria,  lias  between  45°  40^  and  47"*  44' 
N.  lat,  9"*  32'  and  12°  55'  E.  long.  On  the  west  of  Tyrol  there  is  a 
portion  of  Austrian  Italy  and  of  Switzerland,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  high  mountains  [SwmEBLAND],  and  the 
Rhine.  On  the  north  of  the  Tyrol  is  Bavaria ;  on  this  frontier  also 
there  are  high  mountains.  Bast  of  the  Tyrol  are  the  Austrian  provinces 
of  Austria  and  lUyria,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  divided  by  the  conti- 
nuous ranges  which  separate  the  river  basins  of  the  Salaa  and  Drau 
from  those  of  the  Inn  and  Eisaoh ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Drau  is  included  in  the  Tyrol.  The  mountains  which  on  the 
south  separate  the  Tyrol  from  Italy  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
streams^  which  eeoape  from  the  mountain  region  of  the  Tyrol  by  very 
naiTow  valleys. 

The  orownland  includes  the  Vorarlbeiff,  and  is  divided  into  4  circles, 
75  ancoudissements^  and  1093  communes.  The  area  and  population 
of  the  drdes  are  as  foUowl^  aooording  to  official  vetnms  pabliahed  in 
Vienna  in  1854  : — 


Circles. 

Arrondiaaements. 

Area  in  Sq.  MUes. 

Population  In  1854. 

Iniusbrack  . 
Brizen        . 
Trent     .    . 
Bregenx      . 

19 

23 

27 

6 

4,094 

8,656 

2,404 

987 

215,153 
217,577 
823,186 
102,506 

Total     . 

15 

11,141 

858,422 

The  Tyrol  is  much  more  mountainous  than  SwitaerUmd.  One-third 
of  Switaerland  is  an  undulating  or  hilly  plain,  but  the  Tyrol,  with  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  small  trsiet,  is  oovered  with  high  moun- 
tain masses,  on  which  a  great  numb^  of  summits  rise  above  the 
snow-line  and  are  surrounded  by  extensive  glaciers.  Level  tracts, 
admitting  of  cultivation  with  the  plough,  are  found  only  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  where  they  sometimes  attain  a  width  of  a  mile,  and  in  a 
few  places  more,  but  they  are  usually  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
Ail  tiiese  traots  taken  together  do  not  oover  one-tenth  of  the  surface 
of  the  country;  nine-tenths  are  occupied  by  the  higher  and  lower 
mountain  masses  of  the  Alps. 
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The  Tyroleae  Alps  form  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Central  or 
Rbsetian  Alps.  The  moat  elevated  parta  lie  along  the  western  boun- 
dary-line, Boath  of  the  Inn  River,  and  in  the  great  chain  which  runs 
through  the  country  from  west  to  east,  dividing  the  waters  which  run 
northward  to  ike  Danube,  from  those  that  flow  southward  to  the 
Adriatic,  or  eastward  to  the  river  Drau.  The  western  chain  ruDS 
uninterruptedly  from  the  Lake  of  Idro  to  the  Ortler  Spitz.  South  of 
46**  8'  N.  lat  it  probably  does  not  exceed  7000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
But  near  46*  8'  K.  lat.  it  rises  in  Monte  AdameUo  to  more  than 
11,000  feet,  and  from  this  summit  to  the  Ortler  Spitz  (46°  80'  N.lat.); 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  range  is  free  from  snow  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  The  general  elevation  of  this  range  probably 
exceeds  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Ortler  Spits  is  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Rhstian  Alps,  being  12,855  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
surrounded  by  other  summits,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow. 

The  deep  and  wide  valley  of  the  Upper  Etsch  (Adige),  called 
Yintscbgau,  separates  the  mountain  masses  of  the  Ortler  Spitz  from 
Uie  mountain  range  which  traverses  the  Tyrol  from  west  to  east  This 
range  ia  divided  into  two  high  and  elevated  mountain  masses,  which 
are  divided  by  a  large  and  wide  depreasion,  which  occurs  near  11*  30' 
£L  long.,  and  through  which  the  road  over  the  Brenner  pasBes  from 
Germany  to  Italy.  The  mountain  region  west  of  this  road  consists  of 
two  extensive  and  very  elevated  mountain  masses,  which  are  connected 
by  a  high  ridge.  The  western  mountain  mass  is  called  the  mountains 
of  the  Platey  Kogl,  or  of  the  Great  Oetzthaler  Femer,  and  the  eastern 
ia  named  the  mountains  of  the  Winacher  Femer.  The  mountains  of 
the  Platey  Kogl  occupy  nearly  the  whole  country  between  the  Inn 
and  the  Achen,  a  space  of  nearly  30  miles  from  south  to  north,  and 
20 'miles  from  west  to  east.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  tract  is 
always  covered  with  snow,  from  which  rise  numerous  pinnacles,  among 
which  the  highest  are  Mount  Gebatsch,  12,276  feet;  the  Similaun 
Spitz,  11,859  ftet ;  and  the  Great  Oetzthaler  Femer,  10,434  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  This  is  one  of  the  most  broken  portions  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  snowy  masses  are  furrowed  by  only  two  deep  and  very  narrow 
valleys.  The  mountains  of  the  Winacher  Femer,  or  the  eastern  part 
of  the  region,  are  connected  with  those  of  the  Platey  Kogl  by  a  high 
and  narrow  ridge,  which  only  in  a  few  places  is  free  from  snow  in 
summer.  The  Winacher  Mountains  also  rise  above  the  snow-line,  but 
the  mass  is  less  extensive  tban  that  of  the  Platey  Kogl  Several 
summits  rise  above  10,000  feet,  among  which  are  the  Kitzkamp,  the 
Winacher  Femer,  the  Winter  Stuben,  and  the  Bock  KogL 

The  depression  which  occurs  east  of  the  Winacher  Mountains  is  of 
considerable  extent,  for  no  sunmiit  always  covered  with  anow  occurs 
in  a  space  extending  more  than  18  miles  from  west  to  east.  No  sum- 
mit of  this  part  of  the  Tyrolian  Alps  probably  exceeds  7500  feet  in 
height;  and  in  the  middle,  near  IV  30'  £.  long.,  it  sinks  much  lower  : 
the  roaid  from  Innsbmck  to  Trent,  over  the  Brenner,  is  at  its  highest 
level  (47'  N.  lat.)  not  more  than  4374  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  This 
is  the  lowest  mountain-road  across  the  Alps,  and  has  accordingly 
become  the  most  frequented  line  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  Innsbmck  is  about  1920  and  Trent  960  feet 
above  the  sea^level. 

'  East  of  the  Brenner  the  most  elevated  masses  of  the  l^^lian  Alps 
constitute  an  elevated  ground  running  from  west  to  east.  Towards 
its  eastern  extremity  this  high  tract  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
the  Tyrol  and  the  district  of  Salzach  in  Austria.  It  contains  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  snow-capped  mountains.  The  highest 
summits  appear  to  be  the  Schwarzenstein,  the  Droi  Herm  Spitz,  and 
the  Gross  Ulookner,  which  rises  to  12,438  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

On  the  north-west  and  north  of  the  mountain  region'  hitherto 
noticed,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  of  the  Inn  River, 
extends  another  range,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Lech  and 
Isar,  which  descend  from  it  northward,  and  enter  the  Plain  of 
Bavaria.  In  this  range  only  a  few  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line. 
The  highest  are  the  Arlberg,  which  is  10,200  feet,  and  the  Great 
Solstein,  which  is  9702  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  West  of  the  last- 
mentioned  summit  runs  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Plain  of 
Bavaria  to  Innsbruck. 

The  mountains  which  fill  up  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Tyrol 
are  called  tbe  Camic  Alps.  They  begin  on  the  sou^-west,  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Etsch,  north-west  of  Verona,  and  extend  partly  within 
tbe  Tyro],  and  partly  on  its  boundaxy-line  with  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  source  of  the  river  Drau, 
where  they  turn  to  the  east  and  leave  the  TyroL  Very  few  summits 
of  this  extensive  mountain  region  reach  the  snow-line.  The  most 
elevated  is  Monte  Marmolata,  which  rises  to  11,500  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  connection  between  this  range  and  the  Eastern 
Tyrolian  Alps  is  formed  by  a  moderately  elevated  and  narrow  ridge, 
which  occurs  near  12'*  12'  £.  long.,  and  separates  the  sources  of  the 
Drau,  which  flows  eastward,  from  those  of  the  river  Rienz,  which 
runs  westward  and  joins  the  Eisach  at  Brixen.  On  the  north  this 
ridge  is  connected  with  the  extensive  snow  masses  and  glaciers  which 
occur  south  of  the  Drei  Herm  Spitz.  Over  this  ridge  runs  the  road 
which  connects  the  Tyrol  with  Austris,  running  from  Brixen  to  Lienz 
and  lUyria.  From  this  another  road  branches  off  at  Toblsch  to  the 
southward,  which  leads  over  the  Pentelsteiner  Pass  to  Treviso  and 
Venice. 

The  mountain  road  over  Monte  Stilvio,  or  the  Stilfseijoch,  was 


oonstrueted  by  the  Austrian  government  between  1820  and  1825,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  direct  communication  between  tlie 
Tyrol  and  the  Valteline.  This  road  passes  over  the  elevated  and  mow- 
covered  mountain  masses  which  lie  north-west  of  the  Ortler  Sptii. 
and  its  highest  level  rises  to  9174  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly  1500 
feet  above  the  snow-line.  It  is  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Europe; 
but  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  new  road  constructed  since  18^ 
through  the  defile  of  Tonale,  the  highest  part  of  which  ia  only  6250 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  old  road  over  the  Stilvio,  beaides  bedug 
exposed  to  avalanches,  was  often  impassable  for  months  on  account  of 
the  snow. 

The  largest  rivers  of  the  Tyrol  are  the  Inn  [Austbia,  toL  L  ooL  719], 
and  the  Adiqz,  or  Etsbb.  The  Inn  enters  the  Tyrol  by  a  Tery  narrov 
valley  at  Finatexmiinz.  Its  course  within  the  Tyrol  is  abont  100  milt!% 
and  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  river-boats  at  Telfr,  about  20  milei 
above  Innsbruck,  and  for  larger  river-boats  at  Hall,  about  8  miles  bebw 
Innsbmck.  Below  Kufstein  It  leaves  the  Tyrol  and  enters  Bavark. 
The  Etsch  rans  east^outh-east,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Eissdi, 
below  Botzen,  southward,  and  here  begms  to  be  navigiated.  At  Bor- 
ghetto  it  leaves  the  Tyrol  and  enters  Austrian  Italy.  The  navigatiA 
of  these  rivers  is  difficult,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  their  zafiiditj, 
especially  after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains 

As  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  probably  one-tenth,  is  slmji 
covered  with  snow,  whilst  its  most  southern  valleys  are  hardly  500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of  the  Tyrol  must  differ  greaUy 
in  different  places.  At  Innsbruck  the  mean  temperature  of  Um 
winter  is  SO'o"*  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  summer  is  64\  The  meeai 
annual  temperature  is  49"*,  or  one  degree  less  thui  at  London.  At 
Trent  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  53^ 

All  those  parts  which  on  the  north  are  7500  feet,  and  on  the  soat^ 
8600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Low 
down,  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  snow  ia  found  all  tbe 
year  round  in  places  which  are  not  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  bat  m 
other  places  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  vrith  gna 
and  flowers.  In  the  region  between  6000  and  5000  feet  trees  do  aot 
grow,  but  there  are  some  bushes,  between  which  the  soil  is  covered 
with  grass  that  serves  for  pasture  during  two  or  three  months  m 
summer.  There  are  no  houses  inhabited  all  the  yesr  round  at  thii 
elevation.  Fir-trees  occur  only  at  an  elevation  of  between  5000  and 
4000  feet^  where  a  few  permanent  habitations  are  found,  and  soioe 
potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated.  The  winter  lasts  in  thii 
region  eight  or  nine  montha  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  sucoeai 
in  all  places  below  4000  feet.  Rye  and  barley  are  grown,  and  potatoei 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Apple-  and  pear-trees  succeed  at  the  elers- 
tion  of  4000  feet,  but  pluifi-trees  only  up  to  3800  feet,  and  wahntV 
trees  to  8600  feet.  The  beech  is  found  between  3000  and  4000  feet^ 
and  the  oak  between  1800  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-lereL  Wheat 
does  not  succeed  above  3000  feeL  and  vines  only  between  800  and 
1800  feet 

In  the  Tyr^lf  owing  to  the  great  unevenneas  of  the  surfsoe^  the  sir 
as  in  continual  motion,  and  a  calm  day  is  a  rare  oocurrenoe.  Tfas 
southern  winds  are  much  feared  on  account  of  the  effect  that  they 
produce  on  the  health,  especially  in  the  southern  valleya  They  an 
most  frequent  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in  the  beguuiing  d 
autumn,  and  dissolve  in  a  few  hours  an  immense  quantity  of  anow, 
and  the  volume  of  water  which  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  rlTers  pee* 
duces  extenaive  inundations  in  some  parts  of  Uie  valleya  The  most 
fertile  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and  of  the  Etsch ;  the  valley 
of  the  Etsch  is  the  most  fruitful 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated  where  the  climate  or 
stony  soil  is  not  unfavourabla  In  some  parts  buckwheat  ia  grown  to 
a  gpreat  extent.  Millet  is  also  grown.  Indian  com  is  the  principal 
object  of  agriculture  in  the  valleys  on  the  border  of  Italy.  Hops 
grow  wild  in  the  southern  districts,  where  also  tobacco  is  grown. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated.  Fruit-trees  abound  in  the  southara 
valleys,  and  laige  quantitiea  of  fruits  are  exported  to  Bavaria.  Kear 
Trent  are  plantations  of  fig-trees,  and  at  Roveredo  chestnuts  are  veiy 
common.  In  these  parts  are  also  plantations  of  olive-trees  suad  mol- 
beny-treea  A  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  annually  coUectsd. 
On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Lago  di  Quarda  are  plantations  of 
oranges,  whose  fruits  get  quite  ripe.  Wine  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  some  sorts  are  very  good,  but  they  do  not  keep. 

Cattle  are  of  middling  size  and  numerous :  horses  are  less  abundant, 
and  better  for  the  draught  than  for  the  saddle.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
very  numerous^  but  pigs  are  not  much  kept  There  are  chamoi% 
hares,  marmots,  partridgesi,  and  some  laige  birds  of  prey,  especially 
eaglea 

The  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  calamine^  coal, 
and  rock-salt,  mines  of  which  are  worked  near  ffcdl,  about  eight 
miles  below  Innsbruck.  In  the  southern  distiicts  there  is  a  valu> 
able  kind  of  marble,  resembling  that  of  Carrara,  which  ia  mnch 
worked. 

Man^facttlre$  and  TracU, — Though  the  inhabitants  have  a  remark- 
able talent  for  mechanical  arts,  Uie  Tyrol  is  not  a  manufacturing 
countiy.  The  chief  industrial  product^  which  are  mostly  designed 
for  home  consumption,  are  flaxen>yam,  linen,  knit-caps  and  atockings, 
baskets,  straw-hats,  and  wooden  ware;  The  transit  teade  is  oooaider^ 
able,  and  it  is  much  facilitated  by  the  admirable  new  roada    Besides 
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ihe  export  of  the  natural  productions  of  tbe  country,  tfaouBanda  of  the 
inhabitants  annually  migrate  as  pedlars  or  hawkers,  with  gloves,  oarpets, 
carviDgs  in  wood,  and  engravings.  The  Tyrolese  have  a  remarkable 
talent  for  tbe  fine  arts.  Kneller  and  Angelica  Kauffman  were  natives 
of  the  Tyrol  Education  is  generally  diffused  among  the  population. 
For  higher  education  the  crownland  had  a  university  at  Innsbruck, 
45  superior  schools,  7  infant  schools,  and  8806  popular  schools  in 
1847.    Charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  conducted. 

Of  the  inhabitants  about  600,000  are  of  German  descent ;  the 
remainder  are  Italians.    They  are  all  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Tyrolese  are  honest,  frank,  with  a  very  independent  spirit  and 
a  strong  attachment  to  their  native  land.  They  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
They  are  fond  of  the  chase  and  of  manly  games,  and  are  a  poetical 
and  musical  people.  The  German  part  of  the  population  which 
occupies  the  northern  parts  of  the  Tyrol  is  much  given  to  drinking, 
smoking,  and  fighting ;  and  frays,  often  attended  with  the  infliction 
of  dangerous  wounds,  are  more  numerous  in  the  Tyrol  than  in  all  the 
other  provinces  of  tbe  empire  together.  The  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Tyrol  have  more  of  tbe  Italian  in  their  manners,  language,  and  dress. 

Hutory. — In  ancient  times  the  Tyrol  formed  part  of  Rbeetia,  and 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  tbe  reign  of  Augustus.  After  being 
ravaged  by  successive  hordes  of  barbarians,  it  was  divided  into  several 
petty  lordships,  all  of  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria.  In  the  12th  century  the  Tyrolese  became  immediate 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  the  petty  lordships  were  absorbed  under 
two  heads :  the  two  families  being  united  by  marriage,  the  country 
was  governed  by  one  sovereign,  the  last  of  whom  dying  in  1835,  left 
one  daughter,  Margaret  Maultasche,  who  made  over  her  dominions  to 
her  cousins,  tbe  dukes  of  Austria.  Austria,  after  having  remained  in 
possession  of  it  several  centuries,  was  compelled  to  cede  it  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  to  Bavaria.  The  people,  dissatisfied  with 
the  change  of  masters,  rose  in  arms  in  1809  under  Andreas  Hofer ;  but 
the  great  disasters  of  Austria  left  them  without  support,  and  the 
country  was  again  occupied  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  till  1814,  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people, 
they  were  restored  to  the  dominion  of  Austria,  and  reinstated  in  all 
their  ancient  privileges. 

TmonB. — JnntbrudSy  the  capital,  forms  tbe  subject  of  a  separate 
article.  [Innsbruck.]  Trent  is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Adige, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  surrounded  with  high  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  very  high,  with  flat  roofs ;  the  streets  tolerably 
wide»  and  well  paved  with  broad  flag  pavement  for  pedestrians.  There 
are  many  haudsome  buildings  in  the  city,  and  some  churches  worthy 
of  notice.  Among  the  former  are  the  theatre,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  palace  of  Tertaga  Tabarelli,  built  of  red  marble  by  Bramante 
d'Urbino.  Of  the  Uiirteen  churches  the  most  reooarkable  are  the 
cathedral,  a  large  edifice  in  the  old  Greek  style,  entirely  of  marble^ 
the  building  of  which  was  begun  in  the  10th  century  and  finished  in 
the  16th;  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  built  entirely  of  red  marble,  with  an 
extremely  lofty  chapel,  which  is  much  admired,  and  is  memorable  as 
having  been  the  place  in  which  the  Council  of  Trent  held  its  sittings 
from  1545  to  1562;  tiie  church  of  the  seminary  (formerly  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits),  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  costly  marble ;  the  church 
Dell'  Annuoziata,  the  lofty  cupola  of  which  is  supported  by  immense 
pillars  of  red  marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  block.  Some  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  have  fine  paintings.  Trent  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  and  chapter.  The  city  has  13,000  inhabitants,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  the  silk  manufacture  and  the  cultivation  of  Uie  vineu  There 
are  in  the  city  extensive  sugar-refineries,  a  large  tobacco-manufactury, 
and  many  distilleries  of  brandy  and  spirits  of  wine.  Among  the  public 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  a  FranciBcan  and  a  Capuchin 
convent,  and  various  hcepitals.  Borgo,  which  is  situated  16  miles 
K  from  Trent  on  the  Brenta^  on  the  great  road  from  Trent  to  Venice, 
has  a  population  of  2500.  Botun,  about  80  miles  N.  from  Trent  on 
the  Adige,  is  a  well-built  town  with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  a 
gymna«ium,  and  manu&ctures  of  linen,  silk,  hosiery,  and  leather.  A 
strong  dyke,  two  miles  in  length,  protects  the  town  from  the  floods  of 
the  Adige.  Near  the  town  is  tiie  castle  of  Tyrol,  which  gives  name 
to  the  crownland. 

Roveredo  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  pleasant  Lasarina  valley, 
which  is  planted  with  vines  and  mulberry-trees,  on  the  river  Leno, 
which  flows  through  the  town,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  town, 
though  not  large,  has  many  handsome  houses,  mostly  built  of  marble. 
The  new  street,  Corso  Nuovo,  in  particular,  is  adorned  with  fine 
edifices :  the  theatre  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  street.  The 
castle,  which  is  surrounded  with  high  walls,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  several  courts  of  justice,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  three 
monasteries,  a  convent  with  a  school  for  girls,  a  public  library,  and 
some  charitable  institutions.  The  inhabitants^  about  8000  in  number, 
manufacture  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco,  and  have  a  considerable  trade 
in  silk  and  twist  SchwUs,  in  the  Lower  Innthal,  on  the  right  biuik 
of  the  Inn,  about  18  miles  below  Innsbruck,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
two  churches,  some  cotton  manufactnresi  and  about  4000  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 

jBrizen,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Pustecihal,  about  40  miles  S.E.  from 
[nnsbruclE,  on  the  road  that  traverses  the  Bronner  Ptus,  has  about 


4000  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  soma  iron*  and 
steel-works. 

The  Vcrarlberg  comprises  the  north-western  part  of  the  crownland. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Rhine,  the  111,  and  the  Lech,  a  feeder  of  the 
Danube.  The  chief  town,  Bregenz,  a  well-built  place  of  8000  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Con«taoz,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Aach,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  wooden  houses,  straw- 
plat,  timber,  and  vine-poles  are  exported.  Steamboats  on  the  Lake  of 
Constanz  touch  at  Bregfenz.  The  other  towns  are — Bludem,  S.  of 
Bregenz,  on  the  111,  with  a  castle  and  2000  inhabitants ;  and  Feldkirch, 
farther  down  the  111,  which  has  a  gymnasium  and  a  population  of 
about  2000.  The  Vorarlberg  takes  its  name  from  its  position  in  front 
of  the  Arlberg,  looking  from  Switzerland. 

TYRONE,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Londonderry,  £.  by  Lough  Neagh  and 
the  county  of  Armagh,  3.  by  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh, 
W.  by  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  N.W.  by  the  county  of  Donegal. 
It  lies  within  54*  19'  and  54"  57'  N.  Ut,  6'  35'  and  7*  56'  W.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  60  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  46  miles.  The  area,  including  part  of  Lough  Neagh,  is  1,260 
square  miles,  or  806,640  acres,  of  which  450,286  acres  are  arable, 
811,867  acres  uncultivated,  11,981  acres  in  plantations,  710  acres  in 
towns,  and  31,796  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1881  was 
304,468 ;  in  1841  it  was  312,956 ;  in  1851  it  was  255;734. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Oommunicaiiong. — This  county  lies,  for 
tbe  most  part,  between  the  two  mountainous  districts  which  cross 
Ulster  from  east  to  west.  The  northernmost  of  these  districts  (that 
of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  Donegal)  encroaches  upon  the  northern 
border;  and  tbe  southernmost  (that  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
and  Fermanagh)  encroaches  on  the  southern  border.  Outlying  groups 
of  mountains  occupy  portions  of  the  intermediate  district.  Another 
group,  connecting  the  two  great  mountain  districts,  crosses  the  county 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  centre,  and  divides  the  lower  ground, 
which  occupies  most  of  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county, 
into  two  parts — the  plain  or  basin  of  Omagh  in  the  centre,  and  the 
plain  of  Lough  Neagh  on  the  esst.  The  diversity  of  surface  renders 
the  county  very  picturesque,  lovely  valleys  alternating  with  brown 
moorlands,  and  narrow  and  precipitous  gorges  with  extensive  plaina 

The  plain  of  Lough  Neagh  extends  south-eastward  across  the 
border  of  the  county,  which  is  here  formed  by  the  river  Blackwater, 
into  the  adjacent  county  of  Armagh ;  and  south-westward  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  county  of  Fermanagh :  north- 
ward it  extends  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  into  the  county  of 
Londonderry.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ballinderry  in  the  north,  and  the 
Blackwater  in  the  south ;  both  have  the  upper  part  of  their  course  in 
the  county  and  the  lower  part  on  the  border ;  the  length  of  the  Ballin- 
derry is  about  25  miles,  of  the  Blackwater  46  miles.  The  Blackwater 
is  navigable  for  about  eight  miles,  namely,  below  Charleroont,  where 
the  Ulster  Canal,  which  skirts  its  course  ou  the  Armagh  side  for  many 
miles  above  the  junction,  opens  into  it.  A  canal,  5  mUes  long,  conveys 
the  produce  of  the  Coal  Island  collieries  into  the  Blackwater. 

The  plain  of  Omagh  is  inclosed  on  nearly  every  side  by  mountains : 
it  extends  to  the  south-west  into  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  to  the 
border  of  Lough  Erne;  and  to  the  north-west  to  the  border  of  tbe 
county  of  Donegal ;  and  is  drained  by  the  streams  which  unite  to 
constitute  the  Foyle. 

The  Camoan,  or  Camowen,  the  principal  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  Foyle,  rises  in  the  mountains  that  separate  tbe  plains  of 
Lough  NeagU  and  Omagh,  and  flows  westward,  l^en  northward,  to 
the  border  of  the  county  at  Strabane;  and  after  separating  for  some 
miles  Tyrone  from  Donegal,  enters  the  county  of  Londonderry.  Its 
whole  length,  indudiug  Lough  Foyle,  is  about  76  miles,  of  which 
above  fifty  miles  are  in  this  county  or  on  the  border.  It  is  navigable 
bel9W  Newtonstewart,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  source.  The  lakes 
are  numerous,  but  are  all  small  except  Lough  Neagh,  of  whose  sur- 
face 27,355  acres  1  rood  28  poles,  or  nearly  43  square  miles,  are 
assigned  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  this  county.    [Nxaoh,  Lough.] 

The  Dublin  and  Londonderry  road  crosses  the  county  from  south- 
esst  to  north-west  by  Aughnacloy,  Omagh,  Newtonstewart,  and 
Strabane ;  the  Armagh  and  (3ol«raine  road  crosses  the  eastern  side  of 
the  county,  through  Moy,  Dungannon,  and  Cookstown.  The  cross- 
roads are  numerous,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair.  The  Londonderry 
and  Enniskillen  railway  enters  tbe  county  near  Strabane. 

Qeolagy  and  Mineralogy. — The  mountauis  bordering  on  Londonderry 
and  Donegal  are  chiefly  of  mica-slate  mverspersed  with  primitive  lime- 
stone ;  the  chief  heights  here  are  Slieve  Sawel.  2286  feet ;  Mullagh 
Clogher,  or  Straw  Mountain.  2083  feet;  and  Ougbtdoorish,  1866  feet. 
The  mountain  group  which  K^andsthe  plain  of  Omagh  on  theDoorish 
is  1119  feet;  and  north  of  the  plain,  Mullflgh-cam,  1778  feet;  Bessy 
Bell  1386  feet;  Slieve  Ard,  1881  feet;  and  Mary  Gray,  826  feet  The 
hiUs  north-esst  of  the  plain  of  Omagh,  between  the  Owen  Elillew  and 
the  Qlenelly,  feeders  of  the  Camoan,  are  of  gpreenstone,  and  rise  to  the 
height  of  1482  feet.  There  is  some  granite  towajrds  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  county.  Rocks  of  old  red-sandstone  and  sandstone  con- 
glomerate occupy  the  central  district  of  the  county,  extending  into 
Fermanagh. 

The  part  of  the  plain  adjacent  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  to  the  river 
Blackwater  as  far  up  as  Charlemont^  is  occupied  by  tertiary  forma- 
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tionSy  probably  lACUstriney  ooniiatiiig  of  beds  of  white,  brown,  and 
greenish-blue  clay,  altematmg  with  white-  and  gray-sand.  Irregular 
bedfl  of  lignite  occur,  and  this  mineral  ia  dug  by  the  inhabitants,  when 
other  fuel  is  acaroe,  for  their  domeatio  use.  To  the  north-weet  of  the 
tertiary  beds,  the  secondary  formations,  chalk,  greensand,  and  lias 
crop  out»  b?ing  covered  in  places  by  masses  of  tabular  trap.  These 
are  succeeded  by  the  red-marl  or  new  red-sandatone,  which  on  the 
south-west  immediately  succeeds  the  tertiary  beds.  Between  Dun- 
gannon  and  Stewartstown  is  a  coal-field  which,  though  small,  contains 
more  beds  of  workable  coal  than  any  other  in  Ireland,  and  affords 
coal  similar  to  that  of  Ayrahire.  The  formations  of  the  limestone 
group  occupy  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  plain,  and  extend  south* 
westward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogher,  where,  contrary  to  its 
general  character  in  Ireland,  it  rises  into  tolerably  lofty  mountains. 
The  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Omagh,  and  the  exten- 
sioD  towards  Lough  Erne,  are  occupied  by  the  old  red-sandstone^  which 
abuts  upon  and  in  some  places  covers  the  granite,  and  protruded  green- 
stone, which  form  the  mass  of  the  mountains  that  separate  the  two 
plains  of  Lough  Neagh  and  of  Omagh.  The  rest  of  the  plain  of 
Omagh  and  the  mountains  which  on  other  sides  environ  it  consist  of 
mica^late,  covered  in  extensive  tracts  by  the  old  red-sandstone,  by  the 
different  members  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  series,  or  by  the 
millstone-grit.  There  are  some  quarries  of  inferior  slate.  Freestone 
and  limestone  are  quarried  in  various  parts  of  the  county ;  the  lime- 
stone of  Cookstown  ia  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
fossil  remaina    Traces  of  lead  and  iron  are  alao  found. 

Olimat€f  SoUt  and  AgricuUvre, — The  climate  is  healthy,  though 
moist^  for  much  rain  falls,  and  the  lowlands  are  frequently  flooded. 
The  soil  in  the  hilly  districts  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  is  in  general 
sandy  or  gravelly;  in  the  south  and  esst  it  ui  a  light  fertile  loam,  and 
in  the  centre  much  of  it  is  reclaimed  moor  or  bog.  Turf  is  the  usual 
fuel,  and  is  abundant.  Grain  is  grown  in  the  more  fertile  parts,  and 
cattle  are  reared  on  the  hills.  The  number  of  acres  under  crop  in 
1863  was  282,151,  of  which  4195  acres  grew  wheat;  150,977  acres 
oats;  2668  acres  barley,  bere^  rye,  peaa, and  beans;  44,840  acres 
potatoes ;  16,859  acres  turnips ;  8838  acres  other  green  crops;  24,131 
acres  flax ;  and  34,643  acres  were  in  meadow  and  dover.  In  1841  the 
plantations  covered  14,652  acres,  yielding  oak,  a^,  elm,  beech,  fir, 
mixed  timber,  and  fruit  The  holdings  in  1852  were  29,150,  the  stock 
on  which  waa  22,378  horses,  1414  mules  and  asses,  148,745  head  of 
cattle,  30,676  sheep,  30,880  pigs,  6187  goats,  and  431,794  head  of 
poultry. 

JHrntions  and  Townt — The  county  is  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh  and 
Deny,  with  a  small  part  in  that  of  Clogher,  and  contains  46  parishes 
It  ia  divided  into  four  baronies : — Clogher ;  Dungannon,  Upper,  Lower, 
and  Middle ;  Omagh,  East  and  West ;  and  Strabane,  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  principal  towns  are — Stbabahx,  Dungaitnoh,  Cookstowii,  and 
Omagh,  which,  with  Castlbdsbo,  Cloohxb,  and  Gostin,  are  noticed 
under  their  separate  names.  The  following  are  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  more  important  villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in 
1851  :— 

Arboe,  a  village  about  6  miles  N.Kfrom  Stewartetown,  has  a  church, 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  which 
has  two  altars  in  the  open  air.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Columb,  and  to  have  received  his 
body :  the  walls  of  the  church  and  a  cross  are  yet  standing.  Auaher, 
a  small  market-  and  post-town,  populaticm  614,  standa  on  the  Black- 
water,  near  its  head,  2  miles  N.E.  from  Clogher,  and,  prior  to  the 
Uoion,  was  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough.  Four  fairs  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  are, 
Augher  Castle,  built  in  1613,  now  converted  into  a  mansion ;  the  hill 
of  Knockmanly ;  and  Lumford  Glen,  a  moat  piotureaque  spot.  Augk' 
nacloy,  a  market-  and  post-town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
20  mUea  S.IS.  from  Omagh :  population,  1704.  It  contains  some  good 
houses,  the  parish  churdi  of  Carrenteel,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
Presbyterian  meetiog-house,  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  several  schools,  a 
dispensary,  a  loan-fund  office,  and  a  convenient  market-house.  Besides 
the  weekly  market  there  is  a  monthly  £air  for  live  sto^  BtUly- 
gawley,  a  small  market-  and  post-town,  about  4  miles  N. W.  from  Augh- 
nadoy :  population,  768.  It  has  some  well-built  houses,  a  neat  parish 
churchy  a  Presbyterian  meetiog-house,  a  dispensary,  and  some  schools. 
The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  considerable 
sale  of  linen.  CkUedan,  a  maiiLet-  and  post-town,  between  Armagh 
and  Aughnadoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater :  population, 
999.  The  town  is  extremely  neat  and  well  built  There  are  a  hand- 
some ohurob,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a 
dispensary,  and  several  schools.  Near  the- town  is  Caledon  House  and 
demesne,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Caledon.  There  is  a  large 
flour-miU,  and  round  the  town  are  a  number  of  limestone  quarries. 
Ooal  Itland,  a  mining  village  and  post-town,  2  miles  8,  from  Stewarts- 
town  :  population,  627.  At  this  village,  and  the  neighbouring  one 
of  Drwmglau,  are  the  two  principal  collieries  of  Tyrone ;  a  canal,  4 
miles  in  length,  was  out  to  the  Blackvrater  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
transport  of  the  coaL  There  is  an  iron- work  in  the  village.  Dromore, 
a  Tillage  and  poet-town,  about  9  miles  S.W.  from  Omagh :  population, 
581.  It  has  an  old  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-bouse,  a  Method* 
ist  meeting-house,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  several  schools,  and  a 
dispensary.    Five  faifs  are  held  in  the  oonne  of  the  year.    Finkma,  a 


market-  and  poet-town,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Drumragh,  9  miles  Sb  by  W. 
from  Omagh:  population,  1504.  Unbleached  linens  are  woven  and 
sold  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  market,  and  at  Uie  monthly  faim 
There  are  a  parish  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Methodist 
meeting-house,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  a  diapensary,  and  a  loan- 
fund  office.  FiverMtU-Towfit  a  small  market-  and  post-town,  about  6 
miles  S.W.  from  Clogher :  population  703.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitanta  are  employed  in  the  linen 
trade.  It  has  eight  fairs  yearly.  May,  a  market-  and  poat-town,  ia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  over  which  is  a  bridge  communicating 
with  the  town  of  Charlemont,  in  Armagh :  population,  833.  It  con- 
tains tiie  parish  church,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  several  Diaaenting 
meeting-houses,  and  a  commodious  market-house.  Considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  coal,  com,  timber,  salt,  iron,  and  slate ;  tibe  market  ia 
well  supplied,  and  there  is  a  monthly  fair  for  live  stock,  especially  for 
horses.  Newtongtewartf  a  market-  and  post-town,  is  on  the  bank  of 
the  Strule,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  10  miles  from  Omagh,  on  the 
mail-road  to  Londonderry :  population,  1402.  The  houses  are  neat 
and  well  built;  and  the  town  contains  the  parish  church  of  Ardatraw, 
a  Boman  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  meet- 
ing-houses, a  dispensary,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pomeroy, 
a  village  and  poat-town,  on  the  road  from  Dungannon  to  Newton- 
stewart,  about  8  miles  from  the  former  town :  population,  505.  There 
are  a  church,  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  school,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and 
there  is  a  monthly  fair.  Stewartstown,  a  market-  and  post-town,  about 
5  miles  S.K  from  Cookstown :  population,  1022.  Some  linena  and 
mixed  fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton  (called  unions)  were  formerly  made, 
but  the  manufacture  has  declined.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  aeveial 
limestone  quarriea  Stewartstown  contains  a  number  of  well-baiit 
houses  of  stone,  slated ;  the  parish  church  of  Donaghenry,  a  Boman 
Catholic  chapel,  two  Preabyterian  meeting-houses,  a  school-bouae,  a 
dispensary,  a  loan-fund  office,  and  a  market-house.  Fairs  are  held 
monthly,  and  petty  sessions  every  fortnight  The  ruins  of  an  old 
monaatery  and  of  Mountjoy  Castle  ai-e  near  the  town.  TrUiick,  a 
small  post-town,  between  Omagh  and  Enni&killen,  about  8  miles  &W. 
from  Fintona :  population  449.  The  pariah  churdh  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  but  there  are  two  meeting-houses,  a  Boman  Catholic 
chapel,  schools,  and  a  dispensary.  Fairs  are  held  monthly,  and  p^ty 
sessions  every  fortnight    Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Trillick  Castle. 

DiffiiumM  far  EccletiatHeal  and  Legal  Pwrpoeei. — Tyrone  returns  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  two  members  for  the  county  at  large,  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  Dungannon.  It  is  in  the  north-western  circuit 
The  assizes  are  held  at  Omagh,  where  the  county  jail  is.  Quarter 
sessions  are  held  there,  and  at  Clogher,  Dungaunon,  and  Strabane, 
which  three  towns  have  bridewells.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  nineteen 
places.  There  is  a  resident  magistrate  at  Omagh.  The  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum and  a  fever  hospital  are  at  Omagh ;  fever  hoapitala  are  at  Augh- 
nadoy and  Strabane,  and  dispenaaries  at  twenty-two  plaoea  There 
are  aavings  banks  at  Clogher,  Cookstown,  Dungannon,  and  Strabane. 
The  Union  workhouses  are  at  Castledexg,  Clogher,  Cookstown,  Dun- 
gannon, Gortin,  Omagh,  and  Strabane.  The  county  is  in  the  military 
district  of  Belfast,  and  there  is  a  barrack  station  at  Omagh.  The  staff 
of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Caledon.  In  September,  1852, 
there  were  270  National  schools  in  the  county,  attended  by  10,731 
male  and  8,493  female  children. 

History  and  AntiquUiee, — This  county  seems  to  have  been  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Damii,  a  nation  mentioned  by  Ptolemasus.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  parts  of  it  were  known  by  the  namea  of  Hy-Briun 
and  Hy-Fiacluia  (the  latter  beiog  the  country  about  the  river  Derg) ; 
and  the  whole  appean  to  have  been  called  Kinel  Eoguin,  or  Tir-oeo, 
modermsed  Tyrona  About  1177  the  county  was  invaded  by  John  de 
Courcy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaden;  but  appears  to  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  O'Neills  of  Tir-oen,  who  vrere  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  chieftains,  until  1601,  when  the  Lord- 
Deputy  Mountjoy  compelled  him  to  submit.  Tyrone  was  compre- 
hended in  the  great  settlement  made  in  Ulster,  after  the  acceaaion  of 
James  L  [Ulstsk],  and  was  in  great  part  parcelled  out  among  '  under- 
takers' (that  is,  persons  who  undertook  to  form  settlements  or  colonies), 
partly  Scotch  and  partly  English. 

In  the  great  rebellion  of  1641  Dungannon  Fort  was  seised  by  Sir 
Pfaelim  O'Neill  In  1646  the  Scots  and  English  were  defeated  by  the 
Irish  insurgenta  at  Benburb,  with  the  loss  of  above  3,000  men.  This 
victory  restored  to  the  insurgents  a  predominance  in  Ulster,  which 
however  they  finally  lost  on  the  arrival  and  success  of  Cromwell  in 
1649.  In  the  revolutionary  war  the  army  of  James,  after  raising  the 
siege  of  Londonderry,  retirad  to  Strabane,  in  this  county. 

TYBUS,  TSUB,  TYBE,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Phcsnicia,  24 
Boman  mUes  S.  from  Sidon.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  ^Sar,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  the  root  of  Syria.  Tyre  is 
called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  <  daughter  of  Sidon ; '  and  Justin 
states  that  it  was  a  oolouy  of  Sidon.  In  prooess  of  time  however 
Tyre  exceeded  the  mother  dty  in  importance,  and  came  to  be  the 
chief  city  of  Phoenicia.  In  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  it  was  a 
very  great  commercial  emporium,  and  was  governed  by  a  king 
(Hiram),  who  maintained  friendly  relations  with  thoae  princes,  and 
assisted  Solomon  in  building  the  temple  and  his  palaces,  aad  in  his 
naval  expeditions.    About  half  a  oentuxy  latec  Ahab  married  Jesebel, 
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the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  There  seems  to  have 
heen  a  constant  comnaercial  intercourse  hetween  the  Tyrians  and  the 
Israelites.  Tyre  is  repeatedly  mentioned  hy  the  Hehrew  prophets, 
who  speak  of  its  strength,  wealth,  beauty,  and  its  floarishing  com* 
merce,  and  threaten  it  with  destruction  for  its  pride. 

The  original  site  of  Tyre  was  on  the  mainland,  but  at  some  imknown 
period  (probably  before  the  time  of  Solomon)  another  city  of  the  same 
name  was  built  on  a  narrow  island,  about  a  mile  in  lengUi,  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  it,  and  not  quite  foar 
miles  from  the  ancieht  city.  The  latter  was  distingniahed  by  the 
name  of  Old  Tyre,  which  it  already  bore  in  the  time  of  Shalmanoser, 
the  Assyrian  conqueror,  who  took  it  He  also  blockaded  the  insular 
city  for  five  years,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (about 
ac.  720-715).  The  insular  city,  which  from  its  position  soon  eclipsed 
Old  Tyre,  was  again  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  thirteen  years. 
It  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  332).  who,  in  order  to  attack  the  city  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
connected  the  island  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  formed  chiefly 
out  of  the  materials  of  Old  Tyre,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground 
for  the  purposQp    This  mole  was  consolidated  in  the  course  of  time 


into  the  isthmus  which  still  connects  the  former  island  to  the  main- 
land. After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Tyre  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Seleucidsd,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
still  a  strong  fortress,  and  (in  the  time  of  Strabo)  a  flourishing  port. 
Septimus  Severus  sent  thither  a  Roman  colony,  as  his  medals  show. 
It  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  was,  in  the 
time  of  St.  Jerome,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoenicia.  During  the 
Crusades  it  suffered  several  sieges,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  much  longer  than  any  other  city  of  PhoBuicia.  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes  about  the 
end  of  the  18th  centuiy.  It  is  now  a  small  insignificaut  place;  but 
several  new  stone  honaes  have  been  recently  erected  on  the  north  sid^ 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  Tyrians,  in  ante-historic  times,  colonised  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Africa.  Their  commerce  reached  to  Britain  and  Indiftt 
Their  most  famous  oolony  was  Cabthagi. 

T7THERLET.    rHAMFBHiaa.] 

TYWARDREATH.    [Cornwall.] 

TZANA  or  ZANA,  LAKE.    [AsTssonA ;  Nils.] 

T2ARSK0SEL0.    [PBTBRSBUBa,  Province  o£] 


UBEDA.    [Jabn.] 
UBES,  8T.,  or  SETITBAL.    [Estbeuadxtba,  Portogneae.] 

UCAYALI,  RIVER    [Amazoitab;  Peru.] 

UCKFIELD,  Sussex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  tJnion, 
in  the  parish  of  Uckfield,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Ouse,  in  50"  58'  N.  lat.,  0°  6'  E.  long.,  9  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Lewes, 
and  41  mUes  S.  by  £.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  1590.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Uckfield  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  11  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  74,230 
acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  17,631.  The  church,  a  plain  stone 
building,  was  enlarged  in  1840.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  and  thero  are  National  and  Infant 
Bchoolfl,  a  Grammar  schoo},  and  a  savings  bank. 

UDEWALLA.    FSwedbh.] 

U'DINE,  or  FRIu LI,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly  included 
in  the  Venetian  territories,  is  divided  into  21  districts,  has  an  area  of 
25198quaro  miles,  and  a  population  of  429,844. 

Udine,  the  capital,  situated  in  an  elevated  plain  near  the  foot  of  the 
Camic  Alps,  and  about  20  miles  from  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  high  road  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  is  a  walled  town,  between  four 
and  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of  about  25,000. 
Upon  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  old  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  who  wero  for  several 
centuries  lords  of  Friuli.  Udine  is  a  bishop's  see :  it  has  some  fine 
churches,  among  others  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  San  Pietro 
Hartire ;  several  palaces  of  the  nobility ;  a  handsome  square  lined 
with  arcades  and  adorned  with  a  fountain ;  several  good  streets ;  a 
communal  gymnasium,  a  royal  lyceum,  a  clerical  seminar^,  throe  col- 
leges for  the  education  of  females,  several  public  libraries,  a  museum, 
a  philharmonic  institute,  a  monte-di-pietk,  and  a  theatre.  A  consider- 
able trade  in  silk,  the  produce  of  the  countiy,  is  carried  on  at  Udine. 
Thero  are  silk  and  leather  manufactories,  and  a  sugar-rofinery.  About 
two  miles  from  Udine  is  the  village  of  Campoformio,  memorable  for 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1797  between  General  Bonaparte  and  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries.  CividaU  is  noticed  under  Frittll  Pot' 
denone,  near  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Troviso,  is  a  thriving  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  with  manufactories  of  linen  and  paper.  Spilimr 
hergOf  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento,  is  a  town  of  considerable 
trade :  population,  4000.  Palma  Nuova,  a  fortified  toWn,  important 
for  its  situation  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Italy,  has  a  population 
of  8000. 

The  province  of  Udine  is  covered  in  the  north-east  by  the  Camic 
Alps  and  their  ramifications.  In  the  south  are  several  plains  which 
become  marshy  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Tagliamento,  but  all  the  streams  of  the  coimtry  are  little  more 
than  torrents.  Its  forests,  pastures,  cattle,  fish,  game,  and  com  are 
the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  the  province.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  oats, 
rice,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  chestnuts,  pulse  of  all  kinds,  silk  and 
honey,  are  produced ;  and  some  good  wine  is  made.  The  minerals  are 
iron,  copper,  marble,  limestone,  and  siliceous  earth  used  by  potters. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  manufacture  linen  and  all 
kinds  of  woodwork,  and  common  pottery.  The  country  is  further 
noticed  under  Fbiull  The  projected  railway  from  Trieste  to  Venice 
will  necessarily  cross  the  south  part  of  the  province  of  Udine. 

UELZEN.    [L€nebub(k] 

UFA.  [Orbnburg.] 

UFFCULM.    [Deyobshibb.] 

UFPINGTON.     [BBBK8HIRB.] 

UGBNTO.    [Otbabto,  Tbbba  sl] 

UIST,  the  name  .of  two  of  the  larger  Hbbbidxb,  belonging  to  I 
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Inveraeas-shire,  and  distingnished  m  North  Uist  and  South  Uist. 
North  Uist  is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  the  Sound  of  Harris^ 
and  from  Benbecula  by  a  narrow  strait  which  is  dry  at  low  water. 
South  Uist  lies  south  of  Benbecula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
from  the  little  island  of  Barra.  These  islands  are  separated  on 
the  east  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  by  the  Little  Mioch,  here  about  15 
miles  broad;  on  the  west  they  are  washed  by  the  expanse  of  the 
AtUntic  They  Ue  between  57'  7'  and  57*  48'  N.  lat,  7"  and  7'  32' 
W.  long. 

North  Uist  is  16  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and'  18  miles  wide 
from  north  to  south  in  direct  lines :  the  population  in  1851  was  8302 ; 
the  entire  parish,  which  includes  eight  other  islands,  had  a  population 
of  3918.  It  is  much  intersected  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  several  of  which 
form  commodious  harbours.  The  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  island 
are  from  800  to  700  feet  high ;  Mount  Eval,  in  the  south-east,  is  above 
2000  feet  On  the  west  side  of  the  island  lie  the  pasture  and  cul- 
tivated lands,  with  a  shore  generally  low,  but  having  a  few  bold  rocky 
headlands.  The  ieland  is  chiefly  formed  of  gneiss  :  biit  at  the  entrance 
of  Loch  Maddy  are  two  basaltic  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea.  In  tho 
interior  are  numerous  fresh-water  lakes,  in  some  of  which  are  islands 
containing  red-deer.  There  are  a  parish  and  also  a  government  churoh, 
a  parochial  and  several  other  schools,  some  of  ivhich  possess  libraries. 
There  are  several  antiquities,  as  upright  stones,  rude  crosses,  and 
cairus ;  '  duns,'  and  '  Uaighs,'  or  Picts*  houses. 

SfmZh  UUt,  population  of  the  island  4006  in  1851,  is  about  22  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  8  miles  broad  from  east  to  west 
The  eastern  side  is  rugged  and  mountainous:  Hecla,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  island,  is  2500  feet  high ;  other  mountains  are  from 
1200  to  1300  feet  high.  The  eastern  coast  is  bold  and  irregular;  its 
three  principal  inlets,  lochs  Skipport,  Eyoort,  and  Boisdale,  are  good 
harbours:  the  western  coast  has  a  more  regular  outline,  and  has, 
except  about  some  rocky  headlands,  a  low  sandy  shore.  The  island 
contains  numerous  lakes.  The  island  is  formed  of  gneiss,  coarse 
granite,  and  hornblende ;  mica-slate  occurs.  The  chief  articles  pro- 
duced are  potatoes,  here,  and  oats.  The  population  of  the  entire 
parish,  which  includes  the  islands  of  Benbecula,  Eriskay,  and  Flodda, 
was  6173  in  1851.  There  are  two  churohes  attached  to  missionary 
districts,  and  three  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics,  Who  form  two-thirds 
of  ^e  population.  The  poptdation  of  North  and  South  Uist  has  been 
considerably  reduced  of  late  years  by  emigration. 

UlTENHAGE.    [Capb  of  Good  Hopb.] 

UJIJAR.    [Granada.] 

UJITZA.    [Sbbvia.] 

UKRAINE,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Polish  (in  which  it 
signifies  boundary)  is  a  term  which  has  been  in  general  use  since  the 
conquest  of  Kiew  by  the  Lithuanians,  and  at  that  time  designated  the 
frontier  towards  the  Tartars  and  other  nomad  tribes.  Subsequently 
the  name  Ukraine  was  applied  to  the  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  together  with  the  territory  of  the 
Cossaks,  with  rather  indefinite  boundaries.  These  countries,  which 
till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  were  a  constant  souroe  of  quarrels 
between  Russia  and  Poland,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  Little 
Russia,  that  Ib,  the  four  governments  of  Kiew,  Podolia,  Poltawa,  and 
Charkow.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  pastures,  and  a  fine 
breed  of  horses  and  horned  cattle.  The  country  is  described  in  the 
articles KiBw;  Podolia;  Poltawa;  Chabkow. 

ULEABORG.    [Finland.] 

ULEY.      [GLOUOESTKRSHniB.] 

ULLESWATER.    [Cumbbbland;  Wbstmobland.] 
ULM,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  situated  in  48*"  24' 
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N.  lat,  10"  0'  R  loDg.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country  at  the  BoutU* 
eastern  foot  of  the  Swabian  Alpi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
which  here  forme  the  boundary  between  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Blau,  which  flows  through  the  town.  The 
Danube  is  here  navigable,  being  about  200  feet  broad  and  12  feet 
deep.  The  dty  is  nearly  of  an  elliptical  shape,  and  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  tolerably  leveL  Previously  to  the  year  1805,  it 
was  strongly  fortified,  but  the  works  have  been  nearljr  demolished, 
like  most  of  Uie  old  German  towns,  it  hsa  in  general  irregular  and 
crooked  streets,  and  antique-looking  wooden  houses ;  there  are  how- 
ever some  broad  handsome  streets.  Within  the  city  there  are  three 
stone  and  two  wooden  bridges,  over  the  Blau ;  but  the  handsomest  is 
a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Danube,  which  connects  the 
town  with  the  Bavarian  village  of  New  Ulm,  on  the  right  bsnk  of 
the  Danube.  The  cathedral  of  Ulm,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  ancient 
gothic  architecture,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  churches  in 
Qermany,  is  485  feet  long,  including  the  choir,  200  feet  broad,  and 
150  feet  high  above  the  pavement  of  the  nave.  The  steeple  is  837 
feet  high,  and  a  splendid  monument  of  German  art  in  the  middle 
•gea.  The  minster,  or  cathedral,  was  built  in  the  interval  1377-1488. 
It  contains  many  curious  monuments  and  works  of  art ;  paintings  by 
old  German  masters,  admirable  carved-work,  painted-glass  windows, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  organ.  The  town-house  is  a  very  ancient  and 
spacious  edifice.  The  German-house  (das  Deutsche-haus),  containing 
the  principal  public  offices,  is  considered  the  handsomest  and  most 
r^ular  bmlding  in  the  city.  The  theatre  is  adorned  externally  with 
Corinthian  columns.  Besides  the  minster  there  are  two  Lutheran 
and  two  Roman  CaUioUc  churches.  There  are  in  Ulm  a  gymnasium, 
a  museum,  a  city  library,  a  large  hospital,  and  numerous  charitable 
institutions.  The  city  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
facture linen,  silks,  snuffs,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  porcelain,  &c  This 
city  has  a  very  considerable  trade ;  great  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  and  of  the  productions  of  the  country  are  sent  down  the 
Danube  to  Vienna.  Ulm  capitulated  to  Napoleon  (Oot^  17,  1805); 
Genend  Kack  and  the  Austrian  garrison  of  28,000  men  were  made 

Srisoners  of  war.  It  is  connected  with  Stuttgardt^  Augsburg,  and 
[unich  by  railways. 

ULSTER,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  provinces  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  comprises  the  following  nine  counties : — Antrim 
(including  Belfast  snd  Carrickfeigus),  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monsghan,  and  Tyrone,  to  the  separate 
articles  on  which  we  refer  for  more  particular  information.  Ulster 
is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  £.  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
S.E.  by  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  SwW.  by  that  of  Connaught. 
It  is  comprehended  between  53**  45'  and  55*  25'  N.  lat,  5*  25'  and 
8*  50'  W.  long.  The  area  comprises  5,475,438  acres,  of  which 
1,851,995  acres  were  under  crops  in  1851.  The  population  in  1851 
was  2,011,791. 

UUter  is  mountainous.  Two  mountain  groups  cross  the  province 
from  east  to  west.  The  northernmost^  which  passes  through  the 
counties  of  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  Donegal,  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  the  valleys  or  depressions  through  which  the  Bann  and  the 
Foyle  reach  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Don^g;al  are  the  loftiest: 
several  of  the  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2000  feet;  and 
one  (Erigal)  is  2460  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  The  coast  of 
Donegal  is  very  rugged,  marked  by  deep  inlets,  as  Lough  Swilly  and 
Lough  Foyle,  stupendous  cliffs,  bluff  headlands,  and  numerous  itiands. 
The  southern  mountains  commence  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  where  Slieve  Donard,  one  of  the  Moume  Mountains^  rises 
to  the  height  of  2796  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  lower  and 
comparatively  level  diitriot  intervenes  between  the  northern  and 
southern  mountains^  and  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  counties 
of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  Lough  Neaoh  is  in  this  central  low 
country. 

Ulster  was  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which,  at  an  early  period, 
Ireland  wss  divided.  In  this  province  the  northern  Hy  Nialls,  or 
O'Neills,  had  their  seat.  In  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  John  de 
Couroy  conquered  part  of  the  province.  He  assumed  or  received  (he 
titie  of  Earl  of  Ulster ;  but  on  his  decease  his  lands  and  title  were 
transferred  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  the  titie  was  inherited  l^  the  De 
Burgh  and  Mortimer  family,  from  the  last  of  whom  it  came  to  the 
dukes  of  York,  and  with  them  to  the  crown  of  England.  The 
counties  were  formed  at  various  periods.  Several  insurrections  having 
led  to  extensive  forfeitares  in  the  six  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Coleraine  (now  Londonderry),  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  it  was 
determined  to  bestow  them  on  Englislunen  or  Scotchmen,  or  'Servi- 
tors in  Ireland,'  or  on  natives  of  Ireland,  who  were  to  be  made  free- 
holders. AU  were  termed  'undertakers,'  to  whom  were  severally 
assigned  lots  of  1000,  1500,  and  2000  English  acres,  upon  different 
tenures,  on  certain  conditions,  including  the  settling  of  tenants,  who 
were  to  be  Scotch  or  English,  except  on  the  lands  of  the  '  Irish 
servitors,'  who  might  take  English  or  Irish  tenants  at  their  choice. 
Lazge  grants  were  sssigned  to  the  corporation  and  some  of  the  trading 
companies  of  the  city  of  London,  from  which  the  town  and  the 
county  of  Derry  received  the  distinctive  prefix  of  their  name,  London- 
derry. Accordingly  so  many  English  and  Scotch  settlers  were  per- 
manentiy  establiuied  as  have  stamped  a  peculiar  diaraoter  on  the 
population  of  Ulster,  which  is  at  present  the  great  seat  of  manu- 


facture in  Irclaud,  and  the  part  in  which  the  Protestant  religioa 
(Episcopal  and  Presbyterian)  is  most  prevalent 

The  population  of  the  counties  and  two  chief  towns  in  the  province 
is  given  in  the  article  Irklakd. 

ULSTER,  NEW.    [Zbalakd,  Nbw.] 

ULVERSTONE,  Lancashire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^ 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ulverstone,  is  situated  in  a  district  called 
Fumess,  in  54'  11'  N.  kt,  8'  4'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles  N.W.  from 
Lancaster,  and  272  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  6433.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester.  UlverstoBs 
Pooi^Law  Union  contains  27  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  arsa  of 
135,043  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,524. 

The  town  of  Ulverstone  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  dissolution  of 
Fumess  Abbey.  In  the  town  are  a  theatre,  an  assembly-room,  a  sub> 
scription  library,  and  a  neat  building  for  the  savings  bank.  The 
church  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  present  century ;  the 
tower  and  a  Norman  doorway  remain  of  the  old  edifice.  A  new 
district  church,  erected  in  1832,  possesses  a  handsome  tower  and  spire; 
there  are  chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics ;  a  Grammar  school ;  National  schools ;  and  achooli 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
for  grain  and  provisions ;  there  are  two  large  yearly  cattie-fairs.  A 
canal  from  the  sostuary  of  the  Leven  enables  large  vessels  to  come  up 
'  snd  discharge  their  cargoes  in  a  spacious  basin,  almost  dose  to  th« 
town,  from  which  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  iron-ore^  iron,  and 
slates.     Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held. 

USIMERAPOORA.    [AMABAfURA.] 

UNITED  PROVINCES.    [NBTHBBLAin)8.1 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  tepubUc  fanned 
by  the  federal  union  of  31  sovereign  states,  with  five  territorial  append* 
sges.  It  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  North  America ;  and  extends 
between  25**  and  49**  N.  lat,  67**  and  125**  W.  long.;  from  the  Atiantio 
Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  British  America,  &W.  by  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  S.  by  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico.  The  boimdary  lines  between  the  United  States  and 
British  America^  and  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  are  described 
under  British  Amxbica  and  Mbxico.  The  greatest  width  of  ths 
United  States  from  east  to  west  is  2900  miles,  the  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  1730  miles.  The  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  has  been  very  differently  estimated.  As  estimated  by  the  United 
States  authorities  for  the  Census  office  in  1850,  it  amounted  to  3,306,865 
square  miles.  But  a  more  elaborate  and  careful  estimate  made  by  the 
United  States  '  Topographical  Bureau,'  January  1854,  reduces  the  area 
to  2,936,166  square  miles,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  additional  terri- 
tory of  27,500  square  miles,  ceded  by  Mexico  by  treaty  in  July  1854, 
the  total  area  at  the  present  time  will  be  2,963,666  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1850  was  23,191,876,  or  7*90  to  a  square  mile :  but 
this  does  not  include  the  native  Indians,  who  were  estimated  by  the 
Indian  Commissioner  in  1853  at  400,764.  The  table  at  the  head  of 
the  following  page  shows  at  a  glance  the  states  and  territories  which 
are  comprised  in  the  Union,  with  the  extent  of  each,  the  number  and 
character  of  its  population  in  1850,  and  various  other  particulars. 

The  areas  of  several  of  the  states  and  territories  in  this  table  it  will 
be  found  on  comparison  differs  in  some  instances  consideFably,  from 
thoee  given  under  the  respective  titles  of  the  states  in  this  worL  For 
that  difference  we  are  dear  of  responsibility.  AU  the  areas  of  the 
states  were  given  from  the  official  reports  published  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Those  in  the  following  table  are  given  from  the 
new  computations  made  by  the  United  States  '  Topographical  Bureau,' 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  greater  accuracy;  and  just  made  public  in 
the  '  Statistical  View  of  the  United  Statei^'  drawn  up  and  printed  by 
order  of  Congress. 

Svrfaee,  Coast  Line,  Ac — The  physicsl  geography  of  the  United 
States  has  been  given  generally  unaer  Amsrica  ;  and  more  psrticularly 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  states  and  territories  as  enumerated  in  the 
following  table;  of  the  rivers  Columbia;  MisaisaiPPi;  Missoubi,  9lc.\ 
the  Alleqhabt,  and  Rookt  Mountains,  &c;  the  lakes  Erib;  Ontario, 
&C.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  this  extensive  region  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  parts,  widely  differing  in  their  characteristic 
features,  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges : — ^in  the  centra 
the  enormous  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  either  side  of 
it  the  eastern  and  western  sea-boards.  There  is  a  remarkable  parallelism 
between  the  physical  structure  of  this  part  of  the  northern  continent 
of  America  and  that  part  of  the  southern  contained  between  the  parallel 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Amaaonas  and  the 
parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata :  the  Rocky  Moimtsdna 
correspond  to  the  Andes ;  the  Alleghany  range  to  the  mountains  of 
Brasil ;  and  both  in  the  northern  snd  southern  continents  the  parallel 
mountain-systems  are  connected  by  a  tract  of  undulating  countrf  of 
no  great  elevation,  forming  a  watershed  between  rivei^ystems  which 
flow  respectively  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  The  total  area  of 
the  United  States,  as  already  stated  according  to  the  revised  calcula- 
tions of  Colonel  Abort,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
is  2,963,666  square  miles,  which  he  tiius  apportions : — Aiea  of  the 
Pacific  Slope,  or  of  the  region  watered  by  rivers  falling  into  the 
Pacific,  793,702  square  miles ;  the  Misiissippi  Valley,  1,217,562  square 
miles;  and  the  region  whose  waters  fail  into  the  Atiantic,  952,602 
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Area  aiid  Population  of  thb  United  States  and  Tbrritoiiies. 


STATES  AND  TERRITOSIES. 


Alabama 

Arkansas     ••••••• 

California         •••«.. 

Carolina,  North 

,1       South 

Colnmhia,  Distiriet  of 

Connecticut      • 

Dclawnre     .        • 

Florida 

Geor^a       • 

Illinois    .        .        .        . 

Indiana       ••..•,. 

Indian  Territory 

lova 

Kansas  Territory 

Kentucky    ••..•.. 

Louisiana 

Maine         • 

Maryland         •••••. 

Massaohuaetta 

Michigan  ■•.••. 

Minnesota  Territory 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska  Territory 

New  Hampshire 

New  Melico  Territory      .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey      ••«.•. 
Ohio    •••••••• 

Oregon  Territory      •        .        •        •        . 
Pennsylvania       •••••. 

Rhode  Island   ...... 

Tennessee    ..•••.. 

Texas      

Uuh  Territory 

Vermont 

Virginia  ..••••• 
Washington  Territory  .  •  •  • 
'Wisconsin  .•••... 


Area4n 
Square  Miles. 


ToUl  United  Stetes 


50,732 
52,198 

155,980 

50,704 

29,385 

60 

4,674 

2,120 

63,268 

58,000 

55,405 

83.809 

7J,127 

50,914 

114,798 
87,680 
41,255 
81,766 
11,124 
7,800 
56,248 

166,025 
47,156 
67,380 

835,882 
9,280 

234,507 

47,000 

8,320 

89,964 

185,030 

46,000 

1,306 

45,600 

237,504 

269,170 
10,213 
61,852 

123,023 
53,924 


Whites. 


3,968,666 


436,514 
162,189 

91,635 
553,028 
274,563 

37,941 
363,099 

71,169 

47,203 
521,572 
846,034 
977,154 

191,881 

761,413 
255,491 
581,813 
417,948 
985,450 
895,071 
6,038 
295,718 
592,004 


Free 

Coloured 
Persons. 


817,456 

520 

61,525 

22 

8,048,325 

49,069 

465,509 

28,810 

1,955,050 

35,279 

18,087 

207 

3,858,160 

58,626 

143,875 

8,670 

756,836 

6,423 

154,034 

897 

11,330 

84 

813,402 

718 

894,800 

54,883 

804,756 


19,558,068 


2,265 

608 

962 

27,463 

8,960 

10,059 

7.693 

18,078 

032 

2,931 

5,436 

11,362 

333 

10,011 

17,463 

1,356 

74,728 

9,064 

2,583 

89 

980 

8,618 


SlaTCS. 


848,844 
47,100 


685 


484,495 


288,548 

884,984 

3,687 

2,290 

89,310 

381,682 


210,981 
244,809 

90,368 


809,878 
87,422 


386 


289,459 

58,161 

36 


472,528 


8,204,818 


ToUl. 


771,623 
209,897 

92,597 
869.030 
668,507 

51,687 
870,792 

91,582 

87,445 
906,185 
851,470 
988,416 

192,214 


982,405 
517,763 
583,169 
583,034 
934,514 
897,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 

817,976 

61,547 

8,097,894 

489,555 

1,980,329 

18,294 

3,311,786 

147.545 

1,002,717 

212.592 

11,380 

814,120 

1,421,661 


805,391 


28,191,876 


Inhabitants  to 
a  Square  Mile. 


8-78 

26-07 

12*55 

18-36 

52*41 

127-50 

7-07 

0*04 

12-86 

1013 

84-36 

0  80 

65-90 

58-84 

49-55 

007 

50-36 

122-97 

21*99 

0-8^ 

004 

80-76 

33-17 


No.  of  Repre- 

sentatlvcs  in 

Congress. 
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square  miles,  of  which  514,416  square  miles  belong  to  the  Atlantic 
slope  proiMr,  112,649  square  miles  to  the  Northern  Lake  region,  and 
825,637  square  roilee  to  the  region  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  The  main  shore  line  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  amounts  to  6861  statute  miles,  on 
the  Pacific  to  2281  miles,  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  to  8467  miles ;  the 
island  shore  on  the  'Atlantic  to  6328  miles,  on  the  Pacific  to  702 
miles,  and  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  to  2217  miles,  giving  a  main  shore 
line  of  12,609  miles,  and  an  island  shore-line  of  9247  mile& 

AgrieuUwr€,  Mitnufaeturet,  and  Oommeree, — The  raw  products  of  the 
industry  of  the  United  States  may  be  classed  under  the  heads — Mines 
and  quarries ;  agriculture  and  horticulture ;  fisheries ;  the  forest.  The 
products  of  the  mines  consist  of  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals ; 
coal,  kitchen  salt,  and  stone  for  building.  In  1850  the  number  of 
miners  was  77,410,  of  whom  14,437  were  coAl-miners  (11,758  belonging 
to  Pennsylvania) :  the  iron-  and  lead-miners  are  not  distinguished  in 
the  Census  Report  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  that 
metal  has  added  veiy  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  Union.  Qold  is 
also  found  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Qeorgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois.  There  are  rich  quicksilver^ 
mines  in  California.  The  most  productive  iron-mines  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Ohio. 
Lead  is  most  abundant  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia,  are  the  great  coal  states,  but  it  occurs  in  several 
others.  Salt  and  stones  are  more  eqiiably  diffused  through  the  settled 
parts  of  the  Union. 

Agriculture  employed  of  the  free  male  population  over  15  years  of 
age  2,400,588  persons  in  1850.  Li  no  census  have  the  occupations  of 
slaves  been  returned ;  but  Mr.  De  Bow,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Census  of  1850,  is  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  a  well-considered  exa- 
mination, that  "  dbout  2,500,000  slaves  are  directly  employed  in  agri- 
culture^ including  males  and  females  and  persons  of  all  ages.  Slaves 
under  10  and  over  60  are  seldom  employed  industrially."  Of  the 
above  about  1,815,000  slaves  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
850,000  in  that  of  tobacco,  150,000  of  sugar,  126,000  of  rice,  and  60,000 
of  hemp.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in  fiums  was 
118,082,614 ;  of  unimproved,  180,528,000  acres ;  the  average  number 
of  acres  to  each  farm  being  218.  Only  about  one-thirteenth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  organised  states  is  improved,  and  about  one*eighth 
more  is  occupied  and  not  improved.  The  principal  grain-crop  is 
maiae  (Indian  oom),  about  81,000,000  acres  of  land  being  in  1850 


employed  in  its  growth,  and  the  crop  raised  amounting  to  592,071,104 
bushels;  of  wheat  about  11,000,000  acres  were  cultivated,  and  the 
total  crop  raised  was  100,485,944  bushels :  of  rye  14,188,813  bushels 
were  raised;  oats,  146,584,179  bushels;  barley,  5,167,015  bushels; 
buckwheat,  8,596,912  bushels.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  confined  to 
the  slave  states.  The  total  quantity  of  rice  raised  in  1850  was 
215,813,497  lbs. ;  of  which  159,930,613  lbs.  were  raised  in  South 
Carolina.  Of  potatoes  65,797,896  bushels,  and  of  sweet  potatoes 
88,268,148  bushels,  were  grown.  Of  peas  and  beans,  9,219,901  bushels. 
Tobacco  was  cultivated  on  400,000  acres;  the  total  crop  -was 
199,752,655  lbs.  Cotton  was  cultivated  over  5,000,000  acres.  Of 
ginned-cotton  the  quantity  packed  was  2,469,093  bales  of  400  lbs. 
each.  Of  cane-sugar  247,577,000  lbs.  were  produced,  of  which  Louisiana 
alone  produced  226,001,000 lbs. ;  of  maple-sugar,  34,253,436 lbs.;  and 
of  molasses  12,700,896  gallons  were  made,  10,931,177  gallons  being 
made  in  Louisiana.  Of  wine  221,249  gallons  were  made.  Of  hops 
3,497,029  Iba  were  grown.  Of  hay  18,838,642  tons  were  made.  Of 
flax-seed  7,709,676  lbs.  were  gathered.  The  value  of  the  three  staple 
products  of  the  Union  in  1850  was  respectively  about — maize, 
296,000,000 doUan;  wheat,  100,000,000  dollars;  and  cotton,  98,000,000 
dollars.  The  value  of  orchard-products  was  7,723,186  dollars;  of 
market-garden  produce,  5,280,030  dollars. 

The  live  stock  consisted  of  4,386,719  horses;  559,881  asses  and 
mules;  6,885,094  milch  cows;  1,700,744  working  oxen;  and  10,293,069 
other  cattle ;  21,723,220  sheep;  and  30,354,218  swine.  The  products 
of  animals  were  returned  as — Butter,  813,845,806  lbs.;  cheese, 
105,535,898  lbs.;  wool,  52,516,959  lbs.;  bees'-wax  and  honey, 
14,853,790  lbs. ;  silk-cocoons,  10,843  lbs. 

Manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employed  of  the  free 
population,  over  16  years  of  age,  719,479  males,  and  225,512  females 
m  1850.  The  entire  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  returned 
at  527,209,193  dollars.  The  number  of  establishments  of  every 
description  producing  any  kind  of  manufactured  article  to  the  amount 
annually  of  500  dollars,  was  121,865.  The  cotton  manufacture 
employed  88,150  males  and  59,186  females,  the  states  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  being  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  their  respective 
rank  being  in  the  order  given.  The  woollen  manufacture  employed 
22,678  males  and  16,574  females,  the  leading  states  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  being  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Penn, 
sylvania*    The  iron  manufacture  employed  a  large  number  of  handS| 
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namely,  pig-iron,  20,298  males  and  160  females,  iron-casting,  23,541 
males  and  48  females,  and  wrought  iron,  16,110xnaleaand  188  females. 
The  fisheries  employed  20,704  males  and  429  females. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  gone  on  rapidly  extend- 
ing, until  next  to  that  of  Qreat  Britain  it  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
In  the  year' ending  June  30,  1853,  the  total  imports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  267,978,647  dollars ;  the  exporto  to  280,976,157 
dollars,  of  which  213,417,697  dollars  were  of  domestic  produce,  and 
17,558.460  dollars  of  foreign  produce.  The  lake  and  rirer  commerce 
was  estimated  at  653,976,202  dollars.  Of  the  foreign  trade,  consider- 
ably more  than  half  is  with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies. 
In  1853  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  180,265,840 
dollars,  and  from  the  colonies  to  12,954,138  dollars;  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  were  121,302,271  dollars,  and  to  the  colonies,  24,251,353 
dollars.  The  next  greatest  amount  of  foreigp:i  trade  was  with  France 
and  its  dependencies,  the  imports  from  which  amounted  to  33,525,999 
dollars,  and  the  exports  to  27,044,479  dollars.  The  total  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was  4,407,010.  The  number  of 
ships  built  in  the  Union  during  1853  wss  1710,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  425,572  tons.  The  total  number  of  American  vessels 
entered  from  foreign  countries  in  1853  was  9955,  of  foreign  Yessels, 
11,722;  the  clearances  during  the  same  year  were,  of  American 
yessels,  10,001,  of  foreign  yessels,  11,680.  There  were  in  1854  of 
canals  4798  miles;  of  railways  17,317  miles  completed,  and  12,526 
miles  of  railway  in  course  of  construction ;  and  there  were  89  lines 
of  electric  telegraph,  having  23,261  miles  of  wire. 

Edueation,  Rdiginrif  Jkc. — The  educational  statistics  may  be  stated 
Tery  briefly.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  United  States  239  colleges, 
having  1678  teachers  and  27,821  pupils;  80,978  public  schools, 
having  91,966  teachers  and  3,335,011  scholars ;  and  6,085  academies 
and  private  schools,  having  12,260  teachers  and  263,096  scholars. 
The  number  of  newspapers  was,  daily  254,  with  an  annual  circula- 
tion of  285,119,966  copies;  115  tri-weekly,  with  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  11,811,140  copies;  31  semi-weekly  with  an  annual  circulation 
of  5,565,176  copies;  and  1902  weekly,  with  an  annual  circulation  of 
153,120,708  copies.  There  are  besides  95  semi-monthly,  100  monthly, 
and  19  quarterly  periodicals. 

There  is  no  established  system  of  religious  worship  in  the  United 
Stately  entire  freedom  of  faith  and  worabip  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  Ptotestant, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  respective  relij^ous  bodies  can  only  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  their  churches  and  church  accommoda- 
tion, which,  as  the  provision  for  worship  is  wholly  voluntary,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  nearly  proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the  several 
sects.  From  the  Census  Report  it  appears  that  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  together  more  than  hialf  of  the  entire  number  of 
churches.  "In  New  England  the  Congregationalists  preponderate; 
in  all  other  pai^  except  the  Territories,  the  Methodists;  in  the 
Territories  and  California  the  Catholics.  The  Baptists  are  seoond  in 
rank  everywhere,  except  in  the  Middle  States  and  California."  The 
principal  sects,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  churches,  are 
as  follows: — Methodists  18,338  ^mrohes,  affording  accommodation 
for  4,354,101  persons;  Baptists  9360  churches,  wi£  aocommodation 
for  8,248,580  persons;  Presbyterians  4863  churches,  with  accommo- 
dation for  2,079,504  persons;  Congregationalists  1706  diurches,  with 
accommodation  for  801,835  persons;  Episcopalians  1461  churches, 
with  aocommodation  for  644,598  persons;  Roman  Catholics  1227 
churches,  with  accommodation  for  675,721  persons ;  Lutherans  1221 
churches,  with  accommodation  for  585,180  persons;  Quakers  728 
churches,  with  accommodation  for  287,073  persons.  In  all  there  are 
88,183  churdies,  with  accommodation  for  14,270,189  persons. 

Bittory, — The  British  colonies  of  NorUi  Ainerica,  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution, were  in  number  18  :  Virginia,  the  oldest,  having  been  founded 
in  1607 ;  Georgia,  the  newest  settlement,  in  1732.  The  settlers  in 
them  were  scattered  in  a  straggling  line,  along  the  sea>boaid,  from 
81°  to  44"  N.  lat  Albany  was  Uie  western  termination  of  the  settled 
country  in  the  north ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia ;  in  the  Gkrolinas 
and  Georgia  the  breadth  of  the  settled  countries  from  the  sea  was 
still  less.  The  varied  circumstances  under  which  the  colonies  had 
been  originally  planted,  and  the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between 
those  which  were  at  a  distance  Arom  each  other,  had  promoted  a 
striking  diversity  of  provincial  character.  But  the  institutions  of 
all  the  colonies  were  calculated  to  develop  both  the  taste  and  talent 
for  political  business.  In  all  new  settlements  it  is  found  expedient 
to  task  private  individuals  with  the  discharge  of  functions  which  in 
more  matured  societies  devolve  upon  professional  men.  The  range  of 
juriKliction  intrusted  to  justices  of  tne  peace  was  necessarily  much 
wider  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  mother  countiy;  the  licence  to 
practice  as  legal  agents  wss  more  easUy  obtained.  In  all  the  colonies, 
elective  assemblies  participated  largely  in  the  legislative  and  financial 
authority.  An  organised  militia  was  required  for  defence  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Indians  and  French  settlers.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  circumstances,  a  class  of  professional  public  men  had  grown 
up  in  the  colonies :  men  indisposed  by.  their  tastes,  or  incapacitated 
by  their  want  of  powers  of  continuous  industry,  for  trade  or  agri- 
culture, devoted  themselves  to  public  business,  not  merdy  as  amateurs, 
but  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livings  and  sometimes  afliuence  and  power. 
The  narrow  sphere  in  which  they  acted  heaped  a  number  of  incon- 


gruous employments  upon  them :  they  were  in  general  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  lawyer,  politician,  and  soldier,  not  entirely  secluded 
from  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  almost  incessant  wars  between  Franee  and  England  had 
developed  more  comprehensive  views  and  more  ambitioua  aapiringa 
among  these  men  than  could  find  sustenance  m  the  petty  domestic 
business  of  one  colony.  The  remoteness  of  the  central  government 
not  unfrequently  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  local  authorities  to 
take  measures  which,  in  strict  propriety,  could  only  originate  with  it, 
and  employ  the  nearest  and  readiest  agents  In  cairying  them  into 
execution.  Undertakings  too  were  at  times  foubd  necessary  whidi 
surpassed  the  powers  of  a  single  colony,  and  for  which  the  combined 
efforts  of  several  were  required.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  namen»ui, 
but  belong  properly  to  tlie  history  of  individual  colonies.  The  ente^ 
prise  however  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Louisbouiig  in  1745,  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  first  in  a  train  of  operations  which  led  to  a 
gradually  extending  federation  of  the  colonies. 

The  treaty  conauded  between  Gkeat  Britain  and  France  in  1743 
produced  no  peace,  but  only  a  hoUow  truce,  during  which  both  parties 
were  digesting  and  maturing  more  extensive  plans  of  war;  and  in 
1753  the  French  crossed  the  Ohio  In  force,  and  entrenched  themael?ei 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Orders  from  England  had  by  this 
time  reiushed  \h»  governors  of  all  the  colonies,  instrujBting  them,  ia 
the  event  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  repel  fone 
by  force,  and  recommending  union  for  defenca  In  compliaDoe  witk 
this  recommendation,  a  general  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies  was  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  oonferenoe  witk 
the  chieb  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  New  York,  called  the  Six 
Nations.  The  convention  met  at  Albany,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1754. 
It  was  composed  of  delegates  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  with  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  New  York,  and  it  was  met  by  150 
men  of  the  Six  Nations.  This  assexnbly  ooostitute^  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  A  plan  was  presented  to.  it  for  a 
permanent  union  of  all  the  colonies  under  one  govemmeot^  ao  fsr 
as  might  be  neoessaiy  for  defence  and  other  important  geoenl 
purposes. 

Several  of  the  conunissioners  came  prepared  with  plans  for  a  nnioa 
of  the  colonies  to  be  submitted  to  the  congress.  A  vote  was  takes 
whether  a  union  should  be  established,  which  psssed  unanimously  is 
the  affirmative ;  a  committee  was  then  appointed  of  one  from  each 
colony,  to  report  on  the  different  plans,  and  that  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Franklin  was  preferred,  and  with  ^  few  amendments 
reported.  Franklin's  proposal  was,  that  application  should  be  made 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  ipdude  all.  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  within  one  government,  under  which  each  colony  might 
retain  its  own  constitution ;  that  this  general  government  ahould  be 
administered  by  a  president-general,  appointed  and  supported  by  the 
crown,  and  a  oounol  nominated  by  the  legislative  assembliee  oi  the 
different  colonies;  that  the  general  government  should  have  the 
power  to  purchase  Indian  lands  for  the  crown,  to  make  new  settle- 
ments on  those  lands,  to  make  laws  for  the  new  settlements  till  the 
crown  should  form  them  into  particular  governments,  to  raise  and  pay 
soldiers,  build  forts  and  equip  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies, 
to  make  peace  or  declare  war  with  the  Indiana,  to  regulate  the  Indian 
trade,  to  levy  duties  for  these  purposes,  and  to  appoint  a  treasurer. 
After  lengthened  debates  this  plan  was  sgreed  to,  and  oopies  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trade  and  the  assemblies  of  the 
several  provinces.  The  board  of  trade  disapproved  of  it  as  too 
democratic — the  assemblies  as  too  favourable  to  prerogative.  That 
such  a  plan  should  be  proposed  was  however  an  indication  of  the 
direction  which  the  minds  of  the  American  leaders  had  taken,  and  its 
discussion  in  the  provincial  assemblies  riveted  men's  minds  upon  a 
tangible  and  practical  measure  of  union.  It  formed  public  opinion; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  an  elective  president,  it  embodies  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  constitution  ultimately  adopted  by  the  United 
States. 

The  British  ministers  devised  a  scheme  ef  their  own,  wherebjr  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  with  some  members  of  their  respective 
councils^  were  to  meet  and  make  arrangements  for  the  coaunoQ 
defence ;  they  were  to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
expense,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  refunded  by  a  tax  levied  in 
America  by  Act  of  Parliament;  but  no  immediate  arrangements  were 
made  for  realising  this  project. 

Hostilities  had  been  carrying  on  in  America  in  1754  and  1755  ;  hut 
war  was  not  formally  declared  between  Britain  and  France  till  1756w 
It  was  ended  in  1763  with  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britsdn  by 
France.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  intention  of  the  British  ministers  to  quarter  troops  in  America 
and  support  them  by  taxes  levied  on  the  ccdonies  was  announced.  On 
the  10th  of  March  1764,  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  a  resolution — 
"  That  it  was  proper  to  charge  oertain  stamp-duties  in  the  cronies  and 
plantations;"  and  on  the  5th  of  April  an  act  was  passed  grantinis 
oertain  duties  in  the  colonies.  This  aot  ¥ras  in  substance  only  a 
renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  George  IL,  but  instead  of  the  rea&on 
(commercial  regulations)  assigned  in  the  preamUe  of  the  old  statute^ 
the  new  was  avowedly  intended  for  the  raising  of  revenue  loairtto- 
tions  were  at  the  same  time  very  unwisely  given  by  the  British 
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gorerament  to  the  oommaDdcirs  of  king's  ahips  ttationed  in  America 
to  enforce  the  law  against  smuggling,  which  had  hitherto  heen  Yezy 
generally  connived  at  hy  the  authorities.  Both  the  act  and  the 
instructions  were  met  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  determined  resistance. 

The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  protested  against  the  Sugar  Act 
and  Uie  qnartering  of  troops  as  unconstitutional;  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  sit  during  the  recess,  to  write  to  other  goyemments  to 
inform  them  of  the  resolutions,  and  to  invite  all  the  colonial  assemblies 
to  join  with  them  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  prevent  the 
enactment  of  a  Stamp  Aet^  In  Virginia  the  House  of  Burgesses,  on 
receiving  information  of  the  declaratory  act,  prepared  an  address  to 
the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons  The  confiscations  of  the  naval  commanders 
put  a  stop  to  the  commerce  which  the  English  colonies  had  carried 
on  with  the  French  islands  and  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  acts  and  discussions  was  a  universal  ferment  through- 
out the  colonies;  nevertheless  the  Sugar  Act»  being  regarded  as  a 
commercial  regulation,  was  not  openly  disobeyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1765  the  British  parliament  followed  up  the 
declaratory  resolution  of  the  preceding  year  by  passing  an  act  for 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  stamp-duty  through  all  the  American 
colonies.  The  AssembUes  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  protested 
against  the  act  as  unconstitutionaL  On  the  7th  of  October  a  Congress, 
consisting  of  twenty-eight  delegates,  from  the  Assemblies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware  counties,  Mary- 
land, and  South  Carolina,  met  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  results 
of  its  deliberations  were,  a  petition  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  each 
House  of  Parliament,  and  a  recommendation  to  the  colonies  to  appoint 
special'  agents  to  solicit  redress,  of  grievances.  The  Stamp  Act  was 
never  enforced ;  and  in  1766  it  was  repealed  by  parliament  But  the 
repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  declaratory  aot^  asserting  the  right  and 
power  of  the  British  Legislature  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  what- 
ever; and  in  conformity  with  this  declaration  an  act  was  passed  in 

1767,  imposing  a  duty  on  paper,  glassy  painters'-colourst  and  teas,  to 
be  paid  by  the  colonists  in  the  colonies.  This  act  was  met  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  with  the  same  determined  spirit  of  resistance  as  the 
Stamp  Act.    The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  addressed,  ia  February 

1768,  a  circular  letter  to  the  burgesses  and  representatives  of  the 
people  throughout  the  colonies,  requesting  them  to  unite  to  obtain 
redress.  The  colonial  legislatures  generally  expressed  their  approval 
of  this  letter  and  were  consequently  dissolved.  The  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  being  dissolved  by  the  governor,  re- 
assembled under  the  name  of  a  Convention,  and  continued  to  sit  and 
act  as  a  legislature  in  defiance  of  his  authority.  When  the  new 
colonial  legislatures  met,  in  1769,  they  proved  as  intractable  as  their 
predecessors.  In  1770  Lord  North,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  premier,  prepared  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of 
1767  as  imposed  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'-colours,  and  to 
continue  that  part  which  imposed  a  duty  on  tea.  Such  an  alteration 
oould  have  no  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  the  colonists^  who  objected 
to  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  them,  not  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax. 

From  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  1765  till  1774,  the  authorities 
were  able  to  carry  into  effect  none  of  the  parliamentary  or  miuisterial 
measures  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  except  where  soldiers  were 
present  to  enforce  them.  But  the  resistance  was  everywhere  local, 
spontsneous,  unpreooncerted,  though  none  the  less  resolute.  In  1771 
the  Regulators  of  North  Carolina  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
were  only  put  down  after  a  pitched  battle.  In  1772  the  colonists  of 
Rhode  Island  captured  the  armed  government  schooner  Qaspee.  In 
177S  the  citizens  of  Boston  threw  the  cargoes  of  tea,  which  had  been 
brought  into  their  harbour  notwithstanding  their  non-importation 
resolutions,  into  the  sea.  Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment officers  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  laws  called  forth  petitions,  pro- 
tests, and  remonstrances  from  the  colonial  legislatures ;  and  when 
these  bodies  were  dissolved,  their  members  met  as  congresses  or  con- 
ventions without  the  authority  of  the  governors,  and  transacted 
business  as  before.  The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  in  1773  was 
punished  in  1774  by  an  act  of  parliament  ordering  the  port  to  be 
shut  up.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  converted  the  community  of 
Boston  into  martyrs  for  American  liberty.  At  Philadelphia  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  for  the  poorer  inhabitants;  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia proclaimed  a  solemn  fast  to  be  observed  on  the  day  the  port 
was  closed ;  the  neighbouring  ports  offered  the  use  of  their  stores  and 
wharfs  to  Uie  merchants  of  Boston.  Boston  became  a  central  point 
towards  which  the  sympathies  of  all  America  oonvetged — the  nucleus 
of  a  combination  of  all  the  colonies.  Committees  of  correspondence 
already  existed  in  most  of  them.  The  first  had  been  appointed  at  a 
town-meeting  in  Boston  in  1772 ;  another  by  the  House  of  Bnigessee 
of  Virginia  in  1778.  In  June  1774  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentative appointed  a  committee  of  five  persons  to  meet  committees 
or  delegates  from  the  other  provinces  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of 
September.  The  colonies  represented  on  this  occasion  were — New 
Hampshire^  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut^  New  York, 
New  Jers^,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  On 
the  14th  the  deputies  from  North  Carolina  arrived.  This  first  Con- 
tinental CongreoB  continued  to  sit  for  eight  weeks.    During  that 


period  it  prepared  and  published— 1.  A  Declaration  of  Rights,  enu- 
merating the  acts  by  which  thsy  had  been  violated,  and  declaring  a 
repeal  of  these  acts  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  2l  A  loyid  address  to  the 
king.  3.  An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  4.  Letters  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  to  the  colonies  of  St  John's,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  inviting  them  to  unite  in  the  common  cause 
of  British  America.  5.  A  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Continental  Congress  received  the  sanction  of 
the  thirteen  provincial  congresses  and  colonial  assemblies,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  New  York. 

A  second  Congress  met  at  Philadephia  on  the  10th  of  May,  but 
before  that  time  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  the  battle  of 
Lexington  in  Massachusetts.  The  intimation  of  this  collision  to  Con* 
gress  called  forth  a  declaration  that  hostilities  had  already  commenced, 
and  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  On 
the  27th  of  May  it  was  voted  that  20,000  men  should  be  immediately 
equipped,  and  Qeoige  Washington  appointed  general  and  commander- 
in-chief;  articles  of  war  were  framed,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
higher  departments  of  the  army  commenced ;  bilis  of  credit  were 
issued  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  '  the  Twelve  United 
Colonies'  pledged  for  their  redemption :  in  short,  all  the  functions  of 
an  independent  legislature  were  now  assumed,  and  from  this  time 
continued  to  be  carried  on:  Before  the  second  Codgress  dissolved 
Georgia  had  elected  delegates ;  and  the  members  of  Congress  despair- 
ing of  any  of  the  mainland  colonies  wrested  from  the  F^nch  and 
Spaniards  joining  their  standard,  had  forbidden  ail  exportations  to 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  East  and  West  Florida,  and  prohibited  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  British  fisheries  on  the  American  coast.  Thus, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  United 
Colonies  had  already  all  the  essentials  of  their  future  general  govern- 
ment as  well  as  states'  governments.  The  want  of  a  chief  magistrate 
was  supplied  by  appointing  an  Executive  Committee  of  twelve,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  to  retire  every  year  by  rotation.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  framed  by  a  conmiittee  of  five  persons,  including 
John  Adama^  Jefferson,  and  rVanklin,  appointed  by  the  third  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  delegates  on  the  iSi  of 
July,  1776;  a  day  which  has  ever  since  been  kept  by  the  Americana 
as  a  public  festivid. 

In  1777  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  between 
'  The  United  States  of  America '  were  drawn  up  by  Congress  and  sent 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  with  the  request  that,  if  they 
approved  of  them,  they  would  authorise  their  delegates  to  ratify  the 
contract  in  Congress.  By  these  articles  the  states  were  to  bind  them- 
selves to  a  lesgue  for  common  defence;  the  free  inhabitants  of  each 
state  were  to  be  cituEens  of  the  whole  Union ;  each  state  wss  to  retain 
its  sovereignty,  and  every  power  not  expressly  delegated  to  Congress. 
Congress  was  to  consist  of  delegates  from  all  the  stiSes,  to  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  and  o^er  supreme 
executive  powera  These  articles,  if  adopted,  were  to  be  binding  until 
alterations  were  made  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  legislatures 
of  every  state.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut^  Vermont 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  acceded  to  this  oonfederatioo 
in  1777 ;  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  in  1778 ;  Delaware  in  1779 ;  Majyland  not  before  1781. 
Under  this  makeshift  constitution,  in  which  the  legislative,  executive^ 
and  judicial  functions  were  sll  vested  in  one  body,  the  United  States 
brought  the  war  with  Great  Britain  to  a  successful  termination  ia 
1783 ;  and  it  was  not  till  six  years  later  that  they  attempted  to 
organise  the  general  government  upon  a  more  permanent  system. 

In  1778  the  first  public  audience  was  given  by  the  king  of  Franca 
to  the  American  ambassadors.  In  April,  1782,  Holland  recogniMd 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  In  1788  peace  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Their  independence 
was  recognised  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  by  Sweden,  on  the  5th 
of  February;  by  Denmark  on  the  25th;  by  Spain  on  the  24th  of 
March ;  and  by  Russia  in  July.  Treaties  of  ami^  and  commeive  wei« 
concluded  wi^  all  these  nations^  and  thus  the  tfnited  States  of  North 
America  took  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  original 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  from  the  British 
possessions  on  the  north  to  Florida,  which  had  again  fallen  to  Spain, 
on  the  south ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Congress,  as  constituted  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  government,  soon  became 
apparent.  A  convention,  sanctioned  by  the  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress, assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  United  States  The  great  difficulty  in  this  task  arose  from 
the  jealousies  which  existed  between  the  lai^  and  the  small  states : 
it  was  obviated  by  instituting  a  legislature  of  two  chambers,  the 
members  of  the  one  (the  House  of  Representatives)  to  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  tiie  population ;  the  members 
of  the  other  (the  Senate)  to  be  elected  as  esch  state  should  determine, 
two  for  each  state.  A  president  was  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
to  be  re-eligible  at  the  close  of  the  term.  A  supreme  court  of  judioiaij 
wss  also  to  be  oreated.  A  qualified  negative  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature  was  given  to  we  president,  and  a  right  of  concurrence 
in  the  ratification  of  treaties  to  the  Senate.    The  power  of  taxatior 
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WM  conferred  upon  the  legislature.  In  other  respects  the  proTisions 
of  the  new  constitution  were  a  recognition  of  those  of  the  old  Con- 
federation.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  this  constitution  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  convention  present  except  three,  it 
was  then  sent  to  the  state  legislatures,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sub- 
mitted in  each  state  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people. 
Before  the  close  of  1788  all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina  had  adopted  the  constitution.  These  did  not  ratify  it  till 
May,  1790.  An  act  was  passed  by  Ck>ngress  appointing  the  first 
Wednesday  of  February,  1789,  for  the  people  to  meet  and  choose 
electors,  and  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  following  for  the  electors 
to  meet  and  choose  a  president 

A  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  met  at  New  York 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  elected  a  speaker ;  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
had  met  on  the  6th,  and  elected  a  speaker  pro  tempore  to  count 
the  votes  for  president.  George  Washington,  it  was  found,  had  been 
unanimously  electedpreeident,  and  John  Adams  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  80th 
of  April,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by  a  speech.  The 
constitution  was  now  completely  in  operation,  and  since  that  time 
down  to  the  present  day  it  has  only  experienced  a  few  immaterial 
modifications. 

We  append  a  list  of  the 

Praidents  of  the  United  State*, 
1.  George  Washington 1789  to  1797 


2.  John  Adams 1797 

8.  Thomas  Jefferson 1801 

4.  James  Madison 1809 

6.  James  Monroe      ......  1817 

6.  John  Qoinoy  Adams         ....  1825 

7.  Andrew  Jackson           1829 

8.  Martin  Van  Buren 1837 

9.  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  in  office)    .  1841 

10.  John  Tyler 1841 

11.  James  Knox  Polk 1845 

12.  Zachary  Taylor  (died  in  office)     .        •    .  1849 

18.  MiUard  Fillmore 1850 

14.  Franklin  Pierce            1853 
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1801 
1809 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1887 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 


From  the  establishment  of  their  position  as  an  independent  repub- 
lic until  the  present  time,  the  United  States  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  development  of  their  vast  resources.  Many  questions  of 
internal  government  and  relationship  have  occurred  and  excited  much 
interest,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  notice  them. 

With  foreign  countries  the  intercourse  has  been  for  the  most  part 
commercial  and  pacific,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  war  with 
England  1812-15,  which  occasioned  great  losses  to  both  powws, 
unattended  with  any  material  advantage  to  either,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  1845-48,  which,  as  noticed  under  Mxxioo,  resulted  in  the 
transference  of  a  large  extent  of  territory  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  United  States  have 
increased  with  unparalleled  rapidity  in  population  and  in  territory. 
The  first  Census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1 790,  at  which 
time  there  were  included  in  the  Union  17  states,  or  territorial  govern- 
ments, occupying  an  area  of  820,680  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  8,929,827  :  at  the  present  time  the  Union  consists  of  81  states  and 
5  territories,  occupying  an  area  of  2,963,666  square  miles,  with  a 
populaUon  (in  1850)  of  28,191,876. 

The  following  table  taken  with  a  few  slight  changes  to  render  it 
more  readily  understood  by  English  readers,  from  the  official '  Com- 
pendium to  the  Census,'  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  made : — 

Territorial  Inenaie  of  the  United  Staiet. 
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Ares  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the  peace  of  1783     . 
Parchaie  of  Loniiiana  flrom  Franoe,  1603        •        .    . 
Ceasioa  of  Florida  by  Spain,  1810        .        •        .         . 
Admission  of  Texaa  [see  Tkxas],  1844     .        •        .     . 
Territory  obtained  by  Oregon  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

1846 

Territory  ceded  by  Mexico  [see  Mkxxco],  1848 

additional,  ceded  by  Mexico  by  a  new  treaty. 
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1854 
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Total 


Square  Miles. 


830,680 

899,579 

66,900 

318,000 

308,052 

522,056 

27,600 


2,963,666 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  population  at  the  several  censuses  of  the  Union : 


Classes. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1860 

Whites     .    . 
Free  Coloured 
Slaves  .    .    . 

8,172,464 

69.466 

697,897 

4,a04,4>s0 
108^5 
893,041 

6,862,004 

186,446 

1,191,864 

7,861,987 

238^156 

1,638,088 

10,687,878 

819,699 

2,0U9,048 

14,196,606 

386,808 

2,487,456 

19,668,068 

434,406 

8,204,813 

Total    .    . 

S.929;BS7 

6;»6,926 

7,289^14 

9,688,181 

12,866^020 

17,069.463 

23.191;B76 

Chvemment,  <Crc.— At  their  Union  the  states  formed  a  federal  govern- 


ment, to  whioh  was  intrusted  all  those  general  measures  which  had 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Union  with  foreign  countriea,  and  the 
common  interests  of  the  several  states ;  to  the  looal  govemmeot  of 
each  separate  state  being  left  the  management  of  its  immediate  oon- 
cems.  Both  the  general  and  state  governments  are  eaaentaally 
democratic.  By  the  constitution  the  power  of  the  general,  or  federal, 
government  is  divided  into  a  legislative,  an  executive^  and  a  judicial 
branch. 

The  legislatlvo  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  oonnsting  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  it  must  by  law  assemble  ti 
least  once  a  year,  on  the  fint  Monday  of  December.  The  Senate  ii 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  state,  and  of  oourae  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  62  members;  they  are  chosen  by  the  legisla* 
tures  of  each  state  for  six  years,  one-third  of  them  bein^  elected 
biennially.  The  vice-president  is  president  of  the  Senate  ex-offieia 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  283  members  from  tha 
several  states  (with  one  additional  accorded  for  the  present  to  CaUfomia)^ 
elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  repreeentatives  sn 
apportioned  among  the  different  states  according  to  population ;  one 
member  being  returned,  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  repreaents- 
tion,  for  every  98,423  of  the  'representative  populaiiony'  which 
consists  of  all  the  free  persons  in  the  several  states  with  three-fifths 
of  the  slaves.  The  number  of  representatives  apportioned  to  ea^ 
state  is  shown  in  the  table  at  the  oommenoement  of  this  artitde.  The 
Congress  has  power  to  raise,  maintain,  toad  regulate  a  navy  and  army ; 
to  declare  war  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals ;  to  oonsti- 
tute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  courts ;  to  dedlne  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  and  against  the  laws  of  nations ; 
to  frame  general  laws  of  naturalisation ;  to  establish  posi-olBoes  and 
post-roads;  to  ooin  money  and  make  laws  for  punishing  foi^en;  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the  Indian  trilMS,  and 
among  the  states;  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  for  the  common  defence 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  All  money-bills  must  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  preaident ;  the  vice-prarident  is 
ex-officio  president  of  the  Senate,  and  aucoessor  to  the  prsaideot 
should  he  die  durmg  his  term  of  office.  The  president  is  elected  for 
four  years,  and  may  be  re-elected ;  but  the  usage  has  been  never  to 
elect  the  same  person  for  more  than  two  terms.  He  is  chosen  by 
electors,  who  are  themselves  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  in  each 
state ;  the  number  of  these  electors  being  equal  to  the  representatives 
which  such  state  sends  to  both  houses  of  CongressL  The  pzvsident 
has  a  sidary  of  25,000  dollars,  and  the  use  of  the  '  White  Honse '  (with 
its  furniture)  at  Washington.  The  vice-president  has  a  salary  of  8000 
dollars.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when 
called  into  active  serrice  of  the  United  States ;  he  has  power  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur;  he  appoints  the 
officers  of  state,  ambassadors,  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court ;.  he  receives  foreign  ambassadors ;  he  can  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States^  except  in  eases  of 
impeachment. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
are  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  and 
of  the  interior,  the  postmaster-general,  and  the  attorney-general, 
whose  respective  duties  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  tiUea  They 
form  the  cabiaet,  and  hold  office  at  the  will  of  the  president  Their 
salary  is  8000  dollars  each. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  United  Stetes  is  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  forty-six  district  courts,  and  nine  circuit  oourta.  The  supreme 
court  consiste  of  one  chief  justice,  with  a  salary  of  6000  dollars,  aod 
eight  associate  justices,  with  salaries  of  4500  dollars  each,  who  hold  a 
court  in  Washington  annually;  an  attorney-general,  reporter,  dark, 
and  marshal.  Each  district  court  consists  of  one  judge,  an  attorney, 
marshal,  and  dark.  The  drouit  courto  are  composed  of  one  associate 
justice,  and  the  judge  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  held.  The  supreme 
court  has  exdusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  to  which  a  steto  is  party, 
except  cases  between  a  stete  and  its  dtisens ;  in  suite  or  proceediogs 
against  ambassadors,  it  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  dreuit 
courte,  and  authority  to  issue  write  of  prohibition  to  the  district 
courts.  The  circuit  courte  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  auite  of  a 
dvil  nature  at  law  or  equity,  concurrent  with  the  courte  of  the  several 
stetes,  where  the  value  in  dispute  exceeds  500  dollan,  where  the 
United  Stetes  or  an  alien  i»  a  party,  or  where  the  suit  is  brought  by  a 
dtisen  of  one  stete  against  a  dtizen  of  another.  The  drouit  oourte 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  diitriot  oourte  They  have  exdu- 
rive  cognisance  of  offences  sgainst  the  United  Stetes.  The  district 
courte  have  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  and  maritime  oases,  in  all  auite 
against  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  in  some  minor  offences  against  the 
United  Stetes,  and  in  causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a '  tort'  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nationa 

Plrovision  is  made  by  the  constitution  for  ite  own  amendment 
Such  amendment  csn  however  only  be  made  when  it  is  proposed  by 
a  majority  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  or  by  a 
convention  called  on  the  application  of  two-thlnls  of  the  stetes ;  but 
in  either  case  the  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  thiee-fourths  of  the 
stetes  to  give  it  effect. 
jKevcnue,  Armjf,  and  iVafy.— The  total  roceipte  of  the  United  States 
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for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1854  (exclu»ive  of  a  balance  in  hand 
from  the  previous  year  of  21,942,892  doUare),  was  73,549,705  dollars; 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  75,854,630  dollars. 
The  entire  outstanding  public  debt,  October  Ist^  1854,  was  45,640,606 
doUank 

The  zvgular  army  in  1853  comprised  in  all  964  commissioned  officers 
and  9284  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  militia  force 
of  the  several  states  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  2,259,037  men,  of 
whom  66,289  were  commissioned  officers.  The  navy  in  1853  con- 
sisted of  11  vessels  of  the  line,  mounting  in  all  860  guns,  14  frigates 
mounting  618  guns,  and  49  other  vessels, — ^the  whole  fleet  mounting 
2026  guns. 

{ffiaiories  of  America  by  Bancroft^  Qrahame,  Stedman,  &o,;  History 
of  England  by  Lord  Hahon ;  Biographies  of  Waahington,  Jefferaon^  dC-c., 
by  Sparks,  Marshall,  Irving,  Tucker,  &c. ;  Seventh  Cenna  of  the  United 
States;  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States  ;  Qjficiai  Reports;  American 
Almanact  1855 ;  Gazetteers  of  United  States^  &c.) 

UNNA.    [Arnsbebo.] 

UNST.    [Shbtland  IsLBS.] 

UNTERWALDEN,  a  canton  of  Switaerland,  and  one  of  the  three 
Waldstatten,  or  Forest  Cantons,  which  began. the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion, is  bounded  N.  by  the  Lake  of  Luzem,  W.  by  Luzem,  Sb  by  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and  E.  by  the  canton  of  UrL  The  area  is  262 
square  miles,  and  the  population  25,138.  The  canton  consists  mainly 
of  two  great  parallel  valleys,  each  about  15  miles  in  length,  running 
from  south  to  north,  and  terminating  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Lake  of  Luzem.  The  eastern  valley  is  drained  by  the  Eugelberg  Aa, 
a  torrent  which  rises  in  the  Surenen  Alps  .on  the  borders  of  Uri,  flows 
by  the  abbey  of  Engelbeig,  and  enters  the  lake  below  Stanz.  The 
western  valley  is  drsdned  by  the  Samer  Aa,  the  outlet  of  the  little 
alpine  lake  of  Lungem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Briinig,  near  the  borders  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  which,  after  passing  Uirough  the  Lake  of 
Samen,  enters  a  bay  of  the  Luzem  lake  below  Alpnach.  The  lower 
part  of  the  eastern  valley  constitutes  the  district  <»lled  Nidwald,  or 
'  below  the  forest,'  and  the  western  valley,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
eastern  valley,  forms  the  district  called  Obwald.  These  denominations 
relate  to  the  Kemwald,  or  forest  of  Kerns,  which  lies  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  districts.  The  Obwald  and  Nidwald  have  formed  two 
separate  communities  ever  since  1150.  They  both  joined  Schwyz  and 
Uri  in  the  insurrection  of  1308,  and  when  the  first  federal  union  was 
entered  into  at  Brunnen,  in  December,  1315,  Obwald  and  Nidwald 
were  recognised  as  forming  together  one  canton,  by  the  name  of 
Unterwalden. 

Unterwalden  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  north  side,  by  offsets  of 
the  Alps,  which  detach  themselves  from  the  great  central  group  of  the 
St  Qotfaard,  and  divide  the  basin  of  tiie  Aar  from  that  of  the  Reusa 
One  branch  runs  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  separating 
it  from  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Another  ridge  runs  along  the  eastern 
part  of  Unterwalden,  and  divides  it  from  Uri,  forming  the  summits  of 
Titlis  (10,500  feet  above  the  sea),  Wallenstock,  and  Rothstock,  each 
above  8000  feet  Lastly,  another  offset  of  minor  elevation  runs  along 
the  western  border  of  Unterwalden,  dividing  it  from  the  canton  of 
Luzem.  Mount  Pilatus  (about  7000  feet)  is  the  highest  summit  of 
this  last  offset.  lu  the  interior  of  Unterwalden  there  are  no  very  high 
mountains,  but  the  surface  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  hills  and 
terraces,  several  valleys,  and  some  tracts  of  plain  bordering  on  the 
Luzem  or  Waldst&tter  Lake.  Unterwalden  is  chiefly  a  pastoral 
country.  There  are  about  12,000  cows,  3000  sheep,  6000  goats,  3500 
pigs,  but  very  few  horses.  About  20,000  cwts.  of  cheese  are  annually 
made.  The  cheese  of  Unterwalden,  of  the  first  or  best  sort,  is  much 
esteemed  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  canton  abounds  with  fruit* 
trees  :  a  little  bad  wine  is  made.  The  honey  is  excellent^  The  canton 
imports  com,  wine,  salt^  manufactures,  and  colonial  articles ;  it  exports 
cattle,  cheese,  butter,  timber,  and  hides.  The  canton  is  not  favourably 
situated  for  trade,  being  confined  between  the  Alps  and  the  lake,  with 
no  high  road  passing  through  it^  and  none  but  mountain  passes  leading 
out  of  itw  All  the  native  inhabitants  who  are  of  age,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  A^moMJOMn,  are  members  of  the  landsgemeinde  of  their 
respective  district^  Nidwald  or  Obwald,  each  of  which  has  also  its  own 
admimstration.  In  1835  there  were  as  yet  no  prisons :  serious  offences 
are  punished  by  fines,  corporal  punishment,  and  in  certain  cases  by 
death.  Each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  canton  has  an  hospital  and 
a  poor-house.  A  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German  is  the  language  of  the 
country.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  whole  canton. 
The  Benedictine  monastery  of  Engelberg,  a  foundation  of  the  11th 
century,  and  possessed  of  a  library  of  20,000  volumes  and  several 
valuable  manusoripts,  has  been  suppressed  since  the  revolution  of  1847. 
Nidwald  and  Obwald  return  each  one  member  to  the  National  Council 
of  Switzerland,  as  they  did  also  formerly  to  the  Swiss  Diet. 

The  principal  towns  or  villages  are — Somen,  the  head  town  of  the 
Obwald,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Saraen,  has  a  fine 
town-house^  with  historical  portraits  of  the  worthies  of  Obwald. 
Samen  has  also  a  college,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  poorhouse^  a  public 
school,  several  churches,  and  1999  inhabitants.  The  arsenal  of  Obwald 
is  on  Uie  hill  called  Landenberg,  where  was  once  the  castle  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Austrian  governors.  Stans,  the  head  town  of  the  Nid- 
wald, situated  in  a  fine  i^ain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  has  a  splendid 
parish  church  with  a  noble  dome,  and  a  fine  square  before  it^  with  two 


fountains,  and  a  statue  of  Winkelried,  the  hero  of  Sempaoh.  The 
convent  of  the  Capuchins  (now  suppressed)  has  a  considerable  library. 
The  town-house  contains  several  paintings.  The  population  of  Stana 
is  1877. 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts 
of  central  Switzerland,  on  account  of  its  historical  recollections,  and 
the  old  simplicity  of  manners  and  pastoral  habits  of  its  inhabitants. 

UPHAM.    [Hakpshirs.] 

UPHOLL  AND.     [Lanoashibb.] 

UPLAND.    [SwEDBN.l 

UPMINSTER.    [Essex.] 

UPPINQUASf,  Rutlandshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Uppingham,  is  situated  in  52**  35' 
N.  lat,  0**  43'  W.  long.,  distant  7  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Oakham,  and 
89  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  2068.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Uppiogham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  35  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  52,698  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  12,701.  Uppingham  church  is  larger  with  a 
lofty  spire.  There  are  two  chapels  for  Dissenters.  The  Grammar 
school  is  well  endowed,  and  has  several  vsluable  exhibitions.  There 
are  also  National  schools,  and  an  hospital  for  poor  men.  A  county 
court  is  held.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  two  annusl 
fairs. 

UPSA'LA,  a  town  in  Sweden,  situated  in  59"  51'  N.  lat.,  17"  80" 
R  long;,  in  an  extensive  undulating  plain,  about  300  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  has.  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  large 
for  Sweden,  extends  over  a  considerable  area^  as  there  are  large 
gardens  to  most  of  the  houses.  The  houses  are  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  wood,  and  mostly  two  stories  high.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  straight,  and  there  is  a  spacious  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  cathedral  was  erected  between  1258  and  1435,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  gothic  buildmg  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  contains 
monuments  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  others  of  Qustavus  L 
and  Linnaeus.  Formerly  the  kings  of  Sweden  were  crowned  in  this 
cathedraL  The  square  in  which  the  church  stands  is  surrounded  by 
buildings  belonging  to  the  university,  which  has  a  library  containing 
nearly  100,000  volumes,  a  collection  of  coins,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
an  observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  natural  objects.  There  is  also  a  botanical  garden.  The  university 
was  established  in  1478 ;  it  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  and  has  four 
faculties— law,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  number  of 
regular  professors  amounts  to  24,  and  that  of  fuljunct  professors  to 
14.  The  average  annual  number  of  students  who  attend  the  lectures 
is  about  1000.  The  curriculum  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  Oerman 
universitiesL  The  Society  of  Sciences,  instituted  in  1719,  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  '  Transactions.'  Upsala  has  also  a  grammar 
school,  several  charitable  institutions,  and  an  agricultural  society. 
About  6  miles  S.E.  from  Upsala  are  the  '  mora-stonea,'  at  which  the 
Swedes  elected  their  kings  between  1140  and  1520. 

UPTON-ON-SEVERN,  Worcestershire,  a  marketrtown  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Upton,  is  situated  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  52^  4'  N.  lat,  2*  12'  W.  long., 
distant  10  miles  S.  from  Worcester,  and  111  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2,696.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Upton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  53,016  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,070. 

Upton  is  a  neatly-built  town,  situated  in  a  flat  and  fertile  plain. 
The  river  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons*  burden,  l^ere  are 
a  basin  for  barges,  and  a  wharf  for  loading  and  unloading:  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  market-house,  assembly-room,  and  magis- 
trates' court-room  compose  one  building.  The  stone  bridge  of  six 
arches  and  the  old  ohurch  were  injured  during  the  civil  wars,  and  in 
1756  the  church  was  taken  down  and  the  present  edifloe  erected. 
The  old  gothic  tower  however  still  remains.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings 
bank.  Petty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held.  Thursday  is  the 
market-day.  Fairs  are  held  on  St  Peter's  Day  and  on  Midlent 
Thursday. 

UPWELL.    [Norfolk.] 

URAL,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary-line 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  rises  in  the  Southern  Ural,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Kalyan,  near  55"  N.  lat,  at  an  elevation  of  2132  feec  above 
the  sea-leveL  It  first  runs  south  about  200  miles  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  fortress  of  Orskaja,  where  it  turns  to  the  west,  in  which 
direction  it  passes  south  of  the  town  of  Orenburg,  and  continues  to 
fiow  about  300  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  fortress  of  Uralsk.  Near 
this  place  it  again  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaohes  in  that  direction 
the  Caspian  Sea  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  measured  in  a  straight 
line.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  900  miles.  The  first 
60  miles  it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  Ural  Tau  on  the 
west^  and  the  Ilmenes  Mountains  on  the  east  At  Verkh-Urask, 
where  the  level  of  the  river  is  still  about  1248  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  boats.  South  of  Verkh«Urask  the 
Ural  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  table-limd  of  Sakmara,  and 
on  the  east  of  it  extend  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghises.    At  Orskajs, 
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where  the  river  turns  westward,  ite  level  is  abont  550  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  this  place  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  barges,  as  it  has 
no  rapids  and  a  considerable  depth.  !Below  Orskaja  the  Ural  flows  in 
a  bottom  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  which  is  inclosed  by  higher 
grounds  rising  from  60  to  100  feet  above  it.  These  higher  grounds 
are  the  edges  of  the  steppes.  The  bottom  is  chiefly  covered  with 
woods,  but  in  parts  there  are  extensive  meadows.  The  greater  part 
of  this  bottom  is  annually  inundated,  and  only  a  few  tracts  are  culti- 
vated. In  its  middle  .course  the  Und  is  joined  by  the  Sakmara  from 
the  north,  and  the  Ilek  from  the  south.  About  40  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  Ural  divides  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  eastern 
preserves  the  name  of  Ural,  and  the  western  is  called  Mokroi  Bocksai 
Irower  down  the  Ural  again  divides  into  two  channels,  of  which  the 
western  is  called  Ural,  and  the  eastern  Bukharka.  The  last-mentioned 
channel  is  the  most  convenient  for  vessels,  and  on  its  banks  are  the 
fortress  and  town  of  Quriew.  The  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the 
Ural  are  covered  with  salt-swamps,  and  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation 
or  pasture.  The  quantity  of  fish  annually  taken  in  the  Ural  is  very 
great.  The  fish  ascend  the  river  to  the  fortress  of  Urask,  where  their 
course  is  stopped  by  a  weir.  Belugas  have  been  taken  weighing 
1000  lbs.,  and  yielding  200  lbs.  of  caviar ;  and  sturgeons  weighing 
200  lbs.,  and  yielding  40  lbs.  of  caviar,  have  been  taken  in  the  UraL 
Besides  the  caviar  and  isinglass,  a  great  quantity  of  fish  is  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Russia.  In  summer  the  fiiBh  is  salted,  but  iu  winter 
it  is  exported  in  a  frosen  state. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS  extend  along  the  eastern  border  of  Europe, 
which  they  divide  from  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  range  lies  within  the 
dominions  of  Russia.  Its  most  southern  extremity  is  on  the  bonks 
of  the  river  Ural,  where  that  river  runs  from  east  to  west,  near  51" 
N.  lat,  and  on  both  sides  of  55**  E.  long.  The  most  northern 
extremity  reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  Straits  of  WaigatE,  and 
terminates  opposite  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla  in  70"  N.  lat.,  and 
about  60"  E.  long.  As  the  range  reaches  its  culminating  point  near 
the  meridian  of  60*  £.  long.,  and  as  it  extends  from  south  to  north, 
it  is  classed  among  the  meridional  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  length  of  the  range  is  about  1250  miles ;  towards  the  southern 
extremity,  near  53"  N.  lat.,  the  ridges  spread  over  a  tract  about 
100  miles  wide,  but  ikrther  north  the  breadth  is  less  than  50  miles, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre,  between  56"  and  60"  N.  lat,  the  mountain 
range  is  hardly  20  miles  across;  Farther  north  it  grows  wider,  but 
this  portion  of  the  mountains  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  whole 
area  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is  about  120,000  square  miles.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  range  is  not  great,  none  of  the  summits 
rising  to  more  than  6800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  parts  of 
the  range  often  fall  short  of  2000  feet  The  chain  descends  with 
steep  declivities  to  the  great  plains  of  Asia,  which  are  contiguous  to 
its  base.  On  the  west  the  mountains  do  not  immediately  border  on 
the  great  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  are  separated  fi^)m  them  by 
a  hilly  tract  of  from  20  to  40  mUes  wide.  The  whole  range  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Southern,  Centztd,  and  Northern 
UraL 

The  Somthem  Vral  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Ural  River  to 
55"  80'  N.  lat  llio  high  ground  approaches  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  so  as  to  leave  only  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  low  and  level 
ground  along  its  course.  The  ascent  of  these  high  grounds  is  very 
much  broken  and  rapid,  but  they  are  only  from  600  to  700  feet  above 
the  surfiMse  of  the  river.  When  this  elevation  is  attained  the  country 
gradually  rises  higher,  and  near  53"  N.  lat  may  be  from  1200  to  1800 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  tract  is  called  the  table-land  of 
the  Sakmara,  from  an  affluent  of  the  Ural  River  which  drains  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  On  the  east  the  table-land  declines  with  a  steep 
descent  to  the  river  Ural,  where  it  flows  from  north  to  south,  but  on 
the  west  its  slope  is  very  gentle,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  low  ridge 
called  Obstshei  Sirt,  which  traverses  the  steppe  that  lies  £uther  west, 
and  terminates  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Volga,  opposite  Kamyshin  (between 
50"  and  51"  N.  lat).  The  surface  of  the  table-land  is  very  much 
broken,  and  in  many  parts  there  are  rocky  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  ridges  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Ick,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Sakmara.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  table- 
land is  wooded  and  well  stocked  with  animals,  which  supply  the 
Bashkirs  with  a  part  of  their  subsistence.  There  are  some  large 
swamps. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara  btq  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the  Irendik  Mountains,  but 
farther  north  it  takes  the  name  of  Ural-Tau  (or  Qirdle  Mountains). 
It  runs  north  by  east  to  55"  SO'  N.  lat  In  a  few  places  it  contains 
elevated  summits,  for  instance,  near  its  southern  extremity,  east  of 
Lake  Tolkash,  where  it  is  more  than  2900  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  in 
general  the  summit  is  a  level  plain  about  2000  feet  high  and  seven  or 
eight  miles  wide :  it  is  mostly  covered  with  swamps.  The  western 
chain  has  no  general  name.  It  rises  in  the  most  southern  bend  of 
the  river  Bialaya,  and  runs  nearly  north-east,  gradually  approaching 
the  Ural-Tau.  Near  its  southern  extremity,  which  is  less  than  50 
miles  distant  from  that  of  the  Ural-Tau,  it  does  not  rise  much  above 
the  general  level  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara;  but  farther  north  it 
increases  in  elevation,  and  exhibits  several  high  summits,  among 
which  are  the  Taman-Tau,  at  the  source  of  the  Bialaya,  and  the 
Iremel-Tau,  north  of  it    The  last-mentioned  mount  is  the  highest  in 


the  Southern  Ural,  and  rises  more  than  4700  feet  above  the  aea-level; 
and  snow  is  found  in  some  ravines  near  its  summits  all  the  year  round. 
The  whole  western  chain  is  thickly  wooded,  but  many  of  the  slopes 
are  nearly  inaccessible,  owing  to  the  deep  swamps  on  their  sidea. 
Wild  animals  are  very  numerous,  especially  bears,  deer,  and  elka 
The  valleys  between  the  ranges  are  either  destitute  of  trees  and 
covered  with  thick  grass  or  swamps.  In  some  places  however  then 
are  extensive  woods. 

The  two  chains  just  mentioned  approach  one  another  at  the  place 
where  the  rivers  Ural,  Bialaya,  and  Ai,  an  affluent  of  the  Ufa,  originate, 
but  they  do  not  join.  They  run  parallel  to  one  another  from  54"  SC 
to  55"  30'  N.  lat,  being  hardly  ten  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
The  eastern,  which  preserves  the  name  of  Ural-Tau,  is  a  con^nuoos 
range,  but  not  so  high  as  the  western,  which  is  composed  of  tiiree 
ridges,  called  from  south  to  north  Oorengai-Tftu  (3000  feet),  Tagannai- 
Tau  (3500  feet),  and  Yeorma-Tau,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  three. 
Between  these  ridges  are  depressions,  through  which  the  rivers  flow 
westward  to  the  Ufa  and  Bialaya.  The  Unl-Tau  does  not  rise  ia 
these  parts  above  2000  feet,  and  is  frequently  much  lower.  Tfas 
valley  between  the  two  chains  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-krel, 
and  occupied  by  a  considerable  number  of  insulated  hills.  In  this 
valley  are  the  principal  mines  of  Slatoust 

A  third  range  lies  farther  east,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Ural-Tau,  but 
is  not  connected  with  it  Between  55"  SO'  and  54"  80'  N.  lat  it  is 
not  inferior  to  the  Ural-Tau  in  elevation,  but  farther  sotith  it  decreases 
considerably  in  height,  and  terminates  between  54"  and  53"  in  isolated 
hills.  It  bears  the  name  of  Ilmenes-Tau,  and  appears  to  be  stedk 
and  destitute  of  trees. 

The  Central  Ural  extends  from  55"  SO'  to  58"  N.  lat,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  wide  swell,  which  begins  on  the  west  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ejima,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  and  rises  gradually  for  50  or 
100  miles  more,  until  it  attains  its  highest  level,  whence  it  extends 
in  an  uneven  plain,  and  then  descends  on  the  eastern  side,  Ukewiss 
with  a  rather  gentle  but  much  shorter  slope.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
western  slope  at  the  town  of  Perm,  on  the  Ejima,  is  only  378  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  the  highest  point,  on  the  road  leading  from  Penn 
to  Ekatarinburg  is  1688  feet,  and  Ekatarinburg,  on  the  plain  east  of 
the  eastern  declivity,  is  858  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  region  pre- 
sents vast  swamps  destitute  of  trees  in  some  parts ;  in  others  it  ii 
overgrown  with  stunted  woods.  This  part  of  the  Ural  Moantains  is 
traversed  by  Uie  great  commercial  road  between  Russia  and  Siberia,  and 
most  of  the  mines  which  are  worked  are  in  this  portion  of  the  range. 

Between  58"  and  61"  N.  lat.  are  the  mountains  called  the  Ural  of 
Yerkhotoori,  which  some  writers  consider  a  part  of  the  CSenfz»l  Urml, 
and  others  as  attached  to  the  Northern  UraL  In  these  parts  the 
higher  portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  which 
usually  form  elevated  summits.  The  most  southern  of  these  sommits, 
the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  according  to  some  authorities,  rises  to  the 
height  of  6829  feet  above  the  sea ;  but,  according  to  others,  only  to 
about  two-thirds  of  that  elevation.  On  the  north  of  it  are  other  sum- 
mits, which  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
low  depressions  by  which  these  summits  are  separated  fzx>m  one 
another  are  very  swampy,  but  generally  covered  with  wooda,  which 
also  extend  over  the  lower  declivity  of  the  summits,  whilst  the  higher 
part  is  above  the  line  of  trees,  and  presents  either  bare  ro^a,  or, 
where  it  is  covered  with  soil,  swamps  of  great  depth.  Though  none 
of  these  summits  appear  to  be  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round, 
masses  of  ice  are  found  even  at  the  end  of  the  summer  in  the  ravines 
which  furrow  the  northern  declivities. 

TheNorthem  Urtd  occupies  that  portion  of  the  range  which  extends 
from  61"  to  70"  N.  lat  It  is  very  little  known.  The  Russians  call  it 
the  Barren  Ural,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Central  and  Southern  Ural, 
which  are  rich  in  mines  and  covered  with  wood«  whilst  the  Northern 
Ural  consists  of  rocks,  and  is  destitute  of  trees.  These  rooky  maswas  are 
nearly  always  covered  with  fogs.  The  lower  tracts  between  them  are 
occupied  by  moors  or  covered  with  mosses.  There  are  forests  of  lai^ 
pines  as  far  north  as  63"  N.  lat ;  but  farther  north  the  growth  of 
these  trees  is  stunted,  and  near  65"  N.  lat  they  disappear.  The 
Northern  Ural  does  not  seem  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  where 
it  terminates  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  it  is  composed  of  broken  rocks 
covered  with  swamps. 

The  basis  of  the  Ural  chain  is  granite,  and  the  superior  atnttiflca- 
tions  are  limestone  and  quarts,  and  many  erratic  blocks  are  scattered 
over  the  surface.  The  central  and  southern  portions  abound  in  wood, 
chiefly  pines,  cedars,  larches,  and  other  natives  of  a  northern  climate ; 
but  the  oak  and  ash  are  found  in  the  south-western  parts.  There  are 
many  rich  valleys  and  fine  pastures,  where  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred.  Numberless  rivers  abounding  in  fish  issue  from  both  sides  of 
the  chain,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sosva,  the  Isset^  the  Tobol, 
the  Emba,  the  Ural,  the  Belaia,  the  Kama,  and  the  Petchora.  There 
are  seven  passes  over  these  mountains :  the  five  that  are  the  most 
easy  to  cross  are — the  road  from  Perm  to  Ekatarinbui^ ;  that  to 
Petropauloskaja ;  and  the  three  roads  to  Orenbux^. 

The  Ural  Mountains  abound  with  mineral  wealth;  and  valuable 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  platinum  are  worked.  The  iron-  and 
copper-mines  had  long  been  considered  among  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  the  national  wealth,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  it  was  discovered  that  gold-nunes  also  existed  there     The 
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gold-mines  of  the  Ural  were  considered  the  most  productiye  in  the 
world  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  auriferoaa  deposits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  Very  rich  veins  were  met  with  between  1844 
and  1850,  but  the  total  yield  in  any  year  during  this  interval  did  not 
much  exceed  a  million  sterling.  Many  splendid  blocks  of  malachite 
are  cut  in  the  copper-mines  of  the  Ural,  and  manufaotured  into 
articles  of  decorative  furniture,  of  which  many  specimens  appeared  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851.  [Ekatarinbubo  ; 
Pbrm  1 

URBAN.    [Natal.] 

URBANIA.    [Pesaro  e  Urbino.] 

URBINO,  a  town  of  Central  lUly,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  is 
situated  partly  on  a  hill,  about  20  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  about  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  Pesaro.  It  is  a  walled  town, 
and  has  several  fine  buildings,  among  others  the  former  ducal  palace, 
now  tiie  government-house,  which  contains  a  collection  of  ancient 
inscriptions  and  sculptures;  the  palace  Albani;  the  cathedral ;  and 
several  churches  and  convents.  Urbino  is  an  archbishop's  see ;  it  has 
a  college,  a  theological  seminary,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  literature, 
and  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  house  in  which  Rafifaelle  was  bom 
still  exists.  Urbino  was  for  three  centuries  the  capital  of  a  duchy. 
In  1626  the  duchy  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Urbino  is  the  birthplace  of  Rafifaelle,  Bramante,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists,  and  of  Pope  Clement  XI.  and  several  cardinals  of  the 
Albano  family. 

URFAHR.    [Ens.] 

URQEL.    [Cataluna.] 

URI,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  bounded  N.  by  Schwyz,  W.  by 
Unterwalden,  Bern,  and  the  Talais,  S.  by  the  group  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  which  separates  it  from  the  canton  Ticino,  and  K  by  the 
Orisons  and  Qlarus.  It  consists  of  a  rugged  mountainous  territory 
inclosing  a  valley,  about  80  miles  long,  and  traveraod  by  the  Reuss, 
which  has  its  sources  on  Mount  St  Qothard  about  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  flows  northward  until  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Luzem,  the 
southern  branch  of  which  is  called  the  I^e  of  Uri.  Several  minor 
valleys  branch  out  right  and  left  from  the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  A 
great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  canton  is  mostly  covered  with  ridges 
of  the  Pennine  Alps,  several  of  which  exceed  10,000  feet  in  heights 
There  is  a  tract  of  open  country,  called  Bodengemeinden,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  near  the  shores  of  tiie  Waldstatter  or 
Luzem  Lake.  Uri  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country :  horned-cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous. 

The  population  of  the  canton,  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  14,505 ; 
the  area  is  420  square  miles.  Uri  is  a  pure  democracy,  like  Sohwyz 
and  Unterwalden,  with  annual  landsgemeinde,  and  a  landrath  or 
executive  council,  presided  over  by  the  landamman.  The  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  head  town,  AUorf,  or  AUdorf,  is  the  subject 
of  a  separate  article :  population  at  the  last  census,  2112.  [Altdorf.] 
The  high  road  to  Italy  by  the  St.  Qothard  begins  properly  at  Altorf. 

URK.    [Holland.] 

URLINQFORD,  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52**  43'  N.  kt,  7*  84' 
W.  long.,  distant  by  road  17}  miles  W.N.W.from  Kilkenny,  80|  miles 
S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  was  1168  in  1851.  Urlingford 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  16  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of 
76,151  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  19,681.  The  town  contains 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  National  schools,  a  dispensary,  bridewell, 
and  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Fairs 
are  held  every  month. 

URUGUAY,  REPUBLIC  ORIENTAL  DEL,  formerly  known  as 
the  Banda  Orilntal,  South  America,  comprehends  the  country 
lying  between  the  southern  limit  of  Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
It  extends  between  80'  20'  and  35'  S.  lat,  53'  30'  and  58'  50'  W. 
long. ;  and  is  bounded  K  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  W.  by  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Uruguay,  and  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  divides 
Uruguay  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  area  is  about  100,000  square 
miles ;  the  population  has  been  estimated  at  250,000,  but,  including 
the  few  native  tribes,  it  probably  does  not  much  exceed  half  that 
number. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  countiy  is  hilly  and  elevated.  It 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  most  southern  prolongation  of  the  Serro  do 
Mar  (the  sea  mountain  range  of  Brazil),  which  extends  northward  to 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  (9"  S.  lat.)  In  Uruguay 
the  rauge  rises  rather  abruptly  on  the  southern  coast,  where  it  forms 
the  hill  of  Cape  de  Sta.  Maria,  the  Pao  de  Assucar  (Sugar-Loaf)  some 
miles  to  the  west  of  Maldonado,  the  Monte  Video  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  the  hill  of  Sta.  Lucia, 
farther  to  the  west^  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  bearing  that 
name.  At  no  great  distance,  however,  from  the  shore,  it  takes  the 
shape  of  an  extensive  table-land,  whose  surface  in  mnny  places  pre- 
sents hardly  any  perceptible  irregularity,  and  in  others  is  covered 
with  extensive  ranges  of  low  hills ;  both  Uie  plains  and  the  hills  are 
without  trees,  and  afford  only  pasture  for  cattle.  The  hills  are  called 
Cochilhas,  and  the  highest  range,  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  ocean  and  the  river  Uruguay,  is  named  the  Grand  Cochilha.  It 
extends  into  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  it 
is  called  Serra  de  HervaL    The  eastern  deoUvities  of  the  Grand 
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CoehUha,  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  plains  about  the  lakes 
Mirim  and  dos  Patos  at  about  12  or  20  miles  from  their  banks,  are 
called  Serra  de  los  Tappes.  On  the  west  the  table-land  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  but  it  is  there  out  by  numerous 
valleys,  and  presents  the  aspect  of  an  extremely  hilly  oountty.  In 
these  valleys,  as  well  as  in  tnose  which  lie  along  the  southern  ooas^ 
west  of  Cape  de  Santa  Maria,  many  fertile  tracts  oocur  in  which  the 
grains  and  f raits  of  Southern  Europe  succeed  very  well;  but  the 
remainder  is  only  fit  for  pasture. 

The  coast  north  of  Cape  Santa  Maria  is  low,  sandy,  and  intersected 
with  numerous  lakes;  it  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  great  extent 
of  similar  coast  belonging  to  Brazil,  which  reaches  up  to  near  80'  S. 
lat.  This  low  country  extends  inland  for  about  50  or  60  miles,  and 
possesses  little  fertility.  West  of  Maldonado,  and  along  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  coast  is  much  more  broken,  and 
affords  many  accessible  bays  and  harbours,  which  would  afford  great 
facilities  for  commerce  if  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  them. 

Along  this  coast  there  are  a  few  islands,  but  none  of  great  extent. 
The  largest,  called  Dos  Lopos  (of  the  wolveii),  is  not  far  from  the 
harbour  of  Maldonado  :  it  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
good  water,  but  is  almost  all  rock  and  atones. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Uruguay  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
Republic  The  La  Plata,  tbe  left  bank  of  which  belongs  wholly  to 
Uraguay,  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Plata,  Rio  db  la.]  The 
Uruguay  originates  in  that  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  which 
stretches  along  the  ocean  opposite  the  island  of  Santa  Catherine,  and 
under  the  name  of  Pellotas,  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  west- 
ward, between  banks  consistlDg  principally  of  pointed  and  massy 
rocks.  It  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  Uuive  river,  about  where  it 
begins  to  bend  its  course  to  the  south-west  Numerous  small  streama 
increase  its  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  latitude  294**  Sw  it 
receives  the  Ibecuy,  and  then  begins  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction. 
Not  far  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  it  receives 
the  Rio  Negro  on  the  left  bank.  The  Uraguay  is  navigable  for  laige 
boats  to  the  first  great  fall,  called  Salto  Grande,  situated  about  midvray 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ibecuy  and  Rio  Negro.  About  40  miles 
below  the  Ibecuy  is  the  Salto  Chico,  or  Little  Fall,  which  again 
interrupts  the  navigation  of  the  smaller  boats  or  canoes.  The  whole 
course  of  this  river  is  considerably  over  1000  miles. 

The  Rh  Ntgro  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Grand  Cochilha  near  the  Brazilian  border.  Its 
general  oourse  is  west  by  south  to  near  58'  W.  long.,  when  it  turns 
more  southward  and  expands  into  a  river  of  oonsiderable  width.  It 
falls  into  the  Uruguay  about  12  miles  above  the  union  of  that  river 
with  the  La  Plata ;  its  whole  oourse  is  upwards  of  300  miles. 

On  the  east  coast,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  salt  lakes ; 
but  the  two  laigeel^  lakes  Mirim  and  Mangueira,  or  Mangheira,  which 
formerly  belonged,  at  least  in  part,  to  Uruguay,  are  now  we  believe 
wholly  mcluded  within  the  Brazilian  territory. 

Of  the  geological  character  of  Uruguay  no  survey  has  been  made ; 
and  little  is  really  known  of  its  mineralogy.  Gold  and  silver  are  said 
to  have  been  foimd,  but  neither  has  been  worked.  At  San  Carlos 
west  of  Cape  Maria,  a  mine  of  oopper  was  formerly  found  to  be  yery 
profitable.  From  the  banks  of  the  Uraguay  great  quantities  of  lime 
are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  some  distriots  potter^s-eartb 
and  umber  are  found. 

Being  situated  without  the  tropics,  Uruguay  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate^  resembling  that  of  Spain  or  Italy.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  low  plains 
during  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October.  Frost  is  oooa 
sionaUy  felt  in  July  and  August  The  high  table-land  is  annually 
exposed  to  it^  sometimes  for  more  than  a  month  together ;  but  as 
very  little  snow  falls,  the  cattle  find  pasture  in  these  distriots  all  the 
year  round. 

The  country  contains  a  large  portion  of  fertile  land,  and  avast  extent 
of  profitable  pasturage ;  but  cultivation  is  everywhere  neglected,  and 
in  the  constantly-disturbed  state  of  the  country  even  those  pastoral 
occupations  which  alone  seem  to  haye  any  attiaotion  for  tbe  natives 
are  generally  pursued  in  a  careless  manner.  The  valleys  on  the  west 
and  south  are  well  adapted  to  a  great  diversity  of  productions.  Wheat 
maise^  barley,  and  rice  flourish  with  little  attentioo.  Peas,  beans, 
melons,  onions^  and  numerous  other  vegetables  are  cultivated.  Cotton, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  mandioc  are  grown.  Hemp  and  different  quaUties 
of  fluE  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  south  of 
Europe  succeed  here  better  than  farther  to  the  north,  and  none  so 
well  as  tbe  peach.  The  vine  grows  well,  and  produces  abundantly. 
Timber  is  by  no  means  abundant    It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the 

{>rincipal  rivers  that  any  forests  of  full-grown  timber  occur,  the  table- 
and  being  either  quite  bare  or  only  covered  with  shrubs. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  country  being  only  fit  for  pasture,  cattle 
of  course  constitute  the  chief  wealth.  The  richest  proprietors  often 
possess  thirty  or  forty  square  miles  of  land,  and  feed  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  upwards.  By  &r  the  greatest  number  are 
those  called '  bravo,'  because  they  live  in  a  state  of  wildnsss.  Some 
cattle  are  consamed  in  the  coun^,  and  others  sent  to  the  slau|^ter 
houses  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres;  bat  by  fsr  the  ipreater 
proportion  is  manufoctured  into  jerked  beef,  which  is  salted  without 
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the  bones,  dried  in  the  ran,  and  exported  to  different  parts  of  America^ 
especially  Brazil.  Every  great  proprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number 
of  horses  and  moles,  and  some  of  them  a  great  number  of  sheep,  which 
have  a  fine  wool    Neither  goats  nor  pigs  are  numerous. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  though  little  sought  after.  Among  other 
species  of  wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  the  anta  or  tapir,  the  deer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkey,  the  paca,  the  rabbity  the  armadillo,  the  squash, 
the  boa,  the  fox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the  country.  The 
European  species  of  dogs,  known  .as  Chimmarroe  Dogs,  have  multi- 
plied so  excessively  that  they  live  wild  in  the  plains,  and  have  become 
a  great  pest. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  In  the  lakes  of  the  eastern  plain  there 
are  wild  ducks  and  several  varieties  of  lai'ge  wild  geese.  A  few  other 
birds  of  the  species  found  in  Europe  are  idso  met  with,  as  the  heron, 
the  quail,  and  partridge ;  but  there  are  other  species  not  known  in 
Europe,  as  different  kinds  of  parrots,  the  Maouoo  partridge,  the  tucan, 
and  many  more. 

The  only  manufactures  are  of  the  rude  articles  required  for  domestic 
use.  The  commerce  is  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  though,  from  the 
position  of  the  country  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  sstuary  of  the 
La  Plata,  with  the  excellent  harbour  of  Montevideo  and  others  of  an 
exceedingly  useful  class,  and  with  the  facilities  for  internal  communi- 
cation afforded  by  the  Uruguay,  it  is  the  natural  entrepot  of  the  com- 
merce of  a  vast  region  of  the  interior ;  while  its  own  fertile  soil  and 
healthy  dimate  would  alone  render  it,  in  the  hands  of  a  peaceful  and 
industrious  people,  a  great  exporting  country.  At  present  the  trade 
is  chiefly  centred  in  Montevideo.  The  exports  consist  almost  wholly 
of  the  produce  of  the  herds,  as  hides,  horn,  hair,  jerked  and  salted 
beef,  tallow,  &o.,  and  do  not  now  probably  exceed  1,000,000^  sterling 
annually.  The  imports  are  chiefly  of  articles  of  British  and  coloniu 
manufisiotures,  &c.;  and  of  North  American  and  some  continental 
produce.  There  is  also  a  considerable  but  fluctuating  trade  between 
Uruguay  and  Brazil,  the  Ajqgentine  provinces,  &c.  The  imports  of 
British  goods  in  1853  amounted  to  529,883/.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1853  amounted  to  302,980  dollars;  the  imports  to 
808,446  doUars. 

Uruguay  is  a  republic  with  an  elective  president,  a  senate,  and  a 
^ouse  of  representatives ;  but  the  actual  power  is  generally  centred  in 
the  president,  who  is  usually  some  successful  general  The  country 
is  divided  into  nine  departments — Montevideo,  Maldonado,  Cane- 
lones,  San  Jos^>  Colonia^  Soriano,  Paisandu,  Durango,  and  Cerro 
Largo. 

MoNTEYiDBO  is  the  political  capital,  the  commercial  metropolis,  and 
much  the  laxgest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  republic  JE^tween  it 
and  Cape  Santa  Maria  stands  the  town  of  Maldonado,  with  a  fine 
harbour,  good  fortifications,  and  about  2000  inhabitants :  it  exports 
hides  and  copper.  CoUmia  del  Santo  Sacramento  is  a  small  town,  with 
a  harbour,  opposite  Buenoa  Ayres.  None  of  the  other  towns  are  of 
any  importance. 

The  Banda  Oriental  was,  during  the  Spanish  supremacy,  the  name 
of  that  portion  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  which  was  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  present 
vepublic  of  Uruguay  and  the  country  called  the  Seven  Missions.  The 
continual  civil  wars  by  which  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
followed  in  Buenos  Ayres,  induced  ^e  government  of  Brazil  to  take 
possession  of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  1815.  The  republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres  protested  against  this  step,  and,  as  no  amicable  settlement  could 
be  made,  a  war  ensued  between  the  two  countries  in  1825.  Through 
the  intervention  of  the  English  government  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  in  1828,  by  which  the  northern  district  known  as  the  Seven 
Missions  was  ceded  to  Brazil,  and  the  more  exclusive  southern  district 
was  declared  an  independent  republic  under  the  titie  of  Repablica  del 
Uruguay  Oriental  But  instead  of  securing  peace  to  the  country  its 
independence  appears  hitherto  to  have  only  entailed  discord  upon  it 
Internal  hostilities  broke  out  at  a  very  early  period,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  incursion  of  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  assistance 
of  Rosas,  the  president  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  been  invoked  by  Aribe, 
one  of  the  unsuccessful  aspirants  to  the  ruler&ip  of  Uruguay.  After 
a  long  continuance  of  strife  without  any  prospect  of  either  party 
■ecuring  a  manifest  superiority,  Brazil  was  induced  by  the  appeals  of 
Paraguay  and  other  neighbouring  powers  to  interfere.  In  order  to 
show  her  good  faith,  Brazil  sent  ministers  to  the  courts  of  England 
and  France,  with  a  view  to  obtain  then*  assistance  either  as  umpires 
or  active  agents  in  oompeiling  the  respective  parties  to  come  to  terms. 
Those  powers  accordingly  sent  some  ships  of  war  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  in  1845.  The  English  ships  blockaded  Montevideo  till  1848  and 
the  French  till  1849,  when  both  England  and  France  made  treaties 
with  Rosas.  On  these  powers  withdrawing,  Brazil  commenced  more 
active  hostilities — the  Argentine  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre 
Rios  uniting  with  her.  The  war  was  however  prolonged  till  1851, 
when  Aribe  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  Uruguay,  and  Rosas  was  soon 
after  deposed  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Treaties  between  the  several  parties 
gave  peace  to  Uruguav  as  far  as  regarded  hostilities  with  foreign 

Sowers,  and  aeoared  the  recognition  of  the  republic  by  the  neigh- 
ouring  states.  But  internal  discord  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  of 
the  petty  republics  of  South  America  appears  to  have  become  chronio, 
and  the  latest  aoeounts  (received  in  October,  1855)  speak  of  affairs 
as  in  the  most  disoiiganised  condition.    Brazil,  which  by  assisting  the 


government  with  money  and  men,  had  hoped  to  enable  it  to  le  ealablish 
peace,  order,  and  security  in  the  country,  finding  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  president  Flores  or  his  minister^  had  with- 
drawn its  subsidy,  and  was  about  to  withdraw  its  troops ;  and  the 
country  was  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  revenue  of 
Uruguay  has  for  some  time  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  current 
expenses,  and  the  interest  on  its  heavy  publio  debt  haa  beea  long 
unpaid. 
URUMIYEH:    [Persia.] 

USK,  UIVER.      IMONMOUTHSHIRB.] 
USLAR      [UlLDESHBIM.] 

USSEL.    [CpBRftzs.] 

USTAUITZ.    [PYREirfeEa,  Bassm.I 

USTICA,    [Palermo,  Province  of.] 

USTIUG  (YELIEI,  namely  Great),  a  oonsiderable  town  in  the 
government  of  Wologda  in  Russia,  situated  in  CO*  47'  N.  lat,  46"  5' 
E.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Suchona  and  the  Jug,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000.  It  is  an  ancient  town;  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  of  wood ;  there  are  2  cathedrals,  23  churches,  5  convents, 
a  bank,  an  exchange,  and  several  buildings  and  warehouses  belonging 
to  tho  crown.  The  town,  being  situated  on  the  direct  road  from 
Archangel  to  Siberia,  and  to  the  southern  provinces,  has  an  important 
commerce  and  transit  trade  with  Archangel,  St.  Petersburg,  Caaan, 
Kostroma,  Yaroslav,  and  Novogorod,  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
many  navigable  rivers.  The  chief  articles  which  pass  in  transit  are 
Russian  productions  from  the  other  governments,  the  furs  of  Siberisy 
silks  and  tea  from  China,  and  fish  from  the  North  Sea.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  also  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  candle^ 
hosiery,  and  wooden  utensils,  and  there  are  in  the  town  many  gol4 
and  silversmiths,  whose  works  in  enamel  and  bronzed  silver  are  much 
OS  teem  fid 

USTJUSHNA,    [NovoooBOD.] 

USUMASINTA,  RIVER.    [Mmaco.] 

UTAH,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  lying 
between  37"  and  42°  N.  lat,  106'  and  120'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded 
S.  and  S.K  by  the  territory  of  New  Mexico ;  E.  by  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  N.  by  that  of  Oregon ;  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by 
the  state  of  California.  The  area  of  Utah  is  estimated  by  the  '  Topo- 
graphical  Bureau  of  the  United  Statea'  at  269,170  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1850  was  11,380  (of  whom  24  were  free  coloured 
persons,  and  26  slaves  en  route  to  California),  or  0*04  to  the  square 
mile:  but  this  does  not  include  the  native  Indian  population,  who 
were  estimated  by  the  Comnussioner  of  Indian  AfBurs  in  1S53  at 
11,500. 

Surface,  ffydrography,  ^c — The  territory  of  Utah  occupies  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  broken  depression,  known  as  the  Great  Basin,  which 
lies  between  the  RooKT  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
[Calijobnia]  on  the  west;  these  lofty  mountains  rising  in  parts 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  while  across  them  are  only  a  few 
difficult  passes.  On  the  north  of  the  Great  Basin  there  is  no  con- 
tinuous mountain  chain,  the  watershed  being  formed  by  an  elevated 
tract,  which  is  sometimes  a  swamp.  On  the  south-east  the  rocky 
barrier  is  broken  through  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Colorado,  the 
only  river  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the  Great  Basin ;  all  the  othera 
which  flow  iato  the  basin  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  being 
lost  in  the  plains  or  in  the  lakes  which  occupy  the  bottoms  of  the 
larger  valleys.  The  Great  Basin  is  about  500  miles  long,  from  east 
to  west,  and  little  less  wide,  and  some  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Parallel  to  the  main  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
liocky  Moimtains  are  several  inferior  ranges,  of  which  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains  on  the  east  are  the  most  important.  Some  of  these 
secondary  chains  attain  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet ;  and 
from  these  diverge  cross  ridges,  which  form  lesser  valleya  A  large 
portion  of  the  Great  Basin  consiits  of  arid  plains,  on  which  artemesiaa 
and  salicomias  are  almost  the  only  plants,  but  in  many  parts  these 
plains  are  so  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  be  unfit  to  sustain  vegetable 
life.  The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  singular  country  are  the 
great  valleys.  Of  these  by  far  the  laziest  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  which  is  about  120  miles  long  and  from  20  to  40  miles  wide^ 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  it  In  the  centre  of  this  valley  the  sur&oe  is  level,  but  it 
rises  gently  on  both  sides  to  the  mountains.  There  are  few  or  no 
trees  viuble.  On  the  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  the  land 
is  a  soft  sandy  irreclaimable  barren,  on  the  north  it  is  a  swamp,  on 
the  east  and  south-east,  where  is  the  Great  Mormon  settlement,  it  is 
fertile  and  cultivated  from  the  mountains  to  the  shore.  The  climate 
of  the  valley  is  diy  and  mild;  but  rain  seldom  falls  during  the 
summer  months,  so  that  the  agriculturist  is  to  a  great  extent  depend- 
ent on  irrigation.  The  other  valleys  bear  a  general  resemUance  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  they  are  much  smaller.  The  chief  are— Uuh 
Valley,  about  60  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide;  Sand  Pitch  Valley,  45 
miles  long  by  20  miles  broad;  Bear  River  Valley,  South  Valley, 
Tuab  Valley,  Cache  Valley,  and  Sevier  Valley.  Of  that  portion  of 
the  territory  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Great  Basin,  the 
Vallay  of  Green  River  with  its  tributaries,  which  occupies  the  eastem 
portion  of  the  territory  from  the  Sierra  Madie  to  the  Bear  River 
Mountains  is  the  most  extensive,  being  more  than  150  miles  long; 
but  it  id  so  elevated  and  so  badly  watered  that  it  is  thought  not  to 
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contain  a  single  spot  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  little 
▼alley  of  the  Uintah  River,  a  more  southern  tributa^  of  the  Colorado, 
is  much  warmer  and  more  promising.  But  all  this  eastern  part  of 
the  country  is,  with  this  exception,  barren. 

Utah  possesses  no  great  navigable  river&  The  Colorado,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  the  only  river  which  flows  out  of  the  Great  Basin,  and 
it  is  a  stream  of  little  consequence  till  it  has  flowed  some  distance 
along  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  There  are  indeed  accumulated  in 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains  unfailing  stores  of  snow,  which  furnish 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  abundant  and  perennial  streams, 
which  in  some  instances  possess  a  considerable  volume  of  water ;  but 
many  of  these  never  reach  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  the  great 
majority  are  lost  in  the  arid  plains.  A  few  find  their  way  to  the 
lakes,  but  from  the  lakes,  except  from  one  to  another,  there  is  no  out- 
let. Some  of  the  streams  which  connect  the  lakes  are  however  of 
considerable  value  for  irrigation,  and  may  become  of  essential  impor- 
tance for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  most  valuable  of  these  rivers 
is  the  Jordan,  a  rapid  stream  which  unites  the  Qreat  Salt  Lake  with 
Lake  Utah ;  it  is  on  this  river  that  Salt  Lake  City  is  built,  and  already 
several  manufactories  are  established  along  its  banks. 

Of  the  numerous  lakes  which  are  in  the  territory  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  lies  at  the  northern 
end  of  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  This  lake  is  about  70  miles  long, 
from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  and  has  a  shore-line  of  291  miles.  Its 
water  is  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium  (salt) ;  Dr.  Gale,  who  made 
an  analysis  of  its  water  for  the  United  States  government,  says  that  it 
contains  full  20  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  and  not  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  other  salts,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
concentrated  brines  in  the  world.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Water 
is  1*170.  Several  picturesque  islands  rise  to  a  great  altitude  above 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  On  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  lake 
are  several  distinct  terraces,  exhibiting  unmistakeable  evidences  of 
this  valley  having  been  at  some  time  the  bed  of  a  great  inland  sea. 
The  other  lakes  are  much  smaller  than  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  the 
water  of  Lake  Utah,  which  is  connected  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake  by 
the  river  Jordan,  is  said  to  be  quite  fresh.  It  receives  several  streams 
from  the  mountains.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  are  several  hot  and  sulphureous 
springs. 

Oeologpf  Ac. — Metamorphic,  Silurian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks 
prevail.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  rocks  of 
granitic  and  sieuitic  character  occur,  with  hornblende  rocks,  and 
talcose-  and  mica-schists.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the  lake 
shore  and  mountain  summits  appear  to  consist  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which,  in  some  localities,  lose  their  granular  character,  and 
become  sub-crystalline,  or  threaded  with  veins-  of  calcareous  spar. 
All  the  elevated  ranges  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  seem  to  he  capped  with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which 
generally  rests  on  a  coarse  granular  sandstone.  In  some  localities 
the  sandstones  are  overlaid  with  a  coarse  conglomerate,  which  is 
sometimes  partly  altered  so  as  to  assume  the  character  of  a  quartz 
rock.  Cretaceous  strata  occur  in  several  places;  and  along  the 
▼alleys  are  tertiary  clays,  &a  Good  building-stone  is  quarried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Utah  little  is 
really  known. 

Sail,  CHmattf  ProduetionSf  Ac. — A  large  proportion  of  the  eonntry 
is  uninhabitable  and  unproductive,  but  that  portion  which  is  available 
for  agricultural  purposes,  though  limited  in  extent  as  compared  with 
the  intervening  desert  tracts,  is  much  of  it  of  extreme  fertility ;  and 
according  to  Captain  Stansbury,  who  made  a  caref^il  survey  of  the 
territory  for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  fully  sutficient  for 
the  support  of  a  large,  though  not  dense,  population.  These  fertile 
and  habitable  tracts  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  narrow 
stripe  of  alluvial  land  along  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  valleys.  Along  the 
western  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  range  occurs  one  of  the  richest  of  these 
tracts,  a  narrow  slip  only  a  mile  or  two  wide,  but  stretching  for  more 
Uian  800  miles  in  length.  In  the  ▼alley  of  the  Jordan  it  is  much 
wider;  and  there  are  wider  patches  in  several  other  of  the  valleys,  as 
in  those  of  the  Tuilla,  of  the  Timpougas  and  others  of  the  Traverse 
Range.  In  fact  the  most  available  part  of  the  Great  Basin  appears  to 
consist  of  the  valleys  along  its  eastern  border,  sheltered  by  the 
Wahsatch  range.  The  most  productive  of  the  cultivated  soils  consist 
of  disintegrated  feldspathic  rocks,  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  lime- 
stones. There  also  occur  in  the  valley  bottoms  verv  rich  vegetable 
and  marly  loams.  So  productive  are  some  of  the  soils  that  Captain 
Stansbury  mentions  an  instance  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  producing  on 
three  acres  and  a  half  of  land  a  yield  of  180  bushels ;  and  other 
authorities  speak  of  60  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  as  being 
by  no  means  unusual,  but  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  such 
must  be  exceptional  cases. 

In  the  vaUeys  the  dimate  Is  milder  and  drier  than  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  winters  are  much  more 
temperate ;  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  thermometer  seldom  descends 
to  zero.  But  on  the  higher  arid  plains  the  heat  Is  often  oppressive. 
Over  these  plains  the  mirage  is  fi^uently  observed  in  the  warm  season. 
The  eastern  section  of  the  country  is  cold.  Throughout  the  habitable 
portions  of  the  territory  rain  seldom  falls  between  May  and  October, 


and  can  never  be  relied  on  for  agricultural  purposes.  Artificial  iiTi- 
gation  is  therefore  requisite  to  agricultural  success ;  but  the  character 
of  the  country  happily  admits  of  irrigation  being  effected  with  com- 
parative ease  in  the  more  fertile  valleys,  aiUiough  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  land  which  will  not  admit  of  cultivation  on  aooount  of  their 
being  beyond  the  application  of  irrigation. 

The  principal  cereals  grown  are  wheat*  oats,  maize,  barley,  and  rye. 
Very  little  buckwheat  is  raised.  The  common  potatoes  grow  luxu- 
riantly ;  of  sweet  potatoes  the  crops  are  limited.  All  the  vegetables 
peculiar  to  the  middle  and  western  states  succeed  here.  The  sugar- 
beet  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  being  raised,  though  not  largely, 
for  making  sugar.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  and  rice  will,  it  is  said, 
grow  in  some  districts,  but  they  are  evidently  not  suited  to  the  climate. 
Tobacco  and  flax  are  raised  in  small  quantities.  A  portion  of  the 
territory  is  well  adapted  for  grazing,  tiiough  Uie  bunch  grass  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  which  at  present  feeds  vast  herds  of 
antelopes  and  deer,  is  burnt  up  during  the  summer  montha  Horses 
are  the  animals  of  which  the  inhabitants  perhaps  possess  the  largest 
proportionate  number ;  but  they  have  a  considerable  number  of  catUe, 
and  there  is  a  growing  attention  being  paid  to  sheep,  which  are  in  great 
request  for  their  wool. 

The  country  in  its  natural  state  is  almost  destitute  of  trees.  The 
ouly  timber  found  is  in  the  more  sheltered  ravines,  on  the  banks  of  a 
few  of  the  streams,  and  occasionally  on  the  bases  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tains. Wild  game  abounds.  The  antelope,  deer,  bear,  and  panther 
are  very  numerous.  The  lake-islands  are  frequented  by  aquatic  birds 
in  astonishing  quantities.  The  more  common  kinds  are  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  curlews,  plovers,  gulls,  blue  herons,  cranes,  pelicans,  &e.  Mos- 
quitoes and  sand-flies  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome.  But  the 
greatest  insect  pest  is  a  large  kind  of  cricket^  which  at  irregular 
periods  appears  in  enormous  numbers,  and  commits  terrible  ravages ; 
it  is  said  that  the  com  crops  are  this  year  (1865)  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  them. 

Vtsii  from  its  insulated  situation  must  be  to  a  great  extent  thrown 
upon  its  own  resources,  if  the  pecuUarities  of  its  population  did  not 
cherish  by  every  means  their  separate  self-dependent  condition.  Cut 
off  by  lofty  and  difficult  mountains  and  vast  deserts  from  all  other 
settled  states,  with  agricultural  resources  little  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  its  own  increasing  requirements,  and  without  any 
staple  product  or  material  required  by  the  arts  or  luxuries  of  other  com- 
munities, it  is  not  likely  to  have  any  considerable  amount  of  external 
trade  or  commerce ;  while  there  will  probably  be  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  the  growth  of  such  manufactures  as  are  required  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes.  With  California  regular  communication  is  main- 
tained, but  the  cost  of  transit  is  too  great  for  California  to  offer  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  Utah.  On  the  other  hand,  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  St.  Louis,  the  nearest  considerable  market,  is  upwards  of 
1600  miles.  Some  modification  would  undoubtedly  be  wrought  by 
the  construction  of  the  projected  Great  Pacific  railway,  but  in  any 
case  Utah  must  remain  to  a  great  extent  a  country  separated  geogra- 
phically, politically,  and  commercially.  The  local  government  has 
done  everything  it  could  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  factories, 
and  there  are  already  several  woollen-mills,  potteries,  hardware-works, 
&c.,  especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Flouf^mills  are  in 
operation  very  generally. 

Divinons,  Towns,  Ac, — Utah  is  dirided  into  12  counties.  FUlmoref 
a  little  village,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state,  is  the  political 
capital ;  but  the  chief  city,  indeed  the  only  one  of  any  consequence 
is  Salt  Lake  City.  There  are  several  other  'cities,'  but  they  are 
merely  collections  of  a  few  adobe  cottages. 

Salt  Lake  City,  or  as  it  is  officially  designated,  the  City  qf  the  Salt 
Zake,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  River,  a  strait  which 
unites  Utah  Lake  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  40"*  46'  N.  lat,  112*  5' 
W.  long.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  popula- 
tion in  1860  was  over  6000;  it  has  since  lan^ely  increased,  but  we 
have  only  vague  estimates  of  its  numbers.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
July  1847,  under  the  direction  of  Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  as  the  great  central  city  of  the  Mormon  people.  The  space 
marked  out  was  four  miles  long  and  three  miles  broad,  the  same  size 
as  Nauvoo;  the  streets  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  are  132  feet 
wide ;  and  the  houses  are  ordered  to  be  set  back  20  feet  from  the 
front  line  of  the  lot,  and  the  intermediate  space  to  be  planted  with 
shrubs  or  trees.  A  plot  of  several  acres  is  set  apart  for  the  site  of  the 
great  temple,  which  is  to  be  built  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  possible 
splendour,  far  surpasring  the  famous  temple  of  Nauvoo.  The  bouses 
are  mostly  buUt  of  adobe,  or  sim-dried  bricks,  and  have  a  neat  appear- 
ance ;  but  large  houses  and  public  establishments  are  now  buUt  of 
stone.  There  are  several  manufactories  and  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  and  salt  is  largely  made  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Several 
schools  have  been  established,  and  a  site  has  been  set  apart  on  one  of 
the  terraces  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountain  for  the  erection  of  a  university. 

Oovemment,  History,  dErc— The  government  of  Utah  territory  Ib 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Nsw  Mexico. 

The  territory  of  Utah  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
province  of  Alta,  or  Upper  Califomia,  and,  with  the  rest  of  that  pro- 
vince, was  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  in  1848.  But 
the  whole  of  the  province  had  really  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mexico  for  some  yean  before  the  formal  transfer;  and  while  the  tract 
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west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  what  now  forms  the  state  of  California^ 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
Great  Basin,  hitherto  abandoned  to  the  native  Indians,  lay  open  to 
any  body  of  settlers  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves  within  it 
By  such  a  bodv  it  was  occupied  in  1847.    It  does  not  fall  within  oar 

Srovince  to  relate  here  the  early  history  of  that  remarkable  sect  the 
[ormons,  whose  occupation  of  the  territory  has  invested  Utah  with 
so  singular  an  interest.  It  will  be  enough  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
the  Mormons  first  settled  as  a  community  at  Independence,  and  aftei^ 
wards  in  Clay  county,  Missouri;  and  that  on  being  expelled  in 
raccession  from  each  of  these  places,  they  left  the  state,  and 
esiabliehed  themaelves  at  Nauvoo  in  Illinois.  Here  they  speedily 
beoone  a  large  and  flourishing  body;  and,  besides  various  public 
edifices,  erected  a  spacious  temple  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
Joseph  Smith,  their  prophet,  governed  them  with  absolute  and 
almost  unquestioned  authority  until  his  death  in  1844,  which  was 
birought  alx>ut  in  a  very  shockiDg  manner.  A  newspaper  established 
in  Nauvoo  by  some  opponents  of  the  sect,  having  published  certain 
Bcandidoua  statements  respecting  him,  the  town  council  directed  its 
publication  to  be  stopped  and  the  office  to  be  razed.  The  editors 
appealed  to  the  mayor  of  Carthage,  who  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Smith  and  his  brother.  Smith  at  first  refused  to  obey,  and  placed 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence ;  but  he  was  induced  to  surrender  in 
order  to  prevent  a  collision  between  his  followers  and  the  state 
authorities,  on  receiving  a  pledge  of  protection  from  the  populace.  A 
mob  was  however  permitted  to  break  into  the  state  jail  and  murder 
both  Smith  and  his  brother.  The  Mormons  elected  a  new  prophet, 
Brigham  Young,  as  the  successor  of  Smith,  and  affairs  again  became 
prosperous.  But  organised  mobs  several  times  attacked  the  city,  and 
at  length  regularly  invested  it;  and  the  leaders  were  forced  to  under- 
take that  the  whole  body  should  entirely  quit  the  state.  The  prophet 
and  elders  now  formed  the  bold  resolution  to  lead  their  followers 
across  the  vast  western  wilderness,  to  the  far  distant  and  nearly 
unknown  country  lying  beyoi^d  the  Rocky  Mountains — there  to  seek 
some  secluded  retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  their  persecutors.  They 
had  been  promised  to  be  allowed  till  the  spring  to  make  their  prepa- 
rations for  the  departure  of  the  first  or  pioneer  party ;  but  their 
enemies  became  clamorous,  and  they  were  obliged  to  set  out  in 
February  1846,  while  it  was  yet  winter.  The  sufiferings  of  this 
pioneer  party  were  of  the  most  terrible  and  trying  kind ;  but  they 
struggled  on  reeolutely,  planting  crops  and  otherwise  preparing  the 
way  for  those  who  were  to  follow  them.  It  was  not  till  July  of  the 
following  year  that  the  'first  section  of  the  pioneers  reached  the 
promised  land.  The  remainder  were  soon  to  follow ;  for  although 
the  authorities  had  engaged  that  the  rest  of  the  community  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  Nauvoo  till  apprised  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  first 
migration,  their  old  opponente  came  down  and  drove  them  all  out  of 
the  city  in  September  1846. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  site  of  their  new  dty  by  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  elders  at  once  set  about  organising  a  regular  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  they  placed  their  prophet  Brigham  Young ;  and  as 
soon  as  what  they  deemed  a  sufficient  number  of  their  followers  had 
arrived,  and  their  territory  had  become  by  cession  from  Mexico  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  they  elected  the  usual  state  officers,  and  appUed 
to  the  federal  government  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  stete  under  the  name  of  the  Stete  of  Deseret.  But 
Congress  refused  their  application,  and  remanded  the  stete  back  to  a 
territorial  condition,  entitling  it  Utah.  Brigham  Young  was  however 
appointed  or  continued  as  governor;  and  the  community,  though 
nominally  under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  remained  virtually  inde- 
pendent, and  governed  by  the  maxims  of  the  Mormon  leaders. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  however  Youns  has  been  superseded  by 
the  president^  who  hsa  appointed  a '  Gentile  governor,  and  the  federal 
government  has  assumed  a  more  direct  control 

The  religious  opinions  of  Uie  Mormons  do  not  properly  belong  to 
Geography.  Here  however,  as  Utah  is  their  appointed  Zion,  and 
as  they  are  almost  ite  only  inhabitente,  we  may  just  stete  that  the 
Mormons  profess  to  be  a  separate  people,  living  under  a  patriarchal 
dispensation,  with  prophets,  elders,  and  apoatles,  who  have  the  rule  in 
temporal  as  well  as  reUgious  matters ;  their  doctrines  being  embodied 
in  the  '  Book  of  Mormon '  and  the  '  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,' 
revealed  to  their  first  prophet,  Joseph  Smith ;  that  they  look  for  a 
literal  gathering  of  Israel  in  this  western  land;  snd  that  here  Christ 
will  reign  personally  for  a  millenium,  when  the  earth  will  be  restored 
to  ite  paradisaical  glory.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  which  has  drawn 
upon  them  so  much  obloquy,  has  not  been,  we  believe,  officially 
admitted  ;  but  there  ia  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  allowed*  at  least 
to  their  leaders,  and  some  of  their  more  ardent  advooatee  defend  it  hy 
reference  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Jewish  patriarchs.  That  such 
a  system  could  possibly  grow  up  into  such  magnitude  in  these  times 
is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  that  it  can  long  mainfa^ii^  itself  if  not 
•ubjected  to  persecution  is  iooonceivable. 

As  we  did  not  notice  Nauvoo  under  Illihois,  we  may  add  to  what 
we  have  said  of  it  above,  that  it  sttoids  on  the  Mississippi,  125  miles 
K.N.W.  fruui  Sprii  gfield  ;  niid  that  after  the  departure  of  the 
MoriiioiiB,  Nauvuo  bticame  the  seat  uf  a  colony  of  Frvnch  oommuu- 
i^l>-,  >'t  IcanuuK,  under  the  «iireciiun  of  M.  Cabot,  who  were  however 
lai'  iiuui  ftucce44i'u]*    Of  its  ^reocut  stete  we  have  no  trustworthy 


particulars ;  ite  population  has  dwindled  down  to  a  very  ioaigoificant 
number.  The  great  Mormon  temple  of  Nauvoo  was,  in  October  1S4S, 
set  on  fire  by  an  incendiary  and  destroyed. 

(Capt  Howard  Stansbury,  Topographical  Engineers^  n.Sb  Army, 
Bxpedttion  to  the  Valleg  of  the  Oreat  SaU  Lake  of  Utah;  Fremont, 
Report  of  BxpedUion  to  the  Rocky  MowUaina;  Lieut.  J.  W.  Gunniaon, 
The  Mormone,  dsc;  StatUHcal  View  of  the  United  Stata :  Seventh 
Censut  of  the  United  Slates;  Cfaxetteen  of  the  United  States,  Ac) 

UTICA,  U.  S.    [New  York.] 

UTIEL.     rpASTILLA  LA  NUEVA.] 

UTRECHT,  one  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  is  bounded  N.  by  Holland 
and  the  Zuiderzee,  E.  by  Gelderlond,  S.  by  Gklderland  and  Holland, 
and  W.  by  Holland.    Ite  area  is  534  square  miles ;  and  the  popula- 
tion at  the  end  of  1853  numbered  155,324.    In  the  norfeheni  and 
western  parte,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Leek,  the  surface  is  level  and 
low ;  towards  the  south-east  there  are  some  low  hills.   The  low  ground 
is  rich  and  fertile ;  in  the  more  elevated  tracte  the  soil  im  sandy,  with 
here  and  there  some  low  thickets,  extensive  heaths,  and  peat-moors. 
The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Rhine  and  ite  branches,  and  by 
several  canals.    The  climate  is  not  so  damp  as  that  of  the  province 
of  Holland :  the  air  ia  pure  and  healthy,  and  there  is  good  fresh- 
water.   The  natural  productions  are  the  common  domestic  ammsli, 
poultry,  fish,  bees,  com,  pulae,  garden-fruit,  culinary  yegetebles,  flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco.    The  manufactures  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
towns,  and  consist  of  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  fabrics ;  thereon 
also  breweries  and  distilleries.    The  exports  are  com,  cattle,  swioe, 
butter,  cheese,  manufactured  goods,  bricks,  and  tiles.    Railways  rm 
from  Utrecht^  the  capitel  of  the  province^  to  Amhem,  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  and  Rotterdam.    A  direct  line  from  Utrecht  to  Rotterdam  hai 
been  for  some  years  in  course  of  construction ;   it  is  now  open  to 
Gouda,  20  miles  west  by  south  from  Utrecht    The  chief  towns  of  the 
province  are  Amebbfoort  and  Utrsoht. 

UTRECHT,  the  capitel  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  m  Holland,  if 
situated  in  52"  7'  N.  lat,  5°  6'  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  country,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Old  Rhine  and  the  Vedit,  22  miles  by  railway  S.E. 
from  Amsterdam.  The  Rhine  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and 
there  are  likewise  two  canals  with  36  drawbridges.  The  position  of 
the  dty  is  healthy,  and  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  damp,  to 
common  in  Holland,  it  being  situated  on  a  dry  and  rather  elevated 
soil,  with  a  descent  towards  the  river.  The  approaches  to  the  dty 
are  very  beautiful,  especially  that  from  Amsterdam,  which  consLite  of 
a  broad  avenue,  bordered  with  rows  of  trees.  The  appearanoa  of  the 
city  itself  is  antique,  many  of  the  houses  being  in  the  gothio  style. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  the  ramparte  have  been  con- 
verted into  public  walks.  There  ia  a  beautiful  walk  called  the  Malle- 
bann,  above  half  a  mile  in  length,  planted  with  eight  rows  of  lime- 
trees.  The  cathedral  with  ite  tower,  888  feet  high,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  8  Calvinist,  1  Lutheran,  1  Anglican, 
1  Moravian,  and  8  Roman  Catholic  churchea  The  town-house  is  a 
handsome  modem  building.  The  university,  founded  in  1634,  has  five 
faculties,  between  300  and  400  studente  annually,  a  botanic  garden, 
observatory,  &c.  The  population  of  Utrecht  is  about  45,0^:  the 
inhabitanta  manufacture  broadcloths,  silk,  lace,  linen,  needles,  refined 
sugar,  salt^  firearms,  tiles,  &c.  The  town  has  also  important  bleach- 
works,  and  an  extensive  general  commerce.  Utrecht  is  the  Inrthplace  of 
Pope  Adrian  YL ;  it  gives  title  to  a  Catholic  archbishop^  who  is  metro- 
politen  for  his  co-religionists  in  the  Netherlands. 

UTTOXETER,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Foox^ 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Uttoxeter,  is  situated  in  52"  54'  N.  lai, 
l"*  51'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  E.N.E.  from  Stafford,  135  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  136  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  North 
Staffordshire  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  S46S. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diooeae 
of  Lichfidd.  Uttoxeter  Poor-La w  Union  contains  21  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  62,980  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  15,140. 

At  Uttoxeter  the  river  Dove  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  atone  bridge. 
The  houses  in  the  town  are  generally  well  built  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  the  lofty  tower  and  spire  of  the  former  edifice 
remain.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers.  Alleyne's  Grammar  school  is  under  the  care 
of  a  head-master  and  an  assistant.  There  are  National  schools  and 
a  savings  bank.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday :  thero  are  several 
jrearly  fidrs.  A  county  court  is  held.  The  Caldon  Canal,  which 
joins  the  Grand  Trank  Canal  near  Stoke,  ends  at  Uttoxeter. 

UXBRIDGE,  Middlesex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Foor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Hilliogdon,  ia  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Cohie,  in  51**  38'  N.  lat,  0**  29'  W.  long.,  distant  15  mUes  W.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Uxbridge  in  1851 
was  8236.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  ot 
Middlesex  and  diooese  of  London.  Uxbridge  Poor- Law  Union  contains 
10  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  25,906  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  19,475. 

Uxbridge  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength  and  a  corporate  town, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L  was  the  scene  of  an  unavailing 
negotiation  for  peace  between  the  commissioners  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  parliament  The  mansion  in  which  the  oonferenoea  were  held 
is  still  standing.    The  town,  which  is  lighted  with  ga^  extends  foe 
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about  a  mile  along  the  Oxford  road.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
arms  of  the  river  Colne,  and  one  over  the  Grand  Junotion  Canal, 
'iho  market-house  is  a  commodious  brick  structure  supported  on 
wooden  columns.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  British  school,  a  School  of 
Industry,  a  literary  and  mutual  improvement  society,  and  a  savings 


bank.  The  market  on  Thursday  is  important  for  com.  A  market 
for  provisions  is  held  on  Saturday ;  fairs  are  held  on  Mardi  25th  and 
September  29th.    A  county  court  is  held. 

UZEL.      [CdTES-DU-NOBD.] 

UZERCHE.    [CoRBizB.] 
UZlia    [Qabd.] 


VAELS.    [LiMBUBO.] 
VAILLY.  JAiaNB.] 

YAL  DE  PENAa    [Castilla  la  Nubva.] 

VALA'IS^  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  consists  mably  of  a  great 
longitudinal  valley  traversed  by  the  Khdne,  and  screened  by  two  lofty 
and  massive  chains  of  Alps,  one  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  divides 
it  from  Italy,  and  the  other  from  the  canton  of  Bern  on  the  north. 
Both  chains  are  connected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Yalais  with  the 
central  group  of  the  St.-Qothard  by  means  of  the  Qallenstook,  the 
Furka,  and  the  Mutthom.  The  Ilh6ne  has  its  sources  in  a  glacier 
which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Qallenstock  and  the  Furka,  whence 
it  flows  westward  through  the  whole  lengUi  of  the  Yalais,  receiving 
numerous  affluents  on  both  banks  of  the  mountains.  The  oflbets 
form  sixteen  transverse  valleys,  some  of  them  more  than  20  miles  in 
length,  which  slope  down  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Rbdae.  Near 
St -Maurice  the  valley  of  the  Rhdoe  becomes  contracted  between  two 
lofty  masses^the  Dentnle-Morcles  on  the  north,  and  the  Dent-du- 
Midi,  a  projection  of  the  southern  chain — which  leave  between  them 
at  the  bridge  of  St.-Maurice  merely  space  enough  for  the  river.  ^  Thii 
is  the  geographical  termination  of  the  Yalais,  but  the  canton  continues 
to  stretch  over  a  narrow  and  partly  mountainous  tract  along  the  lefc 
bank  of  the  Rhdne  for  about  16  miles  farther  down,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river  into  the  hake  of  Geneva :  the  opposite  or  right  bank  below 
the  bridge  of  St.-Maurice  belongs  to  the  Cantonde-Yaud. 

The  area  of  the  Yalais  is  1658  square  miles,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  consists  of  high  alps  and  glaciers,  and  the  remainder  of  lower 
offsets  and  intermediate  valleys.  The  breadth  of  level  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhdne  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles. 
The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very  great  in  the  valley,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sion  and  Siders  (Sierre  in  French),  where  the  fig, 
mulberry,  almond,  and  pomegranate  thrive  in  the  open  air.  [RadNB ; 
Lbman,  Laka]  The  vme  and  Indian  com  are  cultivated  up  to  the 
height  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  barley  to  2500,  and 
potatoes  to  3000  feet  Walnut^  chestnut,  cherry,  apple,  and  pear 
trees  are  abundant  In  several  localities  excellent  wine,  both  wnite 
and  red,  is  made.  Cider  is  made  in  other  districts.  In  common  years 
the  crop  of  com  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  forests  are 
extensive;  great  quantities  of  timber  are  cut  down  and  sent  by  the 
Rhdne  into  France.  The  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  very 
numerous;  horses  and  mules  are  few  in  number.  Mines  of  iron, 
copper,  leiid,  silver,  cobalt^  and  sine  have  been  found. 

The  population  of  the  YaUus  amounted  in  March  1850  to  81,559, 
81,096  of  whom  were  Catholics  and  463  Protestants.  In  the  Lower 
Yalus  cretinism  is  a  common  infirmity.  A  French  patois  is  spoken  in 
the  western  part  of  the  canton;  German  in  the  upper  or  eastern 
part  The  canton  returns  four  members  to  the  National  Council  of 
Switzerland. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  13  communities  or  little  republics,  called 
Mixains;'  every  dixain  has  its  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  respective  oommunes,  and  which  regulates  all 
local  affiiirs.  Each  dixain  sends  four  deputies  to  the  diet»  or  legis- 
lature of  the  whole  canton,  which  meets  every  year  at  Sion.  The 
diet  appoints  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  or  cantonal  execu- 
tive. The  bishop  of  Sion  ia  president  of  the  Diet  of  the  Yalais,  and 
has  four  votes. 

The  YalalB  was,  in  Roman  times,  occupied  by  the  Mantuatee, 
Yeragri,  and  Seduni.  On  the  decline  of  the  empire  it  fell  successively 
under  the  Biugundians  and  the  Franks.  The  Upper  Yalais  maintaiQed 
its  independence  during  the  middle  ages,  and  conquered  the  Lower 
Yalais  in  1475,  which  it  held  by  right  of  oonquest  till  1798,  when  the 
whole  territory  became  a  canton  of  the  Helvetic  republic.  Previously 
the  YaUis  had  been  only  the  ally  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  In 
1802  Bonaparte  formed  it  into  a  separate  republic,  which  he  united  to 
the  French  empire  in  1810.  In  this  interval  the  Simplon  road,  through 
the  Yalais  and  over  the  Alps  to  Italy,  was  made,  and  the  newly 
annexed  territory  was  in  consequence  called  the  department  of  the 
Simplon.  In  1814  the  oountry  was  restored  to  its  independence,  and 
made  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A  constitution  was  formed, 
in  which  the  political  distinction  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Yalais  was  obliterated,  but  the  aristocratic  principle  was  maintained 
in  the  elections  till  1830,  since  which  date  more  democratic  forms 
have  been  introduced. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Yalais  are — Sion  (SUtcn),  an  old-looking 
town,  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers  and  a  ditch,  in  a  picturesque 
situation  at  the  foot  of  two  insulated  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
RhOne.     It  has  large  cathedral,  several  other  churches,  a  fine  old 


town-house,  a  college,  a  curious  old  tower  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
Charlemagne,  two  ruinous  old  castles  on  the  summit  of  the  two  hills, 
an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  3516  inhabitants.  Sion  is  the  ancient 
Sedunum,  a  Roman  military  station ;  it  is  called  OivUaa  Sedunorum  in 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  is  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral. Martigny  {Martinaeh)^  near  Uie  junction  of  the  Dranse  with 
the  Rhdne,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Lower  Yalais.  It  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Octodwr^m^  a  Roman  military  station,  has  several 
good  buildings,  inns,  and  shops,  and  above  8000  inhabitants  in  the 
commune.  The  high-road  of  the  Simplon,  and  that  leading  over  the 
St-Beraard  into  Italy,  pass  through  Martigny.  Si,'Mauirxee,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  10  miles  below  Martigny,  a  small  town  of 
1327  inhabitants,  is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  Augustinian  abbey, 
now  suppressed.  There  is  (or  wss  before  the  recent  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  Switzerland)  a  college  annexed  to  the  abbey,  in 
which  the  classical  langusges,  mathematics,  physics,  history,  and 
geography  were  taught  There  are,  or  were,  colleges  also  at  Sion  and 
Brieg.  The  celebrated  convent  and  hospice  of  St-Bernard  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Yalais.    [Bbbnabd,  St.] 

YALDIYIA.    [Chill] 

YALEN<?A  DO  MINHO.    [Entbb  Doubo  b  Mibho.] 

YALENCAY.     [Ibdbb.] 

YALENCB,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Dr6me, 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne  a  few  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Is^re,  on  the  Faris-Lyon-Marseille  railway, 
381  miles  S.&E.  from  Paris,  65  miles  S.  from  Lyon,  and  143  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Marseille,  in  44"  56'  N.  lat,  4**  53'  40"  E.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  421  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  had  13,829  inhabit- 
ants in  the  commune  at  the  census  of  1851. 

Yalence  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Valeniiat,  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to  Oonstantine,  who  was 
fruitlessly  besieged  here  by  Sarus  the  Goth.  Jovinus  sought  refuge 
here,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Yisigoths,  under  their  king 
Ataulfus.  It  was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Burgundians,  and  passed 
from  them  to  the  FranksL  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Yalentinois,  a  district  of 
Dauphin^  The  territory  of  Yalentinois  was  made  a  duchy  and  con- 
ferred by  Louis  XII.  on  C»sar  BoigiiL 

The  town  is  united  by  an  iron  suspension-bridge  with  the  famous 
wine  district  of  St  -P^ray  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  ill 
laid  out,  with  winding  and  narrow  streets,  and  Ul  built;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  waUs,  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  several 
arched  gateways.  The  high  road  from  Paris  and  Lyon  to  Marseille 
skirts  the  wall  on  the  outsids  and  passes  through  the  southern  suburb 
of  Sauni^re.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  a  citadel,  fronting  a 
parade  or  exercise-ground  planted  with  trees.  The  principal  buildings 
are — the  cathedral  of  St-Apollinaire,  which  contains  a  monument  by 
Canova  of  Pope  Pius  YL  (who  died  here  August  29th,  1799) ;  the 
former  residence  of  the  bishop ;  the  prefect's  residence,  formerly  an 
abbey,  with  extensive  gardens ;  the  house  in  which  Pius  YL  resided ; 
a  house  in  the  Grande  Rue,  Uie  front  of  which  is  a  rich  specimen  of 
gothio  architecture ;  the  court-house ;  the  barracks ;  and  tiie  theatre. 
There  are  two  public  walks.  There  are  8cai*oely  any  Roman  remains 
existing  at  Yalenoe. 

The  manufactures  of  Yalence  comprise  cotton-yam,  printed  cottons, 
silks,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  cutlery;  there  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards, 
rope-walks,  saw-yards  for  marble,  tUe-yardv,  potteries,  lime-kilus,  and 
a  great  number  of  cartwrights'  shops.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
wines,  fruits^  and  silks  of  the  south  of  France ;  in  brandy,  liqueurs, 
com,  and  manufactured  goods :  there  are  six  fairs  in  the  year. 
Steamers  ply  daily  to  Avignon  and  Lyon.  The  well-known  Hermitage 
and  St-Pdray  wines  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yalence. 
[ABDioHB;  DbAmb.] 

Yalence  gives  title  to  a  bishop  whose  diocese  consists  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Di^me.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  an  eoclesissUcal  school,  a  school  of  artillery  (in  which  Napo- 
leon L  was  a  pupil  from  1785  to  1791),  and  a  pubUo  librazy  of  15,000 
volumes. 

YALENCE.    [Tabn-bt-Gabonicb.] 

YALENCIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Spain,  formeriy  a  kingdom,  ia 
bounded  £.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  W.  and  S.W.  by  the 
provinces  of  Castilla  la  Nueva  and  Murda,  N.  by  (}atalulla  and  Aragon ; 
on  the  south  it  terminates  by  a  point  It  is  situated  between  37**  50' 
and  40'  45'  N.  Ut,  0**  32"  E.  long,  and  l"*  25'  W.  long.  The  greatest 
length  north  to  south  is  about  220  miles;  the  greatest  width  east  to 
west  is  Uttle  more  than  50  miles.   The  area  is  7683  square  miles.  Th« 
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population  in  1849  waa  1,110,960.  It  la  divided  into  the  three  following 
modem  proyincea : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1849. 

Talencia .        .        •    •  ) 
Alicante       .         .        .  | 
Castellon          .        •     •  ) 

7,683 

500,000 
363,219 
247,741 

Total 

7,683 

1,110,960 

Surface. — The  province  of  Valencia  consists  of  a  long  and  rather 
narrow  tract  extending  along  the  MediteiTanean  Sea,  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  Valencia*  forming  the  central  portion,  Alicante  the  aouthem, 
and  Oaatellon  the  nortliem.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  moun- 
taioouB,  the  low  and  level  tracts  lying  along  the  coast  and  the  courses 
of  the  rivers.  The  mountains  are  a  portion  of  the  great  buttress 
which  in  this  province  and  that  of  Murcia  supports  the  table-land  of 
Castilla  la  Nueva.  The  mountains  are  mostly  lofty,  rugged,  and  bare, 
and  in  some  parts  they  extend  close  to  the  coast.  The  Sierra  de  Pena- 
quila  crosses  the  province  north  of  Alicante  in  a  direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  terminating  at  Cape  San  Martin.  This  range 
consists  of  schistose  rocks  capped  by  limestone.  The  other  sierras, 
which  are  very  irregular,  but  have  mostly  a  direction  from  west  to  east, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  limestone,  marbles  of  various  colours,  and 
gypsum.  The  valleys  are  generally  narrow,  but  there  are  a  few  level 
tracts  of  considerable  extent 

Rivert. — The  rivers  mostly  originate  in  the  provinces  west  of  Valencia. 
The  Turia,  or  Quadalaviar,  rises  in  Aragon,  and  crossing  Valencia  in 
a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east  passes  the  city  of  Valencia, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  below  the  small  port  of  Qrao.  The  Jucar  rises  in 
Castilla  la  Nueva,  and  soon  after  entering  this  province  receives  the 
Cabriel  on  the  north  bank;  it  then  flows  westward,  receives  the 
Hagro,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Cullera.  The  other  rivers  have  a  shorter 
course.  The  Alcoy,  which  rises  near  the  town  of  Alcov,  and  the 
Falaucia,  which  entera  the  sea  below  Murviedro,  are  the  onlv  rivers  of 
considerable  size  which  belong  entirely  to  this  province.  The  Mijares 
rises  in  Aragon,  and  receives  in  this  province  the  Villahermosa  and 
the  Monleon.  The  Segura  crosses  the  southern  angle  of  the  province 
on  its  way  from  Murcia  to  the  sea. 

SoU  and  Productions, — The  numerous  streams  and  rivers  of  this 
province  afford  the  means  of  irrigating  the  lands  to  perhaps  a  greater 
extent  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  anywhere  else  in  Spain. 
The  most  extensive  of  the  level  tracts  are  those  of  Valencia,  Orihuela, 
Alicante,  and  Jativa  (Xativa),  or  San  Felipe.  These  flat  and  rich 
lands  are  called  Huertas,  'ganlens.'  The  Huerta  of  Videncia  has  a 
main-trunk  canal,  filled  from  the  Turia,  whence  numerous  smaller 
canals,  called  acequias,  distribute  the  water  in  regulated  proportions 
to  the  various  beds  into  which  the  land  is  divided.  These  beds  are 
quite  flat,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  on  them  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  it  is  let  o£El  The  seed  is  then  sown,  and  no  sooner  is  one 
crop  removed  than  the  land  is  prepared  for  another.  Three  or  four 
crops  are  thus  obtained  in  the  year.  The  Huerta  of  Alicante  is 
watered  from  a  vast  reservoir  called  £1  Pantano,  constructed  in  the 
mountains  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Alicante.  This  huerta 
comprehends  an  expanse  of  about  80,000  acres,  everywhere  encircled 
by  lofty  moimtains,  except  towards  the  sea.  The  huertas  of  Jativa 
and  of  Orihuela,  are  also  of  considerable  extent,  well  watered,  and 
exceedingly  productive. 

All  the  level  grounds  are  under  cultivation,  and  wheat,  barley,  oate, 
maize,  beans  and  peas,  flax  and  hemp,  are  produced  in  abundance. 
In  the  swampy  grounds  lai^e  crops  of  rice  are  obtained,  which  are 
generally  consumed  in  the  province,  rice  forming  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  lower  classes ;  but  these  tracts  are  very  unwholesome. 
Much  rice  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Albufcra.  [Albupera  de 
Valencia.]  The  higher  grounds  and  slopes  of  the  hills  are  allotted 
to  vines,  mulberry-trees,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  quinces,  and 
pomegranates.  The  forest-trees  are  mostly  elms,  chestnute,  the  ilex- 
oak,  cypress,  and  poplars,  whilst  lofty  pines  cover  the  summito  of  the 
rocky  hills.  The  rugged  moors,  unfit  for  cultivation,  are  abandoned 
to  the  various  species  of  cistus,  rosemary,  thyme,  lavender,  and  other 
odoriferous  shrubs. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  in  Valencia  amounte  to 
about  9,000,000  gallons.  In  the  districte  of  Benioarlo  and  Peniscola 
a  strong  red  wine  is  produced,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  exported 
to  Germany  and  to  Boui'deaux,  for  mixing  with  the  second-class 
darets  to  give  them  body  and  colour.  Large  quantities  of  raisins 
are  exported  to  England,  which  are  called  Valencias,  and  are  used 
for  making  plum-puddings.  The  exporte  of  fruit  are  lai-ge,  especially 
of  figs. 

No  great  number  of  cattle  or  horses  is  kept  in  Valencia;  and  the 
sheep,  though  numerous,  yield  wool  of  indiflerent  quality.  Mercury, 
copper,  Bolphur,  arsenic,  aigentiferous-lead,  iron,  &c  are  among  the 
mineral  products,  but  they  are  procured  only  in  small  quantities. 
The  manufactures  are  unmaportant  Woollen  and  linen  stuffii  are 
indeed  made  in  several  towns  of  the  provinoe,  and  silk  goods  in  Valen- 
«*  And  other  places^  but  they  are  chiefly  oonsumed  within  the  province. 


The  manufacture  of  satins,  silk-ribands,  and  velvets,  has  bo  much 
improved  and  increased  as  to  render  a  supply  from  France  no  longer 
necessaiy.  Cloth  of  superior  quality  is  made  at  Alcoy,  and  ailk 
is  no  longer  exported  in  its  raw  stete,  but  is  spun  at  Valencia  and 
other  places  by  steam.  Cordage  and  matting  are  made  from  the  fibre 
of  the  esparto-rush ;  and  tiles,  soap,  glass,  paper,  pottery,  and  earthen- 
ware, are  exported  to  other  parte  of  Spain. 

Towns. — The  city  of  Valencia  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  province 
and  also  of  the  modem.  [Valknoia.]  Alcoy,  60  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Valencia,  stends  on  the  main  roaid  from  Alicante  to  Valencia, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  streams  which  are  the  head-waters 
of  the  river  Alcoy.  The  houses  are  built  among  terraced  gardens  in 
a  ravine  overlooked  by  hills.  There  are  many  new  houses,  for  it  is  a 
busy  commercial  place,  and  has  considerable  manufactures  of  paper, 
and  of  woollen-cloths  of  a  superior  quality.  It  contains  three  parish 
churches,  and  has  a  population  of  about  27,000.  The  city  of  Alicante, 
capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Alicante,  is  described  under  that  head. 
[Alioaktb.]  Benicario,  80  miles  N.N.K  from  Valencia,  ia  a  vrallcd 
town  with  a  ruined  castle,  and  with  a  small  fishing  port.  It  ia  a 
straggling  ill-built  place,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  OO^iO. 
The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  full-flavoured  red  wines,  which  are 
exported  to  Bourdeaux  and  elsewhere  to  give  body  to  the  inferior 
clarets.  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  40  miles  N.N.E.  from  Valeneia,  the 
capitel  of  the  province  of  Castellon,  stands  in  a  well-irrigated  and 
fruitful  plain,  whence  the  addition  to  the  name.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  flourishing  town,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  contains  some  fine 
old  churches,  and  a  remarkable  octagon  bell-tower,  Torre  de  las 
Catnpafias,  260  feet  high.  It  has  brandy  distilleries  and  an  active 
trade.  Ribalte,  the  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  here,  March  25, 1551. 
The  churehes  and  convente  once  conteined  several  of  his  finest  work^ 
and  a  few  stiU  remain.  The  population  in  1845  was  16,952.  Con- 
centaina,  55  miles  S.  from  Valencia,  contains  a  square  Moorish  tqwer, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen-cloths.  The  population  in  l2:}45 
was  6972.  OuUera,  28  miles  S.S.W.  from  Valencia,  is  a  small  town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jucar.  It 
contains  an  old  castle  and  a  church,  and  had  in  1845  a  population  of 
7114.  JSlche,  the  lUici  of  the  Komans,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Alicante, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elda,  a  tributary 
of  the  Segura ;  it  occupies  both  sides  of  a  ravine,  over  which  there 
is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  houses  are  Moorish,  with  flat  roofii  and 
few  windows,  and  nse  above  each  other  on  the  rugged  slopes.  The 
old  castle  has  been  turned  into  a  prison.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria 
is  handsome,  and  has  a  fine  portico,  and  a  tower  fi*om  whioh  may  be 
seen  a  vast  extent  of  plantetions  of  date-trees,  which  encircle  the  town 
on  all  sides :  these  trees  are  tens  of  thousands  in  number,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  great  age.  The  dates  are  exported  from  Alicante,  and 
are  sold  as  Barbary  dates.  Elche  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  in  1845 
conteined  a  population  of  18,068.  Jativa  {Xativa),  or  San  Felipe, 
40  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Valencia,  was  the  Roman  Setabis,  celebrated 
for  ite  castle,  and  ite  fine  linen  handkerohiefs,  which  were  greatly 
prized  at  Rome.  The  castle,  of  very  large  size,  occupies  a  rocky 
height  above  the  town.  The  town  is  well-built,  and  well  supplied 
with  public  founteins.  It  contains  a  collegiate  chureh  and  five  parish 
churchea  There  are  beautiful  public  walks,  and  the  huerta,  abundant 
in  grain,  fruite,  and  flowers,  extends  northward  till  it  communicates 
with  the  huerta  of  Valencia.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
15,000.  Monovar,  27  miles  W.N.W.  from  Alicante,  has  manufiictures 
of  coarse  woollens,  and  conteined  in  1845  a  population  of  7590. 
Morella,  50  miles  N.  from  Castellon,  stands  on  a  rugged  slope,  with  a 
castle  above  it.  The  town  contains  many  good  houses,  and  has 
three  or  four  churehes,  and  several  fountains  supplied  from  an 
aqueduct.  The  population  in  1845  was  6211.  Murviedro,  IS  mHea 
N.N.E.  from  Valencia,  stends  on  the  site  of  the  Sctguntum  of  the 
Romans,  which  was  besieged  and  teken  by  Hannibal,  B.a  219.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Palancia  at  Uie  base  of  a 
mountein,  and  is  now  a  poor  straggling  place.  It  contained  in  1845 
a  population  of  7476.  Long  lines  of  walls  and  towen  crown  the 
heights  above  the  town,  where  are  also  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
theatre.  There  are  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Cireus  Maximua  and 
other  Roman  antiquities.  There  is  a  large  Moorish  castle,  and  the 
place,  with  ite  fortifications,  is  of  the  highest  military  importance  for 
the  defence  of  Valencia.  Novdda,  20  miles  W.  from  Alicante,  stands 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Elda,  which  enters  the  Segura  at  ite 
mouth.  The  town  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  and  has  manufactures  of 
brandy  and  lace.  Population,  8095.  Orihuela,  85  miles  S.E.  from 
Alicante,  a  city,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  ia  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountein  which  overlooks  it  on  the  north,  and  is  built  on  both  banks 
of  the  Segura,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  plain,  or 
huerta,  is  about  17  mUes  from  east  to  west,  and  about  5  miles  in 
average  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by 
ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  bare  of  trees,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  W.  by  the  Huerte  of  Muroia,  of  which  it  is  a  prolongalion.  This 
huerte  is  of  extraorduiary  fertility,  and  produces  in  abundance  all 
kinds  of  grain,  fruite,  and  vegetables.  There  are  large  plantations  of 
olive-trees,  mulberry-trees,  and  orange-trees.  The  town  is  long  and 
narrow,  winding  round  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  streete  are 
Wide,  but  not  paved,  the  houses  tolerably  good,  and  the  general  aspect 
agreeable.     It   contems  a  cathedral,    and  ten  other  churehes,   a 
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oiUTeniiy-colle^,  hospital,  barrai^  manufjeustoras  of  linen  and  haia, 
and  alflo  tanneries,  oorn-mUla,  and  oil-mills.  The  population  in  1845 
was  17,459.  It  is  of  very  ancient  foimdation,  and  has  been  possessed 
succeasivelj  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Koors,  and 
Spaniards.  Fenitcolii,  75  miles  N.N.E.  from  Valencia,  is  a  small  town 
and  fortress,  situated  on  a  rock  240  feet  high,  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  It  possesses  a  fountain  of 
fresh  water.  Population,  2000.  SaguTUum  is  the  name  of  the  Roman 
town  which  occupied  the  site  of  MwrvUdro,  Segorbe,  30  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Valencia,  stands  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Palancia. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  tolerably  well  built.  It  has  6  plazas, 
13  publio  fountains,  and  more  than  40  fountains  not  publia  The 
cathedrid  is  used  as  the  pariah  church,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
bishop's  palace.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware,  paper, 
starch,  and  brandy.  The  population  in  1845  was  6015.  ViUareeU, 
35  miles  N.N.E.  from  Valencia,  and  4  miles  inland  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  inclosed  by  ruined  walls,  which  are  entered  by  four  gates. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  tape,  and  brandy  distilleries. 
The  population  in  1845  was  8207.  Vinarot,  85  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Valencia,  is  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro.  It  is  an 
ill-built  town,  partly  inclosed  by  ruined  walls.  It  contains  a  fine 
parish  church,  and  has  a  ship-building  yard,  a  considerable  coasting- 
trade,  and  active  fisheries.    The  population  in  1845  was  10,600. 

History,  Ac. — Valencia  under  the  Moors  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  or  kalifate  of  Cordova.  It  was  taken  by  the  Cid,  Rodrigo 
Diaz  de  fiivar,  in  1094,  and  he  held  the  city  and  province  till  his 
death  in  1099.  The  Moors  dispossessed  his  widow  Xlmena  in  1101, 
but  Valencia  was  retaken  in  1238  by  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon.  It  was 
brought  under  the  crown  of  Castilla  by  the  marriage  of  Fernando 
with  Isabel,  and  afterwards  became  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain.  Like  the  other  provinces  composiug  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
Vdenoia  preserved  its  representative  body  and  its  privileges ;  but  the 
inhabitants  having  taken  an  active  part  against  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  Felipe  v.  deprived  the  province  of 
its  old  constitution,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  conform  in  every 
respect  to  the  general  laws  of  Spain.  It  retained  however  its  title  of 
kingdom  (Reino  de  VaJencia)  till  the  ancient  province  was  divided 
into  the  present  three  modem  provinces. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  the  province,  though  much  akin  to  the 
Catalonian,  differs  considerably  from  it,  as  it  retains  more  of  the 
Proven9al. 

(Madoz,  PiceUmario  Oeografieo  de  Sgpana;  Ford,  ffitndhooh  of 
Spain;  Swinburne,  Townsend,  Hoskins,  and  other  travellers.) 

VALENCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and 
province  of  Valencia,  and  named  Valencia  del  Cid,  and  of  the  modem 
province  of  Valencia,  is  situated  in  89"  30'  N.  lat.,  0"  25'  W.  long.,  in 
a  fino  plain,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Turia,  or  Quadalaviar,  about 
200  miles  E.S.E.  from  Madrid,  2  miles  above  its  small  port  called 
Grao,  and  4  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  oaptain-general,  formerly  styled 
viceroy,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  The  population  in  1845  was 
71,013. 

The  city  of  Valencia  is  of  a  circular  form.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  built  by  Pedro  IV.  in  1356,  80  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick,  with 
a  road  on  the  summit.  The  Turia  flows  at  the  base  of  the  wall  on 
the  northern  side,  and  the  shallow  bed  of  the  river  ia  crossed  by  5 
bridges,  which,  besides  their  proper  use,  serve  also  to  discharge  the 
water  in  times  of  inundation.  The  wall  is  about  2}  miles  in  circuit, 
is  flanked  at  intervals  by  towers,  and  is  entered  by  8  gates.  The 
streets,  like  those  of  most  Moorish-built  cities,  are  narrow,  crooked, 
unpaved,  and  frequently  without  thoroughfares;  but  those  which 
have  been  built  of  late  years  on  the  site  of  demolished  convents  and 
churches  are  wider  and  tolerably  well  paved.  The  houses  are  lofty 
and  gloomy-looking,  and  many  of  them  have  flat  roofs.  The  principal 
plaza,  called  El  Mercado,  contains  the  only  fountain.  In  this  plaza  is 
the  Lonja  de  Seda,  or  Silk  Hall,  a  beautiful  gothio  building  of  1482. 
The  city  is  furnished  with  public  sewers  of  great  solidity,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans :  it  has  also  a  quay,  or  rather  pro- 
menade, faced  with  stone  and  planted  with  trees,  which  lines  the  whole 
length  of  the  Turia  down  to  the  Grao. 

The  cathedral  was  begun  iu  1262,  and  was  extended  in  1482;  the 
original  architecture  was  gothic,  but  it  has  since  been  much  altered, 
and  mixed  with  Grecian  styles.  The  interior  is  richly  adorned  with 
gilt-work  and  marbles,  and  contains  many  fine  pictures  by  Juanes, 
Kibalta,  Orrente,  and  other  Spanish  painters.  The  cathedral-tower 
is  an  isolated  octangular  gothic  belfry  called  El  Miguelete,  162  feet 
high,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  huerta,  or  surround- 
ing plain.  There  are  14  pariah  churches.  The  church  of  Nuestra 
Se&ora  de  loa  Desampanidos,  and  the  seminary  oalled  La  Escuela  Pia, 
both  rotundas,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  archbishop's  palace,  which 
is  near  the' cathedral,  once  contained  a  fine  library,  but  many  of  the 
books  were  destroyed  during  the  Fronch  occupation.  There  is  also  a 
library  belonging  to  the  university,  which  is  open  to  the  public :  it 
contains  about  15,000  volumes.  The  university  in  1841  had  1600 
students  and  70  professors.  Besides  the  university  there  are  6 
ooUeges  and  aeyeral  academies.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, a  collection  of  the  pictures  which  they  had  contained  has  been 
formed  in  the  convent  called  the  Garment  where  the  paintings  of  the 


Valencian  school  may  be  studied  and  appreciated.  There  are  fitna 
600  to  700  pictures  by  Juanes,  Ribalta,  Ribera,  and  others.  The  citadel 
was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  There  is  a  pahue 
called  El  Templo,  which  was  built  by  Charles  IIL  for  the  knights  of 
the  military  order  of  Montesa.  The  Casa  Consistorial  is  a  noble  Doric 
pile,  where  the  Audienoia,  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  holds  its 
sittings.  '  The  Casa  de  Misericordia,  or  poor-house,  is  a  fine  edifice. 
The  custom-house  is  a  large  modem  stmcture.  The  principal  theatre 
i9  also  modem.  Outside  the  wall  are  botanic  gardens,  a  bull-arena^ 
and  a  publio  promenade,  called  La  Qlorieta,  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silks,  linen*  and  woollen-cloths,  hats,  leather,  glassj 
paper,  artificial  flowers,  and  tiles  for  flooring.  The  suburbs  are 
extensive,  and  contain  a  large  population,  probably  not  less  than 
30,000  or  40,000.  The  Grao  is  little  more  than  a  small  roadstead  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  roadstead  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  is 
exposed  to  south  and  south-west  gales.  The  city  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Suchet  in  1812,  and  they  held  it  till  June,  1813. 
A  few  miles  south  from  Valencia  is  a  lai^e  inlet  from  the  sea  called 
the  Albufera.     [Albufera  db  Valenou.] 

VALENCIA.     [EstREMADUBA,  Spanish;  VEXEzaELl.1 

VALENCIENNES.    [Nobd.] 

VALENSOLE.    TAlpes,  Basses.] 

VALENTIA.    [Kerry.] 

VALENZA    [Alessandria.] 

VALERY,  ST.    [Seine  iNFfeRXBURE ;  Sommb.] 

VALLADOLID,  a  cit^  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of 
Valladolid,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Leon,  is  situated  in  41"  40' 
N.  lat.,  4"  42'  W.  long.,  about  100  miles  N.W.  from  Madrid.  The 
population  in  1845  was  19,191.  The  city  \a  built  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  thelPisuerga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Esqueva,  in  an  extensive 
valley  encompassed  by  eminences  which  are  not  properly  hills  or  even 
high  grounds,  but  the  rugged  and  precipitous  sides  of  the  limestone 
plain  out  of  which  the  VaUad)9lid  valley  seems  to  have  been  scooped. 
The  city  occupieii  both  banks  of  the  Esqueva,  which  thus  answers  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  bridges  over  the  river,  the  arches,  narrow 
streets,  and  overhanging  houses,  are  very  picturesque  With  the 
exception  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square,  and  the  streets  leading 
to  it,  the  city  has  a  melancholy  and  deserted  aspect. 

Valladolid  was  called  Pincia  by  the  Romans.  The  name  was  changed 
by  the  Moors  into  Belad  Walid,  or  *  the  town  of  Walid,*  after  Walid 
Ibn  Hish^m,  the  eleventh  kalif  of  the  race  of  Umeyyah,  in  whose 
time  Spain  was  conquered  by  Tdrik  Ibn  Zeyy^d  and  Mtisa  Ibn  Nosseyr. 
The  town  was  reconquered  by  the  Christians  under  Ordo&o  IL,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Oviedo  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Leon.  Early  in  the  15th  oentury  Juan  II.,  king  of  Castilla  and  Leon, 
made  Valladolid  his  place  of  residence.  Under  him  and  afterwards 
under  Carlos  V.  it  was  adorned  with  splendid  residences,  and  still 
more  so  under  Felipe  II.,  son  of  Carlos,  who  was  bom  here,  and  who 
in  1595  induced  the  Pope  Clement  VIII.  to  elevate  the  town  to  the 
dignity  of  a  bishopric,  and  who  gave  it  the  title  of  Ciudad  (city). 
Felipe  IIL  resided  here  almost  oonstantiy.  Valladolid  having  been 
thus  favoured  by  several  kings,  became  a  city  of  splendid  palaoef, 
conventual  buildings,  churches,  public  edifices,  and  mansions  of  the 
nobility. 

The  Plasa  Mayor  is  very  imposing  from  its  size  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  occupies  a  central  space  where  there  was  a  great  fire  in 
1561,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  burnt  down  several  streets.  The 
granite  pillars  which  suppoi't  the  arcades  give  it  an  air  of  solidity, 
and  perhaps  of  gloom,  but  it  is  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
and  contains  the  best  shops.  The  cathedral  was  designed  and  com- 
menced by  Herrera  under  Felipe  II.,  and  if  completed  according  to 
the  model  which  still  exists,  would  have  been  a  grand  specimen  of 
Greco-Romano  architecture.  Only  one  of  the  four  intended  towen 
was  fimshed,  and  that  fell  down  in  1841,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt; 
and  the  building  is  incomplete  in  other  parts.  There  are  several  con- 
ventual buildings  and  churches  of  beautiful  architecture,  gothio  and 
Grecian ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  much  injured,  chiefly  during 
the  occupation  of  Valladolid  by  the  French.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned — the  San  Benito,  a  church  and  convent  of  the  B^iedictines ; 
the  Penitencial  de  las  Augustiss ;  the  Colegio  de  San  Gregorio ;  the 
Dominican  convent  of  San  Pablo,  distinguished  for  the  exquisite  fim>^ 
of  the  carvings  of  its  portada  (grand  entrance) ;  and  the  Huelgas.  The 
Colegio  Major  de  Santa  Cruz,  formerly  one  of  the  six  largest  colleges 
of  Spain,  a  beautiful  gothio  slaructmre,  has  been  converted  into  aMuseo, 
in  which  have  been  oollected  the  pictures,  sculptures,  carvings,  and 
other  works  of  art  of  the  suppressed  convents.  The  royal  palaoe  of 
Felipe  IIL  atill  remains,  but  it  suffered  much  during  tlie  French 
occupation :  it  is  of  mixed  architecture.  The  university,  one  of  the 
best  in  Spain,  was  founded  in  1346 ;  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
schools  of  jurisprudenoe,  and  was  attended  in  1841  by  1300  students. 
The  Colegio  de  los  Irlandeses  la  attended  by  Roman  Cathollo  students 
from  IreLuid.  The  ChanciUeria»  or  building  where  the  chief  court  of 
justice  holds  its  sitUnga,  is  a  large  and  fine  structure  of  the  Tnsoan 
order  of  arohiteoture.  There  are  beautiful  alamedas,  or  public  walks^ 
on  the  htaiku  of  the  Pisueiga  and  Esqueva^ 

Valladolid  has  manufactures  of  silk,  oottoa  and  woollen-olotha^ 
jewellery,  hats,  linen  and  cotton-threadi  paper*  peifamery,  eartiie» 
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ware,  and  leather ;  and  alao  a  trade  in  white  wineB,  oUve^il,  and  ulk, 
produced  in  the  Ticinity. 

Yalladolid  is  the  we  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo;  and  is  the  residence  of  a  captain-general,  a  military  intendant^ 
and  other  authorities. 

(Madoz,  Dieeionario  Oeografico  deEtpaHa;  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain.) 

YALLADOLID.    [Honduras;  Mkxioo.] 

VALLEJO.    [California-] 

VALLERAUGUR    [Gard.] 

YALLET.    [LoiRX-lNrfcRiiUBB.] 

VALLETTA.    [Malta.] 

YALLIEYO.    [ServlaJ 

YALOQNEa    [Manchb.] 

Y  ALOIS,  LE,  a  province  of  France,  belonging  originally  to  Picardie, 
but  incorporated  in  the  military  goverument  of  the  IlC'de-France.  Its 
capital  was  Cr^py :  it  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Oise  and 
Aisne.  Philippe  IIL,  king  of  France,  gave  the  county  of  Yalois 
(a. J).  1285)  as  an  apanage  to  his  second  son  Charles,  whose  son  became 
king  of  France  as  Philippe  YL,  or  Philippe  of  Yalois.  Philippe  YI. 
bestowed  the  county  of  Yalois  on  his  fifth  son  Philippe ;  from  him  it 
came  to  his  wife  Blanche,  and  on  her  death  (1892)  it  came  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Charles  Y.  of  France.  The  accession 
of  the  Duke  of  Orldans  to  the  crown  as  Louis  XII.  reunited  the  county 
or  duchy  of  Yalois  to  the  crown  domains. 

YALONA.    [AvLONA.] 

YALPARAISO,  the  principal  port  of  Chili,  is  situated  in  71*  46' 
W.  long.,  SS"*  2^  S.  lat.,  55  mUes  S.  from  Santiago,  and  225  N.  from 
Concepdon.  The  town  has  been  nearly  rebuilt  since  the  great  earth* 
quake  in  1822.  It  consists  of  a  long  narrow  street,  built  under  a 
cliff,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore  close  to  the  sea-side.  The 
houses  haye  all  stories  aboye  the  ground-floor,  and  they  are  not  flat- 
roofed.  Painted  piazzas  are  substituted  for  balconies  slmost  at  every 
house,  and  their  different  colours  give  the  town  a  gay  appearance. 
The  custom-house  and  several  of  the  churches  and  other  public  build* 
inga  are  handsome  edifices.  The  Protestants  have  a  cemetery  and  a 
place  of  worship.  Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  Americans, 
and  French,  and  a  handsome  suburb  on  the  heights  above  Valparaiso 
is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  The  population  numbers 
about  80,000.  In  1809  only  nine  vessels  entered  the  harbour  in  twelve 
months ;  the  entries  now  number  nearly  1000  annually.  The  harbour 
is  good,  with  nine  fathoms  water  dose  in-shore,  of  essy  entrance,  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  north ;  it  is  defended  by  three 
forts  and  a  battery  on  a  level  with  the  water.  The  customs  revenue 
in  1849  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  chief  exports  are — 
copper,  gold,  silver,  wheat,  tallow,  .hides,  timber,  indigo,  wool,  sarsa- 
parilla,  fruits,  &o.  The  imports  consist  of  foreign  manufactures,  tea, 
chocolate,  sugar,  tobacco,  hardware,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  port  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  to  Callao  and  other  Pacific  ports,  and  a  railway  has  been 
constructed  to  Santiaga  There  are  extensive  bonding-warehouses  and 
large  shipbuilding-yards.  Besides  the  ships  engaged  in  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Chili,  Valparaiso  is  much  resorted  to  by  yessels  in  the 
Paci6c  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions.  [See  Chilb,  in  Sup- 
plement.] 

YALSESIA.    [NovARA.] 

VALTELLPNA,  a  longitudinal  yalley  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Rhetian  Alps,  drained  in  its  whole  length  by  the  river  Adda.  The 
Adda  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stilfser  Joch,  crosses  the  district  of 
Bormio,  which  lies  east  of  Yaltellina,  and  then  entering  Valtel- 
lina  at  the  defile  of  La  Serra,  flows  in  a  general  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west  nntU  it  enters  the  lake  of  Como  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  valley.  Yaltellina  Proper  is  about  45  miles  in  length, 
but  if  we  include  Bormio,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  valley, 
the  whole  length  is  55  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Swiss  canton 
of  the  Orisons,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  dividing  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  from  that  of  the  Inn,  or  Engadin ;  N.E.  by  the  Tyrol,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  group  of  the  Qrtler  and  the  Stilfser 
Joch ;  8.  by  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Brescia  and  Como ;  and  W.  by 
the  lake  of  Como  and  by  the  district  of  Chiavenna,  with  which  it  is 
politically  united.  Chiavenna  consists  mainly  of  the  valley  of  the 
Liro,  a  stream  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Splugen,  and  flowing 
from  north  to  south  joins  the  Maira,  which  comes  from  the  Orisons 
country.  A  few  miles  lower  the  united  stream  enters  the  Laghetto,  or 
Upper  Lake  of  Como.  From  the  Splugen  to  the  lake  is  a  diitance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  The  three  districts  of  Yaltellina,  Bormio,  and 
Chiavenna  have  been  for  ages  united  under  the  same  administration, 
and  now  form  the  Austrian  province  of  Sondrio,  Yaltellina  proper 
is  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  the  whole :  it  has  a  geniid  climate  and 
a  fertile  soiL  The  heat  is  very  great  in  summer.  All  the  fruit-trees 
of  Italy  thrive  there.  It  produces  abundance  of  wine,  Indian  com, 
millet,  and  wheat.  It  has  excellent  pastures  and  meadow-land,  and 
its  cheese  rivals  the  beat  made  in  Lombardy.  The  slopes  of  the  lower 
hills  along  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  are  ooyered  with  vines 
planted  in  terraces.  The  level  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Adda  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  mountains  rising 
gradually  on  both  sides  and  forming  numerous  transverse  yalleys 
between  their  ofii^ets.  The  Yal  Poschiavo  and  the  Yal  Bregaglia  how- 
ever belong  to  the  oantoQ  of  the  Orisona    The  southern  ridge^  which 


separates  the  Yaltellina  from  the  province  of  Brescia,  is  a  lower  o^set 
of  the  Rhntian  Alps,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  Ortler-Spitz,  and 
runs  in  a  south-west  direction  towards  the  Lake  of  Como.  Its  prin- 
cipal summit  is  Monte  Legnone,  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
district  of  Bormio,  being  more  elevated  than  Yaltellina,  is  colder  and 
less  fertile.  [BoRicio.]  The  northern  part  of  the  district  of  Chiayenna 
is  likewiae  an  alpine  counti^,  but  there  is  a  fine  plain  between  the 
town  of  Chiavenna  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  which  is  as  productive  as 
any  part  of  North  Italy. 

The  area  of  Sondrio  is  1258  square  miles;  the  population  98,550, 
of  whom  more  than  seven-tenths  live  in  the  Yaltellina.  The  spoken 
language  is  an  Italian  dialect  The  province  is  divided  into  seven 
districts.  The  principal  towns  are — Sondrio,  the  head  town  of  the 
whole  province,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda.  Sondrio  has 
a  handsome  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  college,  a  court  of  justice,  a 
theatre,  an  hospital,  and  about  4500  inhabitants.  Chiavenna,  a  pretty 
town  on  the  river  Maira,  at  the  branching  off  of  the  two  roads  over 
the  Splugen  and  the  Septimer,  has  six  churches,  a  town-house,  a 
castle,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  silk,  paper,  cloth  made  of  amian* 
thus,  and  pottery  made  of  '  pietra  ollaria,'  a  soft  stone  found  in  the 
neijzhbourhood ;  and  about  8600  inhabitants. 

VAN,  LAKE.    [Armbkia.] 

VAN  ^  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  now  called  Toimania,  is  an  island 
and  British  colony  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  south  of 
Australia.  It  Ues  between  40*  45'  and  48*  45'  S.  lat,  144°  45'  and 
148*  80'  R  long.  It  is  separated  from  Australia  by  Bass's  Strait  On 
the  west  of  the  island  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  south  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  is  230  nodlee ; 
the  greatest  breadth  is  190  miles.  The  area  is  about  22,630  square 
miles.  The  population  in  December  1847  had  increased  to  70,164,  of 
whom  47,828  were  males  and  22,336  females.  Of  this  total  33,173  were 
either  free  emigrants,  or  were  bom  in  the  colony ;  the  rest  were  then 
or  had  been  convicts.  Emigration  to  Victoria  colony  has  combined 
with  other  causes  to  prevent  any  material  increase  of  the  population 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  late  years. 

Coati'line  and  Islands, — ^The  western  coast  is  about  240  miles  long. 
It  is  only  broken  by  the  two  large  inlets  which  form  Macquarrie 
Harbour  and  Port  Davy.  The  shores  elsewhere  are  steep,  exposed  to 
a  strong  swell  and  surf,  and  without  anchorage  or  shelter.  The 
southern  coast  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  runs  in  a  serpentine  line, 
forming  several  bays,  of  which  a  few  have  good  anchorage.  The 
south-^ustem  coast  extends  about  60  miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  safe  anchorages  than  probably  any  other 
country  of  the  same  extent  on  the  globe ;  in  fact  there  is  hardly  a 
mile  along  this  coast-line  which  does  not  ofier  a  safe  refuge  to  yesseh. 
This  great  advantage  is  owing  partly  to  the  siae  and  form  of  the 
island  of  Bmne,  which  extends  along  the  coast,  and  partly  to  two  &r- 
projecting  promontories,  called  Ralph's  Peninsula  and  Tasman's 
Peninsula.  The  strait  which  divides  Brune  Island  from  the  mainland 
is  called  I/Entrecasteaux  Channel,  or  Storm  Bay  Passage,  and  extends 
45  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  eastern  coast  extends  more  than  150 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  has  many  good  anchorages  and  inlets,  of 
which  Oyster  Bay  is  the  lai:gest  On  this  coast  is  Muia  Island,  which 
is  about  12  miles  long,  and  consists  of  two  lax^e  mssses  of  rock  con- 
nected by  a  neck  of  land.  It  is  a  convict  establishment,  and  Smith 
O'Brien  was  for  a  while  confined  upon  it  North  of  Maria  Island,  and 
near  to  Oyster  Bay,  is  Sohouten  Island,  which  is  about  6  miles  long 
and  3  miles  wide.  The  northern  coast  extends  about  160  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  North  of  this  coast  is  Bass's  Strait,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  which  is  the  group  of  the  Furneaux  Islands.  The  larg«ty 
Great  Island,  extends  40  mues  from  north  to  sooth,  and  is  on  an 
average  9  miles  wide.  South  of  Great  Island  is  Cape  Barren  Island, 
which  extends  east  to  west  about  20  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  5  miles.  North  of  the  Furneaux  Islands  is  the  Kent  group. 
The  strait  which  divides  Furneaux  Islands  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
is  called  Banks's  Strait^  and  is  10  miles  wide.  Lighthousee  have  been 
erected  at  various  points  on  the  islands. 

Surface  and  SatL — The  soil  is  generally  good  and  fertile,  but  the 
cultivated  land  has  been  much  exhausted.  Above  4,000,000  acres 
have  been  appropriated  or  leased  as  pasture ;  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  land  is  not  available  even  as  pasture.  The  unoccupied 
country  lies  west  of  the  range  of  hills  dividing  the  Derwent  from 
the  Jordan.  The  mountain  region,  south  of  42*  S*  lat,  occupies  the 
southern  and  western  districts  of  the  island,  and  readies  north-east  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent  This  river,  from  its  source  in  Lake 
St  Clair  to  its  mouth,  separates  the  well-known  part  of  the  island 
from  that  which  is  unknown  except  the  coasts  and  the  districts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  river.  These  districts  are  occupied  by  an 
apparently  continuous  mountain  range^  which  extends  along  the 
river  at  a  short  distance  from  its  banks.  Many  of  the  summits  are 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Lowe^r  Derwent 
extends  from  Mount  Nelson  upwards  to  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent 
with  the  Ouse,  and  is  rather  more  than  50  miles  long.  It  is  a  tract  of 
great  fertility.  A  hilly  region  extends  from  this  valley  eastward  tc 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  North  of  this  hilly  region  are  elevated  plains 
crossed  by  woody  tracts.  Besides  the  Derwent,  this  region  is  watered 
by  the  Nive,  the  Dee,  the  Ouse,  the  Clyde,  the  Jordan,  the  Huon,  Coal 
iUyor,  and  Pitt's  Water.    There  fire  seyeral  conibiderable  lakea. 
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The  watershed  of  the  eeetem  districts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  Dorth 
of  iV  50'  S.  latb  lies  close  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountains  which 
extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  connect  the  northern  part 
of  the  Eastern  Tier  with  the  range  of  the  Ben  Lomond,  constitute  a 
high  range,  overtopped  bj  several  summits.  Ben  Lomond  is  estimated 
to  rise  4200  feet  high.  The  valleys  of  the  North  Esk  and  South  Esk 
are  fruitful  portions  of  this  district  North  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  South  Esk  extends  a  region,  the  whole  of  whicn  is  probably 
occupied  by  mountains ;  but  the  interior  of  it  has  not  been  explored. 
The  gorge  through  which  the  South  Esk  flows  above  Launoeston 
separatee  the  valley  of  the  Tamar,  which  lies  north  of  it^  from  the 
Basin  of  Linooln,  which  extends  south  of  it.  The  Tamar  is  only  a 
deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  runs  up  to  the  town  of  Launoeston,  where 
the  two  Esks  fall  into  it.  The  tide  flows  no  higher  than  Launoeston. 
The  Basin  of  Lincoln  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land.  It  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west  about  25  miles,  and 
as  much  from  north-east  to  south-west;  it  b  watered  by  several  large 
rivers,  which  unite,  and  ultimately  fall  into  the  South  Esk.  The 
rivers  are,  ranging  from  east  to  west — Elizabeth  River,  Blacquarrie 
River,  Lake  River,  Pennyroyal  River,  and  Msoander  or  Western 
River.  Westward  of  this  basin  is  the  Western  Tier,  or  Western 
MouDtains. 

Proceeding  westward  from  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  two  high  and 
steep  mountain  ridges  must  be  passed  before  that  region  is  reached 
which  is  called  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  seems  to  be  of 
somewhat  a  square  form,  and  each  side  is  about  40  miles  long.  It 
gives  origin  to  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  run  off  in  all 
directions.  The  region  is  elevated,  cold,  dry,  and  covered  with  good 
herbage.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  and  the  Surrey  Hills 
on  the  south,  and  Bass's  Strait  on  the  north,  is  the  hilly  i*egion  of 
Devonshire.  West  of  the  Emu  River  begins  the  Great  Plain.  It 
occupies  the  yorth-westem  portion  of  the  island,  extending  along  the 
northern  coast  from  the  Emu  to  Cape  Qrim,  and  along  &e  western 
coast  to  the  Arthur  River.  It  consists  of  an  alternation  of  plains, 
swamps,  and  forests,  and  contains  only  a  few  spots  fitted  for  culti- 
vation. The  river  Arthur,  whose  mouth  is  near  41°  10^  S.  lat,  is  a 
river  of  considerable  size,  and  brings  dovm  a  large  volume  of  water. 
The  Emu  river  is  navigable  for  boats  for  a  few  miles. 

ClimcUe'and  ProductUma, — There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Hobart  Town  on  the  southern  and  that  of  Launoeston 
on  the  northern  coast.  At  Hobart  Town,  heat,  cold,  rain,  and  sun- 
shine succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity;  in  winter,  the  same 
alternations,  with  the  addition  of  hail  and  snow,  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Thunder-storms  are  less  frequent  than  in 
Australia,  but  violent  gusts  of  wind  sometimes  occur,  which  cause 
great  destruction  in  the  forests.  Along  the  western  coast  strong 
south-western  winds  prevail  nearly  all  the  vear  round,  and  render 
this  tract  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  want  of  harbours. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  no  epidemic  or  contagious  diseases  have 
been  observed,  and  acute  diseases  are  generally  mild  and  of  short 
diuration,  and  yield  more  easily  to  the  usual  remedies  than  in  any 
other  country. 

The  minerals  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  include  copper,  iron,  lead,  sine, 
manganese,  coal,  slate,  salt,  and  sandstone.  Qold  is  said  to  have  been 
found,  but  as  yet  the  quantity  produced  is  small. 

All  grains  cultivated  in  England  succeed  well  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Wheat  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
Europe  are  cultivated  by  the  colonists  in  great  abundance.  The  native 
forest-trees  and  shrubs  are  all  eveigreens.  The  most  useful  trees  are 
the  stringy-bark  tree,  which  is  used  for  building  and  fencing ;  and 
the  blue  gum  tree^  of  which  most  of  the  boats  in  the  colony  are 
built 

The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  thrive  very  well  here.  Sheep 
are  most  numerous.  Wool  and  live  stock  are  exported.  Black  oattie 
are  numerous,  and  many  head  are  annually  exported.  Some  horsee 
are  also  exported. 

The  spermaceti-whale  is  very  abundant  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  many 
of  them  are  annually  taken,  but  more  by  the  inhabitants  of  Australia 
than  by  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Black  whales  abound  in  all 
the  seas  xound  the  island,  and  a  very  lucrative  fishery  is  earried  on 
along  the  southern  coast.  Whalebone  and  train-oil  are  important 
articles  of  export.  Most  of  the  land  animals  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  neighbouring  continent.    [Australia.] 

CoUiiMtali(m, — In  180S  Lieutenant  Bowen,  commissioned  by  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales,  landed  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Derwent^  and  formally  took  possession  of  Van  Diemen's  Lsnd  as  a 

Slaoe  of  settiement.  In  the  following  year  Colonel  Collins,  the  first 
eutenant-govemor,  arrived,  and  established  the  seat  of  government 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Derwent :  he  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of 
Hobart  Town,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Hobart,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies.  In  1819  the  immigration  of  ft:ee  settlers  from 
England  commenced,  the  colony  having  been  previously  exduaively 
formed  of  criminals  sent  from  New  South  Wales  for  crimes  com- 
mitted there,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  changed  with  their 
superintendence.  Till  the  year  1824  the  government  was  subject  to 
that  of  New  South  Wales;  but  it  was  tiien  made  independent  of. 
that  colony.    Great  progress  was  made  by  the  colony  between  the  i 
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years  1824  and  1886,  during  the  administration  of  Colonel  Arthur. 
Roads  were  formed  and  bridges  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
ish&nd ;  wholesome  laws  were  introduced,  and  the  fruits  of  enterprise 
and  industry  were  secured  hj  an  improved  police  system. 

Trade  and  Commerce— The  efforts  of  the  local  government  are 
rapidly  extending  improvements  over  the  island.  Among  the  greatest 
works  is  a  bridge  over  the  Derwent^  on  the  high  road  from  Hobart 
Town  to  Launoeston;  it  is  of  wood,  and  has  20  bays,  or  arches,  of 
82  fiMt  span  each. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1858  included  5,514,766  lbs.  of 
wool  (the  average  quantity  for  four  years,  1849-52,  had  been  upwards 
of  5,000,000 lbs.);  9599  hides  (the  average  number  for  the  previous 
four  years  had  been  about  800,000) ;  778  owt  tallow ;  4762  cwt  berk ; 
and  405  tuns  spermaceti-oil  The  declai-ed  value  of  the  imports  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  in  1853  was 
1,408,927^,  the  average  for  the  preceding  four  years  being  only  about 
420,000^  Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  chiefly  spirits,  wine,  and 
tobacco,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  the  declared  value  for  1858 
was  694,790^  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  entered  as  belonging  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  on  December  Slst,  1854,  was,  Hobart  Town  219, 
tonnage  21,478 ;  Launoeston  62,  tonnage  6389.  Of  steam-venels  6, 
of  510  tons  aggregate  burden,  were  entered  at  Hobart  Town,  and  2 
of  856  tons  at  Launoeston. 

Hohari  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  built  upon  an  undulating 
surface,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Derwent.  The  streets  are  of 
good  width,  and  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  and  contain  many  good 
dwelling-houses  and  shops.  Some  improvements  havo  been  made  of 
late  years,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  a  new  market-place  in 
the  town,  and  of  docks  and  wharves  at  the  river-side.  Several  of 
the  public  buildings  are  handsome.  A  small  rivulet  which  runs 
through  the  town,  affords  a  supply  of  fresh-water.  The  population 
on  December  81st,  1847,  was  21,467,  of  whom  38  were  aborigines. 

Zauficefton,  the  second  town  of  the  colony,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluenoe  of  the  North  Esk  and  South  Esk,  which  there  form  the 
Tamar,  45  miles  from  its  outfall  in  Bass's  Strait.  It  is  124  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Hobart  Town.  Launoeston  contains  a  government  house, 
a  court  house,  jail,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  several 
places  of  public  worship.  Convenient  whaifs  have  been  constructed. 
The  population  in  1847  was  10,100.  The  shipping  trade  is  import- 
ant.  A  good  highway  extends  from  Hobart  Town  to  Launoeston,  and 
there  are  inns  along  it  at  short  distances  from  each  other. 

Richmond  is  situated  on  the  Coal  River,  about  12  miles  N.R  frt>m 
Hobart  Town,  and  contains  a  population  of  8800.  Xonj(/brc2  has  a 
population  of  8,690.  Avoca  is  a  small  town  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Longford,  with  a  population  of  968. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  is  divided  into  19  police  districts,  and  each  of 
the  districts  generally  contains  a  tovm  or  village  of  the  same  name. 
Lincoln,  Perth,  and  Gtooige  Town  at  Port  Dalrymple,  are  places  of 
some  importance.  They  are  seated  on  the  Tamar,  or  the  Maoquarrie, 
as  it  is  osUed  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

OovemmenL — Van  Diemen's  Land  is  administered,  under  the  13  & 
14  Vict.,  cap.  59,  by  a  Lieutenant-Gtovemor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
elected  and  one-third  nomioated.  The  judicature  consists  of  a 
supreme  court,  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  courts  of  requests. 

A  bishojp  of  Tasmania  was  appointed  in  1842,  whose  diocese  includes 
the  whole  island  and  its  dependencies,  and  is  divided  into  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Hobart  Town,  containing  84  plaoes  of  worship,  and  the 
rural  deanerr  of  Longford,  containing  19  places  of  worship.  There 
are  also  18  placee  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnd,  3  for  Roman 
Catholics,  21  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  15  for  Independents,  3  for 
Baptists,  and  2  for  Jews.  Of  these  bodies  all  except  the  Independ- 
ents and  Jews  receive  government  aid.  There  are  numerous  private 
schools  in  Hobart  Town  and  Launoeston,  besides  schools  supported 
by  the  Government. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND  (or  Quadra  and  Vaa^ewner  Island)  lies 
off  the  western  coast  of  North  America  in  the  North  Pacific  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  extending  in  a  direction  from  south-east  48**  24'  to 
north-west  50*"  8'  N.  lat,  and  between  122"*  and  129"  W.  long.,  the 
length  being  about  250  miles,  the  average  width  50  miles.  It  is  over- 
lapped at  its  southern  end  by  the  continental  headland  of  Cape  Flattery, 
and  between  is  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  five  leagues  wide  at  its 
entrance^  and  running  in  an  east-south-east  direction  for  about  100 
miles,  widening  in  seversl  parts,  extending  southward  into  Puget's 
Sound,  and  forming  several  bays  on  the  continental  shore,  then,  sud- 
denly narrowing,  turning  northward  through  an  archipelago  of  small 
islands,  called  the  Arro  Archipelsgo,  thence  widening  into  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  and  re-entering  the  ooean  amidst  another  archipelago, 
through  Johnstone's  Stndt  into  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  Vancouver 
first  discovered  this  passage  in  1792.  There  are  many  bays  and  harbours 
all  round  the  island.  Three  islands  of  the  Arro  group  are  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  by  a  passage  oJled  the  Arro 
Canal,  which  is  narrow  at  both  extremities,  but  expands  to  a  consi- 
derable width  in  the  middle.  At  Wentuhuysen  Inlet,  which  is  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Arro  Canal,  several  extensive  beds  of  coal  have  been 
reoentiy  discovered,  the  site  of  whioh  has  been  named  Newcastie. 
Coal  exists  also  in  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island.  At  the 
southern  end  the  settiement  of  Victoria  has  been  formed,  on  a  harbotu? 
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named  Camosack,  safe  and  easily  accessible  for  vefiaels,  but  bavlDg  the 
drawback  of  being  scantily  supplied  with  water.  The  other  principal 
harbours  are,  Nootka  Sound,  Clayquot,  Nitinat^  all  on  the  western 
ooast  The  shores  of  the  island  present  an  alternation  of  rocky  cliffs 
and  sandy  beaches.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  is  a  compact 
mass  of  rugged  mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  snow.  The 
island  conteins  a  considerable  quantity  of  fertile  land,  covered  with 
good  natural  grass.  There  are  numerous  small  tribes  of  Indians  on 
the  island,  of  whom  some  have  been  found  of  a  friendly  disposition. 

The  possession  of  Nootka  Sound  had  nearly  given  rise  to  a  war  with 
Spain,  who  claimed  it^  and  had  expelled  some  English  settlers  from 
Kootka,  but  it  was  at  length  resigned  to  England,  and  has  since 
continued  in  their  hands.  Vancouver  Island  was  made  over  in  1846 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  a  charter,  on  condition  that  they 
■hould  colonise  it    To  some  extent  this  has  been  done. 

North  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  lie  Queen  Charlottes  lilands, 
between  52**  and  54^  N.  lat.  The  group  consists  of  three  islands,  ex- 
tending about  150  miles  in  length,  by  about  60  miles  in  breadth.  In 
these  islands  are  several  excellent  harbours.  At  Mitchell  Harbour,  on 
the  middle  island,  and  at  other  spots,  gold  has  been  found,  embedded 
in  quartz  rock.  Traces  of  silver  nave  been  found  in  the  rod^s.  The 
interior  of  the  islands  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  the  climate  is  healthy, 
and  the  soil  remarkably  fertile.  The  islands  contain  some  beds  of 
coal,  and  several  fine  specimens  of  lead  and  copper  have  been  obtained. 

VANDALIA.    [Illinois.] 

VANDOTENE.    [Ponza.] 

VANNES.    [MoRBiHAN.] 

VAR,  a  department  in  the  south- cast  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Basses-Alpes,  E.  by  Piedmont  (from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  river  Var),  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  the  department 
of  Bouches-du-Rhdne.  Its  greatest  length  is  83  miles ;  the  extreme 
breadth  is  49  miles.  The  department,  including  its  islands,  lies 
between  42'  67'  and  43*  56'  N.  lat,  5°  41'  and  V  15'  E.  long.  The 
area  of  the  department  is  2790  square  miles.  The  population  in  1861 
was  367,967,  giving  128*3  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  or  46*28  below 
the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

The  coast  is  rocky,  and  is  skirted  by  numerous  islands.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Yar,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  department,  to  Cape- 
de-la-Garoupe,  the  coast  forms  an  open  bay,  on  the  shore  of  which  is 
the  town  of  Antibes.  Westward  of  Cape-de-la-Gkroupe  are  the  some- 
what deeper  bays  of  Juan  and  Napoule,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  small  intervening  headland,  and  protected  seaward  by  the  Lerins 
Islands,  comprehending  the  iBlands  of  Sainte-Marguerite  (which  lies 
oppoeito  Cannes)  and  St-Honorat,  with  some  smaller  ones.  These 
i^ands  are  defended  by  a  fort,  and  further  protected  by  the  surround- 
ing rocks:  they  abound  with  rabbits  and  partridges.  Some  other  small 
gulfs,  as  the  port  of  Agay,  the  gulf  of  Fr^jus,  the  gulf  of  Grimaud, 
and  the  roadstead  of  Hyftres,  lie  to  the  west  of  the  gulf  of  Napoule. 
The  roadstead  of  Hj&res  is  bounded  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of 
Giens,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus. 
[HTftRBB.]  The  coast  is  for  the  most  part  high,  but  some  of  the  bays 
present  a  low  sandy  shore.  There  are  sevend  small  seaports^  but 
none  of  any  importance  except  Toulon. 

The  department  is  mountainous.  A  branch  of  the  Alps  extends 
from  east  to  west  through  the  department,  and  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Ai-gens  and  the  tracts  watered  by  the  Siagne,  Loup,  and  Var,  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  tropi  the  valley  of  the  Durance, 
which  belongs  to  the  river-basin  of  the  Rhdnet  Another  range  of 
mountains  parallel  to  the  above,  and  known  as  'Les  Monts  des  Maures,' 
extends  along  the  coast  between  Hy^res  and  Frdjus,  separating  the 
coast  from  the  valley  of  the  Argens,  which  river  after  draming  the 
valley  in  its  eastern  course  turns  to  the  south-east  and  flows  past  the 
eastern  extremity  of  *  Les  Monts  des  Maures*  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Fr^jus.  A  group  of  mountains  forming  the  continuation  of  *  Les 
Monts  dee  Maures,*  extendmg  north-eastward  from  Frdjus,  is  known 
as  Mont-Esterel,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  picturesque  character. 
The  hill  of  Faron,  immediately  above  Toulon,  rises  to  the  height  of 
nearly  1400  feet ;  and  Mont  Caoume,  near  the  same  town,  is  2606 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  La- 
Sainte-Baume,  which  is  near  the  boundary  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  is 
8285  feet;  and  the  mountain  of  Sainte-Victoii-e,  a  little  farther  north, 
is  8126  feet  The  coast  eastward  from  Toulon  is  occupied  by  the 
primary  and  lower  secondary  formations,  and  presents  in  many  parts 
a  rugged  and  sterile  soil ;  in  the  more  inland  parts  these  formations 
are  covered  by  the  limestones  and  other  secondaiy  rocks  which 
intervene  between  the  cretaceous  and  the  carboniferous  groups. 

Among  the  minerals  of  the  department  are  coal,  lignite,  marble, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  granite,  serpentine,  jasper,  and  gypsum.  There 
are  salt-works  on  the  coast,  especially  at  Hy&rea. 

The  rivers  are  small,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  Var, 
from  which  the  department  is  named,  rises  in  the  department  of 
Basses-Alpes,  a  few  miles  east  of  Colmars;  after  running  a  few  leagues 
It  enters  the  Sardinian  states,  and  lower  down  sepaiatee  the  Italian 
provmce  of  Nice  from  the  French  department  of  Var.  In  its  upper 
course  it  forms  some  cascades.  Timber  is  floated  down  the  stream. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  generally  south;  in  its  lower  part  are  many 
small  Mlands.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  70  miles.  In 
spring  the  Var  is  subject  to  great  floods ;  it  frequently  changes  its 


bed,  and  is  useless  to  navigation.  The  chief  feeder  of  the  Var,  on 
the  French  side,  is  the  Bsteron.  The  Gapou,  or  Gkpeau,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  department^  the  Argens  in  the  centre,  and  the  Siagne  and 
Loup  in  the  eastern  part^  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  and,  with  their 
several  tributaries,  belong  wholly  to  this  department  The  Verdon 
flows  into  the  Durance,  and  forms  in  one  part  the  northern  boundary. 
The  Durance  itself  just  touches  the  north-west  comer.  The  length 
of  the  Argens,  the  most  considerable  river  which  belongs  wholly  to 
this  department,  may  be  estimated  at  tibout  60  miles :  it  receives  the 
Caulon,  the  Calami,  the  united  stream  of  the  Bresque  and  the  Braque, 
the  Artuby,  and  the  Endre.  Three  shore-lakes  of  considerable  extent 
are  found  near  the  coast :  the  chief  is  that  of  Peequier,  in  the  isthmus 
of  Glens ;  the  others  are  those  of  Napoule  and  ViUepey. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  temperate ;  the  winters  are  mild 
except  when  'the  mistral'  blows.  The  south-east  wind  is  Teiy 
relaxing. 

The  soil  is  by  no  means  favourable,  taken  as  a  whole,  however 
fertile  particular  spots  may  be;  and  from  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
country,  cultivation  is  very  much  carried  on  by  manual  labour.  Oulj 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  department  is  under  the 
plough.  The  produce  in  grain  is  not  equal  to  more  than  half  the 
consumption  of  the  department  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
heath  or  other  open  pasture :  in  summer  however  the  grass  la  bo 
scorched  up,  that  the  sheep  are  chiefly  sent  at  that  season  to  feed  in 
the  mountain  pastures  of  the  department  of  Basses-Alpes.  Sheep, 
goats,  mules,  asses,  i^d  pigs  are  numerous.  The  vineyards  cover 
170,000  acres,  and  the  orchards  and  gardens  5000  acres.  The  vine 
and  the  olive  are  cultivated  in  terraces  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  The 
department  yields  about  17,600,000  gallons  of  white  and  red  wines 
and  good  muscatel  annually.  The  olives  are  used  for  making  oil,  or 
are  exported  for  use  at  the  table.  The  pomegranate,  the  citron,  the 
orange,  the  almond,  and  the  fig  grow  in  the  open  air;  the  plum  and 
the  peach  are  grown  and  preserved  for  exportation ;  end  the  caper 
and  the  jujube  are  cultivated.  Mulberry-trees  are  extensively  grown 
for  the  production  of  silk.  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop,  and 
odoriferous  plants  are  abundantly  cultivated.  The  woodlands,  which 
cover  about  570,000  acres,  yield  firs^  cork-trees,  and  the  kerrn^  oaL 
Game  is  abundant,  and  a  great  number  of  bees  are  kept,  which  produos 
exquisite  honey. 

The  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on 
along  the  coast;  and  the  rivers  yield  abundance  of  fish — Uie  atoi^geon, 
trout,  eel,  shad,  barbel,  tench,  carp,  and  cray-fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as  follows : — 


Arrondissemento. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Fopulation  in  1851. 

1.  Draguignan     .        . 

2.  Brignoles    •        •    • 
S.  Graase     .        • 

4.  Toulon        .        .    • 

11 
8 
8 
8 

60 
54 
60 
28 

86,079 

68,664 

67,7S3 

135,471 

Total 

85 

202 

857,967 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  DfiAGUiONAify  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department  Callas,  population  2125; 
Salemet,  population  2544;  JLorgites,  population  4106,  on  the  road 
between  Brignoles  and  Draguignan;  te^Luc,  population  3441,  on 
the  road  from  Toulon  to  Frdjus;  SL-Trope^  a  small  sea-port  with 
853S  inhabitants ;  and  Frijus,  population  about  3000,  on  the  coast 
Fr^jus,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Forum  Julii,  is  built  on  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Argent 
Forum  Julii  was  a  place  of  importance  In  Roman  times ;  it  has  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  a  triumphal  arch,  of  the  two  moles 
that  form  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  other  ancient  buildiDga. 
The  ancient  harbour  communicated  with  the  sea  by  a  canal  fed  from 
the  Argens.  Long  neglect  converted  the  harbour  and  canal  into  a 
marsh  which  has  been  recently  drained,  and  com  now  grows  where 
the  Roman  galleys  formerly  rode  at  andior.  Fr^jus  gives  title  to  a 
bishop,  whose  diocese  is  the  department  of  Var. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  SrignoleSj  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  basin  screened  by  hills,  25  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Draguignan,  and  has  5581  inhabitants  in  the  commune.    It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  and  has  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  soap,  glue,   Tvax, 
candles,  pottery,  leather,  and  brandy.    The  trade  in  these  articles 
and  in  silk,  wine,  liqueurs,  olive-oil,  plums,  and  fruits,  is  considerable. 
£argoU,  situated  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Aigens,  in  a  heautifal 
district,  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper,  leather, 
brandy,  and  confectionery.    CotignaCf  population  3602  for  the   com- 
mune, in  the  country  between  the  Isresque  and  the  Argens.      ^.. 
Maximin,  a  walled-town  near  the  source  of  the  Argens,  has    6385 
inhabitants   in  the   commune,  manufactories   for  cotton-yam    and 
woollen-stufis,  some   brandy-distilleries,  marble-quarries,  and    some 
trade  in  safiron.    There  are  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  public 
library  of  3000  volumes,  and  a  handsome  church  built  in    12SS« 
BoquMrvManCf  8  miles  from  Brignoles,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rock* 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  was  burnt  by  the  I*' 
montese  in  1707  :  population  1500. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  Uie  chief  town,  QraU4,  situate^l. 
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the  slope  of  a  liigb  hUl,  28  miles  E.  from  Draguignan,  has  tribonals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  school, 
and  11,381  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  coarse  woollens,  silk, 
liqueurs,  olive-oil,  soap^  leather,  and  a  great  quantity  of  essences  and 
perfumes,  particularly  those  made  from  orange  flowers,  roses,  mint, 
&c  The  houses  of  the  town  are  well  built;  but  the  streets  are 
steep,  crooked,  and  narrow.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  town  there 
is  an  abundant  spring,  which  supplies  water  to  two  public  wash- 
houses,  and  drives  the  machinery  of  several  mills ;  after  performing 
these  services  the  water  is  conducted  by  canals  to  irrigate  the  environs 
of  the  town,  which  abound  in  flower-gardens,  Aniibes  is  noticed  in 
a  separate  article  [Antibes.]  Cannei,  a  small  town  of  3381  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 8  miles  S.  from  Orasse,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  large 
quay,  but  vessels  cannot  come  close  to  shore.  The  vicinity  of  Cannes 
presents  many  beautiful  sites  in  which  the  orango  and  citron  flourish ; 
the  climate  is  delicious.  Vence,  an  ill-built  walled  town,  with  pretty 
suburbs,  is  situated  12  miles  N.K  from  Grasse,  in  a  well-cultivated 
district  and  a  most  delightful  climate ;  it  occupies  an  ancient  site,  as 
is  proved  by  its  old  ruins  with  inscriptions,  and  has  8165  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  leather  and  oiL 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Toulon.  Ht^rbs. 
Cuers,  situated  13  miles  N.E.  from  Toulon,  among  vineyards,  olive- 
grounds,  and  orchards,  has  an  agricultural  population  of  4300. 
OUiouUa,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Marseille,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  a  savage  gorge,  has  a  population  of  8000.  La-Seifne  is  a  well-laid- 
out  atid  a  well-built  town,  with  lai^e  quays,  a  good  port,  a  small 
ship-building  yard,  and  about  8000  inhabitants :  it  is  at  the  western 
end  of  the  inner  road  of  Toulon,  about  8  miles  from  that  town ;  the 
tunny  and  sardine  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on.  Soliis-le-PorU  is 
on  the  river  Gapeau,  7  miles  N.K  from  Toulon;  the  neighbourhood 
comprehends  some  of  the  best  grass-lands  in  the  department :  popu- 
lation about  3000. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Fr^ius,  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aiz,  Aries,  and  Embrun. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  University- Academv  of  Aiz,  and  is  included  in  the  9th  Military 
Division,  of  which  the  nead-quartem  are  at  Marseille.  It  sends  three 
members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire, 

VARALLO.    INovARA.] 

VARDHARI,  RIVER.    [Anus.] 

YAREL.    [Oldenburo.] 

YARENNeS.    [Allier;  Mbuse.] 

VARESK    [Genoa.] 

YARNA,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  Turkey-in-Europe,  In  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  48'*  12'  K.  lat,  2r  58'  58"  E.  long., 
and  has  a  population  of  16,000  to  20,000.  The  bay  or  road  of  Yama 
is  protected  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  and  has  a  good 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  8  to  15  fathoms.  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
is  formed  by  two  steep  rocky  capes  (Qalata  and  Hodrova,  or  Sughan- 
lik),  4^  miles  asunder.  The  shores  sink  gradually  to  the  head  of  the 
bay,  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  they  are  leveL  The 
Paravati  River  (the  ancient  Lyginos),  which  rises  in  the  Balkan 
near  Shumla,  after  traversing  the  two  lakes  of  Devne,  dischai^gee 
itself  by  a  broad  stream  into  the  Black  Sea,  slong  the  foot  of  the 
southern  walls  of  Yama.  The  distance  between  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  eastern  Lake  of  Devne  and  the  Black  Sea  is  little  more  than  half 
a  mile.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  deepen  the  channel  of  this 
river  so  as  to  admit  ships  to  the  lake,  which  would  thus  be  converted 
into  a  harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  and  accommodation  to  the 
largest  fleets  in  aU  weathers.  In  the  isthmus  between  the  two  lakes 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  the  Triballi  The  isthmus  is  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 

Yama  is  a  wretchedly  built  town,  surrounded  by  old  stone  walls 
and  a  dry  ditch.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  exports  of 
com,  barley,  tallow,  eggs,  and  other  Bulgarian  produce,  amount  in 
value  to  about  600,000^.  Austrian  steamers  between  Constantinople 
and  Galata  put  in  at  Yama.  Under  the  walls  of  Yama  the  Sultan 
Murad  II.  in  liii  defeated  the  Hungarians  under  King  Ladislaus 
(who  was  killed)  and  John  Huniades.  The  Russians  took  Yama  in 
1828.  An  Anglo-French  army  encamped  in  Yama  and  its  environs 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  previous  to  its  embarkation  for  the  Crimea. 

YARZY.    [NifeVBB.] 

YASARHELY..  [Hungary.] 

YASSY.    [Marnb,  Haute.] 

YASTO,  IL.    [Abrdzzo.] 

YATAN.    [Indef.] 

YAUCLUSE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded  K.  by 
the  department  of  Drdme,  K  by  Bassea-Alpes,  S.  by  Bouches-du- 
Rhdne,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Durance,  and  W.  by  the 
departments  of  Gard  and  i^^he,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rh6ne.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about 
69  miles,  its  breadth  88  milea  It  lies  between  43*  88'  and  44'  27' 
K.  lat,  4''  40'  and  5''  46'  E.  long.  The  aroa  is  1872  square  miles  : 
ihepopulation  in  1851  was  264,618. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  ia  mountainous :  the  mountains 
of  Luxe,  lihich  separate  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes  from  that 


of  Drdme,  enter  thi^  department  on  the  north-east  side,  where  they 
rise  to  the  height  of  5500  feet,  and  are  connected  with  Mont  Yentouzi 
which  has  an  elevation  of  6423  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  secondary  geological 
formations.  The  western  and  south-western  sides,  where  the  hilla 
subside,  and  plains  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  and  the 
Durance,  are  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department  includes  lignite,  iron,  coal,  potter's-clay, 
gypsum,  limestone,  and  freestone.  Peat  is  found.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs. 

The  department  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  RndNB,  which 
flows  along  its  western  boundary,  as  its  tributary  the  Durance  does 
along  the  southern.  The  Rhdne  is  the  only  navigable  river.  Laige 
rafts  are  formed  of  the  timber  floated  down  the  Durance  from  the 
well-wooded  districts  about  its  upper  waters ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  sometimes  transmitted  on  these  rafts  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Avignon.  The  other  rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Lez,  the 
Aig^es,  and  the  Soigues  (with  its  affluents  the  Nesque,  the  Auzon,  and 
the  Ouv^ze),  all  three  tributaries  of  the  Rhdne ;  and  tiie  Calavon  and 
the  Leze,  tributaries  of  the  Durance.  There  is  a  number  of  canals 
for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  fountain  of  Yauduse,  to  which  the  verses  and  letters  of  Petrarch 
have  given  celebrity,  and  from  which  the  department  takes  its  name, 
is  the  source  of  the  Soigues :  it  rises  in  a  cavem  in  the  secluded  valley 
of  Yaucluse  (' valUs  clausa')  midway  between  Apt  and  Avignon.  The 
spring  is  sufficiently  copious  to  form  at  once  a  s^am  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  boat.  Not  far  distant  from  the  fountain  is  the  village  of  Yau- 
cluse, in  which  Petrarch  lived ;  and  between  tiie  village  and  the  foun- 
tain is  an  old  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Cavaillon, 
in  which  the  poet  frequently  resided,  and  which  has  derived  from  that 
circumstance  the  name  of  Petrarch's  Castle. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  4  imperial,  22  departmental,  and 
9  parish  roads ;  and  also  by  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Marseille,  which 
passes  through  Orange  and  Avignon. 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  healthy  :  the  variations 
of  the  weather  are  however  rapid ;  tempests  are  frequent,  and  the  hail 
is  often  destructive  to  vegetation. 

About  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  department  is  under  cultivation, 
but  from  the  poomess  of  the  soil  the  produce  in  grain  lb  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption :  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  com 
crops.  The  meadow-lands  occupy  about  15,000  acres;  the  heaths  and 
open  pastures  about  170,000  acre&  There  are  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  ass  and  the  mule  are  much  employed  in  agricultural 
labour.  The  vineyards  occupy  an  area  of  70,000  acres,  yielding  about 
9,000,000  gallons  of  strong  deep  red  wine.  The  department  yields 
abundance  of  olives,  almonds,  and  walnuts;  good  pears,  peaches^ 
plums,  apricots,  figs,  and  melons.  Saffron,  madder,  artichokes,  anise^ 
coriander,  fustic,  and  the  evergreen  oak  are  cultivated.  The  silkworm 
is  extensively  reared  (between  two  and  three  milUons  of  mulberry* 
trees  are  planted  for  this  purpose),  and  honey  and  wax  are  abundaatk 
The  woodlands  occupy  above  150,000  acres. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as  follows :— 


Ammdlasements. 

Cantoas. 

Oommaaei. 

Population  la  1851. 

1.  Avifnon .        •        • 

2.  Garpentraa  •        •    • 
S.  Apt                  •        • 
4.  Oraage               •    • 

6 
6 
6 

7 

20 
•SI 

60 
48 

78,382 
65,916 
67,034 
73,386 

Total    .        .    . 

29 

149 

264,618           1 

1.  Ll  the  first  arrondissement  are  the  following  towns : — Ayionok. 
Cavailtonf  an  ill-built  formerly  fortified  town,  in  a  pretty  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  with  a  handsome  town-hall;  madder- 
oil  and  silk-mills,  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  a  weekly  market  for 
raw  silk  :  and  LIsU^  a  town  on  an  island  of  the  Soigues,  with  above 
6000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen-yam,  blankets,  woollen* 
stuffs,  silk,  and  leather ;  and  trade  in  silk,  oil,  wine,  and  madder. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  CarperUras,  which 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Auzon,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  YentouZf 
and  has  a  ooUege  and  10,473  inhabitimts.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  turreted  wallsi  and  has  wellbuilt  houses,  but  crooked  narrow 
streets.  Amongst  some  remarkable  structures  are  the  cathedral,  the 
Orange-gate,  the  court-house,  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  theatre,  and  the 
public  library,  which  contains  22,000  volumes,  2000  manuscripts,  and 
6000  medals.  The  library  building  and  its  contents  were  bequeathed 
to  the  town  by  Bishop  Inc^uimbert. 

S.  Ll  the  third  arrondissement  the  dhief  town  Apit  80  miles  EL 
from  Avignon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Calavon,  has  a  ooUage  and  5690 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cotton-  and  wooUen-stuflGi,  oonfeotionaiy, 
brandy,  silk-twist,  and  leather.  The  town  is  well  built  and  dean,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls.  The  gothio  church  is  a  building  of  high 
antiquity ;  it  stands  over  crypts  still  more  anoientw  A  Roman  bridgo 
of  three  arches  over  the  Calavon  is  still  perfect  Several  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  in  Apt^  which  takes  its  name  from,  and 
occupies  the  rite  of,  the  ancient  Jpto  JuIiOf  a  city  of  the  Celtic  Yq1« 
gientes.    Oadcnet,  population  2441 ;  and  Pcrtuis,  population  4880,  on 
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or  near  the  Dunnoe.    At  Pertuia  wooUeD-yam,  brandy,  and  earthen- 
ware are  manufactured. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiaaement  the  chief  towna  are — Oraitoi; 
BoIUne,  popalation  4790  in  the  commune,  on  the  Lez ;  MtUaudne, 
population  8290 ;  Vauon,  on  the  Ouv^ae,  population  2879  ;  and 
ValrSas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dauphiny  Mountains,  population  4569  in 
the  commune.  Vaison  has  an  ancient  Roman  biidge  over  the  Ouv^ze 
of  one  arch  and  of  considerable  width,  the  remams  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  ancient  temple,  and  various  other  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings;  and  an  ancient  cathedral,  some  portions  of  which  are 
probably  as  old  as  the  10th  century.  Yaison  was  the  Yasio  of  the 
Romans.  Malauc^e  has  silk-mills,  oil-mills,  copper-works,  and  a 
paper-mill. 

The  department  constitutes  the  metropolitan  diocese  of  Avignon, 
the  archbishop  of  which  has  for  his  sufir8^;ans  the  bishops  of  Nlmes, 
Valence,  Yiviers,  and  Montpellier.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Court  of  Nlmes,  within  the  limits  of  the  University- Academy 
of  Aiz,  and  in  the  9th  Military  Division,  of  which  the  head-quarters 
are  at  Marseille.  Yauduse  returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative 
Body  of  the  French  empire. 

YAUD,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of 
Keufch&tel  and  by  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chain  of 
the  Jura  Mountains ;  K  by  the  cantons  of  Freybuig,  Bern,  and  the 
Yalais ;  S.  by  the  Lake,  of  Genevai,  which  separates  it  from  Savoy ; 
and  W.  by  France  and  the  canton  of  Qeneva.  The  area  is  1180  square 
miles ;  and  the  population  in  1850  was  199,575,  of  whom  about  7000, 
or  only  l-27th,  are  Catholics. 

The  central  part  of  the  canton  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by 
the  Jorat,  a  succession  of  highlands  which  connect  the  Jura  with  the 
Alps,  and  divide  the  waters  that  flow  northward  into  the  Lake  of 
Neufch&tel  and  the  Aar  from  those  which  run  southward  into  the 
Lake  of  Qeneva  and  the  Rhdne.  The  southern  part  of  the  canton 
slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  (Geneva,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
regions  of  Central  Europe.  The  vine  is  planted  in  terraces  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  its  cultivation  employs  above  20,000  persons. 
The  vineyards  yield  good  white  winea  The  canton  is  essentially 
agricultural.  The  highlands  of  the  Jura  and  those  of  the  Alps  on  the 
east  towards  the  borders  of  Bern,  feed  considerable  herds  of  cattla 
Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  pigs  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers. Com  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption 
of  the  population.  Fruit-trees  are  abundant ;  and  the  forests  cover 
considerable  tracts.    There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  canton  are — LAUSAirNB.  Vevay, 
12  miles  E.  from  Lausanne,  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  has  a  handsome  church,  a  college,  a  public 
library,  and  about  5000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade.  To  the  east  of  Yevay  is  the  castle  of  Qiillon.  Farther  east- 
ward, in  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  are  Aigle,  a  amaU  town  at  the 
entrance  of  the  romantic  valley  of  Ormonta ;  and  JBex,  with  aalt-minea, 
Bulphur-batha,  and  about  3000  inhabitanta.  West  of  Lauaanne,  along 
the  ahore  of  the  Lake  of  Gkneva,  ia  a  aucoeaaion  of  pictureaque  small 
towns— Moiges,  RoUe,  Nyon  (population  about  2500),  Coppet^  and, 
higher  up  the  hill,  Aubonne.  m  the  northern  part  of  the  canton  is 
Yverdun,  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchdtel,  with  a  castle,  and  about  8000 
inhabitants.  In  the  interior  of  the  canton  are  Moudon,  with  2350 
inhabitants,  and  a  college;  and  Payeme,  on  the  river  Broye,  an 
affluent  of  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tel,  with  2700  inhabitants.  Orbe,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  on  the  road  from  Lausanne  to  Paris  by  Beamcon, 
has  about  1900  inhabitants.  The  hish  valley  of  the  Orbe,  with  the 
romantic  Lake  of  Joux,  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  is  a  most  interesting 
diatrict  in  the  summer  season.  Watch-making,  cutlery,  and  iron- 
works are  carried  on  in  this  remote  district  The  canton  is  traversed 
hj  the  railw^  from  Geneva  to  Bern,  which  is  now  open  between 
Merges  and  Tverdun,  as  is  also  a  branch  from  Moigea  to  Lausanne. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  between  Qeneva  and  Lausanne 
and  Yevay. 

The  canton  of  the  Yaud  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Swisse 
Romande,  called  alao  Suiaae  Fran9aiBe,  because  the  common  people 
apeak  Romance  p&toia  or  dialecta,  and  the  educated  people  apei^ 
French.  The  Suisae  Romande  comprises  Yaud,  NeufchAtel,  part  of 
Freyburg,  the  Lower  Yalaia,  and  Geneva.  The  people  of  German 
Switzerland  in  common  diacourae  deaignate  the  whole  by  the  name  of 
Walachland.  Theae  countriea  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  having  been  occupied  by  the  Borgundiana  aa  early  as  the 
4th  centuiy.  ' 

The  Paya-de-Yaud  waa  conquered  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  by  Peter,  count  of  Savoy,  and  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  that  houae  aa  a  great  fief,  which  waa  given  in  appanage  to  a  branch, 
with  the  title  of  barony  of  Yaud.  In  1859  the  barony  reveriwi  to 
Amadeua  VL,  count  of  Savoy,  by  a  cesaion  made  by  Catherine,  the 
heiress  of  the  barona  of  Yaud.  The  oountiy  waa  then  parcelled  out 
among  a  number  of  feudal  lorda.  The  Paya-de-Yaud,  aa  the  collective 
temtory  waa  atyled,  had  atates  or  asaembUea  of  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  deputiea  of  the  towna,  which  used  to  meet  g^erallv 
atMoudon.  ' 

*i  ^^r}^l^?  ^  ^™«»  •nd  their  confederatea,  having  defeated  Charles 
tue  i<aah  (who  was  joined  by  Jamea  of  Savoy)  at  Granaon  and  Morat. 
overran  the  Paya^e-Vaud,  took  and  piUaged  Lauaanne,  and  finally 


detached  the  eaatem  distriota  of  Bex,  Aigle,  and  Ormonta,  which  were 
incoroorated  with  Bern,  and  those  of  Morat^  Granaon,  and  Orbe, 
which  were  administered  aa  common  bailiwicks  subject  to  both  Bern 
and  Freybuig.  In  1536  the  Bemese  made  themselves  masters  of  tha 
whole  Pay»de-Yaud,  whidi  soon  after  embraced  the  doctrinea  of 
Calvin. 

The  Pays-de-Yaud  was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  administration 
into  fifteen  bailiwicka,  the  bailUa,  or  govemora,  of  which  were  ap. 
pointed  by  the  government  of  Bern.  Several  of  the  old  noble  familiet 
were  inacribed  among  the  patriciana  of  Bern,  and  thua  obtained  a 
ahare  in  the  government  of  the  whole  canton.  All  the  rest  of  the 
population  were  aubjecta  of  Bern.  But  the  communea  had  their  own 
councila,  and  appointed  their  local  offioera  and  magiatratea.  In  1798 
the  French  directory  imperioualy  required  Bern  to  restore  the  Pajs- 
de-Yaud  to  ita  iodependence.  Meantime  popular  aaaemblies  wen 
formed  in  the  Paya-de-Yaud,  countenanced  by  »atrong  body  of  French 
troopB  aaaembled  along  the  frontier.  The  council  of  Bern  acted  with 
indecision,  the  fVench  troopa  entered  the  Paya^e-Yaud,  and  that  fina 
country  waa  loat  to  Bern  for  ever.  In  1808  it  was  oonatituted  as  s 
aovereign  canton  of  the  Swiaa  confederation  by  Bonaparte's  Act  d 
Mediation.  Napoleon  I.  being  overthrown  in  1814,  the  Act  of  Media- 
tion feu  with  him ;  but  in  the  Federal  Pact,  eatabliahed  by  the  allied 
powera  in  1815,  Yaud  waa  conatltuted  a  canton  of  Switzerland. 
After  the  French  revolution  of  July,  1880,  several  thouaand  Yaadou^ 
armed  with  aticka,  repaired  to  Lauaanne,  to  oblige  the  council  of  state 
to  convoke  the  asaembliea  of  circlea,  for  the  purpoae  of  appointing 
deputiea  to  frame  a  new  conatitution.  The  council  yielded  a  coo- 
atituent  aaaembly  to  be  convened,  which  framed  a  new  conatitution  cm 
the  principlea  of  equality  of  political  rights  and  rotation  of  ofSo^ 
without  any  property  qualification,  which  constitution  waa  laid  before 
the  primary  or  communal  asaemblies,  in  June,  1880,  and  aooepted. 
The  members  of  the  great  council,  or  legislature,  are  elected  by  the 
aaaembliea  of  drdea,  one  for  each  thouaand  inhabitanta.  All  citiaeni 
of  the  canton,  being  bourgeoia  of  a  commune,  who  have  completed 
twenty-three  yeara  of  age,  and  are  neither  bankrupta  nor  paupers,  nor 
interdicted,  are  poaaeaaed  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  memben  of 
the  legislature  are  elected  for  five  yeara.  Candidatea  for  aeata  mail 
be  twenty-five  yeara  old,  dtizena  of  the  canton,  and  have  their  domidle 
in  it  The  great  council  meeta  twice  a-year  for  about  a  month  each 
time  J  ita  members  receive  a  remuneration.  It  appointa  the  memben 
of  the  executive,  and  those  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

There  are  primary  schools  in  everr  commune,  middle  schools,  or 
schools  of  industry,  colleges^  and  lastly  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  a 
sort  of  university,  with  fifteen  profeaaora  and  four  facultiea — ^theology, 
law,  philoaophy,  and  bellee-lettrea. 

YAULRY,  ST.    [CBKum] 

YAUYKRT.    [GabdJ 

YECHT.    [Rhink.] 

YEERDT.    [LiMBUBO.] 

YELAY,  a  small  territory  in  France,  which  fomied  part  of  Vivarait, 
and  of  which  Le-Puy  waa  the  chief  town.  It  ia  now  mduded  in  the 
department  of  Haute-Loire. 

VELEIA,  an  ancient  city  at  the  baae  of  the  Apennineai,  234  nulei 
8.  from  Piacenza,  and  45  milea  from  Parma  by  the  existing^  roada 
The  population  of  this  part  of  Italy  waa  brought  under  the  Rom%n 
dominion  about  a.u.c.  595,  by  M.  Fulviua  NobiUor.  The  inhabitants 
of  Yeleia  up  to  the  fourtii  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  lived  in  vil- 
lagea;  but  a  town  waa  formed  aubaequently,  which  became  a  muni- 
cipium,  probably  between  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
and  the  eighth  of  Yeapaaian.  The  period  of  the  ruin  of  Yeleia  ia  not 
accurately  known,  though  it  ia  conjectured  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Chriatian  era.  Tradition  reports  a  slip  of  the 
mountains  called  Moria  and  Rovinaazo  to  have  been  the  cauae  of  the 
catastrophe  which  most  probably  buried  the  city  unexpectedly. 

Presuming  the  city  of  Yeleia  to  have  been  buried  shortly  aif  ter  the 

reign  of  Conatantine,  it  remained  unknown  and  forgotten  for  fourteen 

centuries  and  a  half.    The  firat  notice  of  the  revival  of  thia  ancient  city 

waa  owing  to  the  Trajan  tablet,  or  bronze  table,  called  the  *  Alimentary 

Table,'  which  containa  a  law  under  the  directiona  of  which  279  children 

were  maintained.    Thia  remarkable  document  waa  diacovered  in  1747 

by  a  peasant  of  the  commune  of  Maciuiaao  (now  called  by  its  ancient 

name  of  Yeleia),  while  working  in  a  field.      In  1760,  excavations 

ordered  by  Duke  Philip  of  Parma  led  to  the  diacovery  of  the  founda- 

tiona  of  the  forum  and  of  aome  public  and  private  buUdinga.     Twelve 

marble  atatues  alao  (aome  of  them  of  auperior  workmanahip),   and 

numeroua  amall  bronze  atatuea,  medals,  money,  stampa,  inacrip^ooe, 

and  amall  inatrumenta  and  implementa  of  bronze  (including  a  pair  of 

anufiera  of  the  form  now  in  uae),  were  brought  to  lights     A^uoiher 

bronze  table  was  alao  found  at  a  abort  distance  from  Uie  apot  ^where 

thirteen  yeara  previoualy  the  Alimentary  Table  of  Trajan  hskd  been 

diacovered.    Thia  table  ia  nearly  aquare,  being  2  feet  2  incliea  and 

7  linea  (Paria)  wide,  by  8  feet  8  inchea  high,  and  about  2  lines  thick. 

On  the  aides  and  in  the  middle  are  holea  by  which  it  waa  prol>ably 

attached  to  a  walL    The  writing,  like  the  large  table,  ia  divided  into 

pagea ;  the  firat  containa  52  linea,  and  the  aecond  58.    At  the  besin. 

ning  of  the  diviaion  between  the  pagea,  the  number  IIII  ia  marked, 

from  which  it  ia  manifest  that  this  table  waa  preceded  by  three  otbera. 

fonning;  six  pagea.    There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  tlia%  -^^ 
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table  datoa  at  the  latest  from  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  oentoiy  of 
Rome.  The  inBcriptlon  seems  to  have  been  a  oopy  of  a  law  wbioh 
prescribed  to  the  mmiioipalities  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  a  oonstont  rule  of 
procedure.  Most  of  the  objects  found  in  this  ancient  town  are  now  in 
the  museum  of  Parma. 

In  the  oentre  of  the  buildings  discovered  are  the  forum,  on  the  left 
the  amphitheatre,  on  the  right  the  baths,  and  at  the  south  end  the 
basilica.  Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  forum  are  the 
remains  of  the  marble  tables  and  seats  of  the  money-changers,  or 
perhaps  officers  of  the  treasury,  and  the  inscription,  originally  of 
bronsse  letters,  inserted  in  the  stone  pavement  of  the  centre  of  the 
forum.  A  dorio  portico  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  area  of  the 
forum,  interrupted  only  on  the  north  by  the  portico  of  a  small  amphi- 
prostyle  temple,  and  was  stopped  on  the  south  by  the  wall  of  the 
basilica.  The  basilica  contained  the  twelve  marble  statues  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Parma.  The  city  was  well  provided  with  sewers 
and  drains.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of  rough  materials,  and 
stuccoed  and  painted.  A  painted  fragment  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Parma,  showing  that  the  taste  for  arabesque  decoration 
was  the  same  as  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Bricks  were  used  to  make  the 
foundations  level  Some  of  the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the  maker's 
name.  A  few  mosaic  floors  have  been  removed  to  the  floor  of  the 
museum  in  Parma. 

VELEZ  MALAGA.    [Granada.] 

YELIA.      [PRINOIPAIO  CiTBA.] 

VELINO,  MONTE.    [Abruzzo.] 

VELINO,  RIVER.    [liiETi] 

VELLETRI,  a  city  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  prettily  situated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Monte  Artemisio  (which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Pontine  Marshes),  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  S.EI  from 
Rome,  and  has  12,500  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ill-built  town,  with 
niirrow  and  inconvenient  streets ;  but  the  climate  is  healthy.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  a  Cardinal  Legate,  and  conjouitly  with  Oatia 
gives  title  to  a  bishop.  There  is  a  spacious  plaisza,  or  square,  named 
fi-om  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Trivio,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  campanile,  erected  in  1853.  The  principal  structures  are  tlie 
cathedral  of  San  Clemente,  rebuilt  in  1660 ;  the  churdi  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Orto;  the  Pallazzo  Publico,  or  to?ni-halI,  which  was  built 
by  Bramante ;  the  Ginetti,  or  Lancelloti  palace,  which  wad  the  head- 
quarters of  Carlo  Borbone  during  the  battle  of  Velletri,  and  is  now 
deserted ;  and  the  Borgia  Palace,  formerly  famous  for  its  museum. 
The  t3wn  is  surrounded  by  old  turreted  walls  crumbling  to  ruin. 
The  beauty,  majestic  bearing,  and  graceful  costume  of  thd  women  of 
Velletri  are  celebrated  by  travellers. 

Velletri  occupies  the  site  of  the  Volscian  VMra,  which  after  long 
hostilities  with  Rome  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
the  city  on  the  Tiber.  The  city  seems  however  to  have  been  after- 
wards rebuilt  Augustus  Csesar  was  bom  at  Velitrse.  It  was  occupied 
by  Belisarius  in  the  6th  centiury,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  Lom- 
bard invasion  subsequently.  The  hills  north  of  the  town  were  the 
scene  of  Carlo  Borbone's  great  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  1734, 
which  secured  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  Spanish 
Bourbons. 

Velletri  is  the  capital  of  the  Legation,  or  province  of  Velletri,  which 
has  an  area  of  629  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  59,856  (in  1850). 
The  province  lies  between  the  Comarca-di-Roma  and  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  and  includes  a  vast  extent  of  marsh-land,  which  is  infeated 
by  malaria  in  summer  and  autun^n.  Com,  wine  of  good  quality,  and 
cattle  are  among  the  chief  products. 

VELLORE  ( Velur),  a  town  and  fortress  in  Hindustan,  is  situated  in 
A  small  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Pahu*,  in  12*"  55'  N.  kt,  79^  12'  E.  long.,  about 
20  miles  W.  from  Arcot  by  road.  Vellore  is  a  lai^ge  fortress,  oontaiu- 
ing  spacious  barracks  and  a  curious  pagoda,  commanding  the  main 
road  from  the  coast  of  the  Carnatio  to  the  province  of  Mysore.  The 
fortress  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  with  bastions  and  round 
towers,  and  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  town,  which  is  large  and 
populous,  is  connected  with  the  fortress  by  extensive  outworks, 

VENAFRO.     [Lavobo,  Terra  dl] 

VENAISSIN,  LE.    [CoHrAT  VxKAiSBnr.] 

VENASQUE.    [Aragon.] 

VENCE.    [Var.] 

VENDJ^E,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  is  bounded  K.  by 
Loire-Inf6ri5ure,  N.E.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Deux-Sevres, 
S.  by  Charente-Inf^ri^ure,  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  82  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  56  miles.  This 
department  comprehends  also  the  islands  of  Boin,  Noirmoutier,  and 
Dieu.  The  whole  is  comprehended  between  46**  18'  and  47**  4'  N.  lat, 
0**  35'  and  2*  SO'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  department  is  2596  square 
miles.    The  population  in  1851  was  888,784. 

The  coast  of  this  department  is  generally  low.  The  north-western 
coast  format  with  the  islands  of  Boin  and  Noirmoutier,  the  Bay  of 
Bourgneuf.  The  south-western  coast  forms,  with  the  Isle  of  lU,  the 
gulf  Pertuis-Breton.  The  shore  is  low,  and  lined  with  marshes,  which 
rest  on  the  north-west  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  on  the  south-west  on  a 
very  thick  stratum  of  stiff  clay.  Industry  has  rendered  these  marshes 
remarkable  for  fertility ;  thoy  are  inters^iotad  in  every  direction  by 


I  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  The  island  of  Bom  is  insulated 
only  hj  a  small  river,  Le  Dain,  which  is  not  navigable.  It  is  united  to 
the  mainland  by  a  causeway  across  the  Dain.  The  island  appears  to  be 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits  on  a  limestone  rock ;  and  is  about  7  miles 
long  and  4  miles  wide.  NoirmotUier  protects  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf 
to  seaward :  it  is  about  12  miles  long  from  north-north-west  to  south* 
south-east^  and  in  one  part  nearly  6  miles  broad.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  at  ita  south-eastern  extremity  by  a  narrow  channel  about 
half  a  mile  across.  The  coast  of  tiie  island  is  lined  in  some  parts  by 
sand-hills  or  low  flat  rocks,  in  others  by  sands  and  shoals  extending 
far  out  to  sea;  on  the  east  side,  in  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  is  a  small 
road  or  anchorage.  The  soil  of  the  isUmd  is  very  fertile ;  sea-weed  is 
used  for  manuro ;  some  of  the  most  productive  parts  aro  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  are  protected  by  embank- 
ments. The  produce  of  the  idand  includes  grain,  pulse,  fruity  salt 
(made  in  the  salt-marshes),  and  good  cheese.  The  oyster  fishery  ii 
actively  carried  on ;  and  the  ^inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  7000, 
are  excellent  seamen.  The  JU  dt  Yeu  lies  fiurther  out  from  the  main- 
land, from  the  nearost  part  of  which  it  is  distant  more  than  10  miles : 
its  chief  town,  St^'AaJbin,  which  is  in  a  central  position,  is  in  46°  42' 
N.  kt,  and  about  2*"  22'  W.  long.  The  length  of  ihe  island  ii  about 
6  miles ;  its  breadth  about  8  miles.  Its  western  ooast^  towards  the 
open  s^  is  high  and  inaeoeasible ;  the  eastem  coast  is  low  and  flat^ 
afifording  ready  and  safe  access  to  small  boats.  The  whole  iiland  is 
litUe  else  than  a  vast  granitic  rock,  coverod  with  a  v^etable  soil  three 
feet  in  thickness  in  the  lower  part,  but  in  the  higher  ground  so  thjff 
as  to  leave  the  rock  almost  bare. 

The  department  is  crossed  on  the  north-eastern  side  by  the  heights, 
which  extend  fsom  the  mountain-district  of  central  France  north- 
westward to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  These  heights  cross  just  within 
the  border  of  the  department,  hero  formed  by  the  little  river  sivre- 
Nantaise,  the  valley  of  which  they  overlooL  The  hiUs  are  none  of 
them  lofty,  having  their  g^reatest  elevation  under  500  feet;  but  they 
overspread  a  considerable  tract.  These  higher  grounds  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  granitic  or  other  primitive  or  lower  secondary  rocks : 
the  flat  country,  which  extends  southward  and  westward  towards  the 
coast,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  limestones^  and  other  formations 
intervening  between  the  crotaceous  and  new  red-sandstone  groups. 
The  department  has  three  ooal-minea^  some  iron-works,  and  a  number 
of  mineral  springs.  The  manufaotnn  of  salt  is  activdy  carried  oa 
in  the  marshes  which  line  the  coast 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  drained  by  several  small 
rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic;  but  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire^  and  are  drained  by  its 
two  tributaries,  the  S^vre-Nantaise,  with  its  affluent  the  Maine 
(formed  by  the  junctura  of  the  Qrande  Maine  and  Petite  Maine)  and 
the  Boulogne,  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Qrand  Lien,  and  then, 
under  the  name  of  Acheoeau,  reaches  the  Loire.  The  rivers  which 
flow  directly  into  the  Atlantic  aro  the  S^vro-Niortaise,  which,  with 
its  feeders  the  Autize  and  the  Vendue,  dnuns  the  south-eastern  part ; 
the  Lay,  formed  by  the  junction  of  Le-Qrand  Lay  and  Le-Petit  Lay, 
which,  with  its  affluents,  drains  the  central  and  south-western  parts ; 
and  the  Qui-Chatenay,  Uie  Ausanoe,  the  Jaunay,  the  Vic,  and  several 
canals,  drain  the  western  and  north-western  sides  of  the  department. 
The  Sdvre-Niortaise  lb  navigable  in  all  the  part  which  is  in  this 
department  or  on  the  boundary ;  the  Autize  is  navigable  for  about 
6  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  and  the  Vendue 
(which  gives  name  to  the  department)  feom  Fontenay  about  16  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  same  river;  the  Lay  has  by  labour  been 
made  navigable  for  about  20  miles  above  its  outfall ;  and  the  Vic  is 
navigable  for  about  5  miles.  The  only  navigable  canal  is  that  of 
Lu9on,  which  has  a  course  due  south,  9  miles  from  the  to?ni  of  Lugon, 
into  the  road  of  Aiguillon,  south  of  which  ii  a  romarkable  spit  of 
land  projecting  about  3  miles  into  the  sea.  The  department  lei  crossed 
by  5  imperial,  16  departmental,  and  11  military  roads. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  soiL  The  district  of 
Le-Bocage  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  department^  is  the  most 
elevated  and  the  healthiest  This  district,  which  extends  into  the 
adjacent  departments,  derives  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  wood 
found  in  it»  rather  however  in  the  form  of  copse  or  thicket>  than  of 
forest^  though  intermingled  with  the  underwood  an  forest-trees,  as 
oak,  ash,  chestnut,  and  elm.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  chiefly  a  stiff 
loam,  sometimes  sandy,  and  at  other  times  clayey.  The  valleys  which 
intersect  this  hilly  country  aro  watered  by  numerous  brooks,  and 
afford  good  meadow-land;  the  hills  aro  cultivated,  except  on  the  north 
side  of  the  higher  hills,  where  little  grows  except  heath  and  furze. 
TheBocage  covers,  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  department  The 
temperature  is  colder  than  in  the  rest  of  the  department ;  but  the  air 
is  puror:  the  summer  is  usually  very  dry,  the  winter  wet  The 
inhabitants  are  the  most  robust  in  the  department^  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  their  attachment  to  old 
opinions  and  habits. 

The  district  which  extends  between  the  Bocage  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  department  ii  called  the  Plain,  and  has  an  extent  < 
nearly  300  square  miles :  it  is  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  depa 
ment,  and  has  a  clayey  soil  resting  upon  lunestone. 

The  rest  of  the  department  consists  of  the  MaratM,  or  the  Marsh 
the  most  extensive  district,  but  the  most  uu healthy,  the  airbei 
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loaded  with  fogs  riaiDg  from  the  ditohee  and  draiiu.  The  changea  of 
temperature  on  the  coast  are  audden. 

Above  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  department  are  under  the 
plough,  but  agriculture  ia  in  a  very  backward  state.  Wheat,  barley, 
oata,  rye,  mifiet,  buckwheat,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown.  The  grass- 
lands  measure  about  270,000  acres,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures 
amount  to  above  160,000  acres;  the^  are  chiefly  in  the  Bocage  and 
the  Marals.  The  breed  of  horses  u  small  but  vigorous ;  a  great 
number  of  mules  and  asses  are  bred.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  of 
inferior  breed&  The  vineyards  occupy  above  40,000  acres,  yielding 
annually  about  5,000,000  gallons  of  bad  white  wine.  The  woodlands 
occupy  about  70,000  acres,  and  the  orchards  about  20,000  acres ;  the 
apple,  the  cherry,  and  the  chestnut  are  the  principal  fruits. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondisaements,  as  follows : — 


Arrondiiseinents. 

Cantons. 

Communcfl. 

Population  ia  1851. 

1.  Napoleon-Vcndde     . 

2.  Fontenai     .        .    . 
S.  Lefl-Sables-d'Olonne 

10 

9 

11 

104 

111 

79 

140,969 
133,530 
109,185 

Total    .        •    . 

80 

294 

383,734 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Napoleon- ViUe, 
originally  HocJiesur'Ton  (which  name  it  bore  till  180S,  when  the 
population  was   only    about   800),  after  the   restoration  Bourbon- 

VendSef  after  the  revolution  of  1848  NapoUon-Vend^e,  and  since  again 
Napokon-Ville,  is  the  capital  of  the  department.  It  is  situated  in 
46'  40'  17"  N.  lat,  1*  25'  23"  W.  long.,  235  miles  aW.  from  Paris,  on 
a  hill  above  the  little  river  Yon,  and  has  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  and  6186  inhabitants.  Napoleon  I.  chose  the  village  and 
castle  of  Rochesur-Yon  to  be  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  authorised  the  erection  of  the  necessary  public  buildinga. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  the  Place 
Royale,  a  spacious  rectangle  bordered  with  rows  of  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  good  buildings;  into  this  square  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  straight,  wide,  clean,  and  well  built,  open.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  still  only  traced  out.  The  chief  buildings  are — ^a  handsome 
parish  church ;  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  a  beautiful  Qrecian  struc- 
ture, adorned  with  a  peristyle ;  a  market-house,  which  is  a  square 
building,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  supported  on  several  steps;  a 
theatre ;  the  prefect's  residence ;  the  great  barrack ;  and  the  hospital 

2.  Of  the  second  arrondlBsement  the  chief  town  is  Fontenai-le- 
Comie,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vendue,  in  a  plain  between  the  Bocage  and  the  Fena,  haa  a  tribunal 
of  first  inatance,  a  college,  and  7348  inhabitants.  The  town  haa 
a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  is  approached  by  four  fine  roads, 
leading  from  Nantes,  Rochelle,  Saumur,  and  Niortb  The  streets  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  principal 
buildinga  are  the  beautiful  gothic  church  of  Notre-Dame,  with  a 
spire  266  feet  high ;  the  college,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
gardens,  and  haa  accommodation  for  400  boardera;  the  hoapital,  the 
new  priaon,  the  theatre,  and  the  pretty  fountain,  whence  the  town 
has  ita  name,  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Poitiera. 
The  trade  of  Fontenai  in  com,  timber,  seeds,  oak-staves,  coals, 
charcoal,  provisiona,  and  Bordeaux  winea,  for  which  Fontenai  ia  an 
entrepdl^  is  greatly  facilit«ted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Yendde.  The 
manufaoturea  are  linen  and  coarse  woollen-stuffs.  The  Republicans 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Yendeans  under  Larochejacquelin,  Lescure, 
and  Bonchamps,  May  24, 1793.  Lufon,  a  gloomy  town,  situated  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Fens,  and  at  the.  extremity  of  the  Lu9on 
Canal  (whidi  ia  navigable  for  veaaela  of  60  tons)  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  diocesan  aemlnary  and  4800  inhabitants. 

3.  The  third  arrondissement  haa  for  ita  chief  town  La-SMcMt  or 
Les-Sabla  d^Olonne,  which  ia  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  coast,  and 
consists  of  several  long,  clean,  and  well-paved  streets.  The  southern 
part  of  the  town  stands  on  a  slight  eminence;  the  suburb  of  hor 
Chaume,  built  on  a  level  rock,  ia  separated  from  the  town  by  a  canal. 
The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  200  tons.  The  town  ia  protected  in 
one  part  by  the  aalt-marahea,  in  another  by  a  wall,  and  towards  the 
port  and  the  sea  by  a  fort  and  batteries.  There  are  two  churches,  a 
nunnery,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  lighthouse,  two  almshouses,  or 
hospitals,  and  a  prison.  The  townsmen  are  engaged  in  ship-building, 
rope-making,  and  in  the  fishery,  partic\ilarly  of  the  pilchaid.  Com, 
salt,  and  wine  are  exported.  2\oirmotUiei'f  a  small  sea-port  on  the  isle 
of  Noirmoutier,  with  about  2500  inhabitants,  is  weU-buUt  and  well- 
paved  :  the  road  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and 
there  ia  a  tide  harbour  with  12  feet  of  water  when  the  tide  is  up. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Lu^on,  the  bishop  of 
which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  :  it  is  included  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
University-Academy  of  Poitiers.  It  ia  comprehended  in  the  I5th 
MilitazT  Diviaion,  the  head-quartera  of  which  are  at  Nantea;  and 
aenda  three  members  to  the  Legialative  Body  of  the  French  empire, 
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YENEZUELA,  Republic  of,  South  America,  extenda  over  the  north- 


eastern portion  of  that  continent^  being  situated  between  1*  10'  and 
12»  20'  N.  lat,  60*  and  73*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  W.  and  S.W.  by  New  Granada,  S.  by  Brazil,  and  E.  by 
Brazil,  Englii^  Guyana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  ia  esti- 
mated at  about  417,000  square  miles,  but  the  boundaries  are  very 
irregular,  and  not  vezy  strictly  defined.  The  population  in  1851  was 
1,856,000. 

Sea-coast. — ^The  sea-coast  of  Yenezuela  extends  from  the  Boca  de 
Navios,  or  principal  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  in  a  general  west- 
north-west  direction  to  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Parta  snd 
the  peninsula  of  Paria,  a  distance  rather  exceeding  200  milea.  Tie 
whole  of  this  tract  is  very  low ;  it  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
islands,  which  consist  of  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  Orinoco  &nd 
the  Rio  Guarapiche,  which  traverse  it  by  several  channels  ;  and  it  U 
overgrown  with  trees,  which  in  some  parts  are  high,  but  in  others  are 
only  bushes.  The  peninsula  of  Paria  divides  the  gulf  of  that  name 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  It  is  occupied  by  a  ridge  of  high  rocki, 
which  on  the  aouthem  aide  approach  near  the  sea  and  form  severj 
small  harbours.  The  northern  shore,  from  the  Punta  de  Paria  to  th; 
Punta  d'Araya,  presents  only  naked  rocks,  less  elevated  than  tboae 
along  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  which  in  some  places  also  come  close  up  to 
the  water,  but  in  others  recede  to  some  distance,  leaving  along  the 
shore  small  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  arid  and  sterile.  The  elevst^l 
coast  which  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco  shelters  it  against  tha 
swell  and  against  all  prevailing  winds,  and  renders  ita  waters  u 
smooth  as  a  lake.  Opposite  the  peninsula  of  Araya  ia  the  island  of 
Margarita,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  republic 
It  is  about  40  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part,  siA 
consists  of  two  large  masses  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  abtjct 
10  miles  in  length.  The  eastern  mass,  called  Cerro  de  Copei,  is  32  iO 
feet,  and  the  western,  called  Cerro  del  Macanao,  is  4573  feet  hi^'h. 
Between  Cuman^  and  Barcelona,  about  72  miles,  the  coast  is  of  mc^ 
rate  elevation,  but  rather  steep,  and  it  contains  several  good  harboara 
Between  the  high  and  rocky  islands  which  lie  along  this  coast  an 
some  narrow  but  deep  straits.  From  Barcelona  to  Cape  Codera,  about 
128  miles,  the  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  in  most  places  covered 
with  salt-swamps,  lagoons,  or  morasses.  The  coast  between  Cape 
Codera  and  Puerto  Cabello,  about  155  miles,  ia  very  high.  Mountaioi 
rise  like  a  wall  from  the  water^s  edge,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  a  great 
elevation.  It  contains  several  harbours,  but  they  are  mostly  opea 
From  Puerto  Cabello  to  La  Yela  de  Core,  165  milea,  the  coaat  is  ii 
general  low,  aandy,  and  arid ;  but  in  many  parts  covered  with  maa- 
grove-treea  {Ehizophora  tnangle),  and  in  others  swampy  and  overgrown 
with  bushes.  The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Paraguu^ 
with  the  continent  is  about  18  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  low  sand-hillai,  interrupted  by  some  swamps  and  small  lagoons. 
The  peninsula  of  Paraguani  is  occupied  by  an  isolated  mountain  mas 
called  El  Cerito  de  Santa  Ana  There  are  several  small  harbours  oa 
the  western  shores  of  the  peninsula  Farther  west^  as  far  as  the 
channel  of  the  Lake  of  Maraoaibo,  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  arid,  and 
in  some  places  covered  with  awampa  or  lagoona;  and  the  aaxe 
description  of  coast  continues  westward  on  the  islands  of  Zapara  and 
San  Carlos,  and,  west  of  them,  on  the  peninsula  of  Goajira  to  CorojOf 
at  which  place  it  rises  to  some  elevation,  and  this  elevation  generally 
eontinuea  to  Cape  Chichibacoa,  the  most  western  point  of  the  coast  U 
Yenezuela.  The  whole  coast-line  of  the  republic  is  1584  miles,  <d 
•which  about  150  miles-  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  au  equal 
extent  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  the  remainder  forms  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Yenezuela  contains  three  distinct  mountain 
regiona,  separated  from  each  other  by  plains,  and  extending  respec- 
tively over  the  north-weat,  the  north-east,  and  the  south-east  parts  of 
the  republic.  The  north-western  parts  are  occupied  by  the  Andes 
and  the  mountains  of  the  coast^  which  are  connected  with  the  Andes ; 
the  north-eastern  districts  are  mostly  covered  by  the  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  de  Bergantin ;  and  the  south-eastern  region  comprehends  the 
western  portion  of  the  Sierra  de  Parima  According  to  the  eatimatea 
of  Codazzi,  the  mountain  regiona  occupy  somewhat  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  republic,  or  96,000  square  miles;  whilst  the  plains 
extend  over  about  312,000  square  milea 

The  Mountain  Region  of  the  Andes  and  the  Coast-range  (SierFa 
Costanera). — The  Andes  of  Yenezuela  are  the  most  northern  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada  [Akdes,  vol  i  col.  S.'i?.] 
Before  the  range  leaves  the  territories  of  New  Granada  it  divides, 
aouth-weat  of  the  town  of  Pamplona,  into  two  brandxes,  one  of  which 
runs  north,  with  a  amall  inclination  to  the  east,  whilst  the  other 
extends  to  the  north-east.  The  western  of  these  two  ranges,  which 
incloses  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  on  the  weat,  ia  called  in 
the  aouth  Sierra  de  Ocafia,  in  the  middle  Sierra  de  Perijd,  and  on  the 
peninaula  of  Goajira,  where  it  terminates  with  Chichibacoa,  it  is 
called  Montes  de  Oca.  This  chain,  from  the  somrces  of  the  Rio  del  Oio 
to  ite  termination  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  constitutes  the  boundary-line 
between  Yenezuela  and  New  Granada;  but  its  southern  portion  is 
entirely  within  New  Granada  The  highest  summit  of  tibe  Sierra  de 
Perijd  is  said  not  to  exceed  4200  feet  above  the  aea-leveL  The  whole 
of  the  range  is  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  no  part  of  it  ia  ctx1ti< 
vated.  It  ia  only  inhabited  by  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Cucinaa 
and  Goajiraa 
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The  eastern  or  principal  branch  of  the  Andes  enters  Venezuela  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Tachira,  an  affluent  of  the  Zulia,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  north-east,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cojedes,  south  of 
Barquicimeto,  near  9**  10'  N.  lat.  It  constitutes  an  enormous  mass 
of  rocks,  occupying  with  its  declivities  a  mean  width  of  more  than 
60  miles,  and  its  length  is  nearly  830  miles.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  range  is  generally  a  narrow  table-land,  but  so  elevated  that  only 
a  few  hardy  alpine  plants  are  found  on  it.  These  table-lands,  called 
paramos,  are  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
best  known  of  them  are  the  Paramos  de  Zumpador,  Agrias,  Batallon, 
Portachuelo,  Apure,  Nequitao,  and  Rosas.  Several  summits  rise  above 
these  table-lands,  but  only  one,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida,  is  always 
covered  with  snow :  its  two  pinnacles  rise  respectively  to  15,310 
and  15,342  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Picacho  de  Mucuchies  and 
the  Salado  rise  to  1 4,1 68  feet.  The  descent  from  the  table-land?  on  both 
sides  is  steep,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  plains  of  moderate  extent^ 
which  lie  one  below  another  like  terraces.  In  their  natural  state  the 
plains  have  no  trees,  but  in  many  places  they  are  overgrown  with 
Dushes;  whilst  the  valleys  and  declivities  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  are  not  too  steep,  are  thickly  wooded.  The  most  elevated 
terraces  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  are  not  inhabited ;  but 
cultivation  has  advanced  to  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet 
At  this  height  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  different  European  veget- 
ables are  grown,  and  continue  to  form  the  principal  objects  of  agricul- 
ture to  about  4000  feet,  where  they  are  replaced  by  maize,  coffee, 
yuccas,  and  other  tropical  productions.  Numerous  rivers  originate 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  range,  and  descend  along  its  declivities  with 
continual  rapids  and  cataracti  untU  they  reach  its  base,  whero  they 
become  navigable,  and  contiuue  to  be  so  in  the  plains  until  they 
reach  on  the  north  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  on  the  south  the 
Rio  Apur^. 

Between  the  Sierra  de  Perijd  and  the  Andes  lies  the  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.  This  Lake,  the  largest  in  South  America,  covers 
a  surface  of  8400  square  miles :  it  is  about  2500  square  miles  less 
than  Lake  Erie,  the  smallest  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America. 
The  main  body  of  the  lake  is  924  ^^^  long,  and  the  channel  464 
miles,  so  that  the  whole  lake  extends  139  miles  from  south  to  north; 
in  its  widest  part  it  is  82  miles  across;  the  channel  varies  from  14  to 
4  miles  in  width.  The  water  uf  the  lake  is  sweet,  but  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  channel  it  is  brackish.  From  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  which  surround  the  lake  the  surface  lowers  very  gradually 
to  its  borders,  a  distance  varying  between  50  and  80  miles.  That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  within  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20 
mUes  from  the  lake  is  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  inundated  by  the 
water  which  descends  in  numerous  rivers  from  the  Andes  and  Sierra 
de  Perij^  The  whole  region  in  its  natural  state  however  is  covered 
with  thick  woods,  containing  excellent  timber-trees  and  others  which 
afford  dye-woods.  By  the  channel  there  are  several  tracts  which 
supply  pasture  for  cattle  and  goats,  and  sheep  find  food  in  most  places. 
Some  parts,  especially  near  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  are  cultivated,  and 
produce  maize^  maniioc,  yucca,  and  several  other  tropical  roots.  It 
IS  stated  that  105  rivers,  which  always  contain  water,  and  400  smaller 
ones,  which  contain  water  only  for  a  part  of  the  year,  fall  into  the 
lake.  The  largest  rivers  are — ^the  Catatumbo,  which  runs  more  than 
200  miles,  and  has  a  navigation  of  135  miles;  the  Zulia,  which  runs 
nearly  230  miles,  and  is  navigable  160  miles ;  the  Escalante,  whose 
course  is  nearly  140  miles,  of  which  about  80  are  navigable ;  and  the 
Motatan,  which  flows  more  than  180  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  more 
than  one-half  of  its  course.  The  lake  could  be  navigated  by  large 
vessels  if  they  could  pass  the  channel,  whoso  depth  varies  in  general 
between  10  and  12  feet.  About  10  miles  north  of  the  islands  of  San 
Carlos  and  Zapara  a  bar  above  a  mile  wide  runs  across  the  entrance, 
with  a  channel  near  the  middle,  from  15  to  30  fathoms  wide,  and 
having  not  more  than  12  feet  of  water;  so  that  only  vessels  of  moder- 
ate size  can  enter  the  lake.  In  1499,  when  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  first 
entered  the  lake,  they  found  houses  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  which 
were  built  on  wooden  piles ;  and  comparing  them  with  Yenicei  they 
called  the  country  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice. 

The  coast-range  (Sierra  Costanera)  begins  where  the  Andes  terminate 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cojedes,  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguesa.  The 
mountains  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  large  mass  of  rocks,  but 
divide  into  several  ridges,  and  their  elevation  is  little  more  than  half 
that  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  Cojedea.  The  mountain  region 
grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds  north ;  by  the  mouth  of  the  Yaracui, 
where  it  is  called  Sierra  de  Nirgua,  two  continuous  ridges  branch  off 
to  the  east^  and  on  the  north-west  of  it  is  a  mountainous  tract  of 
considerable  extent,  but  of  moderate  elevation,  called  the  mountains 
of  Corogas.  But  north  of  the  Rio  Tocuyo  the  country  rises  higher, 
and  extends  in  its  most  elevated  part  in  an  imeven  table-land,  which 
in  general  is  a  few  miles  wide,  and  in  this  part,  where  it  is  called 
Sierra  San  Luis,  attains  an  elevation  of  4200  feet  above  the  sea. 
Between  this  high  ground  and  the  sea  on  the  north  is  a  tolerably  level 
tract,  several  miles  wide,  but  on  the  east  along  the  shores  of  the  Qolfo 
Triste  the  hills  oome  close  up  to  the  sea  at  several  places,  and  leave 
between  them  level  tracts,  which  form  part  of  the  valleys  that  traverse 
the  country  firom  east  to  west.  This  part  is  swampy  and  very  un- 
healthy ;  and  idthough  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys,  and  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  hills,  which  are  covered  with  thick  forests^  are  extremely 


fertile,  and  yield  rich  crops  of  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  tropical 
productions,  it  would  be  entirely  uninhabited  if  the  mines  of  Aroa 
and  the  valuable  timber  of  the  forests  did  not  attract  a  few  adven- 
turers. Farther  west  the  country  differs  a  good  deal  in  character, 
but  it  suffers  from  want  of  water,  and  is  little  cultivated.  The  climate 
and  the  vegetation  are  however  favourable  to  the  sheep  and  goat^ 
which  are  numerous ;.  the  skins  of  the  animals  constituting  the  prin- 
cipal wealth.  The  Sierra  San  Luis  contains  a  greater  portion  of 
cultivable  land;  and  coffee,  sugar,  plantains,  cotton,  maize,  yuooa,  and 
several  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown. 

The  peninsula  of  Paraguan^  is  an  appendage  to  the  region  of  the 
mountains  of  Coro,  being  united  to  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The 
centre  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a  rocky  mass,  called  El  Cerito 
de  Santa  Anna,  which  rises  to  1320  feet,  and  firom  which  a  high  ridge 
extends  to  Cape  San  Roman.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  low  and  level  tracts  the  soil  of  which  is  arid  and  of  indifferent 
quality.  Cotton  and  a  few  tropical  vegetables  are  grown :  it  is  rather 
populous,  and  a  considerable  number  o£  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
m  making  saltw 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  coast  range  is  composed  of  two  well- 
marked  ridges  and  one  which  is  frequently  interrupted.  The  most 
northern  of  these  ridges  branches  off  from  the  Sierra  de  Nirgua,  near 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  Golfo  Triste,  and  runs  dose  to  the  sea  as 
far  eastward  as  Cape  Codera,  about  130  miles;  its  mean  elevation 
exceeds  4500  fset.  The  highest  summits  are  north-east  of  the  town 
of  Caracas;  the  Silla  de  Caracas  is  8808  feet,  and  the  Picache  de 
Naiguat^  is  9480  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Between  Puerto  Cabello 
and  the  town  of  Valencia  there  is  a  considerable  depression  in  this 
range,  called  Abra  de  Puerto  Cabello,  through  which  the  road  leads 
that  unites  these  two  commercial  towns. 

The  southern  ridge,  called  the  interior  ridge,  branches  off  from  the 
Sierra  de  Nirgua  at  Mount  Tucuragua  (3660  feet  high)  and  runs  east- 
ward, parallel  to  the  northern  ridge ;  it  terminates  south-east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Tui  with  the  Cerro  de  Altagracia  (5040  feet),  but 
its  continuation  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Unare  is  marked  by  some 
lofty  isolated  hills.  The  Cerro  de  Platilla  6217  feet,  and  the  Cerro 
Azul  5816  feet  high,  are  its  highest  summits.  These  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  coast  range  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridge,  which 
occurs  east  of  the  Abra  de  los  Llanos,*  and  attains  an  elevation  of  more 
than  5300  feet  above  the  sea.  llie  country  inclosed  by  the  two  parallel 
ridges  is  divided  by  this  ridge  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western, 
in  which  the  Lake  of  Valencia  is  situated,  has  the  name  of  Valles  de 
Aragua,  and  the  eastern  constitutes  the  valley  of  the  river  Tui.  The 
Lake  of  Valencia  extends  from  west  to  east  about  80  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  13  miles  in  the  widest  part,  and  has  no  outlet.  The 
soil  about  it^  which  in  most  parts  is  alluvial,  as  the  whole  of  the  plain 
once  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  lake,  is  much  more  productive 
than  that  of  any  other  poition  of  the  republic.  This  tract  is  very 
populous,  and  its  lower  and  more  level  parts  are  covered  with  planta- 
tions of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  plantain,  and  cotton,  and  with 
fields  of  wheat,  maize,  yucca,  and  other  tropical  roots  and  vegetables. 
The  surrounding  mountains  are  partially  covered  with  woods,  but  large 
tracts  are  only  overgrown  with  bushes  or  grass. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Tui  is,  next  to  the  vales  of  Aragua,  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  republic  It  extends  from 
west  to  east  about  100  miles,  and  is  in  general  about  20  miles  wide, 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  extent  is  level  enough  to  admit  of 
cultivation.  The  course  of  the  Tui  is  above  150  miles,  and  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  river  barges  between  Araguita  and  Santa  Lucia, 
about  68  miles  from  its  embouchure.  East  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  the  Laguna  de  Tacarigua,  which  is  15  miles  long  and  more  than 
six  miles  wide ;  and  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
low  land,  over  which  in  one  place  the  sea  breaks  at  high-water.  This 
lake  contains  an  incredible  quantity  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  IB 
much  frequented  by  fishermen ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tm  are  occupied  in  agriculture :  they  raise  coffee, 
cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  rice,  and  in  a  few  places  wheats 
yuccas,  plantains,  mandioo,  and  nearly  all  the  roots  and  vegetables 
which  are  cultivated  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Many 
extensive  tracts  are  covered  with  grass  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
on  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pasture. 

South  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range  is  another  but  much 
lower  ridge,  called  Ghdera  de  San  Carlos  and  Del  Pao.  It  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Andes,  like  the  other  ridges,  but  originates  in  the 
savannas  of  San  Carlos,  several  miles  from  we  base  of  the  Andes,  and 
terminates  before  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orituco,  an  affluent 
of  the  Guarico,  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco.  This  ridge  is  remark- 
able as  forming  the  line  of  division  between  the  mountain  region  above 
described  and  the  Llanos,  which  extend  south  of  it>  and  as  mftrlriwg 
also  the  limit  of  cultivation. 

The  mountain  region,  cidled  Sierra  del  Bergantin,  which  occupies 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  republic,  is  of  comparatively  email 
extent.  The  river  Neveri,  where  it  fiows  from  south  to  north,  moloses 
it  on  the  west;  and  firom  that  river  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the 
most  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Paria.  Its  length  is  about  180 
miles,  but  its  width  varies  between  50  and  10  miles,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  Boeas  dos  Dragos,  or  the  strait  called  the  Dragona* 
Mouthi^,  it  is  still  narrower.    Its  highest  summit  is  the  TurumiquirOi 
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at  the  source  of  the  rirer  Nevori,  6863  feet.  Other  high  suxnmitB 
occur  between  the  upper  course  of  that  river  and  the  sea,  among 
which  the  Cerro  Pionia  rises  to  6860  feet  and  the  Arrempuja  to  5820 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  summits  and 
ridges  are  generally  from  8000  to  4000  feet  high,  and  ooyered  with 
grass,  while  the  acclivities  of  the  summits  and  the  valleys  are  over- 
grown with  high  trees.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  this  range  wheat, 
maize,  and  all  tropical  roots  and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and  also 
cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

South  of  the  mountain  regions  hitherto  mentioned  lie  the  Llanos,  or 
Cattle-Plains,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orinoco  to  the 
foot  of  the  ridges,  generally  without  the  intervention  of  a  hilly  traot^ 
and  between  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-range  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Bergantin  they  reach  to  the  chores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Westward  they  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  along  which 
they  run  southward  to  the  Rio  Meta,  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  Wooded  Plains.  This  region,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Codazzi,  covers  a  surface  of  116,592  English  square  miles.  Though 
one  immense  plain,  this  tract  presents  a  great  variety  in  elevation, 
climate,  rivers,  and  productive  powers.  Some  tracts  are  hardly  ele- 
vated above  the  sea,  whilst  others  rise  to  nearly  1800  feet :  some  are 
arid  deserts,  while  the  vegetation  of  others  is  extremely  vigorous 
nearly  all  through  the  year.  The  whole  however  is  characterised  by 
a  want  of  forests.  The  trees  which  are  found  stand  singly  or  form 
groves  of  small  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco. 

Beginning  on  the  east  we  find,  first,  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  which 
consists  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  during  the  inundations,  which  last  from  AprU 
to  Augustb  Except  on  the  banks  of  the  branches  of  the  rivers  which 
traverse  it,  the  whole  is  a  swamp  covered  with  trees.  In  the  forests 
the  mauritia-palms  are  numerous ;  and  from  the  means  of  ^bsistence 
which  these  trees  offer,  the  few  inhabitants  of  this  tract,  the  WarrowB 
(Quaraunos)  derive  their  maintenance.  During  the  rains  they  live  on 
scaffolds  which  are  erected  between  the  trunks  of  the  high  trees, 
several  feet  above  the  water — a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  this  tribe  lives  in  trees.  The  low  swampy  tract 
extends  beyond  the  Delta  westward  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  nearly  to  the  innermost  western  recess  of  that  basin. 
From  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  slowly  to  the  west,  until  at  the 
distance  of  about  50  or  60  miles  it  reaches  the  table-lands.  This 
region  is  a  prairie,  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  except  that  in  many 

filaces  groves  of  mauritia-palms  occur,  where  water  is  always  found, 
t  is  traversed  by  numerous  livers,  which  during  the  rains  inundate 
the  adjacent  low  grounds;  and  hence  it  forms  an  excellent  pasture- 
ground  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  table-Umds  do  not  contain  a 
blade  of  grass. 

The  table-lands,  called  in  the  country  Mesas,  constitute  a  peculiar 
and  well  marked  feature  in  this  part  of  Venezuela.  They  begin  on  the 
east,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain-system  of  ihe  Bergantin, 
attain  their  highest  elevation  in  the  Mesa  de  Urica,  whose  surface  is 
1300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  continue  westward  to  the  river 
Orituco,  where  they  join  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range.  Their 
surface  is  quite  level,  and  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  which  in 
many  places  is  mixed  with  chalk.  This  soil  is  unproductive,  and  the 
vegetation  even  in  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a  few  hu^y  grasses 
covered  with  a  kind  of  hair,  which  afford  indifferent  pasture.  The 
rains,  which  fall  in  abimdanoe  from  April  to  July,  quickly  find  their 
way  through  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  until  they  meet  an  argilla- 
ceous chalk,  where  they  collect  and  form  springs  and  rivulets,  and 
give  origin  to  a  hundred  rivers,  which  run  south  to  the  Orinoco,  east 
to  the  Qulf  of  Paria,  and  north  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  rivers 
running  southward  are  deep,  and  have  always  a  great  volume  of  water ; 
but  those  which  run  to  the  north  soon  leave  the  table-lands  and  enter 
an  arid  and  much  lower  plain,  where  their  waters  are  soon  exhausted. 
Between  the  table-land  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  level  plam  extends 
about  60  miles  from  north  to  south ;  it  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  chiefly 
covered  with  grass,  but  there  occur  many  tracts  covered  with  oaks 
and  some  palms.  A  kind  of  lily  spreads  over  extensive  tracts,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  all  the  parts  covered  with  this  plant  were  formerly 
cultivated  by  the  Indians.  At  present  it  is  only  used  as  pasture  for 
cattle,  except  near  the  coast  where  a  few  tracts  are  planted  with 
cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  several  tropical  roots  and 
fruits. 

The  most  uneven  portion  of  the  cattle-plains  is  that  which  extends 
on  the  south  side  of  the  coast-range,  and  Ues  west  of  the  river  Orituco, 
reaching  to  the  banks  of  the  Portuguesa ;  but  south  of  this  tract  the 
country  continues  to  be  uneven,  as  there  are  several  small  Mesas ; 
while  on  its  southern  edge  are  several  isolated  hills,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  plains  covered  with  fine  grass. 

South-west  of  the  uneven  tract  just  mentioned  are  the  Plains  of 
Barinas  (Varinas),  which  are  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
great  plain,  and  the  best  adapted  for  cultivation.  These  plains  extend 
along  the  base  of  the  Andes  from  the  Rio  Portuguesa  to  the  Rio  Sarare 
and  Apure,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles,  and  are  from  60  to  80 
miles  wide.  The  mountains  terminate  abruptly  on  the  plain.  From 
their  base  a  very  gentle  slope  descends  in  a  south-eastern  direction 
towards  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Portuguesa  and  Apure.  This  slope  is 
fuiTowed  by  numerous  large  rivers,  whi^  descend  from  the  mountains 


and  drain  the  plain,  running  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  They  are 
navigable  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  during  the  raim 
they  inundate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plain,  the  higher  tracts 
along  the  river  banks  being  the  only  parts  not  subject  to  inundation. 
These  high  banks  are  also  the  only  parts  of  the  plain  which  are  covei«d 
with  woods,  and  which  contain  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  NnmeroTu 
hamlets  and  single  farm-houses  are  built  on  these  higher  grounda, 
where  maize,  yucca,  and  plantains  are  extensively  grown  :  the  lower 
parts,  which  are  subject  to  inundation,  serve  ss  pastore-grouiids 
during  the  dry  season. 

Between  the  Rio  Apure  and  the  Rio  Meta,  both  affluenta  of  the 
Orinoco  from  the  west,  are  the  Plains  or  Llanos  of  Apura.  Tbej 
contain  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Cattle- Plains.  This  tract  is  so  level, 
that  the  current  of  the  Apure  and  Meta  is  imperceptible,  and  &  stroDg 
eastern  gale,  or  the  least  rise  in  the  Orinoco,  causes  their  waters  toflov 
back.  No  rock,  no  stone,  not  even  a  pebble  is  seen  in  these  plain& 
The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  chalk.  It  is  covered  with 
grass,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  bushes,  except  a  few  scatterai 
groves.  The  only  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  some  hills,  mainlj  of 
sand,  which  riae  a  few  yards  above  the  common  level,  and  some  slightlj 
elevated  grounds  called  banka  In  the  dry  season  this  plain  is  one 
immense  pasture-ground ;  but  during  the  rains  from  April  to  Jul/  or 
August  it  becomes  an  immense  lake,  in  which  the  banks  appear  liks 
islands. 

South  of  the  Rio  Meta  begins  a  Woody  Region,  which  extends  soath* 
ward  to  the  limits  of  Brazil,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  northern 
portion  of  that  immense  forest,  or  series  of  forests,  which  oocapies 
South  America  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  In  their  present  state 
these  forests  can  only  be  entered  by  means  of  the  rivers  which,  des- 
cending from  the  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Qranada,  traverse  them  in 
their  course  to  the  Orinoco.  In  the  southern  districts  of  this  region 
is  the  Rio  Casiquiare,  or  that  branch  of  the  Orinoco  which  separates 
from  the  river  soon  after  it  issues  from  the  mountains,  and  ruDniog 
south  by  west  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Quainia,  an  affluent  of  tht 
Ahazgnas. 

That  portion  of  Venezuela  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Orinoco  and 
north  of  the  Pacaraima  ridge  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  Parime  M0Q22- 
tains  and  their  offiaets.    [Orinoco.]    The  greater  part  of  this  immeose 
tract,  which  comprehends  more  than  one-third  of  the  territories  of  tb# 
republic,  is  entirely  unknown,  as  the  interior  has  been  traversed  011I7 
by  a  few  adventurers,  who  foUowed  the  course  of  the  lax^  rivers  in 
search  of  the  famous  £1  Dorado.  They  found  nearly  the  whole  covered 
with  an  interminable  forest  of  tall  trees,  amidst  which  rocky  maasei 
frequently  rose  in  fantastic  forms.     A  few  tribes  of  aborigines  ia- 
habited  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  lived  mostly  on  the  produce  of 
their  fisheries  and  a  few  wild  fruits.    The  country  adjacent  to  th« 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  River  however  was  more  populous,  and  in  the^e 
places  the  Capuchin  monks  established  some  missions.     Though  ia 
some  places  the  ridges  of  the  Parime  Mountains  approach  the  river, 
in  general  they  remain  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks :  and 
this  intermediate  space  is  generally  an  uneven  plain,  on  which  a  con- 
siderable number  Of  wooded  rocks  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation.  Below 
the  rapids  of  Atures  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  fev 
places,  are  skirted  bv  a  low  ground  which  is  annually  inundated.    It 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width.   The  district  of  Upata, 
which  lies  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and  extends  from  the 
river  Caroni  on  the  west  to  the  Sierra  Imataca,  the  most  maritime 
ridge  of  the  Parime  Mountains  9n  the  east,  is  the  only  part  which  is 
occupied,  except  by  two  or  three  scattei^ed  families.    It  is  a  tsble- 
land,  whose  surface  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  whose  northeni 
declivity  approaches  the  Orinoco  within  a  few  miles.     The  surface  of 
this  table-land  is  very  uneven,  and  presents  a  quick  suooeseion  of 
small  grassy  savannss,  well-wooded  isolated  rocks  and  hills,  and  delight- 
ful valleys.     The  fertility  of  this  tract  in  many  parts  is  said  to  be 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vales  of  Aragua,  while  its  climate  is 
less  hot  and  dry  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  republic.     This  tract 
is  no  less  fit  for  rearing  cattle  than  for  cultivation.    Coffee,  cacao, 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  all  the  roots  and  fruits  which  grow  betweeo 
the  tropics   are   cultivated.      The  cascariUa  is    collected   in   great 
quantities. 

Venezuela  is  well  watered,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mesas  and 
that  tract  of  the  coast  which  extends  from  the  town  of  Cumarebo 
westward  to  the  Oulf  of  Venezuela.    The  number  of  rivers  is  very 
great,  and  that  of  the  navigable  rivers  considerable.    Most  of  them 
join  the  Orinoco,  which  runs  about  1300  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course.    This  river,  with  its  principal  tribu- 
taries, is  noticed  elsewhere.    [Orinoco,  voL  iv.,  col.  13.]    Of  the  riven 
joining  it  from  the  west,  the  Inirida  flows  424  miles ;  the  Giiavi&re 
flows  more  than  800  miles ;  and  the  Meta  flows  an  equal  distance, 
and  all  of  them  are  navigable  for  a  large  part  of  their  ooune.    Farther 
north  the  Orinoco  is  joined  by  the  APUBfe,  which  is  more  navigated 
than  the  other  rivers  of  the  republia    The  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Orinoco  from  the  east  descend  from   the   Parime  Mountains,    and 
preserve  the  characteristic  of  all  the  rivers  originating  in  that  mountain 
system,  being  impeded  in  their  course  by  cataracts  and  rapids.      The 
largest  are  the  Caura,  and  the  Caroni,  each  of  which  flows  for  about 
600  miles.    The  navigation  of  these  two  rivers  is  xntcmxpted,   at 
several  places  by  cataracts. 
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The  Bouthern  portion  of  Venezuela  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Negro^ 
which  ill  its  upper  course  ia  called  Oaainia.  It  is  joined  from  the 
north  by  the  Caniquiare,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  which  oonnects  the 
Rio  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Amasonas.  This  natural  channel  is 
240  milea  long,  in  general  80  feet  deep,  and  on  the  average  about 
400  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable,  a»  well  as  the  Rio  Nogro,  as  far  as  it 
drains  the  territories  of  the  republic ;  but  lower  down  in  Bmeil  the 
naTigatii»n  is  interrupt*  d  by  numerous  rapids  and  small  cataracts. 

One  of  the  pnncif*al  sfflueuts  of  the  Essequibo,  the  Cuyooni,  rises 
in  Venezuela.  It  flows  600  niilesy  of  which  abiive  400  miles  are  navi- 
gable; but  only  the  upper  portion  of  this  river  belongs  to  the  ivpublia 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  within  the  territory  of  the 
republic  without  joioing  the  Orinoco,  Rio  Negro,  or  Eesequibo,  have 
a  comparatively  liiort  course.  A  few  of  them  however  are  navigated, 
as  the  Guarapiohe,  which  rise-t  in  the  mountain-system  of  the  Bergantin, 
and  fnlls  into  the  Gulf  of  Parin.  It  runs  about  180  miles,  of  which 
more  than  70  miles  are  navtirHble.  The  Neveri,  on  whieh  the  town 
of  Barcelona  is  built,  rises  in  Mount  Turumiquire^  runs  about  60  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  sn:a1I  boats  for  40  milee,  and  for  larg»'r  boats 
18  miles.  The  Unare,  rising  in  the  Me»as,  flows  about  170  miles,  and 
is  navigable  for  90  miles.  The  Tui,  which  drains  the  principal  valley 
of  the  coast-range,  flows  190  miles,  and  is  naTigable  for  more  than 
80  miles.  The  largest  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  is 
the  Tocuyo,  which  ri»es  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Paramos  of 
Niguitao  and  of  Roaas,  and  falls  into  the  Golfo  Triste  after  a  course 
of  800  miles,  of  which  more  than  150  miles  are  navigable.  The 
largest  of  the  navigsible  rivers  &lUng  into  the  Lake  of  Maraoaibo  have 
been  noticed. 

Climaie,  Prodnetiont,  itt, — ^With  respect  to  climate,  Venezuela  ia 
divided  by  the  natives  into  three  zones,  called  Tierras  Calidas,  Tem- 
pladss,  and  Frias.  Hot  countries  (tierras  calidas)  are  all  those  which 
do  not  rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  which  only 
tropical  plants  and  fruits  sticoeed.  The  temperate  countries  <tierraa 
templadas)  are  between  2000  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  agri- 
cultural productions  of  Europe  succeed  best  in  them.  The  cold 
countries  (tierras  frias)  are  those  which,  from  7000  feet  above  the 
sea-l«vel,  rise  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida 
(15,848  feet),  148  feet  above  the  snowline  (15,200  feet),  and  are 
uninhabited.  The  cold  and  temperate  regions  however  occupy  only 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  which  has  a  hot  climate.  In  Venezuela,  aa  in  other 
countries  between  the  tropics,  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons, 
A  wet  or  winter,  and  a  dry  or  summer  8ea.*on.  The  north-east  trade- 
wind,  which  properly  blows  the  whole  year  round  in  this  country,  is 
modified  in  its  direction  and  force  by  these  seasons.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  crosses  the  equator,  the  wind  passes  to  the  south  of  east,  and  the 
rains  begin,  accompanied  by  thunder-storms.  The  rains  are  gene- 
rally abundant  and  continual,  though  there  occur  a  few  days  in  which 
not  a  drop  falls ;  and  there  ia  also  an  interval,  either  before  or  after 
midf'umnier,  when  it  does  not  rain  for  a  whole  month.  This  season 
is  called  the  Little  Summer  of  St  John.  The  dry  season,  or  summer, 
begins  when  the  sun  hsa  entered  the  southern  hemisphere.  This 
general  order  of  the  seasons  is  however  subject  to  nameroos  modi- 
fications in  several  parte  of  the  country. 

Codazzi  gives  a  Hat  of  180  plants  which  are  onltivated  in  Venezuela; 
there  are  also  240  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  wood  is  used  for 
domestic  pur()0*es.  86  plants  yielding  ijums  and  renins,  and  45  which 
produce  medical  drugs.  The  articles  of  cultivation  which  are  grown 
for  exportation  are  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  cao^io,  vugar,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  Cotton  ia  grown  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast-range^ 
and  in  the  country  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south,  and  also  in  Barioaa. 
ludiiTO,  which  was  once  the  most  important  object  of  cuUivatioo,  is 
much  neglected,  and  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  have  taken  its  place ;  but 
indigo  is  still  grown  in  some  places  within  the  coast-range.  The 
cacao  of  Caracas  is  known  as  the  best,  but  ltd  cultivation  has  greatly 
extended  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast-range  and  of  the  Bergantin,  and  I 
in  the  plains  of  Barinas.  Coffee  has  of  late  years  become  the 
staple  prtiduct :  it  is  very  largely  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  ooast- 
range,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  plains  of  Barinsa 
The  plantations  of  sugar  are  much  lees  extensive :  nearly  all  of  them 
are  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast-range,  especially  in  the  vales  of  Aragua. 
The  cocoa-palm  is  met  with  to  Uie  hei(<ht  of  700  feet,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  oil  are  exported.  The  tobacco  of  this  country  is  of 
the  best  qualitv,  and  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bergantin,  the 
declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plains  of  Utapa  and  Barioaa.  The 
tobacco  of  Barinas  (Varioas)  ia  well-known  in  Kurape,  but  that  of 
Cumauacoa  in  the  Ciery^autin  Mountaina  ia  said  to  be  better.  Maize 
is  uiosn  extensively  oultivtited  all  over  the  country ;  but  wheat  only 
in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  especialy  in  those  which  are  more  than 
1800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Rice  is  grown  in  a  few  places  in  the 
lower  tracts,  and  barley  only  on  the  declivity  of  tha  Andes.  Millet 
is  an  object  of  cultivation.  The  plantain  (i/vM  f)ai'cuit«iaca),  la 
cultivated  in  all  the  agricultural  districts  up  to  7000  feet  The  roots 
which  are  »:rown  as  food  are  chiefly  potatoes,  batatas  (Cbitvolvu/na 
5a^cU«),  yucca  {Jaltrvpha  siamAoe).  &c.  The  cultivation  of  almoat 
every  kind  of  lagnminona  planta  is  considerable,  especially  beans, 
haricots,  lentils,  vetches,  and  garbanzas.  Melons  and  water^&ekMiB 
are  much  attended  to^  but  Tegetablea  are  in  general  neglected.  j 
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The  number  of  fruit-trees  is  great,  but  the  onltivation  is  littla 
attended  to.  Besides  the  vine,  which  succeeds  well  in  some  of  the 
hi.  her  valleys,  the  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  lime,  and  lemon  have 
been  trauMpUntefi  fi-om  Eurofte.  Some  of  the  indigenous  trees  bear 
excellent  fruits,  among  wliich  the  most  reniarkabltt  are  the  Zavnis 
Peraea,  Annona  tquamoia^  A»  Humboldttana,  Sapota  fnammofo,  the 
pine-apple,  and  the  tamarind. 

The  domestic  aiiimHls  constitute  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  wealth  of  Venezuela.  The  large  plains  supply  pasture  for  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  and  asMOis  fuid  the  number  of  these  animals  ii  very 
greath  It  is  also  considerable  in  the  other  districts^  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  uncultivated.  Sheep  and  goats  are  also 
generally  kept,  but  are  only  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Nirgua 
and  the  hilly  tract  which  lies  north  of  them.  Pigs  abound  in  the 
valleys  of  the  moontain  ranges  and  the  countries  contiguous  to 
them. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous ;  among  them  are  the  jaguar  (called  in 
the  country  the  tiger),  the  puoia,  the  ounce  (which  ia  found  in  the 
forests  of  the  Sierra  de  Nirgua),  the  tiger-cat,  the  tapir,  the  capjbara, 
the  venado  (a  kind  of  deer),  the  aguti,  porcupine^  rabbit,  several  kinda 
of  wild  hog9,  the  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  and  several  varieties  of  monkeys 
and  apes.  Two  kinds  of  whales,  the  physeter  and  narwhal,  are  fre* 
queutly  met  with  along  the  northern  coast;  and  in  the  large  rivers 
are  the  mauati  and  the  touiua,  a  kind  of  dolphin,  which  attains  a 
length  of  9  or  10  feet,  The  birds  are  numerous,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the /^(ilcoMiffcs,  Ardeidait  Strigidte,  Turdia<e,  TanagridcB, 
PiddcB,  and  PsUtaeida ;  among  the  last-mentioned  the  loris  are 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  There  are  also 
pelicans,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  and  flamingoes. 

Fish  are  abundant  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  lakes  and  lagoons. 
The  gi-eatest  flahery  is  carried  on  in  the  strait  which  divides  the 
peninsula  of  Araya  from  the  island  of  Margarita,  round  the  island  of 
Coche,  where  a  great  quantity  of  a  fish  called  liza  is  taken,  salted,  and 
exported  to  all  the  ports  of  the  republic  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
salted  and  dried  eggs  of  the  fioh  are  alao  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  Turtle  are  found  in  the  sea,  and  maoteca  made  from 
their  eggs  ia  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Manteca  is  also  made 
from  the  fat  of  the  manati.  The  alligator  abounds  in  the  Orinoco, 
Apure,  and  Portugese,  and  is  abo  found  in  several  other  riveia.  The 
iguana  is  eaten,  and  considered  a  dainty.  The  obameleon  ia  oommon 
in  some  parts.  There  are  boa-constriotora  and  several  venomous 
snakes.  The  pipe  abounds  in  the  Parime  Mountains.  Pearl-oysters 
were  very  abundant  soon  after  the  didoovery  of  America  in  the  strait 
between  the  peninsula  of  Araya  and  the  iuand  of  Mugarita,  and  a 
very  advantageous  fishery  was  carried  on  for  several  years.  In  the 
hilly  tract  between  the  GJolfo  Triste  and  the  lake  the  coohineal  insect 
is  found,  but  is  not  turned  to  any  aocount^ 

Venezuela  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  several  places^ 
and  has  been  worked,  but  not  to  much  purpose.  Silver-,  tin-,  and 
copper-ore  are  also  met  with,  but  only  the  last  is  profitably  worked. 
Iron-  and  lead-ore  occur,  but  are  not  worked.  Coal  is  found  at 
some  places  in  the  ooaat-range.  A  kind  of  natron  is  extracted  from  A 
small  lake  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of 
Merida,  and  is  mixed  with  tobacco.  At  several  plaees  petroleum 
occurs,  especially  in  the  peninsula  of  Araya.  Sale  is  produced  to  a 
great  amount  in  the  Mut-works  of  the  peninsulas  of  Araya  and 
Paragnana,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Marsoaibo. 

Manufaeturta  and  Commerce.  —  The  few  manufaotnres  of  this 
country  are  carried  on  in  the  Sierra  Nirgua  and  on  the  declivities  of 
the  Andes,  at  Tocuyo,  Barqui«imento,  Trujillo,  and  Merida,  where 
atraw-hats,  hammocka,  ooarstf  ootton-cloth,  some  worsted  stuff*,  and 
earthenware  are  made.  The  tanneries  are  rather  numerous,  and 
nearly  all  the  articles  of  leather  which  are  consumed  in  the  oountr/ 
are  made  within  it,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  internal  oommerca 

The  commerce  of  Venezuela  diminished  greatly  during  the  War  of 
lodepeudeuoe,  cultivation  hsiving  been  much  neglected  during  that 
period ;  but  though  the  state  of  society  has  been  unsettled  ever  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  trade  has  recovered,  though  very 
different  of  course  to  what  it  might  be  were  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  a  peaceful  and  iudustrious  people.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
do  not  average  much  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  and  the 
imports  are  little  over  a  million.  More  than  half  the  entire  amount 
of  both  the  export  and  import  trades  is  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1858  amounted  to 
8,613,780  dollars;  the  imports  were  844,527  dolUrs.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  1853  were  248,1901. ;  in  1854  they  amounted  to 
800,899(.  The  countries  with  which  the  trade  of  Venezuela  is  next 
largest  in  amount  are,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain.  The  exports  are  chiefly  cacao,  coffee,  iudigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla  and  dye-woods,  oopper-ore,  horses^  uulei^ 
eattle,  jerked  beef,  hides,  horns,  ko, 

Jnhabitanii.-^Tht  inhat'itants  oonsist  of  Indian  aborigines,  of 
Spanianis  and  Africans  who  have  settled  among  them,  and  of  the 
ofBipring  which  has  resulted  from  the  mixture  of  these  three  nations. 
The  unmixed  aboriginal  Indians  are  distinguished  by  a  large  head, 
narrow  forehead,  lauk  and  long  bkek  hair,  eyes  of  mid^Qing  sise,  sharp 
nose^  wide  mouthy  tbiok  lips,  and  brosd  Ui09,    They  are  generally 
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ooppercoltforedy  some  very  dafk,  othara  almost  m  fair  aa  Europeass; 
thfy  a^  short  io  eUture,  anti  have  little  bair,  though  they  are  oot 
altogether  beardleaa  Their  limha,  large  and  muecuUr,  have  the 
appearance  of  great  streogUi,  hut  they  support  hard  labour  with 
difficulty.  The  greater  part  of  tht-m  are  aoquiiinted  with  agriculture^ 
aod  cultivate  cotton,  plantains,  yucca,  batatas^  and  even  the  sugar- 
cane. 1  hey  live  in  houses,  but  all  of  them  go  nearly  naked.  The 
fbllowiog  was  given  as  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  1844,  but 
we  have  no  similar  semi-official  aummaiy  for  1861,  when  the  total 
population  waa  said  to  have  increased  to  1,856,000  : — 

Independent  Indian  tribes 52,000 

Subjected  In  iann  of  pure  blood        .        .        .    .      14,000 
Lidiaiis  mixed  with  the  other  population,  who  have 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  other  inhabitants,  but 
preserve  the  cbsracteristic  features  of  their  race  .    160,000 
Whites  or  Creoles,  Spanish  Americans,  and  foreign- 
ers  298,000 

The  mixed  race,  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  samboes, 

tercerones,  and  qaarterones 480,000 

Negroes  or  slaves  (by  the  law  of  1880,  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  « as  forbidden,  by  an  act  of  1864 
they  were  emancipated) 48,000 

1,062,000 

Divitiont,  Towitt  Ac — Venesuela  is  divided  into  6  departments — 
liaturin,  Vent-suela  or  Ca^picas,  Tulia,  Apure,  and  Orinoco.  These 
are  subdivided  into  18  provinces,  88  cantons,  and  623  parishea 

The  capital  of  the  republic  is  CAaA0A&  The  following  are  some 
of  the  other  more  important  towns:  the  populations  are  merely 
yague  estimates : — 

AjroosTUSA. 

AtuMKm,  the  capital  of  the  province  Mai^garita^  stands  in  a  narrow 
▼alley  on  the  east  sitie  of  the  Island  of  Margarita.  It  has  about  8600 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  coffee,  palm-oil,  and  the 
other  products  of  the  island. 

BaBCXLONA;   BABQUIOUCSNTa 

J?a»-tfiaj^  or  Varinaa^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name^ 
IS  built  on  the  St.  Domingo  Kiver,  at  the  base  of  the  Nevado  de 
Jd^rida,  in  7**  80'  N.  lat.,  70"  12'  W.  long. :  popuUtion  about  6000.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  veiy  frrtile  district,  and  a  iaige  trade  is  carried  on, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  country  bringing  io  tbeir  com  and  fruit, 
and  takint(  in  exchange  the  produce  of  the  numerous  herds  whioh 
pasture  on  the  plains.  A  good  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity. 

Carwa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tocuyo^  100  miles  N.W,  from 
Barquioimento,  population  4000,  has  some  msnufactnres  of  ootton- 
Btuffii  and  several  tanneries,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade. 

CorOf  the  capital  of  tbe  province  of  Coro,  stands  on  an  arid  plaia 
about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  Oulf  of  Mara- 
caibo  :  population,  4000.  it  carries  on  some  trad**,  ohiefly  with  the 
Dutch  island  of  Curasao,  by  means  of  the  small  luurbour  called  Vela 
de  Coro,  which  is  about  7  miles  from  the  town. 

Cumand,  the  capitnl  of  the  department  of  Maturin,  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  at  the  entrauce  of  the  Qulf  of  Cariaco :  popula* 
tion  12,000.  The  gulf  itself  is  spacious  and  safe,  but  its  entrauoe  is 
somewhat  dangerous,  owing  to  a  aandbank,  which  extends  from  Punta 
Araya,  Hud  a  shoal  off  the  opposite  coast.  The  town  has  no  remark- 
able buildings ;  the  houses  are  low  and  slightly  built»  on  account  of 
the  frequent  earthquakes.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
dried  meat,  salted  fish,  and  salt^  with  Canicas  and  the  Windward 
Islands. 

Quayrot  or  La  ChtayrOf  the  port  of  CabXoas,  from  which  it  is 
distant  in  a  straight  line  only  6  miles,  but  by  the  road  over  the  moun- 
tains about  18  miles :  population,  6000.  It  is  built  on  a  narrow  and 
imeven  plain  between  two  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  town  the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendiculsrly.  The  town  is 
rather  well  built;  but  it  has  only  an  exposed  roadstead,  and  the 
anchoring  ground  ia  not  good.  The  olimate  is  exceedingly  hot|  and 
it  in  considereti  very  unhealthy,  but  it  is  said  without  reason. 

Maracaibo,  the  capitcd  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  built 
on  the  west<fm  shores  of  the  strait  which  connecta  the  great  lake  with 
the  Oulf  of  Maracaibo :  population,  14,000.  It  contains  some  good 
buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and 
thatched.  The  town  has  a  considerable  trade,  as  it  is  the  harbour  of 
the  provinces  of  Merida  and  Trujillo,  and  also  of  several  districts  of 
New  Qranada,  especially  those  surrounding  Ctiouta,  from  which  caoao, 
_  ooffee,  honey,  sugar,  conserves,  tobacco,  ropes,  and  some  smaller 
articles  are  brought  to  Maracaibo,  and  then  exported  by  English, 
'  American,  Dutob,  French,  and  Danish  vessels.  By  the  same  way 
thece  provinces  are  supplied  with  European  articles  and  with  salt. 
Besides  the  ordinary  schools  the  town  has  a  college  and  a  school  of 
navigation.  A  considerable  number  of  vessels  art  built  here^  the 
forentH  on  the  southern  hanks  of  the  lake  supplying  abundance  of 
excellent  timber. 

Maimin  is  a  considerable  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ghiarapiche^ 
which  falls  into  the  Qulf  of  PariiL  The  river  ia  navigable  at  the 
town  for  baiges^  and  for  laiger  veflsels  at  the  Gafio  Colorado,  abont 


27  miles  lower  down  in  a  straight  Una    The  town  exports  to  Trinidsd 
a  great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 

Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  aame  name^  popnlstiai 
6000,  is  built  on  a  plain,  or  rather  table-land,  10  miles  loug  and  I 
miles  wide,  which  on  one  side  ioins  the  range  of  mountsitia,  and  ob 
the  other  sides  is  encompoHse*!  by  deep  valleya  It  is  65 IS  feet  share 
the  s*a-level,  and  ou  the  south  of  the  town  ii  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
coffee  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  of  excell-nt  quality.  Several  kinU of 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  are  made.  There  are  a  college  suod  asvenl 
schools. 

Puerto  CabeUo,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Qulf  of  Triste,  id 
10"  20'  N.  hit,  69*  10'  W.  long. :  population,  10,000.  The  port  is  ««- 
sidered  the  best  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Tks 
harbour  ii  formed  on  the  west  by  a  peninsula  projecting  northward, 
and  terminating  about  loO  yards  from  the  inland,  aud  ia  sheltered 
by  a  narrow  low  island,  about  2  miles  long,  which  ia  ovetiKTown  witli 
maogrove-trees,  and  at  ita  eastern  extremity  is  united  to  the  eoo- 
tinent  by  a  shoaL  The  space  betweoi  tne  peniosula  and  L«lao<i  fonu 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  which  is  deep,  but  so  narrow  that  only  oaa 
vessel  can  pass  through  it  at  a  time.  The  harbour  itself  is  apai:ioii^ 
and  the  largectt  vessels  may  lie  there  in  safety:  the  water  bemg 
alwaya  aa  smooth  as  that  of  a  Itdca  The  dty  is  small,  but  cont&iu 
several  good  bouses  and  is  well  fortified.  There  is  an  ezoellent  whsi^ 
dose  to  which  Tesst-U  of  large  biuden  may  lie.  A  suburb,  much 
more  extensive  than  the  city,  but  built  with  le^s  regul>«rity,  ia  separ^tid 
fix>m  it  by  a  cut.  The  commerce  of  the  town  is  oonMderable;  The 
exports  consist  of  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  and  a  great  number  of  rnxxm 
Formerly  10,000  mules  are  said  to  have  been  annually  ahipped  for 
Janudca'and  other  parte  of  the  West  Indies. 

San  Felipe,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Turacuy,  about  60  nailes  N.E. 
from  Barquidmento :  population,  7000.  The  town  ii  well  built  mi 
has  a  conaiderable  tnwde,  but  it  stands  iu  a  low  unhealthy  regiin 
wbich  ii  subject  to  frequent  inundations.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
the  copper  miues  of  Aroa. 

Tuwyo  is  situated  in  an  elevated  valley  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Tucuyo :  population,  10,000.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  thai  part  of 
the  province  of  Barquicimento  which  is  best  adapted  fur  the  cultifs> 
tion  of  wheat.  It  is  a  well  built  place,  and  the  inhabitanca  are  eots" 
prising  anil  industrious :  they  make  cotton-  and  wooUen-etufia,  and  tss 
leather,  of  which  they  make  boot«,  shoort,  and  leathern  ^irdlea,  wkab 
they  send  to  the  plains.  In  the  town  are  a  collrge  and  aome  elemeutaij 
schools. 

Trt^^iUOf  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Trujillo,  stands  on  the  gr«tt 
road  from  Caricas  and  Barquiuimmto  to  Merida  and  Neiv  Qranadi. 
population,  4000.  The  town  is  built  on  a  slope  between  two  rsoKS 
of  high  mountains,  and  is  2744  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  In  ita  viduity 
much  wheat  is  grown.  Many  worsted  ato£%  are  made  in  tlie  tovu 
also  conserves  and  cheese.  There  are  a  college  and  aereral  elementsi; 
schools. 

VaUneia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Carababo,  atanda  on  a  slope, 
near  the  opening  ti  a  valley,  about  six  miles  from  the  west  bank  o: 
the  Lake  of  Valencia :  population,  lo,000.  Its  position  is  importaat 
for  commerce,  aa  all  the  products  of  the  provinces  of  Barioas  sod 
Barquicimento  paea  through  tbe  town  to  Puerto  Cabello.  It  ia  well 
buili,  and  contains  among  other  institutions  for  education,  a  ooll«ge, 
a  grammar  school,  and  several  elementary  schools. 

Victoria,  or  La  Vtctwia,  is  situated  in  the  vale  of  Aragna^  about  40 
miles  S.W.  from  Cardcaa:  population,  8000.  The  town  ia  advaQ- 
tageously  situated  for  the  commerce  witih  the  great  plains ;  for  to  the 
south  of  it  tbe  southern  ridge  of  the  coast  range  pra8eut<s  a  great 
depression,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the  towu  of  Cura,  which 
U  built  at  the  southern  opening  of  the  depression.  In  the  sou  then 
plains  is  the  town  of  Calaboao,  a  thriving  place.  Maraoai  and  Tunnero, 
both  in  the  vale  of  Angua,  are  also  considerable  plaoea 

Biaiary,  drc. — The  most  eastern  part  of  this  ooaat,  and  the  laland  of 
Maigarita,  were  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  his  tnird 
voysge,  1498,  and  the  following  year  the  whole  northern  ooast  of 
South  America  from  the  Qulf  of  Paria  to  Cape  de  la  Vela  in  Nev 
Qranada  was  diiscovered  by  Ujeda  and  Vespucci.  In  the  same  yesr 
Christobal  Ouerra  made  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tha 
commercial  wealth  of  tbe  country.  The  fint  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent were  at  Cuman^  which  was  built  in  1520,  aud  at  Goro^  which 
was  built  in  1627.  About  this  time  the  emperor  Charles  V.  ^ave  up 
the  whole  northern  coast  as  far  west  aa  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  Welsen, 
a  &mily  of  merchants  in  Augsbuig,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  Castile ;  but  he  resumed  possesion  of  it  in  1542.  Several  plsoes 
in  the  coast  range  had  already  been  disooversd  where  there  were 
indications  of  gold ;  and  the  Spaniards  now  began  to  form  their  settle- 
menta  Tucuyo  was  eetablieihed  in  1545,  Ikirquicimeato  in  15.^2, 
Valencia  in  1655,  and  Cartfcaa  in  1567.  In  1634  the  Dutch  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Curasao,  and  from  that  time  Venesuela  began 
to  rise.  The  ooutinuaily  increasing  demand  for  oaeao  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  induced  the  Spsni«h  settlers  to  attend  to  ita  cultivation, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  cacao  waa  exported* 
This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spauiah  court  and  of  the  Spsmish 
merohanta  Various  means  were  employed  to  dinsot  this  branch  of 
oommeroe  to  Spain,  but  with  litUe  success.  In  1700  the  oompsoiy  o€ 
Quipucooa  was  established,  in  which  was  vested  the  exclusive  right  of 
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carrying  on  the  oomiDerce  with  Vetteznela ;  bnt  the  oaltavation  of  oacao, 
as  well  as  of  indigo,  whs  more  promoted  by  the  smuTgling  trade  with 
the  Dutch,  than  by  that  of  the  company,  and  in  1778  the  compnny 
dissolved,  and  the  trade  was  opened  to  all  the  ports  of  Spain.  Vene- 
zuela remained  under  the  sway  of  Spain  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  I., 
having  deposed  the  royal  family,  made  his  brother  Joseph  king  of 
Spain.  Venezuela,  like  all  the  American  colonies  of  Spain,  declu«d 
for  the  ancient  dynasty  ;  bat  being  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of 
the  regency  of  Spain,  it  proclaimed  its  independence  in  1810,  but  in 
1812  was  brought  back  to  its  ancient  political  condition.  In  1818 
Biilivar,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  made  an  uosnooei^sful  attempt  to 
liberate  his  native  country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  in  1816  he  was 
more  sucoessfuL  In  that  year  a  war  b^^gan  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  inhabitants,  which  lasted  till  1823,  when  the  Spaniards  who 
had  remained  in  the  country  gave  up  Puerto  Cabello,  their  last  place 
of  refuge.  In  1821  Venezuela  united  with  New  Qrannda  and  Quito, 
and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of  Colombia,  [Colombia]  ; 
in  1880  they  separated  amicably,  and  since  that  time  they  hnye  consti- 
tuted the  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Ghvinada,  and  Ecuador. 
In  the  year  in  which  the  union  was  diMolved  Venezuela  formed  a  new 
constitution,  which  underwent  some  modifications  in  1848.  By  it 
Venezuela  has  a  central  government,  the  legislature  of  which  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  laws  on  all  subjects.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  house  of  representatives 
and  of  a  senate.  Each  province  sends  two  members  to  the  senate, 
and  one  member  to  the  house  of  representatives  for  eveij  25,000 
inhabitantsi  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  president,  who, 
like  the  vice-president,  is  chosen  for  four  years.  Like  the  other  South 
American  republics  Venezuela  has  since  its  independence  been  in  a 
continually  disturbed  state ;  and  like  too  many  of  them  it  has  a  heavy 
public  debt,  the  interest  on  which  it  baa  for  a  long  time  made  no 
attempt  to  pay.  Its  finances  are  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised  state, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in  1853  its  expenditure  was 
about  three  times  its  receipts. 

(Humboldt^  Vvyage  aux  Bigionn  SquinocHalet  du  Nouveau  Cfonti' 
nent ;  D^pons,  Voyage  d  la  PanU  Orientals  de  la  Terre  Feme/  Lavasse^ 
Statittical,  Commercial,  and  Political  Deaeription  of  Venexuela  ;  Ches- 
terton, Narrative  of  Proceedingt  in  Venemela;  Hall,  Colarttbia,  iti 
Present  State,  dsc;  Lettera  from  ColumMa;  Oampaigne  aind  Ortdui  in 
Vettezuila  ;  Codazzi,  Reeuimen  de  la  Qeografia  de  Veneeuelii,) 

VENICE  {Venizia),  the  capital  formerly  of  the  Republic  of  Venice^ 
now  of  the  Crownland  of  Venice  in  Austrian  Italy,  is  situated  in 
45*  26"  N.  lat,  12*  20^  B.  long.,  and  has  a  populatiou  of  about  100,000, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison.  It  is  built  on  u  clust^-r  of  islets,  about  80 
in  number,  that  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoons,  or  shore-lakes, 
which  here  skirt  the  Adriatio,  and  about  2  miles  from  the  mainland 
of  Italy,  with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  a  viaduct  of  above  200 
arches,  supporting  a  railway  to  Mestre,  where  is  the  junction  of  the 
Venice-Milan  and  Venice-Trieste  railways.  The  lagoons  are  divided 
from  the  Adriatio  by  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Littorale^ 
which  however  is  brokion  into  islands  by  a  few  openings  whereby  ships 
enter  the  canals  that  lead  up  to  the  city.  The  islands  on  which  the 
city  is  built  are  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  canah^  which  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  communication,  as  streets  in  other  towns.  Above 
450  bridges  counect  the  various  islands.  Narrow  streets  and  lanes, 
alleys  and  courts,  separate  the  buildings  of  each  island  from  one 
another,  and  there  are  also  narrow  quays  along  the  canals.  Carriages 
and  horses  are  useless,  and  therefore  not  seen  in  Venice;  and  tbeir 
place  is  supplied  by  boats  called  gondole,  which  are  continually  plying 
in  all  parte  of  the  town,  and  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  above  4000. 
The  oircumferenoe  of  the  city  is  nearly  eight  miles.  There  is  a  tide 
from  the  Adriatic  which  riises  three  feet  over  the  lagoons,  part  of 
which  is  left  nearly  dry  at  the  ebb,  except  the  seven  laige  canals  by 
which  communication  is  kept  up  between  Venice  and  the  ports  of 
MalamooQo  and  Chioggia  on  the  Adriatio,  and  the  landing-places  of 
Mestre,  Fusina,  and  others  on  the  mainland. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  canal  broader  than  the  lesti 
called  Canal  Orande^  or  the  Great  Canal,  over  which  there  is  only  one 
bridge,  the  Hialto.  Another  and  much  broader  canal,  or  rather  arm 
of  the  sea,  bearing  the  names  of  Canal  della  Qiudeooa  and  Canal  di  San 
Maroo,  divides  the  city  properly  so  called  from  the  long  island  and  suburb 
of  La  Gmdecca,  and  from  the  neighbouring  island  ot  San  Qiorgia 

The  llofstr  part  of  the  town  is  the  disthot  of  San  Marco,  which  con- 
tains tbe  splendid  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  Venice, 
with  ita  lofty  detached  belfry,  the  handsome  square  (Piazza)  before  It^ 
with  its  aroades  and  numerous  coffee-houses — ^the  fashionable  place  of 
resort  ot  the  Venetians;  and  the  vast  and  massive  duual  palace,  whiuh 
was  the  seat  of  the  republican  government,  and  contains  the  halb  of 
the  various  councils  of  the  administration.  The  vast  hall  in  which  the 
Great  Council  of  the  republie  used  to  assemble  is  now  the  repository 
of  tbe  library  of  St.  Mark.  All  the  aparunsnts  of  the  Ptdaoe  of  the 
Doges  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  Titian,  Tiutor4tto,  Paul  Veronese, 
and  other  maaters  of  the  Venetian  sohool,  which  commemorate  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  tlM  lepnblio.  The  libraiy  ot  B%»  Mark 
contains  65,000  yoluxnee,  and  about  6000  manuioripts. 

The  Piazzetta,  or  lesser  square  of  Si  Maxk,  which  is  open  on  one 
side  to  the  sea,  has  two  handsome  pillars  of  granite  brought  from 
Gxeeoe  in  the  12th  oentuiy.    Upon  one  la  the  winged  lioni  of  braai^ 


the  andent  emblem  of  the  republic,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion 
of  St  Mark;  and  upon  the  other  is  a  atatoe  of  St  Theodore,  a  patron 
saint  of  the  republie. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  ohurobea  of  Venice,  besidM  St  Mark's^ 
the  following  deserve  especial  mention: — 1.  San  GKoigio  Maggiore, 
which  was  constructed  by  Palladio,  and  contains  the  monument  of 
the  DogeDomeniod  Michieli,  the  conqueror  of  Jaffa,  Tyre,  and  Asealon, 
who  afterwards,  when  attacked  by  the  Byzantines,  sailed  with  his 
fleet  through  the  Archipelago,  and  ravaged  many  of  the  iHlands,  so  aa 
to  deserve  the  title  of  *  Terror  Onnoorum,*  which  is  on  his  epitaph. 
2.  11  Redentore,  also  by  Palladio,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
Venice,  situated  on  the  ishmd  of  La  Qiudscoa,  is,  like  most  other 
Venetian  churches,  rioh  in  paintings.  8*  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  has 
numerous  and  splendid  monuments  of  doges,  senators,  commanders, 
and  other  illustrious  men.  The  church  is  also  adorned  with  paintings, 
some  of  which  are  historical  A  bust  of  Titian  above  the  door  of  the 
vestry-room  preserves  the  memory  of  that  great  master.  4.  I  Frarl, 
a  splendid  ohurch  which  contains  numerous  monoments,  among  others 
that  of  Cauova,  and  several  good  paintings.  In  the  suppressed  convent 
of  the  Frari  are  deposited  the  aroblves  of  the  old  republio,  which  were 
taken  to  Pans,  but  were  afterwards  restored. 

The  banks  of  the  Canal  Grande  are  lined  with  splendid  mari>le 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  whose  historical  family  names  have  in  many 
inwtances  outlived  the  fortoned  of  their  former  possessors.  Some  of 
them  are  used  as  government  offioes,  others  are  let-  to  foreign  consuls 
and  other  strangers.  Several  of  the  Venetian  palaces  possess  valuable 
paintings  and  soulpturss.  In  the  Manfrini  palace  is  a  rioh  gallery, 
containing  among  others  the  painting  of  the  'Three  Portraits'  by 
Oioigioue,  which  Byron  in  his  '  Beppo  *  has  so  highly  extolled.  The 
AcMdemy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  the  patriotic  Count  Cicognara 
was  the  originator,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  masterpieoes  of 
the  Venetian  eohool  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  Venios. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  suppressed  monasteries;  others  were 
natored  from  Paris  in  1815 ;  some,  suoh  aa  the  lamoiu  Assumption 
by  Titian,  were  discovered  in  a  comer  of  a  ohuroh,  where  they  lay 
forgotten,  covered  with  dust  and  filth.  A  painting  by  Gentile  Bellini 
repiv«euts  a  procession  paasing  through  the  square  of  St  Mark  in  the 
16th  century,  with  the  costumes  and  localities  of  that  age.  'Ths 
Slave  Bmancipated  by  6t  Mark'  is  a  masterpieos  of  Tintorsttoi. 
The  academy  has  altogether  about  400  paintings,  besides  modds  of 
the  Blgiu  and  iBgina  marbles,  snd  of  other  masterpieoes  of  sculpture: 
and  a  ooUeetion  of  original  drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michsi 
Angelo,  and  Uafiaele. 

The  anenal  or  dockyard  of  Venice^  begun  in  1804,  celebrated  in 
Dante's  '  Inferno'  (canto  zxl>,  long  the  main  instrument  of  the  power 
ot  the  republic^  formerly  employed  16,000  workmen,  a  number  which 
was  reduced  in  the  last  century  to  16U0.  The  arsenal  is  aituated  al 
the  eaatern  extremity  of  the  town,  is  siurounded  by  a  high  wail,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  been 
recently  fortified  by  the  Austrian  government  The  arsenal  of  Venice 
is  noW  the  dockyard  for  the  Austrian  navy.  A  naval  college  is 
established  at  Venioei  A  body  of  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  marine 
infantry  are  attached  to  tbe  servioe  of  the  navy.  The  arsenal  contains 
a  nusaber  of  docks  and  basins,  foundries  for  cannon,  foiges,  a  rope-walk 
above  lOOU  feet  long,  a  vast  timber-yard,  and  an  armoury.  There  is 
also  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Angelo  Emo,  great  admiral  of 
Venice,  who  died  in  1792,  and  was  the  last  wbo  caused  the  VeneUan 
flag  to  be  respected  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  monument  to  Emo 
wus  one  of  the  flrst  works  of  Canova.  At  the  land  entrance  of  the 
arsenal,  which  is  a  gate  adorned  with  several  statues,  are  two  marble 
lions,,  brought  from  Athens  by  Moroeini  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century. 

Venice  has  several  theatres;  that  of  La  Venice  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy.  The  Venetians  are  fond  of  music;  and  the  songs  in  their 
dialect,  set  to  music  by  native  composers,  are  very  pretty.  The 
Carnival  at  Venice  is  still  very  long;  but  masks  are  not  used  now 
except  by  the  lower  orders.  The  people  are  naturally  lively  and 
light-hearted :  their  festivals  and  public  rejoicings,  however  noisy,  ars 
unattended  by  quarrels  or  disorderly  conduct.  The  educated  dassos 
have  a- social  afhibility  and  ease  of  manners  which  are  very  fascinating. 

Venice  has  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum  for  scientific  instruction,  a  patri- 
archal seminary  for  clerical  students,  two  colleges  for  female  education 
under  the  dunection  ot  dvlqb,  an  athensBum  of  sciences  and  literaturs^ 
and  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  already  mentioned.  Besides  the 
library  of  St  Mark  there  are  libraries  belonging  to  the  different  colleges 
snd  aosdetuies,  as  Well  ae  to  several  convents  and  palaces  of  the  nobihty. 
The  prmtiug*press  of  Venice  is  still  active. 

The  charitable  institutiouB  are  numerous,  but  not  more  so  than  what 
is  absolutely  rtH^uured  by  the  ds  cayed  condition  of  Venice^  When  the 
Fhtnch  evacuated  the  town  in  1814,  ocai^  one-half  of  the  population 
Was  in  want  of  charitable  assistance,  xne  Austrian  administration 
after  the  restoration  applied  itself  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  Venice. 
Pecuniary  assistance  from  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom,  a  better 
Sdministration  of  the  communal  revenue,  a  great  diminution  of  local 
taxation,  the  establishment  of  a  free  port,  and  important  public  works 
nndwtaken  at  the  expense  of  the  governments  in  great  measure 
answered  the  intended  purpose^  Out  of  the  treasury  of  Austrian  ItaJ 
abOTS  two  millions  sterling  wars  spent  for  tbs  rsUef  of  ths  oity  < 
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Vedoa  The  mtroantile  iihippiag  of  Yeoioe  ftoumod  a  new  activity; 
and  traded  all  over  the  Mediterranean.  In  oonaequenoe  of  ita  rebellion 
agftiniit  Austria  in  184S-9  (when  the  olty  was  long  besieged  by  the 
Aastriane  by  sea  and  land,  and  at  lant  capitulated),  the  n^tuming 
prottperity  of  the  city  received  a  new  check ;  it  lost  its  iirivileges  as 
a  free  port,  and  the  entrepot  of  foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  the 
islaud  of  San  Gioigio;  but  in  1851  the  freclom  of  the  port  was 
restored.  Since  that  time  railways  have  been  completed  nearly  to  Milan 
in  one  direction,  and  to  beyond  Pordenone»  on  the  way  to  Udiae  and 
Trieste,  in  another,  but  the  stream  of  commerce  that  so  long  flowed 
into  the  lagoous  of  Venice  has  turned  away  into  other  channels,  and 
no  change  of  government  could  restore  Venice  to  its  former  prosperity. 

Among  the  island  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice  the  follow- 
ing d«faerve  notice :— 1.  Murano,  about  a  mile  N.  from  VeniO'',  is  a  town 
of  about  6000  inhnbitauts,  and  has  manufactories  of  glaw  and  plate- 
glass,  snd  also  of  mock  pearls  and  beads.  The  principal  churches  are 
thoee  of  San  Hichele  and  San  Donate  The  latter,  whiuh  is  called 
the  Domo  di  Murauo,  is  of  Bysantine  architecture  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, with  mosaics  and,  columns  of  Greek  marble.*  The  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  PanI  ii  rich  with  paintings.  2.  TorctUa,  farther  dis- 
tant to  the  north-east,  is  remarkaMe  for  its  ancient  and  splendid 
charch,  built  a.d.  1008  by  the  bishop  OtmoIo;  it  is  covered  with 
mosaics,  and  adorned  with  marble,  a  testimonial  of  the  wealth  of 
Yeuice  iu  that  remote  aae.  The  neighl touring  church  of  Santa  Fosca, 
of  the  9th  century,  is  bu  It  with  remains  of  structures  of  the  Roman 
times.  These  islands  were  peopled  with  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of 
the  neifrhb  mring  towns  of  Altiuum  and  Julia  Concordia,  on  the  main- 
land,  which  were  devastated  by  the  northern  barbarians.  Martial 
(iv.  35)  speaks  of  the  shores  of  Altioum  as  rivMlling  in  his  time  those 
of  Baisa  in  attractions.  8.  Sant*  Elena,  with  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  mother  of  Constantino,  whose  remains  were  carried  thither  from 
Constantinople  in  the  12th  century.  4.  LatuutUo  Nuovo  and  FeccAio 
witu  the  quarantine  establishment.  5.  Malamocco,  the  residence  of 
the  dogrs  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic :  it  gives  its  name  to  the 
port  of  Malamocco,  one  of  the  principal  entrances  from  the  sea  into 
the  lagoons.  6.  San  Lagaro,  an  island  south  of  Venice,  with  a  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  in  communion  with 
Borne  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  They  have  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  about  400  manuscripts,  mostly  in  tha 
Armenian  language,  a  printing-press  for  works  in  the  same  language^ 
and  a  college  for  clerical  etudenta.  7.  San  Andrea  dd  LidOp  with  a 
fortress  which  is  considered  a  masterwork  of  the  architect  and  engineer 
San  Micheli,  and  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  lagoons  on 
that  side.  8.  PaleBtrina,  a  small  town  south  of  Malamocco,  on  the 
liittorala  'Near  it  are  the  'Muraszi,'  or  breakwater,  made  of  laiga 
blocks  of  marble  laid  on  pilea  driven  into  the  sand :  it  rises  ten  feet 
above  high  water.  9.  Ckivggia,  a  well-built  town  and  a  bishop's  see^ 
situated  at  the  southern  entmnce  of  the  laeoons,  has  a  good  harbour, 
a  fine  cathedral,  a  theatre,  and  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  salt- 
pans in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  productive.  To  tha  south  of 
Chioggia  is  the  purt  of  Brondoh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adige. 

The  metropolitan  province  of  Venice,  formerly  called  II  Dcgado, 
eontains  an  area  of  1056  square  miles,  wiUi  a  population  of  298,425. 
It  comprises,  besides  the  islaods  in  the  lagoona  a  long  strip  on  tha 
mainland  from  the  estuary  of  the  Po  to  that  of  the  Tagliamento,  with 
the  small  towns  of  Ariano,  Loreo,  Dolo,  Fusina,  Mestre,  iian  Donk, 
and  Porto  Qruaro.  The  area  and  p'>pulation  of  the  Crownlaud  of 
Venice  are  given  in  the  article  LoMBaBCO-VsNinziLir  Kjnoooii.  Of 
the  whole  of  the  dioceses  in  the  old  Venetian  statea  the  archbishop  of 
Venice^  who  is  styled  patriarch,  is  metropolitan. 

In  A.D.  421  the  inhabitanta  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  other  Italian 
cities,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  savage  followers  of 
Attila,  fled  for  refuge  to  tha  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Breuta. 
There  tht-y  founded  two  cities,  Kivoalto  and  Malamocco,  which  were 
incorporat*  d  in  ▲.D.  697,  under  one  magistrate,  entitled  Doge,  or  duke. 
The  first  doge  was  Paolo  Lucio  Anasesta  Pepin,  as  king  of  Italy, 
granted  to  the  riAing  town  some  territory  along  the  Adi.'e,  and  Rivo- 
alto  (Rialto),  united  with  neighbouring  inlands  (now  also  built  upon), 
took  the  name  of  Vtnetut  from  the  province  Venetia  (territoiy  of  the 
ancient  Veneti),  of  which  these  islands  formed  a  dependency.  The 
secure  position  of  the  city,  its  facilities  for  trade,  and  the  commercial 
enterpiise  of  iU  inhabitantii,  had  already  in  the  Uth  century  raised 
it  to  great  prosperity.  lu  fleets  were  powerful,  and  its  fltig  respected 
in  all  parts  of  the  Me<Utenauean.  Iu  tiie  12th  century  the  fleet  of 
Venice  convened  the  Crui>adeia  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  crafty  republic 
having  first  made  them  help  her  to  conquer  the  ooa^t  of  Daluiatim 
The  end  of  the  14th  century  saw  Venice  conquered  by  her  rival  Genoa, 
whiuh  however  declined  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  i>be  had  made 
during  the  war ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Venice  rose  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  jiower.  Jeiilous  of  the  power  of  the  Kepublic,  almost  all  the 
states  of  Christendom,  suspending  their  quurrels  with  each  other, 
united  in  the  league  of  Cam  bray  in  1508  for  the  destruction  of  Venice. 
By  the  battle  of  Agnadd,  the  republic  lost  all  her  continental  tetri- 
toriea,  but  her  fleet,  her  wealth,  the  courage  and  firmness  of  her 
oitiaens,  and  tha  disunion  that  soon  broke  out  among  the  alliea^  saved 
the  city  and  prolonged  tha  term  of  her  greatness.  Venice  joined 
the  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Lepanto  in 
1571.  A  conspiracy,  fonaed  by  the  emissariaa  of  Spain  in  1618|  plaosd 


tha  mty  on  the  brink  of  dastmction ;  but  the  senate  dbtatniag^  informa- 
tion in  time  seised  the  accomplice'),  and  had  the  greator  number  of 
them  drowned  in  the  canaliw  Venice  oontinn*Hi  a  great  fioariithioj; 
state  till  the  capture  of  Candia  by  the  Turkn.  This  war,  which  lastrd 
from  1611  to  1669  (for  nearly  20  years  of  which  the  siege  of  Caalta 
continued),  exh  lUsted  the  resources  of  the  republic.  Vvsttn.  this  tios 
Venice  began  to  decline,  not  however  entirely  owing  to  tha  war. 

llie  greatness  of  V<  nice  originated  in  the  commercial  apirit  of  her 
oitisens,  which  made  them  early  cultivate  the  art  of  navigation  and 
ship-building,  which  for  centuries  were  neglected  in  Weatam  Europa 
The  products  of  the  east  reached  the  coast  of  the  Levant  <as  in  tha 
time  of  the  PhcBoicians),  and  ths  ships  of  Venice  tranaport-^  them 
to  the  island  city,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  Kuropeu  Tha 
crusades  threw  into  the  city  enormous  sums  for  the  mere  tr«nsport  af 
troops,  and  helped  to  render  her  miatrC'^s  of  the  Morea,  th«»  JE  ein 
IsLinds,  and  other  parts  of  the  Greek  empira  But  after  Va.«Go  d; 
Oama  ahowed  the  way  to  India  by  doubling  the  Caiteof  Good  H.^pe, 
and  ships  were  able  to  convey  the  proiluce  of  the  eaat  to  West'-ra 
Europe  without  breaking  bulk,  the  commerce  of  Venice  naturally  aoi 
gradually  declined,  and  with  it  her  political  importance  aJno  ^Fa'tu^Ilj 
dwindled  away.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic  ia  1797,  Veniee, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  was  ceded  to  Auatna.  is 
1805  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Lastly,  in  1814  it 
fell  again  to  AuAtria. 

In  its  earliest  period  Venice  was  governed  by  an  elected  oonndl 
which  frhared  the  legislative  power  with  the  Doge.  The  council  aite^ 
wards  obtained  a  preponderance  of  power,  and  ita  meuibexs  ena 
appointed  their  successors,  so  that  the  government  became  a  djse 
oligarchy.  In  the  course  of  time  a  senate  was  instituted  to  seUlt 
questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  senate,  as  well  aa  the  oouncilioii 
of  the  Doge,  were  appointed  by  the  great  councii  The  discunteabi 
and  frequent  revolts  that  broke  out  in  the  14th  century  led  to  ths 
appointment  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  by  dagreea  aapped  thi 
foundations  of  republican  government^  and  established  a  aystem  d 
espionage,  assassination,  and  terror. 

VfiNLOO.    rLiMBUBo,  Dntch.] 

VENOSA.     [Basiligata.] 

VENTIMIGLIA.    [N10K.J 

VENTNOR.    [Wight,  laui  0?.] 

VERA.    (.Granada.] 

VE&A  CHUZ,  a  sea-port  and  commarcisl  town  in  the  republic  ol 
Mexico,  is  situated  in  19*  11'  N.  lat,  96*  8'  W.  long.,  on  the  south- 
western shores  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Qulf  (2  Mexico ;  popu- 
lation about  11,000.  The  town  is  built  on  a  level  and  arid  shore, 
consisting  of  sand,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  ve^tation.  At 
the  back  of  the  town  are  shifting  sand-hills  from  25  to  36  feet  high, 
which  it  is  supposed  owe  their  origin  to  the  gales  of  the  nartcs. 
The  high  temperature  which  these  sand-hills  acquire  in  aunamer.  and 
the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  them,  are  regarded  aa  the  principsl 
causes  of  the  great  heat  then  experienced  in  tbe  town.  During  the 
I  summer  months,  from  May  to  September,  both  inclusive^  the  mean 
temperature  of  Veia  Cms  is  81*6*  Fahr.,  or  somewhat  higher  than  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  equator.  During  three  of  these 
months  (July  to  September)  the  rains  are  veiy  abuudautb  Water  is 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality.  The  water  used  kiy  the  pooi^er  cla.<«aea  for 
drinking  is  brought  by  an  aque<luct  from  a  lako  about  6  miles  from 
the  town  ;  but  the  water  collected  iu  th;;  tauks  is  much  better. 

Vera  Cruz  is  the  port  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  most 
important  commercial  town  of  the  republic,  though  ita  harlniur  is  ia 
fact  only  a  roadstead  formed  by  several  shoals,  which  induee  in  a 
semidroular  form  a  tract  of  sea  which  in  many  parte  offers  gtiod 
anchorage.  The  laigest  of  these  shoals,  called  La  Gallcga,  lies 
opposite  the  town ;  and  at  its  we»tern  extremity  is  a  rocky  inland, 
on  which  the  fortress  of  Son  Juan  de  Ulua  is  built.  The  strait  which 
separates  the  fortress  from  the  town,  and  is  the  most  secure  portiun  of 
the  harbour,  is  less  tbun  700  yards  wide,  and  about  1000  yaitis  long. 
Vera  Cms  is  always  dangerous  to  navigatora  From  Uctober  to  Apnl 
the  nortes  blow  with  incredible  violence ;  the  air  is  fill-  d  with  aaod, 
and  the  sky  darkened  with  clouds ;  whilst  the  Wmvcs  are  driven  with 
such  impetuosity  on  the  beach,  that  the  whole  Uoe  of  coast  ia  one 
sheet  of  foam.  All  communication  between  the  shipping  and  the 
town  is  suspended,  even  when  vessels  are  at  anchor  under  the  walla  of 
the  castle,  or  secured  to  the  rook  on  which  it  stands  by  iron  ringa 
fastened  there  for  the  purpose;  but  these  gales  purify  the  atmosphere, 
and  tend  to  abatu  or  remove  the  vomito  pneto,  a  kind  of  yellow  f^Ter, 
which  during  the  summer  proves  fatal  to  foreigners  along  tiie  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Mexica  During  the  prevalence  of  the  vomito  pneto 
the  wealthier  merchants  and  otheia  retire  to  Xalapa.  [Mujoo,  vol.  iii 
col.  790.] 

Vera  Crus  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  straight^  wide,  and  well- 
paved  streets.  Many  of  the  houses  are  ezcelleut,  and  erected  at  ^reat 
expense,  00  account  of  the  scarcity  of  materials.  They  are  consiructed 
of  a  porous  white  coral,  which  composes  the  cli&  on  the  coast;  and 
their  flat  roofs,  covered  with  cement,  receive  the  rain-water  for  ti&e 
tanks,  or  algibes,  with  which  every  good  house  is  furnished,  and  which 
hold  Buffideut  water  for  two  or  three  yean'  consumption.  The  public 
bmldings  are  not  distinguishad  k^  beauty.  Thers  are  several  churohea 
•ad  hospitals 
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Daring  the  War  of  Independence,  the  SpenieHe  k«>pt  poMPBsion  of 
the  ca«tle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  till  Novaaiber  1825,  and  the  town  lo-it 
more  than  half  ita  inbabitanta,  aa  weU  aa  a  large  part  of  ita  trade.  It 
has  aiaoe  reoovered  muoii  of  ita  population,  but  it  ha^  not  regained 
ita  oommeroe.  Before  1820  Vera  Crus  was  the  only  port  on  the 
eastern  ooast  of  Mexico  from  wbiob  the  produoe  of  the  country  was 
exported,  and  by  which  foreign  good«  destined  for  tbe^  consumption 
of  the  interior  rf  ached  their  destination.  At  that  period  the  valui 
of  the  articles  expoitetl  amounted  to  21,780,000  and  those  imported 
to  14,650,000  Spanish  di>llars.  Other  ports  of  the  country  haye  since 
been  thrown  open  to  the  fi>rt*ign  trade,  and  many  of  ita  productions^ 
especiiiUy  the  produce  of  the  northern  mines,  have  found  their  way 
to  other  ports,  especially  to  Tarn  pica  Vera  Crui  however  aerrea 
still  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  mines  situated  pouth  of  21** 
N.  lat.,  for  all  the  onchineal  deatined  for  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  tobacco,  sugnr,  and  coffee  which  are 
grown  in  the  plain  between  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  table-laud  of 
Anahuac,  with  the  jalap,  vanilla,  and  sarsapMrilla  which  are  collected 
mostly  on  the  declivities  of  the  table-land.  It  ia  probable  however 
that  ail  these  articles  taken  together  do  not  reach  half  of  the  above 
sum.  The  imports  however  have  not  decreaseil  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, as  the  greater  part  of  the  table-land,  and  even  some  tracts 
alouK  the  Pacific,  are  supplied  with  foreign  guoda  from  the  capital, 
which  receives  them  by  way  of  Vera  CruL 

The  inland  <vi  which  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  is  built  was 
visited  for  the  first  time  by  Europeana  under  the  command  of  Juan 
de  Qrijalva  in  1518,  and  in  the  following  year  Cortes  landed  his  army 
at  the  place  where  the  town  now  stands ;  but  the  town  founded  by 
him,  and  called  Villa  Rica  de  Vera  Crux,  was  some  miles  farther 
north.  After  three  years  that  place  was  abandoned,  and  another 
town  was  built  a  little  farther  south,  at  a  place  still  called  Antigua, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  present  town.  This  situation  was  also 
found  inconvenient,  and  the  present  town  was  built  towards  the  dose 
of  the  16th  century,  but  it  was  not  incorporated  before  1615.  The 
fortress  of  San  Juan  was  taken  by  the  United  States  army  in  the  late 
war  with  Mexica 

VERA  PAZ.     [QUATIMALA.] 

VKRAQUA.    [Panama.] 

VERBITZA,  RIVER.    [Bosnia.] 

VKRCELLI,  an  administrative  division  of  the  Sardinian  continental 
dominions,  consists  of  three  provinces^  which,  with  their  area  and 
population,  are  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Population  ia  1848. 

VerceUi         •        .        . 
Biella        .        •        •    . 
Castle   .... 

473 

S77 
835 

1S1,B06 
136,691 
120,428 

Total      . 

1,185 

878,925 

The  Province  of  Vercelli  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Val  di 
Sesta  and  Bit'lla,  &.  by  the  provinoea  of  Mortara  and  Novara,  S.  by 
the  Pu,  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Casale,  and  VV.  by  the 
provinces  of  Ivrea  and  Turin.  It  is  mostly  a  pUin  sloping  towards 
tlie  south,  and  through  which  runs  from  north  to  south  the  river 
Sesia,  an  affluent  o(  the  Po.  The  rivers  Cervo  and  Elvo,  which  rise 
in  the  mountains  of  Biella,  flow  through  the  province  of  Vercelli  in 
a  south-east  direction  and  join  the  Sesia  above  the  town  of  Vercelli. 
A  canal  for  the  purpose  of  imgation,  called  Canale  d' Ivrea,  and  also 
Canals  di  Santhik,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  receives  part  of  the 
water  of  the  Dora  BiJtea  below  Ivrea,  and  after  irrigating  the  plain 
of  Vercelli  emptiea  itself  into  the  Sesia  near  VercellL  This  canal 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Piedmonts  The  lower  part  of  the  province 
of  Vercelli  oonsists  of  rioe-firlds,  which  are  laid  under  water  during 
the  summer  until  September,  when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  the 
rice  is  reaped.  This  system  of  cultivation  renders  the  country 
unhealthy.  The  province  of  Vercelli  producea  also  oom,  wine^  and 
silk  ill  abundance. 

Vercelli,  the  head  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  about 
midway  between  Milan  and  Turin,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
VeroelisB,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  is  a  large  and  well-built  but 
somewhat  decayed  town,  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  rice-grouuds;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  has^  many  churches,  convents, 
and  palaces,  a  gymnasium,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  large  hospital  with 
a  botanical  garden  and  a  museum  of  anatomy  attached  to  it,  and 
about  15,000  iohabitanta. 

Borgu  Vercelli  is  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
Sesia,  with  about  20u0  inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  plains  of  Veroella 
that  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by  C  Mariua,  bo.  101. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are— -iSantAtd,  a  town  of  3300 
inhabitants,  oo  the  road  from  Vercelli  to  Ivrea.  2Wmo,  a  town  of 
about  7000  inhabitants,  in  a  low  mardhy  plain  near  the  Po.  Trino  is 
a  great  market  for  cattle  and  pigs.  The  hams  of  Trino  are  in  repute 
in  northern  Italy.  Oreteeniino,  west  of  Trino,  on  the  high  road  to 
Turin,  has  about  4000  inhabitaota,  and  some  remains  of  Roman 
buildings  in  its  neighbuurfaood.  Livomo,  not  fiar  from  Crasceutinoi 
has  3600  inhabitant^  who  deal  in  silk,  the  produce  of  the  eooatiy* 


CfaUinarii,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sesia,  north  of  Vercelli,  has  3700 
inhabitants:  its  territory  produces  good  wine. 

The  Provmes  of  Biella  is  drained  by  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Cervo  and  Elvo.  Its  northern  districts  are  oovi*red  by  offi«hoot8  of 
Uie  Pennine  Alp9,  but  a  gr.  at  part  of  the  surface  is  level  and  pro- 
ductive. The  chief  products  are  wheat,  rice,  silk,  bemp^  and  good 
wine.  Cattle  ere  very  numerous.  Among  the  muierals  are  iron  and 
copper.  The  system  of  irrigation  is  extensively  adopted.  BteUa 
the  chief  town,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  Cervo,  has  a  college,  maonfacturea  of  silks  and  woollens, 
and  a  population  of  8000.  The  trade  of  the  town  in  raw-silk,  oil, 
cheatnut>«,  and  wine  is  considerable.     Biella  gives  title  to  a  bialiopb 

ThH  Province  of  Caeale  is  noticed  separately.    [Casalb.] 

VERCHNKl  UDINSK.    [Siberia.] 

VERD,  CAPE,  ISLAND.    [Caps  Vebd.] 

VEKDEN*,  the  chief  town  of  the  formrr  principality  of  Verden,  now 
comprised  in  the  proviooa  of  Bremen  in  Hanover,  is  situated  in 
52°  56'  N.  lat,  9"*  15'  £.  long.,  on  the  navigable  river  Aller,  whic!i 
here  divides  into  two  arms,  and  over  which  .there  is  a  bridge  400 
paces  in  length.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  thi*ee  gates. 
The  principal  building  is  the  gothic  cathedral,  besides  which  there  is 
another  church,  an  hospital,  and  a  school  attached  to  the  cathedraL 
The  iuhabitants,  about  5000  in  number,  have  tobaoooand  snuff  manu- 
factories, breweries  and  spirit  distilleries,  but  are  chi«»fly  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  environs.  Verden  is  a 
station  on  the  railroad  that  couneota  Hanover  and  Bremen,  from  which 
cities  it  is  distant  64  and  22  miles  respectively. 

VERDUK.    LMkibb:  Saone-kt-Loirb.] 

VKRGARA.    r Basque  Pbuv  ncks] 

VKRKHUTURYE.    (Sibkbia.] 

VERMAND.    [AiSNX.] 

VERMANDOIS,  or  VERM ANDAIS.  LE,  a  province  in  France^ 
formerly  included  in  Picardie.  Its  capital  was  Si-Quentin.  The  pro* 
vince  was  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Veromandui,  from  whom  il 
obtained  ita  name.  It  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Aisne 
and  Somme. 

H^ribert  IV.,  count  of  Vermandois,  a  desoendent  of  Charlemagne 
(1077),  united,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  county  of  Valois  to  that  of 
Vermandois,  and  the  united  counties  came  into  the  hands  of  Huguea^ 
son  of  Henri  I.  king  of  France,  and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  first  crusade  (1096).  The  counties  of  Valois  and  Vermandois 
were  united  to  the  crown  by  Philippe-Auguste  (1215). 

VERMLAND.    [Swkdbn.] 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
between  42*  44'  and  45*  N.  lat,  71"  30'  and  73*  25'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  £.  by  the  state  of  New  Hampshire;  N.  by  the  British 
colony  of  Lower  Canada ;  W.  by  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  S.  by 
Massachusetts.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  167  miles^  its 
breadth  varies  from  40  to  92  milea  The  area  is  10,212  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1850  was  314,120,  of  whom  718  were  free  coloured 
persons :  the  density  of  the  population  was  30*76  to  a  square  mils. 
The  inhabitants  being  all  free  the  federal  representative  population  is 
the  same  as  the  entire  population  in  1850;  this,  according  to  the 
prssent  ratio  of  representation,  entitles  the  state  to  send  three  repre* 
sentatives  to  Congress.  To  the  Senate^  like  each  of  the  other  United 
States,  Vermont  sends  two  members. 

Surface  and  SoiL — The  surface  of  Vermont  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainoua  Vermont  in  fact  conatitntes  a  part  of  th  it  irregular 
mountain  region  whioh  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Uuited 
Stntes  which  lies  east  of  the  River  Hudson,  and  of  Lake  ChampUin. 
A  range,  callvd  the  Qrsen  Mountains,  traver«es  the  state  from  south 
to  north,  and  is  a  continuation  of  tliat  known  in  Maisachu«etts  as 
the  Uooaic  Mountaina  They  form  a  continuous  ridge  to  near  44* 
N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  branch.  Up  to 
this  point  th«*ir  width  varitss  between  10  and  15  miles.  The  highest 
summit  is  Killington  Peak,  3675  f^et  above  the  sea-leveL  The  sum* 
mits  of  the  mountains  are  rocky,  and  only  covered  with  winter  grass 
and  a  spongy  grsen  mossi  Their  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
evei^green-trees,  especially  pine^  spruce,  and  hemlock,  which  near  the 
base  of  the  mouutaius  attain  lai^  dimensions,  but  towards  their 
summits  are  only  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height  There  are  some  good 
farms  among  the  hills^  and  much  excellent  pasture-ground. 

From  the  division  of  the  range  the  mountain  region  widens  till 
between  Richmond  and  Danville  it  oocupiea  more  than  half  the  width 
of  the  country.  Of  the  two  branches  the  eastern  ridge  is  the  lowest ; 
it  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  the  streams  which  run  eastwai^  into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the 
western  branch  are  the  highest  summits  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
Camel's  Rump,  west  of  Montpelier  and  south  of  the  river  Onion,  being 
4188  feet,  and  Mount  Manafield,  north  of  Montpelier,  4279  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Between  the  mountains  are  valleya  of  considerable 
extent,  well  sheltered  and  of  great  fertility,  their  soil,  the  debris  from 
the  mountains,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  mould.  The  lower  part 
of  these  northern  mountains  is  covered  with  large  trees,  from  which 
great  quantities  of  pearlasbes  are  obtained.  The  extreme  north  of  the 
stste  is  much  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  region  farther  south.  The 
valleys  are  rather  narrow,  and  contain  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
eoltivable  land;  but  as  the  hills  are  not  vety  steep  or  elevated,  t*' 
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are  covered  with  Ull  forcsi-trees,  and  in  most  pJaoes  afford  good 
pasture.  The  tract  of  oouotry  which  liea  between  the  eastern  ridge 
and  the  Connecticnt  River  is  very  hilly  and  broken,  and  is  the  least 
fertile  part  of  the  state.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea-level  can  hardly 
be  less  than  1000  feet,  and  it  has  a  bad  climate  and  a  poor  soil, 
consisting  mostly  of  rooks  and  coarse  gmvel. 

Ihe  country  sui  rounding  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  south  is  of 
indifferent  quality.  The  soil  is  qhiefly  stony  and  gravelly,  but  it  is 
well  drained ;  and  it  is  much  used  as  pasture-ground,  especially  for 
sheep.  A  large  part  is  still  covered  with  beech,  sugar,  maple,  elm, 
oak,  button*wood,  bass-wood,  ash,  and  birch ;  and  a  number  of  swine 
are  fed  in  the  forests.  In  proceeding  northward  the  country  improves. 
The  soil  is  less  stony,  and  contsins  a  larger  proportion  of  loam  or  clay : 
along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  some  very  fertile  tracts  occur. 
In  these  parts  an  isolated  summit.  Mount  Ascutney,  rises,  near  the 
town  of  Windsor,  to  8320  feet  above  the  sea-IeveL 

The  most  level  part  of  Vermont  is  that  which  lies  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain,  though  the  surface  is  broken  by  numerous  water- 
courses. Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  some  low  swampy  tracts, 
from  which  the  country  rises  gradually  to  the  base  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  becomes  hilly  in  approaching  it,  but  the  bills  have  such 
gentle  slopes  as  to  admit  of  cultivation  almost  everywhere.  This  plain 
ia  about  100  miles  long,  and  in  its  southern  districts  lerathan  10  miles 
wide,  bat  widens  northward  to  SO  miles.  The  soil  varies  grt-atly,  con- 
sisting in  many  places  of  coarse  gravel,  while  in  others  it  contains 
much  clay  or  loam,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  productive.  It  enjoys 
great  facilities  by  the  lake  and  the  Sorel  River  for  exporting  its  produce 
to  Montreal  in  Canada. 

Hydrography ,  CommwnieaiwnM. — More  than  two-thirds  of  the  drain- 
age of  Vermont  runs  into  Lake  Cham|)lain,  which  is  navigable  by 
large  vessels  [Champlain.]  The  largest  rivers  falling  into  that  lake 
ore  Otter  Creek,  Onion  River,  Lamoille  River,  and  Missisque  River. 
Otter  Creek  ruses  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Green  Mountains,  near 
43°  15'  N.  lat,  and  runs  north  by  west,  nearly  parallel  to  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  draining  the  southern  part  of  the  fertile  plain  on  the  east  of  the 
lake.  Lake  vessels  ascend  it  to  Vergennes,  about  eight  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  the  first  falls  occur ;  it  is  navigable  by  boats  to  Pitts- 
ford,  17  miles  higher.  Onion  lUver  originates  in  the  mountain  region 
of  the  centre ;  runs  south-west  past  Montpelier,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Champlain,  5  miles  N.  from  Burlington.  Much  of  its  course  is 
remarkable  for  the  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  and  it  is  of 
great  value  for  irrigation  and  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  LamotUe, 
which  rises  in  the  same  region,  also  affords  great  hydraulic  power. 
Both  are  greatly  interrupted  by  rapids;  have  a  very  impetuous  ctu> 
rent,  and  are  unnavigtible.  ifittuque  River  rises  in  Canada,  and  at 
first  flowH  southward,  puraUelto  Lake  MemphramaL'Og.  In  approach- 
ing Vermont  it  turns  westwaid,  but  soon  afterwarda  enters  that  state 
by  a  south-western  oi*urse.  At  Sheldon,  about  10  miles  from  its 
month,  it  becomes  navigable  for  river-boats,  and  falls  into  Missisque 
Bay,  the  nortb-eoatem  arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  about  15 
miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,  and  in  it^  whole  extent  navigable  for 
lake  vi'ssels.  The  northern  portion  of  Missisque  Bay  is  within  Lower 
Canada. 

A  few  small  rivers  which  drain  the  northeni  district  of  tho  moun- 
tain region  fall  into  Lake  Memphramagog,  of  which  about  one-fifth 
part  liea  within  Vermont  This  lake  has  a  curved  form :  it  is  nearly 
30  miles  long,  but  in  no  part  exceeds  2  miles  in  width.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  it  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  St.  Francis  River  of  Canada  by  a  chsnnel  which  is 
called  Magog,  and  which  enlarges  about  the  middle  of  its  course  into 
a  small  lake  called  Scaswaninepus.  Lake  Memphramagog  contains 
several  kinds  of  fish,  especially  salmon-trout 

The  Oonneedcut  River,  which  divides  Vermont  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, presents  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  a  continusl  succession 
of  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  last  of  these  cataracts,  which  entirely 
prevent  navigation,  are  the  Bamet  Falls,  which  occur  near  44°  15^ 
Faither  down  tLere  are  several  small  falls  and  rapids;  but  from 
Haverhill  (44°  N.  lat)  downwards  the  river  is  usually  navigable  for 
boats.  All  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Connecticut  from  the  Green 
Mountains  are  small,  and  nuno  of  them  navigable. 

The  only  canals  in  Vermont  are  tliree  short  cuts,  altogether  not  a 
mile  in  length,  made  to  avoid  rapids  and  falls  on  the  rivers.  The 
railways  are  nearly  all  portions  of  the  preat  trunk  lines  which  connect 
New  York,  Boston,  and  the  coast  of  New  Euglaud  with  Canada  and 
•he  North-West  On  the  1st  of  January  1855,  there  were  in  Vermont 
seven  Hues  of  railway,  having  419  mlleB  in  operation,  and  59  miles 
were  in  course  of  construction.  The  ordinary  carriage-roads  are 
nnmerouf^  and  generally  well  kept 

Oeologyf  Mineraloyy,  <frc.— The  geology  of  Vermont  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  Green  Mountain  system  of  M.  Marcou,  or  the  Oldest 
Meridional  and  Hoosac  Mounfaiin  system  of  Profe8.«or  HitchoocL  The 
rocks  are  for  the  most  part  eruptive,  consisting  chiefly  of  granites,  bat 
there  are  also  many  metamorphic  rocks,  including  very  fine  crystalline 
limestones ;  Mr.  Logan  has  pointed  out  metamorphic  fossiliferous 
rooks  about  Memphramagog  Lake.  The  only  non-igneous  rocks  are 
the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  which  skirt  the  eastern  bank  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain. The  minerals  are  as  might  be  expected  numerous.  At  several 
points  of  the  Green  Mountains  quartsose  veins  traverse  itaoolumites 


(a  quartsoee  conglomerate,  which  in  South  America  and  India,  fonos 
the  matrix  of  some  of  the  most  precious  gems),  and  oontain  nativ« 
gold,  though  not  as  far  as  is  known  in  sufficient  richness  to  be  profit* 
ably  workeid.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandon  on  the  Otter  Cr-ek, 
copper  of  some  richnew  has  been  found,  in  some  instanoas  in  union 
with  silver.  Lead,  sine,  and  manganese  are  also  met  with.  Iron-oR 
occurs  in  great  abundance  along  the  western  base  of  the  Oreen  Moon- 
tains.  Sulphuret  of  iron  is  found  in  several  localities,  and  an  immeose 
qnantity  of  copperas  is  mauufaotured  from  it  Kaolin,  or  porceUia 
earth,  is  extensively  wrought  Marbles  of  various  colours,  and  of 
very  fine  qualities  are  quarried  in  several  places.  Slate,  soap-stoni^ 
oil-stone,  granite,  and  other  useful  minerals  are  also  quarried,  and  Bomc 
of  them  very  extensively. 

Climate,  Prodtuaione,  ^—Vermont  is  distinguished  by  th«  severity 
of  its  winter,  which  continues  almost  without  intermission  from  the 
early  part  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  ApriL  The  frost  is  very 
inti*nse,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  descends  to  27*  or  even  Z^ 
below  sero.  A  great  deal  of  snow  falls ;  and  the  ice  on  the  lakes  sod 
rivers,  except  where  the  rivers  have  rapids  or  oatantcts,  will  h^v 
heavy  loads.  The  spring  Issts  only  about  six  weeks,  to  the  eod  of 
May,  and  the  weather  is  then  mild  and  pleasant,  with  freqnsDt 
showers.  In  summer,  from  June  to  August^  both  months  included, 
the  heat  in  the  middle  of  t]ie  day  is  oppressive,  as  the  thamiometer 
generally  rises  above  80%  and  sometimes  even  to  94",  but  the  ereoiDgB 
and  nights  are  cool.  The  most  pleasant  season  is  from  the  beginuiog 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  heat  being  then  moderate^ 
and  the  iiir  dry,  elastic,  and  invigorating. 

The  soil  and  general  character  of  the  prodncta  have  be^n  aheady 
noticed.  Vermont  is  an  agricultural  state,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
state  is  more  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage ;  indeed  it  is  otid 
that  scarce  any  part  of  the  United  States  U  better  suited  to  the  reariaf 
of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  all  of  which  are  reared  in  lar^ 
numbers  in  this  stata  Swine  are  also  numerous,  but  mnvh  leas  b 
than  formerly.  Of  the  cereals  oats  are  raised  in  the  greatest  ahas<i> 
anoe,  and  next  maisa.  Wheat  is  most  grown  on  the  wt^tem  side  of 
the  mountains.  Buckwheat,  rye,  and  barley  are  grown,  but  not  to  say 
great  extent  Very  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  and  cousiderAbfe 
crops  of  peas  and  beans  are  raised.  Garden  v^etablea  are  aLio  csre* 
fully  cultivHted.  Some  hops  aud  Bax  are  grown.  A  large  quantity  of 
maple-sugar  is  obtained.  Apples  and  most  of  the  hanlier  fruits  ripea 
well  everywhere ;  but  the  peach  seid  jm  oomea  to  perfection.  A  great 
deal  of  butter  and  cheese  is  made ;  and  wool  is  one  of  the  staple  pro* 
ducts  of  the  state. 

There  are  still  many  wild  animals  in  the  mountains  and  forests, 
but  their  numbers  have  greatly  diminituhed,  and  many  kinds  onoe 
common  are  now  extinct  Fish  is  plentiful,  espt'ciaily  in  thelak^fs; 
snd  abundance  of  salmon  ascend  the  Connecticut  Biver  to  Lake 
Ciismplain. 

Manufacture^  Commerce, — ^Vermont  has  no  great  mannfactoriag 
towns,  but  it  has  a  good  deal  of  capital,  and  above  8S00  peri^na 
employed  in  various  bi-auches  of  manufacture.  In  1850  about  ISOO 
persons  were  employed  in  the  woollen,  230  in  the  cotton,  1100 
in  the  iron  manufacture;  and  400  iu  tanneries.  The  other  mann- 
factories  were  chiefly  such  as  are  incidental  to  an  agricultural  region. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  principally  carried  ou  at 
Burlington,  and  finds  its  chief  outlet  by  the  Ctiambly  River  to  Ckusda 
The  exports  for  the  year  ending  Juue  SO,  1863,  amounted  to  94,117 
dollarrt;  and  the  imports  to  184,512  dollars— all  in  American  ve^els. 
The  shipping  owufd  in  the  state  in  1850  amounted  to  4530  tons,  of 
which  8097  tons  were  navigated  by  steam. 

Divtfiiofis  and  Tuwnt. — Vermont  is  divided  into  14  counties.  Mont- 
pelier is  the  political  capitai  There  is  no  large  town  in  the  atate. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  towns;  the  populatj>B 
is  that  of  1850:— 

Montpelier,  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situated  between  two  gneo 
and  lofty  hills,  in  a  rich  plain,  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  river  Onion, 
in  44*  17'  N.  lat,  72*  86'  W.  long.,  624  miles  N.N.E.  from  Wash- 
ington, population  2810;  but  JScut  Montpelier,  separated  from  it  in 
1848,  contained  1447  inhabitants  in  1850.  The  town  condsts  chiefly 
of  a  broad  street  lined  with  fine  trees  on  each  side;  and  contains  many 
well-built  housej,  several  churches,  a  court-houxe^  prison.  &c  The 
State-house  is  a  handsome  building  of  finegrained  gray  granite  with  a 
portico,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  handaome  dome.  Several  niilla  and 
factories  are  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  state-road<«  centre  h^e. 
and  tlie  Vermont  Central  railway  increases  the  comujercial  facilities. 

BuBLiMGTOir,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  is  noticed  in  a  separate 
article. 

Btnnifigtont  the  oldest  town  in  Vermont,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bauk  of  the  Hoosac  River,  103  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Montpelier :  popu- 
lation 39*28.     It  is  the  market-town  of  a  busy  agiicnltural  district^ 
and  contains  several  mills,  furnaces,  aud  factories.    Broftdun,  on  Otter 
Creek,  about  46  mdes  S.SW.  from  Montpelier,  population  2835,  is  a 
place  of  some  trade.    BrattUborough,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, 110  miles  S.  from  Montpelier,  population  3816,  is  a  flourishing 
;  place,  with  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  paper-mills,  &a.     Tne 
I  Vermont  AB>lom  for  the  Insane  is  at  Brattleborough ;  it  had  ^9 
'  patients  in  the  institution  in  1854.    In  connection  with  the  a^ylnm 
'  there  is  a  Ubnoy  of  1200  volumes,  and  a  large  number  of  newspapecs 
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and  periodicals  «re  taken  in.  OattleUm,  on  GMtleton  River,  60  miles 
8.W.  from  Mootpelier,  population  8016,  is  a  place  of  some  trade; 
the  point  of  inteFaection  of  the  Saratoga  and  CaAtleton,  the  Rutland 
and  Wasbinf^toD,  and  the  Vermont  and  Canada  railways;  and  the  teat 
of  a  mt-dicnl  ooUhko.  Danmlle^  on  a  tributary  of  the  Pansumsio 
River.  23  wiles  N.E.  from  Monipelier.  population  2577.  has  several 
manufacturing  estftblifhmeatrt.  Middlebttry,  about  85  wiles  S  W. 
from  MontpeliHr,  on  both  banks  of  Otter  Creek,  which  is  here  170 
feet  wide,  with  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular  heiicht,  affording  water- 
power  for  many  mills:  population,  8617.  There  are  fieveral  manu- 
facturee  of  woollen  and  cotton  goodis  nails,  fta,  and  white  and 
Tariegated  marble  is  extensively  quarried  aud  wronKht^  There  are 
several  cburoiiea,  a  eourt>huus«*,  aud  two  academies.  Middle^ury 
College,  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground,  consists  of  a  spacious 
stooe  ediKce,  and  had,  in  1654.  7  tutors  and  55  students.  Ntwbury, 
on  the  Connecticut  River.  80  miles  S.E.  by  £.  from  Montpelier, 
population  2084,  has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  and  ia  the 
site  of  a  Methodiat  semioary.  Bniland,  ou  Oiter  Cieek.  about  60 
miltv  aaW.  from  Monipelier:  populatiou,  8715.  The  town  is  well 
situated  for  business,  and  thr«-e  railways  pass  through  it  In  the 
town  are  several  marble-  and  slate-works,  iron-foundries,  machioe- 
shops,  &C.,  besides  a  court-house,  jail,  churches,  schools,  ftc.  Iron-ore, 
lime,  white  and  variegated  marbles,  &c,  are  lai^gely  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood.  St.  Afbans,  ou  Lake  Champlain,  about  60  miles  aW. 
from  Monipelier,  population  8567,  is  the  port  of  a  fertile  district,  and 
has  a  laiige  trade  and  some  manufactures.  Vergenne^f  on  Otter  Cnek, 
near  Lake  CharopUin,  about  86  miles  W.S  W.  from  Montpelier:  popu- 
lation, 1878.  This  <dty'  standu  at  th**  head  of  navig^itiou.  and  thouKh 
the  city  itself  has  but  few  iubabitants,  a  large  business  and  consider- 
able uiaoufacturea  ars  carritnl  on  in  it  aud  in  its  vicinity.  Wtndtor,  on 
the  Connecticut,  61  miles  &  by  E.  from  Mouipelier,  popular-ion  1928, 
is  a  flourishing  and  rather  handsome  town,  with  some  manufactures. 
WootUtock,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Windsor,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Con- 
necticut, population  3041,  contAins  a  handsotue  courthouse^ churches, 
and  other  public  buildings^  Vermont  medical  college,  to ;  and  has 
some  manufactures. 

HtBtory,  Oonttituiion^  ^bc^The  tract  of  country  between  Lake 
Cliam plain  and  Montpelier,  called  Vermont  by  the  Frencti  settlers 
from  its  green  mouniaius,  wm  ceded  by  tiiem  to  the  British  iu  1763. 
The  French  had  commenced  their  sitttlement  as  early  as  1731,  but 
little  progrves  was  niaoe  in  colonising  Vermont  till  after  the  British 
had  conquered  Cauada  in  1760,  af<er  which  time  it  bnuan  to  be  settled 
rapidly.  Vermont  was  at  first  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  aftei^ 
wardH  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The  rival  claims  were 
decided  by  the  kmg  of  £ngland  in  council  in  1764,  in  favour  of  New 
York.  A  serious  quarrvl  was  the  result  of  this  decision,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  '  Green  Moun- 
tain biiys,'  as  they  were  called,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
hardiness  and  braveij.  In  January,  1777,  they  declared  the  state 
independent,  but  New  York  still  claimed  jurisdiction ;  and  the  difftfi^ 
enoes  were  only  finally  adjusted  in  1700  by  Vermont  paying  to  New 
York  80,000  dollars  in  full  of  all  demands.  In  1791  Vermont  was 
admitted  into  the  federal  union. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  in  1708,  bat  has  since  been  several 
times  modified.  Every  seventh  year  18  censors  are  elected,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inquire  whether  the  oi*nstitution  has  been  duly  observed, 
and  to  call  a  convention  if  it  requires  modification.  Slavery  is  pro- 
hibited; imprisonment  for  debt  is  permitted  only  in  oases  of  fraud; 
perpetuities  are  abolished.  The  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  eveiy 
man  21  years  of  afte,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  a  year,  and  is 
of  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour.  The  legislature  oonsis's  of  a 
Senate  of  80  members,  and  a  House  of  RepnssenUtives  of  280  mem- 
ben,  one  for  each  town  (township).  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  llie  governor  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  are 
elected  by  the  people  annually.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the 
general  assembly  in  joint  ballot. 

Vermont  has  no  state  debt  Tha  entire  reoeiptB  for  the  financial 
year  166.^-4  (iocludiug  the  balance  from  the  previous  year)  was 
165,111  dollars ;  the  total  expenditure  was  162,443  doUsrs.  The  sUte 
militia  at  the  last  return  consistHl  of  28,015  men,  of  whom  1088 
were  commissioned  ofilcers.  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  state  in 
1850  was  five,  having  80  teachers  and  464  students.    The  number  of 

Sublio  schools  was  2781  having  4178  teaohera  and  98,467  soholars. 
'heie  is  no  state  school  fund. 

(Thompson,  Oeography  and  CMogy  of  VtfmtnU:  Adams,  AmifMuU 
ReporUim  the  CkUuyy  of  Vemumi;  Hitchcock,  Logan,  Maroon,  Ac.; 
StatitUctU  QaxtUteraf  the  Uniied  Statet;  Sevmth  Ccmm  of  the  l/nUed 
8tate$;  Do  Bow,  StatiitkiU  View  of  the  United  Statet;  American 
Almanae,  1855,  &a) 

VERNEaiL.    [BtJRB.] 

VERNON.    [EuBi,] 

VEROLL    [Frobinons.] 

VERO'NA,  a  province  of  the  Anatrian  crownland  of  Venioe  in 
North  Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tyrol,  E.  by  the  provinces  of 
Vicensa  and  Padua,  8.  by  the  provinoss  of  Rovigo  and  Mantua,  and 
W.  partly  by  Mantua  and  partly  by  the  Lake  of  Uarda,  which  sepa- 
vates  the  northern  part  of  tiia  province  of  Verona  from  the  psovince 
of  Bneeiik    TIm  Ini^  of  the  pioiinoe  is  about  60  milas  fhnn  north 


to  south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  25  mllei.  The  area  ia  1004 
square  miles;  the  population  in  1850  was  802,902.  The  northern  part 
of  the  province  U  hilly,  aud  even  mountaiiioua  near  the  borders  of  the 
Tyrol ;  the  highest  summit  of  Monte  Baldo  is  above  6000  feet  high. 
The  southern  part  met^g  s  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Po ;  but  the 
territory  of  Verona  does  not  touch  that  river,  it*  southeru  boundary 
being  marked  by  the  Tartaro  or  Ca^tagnaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Adige, 
which  divides  it  on  that  side  from  the  province  of  Mantua.  The 
province  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts. 

The  river  Adige  crosHss  the  province  of  Verona  in  its  length  from 
north  to  south-southeast.  It  runs  through  a  very  narrow  valley  fmm 
the  front  lent  of  the  Tyrol  down  to  the  defile  of  Cbiusa,  near  Rivoli, 
after  which  it  emerges  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  province  of 
Vt»rona  has  few  towns  of  any  consequence  be^des  the  capital  Leg"ano 
is  a  foitress  of  considerable  strength,  on  the  Adig",  south  of  Verona  : 
populntion,  6000.  VilUtfianca  is  a  bustling  market-town  on  the  road 
from  Verona  to  Mantua.  JUivoli,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige^ 
north  of  Veroua,  is  famous  for  the  battle  won  by  Bonaparte  tmd 
Ma«i»ena  over  the  Auntrians  in  Januarv,  1797.  This  country  is  full  of 
the  recollections  of  those  memorable  campaigns,  and  also  of  the 
csmpaif^ns  of  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians  iu  1843  and  1849.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Alpone,  near  the  wooden  bridge  of  Aroole,  is  an  obelisk, 
raised  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Areola.  The  eistern 
bank  of  the  Lake  of  Qarda,  whijh  belongs  to  the  province  of  Verona, 
is  not  so  favoured  by  nature  as  the  opposite  or  Brescia  side :  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Baldo  rangf-s  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  joins 
ou  ttie  north  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol  The  town  of  Mtleetiae  (popula- 
tion 8000),  with  an  old  gothio  <astle,  is  ou  this  coast,  as  w«ll  as  the 
little  town  of  Oiirda,  which  has  given  to  the  lake  its  mod«*m  name. 
[Garda.]  In  the  mouutifius  near  Veroua  is  tUe  village  of  Qai-ga/fnago, 
where  Dante,  for  a  time  a  guest  of  Can  tlella  Suala,  lord  of  Verona, 
wrote  part  of  his  '  Purgatorio.'  The  valley  of  Roooa,  15  mtleM  di.'^-taut 
from  Verona,  is  worth  the  notice  of  the  geologiet  for  its  fossil  fitihes 
and  its  shells. 

Vi2.K0'NA,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Verona,  and  the  mili- 
tary capital  01'  the  Crownland  of  Venice,  is  situated  in  45*  25'  N  lat., 
11°  £.  long.,  on  the  Adig",  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts^ 
aud  at  the  foot  of  hiiU  which  are  the  lower  offiieta  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol.  The  nituation  of  Verona  is  plessaut  and  h  aithy;  the 
town  is  subtitaotiHlly  built^  with  long  and  tolttrably  wide  streets,  is 
surrouadad  liy  old  walU  fiiuiked  wiih  towers,  and  retains  much  of  the 
appearance  of  a  town  of  the  middle  a^es.  The  ramparta  and  bastions 
constructed  by  the  architect  and  engineer  San  Micheli  in  the  early 
pait  of  the  16th  century,  were  almoat  entirely  destroyed  according  to 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  but  the  gates 
were  spared,  one  of  which,  the  Porta  del  Palio,  has  been  termed  a 
miracle  of  architecture.  There  are  remains  of  walls  erected  round 
the  town  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  by  Charlemsgne,  and  by  the 
Soaligeri.  The  remains  of  the  last  add  greatly  to  tbe  beauty  of  the 
city.  But  all  the  former  fortifications  of  the  place  are  insignifieant 
when  compared  to  the  works  erected  round  Verona  within  the  la^t  few 
years  by  tbe  Austrians,  who  have  constructed  walls  and  immparts  in 
the  polygonal  or  ^ydlopean  style,  so  that  Verona  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  Europe. 

Amon^  the  many  remarkable  buildings  of  Verona  the  most  worthy 
of  notice  are,  the  splendid  palace  of  CanoHsa,  built  by  San  Micheli ; 
palace  called  della  Qran  Qnardia  in  the  Piasza  di  Bra,  the  elegant 
pslaoe  Goaata  Versa  by  San  Michrli;  the  palace  Bevilaoqua;  the 
palace  Bidolfi,  which  has  a  curious  reprssentation  of  the  cavalcade 
of  Pope  Clement  Vil.  and  Charles  V.  on  the  occssion  of  that  em- 
peror^s  corouation  at  Bologna ;  the  palace  del  Oonsiglio,  built  after  the 
design  of  Sansovino,  but  its  spacious  hall  was  construeted  by  Pri 
Qiocondo  the  commentator  of  Vitruvius ;  the  Palaaso  Publico,  opposite 
to  the  amphitheatre ;  and  the  palacea  in  the  Piaaza  dei  Sitsnori,  from 
which  rises  a  squars  Campanile  tower  800  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  pyramid,  the  whole  forming  a  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  scenery  of  the  city.  The  custom-house  is  a  noble  building 
zaised  in  the  18th  century  by  Count  Aiessandro  PompeL 

The  churches  of  Verona  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  intersst- 
ing  for  their  monumeote  and  psintings.  The  church  of  Sa,n  Naaario 
and  San  C«iso  ia  said  to  be  of  the  7ih  centui^.  The  subterraneous 
galleries  in  its  neighbourhood  were  once  used  as  catacombs.  The 
church  of  San  Zenoue  dates  from  the  9th  century :  its  bronae  gates,  a 
statue  of  the  saint  with  his  tomb,  and  its  curious  emblems,  a-  abesques, 
and  figures,  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  struotura  The  catht^ral  of 
Verosia,  a  gothic  building,  siud  to  be  of  the  age  of  Chariemsgne,  with 
its  fsfade  coversd  with  old  seulptures  of  men  and  animiUs,  contaius  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  died  at  Verona  in  1186;  several  valu- 
able paintings,  among  which  is  an  Assumption  by  Titian ;  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  Roman  times  to  Julius  ApoUonius  and  his  wife  Attica 
Valeria ;  and  other  interesting  objeots.  l*he  church  of  San  Fermo  has 
a  fine  mausoleum  of  the  Turriani  family.  Several  monuments  of 
learned  men,  and  also  several  very  old  paintings,  one  of  which,  by  an 
unknown  artist,  is  said  to  be  anterior  to  the  time  of  Cimabue.  The 
churches  of  Santa  Biaria  dala  Scale,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  San 
Sebastiano  are  among  the  finest  dinrohes  of  Verona,  and  are  also 
rich  in  puntinga 

The  libraiy  of  tha Chapter  of  Verona  is  vwyandent;  it  oontahui  aboTs 
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12,000  Tolumea  and  about  540  manuecripta,  amonfr  which  ia  a  palimp- 
aeat  of  the  loatituteii  of  Gaio^  In  thia  library  Petrarch  diacoverad 
Cicero's  Epiatlea  'ad  fauiiliiires.*  Mmsj  private  colIeoUona  of  paiDtinga, 
aeulptares,  and  booka  which  once  enriched  Verona  have  been  sold. 

The  Teatro  Filaraionico  of  Verona  ia  l  handaome  atruoture ;  in 
the  court  and  under  the  portico  ia  Maffei'e  collection  of  Etruacan  and 
other  inaciiptioiia,  and  of  ancient  baaai-rilievi  given  by  him  to  hia 
native  town.  The  tepulchral  monumeuta  of  the  Delia  Scala  (Scaligeri) 
family  in  the  ahape  of  pNramid^,  aurmounted  by  the  equeatrinn  atatu<>8 
of  the  various  membera  of  tiiat  family  who  were  lorda  of  Verona,  are 
ivuiHt'lEable  objecta.  The  pretended  tomb  of  Juliet  ia  atill  viaited  by 
credulotia  trawllera. 

Th«  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  one  of  the  beat-preeerved  monuments 
of  ita  kind,  forma  one  aide  of  the  Piazsa  di  Brk  Of  the  outer  circuit, 
which  originally  conaiated  of  ?2archea,  only  4  are  preaerved;  but  the 
int«'rior  ia  nearly  perftfct^  The  arena  forma  an  ellipte,  the  greater 
azia  of  which  ia  210  feet  lon^.  The  entire  incloaure  forma  an  ellipae, 
thrt  axea  uf  which  meaaure  506  and  404  feet  respectively.  The  aeata 
afiford  room  for  22,000  apectaton.  The  building  reeemblea  in  atyle 
tlie  Coliseum  of  Rome;  it  is  conatructed  of  marble  and  in  part  of 
brick.  Another  daaaical  monument,  the  Arco  dm*  Gavii,  the  aepulcbre 
of  an  ancient  family,  with  ita  handsome  fluted  columna,  was  pulled 
down  in  1805  in  order  to  clear  the  approachea  to  the  citadel.  The 
gate  De*  Boraari  waa  one  of  the  entrances  into  Verona  in  the  wall  of 
Gallienua.  erected  about  A.D.  265.  Although  now  nearly  1600  yeara 
old,  it  atanda  6rm  and  solid,  apaoning  a  crowded  atreet  of  the  city. 
The  Porta  di  Leone,  another  of  the  gatea  in  the  emperor'a  wall,  ia 
much  mutilated.  Remains  of  a  thentre  have  been  discovered  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige.  Four  bridgea  cross  the  Adige  at  Verona :  that  called 
Di  Castelvecchio  is  remarkable  for  the  width  of  the  central  arch. 

Veroua  ia  a  bisbop'a  see :  it  has  a  lyceum,  a  ladiea'  college,  a  achool 
of  drawing  and  painting,  an  academy  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  a  clerical  seminary.  Verona  ia  the  general  head-quartera  of  the 
Austrian  aimy  in  Italy.  It  ia  altogether  a  very  interesting  city,  one 
of  the  first  among  the  aeeond  class  of  Italian  towns  :  the  papulation 
amounta  to  neiir  60,000  inhabitants.  Many  familiea  of  the  local  nobility 
have  tlieir  reaidence  at  Verona,  and  in  the  pleasant  country-aeats  which 
are  scattered  among  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Verona  waa  a  town  of  the  Cenomani.  Livy  (v.  85)  aii^a  that  the 
Cenomani  Oaula  occupied  the  country  previously  held  by  the  Libui, 
in  which  were  Brizia  and  Verona.  Under  the  empire  it  produced 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Catullus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Vitruviua, 
and  others.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Longobarda.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Ciiarlemagne. 
In  the  12th  century  it  waa  a  free  municipal  town,  and  joined  the 
Lombard  league^  In  the  following  century  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
Ezzeliuo  da  Romano,  after  whoee  death  Maatino  della  Scnda  was  elected 
Podeatl^  about  1269.  Uis  descendants  uaurped  the  aovereign  power, 
and  created  the  dynasty  of  Della  Scala,  or  Scaligeri,  which  laated  above 
a  century,  until  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Visconti,  dukea  of  Milan,  who 
became  maatersof  Verona.  Alter  thedeath  of  Qiovanni  Galeacso  Visconti, 
Verona  was  seixad  by  Francia  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padna;  but  in  1409, 
being  besieged  by  the  Venetiana,  the  citizens  gave  themaelvea  up  to 
Venice,  by  a  convention  which  aeeured  their  municipal  liberties,  and 
ainoe  then  Verona  haa  formed  part  of  the  Venetian  territory. 

VEROVICZ.     ICiiOATiA.] 

VERSAILLES,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise  in  France, 
is  aituat^^d  in  48"  47'  66"  N.  lat.,  2*>  7'  89"  E.  loug.,  11  miles  by  rail- 
way  W.  from  Paris,  and  had  29,975  inhabitants  in  the  commune  at 
the  oensua  of  1851. 

Versailles  waa  a  mere  village  in  the  time  of  Loui«  XIII.,  who  in  1627 
built  here  a  small  hunting  aeat,  which  Louia  XIV.  converted,  by  hia 
vaat  and  expenaive  additiuna  (1661-1672),  into  the  moat  magnificent 
palace  then  in  Europe.  Under  thia  prince  and  hia  succeasore 
Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  Versaillea  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  village  of  Versailles  grew  into  a  handsome  city  with 
above  70,000  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  noble  avenue 
nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  nearly  800  feet  broad,  running  east  and 
west,  planted  with  four  rows  of  elms,  forming  three  alleys.  The  road 
from  Paris,  of  which  this  avenue  forms  part,  enters  the  town  on  the 
east,  immediately  opposite  to  the  palace.  Before  the  bend  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Avenue  of  Paris,  the  road  passes  between  the  villages 
of  Grand  Montreuil  on  the  right  and  Petit  If  ootreuil  on  the  left : 
these  villages  are  now  regarded  as  suburbs  of  Versailles.  Versailles 
itself  is  divided  by  the  Avenue  into  the  Quarter  of  St.-Loub  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  Quarter  of  Notre-Dame  on  the  north  side.  The 
quai^rs  are  named  after  the  parish  churches  which  they  respectively 
contain :  the  two  parts  are  equally  modem,  and  consist  of  straight 
well-built  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Besides  the  Avenue  of  Paris,  two  other  avenues  (those  of  St-Cloud 
uid  Sceauz)  converge  to  the  Place-d'Armes,  or  parade-ground,  which 
ui  immediately  in  front  of  the  court  of  the  palace.  These  avenues 
tre  all  j)lanted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined  with  pleasant  residences. 
Besides  these  avenues  there  are  in  the  QnarUer  Notre-Dame  three 
boulevarda,  all  planted  with  fine  ehna,  and  bordered  with  neat  houses 
snd  other  buildings.  Of  the  Places,  or  squares,  the  Plsoe-d'Armes  is 
the  laigeat;  the  Plao»-Hoehe  (adonied  with  a  statue  of  the  general 


from  whom  it  is  named),  formerly  the  Plaoe-DanphiD,  ia  the  hasd- 
someatb    There  are  two  market-places,  and  a  number  of  foaotaina. 

The  town  front  of  the  palace  oon«iatM  of  a  centre  and  two  wingi, 
inclosing  three  aides  of  a  court,  which  ia  open  on  ita  foarth  or  ea»t 
aide  towards  the  Place-d'Armes.  The  central  and  principal  part  <4 
the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  also  forms  three  aidea  of  a  quadraugle,  and 
fronta  the  gardens.  It  presents  three  froota  to  the  ganlena,  nafnelr, 
the  principal  front  and  two  side-fronts,  and  is  in  advance  of  the  reei 
of  the  building;  the  wings,  which  have  the  same  general  (lirection  m 
the  principal  front  of  the  central  building  (namely  nurth  and  south), 
are  thrown  back  about  250  or  260  feet,  which  is  the  extent  of  the 
two  side-fronts  of  the  central  portion.  The  whole  extent  of  the  gardes 
front  ia  above  1900  feet  Thia  front  ia  in  the  eatimation  of  maoy 
persons  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  exietenoe.  It  it 
adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  86  in  number,  arranged  in  15  ooloanades 
of  4,  6,  or  8  columna,  each  colonnade  sopportins;  a  comiise  crowned 
with  as  many  statues  as  there  are  columns ;  and  if  the  nortliena  faee 
or  extremity  of  the  north  wing,  and  the  south*'m  face  of  the  eoaUi 
wing,  be  included,  the  number  of  oolumus  will  be  augmented  to  lOi 
The  apaoes  between  the  oolonnadea  are  adorned  with  pilastera,  or 
with  columns  engaged  in  tlie  wall ;  and  the  attic  haa  dwarf  pilasten 
throughout,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  baluatrade.  Ntchas  immediatdj 
behind  aome  of  the  intercolumua  are  occupied  by  atatuca.  Tliii 
palace  waa  built  from  the  deaigna  of  J.  H.  Mansard. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the  west  side,  ia  the  gardea  j 
or  little  park,  an  irregular  polygon  about  3  miles  long  from  the  |ialaei 
to  its  western  extremity,  and  about  2  miles  broad.  It  ie  included  ia 
the  limits  of  the  great  park,  which  ia  ectimated  to  be  from  20  to  23 
milea  in  circuit  The  garden  waa  laid  out  by  Le  Notre  in  terraces, 
parterrea,  and  alleya,  aduined  with  a  prufuaion  of  statues,  vases,  aod 
other  sculptures;  with  a  caual  in  the  shape  of  a  croas,  and  otJier 
pieces  of  water ;  and  a  number  of  fountains,  which  are  supplied  mi± 
water  from  the  Seine  by  the  forcing* pump  (substituted  fur  the  form«r 
waterworks),  aqueduct,  and  reservoirs  of  Marly.  The  fountaius  plaj 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  monUi  during  the  summer :  these  exlii- 
bitions  always  attract  crowds  of  spectators  from  Paris.  The  orangery 
is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  orange-trees  whiich 
it  oontaiua 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  fitted  up  with  great  cost  hj 
Louis  XIV.  After  the  fint  French  revolution  the  buildiii|^  was  n^ 
lected.  Louis  Philippe  completely  restored  the  palaoe,  and  convert^ 
it  into  a  national  museum,  or  gallery  of  palutinga  and  other  moon- 
ments  illustrative  of  different  portions  of  the  history  of  France,  whifA 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  soa, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (June  10,  1887).  Adjacent  to  the  north  wing  (d 
the  palace,  on  the  town  aide,  is  the  chapel,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  ita  exterior,  for  ita  interior  decorations,  and  for  ita  many 
historical  asaociationa  The  palace-chapel,  the  last  work  of  Mansard, 
was  built  in  the  interval  of  1699-1710.  The  theatre  of  Venfailka, 
called  Salle-de-rOpera,  has  a  beautiful  interior.  It  waa  oommet-cea 
in  1758,  and  opened  in  1770,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  was  used  in  hia  reign  for  court-balls,  on  which  occiUBoa 
the  pit  was  covered  by  a  floor  on  a  level  with  the  ataga  It  was  fitred 
up  in  thia  way  for  an  entertainment  given  by  the  king  a  body-ga^rd  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flaudera  wben  it  was  surprised  by  the 
revolutionists ;  and  in  this  state  it  remained  till  Louia  Philippe  had 
it  Impaired  and  re-opened  for  dramatic  representations,  June  10,  1637. 
In  1^55  it  was  distinguished  by  magnificent  fdtes  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL 

In  the  park  of  Versailles  are  the  two  royal  seats  of  the  Grand 
Trianon  and  the  Petit  Trianon,  with  their  respective  gardens.     The 
Grand  Trianon  waa  built  by  Louis  XIV.;    tbe  Petit  Trianon  bj 
Louis  XV.    The  '  English  garden,'  which  ia  the  great  attraction  cf 
the  Petit  Trianon,  waa  formed  by  the  orders  of  Marie  Antoiuett&    la 
the  Place-d'Armes,  opposite  to  the  town-fnmt  of  the  palaoe,  are  ths 
two  ranges  of  stables,  buildings  of  great  extent,  occupying  tespeciively 
the  spaces  between  the  Avenue  of  Paris  aiid  ttie  converging  aveua«^s  of 
St.  Gloml  and  Sceaux.    I'here  are  near  the  palace  various*  other  build- 
ings, as  the  Grand  Commun,  which  had  a  thou^nd  sleeping-rooms^ 
and  could  lodge  two  thousand  persona    To  the  south-east  and  south 
of  the  palace  are  the  kitchen-garden  and  a  very  laiige  piece  of  water. 
The  former  mansions  of  the  master  of  the  king's  household,  and  of  the 
chief  huntsman,  are  now  converted  reapectively  into  Uie  town-hall  and 
the  courts  of  law ;  the  former  Gkide-Meuble  is  now  the  prefect's  offioa 
The  Tennis-ouurt,  famous  for  the  oath  taken  in  it  by  the  National 
Assembly  (June  20, 1789),  was  tise<i  as  a  studio  by  Horace  Vevnet ,  who 
executed  here  all  of  his  paintings  that  adorn  the  collection  in  the 
palace.    Besides  these  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  ooori 
or  the  government  offices,  Venailles  has  two  cliurohea,  namely,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Louis  and  the  church  of  ^otre-Dame.    There  is  sdeo 
a  beautiful  chapel  attached  to  the  royal  college,  and  there  is  a  parish 
church  in  the  suburb  of  MontreuiL    The  general  hospital  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  France.    Versailles  has  also  an  ecclesiastical  eohool,  a 
primary  normal  scfaooU  a  public  library  of  42,000  volumes,  a  muaeum, 
a  free-school  for  drawing,  an  agrioultoral  society,  a  theairsy  baths, 
several  barracks,  and  a  prison. 

Versailles  has  a  good  corn-market,  msmifiwtnrss  of  fire-arms,  files, 
docks  and  watches,  jewsUeiyy  ootton«yaro,  net^  psitebowd,  hmta. 
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hosieiy,  wax-candlM,  earthenware,  and  glass. .  Then  are  breweries 
and  tan-yards,  and  a  number  of  nursery-grounds.  A  small  gazxison  is 
kept  in  Yeraailles. 

Yersailles  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whoee  diocese  is  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise.  At  YerBailles  were  bom  Philip  Y.,  king  of  Spain ; 
Louis  XYI.,  Louis  ZYIL,  Louis  ZYIIL,  and  Charles  X.^  kings  of 
France,  Marshal  Berthier,  and  Qeneral  Hoche.  Bliioher  plundered 
the  town  in  1815. 

VERTOU.     fLoiRK-lNFfeElfcUBB.] 

VERTUa    [Mabnb.] 

VERVIER&    [LiiQB.] 

YERVINS.    [AiSNi.] 

VESOUL.    [Saonb,  Hautk.] 

YESUYIUS  (Ves^vua),  a  mountain  situated  east  of  the  bajr  and 
east-south-east  of  the  city  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  many  centuztea  as 
one  of  the  principal  and  most  active  volcanoes  of  Europe.  Its  height 
above  the  sea  is  variable,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  eruptions 
leave  the  crater ;  and  owiug  to  the  same  causes  the  figure  of  the 
mountain,  though  in  a  general  sense  idways  oonical,  changes  from 
time  to  time.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  top 
of  Vesuvius  had  become  a  rough  and  rocky  pliUn,  covered  with  blocks 
of  lava  and  scoriss,  and  cut  by  numerous  fissures,  from  which  clouds 
of  vapour  were  evolved.  By  the  violent  eruptions  of  October,  1822, 
this  was  all  thrown  out,  and  replaced  by  a  vast  elliptical  gulf  or  chasm 
three  miles  in  circumference,  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  in  the  longest 
diameter,  and  perhaps  2000  feet  in  depth.  More  than  800  feet  of  the 
summit  of  the  ancient  cone  were  carried  away  by  the  explosions,  and 
the  height  of  the  mountain  was  thus  reduced  from  4000  to  8200  feet. 
One  of  the  greatest  eruptions  of  modem  times  took  place  in  1865, 
when  vast  floods  of  lava  poured  down  the  mountain  for  about  three 
weeks,  destroying  the  village  and  township  of  CSeroolo,  covering  a 
great  extent  of  vineyards  and  sweeping  away  houses  and  bridges.  For 
about  ten  miles  the  vast  lavsrstream  flowed  irresistibly  on  until  it 
almost  reached  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Ponte  Maddaloni.  The 
eruption  commenced  on  the  1st  of  May.  After  hurling  up  stones  and 
flames  for  a  week,  the  old  crater  broke  up  altogether,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  cone  ten  new  craters  were  formed,  whence  lava  poured  forth 
like  a  river  on  the  side  of  the  Cavallo  and  as  far  as  the  Minatora 
Here  four  other  craters  were  formed,  whidi  threw  up  glowing  masses 
of  bitumen  pyramidal  in  form,  and  resembling  gigantic  fireworks. 
About  the  20th  the  lava  ceased  to  flow. 

The  mountain  called  Somma,  which  surrounds  for  half  a  circle  with 
a  precipitous  escarpment  the  true  peak  of  Vesuvius,  is  part  of  the 
ancient  large  crateriform  cone  described  by  the  Roman  historians,  the 
summit  and  part  of  the  side  of  this  ancient  cone  being  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  ^.D.  79.  No  record  exists  of  an  actual  eraption 
of  Vesuvius  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  Diodorus  Siculus  notices 
(iv.  21)  that  it  has  *'many  signs  of  having  been  burning  in  ancient 
times ; "  and  Strabo  infers  its  igneous  origin  from  the  nature  of  the 
rocks ;  but  the  slopes  were  richly  cultivated  and  proverbially  fertile^ 
though  the  top  was  a  rough,  sterile,  dightly  concave  plain,  in  which 
Spartacus  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  army.    (Florus,  ill  20.) 

In  A.D.  68  the  long-dormant  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
renewed  agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  many  of  the  cities  in  its  vicinity,  amongst  others  to  Pompeii. 
In  the  month  of  August,  a.d.  79,  occurred  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  recorded  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  described  in 
the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Tacitus,  which  records  the  death  of 
Pliny  the  naturalist.  The  cities  of  Stabiso,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum 
were  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  cinders  and  loose  fragments,  no  lava 
having  been  ejected  on  this  occasion.  Other  eruptions  succeeded  in 
▲.D.  203,  472,  612,  685,  993,  and  1036,  which  last  is  said  to  be  the  first 
which  was  attended  by  an  ejection  of  lava.  Eruptions  were  renewed 
in  1049, 1188  (or  1189),  1306,  1500,  1631, 1660, 1682, 1694,  and  1698, 
from  which  time  to  the  present  phenomena  of  this  nature  have  been 
repeated  very  frequently,  so  as  seldom  to  leave  any  interval  of  rest 
exceeding  ten  years.  Sometimes  this  mountain  has  flamed  twice 
within  a  few  months. 

The  eruption  of  1737  gave  forth  lava  currents,  which  passed  through 
Torre  del  Qieco  into  the  sea,  the  solid  contents  being  estimated  at 
33,587,058  cubic  feet  In  1794  the  lava  followed  the  same  course,  and 
amounted  to  46,098,766  cubic  feet.  In  the  various  emptions  of  this 
mountain,  currents  of  melted  rock,  torrents  of  heated  water,  clouds  of 
ashes  and  scoriso,  and  great  volumes  of  steam  and  gases  have  at  difier- 
ent  times  been  observed.  The  force  with  which  the  subterranean 
agencies  operate  during  their  paroxysmal  excitement  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  height  (2000  feet)  to  which  stones  have  been  projecteid,  and 
the  distance  to  which  they  have  been  thrown.  Stones  of  81bs.  in 
weight  fell  on  Pompeii  in  the  eruption  of  ▲.!>.  79,  while  mnsses  of  an 
ounce  weight  overwhelmed  Stabiss ;  and  in  a  later  eruption  fine  ashes 
were  transported  by  the  winds  even  to  Constantinople^ 

VEURDRE,  LE.    [Alubb.] 

YEVAY.    [Vaud.] 
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VIATKA  (Wjatka,  or  Widtsk),  an  extensive  government  of  Russia^ 
is  situated  between  55''  50'  and  60**  5'  N.  lat,  55**  46'  and  54«  E.  long. 
Its  area  is  52,900  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  was 
1,662,800.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Vologda,  E.  by  Perm,  S.  by  Oren- 
burg and  Casan,  and  W.  by  Kostroma.  The  country  is  covered  by 
branches  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  by  vast  morasses  and  immense 
forests.  The  climate  is  cold  and  inclement,  especially  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country,  but  salubrious.  The  soil  is  in  general  clay 
or  moor,  with  no  considerable  tract  of  rich  mould,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kama,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  the  government^  but 
soon  enters  Perm,  through  which  it  flows  from  north  to  south.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Vil^bka,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Kama, 
and  with  various  windings  traverses  the  government  from  north  to 
south,  and  falls  into  the  Kama  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
province.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  Tschepza,  Metscheda,  Malmy* 
schksy  Schosma,  Cholumitza,  and  several  other  rivers. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  species 
of  grain  cultivated  are  rye^  barley,  oats,  and  a  little  wheat ;  puUe  of 
different  kinds,  and  flax  and  hemp  are  grown.  The  forests  of  pines^ 
oaks,  elms,  limes,  and  other  trees,  are  a  principal  source  of  wealth : 
they  are  the  resort  of  abundance  of  deer  and  of  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  breeding  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine^  and  goats  is  much  attended  to. 
The  country-people  have  also  great  quantities  of  bees,  and  the  fishing 
in  the  rivers  is  profitable.  The  minerals  are  copper  and  iron.  The 
inhabitants  build  boats,  manufacture  coarse  cloth  and  linen,  tan 
leather,  and  make  iron  and  wooden  utensils.  The  Finnish  part  of  the 
population,  as  well  as  the  Russians  and  Tartars,  provide  for  almost  all 
their  own  wants.  A  good  deal  of  brandy  is  distilled.  The  exports 
of  the  government  go  to  Archangel. 

VidlkBi,  the  capitiS  of  the  government^  is  situated  in  58"  22'  N.  lai, 
49"  45'  E.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vi^tka  and  Chlenopka.  There 
are  23  churches,  all  of  stone,  and  about  one  in  nine  or  ten  houses  are 
also  of  stone.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary,  and  a  convents  founded 
in  1520. 

The  seoond  town  in  the  government  is  Sarapol,  on  the  Kama, 
nearly  400  miles  S.W.  from  Viitka.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and 
has  6000  inhabitants.  Slobodtkoi,  on  the  Yidtka,  has  6000  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  iron  and  copper.  Voika  has  also  about  6000 
inhabitants  who  manufacture  anchors  and  crucibles.  At  Isch,  on  the 
river  Isoh,  27  miles  S.W.  from  Votka,  there  are  large  establishments, 
where  fire-arms  are  manufactured  for  the  army :  the  population  it 
about  8000. 

Via    [AffiNB.] 

YIC-EN-BIQORRK    [PTBicNiBS,  Hauteb.1 

VIC-FEZENSAC.    [GKBa] 

VIOSUR-ALLIER.    [PaT.DB-D6MB.] 

VIC-SUR-CfiRE.    (Caktau] 

VICENZA,  a  provmce  of  the  orownland  of  Venice,  in  Austrian 
Italy,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Tyrol,  K  by  the  provinces  of  Belluno 
and  Treviso,  S.  by  the  province  of  Padua,  and  W.  by  that  of  Verona. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  25  n:ules  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  area  is  1083  square  miles,  and  the  population 
in  1850  numbered  840,694.  The  river  Bacchiglione  crosses  the 
province  in  its  length.  The  Brenta  crosses  the  eastern  districts  and 
passes  by  Bassana  More  than  half  of  the  area  of  the  province  is 
occupied  by  mountains  and  hills ;  the  rest^  which  is  level,  is  very 
fertile  in  com,  maize,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  hemp.  The  pastures  are 
extensive.  Fruit-trees  are  abundant,  and  the  chestnut-trees  in  the 
mountains  supply  food  to  a  part  of  the  population.  A  laige  quantity 
of  silk  is  produced  annually.  The  forests  are  rather  extensive.  Some 
coal-mines  are  worked.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  very  numerous.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefiy  of  woollens  and  silks.  The  province  is 
traversed  by  the  railway  firom  Venice  to  Milan,  which  passes  through 
the  city  of  Yicenza. 

The  principal  towns  are  Viobbza  and  Bassano.  CitadeUa  is  an  old 
fortified  town,  the  fortifications  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.  Jtieoaro, 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Vicensa,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  hatha 
MorUebeUo  is  a  large  village  on  the  road  from  Yicenza  to  Verona. 
Aiiago  is  the  head  town  of  the  district  called  I  Sette  Comuni,  whose 
inhabitants  speak  a  very  corrupt  and  old  dialect  of  German,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  north-west  of  Bassano,  has  between  8000  and 
4000  inhabitants,  and  a  substantial  church.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sette  C!omuni  are  chiefiy  graziers  and  breeders  of  cattle :  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  the  district  consists  in  the  plaiting  of  straw- 
hats,  which  are  exported.  Timber  is  also  exported  from  the  forests 
in  the  mountains.  The  dialect  of  the  Sette  Comuni  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  version  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine's 
Catechism :— "  &utar  iart  Christian  t  Ja :  ich  pins  as  Qott  vorgheltz. 
Bas  ist  ein  Christian  ?  Ar  ist  dear,  da  ist  gutofet^  un  olobet,  un  pro* 
fessart  baz  de  hatiiz  galiamet  Jesu  Christo." 

VICE'NZA^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yicenza  in  Austrian 
Italy,  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  fertile  country  on  the  river  Bacchiglione^ 
89  miles  by  railway  W.  from  Venice,  and  has  about  83,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  city  is  am>ut  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls.  It  is  adorned  with  many  beautiftd  architectural  mansions 
or  pdiaoes,  many  of  which  were  built  by  Palladio,  a  native  of  tha 
town.     The  cati^edral  and  other  churches  of  Vioenza  are  rich  in 
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paintings  by  native  artlBta^  the  two  Montagti^aa,  Magann,  Zelotti, 
kttdrea  Yicentino,  Basaan'o,  and  others.  The  Teatro  Oiimpioo,  whioh 
was  not  finished  till  after  Palladio's  death,  is  an  imitation  of  an 
Itncient  theatre;  it  was  opened  in  1585  for  the  performance  of  the 
'CKdipiis'  of  Sophocles,  translated  into  Italian. 

Vicenza  is  a  bishop's  see :  it  has  a  Ivceum  with  ten  professors,  a 
B7moa«ium  with  fourteen  professors,  a  clerical  seminary,  and  a  college 
for  boarders,  a  public  library  of  86,000  volumes  and  about  200  manu- 
scripts, an  orphan  ai7lum,  and  several  hospitals.  There  are  also 
several  private  collections  of  minerals  and  fossils,  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  In  the  Piazza  de  Signori,  a  remarkably  fine  square, 
are  two  columns,  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in 
Venice,  and  a  beautiful  campanile  20  feet  square  and  800  feet  high. 
The  remains  of  antiquity  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a  Koman  theatre, 
and  some  remains  of  a  palace,  and  three  arches  of  an  aqueduct  near 
the  village  of  Olbia.  Vicenza  has  been  long  known  for  its  silk  manu- 
factures, which  sre  the  most  Important  of  the  kind  In  the  Venetian 
states.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza  is  the  celebrated  Villa  Capra, 
by  Pnlladio,  the  architecture  of  which  has  been  imitated  for  country- 
seats  in  England  and  other  countries.  The  church  of  La  Madonna 
del  Monte,  upon  a  hill  called  Monte  Berico,  about  a  mile  out  of 
Vicenza,  is  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  A  long  covered  portico  leads  up 
the  hill  to  the  church,  whence  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  The  church  and 
annexed  convent  are  possessed  of  some  valuable  paintings. 

Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  liL  28) 
among  the  towns  of  the  Veneti.  In  the  middle  agw  it  was  for  a  time 
a  free  municipal  city ;  it  became  subject  to  Ezzelino  da  Romano,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Delia  Scala,  lords  of  Verona,  It  afterwards  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Qian  Gnl^azzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan ;  after 
his  death,  1404,  the  citizens  called  in  the  Venetians,  who  held  Vicenza 
till  1797.  [Venice.]  Vicenza  had  a  university  in  the  13th  century, 
which  was  frequented  chiefly  for  the  sturly  of  the  canon  law.  The 
people  of  Vicenza  are  characterised  in  history  as  irritable,  quarrel- 
some, and  prone  to  revenge.  The  town  was  bombarded  and  taken  by 
the  Austriana  lu  the  campaign  of  1848t 

VICH.    [CataluSa.] 

VICHY.    [Aluer.] 

VICKSBURG.    [MissnsiFFi,  State  of.] 

VICO  EQUENSE.    [Naples,  Provmce  of.] 

VICTORIA,  or  PORT  PHILLIP,  a  British  colony  in  Australia, 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  extends  between 
84'  and  89'  S.  lat.,  141°  and  150'  E.  long. ;  and  is  bounded  N.  and  E. 
by  New  South  Wales,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Murray, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  waters  of  that  river  to  Cape  Howe ; 
S.  by  Baaa'a  Strait  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  W.  by  South  Australia, 
from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  meridian  of  141'  E.  long.  The 
form  of  the  province  is  triangular,  its  greatest  length  being  from  east 
to  west  about  500  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  800  miles.  The 
area  is  98,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  68,000,000  acres.  The  popu- 
lation in  1846  was  82,800;  on  March  2nd  1851  it  was  77,345;  on 
December  81st  1852  it  was  estimated  at  151,127.  The  progress  of 
•migration  has  since  considerably  increased  the  population  of  the 
eolony.  On  the  19th  of  August  1854,  it  was  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation on  the  gold-fields  of  Victoria  colony  was  111,735,  including 
77,560  men,  16,555  women,  and  17,630  children. 

From  Cape  Howe,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province,  a  line 
of  coast,  called  the  Long  Beach,  extends  200  miles  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  Wilson's  Promontory.  This  part  of  the  coast,  which 
curves  slightly  inwards,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low  and  sandy 
shores  backed  by  hills.  Near  the  centre  are  several  lagoons,  and  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water  called  Lake  Wellington.  A  short  distabce 
north  of  Wilson's  Promontory  is  Comer's  Inlet,  where  a  settlement 
called  Alberton  has  been  formed.  The  inlet  is  full  of  shoals,  but  it 
forms  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  maintains  considerable  inter- 
course with  Hobart  Town,  exporting  sheep  and  fat  cattle  from  the 
adjoining  oountiy.  Near  Cape  Wilron  are  a  number  of  small  rocky 
islands,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  the  Australian  Alps. 
From  Wilson's  Promontory  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
the  coast-line  runs  in  a  north- westerly  and  westerly  direction  more 
than  800  miles.  Only  three  harbours  are  found  on  it — Portland  Bay, 
near  the  western,  and  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port,  near  the  eastern 
extremity.  Between  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  there  is  no  plaoe  of  safety  even  for  small  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  Warmambool  and  Port  Fairy,  small  harbours 
for  coasting  vessels.  During  the  summer  the  south-eastern  winds 
blow  on  this  coast  for  three  months  with  great  force.  From  Wilson's 
Promontory  to  Western  Port  the  coast  is  mostly  high.  BVom  Western 
Port  to  the  western  boundary-line  it  is  generally  low.  The  low 
shores  are  sandy,  except  at  some  places  where  swamps  exist  West 
of  Cape  Nelson  the  coast  is  bounded  by  sand-hills. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  considerable 
sise,  and  is  safe,  being  protected  against  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern winds  by  Phillip  Island,  which  lies  across  its  entrance.  Port 
Fhilllp,  situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait*  is  a  harbour 
of  great  capacity.  It  is  entered  by  a  passage  a  naile  and  a  half  wide, 
bounded  by  Cape  Nepean  on  the  east,  and  Cape  Lonsdale  on  the  west. 
The  channel  is  still  further  narrowed  by  some  shoals  which  front  the 


entrance.  Within,  the  basin  extendi  about  40  miles  norlli,  and  about 
midway  attains  the  same  breadth,  sending  off  an  arm  to  the  weft, 
where  it  forms  the  harbour  of  Qeelong.  pobson'a  Bay,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  t^e  basin,  affords  good  anchorage  for  ressels  of  all  sixes, 
and  forms  the  port  of  Melbourne.  Lighter  vessels  ascend  the  Tarn- 
Tarra  8  miles  to  the  capital,  which  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distact 
by  land.  Portland  Bay,  near  the  weatem  boundary,  extends  26  miles 
from  east  to  west*  and  10  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  ha?  good 
anchorage  on  its  western  shores  in  from  4  to  6  fathoms ;  but  it  i^  opea 
to  the  south-east  winds,  and  during  the  south-west  gales  a  swell  seta 
in,  causing  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach. 

Wilson's  Promontoiy,  the  most  southern  headland  of  Aaatralla,  ii 
formed  by  a  mountain^  which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  leaguea 
This  rocky  mass  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  th« 
Australian  Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  which,  for  a  distance  exceeding 
70  miles,  runs  to  the  west  of  north,  and  farther  on,  for  About  lOO 
miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  until  it  approaches  87"  S.  lat.  From  thii 
part  of  the  range,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  tha 
level  of  the  sea,  several  lateral  ridges  extend  to  the  south-east  aad 
west.  The  acclivities  both  on  the  east  and  west  are  gentle,  and  ars 
partially  overgrown  with  forests,  containing  many  timber-trees,  mosxlj 
blue  gum  and  black  butt  Near  87"  6.  lat.  the  range  rises  above  the 
snow-line,  and  this  portion  of  it  is  called  the  Ajuk  Mountains.  The 
valleys  in  this  district  comprise  much  land  no  less  iit  for  cultiratioa 
than  for  pasture.  That  portion  of  the  province  which  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  Alps  and 
the  Ajuk  range  descends  to  the  Paciflo,  is  called  Qippaiand.  It 
extends  along  the  coast  to  148"  EL  long.,  and  consists  of  aa  inclined 
plane,  which  however  near  the  mountains  appears  to  descend  with 
great  rapidity,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  region  the  plain  is  only  210 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  northern  portion  of  this  oouotrf  is 
traversed  by  sereral  ranges  of  hills,  which  are  of  considerable  elevation 
near  the  principal  range,  but  grow  lower  as  thev  proceed  southwAri 
The  valleys  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  many  catUe 
stations  have  been  established  in  them.  In  the  centre  of  QippsluJ 
are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  covered  with  open  forests, 
and  are  capable  of  maintaining  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  most 
southern  portion  of  Qippsland  is  traversed  by  several  ofiaets  of  the 
Southern  Australian  Alps,  which  are  coversd  with  foresta  of  blue, 
green,  and  black  butt,  in  which  numerous  timber-trees  mre  found. 
The  whole  of  Qippsland  is  abundantly  watered  by  several  streams. 
The  country  extending  north-east  of  Gippsland  to  the  boundary  of 
Kew  8k)uth  Wales  has  been  but  partially  explored. 

On  the  north  of  Port  Phillip  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Southern  Sea  and  the  Murray  occurs  about  45  mUes 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  harbour,  but  fkrther  to  the  west 
it  is  between  80  and  100  miles  from  the  seashore.  On  both  aides  of 
the  watershed  the  country  is  hUly  and  broken,  and  between  142"  and 
148*  E.  long.,  it  rises  into  mountaina  This  hilly  tract  is  in  gener&l 
from  80  to  40  miles  serosa  To  the  south  of  it  is  an  extensive  pUin, 
which  descends  gently  to  the  sea-shore.  Near  the  sea  it  is  almost 
level  or  riightly  undulating ;  but  farther  north  it  contaxna  a  ratha* 
large  num^r  of  hills,  rising  from  500  to  700  feet  abore  their  bens; 
among  them  is  Mount  Buninyotig,  which  rises  1570  feet  above  iti 
basa  A  great  number  of  lakes  are  scattered  over  this  plain,  one  of 
which,  called  Carangamite,  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
waters  are  salt,  as  are  those  of  nearly  all  the  others.  The  isolated 
hills  which  rise  on  this  plain  appear,  from  their  formation,  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  southern  part  of  this  plain  contains  extensive 
tracts  of  the  finest  land  for  pasture  and  tillage.  West  of  the  nver 
Hopkins  (142**  45'  E.  long.)  the  land  along  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Port- 
land Bay,  is  generally  poor,  and  that  lying  west  of  Portland  Bav, 
though  better,  is  only  indifferent  But  that  portion  of  the  plam 
whitm  lies  north  of  88**  S.  lat.  contains  a  large  portion  of  good  land. 
In  some  parts  it  is  overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  Eucalyptus  trees, 
Banktict,  Ceuuarince,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  Australia ;  at  other 
places  it  is  covered  with  open  forests  and  abundant  grass.  The 
numerous  hills  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  best  soil  is  found  st 
their  basea 

Of  the  western  division  of  the  province,  which,  for  its  beauty  and 
apparent  fertility,  was  called  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  -who  first 
explored  it,  Australia  Felix,  the  best  portion  is  that  which  lies  within 
the  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed.  Nearly  all  the  ri  Jges 
by  which  this  tract  is  overtopped  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
watershed*  The  most  western  of  these  ridges  rises  to  the  eleration 
of  mountains,  and  has  been  csUed  the  Orampiana  Nearly  In  the 
centre  of  the  Grampians  stands  Mount  To-ol,  or  Mount  William,  which 
rises  to  4500  feet  above  the  sesrleveL  Mount  Abrupt  is  1700  feet, 
and  Mount  Sturgeon  is  1071  feet  in  height  The  Orampians  are 
surrounded  with  extensive  forests  of  fine  tall  timber-trees  of 
Eucalypti 

The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  originating  in  the 
southern  and  western  portion  of  the  Orampians  appears  to  be  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  New  South  Walea  It  is  abundantly  watered 
by  the  Nangeela,  or  Glenelg,  and  its  tributarieil  The  soil  is  black 
and  rich,  several  feet  deep,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  The 
surface  of  the  higher  portion  of  this  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and 
on  it  are  found  many  small  sandbilla 
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The  billy  tract  of  th^  wAterabod  eaat  of  the  QrampiADB  hM  iU 
surface  diversified  by  numeroua  narrow  ridgea  of  rooka,  aeveral  round 
hiUa  of  modertkte  elevation,  and  many  rather  narrow  valleya  traveraed 
hy  clear  and  beautiful  atreauu.  In  some  parts  the  billa  are  co?ered 
with  wood;  at  other  placea  free  from  wood,  but  overgrown  with  grass 
to  the  topw  About  SO  miles  east  of  the  Qrampians,  some  more 
elevated  ridgea  traverse  the  watershed.  They  have  been  named 
Pyrenees,  but  the  natives  oall  them  Peeriok  Hills.  They  oonsist 
wholly  of  granite,  but  are  all  grassy  to  their  summits,  and  thinly 
wooded.  East  of  the  Pyrenees  the  country  is  more  broken  and  the 
hilU  are  higher.  There  are  forests  chiefly  composed  of  box  and  lofty 
blue  gum.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  hUly  country,  placed  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  it»  consists  of  hills  of  lava.  A  yeiy  lai^e  portion  of 
this  hilly  country  affords  excellent  pasture. 

Between  the  billy  region  of  the  waterabed  on  th^  south,  the  moun* 
tain  region  of  the  Australian  Alps  on  the  south-east,  the  course  of  the 
Murray  on  the  north,  and  the  boundary-line  of  South  Australia  on 
the  west,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River.  The  Murray  and  its 
tributary  the  Bayunga  flow  in  wide  bottoma,  sometimes  8  or  10  miles 
across,  which  bottoms  are  overgrown  by  high  trees,  partly  swampy  or 
covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  but  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fertility  in  the  vigour  of  their  vegetation.  In  some  places  are  found 
salt-lakes  in  oousiderable  numbers,  but  in  general  the  plains  are  open, 
grassy,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  serpentine  lines  or  clumps  of 
wood.  Even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  banks  of  Uie  rivers 
water  ii  not  scarce,  as  there  are  numerous  hollows  in  the  plains,  which 
generally  contain  water.  The  plaina  of  the  Murray  are  fit  botii  for 
cultivation  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  river  Murray,  rising  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the  boundary 
of  the  province,  entering  South  Australia  at  84°  S.  lat,  after  a  course 
of  above  600  miles.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  along  Uie  border 
it  has  a  channel  350  yards  broad,  with  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  feet 
Its  chief  tributaries,  which  drain  the  northern  division  of  the  colony 
are  the  Mitta-Mitta,  Ovens,  Qoulbum,  Campaspe,  and  Loddon,  most  df 
which  are  dried  up  during  summer  and  converted  into  chains  of  ponds. 
The  Mitia-Mitta  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps,  not  far  from  Lake  Omeo, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  forms  one  of  Uie  gold-fields  of  Victoria. 
The  Loddon  rises  near  Mount  Alexander,  the  principal  gold-field,  and 
its  feeders,  after  the  rainy  season,  are  employed  in  the  process  of  gold- 
washing.  The  Avoca,  Avon,  and  Wimmera  flow  northward  from  the 
Pyrenees  and  Qmmpian  chains.  The  Qlenelg,  collecting  several  tribur 
taries  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Grampians,  flows  southward  along 
the  frontier  and  enters  South  Au«tralia  just  before  reaching  the  ocean. 
The  Hopkins,  with  its  several  affluents,  waters  the  country  south  from 
the  Pyrenees,  reaching  the  ocean  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Port  Fairy. 
The  Barwon,  after  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direotion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Qeelong,  bends  to  tho  south-east^  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillipw  The  Tarra-Tarra,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  washes  the  capital,  is  subject  to  heavy  floods  during 
the  rainy  season.  It  comes  in  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Mel- 
bourne and  continues  in  a  very  circuitous  course  to  the  head  of  Port 
Phillip.  It  is  navigable  to  the  city  for  small  vessels  and  ateamers  of 
light  draught.  The  Latrobe^  rising  in  the  Great  Swamp,  which  is 
divided  from  Western  Port  by  a  belt  of  land  a  few  milss  broad,  inter- 
sects the  southern  range  of  the  Alps  and  flows  eastward  through  Qippa- 
land  into  Lake  WelUogton.  Lake  King  oolleots  the  watsrs  of  ths 
Tambo,  the  Biley,  and  the  M'Arthur,  which  drain  the  northeni  distriot 
of  Oippsland. 

The  predominating  rooks  in  the  higher  masses  of  the  Australian 
Alps  are  granite,  sienite^  and  quarts,  intermingled  oqcasiosally  with 
mica-tchiiits  and  various  other  rooks  of  a  alaty  textursb  Quarts,  iron* 
atone,  sandstone,  and  clay-slate  are  general  throughout  the  other  billy 
portions  of  the  colony.  Veins  of  ooal  have  been  found  on  tiie  coast 
between  Port  Phillip  and  Cape  Otway,  besides  traces  of  lead  and  man* 
ganesa  Rich  veins  of  copper  ore  have  been  met  with  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yarra-Yarra.  The  chief  mineral  however  is  gold,  the  discovery 
of  which  in  1851  has  led  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  colony.  The  gold  is  found  chiefly  at  Ballarat,  40 
miles  N.N.W.  iropi  Qeelong;  at  Mount  Alexander,  75  miles  N.W. 
from  Melbourne ;  and  around  Lake  Omeo,  in  the  Australian  Alps.  At 
Ballarat,  where  the  precious  metal  is  found  extensively  on  the  ranges 
and  flats  and  in  the  beds  of  the  wateroourpes,  a  section  of  the  work- 
ings exhibits  the  following  series  of  strata : — Red  ferruginous  earth 
and  gravel,  streaked  yellowish  and  red-day,  quarts  gravels  of  moderate 
size,  laige  quarts  pebbles  and  boulden  with  masses  of  ironstone  set  in 
very  compact  clay,  blue-  and  white-clay  and  pipe-day.  The  gold  is 
uniformly  found  in  the  formations  superior  m  position  to  the  pipe* 
clay.  The  richest  deposits  occur  in  the  blue-day,  where  the  ore  is  for 
the  most  part  quite  pure.  It  is  washed  from  the  day  xa  rounded  or 
flattened  grains;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  fused  pieces  of  pux^  metal, 
at  others  inoorporated  with  quartz-pebbles,  and  occasiofts^y  in  rolled 
water-worn  lumps  called  nuggeta  The  number  of  miners'  lioences 
issued  at  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  August  Id54  amounted  tp  1 6,6(2; 
and  in  July  to  14,617.  The  grand  tot«J  quantity  of  gold  reoe^ved  at 
the  gold  offices  of  Melbourne  and  Qeelong,  from  the  various  gold  fields 
of  the  colony  in  July  and  August  1854  was  276,613  ox.,  ¥alued  at 
1,1 06,45 4i  The  amount  of  fees  received  on  account  of  lioences  in 
the  same  months  was  54,087^,  and  the  amount  of  fees  on  private  gold 


and  cash  transmitted  per  esoort  10,19R  The  number  of  mining 
lioences  issued  in  Deoember  1854  waa  8059,  and  the  quantity  of  gold 
received  at  Melbourne  and  Qeelong  in  November  and  December  1854 
was  277,027  oz.,  valued  at  1,108,108^.  The  amount  of  fees  received 
for  licences  in  those  two  months  was  43,000^,  and  the  fees  on  private 
gold  and  cash  per  esoort  81412.  The  quantity  of  gold  exported  from 
Victoria  in  the  months  of  November  and  Deoember  was  427,921  oi. 
The  quantity  exported  during  the  quarter  ending  the  81st  of  Deoember 
was  510,188  o&,  valued. at  2,034,875^  In  the  early  part  of  1 855  serious 
riots  took  place  at  the  gold-diggings  of  Ballarat,  in  consequence  of  the 
miners  resisting  the  payment  of  the  licenoe  fees.  This  led  to  the 
substitution  of  a  tax  on  gold  exported  from  the  colony,  instead  of 
the  licenoe  fee  for  diggers. 

The  olimate  of  Victiiria  is  comparatively  mild.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  summer  is  do"*,  of  winter  48%  of  the  whole  year  67*.  The 
atmoephere  is  so  dry  and  elastic  that  the  heat  of  aummer,  sometimes 
very  intense,  is  less  oppressively  feli^  Hot  winds  occasionally  come 
from  the  north,  and  last  from  20  to  SO  hours,  suddenly  raising  the 
temperature  to  an  extreme  heat,  but  they  do  not  occasion  great  incon- 
venience, and  they  are  generally  succeeded  by  a  refreshing  breeae 
fh>m  the  ocean;  During  June,  July,  and  August,  the  winter  roonUM, 
cold  and  wet  days  fcequently  occur,  and  at  rare  intervals  light  snow 
showers  fsll  In  August,  1852,  snow  fell  at  Bendigo  to  the  depth  of 
seven  feet.  The  average  fall  of  rain  for  the  year  is  807  inches.  The 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  sometimes  80  degrees  in  24  hours,  are 
unfavourable  to  consumptive  patients.  Dysentery  and  a  spedes  of 
ophthalmia  prevail  to  some  extent  in  the  hottest  months.  On  the 
whole,  the  climate  is  found  sgreeable  and  salubrious.  The  wild  animals 
found  in  the  province  are,  the  dingo,  or  native  do^;  the  great  gray 
kangaroo,  which  abounds  in  some  districts;  the  rook  wallaby,  or 
badger ;  kangaroo  rat ;  opossum ;  flying  squirrel ;  wild  cat ;  bandicoot; 
sloth,  or  Australian  bear ;  and  various  others.  Among  its  birds  are, 
the  bustard,  or  wild  turkey,  which  on  some  of  the  plains  appear  in 
considerable  flooks ;  numerous  quails;  many  species  of  parrots;  the 
lyre-birds,  or  Australian  pheataot,  which  frequents  the  mountains 
of  Qippslsnd;  black  swans,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Western  Port;  the  emu;  magpie;  pdican;  eagle^kingfisher ;  and 
plover.  Snakes  are  numerous.  Musquitoes,  locusts,  and  ants  appear 
in  great  numbers  in  summer,  and  also  lisards  and  other  rsptilea  The 
bays  and  rivors  abound  with  fish.  Codfish  of  a  large  aiae  are  found  in 
the  rivers  of  the  northern  district  Shoals  of  herrings  appear  on  the 
coasts  in  Felwuary  and  IjUroh.  The  most  important  Umber-trees  ai«^ 
the  red  gum,  lightwood,  blaokwood,  pine,  tea-tree,  ahe-oak  or  aiak, 
honey-puckle,  and  iron  bark.  The  kangaroo  apple-tree,  the  grass-tree, 
and  the  quandung,  which  forms  a  fine  preserve,  are  indigenous.*  The 
fruits  which  have  been  successfully  cultivated  are,  the  peach,  plum, 
quince,  nectarine,  apricot,  pear,  apple,  mulbeny,  almond,  and  fig. 
Several  vineyards  have  been  formed.  Vegetables  are  abundant.  The 
potato,  turnip,  carrot,  cabbage,  broooli,  and  radish  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Indigo  and  flax  are  indigenous.  The  tobaooo  and  castov- 
oil  plants  and  Indian  com  grow  luxuriantly.  The  common  oereala 
are  produced  in  great  perfection ;  wheat  is  of  the  finest  quality,  wikh 
a  return  of  from  40  to  50  bushels  an  aore. 

The  country  around  Melboume  is  equal  to  any  part  of  Australia  flor 
the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  oom,  and  potatoea  In  all  parts  of  the 
oolony  there  are  tracti  of  the  finost  arable  land.  But  sheeprfarming 
is  the  prin^pal  pursuit  in  this  province,  apart  from  the  reoent  mining 
operations,  and  the  export  of  wool  has  for  some  years  vary  vapidly 
increased. 

The  settled  part  of  the  province,  comprehending  principally  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions,  is  divided  into  24  counties.  MelbounM^ 
the  capital,  and  Williamstown,  its  port,  are  noticed  in  the  article 
MBLBOOBirB.  In  that  artide  the  revenue  of  the  city  of  Melboume 
for  1852  is  given  at  16,161/.  19«.  5(2.,  instead  of  2G,16U  19«.  5d,  which 
is  the  correct  amount  The  second  town  in  the  colony  is  Ckdonp,  now 
an  important  shipping  port,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south-weslem 
shore  of  Port  Pnillip,  at  the  head  of  Coria  or  Qeelong  Bay.  It  is 
»gularly  buiit^  wdl  supplied  with  water,  and  is  steadUy  advandog  in 
population  and  trade.  Smaller  vesssls  asceod  to  the  town,  but  thosft 
of  greater  burden  diuhaige  at  Port  Heniy,  10  miles  down  the  bay. 
The  increase  of  the  town  of  Qeelong  oonsequMit  on  the  gold  disooveriea 
is  shewn  by  the  town  revenue  in  1851  and  1852,  which  stood  thus: 
1851— 2785iw  4s.  Id.;  1852—1 0,6972.  16i.  IdL  Thf  prindpal  part  of 
the  ri{cdpt8  has  been  Isid  out  in  public  improvements,  to  aaiit  whic^ 
oonsiderable  grants  of  public  money  were  made  to  the  town ;  mora 
recently  a  hu^e  amount  has  been  borrowed  by  the  oorporation  of 
Qeelong  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  extensive  improvements.  A 
railway  to  Melboume  is  in  eourse  of  oonstraotion.  Near  the  mooth 
of  the  Yarra,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Port  Phillip,  are  the  neat 
villsges  of  St  Kilda  and  Brighton,  which  are  resorted  to  as  bathing 
placM  by  the  citizens  of  Mdbourne* 

The  town  of  Portiamd  is  built  near  the  western  eactremity  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  small  population,  but  occupies  a 
considerable  spaoe,  being  built  in  streets  orassing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  There  axe  some  whaling  establishments  in  the  place,  and  the 
wool  and  other  produce  of  the  neighbouring  distriot  are  ahipped  at  tha 
harbour,  which  is  inoouTenient  and  expoMd.  B^ati,  an  active  ancl 
thriving  town,  i^  situated  on  Port  Fairy,  some  miles  east  from  Portland 
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Bay.  It  18  famed  for  its  bntter  and  cheese,  and  lies  amid  some  of  the 
beet  tillage-land  in  the  western  division  of  the  province.  Warmambool, 
near  Belfast^  is  a  small  seaport,  having  frequent  intercourse  by  trading 
vessels  with  Melbourne  and  Portland.  It  is  the  port  of  a  considerable 
agricultural  district  A  Presbyterian  church,  built  of  stone,  replacing 
a  wooden  structure,  was  opened  here  in  the  early  part  of  1855.  Bal- 
laraty  the  seat  of  the  gold-digghigs  of  that  name,  is  described  by 
Hr.  William  Howitt,  who  visited  the  place,  as  contsining  a  lazge  popu- 
lation, who  are  settling  down  into  regular  habits,  and  an  constmctmg 
ft  neat,  welMaid  out^  and  commodious  town. 

Tlie  principal  towns  in  Victoria  colony,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are: — Alberton,  Avoca,  Ballan,  Beechworth,  Benalla, 
Bendigo,  Brunswick,  Buninyong,  CasUemaine,  Chepstow,  Colac,  Flem- 
ington,  Kilmore,  Kyneton,  Mount  Alexander,  Port  Faity,  Prahran, 
Richmond,  Sandhurst,  and  Wangaratta. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria,  ratified  by  the 
act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  18  and  19  Vict.,  cap.  56,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  there  shall  be  a  Legislative  Council  of  SO  members,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  of  60  members,  for  the  colony.  Members  of 
Council  must  be  30  years  of  age,  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
and  possessors  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  election  of  lands 
and  tenements  in  the  colony  of  the  value  of  5000/.,  or  of  the  annual 
value  of  5001.  No  judge,  minister,  traitor,  or  convicted  felon,  can  be 
a  member.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural  bom  subjects, 
or  naturalised  for  at  least  three  years,  and  possessed  of  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  clear  value  of  1000/.,  or  dear  annual  value  of  100/.,  or 
Mssehold  property  of  100/.  yearly.  Members  of  Assembly  must  be  21 
years  of  age,  possessing  freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  2000/.,  or 
200/L  yearly  value.  Judges,  ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who 
have  been  attainted  for  treason,  or  convicted  of  felony,  are  excluded. 
Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  possessed  of  freehold  property  of  502. 
value,  or  6L  yearly  value,  or  leasehold  property  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  10/.,  or  occupy  premises  of  10/.  yearly  rent,  or  have  a  yearly 
salary  of  100/.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  act  no  person  is  to  be  registered  as  an  elector  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  The  leading  feature  of  the  new  charters  for  Victoria  and 
the  other  Australian  colonies  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
reserved  points  in  reference  to  imperial  rights,  the  business  of  each 
colony  will  be  managed  by  its  own  legislature.  In  particular  the  manage- 
ment of  the  waste  lands  is  committed  to  the  colonial  legislatures. 

The  imperial  authority  is  represented  by  a  lieutenant-governor, 
whose  salary  is  10,000/.  per  annum,  with  an  allowance  of  50002.  per 
annum  for  salaries  of  staff,  repairs  to  government-house,  travelling,  and 
other  expensea  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  chief  justice  and 
three  puisne  judges,  who  have  criminal  jurisdiction  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Ehcchequer  courts. 
There  is  also  a  master  in  equity.  Under  the  new  act,  50,000/.  a  year 
is  to  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  to  be  distri- 
buted in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  several  religious 
denominationa  This  sum  is  to  be  laid  out  in  assisting  to  erect  places 
of  worship  and  in  payments  to  ministers.  The  sum  given  in  aid 
of  miniBters'  stipends  is  not  to  exceed  25,000/.  in  any  one  year. 
The  religious  bodies  in  the  colony  are— the  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  United  Ptesbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catiiolica  At  the 
head  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  province  is  tiie  Bishop  of 
Melbourne.  At  the  close  of  1852  there  were  7841  schcjsn  attend- 
ing schools  in  the  colony.  The  colonial  revenue  in  1851  was 
879,824/.  12t.  id. ;  in  1852  it  was  1,577,181/.  8a  Id. :  the  expenditure 
in  1851  vras  409,884/.  la  6d. ;  in  1852  it  was  784,961/.  18a  2d  The 
eatimated  income  for  1855  is  8,015,688/.,  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture is  4,801,292/.,  showing  a  deficit  of  1,785,609/.,  to  provide  for 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by 
the  government. 

The  number  of  ships  entered  at  the  ports  of  tiie  colony  in  1851  was 
712,  of  129,426  tons;  the  number  in  1852  was  1657,  of  408,216  tons. 
The  number  of  ships  registered  as  belonging  to  the  colony  on 
December  dlst  1864  was  272  of  81,985  tons,  and  12  steam-vessels  of 
29,895  tona  The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  the  colony  in 
1851  amounted  to  1,422,909/.;  in  1852  the  amount  was  7,451,549/L 
From  Great  Britain  alone  there  vras  sent  to  the  colony  in  1858  goods 
to  the  (declared)  value  of  7,062,887/.  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures, besides  upwards  of  2,200,000/.  worth  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  and  manufacturea  About  21,000,000  Iba  of  wool  was  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  Victoria  colony  in  1853.  The  emi- 
gration to  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  during  1854  included  35,384 
persons,  the  whole  of  the  other  Australian  colonies  having  only  6788 
•migrants  from  Groat  Britain  in  the  same  period. 

Port  Phillip  was  discovered  and  entered  by  lieutenant  John  Murray 
In  January  1802,  and  was  soon  after  visited  by  Captain  Flinders,  who 
called  it  Port  Phillip,  in  honour  of  the  first  governor  of  New  South 
Walea  Although  occasionally  visited  in  succMding  years,  it  romained 
•without  any  settlement  till  1885,  when  the  first  sales  of  land  took 
plaott  in  the  Australian  coloniea  A  settler  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Laving  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  countzy  from  the  natives,  the 
government  refused  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  purohase,  and  the 
entire  district  adjoining  Port  Phillip  was  taken  possession  of  on  behalf 
•Of  the  crown.    Coionista  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  bringing  theb 


flocks  with  them,  arrived  in  great  numbera  The  Kow  South  Walei 
■quattefs,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  came  from  the  north.  The 
distriet  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and  wealth,  and  was  plsced 
under  the  control  of  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  goremor  of 
New  South  Wales,  till,  after  repeated  ropresentations  on  the  sabject, 
it  was,  in  1850,  sepsrated  from  that  colony,  and  constituted  a  diatmet 
province.  The  bishopric  of  Melbourne  was  founded  in  1847  ;  the  diocese 
comprises  the  colony  of  Victoria.  There  is  one  archdeacon,  of  GaeloBg. 

VICTORIA.    [HoKQ-Koiro;  Mmuoo;  Vbnbzuela.] 

VICTRL    [Baselioata.] 

VIENNA  ( Wim),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  of  the  Arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  and  of  the  Crownland  of  Lower  Austria,  is  situated 
in  48*"  12'  85'  N.  lat,  16"  22'  58'  K  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  betweei 
500  and  600  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  st 
its  confluence  with  the  little  river  Wien,  which  flows  throagh  the  citr. 
Vienna  is  full  two  miles  from  the  main  stream  of  the  riTor,  whidi 
dirides  above  the  city  into  several  branches,  forming  many  islands,  eo 
tiiat  only  a  smidl  branch,  which  serves  as  a  canal,  and  is  generally 
oslled  the  Danube  Canal,  passes  under  the  walla  The  popuJatioSi 
exclusive  of  the  military,  numbers  above  410,000. 

Vienna  consists  of  the  interior  or  old  city  and  the  subnfbo.  The 
old  city  is  nearly  circular,  and  not  above  three  miles  round.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  broad  fosse,  and  a  wall  from  40  to  50  feet  lii^h, 
which  has  ten  regular  bastions  and  forms  one  of  the  most  favourite 
promenades  of  Vienna,  commanding  a  very  fine  view.  Beyond  the 
fosse  is  the  glacis,  which  varies  in  breadth  from  960  to  1500  feet, 
formerly  reserved  as  a  dear  space  without  the  walls,  but  ia  now  b^ 
out  in  public  walks,  and  extends  all  round  the  city,  exoept  towards 
the  north-north-east,  in  which  diroction  the  fortificatiooB  flank  iht 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  Canal,  between  the  Chain  Bridge  and  tlu 
mouth  of  the  Wien.  The  Wien,  after  roaohing  the  glacis  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  city,  between  the  K&mthner  Gkte  and  the  Polytedknic 
school,  makes  a  bend  eastward,  and  runs  north  by  oAst  betwea 
the  city  and  its  eastern  suburbs :  between  the  Stuben  Ghite  and  th« 
Invalides  Hospital  it  communicates  with  the  Vieiina-Neuatadt  Canal 
The  western  suburbs  aro  traversed  by  a  small  stream  called  the  Alstcr. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  84  suburbs,  two  of  which  are  to-  the 
north-east)  on  the  island  of  Leopoldstadt  in  the  Danube,  and  tke 
82  others  beyond  the  glacia  These  82  suburbs  aro  auirounded  b; 
the  Lines,  that  is,  a  fosse  with  a  wall  12  feet  high.  From  t^e  oU 
city  twelve  gates  lead  to  the  suburbs,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Butg-Thor,  or  palace  gate,  which  was  completed  in  1824,  and  is  i 
splendid  piece  of  arohitecture,  with  five  equal  arohwaya  From  tiMss 
gates  thero  aro  paved  streets  and  avenues  to  the  principal  streets  is 
the  suburbs,  and  these  aro  connected  by  twelve  other  gates  in  tbi 
Lines^  or  outer  fortifications,  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  extent 
of  the  Lines  is  12  miles,  and  the  ciroumference  of  the  two  suburfai 
situated  on  the  island  is  above  6  milea  The  old  city  ocoapies  aboot 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  space. 

The  inner  or  old  city  is  very  irregularly  built ;  most  of  the  atrseti 
aro  crooked  and  narrow.  The  places,  or  squares,  aro  20  in  nnmber, 
most  of  them  small  and  irregular;  among  the  best  aro — the  New 
Parade,  beforo  the  imperial  palace,  the  largest  squaro  in  Vienna,  neazfy 
1000  feet  in  length  and  650  feet  in  breadth,  perfectly  regular,  6ar> 
rounded  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  adorned  with  grass-plots  aod 
flower-beds ;  the  Hof,  450  feet  long  and  800  feet  broad  ;  the  Hohe 
Markt,  with  a  beautiful  marble  temple ;  the  Josephsplatz,  in  whidi 
thero  is  a  colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Joseph  IL ;  and  the 
Graben,  which  is  rather  a  street  than  a  squaro,  540  feet  long  and  100 
feet  broad :  it  is  nearly  in  the  oentro  of  the  city,  and  is  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort^  especially  for  strangera  The  streets  are  wdl 
paved,  well  lighted  at  nighty  and  cleansed  and  well  drained  by  capa- 
cious sewera  Differing  in  this  respect  from  most  other  Europesa 
capitals,  the  old  city  is  the  most  fashionable ;  it  contains  the  paJaoes 
of  the  emperor,  of  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  the  public  offioei^ 
the  finest  churches,  and  most  of  the  museums  and  public  oollectaooii 
the  colleges,  the  exchange,  and  the  most  splendid  shopa  The  houses, 
which  aro  in  general  of  brick,  aro  six  or  seveu  stories,  and  Texy  large; 
most  of  them  aro  inhabited  by  several  fismiliea  There  is  a  commoB 
staircase,  and  a  porter  keeps  the  streetrdoor. 

The  public  buildings,  palaces,  churohes,  &a,  aro  very  munetons  :*- 
1.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Stephen,  a 
veiy  majestic  edifice,  built  entiroly  of  freestone,  in  a  beautiful  gothio 
style,  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  ancient  German  acohitecture.  The  interior  is  842  feet  in  length, 
222  feet  in  breadth  between  the  two  great  towers,  and  79  feet  in 
height  The  churoh  is  surmounted  by  four  towers,  one  of  which  is 
above  450  feet  high.  In  this  steeple  hangs  the  great  bell,  weighing 
357  cwt,  and  cast^  in  1711,  out  of  180  pieces  of  Turkish  '^^Tinffn^ 
which  had  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  The  interior  of  Uie 
churoh  contains  thirty<eight  marble  altars  and  numerous  monaments 
of  celebrated  men,  among  which  are  those  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IV. 
and  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  crypt  beneath  the  church  con- 
sists of  thirty  large  vaults,  in  which  since  the  time  of  Ferdinand  IIL 
the  bowels  of  afi  the  deceased  members  of  ^e  imperial  family  are 
deposited  in  copper  or  silver  urns,  their  hearts  being  deposited  io  the 
Augustinian  churoh,  and  their  bodies  in  tbe  churoh  of  the  Oap'jchina 
in  the  New  Market^  whftrs  also  is  the  sarcophagus  td  the  J>uka  of 
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Beichatadt^  ton  of  Napoleon  L  2.  Si.  Peter^s,  built  on  the  model  of 
St  Petei'fl  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  fine  fresco  and  old  paintinge. 
S.  The  elegant  Augostinian  church,  which  contains  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  the  archduchess  Christina,  a  masterpiece  of  CSanova.  4. 
The  ohureh  of  the  Capuchins,  with  the  imperial  tamily  vaults,  where 
the  bodies  of  ^e  imperial  family  are  deposited,  beginning  with  the 
emperor  Mathiaa  and  his  consort  5.  St  Michael's,  a  magnificent 
edifice,  containing  some  capital  paintings.  6.  St-Ruprecht's  is  remark- 
able only  as  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  Vienna,  having  been 
originally  built  in  740,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Avari  7.  The 
church  of  Maria  Stiegen,  built  in  882,  and  recently  assigned  to  the 
Redemptorists,  and  likewise  to  the  Slavonian  nation.  8.  The  Scotch 
abbey  church  (so  called  firom  the  Scotch  Benedictines,  who  possessed 
it  from  1158  to  1418).  Beeides  these  there  are  the  Italian  church, 
the  German  church,  two  chapels  in  the  Bui^,  the  church  of  the  United 
Qreeks,  and  two  churches  of  the  schismatic  Qreeks.  The  Lutheran 
and  the  Calvinist  chapels  have  neither  steeples  nor  beUs.  The  Jews 
have  a  synagogue  and  school. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are — 1.  The  Burg,  the  imperial  palace, 
the  residence  of  the  emperor,  an  old  irregular  edifice,  built  at  different 
times.  It  consists  of  three  quadrangles.  It  contains  the  imperial 
jewel-office,  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  a 
fine  cabinet  of  works  of  art,  a  very  extensive  collection  of  natural 
histoiy,  and  the  cabinet  of  medals,  which  far  surpasses  all  other  oollec- 
tions  of  the  kind.  The  Imperial  Library,  connected  with  the  Burg,  is 
a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  saloon,  and  a  gallery  250  feet  long,  and  in 
the  centre  100  feet  broad,  in  which  is  the  imperial  library,  oonsistiog 
of  320,000  volumes  and  1 6,000  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  very 
ancient  and  very  valuable.  The  library  possesses  a  collection  of 
20,000  volumes  and  650  manuscripts  in  Oriental  languages,  relating  to 
the  history  of  Turkey  and  other  eastern  countries,  formed  by  Von 
Hammer.  The  collection  of  engraviugs  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  Europe :  it  consists  of  above  800,000  engravings,  from  the 
origin  of  the  art  to  the  present  time.  2.  The  building  formerly  called 
the  Imperial  Chancery,  the  fine  fayade  of  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle  called  the  Burghof,  or  Burgplata^  built  by  Fischer  von 
Erlach,  with  five  colossal  groups  by  Machieli,  representing  the  Labours 
of  Hercules.  8.  The  Imperial  Riding-School,  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture, by  Fischer  von  Erlach.  4.  Tiie  splendid  palace  of  the  Arch- 
4uke  Charles,  formerly  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Saze-Teschen ;  containing  an  extensive  library  and  a  collection  of 
180,000  engravings  in  900  portfolios.  The  collection  contains  also 
15,000  drawings  by  the  old  masters.  5.  The  Mint,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Prince  Eugene.  6.  The  University.  7.  The  Town-house. 
8.  The  an^bishop's  palace,  near  St  Stephen's.  9.  The  Zeughaus,  or 
Imperial  Arsenal  10.  The  former  City  Hospital,  a  large  building 
four  stories  high,  with  10  court-yards  or  qaadraogles,  and  divided  into 
200  residences.  11.  The  Trattnerhof,  a  spacious  building  divided 
in  a  similar  manner.  12.  The  Town  ArsenaL  18.  The  Bank  in  the 
Singer-street  14.  The  Imperial  Austrian  National  Bank.  15.  The 
public  offices  called  Chanceries,  such  as  the  Bohemian,  Austrian,  and 
the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  chancerie&  16.  The  Custom-house. 
17.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility,  most  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture,  and  contain  good  collections  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art.  There  are  five  theatres  in  Vienna,  two  in  the  inner  city 
and  three  in  the  suburbs.  1.  The  Hof  or  Buig  Theatre,  attached  to 
the  imperial  palace,  for  the  performance  of  the  regular  dnma.  2.  The 
Theatre  at  the  Kamthner,  or  Carinthian  gate,  for  operas  and  ballets. 
8.  The  Theatre  on  the  Wien,  in  the  suburb  Wieden,  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  Vienna,  for  melodrama.  4.  The  Theatre  of  the  Leo- 
poldstadt,  an  Austrian  national  theatre,  the  favourite  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.    5.  The  Theatre  in  the  Josephstadt 

The  hoepitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  endowed.  The  General  Hospital,  founded  by  Joseph  IL,  is  a 
veiy  large  building,  containing  2000  beds.  Connected  with  it  is  an 
admirably-managed  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  foundling  hospital  There 
is  also  a  lunatic  asylum.    The  institution  for  deaf-mutes  was  founded 

Sr  Joseph  II.;  the  inmates  are  treated  with  parental  care.  The 
ospital  of  the  Charitable  Brothers  is  open  to  the  sick  of  all  nations 
and  religions.  The  Invalids'  House,  or  Hospital,  founded  by  Joseph  II., 
accommodates  800  old  soldiers. 

The  principal  establishments  for  education  are  the  following : — The 
University,  founded  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV.  and  his  brothers,  with  the 
oonsent  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  1865.  It  is  famous  as  the  first  medical 
school  in  Qermany,  is  attended  by  above  2000  students,  and  has  80 
professors,  a  library  of  120,000  volumes,  an  observatory  (the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  which  are  given  in  the  previous  oolunm),  a  botanic 
garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  veterinary  school,  and  a  laboratory. 
The  Josephiuum,  founded  by  Joseph  II.,  is  a  me<Ucal  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  suigeons  for  the  army,  with  very  rich  colleotionB. 
Other  establishments  worthy  of  notice  are — ^the  Imperial  Oriental 
Academy;  the  Academy  of  Engineers ;  theAcademyof  the  Fine  Arts; 
the  Qeographioal  Institution ;  the Mineralogical  Institute;  the  Normal 
School;  the  Poly technic  Institution ;  and  many  others. 

Vienna,  being  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  likewise  the 
principal  seat  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Steam-vessels  ply 
along  the  Danube,  and  to  Constantinople,  Trebixond,  and  Smyrna,  and 
other  Mediterranean  porta    Railways  connect  Vienna  with  Trieste 


(its  great  port  on  the  Adriatic),  with  Pesth  and  other  towns  in  the 
erownland  of  Hungatr,  with  Prague^  Drasden,  Cracow,  Warsaw, 
Breslau,  Berlin,  and  all  the  important  towns  of  North  and  Central 
Germany;  and  lines  are  in  course  of  construction  to  extend  its  commu- 
nication by  railroads  to  Milan,  Salzburg,  Munich,  and  South-Westem 
Germany.  By  electro-telegraphic  wires  Vienna  has  instantaneous 
communication  with  Constantinople,  Paris,  London,  Milan,  Berlin, 
and  all  the  important  towns  in  Europa  Manufactures  of  everv  kind 
are  carried  on  in  Vienna.  The  principal  are— silk,  velvet,  shawls, 
gold  and  silver  lace ;  cottons,  woollens,  ribands,  carpets,  leather,  por- 
celain, jewellery,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  cannon  and 
fire-arms,  gold  and  ailver  plate,  watches,  fine  cutlery,  carriages,  gloves, 
lacs,  straw-hats,  paper,  kc.  The  printing  of  large  and  accurate  maps, 
and  of  books  in  various  dialects  of  human  speech,  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  Austrian  government 

The  suburbs  are  not  built  on  a  regular  plan,  but  they  have  broad 
and  straight  streets,  many  of  which  are  of  great  length.  They  contain 
numerous  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  nobility,  a  great  number  of 
handsome  private  houses,  several  convents,  and  above  80  churches^ 
of  which  we  may  instance  the  church  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Vienna.  Among  the  other 
buildings  in  the  suburbs  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice  : — 
The  Imperial  Mews,  600  feet  in  length,  fitted  up  to  receive  400  horses. 
The  Belvedere  Palace,  which  was  built  by  Prince  Eugene^  and  consists 
of  two  buildings,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Belvedere^  with  a  public 
garden  on  the  space  between.  The  Lower  Belvedere,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  eminence,  contains  the  celebrated  Ambras 
collection  of  ancient  armour,  paintings,  jewels,  ko,,  removed  from  the 
castle  of  Ambras,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1806,  when  that  province.was  ceded 
to  Bavaria.  The  Egyptian  Museum  is  deposited  in  the  same  building. 
The  Upper  Belvedere,  which  crowns  the  eminence,  contains  the 
imperial  gallery  of  paintings,  consisting  of  nearly  1800  pictures, 
arranged  according  to  schools.  The  paUoe  of  Prince  Liechtenstein 
contains  a  splendid  gallery  of  1200  pictures,  a  valuable  collection  of 
engravings,  and  many  other  works  of  art :  attached  to  the  palace  is 
a  fine  garden.  Prince  Esteriiazy's  summer  residence  contains  his 
splendid  gallery  of  paintings,  some  fine  sculptures,  and  a  collection  of 
50,000  engravings.  The  beautiful  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Modena; 
that  of  Count  Rasnmowsky ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  with  a  veiy 
remarkable  collection  of  many  thousand  specimens  of  the  national 
manufactures ;  the  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory,  which  occupies 
an  entire  street  Several  of  the  public  institutions  already  noticed 
are  in  the  suburbs. 

Among  other  structures  in  Vienna  must  be  mentioned  the  bridges 
over  the  Danube,  of  which  the  Ferdinand  Bridge,  opening  upon  the 
Tabor-Strasse,  in  the  northern  suburb,  opposite  to  the  Rothethurm 
Gate,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  construction ;  it  oonsists  of  ten 
oast-iron  arches  supported  on  stone  piers.  A  chain-bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  1849.  Many  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
fortifications  of  Vienna  since  the  troubles  of  1848-49.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  is  the  great  central  railway  station  where  the 
junction  between  the  northern  and  southern  railways  takes  place.  The 
custom-house;  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  the 
Standehaus,  or  house  of  assembly  for  the  states  of  Lower  Austria ; 
the  new  post-office;  the  several  barracks;  the  new  gate;  theWeU« 
buig  and  Schdnbrun  palaces ;  the  savings  bank,  Dittmaxm's-Haus,  in 
the  Prater ;  the  music  hall,  and  the  exchange^  are  also  to  be  numbered 
among  the  fine  structures  in  or  near  this  illustrious  capital 

The  public  promenades,  which  are  the  great  places  of  resort  for  the 
citizens  of  Vienna,  are  the  following : — The  Bastei,  or  ramparts  of  the 
old  town,  and  the  glacis,  or  esplanade  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs. 
That  part  of  the  Bastei  is  the  most  firequented  which  is  near  the  im- 
perial palaces,  and  communicates  with  the  Volksgarten  (the  people's 
garden),  whidi  was  laid  out  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the 
emperor  Frauds.  There  are  two  handsome  coffee-houses  in  this 
garden,  and  an  edifice  copied  after  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens, 
in  which  is  placed  the  fine  group  of  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur, 
by  Canova,  the  gardens  of  the  palaces  of  Liechtenstein,  Rasumowsky, 
Schwarsenbei^,  and  tbe  Belvedere,  are  also  open  to  the  public.  The 
Pr&ter,  an  immense  park,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb,  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  in  1766.  The  Prater  is  a  league 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  traversed  by  six  noble  avenues  of  chestnut- 
trees,  running  in  different  directions,  the  principal  one  being  15,000 
feet  in  length.  This  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  for  horsemen, 
one  for  pedestrians,  and  the  broad  road  between  them  for  carriages. 
Beyond  the  avenues  there  are  fine  meadows,  with  groups  of  mag- 
nificent trees,  and  lax^ge  herds  of  deer.  The  Prater  is  always  crowded 
with  company  eveiy  Sunday  in  the  spring :  the  grand  day  is  Easter 
Monday,  when  there  may  be  20,000  pedestrians,  and  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  carriages  two  leagues  in  length.  There  are  many  coffee-houses 
along  the  walks.  The  most  oharaoteristic  part  of  the  P^ter  however 
is  the  Wiirstel  Prater,  so  called  from  the  puppet^hows  (Wiirstel-spiele) 
there  exhibited.  It  is  covered  with  innumerable  liquor«hops,  swings, 
roundabouts,  jugglers,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions  for  the  lower  classes; 
The  whole  is  like  a  great  fair  or  encampment  of  sutleraT  booths ;  long 
rows  of  tables  and  benches  are  constantly  supplied  with  guests. 
Adjoining  the  Prater  is  the  Angarten,  and  next  to  that  the  Brig^Ittenau, 
which  are  very  agreeable  walks,  but  not  bo  frequented  as  the  Prater* 
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The  enviroDS  of  Vienna  aro  very  picturesque.  On  the  north  it  has 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Danube ;  on  the  west  the  lofty  Kahlen- 
berg  Mountain ;  on  the  south  hills  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rich 
vineyards,  the  ^orio  Alps  commencing  with  the  Sohneeberg,  and 
towards  Modlin  and  Baden  a  dark  circle  of  hills,  valleys,  ruins  of 
castles,  antique  churches,  modem  palaces,  and  handsome  oountry-seats. 
The  imperial  palaces  of  Schoubrunn  and  Laxemburg  aro  At  a  short 
diatanco  from  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Vienna  is  extremely  variable,  great  heat  being  often 
quddeuly  followed  by  severe  cold«  The  islands  and  the  parts  of  the 
eity  next  the  river  are  subject  to  inundations,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
frequently  foggy. 

The  iuhabitants  of  Vienna  are  a  gay,  friendly,  and  hospitable  people, 
among  whom  a  stranger  quickly  findjs  himself  at  home.  Beggars  are 
not  seen  in  the  streets,  and  one  may  traverse  them  at  all  hours  without 
meeting  with  any  kind  of  disturbance  or  annoyance.  Breaches  of  the 
peace  are  rare,  cases  of  drunkenness  seldom  occur,  and  gaming-houses 
are  unknown.  Among  the  virtues  of  the  Viennese  charity  is  pre- 
emint;nt^  They  are  also  devoted  to  pleasure.  Literary  societies  ara 
however  very  numerous,  and  the  higher  classes  are  very  accomplished. 
French,  Englifih,  and  Italian  are  currently  spoken,  as  well  as  the  native 
German.  The  ladies  are  extraordinary  proficients  in  music,  of  which 
they  are  excessively  fund. 

Vienna,  called  by  the  Romans  Vindobona,  was  long  the  headquarters 
of  a  Uoman  legion,  and  the  capital  of  Pannonia.  When  the  Roman 
power  declined,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Qoths  and  Huns,  till,  in  791, 
Clutrlemagne  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  It  was  then  and  long 
afterwards  of  pmall  extent ;  St  Stephen's  cathedral,  now  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  being  when  erected  in  111 i  without  the  walls.  It  how- 
ever increased  progressively  from  the  mercantile  advantages  of  its 
situation,  and  by  being  the  usual  residence  of  the  dukes  and  emperors. 
The  most  remarkable  events  in  its  annals  are  the  various  siegt's  which 
it  has  sustained.  In  I4S4  it  was  taken  by  Mathias,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  resided  in  it  till  his  death,  when  it  was  restored  to  Austria.  In 
1629  the  Turks,  assisted  by  the  Hungarian  insurjrents,  approached  the 
city  and  destroyed  the  suburbs.  In  1619  the  Bohemian  insutigents, 
supported  by  a  party  in  Austria,  succeeded  iu  penetrating  into  the 
city,  but  were  almost  immediately  expelled.  In  1625  it  was  threatened 
by  tbe  Swedish  general  Toi-stenson.  In  1678  the  plague  carried  off  in 
the  city  49,486  persons,  and  73,323  in  the  suburbs.  In  1633  the  city 
was  besieged  by  a  Turkish  army,  and  reduced  to  extreme  distress, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  who,  with 
60,000  men,  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army  of  nearly  200,000. 
In  1797  it  was  thieatened  by  Napoleon  L,  and  occupied  by  him  in 
1805  and  1809.  Strict  discipline  waa  observed  by  Lis  troops  on  both 
occasions.  A  Congress  was  neld  at  Vienna  in  1814-15,  at  which  the 
ten-itorial  and  political  state  of  Europe  was  settled  after  the  downfal 
of  Napoleon  I.  In  the  troubled  period  that  followed  the  last  French 
revolution,  Vienna  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  insuigents.  The 
city  was  taken  after  a  bombardment  by  the  Austrian  army  under 
Prince  Windischgnitz  on  Nov.  1, 1848.     [See  SuitlkmsntJ 

VIENNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  Indre-et>Loire, 
E.  by  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Haute- Viennei,  S.  by  Chareote^ 
W.  by  Deux-Sivres  and  Maine-et-Loire.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  80  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is  51  milM. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  2692  squai*e  mile&  The  population  in 
1851  was  317,305. 

The  department  has  no  mountains.  A  chain  of  hills  called  the  heights 
of  Oatine.  which  extends  from  the  central  mountains  of  Auvergue 
towards  tne  mouth  of  the  Loire,  crosses  the  south-western  side  of  the 
department;  and  a  branch  from  these  hills  extends  towsrds  the  north- 
east, between  the  Clain  and  the  Thoud.  The  central  part,  between 
the  Clain  and  the  Vienne,  consists  of  tolerably  high  ground ;  but  the 
part  east  of  the  Vienne  is  low.  The  north-eastern  border  of  the 
department  is  occupied  by  cretaceous  formations;  the  rest  of  the 
department  is  occupied  bj  the  secondary  rocks.  The  department  has 
several  iron-works,  quarnes  for  milUtones,  whetstones,  lithographio- 
stone,  limestone,  and  freestone,  and  a  quarry  of  marble  which  takes  a 
good  polish.  There  are  sulphureous  springs  at  La-lioohe-Posay,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Creuae  and  the  Oartempe. 

The  department^  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire ; 
a  very  small  part  in  the  south-west  comer,  about  Civray,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Charente^  The  Vienne,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Loire,  rises  in  the  department  of  Corrdse,  and  after 
traversing  Haute- Vienne  and  a  part  of  Charente  enters  this  department 
on  the  south,  just  above  Availles,  and  flows  northward  through  the 
department,  which  it  quits  below  the  junction  of  the  Creuse.  About 
65  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Vienne  are  in  this  department :  from  the 
iunction  of  the  Clain  to  ita  mouth  in  the  Loire,  a  distance  of  about 
40  miles,  it  is  navigable.  Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  department 
are  tributaries  of  the  Vienne  :  the  Orande-Blourde,  the  Ozon,  and  the 
Creuse  join  it  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the  Dive  and  the  Clain  on  the 
left  bank :  the  Veude,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  long  after  it 
quits  this  department^  and  tLe  ^Ue,  a  feeder  of  the  Veude^  have 
weir  source  amid  the  hills  on  the  nortb  of  the  department.  The 
Creuse  has  the  last  20  miles  of  its  course  on  the  border  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  its  feeder,  the  Gartempe,  rises  in  the  department  of  Creuse^ 
but  has  the  lower  part  of  its  course^  for  nearly  40  mile^  within  or 


upon  the  border  of  this  department  The  Anglin,  a  feeder  of  tbe 
Gartempe,  and  the  Sarleron  uid  Benaise,  feeders  of  the  AngUn,  belong 
partly  to  this  department  The  Clain  rises  in  the  department  of 
Charente,  but  has  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  of  more  than  60  milei 
in  this  department  None  of  the  affluents  of  the  Vienne  are  navis^abls 
except  the  Creusk.  The  Dive,  a  tributary  of  the  Thoutf  (an  affluent 
of  the  Loire),  is  navigable  for  8  miles.  It  rises  in  this  department, 
and  has  tbe  greater  part  of  its  course  within  or  upon  the  we«teni 
border.  The  Charente  just  crosses  the  south-western  oomer  of  ths 
department 

The  department  is  traversed  by  6  imperial^  9  departmental,  and  s 
great  number  of  communal  or  parish  roads  :  the  moat  important  ii 
the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  The  Pane-Bordeaux  raiiwsj 
also  traverses  the  department  iu  its  whole  length,  paaaiug  through 
Chiltellerault,  Poitiers,  and  Civray. 

The  air  is  generally  mild.  The  north  wind  prevails  in  winter,  the 
north-west  wind  in  spring,  and  the  south  wind  in  summer.  The 
marshes  in  the  west  of  the  department  are  unhealthy. 

The  area  of  the  department  may  be  stated  in  round  numben  at 
1,680,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  1,000,000  acres  are  under  U19 
plough.  The  most  productive  soils  are  on  tbe  northern  part  of  tLe 
department;  those  on  the  south  and  south-east  are  generally  pour. 
The  principal  productions  are  wheat  rye,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  peaa,  aod 
potatoes.  The  meadows  occupy  above  100,000  acres,  and  the  heatla 
or  open  pastures  nearly  190,000  acrea  A  great  number  of  horses 
mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are  bred :  poultry  U 
abundant  The  vineyards  occupy  70,000  acres,  and  yield  ordiua.rj 
white  and  red  winea  The  orchards  occupy  14,000  acres,  the  woods 
200,000  acres.  A  considerable  quantity  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  sad 
fruit  are  grown. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as  follovt:— 


Arrondiasements. 

Cantons. 

Commttnea. 

PopQlatioB  in  ISSl. 

1.  Poitiers  . 

S.  CbAteUerault       .    • 

8.  Civray     .        • 

4.  Loadun       .        .     • 

5.  Montmorilion  .        • 

10 
6 
6 
4 

6 

81 

fto 

45 

63 
60 

110,640 
5H,S19 
50,0i»3 
S5.8U5 
61,948 

Total 

81 

soo 

317,305 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Poitixbs.  Amoeg 
the  other  places  worth  notice  are  Liuignan,  on  the  Yonae  :  populatias, 
2560.  NewvilUf  between  the  Auzancc  and  the  Pala :  population,  2S0')^ 
Mirebeau,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Dive,  which  flows  into  the  Thou^  :  pope* 
lation,  2656,  for  the  whole  commune.  Vivvnne,  on  the  Clain,  bai 
a  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens,  a  oom-market»  and  about  27i») 
inhabitants.  Lusigaiin  has  a  manufacture  of  coarse  wooUena,  sad 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  seeds.  There  was  formerly  a  stnag 
castle  at  Lusignan,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  pleonus 
public  walk.  The  house  of  Lusignan  acquired  the  crowns  of  Jerusalea 
and  Cyprus.  Mirebeau  was  built  by  Foulques  Nera,  oount  of  Aojoo, 
who  also  erected  a  castle  here.  Iu  this  castle  Kl^nore  of  Ouieooe. 
widow  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  was  besieged  (1202)  by  her  graniaoe. 
Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  but  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  her 
son.  King  John  of  England,  who  took  Arthur  prisoner.  The  village 
of  Vouill^,  on  the  Auzance,  a  feeder  of  the  Clain,  10  miles  W.  from 
Poitiers,  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in  which.  Clovis  and  tha 
Franks  defeated  and  slew  Alnric  II.,  king  of  the  Yiidgoths,  in  A.IX  507. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  ChdlelUraMUt  it 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  20  miles  by  railway  N.  from 
Poitiers,  and  has  11,959  inhabitants  in  the  oommuneb  It  is  in  general 
an  ill-built  town.  The  site  of  the  old  fortifications  is  oocupied  hj 
handsome  residences  and  pretty  walks.  A  fine  stone  bridge  connect 
the  town  with  the  suburbs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne.  At  th» 
town  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  large  mansion,  flanked  with  four  maasiTe 
towers,  with  a  lofty  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  under  whidi 
the  high  road  enters  the  town.  Ch&tellerault  has  important  iron- 
worksi,  a  college,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  commeree»  manufae- 
tures  of  cutlery,  jewellery,  lace,  hardware^  aide-arms,  &o. 

S,  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Oivra^^  which 
stands  on  the  Charente,  has  a  church  of  great  antiquity,  ih»  ruins  d 
an  ancient  castle^  a  college,  and  2210  inhabitants^  who  trade  in  corn, 
chestnut^  and  trufflea  AvaiUee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne,  has 
mineral  waters,  and  about  2000  inhabitants. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Z^iMlfm,  situatsd 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  34  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Poitiers,  baa  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  4457  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancieat 
town*  with  wide  streets  of  good  houses,  and  surrounded  by  Tineyank 
which  produce  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  department :  the  town 
has  some  pleasant  walks  (formed  on  the  site  of  the  old  OMUe  of  Lou- 
dui^),a  theatre,  and  an  hospital.  Coarse  woollen,  leather,  linen,  jewellery, 
and  lace  are  manufactured ;  and  oonsiderable  trade  is  oarned  on  ia. 
corn,  win^  brandy,  wahiuta,  and  oil.  MoncomUmr,  a  amfOl  plaoe  on  the 
Dive,  gives  nsme  to  the  victory  whioh  the  Doke  of  Anjcni  (afterwards 
Henri  III.)  gained  over  the  Huguenots,  under  Admiral  Ck>lignL  in  1569. 

5,  In  the  fifth  arrondiwement  the  chief  town,  Afanimorillon,  situated 
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on  the  Gartempe,  27  miles  S.W.  fh>m  Poitiers,  has  a  tribonal  of  fint 
izutance,  an  ecclodastical  collegOi  and  4894  inhabitants.  The  town  Is 
ill-built.  Biscuits  and  highly  esteemed  macaroons  are  made;  and 
there  are  paper-mills^  bleach-grounds,  and  tan-yards.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle  fattened  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
Paris  markets.  The  ecclesiastical  college  is  established  iu  the  buildings 
of  the  former  hospital  of  Maison-Dieu,  founded  in  the  11th  century. 
These  buildings  are  spaoious,  of  very  curious  oonstructioni  and  contain 
several  groups  of  strange  allegorical  figures. 

This  department,  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Deuz-S^vres,  constitute 
the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  University- Academy  of  Poitiers.  It  is  inclnded 
in  the  18th  Military  Division,  of  which  Tours  is  head-quarters.  The 
department  returns  two  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the 
French  empire. 

YIENNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
departments  of  Vienne  and  Indre,  E.  by  Creuse,  S.  by  Corr&za  and 
Dordogoe,  and  W.  by  Charente.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  60  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is 
50  miles.  The  area  is  2130  square  miles;  and  the  population  in  1851 
numbered  319,870. 

The  Qatine  Hills,  which  extend  from  the  great  central  mountain 
group  of  Auvergne  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  cross  the  south 
of  the  department  from  east  to  west.  Mont-Jargeau,  their  most 
elevated  point,  is  about  8114  feet  high.  Another  chain,  nearly  parallel 
to  the^e,  crosses  the  centre  of  the  department,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Vienne  from  that  of  its  feeder  the  Qartempe.  The  most  elevated 
point  ia  this  chain  is  Le-Puy  le-Vieuz,  3196  feet  high.  The  mountains 
nave  generally  round  tops.  The  whole  department  is  occupied  by  the 
primary  and  lower  secondary  formations.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  anti- 
mooy,  and  ooal-mines  are  worked.  There  are  numerous  iron-works. 
Porcelain-clay  and  granular  felspar  are  obtained.  Qood  granite  and 
other  building-stone  and  limestone  are  dusr. 

The  department  is  chiefly  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  Gatine  Hills  belong  to  the  bafuns  of  the 
Charente  and  the  Oaronne.  On  these  slopes  the  Tardoire  and  the 
Bandiat,  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  Charente — and  the  Dronue, 
the  Isle,  and  the  Loue,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Garonne — 
rise ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  uie  upper  course  of  the^e  rivers 
belongs  to  this  department.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  the 
Vienne  is  the  only  one  belonging  to  this  department,  which  it  enters 
on  the  east  side,  a  few  miles  from  its  source  (in  the  department  of 
Corr^ze),  and  crosses  from  east  to  west  into  the  department  of 
Charente,  receiving  several  small  feeders  on  both  banks,  and  passing 
the  city  of  Limoges.  The  (}artempe,  a  feeder  of  the  Creuse,  drains  the 
north  of  the  department.  None  of  the  rivers  named  are  navigable  in 
this  department.    Ponds  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  is  large. 

The  department  ia  traversed  by  7  imperial,  9  departmental,  and 
34  pariah  roads. 

From  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface  the  air  is  colder  than  the 
latitude  would  lead  one  to  expect,  The  atmosphere  is  moist,  and  the 
temperature  changeable. 

The  area  of  the  department  in  round  numbers  is  1,870,000  acres,  of 
which  about  588,000  acres  are  under  the  plough.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  rye  and  buckwheat  is  grown ;  the  growth  of  corn  is  how- 
ever  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  the  abundance  of  chestnuts.  The  meadows  and 
pasture-lands  amount  to  above  820,000  acres,  besides  280,000  acres  of 
neath,  common,  or  other  open  pasture,  and  grazing  forms  the  most 
important  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  Great  numbers  of  mules, 
horses  of  the  best  Limousin  breed,  and  of  homed  cattle,  are  reared. 
Horse-races  and  a  cattle-show  are  held  yearly  at  Limoges,  and  prizes 
are  distributed.  Pigs  are  numerous.  The  vineyards  occupy  only 
about  7000  acres,  and  produce  only  ordinary  red  wine.  The  wood- 
lands occupy  above  90,000  acres,  chiefly  in  small  clumps  or  in  copses. 
Chestnuts  and  walnuts  are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oi£-timber.  Game  is  plentiful.  A  great 
number  of  bees  are  kept.  Besides  iron,  which  is  tho  most  important 
industrial  product  of  the  department,  coarse  woollens,  flaonef,  blan- 
kets, linen,  leather,  paper,  nails,  glass,  and  pottery  are  manufactured. 

The  department  ia  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondiraementi. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Limoges .        .        • 

2.  St.-Yrieix  ,         •     . 

3.  Bellao      •         •        • 

4.  Bochechonart      .    • 

10 
4 
8 
6 

78 
26 
65 
SO 

138,750 
44,610 
84,682 
ftl,981 

Total        .        .    . 

37 

199 

319,379 

1.  In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Limoges,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  [Limoges.]  Aixe,  a  small 
place  7  miles  S.W.  from  Limoges,  has  some  Roman  remains  and  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages.  8t,'Ij^onard,  on  an  eminence  on 
il  iQ  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge, 


is  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  with  about  1600  inhabitants.  Its 
bouleyiffdi  command  a  pleasant  prospect.  The  dhuroh  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.  There  are  paper-mills  and  copper  works,  and  the 
townsmen  manufacture  woUen-stufis,  common  hats,  porcelain,  and 
sheepskin  and  other  leather.  At  Eymoutiers  (or  Aimoutier),  which 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne,  in  a  mountainous  district,  there 
are  tan-yards ;  and  ootton-yam  is  manufiMtured :  population  of  the 
commune  8500. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St.-Trieix,  which 
is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  department  on  the  Loue,  a  feeder  of 
the  Isle,  and  has  a  college  and  7403  inhabitants  in  the  commune. 
The  town  is  ill-built ;  it  has  five  parish  churches,  one  of  which,  a 
collegiate  church,  is  considered  an  admirable  specimen  of  gothio 
architecture.  The  townsmen  manufacture  porcelain  and  common 
earthenware,  woollen-cloths  and  coarse  woollen-stuffs,  and  leather. 
There  are  some  iron-works.  Ohalut,  a  small  place  of  about  2000 
inhabitants,  near  the  source  of  the  Tardoire,  has  some  historical 
interest  as  being  the  place  where  Richard  I.  (Cceur-de-Lion)  of  Eng- 
land received  his  death-wound,  whilst  be^tieging  the  castle  that  formerly 
defended  the  town,  1199.  It  is  divided  by  the  Tardoire  into  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  St.-Oermain-lO'Bellet,  N.E.  of  Yrieix,  has 
2500  inhabitants  in  the  commune, 

8.  In  the  third  arrodissement  the  chief  town  JBdlae,  is  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  Vinson,  a  feeder  of  the  Gartempe,  24  mQes  N.  by  W. 
from  Limoges,  and  has  8775  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  paper, 
broadcloth,  linen,  leather,  blankets,  and  hats.  Near  the  town  there 
is  a  large  druidical  altar.  Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned 
the  following — Beinnef,  on  the  Gartempe :  population,  2640;  ChdteaU' 
PonscUf  also  on  the  Gartempe :  population,  3837 ;  Lt-Dorat,  N.  of 
Bellac  on  the  S^vre  a  feeder  of  the  Gartempe,  with  a  fine  church,  an 
ecclesiastical  college,  and  2500  inhabitants ;  and  Magnac-Lavalf  £.  of 
Le-Dorat :  population,  8600. 

4.  In  the  fourth-  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  jRoehec^wwiH,  is 
situated  on  the  Grenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Vienne,  22  miles  W.  from 
Limoges,  and  has  4166  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  glass-bottles, 
bricks,  tiles,  and  vinegar;  On  a  rocky  hill  above  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  one  of  the  towers  of  which  serves  for 
a  prison.  There  are  iron-works  near  Rochechouart.  St-Junien,  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  junction  of  the  Glane  with  the 
Vienne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  It  is  surrounded  by  boule- 
vards, which  are  planted  with  trees  and  command  a  pleasant  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  town  is  one  of  tne  busiest  places 
in  the  department.  The  parish  church  and  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dume 
close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Vienne  are  the  principal  buildings.  The 
inhabitants,  who  number  about  5500,  manufacture  gloves,  blankets, 
hats,  woollen-cloths,  serge,  porcelain  and  common  earthenware, 
chamois  and  other  leather,  and  paper.  There  are  monthly  fairs  for 
the  sale  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hides,  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  wine. 

This  department  and  the  adjoining  department  of  Oreuse  constitute 
the  diocese  of  Limoges^  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffraean  of  the 
archbidhop  of  Bourges.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of 
Limoges,  within  the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Poitiers, 
and  in  the  21st  Military  Division,  of  which  Limoges  is  head-quarters. 
It  returns  2  members  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  Uxe  French  empire. 

VIENNE.    [IsiRE.] 

VIERZON.    [Cher.] 

VIKSTL    [Capitanata.1 

VIP.      [IstRR.] 

VIGAN.  LE.    [Gard.] 

VIGEOIS.    [CoRRtzR.] 

VIGEVANO.     [NoVARA.] 

VIGO.    [Galicxa,  Spanish.] 

Yl  JI  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands  ia 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  on  our  maps  are  called  Fidji,  or  Feedjee 
Islands.  The  group  is  little  known,  partly  because  it  is  situated  out 
of  the  common  track  of  vessels  and  in  a  dangerous  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  partly  on  account  of  its  great  extent  The  Vijl  Islands  lie 
between  15*  5'  and  19**  S.  lat.,  177*"  and  182°  R  long.,  and  consist  pro- 
perly of  three  groups.  The  most  eastern  contains  a  great  number  of 
sm»ll  islands,  and  one  of  considerable  size,  the  island  of  Lakemba. 
Ftirther  to  the  west  there  is  a  more  extensive  group,  oontaioing  several 
islands  of  moderate  size, .  and  a  large  one,  Viji-levu,  or  Great  VijL 
The  third  group  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Vijilevu,  and  contains  the 
large  island  of  Pan,  or  Tarkanava,  with  several  smaller  ones.  Several 
good  harbours  have  been  visited  by  Europeans ;  the  best  ai'e  at  Rewa, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Viji-levu^  and  at  Libuka,  on  the  island  of 
Ovalan,  west  of  Viji  levu. 

These  islands  seem  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  though  no  active  voleano 
has  been  observed,  and  they  exhibit  that  irregularity  of  surface  which 
is  peculiar  to  Islands  of  that  formation.  Many  of  them  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  climate  is  hot^  but  not  so  constant  as  it 
generally  is  between  the  tropics,  because  this  group  is  situated  on  the 
southern  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  where  the  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  frequent  and  sudden.    In  August  and  September  the  ther- 


mometer on  board  ship  varied  between  72"  and  88  .  The  domestio 
animals  are  pigs  and  dogs,  and  the  wild  animals  are  rata.  There 
are  few  kinds  of  birds;  the  most  common  are  parrots.  Cocoa-nut 
palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  yams,  sugar-cane,  sago,  maize,  and 
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particularly  lico,  are  cultivated.  The  forefits  supply  timber  for  the 
coDstrucUon  of  boats. 

The  population  is  stated  to  amount  to  200,000  individuals.  In  the 
structure  of  their  bodies  the  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  there  is  no  great  difference  in  their  languages :  they  evince 
a  considerable  degree  of  inventive  power  and  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  boats  and  houses,  and  in  making  arms,  clothes^ 
wicker-work,  and  earthenware.  Tht*^  have  three  kinds  of  boats :  the 
largest,  consisting  of  two  boats  united,  are  sometimes  50  feet  long,  aud 
are  used  to  make  voyages  which  last  several  days.  Many  of  them  are 
made  for  sale  in  the  neighbouriug  islands.  In  Rewa  is  a  large 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  which  is  made  with  great  taste,  and  is 
ul^o  an  article  of  export  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  Of  late  years 
(ome  Wesleyan  miasionaries  have  established  themselves  on  the 
islands. 

These  islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  American  vessels.  They  get 
there  sandal-wood,  tortoise-shell,  and  trepang  for  the  Chinese  markets. 
The  Americans  bring  guns,  gunpowder,  cochineul,  cotton-stuffia,  and 
iron-ware.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands  obtain  here  the 
best  of  their  large  boats,  and  pay  for  them  with  'topa,'  or  stuffs  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  Chinese  mulberry-tree,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
Phyteter  niacrocephaltu. 

The  Viji  Islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1613,  but  from 
that  time  were  not  visited  until  1789,  when  Captain  Bligh,  after  the 
mutiny  of  his  crew,  sailed  through  the  most  eaatem  group,  and  in 
1792  he  discovered  the  islands  farther  to  the  west. 

VILAINK      [ILLK-KT-VILAINB.] 

VILLA  DE  LEON.    [Mexico.] 

VILLA  DEL  FUERTE.    [Mexico.] 

VILLA  DO  CONDE.    [Entbb  Douro  e  Minho.] 

VILLA  FRANCA.    [Azores,  St,  Mickad^a;  Nice.] 

VILLA  HERMOSA.    [Mexico.] 

VILLA  REALE.  VILLA  RICA    [Paraguay.] 

VILLA  SAN  GIOVANNL    [Calabria.] 

VILLA  VIEJA.    rCoBTA-RiCA.] 

VILLACIDRO.    [Sardbqna.] 

VILLAFRANCA  DEL  VIERZO.    [Leon.] 

VILLAINED    [Matewmb.] 

VILLANOVA  DE  PORTUfAO.    [Alqabyi.] 

VILLARD.    [IsftBE.] 

VILLAVICIOSA.    [ABTURIAS.J 

VILLAVigOSA.    [ALBMTEJ0.J 

VILLEFORT.    [LoziBB.] 

VILLEFRANCUE.     [Ayetbon;  Dobdoonb;  GABoirirE,  Haute; 

RHdNB.] 

VILLENA.    [MuBOiA.] 

VILLENEUVE.    [Avbtrok;  Qabd;  Lot-et-Qaronnb;  Yoniib.J 

VILLEMUR-SUR-TARN.    [Gabohhb,  Hadte.] 

VILLEttS.    [Aisnb;  Sommb.] 

VILNA-    [Wilha.] 

VILVERDE.    [Bbabakt,  South.] 

VIMIERA    [Ebtbemaduba,  Portuguese.] 

VIMOUTIER.    [Obnb.] 

VINAY.    risftBE.] 

VINQA.    [PTBfeii^ES  Orientales.] 

VINCENNES.    [Indiana;  Seine,  Department  of.] 

VINCENT,  ST.,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago, 
situated  between  18**  10'  and  IS**  25'  N.  lat,  ei**  lO'  and  61*"  20' 
W.  long.,  having  Barbadoes  on  the  east,  Grenada  on  the  south,  and  St. 
Lucia  on  the  north.  The  -area  of  St  Vincent  is  181  square  miles,  or 
about  84,000  acres,  of  which  about  85,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  Caribbee  group^  of  an 
oval  form,  18  miles  loog  by  11  miles  broad;  and  though  Uie  surface 
is  irregular,  the  valleys,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  possess  a 
fertile  soil,  and  are  well  watered.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  a 
range  of  high  mountains  crosses  the  island  from  north  to  south.  The 
OretKidinei  consist  of  several  small  islets  off  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  coast  Bequia,  the  largest,  has  an  area  of  8700  acres,  and  there 
are  seven  others.  Bequia  possesses  a  fine  harbour,  called  Admiralty 
Bay.  The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  of  St.  Vincent  a  the 
Souffri^re,  a  volcanic  mountain  8000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  conical  hill  800  feet 
high,  and  200  feet  in  diameter  at  the  basei  After  a  repose  of  nearly 
a  century  an  eruption  of  the  mountain  took  place  in  1812.  St  Vincent 
has  several  times  suffered  severely  from  hurricanes. 

St  Vincent  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  In  1672  Charles  IL 
included  St  Vincent  with  Barbadoes  and  several  other  islands  under 
one  government  In  1714  the  French  beg^  to  form  a  settlement 
with  the  permission  of  the  natives.  For  many  years  it  was  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  French  and  the  English,  but  it  was  at  length 
ceded  to  the  British  crown  at  the  i>eace  in  1788.  St  Vincent  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Barbadoes.  The  population  in  1852  was  estimated  at 
80,128. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  island  are,  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses, 
vrith  some  arrow-root^  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton.  Pozauolano  is  ex- 
ported as  an  excellent  subaqueous  cement.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  arrow-root  is  incressing. 

The  amount  of  the  rerenue  in  1852  was  14,890;. ;  that  of  the  ezpen- 


dittu-e  was  li,9o2L,  besides  77362.  for  civil  and  military  establishmenii 
defrayed  by  Qreat  Britam.  The  imports  during  1852  amounted  in  vslue 
to  167,059Z.,  the  exports  to  204,995/.  The  amount  of  tonnage  entered 
inwards  during  1852  was  30,541 ;  the  amount  cleared  outwards  wu 
31,181  tons.  Of  places  of  worship  there  were  103  in  1852,  of  which 
14  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  others  being  almoit 
entirely  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  number  of 
children  attending  school  was  2154. 

KingMtown  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  contains  about  l^A 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  harbour,  a  few  public  buildings,  and  a  c(ai- 
modious  church.  A  botanic  garden  of  80  acres  was  formed  more  thaa 
half  a  century  ago. 

VINDELI'CIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  Sonthem  Germaaj. 
It  extended  from  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake  of  Constanz),  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  the  Inn  with  the  Danube,  and  from  Rhsetik  to  tbe 
DnnubHQ.  Vindelicia  at  first  was  a  part  of  Rbsstik ;  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian  it  was  a  separate  province,  and  was  called  Rhsetih.  Sectiuci, 
which  name  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  name  Vindelicia,  whick 
is  first  mentioned  by  Sextus  Rufus  (c.  8).  The  name  of  VindeUcia  ii 
derived  from  the  Vindelid,  a  warlike  Celtic  tribe  in  the  sontbrn 
mountainous  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  trlbs 
had  its  name  from  the  Vindo  or  Vinda,  also  called  Viido,  now  Wertach. 
and  the  Licua,  now  Lech,  which  were  two  of  the  principal  rivers  at 
the  country.  The  Romans  founded  many  colonies  in  Vindeliii. 
Among  them  were  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsborg;  Campoda- 
num,  now  Kempten;  Brigantia,  now  Bregenz;  Reginnm,  or  Castn 
Regina,  now  Ratisbon,  or  Regensbuig;  Pons  Oeni  or  Aeni,  ^tm 
Miihldorf,  on  the  Inn.  The  municipal  rights  given  to  theae  cobiifis 
by  the  Romans,  were  the  cause  of  their  afterwards  becoming  &«« 
Imperial  towna  After  the  Srd  century  VindeUcia  was  inraded  bf 
German  tribes  (Alemanni  and  Boioarii),  who  extirpated  the  ancieit 
population. 

VINDHYA  MOUNTAINS.    [Hindustan.] 

VIRE.    [Calvados.] 

VIRQIN  ISLANDS  are  an  extensive  group  of  small  iwlanda,  whidi 
form  part  of  the  Columbian  Archipelsgo,  commonly  called  the  West 
Indies.  They  lie  betweenl8*  5'  and  18**  50'  N.  kt.,  64*  10'  and  65'  i/ 
W.  long.,  exclusive  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Saint  Croix,  wbid 
properly  does  not  belong  to  the  group,  but  is  commonly  consideRd 
as  forming  part  of  it,  because  it  belongs  to  Denmark,  which,  also  is  ii 
possession  of  some  islands  of  the  group  itselt  This  island  is  about  ^J 
miles  SL  from  the  centre  of  the  virgin  Islands.  The  Virgin  Islsadf 
extend  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  west-south-west  to  east-noctt 
east,  and  occupy  a  space  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  20  miles.  The  most  western  belong  to  Spain ;  the  most 
eastern  belong  to  the  British ;  those  in  the  centre  to  Denmark. 

The  British  islands  lie  between  64"  10'  and  64*  50'  W.  long.,  sad 
amount  to  about  50  in  number ;  but  most  of  them  are  Terj  small 
They  are  stated  to  cover  a  surface  not  exceeding  60,000  acres,  ar 
between  93  and  94  square  miles.  The  largest  of  these  islanda  are— 
Anegada,  Virgiu  Qonla,  Comance,  Beef  Island,  Quana,  Tortola,  Jo^ 
van  Dyke's,  and  Peter^s  Island.  The  population  of  the  whole  of  thea 
inlands  in  1850  was  estimated  at  7000  persona  The  colonial  income  is 
1849  was  16752.  Anegadct^  which  is  the  most  north-eastern  ialand  of  t^ 
whole  group,  contains  81,200  acres,  but  has  only  a  few  inhabitaaU. 
[Aneqada.]  Virgin  Chrda,  also  called  Spanish  Town,  which  is  cc& 
sidered  to  be  a  corruption  of  Penniston,  the  original  name  of  the  ieUnd, 
consists  of  a  rocky  mass,  and  two  peninsulas  which  project  from  tbe 
mountains  to  the  east  and  south-west.  Of  the  rocky  mass  in  the  centrv 
of  the  island  the  summit  is  about  1500  feet  high.  The  island  is  said 
to  contain  9500  acrea  The  soil  is  sandy  and  dry.  The  experts 
consist  of  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  iodigo,  peas,  and  some  cotton.  Tbe 
produce  of  the  island  is  sent  to  Tortola  for  exportation.  At  Sv 
Thomas  Bay,  on  the  southern  peninsula^  is  a  group  of  houses  ^I^ 
the  Town.  In  the  prolongation  of  the  southern  peninsula  is  a  ciosier 
of  rocksi,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  fantastic  figures,  resemUii^ 
ruined  temples,  columns,  and  arcbea  They  are  called  the  Fallen  Citj. 
or  Broken  Jerusalem.  Between  Virgin  Qorda  and  Tortola,  at  a  eh<4t 
distance  from  the  last-mentioned  island,  are — ChtcU  Comance,  which  is 
very  rocky  and  elevated,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  and  Berf  IsUaui,  wUicii 
is  slso  rocky,  but  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  pasture-gronnc 
Each  of  these  islands  contains  an  area  of  about  1500  acres.  The  ami'i 
island  of  Ouana  lies  north  of  Tortola. 

TortoUif  the  most  important  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  extendi 
nearly  12  miles  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  but  ita  widib 
does  not  exceed  2  miles.  Its  area  is  said  to  be  18,800  acres.  It  ia  a 
mountain-mass,  broken  up  and  furrowed  by  glens  and  ravines  in  eTe>rj 
direction,  so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  unduUting  surfaoes  asi 
precipitous  eminencea  The  most  elevated  part  runs  through  tb« 
middle  of  the  island  from  east  to  west.  Sage  UiU,  the  highest  su^lcu^ 
which  lies  west  of  Road  Town,  is  1650  feet  above  the  level  of  th.e  seA 
The  descent  la  more  precipitous  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  azii 
high  rocky  masses  advance  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  north-west^  b^^ 
at  all  other  places  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  of  inodera:^ 
elevation.  The  shores  are  indented  with  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
which  afford  shelter  and  anchorage  for  a  great  quantity  of  shippinc 
The  soil  ia  dry,  and  haa  little  depth.  The  capital  of  the  lala&d  n 
Road  Town^  or  KimgttoyDn,    It  is  built  on  the  southern  side  of  ths* 
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ifllaud,  in  the  western  bi^ht  of  a  deep  bay,  which  is  5  miles  long  and 
8i  miles  wide,  and  constitutes  an  excellent  harboor,  being  perfectly 
land-locked  on  all  sides.  The  town  oonsiste  of  only  one  long  irregular 
street,  which  incloses  in  a  curre  the  base  of  a  projecting  point  of  land, 
and  lies  close  to  the  watei^s  edge.  The  houses  are  mostly  well  built. 
To  the  north  of  the  western  extremity  of  Tortola  is  Jott  van  Dyk^t 
lalttnd,  which  is  more  than  3  miles  long  and  about  1  mile  wide.  It 
resembles  Tortola  in  soil  and  productions.  To  the  south  of  Tortola, 
about  4  miles  from  the  island,  extends  a  row  of  islands  from  Broken 
Jerusalem  on  the  east-north-east  to  the  western  extremity  of  St.  John. 
They  are  all  rocky  and  elevated,  but  smalL  The  largest,  St*  Pder't, 
has  an  area  of  1890  acres.  Between  this  row  of  islands  and  Tortola  is 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  Channel,  which  is  of  difficult  navigation  on  account 
of  the  numerous  rocks  and  shoals,  the  strong  tides,  and  the  heavy 
swell  of  the  sea. 

The  Danish  Yixgin  Islands,  St.  John,  St  Thomas,  Santa  CruB,  and 
numerous  islete,  are  situated  between  64^  40'  and  65**  10'  W.  long. 
The  island  of  St.  John  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from  Tortola :  it  is 
about  8  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  8  miles  wide.  The  surface  is 
very  uneven,  the  mountains  reaching  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the 
Tortola  eminences.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  on  level 
tracts  near  the  sea-shores.  In  the  interior  maize  and  ground  pro- 
visions are  cultivated.  There  are  several  good  anchorages,  the  best  of 
which  is  Coral  Bay.  St.  John,  a  small  town  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island,  possesses  a  good  harbour.  The  island  of  SL  Th/omtu, 
west  of  St.  John,  has  an  area  of  about  30  square  miles.  Ito  uneven- 
ness  of  surface  renders  a  considerable  portion  of  it  unsuiteble  for 
agricultureu  The  soil  is  mostly  a  dry  loam.  Maise,  ground  pro- 
visions, and  fruits  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Most  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  this  island  and  of  St.  John  are  of  Duteh  origin,  and 
Duteh  is  the  common  language.  The  town  of  St  Thomas  is  built  on 
the  north  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  which  has  good  anchoragB  for  200 
vessels.  Being  a  free  port,  open  to  all  nations,  it  is  an  important 
entrepot  for  articles  of  plantetion  consumption,  and  is  the  chief  mart 
of  the  iohabitanto  of  the  Virgin  IslandR  generally.  The  population  is 
about  3000,  of  whom  about  400  are  whites.  [St.  Thomas,  in  Sup.] 
The  most  important  of  the  Danish  poaseaeions  is  Santa  OruZf 
or  St,  Cfroix,  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  Though  it  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  group  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  u  usually  reckoned 
along  with  them.  It  lies  between  17**  40'  and  IT**  50^  N.  lat,  64"  80' 
and  65°  W.  long.,  and  is  24  miles  long  and  nearly  8  miles  broad  in  its 
widest  part,  containing  an  area  of  about  110  square  miles.  Along  the 
northern  shores  there  is  a  chcun  of  hills,  of  which  the  eastern  extre- 
mity spreads  over  the  whole  width  of  the  island.  The  island  is  com- 
paratively fertile,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  provisions  being  produced. 
The  island  is  traversed  in  ito  whole  extent  lengthwise  by  three  good 
roads.  The  greater  number  of  the  whites  on  the  island  are  of  English 
origin,  and  English  is  the  language  most  generally  spoken.  The 
population  is  upwards  of  80,000,  including  about  2500  whites.  The 
eapital  of  Santa  Cruz  is  Ohriitianstadt,  also  called  the  Basin,  which 
stands  on  a  small  bay  on  the  northern  shore.  This  town,  one  of  the 
beet  built  in  the  West  Indies,  stands  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hilL 
The  stieete,  which  are  parallel  to  the  sea,  are  wide  and  straight^  and 
rise  like  terraces  one  above  the  other.  Christianstadt  is  the  seat  of 
the  governor  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
government-house  has  the  appearance  of  a  palaoe,  and  there  are 
several  other  handsome  public  buildings.  There  are  four  churches 
(Danish,  Duteh,  English,  and  Roman  Catholic),  and  two  elementary 
schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls.  'Frederickttadt,  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  has  a  population  of  1500,  and  a  good  roadstead. 

The  Spanish  Virgin  I^ands  are  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  consist  of  two  islands  of  moderate  extent, 
and  of  several  islets.  The  northern  island,  called  Cvlet^ra  (Snake 
Island),  or  Passage  Island,  has  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles,  is 
rocky,  and  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation.  The  producto  are  sugar  and 
coffee.  The  population  is  only  about  800.  The  sonthem  island, 
called  Bitque,  or  Crab  Island,  extends  from  east  to  west  about  16 
miles,  and  is  between  3  and  4  miles  wide.  On  the  northern  side  is  a 
great  lagoon,  wUoh  usually  dries  up  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season. 
The  western  part  of  the  island  is  rocky  and  hilly.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  surface  of  the  island  is  low,  level,  and  overgrown  with  trees 
and  bushes. 

Climate, — These  islands  have  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons.  The 
short  rainy  season  begins  in  Kay,  and  laste  from  15  to  20  days.  The 
heat  in  this  season  is  equal  to  that  of  the  summer  in  Southern 
Europe.  In  July  and  August  the  heat  is  considerable,  the  thermo- 
meter in  August  usually  marking  92"  at  noon.  In  September  the  rain 
comes  down  like  a  deluge,  and  speedily  makes  the  surface  of  the 
islands  a  sheet  of  water.  Between  July  and  October  hurricanes 
occur.  The  smnmer  or  di^  season  commences  generally  in  December, 
and  from  this  period  tUi  the  month  of  April  showers  are  rare,  and  the 
heat  is  moderates  This  is  the  most  healthy  and  the  most  agreesble 
season  of  the  year.  Earthquakes  occaaionaUy  occur,  but  the  shocks 
are  generally  slight  On  the  northern  shores  of  these  islands  a  very 
heavy  swell,  called  the  'ground-sea,'  is  experienced  between  October 
and  May,  and  sometimes  later.  This  swell  has  worn  away  much  of 
the  lower  parte  of  the  nortiiem  shores*  leaving  the  ooasto  lined  in 
many  places  with  high  rocks  or  clifEs. 
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Produ^iom* — ^The  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  rum,  a  little 
cotton,  and  salt  from  Anegada.  Maize  and  guinea-corn  aro  cultivated. 
The  castor-oil  plant  and  tiie  tamarind  grow  wild,  but  are  also  culti- 
vated. Other  wild-growing  and  useful  plsnte  are  the  Aloe  pafoliata 
and  the  Agave  Americana,  In  the  foresto  aro  many  us^uf  troea, 
among  which  are  mahogany-  and  fustio-treea.  There  are  no  wild 
quadrupeds,  and  birds  are  rare.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of 
turtles.    Fish  is  plentifuL 

ffietory,—BeaxitL  Cruz  and  tiie  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  1494.  They  were  then  inhabited, 
and  Santa  Cruz  was  the  most  northern  island  in  which  the  Caribbees 
had  established  themselves ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
no  inhabitants  were  found  on  them.  In  tiie  17th  century  these  islands 
became  the  resort  of  buccaneers ;  some  Dutch  buccaneers  b^an  to 
settle  Tortola  in  1648,  but  were  expelled  from  the  island  by  the 
English  in  1666,  and  since  that  time  the  isluid  has  always  been  in 
their  possession.  The  island  of  St  Thomas  was  settied  by  the  Danes 
in  1672 ;  and  a  few  yean  later  the  Danes  also  possessed  themselves  of 
St  John.  These  islands  were  token  by  the  British  in  1801,  but  were 
restored  in  the  following  year.  They  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
1807,  and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1815,  when  they  were  again 
restored  to  the  Danes.  The  British  islands  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  St  Kitts,  but  they  have  a  separate  legislative  assem- 
bly, which  meete  at  Road  Town.  The  Danish  islands  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Danish  governor  residing  at  Christianstadt;  and  the 
Spanish  islands  are  dependencies  of  Puebto  Rico. 

VIRQINIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  extends 
between  36"  80'  and  89''  43'  N.  lat  (with  the  exception  of  a  long 
narrow  slip  of  land  which  extends  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio 
River  as  far  north  as  40*  38'  N.  lat),  75'  15'  and  83"  30'  W.  long; 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ooean  and  the  Potomac  River,  which 
separates  it  from  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  district  of  Columbia ; 
N.E.  by  Maryland;  N.  by  Pennsylvania;  N.W.  by  Ohio;  W.  by 
Kentucky;  S.W.  by  Tennessee;  and  S.  by  North  CarolincL  The  area 
is  61,852  square  miles.  The  population  m  1850  was  1,421,661,  of 
whom  54,838  were  free  coloux«d  persons,  and  472,528  slaves :  the 
density  of  population  was  28*17  to  the  square  mile.  The  federal 
representotive  population  in  1850  was  1,282,649,  in  which  number 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  aro  included.  This,  according  to  the  present 
ratio  of  ropresentetion,  entities  the  steto  to  send  13  members  to 
Congross.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  states,  Viiginia  sends 
two  members. 

Sea-Oocut,— From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Currituck  Sound, 
which  is  included  within  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  to  Cape  Henry, 
about  80  miles,  is  an  unbroken  line  of  low  shelving  sandy  shore.  From 
Cape  Henry,  which  is  a  low  sand-hill,  it  is  about  12  miles  to  Cape 
Charles;  and  between  these  two  capes  is  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  which  extends  inland  about  180  mUes.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  de- 
scribed luder  Mabtland,  to  which  stete  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs. 
From  Cape  Henry  to  Windmill. Point  a  distance  of  about  45  miles, 
the  coast  of  Virginia  presento.a  suocession  of  projecting  headlands, 
inclosing  many  bays,  some  of  which  extend  far  inland,  and  preserve  a 
considexable  width  and  depth  to  a  distance  of  from  20  to  50  miles  from 
the  sek  These  laiger  bays  are  the  wstuaries  of  rivers,  and  admit  large 
vessels,  so  as  to  constitute  good  harbours.  The  smaller  bays  are 
formed  by  indentotions  of  the  shores,  and  most  of  them  have  safe 
anchorage  for  coasting  vessels.  The  headlands  between  the  bays  have 
low  and  frequentiy  swampy  shores,  but  at  some  distance  from  them 
the  country  rises  from  15  to  20  feet  That  part  of  Viiginia  which 
lies  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is  called  the  '  Eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
piinia,'  is  skirted  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  nfimber  of  low  sandy 
islands,  which  towards  the  north  form  one  row,  but  towards  Cape 
Charles  two  or  three  parallel  rows.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  few 
fishermen,  and  the  straito  which  separate  these  islands  from  one 
another  s^ord  some  passages  for  small  coasting  veasels.  The  coast 
opposite  these  islands  suppUee  shelter  and  good  anchorage,  and  that  on 
the  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay  has  some  good  harboun  for  small  vessels. 

Surface,  Soil,  Climate,  Agricultural  Productione. — Nearly  one-half  of 
the  surface  of  Virginia  is  mountainous.  The  Appalachian  or  Alleghany 
Mountains  run  through  it  obliquely  from  south-west  to  north-east 
spreading  along  the  southern  boundary  over  the  western,  and  towards 
the  north  over  the  central,  districto  of  the  state.  From  the  esstem 
base  of  this  mountain  region  there  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atiantio 
and  of  Chesapeake  Bay  a  plain  known  as  the  Atlantic  Slope,  which 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  is  a  low  undulating  plain,  and  at  the  httct 
of  it  a  higher  hUly  country,  which  reaches  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  These 
two  plains  constitute  ^e  maritime  and  the  higher  slope  of  the  Atiantio. 
That  portion  of  Virginia  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  mountain 
region,  between  it  and  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Big  Sandv,  is  much  mora 
hi&y  than  the  eastom  plain,  and  may  be  called  the  hilly  region  of  the 
Ohio  and  of  the  Kanawha.  The  following  table  exhibito  a  rough  esti- 
mate in  square  miles  of  the  respective  areas  of  these  four  regions : — 

1.  Maritime  or  Lower  Slope  of  the  Atiantio     .        .      8,000 

2.  Hilly  or  Upper  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  •  .  •  17,000 
8.  Mountain  Region  ox  the  Appalachians  .  •  .  26,800 
4.  Hilly  Region  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  .        .    .    10,000 
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1.  The  Maritime  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  oomprebends  alao  the  eastern 
■bore  of  Virginia*  or  that  part  which  lies  eaat  of  Cbeeapeake  Bay. 
Thia  Qoontr^  cooBiati  of  a  tongue  of  land  about  70  miles  long  and  10 
milei  in  width,  the  ialanda  included,  but  without  them  only  7  miles 
fkcross.  Along  the  shore  is  a  sterile  tract  mostly  corered  with  low 
tand-hills  or  swamps,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  interior  is  a 
lerel  flat  country,  with  a  light  sandy  soil  resting  on  elay.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  maize  and  oats,  but  wheat,  cotton,  peas,  beans,  and 
potatoes  are  also  grown.  There  are  good  orohards,  in  which  the  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranate>tree8  attain  a  large  sijEe,  and  yield  Mbu&dant 
fruitb .  The  palma^bristi,  fkom  which  the  castorK)il  is  obtained,  is 
oultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Of  the  Maritime  Region  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  south-eastern 

Portion  is  a  flat  country  which  rises  imperceptibly  towards  the  south, 
'be  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  but  less  fertile  than  the  eastern 
shore ;  its  productions  are  the  same.  On  some  low  tracts  near  the 
Dismal  Swamp  rice  is  grown,  and  this  is  the  most  northern  point 
where  that  grain  is  cultivated  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  United 
States.  The  Dismal  Swamp  extends  into  Nobth  Cabolina.  From 
the  forests  at  the  southern  part  of  the  Swamp  a  large  quantity  of 
lumber  is  obtained.  Near  the  centre  of  the  Swamps  in  Virginia,  is 
Lake  Drummond,  which  extends  about  7  miles  in  every  direction, 
and  varies  in  depth  from  10  to  20  feet.  The  remainder  of  the  Mari- 
time Rpgion  has  a  somewhat  undulating  surface,  which  towards  the 
western  limits  of  the  region  is  diversified  with  hills.  The  soil  is 
alluvial,  but  thin  and  poor.  Some  of  the  higher  tracts  are  nearly 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  barren,  and  others  are  covered  with  forests 
of  stunted  pines,  from  which  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin  are  extracted.  The 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  have  a  deeper  and  richer  scnl,  and  prodnoe  good 
orops.  Wheat  is  not  much  cultivated,  but  maize,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  extensively  grown ;  tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  The 
orchards  yield  apples,  pears,  cherries,  quinces,  neotarines^  apricotsi, 
mlmonds,  plums,  pomegranates,  figs,  peaches,  and  molberriee. 

The  climate  of  this  low  region,  if  compared  with  thai  of  low 
aountries  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantic,  is  diatinguisbed  by  great  and 
•ttdden  changes,  which  occur  at  all  seasons  except  October  and 
Kovember.  The  winters  are  much  ooldir  than  in  any  part  of  Europe 
•outh  of  the  Alps,  and  also  more  severe  than  in  the  low  countries 
Borth  of  the  Alps.  Frosts  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  severe, 
but  generally  of  short  duration.  During  July  and  August  the  heat  is 
very  great,  the  thermometer  rising  almost  every  year  to  90"*,  and 
sometimes  to  06"  ond  98 ^  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  5<l*. 
Though  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  leas  in  this  region  than  in  England, 
the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  much  greater.  The  prevailing 
wind  all  the  year  round  is  the  south-west;  but  in  autumn  and  winter 
the  wind  blowa  firom  all  quarters  except  Uie  south,  and  southeriy 
winds  ars  at  all  seasons  very  rare.  The  change  of  the  wind  produces 
sudden  changes  in  the  temperatare.  Jefferson  states  that  tike  ther^ 
mometer  has  descended  45  degrees  in  thirteen  hours,  from  92*  to  47*, 
In  consequence  of  a  change  of  the  wind. 

2.  The  Upper  SU^cf  the  Atlantic  txUmdi  fnnxk  the  wwtem  limit 
of  the  Maritime  Slope  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  From  the  base  of  the  ridge 
the  country  descends  to  the  falls  of  the  rivera  in  an  indined  plane. 
Where  the  fa)l»  occur,  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  across  the  state,  rising 
from  100  to  200  feet  above  tiieir  base^  which  in  most  places  is  about 
100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  surface  of  this  region  presents  only 
ft  comparatively  small  number  of  hills,  from  800  to  500  feet  hi^ ;  it 
generally  ext*>nds  In  vndulating  plains,  which  in  many  places  have  a 
gentle  acclivity,  but  in  others  are  broken  and  uneven,  and  between 
these  plains  ars  the  deeper  depre!»siens,  in  which  the  rivers  run.  The 
biila  are  generally  not  steep,  but  the  soil  is  sometimes  ro^y,  and  not 
ftt  for  eultivatioa  They  are  mostly  overgrown  with  ash,  beeoh,  elm, 
hiekery,  chestnut)  oak,  and  hemlock.  The  soU  of  the  higher  grounds 
between  the  bottoms  ot  the  rivers  is  sandy,  but  has  in  general  a  mode- 
nis  degree  of  fertility.  The  cultivated  tracts  yield  moderate  crops  of 
wheat,  maiie^  tobacco,  and  oats,  and  also  rye  and  buckwheat.  The 
orchards  are  extensive,  and  all  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
tsgion  suocecd,  except  pomegranates  and  almonds.  The  forests,  which 
■till  cover  a  coneidenble  part  of  the  surfacs,  are  comprised  of  oak, 
hickory,  gum,  maple,  logwood,  and  especially  yellow  pine.  The  hot* 
toms  along  the  wateroourees  are  extensive  along  the  laige  rivers :  that 
«f  the  James  River  is  in  general  firom  two  to  three  mitee  wide,  and 
•xtends  from  Richnsond  to  Lynchburg,  125  miles.  Their  soil  is  gene- 
imlly  excellent^  and  prodnces  good  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and  oats, 
and  the  best  sort  of  tobacco,  which  is  extensively  cultivated.  Nearly 
all  the  cotton  exported  from  Virginia  is  from  this  district.  The  hills 
which  are  dispersed  over  this  region  are  mostly  isolated  and  irregular ; 
but  there  extends  over  the  whole  width  of  the  state  a  series  of  hHls 
and  short  lunge^  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Blue  Ridge^  and  at 
ft  distance  of  from  15  to  80  miles  east  ot  it  North  of  James  River, 
which  for  more  than  80  miles  flows  along  its  eastern  base^  this  hilly 
tract  is  called  the  South- West  Mountain  *  but  towards  the  northern 
extremity  it  is  called  the  Bull  Run  md  Kittootan  Mountshtt;  This 
chain  rises  from  800  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  failb  are 
ooveind  with  forests  of  oak,  hidceiy^  gtesn  tmple,  wiiite  snd  yellow 
poplar,  black  and  white  wafaiut,  ash,  sassafras,  dogwood,  chestnut,  and 
<mestnut-oak.  The  long  valley  which  extends  between  these  hills  and 
the  BkM  Range  is  m  general  hilly;  for  several  offsets  of  the  Blue 


Ridge  advance  into  it  from  6  to  10  miles  from  the  range,  end  it  also 
contains  many  iaoUtsd  hills.  The  soil  gsnerally  consists  of  a  good 
mould  lying  on  a  substratum  of  red  clay.  In  the  northern  district  it 
is  lighter,  and  contains  a  good  proportion  of  sand  or  g^veL  The 
principal  objecta  of  agricnlture  are  maise^  wheat,  rye,  oatsy  end  pota* 
toes.  In  the  southern  districts  much  tobacco  is  grown,  and  hemp  in 
several  places.  The  orchards  yield  apples,  peaches,  cherriee,  plum^ 
quinces,  and  gimpesb  The  general  level  of  Uus  valley  is  fix>sa  500  to 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  except  towards  the  north,  where  it  is  lower 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  this  region  is  from  three  to  six 
degrees  lower  than  in  the  marittnte  region. 

8.  The  Mountain  Region  of  the  Appalaehiane  lies  vrest  of  the  upper 
region  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.  It  is  described  genermllj  uoda 
Alliobaft  Moubtaibb.  It  extends  in  a  general  nortii-east  (tirectico, 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  Hloug  the  Cumberland  Moon* 
tains  to  the  Qreenbrier  Ridge,  and  along  Laurel  Range  to  Cheat  River, 
which  breaks  through  it  near  89**  20^  N.  lat,  and  thenoe  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Laurel  HiHs.  The  extensiTe 
region  inclosed  by  this  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  widest  in  the  southern 
part ;  between  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  and. 37*  25'  K.  1st 
it  extends  150  miles  east  and  west,  but  north  of  that  parallel  it  hardly 
ever  exceeds  or  falls  much  short  of  90  milesL  The  moat  elevated 
points  of  this  region  are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  which  occur  in  the  Bios 
Ridge  near  87 **  86'  N.  lat.,  and  whose  highest  summit  ie  4260  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  White  Top  Mountains,  situated  near  the  plan 
where  the  three  states  of  Virginia,  NorUi  Carolina,  and  Tenoessee  sre 
contiguous,  and  whose  highest  summit  is  still  more  elevated.  These 
however  are  single  summits,  which  are  not  frequent  in  this  monntaJB 
system,  as  the  upper  edges  of  the  ridges  extend  in  nearljr  airsigkt 
lines,  which  at  certain  diftances,  usually  from  eight  to  tea  miles,  sre 
broken  by  narrow  depressionf,  through  which  gaps  the  roads  mn. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  ridges  however  seems  to  vary  between 
2600  and  8000  feet,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Potomac^  when 
it  sinks  to  between  1400  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  87*  N.  lat  there  are,  besides  several  smaller  ones,  foar 
large  parallel  ridges,  called,  from  west  to  east,  the  Cumberlajid  Moan- 
tains,  Clinch  Mountains,  Iron  Mountains,  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
are  connected  by  the  Great  Ass  Mountains,  and  other  tFaaaveisB 
ridges.  This  section  of  the  mountain  region  appears  to  be  mate 
favoured  by  nature  than  any  other.  It  is  well  watered  Yry  rivers  of 
gentle  current,  and  free  from  rapids  or  other  impedimenta  to  navifla> 
tion ;  the  valleys  are  rather  wide,  and  the  soil  ii  black  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Cultivation  is  successfully  carried  on  nearly  to  the  nortiien 
extremities  of  the  valleys ;  the  mountains  inclosing  which  are  steeps 
but  almost  entirely  covered  with  large  forest-trees,  sueh  as  ehesknn^ 
beeoh,  walnut,  elm,  black  and  white  oak,  maple^  ash,  poplar,  aad 
bttck-eya  The  principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  maiae,  wheat,  iy«^ 
oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  orchards  are  generally  planted 
with  apple-  and  peach-trees  and  vines,  this  being  one  of  the  beet  gr^ 
countries  in  Virginia.  On  tiie  mountains  ars  good  pastures^  and 
many  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  reared 

North-east  of  this  seoUon  lies  that  which  Is  drained  by  the  Kanawha 
It  is  also  traversed  by  four  larger  ridges^  of  which  the  two  most 
southern  prseerve  the  names  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  Mooatains; 
but  the  continuation  of  the  Clinch  Mountains  is  called  Walker's  Moon- 
tains  weet  of  the  Kanawha,  and  Petei's  Mountains  east  of  that  river. 
The  most  northern  ridge  is  called  Great  Flat  Top,  and  is  eooneetid 
with  the  Great  Ass  Mountains.  A  transverse  ridge  running  nearly 
due  north  and  sooth,  near  80**  15'  W.  long.,  connects  Peter's  Moun- 
tains with  the  Iron  Mountains^  and  these  with  the  Blue  Ridgei  This 
section  Is  probably  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountatn  system 
south  of  the  Potcmao ;  where  the  Kanawha  is  joined  by  the  Qreen- 
brier River  its  surface  is  1888  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  ram 
sometisaes  for  many  miles  between  high  rocks  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water^s  edge.  In  other  places  level  traeta,  hardly 
ever  half  a  mile  wide,  but  of  some  extent,  are  found  near  the  banks; 
but  they  do  not  constitute  what  is  called  a  river  bottom,  being  many 
feet  elevated  above  its  level  in  the  time  of  the  freshets.  Tbeso  ars 
the  only  tracts  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  on  which  sooaiderabls 
quantities  of  maise,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised.  The  mouo- 
tains  are  genendly  covered  with  tall  trees. 

All  the  waters  collected  in  the  two  sections  already  deseribed  run 
off  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Tennessee  and  Great  Kanawha  river^  bat  fartha 
north  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  flows  into  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic^  The  watershed  hetween  these  riveis  and  thoes 
which  run  to  the  Ohio  is  formed  by  a  continuous  ridge,  which  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kanawha  is  called  Peter's  Mountain,  but  farther  north 
is  known  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  T^t  wide  space  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  traversed  in  all  its 
length  by  a  cham  known  as  tiie  North  Mountain,  er  Great  Kittatinsiy 
Chain.  The  western  districts  of  this  section  are  travsned  hj  amner- 
ous  ridges  rising  from  1000  to  1300  fbet  above  the  sea,  hot  hotweciii 
them  along  the  large  rivers  ate  valleys  firom  one  te  two  miles  wids^ 
wherszaaise,  whsftt,  rye,  osie,  bftrtey,  buckwheat,  potatoes^  tax,  and 
hemp  sre  grown.  They  are  however  better  adapted  for  pMtne  ;  and 
Ihe  stock,  with  butter  sad  wool,  oonstitnte  the  principsl  artioies  for 
the  market  Those  parts  of  thfa  section  which  are  contignoas  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  have  wider  valleys  and  an  equally  good  soil,  which  pra* 
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duces  abundant  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco.    There  are  also 
extensive  orchards,  which  produce  apples  and  p^ohes  of  good  quality. 

The  northern  section  of  this  mountain  re^on,  or  that  which  lies 
within  the  basin  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  is  divided  by  the  Kitta- 
tinny  Chain  into  two  natural  divisions,  which  gradually  lower  as  they 
proceed  from  south  to  north.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  division  of  it 
which  is  inclosed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Eittatinny 
Chain  on  the  west,  is  drained  by  the  Shenandoah  and  its  affluenta. 
It  is  comparatively  level;  and  the  soil  is  in  most  parts  stony,  but, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  limestone,  it  is  generally  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  on  the  river  bottoms  it  exhibits  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  oats  are  tolerably 
abundant.  But  as  the  colder  climate  of  this  region  favours  the  growth 
of  grasses,  the  inhabitants  pay  more  attention  to  the  dairies  and  rear- 
ing of  domestic  animals.  North  of  the  plain  of  Staunton  the  tnie 
character  of  the  Alleghanies  reappears.  Between  88*  80'  and  89*  10' 
N.  lat  the  whole  space  between  the  two  principal  ranges  is  filled  up 
by  several  elevated  ridi^es,  with  their  intervening  valleys.  These 
ridges  rise  as  high  as  the  Blue  Ridge  and  run  parallel  to  it.  The 
valleys  conbiin  the  best  description  of  limestone-land,  and  are  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide.  They  produce  the  same  articles  as  are 
grown  in  the  plain  of  Staunton,  and  cultivation  extends  at  some  places 
over  the  lower  declivities  of  the  Blae  Ridge,  but  the  ridges  west  of  it 
are  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  low  tracts  along  the  rivers  are  very 
fertile,  but  mostly  used  as  grass-lands,  for  here  too  the  rearing  oif 
cattle  is  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  covered  with  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  chestnut.  The  moun- 
tain ridges  which  traverse  the  central  basin  of  the  Shenandoah  extend 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  spread  over  the 
western  districts,  which  contain  only  narrow  yalleys  between  high 
ridges,  so  that  this  tract  is  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  cultivation. 
Bat  as  the  space  between  these  ridges  and  the  Blue  Ridge  widens 
considerably  north  of  89*  10'  N.  lat.,  a  plain  occurs  here,  which 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surface  is  uneven  and  in 
some  parts  hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not  too  steep  for  culti- 
vation, and  the  soil  is  rather  fertile,  being  what  is  called  limestone-' 
land  of  the  best  description.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  tobacco  are 
extensivf-ly  grown.  The  cultivation  of  grasses  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  and  the  orchards  are  numerous.  This  tract  is  considered 
the  most  fertile  in  Virginia,  and  is  very  populoua. 

The  basin  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  or  the  country  between  the 
Eittatinny  Chain  on  the  west  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the 
east,  may  be  considered  as  a  terrace  considerably  elevated  above  the 
basin  of  the  Shenandoah.  Its  surface  is  very  elevated ;  and  it  is 
traversed  longitudinally  by  several  ridges,  which  leave  only  narrow 
valleys  between  them.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  either  poor  or  of 
indifftsrent  quality,  except  a  fine  tract  of  bottom  ground  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomaa  As  the  climate  is  cold  the  crops  do  not 
always  succeed,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion more  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  keeping  of  other 
domestic  animals,  especially  sheep.  But  in  the  country  which 
approaches  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  cultivation  is  more 
attended  to.  The  grains,  except  maize,  with  flax  and  hemp,  are  culti- 
vated. Fruit-trees  are  scarce,  with  the  exception  of  apples  and 
cherries.  Vegetables  are  extensively  grown.  The  low  lands  and  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  still  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  forests. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
slopes  are  cedars,  and  pitch,  spruce,  and  white  pines;  in  some  places 
these  trees  have  attained  their  full  growth,  but  in  others  they  are 
stunted.  The  less  elevated  grounds  are  overgrown  with  oak,  beech, 
elm,  black  walnut^  and  hickory ;  and  on  the  low  grounds  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  subject  to  be  inundated  during  the 
freshets,  the  woods  consist  mostly  of  sycamore-trees,  plaue>trees,  and 
red  or  water  maple. 

The  principal  articles  which  are  cultivated  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghsmy  Mountains,  are  maize,  oats,  and  buckwheat;  cattle  are 
rather  numerous.  The  eastern  portion  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
whose  surface  Ib  distinguished  by  extensive  prairies ;  it  is  drained  by 
five  or  six  small  rivers,  which  by  their  union  form  Cheat  River,  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Monongahela.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasture  on  these  natural  meadows.  The  western  district,  or  that 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Laurel  Ridge,  is  a  valley,  called  Tygart*s 
Valley.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  possesses  a  fertile 
soil,  and  is  well  settled.  It  produces  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
several  vegetables  in  abundance :  clover  and  other  grasses  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  cattle  are  numerous.  The  mountains  surrounding 
the  valley  are  well  stocked  with  fine  timber — oak,  poplar,  cherry,  pine, 
fir,  redcedar,  &c. 

The  climate  necessarily  varies  greatly  in  a  mountain  region,  which 
in  some  parts  rises  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  others  hardly 
attains  an  elevation  of  800  feet.  The  winters  are  more  severe  than 
in  the  countriee  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  they  generally  last  three 
months  without  interruption.  The  vegetation  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  usually  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the  west  side ;  but 
the  air  is  never  so  hot  on  the  west  ^de  as  to  dry  up  the  grass  during 
the  summer  months ;  droughts  however  occasionally  occur. 

4.  Tki  HUly  lUgiM  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  comprehends  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  state,  or  that  whidi  is  inclosed  by  the 


north-west  limit  of  the  mountain  region,  the  Sandy  River  and  Um 
Ohio,  and  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  most  touthem  portion 
of  this  region  is  the  most  elevated,  which  is  north  of  it»  by  a  lia« 
commencing  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy  Kiver,  where  that  stream 
is  out  by  88*  N.  lat,  and  running  thenoe  to  a  point  oh  the  Great 
Eanawha  River  a  little  above  the  salt-works,  whence  it  eontinaes  la 
the  same  direction  to  the  salt-works  on  the  Little  Eanawha,  whera 
it  turns  eastward.  The  whole  country  oonsists  of  high  masses  of 
rocks,  which  generally  rise  to  the  elevation  of  mountain  ridges,  which 
are  united  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Mountain  Region  at  right 
angles,  as  they  generally  extend  from  south-east  to  north-west  There 
are  no  bottoms  along  the  river-coursesi  except  a  few  small  tracts 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  rocks,  which  ara  generally  con- 
tiguous to  the  banks,  rise  to  500  feet  and  more,  and  in  many  placet 
with  a  nearly  perpendicular  acclivity.  Where  the  acclivity  is  not  too 
steep  the  mountains  are  covered  with  soil,  and  along  the  wateroonrsea 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  in  many  parts  the  rocks  are  bare.  At 
some  distance  from  the  watercourses  the  high  grounds  present  a  hilly 
surface,  usually  covered  with  low  bushes  or  stunted  trees.  There 
are  only  a  few  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  on  which  maice,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  grown  ;  and  the  pastures  which  the  higher  grounds  afford 
are  too  poor  for  cattle.  The  inhabitants  obtain  thtdr  livelihood  partly 
by  taking  lumber  to  the  lower  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  region  is  only  hilly,  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  north-eastern  country,  where  some  short  ranges  of  muuntalni 
occur.  The  hills  rise  from  800  to  600  feet  above  the  river  bottoms^ 
generally  with  a  gentle  aoclivity,  though  in  many  places  they  are 
steep.  The  bottoms  differ  in  width,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
upwards  of  two  miles.  The  least  fertile  part  is  the  tract  which  lies 
between  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  the  Great  Eanawha,  where  tho 
hills  which  form  the  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  consist  of 
sandstone,  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  have  flat  tops  covered  with 
low  bushes.  They  are  not  cultivated,  and  not  even  available  as  pssture- 
ground  for  sheep.  In  the  depressions  between  the  hills  the  soil  is  also 
poor.  The  bottom  of  the  Great  Eanawha  has  many  very  fertile  tracta» 
and  in  general  it  yields  good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  The  hills  which  inclose  the  bottoms  of  this  river  and  those 
of  its  affluents  contain  large  trees,  especially  lime,  hickory,  sugai^ 
maple,  laurel,  hemlock,  and  sumach :  the  sumach  attains  here  the 
height  of  a  stately  tree.  North  of  the  Great  Eanawha  the  country 
improves.  It  is  still  hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  «he  Hills  are  not  so  steep, 
and  the  soil  is  mors  fertile.  The  higher  grounds  are  overgrown  with 
trees  or  bushea  The  beet  portion  of  this  i-egion  is  the  basin  of  the 
Monongahela.  Though  the  river-bottoms  are  not  so  wide  as  those  of 
the  Ohio  or  Great  Eanawha,  they  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  abund- 
ant orops  of  wheat,  maize,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  In  soma 
phices  the  higher  grounds  rise  into  mountains.  In  general  the  hilll 
on  the  higher  ground,  though  broken,  have  a  good  soil,  which  pro* 
duces  maize,  rye,  and  oats.  The  higher  grounds  between  the  Laurel 
Chain  and  Chestnut  Ridge  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  summer  they 
are  covered  with  grass ;  the  cultivated  tracts  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  most  northern  part  of  Virginia,  or  that  narrow  tract  which  liei 
between  the  western  boundary-line  of  Pennnylvania  and  the  Ohio, 
resembles  the  oountries  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  being  mudi 
broken,  but  equally  fertile. 

Myilrograpky,  dommunieatihnt. — ^Virginia  has  numerous  navigably 
rivers.  They  all  originate  within  the  Mountain  Region  or  on  the 
ranges  which  form  the  edges  of  that  region.  The  greater  number  run 
east  and  south-east,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  The  others  flow 
north  or  north-west  into  the  Ohio. 

The  Potomac,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  will  be  found  described  under 
MABTLAino.  As  there  mentioned,  ships  of  the  line  ascend  it  to  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  and  large  boats  to  Harper^s  Ferry,  where  the 
river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  Its  principal  tributary  in  Vir^ 
ginia  is  the  Shenandoah,  which  rises  near  88*  N.  lat.,  and  drains 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mountain  Region  north  of  that  parallel  and 
between  the  Eittatinny  Chain  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  flows  180  miief 
before  it  joins  the  Potomac. 

The  Jtapp€Aannoe  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridg% 
with  two  branches  called  the  Hedgeman  and  Rapid  Ann,  which  unite 
after  a  course  of  about  50  miles.  .  After  the  union  of  these  streams 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  but  lO  miles  farther  down  it  ha^  some 
falls,  and  a  short  distance  below  them  it  meets  the  tide-water  at 
Fredericksburg,  up  to  which  place  vessels  of  140  tons  can  ascend.  In 
approaching  the  sea  it  widens  to  a  narrow  bay,  which  at  its  lower 
extremity  is  about  2  miles  across.    Its  course  is  about  160  miles. 

York  River  originates  in  the  south-east  mountains,  with  two  branchesy 
the  Pamunkey  and  Msttapony,  each  above  100  miles  long.  By  their 
union  the  York  River  is  formed,  which  is  an  ssstuary  from  one  to  threo 
miles  across.  After  a  course  of  85  miles  it  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  largest  ships  ascend  to  Yorktown,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  where  It 
forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Up  to  tiie  union  of  its  two  branches  it 
has  a  depth  of  8  fathoms,  and  admits  coasting-vessels.  The  Pamun- 
key and  the  MatSapony  are  navigable  by  boats  tot  70  and  50  milaf 
respectively.  \ 

The  Jamet  Itinr  is  tho  priiicipal  river  belonging  wholly  to  Virgihia. 
It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mouutains  with  several  branches,  of  which 
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1.  The  Maritime  Slope  of  the  Atlantic  oomprefaends  alao  the  eastern 
■bore  of  Virginiis  or  that  part  which  lies  eaat  of  Cheeapeake  Bay. 
Thia  country  ooBsiati  of  a  tongue  of  land  about  70  milea  long  and  10 
milei  in  width,  the  islands  included,  but  without  them  only  7  miles 
IMrofs.  Along  the  shore  is  a  sterile  tract  mostly  covered  with  low 
tand-hills  or  swamps,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide ;  the  interior  is  a 
lerel  flat  country,  with  a  light  sandy  soil  resting  on  elay.  The  prin* 
dpal  crops  are  maize  and  oats,  but  wheat,  cotton,  peas,  beans,  and 
potatoes  are  also  grown.  There  are  good  orchards,  in  which  the  fig- 
tr«c8  and  pomegranate'trees  attain  a  large  sue,  and  yield  Hba&dant 
imit, .  The  palma-cbristi,  f^m  whidi  the  castor-oil  is  obtained,  is 
OultiTated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Of  the  Maritime  Region  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  south>eastem 
portion  is  a  flat  country  which  rises  imperceptibly  towards  the  south. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  but  less  fertile  than  the  eastern 
•hure ;  its  productions  are  the  same.  On  some  low  tracts  near  the 
Dismal  Swamp  rice  is  grown,  and  this  is  the  most  northern  point 
where  that  grain  is  cultivated  on  the  Atlantie  shore  of  Uie  Uuited 
States.  The  Dismal  Swamp  extends  into  Nobth  Carolina.  From 
the  forests  at  the  southern  part  of  the  Swamp  a  large  quantity  of 
lumber  is  obtained.  Near  the  centre  of  the  Swamp,  in  yirvima,  is 
Lake  Drummond,  which  extends  about  7  miles  in  every  direction, 
and  vmries  in  depth  from  10  to  20  feet  The  remainder  of  the  Man- 
time  Rpgion  has  a  somewhat  undulating  surface,  which  towards  the 
western  limits  of  the  region  is  diversified  with  hills.  The  soil  is 
alluvial,  but  thin  and  poor.  Some  of  the  higher  tracts  are  nearly 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  barren,  and  others  are  covered  with  forests 
of  stunted  pines,  from  which  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin  are  extracted.  The 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  have  a  deeper  and  richer  soil,  and  produce  good 
crops.  Wheat  is  not  much  cultivated,  but  maise,  oats,  potatoes^  and 
•weet  potatoes  are  extensively  grown ;  tobacco  is  also  euhivated.  The 
orchards  yield  apples,  pears,  cherries^  quinces,  neotaiinee^  aprieotsi, 
almonds,  plums,  pomegranates,  figs,  peaches,  and  mulberries. 

The  climate  of  this  low  region,  if  eompftred  with  that  of  low 
aountries  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantio,  is  dlatinguisbed  by  great  and 
•ttdden  changes,  which  occur  at  alt  seasons  exoept  October  and 
November.  The  winters  are  much  coldir  than  in  any  part  of  Europe 
•outh  of  the  Alps,  and  also  more  severe  than  in  the  low  countries 
Borth  of  the  Alps.  Frosts  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  TSiy  severe, 
but  generally  of  short  duration.  During  July  and  August  the  heat  is 
very  great,  the  thermometer  risiBg  almost  every  year  to  90%  and 
sometimes  to  96**  and  98**.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  56*. 
Though  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  leas  in  this  region  than  in  England, 
the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  much  greater.  The  prevailing 
wind  all  the  year  round  is  the  south-west ;  but  in  autumn  and  winter 
the  wind  blows  from  all  quarters  except  the  south,  and  southeriy 
winds  ars  at  all  seasons  very  rare.  The  cbaoge  of  the  wind  produces 
sudden  changes  in  the  temperature.  Jeffenon  states  that  the  ther- 
mometer has  deseeaded  45  degrees  in  thirteen  hours,  from  92*  to  47*, 
In  eoDsequenee  of  a  change  of  the  wind. 

2.  The  Upper  Slope  cf  the  Atlantic  extends  from  the  western  limit 
of  the  Maritime  Slope  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  From  the  base  of  the  ridge 
the  country  descends  to  the  falls  of  the  rivera  in  an  inclined  plane. 
"Where  the  fall*  occur,  a  ledge  of  roeks  extends  across  the  state,  rising 
from  100  to  200  feet  above  l^eir  baae,  which  in  most  places  is  about 
100  feet  above  the  sea-leve).  The  surfsee  of  this  region  presents  only 
ft  comparatively  small  number  of  bills,  from  800  to  bOO  feet  high ;  it 
generally  ext«-nds  In  undulating  pkins,  which  in  many  places  have  a 
gentle  acclivity,  but  in  others  are  broken  and  uneven,  and  between 
these  plains  are  the  deiBper  depressions,  in  which  the  rivers  run.  The 
hitle  are  generally  not  steep,  but  the  soil  is  sometimes  ro^y,  and  not 
ftt  for  cultivation.  They  are  asoetly  overgrewn  with  ash,  beeoh,  elm, 
hickory,  chestnut^  oak,  and  hemlock.  The  soil  of  the  higher  grounds 
between  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  is  sandy,  but  has  in  genend  a  mode* 
rate  degree  of  fertility.  The  cultivated  tracts  yield  moderate  crops  of 
wheat,  maite^  tobacco,  and  oats,  and  also  rye  and  buckwheat.  The 
orchards  are  extensive,  and  all  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
region  succeed,  except  pomegranates  and  almoads.  The  forests,  which 
■till  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface,  are  comprhwd  of  oak, 
hickory,  gum,  maple,  logwood,  and  especially  yellow  pine.  The  bot- 
toms along  the  wateroourees  are  exteneive  along  the  large  rfvers :  that 
«f  the  James  Biver  is  in  general  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and 
•xtenda  from  Kichmond  to  Lynchburg,  121^  miles.  Their  soil  is  gcne- 
imlly  excellent^  and  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  maixe,  and  oats, 
and  the  best  sort  of  tobeoeo,  which  is  extensively  cultivated.  Nearly 
all  the  cotton  exported  from  Virginia  is  from  this  district.  The  hills 
which  are  dispersed  over  this  region  are  mostly  isolated  and  irregular ; 
but  there  extends  over  the  whole  width  of  the  state  a  series  of  hills 
and  short  ranges,  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Bhie  Kidge,  and  at 
ft  distance  of  from  15  to  80  nules  east  of  it.  North  of  James  River, 
which  for  more  than  ao  miles  flows  along  its  eastern  base,  this  hilly 
tract  is  called  the  South-West  Mountain  *  but  towards  the  northern 
eztremHy  it  is  called  the  Bull  Run  md  KHtootan  Mountshtt;  This 
chain  rises  from  600  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  failb  are 
ooveind  with  forests  of  oak,  hidcory,  gteen  tpfeph,  white  snd  ysUow 
poplar,  black  and  white  wafaiut,  ash,  sassafras,  dogwood,  chestnut,  and 
imestnutKiak.  The  long  valley  which  extends  between  these  hills  and 
the  BkM  Range  is  m  general  hilly;  for  several  oflfsets  of  the  Blue 


Ridge  advance  into  it  from  6  to  10  miles  from  the  range,  and  it  mm 
containa  many  isolated  hills.  The  soil  generally  consists  of  a  good 
mould  lying  on  a  substratum  of  red  elay.  In  the  northom  district  it 
is  lighter,  and  contains  a  good  proportion  of  sand  or  i^rmvoL  The 
principal  objects  of  agricalturs  are  maiie,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  pota> 
toes.  In  the  southern  districts  much  tobacco  is  grown,  and  hemp  is 
seveond  places.  The  orchwrds  yield  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plaou^ 
quinces,  and  grapesb  The  general  level  of  tnis  valley  is  from  500  to 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  except  towards  the  north,  whore  it  is  lower. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  this  region  is  from  three  to  ax 
degrees  lower  than  in  the  maritime  region. 

8.  The  MauniaiH  Region  of  the  Appalaehiane  lies  west  of  the  upper 
region  of  the  Atlantic  fiflope.  It  is  desoribed  generally  under 
Alliobakt  Mouvtaisb.  It  extends  in  a  general  nortii-eaat  direetioo, 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  Hloag  the  Cumberland  Moon> 
tains  to  the  Qreenbrier  Ridge,  and  along  Laurel  Range  to  Cheat  River, 
which  breaks  through  it  near  89°  20'  N.  lat,  and  thenoe  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Laurel  Hilla  The  eatensm 
region  inclosed  by  this  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge  is  widest  in  the  southeni 
part ;  between  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  and  37**  25'  N.  ht 
it  extends  150  miles  east  and  west»  but  north  of  that  paralld  it  hardly 
ever  exceeds  or  falls  much  shoii  of  90  miles.  The  most  elevated 
points  of  this  region  are  the  peaks  of  Otter,  which  occur  m  the  Blue 
Ridge  near  S7°  85'  N.  lat,  and  whose  highest  summit  is  4260  fest 
above  the  sea,  and  the  White  Top  Mountains,  sitoated  near  the  pUce 
where  the  three  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  are 
contiguous,  and  whose  highest  summit  is  still  more  eloTated.  These 
however  are  single  summits,  which  are  not  frequent  in  this  moontaia 
system,  as  the  upper  edges  of  the  ridges  extend  in  nearly  atraight 
lines,  which  at  certain  distances,  usually  from  eight  to  ten  miles^  an 
broken  by  narrow  depressionf,  through  which  gaps  the  roads  roa. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  ridges  however  seems  to  vary  betwees 
2600  and  8000  feet,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  when 
it  sinks  to  between  1400  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  87**  N.  lat  there  are,  besides  several  smaller  ovies^  fosr 
laiige  parallel  ridges,  called,  from  west  to  east,  the  Cumberland  ifooa- 
tains,  Clinch  Mountains,  Iron  Mountains,  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  whien 
are  connected  by  the  Great  Ass  Mountains,  and  other  transvene 
ridgesL  This  SMtion  of  the  mountain  region  appeaitt  to  be  mon 
flavoured  by  nature  than  auy  other.  It  is  well  watered  by  rivers  of 
geutle  current,  and  free  from  rapids  or  other  impediments  to  navirs* 
tion ;  the  valleys  are  rather  wide,  and  the  soil  is  black  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Cultivation  is  successfully  carried  on  neariy  to  the  northon 
extremities  of  the  valleys ;  the  mountains  inclosing  whioh  are  stesfi^ 
but  almost  entirely  covered  with  large  forest^trees,  snch  as  chestau^ 
beech,  walnut,  elm,  black  and  white  oak,  maple^  aah,  poplar,  and 
buck-eya  The  principal  articles  of  cultivation  are  maise,  wheats  ly^ 
oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  orchards  are  generally  planted 
with  apple-  and  peach-trees  and  vines,  this  being  one  of  the  best  grape 
countries  in  Virginia.  On  the  mountains  are  good  pastures^  and 
many  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  reared 

North-east  of  this  section  lies  that  whieh  is  drained  by  the  Kaoairiia 
It  is  also  traversed  by  four  Uuger  ridges^  of  whieh  the  two  most 
southern  preserve  the  names  of  the  Blue  Itidge  and  Iron  Mooataim; 
but  the  continuation  of  the  C^ch  Mountains  is  called  Walkec's  Mooa- 
tains  west  of  the  Kanawha,  and  Peter's  Mountains  east  of  that  river. 
The  most  northern  ridge  is  called  Great  Flat  Top,  and  is  oonneetfd 
with  the  Qreat  Ass  Mountains.  A  transveive  ridge  running  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  near  80**  16'  W.  long.,  connects  Peter's  Moos- 
tains  with  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  these  with  the  Blue  Ridgei  Thii 
section  is  probably  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  system 
south  of  the  Potomac ;  where  the  Kanawha  is  joined  by  the  Orceo- 
brier  River  its  surface  is  1883  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  nun 
sometimes  for  many  miles  between  high  rocks  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water^s  edge.  In  other  plaoes  level  traots^  hardly 
ever  half  a  mile  wide,  but  of  some  extent,  are  found  near  the  basks; 
but  they  do  not  constitute  what  Is  eadled  a  river  bottom,  being  many 
feet  elevated  above  its  level  in  ikB  time  of  the  freshets.  These  ai« 
the  only  tracts  whieh  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  on  whioh  cooekierable 
quaotities  of  maise,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax  ars  raised.  The  mooa- 
tains  are  generally  coveted  with  tail  trees. 

All  the  waters  collected  in  the  two  sections  already  desoribed  run 
off  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Tennessee  and  Qreat  Kanawha  river^  bat  farth^ 
north  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  flows  into  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  tiie  AtlantiCL  The  watershed  between  these  rivers  and  thee^ 
which  run  to  the  Ohio  is  formed  by  a  continuous  rid^e,  which  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kanawha  is  called  Peter's  Mountain,  but  fiuther  north 
is  known  as  the  AUegfaauy  Mountains.  The  wide  space  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  traveised  in  all  its 
length  by  a  chain  known  as  the  North  Mountain,  or  Ckeat  Kittatinny 
Chain.  The  western  districts  of  this  section  are  travened  by  nnmer- 
008  ridges  riarag  from  1000  to  1300  fbet  above  the  sea,  but  between 
them  along  the  large  riven  sie  valleyt  flrom  e&e  to  two  miks  wide^ 
wherexttaixe,  whMt^  lye,  oste,  btriey,  buekwiteat,  polatoss^  fas;  and 
hemp  are  gravrn.  They  are  however  better  adapted  for  pMtno  ;  and 
Ihn  stock,  with  batter  and  wool,  oonstitnte  the  prinoipsl  srttdea  lor 
the  marketL  Those  parts  of  this  sectioD  which  are  eontignoiis  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  have  wider  valleys  and  an  equidly  good  soil. 
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duces  abandant  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  and  iobaeoo.    There  are  also 
extensile  orobardBy  which  produce  apples  and  peaches  of  good  quality. 

The  northern  section  of  this  mountain  region,  or  that  which  lies 
within  the  basin  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  is  divided  by  the  BLitta- 
tinny  Chain  into  two  natural  divisions,  which  gradually  lower  as  they 
proceed  from  south  to  north.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  division  of  it 
which  is  inclosed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Eittatinny 
Chain  on  the  west,  is  drained  by  the  Shenandoah  and  its  afBuenta. 
It  is  compai-atively  level ;  and  the  soil  is  in  most  parts  stony,  but, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  limestone,  it  is  generally  fit  for  oidtiva* 
tion,  and  on  the  river  bottoms  it  exhibits  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  oats  are  tolerably 
abundant.  But  as  the  colder  climate  of  this  region  favours  the  growth 
of  grasses,  the  inhabitants  pay  more  attention  to  the  dairies  and  rear- 
ing of  domestic  animals.  North  of  the  plun  of  Staunton  the  tnie 
character  of  the  Alleghonies  reappears.  Between  88*  8(K  and  89*  10' 
N.  lat.  the  whole  space  between  the  two  principal  ranges  is  filled  up 
by  several  elevated  ridi^es,  with  their  intervening  valley&  These 
ridgps  rise  as  high  as  the  Blue  Ridge  and  run  parallel  to  it.  The 
valleys  cont:iin  the  best  description  of  limestone-land,  and  are  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide.  They  produce  the  same  articles  as  are 
grown  in  the  plain  of  Staunton,  and  cultivation  extends  at  some  places 
over  the  lower  declivities  of  the  Blae  Ridge,  but  the  ridges  west  of  it 
are  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  low  tracts  along  the  rivers  are  very 
fertile,  but  mostly  used  as  grass-lands,  for  here  too  the  rearing  oif 
cattle  is  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  covered  with  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  chestnut.  The  moun- 
tain ridges  which  traverse  the  central  basm  of  the  Shenandoah  extend 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  spread  over  the 
wPBtem  districts,  which  contain  only  narrow  valleys  between  high 
ridges,  so  thut  this  tract  is  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  cultivation. 
Bat  RS  the  space  between  these  ridges  and  the  Blue  Ridge  widens 
considerably  north  of  89*  10'  N.  lat,  a  plain  occurs  here,  which 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surfiice  is  uneven  and  in 
some  parts  hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not  too  steep  for  culti- 
vation, and  the  soil  is  rather  fertile,  being  what  is  called  limestone-' 
land  of  the  best  description.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  tobacco  are 
extensivfly  grown.  The  cultivation  of  grasses  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  and  the  orchards  are  numerous.  This  tract  is  considered 
the  most  fertile  in  Virginia,  and  is  very  populous. 

The  basin  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  or  the  country  between  the 
Eittatinny  Chain  on  the  west  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the 
east,  may  be  considered  as  a  terrace  considerably  elevated  above  the 
basin  of  the  Shenandoah.  Its  surface  is  very  elevated ;  and  it  is 
traversed  longitudinally  by  several  ridges,  which  leave  only  narrow 
valleys  between  them.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  either  poor  or  of 
indifftirent  quality,  except  a  fine  tract  of  bottom  ground  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomaa  As  the  climate  is  cold  the  crops  do  not 
always  succeed,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  have  turned  tneir  atten- 
tion more  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  keeping  of  other 
domestic  animals,  especially  sheep.  But  in  the  country  which 
approaches  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  cultivation  is  more 
attended  to.  The  grains,  except  maize,  with  flax  and  hemp,  are  culti- 
vated. Fruit-trees  are  scarce,  with  the  exception  of  apples  and 
cherries.  Vegetables  are  ezteuBively  grown.  The  low  lands  and  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  still  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  forests. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
slopes  are  cedars,  and  pitch,  spruce,  and  white  pines ;  in  some  places 
these  trees  have  attained  their  full  growth,  but  in  others  they  are 
stunted.  The  less  elevated  grounds  are  overgrown  with  oak,  bieech, 
elm,  black  walnut,  and  hickory ;  and  on  the  low  grounds  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  subject  to  be  inundated  during  the 
freshets,  the  woods  consist  mostly  of  sycamore-trees,  plane-trees,  and 
red  or  water  maple. 

The  principal  articles  which  are  cultivated  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  are  maize,  oats,  and  buckwheat;  cattle  are 
rather  numerous.  The  eastern  portion  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
whose  surface  is  distinguished  by  extensive  prairies ;  it  is  drained  by 
five  or  six  small  rivers,  which  by  their  union  form  Cheat  River,  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Monongahela.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasture  on  these  natural  meadows.  The  western  district,  or  that 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Laurel  Ridge,  is  a  valley,  called  Tygart's 
Valley.  It  ii  about  30  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide,  possesses  a  fertile 
soil,  and  is  well  settled.  It  produces  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
several  vegetables  in  abundance :  clover  and  other  grasses  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  cattle  are  numerous.  The  mountains  surrounding 
the  valley  are  well  stocked  with  fine  timber — oak,  poplar,  cherry,  pine, 
fir,  red  cedar,  &c. 

The  climate  necessarily  varies  greatly  in  a  mountain  region,  which 
in  some  parts  rises  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  others  hardly 
attains  an  elevation  of  800  feet.  The  winters  are  more  severe  than 
in  the  countries  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  they  generally  last  three 
months  without  interruption.  The  vegetation  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  usually  two  weeks  earlier  than  on  the  west  side ;  but 
the  air  is  never  so  hot  on  the  west  ude  as  to  dry  np  the  grass  during 
the  summer  months ;  droughts  however  occasionally  occur. 

4.  Thi  HiUy  Region  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  comprehends  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  state,  or  that  whidi  is  inclosed  by  the 


Borth-weat  limit  of  the  mountain  region,  tha  Sandy  River  and  Um 
Ohio,  and  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  most  touthem  portion 
of  this  region  is  the  moat  elevated,  which  is  north  of  it,  by  a  lin« 
commencing  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  where  that  stream 
is  cut  by  88*  N.  lat,  and  running  thenoe  to  a  point  oh  the  Great 
Eanawha  River  a  little  above  the  salt-works,  whence  it  continnes  la 
the  same  dhnction  to  the  salt-works  on  the  Little  Eanawha,  wheM 
it  turns  eastward.  The  whole  country  consists  of  high  masses  of 
rooks,  which  generally  rise  to  the  elevation  of  mountain  ridges,  which 
are  united  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Mountain  Region  at  right 
angles,  as  they  generally  extend  from  south-east  to  north-west  There 
are  no  bottoms  along  the  riverHX>ur8es»  except  a  few  small  tracts 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  rocks,  which  are  generally  con- 
tiguous to  the  banks,  rise  to  500  feet  and  more,  and  in  many  placet 
with  a  nearly  perpendicular  acclivity.  Where  the  acclivity  is  not  too 
steep  the  mountains  are  covered  with  soil,  and  along  the  wateroonrsea 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  in  many  parts  the  rocks  are  bare.  At 
some  distance  from  the  wateroourses  the  high  grounds  present  a  hilly 
surface,  usually  covered  with  low  bushes  or  stunted  trees.  There 
are  only  a  few  tracts  of  moderate  extent,  on  which  maiee,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  grown  ;  and  the  pastures  which  the  higher  grounds  afford 
are  too  poor  for  cattle.  The  inhabitants  obtain  th«ir  livelihood  partly 
by  taking  lumber  to  the  lower  country. 

The  remainder  of  this  region  is  only  hilly,  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  north-eastern  country,  where  some  short  ranges  of  mountaini 
occur.  The  hills  rise  from  800  to  600  feet  above  the  river  bottoms^ 
generally  with  a  gentle  aoclivity,  though  in  many  places  they  are 
steep.  The  bottoms  differ  in  width,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
upwards  of  two  miles.  The  least  fertile  part  is  the  tract  which  lies 
between  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  the  Great  Eanawha,  where  th« 
hills  which  form  the  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  consist  of 
sandstone,  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  have  flat  tops  covered  with 
low  bushes.  They  are  not  cultivated,  and  not  even  available  as  pasture- 
ground  for  sheep.  In  the  depressions  between  the  hills  the  soil  is  also 
poor.  The  bottom  of  the  Great  Eanawha  has  many  very  fertile  tracta, 
and  in  general  it  yields  good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  The  hills  which  inclose  the  bottoms  of  this  river  and  those 
of  its  affluents  contain  large  trees,  especially  lime,  hickory,  sugar- 
maple,  laurel,  hemlock,  and  sumach :  the  sumach  attains  here  the 
height  of  a  stately  tree.  North  of  the  Great  Eanawha  the  country 
improves.  It  is  still  hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  «he  hills  are  not  so  steep, 
and  the  soil  is  mors  fertile.  The  higher  grounds  are  overgrown  with 
trees  or  bushes.  The  beet  portion  of  this  i-egion  is  the  basin  of  the 
Monongahela.  Though  the  river- bottoms  are  not  so  wide  as  those  of 
the  Ohio  or  Great  Eanawha,  they  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  abund- 
ant crops  of  wheat,  maise,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  In  somo 
pLioes  the  higher  grounds  rise  into  mountains.  In  general  the  hillt 
on  the  higher  ground,  though  broken,  have  a  good  soil,  which  pro* 
duces  maize,  rye,  and  oats.  The  higher  groundls  between  the  Laurel 
Chain  and  Chestnut  Ridge  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  summer  they 
are  covered  with  grass ;  the  cultivated  tracts  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  most  northern  part  of  Virginia,  or  that  narrow  tract  which  liei 
between  the  western  boundary-line  of  PennRylvaoia  and  the  Ohio, 
resembles  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  being  mudi 
broken,  but  equally  fertile. 

Myglrography,  Cfommunicatihnt. — Vii^ginla  has  numerotis  navigably 
rivers.  They  all  originate  within  the  Mountain  Region  or  on  the 
ranges  which  form  the  edges  of  that  region.  The  greater  number  run 
east  and  south-east,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  The  others  flow 
north  or  north-west  into  the  Ohio. 

The  Potomae,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  will  be  found  described  under 
Mabtlaitd.  As  there  mentioned,  ships  of  the  line  ascend  it  to  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  and  large  boats  to  Harper^s  Ferry,  where  the 
river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  Its  principal  tributary  in  Vir^ 
ginia  is  the  Shenandoah,  which  rises  near  88*  N.  lat,  and  drains 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mountain  Region  north  of  that  parallel  and 
between  the  Eittatinny  Chain  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  flows  180  mlief 
before  it  joins  the  Potomac. 

The  Jtapp€Aannoc  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Blue  Ridg% 
with  two  branches  called  the  Hedgeman  and  Rapid  Ann,  which  unite 
after  a  course  of  about  50  miles.  .  After  the  union  of  these  streamt 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  but  lO  miles  farther  down  it  ha^  soma 
falls,  and  a  short  distance  below  them  it  meets  the  tide-water  at 
Fredericksburg,  up  to  which  place  vessels  of  140  tons  can  ascend.  In 
approaching  the  sea  it  widens  to  a  narrow  bay,  which  at  its  lowet 
extremity  is  about  2  miles  across.    Its  course  is  about  160  miles. 

York  River  originates  in  the  south-east  mountains,  with  two  branchesp 
the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  each  above  100  miles  long.  By  theif 
union  the  York  River  is  formed,  which  is  an  sostuary  from  one  to  threo 
miles  across.  After  a  oourse  of  85  miles  it  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  largest  ships  ascend  to  Yorktown,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it 
forms  an  exoeUent  harbour.  Up  to  the  union  of  its  two  branches  it 
ha«  a  depth  of  8  fathoms,  and  admits  coasting-vessels.  The  Pamnn- 
key  and  the  UfttSapony  are  navigable  by  boats  for  70  and  50  milef 
respectively.  i 

The  Jamet  Itinr  is  the  principal  river  belonging  wholly  to  Virginia. 
It  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains  with  several  branches,  of  which 
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Jaokson's  RiTer  and  Cow-Pastore  Rirer  we  the  chief.  The  James 
Biver  thoa  fonned  mzu  with  great  rapidity  louthward  between  high 
monntainSy  and  tnma  to  the  east  above  Pattonaboig,  at  which  place  it 
IS  806  feet  aboTe  the  eea-lerel,  and  begins  to  be  navigated.  It  paswa 
through  tiie  Blue  Ridge  at  the  Balcony  Falla,  which  are  aToided  by  a 
canal  about  six  miles  long  which  runs  parallel  to  the  rirer.  At  Lynch- 
bnig  the  level  of  the  river  is  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Below  Lynch- 
bui^  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  runs  with  great  rapidity,  bat  ia 
navigable.  Above  Scotsville  it  passes  the  southocast  mountains,  and 
at  that  place  its  level  is  only  255  feet  above  high  water-mark,  and  at 
Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  we  Rivanna,  only  178  feet.  Lower  down 
the  current  of  the  river  is  gentle  until  it  approaches  the  falls  above 
Richmond,  where  it  descends  80  feet  within  6  miles,  and  immediately 
below  the  falls  it  meets  the  tide-water.  A  canal  connects  the  tide- 
I  water  below  and  %he  navigable  water  above  the  falls.  Below  the  falls 
^  the  river  gradually  widens  and  assumes  the  features  of  a  bay,  and 
after  a  course  of  90  miles  farther  it  merges  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
wide  expanse  of  its  mouth,  known  aa  the  Hampton  Roads,  a^ords  a 
harbour  for  vessels  of  any  size,  but  it  is  not  safe  in  winter.  Shipe  of 
the  line  can  ascend  more  than  20  miles  above  Hampton  Roads; 
vessels  of  250  tons  sail  up  to  Warwick ;  and  of  125  tons  to  Rockets,  a 
mile  below  Richmond.  The  whole  length  of  James  River  is  about 
500  miles.  The  largest  of  its  affluents  is  the  AppanuUtaXf  which  rises 
at  the  base  of  the  South-East  Mountains,  and  runs  about  150  miles ; 
vessels  drawing  7  feet  water  can  ascend  to  Petersburg,  20  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  James,  and  the  navigation  is  continued  above 
the  faUs  there  by  the  Upper  Appomattox  Canal.  Two  others  of  the 
affluents  of  James  River  are  navigable  :  the  Rivanna,  .which  joins  it 
from  the  north,  which  by  a  canal  is  made  navigable  to  Piraeus,  within 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Charlottesville ;  and  Willit  River,  which 
joins  the  James  from  the  south  a  few  miles  below  the  embooehure 
of  the  Rivanna,  and  is  navigable  for  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Nanaemond  River,  which  flows  only  15  miles  and  falls  into  Hampton 
Roads,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Suffolk,  10  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

The  Nottoway  and  Meherrtn  rivers  drain  a  large  part  of  the  country 
south  of  the  James  River,  each  of  them  running  about  100  milee,  and 
uniting,  after  having  entered  North  Carolina,  to  form  the  Cfunoan 
River. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Roanoke  Ilea  within  Virginia.  [Carolina, 
KoRTH.]  It  is  navigable  in  Yii^ia  below  Monroe.  Its  laigest 
affluent,  the  Dan,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Virginia ;  it  drains  the 
most  southern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
as  far  as  Danville. 

The  Ohio  divides  Virginia  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  having  between 
these  two  states  a  course  of  855  miles.  It  is  navigable  all  this  distance 
for  steamers  of  light  draught  [Mississippi  Rtvkr.]  TYia  Monongahda, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ohio,  is  also  noticed  under 
MiBSiasiPPi  RiVBR.  It  is  formed  by  three  rivers,  Cheat  River,  Tygart's 
Valley  River,  and  West  Fork,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  though  not  of  much  use  for  navigation,  are  of  great  value  for  the 
abundant  water-power  which  they  fumlBh.  The  Monongahela  affords 
an  easy  navigation  for  steamboats  as  far  as  Morgantown,  about  10 
miles  from  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  LiUle  Kanawha, 
which  joins  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg,  runs  more  than  100  miles,  and 
with  its  principal  affluent,  Hughes  River,  is  much  used  for  bringing 
down  lumber,  &c.  The  Oreat  KanawJia  rises  beyond  Virginia,  in  the 
valley  inclosed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains;  it  traverses 
the  mountain  r^on  by  a  course  of  120  miles,  and  is  swelled  by  the 
confluence  of  its  great  branch,  the  Greenbrier  River.  After  it  leaves 
the  mountain  region  its  rapidity  is  so  great  that  as  far  down  as  the 
mouth  of  Gauley  River  the  stream  flows  between  high  rocks  with  such 
force  as  to  render  crossing  it  very  hazardous.  Two  miles  below  that 
place  are  the  Great  Falls,  a  fine  cataract  of  22  feet  over  a  natural  dam 
of  rocks  which  spreads  irregularly  across  ito  bed.  Below  this  place  it 
becomes  navigable,  and  from  Charleston,  60  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Ohio,  it  is  navigable  for  large  steam-boats.  Its  affluents,  the 
Elk  River,  which  joins  it  at  Charleston,  and  the  Coal  River,  which  joins 
it  12  miles  lower  down,  are  navigable  during  freshets  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Gnyandotte  and  the  Big  Sandy  River,  both  of  which 
flow  above  100  milesy  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  immense  water- 
power. 

The  most  southern  portion  of  the  mountain  region  is  dramed  by 
several  rivers,  which  by  their  junction,  which  takes  place  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  form  the  Tennessee  River.  These  rivers  are  called,  from  east 
to  west»  Holston,  Clinch,  and  Powell's.  They  are  the  only  rivers  that 
drain  the  mountain  region  which  are  navigable  in  their  natural  state. 

The  canals  of  Virgisia  are  veiy  important  and  costly  works.  They 
are— the  Alexandrian  Canal,  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria,  7J  miles  ; 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  which  is  completed  ^m  Rich- 
mond to  Balcony  Falls,  148  milei^  but  is  eventuaUy  to  be  carried 
along  the  vaUey  of  the  Kanawha  to  the  Ohio;  Dismal  Swamp  Canal, 
from  Deep  Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  28  miles:  and  11  miles  of  branch 
canals;  total  189^  miles. 

The  railways  of  this  state  are  also  on  a  very  grand  scale,  being 
parts  of  the  great  Imes  which  extend  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  West, 
amd  are  connected  with  all  the  main  lines  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
On  the  Ist  of  January  1855  there  were  in  Virginia  28  lines  of  railways 


having  887  miles  of  road  in  operation ;  and  1095  miles  additional 
were  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 

Oeologif,  Mineralogy,  d&e.— The  geology  of  Virginia  has  engaged 
much  attention,  and  been  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists  of  Europe  and  America.  By  £ar  the  Luger 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  AUeghsny  system,  and  is  sufficiently  described 
under  Allegh^nt  Moubtaibis.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
eruptive  and  metamorphio  rocks  traverse  the  sttfte  in  a  north-east  and 
south-vrest  direction,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Alleghany  range ; 
aud  consist  of  granites,  sy^tes,  porphyries,  gneiss,  traps,  &gl  On 
the  west  of  these  igneous  rocks,  also  traversing  the  state  in  the  same 
direction,  occur  Lower  Silurian  strata,  having  a  depth  of  3000  feet, 
and  consisting  of  limestones  and  sandstones.  These  are  skirted  by  a 
broader  band  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  comprising  three  or  four  varie> 
ties  of  gray  and  blue  limestones.  Beyond  these  are  beds  of  Devoniaa 
rocks,  consisting  of  limestones  crowned  by  vast  beda  of  very  thick 
old  red-sandstones.  West  of  the  Devonian  rocks  we  come  upon  the 
CarbonifeK»ua  formation.  The  lower  carboniferous  strata  occupy  only 
a  narrow  belt»  and  are  chiefly  represented  by  red  schist  and  ailioeooi 
conglomerates.  But  the  upper  carboniferous  or  coal'measores  occupy 
the  whole  western  side  of  the  state,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  great 
coal-basin  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  New  Red-sandMooe 
ocoui's  in  small  basins,  whose  general  direction  is  parallel  to  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  Alleghanies.  Strata  of  lias  also  occiu*  in  a  band  of  from 
10  to  12  miles  wide,  and  about  50  miles  long,  extending  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington ;  they  are  inclosed  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  granitic  furrow,  and  consist  **  of  a  coarsegrained 
sandstone,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  surrounding  granite^ 
a  species  of  micaceous  schist,  often  very  clayey,  and  passing  into 
black  slate;  and  lastly,  beds  of  coal  placed  chiefly  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  formation,  40  or  60  feet  in  thickness.*'  The  whole  eastern  sids 
of  the  state  consists  of  Eocene  and  Post-eocene  strata.  The  post' 
eocene  strata  have  a  profusion  of  characteristic  fossUs,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  assimilates  them  in  age  to  the  English  crag  and  the  falons  of 
Touraine. 

.  Virginia  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  Upper  Atlantic 
Slope,  gold,  iron,  black-lead,  copper,  and  limestone  are  found.  Gold 
is  foimd  in  a  wide  tract  south  of  Fredericksburg,  and  extendiog 
parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  into  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  :  a  coo- 
siderable  quantity  has  been  obtained.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  and 
extensively  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  along  the 
James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  at  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  on  the 
Kanawha,  on  Uie  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  several  other  places. 
Anthracite  is  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  there  have  been  traced  five  tiers  of  coal-seams,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  from  80  to  85  feet;  and  beds  not  directly  con- 
nected with  these  occur  elsewhere.  Iron-ore  is  abundant  along  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  the  mountain  region  iron-ora  of  veiy 
good  quality  occurs.  Lead-mines  are  worked  in  the  Iron  Mountains. 
This  region  abounds  also  in  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  gypsum,  and 
other  useful  minerals.  The  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
is  richer  in  minerals  than  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  Besides 
abundance  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron-ore,  beds  of  limestone  are 
extensively  distributed,  and  the  caverns,  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  limestone  rocks,  furnish  large  quantities  of  nitre.  The 
region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  contains  sevei^  hot-springs  and  other 
medicinal  springs,  which  are  resorted  to  by  invalids,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lower  countries  on  the  Atlautio,  during  the  summer  heata 
Salt-springs  are  ve^  numerous,  and  salt  is  made  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  furnish  with  this  article  most  of  the  countries  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountaina. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  agricultural  productions  have  been  already 
noticed  in  describing  the  several  geographical  regions  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  enough  to  say  here,  by  way  of  summary,  that  Virginia 
is  one  of  the  largest  wheat-growing  states  of  the  Union ;  raising 
very  large  quantities  of  maize,  oata,  barley,  and  rye,  and  a  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  buckwheat  Very  large  crops  of  common  and  of 
sweet  potatoes  are  also  grown.  Of  tobacco,  a  larger  quantity  is  grown 
than  in  any  other  state,  though  Kentucky  has  nearly  reached  to  a 
level  with  it.  The  quantity  grown  in  Viiginia  in  1850  was 
56,803,227  lbs.  Cotton  is  grown  pretty  largely  in  those  parts  which 
are  suited  to  its  culture.  A  little  rice  is  raised.  Of  hemp  a  larger 
quantity  was  returned  in  1850  than  in  any  other  state,  but  the  returns 
of  hemp  are  known  to  have  been  very  inaccurate.  Of  flax,  the  only 
state  which  grows  a  larger  quantity  is  Kentucky.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  maple-sugar  is  made.  The  forests,  and  the  kinds  of  trees 
which  grow  in  them,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  timber  ia  of 
excellent  quality  in  the  mountain  regions  and  in  great  abundance^ 
but  the  cost  of  carriage  interferes  with  its  extensive  export  A  lajge 
quantity  of  lumber  is  however  sent  down  the  rivers  aimually. 

Virginia  ranks  among  the  principal  grazing  states  of  the  Union. 
It  possesses  a  verr  large  number  of  horses,  horned-cattle,  aheep,  and 
swine.  Increased  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  breeds, 
and  the  stock  hss  been  greatly  improved.  A  large  amount  of  wool 
of  good  quality  is  annually  dipped.  Butter  is  made  to  a  great  extent^ 
also  a  c^od  deal  of  cheese. 

Wild  animals  are  now  rare  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  but 
they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  western  districts.    The  most  common 
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Are  bean,  wolves,  deer,  the  racoon,  Bqniml,  and  oponuuL  Tbe 
Xargeet  of  the  wild  birds  ia  the  wild  turkey,  whioh  is  still  met  with 
in  the  western  districts  and  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  are  also  several 
kinds  of  water>fowl,  among  whioh  are  the  canvass-back  duck  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  sora,  or  American  ortolan.  Other  remarkable  birds 
are  the  turkey-buzsard,  the  mocking-bird,  the  red-bird,  and  the 
humming-bird.  Partridges  and  quails,  as  they  are  called,  are  common. 
All  the  rivers  abound  in  fish  ia  the  lower  part  of  their  coarse ;  in  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  are  several  kinds  which  are  not  found 
in  Europe,  as  the  black  perch,  the  grennel,  tbe  blue  cat,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  salmon-pike.  There  is  also  the  soft-shell  turtle,  which  sur- 
passes in  flavour  tbe  fine  green-fat  turtle.  Oysters,  lobsters,  and 
other  shell-fish  are  abundant  on  the  coast  Bees  are  reared  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  Ae. — Yirginia  has  considerable  manii- 
foctures.  In  1850  nearly  80,000  persons  were  employed  in  maou- 
factures,  mining,  and  mechanic  arts,  without  including  slaves,  who 
are  extensively  employed  in  the  tobacco  manufactories,  &&  The 
cotton  manufacture  employed  about  3000  persons;  the  iron  manu- 
facture upwards  of  3000 ;  the  woollen  nearly  700;  the  salt  1300;  and 
there  are  very  important  tobacco  manufactories,  extensive  flour-miUs, 
numerous  tanneries,  breweriei^  distilleries,  machine  sliops,  manu- 
factories of  hardware  and  cutlery,  carriages,  harness,  &c 

In  its  foreign  commerce  Yiiginia  has  declined,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  less  important  commercial  states ;  a  large  proportion  of 
its  products  is  now  exported  through  one  or  other  of  the  northern 
ports,  and  foreign  merchandise  is  received  by  the  same  channel ;  but 
it  carries  on  a  very  luge  coastiog  trade.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, « 
1853,  the  exports  amounted  to  8,306,791  dollars;  the  imports  to 
399,004  dollars,  of  which  255,863  dollars  were  carried  in  American 
vessels.  There  were  in  the  same  year  40  vessels  built  in  the  state  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  6599  tons.  The  total  shipping  owned  by 
the  state  in  1850  was  74,071  tons. 

Dtviiiona,  Totpns,  Ac. — Yirginia  is  divided  into  137  ootmtles,  69  in 
Eastern  and  68  in  Western  Yirginia.  Richmond  is  the  political  capital, 
and  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  This  and  some  of  the  other  more 
important  towns  are  noticed  below ;  the  population  is  that  of  1850  : — 

Richmond,  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  ascending  slope 
of  the  left  bank  of  James  River,  130  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  122  mUes  S.S.W.  from  Washington,  in  37°  32' 
N.  lat,  77*  27'  W.  long. :  popuktion  27,670.  The  ground  on  which 
the  city  is  buUt  is  broken  into  several  hUk  of  different  heights.  The 
plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  the  principal  streets  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  which  are  called  A  Street,  B  Street,  &o.,  and  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others,  which  are  called  First  Street,  Second  Streeti  &o. 
The  chief  public  building  is  the  State-House^  or  Capitol,  a  copy  of 
the  Maison  Carrie  of  Ntmes,  which  is  finely  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  which  overlooks  the  city.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Qeneral 
Washington  by  Houdon.  The  city-hall  is  a  handsome  edifice ;  there 
are  besides  a  govemor^s  house,  court-house,  and  other  state  and  civic 
buildings,  including  a  state  penitentiary,  a  poorhouse,  and  a  female 
orphan  asylum.  There  are  25  churches,  some  of  them  costly  and 
handsome  structures;  8  colleges;  numerous  schools;  a  philosophical 
institution,  ko.  The  river  flows  over  a  channel  of  granite,  of  whioh 
material  there  are  inexhaustiHe  .quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  are  large  beds  of  coal,  and  the  falls  of 
the  river,  which  extend  from  opposite  the  city  for  nearly  six  miles, 
afford  water-power  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  flour-mills,  two 
of  them  among  the  largest  in  the  woiid,  and  four  cotton-mills ;  about 
40  tobacco  factories,  employing  over  2500  blacks;  iron  rolling-mills; 
cannon  foundries ;  nail-works ;  machine  shops ;  paper-mills,  Ac.  The 
commerce  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  tobacco  and  flour. 
Four  railways  unite  here.  There  are  seven  daily  and  several  weekly 
nevrapapers. 

Alexandria,  a  city  and  port,  on  the  Potomac,  7  miles  S.  by  W.  firom 
Washington :  population  8734.  The  city  stands  on  high  ground,  con- 
tains some  good  buildings,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce :  ships 
of  the  largest  size  ascend  to  the  town. 

CharloUetfuUU,  on  a  branch  of  Rivanna  River,  81  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Richmond :  population  about  2000.  The  town  contains  a  court-houssj, 
several  churches,  schools,  Ac,  but  the  place  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  its  connection  with  the  University  of  Yirginia,  whioh  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  firom  the  town.  The  buildings  of 
the  University  occupy  an  oblong  quadrangle  about  500  feet  long  by 
150  feet  wide.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlottesville  is  MontioeHo, 
formerly  Jefferson's  residence^  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  500  feet 
above  tbe  Rivanna.  It  oommands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Fredericktburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannoc,  110  miles 
from  the  mouth,  and  66  miles  N.  from  Richmon<t  population  4061,  is 
a  flourishing  oommerdal  town  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situatioa 
It  is  near  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rappahannoc,  up  to  whioh 
town  vessels  of  180  tons  burden  can  ascen(£  There  are  a  court- 
house, a  market-house,  churches,  banks,  several  factories,  &a  It 
exports  annually  a  large  quantity  of  com,  flour,  tobaooo,  &c. 

Marpei^M  Ferry,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac 
rivers,  where  the  united  stream  forces  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
185  rniles  K.  by  W.  from  Riohmond :  population  1747.    There  are 


here  several  factories,  for  which  the  rivers  afford  ample  water-power ; 
but  the  chief  establishment  is  a  national  armoury  on  a  very  lai^  scale 
for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  fta  The  Potomao  is  navigable  up 
to  the  village,  and  a  canal  and  railway  pass  the  town.  The  river  and 
mountain  scenery  here  is  &moas  for  its  magnificence,  and  attracts 
a  great  number  of  tourists. 

Of  Jamn  Town,  where  the  first  colony  was  settled,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  the  colonial  government  from  1607  till  1798,  though  once  a  large 
place,  not  a  single  house  remains. 

Lt^cin^on  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  James  River,  156  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Richmond  :  population 
1743.  It  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the  seat  of  Washington  College, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  George  Washington*  It  also 
contains  a  militaiy  institute,  a  court,  &c. 

Lynchburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  James  River,  20  miles  below  the 
Qreat  Falls  where  the  river  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  120 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Richmond  :  populatioo,  .8071.  Lynchburg  is  one 
of  the  busiest  commercial  towns  in  Yirginia.  It  has  considerate  trade, 
not  only  with  Western  Yirginia,  but  with  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio;  and  its  trading  facilities  will  be  greatly* 
extended  by  railways  now  in  course  of  oonstmction.  It  contains 
several  costly  and  substantial  public  buildings,  banks,  several  very 
large  tobacco  warehouses  and  mctoriesy  cotton-mills,  iron-foundries^ 
flour-mills,  &c. 

Mount  Yemiany  the  mansion  of  Washington,  where  he  died,  and  near 
which  he  was  buried,  stands  on  a  bold  promontory  overhanging  the 
Potomac,  which  is  here  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  tomb  is  above 
ground,  and  hii  remains  are  deposited  in  a  white  marble  saroophagns, 
with  a  flat  cover,  on  which  is  sculptured  an  eagle  in  relief,  the  American 
stars  and  stripes,  and  the  name  '  Washington.'  A  similar  sarcophagus 
near  it  contains  the  remains  of  his  wife. 

Norfolk,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  about 
8  miles  from  Hampton  Roads,  and  114  im'les  S.E.  from  Richmond, 
population  14,326,  is  the  chief  commercial  port,  and  the  second  town 
in  size,  of  Yirginia.  The  harbour  is  easily  accessible^  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  good  anchor- 
age for  vessels  of  all  sizes.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain,  the  streets 
are  broad  and  well-paved,  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  brick.  The  public 
buildings  are — ^a  courirhouse,  custom-house,  market-house,  almshouse, 
theatre,  eight  churches,  schools,  an  athenssum,  an  orphan-house,  &a 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  Elizabeth  River,  but  distant  nearly  a  mile,  is 
Portem^uth  (population,  8122),  almost  adjoining  whidh  is  Ootport 
(population,  504),  whioh  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  Norfolk.  At 
Qosport  is  the  United  States  navy-yard,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
Union.  The  dry-dock,  constructed  of  granite^  cost  about  1,000,000 
doUarSb  Opposite  to  it  is  the  government  naval  hospitaL  Steamers 
ply  regularly  between  Norfolk  and  New  York,  and  the  town  has  good 
railway  accommodation. 

Peler^mrg  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  about 
12  miles  from  its  junction  with  James  River,  and  28  miles  S.  firom 
Richmond :  population,  14,010.  The  town  is  regulariy  laid-out,  and 
the  houses  are  substantial  It  contains  several  publio  buildings^ 
churches,  schools,  ko.  The  falls  above  the  town,  sa  at  Richmond,  are 
used  for  water-power;  a  oanal  continues  the  navigation  round  the 
falls,  and  four  lines  of  railway  meet  here.  There  are  several  tobaooo 
manufactories,  cotton-,  flour-,  saw-miUs^  fta  The  exports  of  tobaooo 
and  flour  are  very  large. 

Springe* — The  medicinal  springs  of  Western  Yirginia  are  in  great 
repute^  and  have  become  watering-places  which  are  resorted  to  from 
all  parts  of  Yiiginia  and  adjoining  states;  and  at  most  of  these  springs 
there  are  handsome  establishments,  hotels,  &a  for  visitors.  The  Hed 
Sulphur  Springe,  240  miles  W.  from  Riohmond;  the  Orag  Sulphur 
tarings,  about  9  miles  EL  from  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs ;  the  SaU 
Sulphur  Springe,  18  miles  £.  from  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs;  the 
WhUe  Sulphur  Springe,  38  miles  N.S.  from  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs; 
and  the  Sweet  Springe,  204  miles  W.  from  Richmond,  are  the  most 
fashionable  resorts,  but  there  are  besides  the  Berkeley,  the  Fauquier, 
the  Shannondale,  and  several  othei!i  which  are  much  frequented. 

StawUon,  on  Lewis  Creek,  120  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Richmond, 
population  about  2500,  is  the  oentre  of  a  fertile  district^  and  contains 
two  court-houses^  a  market-bottse,  ohurchesj,  the  lunatic  asylum  for 
Western  Yiiginia,  fta 

Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  857  miles  N.W.  from  Richmond,  population 
11,435.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  strip  of  land  so  narrow  as  only  to 
allow  of  three  principal  streets  between  the  river,  with  whi&h  they  are 
parallel,  and  the  steep  hills  at  the  back  of  the  towiL  The  place  has 
an  extensive  trade^  and  there  are  several  large  manufactories  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  steam-engines,  iron-castings,  nails,  white-  and  ^eet-lead, 
glass,  paper,  silk,  extensive  flour-mills,  &a;  and  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent  The  dty  contains  the  usual  county 
buildings,  churches,  &a  A  wire  suspension-bridge,  of  1010  feet 
between  the  supporting  towers,  crosses  the  Ohio.  The  great  National 
Road  passes  through  Wheeling;  and  the  town  ia  becoming  an  import- 
ant railway  centre^ 

Wineheeter,  the  capital  of  Frederick  county,  neariy  in  the  centre  of 
which  it  is  situated,  180  miles  N.N.W.  from  Richmond,  population 
about  4000,  is  an  old  town,  but  has  of  late  risen  oonstderably  in 
manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  and  in  population.    It 
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oonteint  some  good  pnblio  boUdiiigB,  a  lyooam,  niHonio-liAUy  14 
ohurohcti  And  a  mediod  school. 

Chftemmmit,  Bitiory,  dfca— Tho  original  oonttitntlon  adopted  in 
1776  waa  supeneded  by  the  praflent  one  in  18$1.  By  it  the  right  of 
voting  ia  Tested  in  all  white  male  dticent  21  yean  of  age,  who  hare 
resided  for  two  years  in  the  state.  The  legislature  eonsitts  of  a 
Senate  of  50  members,  called  the  General  Assembly,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  152  members  elected 
biennially.  All  elections  are  by  open  voting,  and  not  by  ballot.  The 
goTemor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  His  salary  is  6000 
dollars.     The  judges  are  also  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  total  net  revenue  obtained  by  taxes  in  the  finnnoial  year  1858-4 
was  estimated  at  1,281,047  dollars.  The  ordinary  expenditure,  exclusive 
of  Bcboola  and  debt,  is  about  600,000  dollars.  The  public  debt  Oct  1, 
1854,  was  2*2,880,476  dollars;  the  interest  on  which  was  1,825,000 
dollars.  The  aggregate  militia  force  of  Virginia  is  125,000  men,  of 
whom  6492  are  commissioned  officers.  The  state  has  a  lai^e  school 
fund ;  the  educational  returns  of  the  state  are  however  very  imperfect. 
In  1850  there  were  returned  in  the  f>tate  18  colleges,  with  110  pro- 
fessors and  1618  students,  and  29S0  public  schools,  with  2097  teachers 
and  67,858  scholars.  Among  the  ooileges  is  included  the  University 
of  Virginia,  at  Ctiarlottesville,  a  very  celebrated  institution  which  in 
1854  had  16  professors,  466  students,  and  a  library  of  19,500  volumes. 

The  early  history  of  Virginia  ia  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
British  colonies  in  NorUi  America.  In  1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
obtained  a  patent  to  colonise  any  unappropriated  part  of  North 
America,  and  eent  out  two  small  vessels,  which  reached  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  sailed  north  as  ftir  as  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  which 
neighbourhood  they  remained  some  time  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  On  their  return  the  country  was  named  Viiiginia  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first  actual  settlement  was  made  in  Kobth 
Carolina.  In  1606  James  I.  granted  patents  to  two  companies.  To 
the  one,  called  the  London  Company,  he  granted  South  Virginia ;  to 
the  other,  called  the  Plymouth  Company,  he  granted  New  England. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1606,  a  small  expedition  of  105  men  in 
three  ships,  the  largest  not  more  than  1 00  tons  burden,  having  entered 
a  river  which  was  then  called  Powhatan,  now  the  James  River,  they 
planted  the  first  colony  in  the  present  state  of  Virginia,  May  13, 1607, 
on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the 'north  bank,  and  named  the  place 
James  Town,  in  honour  of  King  James.  But  the  colonists  suffered 
much  from  sickness  and  disunion,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have 
perished  if  the  management  had  not  fallen  into  the  handd  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  whose  courage  and  prudence  preserved  the  little  colony 
from  destruction.  Smith's  history,  which  is  of  the  moat  romantic 
character,  he  has  related  in  *The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
Observations  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africke,  and 
America,  beginning  about  the  yeere  1598,  and  continued  to  this  pre- 
sent 1629;'  and  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  it  the  infant 
colony  was  indebted  for  its  preservation.  On  an  expedition  up  the 
James  River  and  into  the  interior,  in  1607,  Smith  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  and  two  men  who  accompanied  him  were  slain. 
Be  himself,  after  being  several  days  in  custody,  was  saved  from 
the  tomahawk  by  the  entreaties  and  interference  of  Pocahontas, 
the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  principal  chief,  and  he  was  ultimately 
allowed  to  return  to  James  Town.  Two  years  later,  when  the  Indians 
had  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  little  colony,  Pocahontas  revealed 
their  designs;  and  Smith  having  subsequently  succeeded  in  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  the  country  was  gradually  cleared, 
and  under  his  active  superintendence  James  Town  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fortified  village.  The  value  of  his  energy  and 
influence  was  seen  a  year  or  two  later  on  his  departure  from  the 
oolony.  On  finding  themselves  uncontrolled  by  any  sufficient  autho- 
rity,  the  settlers  abandoned  themselves  to  improvidence  and  idleness ; 
the  store  of  provisions  was  rapidly  consumed ;  and  in  consequence  of 
their  marauding  habits,  attacks  were  made  by  the  Indians,  who  mur- 
dered many  stragglers,  and  laid  plans  to  destroy  the  whole  colony. 
Smith  had  left  nearly  600  persons ;  In  six  months  the  number  was 
reduced  to  60.  These  had  retolved  to  abandon  the  settlement,  and 
had  actually  embarked  for  Newfoundland,  with  a  view  to  disperse 
themselves  among  the  fishing-vessels  there ;  but  before  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  they  met  the  long-boat  of  Lord  Delaware,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor,  and  who  had  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  supplies  and  emigrants.  More  colonists  with  liberal  supplies 
arrived  the  next  year  (1611),  and  from  this  time  the  oolony  advanced 
in  prosperity ;  their  security  being  especially  promoted  by  the  curious 
oiroumstanoe  of  a  marriage  solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  Knghuod  between  a  young  Englishman,  John  Rolfe,  and 
Pocahontas,  who  had  more  than  once  saved  the  life  of  Smith.  The 
eonsequenoe  of  this  marriage  was  a  confirmed  peace  with  her  father 
Powhatan,  and  with  other  Indian  tribes  under  his  infiuenoe.  Poca- 
hontas Moled  with  her  husband  to  England,  and  became  an  object  of 
admiration  both  at  court  and  in  London,  which  her  conduct  as  a  wife 
and  mother  afterwards  confirmed  and  continued.  There  are  families 
still  in  Virginia  who  are  proud  of  their  descent  from  that  union. 

The  history  of  the  oolonv  during  the  next  century  exhibits  it  as 
engaged  in  fbsqaent  hostilitieB  with  the  Indians ;  while  from  the  time 
that  it  had  attamed  to  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  stability, 
the  disputes  and  odlisioos  between  the  colonists  and  the  home  govern. 


ment  and  its  representative,  the  governor  of  the  oolotiy,  vr«re  alaKsl 
continual,  until  the  accession  of  William  and  Mmtj,  when  a  man 
liberal  and  conciliatory  policy  was  adopted  towards  the  oolony.  Trom 
this  time  it  continued  to  flourish  till  1764,  when  ihe  Stamp  Act  wu 
proposed,  and  the  American  war,  which  broke  oat  a  few  years  aftf^ 
waids,  led  to  a  separation  of  all  the  North  American  colonies  from 
the  parent  state. 

(Smith,  OmeraU  ffiatorie  of  Virginia,  Ate. :  Bancroft  Misiovy  cf  ^ 
XJ%\ltt&  Slates;  Jefferson,  iVofet  on  the  State  of  Virginia  ;  L»yell,  Tnra 
in  America,  and  Oeological  ManwU  ;  OoBetteer  of  Virginia  :  Gaxeitw^ 
the  Uniied  Siatet;  Rogers,  Oeological  Surveg  of  Virginia  ;^  Marcou,  (r»> 
logical  Map  of  the  United  StcUes;  Seventh  Censu§  of  the  United  StaUi; 
Suttittical  View  of  the  United  States  ;  American  Almanac,  1855.) 

VIRIEUX.    [Am.] 

VISTULA  (Wisla,  Weichsel),  a  large  river  of  Europe,  rises  at  tb* 
foot  of  the  Carpathians,  in  the  circle  of  Teschen  ia  Austrian  Sile«is. 
Taking  at  first  partly  an  eastern  course,  it  enters  Poland,  pes«« 
Cracow,  and  then  turning  to  the  north-east  divides  Poland  fr?B 
Qalicia  as  far  as  Sandomlr.  From  Sandomir  its  course  is  north  nad 
north-west  to  Warsaw,  then  westerly  end  north-westerly  till  the  rirr 
enters  Prussia  a  little  above  Thorn,  below  which  it  flows  northward 
to  the  Baltic.  Before  it  reaches  the  Baltic  however  it  divide"  ti 
Montau,  below  Marienwerder,  into  two  branobes,  the  smaller  of  whidi, 
called  the  Nogat,  discharges  itself  into  the  Frisches-Haffi  The  lar::*«r 
or  western  branch,  after  flowing  about  40  miles  farther,  again  di>i<W 
at  FiUrstenwerder,  9  miles  from  Dantjsig,  into  two  branches,  th« 
smaller  of  which  turns  to  the  east,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Fri»- 
ohes*Haff,  and  the  main  stream  taking  the  opposite  direction  fall* 
into  the  Baltio  at  Weichselmiinde,  north  of  Dantzig.  The  prindpal 
feeder  of  the  Vistula  is  the  Bug  which  (fed  by  the  Nstrew)  joins  i\ 
near  Warsaw  on  the  right  bank.  Another  lox^  feeder  on  the  i^^t 
bank  is  the  Save.  The  most  important  tributary  of  the  Vistuls  « 
the  left  bank  is  the  Pilica.  [Poland.]  The  wholti  ooiirse  of  thi 
Vistula  is  ab^ut  460  miles,  for  above  300  miles  of  which,  naiselT, 
from  Cracow,  it  is  navigable.  The  Bromberg  Canal  oonnecU  thf 
Vistula  with  the  Oder.  The  Vistula,  being  connected  with  so  m»sj 
navigable  rivers,  is  a  great  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  Uie  j>rt>- 
duotions  of  Poland,  especially  corn  and  timber,  from  the  interior  ia 
the  sea-coast  At  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with  the  Vistula  &tsD^ 
Uie  important  fortress  of  Modlin :  at  Warsaw  the  river  is  oommandeii 
by  Alexander's  citadel. 

VITEPSK,  or  WITEBSK,  a  government  in  the  north-west  of  Earo- 
pean  Russia,  which,  with  the  government  of  Mohilev,  forms  the  pert 
of  Poland  that  fell  to  Rusiia  at  the  first  partition  of  that  oountij  ic 
1772.  Catherine  II.  divided  it  into  two  governments,  which  A* 
united  in  1796  under  the  name  of  White  Russia ;  but  in  1802  it  vi* 
sgain  divided  into  two,  when  Vitepak  was  organised  as  at  present  it 
is  bounded  N.W.  by  Livonia,  N.£.  by  Pskow,  E,  by  Smolensk,  S.E.  by 
Mohilev,  S.W.  by  Minsk,  and  W.  by  Wilna  and  Courland.  Its  sra 
is  17,146  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1846  smoounted  ts 
789,600,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Rusniaks  and  OatholicsL 

The  surface  presents  a  vast  plain  diversified  only  by  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  which  rise  a  little  above  the  general  level.  The  soil  is 
sand  mixed  with  clay,  and  with  a  very  thin  covering  of  Testable 
mould.  The  principal  river  is  the  DUna  or  Dwlna,  whioh  enters  tbs 
government  from  Pskow,  makes  a  semicircular  bend  to  DeenSy  froa 
which  place  it  runs  alon^  the  western  frontier,  and  is  joined  in  its 
course  by  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  province :  among  these  are  Xkt 
Mesha,  the  Ka*(plia,  the  Ula,  the  Polota,  the  Drissa,  the  Druj%  tb« 
Saryja,  the  Feananks,  and  the  Ewest.  There  are  numerous  small  lakei : 
the  largest  is  that  of  Lubahn,  on  the  frontier  of  Livonia.  The  climsts 
IB  damp,  but  temperate  and  not  very  variable. 

Though  the  soil  is  poor,  agriculture  is  the  chief  ooenpatioii  of  thi 
inhabitants^  and,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  exportation,  veiy 
profitable.  They  cultivate  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  some  pulse,  fl*x, 
hemp,  and  hops.  Horticulture  is  pretty  well  attended  to,  but  there 
is  no  fruit  except  cherries.  The  bird-cherry  is  very  common,  as  weil 
as  all  sorts  of  wild  berries  (bilberries,  cranberries,  ftc.)  The  imments 
forests,  consisting  both  of  piues  and  other  timber-trees,  afford  ampls 
employment  to  the  inhabitants  in  felliog  and  squaring  timber.  Tbs 
pasture-lands  are  very  extensive ;  horned-cattle  and  horses  are  bred 
in  great  numbers,  but  the  former  are  small;  the  horses  are  partly  of 
the  strong  Russian  race  and  partly  of  the  light  Polish  breed.  There 
are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  coarsei  The  inhabit- 
ants have  abundance  of  goats,  swine,  poultry,  and  bees.  In  the  forests 
there  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  stags,  wild  boars,  flying  squirrels,  hare^ 
and  game.  The  lakes  and  rivers  produce  various  kinds  of  fi:^h,  espe- 
cially smelts,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  dried  and  exported. 
The  minerals  are  iron-ore,  freestone,  limestone,  marl,  and  fuller's-earth. 

The  commerce  of  the  government  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Diina, 
by  which  all  its  surplus  produce  is  conveyed  in  light  boats  to  Riga 
and  Pemau;  hemp  is  sent  in  sledges  to  St.  Petersbur;g.  Qreater 
^duties  have  been  given  to  commerce  by  the  Berezina  Cknal,  whidi 
oonnects  the  Dtlna  and  the  Dnieper.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  hemp,  dried  fish,  com,  flour,  bristles,  horses,  square  timber,  xnasti^ 
linseed,  flax,  oxen,  wool,  hides,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax. 

VitepA,  the  capital  of  the  government^  to  which  it  gives  its  name^ 
is  situated  on  the  IMlna,  at  its  confluenoe  with  the  Vltebs»  in  55*  C 
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K.  Ut,  80**  ff'  E.  long.,  ftod  has  abcrafc  17,000  inhabitants.  Th«  town 
IB  surrounded  with  ancient  walls  and  towers.  The  principal  part  of 
it  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  right  bank  is  the  old 
castle,  surrounded  with  a  very  lofty  rampart,  and  the  handsomest 
buildings.  The  streets  are  on  the  whole  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
there  are  only  a  few  stone  housea  One  of  the  finest  edifices  is  the 
convent  of  Greek  monks  of  the  order  of  St  BaatL  There  are  li 
churches ;  S  monasteries,  of  which  6  are  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Oreek ; 
and  2  nunneries.  Yitepsk  has  many  charitable  institutions,  a  lai^ge 
bazaar,  several  woollen-cloth  factories,  and  tanneries. 

Welisch,  or  Wieiix,  a  town  with  6800  inhabitant  of  whom  1000  are 
Jews,  also  situated  on  the  Diina,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  The  public  buildings  are — ^nine  ohurchesi  a 
synngogue,  and  a  citadel. 

Poloftkf  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  traditions  anterior 
to  Rurik,  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Duna,  north-east  of 
Yitepsk,  and  is  slightly  fortified.  The  handsomest  building  in  the 
town  is  the  former  college  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a  beautiful  church. 
The  population  of  Polotsk  is  about  10,000. 

YITERBO,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  £.  by  those  of  Spoleto  and 
Rieti,  S.  by  the  Comarca  di  Roma  and  the  province  of  Civitii-Vecchia, 
and  W.  by  the  Tuscan  Sea  and  Tuscany.  The  area  is  1083  square 
miles:  the  population  in  1850  numbered  129,074.  The  surface  is 
hilly  in  the  north.  The  eastern  part  of  the  province  lies  in  the  basin 
of  the  Tiber;  the  central  part  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of 
Bolaena,  and  its  outlet  the  river  Marta ;  and  the  we«tern  part  consists 
of  the  lower  valley  of  the  river  Flora,  which,  risine;  in  the  Tuscan 
territory,  enters  the  Papal  State,  and  after  a  couxM  of  nearly  50  miles 
falls  into  the  sea  below  Montalto.  These  three  basins  or  valleys  slope 
southward  towards  the  sea,  and  merge  in  the  imhealthy  maritime 
plain  of  the  Maremma,  which  extends  along  the  sea  coast.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  fertile  land  in  the  province,  which  yields  wine,  oil,  and 
corn.    Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.    Alum  is  very  abundant* 

The  ridge  called  Cimino,  the  ancient  Ciminus,  of  volcanic  formation, 
runs  from  north  to  south  for  a  length  of  about  30  milee,  from  Monte 
Soriano,  north-east  of  Yiterbo,  which  is  its  highest  summit,  being 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  Monte  Yirginto  near  the  lake  of  Braeciano, 
and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Lake  of  Bolaena. 
The  Ciminus  and  its  impervious  forest  arrested  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  Roman  conquest  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  It  is  still  a  well- 
wo^ed  and  picturesque  mountain.  Between  Rouciglione  and  Yiterbo 
it  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Florenoo.  A  succession  of 
lower  hills  incloses  the  lake  of  Bolsena  on  three  sides,  leaving  an  opening 
to  the  southward,  through  which  flows  the  river  Marta.  [Bolsena.] 
On  the  south-east,  between  the  lake  and  the  Ciminian  ridge,  is  a  wide 
plain,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  which  is  the  town  of  Yiterbo. 

Vittrbo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence 
of  the  delegate  or  governor,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  northern  base 
of  the  Monte  Cimino,  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Florence,  40 
miles  north-west  of  Rome,  and  has  about  14,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
large  well-built  town,  inclosed  by  walls  and  towers ;  it  has  more  than 
fifty  churches,  sevend  convents,  and  other  considerable  buildings ;  the 
streets  are  well  paved  but  narrow,  and  adorned  with  handsome  foun- 
tains. The  cathedral  of  San  Lorenso  is  adorned  with  some  good 
paintingrs,  and  with  the  monuments  of  popes  John  XXL,  Alex- 
ander lY.,  Adrian  Y.,  and  Clement  lY.  Yiilani  (vil  40)  says  that 
Prince  Henry  of  England,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  murdered 
at  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Yiterbo  by  Guy  de  Montfort, 
fourth  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
Dante  allndes  to  this  tradition  in  the  12th  eanto  of  his  '  Infema*  In 
the  piazza  before  the  cathedral  Pope  Adrian  lY.,  an  Englishman,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  Frederick  Barbaroesa  to  hold  his  stirrup  while  he 
dismounted  from  his  mule.  The  episcopal  palace  annexed  to  the 
cathedral  dates  from  th'h  13th  century;  it  contains  the  great  hall 
where  the  conclaves  of  the  sacred  college  were  held  for  the  election  of 
tevei'al  popes  in  the  13th  century.  The  other  eeoledastical  edifices 
worthy  of  notice  are— the  church  of  Santa  Roaa,  where  the  body  of  that 
saint  is  preserved.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Yeriti^  outside  of 
the  walk,  which  has  a  very  good  fresco  painting  repreeenting  the  '  Spo- 
saliaio,'  or  Marriage  of  the  Yirgin  Mary,  by  Lorenso  di  Giacomo  of 
Yiterbo,  a  pupil  of  Masaccio,  and  the  church  of  San  Angelo  in  Spate, 
which  contains  a  Roman  sarcophagus  with  a  basso-rilievo,  and  an 
inscription,  which  says  that  it  was  used  as  a  sepulchral  mm  for  the 
fair  Gittliaoa,  a  beauty  of  the  12th  century,  whcae  charmB  are  said  to 
have  caused  a  war  betweea  Rome  and  Yiterbo,  i&  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated.  ^ 

The  Palaszo  Publico,  or  town-hall,  begun  in  1204,  has  aoaas  good 
paintings  sod  a  eoUeetieii  of  Etruscan  sepulchral  monamenta  and 
other  aatiquitiesL  Th«  old  palace  of  the  Faraese  family  is  now  a 
fonadltng  hospital.  Yiterbo  is  c^ebrated  by  old  ItttUao  writers  for 
the  beauty  of  its  women  and  its  fountains. 

It  ie  the  commonly  recetrcd  <^)imoa  tfaat  the  FmwHk  Fo^taMfury 
at  which  the  «neknt  Ktmeoaiis  held  the  gensral  meeliog  of  deputise 
of  the  diiferent  ctstet  of  their  confederatioD,  waa  on  the  stee  of  Yiterbo* 
The  name  ladisalSB  Iha*  there  wae  e  temple  en  the  spet>  bat  thtf 
meetings  were  of  a  politicfll  ftsftimv  aMhovgh  erigiaally  tiiey  may  have 
been  of  a  metfely  MUgiMs  eboraoter.    Th«r»  wae  no  town  in  aoeieBt 


times  on  the  spot^  bnt  a  large  fiiir  seems  to  have  been  held  simnlta* 
neoosly  with  the  meetings  of  the  deputies.  Yiterbo  is  said  to  have 
been  built,  or  inclosed,  by  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Longobards^ 
and  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  ruined  towns 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  governed  Itself  for  a  long  time  during  the 
middle  ages  as  a  free  municipality,  and  was  often  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was  obliged  at  last  to  make  its  submission 
about  the  year  1200. 

The  population  of  Yiterbo  and  its  neighbourhood  are  supported 
chiefly  by  ngricultura ;  wine  and  oil  are  the  principal  produce  of  the 
country.  There  are  however  some  manufactures  of  woollens.  Many 
of  the  landed  proprietors  and  local  nobility  reside  at  Yiterba 

YITORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Alava,  or  Yitoria,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
an  extensive  plain,  through  which,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north^ 
flows  the  river  Zadorra.  It  is  on  the  main  road  from  France  to 
Madrid,  from  which  city  it  is  distant  about  190  miles  N.N.K  The 
population  in  1845  was  14,901.  The  town  consists  of  an  old  part^ 
with  narrow  tortuous  streets  and  a  curious  old  plaza,  and  of  a  modem 
part,  with  wide  and  regular  streets  of  good  houses,  and  a  modem 
plaaa,  which  is  an  aroaded  square  of  220  feet  each  side,  with  shops 
beneath,  the  town-hall  forming  the  southern  side,  and  the  centre  being 
used  as  the  market-place.  The  town  contains  a  collegiate  church  and 
four  parish  churches,  a  cnstom-house,  a  handsome  general  hoepital, 
of  classical  architecture,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  smaH  theatre,  a  publio 
library,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
iron-wsres^  earthenware,  linen-cloths,  leather,  and  candles.  The  town 
is  also  an  important  centre  of  trade  between  Bilbao,  Ssn  Sebastian, 
Bayonne,  and  Castilia  la  Vieja.  The  alamedas  El  Prado  aud  La  Florida 
are  delightful  public  walks.  Yitoria  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  Romans.  Sancho  el  Sabio  of  Kavarra,  about 
1180,  named  it  Yitoria  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  over 
the  Moors.  The  French  occupied  it  from  1808  till  June  21,  1813, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  British  under  the  Duke  of  WoUiogton, 
who  soon  afterwards  followed  the  retreating  army  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  France.    (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam.) 

YITRfi.    [Illi-kt-Yilainb] 

YITRY.    iMabnb;  Pas-de Calais.] 

YI YARAIS,  LE,  a  province  of  the  former  government  of  Laagttedoo 
in  France,  lay  chieOy  between  the  C^vennes  and  the  Rhdae,  from 
Mont  Lozdre  to  a  little  north  of  Aononay,  and  took  its  name  from  its 
chief  town,  Yiviers.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Aiti>toBB.  The 
remaiamg  part  of  the  Yivarais  extended  west  of  the  C^vennes,  and  is 
now  included  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  the  Haute- 
Loire. 

YIYIERa     [ABDioHB.] 

YIZAGAPATAM.    [Ciroabs,  Northern.] 

YIZCAYA.    [Basqub  Pboyihobs.] 

YIZBU.     [BiiRA.]  ... 

YIZILLK.     flsiiiE.] 

YLAARDINGEN.    [HotLAKD.] 

YLADIMIR,  or  WLADIMIR,  a  goveroment  in  the  esntre  of 
European  Russia,  is  bounded  K.  by  Twer,  Yaroslav,  and  Costroma, 
£.  by  Nischnei-Noygorod,  S.  by  Rilisan,  and  W.  by  Mosoow.  Its  area 
is  18,240  square  miles;  the  population  in  1846  was  1,246,500.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  diversified  by  low  hills,  by 
the  steep  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  extensive  forests ;  there  are  also 
many  hoaths  and  morasses. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Oka,  which  traverses  the  soath-west  of 
the  government  It  is  joined  by  the  Kliaxma,  which  comes  from  the 
government  of  Moscow,  crosses  this  province  nearly  in  the  middle, 
and  joins  the  Oka  in  Nischnet-Novgorod.  Its  aflloents  are  the  Nerl, 
Sndogda,  Schitka,  Kolokscha,  Kamanka,  Tesa,  and  some  others. 
There  are  22  large  and  small  rivers,  all  of  which  have  very  pure 
water,  and  abound  in  fish*  Among  the  numerous  lakes,  the  two 
largest  and  most  remarkable  are  the  Peganowce,  in  which  floating 
islands  are  sometimes  seen ;  and  the  Pleschtsehejew,  which  is  about 
5  miles  long  and  4^  miles  broad,  and  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
nautical  eserctses  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  rivers  freeae  in  the  middle  of  Kovember,  and  thaw  in  March. 
The  winter  is  very  cold;  the  summer  is  Tsry  hot;  the  spring  and 
autumn  are  variable.  Night-frosts  oontinue  till  May,  and  return  at 
the  end  of  September.    The  climate  on  the  whole  is  healthy. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  though 
the  soil  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  the  heaths,  marshes,  sandy  tracts,  and 
forests  cover  so  great  an  extent«of  surface,  that  the  produce  of  the 
harvest  is  not  sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  home  consumption. 
Wheat,  rye^  barUy,  oats,  millet^  and  peas  are  cultivated.  The  gardens 
produce  all  kinds  of  ▼egetables  common  in  Russia,  and  most  of  them 
are  full  of  apple-  add  cherry-trees;  amongst  the  former  is  the  beautiful 
transparent  apple  called  Nakiwni  Some  hops^  flax,  and  hemp  are  also 
grown.  Game,  CBCspt  harss  and  psrtridges,  is  rare;  but  bears, 
wolves,  sad  lynxes  are  still  met  with.  Wild  berries  of  tarions  kindff 
abound.  The  bresd  of  homed  cattle  Is  merely  sufllcient  for  the  wants 
of  the  province ;  Um  breed  of  horses  is  exoellenl  The  peasants  breed 
j^tenty  of  domestic  poultry.  The  principal  fish  are  stai^^on  and  shad : 
what  is  not  censvmed  in  tbe  province  is  sent  to  Moscow.  The  minerals 
ars  iron,  alabaster,  good  poiter's^ilay,  and  freestone^ 
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Besides  the  mannliMture  of  thread,  wonted,  lioen,  and  oosne 
woolloDS  for  home  iise,  the  goTemment  has  important  manufaoiures 
of  linen,  cotton,  leather,  iron-wares,  glass,  and  crystal  The  exports 
comprise  the  products  just  named,  and  paper,  soap,  potashes,  fruit, 
timber,  fire-wood,  stone  for  building  and  miUstonea,  and  lime. 

Vladimir,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  government, 
in  56"  17'  N.  lat,  40**  20'  £.  long.,  on  a  group  of  hills  which  rise  above 
a  fertile  plaia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliazma,  which  flows  under  the 
wallSb  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Russia,  and  from  1157  to  1828 
was  the  residence  of  the  grand-dukes  and  the  capital  of  Qreab  Russia. 
With  the  exception  of  its  numerous  churches  and  stone  houses 
Vladimir  has  few  traces  of  its  former  greatness ;  there  are  no  vestiges 
of  the  palace  of  the  princes,  and  the  Golden  Gate  has  nothing  magni- 
ficent except  its  name.  The  city  is  still  lai^e,  but  ill  built,  and  has 
6  gates,  terminating  the  6  principal  streets.  Of  the  25  churches,  the 
cathedrals  of  St.  Mary  and  Demetrius  are  remai'kable  in  the  history 
of  Russia.  There  are  2  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
several  crown  buildings.  The  bishop  of  Vladimir  and  Susdal  has  a 
palace  here.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  silk  veils  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  have  some  tanneries  and  soap  manufactories. 

Peredawl'ZaUskot  is  situated  on  the  river  Trubescb,  where  it  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Pleschtschejew.  It  is  an  old  town  with  several 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  the  only  important  structures  in  the 
place.  The  population  is  4000,  who  manufacture  linen,  silks,  and 
woollen-cloths.    They  have  a  profitable  transit  and  commission  trade. 

Murom,  vrith  6500  inhabitants,  an  ancient  town,  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  Mordwins,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  Russian  princes ;  it 
has  3  convents,  18  stone  and  7  wooden  churches,  and  several  crown 
buildings.  The  inhabitants  have  some  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade. 

VLIELAND.     [HoLLAHD.] 

VLTSSINGEN.     [Flushing.] 

YOGHE'RA,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in  the  administrative  division 
of  Alessandria;  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Po,  which  divides  it  from  the 
province  of  Mortara  and  from  the  Austrian  crownland  of  Lombardy ; 
E.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Fiaoensa;  S.  by  the  provinces  of 
Tortona  and  Bobbio ;  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Tortona.  Its  area  is 
808  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1848  was  101,695.  It  lies 
mostly  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  but  the  southern  part  of  it  includes  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Idgurian  Apennines,  from  which  the  Staffora 
and  other  torrents  descend  and  cross  the  plain  to  join  the  Po.  The 
country  produces  much  silk.  The  head  town,  Vogherct,  originated  in 
a  suburb  of  the  ancient  town  of  Iria,  and  this  circumstance  seems  alio 
to  have  given  origin  to  the  name,  which  is  a  corruption  of  View  Iria, 
Voghera  has  11,000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollens  and  silks; 
the  only  building  in  it  worthy  of  notice  is  the  collegiate  church,  which 
is  of  good  architecture.  Voghera  is  in  a  plain  on  the  Staffora  (which 
as  well  as  the  town  was  in  ancient  times  called  Iria),  at  the  intersection 
of  the  high  roads  from  Turin  to  Modena,  and  from  Genoa  to  Milan 
by  Pavia.    The  town  is  begirt  with  walls. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  axe — Stradella,  with  5000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  on  the  high  road  from  Voghera  to  Piacenza,  and  near 
the  borders  of  the  dudby  of  Parma;  Broni,  or  BroniU,  a  post-town 
on  the  same  line  of  road,  vrith  8000  ii^bitants;  and  CaUegyio,  which 
has  2500  inhabitants- 

VOIGTLAND,  or  VOGTLAND,  is  the  land  formerly  possessed  by 
the  officers  called  Voigte  (advocates)  of  the  einpire,  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  princes  and  counts  of  Reuse.  Their  country  compre- 
hended the  present  circle  of  Voigtland  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the 
bailiwick  of  Weyda  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  possessions 
of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Reuss,  the  lordship  of  Hof  (now  belonging 
to  Bavaria),  and  the  bailiwick  of  Ronnebuig  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Altenbnrg.  The  descendants  of  Henry  the  Elder,  Voigt  of  Plauen, 
sold  or  mortgaged  various  portions  of  these  possessions;  and  at  length, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  mortgage,  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
who  in  1560  had  acquired  by  purchase  the  bailiwick  of  Weyda,  Ams- 
haugk,  and  Ziegenriick,  purchased  in  1569  the  lordships  of  Plauen, 
Voigtsberg,  and  Pausa.  They  were  formed  into  two  circles  :  that  of 
Neustadt,  which  was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Saxony  concluded  atPresburg,  May  18, 1815;  and  the  circle  of 
Voigtland,  which  remained  to  Saxony,  and  forms  the  most  western 
part  of  that  kingdom.  This  circle  has  ao  area  of  556  square  miles. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, the  Mountain  and  Forest  Region,  and  the  Land  Region.  The 
first  ia  the  mountainous  and  thickly-wooded  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mulda  next  the  circle  of  the  Erzgebii^e,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles. The  climate  is  cold  and  the  soil  stony;  the  only  kind  of 
grain  produced  Ib  oats,  and  the  only  yegetables  are  potatoes.  In  the 
other  portion,  called  the  Land  Region,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
oovered  with  a  rich  mould,  the  climate  i»  milder,  and  the  weather 
and  temperature  much  less  yariable.  The  highest  mountains  are  the 
Schneckenstein  and  the  Rammelsberg,  on  the  firontiers  of  Bohemia : 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Elster,  the  Muld%  and  tiie  GoUch.  In 
the  valleys  most  agricultural  products  are  suooenfiilly  cultivated. 
Flax  is  a  very  important  crop.  The  circle  has  a  very  fine  breed  of 
homed  cattle  and  sheep.  Game  and  fish  abound,  and  pearls  are  found 
in  the^  Elster.  One  of  the  chief  productions  is  timber,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  exerted.    The  minerals  are  copper,  iron,  alum,  lime, 


and  slate.  The  chief  oooapation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  mannfarten 
of  linen,  cotton,  woolienHsloth,  and  muslin.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Voigtland  is  Plaukn. 

VOIRON.    [IsiBB.] 

VOLCHOW,  or  WOLCHOW,  RIVER.    [NovoooBOD.] 

VOLGA,  called  by  the  Tartan  Sthd,  that  is,  <the  boantifal,'  ii  tlu 
longest  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Danube^  has  the  largest 
volume  of  water  of  any  river  in  Europe ;  and  its  enttre  coozBe  a 
within  the  Russian  empirei  It  rises  in  57"  K.  lat,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  governments  of  Twer  and  Novogorod,  near  the  Tillage  of  Wochia^ 
Werohowie,  issuing  from  a  small  lake  formed  by  seTeral  epiinga,  sad 
it  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Oselok,  Plara,  and  Volga,  ^rhich  it  quiii 
about  90  miles  above  Twer.  Near  Ostuschkof  it  reoeivea  the  Sdicbs- 
rowka,  which  issues  from  Lake  Seeliger,  and  attains  the  breadth  d 
150  feet;  at  Rshew-Vladimirow  it  becomes  navigable  for  aznall  bosta, 
and  at  Twer,  where  it  is  700  feet  broad,  for  laige  bar^pesL  Hk^l^ 
traversed  the  government  of  Twer  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  tnn»  %a 
the  north-east  to  Yaroslav,  then  south-eastwards  to  Kostroma  ani  b 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  where  it  receives  the  Oka;  thence  to  Caean,  where, 
having  been  joined  by  the  Kam%  it  becomes  ICOO  yards  broad,  &o<i 
having  passed  Simbirsk,  Saratov,  and  Astrachan  (where  in  time  <jf 
floods  it  is  above  10  miles  across),  it  divides  into  eight  braockea, 
which  inclose  70  islands,  and  dischazges  itself  by  65  moutha  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  rivers  which  join  it,  with  the  exception  of  tht 
Oka,  before  it  reaches  Casan,  are  of  no  great  magnitude;  but  the 
Kama,  which  joins  it  at  Casan,  after  a  course  of  1000  milesi,  makes  a 
vast  accession  to  its  waters. 

The  Volga  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  facility  which  h 
affords  to  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  alao  to  hs 
foreign  commerce;  the  Russian  government  having,  by  a  judidcja 
system  of  canal  navigation,  so  connected  the  various  navigable  rir^z^. 
that  the  Polar  Sea  communicates  with  the  Caspian  by  a  nayigatioa  d 
4000  miles  on  the  Dwina,  the  Volga,  and  canals.  The  entire  lenf  i 
of  the  Volga  is  above  2000  miles,  and  its  total  fall  is  only  about  S-iv 
feet  It  flows  with  a  slow  r^ular  current  uninterrupted  by  rapid  <s 
cataract.  It  is  stated  that  the  volume  of  its  watera  is  gradoallj 
decreasing :  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  it  had  depth  enou^ 
for  freights  of  1600  tons;  it  does  not  now  bear  vessels  of  n[&ore  th« 
1200  tons. 

The  banks  of  the  Volga  are  extremely  fertile,  even  the  yet  nncoha- 
vated  parts ;  and  there  is  no  other  part  of  Russia  where  ao  much  oak 
timber  grows  as  in  the  vicinity  of  this  river.  The  navigation  of  tas 
Volga  is  much  obstructed,  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  by  ahallsnn 
and  islands ;  but  in  May  and  June  the  melting  of  the  anew  and  ioe 
swells  its  waters,  and  often  causes  extensive  inundations^  At  tki 
season  its  depth  is  so  increased  that  large  ships  can  paaa  over  the 
sand-banks  and  low  islands  (which  are  then  completely  under  water), 
and  descend  it  in  safety  from  Twer  to  Astrachan.  The  Volga,  etpea- 
ally  from  Astrachan  to  the  Caspian,  is  more  abundant  in  fish  tlua 
perhaps  any  other  river  in  the  world.  Immense  numbers  penetraie 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  several  mouths 
of  the  Volga,  and  many  thousand  small  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  The  fish  taken  in  the  laigest  quantities  are  storgeon,  earm 
and  pike  of  extraordinary  size.  Caviar  is  made  of  the  roe  of  one 
species  of  sturgeon,  and  iflinglass  from  the  skin  and  entraila  of  another, 
which  is  called  by  the  Russians  Beluga.  Seals  also  csome  from  the 
Caspian  into  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  where  they  are  taken.  Stesmt- 
boats  ply  on  the  Volga  from  the  Twer  to  the  Caspian. 

VOLHYNIA  (Wolynsk),  a  government  of  West  Russia,  is  bounded 
N.W.  by  Qrodno,  N.  by  Minsk,  £.  by  Kiew,  S.  by  Podolia,  and  W.  by 
Galicia  and  Poland.  Its  area  is  27,434  square  miles;  the  popnlatioa 
in  1846  was  1,445,500. 

The  country  is  an  elevated  level  extending  at  the  foot  of  the  Carja- 
thian  chain.  On  the  northern  frontier  there  are  extensive  peat  moozs 
and  morasses,  and  where  there  are  hills  they  are  clothed  with  tbe 
finest  forests,  chiefly  of  pine,  though  there  are  some  which  cansaA 
entirely  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  limea.  The  southern  portion  ia  undu- 
lating, and  has  two  ridges  of  low  hiUs,  which  enter  it  from  Podolia 
and  decUne  towards  the  centre  of  the  province.  These  chaina  of  hills 
(generally  not  more  than  800  feet  high),  are  covered  with  forests,  and 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  extreme  ofisets  of  the  Carpathiana  on  this 
side.  In  the  southern  district  they  rise  to  the  plateau  of  Awratyn,  to 
which  some  give  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  This  plateau  extends  from 
Awratyn  to  Bieloserka  (from  the  north  to  the  south-west)  for  about 
one  degree ;  and  forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Kuxine.  There  is  no  great  river  in  the  government  There  are 
great  numbers  of  large  nonds,  and  several  mineral-springa  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  Southern  Germany,  only  that  the  winter  is 
rather  more  severe,  and  the  night  frosts  protiucted  to  a  later  period, 
so  that  the  rivers  are  every  year  frozen.  There  are  no  prevalent 
endemics  except  the  Plica  Pohnica,  Locusts  periodically  desolate 
the  fields. 

Volhynia  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Buflsia,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  in  which  agriculture  is  so  general  and  ao  flouiiah* 
ing.  But  agriculture  is  still  in  a  backward  state^  and  farming  imple- 
ments are  rude.  The  rich  crops  of  grain  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fertile  soiL  In  the  northern  border,  where  there  are  many  marBbea^ 
there  are  the  most  luxuriant  pasturea.    Besides  rye,  barley  of  aevcrsl 
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kindly  oats,  millet  (which  thriyes  especially  in  the  heavy  marah-lands), 
the  farmers  cultivate  seyeral  species  of  wheat  of  the  finest  quality. 
A  large  surplus  of  com  b  annually  exported.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
grown  in  great  abundance,  and  here  and  there  rapeseed,  tobacco,  and 
pulse:  linseed,  hempeeed,  and  oil  are  exported.  All  the  ordinary 
vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  gardenSb  Mustard,  safiron,  capsicum, 
hops,  and  tobacco  are  commonly  grown ;  and  chamomile,  panic-grass 
(Manne  de  Pologne),  and  wild  asparagus,  are  gathered  in  the  fields 
and  meadows. 

The  forests  are  very  extensive.  Great  quantities  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood are  conveyed  to  the  Dnieper,  partlv  by  rafts,  partly  by  land- 
carriage  ;  the  forests  ako  furnish  much  pitcn,  tar,  charcoal,  and  potash. 
The  wild  animals  found  in  them  are  stags,  elks,  fallow-deer,  wild  boars, 
hares,  squirrels,  martens,  polecats,  weasels,  beavers,  and  otters,  a  few 
bears,  lynxes,  and  wild-cats,  and  many  wolves  and  foxes.  Wild  berries 
of  various  kinds  abound,  and  truffles  and  mushrooms  are  commonly 
met  with. 

I'he  rich  pastures  are  very  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  cattie. 
The  Volhynian  oxen  are  fino  animals,  and  great  numbers  are  exported. 
The  management  of  the  dairy  is  not  weU  understood.  The  horse, 
when  properly  tended,  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  other  Polish 
horses,  though  of  the  same  breed :  the  horses  of  the  peasants  and  poor 
Jews  are  in  general  inferior.  The  sheep  are  mostiy  of  the  Polish 
breed.  The  farmer  has  fewer  goats  than  swine;  poultry  is  very 
abundant ;  great  numbers  of  bees  are  kept,  and  the  honey  is  very  fine. 
The  rivers  furnish  abundance  of  fish,  and  on  all  the  estates  there  are 
regular  carp-ponds. 

Bog-iron,  saltpetre,  building-stone^  millstones,  pottei^s-blay,  porcelain 
clay,  and  limestone  are  found. 

The  women  in  the  villages  knit^  spin,  and  make  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  cloth;  the  men  prepare  potash,  pitch,  tar,  and  charcoaL 
Manufactures  have  greatly  extended  in  Volhynia  since  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  present  century.  The  principal  products  are  linen,  leather, 
woollen-cloths,  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  paper. 

The  Dnieper  is  near  enough  to  aiSbrd  easy  communication  with 
Odessa.  The  articles  exported  are  the  products  already  enumerated, 
and  some  manufactured  goods.  The  cattle,  horses,  honey,  and  wax 
find  a  ready  market  in  Austria  and  Poland,  whither  they  are  conveyed 
by  the  Jews,  who  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  province  in  their  hands. 
There  are  great  fairs  at  Dubno  and  Ostrog. 

The  principal  towns  are — Schitomir  (in  Poliah,  Zitomiert),  the  capital 
of  the  government,  situated  on  the  river  Teterow.  Before  it  came 
under  we  dominion  of  Russia  it  was  an  insignificant  place,  with  less 
than  2000  inhabitants.  It  has  now  a  population  of  about  12,000,  who 
have  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen-cloths,  linen,  silks,  calicoes^ 
leather,  wax  and  honey,  and  Moldavian  and  Hungarian  wines. 
Berdykziew,  an  ugly  ill-built  town,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  the  country ;  it  has  several  churches,  and  a  large  fortified  Carme- 
lite convent.  The  population  is  stated  to  be  between  80,000  and 
40,000,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  are  Jews.  There  are  several 
respectable  Christian  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  productions  of  the  country.  latHau,  with  5000  inhabitants,  has 
four  Greek  churches,  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  monastery,  and 
a  synagogue.  Ostrog,  on  the  Wellija,  consists  of  the  old  and  the 
new  towns ;  it  contains  an  ancient  castle,  several  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  Basilian  convent  and  school,  and  about  5000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  many  are  Jews.  Kremenetz  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain,  on  which  there  is  a  castle  or  citadeL  It 
has  several  Greek  churches,  a  monastery,  and  8000  inhabitants. 

VOLOGDA,  an  extensive  government  of  European  Russia^  extends 
from  58'  80'  to  64°  40'  N.  lat,  38°  20'  to  69°  40'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  Archangel,  N.E.  by  Tobolsk,  S.E.  by  Perm  and  Viatka, 
S.  by  Kostroma,  S.W.  by  Yaroslav,  W.  by  Novogorod,  and  N.W.  by 
Olouetz,  and  comprises  an  area  of  147,422  sqtiare  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  government  is  an  immense  plain,  which  extends 
on  the  east  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is  only  traversed  by  a  lateral 
branch  of  that  chain,  which  crosses  the  north-eastern  part :  it  contains 
vast  forests,  extensive  morasses,  and  some  lakes.  The  soil  is  very 
various:  there  are  however  large  tracts  in  which  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  rich  mould,  and  in  most  parts  the  soil  is  susceptible 
of  cultivatioiL    The  most  fertile  part  is  the  south-west 

Besides  the  Ural  and  its  north-western  offisety  which  runs  along  the 
bank  of  the  Petschora,  there  is  here  and  there  a  hill,  which  is  called 
a  mountain.  The  north-eastern  chain,  here  called  Pojaes-Kamennoi, 
or  the  Stony  Girdle,  evidently  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Dwiaa 
and  the  Petschora.  It  is  tiiickly  wooded,  about  seven  miles  broad,  and 
continues  to  rise  as  it  runs  to  the  north. 

The  principal  rivers  are — the  Dwina,  which  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Jug  and  the  Suchona.  The  Vaga,  a  feeder  of  the  Dwina,  which 
issues  from  a  morass,  where  it  is  already  above  1200  feet  in  breadtiL 
The  Petichora,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains  at  the  point  where 
the  governments  of  Vologda,  Tobolsk,  and  Perm  meet.  This  province 
has  also  a  canal,  called  the  North  Catherine  Canal,  begun  in  1786 
and  completed  in  1817.  It  is  12  miles  in  length.  It  unites  two  rivers, 
both  called  Keltma,  one  a  tributary  of  the  Wytsohegda,  and  the  other 
of  the  Kama,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  by  which  the  Wytschegda  com- 
municatee with  the  Kama,  or  the  Dwina,  and  the  Vrowoa  Ocean  with 
the  Caspian  Sea. 
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The  most  considerable  lakes  are — the  Kubenskoe,  which  receives 
the  Kubana  and  20  other  small  rivers,  and  from  which  one  branch  of 
the  Suchona  issues.  The  island  of  Kamennoi  is  on  this  lake.  The 
two  lakes  called  Piatisorskoi  are  very  deep.  Lake  Sandor,  10  miles 
long  and  8  miles  broad,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  heal  wounds 
and  ulcers.  Lake  Kondas.  There  are  numerous  morasses  in  ♦i^W 
government,  some  of  which  are  25  to  45  miles  in  circumference. 

The  climate  is  cold  but  very  salubrious :  it  however  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  parts  of  the  province.  The  winter  is  much  longer  in 
the  north-eastern  than  in  the  south-western  portion.  The  rivers  gene- 
rally freeze  in  November  and  thaw  in  May. 

Agriculture  requires  the  utmost  care,  and  the  ground  requires  to  be 
well  manured.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
extensively  cultivated ;  and  likewise  some  hops,  peas,  and  beans.  In 
the  south-western  circles  the  produce  is  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption; but  towards  the  north  and  north-east  it  gradually  diminishea^ 
and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported.  In  the  north-east  cabbages^ 
turnips,  and  garlic  thrive ;  in  the  south-west  the  gardens  produce  not 
only  most  of  the  vegetables  common  in  Russia,  but  also  apples  and 
cherries.  The  forests  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  province.  The 
chase  furnishes  many  valuable  articles  both  for  the  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  The  wild  animals  are  elks,  reindeer,  ermines,  mai*teQS,  weasels^ 
squirrels,  hares,  gluttons,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes  and  wild-cats, 
various  kinds  of  birds  and  water^fowl,  among  which  axe  twelve  species 
of  ducks.  Horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  numerous.  The 
rich  pastures  east  of  the  Dwina  and  the  many  salt-springs  are  favour- 
able to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  oxen  is 
in  great  repute. 

The  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  granite,  freestone,  quartz,  felspar, 
whetstones,  limestone,  and  salt  The  salt-springs  are  very  important, 
and  supply  almost  the  whole  consumption  of  the  province. 

There  are  manufactories  of  woollen  doth,  linen,  glass,  iron-ware,  and 
paper.  There  are  also  brandy  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  manufactories 
of  candles.  Vologda  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of 
Siberia  vrith  Archangel,  being  situated  on  the  great  road  between  them, 
and  a  very  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  summer  on  the  rivers,  and 
in  the  winter  on  sledges.  The  principal  trading  towns  are  Vologda, 
Totma,  and  Ustiug.    The  several  annual  fairs  are  very  well  attended. 

The  poDuktion  of  this  government^  amounting  to  822,200  in  1846, 
consists  chiefly  of  Russians.  There  are  also  some  Syrianes,  who  are 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Finnish  inhabitants;  and  Samoiedes,  who 
wander  in  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  north-east,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Petschora. 

( Vologda,  tho  seat  of  government,  and  the  see  of  the  bishop,  is 
situated  in  59"  12'  N.  lat,  40"*  10'  K  long.,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Vologda.  The  population  is  about  14,000.  Vologda  is  an  open  town, 
consisting  of  tiro  principal  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four 
quarters.  The  town  contains  about  50  churches,  6  of  which  are  of 
stone;  a  monastery;  a  nunnery;  a  theological  seminary  for  600 
priests'  sons ;  o  gymnasium ;  a  district  school ;  and  many  buildings 
and  magazines  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
linen,  silks,  leather,  sealing-wax,  white-lead,  colours,  vitriol,  and  have 
very  extensive  tanneries  and  candle  manufactories ;  they  likewise  make 
superior  articles  in  gold,  silver,  enamel,  and  lacquered  ware.  The 
merchants  trade  extensively  witli  St  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  with 
China  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  They  are  also  connected  with 
Hanseatic  merchant&  The  city  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  which 
produce  good  vegetables  and  some  fruit 

TottiKi,  on  the  Suchona,  consists  of  three  broad  streets,  has  17 
churches^  8  convents,  several  magazines,  and  8000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  many  artisans  and  intelligent  merchants,  who  have  a 
profitable  retaU  trade,  and  a  considerable  oonuneroe  with  Archangel 
and  Siberia. 

VOLONNE.    [Alphs,  Basses.] 

VOLTAGQIO.    [Genoa.] 

VOLTERRA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  is  built 
on  the  sight  of  VolaterrsB,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Etruscsa 
cities.  Volatento  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  12)  imder  the  year 
B.O.  298,  when  the  people  fought  bravely  against  the  consul  L.  Corne- 
lius Scipio.  It  became  eventually  a  municipium.  The  people  of 
Volaterrte,  having  espoused  the  party  of  Marius,  were  besieged  by 
Sulla  two  whole  years.  The  city  suffered  severely  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Vandals;  after  them  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Lombards,  who  were  driven  out  in  the  8th  century  by  Charlemagne^ 
and  Volterra  became  an  imperial  town,  governed  by  the  counts^ 
marquises,  or  officers  of  the  emperors,  who  often  deputed  the  bishops 
of  the  diocese  to  administer  the  government  Like  other  cities  of 
Italy,  Volterra  was  torn  by  the  contenSing  factions  of  the  Guelpha 
and  Ghibellines.  The  former  having  prevailed,  the  Volterrani  were 
induced  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Pisan  republia 

Volterra  is  50  miles  from  Leghorn,  about  40  miles  from  Florence^ 
and  80  miles  from  Siena.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the  west  sides 
of  which  9xe  extremely  precipitous,  and,  owing  to  the  soft  -nature  of 
the  material,  a  spedes  of  marl,  are  continually  wearing  away  and 
Inoroaching  on  the  site  of  the  town.  On  the  nortii  are  found  the 
numerous  sepulchral  chambers,  called  by  the  Italians  'Ippogei,'  to 
which  Volterra  owes  its  lemarkable  and  unique  museum  of  omezary 
ttzns  or  sarcophagi. 
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A  most  interestiog  pnUio  EtruBcan  museum,  ooiuisthig  of  einerary 
Mffcophagi,  gold  ornaments,  gems,  weights,  bronzes,  ooins,  and  objects 
in  terrarcotta,  has  long  been  formed  in  Yolterra.  Some  fragments  of 
-walls  and  columns  and  an  arched  gateway  of  Etruscan  workmanship 
are  aH  that  now  remain  of  the  ancient  constructions^  The  huge  blocks 
of  stone  in  these  remains  are  uncemented.  The  Etruscan  aroh  is  deco- 
rated with  three  sculptured  human  heads ;  one  adorns  the  key-stone, 
and  two  are  carved  on  the  springinp;  stones  of  the  arch  above  the  impost ; 
the  impost  itself  retams  its  mouldings  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  ibodem  city  is  walled,  and  pos8e»ses  a  fortress  partly  con- 
structed on  tl;>e  site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  walls.  Within  the 
fortress  is  a  circular  tower  cnllcd  the  Mastio,  which  has  served  as  a 
state  pnson.  Vol  terra  con'alns  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a 
tht  atre,  several  palaces,  a  Moute-di-Piet}i,  and  an  antiquated  town-hall, 
begun  in  1208  and  finished  in  1257.  In  this  building,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  is  the  museum  of  sarcophagi  fbund  in  the  tombs,  and  above  is 
placed  the  public  library.  A  gloomy  palace,  constructed  in  the  10th 
<^ntury,  was  the  residence  of  the  Capitano  dl  Qiustizia,  when  Yolterra 
was  a  free  and  independent  city  :  it  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  podest^  or  mayor.  This  building  has  been  the  theatre  of 
many  scenes  of  violence.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  except  the 
main  streets,  badly  paved ;  the  houses  are  often  of  great  antiquity, 
consistlDg  in  many  instances  of  towers  modernised.  The  population 
may  be  about  5000. 

The  chief  business  of  the  Tolterranl  is  tho  carving  of  alabaster; 
they  supply  vast  quantities  of  carved  ware  to  the  markets  of  Florence, 
Leghorn,  and  Fi»&. 

VOLTRI.    [Genoa.] 

VOLVIC.      fPoT-DE-DAME.] 

VOORN.    [BniEL;  Holland.] 

VOORNE,  ISLAND.     [Meusb,  WVEB,] 

VOREPPE.     [IsiRE] 

VORONETZ,  or  WORONESCH,  a  government  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  b  situated  between  48**  35'  and  52°  50'  K.  lat.,  87*  45'  and 
43"  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  Tambov,  N.E.  by  Saratov,  R  and 
S.E.  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossaks,  S.W.  by  Ekateriuoslav,  and 
W.  by  Charkow.  Its  area  ia  25,591  square  miles,  and  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  circies. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain  traversed  by  low 
ridges  and  ohalk -hills.  The  soil  consists  partly  of  clay,  partly  of  sand^ 
lor  the  most  part  covered  with  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
which  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires  only  a  periodical  fallow. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Don,  which  comes  from  Tambov,  and, 
traversing  the  government  from  north  to  south,  receives  most  of  the 
other  rivers,  such  as  the  Voronetz,  which  is  navigable  by  large  bazge% 
the  Sosna,  the  Ikoretz,  the  Donez,  and  some  others.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthy.  The  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and 
the  productions  of  temperate  climates  flourish.  Melons  are  raised  in 
large  numbers,  and  are  sent  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  The 
rivers  freeze  about  December,  and  thaw  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

Voronetz  is  one  of  the  great  com  provinces  of  the  empire*  The 
farmers  grow  wheat  of  different  kinds,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  millet, 
and  maize — the  last  only  in  gardens ;  poppies,  lentils,  peas,  flax,  and 
hemp  are  grown  in  the  fields.  Horticulture  is  very  carefully  attended 
to ;  the  gardens  produce  all  the  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are  grown  in 
Germany.  Hops  are  grown  in  small  quantities.  The  most  common 
fruits  are  cherries  and  plums.  Vines  grow  in  sheltered  situations, 
and  the  grape  ripens  in  warm  seasons.  The  foreata  are  very  nearly 
thinned.  Pines  are  rare ;  but  there  are  remarkably  fine  oaks.  The 
rich  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  extensive  commona 
are  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  is  a  very  general  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitftnts.  There  are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
nerds  of  swine ;  oxen  suffice  only  for  the  home  oonsumptioa.  There 
are  many  small  studs  of  horses  of  the  Russian  race.  The  mosi  oom- 
is^ja  domestic  poultry  are  geese  and  barn-door  fowls  |  bees  ara  very 
generally  kept.  The  minerals  are  iron  (but  no.  otkef  metal),  chalk, 
Omestone,  freestone,  and  saltpetre. 

The  manufactures  of  the  province  are  not  of  great  importance^ 
The  exports  are  the  natural  productions  of  the  cooatry — cors^  oattk^ 
hides,  timber,  bristles,  som^  coarse  cloth,  saltpetre,  honey,  and  was. 
The  chief  commercial  cities  are  Voronetz  and  Ostrogohsk ;  but  there 
is  great  want  of  good  water-carriage,  the  Don  being  navigable  only  m 
the  spring,  when  the  water  is  high.  The  Donez  merely  touches  the 
frontier,  and  baa  not  one  town  on  its  banks. 

The  popidation  of  tbis  government  was  1,657,900  in  1846w  The 
inhabitants  are  in  the  northern  part  Qreat  Russians,  and  ia  the 
southern  Little  Russians.  Among  the  latter  are  included  the  Cossaks^ 
or  Tscherkassians,  as  they  are  hire  called,  after  their  ancient  capital; 
there  are  also  some  gipsies  and  Qermansi 

Vonmett,  the  capital  of  the  govemmenti  th«  residenoe  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Voroneti^  is  situated  ia5i'*  40'  N.  lai, 
Sd°  23'  £.  long.«  on  the  river  Voroaeti^  which  falls  into  the  Don  two 
aoilea  below  the  city.  Voroaets  is  built  o&  a  very  steep  roc^,  and 
possesses  strong  natural  defences.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  oities  in  the 
empire,  sod  is  mentioned  in  1177.  Peter  the  Great  had  a  dockyard 
here  for  building  ships^  with  whieh  he  intended  io  descend  the  Dob 
to  the  sea.  He  often  resided  here,  and  built  himself  a  palace^  no 
vestige  of  which  now  remain?.    The  city  consists  of  three  parts,  the 


upper  town,  the  lower  town.  Mid  the  suburbe.  The  nppev  tei 
tuns  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  the  public  offio^  the  h^shop's 
palaoe,  the  cathedral,  the  bazaar,  and  the  town-haS.  In  the  oity  an 
18  stone  churches,  2  convents,  a  poor-house,  a  gymnaaimn,  an  ecda> 
siastical  seminary,  an  arsenal,  and  several  sohools.  Hie  population  is 
probably  over  20,000.  The  streets  are  very  broad,  bn^  not  paved. 
Tlie  manufactures  are  cloth  for  the  army,  leather,  soap^  and  vitrioL 
There  are  some  breweries  and  brandy-distilleriee.  The  merehanti  el 
Voronetz  trade  with  all  parte  of  the  empire. 

Ostrogohskf  about  60  miles  S.  irom  Voronetz,  is  a  small  eommmM 
t-own  with  several  churches.  The  population  is  about  4500,  who 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  The  three  annual  fidrs  slts  ▼isited  fay 
merchants  from  the  most  distant  parts,  and  even  by  Ghreeks,  was 
bring  many  Turkish  goods.  At  a  distanoe  of  about  10  milea  there  is 
a  small  colony  of  Qermans,  whose  chief  occupation  ia  a^rieultora 

V09GES,  a  department  in  the  eastern  part  of  Franee,  ia  bounded 
K.  by  the  department  of  Meurtbe,  N.E.  by  that  of  Baa-Rhin,  E.  ani 
3.E.  by  that  of  Haut-Rhin,  a  by  Haute-Sadne,  W.  by  Haute-Marse, 
and  if.W.  by  the  department  of  Meusei  Its  form  ia  that  of  as 
irregular  quadrangle,  of  which  the  northern  side  maafloras  &5  mile^ 
the  southern  45  miles,  the  eastern  53  miles,  and  the  weatem  41  milea 
The  department  is  comprehended  between  47*  48'  and  48**  S3'  N.  hi, 
5'  27'  and  7*  20^  B.  long.  Its  area  is  2847  square  milea.  The  popc- 
ktion  in  1851  was  427,409. 

The  surface  is  moimtainons  in  the  east,  in  the  other  parts  (whiA 
constitute  what  is  called  the  Plain)  hilly.  The  Yosgea  Moantaia^ 
from  which  the  department  takes  its  name,  extend  alon^  the  eastan 
boundary;  and  the  Faucilles  traverse  the  department  from  we^va 
east,  and  unite  with  the  branches  of  the  Vosges  about  Plombi^rei.  is 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  department  The  Voagea  Jf  ountaiai 
present  a  mat  variety  of  picturesque  and  delightful  eoenery.  The 
BaUon-d* Alsace,  one  of  their  highest  summits,  at  the  polot  where  the 
branch  which  joins  the  Faucilles  diveiges  fh>m  the  main  chain,  a 
4124  feet  high;  Le-Bressoir,  a  neighbouring  summit^  ia  4049  feet; 
and  Le-Orand-Donnon,  farther  north,  is  8814  fbet. 

The  Vosges,  and  that  part  of  tbe  Faucilles  whioh  is  nearest  to  t&e 
Vosges,  are  composed  chiefly  of  granitic  rock&  Upon  tbe  grsnite 
rests  the  red  and  the  variegated  sandstone;  upon  these  san-Jstoaei 
lie  fossilliferous  limestone  and  variegated  marl ;  and  above  these  liss 
and  the  lower  oolitic  rocka  [Vosges  Mountains.]  Theae  fonnuioas 
cover  the  whole  of  the  department ;  the  upper  formation,  the  ooUtie, 
occupying  the  western  side,  and  the  others  successively  oroppiog  oat 
aa  we  advance  eastward.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  departmest 
are  considerable.  Qranlte,  porphyry,  freestone  of  a  black  ooknir, 
millstonesi,  slates,  coal,  gypsum,  and  agates  are  found.  Iron-etone  is 
procured.  There  is  a  great  number  of  iron-works  for  the  maoufactuce 
of  pig-iron,  wrougbt-iron,  and  steel.  Copper,  silver,  and  mangmasc, 
are  lUso  found  among  tbe  minerals,  but  no  mines  are  now  worked. 

The  department  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  A  small 
portion,  which  extends  in  the  north-eastern  corner,  across  the  ridgs 
of  the  Vo»ges,  is  drained  by  the  Bruche,  which  rises  in  thoee  mooa- 
tains  and  flows  down  into  the  111  near  Strasbourg.  The  central  parts 
are  drained  by  the  Mosillb  [vol.  iii.  ooL  874],  one  of  the  largest 
affluents  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  tributaries.  It  receives  the  Volt^ne 
and  Durbion  on  tbe  right  bank.  The  Meurthe  rises  in  the  slopes  of 
the  Vosges,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  department,  and  flows  north- 
west into  the  adjacent  department  of  Meurthe,  where  it  joins  the 
Moselle.  The  Mortagne,  a  feeder  of  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Madon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Moselle,  rise  in  the  depaHment  of  Vosges,  but  do  aoi 
join  their  principal  streams  till  they  reach  the  department  of  Meurtha 
The  Plaine  and  the  Rabodot,  feeders  of  the  Meurthe,  rise  in  other 
departments,  but  join  their  principal  stream  in  thia  The  northwest 
of  the  department  is  drained  by  the  Meuse,  which  crosses  it  from 
south  to  north,  and  bv  its  feeders.  A  very  small  district  in  the  nortii- 
west  is  drained  by  we  Ornain,  which  belongs  to  the  sjatem  of  ths 
Seine. 

.  The  southern  border  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhdne,  and  is  drained  by  theSa6ne,  which  riaes  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Fniucilles,  and  by  the  Cone^,  the  Aogronne,  and  the  Coinbaute, 
which  flow  directly  or  ultimately  mto  the  Sa6ne. 

None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  in  iJie  department  of*Vo^^ 
Irrigation  is  well  managed ;  and  the  streama  of  the  depertoaent  ars 
skilfully  applied  as  a  moviag-power  to  the  purposea  of  manufacture. 
There  are  several  chalybeate,  and  also  wsrm  saline  nuaeral-aprings. 
There  are  also  several  snail  lakes  in  the  east  of  ^e  department.  Tim 
department  is  traversed  by  6  imjpsrialf  2^  dej^artmeatal,  SAd  savecal 
eommiuial  rosds. 

Tike  area  of  tiie  department  is  about  1,450,000  aores^  oC  wlud 
about  600,000  acres  are  under  the  plough.  The  aoU  of  ^  Plaia  is 
tolerably  fertile;  but  the  produee  ia  com  is  inade<|uate  tp  the  supply 
of  the  dense  popi^atioik  The  prinopal  crop  is  of  oats;  barley, 
whfitLi,  tye^  and  xnaslin  (wWt  and  lye  mixed),  are  also  grown,  sad 
hemp  and  hope,  The  pe^is-leods  amount  to  180^000  sorest  aad  the 
heaths  and  ojjjaa  pastures  to  aboat  90,000  a^res*  Thys  au«9^  at 
homed  eatUe  is  vecy  ooaud^ntble.  The  dairy  is  weU  utttmrrlcKJI  ts^ 
sad  cheese  aad  hattst  are  made  im  huge  qmntitie»  ItoiPMiA  ««ttk 
are  small.  Horses  too  are  of  inferior  aize  but  numoMWe*  A 
number  of  pigs  ia  reared. 
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The  viaoyadb  mrtr  lAoiii  11)(H>0  mibk^  «lid  ib6  ^roiiaHB  «Mid 
gMrdeBS  Monpj^  sboiii  ths  Mikie  wpm^  Vhn  prodate  of  tho  ▼ineyMili 
ifl  about  5  million  gallons  a  year  of  ordinary  red  iraWk  Th«  quiatity 
€f  MoBV-fraite  g^fown  it  o6iiaidefable{  iarang  tiiem  an  the  qttetoh  or 
Qerman  plam,  aAd  the  durry  from  whack  kkwokwwai  is  nadok 

The  iroodlands  have  an  ana  of  aboTe  SO^OOi)  aoros,  and  the  foreati 
and  wastes  170,000  acrea.  More  than  900  saw-miMiv  moved  by  water, 
are  waptojed.  ih  sawing  deals,  which  are  floated  down  the  Meurthe 
and  tbe  Moaelle  to  Mets;  and  ataves,  whi^  are  floated  down  th» 
Coney  into  the  Sadoe.    Gaora  aad  flah  are  plenti^L 

The  departtaent  of  Vo^ges  is  one  of  the  prinoipid  manufacturiog 
departments  in  Frwnoe.  In  the  arroodissaannt  <Kf  Epinal  are  iron- 
works^ BUMnrons  paper-mills,  aaw-miUs^  potteries^  and  tanneries;  in 
the  arroadMsement  of  Mireeourt  are  glass-works  and  irmi-works,  and 
a  oonsiderable  maaufweture  of  lace  ami  muBleal  instruments ;  in  -that 
of  NeufchAteau  are  oil-millB^  pi^er-aiills^  saw-mills^  iron-wotks»  and 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments  and  shoes ;  in  that  of  Remii«- 
mout^  potash  and  other  ohemicid  preducta^  kirsohwaaser,  and  paper 
are  made ;  and  in  that  of  St.-Di^  wooden  shOeSi  WoMen  Wares,  Cotton- 
yarn  and  other  cotton  goods,  paper,  aod  wrought  iron.  The  exporta- 
tion of  cheese  and  timber  from  the  department  is  vety  gteai 

The  department  is  divided  into  Ave  arrondiMements^  whioh|  with 
their  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Commanefl. 

Population  in  1831. 

1.  £pinal      . 

2.  Mireoourt     .     . 

3.  NeufchAteau     • 

4.  Bemiremont      . 

5.  8t..Did         .     . 

126 
142 
132 
37 
109 

6 
6 
5 
4 
9 

99,585 
73,951 
65,276 
71,256 
117,341 

Totol      . 

546 

30 

427,409 

1.  In  the  drat  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  £pinal,  wlitch  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  wh<4e  department  [I^fikal.]  RamberviUert, 
a  well-built  town  with  4800  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mortage,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  communicating  with  a 
suburb  on  the  opposite  bank,  ^he  townsmen  manufacture  coarse 
woolleu*oloth,  linen,  paper,  leather,  earthenware,  madder,  iron,  and 
jewellery.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  hemp,  iron,  paper, 
and  hopa  The  town  has  an  hospital  and  a  public  library  of  10,000 
YolumeSk 

2.  In  t^e  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Mireeourt,  on  the 
^adon,  17  miles  K.W.  from  £pinal,  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  public  library  of  7000  volumes,  and  6194  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  and  highly-cultivated  district^  but  is 
ill  built.  The  townsmen  are  chiefly  engsgisd  in  the  manufacture  of 
musical  instruments;  a  great  number  of  church  organs  and  bird*oigan% 
and  of  base-viols,  violin%  guitars,  and  other  stringed  instruments  are 
made.  Lace»  leather,  and  wooden  warea  are  also  manuftiotured ;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  brandy,  and  sheep.  There  are  four  yearlv 
fairs.  Kireoourt  has  several  fountains^  and  a  handsome  hospital 
CkartMif  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  over  which  is  a  handsome 
brlHgev  has  a  population  of  about  2900,  who  trade  in  com,  wine^  wood^ 
hides,  gypsum,  and  lace,  and  manufacture  lace,  kixechwassei>  and 
leather.  FofUeMU-le-Chdteau^  on  the  Coney,  and  Dwme^,  on  the  Sa/dne^ 
were  formerly  placea  of  strength. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  NevfekAteaik,  on  the 
Mouzon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mouse,  37  miles  N.  W.  from  ]fipinal| 
has  a  tribunal  of  first  instanoe,  a  college,  a  public  iibrery  of  8000 
volumes,  and  3589  inhabitants.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  stands 
on  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  loftier  hills.  The  townsmen 
manufacture  coarse  woollen-cloth,  swanskin,  cotton  counterpanes, 
wicker  wareS)  and  nails  and  brads;  and  trade  in  wood,  iron»  and  hAbd- 
warea  Jja-Marehe,  near  the  source  of  the  Mouaon,  has  about  2000 
inhabitants,  wrought-iron  works,  and  oil-mills.  It  was  the  native  placa 
of  Quillaume  do  la  Marche^y  who  founded  the  college  of  La  Mardie  at 
Pari&  The  village  of  Damremi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuae^  dose 
to  the  north-west  border  of  the  department^  possesses  historical 
interest  aa  the  birth-place  of  Jeanne  or  Joan  of  Arc  (1412) :  it  takes 
from  thii  drcumstanoe  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Jhmremi4a'PuceUe, 
The  house  in  which  Jeanne  was  bom  is  still  standing  near  the  ohurdi) 
and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  gothio  doorway  surmounted  by  thre« 
escutcheons  with  fleun-de-liS|  and  by  an  andent  statue  representing 
the  maid  covered  with  her  armour.  It  has  become  national  property 
by  purehase,  and  near  it  a  school  for  the  girls  of  the  village  has  been 
built^  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sistdra  of  Charity.  A 
monument  in  honour  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  inaugunted  in  1820 :  it 
consists  of  a  fountain  with  a  quadrangular  base^  from  which  rise  four 
isolated  pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  with  two  fronts,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  the  heroine.  It  stands  in  the  public  place  of  the 
village,  and  has  this  simple  inscription:  ''▲  la  mtf moire de  Jeanne 
d'Axc"--"  To  the  memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc" 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondiissement  the  chief  town  ia  Befnirem&n^  whidi 
stands  on  the  Moselle^  at  the  foot  of  the  FaudUea  MouhtainB,  If  miles 
SbB.  from  £piiisl,  and  has  6191  inhabitants.  Remiiemont  takes  its 
Asms  from  BenHtfio^  •  noUe  <tf  the  early  SVankish  period,  who  had  a 


oasOe  ott  «a  esoiBttneo  aear  the  town.  He  founded  on  the  ^UinMtoe 
two  abbeys  (a.D.  620)|  OtfS  for  monks,  the  other  fbr  hnns,  and  en* 
dowed  them  with  all  his  poasessions.  These  abbe^  having  beeh 
destroyed  in  the  10th  oeiltuiy,  were  rebuilt  in  ths  plain.  The  knesl 
importsAt  of  the  two  liras  that  for  lady-oslionesseB^  Who  were  Irat 
bound  by  a  monastii)  vow,  but  none  were  admitted  Mthio  could  not 
prove  the  nobility  t^  their  family  for  four  generations :  the  abbess 
was  |i  priseess  of  the  empire^  and  enjoyed  ths  prerogatives  and  xxmui* 
tained  the  state  of  a  sovereign.  The  sbbey  was  rebuilt  in  1752,  by 
Anne  Chariotte  of  Lerrtkine,  then  abbeea  The  abbey  church,  now 
the  parish  ohureh,  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
principal  stfieets  ef  Remiremont  are  watered  by  a  brook  which  fiowa 
into  the  Moselle :  the  houses  are  old  attd  not  w^l  built^  but  there  are 
some  pleasant  promenades^  There  are  a  oc^lege,  a  public  library  of 
5000  volumes^  tA  hospital,  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  in  the  town. 
The  mianufaetures  comprise  Oottonsi  paper,  leather,  wrought^ron^ 
potash^  and  kirsehwassert  the  trade  in  wood,  iron,  ht^mp^  cattle^ 
oheese^  and  tnedieinat  herbs  is  important.  There  are  numerous  eaw- 
mills  driven  by  water-power  in  the  neighbourhood.  PUimbih'e»,  a 
small  villsge  situated  in  a  vale-head  of  &e  Faucilles  Mountains,  is 
celebrated  for  its  warm  mineral  apriugs,  and  for  a  beautiful  church, 
built  by  Stanislas  Leokzinskii  duke  of  boiraine. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Su-DU^  is  situated 
on  the  Meurthe,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  public 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  8692  inhabit- 
ants. The  town,  which  is  well-built  and  surrounded  with  a  wall,  gives 
title  to  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  is  the  department  of  Vosges.  Cotton 
fabrics  and  potash  are  manufactured,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
paper-mills,  iron-works,  and  wire-factories.  Among  the  other  towns, 
all  of  which  are  small,  may  be  named  Raon  L^iap^  on  the  Meurthe, 
population  8500  for  the  whole  commune  {  jSenoitM,  N.  of  6t.-Di6,  on 
the  Rabodot,  population  2500  for  the  whole  commune ;  and  Qinurdmer 
or  G^romSf  on  the  Yalogne,  population  5625  for  the  whole  commune. 
Raon  r^tape  is  an  old  town,  poorly  built>  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
Qdrardmer  has  considerable  trade  in  cheese,  and  in  wooden  wares  and 
wooden  riioes  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  hamlets  and  country  houses  built  without  regularity,  in  a  valley 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Q^rardmer,  14  milea  S.  from 
St-Did  In  the  middle  of  a  long  irregular  street  stands  a  handsome 
parish  church.    In  the  eommune  are  many  saw-mills  drivsn  by  watsr 
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The  department  oonstitutes  the  diodese  of  8t-Di^,  the  bishop  Of 
which  is  a  suffrsgan  of  the  archbishop  ct  Besan^n:  it  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  OcuH^  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Unl- 
venity-Academy  of  Nancy,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  6th  Militarjr 
Division,  of  which  the  heaid-quartan  are  at  Metz.  It  tetuHxs  three 
membere  to  the  Legislative  Body  of  the  French  empire. 

VOSQfiS  MOUNTAINS  (WaBgau^  Vogesen),  a  chain  of  mountsins 
bounding  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on  the  west  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miihlbausen  to  that  of  Msyeioe.  The  chain  is  partly  in  FrancS, 
and  partly  in  the  Rhenish  province  Of  Bavaria,  and  in  tiie  territory  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  in  QerSdanx. 

The  Vosges  unite  on  the  south-west  with  the  Faucilles,  and  so  with 
the  Cdte-d'Or,  and  ultimately  with  the  C^venhes ;  and  on  the  south 
they  unite  with  the  offltots  of  the  Jursk  Ciesar  nialla  the  range  Yosegus, 
and  evidenUy  included  the  Fauc^les  under  the  name,  since  be  phvoes 
in  them  the  soiunea  of  the  Mosa^  or  Meuse^  Which  is  fisr  westward  of 
the  Yoiges  in  the  present  more  limited  aceeptatien  of  the  nama  The 
Yosges  extend  more  thim  170  miles  fhmi  the  depression  through  whiish 
the  Rhdne-and-Rhine  Canal  passes,  between  B^fort  and  Altkiroh,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine^  at  the  elbow  formed  by  that  river  between 
Mayenoe  and  Bingea.  The  breadth  of  the  range  varies.  In  the 
northern  part»  about  Mont*Tonnerre,  it  is  neariy  80  miles ;  but  this 
breadth  comprehends  the  lower  slopes  as  well  as  the  higher  parts  of 
the  range.  West  of  fitrasbouk-g)  between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Saar,  or  Sarre,  the  breadtih  is  about  20  miles.  Between  Colmar 
and  Plombik^  where  a  branch  extends  westward  f^om  the  principal 
range^  the  breadth  is  neariy  40  miles.  Aiiother  brsnch  extends  in  a 
sottth-westdm  direction  fri>m  the  •outhern  extremity  of  the  main  ehAia 
in  the  direottOH  of  YesouL 

The  loftiest  summits  of  the  range  are  in  a  toler&bly  direct  line, 
extending  from  Mont-Tonnerre^  in  the  Rhenish  ptrovince  of  Bdvaria, 
to  the  BaHon-d' Alsace,  near  Qiroihagny,  in  th\d  departmeht  of  Haut- 
Rhin  in  Franee ;  and  in  a  line  extending  nearly  at  ri^ht  anglM  to  the 
foregoing,  finom  the  Ballon-d' Abacs  towards  Plombidrea.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  summits)  with  theit  besptsctlve  heights  in 
feet  :»BaUon-de-Lure,  8721;  Ballon-de-Servano«,3970;  Ballon-d' Alsace, 
4124— all  near  the  soureSs  and  upper  watere  of  the  Moselle  and  Oignon : 
Ballon-de-Soults,  or  De  Ouebwiller,  4695 ;  Le-Haut-d'Honec,  4391 ; 
Les-Chaumes^  4208 ;  Le-^essoir,  4049,  near  the  source  of  the  Meurthe ! 
Le-Champ-de-Feu,  8537,  near  Schirmeck ;  Le-Orand-Donnon,  3314,  St 
the  source  of  ^e  Saar,  or  Barre ;  MontTonnerre,  2924. 

The  part  of  the  range  which  is  north  of  the  talley  of  the  bruche  is 
Sometimes  termed  Les-Basses-Yosgesi  or  Lowe):  Yosges,  and  is  knowii 
to  the  Gkirmans  by  the  name  of  Ifardt  The  lUiine  slope  of  the  Yosges 
consists  of  a  sucoession  of  steep  declivittta,  Ahd  the  vaUsys  dh  this  slds 
of  the  tunge  SM  deeper  than  those  of  the  west  side,  whend  a  slightly 
undulated  sorfitoe  gradually  descends  into  the  plain  of  Lorraine. 
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The  highest  summits  of  the  Yosges  are  comprehended  in  a  triangular 
roaoe,  of  which  the  apex  may  he  fixed  at  Schirmeck,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bruche,  in  the  north-eaatem  comer  of  the  department  of  Yosges, 
and  the  angles  of  the  base  at  Plombi&res,  in  the  department  of  YosgeSi 
and  Masyaux,  in  that  of  Haut*Rhin.  In  this  triangular  space  the  rocks 
are  cristalline,  intermingled  with  sedimentary  formations  belonging 
to  the  transition  series.  Tbey  comprehend  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate 
(but  in  small  quantity),  sienite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  talcose-slate, 
day-slate,  grauwackd,  granular  and  compact  limestone,  and  the  forma- 
tions of  the  carboniferous  group.  They  ordinarily  present  rounded 
summits,  called  by  the  lubabitants  of  the  district '  ballons,'  or  ball& 
They  abound  with  springs  and  with  deposits  of  peat»  which  are  met 
with  at  various  elevations.  The  transition  rocks  appear  but  rarely 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  space  defined  above. 

The  three  sides  of  the  triangle  above  defined  are  skirted  by  ranges, 
more  or  less  continuous,  of  mountains  of  a  character  altogether  difierent, 
of  square  form  and  more  horizontal  outline.  These  are  composed  of 
a  reddish  quartzose  sandstone,  known  as  the  sandstone  of  the  Yosges. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  triangle  the  sandstone  range  is  narrow  and 
much  interrupted.  On  the  east  side  this  sandstone  is  deeply  inter- 
sected by  valleys  opening  towards  the  Rhine.  On  the  north-west  of 
the  triangle  the  sandstone  occupies  a  much  larger  space  and  descends 
more  gradually  toward  the  plain  of  Lorraine.    North  of  Schirmeck,  as 


far  as  the  parallel  of  Mannheim,  this  sandstone  forms  the  mass  of  the 
Yosges,  and  presents  a  range  of  heights  of  tolerably  uniform  elevation, 
but  of  unequal  breadth. 

The  Yosges  yield  a  variety  of  valuable  minerals.  Coal  is  found  in 
various  parts.  Iron-ore  is  obtained,  and  a  great  number  of  iron-works 
are  estabUshed  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Other  metallio  ores 
found  are  copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  arsenia 

The  summits  of  the  Yosges  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  mountains  are  wooded  to  a  certain 
height ;  their  summits  are  covered  with  large  spaces  of  green  turf,  to 
which,  during  six  months  of  the  year  herds  of  cows  are  led  to  graze. 
The  herdsmen  dwell  in  huts,  and  make  cheeses  like  those  of  Gruy^re. 
The  forests  are  chiefly  composed  of  firs,  pines,  oaks,  and  chestnut- 
trees.  The  variety  of  vegetation  which  the  mountains  present  renders 
them  interesting  to  the  botanist:  and  though  little  visited  by  the 
picturesque  tourist,  they  present,  in  spots  remote  from  the  principal 
roads,  scenery  which  may  vie  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Wine  is  grown 
in  those  parts  of  the  mountains  which  present  a  favourable  aspect. 

YOUYRAY.    [Indre-et-Loire.] 

YOUZIERS.    [Ardennes.] 

YOYES.      [EURE-ET-LOIR.] 

YRANDUK.    r  Bosnia.  3 
YULCANO.     [LiPARi  Islands.] 
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TTtTAAO,  RIVER.    [Austria.] 
^^     WAAL.    [Netherlands;  Rhine.] 

WABASH.    [Indiana  ;  Mississippi,  River.) 

WADDESDON.     [Buckinghamshire.] 

WADEBRIDGE.    [Cornwall.] 

WAIDHOFN.  [Ens.] 
^  WAIOATZ,  a  large  island  in  the  Russian  government  of  Archangel, 
situated  in  the  Frozen  Ocean  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Kara.  It 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Waigatz  from  the  continent,  and  by  the 
Strait  of  Woronowskai  from  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  lies  between 
67"  20'  and  68"  5'  N.  lat,  57"  80'  and  69"  25'  E.  long.  It  is  desolate, 
rocky,  without  wood,  and  almost  without  vegetation ;  but  abounds  in 
fur^bearing  animals,  snipes,  plovers,  and  fish,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
families  cf  Samoiedes,  and  frequented  by  the  Russians  for  the  sports  of 
huntmg  and  fishing.  The  Strait  of  Waigatz  was  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1594. 

WAINFLEET.    [Lincolnshirb.] 

WAITZEN.      [HUNGART.] 

WAKEFIELD,  the  capital  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a 
market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  paiish  of  Wakefield,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Oalder,  in  68°  41'  N.  lat,  V  SO'  W.  long.,  distant 
27  miles  &W.  by  S.  from  York,  and  182  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road  and  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  and  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  which  are  co-extensive, 
was  22,066  in  1861.  The  borough  is  governed  by  8  aldermen  and  24 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Wakefield  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
18  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  84,662  acxes,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  47,855. 

Wakefield  is  a  veiy  ancicDt  town.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  had 
a  station  in  the  township  of  Stanley,  where  some  years  since  several 
moulds  for  coining  their  money  (in  some  of  which  the  coin  was  still 
remaining  in  the  matrix)  were  found  in  a  field;  they  are  now  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Wakefield  in  1460, 
between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  at  which  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  father  of  Edward  IV.,  was  slain.  An  ancient  chapel  (*  of  our 
Lady  ')  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  by  Edward  III.  The  building 
projects  over  and  partly  rests  on  the  starlings  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  has  eight  arches,  and  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

The  town  of  Wakefield  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied 
with  water.  The  suburb  called  St  John's,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  town,  consists  of  handsome  houses,  with  shrubberies,  &a  A 
market-cross  of  the  Doric  order  was  erected  early  in  the  last  century, 
with  an  open  colonnade  supporting  a  dome,  the  interior  of  which 
contains  a  spacious  room  for  public  business.  The  public  rooms  in 
Wood-stree^  built  by  subscription,  comprise  a  library  and  news-room, 
with  apartments  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  as8emblie&  A  corn- 
exchange  was  erected  in  1828,  and  another  on  a  larger  scale  waii 
opened  for  business  in  1887.  The  Tammy  Hall,  210  feet  long  and 
80  feet  broad,  erected  many  years  ago  as  a  place  of  sale  for  light 
woollen  fabrics,  has  been  converted  into  a  power-looin  factory  for 
stufiEs.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  those  belonging  to 
the  county  and  the  West  Riding.  The  register-office  was  established 
in  1704,  for  the  register  of  deeds  relating  to  landed  property.  The 
court-house  was  erected  in  1806.  The  house  of  oorrection  is  a  very 
extensive  pile.  About  a  mile  N.E.  from  the  town  is  the  West  Riding 
Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  in  1817,  but  since  considerably  enlarged. 


The  parish  church,  of  which  the  oldest  part  was  erected  in  1470,  is 
166  feet  long  and  69  feet  wide,  with  a  tower  surmounted  with  an 
octagonal  spire  228  feet  high.  St.  John's  church  was  erected  in  1795, 
and  made  parochial  in  1815.  Trinity  church,  opened  in  1839,  and 
St  Andrew's  church,  Warrengate  Head,  are  the  other  churches  of  the 
Establishment  The  Independents  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  each  two  chapels ;  and  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  one  each.  There  are  a 
Grammar  school;  a  Green-Coat  Charity  school;  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools ;  and  the  West  Riding  Proprietary  school  There 
are  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  subscription  library,  a 
theatre,  a  savings  bank,  a  mechanics  institute,  almshouses,  and  a 
dispensary  and  house  of  recovery. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  stufis,  which  was  once  extensively 
pursued  at  Wakefield,  is  now  almost  entirely  removed  to  Bradford 
and  Halifax ;  but  the  woollen-cloth  manufi&cture,  and  the  spinning  of 
woollen-  and  worsted-yam,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  The  dyeing 
of  woollen-stuff's  is  important  as  a  branch  of  industry.  There  are 
rope-works,  brick-kilns,  iron-foundries,  breweries,  ship-yards,  starch- 
works,  and  copperas-works.  The  town  is  connected  with  a  very  rich 
and  extensive  district  by  numerous  lines  of  river  and  canal  navigation. 
[Yorkshire.]  From  the  agricultural  districts  Wakefield  receives  large 
quantities  of  com  and  wool;  and  coal  and  other  commodities  are 
exported  to  London,  and  to  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  The 
corn-market^  held  on  Friday,  is  of  great  importance ;  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  for  weeks  in  succession  the  quantity  sold  at  Wakefield 
has  exceeded  the  quantity  sold  at  Mark  Laue.  Malt  is  made  at  Wake- 
field to  a  very  large  extent  The  wool-fairs  are  on  a  lai^e  scale ;  and 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  there  is  a  great  cattle  and  sheep  fair.  There 
are  fairs  in  July  and  November  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlery.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

WAKERINQ,  GREA.T.    [Essex.] 

WAKHAN.    [Badakshan.J 

WALCHEREN.    [Zealand.] 

WALDAL    [NovoQOROD.] 

WALDECK,  a  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany,  consists  of 
two  parts  :  1,  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  which  is  situated  between 
51'  4'  and  51 '^  31'  N.  lat,  8°  81'  and  9'  12'  E.  long.,  and  bounded 
W.  and  N.  by  Westphalia,  E  and  S.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt;  2,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Pyrmont,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser, 
between  the  territories  of  Lippe,  Hanover,  and  Prussia.     The  area  of 
the  whole  is  459  square  miles,  of  which  427  belong  to  Waldeck.     It  is 
a  mountainous  country,  consisting  of  chains  or  of  detached  masses 
without  any  wide  valleys :  it  is  perhaps  the  most  elevated  region  of 
Westem  Ghermany.    There  is  no  lat^ge  river,  but  there  are  several 
small  streams.    The  climate  is  cold,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy. 
The  soil  is  in  general  stony  and  sterile,  yet  com,  potatoes,  and  flax  are 
raised  sufficient  for  the  consumption.    There  is  a  great  quantity  of 
timber,  but  there  is  no  opportunity  for  exporting  it    In  some  pai-ta 
of  the  countiy  there  are  good  pastures,  in  which  numerous  herds  of 
homed  cattle  are  fed,  and  considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese 
are  made.    Sheep  and  swine  are  kept  in  great  numbers.    The  minerals 
are  copper,  iron,  lead,  alabaster,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  and  salt 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  some  coarse  woollen  cloths,  plush  stock- 
ings, and  sufficient  linen  for  their  own  use.    In  Pyrmont  there  axe  five 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  derive  their  principal  subsistence 
from  the  manufacture  of  thread  stockings,  which  they  export  in  large 
quantities.    The  population  in  1852  amounted  to  59,697i  of  whom 
53,074  belonged  to  Waldeck.    The  prince  and  the  great  minority  of 
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his  sabjeoto  are  LutheraoB ;  the  rest  are  Roman  Catholios,  Cal^iata, 
Jews,  and  Quakers.  Hie  budget  fdr  the  financial  intcrral,  1864»56, 
estimatea  the  annual  revenue  at  868,797  thalera,  the  annual  outlay  at 
378,658  thalera.  The  revenue  of  the  prince  is  about  45,0002.  sterling, 
and  the  public  debt  about  180,000^  The  prince  is  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  has  in  the  Diet,  with  Anhalt,  Lippe, 
ReuBS,  Schwarzbui^,  and  Lichtenstein,  a  colleotiye  vote  (the  16th), 
and  in  the  general  assembly  a  separate  vote.  His  contingent  is  519 
men.  The  prince  of  Waldeck  granted  a  constitution  to  his  subjects  in 
August  1852. 

WALDEN,  SAFFRON.    [Essex.] 

WALDOBORO.    [Mawb,  U.S.] 

WALDSTADTER,  and  WALDSTXDTER  SEE.  [Luzeen  ; 
Switzerland.] 

WALES,  a  principality  of  Great  Britain,  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
that  island,  between  6V  20^  and  58**  25'  N.  lat,  2""  41'  and  4"  56' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  St  George's  Channel ;  E.  by 
the  English  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth ;  and 
S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Bristol  Channe].  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  180  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies 
from  50  to  80  miles.  It  contains  4,798,975  statute  acres,  or  7898 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  principality  in  1841  was  911,705; 
in  1851  it  was  1,005,721.  The  general  physical  features  of  Wales  are 
given  in  detail  in  the  article  Great  Britaik. 

The  history  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  previous  to  and  during 
the  period  of  the  Roman  domination,  is  given  in  the  article  Britannia; 
and  as  there  are  no  materials  for  a  history  of  Walea  during  that  period 
distinct  from  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  island  generaJly,  we  shall 
refer  to  that  article  and  to  England,  and  proceed  to  give  briefly  the 
principal  events  connected  with  Wales  from  the  time  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  tribes  in  England,  by  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  gradually  driven  to  the  west. 

Down  to  the  Roman  conquest  the  Welsh,  under  a  variety  of  princes, 
were  engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare  -^ith  the  Saxons  and  Angles. 
During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the  country  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  principalities.  As  many 
as  14  co-existing  kingdoms  are  mentioned.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  7th  century,  Ethelfrith,  king  of  Bemicia,  and  the  grandson  of  Ida, 
attacked  the  Welsh,  assembled  under  Brochmael,  king  of  Powys,  and 
gaiaed  a  decisive  victory.  About  the  same  time  Ceolwalph,  from 
Wessex,  penetrated  into  tiie  province  of  Glamorgan ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants, under  Tewdric,  their  former  king,  drove  the  invaders  across  the 
Severn.  Edwin,  sovereign  of  Deira  and  Bemicia,  subdued  Anglesey 
and  a  considerable  part  of  North  Wales,  and  drove  Cadwallon,  the 
sovereign  of  North  Wales,  and  whose  father  had  been  the  protector  of 
Edwin  in  early  life,  into  Lreland.  Cadwallon  defeated  and  slew  Edwin 
in  633,  and  penetrated  into  and  desolated  Northumbria.  Successful 
in  14  great  battles  and  60  skirmishes,  Cadwallon  was  regarded  by  the 
Cymri  or  Welsh  as  the  deliverer  of  their  country.  He  was  however 
slain,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  in  an  engagement  with  Oswald  of 
Northumbria. 

Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century, 
unitiog  with  the  king  of  Wessex,  overpowered  the  Welsh.  Dissensions 
between  Mercia  and  Wessex  led  to  a  successful  confederation  between 
Roderic  Molwynoc,  the  Welsh  leader,  and  Cuthi*ed,  king  of  Wessex, 
against  the  king  of  Mercia,  whom  they  defeated  at  Hereford.  Cuthred 
in  turn  took  up  arms  against  and  defeated  the  Welsh,  and  in  758 
Roderic  Molwyuoc  withdrew  into  North  Wales.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  the  Mercians  succeeded  in  driving  the  Welsh  from 
the  border  territory,  and  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  made  an  artificial 
boundary  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  on  the  north  to  the  river 
Wye  on  the  south,  known  by  the  name  of  Clawdd  Offa,  or  Ofla's  Dyke, 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  along  a  great  part  of  the  line. 
Roderic,  who  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  Wales,  in  848 
divided  his  dominions  into  three  principalities,  to  which  his  three 
sons  succeeded.  One  of  these  principalities  was  called  by  the  Welsh, 
Gwynedd,  and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  present  North  Wales; 
another,  Ceredigion  and  Dyved,  or  South  Wales;  and  the  third,  Powys, 
comprising  parts  of  Montgomeryshire,  Shropshire,  and  Radnorshire. 
Early  in  the  10th  century  these  three  subdivisions  of  Walea  became 
reunited  under  the  sceptre  of  one  king,  Howel,  who  was  sumamed 
Dda,  the  Good.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  king,  and  he 
reformed  and  digested  the  laws  of  his  country.  At  a  subsequent 
period  Wales  was  divided  into  two  principalities.  North  and  South 
Wales,  but  the  former  seems  to  have  had  some  predominance  over  the 
latter.  During  all  these  changes,  however,  some  dutriots  appear  to 
have  had  their  separate  petty  princes. 

In  the  10th  century  a  fine  or  annual  tribute  was  imposed  on  the 
Welsh  by  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  who  had  obtained  the  nominal 
dominion  of  Wales.  On  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
Welsh  refused  to  pay  tribute.  The  Norman  conqueror  invaded  their 
country  with  a  considerable  army,  reduced  them  to  submission,  and 
compelled  their  princes  to  do  homage  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
as  his  vassals,  and  from  this  period  the  English  kings  preferred  a 
claim  to  Wales  as  their  dominion.  During  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
the  Welsh  constantly  united  with  the  disaffected  barons,  and  com- 
mitted devastations  and  outrages  on  the  English  borders.  William 
and  his  son  had  granted  to  their  Norman  followers  all  lands  they  I 


might  aoqube  poasession  of  in  Wales,  whence  originated  the  Lords 
Marchers.  In  1102  Henrv  L  bestowed  several  other  loidshipe  and 
castles  in  Wales  on  Engliahmen  and  Normans ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  still  further  repressing  the  spirit  of  the  Cambrians,  he  introduced, 
in  the  year  1108,  into  Pembrokeshire,  a  numerous  colony  of  Flemings. 
The  principality  of  South  Wales  was  for  a  time  destroyed ;  Powys-land 
was  also  possessed  by  the  English ;  and  North  Wales  alone  retained 
its  independence. 

In  1287  Gryffytb,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn-ap-Jorweth,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  rebelling  against  his  father,  that  prince  applied  for  the 
protection  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  which  he  received  upon  the 
terms  of  yielding  vassalage  to  the  English  crown.  David,  the  eldest 
son  of  Llewellyn,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  renewed  the  homage  to 
England,  and  taking  his  brother  Gryffyth  prisoner,  delivered  him  to 
Henry,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the  Tower,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  regam  his  freedom.  After  the  death  of  Gryfl^th,  Henry 
gave  the  principality  of  Wales  to  his  eldest  son  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  I.  Llewellyn,  the  youngest  son  of  Gryffyth,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  North  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  David,  and  his  brother 
Owen  Goch  to  that  of  South  Wales.  Homage  was  now  enforced  by 
England  as  an  established  right.  After  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  to 
the  English  throne,  the  Welsh  prince  was  summoned  to  do  homage, 
which  he  declined  doing  without  having  hostages  for  his  safe  conduct^ 
and  demanded  that  his  consort,  who  was  Edward's  prisoner,  should  be 
restored.  This  Edward  refused  to  comply  with,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  war  against  him,  assisted  by  David  and  Roderic,  brothers 
of  Llewellyn,  who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  inheritanoe.  The 
Welsh  prince  defended  himself  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Caernarvonshire,  but  Edward  blocked  up  Llewellyn  and  his  army  so 
effectually,  that  after  sustaining  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  they  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wary  English  king.  Llewellyn  shortly  after- 
wards rose  against  the  English,  and  was  joined  by  his  brother  David, 
but  Llewellyn  was  slain  in  or  immediately  after  an  engagement  with 
the  Earl  of  Mortimer  near  Builth,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1284.  David, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  principality,  was  soon  after  executed  at 
Shrewsbury  as  a  traitor  for  defending  by  arms  the  liberties  of  his 
native  country  and  his  own  hereditary  authority.  The  nobility  of 
Wales  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  by  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan, 
passed  in  the  12th  year  of  Edward's  reign,  Wales  was  incorporated 
and  united  with  England. 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  the  Welsh  as  an  independent  nation. 
The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  bestowed  by  Edward  upon  his  son, 
afterwards  Edward  IL,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  title  conferred  on 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

In  1295  insurrections  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  Wales,  but 
they  were  everywhere  suppressed,  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence 
Edward  built  castles  at  Rhuddlan,  Conway,  Beaumaris,  Caernarvon, 
Harlech,  and  Aberystwith.  The  last  effort  by  the  Welsh  to  maintain 
an  independent  existence  was  under  Owen  Glyndwr,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  15th  century.  His  career  and  brilliant  success  in  opposing 
the  English  army  are  intimately  connected  with  English  history. 

By  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan  (12  Edward  L,  c.  5)  a  part  of  Wales  was 
formed  into  the  counties  of  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Flint;  and  by  a  statute  passed  in  t^e  27th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Denbigh  were  constituted ;  and  by  this  statute  one  knight 
was  directed  to  be  chosen  for  each  county  in  Wales,  and  a  burgess 
for  every  borough  being  a  county  town,  except  the  county  town  of 
Merioneth,  and  a  member  was  subsequently  given  to  Haverfordwest. 
By  the  Reform  Act  an  additional  member  was  given  to  the  counties  of 
Caermarthen,  Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan;  a  member  was  given  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  one  to  Swansea,  and  numerous  places  were  made 
contributory  boroughs  to  each  of  the  ancient  boroughs  returning 
members. 

The  laws  and  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Britons  when 
masters  of  the  whole  island  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  Wides  for 
a  considerable  time ;  many  of  them  indeed  remained  in  full  force  until 
their  abolition  or  alteration, by  express  statutes  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  government  from  the  earliest  period  appears  to 
have  been  monarchical,  but  not  following  a  strict  rule  of  descent.  An 
old  code  of  laws  compiled  from  those  of  Howel  Dda  states  that  no 
one  is  an  *'  edllng  (heir  to  the  throne)  except  that  person  to  whom  the 
king  shall  give  hope  of  succession  and  designation."  No  power  but 
the  regal  could  either  enact  or  abrogate  a  law.  Traces  of  a  popular 
representation  are  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the  digest  of  the 
Welsh  laws  by  Howel  Dda,  in  the  10th  century.  For  this  purpose  six 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  persons  were  summoned  out  of 
every  oymwd,  or  hundred,  and  also  the  nobles,  bishops,  and  principal 
clergy,  to  assist  that  king  in  the  great  work  of  legislation.  By  these 
means  the  ancient  laws  were  revised,  others  enacted,  and  all  digested 
into  one  regular  code,  and  a  declaration  made  that  they  should  not 
be  altered,  except  by  means  of  a  similar  national  council.  After  the 
English  conquest,  and  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  insurrections, 
several  severe  laws  were  passed  against  the  Welsh,  but  these  were 
gradually  repealed  or  fell  into  abeyance;  and  the  laws  of  Walea 
steadily  approximated  to  those  of  England,  until  they  became  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Since  the  passing  of  the  11th  Geo.  IV.  and  Ist 
Wm.  lY.,  c.  70,  Wales  has  no  jurisdiction  in  legal  matters  distinct 
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tKm  Eoglaad.  It  k  divided  into  two  drottit%  Noiili  and  fivuth,  tad 
9Be  judge  trftYek  eaok. 

WaIm  ftbounds  in  memorialfl  of  its  part  history.  The  oromieohi, 
tWDeddi^  and  banrows;  campB»  British  and  Romens  isbbeye  and 
eastles  of  later  periods;  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  TariOBB parts  of  the 
prificipality.  I>etailed  Botioes  Of  these  will  be  found  in  this  work  in 
•riiolea  trea^tog  of  each  eounty. 

Walea  is  divided  into  North  and  South  Wales,  eaoh  eontaanlng  silc 
oouBiiem  North  Wales  includes  Anglesey,  Oaemarvonshire,  Denbigh- 
shire, Flintshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Moatgomeryshire.  South  Wales 
ioeludes  Bredcnookshire,  Cardigaosbire,  GaermarthenBhire»  Giaooiffan- 
•hire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  RadnorehiraL  To  the  articles  on  these 
several  oounties  we  refer  for  a  more  parUcidar  account  of  the  physioi^ 
geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  products,  manufactures,  trade,  Ac. 
Over  a  large  part  of  Walos  the  Welsh  langusge  is  still  generally  spoken, 
but  Uie  use  of  the  English  language  is  steadily  increasing.  Wales 
oontiiins  four  bishoprics — those  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  in  North 
Wales,  and  of  St  David  and  Llandaff  in  South  Wales. 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH,  extends  over  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Australia.  Its  western  boundary  has  been  fixed  by  the  grant  of 
the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  whose  eastern  boundary  extends 
from  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Sea  along  141'  E.  long,  to  26**  S.  iat 
The  northern  boundary-line  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed,  but  is  generally  taken  as  26'  S.  lat,  the  same  ss 
Southern  Australia,  as  there  are  settlements,  particularly  since  the 
gold  discoveries,  north  of  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  in  27'  S.  lat  On 
the  east  New  South  Wales  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  On  the  south 
the  Murray  forms  the  boundaiy  between  it  and  the  newly-constituted 

{>rovinoe  of  Victoria  from  South  Australia  to  its  source,  whence  the 
tne  turns  southerly  through  the  Australian  Alps  West  of  Mount 
Wellington,  and  then  takes  an  arbitrary  straight  line  south-easterly 
to  Cape  Howe,  which  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  province,  in 
S7'  6'  S.  lat.,  160'  E.  long.  The  extreme  length  is  893  miles,  the 
average  breadth  about  600  miles,  which  gives  an  arsa  of  685,800  square 
miles.  The  most  north-western  portion  of  the  country,  extending 
over  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole  surface,  has  scarcely  been  visited 
by  any  European.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  eatimated  in 
December  1862  at  208,264. 

Swrfaee,SoUf  andClimate. — The  physical  constitution  of  this  country 
is  very  peculiar.  The  interior  coosists  of  wide  plains,  interrupted  only 
by  comparatively  short  ranges  of  high  hills  or  low  mountains.  The 
waters  collected  in  these  plains  are  all  united  into  one  river,  the 
Murray,  which  diaefflbogues  within  the  territories  of  South  Australia. 
On  the  east  and  south  the  plains  are  surrounded  by  higher  land,  which 
constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  joining  the  Murray  and 
those  which  run  into  the  sea.  Tlus  watershed  is  in  general  about  100 
miles  from  the  shores. 

The  Australian  Alps  commence  at  Wilson's  Promontoty,  and  extend 
faito  New  South  Wales  by  Mount  Wellington.  In  this  range  rise  the 
Murray  and  the  numerous  streams  which,  flowing  more  or  less  west> 
ward,  ultimately  fall  into  it  and  form  it  into  a  rlvei^  having  abundance 
of  water  all  the  year  round,  whilst  most  of  the  lai^  rivers  which  run 
into  the  interior  become  dry  during  the  summer  months.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Wamgoug  Chain,  the  Murrumbidgee  with  its  affluents 
takes  its  source,  and  is  likewise  a  perennial  riTer;  east  and  north  of 
this  are  Taui  Plains  and  the  hilly  tract  inclosing  Lake  Oeorge^  The 
elevated  plains  extend,  under  the,  name  of  Goulbum  and  BrMtdalbane 
Plains,  about  40  miles  farther  north,  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cockbundoon  Range,  which  coostitutos  the  southern  part  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  east  of  which  runs  the  Shoalhaven  River  to  the  sea.  The 
Blue  Mountains  commence  in  84'  80'  S.  lat.,  and  run  northward  to 
the  Monundilla  Range,  in  82'  40'  S.  lat  From  the  eastern  side  desoend 
the  Nepean,  the  Colo,  the  WoUondilly,  and  the  Macdonald  rivers,  all 
of  which  find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  the  Havvkesbury  at  Bullen 
Bay ;  on  the  west  side  descends  the  Lachlan  and  its  affluents,  which 
join  the  Murrumbidgee.  The  mountains  are  of  sandstone ;  the  highest 
point,  Ring's  Table-Land,  attains  a  height  of  8400  feet  above  the  flat 
oounUy.  At  the  distance  of  from  60  to  70  miles  north  of  the  Monun- 
dilla Range  is  the  Liverpool  Range,  running  east  and  west.  This 
range  extends  to  about  82'  S.  lat.  On  its  northern  side  are  Liverpool 
Phkins,  between  160'  and  151'  E.  long.  In  these  paits  its  southern 
slope  rises  with  a  precipitous  acclivity,  and  in  some  places  nearly 
perpendicular  above  the  plains  which  Ue  south  of  it.  Its  elevation  is 
probably  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  base.  Where  the  elope  is  not 
too  rapid,  it  is  thinly  wooded.  On  accoimt  of  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  only  two  places  have  been  found  at  which  it  can  be  traversed 
with  ease :  the  western,  called  Pandora  Pass,  near  150'  E.  long. ;  and 
the  eastern,  oalled  Hecknaduey,  west  of  161'  £.  long.  When  the 
stuimit  of  the  passes  is  attained,  a  short  descent  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  Liverpool  Plains.  A  ridge  from  the  Monundilla  Range  to  these 
mountains  divides  the  affluents  of  Goulbum  River,  a  tributary  of 
Hunter  River,  whieh  falls  into  the  Pacific,  from  those  of  the  Cudgegong 
and  Talbragar,  which  fall  into  the  Maoquarie.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  ridge  is  without  trees,  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  grassy ;  but 
on  the  rising  grounds  are  forests,  composed  mostly  of  apple-trees,  iron- 
bark,  stringy-bark,  and  box. 

The  coast-line  on  the  east  extends  in  a  general  direction  of  north- 
north-east  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape  Byron,  when  it  teeedee  a  little  to 


the  Weetw  There  are  B«mereiis  harbours  formed  by  the  moiiiha  oC 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Tlie  chief  of  theoe^  proeeoding 
from  eoutii  to  north,  are — Twofold  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  tbs  Towaakbis 
immediately  north  of  Cape  Green,  one  of  the  boldest  premoAtortM 
ahmg  the  ooest;  Barmouth,  Batemaa  Bay,  Sussex  Haven,  Jervk  Bayi 
Shoalhaven,  Port  Hacktng,  Botany  Bay,  Sydney,  Port  Jackson^  Broken 
Bay,  Port  Hunter,  Port  Stephens,  FarqiUiar  and  Harrington  Inlets  it 
the  mouths  of  the  Manning  and  Lansdowne  rivers,  Port  Macquarie^ 
Trial  Bay,  Shoal  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clarence  River,  in  29''  6' 
S.  lat,  whence  there  is  no  other  till  we  come  to  Moreton  Bay,  with  its 
group  of  islands  extending  70  miles  from  north  to  south.  In  this 
extent  the  shore  presents  every  variety  of  appearance.  From  Cape 
Green  to  Shoalhaven  ^ver  the  diffs  are  generally  low ;  from  Shoal- 
haven River,  north  of  80'  S.  lat.,  to  Hunter  River,  north  of  85'  S.  lat, 
they  present  a  range  of  bold  perpendicular  cUSb  of  sandstone  lying  in 
horizontal  strata,  oooasionidly  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  ibt  high 
Isnd  retirizig  to  a  considerable  distanoeik  Numerous  saud-hiUs  occur 
along  the  remaining  part  of  the  eoast  Port  Stephens  is  a  bar>harboutv 
so  tiiat  smsU  vessels  only  can  enter  it ;  those  of  larger  description  aM 
compelled  to  anchor  outsida  In  some  parts^  especially  north  of  Trial 
Bay  (30'  60'  S.  lat)  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  Rivei\  are 
tracts  of  coast  many  miles  in  length,  where  it  is  rocky  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevaUon.  The  harbours  are  only  found,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  numerous  rivers. 

J2mrs.--The  laiiger  rivers  which  drain  the  country  between  the 
Pacific  and  ths  watershed  hsve  water  all  the  year  round.  They  gene- 
rally flow  in  beds  which  are  deeply  depressed  briow  the  common  levri 
of  the  country,  and  between  banks  which  rise  perpendicularly,  or 
neariy  so^  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  frequently  higher,*  eo  that  the 
streams  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a  few  places.  They  are  of  little  use 
either  for  irrigation  or  for  transport  The  Shoalhaven  Biivert  the  most 
southern  of  the  oonsiderable  riven  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  tablo> 
Isnds  east  of  the  Warragoug  Mountains,  and  runs  about  90  miles 
northward,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  about  40  miles  east^ 
ward.  About  20  miles  from  its  mouth  occurs  the  last  rapid,  up  to 
which  the  tide  flows.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  mu^  obstructed  by 
shoab  and  sand-banka  The  Hawheibu/ry  falls  into  Broken  Bay.  It 
rises  under  the  name  of  WoUondilly,  on  the  connecting  table-lands, 
and  receives  neariy  all  the  Waten  which  are  collected  on  them.  It 
flows  in  a  deep  bed,  sinking  into  a  deep  ravine,  when  it  is  no  longer 
snoessible.  The  last  rapids  occur  near  Windsor,  Arom  which  plsee  It 
is  navigable  for  moderate  vessels.  Windsor  is  on^  40  miles  from  the 
sea  in  a  straight  line^  but  100  miles  at  least  following  the  windings  of 
the  river,  whose  waters  are  fresh  for  80  miles  below  the  town.  Its 
estuary.  Broken  Bay,  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good 
anchorages  even  for  lai^  vessels,  the  best  of  which  is  called  PittwateR 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  260  miles.  Sometimes  the 
floods  of  Uiis  river  rise  to  90  feet  above  its  usual  level,  and  the  inun* 
dations  then  lay  waste  the  fiBrtile  tracts  on  its  banks.  Oeorff<^9  River 
ftills  into  Botany  Bay.  It  runs  hardly  60  miles,  but  is  navigable  for 
boats  from  Liverpool  downwards,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  in  a 
direct  line,  but  24  miles  following  the  windings  of  its  course.  Hunter 
River  disembogues  into  Port  Hunter.  It  has  two  great  branches,  one 
called  Hunter  and  the  other  Goulbum.  The  first  ri^es  in  the  Liverpool 
Rsngey  the  other  in  the  connecting  ridge,  and  both  have  very  tortuous 
courses.  The  navigation  begins  atMaitland,  about  20  miles  from  Port 
Hunter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  miles  by  water,  and  a  steamboat  plies 
regulariy  between  that  town  and  Sydney.  This  river  often  rises 
rapidly  after  heavy  rains,  and  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  60  fset 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  of  the  Hunter 
are  the  Manning,  Hastiogs,  Apsley,  Clarence^  and  Brisbane.  The 
Manning  and  the  Hastings  both  fall  into  Port  Maoquarie,  which  is  a 
bar-harbour,  admitting  only  vessels  of  100  tons  burden ;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  enter,  except  at  full  tide,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current, 
which  sets  the  vessels  ashore  upon  the  shoals  on  the  northern  side  of 
its  entrsnce.  Outside  the  bar  is  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  laiigest 
daas,  except  when  the  wind  blows  strong  upon  the  shore.  Within  the 
bar  is  secure  anchorage  for  a  great  number  of  vessels. 

North  of  Port  Maoquarie  is  the  valley  which  is  drained  by  the 
Aptley  or  MacLea/y  River^  which  divides  about  12  miles  from  the  sea 
into  two  branches,  inclosing  a  large  inland.  The  main  branch  at  the 
northern  end  forms  the  harbour  of  Trial  Bav,  which  has  a  bar  across, 
having  from  12  to  17  feet  of  water  upon  it  This  river  is  navigable  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles  from  the  sea,  when  farther  progress 
is  impeded  by  a  fall,  which  occurs  where  the  river  issues  from  a  narrow 
glen,  whose  sides  rise  900  feet  above  its  bed.  Below  this  place  the 
river  runs  through  a  wide  valley,  in  which  there  are  some  plains 
destitute  of  timber,  and  gently-risng  hills  covered  with  open  forests 
and  grassy  pastures.  Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence  River, 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  at  Shoal  Bay,  29'  20'  3.  lat  The  bar  across 
its  entrance  has  12  feet  of  water  on  it  at  high  tides.  Brisbane  River 
falls  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  is  navigable  by  ships  drawing  16  feet  of 
water  20  miles  up,  at  which  point  a  ridge  of  rocks  crosses  &e  bed,  but 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles  from  the  sea  it  may  be  navigated 
by  boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  are  also  navigable  for  some  miles 
from  their  mouths.  The  country  on  bo&  banks  of  the  river  presents 
an  alternation  of  hills  and  level  tracta  The  soil,  whidh  is  very  good, 
is  overgrown  with  high  trees,  among  which  are  cedars  and  cyprees* 
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trew  of  gMat  mAgnHada.  The  higbM%  hills  lie  on  the  north  aidt  of 
th%  river,  where  seme  rise  from  700  to  800  feefc.  The  fetrtheet  sourees 
of  the  Brisbane  sre  in  the  Coast  Range,  which  here  offsrs  an  easy 
passage  to  the  interior  by  a  gap  whieh  oeours  soath  of  28**  S.  hX,  north 
of  Mount  Mitchell,  whiw  is  4120  feet  abore  the  sea. 

All  the  rlrers  draining  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales,  as  far  as 
it  is  known,  appear  to  belong  to  the  river  basin  of  the  Murray.  Tlie 
rivers  composiDg  this  extensive  system  consist  of  numerous  streams 
that  flow  westward  from  the  high  lands  running  north  and  south 
through  New  South  Wales.  The  Murray  itself  we  have  noticed  as 
dividing  the  colony  from  Victoria,  and  it  enters  South  Australia  at 
Table-Land  Cliifa,  and  after  flowiug  in  a  westerly  direction  about 
90  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  turos  to  the  south  and  enters  the  sea 
at  Encounter  Bay.  [South  Austraua.]  The  Murrumbidgee,  after 
it  has  itself  received  the  Lachlan,  falls  into  the  M array  in  143*  £. 
long.  Hie  Darling,  by  its  upper  branches,  drains  the  country  extend- 
ing from  32°  to  28**  S.  lat.  Its  most  northern  branch,  the  Condamine, 
rises  on  the  Darling  Downs,  in  28"*  S.  lat,  runs  northward  as  far  as 
26°  S.  lat,  151°  4'  E.  long.,  then  turns  westward  to  149°  £.  long.,  and 
then  south-westward  till  it  joins  the  Darling  on  its  left  bank.  From 
the  south  it  receives  the  Bogan,  a  considerable  stream,  rising  in  the 
Harvev  Range ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Macquarie,  at  least  during 
the  ramy  season,  disembogues  into  it  part  of  its  water  from  the  marsh 
in  which  it  is  lost 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  4fe. — The  general  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
island  has  been  given  under  Australia,  in  vol  L,  cols.  695-699.  Sir  H 
I.  Murchison  had  asserted  that  gold  must  exist  in  the  country  in  certain 
formations ;  and  the  same  theory  had  been  promulgated  in  the  colony 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  on  the  ground  that  the  strata  of  the 
Australian  mountains  running  north  and  south  through  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  were  of  the  same  formation  as  those  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  California,  and  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  namely, 

franite  mixed  with  quarts  and  schistose  slate;  but  it  was  not  till 
849  that  the  actual  existence  of  gold  was  discovered.  In  1851  further 
discoveries  were  made,  Mr.  Hargraves  disclosed  the  places  where  he 
had  found  gold,  and  when  the  government  officer  was  sent  to  examine 
the  places,  he  found  persons  already  working  them.  On  May  22nd 
instructions  were  given  by  the  governor  to  grant  licences  to  diggers  at 
the  rate  of  80a  per  month.  The  first  discoverers  obtained  the  gold 
by  washing  the  detritus  from  the  beds  of  the  creeks,  and  the  earth 
from  the  shores ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  richest  deposits  were 
in  the  quarts,  and  means  were  found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the 
gold.  On  August  5th  the  governor  issued  a  notice  that  the  licences 
would  only  apply  to  the  goM-washers,  and  that  on  gold  obtained  by 
onvshiog,  a  royidty  must  be  paid  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  Policemen 
were  appointed  to  the  various  stations,  and  escorts  furnished  for 
briogiog  the  gold  from  the  diggings  to  the  ports  of  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne. In  a  short  time  the  towns  and  villages  were  deserted,  all  the 
usual  avocations  abandoned,  the  ships  in  harbour  left  unmanned,  and 
every  one  capable  of  labour  repaired  to  the  diggings.  An  immigration 
ensued  almost  without  a  paraUeL  In  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1854,  the  total  quantity  of  gold  brought  down  to  Sydney 
was  28,053  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  exported  49,893  ounces, 
vsdued  at  162,153^  ;  10,712  10«.-liceuoeB  were  granted  on  Crown  lands 
to  mine  and  dig,  704  on  Crown  lands  to  erect  buildings  for  trading 
purposes,  and  12,157  5«.-Ucenoes  on  private  lands  to  mine  and  dig, 
making  a  grand  total  of  12,157  licences,  for  which  5893^  was  received. 
Eight  leases  were  granted  to  work  auriferous  quarts  veins.  The  total 
quantity  of  gold  exported  up  to  the  SOth  of  June,  1854,  was  150,429 
ounces,  valued  at  488,896^ ;  making  a  gross  total  of  1,661,355  ounces 
of  gold  exported  in  1851, 1852, 1853,  and  the  half  of  1854,  the  value 
whereof  w:\s  5,399,350^  The  estimated  net  quantity  of  gold  exported 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  from  the  29th  of  May,  1851,  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1854,  was  7.318^482  ounces,  valued  at  25,580,232^.; 
and  up  to  the  SOth  of  September,  7,886,509  ouncei^  valued  at 
27,975,4194 

Respecting  other  metals  we  have  little  to  add  to  what  is  said  under 
Australia. 

Iron-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  ieveral  places,  especially  on  the  west 
of  the  Blue  Mouutaina  Several  extensive  ooal-measures  have  beeo 
found,  two  of  whioh  are  worked.  Those  fou«d  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  River,  near  Newcastle^  are  extensively  worked,  and  their 
produce  is  shipped  to  Sydney.  The  ooal-beds  near  Westecn  Port  are 
also  very  large,  and  have  been  worked  for  several  years.  Limestone 
is  abumiant  in  some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  marble  are  worked  oa 
the  banks  of  the  WoUondiUy. 

An  account  of  the  botany  of  New  South  Wales  is  riven  imder 
Australia,  voL  L,  coL  701-8.  Many  of  the  trees  are  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  exported  as  timber.  The  most  valu- 
able is  the  oedar  (Mdia  osedarocA),  which  is  fonnd  especially  at 
Illawarva,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hunter,  Hastings,  and  Ciarenoe 
rivers.  Several  of  the  gum-trees,  bm  they  are  called  {iucalyptiu)^  are 
valuable.  Timber  is  jGurther  obtained  from  a  kind  of  pine  beloo^g 
to  the  genus  CaUitrif^  Most  of  the  eucalypti  yield  a  kind  of  gun^ 
and  therefore  they  have  obtsiwed  the  name  of  gum-trees.  A  summary 
account  of  the  soology  of  New  Soi^th  Wales  ii  give^  under  Ausibaxja, 
vol  L,  coL  703-9. 

The  climate  is  noticed  srenerally  under  AuBTBAUik  voL  i,  col.  700 


The  rains  are  not,  as  between  the  tropics,  limited  to  eertain  teasonsi 
but  fall  all  the  year  round;  they  are,  however,  most  frequent  in 
winter  (June  to  August).  The  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  the  long  droaghts  whioh  occasion- 
ally prevail,  and  which  are  generally  succeeded  by  excessively  long 
and  heavy  rains.  The  winds  are  as  variable  as  in  lioigland.  Westerly 
winds,  especially  from  the  north^west^  prevail  in  winter,  and  easterly 
winds  are  more  flrequent  in  summer  (December  to  February).  In 
summer,  in  the  morning,  the  winds  blow,  almost  every  day,  from  west 
and  south-west,  but  towards  noon  they  pass  to  north-esist  and  north. 
Dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  Haibtones  are  common  in  December 
and  January,  and  are  of  much  larger  size  than  in  England.  Thunder- 
storms prevail  from  December  to  February,  and  occur  also  in  No- 
vember and  March.  On  the  Table-Lands  and  in  the  Plains  of  Bathurst, 
which  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  winters  are 
much  more  severe  than  in  the  lower  country.  As  in  summer  the 
heat  is  several  degrees  less  on  these  elevated  countries  than  at  Port 
Jackson,  the  grass  is  not  so  quickly  burned  up,  and  thus  the  flocks  of 
sheep  find  here,  nearly  all  the  year  round,  sufficient  food  for  Uieir 
sustenance. 

Soil,  AgricuUure,  and  AgrktUtural  Productions, — The  soil  of  so 
extensive  a  country  must  necessarily  vary  greatly.  Many  parts  are 
distinguished  fur  their  fertility,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  lea^it  one- 
foui  th  part  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  that  one-half  would 
afford  good  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  In  addition  to  the  various 
species  of  grain  and  artificial  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  that 
succeed  well  in  various  places,  the  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  and  tobacco 
are  raised.  Although  the  growth  of  grain  has  been  constautly  on  the 
increase,  New  South  Wales  has  always  been  an  importiui;  country, 
and  the  influx  of  population  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
gold-fields  must  louder  it  for  a  considerable  time  still  more  so.    In 

1852  the  total  number  of  acres  in  crop  was  152,057,  of  which  the 
respective  proportions  were — wheat,  82,110;  maize,  25i,017;  biirley, 
6725;  oats,  2470;  rye^245;  millet,  54;  potatoes,  4079;  tobacco,  731; 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  for  hay,  27,598;  and  sown  grasdea,  8028. 
The  produce  was  as  follows: — Wheat,  1,407.465  bushels;  maise, 
717,058  bushels;  barley,  133,944  bushels;  oats,  49,069  bushels;  rye, 
4891  bushels;  millet,  731  bushels;  potatoes,  13,644  tons;  tobacco^ 
12,580  cwt. ;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  for  hay,  31,894  tons ;  and  sown 
grasses,  for  hay,  4711  tous. 

The  colonists  have  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce  many  kinds  of 
fhiit-trees  and  vegetables,  and  they  have  in  most  cases  dune  it  with 
tolerable  success.  There  are  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarines, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  figs,  quinces,  peara^  apples,  mul- 
berries, pomegranates,  gravies,  raspberries,  strawbemes,  bananas^ 
guavas,  pineapples,  gooseberries,  currants;  almonds,  walnuts,  chest- 
nuts, and  filberts.  Qooseberries  succeed  in  the  colder  and  more  elevated 
countries,  as  near  Bathurstb  In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  raised  melons 
water-melons^  pumpkins,  capsicums,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  some  other 
vegetables. 

The  first  sheep  introduced  into  the  colony  were  from  England,  and 
the  wool  was  of  indifferent  quality  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evident 
that  wool  might  become  a  source  of  wealth,  and  yield  an  important 
article  of  export  to  the  mother  countrv,  several  landed  proprietors 
were  at  considerable  expense  to  get  menno  sbeep.  The  quality  of  the 
wool  has  been  much  improved.  The  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  New  South  Wales  in  1853  amounted  to  16,674,933  lb& ;  the 
tallow  received  in  British  ports  from  the  colony  was  115,983  owts.; 
of  sheep  skins  xmdressed  there  were  8496.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  % 
mixture  of  the  Bengal  buffalo  variety  with  humpy  shoulders,  and 
various  English  breeds  which  have  been  introduced.  They  ara  fine 
large  animals.  In  some  parts,  especially  on  the  Plains  of  Bathurst^ 
the  dairies  are  well  attended  to,  butter  being  nxade  to  a  great  extent, 
and  also  cheese  not  inferior  to  the  common  oheeses  of  England. 
Bullocks  are  mostly  used  for  draught.  The  horses  are  remarkably 
hardy  and  can  undergo  great  fatigue.  Pigs  find  abundant  food  in 
the  uncultivated  tracts,  and  are  easily  fattened  with  miuse.  Gtoata 
have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  amazingly  in  those  parts  whioh  have 
a  barren  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with  shrubs.  The  number  of  un- 
tanned  hides  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  New  South  Wales  in 

1853  wss  40,328. 

Poultry  is  in  great  abundanee :  gesss^  dttok%  turkeys,  guinea-fowls^ 
and  common  fowls  thrive  surprisingly,  without  any  p^ii^^iftr  care 
beii^  taken  of  them. 

InduMtry  and  UonvJwOwHM, — The  manuihoturiag  industry  of  the 
colony  has  made  oonsiderable  piogres^  though  the  production  and 
export  of  native  ^mmodities  forn  the  stapto  <3  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants^  The  naost  numerous  manulketaring  esfeaUishments  are 
the  miUs  for  grinding  and  dressing  oom,  turnsd  by  wind,  water, 
horses,  or  stean^  There  are  also  manaiaetorieB  of  wooUan-doth,  hats, 
soap  and  oandle%  and  of  articles  of  furniture;  distiUeriei,  breweries, 
iron*  s^  hnaa-foandriei^  rope-yards,  and  ship-building  ysids.  As 
spermaoeti-whsiss  and  black  whiUes  frequent  the  sea  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  entrance  cl  Bass's  Strait  and  the  strait  itself,  and  a  great 
number  of  seals  ars  f^und  on  the  idknda  in  the  same  part  of  the  ssi^ 
the  whale  and  seal  fishery  beoasM  ik  soum*  of  gain  to  tka  oolonist% 
and  is  sUU  carried  on,  though  it  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

Oommtrct, — New  South  Walea^  considered  as  a  commercial  oountiy, 
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holdB  a  yeiy  high  rack  among  our  oolom«^  if  its  population  ia  taken 
into  account  Beaides  the  large  quantities  of  wool,  tallow,  hides, 
and  sheep-skins,  already  noticed,  Great  Britain  imported  from  New 
South  Wales,  in  1858,  the  following,  and  various  other  articles : — 347 
tons  of  bones  of  animals  and  fiah ;  87  tons  of  copper-ore;  187cwte. 
of  undressed  flax ;  998  cwts.  rough  mother-of-pearl  shells ;  8331  cwts. 
cocoa-nut  oil;  425  tuns  spermaceti  oil;  6938  lbs.  quicksilver; 
1885  lbs.  tortoise-shell,  or  turtle-shell ;  601  gallons  wine,  the  produce 
of  British  settlements  in  Australia;  and  1170  loads  of  wood.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
from  Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales,  amounted  to  4,527,775^  in 
1853,  including  apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery  to  the  amount  of 
l,202,673i;  cottons,  447,1942. ;  woollens,  506,178/. ;  linens,  124,8252. ; 
silk  manufactures,  176,2092.;  hardware  and  cutlery,  189,8712.;  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  141,0882.;  leather,  saddlery,  and  harness, 
334,3612.;  machinery,  28,3152. ;  musical  instruments,  29,8042.;  plate, 
jewellery,  watches,  &c.,  90,3342. ;  stationery,  75,864/, ;  soap  and 
candles,  33,9432. ;  pickles  and  sauces,  69,9262. ;  beer  and  ale,  179,9072. ; 
British  spirits,  81,7822. ;  printed  books,  50,2252. ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  besides  a  large  amount  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
and  manufactures.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  colony  on  December  81st,  1854,  were  as  follows : — Of 
and  under  50  tons,  161  vessels  of  4107  tons  burden;  above  50  tons, 
180  vessels  of  32,082  tons  ;  with  123  st^sam-vessels  of  8050  tons. 

ZHvuioM  of  the  Country, — The  more  closely-settled  portion  of  the 
colony  is  divided  into  87  districts,  21  of  which  were  added  in  1847. 
Out  of  these  are  formed  40  counties,  of  which  the  first  settled  21  are 
conterminous  with  the  districts^  The  other  coimties  do  not  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  districts,  nor  do  the  districts  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  territory,  but  it  is  a  regulation  of  government  that  no  land  can 
be  sold  beyond  their  limits.  The  extreme  boundaries  of  county  lands 
have  come  therefore  to  }>&  called  the  boundaries  of  location,  and 
according  as  lands  lie  within  or  beyond  these  boundaries,  a  different 
system  is  followed  in  the  management  and  civil  government  of  them. 

Within  the  boundaries  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  police 
districts,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  sessions  and  a  magistrate ;  and 
of  these  districts,  which  are  of  unequal  size,  there  are  at  present 
about  40.  Beyond  the  boundaries  the  country  is  also  roughly  divided 
into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  commissioner  of  crown 
lands,  who  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  it,  and  has  under  his  command 
a  small  force  of  mounted  constables,  who  are  called  the  Border 
Police.  Within  the  limits  of  location,  land  is  either  sold  or  let  on 
lease ;  beyond  the  limits  it  is  neither  sold  nor  let,  but  licences  are 
granted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown  commissioner,  for  the  occu* 
pation  of  such  portions  of  land  as  may  be  desired  by  proprietors  of 
stock,  on  each  of  which  licences  a  fee  of  102.  is  payable  annually,  and 
an  assessment  is  levied  on  the  stock  depastured  there.  Each  allot* 
ment  of  land  for  which  a  licence  is  thus  given  is  called  a  station,  and 
the  stations  may  vary  in  extent  from  5000  to  30,000  acres.  The 
amount  received  for  licences  in  1852  was  86,9282.,  and  land  was  sold 
to  the  amount  of  41,2732. 

New  South  Wales  is  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  being  the  metropolitan  of  Australia; 
the  other  biehrpr  are  those  of  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  and  Christchurch,  which  forms  a  second  bishopric  in  New 
Zealand.  There  is  an  archdeacon  in  New  South  Wales  who  is 
styled  Archdeacon  of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  districts.  In  1853  the 
number  of  clergymen  in  the  colony  was  168,  of  whom  47  were  sup- 
ported wholly  by  voluntary  contributiona  Of  the  whole  number,  78 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  32  were  Presbyterians,  32  Roman 
Catholics,  16  Wesleyans,  4  Independents,  and  one  was  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion.  The  amounts  paid  by  government  to  religious  teachers 
were  as  follows :— Church  of  England  18,3442.,  Roman  Catholics 
12,8372.,  Presbyterians  59982.,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  10182. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  roads  within  the  boimdary  of 
location.  Various  lines  of  roads,  which  have  been  made  at  consider- 
able expense,  traverse  these  districts,  and  various  others  have  been 
made  or  are  making  in  consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries,  to  facili- 
tate transport  to  and  from  the  commercial  towns  and  ports.  A 
regular  post  is  estabhsbed,  and  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce 
in  weight  are  delivered  at  a  uniform  rate  of  twopence.  In  1852  the 
income  of  the  post-office  was  18,1742.  It.  lid, ;  the  expenditiure  was 
25,8042.  St,    Newspapers  are  exempted  from  postage. 

^(2itcat«eti.^Sydney  University,  incorporated  and  endowed  by  the 
Act  of  Council,  14  Victoria,  No.  81,  and  inaugurated  on  October  11th 
1852,  had  88  students  in  1852.  Its  expenses  for  that  year  amounted 
to  38602.  lit.  7c2.  There  are  three  colleges  or  Grammar  schools — two 
at  Sydney,  called  Sydney  College  and  Australian  Collie,  and  King's 
School  at  Paramatta.  These  high  schools  are  supported  by  the  pay- 
ments of  the  students.  The  elementary  schools  are  mostly  maintained 
by  government  In  1862  there  were  at  school  11,887  male  and  9678 
female  children ;  of  these  one  half  were  at  Church  of  England  schools. 

^iftof^y.— The  history  of  a  colony  so  recently  established  may  be 
■oon  told.  New  South  Wales  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1770,  though  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  the  island  had  been 
previously  visited  by  Dutch  navigators.  In  1787  the  British  govern- 
ment decided  to  form  a  oonviot  establiriiment  in  Australia^  ''to  empty 
the  jails  and  hoosea  of  oomotion  "  of  the  mothe^countI7f  and  eleven 


ships  were  therefore  sent,  which  arrived  at  Botany  Bay,  where  it  was 
intended  to  form  the  settiement,  on  January  20th  1788.  Botany  Bay 
was  found  inconvenient,  and  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Sydney 
by  the  governor,  Capt.  A.  Philip,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  fleets 
The  early  progress  of  the  colony,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
first  settlers  were  only  convict!^  was  so  slow  that  its  population  in 
1810  did  not  exceed  10,000  individuals.  About  that  time  one  of  the 
landed  proprietors  ascertiuned  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  colony 
were  favourable  to  th^  rearing  of  sheep,  and  many  persons  consequently 
went  to  the  colony  ko  settle ;  but  they  soon  found  themselves  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  room,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  extend  the 
settlements  farther  weatward,  as  several  attempts  to  pass  over  the 
Blue  Mountains  had  been  frustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  range, 
which  consists  of  sandstone  masses,  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines, 
whose  sides  are  so  steep  that  it  is  impo^ible  to  ascend  them.  In  1813 
three  enterprising  individuals,  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson, 
succeeded  in  passing  over  the  mountains ;  and  in  the  same  year  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  that  fine  pastoral  country  the  Downs  of 
Bathurst.  In  the  following  year  a  practicable  line  of  road  was  con- 
structed over  the  mountain  ranges  by  convict  labour.  Mr.  Oxley,  in 
1817,  began  the  task  of  exploring  the  interior.  Since  this  period 
some  portion  of  the  country  has  been  nearly  every  year  discovered 
and  explored.  Among  the  discoverers  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
Allan  Cunningham,  Lieut.  Sturt,  Count  Streletzki  (who  hrst  asserted 
that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  mountains),  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Windsor 
Earle,  Messrs.  Landor  and  Lefray,  and  Dr.  Leichardt,  who,  leaving 
New  South  Wales,  reached  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  who,  on  a 
second  journey,  lost  his  life  in  the  interior.  The  results  of  their 
discoveries  have  been  given  in  the  geographical  notices  of  Australia 
and  of  the  several  colonies. 

The  system  of  transportation  has  been  discontinued  of  late  years. 

2'ovmt. — The  capital  is  Stditet.     BcUhttnt  is  a  thriving  town,  198 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Sydney,  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Macquarie.     It  derived  its  import- 
ance at  first  from  being  the  chief  place  of  trade  of  the  rich  pasturage, 
Bathurst  Plains,  which  surround  it.     It  has  since  become  of  still 
greater  importance  from  its  vicinity  to  the  gold  diggings  of  Ophir, 
which  lie  from  20  to  28  miles  west  from  it    Boyd,  or  E<ui  Boyd,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  small  but  rising  port-town,  near  the  southern 
border  of  the  colony,  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Towamba,  which  here 
falls  into  Twofold  Bay.    Brubane  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
colony,  situated  on  the  river  Brisbane,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  a  flourishing  town,  in  an  agricultural  district.    Tobacco  and  wine 
are  produced.    Campbdlton  is  on  the  coast,  about  20  miles  S.  from 
Sydney,  and  has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  particularly  of 
leather.    Livm^ol  is  about  16  miles  W.  from  Sydney,  on  the  left 
bank  of  George's  River.    It  is  an  inland  town,  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  well  cultivated  country,  which  secures  it  much  retail  busine.«8. 
Macquane,  or  Port  Macquwie,  is  a  small  but  increasing  town,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hastings,  which  a  little  higher  up  receives  the 
Wilson  and  Maria  rivers,  and  forms  a  tolerably  safe  bay.    It  is  about 
120  miles  N.  from  Hunter  River.     MaiUand  is  on  the  right  bank  and 
about  40  miles  from  the  junction  of  Hunter  River,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Wallis  creek.    The  river  here  first  becomes  navigable  for  sloops. 
The  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  increase  of  this  place,  which  is  properly  two  towns, 
East  Maitland  and  West  Maitland.    In  East  Maitland  are  a  court- 
house and  jail,  and  in  West  Maitland  are  numerous  stores  and  somo 
good  hotels.    A  steamer  runs  regularly  from  Maitland  to  Sydney. 
Newcastle,  about  70  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Sydney  in  a  direct  line,  is 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River,  which  forms  a  harbour  deep 
enough  for  merchant  vessels,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  crooked. 
The  town  owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  collieries  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  are  extensively  worked.    It  gives  title  to  a  bishop.   Para- 
matta is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Paramatta,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson.    It  is  18  miles  by  water 
and  15  miles  by  land  from  Sydney.    The  principal  street  is  a  mile 
long ;  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  harbour  is  the  country  residence 
of  the  governor  of  the  colony.    Daily  communication  is  kept  up  with 
Sydney  by  means  of  stage-coaches  and  steam-boats.    The  observatory 
at  Paramatta  (founded  in  1821)  was  the  private  property  of  Lieut- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  an  active  and  well-informed  astronomer, 
during  his  residence  in  the  colony  as  governor.    At  his  return  to 
England,  the  government  adopted  it  as  a  public  establishment,  and  it 
is  now  under  the  superintendence  of  an  observer  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty.    At  Paramatta  are  two  lunatic  asylums,  one  of  which  is 
for  convict  lunatics  and  invalids.      Windsm;  about  SO  miles  N.W. 
from  Sydney,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hawkesbury,  which  is 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  the  town  for  coasting  vessels.     This 
circumstance  and  the  fertility  of  the  country  which  extends  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  town  have  raised  it  to  some  commer- 
cial importance.     There  are  at  Windsor  mills  for  grinding  grain, 
breweries,  and  tanneries. 

The  OovemmerU, — ^This  consists  of  a  govemor-in-chief,  with  a  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  auditor-general,  with  the  necessary  subordinates, 
and  an  executive  council,  all  appointed  by  the  imperial  government 
at  home.  By  the  18  and  19  Vict,  cap.  64,  passed  in  August^  1856, 
there  are  to  be  a  legislative  council^  consisting  of  suoh  number  (not 
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fewer  ihan  21)  aa  the  governor  and  oounoil  may  determine.  There  la 
also  to  be  a  legislative  asflembly  of  64  members.  For  the  legislative 
assembly,  the  qualifications  of  electors  are,  that  they  must  be  natural- 
bom  or  naturalised  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  of  the  age  of  21,  possessing 
a  freehold  estate  within  the  district  of  100^  clear  value  above  aU 
incumbranoes  or  chaiges  on  it,  for  at  least  six  months  before  the  date 
of  the  writ  or  the  last  registration,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  for 
six  months  of  the  dear  annual  value  of  102.,  or  a  lodging  of  102. 
yearly  rent,  or  having  a  salary  of  1002.  a  year,  or  holding  a  licence  to 
depasture  lands  withm  the  district,  or  holcUng  a  leasehold  estate  in  the 
district  of  the  yearly  value  of  lOL  of  which  the  lease  has  not  less  than 
three  years  to  run,  and  on  which  in  all  oases  the  rates  and  taxes  due  to 
within  three  months  of  such  election  or  registration  have  been  paid,  and 
who  is  not  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  felony,  &c.  No  minister 
of  religion  can  be  a  member.  The  legislature,  when  ooxistituted,  is  to 
administer,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor,  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
without  reference  to  the  mother  country,  except  in  such  cases  as  the 
governor  may  think  doubtful  or  important  enough  to  require  to  be 
brought  under  the  special  consideration  of  the  home  government.  The 
amount  of  the  civil  list  specified  in  the  Act»  including  the  expense  of 
the  civil  and  judicial  establishments  of  the  colony,  is  64,3002L ;  and  a 
sum  of  28,000^  a  year  is  likewise  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  public  worship.  The  waste  lauds  in  the  colony  are  to  be  nnder  the 
management  of  the  colonial  legislature. 

The  governor  and  council  are  empowered  to  levy  customs  on  goods 
import^,  but  no  duty  is  to  be  imposed  on  any  article  from  one  country 
that  is  not  alike  imposed  on  the  same  article  from  other  oountries. 
No  duties  however  are  to  be  levied  on  artidee  imported  for  the  supply 
of  her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces ;  nor  have  they  the  power  allowed 
them  to  grant  any  exemption,  or  impose  any  duty,  at  variance  with 
any  treaty  concluded  by  her  Majesty  with  any  foreign  power. 

In  the  adminiatration  of  justice  there  are  a  chief  judge  and  three 
puisne  judges,  with  an  attorney  •general,  a  solicitor-general,  and  a  crown 
solicitor.  Magistrates  are  appointed  in  the  various  districts  by  the 
governor,  and  quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  various 
places  at  frequent  intervals. 

WALKER.      [NOBTHUMBBBLAKD.] 

WALLA'CHIA,  or  WALA'CHIA  (Zdra  Rtmunidtka,  in  Walla- 
chiao,  in  Turkish  Eflak),  a  principality  and  vassal  state  of  Turkey-in- 
Europe,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  (which  divide  it 
from  Transylvania)  and  the  prindpality  of  Moldavia,  £.  by  that  part 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  which,  running  from  south  to  north,  separates 
it  from  the  Dobrudscha,  S.  by  the  Danube^  and  W.  by  the  Danube 
and  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Hungary.  Its  greatest  length  from 
west  to  east  is  276  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  is 
127  miles.  The  area  is  about  28,000  square  miles:  the  population 
amounts  to  2,324,484,  all  of  the  Greek  Church,  except  a  few  Hungarian 
settlers,  who  are  Catholics, 

The  Carpathians  are  the  prindpal  mountains.  [Cabpathiabs.] 
Several  ranges  of  lower  mountains  and  hills  stretch  from  the  Carpi^ 
thians  in  a  parallel  direction  south  and  south-east^  and  contain  valleys 
between  them,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  narrow,  but  the  lower  part 
becomes  wider  as  the  valleys  approach  the  Danube.  Along  this  river 
there  is  a  broad  level  tract  consisting  near  the  Danube  of  lowluids 
and  marshes,  which  are  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  river. 
However  the  moat  western  part  of  Wallachia  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  the  hills  reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  great  part  of  the 
country,  especially  the  northern  part,  is  covered  with  forests  of  firs, 
oaks,  and  beeches.  The  soil,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  is 
a  rich  mould,  and  of  extraordinary  fertility.  In  the  devated  part  of 
the  country  there  are  extensive  pastures  covered  with  aromatic  herbs, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  sheep,  the  fiesh  of  wluch  is  much 
esteemed.  In  the  level  and  marshy  parts  there  is  excellent  pasture 
for  cattle,  of  which  great  numbers  are  annually  fattened.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Danub&  [Danubb.]  The  other  rivers  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube ;  their  sources  are  all  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
their  direction  is  south  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  south-east 
in  the  middle  part,  and  east  in  the  eastern  part.  The  prindpal  are — 
the  Syllf  or  Schyl^  in  the  west ;  its  sources  are  in  Transylvania,  but 
it  soon  leaves  this  country  by  a  long  and  narrow  defile  called  the 
Valkan  Pass,  where  it  enters  Wallachia;  it  joins  the  Danube  opposite 
the  small  town  of  Bahova  in  Bulgaria ;  its  length  is  nearly  140  miles. 
The  Alt,  or  Aluta,  east  of  the  SylL  [Aluta;  Tbanbtlvania.]  The 
Telorman ;  its  sources  are  in  45°  N.  lat,  between  the  Alt  and  the 
river  Arjish,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians;  it  joins  the  Danube 
opposite  the  town  of  Novograd  in  Bulgaria,  after  a  course  of  100 
miles.  The  ArjUh,  Argit,  or  Afy,  east  of  the  Alt ;  its  sources  are  in 
the  Carpathians,  20  miles  east  of  the  Bothenthurm  Pass,  and  it 
joins  the  Danube  a  little  below  Oltenitza,  and  opposite  the  Bulgarian 
town  of  Turtuki,  after  a  south-eastern  course  of  160  miles.  The  Dima- 
hrowitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Arjiah,  passes  Bukharest,  and  joins  the  latter 
16  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Aijiih  wiUi  the  Danube;  its 
course  is  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Arjish,  and  its  length  is 
110  miles.  The  JcUonitza  comes  from  the  Carpathians  near  the 
Tomosh  Pass;  at  first  it  runs  south  for  SO  miles,  and  afterwarde 
south-east^  east^  and  north-east  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  a  little  below 
Hirsova ;  its  whole  course  is  nearly  170  miles.  The  Btuseo,  north  of 
the  Jalonitza,  comes  from  Transylvania,  flows  through  the  Baseo  Pass, 
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and  joins  the  Sereth  12  miles  above  the  junction  of  this  river  with 
the  Danube,  after  an  essterly  course  of  120  mUes.  All  these  rivers 
are  navigable  for  barges,  but  little  is  done  to  facilitate  the  navi- 
gation, which  is  rendered  impracticable  in  many  places  by  rooks, 
shallows,  and  other  obstades.  Besides  the  larger  rivers,  there  are 
many  smaller  streams  which  traverse  the  country.  In  the  marshy 
districts  there  are  several  large  lakes  formed  by  branohes  of  the 
Danube ;  and  in  the  ndny  season,  or  when  the  snow  on  the  Carpa^ 
thians  melts,  the  low  tracts  along  the  Danube  are  inundated  for  many 
miles  in  breadth. 

Climate  and  ProduetioM. — The  snmmers  are  exceedingly  hot  and 
the  winters  very  cold ;  but  the  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  marshes, 
where  bilious  fevers  prevail,  and  mosquitoes  swarm  during  the  warmer 
months.  The  waters  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish.  The  mineral 
productions  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  rock-salt,  and  bitumen. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  several  of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube. 
Wallachia  produces  abundantly  wheat,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  tobacco,  maize, 
&c  The  vine  grows  well,  and  the  produce  is  excellent,  and  would  be 
equal  to  the  heist  Hungarian  wines  if  the  inhabitants  had  more  skilL 
The  French  berry  {Ehamnui  infeetorius)  grows  in  many  districts,  and 
is  exported  chiefly  to  Transylvania,  where  it  is  used  for  dyeing.  Sheep 
are  very  numerous  in  Wallachia,  and  a  great  quantity  of  excellent 
wool  is  exported.  Cattle  also  are  very  numerous.  There  is  abund- 
anoe  of  game  of  every  description.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  but  it 
rots  in  the  forests.  Only  the  third  part  of  the  country  is  cultivated. 
The  navigation  of  the  Danube  by  steamers  puts  Wallachia  in  com- 
munication with  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  Several  foreign  merchants 
reside  at  Bukharest,  the  capital,  and  at  Brailow,  the  piinoipal  Walla- 
ohian  port  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

Oovemment, — The  government  is  in  every  respect  like  that  of  Molda* 
via,  from  which  country  the  political  history  of  Wallachia  is  inseparable. 
In  the  article  Moldavia  reference  was  made  to  the  present  article 
with  a  view  to  supply  some  further  information  respecting  the  history 
of  the  countries,  subsequent  to  their  evacuation  by  the  Russians,  in 
the  summer  of  1854.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  return  of  the 
princes  Stirbey  and  Ghika  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  respectively, 
and  the  continued  military  occupation  of  both  principalities  by 
Austria,  no  events  worth  noticing  have  occurred.  Wallachia  is  divided 
into  18  districts,  administered  by  officers  called  Isprovniks.  Ten  of 
these  districts  are  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  parts  of  the  country; 
eight  in  the  plain  and  low  country  along  the  Danube.  The  following 
table  gives  the  districts,  with  the  population  and  chief  town  of  each : — 


Districts. 


0i 

I 

73 


(  Bomnlk  Sarat  . 
Buzeo. 

Saeinenl  .        , 
Pracora .     . 
DamboTitxa      . 


^\  Musoeln 
Arges 


41 

Ok 

0 


3 

u 

o 


Bomnik  Yaleea 
Gordji     . 
V  Mehedinti   . 
Doldiji      . 
Bomanati    . 
Olta 

Tele-orman . 
Ylasca     . 
Jalomiza     . 

UfOTU       .  • 

IbraHa 


Population. 

Chief  Town. 

111,848 

Bomnik  Sarat 

137,645 

Buseo 

131,230 

BUCOTU 

180,434 

Ployesci 

116,987 

Turguvici 

123,488 

Campulango 

187,758 

Pitesei 

126,928 

Bomnik 

148,728 

Turga^JIlu 

187,850 

Cemets 

136,819 

Krajova 

128,482 

Caraeala 

115,917 

Slatina 

116,453 

Zimnieea 

102,810 

GiurgoTO 

111,612 

Calaras 

175,000 

Bukharest 

95,606 

Ibrana 

Towns. — Bfttharut,  the  capitsl,  is  described  in  a  separate  article^ 
[BuKHARxar.]  Tergcyvist,  or  more  oorreotly  Twffuvici,  N.W.  of  Bukha- 
rest, was  the  capital  of  Wallachia  till  1698,  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Bukharest.  Tergovist  is  dtuated  on  the 
Jalonitxa,  and  contains  about  5000  inhabitant^;  the  whole  place  is 
covered  with  ruins  of  houses  and  palaces,  which  were  abandoned  by 
the  nobility  after  1698.  The  road  from  Bukharest  to  Kronstadt  in 
Transylvania,  leads  through  Tei^vist.  Oiutyevo,  on  the  Danube,  is 
noticed  under  Rutshtjk.  Afyith,  on  the  Arjish  River,  towards  its 
source,  lies  on  the  road  from  Bukharest  to  the  pass  of  Bothenthurm 
and  Hermannstadt.  There  is  a  beautiful  church  in  this  thriving  little 
town,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Wallachia.  IdoM  is  a  small 
but  busy  town,  a  little  west  of  the  junction  of  the  Aluta  with  the 
Danube.  Krajovck,  a  fine  town  with  about  8000  inhabitants,  has  con- 
siderable commerce :  it  is  situated  on  the  Schyl,  in  the  centre  of 
LiUU  WallcKMaf  or  the  western  part  of  Wallachia,  between  the  Aluta 
in  the  east,  and  Hungary  and  the  Danube  on  the  west^  This  district 
was  the  scene  of  the  early  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1854.  Krajova  is  the  capital  of  Little 
Wallachia.  To  the  south-west  of  Krajova  opposite  Wi(Un  is  Kalafat, 
which  was  occupied  and  defended  by  the  Turks  against  the  Rusdans 
with  great  bravery.  [WiDHr.]  Not  far  from  it  is  OgUaU,  where  the 
Turks  defeated  the  Russians  with  great  loss,  January  6, 1854.  BraUcw, 
or  IbraU,  on  the  Danube,  10  miles  S.  from  the  junction  of  the  Sereth 
with  the  Danube,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Wallachia,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  artide.    [Ibrail.]    Romnik^  lies  W.  of  BraXlow 
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In  its  Tidnifcy  is  GkiuMnn,  when  ihar*  an  rioh  minM  of  Esak-aalt 
Che  groat  road  from  Yaaay  to  BnkhajMst  ieada  through  Bomnik. 
Fokihanff,  or  FokzaUf  h  partly  in  Moldayia:  popnlaiioii,  25,000. 
[Mou)AvU,  ToL  ilL^  ooL  836.] 

JnhabitanU, — ^Tha  majority  of  the  inhahiiaQtB  are  Wallachiana, 
besidea  whom  there  la  a  ootuideraUe  number  of  gipaiea,  and  foma 
Jawa,  Annaniana,  and  Oraeka.  Bealdaa  the  Wallaohaof  Wallaaliia, 
ihers  are  many  of  the  tame  people  apraad  ov«r  Holdavia,  aouth-weatem 
i^uaaia,  Tranaylvania,  Hungary,  the  Bokowina,  Thraoe,  Manedoniay 
Theasaly,  and  Epiroa.  As  the  Wallachian  language  ia  derived  fiom 
the  Latio,  it  ia  generally  anppoaed  that  the  WaUaehiana  are  deaoend- 
anta  of  the  Roman  coloniata  aent  by  Trajan  into  Dacia;  and  to  thia 
day  they  call  themaelvea  no  other  name  than  Rdmani,  Rumani,  or 
Bomana.  The  name  Wallaoba,  which  ia  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Wallachia  by  foreigners,  belonged  to  soma  people  in  Tbraee,  Maoedonia, 
and  Thesaaly,  as  we  know  from  the  Byaantine  hiatoriana,  who  fre- 
quently mention  the  Vlaohi  {BXdxoi),  who  lived  chiefly  in  the  country 
round  Mount  Pindua.  In  the  12th  century  a  part  of  the  Vlacbi,  who 
ware  oppressed  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Ouniani,  who  inhabited  Bulgaria  and  Daoia, 
i^nd«  commanded  by  two  brothera,  Asan  and  Peter,  left  Thrace  and 
aettled  north  of  the  Danube. 

Three  causae  seem  to  have  contributed  to  induce  the  Viaehi  to 
settle  north  of  the  Danube — ^the  oppression  of  the  Qreek  emperors 
and  nobles,  the  inyasions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  fertile  lands  and  liberty  in  a  country  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  em{)erora  and  the  Turks.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia^ 
Moldavia,  and  a  great  part  of  Tranaylvania  and  Hungary  must  be 
considered  aa  descended  from  the  Ylachi  in  Thrace,  a  Christian  nation, 
beluoginfc  to  the  Qreek  Church,  and  who  in  the  12th  century  used  a 
kind  of  Roman  langusge.  which  the  Kutao-Wallachiana  (or  that  part 
of  the  race  which  remained  in  the  more  southern  provinces  of  Turkey- 
bi-Europe)  still  do.  The  name  'Vloch,'  or  *Wloch,'  ia  said  to  be 
Slavonic  for  'Italian,'  or  *  Roman ;'  and  thua  Wallach  is  equivalent  to 
the  native  name  Bdmani.  In  Stritter^a  '  Memoriss  Populorum,'  voL  i, 
Thrace  ia  apoken  of  as,  ''Provincia  lAtinorum  qui  illo  tempore  Romanl 
Tocabantur,  modo  yero  Morovlachi,  hoc  est  Nigri  Latini  vocantur/' 

Slavonic  tribea  spread  all  over  the  European  provinces  of  the 
empire  south  of  the  Danube,  even  to  the  remotest  parta  of  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  7th  century,  and  no  doubt  mingled  with  the  racea 
already  in  possession  of  the  soi).  That  the  Wallachs  are  principally 
descended  from  Romans  or  a  Romanised  people  is  clear  from  their 
anguage,  customs,  costume,  and  name.  The  language  shows  a  oon- 
aiderable  admixture  of  Greek  and  Slavonic,  with  some  Turkish  and 
Albanian  roots;  but  the  auxiliary  verbs,  the  pronouns,  the  greater 
part  of  the  prepositions,  and  the  ad  verba  of  place  and  time,  as  well 
aa  the  numerals,  the  declensions,  and  the  conjugations,  are  oU  Iiatin, 
and  so  ia  generally  the  groundwork  of  the  language. 

The  Wallachians  use  the  CyriUian  alphabet,  which  oonaiata  of  forty- 
two  letters,  and  was  invented  by  Bishop  Cyrillus  about  870,  when 
he  first  wrote  in  the  old  Slavonic  language  in  Servia.  They  have 
always  had  a  written  language,  and  the  number  of  their  chronicles, 
annals,  and  ecclesiastical  works  is  considerable,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  are  printed.  Newspapera  are  published  in  the  Wallachian 
language  at  Bukharest  and  lassy.     [See  Roumaxia,  in  SupfLKMiarr.l 

WALLASEA  ISLAND.     [EasEX.] 

WALLASEY.    [Cheshire.] 

WALLENSTADT,  LAKE.    [Gall,  St.;  Switzbrlahd.] 

WALLINQFORD,  Berkshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  aituated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thamts,  in  61'  86'  N.  lat,  1'  7'  W.  long.,  distant 
46  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  60  miles  by  the  Great 
Weatem  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of 
WaliinL'fucd  in  1651  waa  3819;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  8064.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors, 
of  whom  one  ia  mayor ;  and  retuma  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  livinga  are  in  the  arehdeaconry  of  Berks  and 
diooeie  of  Oxford.  Wallingford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  40,860  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  14,112.  -    ' 

Walliogford  waa  probably  a  Roman  station.  [Bbrkbhirb.]  There 
waa  a  castle  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  belonging  to  Wigod,  a 
Baxon  noble.  In  1067  Robert  D'Oyley,  a  Norman  baron,  who  had 
married  Wigod'a  only  daughter,  built  a  strong  castle  at  #allingford. 
In  1168,  Henry,  aon  of  the  Empress  Maud,  besieged  a  fort  which 
Btepben  had  erected  at  Crowmarsh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  Stephen  coming  to  its  relief,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  rival  partiea.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  castle 
waa  regarded  aa  a  poat  of  importance :  near  the  close  of  the  war  it 
aurrendered  to  Fairftix,  and  was  afterwarda  demolished.  Scarcely 
any  portion  of  the  buildings  remains.  In  the  town  are  portions  of 
several  aneient  buildings.  A  Benedictipe  priory  waa  founded  here  in 
the  nign  of  William  L  r       ^ 

Waliingford  has  a  remarkably  neat  and  respectable  appearance. 
The  principal  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Tbe  stone 
bridge,  which  here  crosses  the  Thames,  connects  the  town  with  Crow- 
iiianh-«Ci«et.  There  are  thi^  churches,  St.  MarVs,  St.  Leonard's, 
•nd  St.  Petec'a.    fit.  Mary's,  the  principal  church,  iS  an  ancient  atruo- 


tnre  of  early  Baalish  eharaoter.  St.  Leonard's  waa  rebuilt  in  great 
degree  alter  the  alege  in  1646,  in  which  it  had  austained  great  injury ; 
it  has  recently  been  restored  and  enlarged;  this  church  la  a  fine 
speaimen  of  Norman  architecture.  St  Petei's  was  alao  ruined  in  the 
siege,  and  remained  in  ruina  more  than  a  century ;  it  has  a  spire  of 
very  singular  form,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Sir  William  Blaokatone^ 
the  author  of  the  '  Commentariea,'  when  the  church  waa  restored  about 
80  years  baok.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  ia  bnried  in  the  church.  There 
are  ohapela  for  Independents,  Baptiata,  and  Primitive  ICeUiodiate. 
Kationid  ac^ools,  a  meehanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  place  ia  in  com,  flour,  malt,  and  ooaL  Friday  is  the 
market-day ;  a  Ikir  is  held  yearly  on  September  29th.  A  county  oourt 
ia  held.    Waliingford  ia  a  borough  by  prescription. 

WALLI8  ISLAKD  is  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific,  the  centre  of 
which  U  in  18^  W  S.  lat.,  176"  20'  W.  long.  It  is  6  miles  long  and 
2  railea  wide.  The  interior  of  the  island  ia  rather  high,  but  along 
the  ahore  it  ia  low  and  rocky.  The  island  ia  surrounded  by  a  reef 
about  two  miles  from  the  ahore.  In  a  break  in  the  reef  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  eight  fathoms  water.  The 
island  is  covered  with  trees  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  larg^  size.  In  some  parts  there  are  plantations  of  coooa-nuta. 
There  are  seyeral  rills  of  water  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants  go 
naked. 

WALLOOSTOOCK,  RIVER.    [Cakada.] 

WALLOP,  NETHER.    [Haiu«hirb.] 

WALLSEND.    [Nobthuhbbblasd.] 

WALMER    [Deal.] 

WALMER8LBY.    [Lakoabhisb.] 

WALPOLB  ST.  PETER.    [Norfolk.) 

WALSALL,  Staffijrdshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Walsall,  ia  situated  in  62^  36'  N.  lat.,  l"*  68'  W.  long.,  distant  17  mUes 
&S.E.  from  Stafford,  121  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  128 
miles  by  the  London  and  North-Weatem  and  South  Stafifbrdahire 
railways.  The  population  of  the  municipal  and  the  parliamentary 
boroughs,  which  are  co-extenaive,  waa  25,660  in  1851.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  oouncillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  ia 
a  vioarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 
Walsall  Poor-Law  Union  containa  eight  paridiea  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  21,608  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  48,044. 

The  town  of  Waliall  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  contains  numerous 
good  houses.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Matthew  is  in  the  centre  and 
highest  part  of  the  town.  The  tower  is  of  fine  proportions,  and  ia 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  apire.  St.  Paul's  chapel,  a  handsome  Grecian 
building,  waa  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  grammar  school  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  a  Free  Grammar  school.  National  schools,  and  an 
Infant  schooL  There  are  an  old  town-hall,  a  small  borough  jail,  and 
a  handsome  public  library  and  news-room,  with  a  Doric  colonnade. 

Walsall  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  South  Staflbrd- 
shire  coal-field,  and  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  iron  district 
Many  of  the  inhabitanta  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
gaa-tubea,  chaina,  looks,  keys,  spades,  shovels,  hinges,  screws,  files,  edge- 
tools,  buckles,  stirrup-irons,  bridle-bits,  and  madiinery.  There  are 
brass-  and  iron-foundries ;  and  in  the  ricinity  are  coal-pita  and  free- 
stone quarries.  A  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  are  three  yeariy 
fairs.    A  county  oourt  is  held.    Raoea  are  held  about  Michaelmaa. 

WAD3HAM.    [NoBPOLK,] 

WALSINQHAM,  LITTLE  or  NEW,  Norfolk,  a  town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  PooivLaw  Union,  in  the"  parish  of  New  Walsingham,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Stiff  key,  in  62'  54'  N.  lat..  0'  54'  E.  long., 
distant  28  miles  N.W.  from  Norwich,  and  113  miles  N.N.E,  from 
London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  waa  1207.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 
Walsingham  roor-Law  Union  contains  50  parishes  and  tovniships,  wiih 
an  arei^  of  86,503  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,857. 

Qreat  or  Old  Walsingham,  and  Little  or  New  Walsingham,  adjoin 
each  other.  Geoffroy  de  Favarches,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
oueror,  founded  here  a  monastery  for  Augustinian  or  Black  Canons. 
An  image  of  the  Viigin,  belonging  to  this  foundation,  was  held  in  the 
very  highest  regard ;  pilgrimages  to  the  chapel  or  shrine  of  '  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham'  were  even  more  frequent  than  those  to  the  shrine  of 
St  Thomas  k  Becket^  and  tbe  poasessions  of  the  priory  vf  ere  augmented 
bv  large  endowments  and  costly  presents.  There  are  some  fine  remains 
of  tho  convent : — a  richly-ornamented  lofty  arch,  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  east  end  of  the  conventual  church ;  the  western  entrance- 
gateway  to  the  monastery,  having  a  broad  flattened  arch ;  and  other 
interesting  portions,  yet  remain.  The  principal  part  of  these  ruius  is 
included  m  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Walsingham  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  was  a  house  of  Franciscan  or  Gray 
Friars  at  Little  Walsingham ;  there  was  also  a  lazarhouse,  founded  in 
1492,  for  two  leprous  persons.  This  lazar-house  has  b^n  enlarged, 
and  is  used  as  a  bridewell.  The  parish  church  contains  an  ancient  font 
of  perpendicular  character;  its  carving  is  among  the  richest  in  England, 
representing  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Crucifixion.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists    a  Free  Grammar  school,  a^d  National  sohoolsL 
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There  is  a  yearly  fair.  Quarter  sessionB  for  the  oovniy  are  held  in 
the  town  t>y  adjourqment  twice  in  the  year. 

WALSOKEN.    [NoBFOLK.] 

WALTHAM.    [Essex.] 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  WALTHAM  tiOht  CROSS,  tiseax,  a 
market-town,  in  the  parish  of  Walthain  Ahbey,  is  lituated  on  the 
river  Lea,  which  is  here  separated  into  seyeral  dxannels,  some  of  whien 
flow  through  the  town,  in  51°  41'  N.  lat,  0''  1'  W.  long.,  distant  13 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  road,  and  15  mitet  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  w:as  2329. 

The  first  notice  of  Waltham  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  whose 
ptandard'bearer,  Toyi,  founded  here  a  religious  house  with  two  priesta 
Harold,  afterwards  kiog  of  England,  enlarged  the  foundatipn  of  Tovi 
in  1062,  rebuilt  the  church,  and  established  a  school  of  learning. 
When  Harold,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hastiogs  in  1066,  his  body  was 
hrouk'ht  to  Waltham  for  interment,  and  a  tom\>  erected  over  Jiis 
burial-plaoe.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in  1177,  the  dignity  of  abbot 
was  conferred  upon  the  head  of  the  establishment.  Henry  IIL  fre- 
quently re«ided  here,  and  granted  to  the  inhabitants  the  priyilege  of.  a 
market  and  a  fair.  The  town  is  lighted  with  .ga^.  The  nave  of  the 
couventual  church,  with  its  side-aiales,  forms  the  body  of  the  present 
church.  The  extent  of  the  original  fabric  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact,  that  Harold's  tomb,  which  was  in  the  choir  or  in  a  chapel  beyond 
it,  stood  about  120  feet  eastward  from  the  termination  of  the  present 
building.  The  church  is  about  90  feet  in  length,  and,  including  the 
side-aislei,  48  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  in  the  Norman  style,  with  round 
massive  piers  dividing  the  nave  from  the  side-aisles^  semicircular  arches^ 
and  zigsag  enrichments.  The  roof  is  modern.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  church  is  a  heavy  square  embattled  stone  tower,  86  feet  high, 
bearing  the  date  1558.  From  the  south  side  of  the  ohuroh  projeete  a 
ohapel,  under  which  is  a  fine  crypt.  The  building  was  repaired  and 
restored  a  few  years  back ;  it  is  of  great  arehiteotund  and  antiquarisa 
interest.  An  entrance-gateway  which  remains  is  in  a  mach  later  style 
of  architecture  than  the  church.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyanl!fethodlsts;  National  and  British  schools ;  a  school,  founded 
by  Mr.  Leverton,  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  20  boys  and  20 
girls ;  a  literary  and  scientific  institute ;  and  a  working-men's  mental 
and  moral  improvement  society.  The  powder-mills  belonging  to 
government  employ  many  hands;  there  are  also  breweries,  flour* 
mills,  malt-kiln^  and  a  manufactory  of  percussion-oapd  A  county 
court  is  held.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  May 
14th,  and  on  September  25th  and  26th. 

WALTHAM  CROSS.    [HiBTTORDBHiBiy  Chethunt,] 

WALTHAM-ON-THE-WOLDS.    [Lbioibtibshibs.] 

WALTHAMSTOW,  Essex,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Walthasnstow, 
is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  in  51''  85'  N.  lat,  O""  2' 
W.  long.,  distant  26  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  add  7  miles  N.E. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  4959.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooetfe  of  London. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  a  brick  building  with  «  square  towers 
there  are  chapelp  for  Independents;  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools ;  Sir  G.  Monoux's  Grammar  school ;  the  Forest  school,  in  ooo- 
nection  with  King's  College,  London ;  and  a  school  for  the  education 
of  the  daughters  of  nuasioosries,  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  eopper-mills  and 
oil-mills.  - 

WALTON-LE-DALB.    [Lancashibs.] 

WALTON-LE-SOKEN.    [EasBZ.] 

WALTON-ON-THAMES.    [Subbbt.] 

WALTON-ON-THE-HILL.    [Laboashirb.] 

WANDSWORTH  and  CLAPHAM,  Surrey,  adjoinkg  villagea  and 
parishes,  whieh  jointly  give  name  to  a  Poor*Law  Unions  The  Union 
contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  11,685  aeres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  50,764.  The  viliagea  of  Wandsworth  ttad 
Clapham  are  described  under  Subbet. 

WANQA'RA,  a  country  in  Northern  Africa,  mentioned  only  by  the 
Arabian  geographers  Edrlsi^  Abulfeda»  and  Leo  AfrieanuaL  These 
authors  agree  in  stating  that  in  Wangara  the  Niger  terminates,  and 
Leo  Africanus  adds  that  it  termhiates  in  the  sea.  Thus  Wangara 
appears  to  be  the  d^lta  of  the  Quorra,  and  this  suppositnn  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  description  whieh  is  given  of  the  country.  The  authors 
above  mentioned  describe  it  sb  an  alluvial  tract  environed  and  inter* 
sected  by  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and  annually  overflowed  in  July, 
August,  and  September;  tJhey  add  that  several  fresh-water  lakes  are 
found  in  it^  Leo  Afrieanns  says  that  the  low  traet  is  called  Genni 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  thai  it  is  contiguous  to  Wangara,  whieh  tiios 
would  comprehend  the  monutainous  tract  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Quorra  and  the  Tshadda.  The  name  of  Genni  or  Ginni  appears  even 
at  present  to  be  used  in  Northern  Africa  for  the  delta  of  the  Quqrra, 
and  from  this  name  appears  to  be  derived  that  of  Guinea,  which 
Europeans  have  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  ooaat  of  Africa  whidi 
extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Bight  of  Blafra,  The  Arabs  anived 
in  Sudan  by  way  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
advanced  as  &r  as  10*  K  long,  of  Greenwich,  they  found  that  all  the 
waters  ran  westward ;  and  they  mnst  soon  have  been  informed  that 
they  united  in  a  large  river,  which  farther  down  in  Wangara  reached 
the  sea.  They  were  thereifore  right  in  stating  that  the  Niger  rona 
westwaod. 


WANQFORD,  a  hundred. in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  givet 
name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Wapgford  hundred  comprises  28  parishes 
and  one  hamlet,  with  an  area  of  83,187  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  9616.  Wangford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  27  parishes,  With  an 
area  of  35,079  acres,  and  tk  population  In  1851  of  14^014. 

WANLOCKHEAD.    [Dumfbiessbibb,] 

WANSDYKE.    [Somebsetshibb.] 

WANSTEAD.    [Essbx.] 

WAI^TAQE,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wantage,  b  situated  in  51"  85'  N.  hitj  1*  26' 
W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  aW.  from  Abmgdon,  and  60  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Loudon  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1801  was  2951. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  ai 
Oxford.  ^Vantage  PoorLaw  Union  eon  tains  34  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  75,700  acfes^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
17,433.  .    . 

Wantage  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Silxdns,  when 
it  formed,  with  the  neighbouring  lands,  part  of  the  patriobdny  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings,  who  bad  a  residence  hei^,  in  which  Alfred  the 
Great  was  horn  in  849.  A  public  festival  in  bommemoratioit  Of  the 
birth  of  Alfred  was  held  at  Wantage  on  October  25th  1840. 

Wantage  had  formerly  a  manufacture  of  woollen-olotta  and  sacking 
but  this  having  declined,  the  tofWn  was  grAdually  decaying,  #hen,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Westerh  railway,  the  leading  inbabltanta 
established  a  new  pitebed  market^  on  Wednesdays,  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  prodaoe,  and  the  town  has  in  consequr'noe  been  greatly 
benefited.  .  Among  other  lmprov«ttMnts  may  be  named  the  erectioD  of 
a  town-hall,  a  National  school  of  a  superior  diaraetcr,  a  Grammar  or 
Middle  school  (the  revival  of  an  old  and  nearly  obsolete  fomndation), 
a  new  cemetery  and  chapel,  and  two  district  chapels.  The  parish 
church  ia  sn  ancient  oruciform  adifioe  of  miied  styles,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower  rifting  from  the  intersection.  In  the  interior  atv  some 
njonumental  brasses  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  chapels;  and  there  me  the  Alfred 
literary  and  scientific  institute,  the  ehurch  library,  and  a  eavingi 
bank.  A  county  court  is  held.  There  is  a  market-cross^  ereeted  m 
1580.  A  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town. 
There  are  a  monthly  cheese-fiur,  two  yearly  ftdrs  fot  odtt)#  aod  oheefls^ 
one  for  checries,  and  a  statute  fair. 

WAPPING.    [LoBDOK.] 

WARASDIN.     [Cboatia.] 

WARBOYS.    rHUBTXWODOBdflrBB.] 

WARDODJ,  RIVER    [BadabsHab.} 

WARE,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seai  ot  a  Poor-t^aw 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Woire^  itf  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rlve^ 
Leay  in  51"  49'  N.  kt,  0"  2'  W.  long.,  distant  about  S  miles  B.N.a 
from  Hertford,  20  miles  N^  from  London  by  road,  and  24  miles  by 
the  Eastern  Counties  railwafy.  The  popuUtion  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  4882.  The  Hvlog  is  a  vitarage  In  the  arcfadeacdnry  of  St.  Albans 
and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Ware  Poor-Law  Union  eontains  15  ^riahei 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  35,747  acreS/  and  a  population  in  1861 
of  16,482L 

Ward  consists  of  one  long  ftreet  and  veveral  smaller  streets.  The 
Lea  is  crossed  by  a  fine  Iron  bridge,  constructed  ht  1845.  The  parish 
church,  a  beautiful  cruciform  structm«,  Wis  lately  restored.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  IndepeBdonts.  and  Quakers  have  pUces  of  wor- 
ship. The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1503,  has  been  reviveid 
as  a  Middle  school.  St.  Bdmnnd's  College,  Old  Halt  Gfeen,  isatt 
academy  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  dergymeo.  There  are 
National  sdiools,  a  British  selioot,  and  a  Uterslry  instittfte.  The  m«rket 
on  Tuesday  ia  one  of  th^  greatest  in  the  county  for  eorn,  finfd  there 
is  a  yearly  fair.  Ware  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  England  for 
the  mannifiUstQre  of  malt  Brewing,  rope-making,  brick-makirig,  add 
sack-making  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Danes,  in  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  brought  their  vessels  up  the  Lesi  to  Ware,  ttid 
protested  them  by  a  Sutk  or  weir  across  the  ri^er. 

WARBHAM,  Dorsetshire,  a  market-town,  mtftttcipal  and  pttAUL' 
mentary  boroiq|li,  and,  eoojointly  with  Purbeck,  the  seat  of  K  Poor* 
Law  Union,  is  sttoated  on  an  eBiinettoe  bMWeen  the  rivers  Frotiie 
and  Piddle,  in  50*  41'  N.  lal,  2*  G'  W.  K>Bg.,  distant  Id  miles  E.  by  9. 
from  Dorchester,  115  miles  S.W.  fiN>m  London  by  roAd,  afr'd  129  tniletf 
by  the  London  and  South-Westem  railway.  The  po^ulBtion  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1851  wa(s  7218.  The  muntcipal  borough  U 
governed  by  7  iddermen  and  31  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
who  acts  as  coroner  for  the  whole  Isle  of  Purbe<;k.  The  Hving  it  a 
rectory  in  the  arohdeaootrry  of  Dorset  and  dfocese  of  Saliirt>ury. 
Wareham  and  Purbeck  Poor-Law  Union  oofttidns  27  parii^es  and 
townahips,  with  an  arsa  of  96,309  acres,  and  a  populacion  in  1851  of 
17,417. 

The  town  of  Wareham  Is  within  three  miles  of  aa  arm  of  the  sea, 
whidi  forms  a  part  of  the  bay  called  Poole  Harbour.  A  town  existed 
here  in  the  ^me  of  Uie  Britons,  and  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  Romans.  The  town  Is  nearly  stirrounded  by  au  earthwork  formed 
by  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  A  priory  was  founded  at  Ware^ 
ham  in  the  9tb  oentury,  and  there  are  some  traces  of  an  alicient  castle. 
Mudi  of  the  origfaial  area  of  the  town  is  now  covered  with  market- 
gardena  Three  parishes.  Lady  St  Mary's,  Trinity,  and  St:  Martln'i^ 
now  form  one  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.     The  church'  6t 
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Trinity  parish  is  used  for  the  National  school ;  and  in  thai  of  St. 
Martin  toe  burial  service  only  is  read.  Lady  St  Mary's  church  is  a 
large  and  ancient  edifice,  and  belonged  to  the  priory.  The  nave  was 
rebuilt  in  1842.  There  axe  chapels  for  Independents^  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
almshouaee;  a  mutual  improvement  society;  a  news-room;  and  a 
savings  bank.  Wareham  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  L  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act^  under 
which  it  now  returns  one  member. 

Wareham  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Poole.  The  principal  trade 
consists  in  the  export  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  found  in  the  parish  of 
Corfe  Castle  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  in  demand  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  earthenware  in  Staflfordshire.  The  market- 
day  is  Tuesday :  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hogs  on 
April  7th  and  September  8th,  and  six  cattle-fairs  in  tiie  spring. 

WAREKAURI.    [Chatham  Islands.] 

WARENDORF.    [Mt)ii8TBB.l 

WARGRAVR    [Berksbirk.] 

WARK.      [NOBTHUMBBRLAKD.] 

WARKWORTH.    [Nobthumbbrlahd.] 

WARMINSTER,  Wiltshire,  a  mai^et-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Warminster,  is  situated  in  51"  12'  N.  Ut, 
2''  10'  W.  long.,  distant  47  miles  &W.  by  S.  from  Devizes,  96  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  London  by  road,  and  114  miles  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4220.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbuiy.  War- 
minster Poor-Law  Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  56,856  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  17,067. 

The  town  is  in  a  very  h^thy  situation,  close  to  the  western  bor- 
der of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wily.  The  principal 
street  is  well  paved.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
structure ;  the  tower  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. ;  the  body  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century.  Christ  church  was  built 
a  few  years  ago.  An  ancient  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  now 
used  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians ;  Lord  Weymouth's  school ; 
National  and  Infant  schools;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town-hall, 
erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  contains  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
for  assemblies,  public  meetings,  &c  The  market  for  com  is  held  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fidrs.    A  county  court  is  held. 

WARNETON.    [Flaudbbs,  WetL] 

WARKAGONG  MOUNTAINS    [Australia.] 

WARRENSPOINT.     [Dowbshirb.] 

WARRINGTON,  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Warrington,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mersey,  in 
53''  24'  N.  lat.,  2"  36'  W.  long.,  distant  53  miles  S.  by  K  from  Lan- 
caster, 184  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  182  miles  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  railway.  Ilie  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Warrington  in  1851  was  23,363.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  9  aldermen  and  27  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperiid  Parliament.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaoonry  of  Liverpool  and  diocese  of  Chester. 
Warriogton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships^  with 
an  area  of  29,984  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  36,164. 

The  town  consists  of  sevend  narrow  streets  irregularly  laid  out, 
which  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  Two  or  three  excellent 
examples  of  ancient  half-timber  houses  are  in  the  market-place.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large  cruciform  building  of  various  dates.  Under 
the  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  »  Norman  oiypt^  St.  Paul's  church, 
finished  in  1831,  is  of  gothio  architecture ;  Padgate  church  is  of  later 
erection.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  a  Free 
Grammar  school;  National,  British,  Orphan,  and  Infant  schools;  a 
Blue-Coat  school,  a  school  of  the  Educational  Society,  a  Diocesan 
Model  school,  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  cleigymen's  daughten,  a  mechanics  and  a  church 
institute,  a  museum,  a  town  library,  a  dispensary,  a  savings  bank,  and 
public  baths.  A  town-hall,  a  market-hall,  two  cloth-halls,  a  bridewell, 
assembly*rooms,  and  a  theatre  are  in  the  town. 

Warrington  was  among  the  earliest  seats  of  manu&ctures  in  Lancar 
shire.  Coarse  linens  and  checks  were  the  fabrics  first  made  in  the 
town,  after  which  huckaback  was  manufactured,  and  then  sailcloth 
and  sacking.  At  present  the  chief  branches  of  industry  are— cotton- 
spinning  and  powe]>loom  weaving,  the  weaving  of  fustians,  the  manu- 
facture of  flint^iass  and  glass  bottles,  machmeiy  and  mill-work,  wire, 
pins,  files,  nails  and  tools,  spades,  rope,  sail-cloth,  soap,  glue,  size,  and 
hats.  There  are  steam  flour-nulls,  malt-houses,  brick-fields,  tan-yards, 
a  paper-mill,  an  iron-foundry  where  large  iron  steamers  are  built,  and 
several  breweries.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  com,  vegetables, 
and  butchermeat;  a  less  important  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  are  two  yearly  fain  for  woollen-cloth,  Irish  linens,  Welsh 
flannels,  horses,  homed  cattle^  pigs,  sheep,  and  pedlery.  PoUtoes  and 
vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  around  the  town. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  Money  and  its  feeder  the  Irwell  is  con- 
tinued upward  to  Manchester.  The  Meney  and  Irwell  Canal  joms  the 
nver  Mersey  near  Warrington;  and  the  Sankey  Canal,  the  Duke  of 
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Bridgewater*s  Canal,  the  London  and  North -Western  railvray,  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Junction  railway  pass  near  the  town. 

WARSAW,  the  capital  formerly  of  Poland,  now  of  the  provinoe  of 
Warsaw  in  European  Russia,  is  agreeably  situated  on  an  eminence  o& 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  52''  10'  N.  lat,  21**  K  lon^.,  and  had 
164,115  inhabitants  in  1851.  It  consists  of  the  city  itself,  which  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town,  and  of  several  auborba.  The 
city  is  sxuTounded  vrith  nmparts,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  othe 
fortlficationa  The  circumferenoe  of  the  city  and  saborbe  (indodrng 
Praga,  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula)  is  10  miles,  but  th^s 
are  many  gardens  and  open  spaces  in  this  area.  The  city  iteelf  is  irregn- 
larly  built  and  the  streets  narrow,  but  the  suburbs  are  distlDguifihed 
by  their  reg^arity  and  fine  buildings,  and  entitle  Warsaw  to  rank 
among  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  These  suborba  are  adorned 
with  splendid  edifices,  with  broad,  well-lighted,  and  paved  streets;  the 
mean  wooden  houses  which  formerly  stood  here  have  gradizally  dis- 
appeared, and  othen  of  stone  taken  their  place.  A^nong  the  puhlk 
structures  are — the  royal  (now  the  imperial)  palaoe^  bnilt  by  Kh^ 
Sigismund  III.,  who  transferred  his  residence  from  Craoovr  to  Wanav; 
the  Saxon  palace,  with  a  fine  garden ;  the  palace,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  primate,  since  occupied  by  the  commissariat  departmect; 
the  Kraainski  palace,  a  very  fine  building,  now  the  palace  of  the 
govenmient;  the  palaces  formerly  belonging  to  Prince  Badzivil  and 
Count  Briihl ;  the  buildings  of  the  former  univereity ;  the  arsenal ; 
the  mint ;  the  Marieville  bazaar,  an  imitation  of  the  Palaia  Royal  in 
Paris ;  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  great  barracks.  There  are 
besides  above  a  hundred  palaces  of  the  Polish  nobles,  and  18  eonveots 
(some  of  these  have  be«i  suppressed),  each  vrith  its  own  c^uicIl 
Among  the  other  churdies  of  Warsaw  the  most  remarkable  are— the 
CathoUc  cathedral  of  St  John,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Croasy  that  of 
St.-Alexander  (built  by  means  of  contributions  which  were  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  triumphal  areh  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Alexander's  fint  entry  into  Warsaw) ;  the  church  of  Stw-Borromeo,afid 
a  beautiful  Lutheran  church.  Warsaw  has  five  theatres ;  numerois 
useful  and  charitable  institutions ;  a  National  bonk,  established  bj 
order  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1828 ;  a  foundling  hospital,  six  oths 
hospitals,  an  agricultural  academy,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  sad 
numerous  schools.  Of  the  population  about  30,000  are  Jews.  Ths 
manufactures  of  Warsaw  comprise  broadcloth,  cotton-prints,  linec, 
woollen-stuffs,  hosiery,  hats,  gold-  and  silver-wares,  paper,  tobaooo, 
saddlery,  beer,  chemicals,  ko, ;  and  the  trade  of  the  city  is  consider 
able,  being  favoured  by  the  Vistula,  five  annual  fairs,  and  by  a  railwBj, 
which  joins  the  Craoow-Vienna  line  at  Qranica. 

Before  the  Cracow  gate  stands  the  gilt  bronze  statue  of  King  Sigis- 
mund IIL  on  a  marble  column  26  feet  high.  The  emperor  Kichobs 
caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  chnrch  of  tb« 
Capuchins,  in  honour  of  King  John  III.  (Sobieski),  the  conqueror  of 
the  Turks.  In  1880  the  statue  of  Copernicus  was  erected  before  the 
palace  of  the  Royal  Society  of  FrieDds  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  statue 
of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Leipsg, 
was  set  up  in  the  Cracow  suburb.  Another  statue  of  Copernicus^  by 
Thorwaldsen,  was  erected  in  1849. 

The  Univereity  of  Warsaw,  abolished  in  1834,  has  been  replaced  hj 
two  colleges;  but  its  library  of  150,000  volumes  and  all  its  other 
valuable  collections  were  trsnsferred  to  St  Petereburg.  Wareaw  has 
slso  a  theological  seminary,  a  rebbinical  college,  an  obeerratory,  a 
botanic  garden,  two  gymnasia,  numerous  Russian  schools,  libraries, 
and  literary  associationa  Warsaw  became  the  capital  of  Poland  ia 
1566,  of  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1807,  and  of  Russian  Poland 
in  1815.  The  Poles  drove  the  Russians  out  of  it  in  1830,  but  the 
latter  recovered  it  a  few  months  after;  and  since  this  insnrrectioia 
the  most  persevering  efforts  have  been  made  by  Russia  to  aboliah  the 
nationality,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the  Poles.    rPoi^Ajrixl 

WARSOP.      [NOTONOHAMBHIKB.] 

WARTHA,  RIVER.    [Brandbkbubo.] 

WARWICK,  the  county  town  of  Warwickshire,  a  market-town, 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  in 
52-  17'  N.  lat.,  1'  88'  W.  long.,  distant  90  miles  from  London  by 
road,  and  105  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway.  The 
population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  10,978.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  counciUore,  of  tvhom  one  is  mayor ; 
and  returns  two  membere  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  liviog  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  arehdeaconry  aad  diocese  of  Worcester.  Warwick 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
66,689  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,934. 

Warwick  ia  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  vras  mined  in 
the  early  ware  of  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  the  Lady  Ethelfleda. 
daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Merda,  who  built  a  fort 
here  in  918.  In  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  town  received  ito 
fint  regular  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  separated  from  the  Avon  by 
Warwick  Castle  and  the  castle  grounds.  Its  site  is  a  solid  rock,  in 
which  the  cellan  are  excavated.  Above  the  castle  the  Avon  is  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  one  areh  100  feet  in  span.  The  streets  are 
spacious,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  general  lined  with  modem 
well-built  houses.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
ancient  residences  of  our  feudal  nobles  in  the  kingdom.    One  of  the 
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towers  in  the  castle,  known  as  Csssar^s  Tower,  which  is  147  feet  high, 
is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  whole  building,  and  is  of  uncertain 
date;  another,  known  as  Quy^s  Tower,  128  feet  high,  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  14th  century  and  is  of  decorated  English  character.  The 
length  of  the  entire  suite  of  apartments  is  333  feet.  The  great  hall 
of  the  castle,  a  noble  room,  62  by  37  feet,  retains,  in  its-  appearance 
and  furniture,  much  of  its  ancient  character.  The  other  apartments 
contain  a  number  of  portraits  and  other  paintings  by  the  old  masters, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  armour.  The  grounds 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  greenhouses  contains  the 
capacious  and  beautiful  ancient  vase  brought  to  England  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Warwick,  known  as  the  '  Warwick  Vase.'  St.  Mary's  church 
is  a  cruciform  edifice,  of  which  the  choir  and  its  adjuncts,  especially 
the  chapel  of  St^  Mary,  usually  termed  Beauchamp  Chapel,  are  ancient ; 
the  nave  and  transept  are  modem,  and  are  of  burbarous  architecture, 
with  a  mixture  of  different  styles.  The  chancel  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  perpendicular  architecture,  and  the  east  front  is  remarkably 
fine.  The  tower,  which  is  130  feet  high,  is  surmounted  at  the  angles 
with  lofty  pinnacles.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  very  rich  altar- 
tomb,  with  the  figure,  in  latten,  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  died  in  1439.  St-Nioholas's  church  is  a  small  modem 
building.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wealeyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  QuakerSf  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
There  are  the  King's  school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools ;  an  Industrial  school  for  girls ;  an  Endowed  school 
for  boys  and  girls ;  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  The  public 
buildings  include  a  spaoiouB  and  handsome  county-hall ;  a  neat  court- 
house; a  large  modem  jail;  a  county  house  of  correction;  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  a  substantial  market-house.  '  Leicester  Hospital,'  or  alms- 
house, is  for  a  master  and  20  brethren,  impotent  or  infirm  men.  An 
ancient  place  of  worship,  called  St.  Peter's  church,  over  the  east  gate 
of  the  town,  is  used  as  a  free-schooL  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is 
a  race-course. 

An  extensive  hat  manufactory  and  some  large  flour-mills  afford 
considerable  employment.  There  are  malt-houses,  rope-walks,  and 
lime-,  timber",  and  coal-wharfs  on  the  bank  of  the  Warwidc  and  Napton 
Canal  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  12  yearly  fairs, 
some  of  which  are  considerable  cattle-fairs.  The  assiMS  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county,  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough,  and  a  county 
court,  are  held  at  Warwick. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  is  bounded  N. 
for  a  very  small  space  by  Derbyshire;  N.E.  by  Leicestershire,  the 
line  of  separation  being  formed  in  great  part  by  the  ancient  Wathng 
Street ;  E.  by  NorthacDptonshire ;  S.E.  by  Oxfordshire ;  S.  and  S.W. 
by  Qloucestershire ;  W.  by  Worcestershire ;  and  N. W.  by  Stafford- 
shire. It  lies  between  6V  58'  and  52**  42'  N.  lat,  l""  10'  and  2"  0' 
W.  long.  The  greatest  length  is  50  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is 
38  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  881  square  miles,  or  563,946 
acres.    The  population  in  1841  was  401,708;  in  1851  it  was  475,018. 

Surface  and  Oeology. — Warwickshire  has  no  lofty  bills,  but  the 
whole  county  is  occupied  by  gentle  eminences  with  intervening  vales. 
The  south-eastem  border  is  skirted  by  hills  composed  of  the  lower 
formations  of  the  ooUtio  series,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour 
and  the  '  Vale  of  Red  Horse,'  so  called  from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  horse 
carved  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  slope  of  Edge  Hill,  now  oblite- 
nited  by  the  progress  of  indosures,  and  replaced  by  one  of  much 
smaller  dimensions.  Of  these  oolite  hills  the  chief  portion  in  War- 
wickshire consists  of  two  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
valley  drained  by  a  small  breok  which  joIds  the  Cherwell  near  Ban- 
bury in  Oxfordsbirei  The  northernmost  ridge,  comprehending  the 
Burton  Hills,  Oredenton  Hill,  Bitham  Hill,  Compton  HiU,  Fam- 
borough  Hill,  MoUington  Hill,  and  others,  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  dividing  the  valley  just  mentioned  from  a  parallel  valley 
drained  by  another  small  feeder  of  the  Cherwell,  and  through  which 
the  Oxford  Canal  passes.  The  other  ridge  consists  of  two  parts  or 
branches,  meeting  at  Knowle  Hill :  one  part  runs  parallel  to  that  just 
described,  and  overlooks  the  valley  between  them ;  the  other  is  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and  runs  southward,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Stour.  This  latter  part  of  the  ridge,  Imown  in  one  part 
as  Edge  Hill,  possesses  considerable  interest  as  overlooking  the  scene 
of  the  first  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. :  it  consists  of 
an  elevated  platform  with  a  steep  escarpment,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  over  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  as  far  as  the 
Malvern  and  Abberley  Hills  west  of  the  Severn.  The  southern  pro- 
longation of  Edge  Hill  cousists  of  detached  summits,  such  as  Tysoe 
Hill,  Broom  Hil£  Mine  Hill,  and  Long  Compton  HilL  Brailes  HiU  is 
detached  from  the  principal  chain  of  hills,  and  is  more  advanced  into 
the  valley  of  the  Stour ;  it  has  two  rather  lofty  summits. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse,  which  skirt 
the  foot  of  the  oolite  hills,  are  occupied  by  the  beds  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion.     The  lias  forms  towards  its  north-western  Umit  a  range  of  high 

gound,  including  Walton  or  Bath  Hill,  Morton  Hill,  Bromston  HUl, 
arbury-upper-^eld,and  Dunsmore  Heath,  at  the  foot  of  which  range 
the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone  group  crop 
out,  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  as  far  as  Rugby.  The 
lias  forms  the  cap  or  summit  of  several  hills.  Red  Hill,  Bctfdon  Hill, 
Welcome  Hill,  lUme  HiU,  Black  HiU,  and  others,  north-west  of  the 
Avon,  between  Stratford,  Aloester,  Warwick,  and  Henley-in-Arden. 


The  marlstone  of  the  lias  beds  is  quarried  at  Binton  and  Grafton, 
between  Stratford  and  Alcester,  and  is  used  for  paving,  for  stone  seats, 
and  as  marble  for  chimney-pieces;  it  is  not  variegated  in  colour,  but 
presents  dendritical  appearances. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  occupied  by 
the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone  group;  and 
forms  part  of  the  great  midland  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone 
district.  There  is  a  range  of  high  gpx>und  in  Feckenham  Forest,  west 
of  Alcester,  along  which  the  Ridge-way  runs.  Another  range  of  high 
g^und  forms  a  semicircle  north  of  Henley-in-Aiden,  inclosing  the 
vaUey  drained  by  the  Alne  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Avon),  which  passes 
Henley  and  Alcester.  A  third  range  extends  across  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  forming  a  crescent,  and  passing  by  SolihuU,  Coleshill, 
and  DosthUI,  to  the  border  of  the  county  l^tween  Atherstone  and 
Tam worth ;  and  a  fourth  runs  northward  from  the  Uas-capped  hills 
near  Warwick,  by  Hatton,  BerksweU,  Meriden,  and  Maxtoke  to  Whit- 
acre,  where  it  unites  with  the  third  range.  None  of  these  high  grounds 
are  of  much  elevation.  A  range  of  hills  runs  eastward  from  Warwick, 
or  rather  from  Leamington  Priorsi,  by  Dunchurch  and  Rugby  to  the 
border  of  the  county,  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Learn  and  the 
Avon. 

There  is  one  coal-field  in  Warwickshire:  it  extends  in  length 
16  mUes  from  Wicken  and  Sow,  two  villages  close  to  Coventry  on  the 
east,  to  the  border  of  Staffordshire  east  of  Tam  worth:  it  has  an 
average  breadth  of  about  three  mUe&  The  coal  district  is  hiUy,  and 
the  outcrop  of  the  strata  on  the  east  forms  a  weU-defined  low  escarp- 
ment, presenting  in  some  places  the  coal-measures,  in  others  the 
subjacent  strata  of  the  millstone-grit^  At  the  foot  of  the  escarp- 
ment is  a  level  plain,  where  the  lower  formations  are  covered  by  Uie 
red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone,  which  completely  encircle  the  coal- 
field. The  principal  coal-works  are  at  Qriff  and  Bedworth,  in  the 
southem  part  of  the  field,  between  Nuneaton  and  Coventry.  Qreen- 
stone  is  found  at  Qriff 

Sydrography  and  Communicationt, — The  greater  part  of  Warwick- 
shire belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn ;  a  considerable  portion  in  the 
north  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Trent;  and  a  amaU  portion  in  the 
south-east  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  drainage  of  the  county  is 
conveyed  into  the  Severn  by  the  Upper  Avon,  one  of  its  most  important 
tributaries.  The  Avon  rises  at  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
enters  Warwickshire  about  12  mUes  from  its  sourcei  Its  course  in 
this  county  is  westward,  pastdng  Brownsover,  Rugby,  Wolston,  and 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore,  below  which  it  turns  south-west  and  flows  through 
Stoneleigh  Park  by  Warwick,  through  Warwick  Castle  Park,  by  Bar- 
ford,  Charlecote,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  and  thence  partly  within, 
partly  upon  the  border  of  the  county,  by  Weston-upon-Avon  and 
Bidford,  tiU  it  quits  the  county  just  above  Harvington  miU.  Its 
course  through  the  county  is  about  57  nules.  [Avoy.]  The  naviga- 
tion commences  at  Stratfoi*d.  The  feeders  of  the  Avon  are  the  Swift, 
the  Sow,  the  Leam,  the  Dene,  the  Stour,  and  the  Arrow.  The  Swfft 
is  a  smaU  stream  which  rises  in  Leicestershire,  4  miles  from  Lutter- 
worth, passes  that  town,  and  after  a  course  of  10  nules  joins  the  Avon 
on  its  right  bank  near  Rugby.  The  Sow  rises  near  Astley,  5  or  6  mUea 
north  of  Coventry,  and  flows  18  or  20  miles  by  Bedworth,  Foleshill, 
Sowe,  and  Stoneleigh,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank 
in  Stoneleigh  Park.  The  Leam  rises  near  Shuckburgh  Park,  flows  in 
a  very  winding  channel  by  Wolfhamoote,  Leamington,  Hastings,  Rad- 
ford, and  Leamington  Prioi-s,  and  joins  the  Avon  just  above  Warwick. 
Its  receives  on  the  left  the  Ilckme,  or  lehene,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Hard  wick  HUl,  near  Prior's  Hard  wick,  and  joins  the  Leam  at  Marton. 
The  Dene  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Burton  HUls,  and  flows  west  and 
north-west  by  Kineton  and  Wellesbourne  Hastings  into  the  Avon, 
which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank  at  Charlecote.  The  Stow  rises  near 
Tadmarton  and  SwalcUffe  in  Oxfordshire,  flows  west  to  Burmington, 
then  north  and  north-west  by  Shipston-on-Stour  and  Pxeaton-upon- 
Stour  into  Uie  Avon,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank  below  Stratford. 
The  Arrow  rises  in  the  Waste  Hills,  or  West  HiU,  about  3  mUes  east 
of  Bromagrove  Lickey  in  Worcestershire,  and  flows  by  Alveohuitsh, 
Redditch,  Studley,  ^cester,  where  it  receives  the  Alne  on  its  left 
bank,  and  Arrow,  Into  the  Avon  below  Bidford.  The  Alne  rises  near 
Lapworth,  and  flows  by  Preston  Bagot  and  Great  Alne  into  the  Arrow 
at  Alcester.    None  of  the  feeders  of  the  Avon  are  navigable. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent  is 
drained  by  the  Tame,  which  rises  in  Essington  Wood,  near  Bloxwich, 
flows  between  WalsaU  and  Wednesbury  to  Aston,  near  Birmingham, 
above  which  it  outers  Warwickshire,  and  below  which  it  receives  the 
Rea  from  Birmingham  on  the  right  bank.  It  then  flows  by  Castle 
Bromwich  and  Water  Orton  to  the  junction  of  the  Blyth  and  the 
Bourne,  both  on  the  right  bank,  and  turns  northward,  flowing  partly 
within,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  to  the  junction  of  the  Anker 
at  Tamworth,  where  it  quits  Warwiokshiia  The  £lpth  rises  just 
within  the  border  of  Worcestershire,  and  has  a  winding  course,  by  or 
near  SolihuU,  Hampton-in- Arden,  and  ColeshiU,  below  which  it  receives 
on  the  left  bank  the  Uttle  river  Cole.  The  Bourne  rises  near  Arley, 
and  flows  first  south-west,  Uien  west,  10  mUes  into  the  Tame.  The 
Anker  rises  in  Wolvey  Fields^  and  flows  by  Nuneaton  and  Polesworth 
into  the  Tame  at  Tamworth.  It  receives  the  Griff  Brook  on  the  left 
bank  at  Nuneaton,  and  the  Senoe,  from  Market  Bosworth  in  Leioester* 
ahire^  on  the  right,  below  Witherby.    Port  of  the  courje  of  the  Ankar 
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in  on  the  border  of  WarwickBhire  and  LeioestoAiltirei.    KeitlMr  the 
Tame  nor  any  one  of  its  kffluente  is  navigable. 

The  small  portion  of  the  county  whieh  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  drained  by  a  small  stream  whieh  rises  near  Barton  Dassett^ 
and  flows  south-east  by  Warmington  into  the  Cherwell,  below  Baabttiy 
in  Oxfordshira 

The  deficieney  of  river  navigation,  which  in  Warwickshire  is  limited 
to  a  small  part  of  the  course  of  the  Avon  below  Stratford,  is  eom- 
pensated  by  the  number  and  importance  of  its  eanals.  The  Goyentry 
Canal  commences  in  the  Qrand  Trunk  Canal,  on  Fradley  Heath,  near 
Alrewas,  in  Staffordshire,  and  runs  southward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  Tame,  to  Faseley,  near  Tamworth;  afterwards  it  proceeds  by 
Polesworth,  Nuneaton,  Bedworth,  and  Foleshill  to  Coventry.  The 
whole  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  88  miles,  27  miles  of  which  are  in 
Warwickshire.  The  Oxford  Cauid  commences  in  the  Coventry  Canal 
at  Longfurd,  and  has  a  winding  course  past  Newbold-upon-Avon  and 
Hill  Moreton  to  Branston,  where  the  Grand  Jonotion  Canal  opens  into 
it ;  then  to  Napton-on-the-Hill,  and  into  Oxfordshire.  It  opens  into 
the  Thames  at  Oxford.  The  whole  length  of  this  eanal  is  about 
84  miles ;  of  which  about  half  is  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  Northampton- 
shire, one  or  two  small  projecting  parts  of  which  it  crosses  before 
finally  quitting  Warwickshire.  The  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  com- 
mences in  the  Coventry  Canal,  S  miles  S.  from  Nuneaton,  and  quits 
the  county  near  Hinckley;  it  is  continued  to  the  collieries  in  the 
€Osl-field  west  of  Ashby.  The  Old  Birmingham  Canal  belongs  chiefly 
to  Staffordshire,  little  more  than  two  miles  being  in  Warwickshire. 
The  Birmingham  and  Faaeley  Canal,  15  miles  long,  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  Warwickshire,  only  two  miles  being  in  Staffordshire. 
There  is  a  junction  between  this  and  the  Old  Birmingham  Canal  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham^  The  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  Canal  commences  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Birmingham 
and  Birmingham  and  Faseley  canals,  and  runs  southward  and  south- 
westward  into  the  Severn  at  Worcester.  Of  its  whole  course^  29  miles 
long,  only  the  .three  miles  nearest  to  Birmingham  are  in  War^ck- 
shire.  The  Stratford-upon-Avon  Canal  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Worcester  Canal  at  King's  Norton  in  Worcestershire,  and  runs 
into  the  Avon  at  Stratford.  Of  its  whole  course,  28 ^  miles^  by  far 
the  greater  part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There  are  three  or  four 
short  branches.  The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  commenoes  at 
Saltisford,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Warwick,  and  runs  north-west 
by  Hatton  and  Knowie  to  Birmingham,  where  it  joins  a  braneh  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Faseley  Canal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  It  is  224  milea  long,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
Warwickshire.  A  short  branch  joins  this  canal  witii  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  CanaL  The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commenoes  in  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Warwick,  and  runs  eastward 
by  Leamington  Priors  and  Long  Itchington  to  the  Oxford  Canal  at 
Napton-on-the-HilL  It  is  14  miles  long,  and  belongs  entirely  to 
Warwickshire.  The  great  system  of  internal  navigation  which  brings 
the  principal  ports  of  England  into  communication  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  manufacturing  districts,  has  greatly  promoted  the  manu- 
factures of  Warwickshire!,  espeoially  the  silk  and  ribbon  mtanfbctures 
of  Coventry. 

Of  the  coach  roads,  the  most  important  is  the  parUamentairy  road 
to  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead,  which  enters  the  county  between 
Daventry  and  Dunchurch,  and  passes  through  Coventry  and  Birming- 
hauL  There  are  two  other  main  lines  of  road  to  Birmingham :  one 
by  Buckingham,  Banbury,  and  Warwick,  and  the  other  by  Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  A  road  from  London  to 
Liverpool  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  passing  throttgh 
Atherstone;  and  the  principal  road  between  Bristol  and  the  north  of 
jSngland  passes  through  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfleld.  Roads 
lead  from  Warwick  by  Southam  to  Daventry,  and  by  Kenilworth  to 
Coventry,  and  there  are  others  of  less  importance. 

The  county  is  amply  furnished  with  railways.  The  main  line  of 
the.  London  and  North- Western  railway  enters  the  county  near  Rugby, 
find  passes  by  Rugby  and  Coventry  to  Birmingham,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  it  quits  the  county.  The  Trent  Valley  brandi  runs  ttom 
the  main  line  at  Rugby,  In  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Tamwortlk 
Another  bnioeh  runs  from  Rugby  to  Leariiington  Priora,  16  miles. 
From  Leamington  a  branch  is  carried  northward  to  Coventry,  and  from 
Coventry  it  is  continued  to  the  TMnt  Valley  line  at  Nuneaton.  The 
wtfSt  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  connects  Birmingham  with  Tam- 
worth, and  a  branch  from  it  at  Whitacre  junction  joins  the  main  line 
of  the  North- Western  at  Hampton.  The  Midknd  South  branch  rnns 
for  a  short  distance  in  the  county  north  from  Rugby.  The  Bristol 
and  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Midland  just  enters  the  eounty  near 
Birmingham.  The  Birmingham  and  Oxford  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  enters  the  county  by  Farnborough  a  few  miles  from 
Banbury,  and  traverses  the  eounty  in  a  north-westerly  dil«otion  past 
Warwick  to  Birmingham.  The  Rugby  and  Stamford  railway  runs 
for  a  short  distance  in  the  oounty  north-east  ef  Rugby. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture,— Tbia  Oounty,  being  situated  nearly 
in  the  oentxe  at  England,  has  a  comparatively  mild  and  healthy  climate. 
Except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  sitnoilons,  where  the  soil  ii 
cold  and  heavy,  the  harvest  is  ae  early  as  in  more  southern  counties. 
The  ooil  varies  extremely,  so  that  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  soil 
are  often  found  in  a  field  of  no  great  extent.    The  red  loato,  wbldi 


is  found  to  a  considerable  extent  aeroos  the  centre  of  the  couotj.i^i 
especially  between  Warwick  and  Coventry,  and  from  the  borirR^' 
Worcestershire  to  Leicestershire,  is  mostly  of  a  saperior  qoalitj;  i£ 
of  it  is  very  fit  for  white  crops,  and  much  at  it  capable  of  bor^ 
both  beans  and  turnips.  Wbere  the  loam  inclines  to  asnd,iheR:^ 
soil  is  ohiefly  limestone^  marl,  or  sandstone ;  and  under  tb«  coldir 
and  heavier  loams  the  substratum  is  day.  There  is  also  a  fer^e  eitj 
on  limestone.  There  is  a  great  extent  of  excellent  psatar^Uai  j* 
Warwickshire,  but  there  are  ndt  many  water-meadows.  In  tbe  oei^ 
bourhood  of  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  especially  Birmingbam^Dia 
land  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  at  a  high  rent,  and  well  cultivirted:  ptKn 
of  meadow-land,  likewise,  for  feeding  mUch  oows,  are  let  at  vetybih 
rents  near  these  manufacturing  towns. 

The  oounty  of  Warwick  is  extremely  well  timbered :  on  every  oUe 
of  any  extent,  besides  hedgerow  timber,  there  are  woods  and  eop»JA 
At  one  time  the  Fore$t  of  Arden  ocoupied  a  large  portion  of  th«  ost^ 
of  the  county.  Several  places  preserve  the  name,  as  Henky-io-Ank, 
Hampton-in-Arden,  &e. ;  and  although  there  is  no  loog^'r  s  cotftts^-j 
forest  in  this  district,  it  is  still  the  best-wooded  part  of  the  eodctj, 
affording  plenty  of  timber,  consisting  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fc!« 
trees^  but  especially  oaks. 

There  is  no  breed  of  tattle  peculiar  to  the  eounty.  The  io] 
oows  are  chiefly  long-horns^  crossed  in  every  possible  way:  sbort-ltani 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  preferred  by  nuny,  etpeoilAjiit 
feeding,  although  the  Herefords  are  in  great  repute  with  the  gncm; 
as  well  as  Scotch,  when  they  can  be  bought  in  at  a  reaaoBtU«  fnst 
The  old  Warwickshire  sheep  is  nearly  forgotten,  having  been  nper 
seded  by  the  New  Leicester  and  a  oross  of  the  two  breeds}  for  foidbj 
the  South  Downs  are  preferred. 

ZHvitiont,  Towtu,  dfcc.— -The  county  Is  divided  into  four  baoM 
each  of  which  contains  several  divisionsL  These  hundreds  sod  ti»3 
respective  di virions  are  as  follows: — Borlichway,  west— dj?isi«ri 
Alcester,  Henley,  Snitterfield,  and  Stratford :  Hemlingford^  iwrJj- 
Atherstone,  Birmingham,  Solihull,  and  Tamworth  divisions :  Riott«i 
or  Kington,  south— Brails,  Burton  Dassett,  Kington,  and  Wirvisi 
divisions :  Knightlow,  east— Kenilworth,  Kirby,  Rugby,  sod  So^Jtm 
di  virions.  The  borough  of  Warwick  is  included  in  Kineton  huodrad: 
Birmingham  in  Hemlingford;  and  the  eity  of  Coventry,  forfflez!;i 
county  in  itself,  is  now  included  in  the  hundred  of  Knightlov. 

Warwickshire  comprehends  the  city  of  CovnifTRT;  the  coantjbin 
and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Warwick;  the  Qiti- 
cipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  BiRiinroHAM;  the  monkipd 
boroughs  of  STRaTFORD-UPON- Avoir  and  Sutton  Culefield;  aodtK 
market-towns  of  Alobtbr,  Athbbstovo,  Colesfaill,  HenleyioArds. 
Kbhilworth,  Kington,  or  Kineton,  Lbamikoton  Priobs,  livrn'M- 
Rdqbt,  Solihull,  and  Southax.  Of  these  the  places  priuUd  a 
small  capitals  are  noticed  under  their  respective  titles,  the  otbeis  v? 
notice  here  :— 

CotahiU,  population  of  the  parish  1980  in  1851,  is  litoai^  s« 
the  river  Cole,  about  10  mUesE.  by  N.  from  Birmioghsm,indl8iDiia 
N.N.W.  from  Warwick.  The  town  consists  ppincipally  of  one  loi? 
street,  which  contains  many  handsome  houses.  The  church  occufM 
a  lofly  site,  and  has  a  square  western  tower  with  bottrMstf.  <* 
mounted  by  a  orocketed  octagonal  spire  of  late  perpendiculir  cb»fM« 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  IndepeodeDts.  a  m 
Grammar  school,  a  Commercial  Free  school,  and  Katioori  ^'^^^^ 
sohoola  The  market  is  on  Wednesday;  and  there  ore  fire  »«>» 
fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.  ^ 

HefOe^inrArden,  population  of  the  chapeliy  1148  in  1851,  tm 
11  miles  W.  from  Warwick,  eonslsts  chiefly  of  one  street  ftlong  » 
road  between  8tratford-on-Avon  and  Birmingham.  The  *o^  "P^^ 
to  have  been  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period  ^^'^'^i^-j* 
town  is  the  site  of  on  ancient  oastle,  formerly  the  seat  of  ^*  ^1^"^: 
family.  In  tbe  market-place  are  the  remains  of  a  <>ro>^  rph  st 
ehial  chapel  is  smallj  but  of  good  perpendicular  chiiaoter.  ^°^^ 
a  school  fop  boys;  a  Free  school,  partly  endowed ;  a  school  Bapp^f^ 
by  Roman  Catholics ;  a  saTings  bank;  and  Randai'«  obarlty  ^^^^Z^ 
ticing  poor  children.  Brick-making,  rope-making,  nialti]i;>  9bA  w^'^ 
ore  carried  on,  and  there  are  some  flour-millSL  ^...  j^^ 

KintHm,  or  KingUm,  population  <a  the  parish  1870  to  »f  i» /L 
11  miles  S.aE.  from  Warwick,  formerly  had  «  msrkel^  ^^^,J!^^ 
disusedi    A  castle  once  stood  on  a  hill  west  of  the  town?  ^jr\^ 
ore  popularly  termed  King  John's  CasUe,  ttod  atthefootofw* 
there  is  a  well  commonly  called  King  John's  Well.    The  w 
retains  some  ancient  portions !  it  is  cruciform,  with  a  iqttare  ^^.^ 
tower.    The  western  door  has  a  richly-moulded  i^or®"°     yJi 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Independents  hate  cbap«^ 
are  National  schools.    Fairs  are  held  in  February  and  October. 

Bmm  Chldfield,  population  4574  in  1851,  isabout  7  m«'»J\;, 
from  Birmingham.  The  church  ii  hatidsome,  and  <^?^^^m 
modem  nave  with  side  aisles  and  a  chancel,  which  contains  tn  ^^ 
of  Bishop  Vesey,  a  benefactor  of  the  town  in  the  time  o'^»*"7hire ' 
who  died  in  166fi,  at  the  o^  of  108.  The  Roman  Cftthoh^  ^w^ 
chapel  Thefe  are  a  Free  Grammar  sdiool,  a  ^^J'*^^\urA\i\^ 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  On  the  town-hall,  a  n«ai  ^^I^q^iM 
are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Tesey  embla«oned  on  a  shield,  wrn  ^ 
with  a  mitre.  Southwer^t  of  the  town  is  '«ie  Coldfleld,  «t»^j^ 
chceriess  tract  of  13,000  acres,  extending  into  ei^otm^' 
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north-weat  aad  west  of  the  town  U  Button  Park,  oontainiHg  about  S500 
acres,  granted  to  the  poor  of  the  tovm  as  pasturage  by  Bishop  Yeeey. 
Branches  of  the  hardware  manufiusture  affoid  oontiderable  employment 
The  weekly  market  is  on  Monday,  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pedlery  in  March,  September,  and  Noyember. 

The  foilowing  are  some  of  the  more  important  Tillages,  with  the 
pariah  population  in  1861,  and  a  few  other  particulars  :— 

Alveskm,  population  769,  stands  in  a  yery  healthy  situation,  about 
2  miles  £.  from  Stratford,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon.  A  new 
diurch  has  been  recently  buUt ;  of  the  old  church  only  the  chancel 
remainsL  There  are  National  schools  and  an  Infant  school.  Malting, 
basket-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  afford 
some  employment  A^on  Oantlow,  or  CarUelupef  population  1111, 
about  14  miles  W.S.W.  from  Warwick,  had  once  a  market  and  a  yearly 
fair,  which  have  long  been  dboontinued.  The  parish  church  is  an 
ancient  structure,  with  an  embattled  western  tower.  There  are  National 
schools.  Bedwortk,  population  of  the  town  3012,  is  about  4  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Nuneaton,  on  the  road  to  Coyentry.  The  church  is  a 
modem  building,  enlarged  in  1837.  The  Independents  have  a  chapeL 
There  are  endowed  National  schools,  and  almshouses  for  20  aged 
women.  A  yearly  fair  for  cattle  is  held.  Bidford,  population  1537, 
is  about  7  miles  W.S.W.  from  Stratford,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aron. 
The  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt  in  the  gothio  style.  There  are 
National  schools.  Bidford  had  formeriy  a  market ;  fairs  are  still  held 
on  April  9th  and  September  8th.  Brailea,  population  1808,  about  17 
miles  S.B.  by  S.  frt>m  Stratford-on-Avon,  has  a  commodious  church, 
in  various  styles  of  gothic,  with  a  lofty  tower.  The  Quakers  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  a  National 
school,  partly  endowed;  an  Infant  school;  a  school  supported  by 
Roman  Catholics;  and  a  libraiy  and  reading-room.  The  village  pos- 
sesses a  manufactory  of  plush  for  liveries,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  several  flour-mills.  Bulkington,  population  2005, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  about  6  miles  N.N.E.  from  Coventry.  The 
church  has  been  recently  enlarged.  There  are  a  chapel  for  Independ- 
ents, and  National  schools.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  ribbon  manufacture.  Chilven  Coton,  population  2613,  about  a 
mile  S.  from  Nuneaton,  has  a  parish  church,  places  of  worship  for 
Wesley  an  Methodists  and  Independents,  a  Free  school,  and  an  Infant 
schooL  The  Coventry  Canal  passes  the  village.  The  ribbon  manu- 
facture employs  many  of  t^ie  inhabitants.  OompUm,  Long,  population 
845,  about  16  miles  S.S.E.  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  had  a  charter  from 
Henry  III.,  for  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair.  The  Common,  con- 
taining about  2300  acreikhas  been  indosed.  Besides  the  parish  churcbj 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and 
National  schools.  Ihinchvurchj  population  11S5,  about  11  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Coventry,  was  once  a  market-town,  and  still  has  several  yearly 
fairs.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building.  The  chancel  is  early  English, 
with  some  good  decorated  windows  inserted ;  the  nave  is  decorated, 
and  the  tower  is  perpendicular  in  style.  Tliere  are  a  Free  Qrammar 
school ;  and  several  National  and  Infant  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the 
village  is  an  obelisk.  FoUshUl,  population  7810,  about  2  miles  N.E 
from  Coventry,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  ribbon  manufacture. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  and  another  Episcopal  church,  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists;  Nationid  schools;  and  an  Infant  school  There  are 
collieries  and  an  iron-foundry.  Sampton-in-Arden,  population  3094, 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Warwick.  Besides  the  parish  church,  a 
very  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  three  aisles,  and  a  low  tower, 
there  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and  Fensham's  Charity  school. 
There  are  four  annual  fairs.  HarUhiU^  population  of  the  hamlet 
llOS,  about  3  miles  N.W.from  Nuneaton,  has  a  church  recently  built; 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Quakers ;  and  a  Free  school.  The  ribbon 
manufacture  employs  many  of  the  iuhabitauts.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  ruius  of  a  Norman  castle.  /j><Z«y,  population  1099,  about  16 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Warwick,  near  the  Worcestershire  border,  has 
an  ancieot  church,  with  a  haudsome  square  embattled  tower.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  needles  and 
fi»hhooks.  Polaworlhf  population  2104,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from 
Nuneaton,  had  a  Benedictiqe  nunnery,  originally  founded  early  in  the 
9th  century  by  King  Egbert.  A  few  picturesque  fragments  of  the 
buildings  remain.  There  i|re  here  a  parish  church,  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Independents,  and  Free  schools.  The 
zpaking  of  watches  and  clocks  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Sowe, 
population  1586,  about  4  miles  N.K.  from  Coventry.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  eqgaged  in  the  ribbon  manufacture.  There  are  National 
and  Infunt  schools.  Stoneltigh,  population  1289,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Sow,  ju»t  above  its  junction  with  the  AvoUf  about  6  miles 
N.N.R  from  Warwick.  There  was  anciently  a  Cistercian  abbey  here. 
The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standing  in  Stoneleigh  Park,  the  seat 
of  Lurd  Lieigh.  The  church  of  Stoneleigh  is  a  large  irregular  building, 
partly  of  Norman  architecture.  There  are  here  National  schools,  and 
almiihouses.  Stoneleigh  House  is  a  noble  mansion,  standing  in  an 
extensive  and  well-wooded  park.  Siwiley,  population  2183,  is  about 
16  miles  W.  from  Warwick.  There  are  here  some  considerable  remains 
of  the  conventual  buildings  of  an  Augustine  priory.  A  considerable 
manufacture  of  needles  and  fish-hooks  is  carried  on.  Besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  aiid  Baptists; 
and  National  schools.    Studley  Castle  is  an  extensive  modem  mansion, 


erected  by  Sir  P.  T.  A.  Goodrich.  Bart.  WeUeihowme  ffastings,  popu- 
lation 797,  about  6  miles  8.  from  Warwick,  had  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
a  charter  for  a  weekly  market^  and  a  yeariy  fair.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodiata,  a  Free  school, 
and  an  Infant  school.  WiUo\ighhy,  population  378,  is  about  14  miles 
S.E.  from  Coventry,  close  to  the  Northamptonshire  hordes.  To  the 
north  of  the  village  is  a  spa,  called  the  Bath,  not  now  visited.  In  the 
vicinity  are  stone  quarries. 

Diviiuma  for  BceUsioiticalf  LtgdL  and  Parliamentary  Purpote$. — 
This  county  is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  It  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  a  part  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Worcester.  The  county  is  included  in  the  mid- 
land circuit ;  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
at  Warwick ;  those  for  the  city  of  Coventry  are  held  at  Coventry. 
County  courts  are  held  at  Alcester,  Atherstone,  Birmingham,  Coven- 
try, Nimeaton,  Rugby,  Solihull,  Southam,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
Warwick.  There  are  a  county  jail  and  a  house  of  correction  at 
Warwick ;  a  jail  and  house  of  correction  at'  Coventry  for  the  city ; 
lock-up  houses  at  Leamington  and  Birmingham ;  a  debtors  or  Court 
of  Bequests  prison  at  Birmingham;  and  a  county  asylum  for  discharged 
juvenile  prisoners  at  Stretton. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  Warwickshire  sent  only  six  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  namely,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Warwick.  By  the  Reform  Act 
the  number  was  increased  to  ten,  namely,  four  for  the  county,  which 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  two  each  zor  Warwick  and  Coventry,  as 
before;  and  two  for  Birmingham,  which  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  Warwickshire  is  divided 
into  18  unions — ^Alceater,  Aston,  Atherstone,  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Foleshill,  Meriden,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Solihull,  Southam,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  Warwick.  These  unions  include  225  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  529,720  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
458,423. 

HUtory  and  AniiquUiea.  —In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  War- 
wickshire appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia 
Caoeariensis.  Several  Roman  or  other  ancient  roads  cross  the  county 
or  pass  along  its  borders.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  ancient 
Watling-street,  the  Fobs  Way,  and  the  Ryknield  Way.  Some  Roman 
towns  and  stations,  in  the  county  or  on  tne  border,  may  be  identified. 
The  Tripontium  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Dugdale  at  Dove  Bridge,  or 
Dowbridge,  on  Watling-street,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Northampton,  Leicester,  and  Warwick;  or  at  Lilbourne  in  North- 
amptonshire, close  by,  where  there  are  some  ancient  trenches  and  one 
or  two  tumulL  The  Venones  of  the  same  writer  is  fixed  by  Camden 
and  others  at  or  near  High  Cross,  where  the  Watling-street  and  the 
Fobs  Road  intersect.  The  Manduessedum  of  the  same  writer  is  fixed 
at  Mancetter  or  Mancester,  near  Atherstone.  Here  are  evident  remains 
of  a  Roman  station ;  the  ditch  and  vallum  being  in  manv  parts  very 
perfect.  Alceater  may  be  identified  with  the  Alauna  of  the  14th  Iter 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Near  Chesterton,  on  the  Fobs  Way,  is  an 
encampment,  evidently  Roman.  Roman  coins  or  other  antiquities 
have  been  found  near  Birmingham,  Hampton-in-Arden,  Willoughby 
near  the  Leam,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  Warwick ; 
and  a  Roman  pavement  at  Coventry.  There  are  some  earthworks  at 
Brinklow,  near  Monk's  Kirby,  on  the  Une  of  the  Foss,  whicl^  appear 
to  be  Roman. 

In  the  earlier  Saxon  period  Warwickshire  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mcrcia.  The  southern  part  of  the  county,  which  has  been 
all  along  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  subordinate  kingdom  of  Hwiccas,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
by  Bede  ('Hist  Eccles.,'  lib.  iv.,  c.  13,23),  'provincia  Huicciorum,* 
which  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  middlo  or  latter  cud  of  the 
7th  century.  Under  Alfred  Warwickshire  came,  with  the  rest  of 
Mercia  south-west  of  Watling-street,  into  direct  subjection  to  the  West 
Saxon  crown  (about  886),  and  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  and 
his  son  Edward  the  Elder  it  was  governed  by  the  alderman  ^bbered, 
and  after  bis  death  by  his  wife,  the  lady  ^thelfla)4,  or  Ethelfieda, 
Alfred's  daughter.  During  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns  it  was  the 
scene  of  war  with  the  Danes  or  Northmen, 

In  the  civil  troubles  of  Henry  III.,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Simon  de  Montford,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  castle  of  Kenil worth  held 
out  for  the  insurgents  for  six  months  (1266);  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  the  murder  of  Qaveston.  the  king's  minion,  took  place  at 
Blacklow  Hill,  near  Warwick,  In  the  war  of  the  Roses  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county  were  divided  between  the  two  parties;  the 
Warwick  men,  swayed  by  their  earl,  the  celebrated  'king-maker,' 
were  Yorkists;  the  men  of  Coventry  were  supporters  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  In  the  civil  yr^v  of  Charles  L  the  county  generally 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Pt^rliament.  The  first  great  battle  of  the 
war  was  fought  at  Edge  Hill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  in 
1642. 

StatUtica:  JUligiou$  Worthip  ajui  JBducaiion, — According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
county  593  places  of  worship,  of  which  278  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  133  to  six  sections  of  Methodists,  64  to  Independents,  50 
to  four  sections  of  Baptists,  26  to  Roman  Catholics,  10  to  UnitariiuUa 
7  to  Quakersi,  5  to  Mormons*  and  3  to  Irvingites.  The  total  number 
of  sittings  provided  was  208,718.    The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
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was  418,  with  49,411  scholara;  of  thete  224  schooli  with  24,671 
soholan  belonged  to  the  Churoh  of  England.  Of  day  schools  there 
were  1101,  of  which  837  were  public  sohooLi  with  84,295  scholars, 
and  764  were  priyate,  with  16,866  scholars.  Of  eyening  schools  for 
adults  there  were  12,  with  498  scholars.  In  the  county  there  were 
12  literaiy  and  scientific  sodeties,  with  1878  memben  and  11,628 
volumes  in  their  libraries. 

Savingi  Bankt. — In  1858  the  county  contained  eight  savings  banks, 
at  Aloester,  Atherstone,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Rugby,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  Warwick.  The  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  November  20tb,  1853,  was  754,9472L  lit.  8d. 

WASHINQTON,  a  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lies  between  46*"  25^  and  49**  N.  lat,  110*"  80'  an^  124'  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the 
territory  of  Nebraska;  N.  by  the  parallel  of  49**  N.  latw,  which 
separates  it  from  British  North  America ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  S.  by  the  territory  of  Oregon.  The  area  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  authorities  at  123,022  square  miles.  At  the  Census  of 
1850  Washington  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  which 
eontained  18,294  inhabitants :  the  country  separated  from  Oregon,  in 
order  to  form  the  territory  of  Washington,  then  contained  less  than 
2000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  native  Indiaoi^  who  probably 
number  about  7000  or  8000. 

In  its  general  character  Washington  has  a  mailed  resemblance  to 
Orbqon.  The  surface  is  greatly  broken,  it  being  traversed  from  souUi 
to  north  by  three  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  the  northern  prolonga' 
taon  of  the  Oregon  ranges,  while  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  in  that 
territory,  form  its  eastern  boundary.  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  entrance  of  Gray's  Harbour,  or,  as  it  was  named 
by  Vancouver,  Whidbey's  Bay,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  is  rocky  and 
almost  unbroken.  The  entrance  to  Qray's  Harbour  is  about  24  miles 
across,  but  the  harbour  itself  opens  to  a  width  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  is 
12  miles  deep.  It  afibrds  well-sheltered  anchorage  in  some  places, 
but  it  ia  everywhere  encroached  on  by  Band*banks,  and  its  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  only  admits  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing 
under  10  feet  of  water.  From  Qray's  Harbour  to  Cape  Flattery,  or 
Cape  Classet,  a  lofty  promontory  at  the  southern  side  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  the  coast  is  high,  rocky,  and 
only  broken  by  two  or  three  unimportant  streams.  The  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  coast  of 
Washington,  is  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea,  about  10  miles  wide  at  its  mouth 
and  100  miles  deep.  [Vanoouver  Island.]  The  southern  coast  con- 
sists of  perpendicular  sandy  cliffs  of  moderate  elevation,  from  which 
the  land  gradually  rises  towards  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  interior. 
About  70  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  strait  is  a  long  low  sandy  point 
which  forms  a  good  anchoring-ground ;  and  beyond  this  is  a  deep  bay 
about  9  miles  across,  and  8  miles  from  its  eastern  point  is  Protection 
Island,  so  named  by  Vancouver  from  its  position  at  the  entrance  to 
Port  Discovery.  Immediately  beyond  Port  Discorery  is  Port  Hudson, 
an  equally  safe  and  good  though  somewhat  smaller  harbour :  Van- 
oouver and  Wilkes  unite  in  describing  these  as  among  the  Tery  finest 
harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  Beyond  this  har- 
bour is  a  deep  inlet  named  Admiralty  Inlet,  which  soon  divides  into 
two  arms — the  smaller  one,  named  Hood's  Canal,  bearing  to  the  south- 
west, and  stretching  far  into  the  interior ;  while  the  main  arm  pro- 
ceeds due  south  for  about  40  miles,  where  it  termmates  in  a  broad 
sound  named  Puget's  Sound.  Both  these  braoches  afibrd  good 
anchorage,  but  Puget's  Sound  is  broken  by  several  inlets,  and  affords 
the  greatest  possible  security  and  ample  space.  Vancouver  speaks  of 
these  harbours  and  the  contiguous  country  in  such  terms  as  might 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  ardent 
feelings  of  a  discoverer ;  but  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Exploring  Expedition,  fully  corroborates  all  that  Vancouver  had 
asserted :  he  says,  that  "  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
waters  and  their  safety  :  not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget's  Sound,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in 
any  way  interrupt  their  navigation  by  a  74-gun  ship.  I  venture 
nothing  in  saying  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  possesses 
waters  equal  to  these."  It  is  around  Puget's  Sound  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  territory  is  chiefly  establishing  itself.  Numerous 
settlements  have  been  already  formed  along  its  shores.  The  tides 
rise  18  feet  in  Puget's  Sound.  The  sound  is  full  of  islands,  and 
receives  several  small  rivers. 

Like  Oregon,  this  territory  is  naturally  divided  into  three  nearly 
parallel  districts,  determined  by  the  course  of  the  mountain  ranges  : 
a  western,  or  coast  section;  the  middle  section,  lying  between  the 
Cascade  and  the  Blue  Mountains ;  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  region. 
The  western  section  lies  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  is  much  broken  in  surface,  being  intersected  by  spurs  from  the 
Cascade  Mountams.  The  greater  part  of  this  section  is  covered  with 
forests  of  lofty  trees;  pines  often  occur  from  200  to  800  feet  in  height, 
and  of  oorresponding  girth,  and  some  of  the  pines  rise  to  a  height  of 
200  feet  without  a  branch.  The  most  prevalent  trees  besides  pines 
are  firs,  oak,  ash,  spruce,  cedars,  arbor-vit®,  &a,  with  a  dense  under- 
growth of  hazels,  roses,  &&  The  hills  are  generally  of  basalt,  and 
some,  like  Mount  Olympus,  near  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  are  of  consider- 
able altitude.  The  soil  is  in  parts  a  light  brown  loam,  in  others  a 
light  vegetable  mould  with  a  sandy  and  gravelly  subsoil.    Qeneially 


it  has  considerable  fertility.  The  iiTer-bottoma  afford  good  hmn 
land,  the  prairies  and  the  uplands  excellent  pasture-ground  T^ 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  though  somewhat  moist;  the  vmtes 
are  short,  and  snow  seldom  Ues  long  on  the  ground.    Game  abouadi 

The  Cascade  Mountains  continue,  as  in  Oregon,  in  a  geoenllT 
northern  direction,  and  about  150  miles  from  the  coast  The 
highest  cones  rise  to  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  13,000  feet,  and  tber 
form  a  barrier  of  Tery  difficult  passage  between  the  western  and  mij It 
sections  of  the  territory.  The  country  between  the  Cascade  and  KiP 
Banges  is  wider  than  the  corresponding  district  in  Oregon.  Betvci: 
the  Snake  and  the  Flathead  or  Clarke  rivers  is  a  plain,  or  raliies 
rolling  prairie,  which  extends  nearly  200  miles  in  length  and  100  d:k 
across  in  its  widest  part  The  soil  is  arinaceous,  and  the  cotuitiy  Iiv 
fitted  for  tillage ;  but  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  good  graai,  &Lii  t_ 
afford  pasturage  for  immense  flocks  and  herda  The  mtf-hoiir. 
have  an  alluviad  soil  of  various  quality,  but  generally  productiTeL  Tii 
hills  are  comparatively  bare  of  wood,  and  infertile.  The  clinute  c; 
this  middle  section  is  cooler,  drier,  and  more  salubrious  than  in  6 
western  section ;  but  the  varieties  of  temperaturs  ars  mach  greita 
No  dew  falls  here. 

The  Blue  Mountains  are  considerably  broken  and  intsrropted,  b: 
generally  run  north  and  south.  The  country  east  of  them  to  *^ 
Kooky  Mountains  is  interrupted  throughout  by  offiiets  from  the  Iwaj 
range,  and  transverse  ranges  connecting  the  main  chaiaa  NoUiio^  si 
well  exceed  the  wild  magnificence  of  much  of  this  country,  with  it»  ma 
and  snow-clad  mountainous  tracts,  deep  valleys,  tremendoiu  gir^ei 
lofty  cataracts,  and  rushing  torrents.  It  is  of  course  little  aaitedf]; 
agricultural  operations,  but  the  basis  of  the  hills  are  generally  corerei 
with  timber,  and  about  the  lakes,  from  which  flow  the  head  straci 
of  the  Columbia,  the  Spokane,  and  the  Flathead  rivers,  are  9p:>a}f 
remarkable  fertility  as  well  as  of  surpassing  beauty.  Bat  all  tb 
district  is  left  to  the  native  Indians^  who  are  a  warlike  and  impUa^' 
race.  The  chief  dependence  of  these  Indian  tribes  is  on  huntiof,  ssd 
they  barter  the  furs  to  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ComjnnT  f  : 
tobacco  and  articles  of  European  manufacture ;  but  the  fiu^beirj; 
animals  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number.  The  Rocky  MouoU:iui.t 
described  elsewhere.  [Rockt  MouNTAiifs;  Nebbaska.]  Tbe^L■t 
two  or  three  pi-acticable  passes  in  this  range  along  the  terhUnj  d 
Washington,  but  they  are  much  more  difficult  than  the  Great  &a: 
Pass. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Columbia,  irhich  belongs  equU?  ^ 
Washington  and  Oregon ;  it  is  described  under  Obkooit.  Jtiooitiien 
branches  rise  in  the  Hocky  Mountains  within  the  Hudson's  Bty  Tt:- 
ritories,  and  unite  in  Washington ;  the  united  stream  traTeraii^  the 
territory  in  a  generally  southern  direction,  and  recelring  aamerusj 
tributaries.  It  forms  the  Columbia  by  the  junction  of  the  Saphificr 
Lewis  River.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  northern  brancii  vt 
the  Columbia  are  the  Kootanie  or  Flat  Bow,  the  Flathead  or  CUtb. 
and  the  Spokane  rivers :  they  are  all  very  rapid  streams,  but  oarL'&:-' 
by  boats  for  some  distance.  The  chief  river  north  of  the  Colomu 
is  the  Chekalis,  which  rises  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  ponaai 
very  tortuous  course  to  its  outfall  in  Qray's  Harbour.  Its  coarsea 
very  rapid,  and  it  is  only  navigable  by  canoes;  it  receives  eeTe» 
small  streams  from  the  high  grounds  about  Hood's  Canal  and  Pur- 


probably  prove  of  greatei , „ .  . 

interior  are  numerous  lakes,  the  larger  being  chiefly  ezpanaioniofu^ 
northern  branches  of  the  Columbia,  the  Spokane,  and  the  Cisnj 


nvers. 


At  present  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  have  attracted  bo^ 
attention  from  the  settlers,  but  agriculture  is  rapidly  eztendiog.  ^^e 
productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Obboon  :  wheat  is  the  ^**  .^ 
crop ;  maize  has  not  been  much  grown  hitixerto.  The  forest*  vw 
many  years  supply  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fine  timber.  t<»' ^' 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puget's  Sound,  and  on  the  cueu- 
and  Monticello  rivers.  Iron  and  other  metals  have  been  found;  J.^ 
mining  operations  have  as  yet  been  little  heeded.  A  fewmanufa^w  ^ 
have  sprung  up.  The  fisheries  will  probably  become  an  ^^^^f. 
part  of  the  industry  of  Washington.  All  the  rivers  ft^""V°«iti 
salmon  being  especially  abundant.  Fish  also  abound  on  the  w^  ^ 
Whales  frequent  the  coasts  and  the  mouth  of  Juan  de  Fuca  a«*^ 
Shell-fish  are  very  abundant  The  commerce  of  Waehington  u  y 
iu  infancy,  but  it  is  steadily  increasing;  nearly  all  the  eomof^ 
centres  in  the  district  of  Puget's  Sound.  _,      ^jjdi 

Washington  has  as  yet  no  town  of  many  inhabitants.    The  po    ^ 
capital,  principal  commercial  town,  and  port  of  entry  is  tAy«p 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tenalquit  or  Shute's  River,  at  its  «otrww 
Puget's  Sound.    This  town  boasts  of  iU  hotel,  stores,  saw-  ana?  ^ 
mills— the  first  in  the  territory— newspaper,  &c;  »°d  «)o»'"    ^^ 
inhabitants.     The  other  mora  imnoHiAnt  nlaces  are  :— WW"'/  ..  ,, 


inhabitants.  The  other  more  important  places  are 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  below  Fort  Vancouvw,  '"iionirt' 
the  capital  of  Lewis  county,  and  the  place  where  the  ^^^^^i*, 
held  which  led  to  the  separation  of  Washington  firom  Oregon  ;-^*^j.j 
on  the  east  side  of  Pugefs  Sound,  the  property  chiefly  of .  \;tiit 
Sound  Agricultural  Company,  whose  farms  supply  P*^^" -tains; 

servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ^ ^  ~'  *»^-  ^^^^  Moun«-- . 

and  Pacific  City,  on  the  right 


servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  west  of  the  ^^^^.f^^^^tnioos 
-  -      -    -  tank  of  the  Columbia  at  ite  «° 
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WASHINOTON. 


WASHINGTON. 
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into  the  Paci6o  Ooeui,  which  appears  likely  to  become  a  place  of  some 
trade. 

Washiiigton  was  separated  from  Oregon,  and  received  a  territorial 
constitution,  by  Act  of  Coogreas,  March  2, 1853.  By  thia  act  the  right 
of  votiug  U  vested  in  every  free  white  male  21  years  old  then  resident 
in  the  territory.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  council  of 
9  members,  chosen  for  three  years,  but  one-thini  to  vacate  their  seats 
each  year;  and  a  House  of  liepresentatives  of  18  members,  elected 
annually.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate  for 
four  vears.  All  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  must  be  submitted  for 
confirmation  to  Congress.  No  law  can  be  passed  interfering  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil;  or  taxing  the  property  of  non-residents 
higher  than  that  of  residents.  Sections  16  and  86  in  every  township 
are  to  be  reserved  for  schools. 

(Vanconver;  Wilkes;  Lewis  and  Clarke;  Fremont,  &a ;  OazeUeen 
of  United  Statet;  United  Stafe§  Oettsut;  American  Almcmae,  &o.) 

WASHINGTON,  a  city  in  the  district  of  Columbia, and  the  capitsl 
of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch.  The  capitol, 
which  occupies  the  central  site  of  the  city,  is  in  88*  58'  20"  N.  lat., 
77*"  0^  15*  W.  long.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1840  was  23,864, 
and  40.001  in  1850.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1790,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  established  at  some 
place  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  district  around  Georgetown  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  this  purpose.  The 
city  was  founded  by  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  capitol,  Septb  18, 
1793.  The  name  of  Washim^ton  was  ultimately  bestowed  upon  '  the 
federal  city,'  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  it  from 
Philadelphia  in  1800.  The  president  and  other  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  federal  government  have  since  resided  at  Waahington :  Congress 
meets  there  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  its  annual  sittings,  be^^inning 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January. 

Washington  is  separated  from  GhBoigetown  [Coluiibia,  District  of] 
by  Rock  Creek,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  and  from  Alex- 
andria [VibqiiviaI  by  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a  bridge  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  len^h.  There  are  also  several  bridges  over  the  Anacostia. 
Frigates  ascend  the  Anacostia  above  the  navy-yard.  Vessels  drawing 
14  feet  water  can  ascend  to  Potomac  Bridge,  wh^^nce  to  the  muuth  of 
the  Tiber,  a  small  stream  which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
there  are  9  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  high  tides.  A  spacious  canal  unites 
the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomaa  Washington  is  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  tide-water  navigation,  and  is  connected  with  the  interior 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  as  well  as  by  excellent  coach-roads 
and  railwaysL  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  in  front 
(south)  the  Potomac,  nearly  a  inile  in  width,  and  a  range  of  heights 
in  the  rear  (north),  affording  mnny  fine  sites  for  villa  residences. 

The  city  was  regularly  laid  out^  according  to  the  design  of  Major 
L'Enfant.  It  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  about  4^  miles,  and  from 
K.  to  S.  about  24  miles,  but  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
ground  embraced  within  the  plan  is  built  upon.  The  capitol  is  the 
central  site :  15  avenues  from  120  to  160  feet  wide,  named  after  so 
many  states  of  the  Union,  extend  from  it  towards  the  states  after 
which  they  are  named.  These  avenues  intersect  diagonally  square 
blocks  formed  by  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
streets  north  and  south  of  the  capitol  are  designated  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  A  north,  A  south,  &a :  those  east  and  west  of  it  are 
numbered,  1st  street  east,  1st  street  west,  Ac.  The  streets  are  from 
70  to  100  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  at  present  very  partial  filling 
up  of  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  city  is  generally  felt  to  be  cheerless 
and  unimpressive :  but  every  year  is  doing  something  towards  remov- 
ing the  unfinished  and  somewhat  desolate  aspect  of  this  '  city  of 
mafn^ificent  distances,'  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  designated. 

The  most  striking  and  important  of  the  public  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  CapitoL  It  standa  within  an  inclosed  area  of  80  aores^ 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  eastern  termination  of  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
which  is  4  miles  in  length,  spacious,  and  planted  with  trees.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  freestone,  and  composed  of  a  centre,  from 
which  rises  a  lofty  dome  to  a  height  of  145  feet^  and  two  wings.  The 
length  of  the  whole  is  852  feet,  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet,  but  it 
is  to  be  extended  by  two  new  wings,  each  238  feet  by  140  feet:  when 
these  are  completed  the  Capitol  will  occupy  an  area  of  more  than  four 
acres.  A  Corinthian  portico  extends  the  length  of  the  centre,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  rotunda,  96  feet  in  diameter  and  96  feet  in  heights 
The  rotunda  ia  ornamented  with  rilievos,  busts,  and  statues,  and 
contains  seven  paintings  representing  subjects  connected  with  Ame* 
rican  history.  Adjoining  to  this,  on  the  weet^  is  the  library  of  Congress^ 
a  hall  92  feet  in  length  by  84  feet  in  width,  and  86  feet  high,  contain- 
ing about  50,000  volumesi  The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  north 
wing :  it  is  a  semicircle  of  75  feet  long  and  45  feet  high.  Over  the 
president's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Washington.  The  Hall  of  Bepresenta* 
tives  in  the  south  wing,  is  also  a  semicircle :  it  is  96  feet  long  and  60 
feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six  columns  and  pilasters 
of  variegated  Potomac  marble.  A  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  a  statue 
of  History,  and  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  halL  Immediately  below  the  senate  chamber, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimen»iona,  is  the  hall  in  which  the 
aessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held.  Below  the  Hall  of  Bepresentft- 
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I^ves  are  committee-rooms  and  other  places  of  business.  Apartmenta 
for  the  vice-president  and  other  state  officers  are  also  included  in  th« 
building.  The  grounda  of  the  Capitol  command  some  very  fine 
prospects :  thfy  are  well  laid  out»  are  adorned  with  statues,  and  afford 
a  favourite  promenade. 

The  Executive  Mansion,  or  official  residence  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  plot  of  20  sores,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  capitoL  It  is  a  handsome 
building  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  bast- ment,  170  feet  long  by  85 
feet  wide.  In  convenient  proximity  to  the  mansion  are  four  spacious 
and  commodious  edifices,  known  as  the  State,  the  Treasury,  the  Navy, 
and  the  War  Departments ;  a  fifth  building,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  is  as  yet  unfinished :  these,  as  their  names  imply,  contain 
the  offices  of  the  principal  executive  departments.  The  Qeneral  Posti 
Office  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the  Corinthian  order ;  it  is  204  feet 
long,  102  feet  deep,  and  three  stories  high.  The  buildmg  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ample  lawn.  At  the  home  office  are  shown  the  auto- 
graphs of  all  potentates  who  are  or  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Union,  and  the  presents  made  by^  foreign  courts  to  American  ambas- 
sadors, with  several  relics  of  Oeneral  Washington ;  Franklin'a  printing 
press;  various  objects  of  interest  obtained  by  Wilkes  in  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  &c.  At  the  office  for  Indian  affairs  ara 
the  portraits  of  all  chiefii  who  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  negotiate 
with  the  president  This  quarter  of  the  city  contains  many  elegant 
private  dwellings,  most  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  fort^igu  ministers. 

The  Navy  Yard,  and  the  Arsenal  immediately  to  the  north  of  it, 
are  situated  on  the  Anacostia,  just  below  the  long  bridge  which  spana 
the  Potomac  and  connects  the  Columbian  and  the  Virginian  shore  of 
the  river.  To  the  navy  yard  are  attached  the  marine  barracks,  and 
to  the  arsenal  very  extensive  public  manufactories  of  arms  and  military 
stores.  The  works  at  the  navy  yard  are  on  a  very  important  scale, 
and  in  the  anchor  and  chain  cable  manufactories,  machine  shops,  &c, 
every  approved  contrivance  for  assisting  human  labour  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  slips  and  ship  houses  are  very  spacious  and  well  arranged. 
The  river,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  makes  a  beautiful  sweep,  forming 
a  bay,  on  which  the  city  stands.  The  navy  yard  and  arsenal  follow 
the  curve. 

The  National  Observatory  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  Potomac, 
between  the  president'a  house  and  (Georgetown.  Its  exact  site  is 
88<*  58'  89-8"  N.  hA.,  77*  2'  48"  W.  long.,  and  fh>m  it  is  measured  the 
first  meridian  of  American  geographers*  It  contains  a  very  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  instruments,  and  ranks  among  the  first 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  existence :  it  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut  M.  F.  Haury,  U.S.N.,  so  well  known  by  his  investigations  of 
oceanic  winds  and  currents.  As  at  Greenwich  the  observatory 
announces  mean  time  daily  by  the  fall  of  a  large  ball 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is  the 
Washington  Monument,  which  stands  on  the  Mal^  between  the  presi- 
dent's house  and  the  Potomac^  It  is  a  vast  circular  structura  250  feet 
in  diameter,  and  100  feet  high,  surmounted  with  an  obelisk  70  feet  at 
the  base,  and  500  feet  high.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade of  80  pillars,  each  12  feet  in  diameter  and  45  feet  high,  and  is 
elevated  upon  a  base  20  feet  high,  and  800  feet  square.  The  pediment 
of  the  front  portico  has  a  triumphal  car,  with  a  statue  of  Washington; 
another  statue  of  Washington  standa  opposite  the  principal  entrance; 
and  around  the  building  are  statues  of  the  '  Fathers  of  the  Revo- 
lution,' and  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  with 
sculptured  representations  of  some  of  the  principal  events  in  Wash- 
ington's career,  emblematical  designs,  &o.  The  centre  ia  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  tomb  of  Washington,  a  sculptural  structure  of  unusual 
magnitude  and  very  ambitious  design,  which  has  been  for  several 
years  in  process  of  execution,  and  which  will  comprise  a  large  number 
of  statues  of  heroic  siae.  Statues  of  Jefferson,  Jadcson,  &a,  and  one 
or  two  monumental  erections  are  the  only  other  specimens  of  the 
sculptor^s  art  which  adorn  the  public  places  of  the  city. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  in  Washington  are  a  oity-hall, 
several  market-houses,  a  penitentiary,  nearly  40  churches,  some  of  them 
very  costly  edifices ;  an  orphan  asylum,  almshouses,  fto.  Columbian 
(Allege,  which  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  1821,  is  a  spacious  brick 
building  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city ;  it  has  10  instructors, 
55  student^  and  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  The  National  Medical 
College,  previous  to  1840,  formed  the  medical  department  of  this 
college.  The  public  and  private  schools  and  academies  are  very 
numerous,  and  bear  a  high  character.  Among  literaiy  institutions 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  was 
founded  under  the  will  of  an  Englishman  named  Suiithson,  who 
bequeathed  above  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  build- 
ing standa  on  the  Mall,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds.  It  is 
Homaoeaque  in  design,  is  450  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  has  9 
towers,  ranging  from  75  to  150  feet  in  height  It  contains  a  spacious 
library,  musenm,  gallery  for  works  of  art,  a  lecture  room,  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  persons,  a  chemical  laboratory,  9lo,  The  National 
Institute  holds  its  meetings  at  the  patentoffloe.  There  are  several 
other  literary  and  numerous  benevolent  institutions. 

Washington  is  neither  a  commercial  nor  a  maou&oturing  city,  and 
the  legislative  sessions  and  the  residence  of  the  executive  have  failed 
to  attract  the  wealthy  to  it  as  a  plaoe  of  permanent  abode.  The 
population  of  Washington  oonsists  of  memben  of  the  legislature  and 
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of  the  executive  departmente  of  state  and  of  foreign  diplomatista, 
with  the  addition  of  such  professional,  trading,  mechanical,  and  menial 
perFons  as  are  required  to  minister  to  their  comfort  The  tone  of 
society,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  this  circumstance,  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  example  of  the  foreign  diplomatists,  it 
approaches  more  nearly  in  some  respects  to  that  of  Europe.  In 
external  appearance  and  tiie  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social 
ioterooune,  Washington  reminds  the  European  of  a  seoond-rato 
Continental  capital;  in  its  business  habits,  political  dubs,  and  gorem- 
ment  and  parliamentary  offices^  of  Westminster.  There  is  nothing 
scholastic  or  commercial  in  its  character :  that  consists  rather  of  a 
mixture  of  politics  and  pleasure.  The  highest  intellects,  the  best- 
educated,  and  most  influential  gentlemen  of  America  are  to  be  met 
with  in  ^e  circles  of  Washington.  The  fashionable  amusements  are 
as  in  Europe — balls,  soirdes,  dinner  parties,  &a,  which  in  costliness 
are  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  most  courtly  cities  of  the  Old  World. 
The  city  affords  every  accommodation  to  the  temporary  residents. 
The  boarding-houses  of  Washington  form  quite  a  feature  of  the  city ; 
•nd  the  hotels  are  numerous  and  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  and 
splendour.  Some  have  marble  fronts  of  considerable  arohiteotural 
pretensions. 

WASHINGTON.    [DuBHAu;  Indiaka;  Pbkkbtltakia.] 

WASSELONNE.    [Rhik,  Has.] 

WASSIQNY.    [AiBKB.] 

WATGHETT.    [Somsbsetbhirb.] 

WATEEOO,  the  largest  of  Cook's  Isles,  a  s^iall  group  situated  in 
the  Pacific  between  the  Society  Islands  on  the  east  and  the  Friendly 
Islands  on  the  west  It  lies  between  18*  and  22"  S.  lat,  157*  and 
160*  W.  long.  Wateeoo,  or  Atioo,  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
group,  being  traversed  by  20*  S.  lat,  158*  5'  W.  long. ;  it  is  about  18 
miles  in  circumference.  The  surface  is  composed  of  hills  and  plains, 
and  the  soil  Is  light  and  sandy  along  the  beach,  but  better  farther 
inland.  The  shores  are  lined  with  ree&  or  rocks,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  approached  by  vessels.  The  island  has  abundance  of  cocoa  palms, 
plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes ;  and  of  hogSL  A  great  part  of  it  is 
oovertrd  with  trees.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  perhaps  about 
4000.  and  that  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  16,000. 

WATERBEACH.    [Cambridobshibb.] 

WATERBtJRY.    [Cokneohcut.] 

WATERFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Uunster, 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  E. 
by  the  county  of  Wexford,  S.  by  the  AUantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the 
county  of  Cork.  It  lies  between  51*  56' and  52*  20'  N.  lat,  6*  58'  and 
8*  8'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  52  miles,  from 
north  to  south  28  miles.  The  srea  is  721  square  miles,  or  461,558 
acres.  The  population  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  Waterford  city,  in 
1841  was  172,971 ;  in  1851  it  was  188,754. 

CooMi-line, — From  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance  of  Toughal 
Harbour,  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Waterford,  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast  is  east  for  three  or  four  miles,  when  it 
trends  to  the  north- east  to  Helwick  Head,  the  western  head  of  Dun- 

fir?an  Harbour.  This  harbour  does  not  afford  very  good  anchorage, 
rom  the  opposite  headland  the  coast  runs  more  easterly  to  Tramore 
Bay,  which  has  a  level  beach  three  miles  in  extent  The  coast  is  flat 
and  very  dangerous  to  shipping.  There  are  beacons  on  the  eastern 
and  western  headlands  of  the  bay.  Between  Tramore  and  Dungarvan, 
a  d&B(taDce  of  20  miles,  the  whole  coast  is  rocky,  and  often  unsafe  from 
the  want  of  shelter.  About  5  miles  east  of  Tramore  is  Red  Point, 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Waterford  Harbour;  and  a  mile  farther, 
within  the  harbour  and  about  14  miles  below  Waterford,  is  the  port 
of  Dunmore.  The  width  of  Waterford  Harbour  is  here  about  2  miles. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Hook  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
on  the  eastern  side.  There  are  some  remarkable  caverns  on  the 
coast 

Hurfaee,  ffydrographjf,  and  Communicatiofu.'—ThB  general  character 
of  the  county  is  mountainous.  The  great  mountain-tract  which 
extends  from  Waterford  on  the  east  coast  to  Dingle  Bay  on  the  west, 
comprehends  the  whole  oi  the  county  of  Waterford;  it  is  interrupted 
on  a  line  from  Dungarvan  to  the  valley  of  the  Suir,  west  of  aonmel, 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  plain  which  occupies  the 
central  part  of  Ireland.  The  Cummeragh  Mountains,  which  occupy 
the  part  of  the  county  west  of  Dungarvan,  are  among  the  highest 
and  wildest  in  Ireland.  There  are  four  smsll  lakes  among  the  Cum- 
meragh Mountains. 

The  Suir^  which  rises  in  the  north-east  of  Tipperary,  after  being 
joined  by  the  Nier  from  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  Waterford  and  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  The 
united  waters  of  the  Suir  and  Barrow  form  the  swtuary  called  Water- 
ford Harbour.  The  Suir  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  Water- 
ford city,  and  to  Oarriok-on-Suir  for  those  of  which  the  draught  does 
not  exceed  11  feet  The  Blackwater,  which  rises  in  the  Kerry  Moun- 
tains, enten  the  county  on  the  west^  and  runs  due  east  to  Cappoquio, 
where  it  turns  southward,  and  discharges  itself  into  Youghal  Harbour, 
after  receiving  midway  the  river  Bride.  The  Blackwater  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bride,  and  for  vessels 
of  70  tons  as  fiff  as  Gappoquin.  The  Bride,  a  sluggish  stream,  is 
affected  by  the  tide  for  the  whole  of  its  oourse  within  Uie  county,  and 


is  navigable  for  small  craft  From  Gappoquin  to  Lismofe  th«n  it  % 
canal  8  miles  long,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Derooahin 
The  Licky,  Bricky,  Colligein,  Mahon,  Phinisk,  Clodsgh,  sod  toas 
other  streams,  none  of  them  of  importance^  except  for  drsiaage,  racb 
the  sea  at  various  points  of  the  southern  coast 

The  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  75  miles,  entm  the 
county  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Waterford  city.  The  mail-coi^ 
road  from  Waterford  to  Cork,  71 1  miles,  passes  throush  Kilmsekhom^ 
Gappoquin,  and  Tallow,  between  which  place  and  Tonghal  it  }ma 
the  county,  but  again  touches  Waterford  before  it  fiaslly  leaTes  tb 
county  a  short  distance  before  reaching  ToughaL  The  other  import- 
ant roads  are  —from  Dungarvan  to  Toughal,  through  ClsihoioR;  iln 
from  Dungarvan  to  Toughal,  through  Pilltown,  both  over  the  mooD- 
tains ;  and  from  Dungarvan  to  Clonmel  by  Ballinamnlt ;  one  fraa 
Gappoquin  to  the  mountains ;  one  from  Waterford  to  I^imore.  T^ 
nulways  which  are  wholly  or  partially  in  the  county  are  the  Wr^?- 
ford  and  Kilkenny,  the  Waterford  and  limerick,  and  the  Waterfd 
and  Tramore  railways. 

Oeology  and  Mineralogy. — ^The  Waterford  MonntsinB  oontaio  tn 
varieties  of  slate.  The  flnt  is  the  old  transition-sUte,  colonnd  gnj, 
which  IB  quarried  at  Qlenpatrick,  and  ii  extensively  used  for  roofii^ 
The  second  or  newer  slate  rests  on  the  older ;  the  lower  portioni  d 
its  strata  consist  of  alternating  beds  of  brownish-red  qoartioN  coo- 
glomerate  and  coarse  red  slate.  These  strata  are  sooeeeded  bj 
alternations  of  red  and  gray  quarts  rock,  red  qusrtsose^l&te,  od 
clay-slate,  the  grain  becoming  gradually  finer  as  the  beds  aocuonlate 
and  recede  farther  from  the  conglomerate,  till  at  length  the  upper 
beds  produce  varieties  of  purple,  brownish-red,  snd  reddul^fn; 
clay-slate,  which  are  quarried  and  used  as  rooflng-slate^  partioilarij 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  Blackwater  near  Lismors.  The  Deireruta 
series  oontuns  abundance  of  marine  and  even  vegetahle  or^k 
remains.  The  limestone  in  the  valleys  contains  sll  the  fosiili  of  ths 
carboniferous  limestone;  and  the  gray-elate,  which  sometimeitlta' 
nates  with  the  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  also  contsins  fossilB  nmLir 
to  those  found  in  the  limestone.  Slate^  iron,  and  lead  are  fotnd  it 
various  places  in  the  clay^late  district  At  Knockmshon  ud  Bofr 
mahon,  two  adjoining  places  near  the  coast,  about  equidittut  fni 
Tramore  and  Dungarvan,  oopper-mines  have  been  sa<Soossfallj  worked 
for  some  years.  Good  potten^-clay  occurs  about  Dungarvas.  A  bbck 
marble  ia  quarried  at  Kildrum,  about  5  miles  from  Dangama,  sal 
marbles  of  various  colours  are  likewise  met  with  in  the  oooot;.  A 
good  sandstone  for  buildings,  as  well  as  a  kind  rosemblio*  PorM 
stone,  is  found  in  several  places. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  AgricuUure.-^The  olimate  is  moist,  bat  ii  not 
considered  unhealthy.  Much  of  the  soil  is  marshy,  sod  then  hi 
considerable  quantity  of  bog^  but  a  large  part  of  the  culttTiud 
districts  ia  what  is  called  good  light  turnip  land.  The  p»tare«  in 
excellent,  and  much  butter  is  exported,  the  breed  of  cows  jieidisg 
rich  miU^  but  not  fatting  well  for  the  batcher.  Baoon  iialsoaa^ 
and  exported  largely.  In  1858  there  were  117,800  acres  ondercro^ 
of  which  21,946  acres  grew  wheat ;  83,484  oats ;  11,186  barley,  bs^ 
rye,  beans,  and  peas;  19,944  potatoes;  11,283  turuips;  3884 other 
green  crops ;  103  flax ;  and  18,070  acres  were  in  mesdow  and  clow. 
The  planUtions  m  1841  covered  28,586  aor^  On  9220  holdioga  u 
1852,  there  were  12,480  horses,  4520  mules  and  asses,  66,122  atde, 
81,984  sheep,  45,114  pigs,  5990  goats,  and  151,150  poaltty,  of  tbe 
total  estimated  value  of  687,4282. 

The  fishery  district  of  Waterford  comprises  76  mileB  of  nvitioi 
boundary,  extending  from  the  east  bank  of  Barrow  Bar  to  Baliyvo^ 
Head.  In  1858  it  had  401  registered  fishing-vessels,  sfflployisg  ^^ 
men  and  boys. 

The  county  is  in  the  dioceses  of  WaterfoM  and  Lisoore,  m 
including  the  city  of  Waterford,  oonUins  82  parishes.  It  is  ^^^^ 
into  eight  baronies— Goshmore  and  Coehbride,  Decies  witbio  Droo. 
Decies  without  Drum,  Oualtier,  Olenahiry,  Middlethird,  Upperthin. 
and  Kilcullihf  en.  The  principal  towns  are  Watkbford,  DukoaetaV, 
Portlaw,  LisMOBB,  Tallow,  Carrickbeg,  which  is  part  of  Cabbick^JS- 
Suir,  Gappoquin,  and  part  of  Clonmsl.  The  plaoss  printed  is  sotu 
capitals  are  noticed  under  their  respective  names.  The  following  »> 
the  smaller  towns  and  more  important  villages,  with  the  population  o( 
each  in  1851 :—  . 

i49'cfmor0,  population  836,  a  village  and  posttown,  »^°^^if^ 
N.&  from  Youghal,  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  bathiug-plaoa   Tb^ 
is  some  fishing  carried  on.    The  remains  of  an  old  church  are  lo^ 
villagei    Ardmore  Head  and  Rambead  are  rocky  eminsnoes  risiog  ^ ' 
height  of  above  200  feet    In  the  neighbourfaoud  are  the  Sti^^^'T 
or  Drum  Mountains,  of  which  one  of  the  heights  exceeds  ^  '^ 
Bonmahm,  a  seabathing  village,  about  5  mUes  aB.  from  Ku>^ 
thomas,  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  river  Mahon,  is  the  chief  pla^  ^^ 
district  where  copper  is  procured:  population,  1142.    *^^  "«^ 
also  found.     At  Bonmahon  are  a  dispensary  and  loanfuod  od 
Cappoquin,  a  small  post-town,  prettily  situated  at  the  aoutb^  '^ 
of  the  Knockmeledown  Mountains,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blackwi^ 
about  8  miles  £.  from  Lismore:  popuUtion,  2145.    ^^'^f**,^ 
chureh,  a  large  Roman  Cstholio  chapel,  a  dispensary,  and  a  i<>*pv 
office.    Five  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.    ^niei^»|»^ 
is  here  navigable  for  bazses.     Near  the  town  is  the  laigs  W? 
establishmeut  of  Mount  Melleray.     Jhmmore,  s  ssa-port  and  P^ 
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town  at  the  entraoce  of  Waterford  Harbour,  about  9  milea  from  the 
town :  population,  S13.  It  is  in  li  sheltered  bay,  and  great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  render  it  effective  as  the  mail-packet  harbour,  for 
which  purpose  a  mole  has  been  built  800  feet  long,  and  a  quay  or  pier 
900  feet,  aud  the  packets  ply  r^guUrly  between  it  and  Miifonl  It  is 
also  a  coast-guard  station  and  a  bathing-place.  Much  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  place  has  been  effected  by  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 
KiLMAOTHOMAS,  the  Seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  noticed  in  a  separate 
article.  Pauage  is  a  sea-port  and  post>town  on  the  right  back  of  the 
Suir,  or  rather  of  Waterford  Haven,  about  6  or  6  miles  below  Water- 
ford,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river :  popu- 
lation, 664.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  There  are  a  church,  a 
Methodist  and  a  Roman  GathoUo  chapel,  and  a  dispensary.  A  court 
of  petty  seesion  is  held  weekly.  A  quay  was  built  in  1886,  which 
affords  accommodation  to  steam-Tessels,  and  there  is  a  ferry  to  Cork. 
Some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  PorUaw^  a  small  manufacturing  and 
post-town,  on  the  road  from  Kilmarden  to  Carrickbeg,  stands  upon 
the  Clodagh,  a  small  mountain-stream :  population,  4851.  It  is  dean, 
respectable^  and  floorishing^  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cotton  manufactory  by  the  Messn.  Malcolmson,  the 
machinery  of  which  is  worked  by  the  Clodagh.  There  are  a  pariah 
church,  and  chapels  for  PresbyU'riaos  and  Roman  Catholics.  Three 
fairs  are  held  yearly.  SiradbaUjf,  a  villsge  and  post-town,  about 
4  miles  SLW.  from  Bonmnhon,  on  the  road  to  Dungarvan :  population, 
665.  There  are  a  modem  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a 
dispensary.  Tallow,  a  post-  and  market-town,  and  a  parliamentary 
borough  prior  to  the  Union,  stands  near  the  tight  bank  of  the  navi- 
gable river  Bride,  an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater,  on  the  road  frokn 
Waterford  to  Cork,  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Lismore :  population 
1986,  besides  687  in  the  workhouse.  There  are  a  well-bnUt  modem 
church,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  market-honse,  a  sessiona- 
house^  a  convent,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  several  sdiools,  and  a 
jail  There  are  five  fairs  yearly.  Tallow  BHdge,  whidi  haa  a  popu- 
lation of  181,  is  the  port  of  Tallow  Ijiog  on  the  Bride,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Tallow.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Kilmacow 
Castle  and  Moygeely  Abbey.  JVamotv,  an  inegularly-built  but  neat 
market-  and  post-town  on  the  Bay  of  Tramore^  is  about  9  miles  S. 
from  Waterford :  population,  1882.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitante  of  Waterford  as  a  bathing-place.  The  bay  is  dangerous 
for  shipping.  There  are  beacons  on  Newtown  Head  and  Brownstown 
Head,  and  a  lightship  is  stationed  north  of  the  Saltees  Islands.  The 
town  has  a  church,  a  ch^>el,  a  market>house,  an  assembly-room,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  loan-fund  office.    Races  are  run  in  the  summer. 

The  county  returns  five  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — ^two 
for  the  county,  two  for  Waterford  city,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Dungarvan.  It  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit  The  assises  are  hM  at 
Waterford,  where  is  the  county  jail.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at 
Carrickbeg,  and  in  Dungarvan  and  Lismors^  which  two  towns  have 
bridewells.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  15  places.  The  lunatic 
a^lum,  which  admits  78  patients  from  the  county,  is  in  Waterford 
city.  There  are  fever  hospitals  in  Dungarvan,  Lismors^  Tallow,  and 
Waterford ;  and  dispensaries  in  22  places.  There  are  a  savings  bank 
and  a  loan-ftmd  at  Waterford,  and  loan-funds  in  Cappoquin,  Newtown, 
and  Tallow.  The  Union  workhouses  are  at  Watoford,  Dungarvan, 
Lismore,  and  Eilmacthomas.  The  county  is  in  the  milituy  district  of 
Kilkenny,  and  the  barrack  stations  are  at  Dungarvan  and  Waterford. 
The  militia  staff  is  sUtioned  at  Waterford.  The  police  foroe^  of  264 
men  and  officers,  is  distributed  over  7  districts,  comprising  87  stations, 
of  which  Dungarvan  is  head-quarter&  The  districts  are  Dungarvan, 
Cappoquin,  Portlaw,  Ballinamult^  Clashmore^  Waterford,  and  Tramore. 
In  September,  1852,  there  were  in  the  county  98  National  schools, 
attended  by  6486  male  and  6890  female  children. 

Jiittory  and  AniiquUiei. — ^According  to  Ptolemnns,  the  IDenapii,  a 
Belgic  colony,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Waterford  and  the 
adjoining  county  of  Wexford.  The  Desii,  from  the  county  of  Meatb, 
were  a  powerful  dan  at  the  period  of  the  English  invasion,  when 
their  importance  was  nearly  destroyed.  In  1171  Henry  II.  granted 
the  city  of  Waterford  and  the  a^jeoent  province  to  Richard  le  Poer, 
and  by  marriage  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  desoendante  came  to 
the  Beresford  family,  who  still  retain  large  possessions  in  the  county. 
The  county  suffersd  little  during  the  rebellion  in  1798.  Waterford 
city  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  most  of  the  historical  events  of 
importance. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity,  both  military  and  ecdeaiastical,  ars 
found  in  the  county ;  most  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  accounts  of 
the  towns  and  villages  where  they  are  situated.  A  large  double 
trench,  called  by  the  Irish  *  the  trench  of  St  Patrick's  cow,'  may  be 
traced  for  17  or  18  miles  across  the  BUckvrater  towards  Ardmore ;  It 
corresponds  with  the  work  called  '  Dttie's  Cast,'  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh  and  Down.  A  second  trench  runs  vTsstward  ficom  Cappoquin 
into  Cork. 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  a 
county  of  a  city,  a  market-  and  post-town,  a  sea-port»  a  parliamentary 
borough,  an  episcopal  dty,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Suir,  in  52"  16'  N.  lat,  7*  8'  W.  long.,  distant 
94  miles  8.S.W.  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1851 
was  25,297.  The  city  is  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  ootmcilloni 
one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial 


Parliament  Waterford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  30  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  125,719  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
71,223 ;  in  1851  of  69,083. 

The  city  itself  is  entirely  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Suir,  and  is 
about  a  mile  long ;  a  suburb  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A 
noble  quay,  120  feet  in  width,  except  at  each  end,  where  it  narrowf, 
extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  the 
city  rises  gradually.  Waterford  is  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
vessels  of  800  tons  burden  can  lie  by  the  side  of  the  quay,  but  larger 
ships  anchor  about  6  miles  lower  down,  opposite  the  village  of 
Passage.  The  river  is  crossed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  dty  by  a  very 
long  wooden  bridge,  which  opens  in  one  part  to  allow  vessels  to  pass. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are—the  cathedral,  an  elegant  modem 
stracture;  the  bishop's  palace,  which  is  of  hewn  stone^  with  a  double 
front,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  across  the  river  into  the 
county  of  Wexford ;  the  dean's  house ;  two  parish  churches ;  several 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  which  has  a  handsome  Ionic  front, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  lai^est  in  Irdand  ;  and  places  of  worship  for 
Quakers  and  other  sects.  The  other  public  buildings  are— a  town- 
hall,  a  market-house,  an  exchange,  a  custom-houss^  a  theatre,  an 
assembly-room,  a  jail,  and  artillery  and  inftintry  barracks.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions  are  a  house  of  industry,  a  hospital  for  the 
poor,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  commerce  of  Waterford  is  chiefly  with  England,  and  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  agricultural  produce— butter,  pork,  bacon,  grain, 
flour,  and  meal,  and,  since  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  of  live- 
stock. On  December  31st  1854,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  were^  sailing-vessels  under  50  tons 
62,  tonnage  1602;  above  50  tons  98,  tonnsge  13,663;  steam-vessels 
19,  tonnage  5861.  During  1854  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
as  follows :— Inwards,  sailing-vessds  1147,  tonnage  99,149;  steamen 
192;  tonnage  55,660:  outwards,  sailing-vessels  925,  tonnage  74,670; 
steamen  200,  tonnage  56,977.  There  is  a  paoket-etation  at  Waterford 
for  conveyance  between  Waterford  and  Milford  daily. 

Waterford  was  originally  founded  by  the  Danes  about  850,  and  it 
was  their  chief  poasesaion  in  Ireland  for  some  centuries.  In  1170  it 
was  taken  by  assault  by  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  afterwards 
restored  and  enlai^ged  the  town.  Waterford  received  its  firet  charter 
from  King  John,  who  resided  there  for  some  time.  AU  its  charters 
were  seized  and  annulled  by  James  L,  on  the  ground  of  the  noncon- 
formity of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  Waterford  remained  without  a 
charter  from  1617  to  1626,  when  it  received  one  from  Charles  I. 
Waterford  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Cromwell,  but  it  was  after- 
wards taken  by  Ireton.  Some  remains  of  the  old  fortiflcations  still 
exists  and  there  are  a  few  relics  of  some  of  the  ancient  monasteries. 
Owrraghmore,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford ;  it  contains  4,600  acres. 

WATERQRASSBILIi.    [Cobk.1 

WATERINQBURY.    [Kbht,] 

WATERLOO.    [Bbabant,  Sodth  ;  Lavcuahzbe.] 

WATERTOWN.    [Nbw  York.] 

WATERVILLE.    [Kbrrt.] 

WATFORD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Watford,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Colne,  in51*>  89' N.  lat,  0*  24'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  SwW. 
from  Hertford,  15  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  17}  milee  by 
the  London  and  North-Weatem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Watford  in  1851  was  3800.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Watford  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  6  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  36,520  acres^ 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,800. 

Watford  consists  principally  of  one  main  street,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  parish  church  has  at  the  west  end  a  fine  embattled 
tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire  100  feet  high.  The  Wesleyan' 
Methodittts,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  wonhin.  There 
are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  an  old  estabUshed  Free 
school;  a  literary  institute ;  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market-house, 
a  long  building  resting  on  wooden  pillars,  is  situated  near  the  church. 
There  is  here  a  bridge  over  the  river  Colne.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday ;  fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  September  9th.  There 
an  silk-,  paper-,  and  flour-mills ;  breweries,  tan-works,  and  a  manu- 
factory of  agricultural  implements.  Caahiobuiy  Park,  adjoining  the 
town,  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

WATLINQTON.    [OxpoBDeHiRB.] 

WATTON.    [Hebttordbhire;  Norfolk.] 

WAVENEY,  RIVER.    [Norfolk.] 

WAVRE-ON-THE-DYLE.    [Brabaht,  South.] 

WAY  LAND,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  gives  name 
to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundreds  of  Wayland  and  ^ropham,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  Union,  include  together 
37  parishes^  with  an  area  of  80,734  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
17,488.  Wayland  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  pax^es^  with  an  area 
of  51,063  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,141* 

WEALD,  THE.    [Kent;  Sussbz.] 

WEALD,  NORTH  and  SOUTH.    [EasBZ.] 

WEAR,  RIVER.    [Durhail] 

WEARDALE,  a  district  in  the  vale  of  the  river  Wear,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  the  parishes  in  which  have  been  oonstitnted  a  Poor-Law 
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WEARMOUTH. 


WELLa 


Union.  The  markei-town  of  Stanhope^  at  which  the  Union  woi^houae 
is  situated,  and  the  small  market-town  of  SK  John's,  Weardale,  are 
de8ciib«>d  under  Dobham  County.  Weardalx  Poor- Law  Union  includes 
two  pariflhefi.  a  towoship,  and  a  chapelry,  with  an  area  of  90,583  acres, 
anH  a  populntion  in  1851  of  14,567. 

WKARMOUTH.    [Sunderland.] 

WEAVER,  RIVER,  and  WEAVKRHAM.    [Chmhirb  ] 

WEDMOKR      ISOMBRSETBHIRB.] 

WEDNESBURT  (commonly  pronounced  Wedgebury),  Stafford- 
shire, a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Wednesbuzy,  is  situated  in  52*  38' 
K  lat,  2*  1'  W.  long.,  distant  about  21  miles  &3  E.  from  Stafford, 
119  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London,  and  124  miles  by  the  London  and 
North- Western  and  the  South  Staffordshire  railways.  The  population 
of  the  town  of  Wednesbuiy  in  1851  was  11,914.  The  living  is  a 
vicarsge  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Wedn»-sbury  lies  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  towns  of 
Biruiiugham  and  Wolverhampton,  Walsall  and  Dudley.  Ethelfl^'da, 
'Lady  of  Mercia,'  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  built  a  castle  here 
in  914.  The  church  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  Ethel- 
fleda's  castle  formerly  stood :  it  is  a  tolerably  spacious  building,  chiefly 
perpendicuUr  in  at  vie.  The  Wfsleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, aud  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  Nationid, 
Biitish,  Infant,  and  Juvc^nile  schools,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday ;  there  are  two  annual  fairs.  The  inhabit- 
anti  are  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
Limrstone,  clay,  and  peat  are  found,  besides  iron-ore  and  excellent 
ooaL 

WEDNESPIELD.      rSTAFFORDSHIRB.] 

W KKDON-BECK.    [Northamftonbhirb.] 

WEENER     [Ai'RicH.] 

WEIGHTON,  MARKET.    [Yorkshirb.] 

WEIMAR,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Saze- Weimar-Eisenach, 
is  situated  in  51^  N.  lat.,  11**  20'  E.  long.,  on  the  Ilm,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Halle  to  Eisenach,  from  whidi  towns  it  is  distant  58  and 
49  miles  respectively,  and  has  about  10,000  inhHbittnts.    It  stands  in 
a  pleasant  valley,  with  a  wooded  mountain  to  the  north  and  low  hills 
to  the  south  and  east    The  river,  over  which  there  aro  two  bridges, 
winds  along  the  couth  side  of  the  town.    Weimar  is  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  German  literature  by  the  names  of  Gothe^  Herder,  Schiller, 
Wieland,  Kotaebue,  and  others.    It  is  an  open  town  with  irregular 
streets ;  there  are  however  many  agreeable  houses,  but  the  general 
appearance  is  plnin  and  rather  antique.    The  palace  is  beautifully 
situatt d,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  gnat  elegance  and  taste. 
The    acy^ining   park   would    be   an   ornament   to  any  city.      The 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  the  library, 
the  m*  ws,  and  two  churches.    The  houses  of  Gdthe  and  Schiller  are 
ahowo  to  the  public.    The  Court  Theatre  was  built  in  1825,  and, 
under  the  management  of  Qothe  and  Schiller,  greatly  contributed  to 
improve  the  public  taste.    The  grand-ducal  Ubrary  contains  above 
130,000  volumes,  besides  manuscripts,  copper-plates,  and  drawings. 
The  principal  church  deserves  notice  as  containing  the  sepulchres  of 
the  grand-ducal  family,  and  being  adorned  with  several  fine  paintings 
by  Lucas  Kranach.    A  colossnl  bronse  statue  of  Herder  was  erected 
in  the  cathedral  square,  August  25,  1850.     Weimar  has  a  gymnasium, 
a  training  school,  a  house  of  correction,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
benevolent  ladies'  institution  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  female 
work.     Falk's  establishment  for  destitute  children  was  converted  by 
the  grand-duke,  in  1829,  into  a  public  school  for  education  by  the 
name  of  Falk's  Institution.    The  manufautures  are  of  small  import- 
ance :  the  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  residence 
of  the  court    The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  broadcloth,  linen,  leather, 
room-paper,  books,  maps,  colonial  produce,  &a    A  fine  avenue  connects 
the  town  with  the  mansion  and  park  of  Belvedere,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Weimar. 

WEISS  KIRCHEN.     rMoRATiA.] 

WEISSEMRQUKO.    [Rhiw,  Bas.] 

WEISSBNFELa    [Merbbburg.] 

WEiSSENSEE.    [Erfort.] 

WELFORD.  [GLOUCE8TBR8HIRB;  N'ORTHAMFTONBHIRI.l 
WELLAND,  RIVER  AND  CANAL.  [Cakada.] 
WELLINGBOROUGH,  Northamptonshire,  a  markettown  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wellingborough,  is  situated 
in  52*  19'  N.  lat,  0"  42'  W.  long.,  distant  9  mUes  N.K  from  North- 
ampton,  67  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  78i  miles  by 
the  London  and  Ntirth- Western  and  Northampton  and  Peterborough 
railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Welingborough  in  1851  was 
6061.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton 
and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Wellingborough  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 26  parishes  aud  townships^  with  an  area  of  54,909  acres,  and  a 
popuUtion  iu  1851  of  21.856. 

Wellmgborough  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  a  little  brook 
which  flows  into  the  river  Nene.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  red-sandstone.  The  church  U 
large  and  handsome,  and  of  various  styles  of  architecture.  The 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvinistic  Baptists,  and 
Quaken  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  Free  schools;  a  Freeman's 
school ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ; 
a  parochial  rtading*room  and  lending  library ;  a  savings  bank;  and  an 


agriouUnra]  society.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  boildinfl^  Ths  jmneipil 
manufacture  of  the  place  is  that  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  muiet  ii 
on  Wednesday,  and  is  a  considerable  market  for  oom;  there  vn  tn 
yearly  fairs  for  live  stock  and  cheese.  Petty  sessions  and  s  eooo^ 
court  are  held  in  the  town. 

WELLINGTON,  Shropshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  sestof  lPog^ 
Law  Union,  is  aituated  near  the  base  of  the  Wrekin,  in  62*  if  N.  iai, 
2"  SO'  W.  long.,  distant  11  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Shrewsbury,  142  laili 
N.W.  by  W.  from  London,  and  146  miles  by  the  London  sod  Kodt- 
Western  and  the  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham  railwaya  The  pope* 
lation  of  the  town  of  Wellington  in  1851  waa  4601.  The  llviog  u  a 
Ticarsge  in  the  archleaconiy  of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Licbfield  Wel- 
lington Poor- Law  Union  contains  11  pariahes  and  townships  witbu 
area  of  83,528  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,729. 

Wellington  is  situatnl  in  the  populous  coal  and  iron  diiitnctof 
Shropshira.  The  town  is  neat  in  its  appearance,  and  is  lighted  tn^ 
gas.  It  possesses  a  handsome  modem  otmroh,  chapels  for  Wetleru 
audPrioiitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Bapiiacs,  and  RoinaoCitholia, 
National  and  Free  schools ;  a  dispensary ;  a  mechanics  iastiuite;  i 
savings  bank ;  and  a  neat  market-halL  The  market  is  held  weekly « 
Thursday ;  there  are  numeroos  fairs  and  cattle  markets  in  the  ooow 
of  the  year.    Pe^ty  sessions  and  a  county  court  are  held. 

WELLINGTON,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  eeaUf  i 
Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  high  ground  near  the  tight  btoi  of 
thit  river  Tone,  in  50'  68"  N.  lat,  2*  80'  W.  lung.,  distant  56  mils 
aw.  from  Bath,  148  miles  W.aW.  from  London,  and  170  miles  bjtiK 
Great  Weetem  and  Bristol  and  Exeter  railways.  The  popoktM  d 
the  town  in  1851  wss  8926.  The  living  is  a  vicarsge  in  the  arufaJd- 
conry  of  Taunton  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Wellingtua  Po(H' 
Law  Union  contains  24  pariahes  and  townahips^  with  an  ares  of  60,lii 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,121. 

The  manor  of  Wellington  was  bestowed  by  Alfred  the  Great  on  bis 
friend  and  biographer  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  on  hit  datk 
was  trsnaferred  to  the  bishop  of  the  newly-erected  diocese  of  Wf^ili, 
by  whose  successor  it  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  aumj, 
iu  which  it  is  written  Waliutonei  The  church  is  a  fine  gothic  boi<du^; 
it  contains  a  fine  monum«nt  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Popbsm.  Then 
are  an  EpiBcoptd  chapel,  placea  of  worship  for  Baptiste,  IndepeDdeDU, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quaken;  National  schools;  sod  »m 
almshoussSL  The  woollen  manufacture  is  cariitid  on.  The  oarkctii 
held  on  Thursday.  There  are  fairs  on  March  29th,  June  22od,  Sep- 
tember 29th,  ana  November  17th.  A  county  court  is  held  Tue  Dtlu 
of  Wellington's  title  was  derived  from  this  town.  A  lofty  {>illtf  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo^  erected  by  satsciiptioo, 
stands  on  Blackduwn  Hill,  near  the  town. 

WELLINGTON.    [Zealand,  New.) 

WELLS,  Somerstftshire,  an  ancient  dty,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,! 
municipal  and  [parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Foof^Uf 
Union,  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills  ii 
61*  12'  N.  kt,  2*'  88'  W.  long.,  distant  19  milea  &W.  from  Hatb,ua 
120  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough  d 
Wells  in  1 861  was  47;S6L  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermeo  tmi 
1 2  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  tae  archdeicouij 
of  Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  aud  Wells. 

The  founder  of  the  first  church  at  Wells  is  said  to  hare  been  loi, 
king  of  Wessex,  in  704.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  i::ider,  ia  ^ 
beginning  of  the  10th  century,  the  town  became  the  seat  or  abtHhoimc 
About  1U91  John  de  Villula  obtained  the  biiihopric,aud  baviogrefflufa 
the  epiecopal  seat  to  Bath,  called  himself  bishop  of  Bath  only.  ^^^' 
1189  Bishop  Roberts,  the  sucoesaor  of  Viiiuls,  determined  thattiw 
diocesan  ahould  be  styled  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils.  WeiiiAX 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  aince  the  reign  of  Edward  L 

The  town  is  cleansed,  lighted  with  ga^  paved,  and  sappUed  viU 
water.    There  is  a  jail    The  townhali  was  buUt  in  1780, and s^ 
on  one  side  of  an  extensive  area  which  communicates  bj  an  ^"^^ 
gateway  with  the  cathedral  closa    The  cathetlial  is  one  of  tbe  fiow 
structures  of  the  kind  in  England.    It  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  crof4 
the  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  being  416  feet  and  tbe  tnto^^ 
measuring  166  fcet^    The  tower,  which  rises  from  ths  int«necUuQ,  ^ 
166  feet  high,  and  two  other  massive  towen,  each  126  feet  in  h^S 
crown  the  extremities  of  the  weet  front.    Tnis  western  (m^^  "^ 
markable  for  its  tracery  and  sculptured  figures :  there  are  about  isv 
statues  of  the  siae  of  lil'e,  aud  above  800  of  smaller  sise;  sud  aitbuo>n 
many  of  them  are  a  good  deal  mutiktcd,  the  effect  it  vtrj  ttru^ 
The  Lady  chapel  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ca'^*^*^^^ 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  aruhitecture  is  ^'"^^ 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments.     1  he  cathedral  bai  for  *^ 
time  past  been  undergoing  the  process  of  rs^toration.    ^'**' 'P'^ 
form  a  quadrangle  attaohod  to  the  south  side  of  the  cathedm  /'^ 
sides  severally  measuring  about  160  feet    The  cbapter-boate  » 
handsome  octangular  building,  62  feet  diameter  in  the  ^^^^^VZ, 
roof  being  supported  by  a  single  central  pillar.    The  episcopv  p^ 
which  is  of  the  14th  century,  stands  at  a  short  diatance  lottW  "T 
the  cathedral,  and  with  ito  lofty  and  embattled  wall.  u><^<'^°jf 'l^lidi 
of  about  seven  acrsn^  aud  surrounded  by  a  bioad  moat  fiil^ 
water,  resembles  an  old  baronial  oaatle.    The  parish  eburcb  oi 
Cuthbert  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  in  the  later  powt«d  a^*^ 
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with  a  fine  embAttlrd  tower  orowneH  with  pinnaoleii  The  Wealeyan 
M«ihodistfi,  ladepeodents,  and  Baptiata  have  places  of  worship.  The 
Chapter  Orammar  school  is  free  to  choristers.  The  Diocesan  central 
schools,  which  are  condaoted  as  National  schools,  are  partly  supported 
from  endowment ;  there  are  also  an  Eudowed  BiuC'Coat  school.  Infant 
schools,  several  almshouses,  and  a  aaviogs  bank. 

The  coru-market  has  decayed,  but  the  market  for  cheese  is  still 
important.  The  market  days  are  Wednesflay  and  Saturday.  Furs 
are  held  on  January  6th,  May  14th,  July  6th,  October  25th,  and 
November  SOtb.  The  summer  asdixea  for  Somersetshire  are  held 
alternately  in  Wells  and  Bridgewater.  A  county  court  is  held.  Raoea 
are  run  annuuUy  in  the  vicinity  of  Wells. 

The  see  of  Bath  aud  Wells  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
diocese  comprises  the  county  of  Somerset,  except  Bedminster,  and 
contains  460  benefices :  it  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Wells, 
Bath,  and  Taanton.  llie  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  archdeacons, 
chancellor,  precentor,  and  four  canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is 
fixed  at  50004  a  year. 

WELL&    [Mainb,  U.S.;  Norfolk.] 

WELa    [Eva,  Upper,] 

WELSHPOOL.    pPoou] 

WELWTN,  Hertfordshire,  a  email  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situnted  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maran,  a  feeder  of  the 
Lea,  in  61^  60^  N.  lat,  0*  13'  W.  long^.,  distant  about  8  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Hertford,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  22  miles 
by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1557.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans 
and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Welwyn  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  four 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  6457  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
2225.  The  paiish  church  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  the 
Independents  and  Wealeyan  Methodists  have  chapels.  Besides  an 
Knriowed  school  for  boys,  founded  by  Dr.  Toung,  author  of  the 
'  Night  Thoughts,'  who  was  rector  of  the  parish,  there  is  a  school 
for  irirlii. 

WELZHBIM.    [Jazt.] 

WEM,  Shropshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  Roden,  in 
52**  51'  N.  Ut,  2*  42'  W.  long.,  dititant  10  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Shrews- 
bury, and  168  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of 
Wem  parish  in  1851  was  3747.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Wem  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  11  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  51,197  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  10,625. 

The  town  of  Wem  consiate  principally  of  one  spacious  street,  which 
is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure  witli  a  fine 
chanuel  aud  a  lofty  spire.  The  Independente,  Baptists,  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Irvingites  have  places  of  worship.  There  are — a  Free 
school,  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  Maltintr  is  carried 
on,  and  there  are  oom-mills,  tan-yards,  and  rope-walks.  The  market 
is  held  on  Thursday;  cattle  fairs  are  held  six  times  in  the  year. 
Petty  8esi«ions  and  a  county  court  are  held. 

WEMYS3,  EAST  and  WEST.    [Fitesbibb.] 

WENDEN.    [Livonia.] 

WENDOVER,  BuokiuKhamshire,  a  market-town,  is  situated  near 
the  base  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  in  51*  45'  N.  Ut,  0*"  44'  W.  long.,  distant 
5  miles  S.E.  from  Aylesbury,  and  35  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1937.  The  living  is  a  vicarage^ 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

Wendover  was  formerly  a  parliamentaiy  borough,  but  it  was  disfran- 
chised by  the  Iteform  Act.  Besides  the  parish  church,  whidi  stands 
a  short  distance  from  the  town,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists 
and  Independents,  and  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  Laoe- 
xnaking,  straw-plat>making,  malting,  coach-building,  and  rope-making 
are  carried  on.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday;  and  there  are  faira 
on  May  13th  and  October  2nd.  The  celebrated  John  Hampden  repre- 
sented Wendover  in  five  parliamenta.  A  branch  of  the  Qrand  Junction 
Canal  comes  to  the  town. 

WENER,  LAKK    [Swxdbn.] 

Wi<:NERSBORG.    [Swsdkn.] 

WENLOCK,  sometimes  called  GREAT  or  MUCH  WENLOCK, 
Shropshire,  a  market-town,  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
is  situated  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Wenlock  Edge 
Hills,  in  52*  85'  N.  Ut,  2*  83'  W.  lon^.,  distant  12  mUes  S.E.  from 
Shrewsbury,  and  148  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2398 ;  of  the  municipal  borough  18,728; 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  20,588.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  iSalop  and  diocese  of  Herefuixl.  The  borough  is 
govemeil  by  six  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor; 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

The  town  of  Much  Wenlock  couDisis  of  only  two  streets.  Besides 
the  parish  church  the  town  contains  National  schools,  and  a  savings 
bank.    The  market  is  held  on  Monday ;  five  fairs  are  held  yearly. 

Wenlock  Abbey  was  founded  about  680  by  Millburga,  of  the  family 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Mercia.  It  was  on  two  occasions  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  but  subsequently  restored.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are 
considerable ;  they  are  of  the  13th  century.  The  whole  length  from  east 
to  west  was  401  ftfct,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  66  feet 

WENSUM,  RIVER.    [Nobtolx.] 


WBNTWORTH.    [Yorkshibb.] 

WEOBLEY,  Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  and  for- 
merly a  market-town  and  borough,  is  situated  in  52*  9'  N.  lat,  2*  51' 
W.  long.,  distant  11  mUes  N.W.  from  Hereford,  and  141  miles  W.N. W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  908.  The 
liring  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford. 
Weobley  Poor- Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  48,959  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8718. 

Weobley  formerly  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  it  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  Biany  of  the  old  wooden  houses 
are  extremely  picturesque  in  appearance.  The  church  is  a  com- 
modious and  handsome  gothic  e<iifice,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists,  an  old  Endowed  Grammar 
school,  and  a  Charity  echooL    A  yearly  foir  is  held  in  October. 

WERBJA.    [MoBuow,  Government  of.] 

WERNIGERODE,  the  capital  of  a  county  in  Prussian  Saxony,  the 
properly  of  Count  Stillberg  Wernigerode,  of  which  the  Brocken  is  the 
centre,  and  which  is  about  90  square  miles  in  extent  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hara  and  on  the  Zillerbach,  is  a 
walled  town,  with  four  gates,  and  a  suburb  called  Neschenrode.  The 
mansion  of  the  count  is  an  ancient  castle,  built  on  a  rock  827  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  400  feet  above  the  town.  It  commands 
a  very  fine  prospect,  and  contains  a  library  of  80,000  Tolumea.  The 
town  has  woollen  and  linen  manufactories,  tanneries  and  brandy  distil- 
leries, a  paper-mill,  several  oil-mills,  saw-mills.  &o. ;  4  churches,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  poorhouse,  a  gymnasium,  and  considerable  trade  in 
corn.    Population  5600. 

WERWICK.    [FLaNOKBS,  ITdtf.] 

WESEL  (Ober-),  a  walled  town  in  the  government  of  Coblenz,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhinei  the  bed  of  which  is  deep  and  narrower  here 
than  at  any  other  point  There  are  two  churches  and  three  chapel^ 
of  which  St- Werner's  chapel  is  worthy  of  noticei  The  inhabitants, 
2600  in  number,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen-cloth  and 
the  salmon  fishery  on  tbe  Rhine.  Wine  of  superior  quality  is  pro- 
duced in  the  adjacent  country.  On  a  steep  mountain  without  the 
town  are  the  ruios  of  the  great  and  very  strong  castle  of  Schonberg, 
and  below  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  perpen- 
dicular Lurley  rook,  celebrated  for  its  echo,  which  is  said  to  repeat 
sounds  fifteen  times. 

WESEL.     [DtJBSELDORF.] 

WESER,  the  Roman  VinurgU,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Germany, 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda :  the  Werra 
rises  in  Saxe-Hildburgbausen,  and  the  Fulda  in  the  Rhon-gebirge  in 
Bavaria.  The  course  of  ^e  Werra  is  175  miles,  and  that  of  the  Fulda 
125  miles,  to  their  junction  at  MfLnden  in  Hanover,  where  their  united 
streams  take  the  name  of  the  Weser.  The  Weser  then  passes  through 
the  principality  of  Qottingen,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  the  principality 
of  Calenberg,  the  county  of  Schaumburg,  the  Prussian  prorince  of 
Westphalia,  the  Hanoverian  provinces  of  Hoya,  Verden,  and  Bremen, 
and  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  from  which,  to  its  very  broad 
mouth  beyond  Bremerlehe,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Hanover 
and  Oldenbuig,  and  falls  into  the  Noith  Sea  45  miles  below  the  city 
of  Bremen :  its  entire  course  from  Miinden  is  225  miles.  Its  principal 
affluents  are,  on  the  right  hand,  the  Aller,  with  the  Ocker  and  the 
Leine;  the  Wumme;  the  Lune;  and,  on  the  left,  the  An;  the  Delme; 
the  Hunta  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from  south  to  north, 
at  fimt  through  a  mountainous  country,  to  the  celebrated  Porta 
Westphalica  (between  four  and  five  miles  above  Minden),  which  is  a 
gap  in  the  Sttntel-gebirge,  through  which  it  flows^  having  Jacobs- 
beig  (528  feet  high)  on  the  right,  and  Wittekindsberg  (807  feet  high) 
on  the  left  bank.  After  passing  the  Porta  Westphalica  it  flows  through 
a  wide  valley  with  low  banks.  The  fadltties  afforded  by  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Weser,  the  Werra,  the  Fulda,  and  some  of  the  other 
tributary  atreams^  as  the  Aller  and  the  Huute,  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  countries  on  their  bunks.  The 
upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  Weser  however  are  often  rendered 
impassable  in  summer  by  sand-banks.  Five  miles  below  Bremerlehe  a 
harbour  wsa  constructed,  in  1818,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  [Bbjcmjek.] 

WKSPRIM.    [HnwoABT.] 

WEST  BUOMWICH.    [Bbohwioh,  Wist.] 

WEST  DERBY,  Lancaiiiire,  a  suburb  of  Livbbpool,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Pooi^Law  Union,  is  situated  in  58*  26'  N.  lat,  2*  55'  \^.  long., 
distant  8  miles  N.E.  from  Liverpool,  and  204  miles  N.W.  from  Londoh. 
The  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  West  Derby  wss  82,978 
in  1S51.  West  Derby  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  aud 
townships,  with  an  area  of  49,614  acres^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
158,288. 

WEST  FIRLE,  Sussex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union* 
is  situated  in  50*  50'  N.  lat,  0*  6'  £.  long.,  distant  4  miles  S.E.  by  B. 
from  Lewes,  and  54  miles  S.  by  E.  from  London.  The  population  of 
the  parish  in  1851  was  701.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
eoni^  of  Lewes  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  West  Firle  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  eight  parishes,  with  an  area  of  14,494  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  2590.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious  gothio 
structure.    There  are  National  schools. 

WEST  HAM,  Essex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union^ 
is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  lica,  to  the  south  of  the 
main  road  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  in  51*  82'  N  lat  0"  1'  W, 
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long.,  distant  26  miles  S.W.  from  Chelmsford,  and  5  miles  N.E.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  West  Ham  in  1851  was 
18,817.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
London.  West  Ham  Poor  Law  Union  contains  seven  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  19,477  acres,  and  a  popnlation  in  1851  of 
84,395.  West  Ham  had  at  one  time  a  market  The  villages  of 
Flaifltow  and  Stratford,  which  are  in  the  paridb,  are  noticed  under 
Essex.  The  works  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  at  Stmtford  have 
led  to  a  great  increase  of  population  in  that  part  of  West  Ham  parish. 
The  church  of  West  Ham  is  an  ancient  and  oommodioos  structure, 
consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles.  The  Independents  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National,  British,  Free, 
and  Infant  schools  On  the  river  Lea  are  com-milis,  distiileries,  a 
gutta-percha  manufactory,  hrick-works,  and  market-gardens. 

WEST  HAMPNETT,  Sussex,  an  agricultural  village,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Pooi^Law  Union,  is  situated  in  60*  50'  N.  lat,  0"*  46'  W.  long., 
distant  one  mile  and  a  half  N.W.  from  Cbiobester,  and  60  miles  &SbW. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  637,  of 
whom  225  were  in  the  Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarsge, 
in  the  archdeaconiy  and  diocese  of  Cbiobester.  West  Hauipnett 
Union  contains  87  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  72,409 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,649. 

WEST  INDIES,  a  term  applied  to  the  archipelago  which  feparates 
the  Atlantio  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexioa  The 
name  perp**tuates  the  notion  of  Columbus  that  by  ssiling  wett  he 
should  reach  India,  or  Hindustan ;  it  was  for  some  time  synonymous 
with  America.  Geograpbers  sometimes  call  these  islands  the  Columbian 
ilrcAtpeio^,  because  nearly  all  the  inlands  were  discovered  by  Columbus. 
On  tbe  continent  of  Europe  the  name  Amtillbb  has  been  generally 
retained.  Various  names  are  given  by  seamen  of  different  nations  to 
different  portions  of  the  archipelaga  Tbe  Spaniards  introduced  tbe 
di«tinetion  of  Windward  and  Leeward  Isl*  s  (Barlovento  and  Sotto- 
vento).  By  Windward  ItUt  English  navigators  mean  the  gTx>up  that 
lies  south  of,  and  includes,  Martinique;  while  tbe  Leeward  Islet  com- 
prise the  islands  between  Martinique  and  Puerto  Rico:  these  two 
groups,  together  with  a  series  of  islets  along  the  north  ooast  of  Vena- 
auela,  constitute  the  Leteer  AnttUes.  The  most  northerly  of  the  Lee- 
ward Isles  form  the  group  of  the  Yiroik  IsLAiiDa  The  larger  islands 
—Puerto  Kioo,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba^whioh  bound  tbe 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  are  called  tbe  Oreater  AtUilla;  acd 
outside  these  towards  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north-east,  an  the  great 
hanks  on  which  rest  the  Zueayas,  or  Bahamas. 

The  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies  extends  from  10**  to  27''  SO' 
K.  lat,  59^  30'  to  85*  W.  long.,  and  the  islands  are  divided  into  three 
groups  :  the  Bahamas,  Ijing  between  27**  80'  and  20°  N.  lat,  70*"  and 
80*  W.  long. ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  between  23*  80'  and  18'  N.  lat, 
65*  and  85*  W.  long. ;  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  extending  from  19*  to 
10*  N.  lat,  59*  30'  to  66*  W.  long.  The  most  northern  portion  of 
this  archipelago,  or  that  part  which  is  north  of  20*  N.  lat,  is  noticed 
under  Bahamas;  the  Oreater  Antilles  are  described  under  Cuba, 
HisPAKiOLA,  Jamaica,  and  Pubbto  Rioo;  the  British  West  India 
Islands  are  severally  noticed  under  their  proper  heads,  as  ara  also  tbe 
more  important  of  the  islands  belonging  to  France,  Denmark,  and 
Holland.  Lists  of  the  islands  belonging  to  these  differant  states  are 
given  under  Antillss.  The  gross  area  of  the  West  Indies  is  estimated 
at  86,023  square  miles,  that  of  the  British  possessions  at  13,272  square 
miles.  It  remains  in  this  artide  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  formation, 
climate,  and  products  of  the  archipelaga 

The  islands  dispersed  over  tbe  Bidiama  banks  are  low,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ivlands  of  Heneagus,  or  Insgua,  and  Mayaganga,  or 
Marignana,  both  aituated  in  a  wide  opening  to  the  north  of  the  Wind- 
ward Passage  which  separates  Cuba  from  Hispaniola.  They  hardly 
rise  more  than  six  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  their  shores  are 
formed  by  madrepores  or  ooraL  They  are  all  long^  and  very  narrow. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  islands  the  soil  is  composed  of  sand  and 
calcareous  rocks,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  It  is  generally  hard, 
and  partially  covered  with  sbrubs  or  with  low  trees,  some  of  which 
produce  dye-woods.  The  bsnks  themselves  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  Where  their  edges  are  not  formed  by 
islands  there  is  a  depth  of  three  to  ten  fathoms  of  water  on  them,  but 
thU  depth  decreases  gradually  towards  the  interior  of  the  banksi,  whei« 
it  is  frequently  only  a  few  feet  There  are  also  large  tracts  which  are 
dry  at  low-water,  and  in  other  places  there  are  single  rooks  or  oli£b. 
The  surface  of  the  banks  is  composed  of  oalcaceooB  sand  intermixed 
with  shells. 

The  extensive  banks  which  surround  the  greater  part  of  the  islsnd 
of  Cuba  prove  that  tbis  island  rests  on  a  bank  similar  to  the  Great 
Bahama  Bank.  These  banks  surround  the  island  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
few  places  of  comparatively  small  extent^  where  large  vessels  have 
access.  [Cuba.]  The  eastern  portion  of  Cuba  however  is  free  from 
banks,  and  in  these  districts  alone  the  mountains  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  whilst  those  parts  which  are  surrounded  by  banks  contain 
only  hills. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Cuba  evidently  belongs  to  another 
region,  which  extends  far  to  the  east^  comprehending  the  three  other 
^iger  Antilles  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  so  as  to  terminate  near  64*" 
W.  long.  In  the  most  western  parts  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great 
elevation.    The  Montafioa  del  Cobre  in  Cuba  rise  to  7200  feet;  tbe 


Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica  to  7150  feat;  and  those  of  CibtoinHb 
paniola  to  about  8000  feet  Farther  to  the  east  the  moantaioadecRu 
in  height  In  Puerto  Rioo  they  do  not  attain  4000  feet,  sod  io  '«s 
Virgin  Islands  probably  not  2000  feet  Those  of  Yiigin  Oonia  perba 
do  not  much  exceed  500  feet  These  mountains  exhibit  the  m^i 
formation  of  most  mountains  of  £urope,  but  primitive  roctj  n 
prevalent  in  the  highest  ranges.  Between  them  then  are  ralienc! 
consiHerable  width,  aud  on  tbeir  aides  araaller  ones,  all  uf  wtiicb^ 
very  fertile.  There  are  considerable  plains^  aa  in  Jamaica  aad  ii^ 
paniola,  which  however  are  destitute  of  trees  and  less  fertik  ?:• 
mountains,  their  declivities,  and  the  Talleys  are  thickly  woodeCa 
their  natural  state. 

The  strait  which  lies  between  Vii^^n  Oorda  and  AngnQla,  and  j 
tnvened  by  the  meridian  of  64"  W.  long.,  separatee  this  r^oa  fr/. 
the  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  which  extend  from  18*"  20'  to  12*  .Via:. 
and  between  60'  50*  and  63*  10'  W.  long.,  in  a  ourved  lioe.  'M 
islands  consist  either  entirely  or  for  the  greater  part  of  mountdji 
and  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  Anguilla  however,  which  lies  it  ta 
most  northern  extremity,  and  Barbuda  and  Barbadoes,  which  b 
farther  to  tbe  east,  are  not  much  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  notnM 
of  volcanic  action,  but  consist  mostly  of  limestone  rooka  The  gra'^r 
number  of  the  othera  are  entirely  conaposed  of  lava  or  other  rocki  of 
volcanio  origin;  but  in  St  Martin,  St  Bartholomew,  Oaadalo<i;e 
Martinique,  and  Granada  are  tracts  consisting  of  limestone  or  siai- 
Btone,  Two  of  these  islands,  Ouodaloope  and  St  Viooen^  have  ttiv. 
volcanoes ;  the  othera  contain  extinct  craters,  or  solfataras,  in  difftre.'. 
degrees  of  activity.  The  surface  of  these  islands,  like  tliat  of  l 
countries  consisting  of  volcanic  rocks,  presents  great  and  sadden  iin- 
gularities.  The  mountains  rise  from  2500  to  more  than  5OO0  feeUbon 
the  sea.  The  highest  are  the  Mume  Dinblotin  in  Dominica  (5316  f(<:j 
and  the  Souffri^re  in  Quadaloupe  (61 18  feet),  both  of  which  litwrn 
in  the  centre  of  the  chain.  Proceeding  south  and  north  thej  beeoai 
lower,  but  Mount  Misery  in  St  Christopher  is  still  U5i  feet,  ml 
Mome  Rouge  in  Oreuada  8840  feet  high.  On  the  eastern  sbonicf 
the  islands,  whioh  are  exposed  to  the  strong  currents  f  torn  the  Atlaau 
the  rocks  rise  with  a  very  ateep  ascent^  aud  the  indeotations  brtTtc 
them  are  generally  too  short  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  tnd^rJi 
to  constitute  harbours.  On  the  western  shores  the  nioantains  areia 
elevated  and  their  declivities  gradnal ;  and  here  the  inlets  an  of  gmte 
extent^  and  form  good  harbours. 

The  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad  chiefly  consist  of  primhin 
rocks,  and  resemble  in  their  formation  the  north-eastern  ooast »: 
Vennoela.  Thera  are  no  traces  of  Tolcanio  action  on  them,  exo^' 
some  mud-volcanoes  on  Trinidad. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  with  the  eietp^* 
the  most  northern  Bahamas,  are  within  the  tropic ;  and  their  cUioiti, 
as  in  other  countries  thus  situated,  is  regulated  by  the  progress  of  w 
sun,  and  the  trade-winds,  which  depend  on  that  prograsa  Tbe  jts 
is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  wet  All  tbe  ifelands  which  m 
south  of  18'  N.  kt  have  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  and  tbit  is  ib 
the  case  with  tbe  southern  shores  of  the  islands  of  Poerto  Rico,  Hr 
paniola,  and  Jamaica.  The  long  dry  season  sets  in  when  the  ^ 
approaches  the  southern  tropic,  about  the  end  of  November  or  tt: 
beginning  of  December.  In  this  season  the  weather  is  g^^*^^/? 
constant  Showen  of  rain  indeed  occur,  but  not  frequently ;  tm  tv 
sky  is  cloudless  for  several  weeks  and  even  months  in  Buo^'f 
This  weather  lasts  till  the  sun  approaches  the  equator.  ^^^^'J^ 
end  of  March  a  change  in  tbe  atmosphere  takes  place  in  tb«  a»» 
southern  islands,  but  it  occun  about  a  month  later  in  thoM  d<" 
18*"  N.  lat  The  short  rainy  season  begins,  which  in  the  soatbem 
islands  h»ts  about  six  weeks,  but  in  the  northern  only  15  or  20  dap 
Showen  are  then  frequent  and  sometimes  several  occur  in  one  (»;• 
but  they  hardly  ever  continue  for  an  hour.  When  the  sun  P"?*^^ 
the  aenith  of  the  islands,  the  short  dry  season  begins.  ^^  ^^  ^Lm 
the  sun  haa  reached  the  northern  tropic.    In  July  the  long  runj  uu^ 


sets  in,  and  continues  to  the  month  of  November.    ^^'*'**^J'^ 
are  ushered  in  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  aocompanied  by  termc 
thunder-storms,  are  generally  not  heavy  in  July ;  but  they  ^f^y 
in  August  in  the  southern,  and  in  September  in  the  no/^*'"  .T^ 
They  then  descend  in  torrenU,  and  sometimes  continue  for  2«  no  ^ 
without  interruption ;  but  they  usually  fall  in  showers,  several  of  wiija> 
occur  in  one  day,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty.    Io  the  sou 
isUnds  they  begin  to  diminish  in  September,  and  in  the  n/r""'"! '^ 
October,    in  November  the  showen  are  moderate  and  less  fre4»»^ 
On  the  island  of  Cuba  snd  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  other  uiw^ 
Antaies  and  in  the  Bahamas,  the  seasons  are  not  so  d»tincUy  0i^^ 
Though  fine  weather  prevails  during  the  long  diy  ■***5' l  JJ  ih* 
quently  interrupted  by  rain.    It  must  however  be  observed  v»   .^ 
heaviest  rains  fall  in  those  months  when  the  rainy  bssmd  u  ^ 
height  hi  the  islands  lying  faHher  south.    The  qusnUty  of  i*»  ^" 
annually  falls  in  the  Oreater  AntUles  U  less  than  in  those  i^»^^ 
the  seasons  are  more  ngular.    In  the  former  it  amounts  to 
48  and  60  inches,  and  in  Uie  latter  to  60  or  70  inchea 


The  mean  annual  temperature  diffen  very  little  in  ^U0»  "^ 
between  the  tropics.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  about  78%  ^'^^Z^ 
heat  experienced  at  Puerto  d'fispa&adoes  not  exceed  98",  <a  )r°^ 
above  the  mean  annual  tempentiue.  At  the  Havana  the  then»  ,  ^ 
sometimes  rises  to  92*;  bat  it  aometimee  descends  «■  lo^  "*  *  ' 
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in  its  Tidniiy  iee  is  ocoasionally  formed,  after  a  long  ooniinuanoe  of 
northerly  wmda  in  December  or  January.  With  this  exception  it  ii 
Btated  that  no  froet  is  experienced  even  on  tlie  summits  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemiiphere  the  Archipelago  enjoys 
the  full  benefit  of  the  trade-windsi  blowixig  from  north-east  and  east* 
north-east,  and  diffusing  over  it  a  refreshing  coolness.  Bat  when  the 
sun  has  passed  the  equator,  the  trade- winds  retire  to  the  northward  as 
far  as  15*  or  16*  K.  lat.,  and  are  replaced  by  south-eastern  winds,  which 
are  warm  and  usually  gentle;  they  continue  to  blow  with  diminishing 
force  till  June,  when  they  are  ft«quently  interrupted  by  calms.  Daring 
the  lonq:  runs  the  wind  blows  from  all  Uio  points  of  the  compass,  and 
frequently  in  rery  violent  gusts.'  This  is  also  the  season  of  the  hurri- 
canes, which  rarely  occur  in  July,  but  generally  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber. They  are  not  experienced  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  are  more 
frequent  and  destructive  on  the  Lesser  Antilles  than  in  Jamaica  or 
Cuba.  In  Cuba  they  usually  occur  in  October.  When  the  trade-winds 
are  not  strong,  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  daily  alternation  of  the 
sea-  and  land-breeses,  the  first  blowing  by  day  and  the  land-breese  by 
night  The  calms  between  the  breezes  are  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
but  they  last  only  from  one  to  two  hours. 

All  the  islands  are  subject  to  earthquakes ;  but  they  are  not  Tiolent, 
except  on  the  islands  of  Toloanio  formation,  where  they  prove  some- 
times very  destructive.  The  climate  is  considered  healthy  from 
November  to  June,  but  during  the  great  rains  Tarious  diseases, 
especially  fevers,  are  prevalent. 

The  navigation  of  the  Archipelago  is  much  affected  by  the  currents 
which  prevail  in  the  surrounding  seas.  The  prindpal  of  these,  the 
Gulf  Strean  and  the  Guyana  Current,  are  noticed  under  Atlahtio 
OoBAN.  Another  current  prevails  along  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the 
Bahama  Banks.  It  sets'  along  the  banks  to  the  east«outh-east^  and 
varies  much  in  strength  according  to  the  seasons.  In  the  sea  between 
this  current  and  the  Guyana  Current  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
occurs  which  is  called  the  *  Ground-Sea,*  or  in  Jamaica  the '  North 
Sea.'  It  is  a  swell  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  south-eastern  Bahamas, 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  but  chiefly  Puerto- 
Rico  and  Uie  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  northern  Carib- 
bee  Islands,  are  subjects  This  heavy  swell  sets  in  generally  in  October 
and  continues,  though  with  some  intermission,  till  April  and  May. 
During  June,  July,  and  August  it  appean  only  oocasionally,  and  for  a 
short  time.  It  takes  place  when  the  air  is  calm,  or  even  after  the 
prevalence  of  light  winds  from  the  southwaitl  of  eastb  The  sea 
approaches  from  the  north  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  undulatiuff 
masses,  which  suddenly  rise  to  Inrge  ridges  crested  with  foam,  and 
form  billows  which  burst  upon  the  beach  with  great  impetuosity. 
The  sea  for  many  miles  assumes  a  peouliar  aspect  Diffiirent  tints  of 
blue,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
snowy  foam  of  the  breaking  waves  when  they  strike  against  the  hidden 
rook,  or  with  the  white  line  which  is  visible  along  the  whole  coast 

The  grains,  plants,  vegetables,  and  fruit-trees,  which  are  cultivated 
either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  articles  of  export  or  as  food,  are 
enumerated  in  the  articles  on  the  several  islandsi  The  most  important 
products  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobaoco,  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  cacao,  manioc, 
maise,  &a,  vast  quantities  of  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
hard  strong  timber.  The  wild  animals  which  existed  on  the  Arohi- 
pelsgo  when  the  Europeans  first  atrived  were— the  agouti,  peccary, 
racoon,  alco,  or  native  Indian  dog,  and  the  wild  boar — are  now  all 
extinct  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  wild  hog,  which  is 
still  common  on  most  islands.  Monkeys  are  still  found  on  several 
iilands,  and  in  Jamaica  there  is  a  smaller  kind.  Birds  are  numerous, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  fit  for  food.  There  are  maocaws,  parrots, 
wild  guinra-fowh^  quails,  several  species  of  wild-pigeons  and  partridges, 
snipes,  wild-ducks,  gray-ducks,  teal,  plovers,  widgeons,  mocking-birds, 
or  nightiog.iles,  curlews,  spoonbills,  divers,  herons,  rails,  and  sand- 
pipers. The  most  remarkable  of  the  birds  are  the  humming-bird  and 
the  carrion-crow :  without  the  last-mentioned  bird,  it  is  said  that  these 
islands  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

Fish  are  abundant  and  excellent  Madden  enumerates  24  species 
in  Jamaica,  all  of  which  are  excellent  food.  In  the  sea  surrounding 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  the  manatee  and  the  remora,  or  sucking-fish,  are 
met  with,  but  vt-ry  rarely.  Turtles  are  abundant  on  the  Bahamas  and 
other  low  iMlands.  In  Jamaica  is  the  mountain-crab,  which  is  one  of 
the  delicacies  of  the  island.  The  cotton-tree  worm,  or  casi,  is  eaten 
by  the  negroes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  huge  lizards,  among  which 
is  the  gnana,  which  is  eaten.  Alligators  are  numerous.  There  are 
also  several  kinds  of  snakes,  and  some  are  large,  but  they  are  innoxious. 
The  mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  and  ants  are  troublesome.  Fire-flies  are 
very  abundant 

The  original  inhabitants  found  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  Greater 
Antilles  and  the  Bahamas  were  a  gentle  and  timid  raca  They  were 
all  exterminated  in  a  few  yean.  The  Little  Antilles  on  the  other 
hand  were  inhabited  by  a  courageous  and  robust  race  called  Caribs, 
from  whom  this  part  of  the  West  Indies  is  still  sometimes  called  the 
Caribbean  Islands.  But  this  warlike  race  is  also  extinct  in  the  islands, 
which  are  now  peopled  entirely  by  Europeans,  Creoles^  and  negroes. 
A  few  families  of  Caribs  still  exist  on  the  islands  of  St  Vincent  and 
Trinidad.  The  present  population,  amounting  to  between  three  and 
four  miilions^  is  composed  of  whites  and  negroes^  and  the  o£bpring  of 


these  two  races.  In  the  British  islands  the  negroes  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  population ;  in  Cuba,  about  one-half;  in  Puerto 
Rico,  only  one-six^  The  proportion  between  the  two  races  in  the 
islands  which  belong  to  other  European  nations  is  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  British  islands.  In  Hispaniola  both  races  are  so  mixed,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  considered  mulattoes. 

HUtory. — The  greater  number  of  the  islands  composing  the  Colum- 
bian Archipelago  were  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  his  first  voyage 
he  first  feU  in  (I2th  Oct.,  1492)  with  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  which  the  natives  called  Guanahani  He  afterwards 
visited  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  Ue  between  San  Salvador  and  Cuba^ 
and  sailed  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  last-mentioned  island  from 
Punta  Maternello  to  Cape  Maysi,  whence  he  passed  to  Hispaniola,  of 
which  he  discovered  a  great  part  of  the  northern  coast  In  his  second 
voyage  (1498)  he  discovered  all  the  Lesser  Antilles  north  of  15*  N.  lat, 
and  also  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  following  year  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba.  In  his  third  voyage  (1498)  he  discovered  Trinidad  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  Venezuela,  with  the  islands  of  Margarita  and  Cuba- 
gua.  In  his  fourth  voyage  he  discovered  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the 
whole  of  the  coast  of  Central  America  from  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios  to 
Puerto  Bello,  and,  in  returning  from  this  coast  to  Hispaniola,  also  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  The  other  islands  were  discovered  either  at  the 
same  time  or  soon  afterwards.  Columbus  formed  the  first  settlement 
on  his  second  voysge,  snd  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the 
other  Greater  Antilles  were  occupied  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  attempted  to  exclude  Europeans  from  having  any  commercial 
intercourse  with  these  islands.  But  as  the  Spaniards  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  occupy  the  smaller  iidands,  they  became  the 
resort  of  the  pirates  called  Buccaneers,  who  infested  the  Spanish 
possessions  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Buccaneers  several  nations  settled  permanently  in  them.  Other 
islauds  were  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  by  war,  as  Jamaica  by  the 
English;  or  by  treaty,  as  the  western  portion  of  Hispaniola  by  the 
French.  After  the  extermination  of  the  Buccaneers  the  islands  began 
to  enjoy  pMoe,_  and  soon  rose  to  great  importance,  as  the  demand 
for  their  principal  produce,  sugar  and  coffee,  increased  rapidly  in 
Europe^  and  most  of  the  other  countries  in  which  those  articles  might 
be  obtained  were  shut  out  from  a  free  commercial  intercourse  Thus 
the  English  islands,  as  also  those  of  other  European  nations,  with  the 
exoeption  of  those  of  Spain,  had  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Several  events  which  have  taken  place 
since  1800  have  considerably  afiTected  the  condition  of  the  English 
possessions;  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  free  intercourse  not  ouly  of  England,  but  also 
of  other  European  natious^  with  countries  producing  similar  articles. 
Blaveiy  has  been  abolished,  and  the  slaves  made  free  in  the  French 
West  India  islands  since  1848.  SUves  now  exist  only  on  the  islaids 
still  belonging  to  Spain. 

(Bryan  Edwards,  Hittwy  of  the  Wut  India;  Humboldt;  Londm 
Oeographieal  Jomrnal ;  Pariiamentarv  Papen,) 

WEST  KILBRIDE.    [Atbshibk.] 

WlfiST  WARD,  Westmorland,  is  the  north-western  division  of  the 
county,  and  gives  name  to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  ward  contains  an 
area  of  120,528  acres,  with  a  population  in  1851  of  8155.  It  is  bounded 
N.W.  Vy  Cumberland,  E.  by  East  Ward,  and  S.  by  Lancashire  and  the 
ward  of  KendaL  West  Ward  Union,  which  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships,  is  co-extensive  with  West  Ward  division  of  the  county. 

WES  TBUUftNE,  Sussex,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  which  divides  Sussex 
from  Hampshire^  in  50"  51'  N.  kt,  0"  56'  W.  long.,  disUnt  8  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Chichester,  and  70  miles  S.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2178.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chichester.  Westboume  Pooi^Law 
Union  oontatns  12  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  82,886 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6944.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
Westboume  has  National  and  Infaut  schools.  Brick-making,  rope- 
making,  and  mast  and  block  making  are  carried  on. 

WESTBUR  Y,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town  and  parliamentaiy  borough, 
and  the  seat  of  a  PoorLaw  Union,  is  situated  in  52*  15'  N.  lat,  2*  9' 
W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  &W.  from  Devises,  100  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  London  by  road,  and  109|  miles  by  the  Wilts  and  Somerset 
blanch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Westbury  in  1851  was  7029.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  Poor-Law  Union, 
which  is  called  the  Westbury  snd  Whorwelsdown  Union,  from  the  two 
adjoining  hundreds  so  named  with  which  its  area  is  nearly  conter- 
minous, contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  30,944 
acres^  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,580. 

Westbury  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  numerous  Roman 
coins  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhcKNL  Westbury  Leigh  forms 
a  strset,  separated  by  an  interval  of  open  road  from  the  principal 
street  of  Westbury.  The  church  is  a  hu^  ancient  buildinif,  with  a 
central  tower,  and  a  fine  west  window.  There  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  The  town-hall 
is  a  handsome  building.  The  clothing  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  four  yeariy  fairsL 

WESTBURT-ON-SEVERN,  Gloucestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  SoTem, 
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in  61*  50'  N.  UK,  2*  24'  W.  long^  diaUnt  9  miles  a  W.  from  GlouoMlmv 
and  1 11  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Loodon.  The  population  of  the  psrish 
of  Westbary-on-Sevem  in  1851  was  2498.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  archd«*aconry  of  Gloucester  aod  diocese  of  Qlouoester  and  BhatoL 
Westbury-OD-Serem  Poor-Law  Uuion  oontains  14  pari«bes  and  town- 
sbipM,  with  an  area  of  48,246  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,124. 
Westbury  stands  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
Besid'-s  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  for  Independents.  National 
schools  are  supported  partlv  from  endowment 

WESTBCRY-ON-TRYM.    [Gloucebtsbshibb.] 

WESTCHESTER.    [Penksylvamli.] 

WESTERAAa    [Sweden.] 

WESTERHAM,  Kent»  a  market-town,  in  the  valley  of  Holmesdale^ 
near  the  western  border  of  the  count  j,  in  51**  15'  N.  lat,  0"  4'  BL 
ong^  dtstaat  21  miles  W.  from  Maidstone,  and  21  miles  a  by  B. 
fit>m  London.  The  population  of  the  t<iwn  of  Westerham  in  1851 
was  1247.  The  livini;  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaoonry  of  Maidstoue 
and  diooese  of  Canterbury.  The  paiish  church  is  a  handsome  edi6ce, 
ohieBy  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  spire.  In  the  interior  is  a 
cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  General  Wolfe.  The  Independents  have 
a  chapt- 1,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Wednesday  is  the  market- 
day.    An  annual  fair  is  h^-ld  on  May  8rd. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  extends  over  the 
western  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  comprehends  all  the 
countries  lying  west  of  182*"  £.  long.,  the  boundary  west  of  South 
Australia  and  North  Australia;  so  th>it  the  boundary -line  between  it 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  joins  the  Indian  Ocean  east  of 
Cambridge  Gulf,  and  the  Southern  Sea  near  the  Australian  Bi^lit,  at 
Cape  Adieu.  Thus  Western  AustrMlia  contains  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  continent,  and  lies  between  35**  and  14**  S.  lat.,  115*  and 
132*  £.  long.  The  limits  of  the  BritiHh  colony,  originally  established 
under  the  name  of  the  Swan  River  Settlement,  are  much  less,  but  the 
boundaiT  has  not  been  de6nitely  settled,  and  is  constantly  being 
extended.  It  may  be  snid  to  lie  between  30**  and  85*  8'  S.  kt,  115* 
and  119*  K  long.,  or  about  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  about 
250  miles  in  breadth. 

Ctxut* — The  coa-«t-line  presents  a  much  greater  variety  than  most 
other  parts  of  Australia.  In  some  parts  tbe  sea  to  some  distance 
from  the  shore  is  covered  with  numerous  idands,  islets,  and  rooks, 
which  render  these  countries  diflScult  of  access.  From  this  cause  an 
extent  of  coast-line,  about  500  miles  in  length,  has  not  been  surveyed. 
Taauian  Land,  between  Point  Gantbeaume  and  Cambridge  Bay,  to  the 
northward,  has  a  const  more  broken  than  any  other  part  of  Australia, 
and  indented  with  wide  bays,  and  some  narrow  inl«-ts,  which  penetrate 
a  considerable  dintanoe  into  the  interior.  The  coast  of  Tasman  Land 
has  been  but  slightly  examined,  so  that  our  information  in  respect  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  oonntry  is  very  limited.  Withhi  the 
confines  of  the  colony  there  are  numerous  nstuaries,  each  of  which 
receives  several  rivers.  Of  the  few  good  harbours  along  this  coast  the 
best  are  Rockingham  in  Cockbum  Sound,  Albany  in  King  George's 
Sound,  Bunbury  in  Port  Lescbenhault,  and  Augusta,  near  Cape 
Leeuwin,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  south-western  promontory  of 
the  island.  At  tbe  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  aod  at  the  head  of  tbe 
Melville  Water,  which  runs  inland  for  nearly  80  miles,  is  the  port  of 
Perth,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia.  Tbe  entrance 
is  encumbered  and  rendered  dangerous  by  several  rocks.  A  light> 
house  is  placed  on  Rottenest  Island  at  the  entrance,  and  on  some  of 
the  more  dangerous  rocks  there  are  braooos. 

MountainSf  dte. — A  range  called  the  Darling  Mountains  extends  along 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  colony.  lu  distance  from  the  coast 
varies  from  50  to  150  miles,  and  its  height  is  from  800  to  8000  feet 
It  is  generally  sterile ;  tbe  granite  appears  in  some  place*  in  msnooi 


A  profusion  of  coarse  herbage  appears  on  the  surface,  and  plants 
which  resemble  the  English  heath  grow  in  considerable  numbers. 
There  are  forests  of  large  mahogany  and  blue  gum-treee.  In  the 
Darling  Mountains  have  been  found  roofing-slate,  limestone,  marl, 
selenite,  silioeoua  and  calcareous  petrifactions,  magnetic  iron-oie, 
chromate  of  lead,  galma,  and  copper.  Wide  valleys  bordered  by 
fertile  plains  occur  where  basaUic  rocks  are  developed.  Columnar 
basalt  is  found  around  Geographe  Bay,  and  from  thence  to  Shark  Bay 
a  band  of  coal  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  600  miles. 

In  that  part  of  Western  Australia  which  borders  on  the  south  coast, 
there  are  three  distinct  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  running  from 
north  to  south.  The  highest  and  most  eastern  of  these  has  its 
southern  termination  near  to  King  George's  Sound,  in  85*  6'  a  latk 
The  second  terminates  at  Cape  Chatham,  35*  a  lat;  Gape  Leeuwin, 
in  about  84*  20'  a  lat,  is  tbe  southern  termination  of  the  third  range, 
which  is  inferior  In  altitude,  as  well  ss  in  extent  to  tbe  other  two: 
it  terminates  on  the  north  at  Cape  Naturalists,  83*  27'  S.  lat  The 
highest  pomt  is  Tulbanop,  which  is  stated  to  attain  an  elevation  of 
5C00  feet  On  the  mountains  and  higher  hills  the  surface  is  rugged 
and  stony ;  on  the  lower  sides  of  both  the  soil  is  excellent ;  but  in  the 
principal  valleys  and  the  lower  grounds,  where  the  sandstone  forma- 
tion prevails,  it  is  of  a  vety  inferior  description,  except  whew  the 
nvers  have  brought  down  an  alluvial  deposit 

Eivers.-^Tht  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  Australia  generally  rise  at 
no  great  distance  firom  the  sea.  Near  their  sources  they  are  mountain 
torrentt^  but  in  the  lowlands  they  become  slow  streams.    They  aro 


liable  to  rise  suddenly,  owing,  it  in  suppoeed,  to  the  nuo  wbtcb  Ci 
near  their  sources.  At  oth-r  tinie^  thfir  channel,  in  some  places  bk; 
feet  deep,  is  quite  dry.  They  offer  little  or  no  fiieility  for  intc-a 
navigation.  The  Swan  River  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ikrju 
Range.  At  its  mouth  Ib  a  bar,  after  parsing  which  the  river  Uur. 
gable,  though  with  difficulty,  for  some  distance.  The  other  rirmp 
the  Avon,  the  Murray,  the  Cannini^,  the  Harvey,  the  Pretcoo,  i:^ 
Collie,  the  Vasse,  the  Blackwood,  tbe  Donnelly,  and  the  Ktl^ao.  lof 
Canning  rises  in  the  Darling  Range  :  it  is  amaJlfr  than  the  Svu,ci 
only  navigable  for  a  few  miles.  Shoala  impede  the  navigstioo,  udz 
dry  w*ather  boats  must  be  pushed  over  them  for  fully  half  asik 
The  Murray  takes  its  rise  also  in  the  Darling  Range,  and  aa|4a 
itself  into  Peel's  Inlet  The  Preston  and  the  Collie  unite  vc: 
50  miles  sonth  of  the  Murray,  and  tlie  united  stream  ruiiB  ioto  c 
nstuary  called  Leschenhanlt^  and  forma  a  bar,  over  which  tha  ras 
is  very  shallow. 

For  the  botany  and  soology  of  Western  Australia,  see  Ansmui 

C/tmote. — The  climate  of  Westerp  Australia  has  tbe  same  gem 
bhsracter  as  that  of  JSastem  Australia.  [Austbalxa.]  It  huvx 
generally  been  found  prejudicial  to  Europeans,  wliile  in  the  »ii 
some  persons  it  has  proved  highly  favourable.  Though  variable  ts 
western  part  of  this  colony  is  not  so  uncertain  as  New  Soaih  Wik 
in  the  supply  of  rain  and  moisturs.  Tbe  average  winter  kmpenter! 
is  about  58%  that  of  the  summer  about  76*. 

The  wet  season  begioa  generally  in  March  and  ends  io  Nofonbt; 
the  rain  being  most  abundant  in  August  and  September.  Tbeb^iit: 
of  the  dry  Sfason  is  during  the  harvest,  in  January,  whso  the  n^t-i 
are  distinguished  by  heavy  dewa  The  aeed-time  lasts  from  early  is 
Ifay  to  the  end  of  August  By  December  the  grain  ii  ripe;  bja 
cut  in  November.  Tomatas,  pumpkins,  gourds^  vegetabjeoamv, 
chillies,  egg-plants,  besides  every  English  Tegetable,  ripen  in  tbe  ope 
air ;  and  also  the  following  among  other  fmita— melons,  buiu 
almonds^  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  and  strawberrit^.  The  olive,  pocf 
granate^  apricot,  plum,  mango,  lemon,  and  orange;  the  malbem, 
apple,  nectarine*  pear,  and  several  others  are  grown.  Fj^^ottk^ 
produce  fruit  the  first  year,  and  vines  the  s«oond  or  third. 

Population, — The  aborigines  do  not  amount  to  mora  than  17)^, 
The  European  population  here  increases  very  slowly.  In  ISifii 
amounted  to  8711,  including  705  enumerated  among  the  mi.itirr, 
1432  bond,  and  6b7i  free.  Schools  are  provided  at  tbegovenuest 
expense  for  children  of  all  religious  denominations,  ss  well  ii  ib? 
natives,  those  who  are  able  paying  a  small  sum;  and  there  sre  otk 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  an  atnc: 
70  churches  and  chapehi  in  the  colony,  of  which  20  belon?  to  tk 
Church  of  EngUnd,  4  to  Presbyterians,  and  3  to  Roman  Catholica 

(TotremmeRt— There  is  a  lieutenant-governor,   with  hii  staff  e| 
offidals.     The  colony  is  divided  for  government  purporea  ioto  3- 
counties.    On  the  fir«t  esUblishment  of  the  colony  io  1829,  itvu 
decided  that  no  convicts  should  be  sent  thither,  and  a  system  of  a>» 
niiation  was  projected,  to  be  carried  forward  by  means  of  lautkiies 
but  it  did  not  work  welL    The  labourers  sent  out  became  laodones, 
and  hired  labour  became  excessively  dear.    Convict  labour  hai  no* 
been  requested  by  the  colonists,  and  has  sncceeded  well    la  i*^^ 
her  1854,  four  years  after  the  formation  of  a  convict  departma^ 
2930  coovicU  had  been  sent    Of  these  653  were  then  in  pruo^^^'^^ 
as  probation  prisoners,  or  as  reconvicted  ticket-oMeave  men ;  bat  a 
the  last  there  were  only  about  a  hundred.     There  were  1523  ticb(^<^; 
leave  men,  622  employed  on  public  works,  891  in  private  uertiot,  u» 
10  in  hospital    There  had  been  118  deaths,  723  cPoditiooall/K 
doned,  and  18  either  free  by  servitude,  escaped,  or  miaxin^  >f 
public  works  had  been  executeil  under  the  auperintendeooe  of  ta 
Royal  Sappers  and  Mmers,  and  conoisted  of  the  P^"^'^'^^,^^^ 
Fkemantle;  commissariat  stores  and  offices  at  Fremantla,  OoUdiiK^ 
York,  Toodyay,  and  Bunbury ;  jaUs  at  York,  Toodyay,  and  BaaboiT. 
272  mUea  of  road,  60  of  which  are  30  feet  wide,  and  the  lemauH^ 
18  feet,  27  miles  graded  and  leveUed,  6  mUrs  macsdamiaed,  aod  ^ 
miles  repaired;  28  bridges  built,  one  of  which,  over  the  b<»n» 
GuUdford,  is  480  feet  long  and  30  f<ret  high,  and  sewrsl  otben  oi«^ 
siderable  size;  a  jetty  216  feet  long,  buUt  at  Fren>»o^***'/J°i!: 
from  the  river,  and  another  456  feet  lon&  as  a  Unding  from  wt^ 
hour,  in  progress;  tbe  lakes  at  the  back  of  Perth  diaioed,  aod i^ 
swamps  in  Fremantle  filled  up;  with  some  minor  worka  ^"^^°1^ 
of  tbe  convicts  had  on  the  whole  been  good,  and  considerabla  ua^ 
moot  had  been  developed  in  their  chanoters.  j  a^ 

Cbsimerea— Though  most  of  the  Bnffliah  grains  ars  gro«Dt  ^^  . 
soil  is  tolerably  productive,  the  exertions  of  the  M^^'*'**^vLi 
directed  to  the  raising  of  stock.    Wool  is  one  of  the  ^^^'l/^gt 
export ;  horses,  which  are  sold  to  supply  the  cavaliy  at  ■•'"J^  ^ 
another  laige  article  of  export;  as  is  sandal-wood,  aod  a  "1^^^ 
mahogany,  of  which  there  are  larg^e  forests  in  .the  ^^"*"\,^pto 
has  been  found  on  the  islets  that  lie  around  Shark's  Bsy.   ^^^ 
have  been  made  to  proeecute  the  whale  fiahery;  and  ^*T^^ 
done  in  fishing  off  the  coasto  to  furnish  provisions  for  tbe  ^T^ 
There  are  many  salt-lakes  and  springs  in  the  colony,  and  a  ^^P**^  jg 
quantity  of  salt  is  manufiictored.    The  amount  of  tonos^  ^    ^ 
1852  was  26,326.    The  imports  in  1852  amounted  to  ^''^Nyji. 
colonial  revenue  for  1862  was  87,022i. ;  the  expenditure  was^  *   ^ 

Townt.'^Porih,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  sk^*  "^ 
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tBBtuary  of  the  Swan  River,  near  its  jonotion  with  the  Canniag:    The 
population  is  small ;  the  town  is  howerer  improving^  but  the  houses 
are  scattered  over  a  large  area.    A.  bridge  has  been  built  across  the 
Canning,  another  over  the  Swan,  and  there  is  a  new  jail.    FremanUe 
18  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Swan  River  sBstuary,  a  few  miles  lower 
down.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  convict  establishment,  and  there  is  a  jaiL 
A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  upon  Arthur's  Head,  a  promontory  in 
front  of  the  town.    There  is  a  jetty  for  the  convenience  of  the  port. 
Albany  ia  a  port-town,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  colony,  in 
King   QeoTge'B  Sound.    It  has  a  jail,  and  some  trade  in  timber. 
Auffusia  is  a  small  port  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  on  the 
aestuary   of  the  Blackwood  River.    Bunbuty  is  the  port  town  of  a 
district  formerly  called  Australind,   of  which  a  small  village  still 
retains  the  name.    The  harbour  of  Port  Leschenhault^  upon  which  it 
stands,  ia  a  good  and  large  one,  but  it  has  little  commerce.    Geraldton 
ia  an  inland  town  on  the  Murcbison  River,  founded  in  consequenoe  of 
the  oommencement  of  the  working  of  lead-mines  there  by  a  company. 
Guildford  is  a  small  inland  town,  a  few  miles  east  of  Perth.   Northam 
is  a  small  inland  town,  in  an  agricultural  district,  east  of  the  Darling 
Range,  on  the  river  Hortlock,  and  is  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line 
E.N.E.  from  Perth.    Jtockingkam  is  on  Cockbum  Sound,  and  has  a 
good  port,  and  some  trader    Toodyay  is  an  inland  town,  about  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Northam,  and  about  50  miles  N.B.  from  Perth,  upon 
the  river  Toodyay,  which  pierces  the  Darling  Range,  and  falls  into  the 
Melville  Water,  but  is  not  navigabla     Vcuic  is  a  small  port  on  Vasse 
Inlet,  in  the  centre  of  Geographe  Bay,  about  20  miles  SwS.W.  from 
Bunbury,  about  50  miles  S.  from  Vasse,  across  a  fine  country,  form- 
ing the  promontory  bounded  by  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Naturaliste. 
Other  small  towns  of  little  importance  are  named  Tork^  Picton, 
Clarence,  and  Waterloo. 
WESTERVIK.    [Sweden.] 
WESTERWALD.    [Pbdssul] 

WESTMEATH,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of  Lemster, 
Ireland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Cavan,  N.BL  and  E.  by  the 
county  of  Meath,  S.  by  Kiog^s  County,  W.  by  the  county  of  Roe- 
common,  and  N.W.  by  the  county  of  Longford.  It  lies  between 
63*  8'  aud  53"  48'  N.  kt,  6*"  54'  and  7*  55'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  east-north-east  and  we8t«outh-west  is  85  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  that  line  25  miles.  The  area  is  708  square 
miles,  or  458,468  acres,  of  which  865,218  acres  are  arable,  56,892 
acres  uncultivated,  8803  acres  in  plantations,  628  acres  in  towns,  and 
22,427  acres  under  water.  The  population  in  1841  was  141,800;  in 
1851  it  was  107,510. 

Surface,  Otology^  Hydrograpky,  and  Commwiieaiioni, — The  county 
has  for  the  most  part  a  gently-undulating  surface,  not  rising  any- 
where to  a  very  great  height.  Knock  Eyne,  or  Ion,  on  the  border  of 
Loch  Deveragh,  is  about  702  feet  high ;  Benfore,  or  Ben  of  Fowre, 
near  the  village  of  Fowre,  not  far  from  Lough  Lane,  or  Lene,  is  710 
feet  high  These,  with  the  other  principal  elevations,  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  central  car- 
boniferous limestone  district  of  Ireland.  There  are  two  small  districts, 
one  just  round  Hoate-a-Qrenogue,  and  the  other  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, but  rather  more  to  the  south-west,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  yellow  sandstone.  These  beds  are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  the  carboniferous  limestone^  of  which  series  of  forma- 
tions they  constitute  the  lowest  members. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  belongs  immediately  to  the  basin 
of  the  Shannon,  which  forms  its  western  boundary,  separating  it  from 
the  county  of  Roscommon.  Lough  Ree,  the  largest  of  the  series  of 
lakes  into  which  the  Shannon  expands,  is  also  on  the  western  border. 
This  noble  sheet  of  water  is  16  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
of  a  varying  breadth,  above  7  miles  in  one  part.  Its  outline  is 
exceedingly  broken  and  irregular,  and  its  surface  is  studded  with  a 
number  of  small  islands  finely  wooded.  Those  adjacent  to  West- 
meath  are,  Innismore,  or  Inchmore,  containing  104  acres,  once  the 
site  of  a  monastery;  Hare  Island,  57  acres,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey ;  Innisturk,  or  Inchturk,  24  acres;  and  Innisboffin,  or  Inchboffin, 
27  acres^  formerly  the  site  of  an  abbey ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
islands.  An  inlet  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree,  connected 
with  it  by  a  strait  so  narrow  as  properly  to  constitute  it  another  lake, 
is  almost  entirely  inclosed  witbin  the  county.  This  subordinate 
lake,  which  is  about  2  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  in  one  part 
above  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  contains  a  large  island  called  Friar^s 
Island,  well  wooded  at  its  western  extremity.  The  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Shannon  or  into  Lough  Ree  are  all  smalL  A  stream, 
which  rises  3  miles  north  of  Moate,  and  several  other  streams  in  the 
north-west,  flow  into  the  Inny,  which  joins  Lough  Ree  on  the  border 
of  the  county  of  Longford.  There  are  several  small  lakes  on  this 
side  of  the  county,  some  of  which  communicate  by  small  streams 
with  Lough  Ree.    Bogs  are  numerous 

The  central  part  of  the  county  ia  drained  by  streams  that  empty 
their  waters  into  several  inland  lakes,  which  are  connected  by  small 
streams  with  each  other,  and  ultimately  with  the  Shannon.  The 
northernmost  of  these  is  Lough  Sheelin,  or  Shillin,  on  the  north 
border  of  the  county,  from  which  lough  a  small  stream  communicates 
with  Lough  Keinal,  also  on  the  border.  From  Lough  Keinal  the 
connecting  stream  flows  southward,  first  along  the  border,  separating 
WestmeaUi  from  Longford,  and  then  through  the  county  into  Lough 
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Deveragh  This  sheet  of  water  extends  5  or  6  miles  in  length  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  2(  or  8 
miles  near  the  north-west  end,  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
near  the  south-east  extremity.  The  banks  are  hilly,  and  some  of 
the  loftiest  elevations  in  the  county  are  in  the  surrounding  district. 
There  are  plantations  or  other  woodlands  on  some  parts  of  the  shore. 
Lough  Deveragh  receives  some  small  streams :  and  others,  including 
the  Glore,  which  is  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake  (Lough  Qlore),  north- 
east of  Lough  Deveragh,  fall  into  the  connecting  stream.  A  small 
brook  forms  a  communication  between  Lough  Iron  and  Lough  Owhel, 
or  Hoyle,  3^  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  banks  rise  gently  from  the  lake,  and  are 
fertile  and  well  wooded.  On  a  small  islet  in  the  lake  is  a  rude  chapel 
with  a  burial-ground,  once  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  A  supply 
of  water  is  drawn  from  Lough  Hoyle  for  the  Royal  Canal  From 
Lough  Hoyle  a  small  stream  flows  in  a  winding  channel  southward 
past  MuUingar  into  Lough  Ennel,  4 4  or  5  miles  long  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  above  2  miles  broad  at  the  widest  part  This 
lough,  sometimes  called  Belvidere,  is  studded  with  smaU  islands.  A 
number  of  streams  flow  into  the  lough.  These  lakes  communicate 
with  the  Shannon  by  two  different  streams,  the  luny  and  the  Brosna. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  which  we  have  described  is  included  in 
the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  though  for  convenience  the  central  lake 
district  has  been  described  separately.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Boyne.  A  number  of  small  streams  rise 
on  that  side  of  the  county  aud  flow  eastward  into  the  Boyoe :  the  most 
important  is  the  Deel,  one  branch  of  which  rises  near  MuUingar,  and 
another  is  the  outlet  of  a  small  system  of  lakes  near  the  north-east 
border  of  the  county.  The  lakes  of  this  system  are,  Lough  Bawn, 
the  White  Lake^  and  some  very  small  ones  on  the  borders;  and 
Lough  Lene^  Lein,  or  Lane,  and  Lough-a-Deel  within  the  border; 
Lough  Lene,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  24  miles  long  from 
west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  Its  waten 
are  peculiarly  clear,  and  it  contains  several  islets. 

Tne  eastern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  county  abound  with  bogs, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  extent. 

The  county  of  Westmeath  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Ireland, 
but  its  beauty  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  consisting  of  rich  undulating 
scenery,  and  not  entering  into  rivalry  with  the  more  romantic  beauties 
of  Kerry  and  Wicklow. 

The  Shannon  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  throughout  that  part 
which  borders  on  this  county.  The  Royal  Canal,  which  connects 
Dublin  and  the  east  coast  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Shannon  at 
Tarmonbarry,  crosses  this  county  from  east  to  north-west,  passing 
near  EUlucan,  MuUingar,  and  BaUinacargy.  A  branch  from  the 
Qrand  Canal  between  PhUipstown  and  TuUamore  in  King's  County, 
to  KUbeggan,  is  partly  in  this  county. 

The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Dublin  to  Longford  and  Ath- 
lone  respectively.  The  Longford  road  enters  this  county  from  that 
of  Meath  near  Kinnegad,  and  runs  north-west  by  Mulliogar  and  Rath- 
owen  into  the  county  of  Longford.  A  branch  from  this  at  MuUingar 
takes  a  rather  more  westerly  direction  from  BalUnaoargy  to  Bally- 
mahon.  The  Athlone  road  branches  from  that  to  Longford  just 
after  it  enters  the  county  at  Kinnegad,  and  runs  westward  by 
Rochford  Bridge,  TyrreU's  Pass,  KUbeggan,  and  Moate  to  Athlone. 
The  road  from  Dublin  to  Qranard  runs  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  by  Castle  Pollard;  and  a  branch  from  Kinnegad  joins  this 
road  near  Castletown-Delvin. 

The  Great  Western  railway  from  Dublin  to  Qalway  enters  the 
county  at  Killucan,  runs  westward  to  MulUagar,  then  turns  south- 
ward to  Castletown,  Streamstown,  and  Moate,  and  then  westward  to 
Athlone,  where  it  leaves  the  county. 

Climate^  SoU,  and  Produce. — The  cUmate,  which  is  mUd  and  equable, 
frosts  seldom  occurring,  resembles  that  of  Dublin,  but  is  perhaps  a 
Uttle  drier,  having  few  lofty  hiUs,  and  lying  inhmd ;  it  is  considered 
very  healthy.  The  soil  in  the  eastern  parts  is  a  heavy  loam  from  7 
to  12  inches  deep.  The  more  hUly  parts  in  the  north  i^ord  exceUent 
grazing,  and  the  black  cattle  of  this  county  are  considered  among  the 
best  in  Ireland ;  sheep  are  also  fed,  but  not  so  laxgely.  In  the  western 
parts  the  soU  is  light,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bog ;  it  is  however 
well  suited  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  flax.  The  breed  of  horses 
is  good,  and  many  are  reared  for  the  Dublin  markel  Piga  also  ars 
kept  in  considerable  numbers.  The  principal  grain  cultivated  is  oats, 
but  grazing  is  the  chief  agricultuxul  pursuit.  Dairy  farming  ia 
practised  to  some  extent,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  butter 
is  made  and  sold  in  Dublin.  Plantations  of  wood  have  been  increased 
of  late  years,  but  turf  is  the  chief  fuel.  The  agriculture  of  the 
county  is  stiU  behind  that  of  England  or  Scotland.  The  number  of 
acres  under  crop  in  1853  was  127,214,  of  which  2797  acres  grew 
wheat;  56,004  acrea  oats;  8621  acrea  barley,  here,  rye,  beans,  and 
peas;  16,200  acres  potatoes;  7014  acres  turnips;  3248  acres  other 
green  crops;  260  acres  flax;  and  88,010  acres  were  in  meadow  and 
clover,  in  1841  the  plantations  covered  11,790  acres,  yielding  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  flr,  mixed  timber,  and  fruit.  In  1852  on  10,157 
holdings  there  were  13,608  horses,  8554  niules  and  asses,  68,356  cattle^ 
116,748  sheep,  17,353  pigs,  8616  goats,  and  209,559  head  of  poultry. 
The  total  value  of  the  stock  here  enumerated  waa  estimated  at 
720,165^ 
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DivisUms  and  Towns, — The  oounty  is  in  Meath  diocese,  with  «  small 
portion  in  that  of  Ardagh,  and  contains  68  parishes.  It  is  divided 
into  12  baronies— Brawny,  Clonlonan,  Corkaree,  Delvin,  Farbill,  Fartul- 
Il^fa,  Fore,  Kilkenny  West,  Mojashel  and  Magheradernan,  Koycashel, 
Mojgoisb,  and  Rathconrath.  The  principal  towns  are  MuLLUfOAR, 
Atblonb,  and  Moate,  of  which  the  first  two  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  titles.  Moate  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  principal 
Tillages  are  noticed  here ;  the  population  being  that  of  1851. 

Ballvnaeargy  is  a  small  post-town  on  the  beuiks  of  the  Royal  Canal, 
nearly  10  miles  W.N.W.  from  Mullingar:  population,  886.  In  the 
town  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  monthly. 
There  are  a  dispensary  and  a  F^e  school  BaUinalacle,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Inny,  between  Lough  Iron  and  Beveragh,  nearly  10  miles 
K.N.W.  from  Mullingar :  population,  222.  In  the  vicinity  is  Wilson's 
hospital  and  school,  in  which  134  boys  are  maintained  and  educated ; 
and  there  is  also  a  Charter  school.  Ballymore  is  a  market-  and  post* 
town  on  the  road  from  Mullingar  to  Athlone,  about  15  miles  S.W. 
from  Mullingar :  population,  520.  It  is  an  irregular  ill-built  town, 
and  contains  a  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Pettv  sessions 
are  held  monthly.  Near  the  town  are  remains  of  a  castle.  CaMh 
Pollard  is  a  market-  and  post-town  on  the  Dublin  and  Granard  road, 
about  10  miles  N.  from  Mullingar :  population,  1052.  The  market^ 
house  stands  in  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  are  a 
handsome  modem  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  fever  hospital, 
a  dispensary,  a  savings  bank,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  bridewell. 
Quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions  are  held  monthly;  and  four  annual 
fairs  are  held.  Castletown  is  a  very  small  and  poor  post-town,  about 
6  miles  N.  from  Kilbeggan :  population,  249.  There  are  a  neat  church, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
tchool.  In  it  is  a  station  of  the  Dublin  and  Galway  railway.  There 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  and  of  a  monasteiy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Castletowndelvin,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  noticed 
in  a  separate  article,  in  which  by  mistake  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
oounty  of  Meath,  instead  of  Westmeath.  ClonmeUon  is  a  market-  and 
post-town  on  the  border  of  the  county,  about  5  miles  N.  from  Castle- 
towndelvin  :  population,  626.  It  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  a  hand- 
some church,  and  a  dispensary.  There  are  a  considerable  corn-market 
ou  Tuesday  and  four  yearly  fairs.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
Kiibeggan,  a  municipal  borough,  a  market-town  and  post-town,  and 

Srior  to  the  Union  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands  on  the  Upper 
trosna  River,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  about  5  miles  W. 
from  Tyrrell's  Pass :  population,  1442.  There  are  an  ancient  church,  a 
handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting- 
bouse,  a  neat  market-house,  and  a  dispensary.  A  branch  canal  runs 
from  the  town  to  the  Grand  Canal,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  by  it  in  com  and  butter.  There  are  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  a  flour- 
mill,  and  a  suufif-niill.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  Kinnegad 
is  a  market-  and  po»t-town  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Athlone 
and  Galway  to  Dublin,  about  12  miles  E.  from  Mullingar:  population, 
684.  There  are  a  modem  built  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  National  schooL  Kinnegad  has  some  trade,  parti- 
cularly in  cheese ;  and  the  market  and  an  annual  fair  are  well  supplied 
With  agricultural  produce.  Moatta-Orenogue  is  a  market-  and  post- 
town  on  the  road  to  Athlone,  from  which  it  lies  10  miles  E. :  popula- 
tion, 1079.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  street,  and  is  a 
neat  and  clean-looking  place.  There  are  a  church ;  a  Roman  Catholic 
flhapel  and  convent;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  aud  Quakers ;  a  neat  court-houra ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  bride- 
Well  The  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable.  The  market  is  important 
for  oats ;  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  quarter  sessions  for  one 
division  of  the  county  are  held  here,  and  also  petty  sessions  fortnightly 
for  the  district.  ifWa/amAam,  a  village  and  post-town,  about  9  miles 
N.W.  from  Mullingar:  population,  241.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
monthly,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
Fmnciecan  abbey,  founded  in  1286,  were  formerly  objects  of  much 
interest,  but  their  effect  has  been  marred  by  a  portion  having  been 
rudely  covered  in  to  form  a  chapel  for  some  Franciscan  friars  settled 
In  the  vicinity.  Bathowen  in  a  post-town,  IS  miles  W.  from  Mullingar, 
on  the  Sligo  road :  population,  887.  It  is  a  decaying  place,  but  it 
contains  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  court-house,  a  school, 
•od  a  polioe  barrack.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here  monthly,  and  two 
fain  yearly.  Tyrrelts  Pats  is  a  market-  and  post-town  on  the  road  to 
Athlone,  about  5  miles  B.  from  Kilbeggan  :  population,  526.  It  is  a 
clean  and  well-built  little  town,  with  a  handsome  modem  church,  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  a  school-house,  a  dispensary,  and  a  savings 
bank ;  and  has  two  yeai'ly  fairs  for  cattle.  Just  outside  of  the  village 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  The  town  has  taken  its  name  from 
a  neighbouring  pass,  formerly  guarded  by  the  castle  just  mentioned. 
Where  the  English  were  defeated  during  Tyrone's  rebellion  by  a  party 
of  Irish,  who  were  commanded  by  an  English  partisan  of  the  name  of 
TyrreU.  e       i- 

Westmeath  returns  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  two  members  for 
the  oounty  at  large  and  one  for  the  bonugh  of  AUilone.  It  is  in  the 
Home  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Mullingar,  where  are  the  county 
jail  and  the  county  infirmary.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  there,  and 
at  Moate  and  Castletowndelvin,  in  which  towns  there  are  bridewells. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  in  16  places.  There  is  a  fever  hospital  at 
Castle  Pollard,  and  there  are  18  dispensaries  in  the  county.     The 


District  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  which  the  oounty  is  entitled  to  fend  48 
patients,  is  at  Maryborough,  in  Queen's  County.  A  savings  bank  is 
at  Castle  Pollard,  and  loan-funds  are  at  Castletowndelvin,  Killucan, 
Mayne,  Moate,  Mullingar,  Portneshangan,  and  St.  Mary's  (Athlone). 
The  union  workhouses  are  at  Athlone,  Castletowndelvin,  and  Mullingar. 
The  county  is  within  the  military  district  of  Dublin.  There  is  a 
barrack  station  at  Mullingar.  The  staff  of  the  oounty  militia  is 
stationed  at  Moortown.  The  police  force,  consisting  of  296  men  and 
officers,  is  distributed  over  seven  districts,  comprising  48  stations,  of 
which  Mullingar  is  head-quarters.  In  September,  1852,  there  were 
105  National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  6033  male  and  5004 
female  children. 

History  and  Antiquities, — This  oounty  Was  Included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Meath,  of  which  it  formed  the  western  division.  In  common  with 
the  rest  of  that  kingdom  it  suffered  severely  both  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes  and  from  civil  dissensions,  and  was  indaded  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Meath,  granted  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  who  assisted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  oounty.  It  was  the  scene  of  frequent  hostilities  for 
several  centuries  between  the  native  Irish,  who  were  not  entirely 
expelled  or  subdued,  and  the  English.  Westmeath  was  separated 
from  Meath  or  Eastmeath  in  the  84th  of  Henry  VIII. ;  at  its  first 
separation  it  included  Longford,  which  was  not  detached  from  it  and 
formed  into  a  separate  oounty  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  King^s 
County,  which  was  partly  taken  from  Westmeath,  had  been  formed 
into  a  oounty  in  1557,  in  the  5  th  of  Philip  and  Maiy. 

Many  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  scattered  through  the  county. 
There  are  numerous  ruins  of  ancient  castles,  including  some  erected 
by  the  De  Lacys.  Sonnagh  Castle,  one  of  these,  stands  on  the  verge 
of  a  small  but  picturesque  lake.  Of  monastic  buildings  there  are 
several  ruins ;  and  some  churches,  formerly  conventual,  are  still  used 
for  divine  worship  by  Catholics  or  Protestants. 

WESTMORLAND,  a  northern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  and 
N.W.  by  Cumberland,  8.  and  B.W.  by  Lancashire,  8.  S.E.,  E.,  and 
N.E.  by  Yorkshire,  and  for  a  short  distance  N.E.  by  the  oounty  of 
Durham.  It  lies  between  54"  10'  and  54°  42'  N.  lat.,  2**  9'  and  8"  10' 
W.  long.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular :  the  greatest  dimension 
or  length  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  a  little  more 
than  41  miles  :  the  greatest  breadth,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is  about  32  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  758  square 
miles ;  the  population  in  1841  was  56,454  ;  in  1851  it  was  58,287. 

Surface  and  Qeology. — Westmorland  is  wholly  mountainous.  The 
eastern  side  is  traversed  by  the  great  Pennine  Chun,  and  the  western 
side  and  the  centre  are  occupied  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cumbrian 
group,  which  are  separated  from  the  Pennine  Chain  by  the  valley  of 
the  Eden. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Pennine  Chain  enters  the  county  across 
its  northern  border  just  to  the  south  of  Croes  Fell,  and  extends  serosa 
Milbum  Forest  to  the  border  of  Yorkshire :  it  then  turns  south-south- 
west, and  runs,  above  Kirby  Stephen,  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden.  On  the  west  side  of  this  ridge  the  mountains  have  a  steep  and 
almost  precipitous  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden ;  on  the  east 
they  extend  a  considerable  distance,  f<ir  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Westmorland,  subsiding  more  gradually  into  the  wide  valley  or  plain 
of  the  Tees,  which  occupies  the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Durham 
and  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  numerous 
transverse  valleys  are  drained  by  small  streams :  those  on  the  west 
side  falling  into  the  Eden ;  those  on  the  east  forming  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  the  Ure  or  Yore.  The  principal  moun- 
tains of  the  Pennine  Chain  in  Westmorland,  from  north  to  south,  are 
Dun  Fell,  Dufton  Fell,  Eagles'  Chair,  Seordale  Head,  Waroop  Fell, 
Middle  Fell,  Musgrave  Fell,  and  Helbeck  Fell,  all  north  of  the  deprea- 
sion  through  which  the  river  Below  passes.  South  of  that  depression 
is  a  number  of  summits  grouped  together,  and  forming  the  district 
of  Arkengarth  Forest,  of  which  the  Nine  Standards  (2186  feet  high), 
Dowphin  Seat,  Brownber  Fell,  and  Hugh's  Seat,  the  last  on  the  border 
of  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire,  are  among  the  principal 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  reaches  the  border 
of  the  county  on  the  west  side  near  Helvellyn  (8055  feet  high),  which 
is  just  within  the  border  of  Cumberiand,  and  runs  south-east  to  Kirk- 
stone  Fell,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  drained  by  the  Coldrill,  or  Gold- 
rill,  otherwise  the  Hartsop  Beck,  which  flows  into  Ulleswater :  from 
Kirkstone  Fell  it  runs  east  by  south,  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county ;  by  which  valley,  here  very 
narrow,  it  is  separated  from  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  ridge  about 
midway  between  Kirkstone  Fell  and  the  valley  of  the  Eden  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  depression  through  which  the  Lune  paesea. 
Among  the  principal  mountains  along  the  ridge  are  Qrisedale  Brow 
(988  feet  high),  and  Dow  Crags,  between  Helvellyn  and  Kirkstone 
Fell;  High-street  and  Harter  Fell,  near  the  head  of  Kentmere;  and 
Bitkbeck  Fells  and  Hause  Hill,  near  the  head  of  Borrowdale. 

On  the  north  side  a  principal  branch  is  thrown  off  from  the  main 
ridge  at  High-street,  a  short  distance  east  of  Khicstone  Fell,  of  which 
branch  Dod  HUl,  Place  Fell,  Aldsay  Pike,  Kidsty  Pike,  the  peaks  in 
Martindale  Forest,  and  Swarth  Fell  are  summits.  This  branch  extends 
nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  Eamont,  a  principal  feeder  of  the  Eden, 
opposite  Penrith.  Ulleswater  Lake,  the  upper  part  of  which  belongs 
wholly  to  Westmoriand,  while  its  lower  part  is  on  the  border  cf 
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Cumberland  and  WMtmorIand>  is  about  7  milea  long,  .with  an  average 
breadth  of  half  a  mileu  The  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the  valley 
of  Patterdale,  into  which  open  other  dales  or  valleys,  inoladiog  Glen- 
ooin,  Glenridden»  Grisedale,  and  Deepdale,  whioh  are  formed  by  the 
abort  branches  thrown  off  towards  the  lake  by  the  semioirole  of 
mountains  which  here  surrounds  it  Martindale  opens  at  its  northern 
end  upon  the  south-east  side  of  Ulleswater;  it  lies  between  the  hills 
of  Martindale  Forest  on  the  easti  and  a  detached  mountain  or  hill  on 
the  west.  These  dales  are  watered  by  mountain  streams  flowing  into 
Ulleswater,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  Eamont  flows. 

From  the  main  ridge  near  Birkbeck  Fells  an  important  branch  is 
thrown  off  in  a  north-east  direction  j  but  between  this  and  the  branch 
ridge,  which  has  been  deaoribed  as  parting  from  the  main  ridge  at 
High-street,  are  two  shorter  branohes  separated  from  tho  High-street 
branch  by  the  valley  of  Mardale,  from  each  other  by  the  valley  of 
Swindale,  and  from  the  Birkbeck  Fells  branch  by  the  valley  of  Wet 
Sleddale. 

The  branch  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  mountains  at  Birkbeck 
Fells  is  known  in  the  part  nearest  the  ridge  as  Shap  FelL  It  extends 
northward  in  several  ridges,  separated  by  intervening  vales.  Knipe 
Soar,  and  the  hills  of  Shap  Moor,  Newby  High  Moor,  Ravensworth 
and  Meabum  Moors,  and  Colby  Common,  all  belong  to  this  branch. 
The  intervening  valleys  have  a  general  direotion  north  and  south,  and 
the  waters  which  drain  them  unite  to  form  a  stream  whioh  joins  the 
Eden  between  Kirkby  Thore  and  Temple  Sowerby. 

The  branches  from  the  main  ridge  on  the  south  side  extend  on  the 
western  side  of  the  oounty  a  very  short  distance  from  the  main  ridge, 
subsiding  in  the  valley  of  Grasmere,  by  whioh  they  are  separated 
from  a  detached  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  whioh  oooupies 
the  western  extremity  of  the  oounty.  Numerous  branch  ridges  and 
groups  of  hills  extend  in  various  direotioos,  including  many  forests, 
fella,  and  crags,  separated  by  valleys,  drained  by  numerous  streams^ 
and  presenting  varieties  of  picturesque  soeoery. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  oounty  is  occupied  by  part  of  another 
group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  divided  into  two  parte  by  the  valley 
of  Great  Langdale.  Langdale  Pikes,  Silver  How,  and  Loughrigg  Fell  are 
between  Qmsmere  and  Great  Langdale ;  and  Bow  Fell  (2911  feet  high), 
on  the  border  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  and  Wrey  Nose,  or 
Wrynose,  form  the  western  termination  of  the  valleys  of  Great  and 
Lit  tin  Langdale,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  ridge 
oallt>d  Lingmire.  The  two  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water  form 
the  Rothay,  whioh  flows  into  the  Windermere. 

Geologically  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  eonsisting  of  three 
parts.  The  slate  rocks  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountain  group  form  the 
first  part  or  division ;  the  formations  of  the  great  earboniferons  and 
mountain  limestone  series  of  the  north  of  England,  of  which  forma- 
tions  the  Pennine  Chain  forms  the  western  outorop,  constitute  the 
second  part  or  division ;  and  the  new  red-aandstone  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Eden  the  third. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  foot  of 
Ulleswater,  passing  a  little  to  the  south«west  of  Shap  and  Orton, 
and  thenoe  to  Ravenstonedale,  at  that  place  bending  to  the  south 
till  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county  at  the  point  where  the  road 
from  Sedbergh  to  Kirkby  Stephen  enteim  it ;  and  if  another  line  be 
drawn  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  oommendng  at  Shap 
Wells,  passing  by  the  south  side  of  Wardale  Crags,  and  crossing  the 
Valley  of  Long  Sleddale  at  the  hamlet  of  Little  London,  the  Valley 
of  Kentmere  near  the  Uall,  and  the  Valley  of  Troutbeck  a  little  above 
Town  Head,  and  thence,  skirting  the  southern  flank  of  Wansfell,  to 
Pool  Wyke^  near  the  north>west  angle  of  Windermere,  the  whole 
oounty  will  be  divided  into  three  irregular  and  unequal  districts,  each 
marked  by  peculiar  geological  features.  We  shall  consider  them  in 
the  following  order : — 

1.  The  green-slate  and  porphyry  of  the  north-western  district 

2.  The  upper  slates  of  the  south-east 

8.  The  earboniferons  rocks  of  the  north-east^  and  the  new  red- 
sandstone  of  the  basin  of  the  Eden. 

1.  Oreen-Slate  and  Porphyry, — This,  the  middle  term  of  the  series 
into  which  the  Cumbrian  slates  have  been  divided,  and  overlying  the 
lowest  member  of  that  seriee  in  the  adjoining  county  (the  Skiddaw 
slate  of  Sedgwick),  occupies  the  whole  of  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  a  series  of 
overlying  beds  of  calcareous  slates  (Coniston  limestone,  fto.),  and  on 
the  north-east  by  the  carboniferous  rocks.  It  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  rooks,  igneous  and  aqueous,  yet  so  blended  and  inter- 
jected, that  they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  two  distinct 
causes  acting  together  and  continued  during  a  lengthened  geological 
period.  The  igneous  rocks  include  almost  every  variety  of  felstone 
and  felstone-porphyry,  occasionally  passing  into  greenstone :  they  more 
rarely  put  on  a  columnar  form  like  that  of  basalt  The  aqueous  rocks 
are  composed  of  quarts  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  comminution,  and 
obtain  their  typical  colour  from  earthy  chlorite  derived  fr*om  the 
Plutonic  silts.  All  these  rocks  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  slaty 
structure,  and  from  them  the  finest  rooflng«lates  are  quarried.  The 
rooks  of  this  division  rise  into  the  highest  and  moat  rugged  peaks  of 
the  whole  lake  district,  constituting  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountains 
west  of  High-street,  those  between  Qrannere  and  Great  Langdale,  fto. 
The  prevailing  strike  of  the  rocks  is  north-east^  and  they  dip  at  a  high 


angle  to  tho  south-esat  (Hrnets  are  found  in  some  abundance  in  the 
breooiated  rocks  of  tiiis  division,  and  ap^ates  and  other  minerals  occur 
in  the  oellular  Plutonio  silts.  No  orgamo  renaaios  have  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  group.  Metallic  veins  ooour  in  some  plaoea ;  amongst 
otbera,  a  lead-mine  is  worked  south-west  of  Ulleswater. 

2.  Upp^  SlaU$  of  the  SoiUh-^aeUm  Dulrict—This  formation  is 
divided  by  Professor  Sedgwick  into  three  ill-defined  groups :  1,  tha 
fossiliferous  rooks  south  of  Kendal  and  of  Kurkby  Moor ;  2,  a  lower 
group,  like  the  former  in  lithological  structure,  but  with  a  mora 
decided  slaty  impress  and  fewer  traces  of  fossils ;  3,  a  complicated 
group  of  calcareous  slates,  alternating  with  hard  coarse  silioeous  bed% 
and  several  bands  of  fine  roofing-slates,  all  resting  on  th^^  fossiliferous 
limestone  of  Coniston.  Mr.  D.  Sharps  also  separates  this  division  of 
the  slate  rocks  into  three  groups  ('  Proceedings  of  Geologioal  Society,' 
London,  1848),  and  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  three  principid 
groups  of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison's  Silurian  system ;  and  his  division  has 
been  followed  by  subsequent  writers.  Mr.  Sharpe's  division  will  be 
found  in  the  following  descending  order  on  making  a  traverse  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-wMt;  as,  for  instance,  from  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, where  the  uppermost  beds  underlie  the  old  re<i-sandstone,  to  the 
Coniston  limestone  above  Low  Wood,  at  the  head  of  Wiuderroera. 
First,  the  Upper  Ludlow  rooks,  occupying  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
district  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Kent  and  Lune,  succeeded  by 
a  band  of  Lower  Ludlow  rooks;  next^  a  series  of  uufoanliferoua  beds 
(of  considerable  thickness  when  expanded  in  the  district  of  Furness), 
which  are  provisionally  named  Windermere  rocks,  and  are  the  assumed 
equivalents  of  the  Wenlook  formation ;  and,  lastly,  a  series  of  slataa 
(Kirkby  Ireleth),  gray  slaty  grits,  blue  flagstones,  and  Coniston  lime- 
stone—the four  last  being  tho  supposed  equivalenta  of  the  Caradoe 
sandstone. 

The  Coniston  limestone  forms  a  well-defined  though  irregular  base 
to  this  division  of  the  slates  on  ^he  north-west  (this  boundary  being 
rudely  marked  by  the  line  we  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  Shap  Wella 
to  Windermere  Uead).  On  the  south  and  south-east  it  is  bounded  by 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  carboniferous  rooks,  and  it  extends  eastward 
as  far  as  the  border  of  the  county,  except  where  it  ia  overlaid  by  the 
carboniferous  series  of  Yorkshire.  The  rooks  on  the  east  b^k  of  the 
Lune  are  separated  from  those  on  the  west  bank  by  an  enormous  faulty 
which  ranges  in  the  direction  of  that  river.  Middleton  and  the  other 
fells  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lune  are  composed  of  the  beds  of  the 
middle  group  of  this  division.  The  rooks  to  the  east  of  Kundal,  and 
those  which  break  out  beneath  the  western  escarpment  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Underbarrow  Soar,  abound  with  Upper  Silurian 
fossils,  and  the  Coniston  limestone  is  charged  with  Lower  Silurian 
orustacean  shells  and  corals.  The  middle  term  is  unfortunately  with- 
out organic  remains,  and  in  the  abaenoe  of  separating  oalcareous  bands 
(Aymestry  and  Wenloek  limestones).  Professor  Sedgwick's  recom- 
mendation to  separate  the  whole  upper  division  of  the  slates  of  West- 
morland into  two  groups,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  seems  to  be  as  yet 
the  safeat  plan.  These  uppermost  slates  are  harder  than  those  of  the 
lowest  series,  and  give  to  the  mountains  formed  of  them  a  more 
angular  and  picturesque  outline  and  rugged  surface ;  but  they  do  not 
in  these  respeots  equal  the  middle  series  of  slato  rocks,  which  form 
mountains  of  greatw  elevation  and  more  picturesque  character.  The 
mountaina  formed  by  the  uppermost  slates  rarely  have  a  height  of 
1000  feet,  being  inferior  not  only  to  the  middle  alate  mountains 
(Uelvellyn,  Langdale  Pikes,  &o.),  but  also  to  the  limeetone  mountains 
of  the  Pennine  chsin.  VsJuable  flagstones  are  obtained  from  these 
rooks  in  many  places,  and  copper  is  found  in  some  parts  of  them. 

8.  Carboniftrottg  Rodet^  Ac — The  inspection  of  any  accurate  geolo- 
gioal map  of  the  lake  district  will  at  once  point  to  the  fact  that  a 
mantle  of  carboniferous  rooks  has  at  one  period  ooutinuously  extended 
round  the  whole  of  the  Cumbrian  slates.  On  tho  north-east  of  the 
line  we  have  aupposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Ulleswater  to 
Ravenstonedale^  the  belt  of  carboniferous  rocks  is  still  unbroken,  and 
resting  on  the  slates. 

The  mountain  limestone  occupies  all  the  oounty  north-east  of  the 
line  of  junction  except  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  which  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  new  red-sandstone ;  a  small  district  between  Appleby  and  Shap, 
where  the  limestone  is  covered  by  the  coal-measures ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  eounty  eaat  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eden,  where  the  limestone 
is  covered  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale.  The  mountain  limestone 
forms  the  mass  of  the  Pennine  chain,  attaining  in  Cross  Fell,  which  is 
in  Cumberland Jbut  close  upon  the  border  of  WestmorUnd,  a  height 
of  2901  feet  The  formations  of  the  mountain  limestone  observed  in 
this  oounty  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  seriesi  Among  them  occurs 
a  stratum  of  whin,  or  basalt,  60  feet  thick.  On  the  steep  western 
escarpment  of  the  Pennine  chain  the  subjacent  beds  of  old  red-sand- 
stone appear,  and  even  the  slate  rooks  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone. 
There  is  a  remarkable  oavem  in  the  mountain  limestone  at  Dunall, 
flve  miles  from  Dufton ;  and  there  are  several  lead-mines  near  Dufton. 
where  antimoniated  lead-ore,  lead-ore  with  such  a  superabundance  of 
sulphur  as  to  take  fire  and  bum  on  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  small  quantities  of  malachite,  aro  obtained.  Beautiful 
specimens  of  flos-ferri,  or  arragonite,  of  snow-white  colour  and  satin- 
like  lustre,  and  witherite,  of  clove-brown  colour  and  striated  texture, 
have  been  found  in  Dufton  mine.  There  are  coppermines  near  Orton 
and  Kirkby  Stephen. 
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The  mountain  limestone  bail  been  laid  to  reet  commonly  on  the 
filatea.  On  the  western  eBoarpment  however  of  the  Pennine  Chain, 
from  Crotss  Fell,  15  miles  soutnward,  to  Highoap,  near  Morton,  the 
old  red-sandstone  or  conglomerate  inteirenesy  having  a  dip  conform- 
able to  that  of  the  limestone.  It  is  observed  also  in  uie  vidley  of  the 
Lune  near  Orton,  and  lower  down  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  end  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mint  and  several  other  places  near  KendaL  It  appears 
here  in  its  common  form  of  a  coarse  pndding-stone.  The  subjacent 
slate,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  old  red-sandstone,  forms  a  kind 
of  broken  under-terrace  along  the  escarpment^  and  is  bounded  on  its 
west  side  by  a  narrow  and  irregular  but  nearly  parallel  line  of  green- 
stone. This  small  slate  and  greenstone  district  is  distioguished  by 
three  lofty  conical  summits  or  pikes;  Knock  Pike,  the  most  northerly, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  greenstone;  Dufton  Pike,  near  Knock  Pike, 
contains  both  greenstone  and  slate ;  and  Murton  Pike,  the  southern- 
most and  the  loftiest,  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  slate. 
Imperfect  roofing-slate  is  dug  on  Langdon  Moor,  near  Murton  Pike^ 
and  at  Middle  Rig ;  and  slate-pencils  are  obtained  in  several  places. 
Coal  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  seldom  worked. 

The  millstone-grit  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county, 
covering  the  mountain  limestone,  and  forming  the  summit  of  Brownber 
Fell,  Nine  Standards,  and  Hanging  Stones,  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  in 
the  Pennine  Chain,  in  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden  near  its 
head ;  and  of  Wild-Boar  Fell,  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  valley,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.  In 
the  coal-measures  which  rest  on  the  mountain  limestone  between 
Appleby  and  Shap  there  are  several  coal  pits. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  county  the  carboniferous  limestone 
appears  broken  up  by  enormous  faults  into  detached  portions  with 
wide  valleys  between  them;  one  large  mass,  with  several  outliers, 
commences  about  two  miles  north  of  Kendal,  and  extends  as  far  south 
as  the  shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  resting  on  the  Silurian  rocks,  with 
the  interposition  here  and  there  of  the  old  red-sandstone  (Plnmgarths, 
Laverock  Bridge,  &c.) ;  opposite  to  its  long  south-western  escarpment 
-  of  Underbarrow  Scar  is  another  mass  of  limestone  (Whitberrow). 
The  limestone  at  Kendal  ia  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
and  many  of  the  beds  polish  into  beautiful  marble,  which  is  in  great 
demand  for  ornamental  purposes.  Another  mass  of  limestone  of  some 
extent  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Kirkby  LonsdsJe. 

The  new  red-sandstone  is  the  most  recent  formation  of  this  county, 
and  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Eden,  from  near  Brough 
to  the  shores  of  the  Sol  way  Frith.  It  usually  appears  here  as  a  strong 
thick-bedded  sandstone,  and  is  much  used  as  a  building-stone.  It 
rests  upon  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  its  south-western  side,  and, 
spreading  wide  on  both  sides  of  the  Eden,  abuts  against  the  upraised 
terrace  of  Cross  Fell  elevated  by  the  great  '  Pennine  fault.*  Qypsum 
is  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  saliferous  district  in  Westmorland. 

Proofs  of  igneous  action  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  this  county, 
porphyritio  dykes  being  found  in  various  parts ;  there  are  five  which 
may  be  observed  not  very  far  distant  from  tiie  Shap  Granite  in  Wet 
Steddale,  in  the  valley  above  High  Barrow  Bridge,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  from  that  place  to  Shap,  and  in  two  places  farther  north  and  near 
the  roadside.  But  the  well-known  Shap  Fell  red  porphyritic  granite 
forms  the  lai^est  portion  of  erupted  rock  in  t^e  county.  It  rises  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  divison  of  the  sLates,  and  appears  to  have  out 
off  the  Coniston  limestone  for  some  distance ;  altering,  tilting  off  at 
high  angles,  and  indurating  all  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The  boulders 
from  this  granite  are  easily  recognised,  and  are  found  to  have  travelled 
in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  Yorkshire  coast.  They  are  seen  resting 
at  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  phiin  of 
Eden,  against  the  steep  sides  of  the  great  ridge  of  Cross  Fell,  and 
they  have  travelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Kent  to  Morecambe  Bay. 
The  mode  of  their  transport^  wheUier  by  water,  or  by  ice,  or  by  ice 
floating  in  water,  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  in  geological  dynamics ; 
but  what  is  called  the  gladal  theory  is  that  which  is  now  most 
generally  received  by  the  best  geologists. 

Hydrogra/phy  and  Communicatums, — ^The  Pennine  chain  of  moun- 
tains separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Irish  Sea  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  German  Ocean.  Westmorland  is  chiefly  on  the 
western  side,  but  a  small  portion  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge, 
and  in  this  some  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees  have  their  source. 
The  Tees  itself  rises  just  beyond  the  northern  border  at  the  foot  of 
Cross  Fell,  but  its  course  as  far  as  the  fall  at  Cauldron  Snout  is  on  the 
border  of  Westmorland.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain 
the  county  is  divided  by  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Chain 
into  two  besins— the  basin  of  the  Eden  on  the  north,  and  the  basin  of 
Morecambe  Bay  on  the  south,  drained  by  the  Kent,  the  Lune,  and 
other  streams,  which  flow  into  that  SBstuary.  The  £dm  rises  on  the 
border  of  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire,  on  the  side  of  Hugh's  Seat, 
one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  It  passes  Kirkby 
Stephen  and  Appleby,  and  shortly  afterwards  quits  the  county  for 
Cumberland.  Its  course  in  Westmorknd  is  80  miles,  no  part  of 
which  is  navigable.  It  has  numerous  affluents,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  Beelah  or  Bekv,  the  Helbeck,  the  Troutbeck,  and  the 
Crowdundale  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Leeth  and  the  Eamont  on 
the  left  bank.  All  the  larger  affluents  of  the  Eden  which  join  it  on 
the  left  bank  rise  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Cumbrian  ridge. 
The  Lune,  the  Kent,  the  Winster,  and  the  Leven  drain  the  basin  of 


Morecambe  Bay.  The  iMne  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  tbe  C  j:- 
brian  ridge.  It  passes  Orton  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a  Httie  Hv 
which  it  passes  into  Lanoaehirft,  No  part  of  its  <x>arse  of  27  wkk 
Westmorland  is  navigable.  The  Kent  liaes  at  the  foot  of  High-s^jc 
in  the  Cumbrian  ridge,  and  after  reoeivine^  the  Sprint  and  the  Eibi> 
dale,  or  Mintbeck,  it  flows  into  Morecambe  Bay,  along  with  theica. 
rivers  Pool  and  Beelo,  or  Betha,  which  there  join  it.  Its  whole  cox's 
of  28  miles  belongs  to  Westmorland  :  it  is  not  navigsbU  Ta 
Winster,  also  called  the  Pool,  rises  in  Westmorland,  and  Hoin  so-d 
10  miles,  along  the  border  of  Westmorland  and  of  fanm  z 
Lancashire^  into  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Leven,  which  flows  oct  ■:! 
Windermere,  belongs  to  Lancashire  ;  but  the  Bothay,  or  Baitdd 
which  drains  the  valley  of  Qrasmere,  the  streams  which  dn:a  t-t 
valleys  of  Great  and  Little  Langdale,  and  the  Troutbeck*  which  l 
flow  into  Windermere,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper  wiim : 
the  Leven,  belong  to  Westmorland.  Elterwater,  Grasmere,  K;.:i 
Water,  and  some  other  small  lakes,  or  tarns,  are  connected  with  ct 
streams  which  flow  into  Windermere.  Windermere  belongs  br  ^ 
position  rather  to  Lakoashibi,  under  which  oonnty  it  has  hetcdr 
cribed ;  but  the  fisheries  (which  compriae  all  the  lake)  are  held  ma 
the  barony  of  Kendal  by  the  payment  of  certain  lord's  rents,  and  tb^ 
are  also  rated  and  pay  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Westmorland. 

For  economical  or  oonunercial  purpoaee  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Wei- 
morland  are  of  little  importance;  but  in  combination  with  thero^ 
mountains  and  the  secluded  vidleys  amid  which  they  are  foaod,  tk»j 
give  to  the  county  a  high  degpree  of  piotureeque  beauty.    "Tbe  focsi 
of  the  mountains,"  says  Wordsworth,  in  his  '  Soeneiy  of  the  hkal 
"  are  endlessly  diversified,  sweeping  easily  or  boldly  in  simple  zQajes?, 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  or  soft  and  elegants       In  msgnitade  td 
grandeur  they  are  individually  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  of  tbtt 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  isluid ;  but  in  the  combinations  which  tiicj 
make^  towering  above  each  other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  lidgesBa 
the  waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  varietj  oif  tbs 
surfaces  and  colours,  they  are  surpassed  by  none."    The  moontiJB 
are  generally  covered  with  turf,  rendered  rich  and  green  bj  the  ekj- 
ture  of  the  climate ;  forming  in  some  places  an  unbroken  extent  ti 
pasturage,  in  others  laid  partially  bare  by  torrents  and  buntioss  '^ 
water  from  the  mountains  in  heavy  raina     Wood  is  not  abaodaai; 
the  want  of  timber-trees  is  particularly  felt^  but  coppices  are  tok^ 
ably  numerous.    The  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  a  few  elsi, 
with  underwood  of  haael,  holly,  and  white  and  black  thorns,   Scoti 
firs,  beeches,  larches,  and  limes  have  been  introduced  of  late  jaa. 
Fern  is  commonly  found  on  the  mountains;   heath  and  fimsut 
only  occasionally  found. 

The  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  winding,  and  in  many  the  wind- 
ings are  abrupt  and  intricate;  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  is  uifA 
commonly  formed  by  a  comparatively  spacious  gently-decliiiiiigaK'i 
level  as  the  surface  of  a  lake,  except  where  broken  by  rocb  and  Itilb 
that  rise  up  like  so  many  ialands  from  the  plain. 

The  small  sise  of  the  lakes  is  favourable  to  the  prodsction  d 
varied  landscapes,  and  their  boundary-lines  are  either  gracefullj  c? 
boldly  indented ;  in  some  parts  rugged  steeps,  admitting  of  do  culti: 
vation,  descend  into  the  water;  in  others,  gently  sloping  lawss  m 
rich  woods  or  flat  and  fertile  meadows  stretch  between  the  marg;in  « 
the  kke  and  the  mountaina  The  margin  of  the  lakes  is  geoeiuj 
lined  either  with  a  fine  blmtlk  gravel  thrown  np  by  the  water,  e 
with  patches  of  reeds  and  bulrushes ;  whUe  the  surface  is  v^^^ 
by  ploto  of  water-liliea  The  disproportionate  length  of  some  of  ^ 
lakes 
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\  would,  by  making  their  appearance  approximate  to  that  oh 
',  injure  their  characteristic  beauty,  were  not  this  eflectprerate^ 
espedslly  in  Ulleswater  and  Uaweswater,  by  the  winding  shape  a 
the  lakes,  which  prevents  their  whole  extent  from  being  Men  at  oo» 
The  islands  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  beautiful  The  water  a 
remarkably  pure  and  oiysUlUna  What  are  looaUy  termed  tarns  w 
small  lakes,  belonging  mostly  to  small  vidl^s  or  drculsr  f^^^ 
high  up  among  the  mountaina  Loughrigg  Tarn,  near  the  joi^ 
of  the  valleys  of  Great  and  Little  Langdale,  is  one  of  the  most  bea^ 
ful.  The  mountain  tarns  are  diificult  of  access,  and  naked,  desotf<4 
and  gloomy,  but  impressive  from  these  very  oharaoteristios. 

The  streams  of  Westmorland  are  rather  large  brooks  than  rm, 
with  a  very  limpid  water,  allowing  their  rocky  or  gravelly  ^*  "'^ 
seen  to  a  great  depth.  The  number  of  torrents  and  smaller  broo^ 
with  their  waterfalls  and  waterbreaks  or  rapids,  is  very  gi^^  ^, 
wide  ffistuary  of  the  Kent  presents  at  low  water  a  vast  exfto'^  " 
sanda  . 

The  lakes  and  tazns  abound  with  various  species  of  fi«^>  ^  ^^ 
eel,  bass,  perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  othera    Seariat  aie  * 
abundant  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay.  ,    -. 

Westmorland  has  only  one  canal,  the  Lancaster  Canal,  wbicn  co 
mences  on  the  east  of  Kendal,  at  a  height  of  liii  feet  '•'^^^.^^ 
of  the  sea,  and  runs  southward  with  some  bends  by  ^^"^^'"If  !!qi1 
to  Lancaster  and  Preston  in  Lancashire.    About  12  miles  of  the  eai>» 
are  in  Westmorland.  ,  ^  »^ 

The  principal  coach-roads  in  the  county  are  the  main  road  no 
Lancaster  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow;  and  the  road  (formenya^ 
road)  through  Stamford,  Newark  Donosater,  and  GretabnVigj  Wjj 
liale  and  Glasgow.    The  Carlisle  road  entera  the  county  on  «»•  ■" . 
side,  at  Burton-in-Kendal,  11  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  rani  »>' 
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ward  by  Kendal,  Shap,  and  Brougham,  to  Penrith;  before  reaching 
the  laat-mentioned  town  it  croaaee  the  Eamont  into  CumberUnd. 
Roads  lead  from  Kendal  south-westward  to  UlTerstone  and  Dalton-in- 
Furnees ;  westward  to  Bowness  and  aorose  Windermere  by  the  ferry 
to  Hawluhead,  and  Coniston-Water  in  Fumess,  and  to  Egremont  and 
'WhitehaTen  in  Cumberland ;  north-westward  by  Ambleside  to  Kes- 
'wick,  Cockermouth,  and  Workington  in  Cumberland ;  north-eastward 
by  Orton  to  Appleby,  with  a  branch  road  to  Kirkby  Stephen  and 
Brough ;  eastward  to  Sedbergh,  Hawes,  Askiigg,  and  Richmond,  all 
in  Yorkshire,  with  a  branch  from  Sedbergh  to  Kirkby  Stephen,  and 
south-eastward  by  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Settle^  Skipton,  Otley,  and 
Leeds. 

The  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  railway  enters  Westmorland 
near  Burton,  and  proceeds  in  a  generally  northern  direction  to  Kendal, 
where  it  turns  north-west  for  a  few  miles  to  Bank  Mills,.whence  it 
again  proceeds  northward  till  it  quits  the  county  at  Penrith.  Its 
length  in  Westmorland  is  about  41  miles.  The  Windermere  railway 
quits  the  above  at  Kendal,  and  runs  in  a  north-westward  direction, 
104  miles,  to  Bowness  on  Windermere. 

ClimcUet  SoU,  AgrietUture, — Although  this  county,  from  its  moun- 
tainous nature,  is  more  interesting  in  a  picturesque  than  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  Tiew,  it  contains  some  very  fertile  valleys,  in  which  there 
are  many  well-cultiyated  farms.  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist  in 
the  Talleys ;  the  high  hills  condense  the  clouds  which  come  over  the 
Atlantic,  and  cause  frequent  and  abundant  rains,  which  keep  the 
pastures  green,  but  are  not  so  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  corn. 
Much  snow  often  accumulates  in  winter. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  mostly  a  dry  g^velly  mould,  composed  of 
different  earths  washed  down  from  the  hiUs,  and  forming  a  soil  well 
fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  of  whidi  great  crops  are  raised 
on  some  well-managed  farms.  Towards  the  east  and  north  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  more  inclined  to  clay;  and,  unless  this  be  well 
drained,  the  land  is  too  wet,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  admit  of  clean 
and  carefal  cultivation.  Wherever  the  water  has  no  sufficient  outlet^ 
basins  of  peat  are  formed. 

There  were  formerly  a  great  many  small  proprietors  in  Westmor- 
land who  were  called  '  Statesmen,'  that  is, '  Estatesmen' — men  who 
held  land  of  their  own,  either  as  freehold,  or  by  a  customary  tenure, 
somewhat  resembling  copyhold,  under  some  great  landlord.  With  the 
exception  of  a  fine  or  heriot  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  or  on  alienation, 
they  were  held  free.  The  proprietors  of  these  very  small  farms  were 
an  independent  set  of  men,  who  worked  hard  and  lived  frugally.  They 
often  joined  the  trade  of  weaver  to  that  of  farmer,  and  thus  their 
whole  time  was  usefully  employed.  The  increase  of  wealth  and  conse- 
quent luxury  gradually  led  to  a  greater  expense  of  living  than  the 
small  farms,  imperfectly  cultivated,  could  support ;  and  these  small 
proprietors  gradually  decreased,  their  farms  being  absorbed  into  the 
greater  estates  which  surrounded  them.  The  larger  farms  are  now 
usually  let  on  lease  for  various  terms.  Of  late  years  considerable  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  county.  Draining 
the  heavy  lands  has  been  much  attended  to;  manuring  is  better  imder- 
stood;  more  careful  rotations  of  crops  have  been  introduced;  and 
better  implements  of  husbandry  employed;  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  accomplished. 

From  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Brough  and  Appleby  and  thence  to  Temple 
Sowerby  the  soil  is  a  deep  sand,  which  the  mouture  of  the  climate  of 
Westmorland  renders  more  compact  on  cultivation.  Turnips  and 
potatoes  grow  well  here,  when  plenty  of  manure  is  put  on.  Near 
Kendal  a  great  breadth  of  potatoes  is  planted  for  the  supply  not  only 
of  the  immediate  neigbourhood,  but  also  of  the  adjacent  counties,  many 
thousand  loads  being  annually  sent  into  Lancashire  and  Torkshira 

Grass-land  being  abundant  and  the  dimate  favourable  to  pastures, 
a  great  portion  of  the  soil  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  cattle. 
Good  meadows  let  at  a  high  rent,  and  are  carefully  manured.  Oreat 
crops  of  hay  aie  made  in  favourable  years,  and,  as  those  who  keep 
hones  generally  hire  a  meadow  to  make  hay  of,  it  is  seldom  sold  in 
the  dry  state.  Toung  cattle  are  kept  on  inferior  lands  in  sununer, 
and  have  hay  and  straw  in  winter,  with  turnips  where  these  are 
raised :  a  few  are  fatted  at  three  years  old,  but  most  of  them  are  sold 
to  grasiers  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Sootch  cattle  are  purchased 
in  September,  at  the  great  fair  at  Brough-hill,  held  in  that  month : 
they  are  wintered  in  coarse  pastures  and  occasionally  in  straw-yards ; 
the  next  year  they  are  put  on  the  best  grass  and  are  fit  for  the  butcher 
in  October.  A  few  horses  are  reared,  but  not  to  any  extent.  The 
sheep  are  of  a  hardy  kind,  fit  for  the  mountain-pastures ;  they  are 
brought  down  to  the  valleys  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  kept  in 
the  inclosed  grounds  iaR  April.  The  fattening  of  hogs  and  the  curing 
of  bacon  and  hams  are  well  understood  in  Westmorland,  and  many 
hams  are  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  breed  is  not  large. 
The  hogs  are  not  made  so  fat  as  they  are  in  some  places ;  the  hams 
are  more  delicate,  and  are  Tery  well  cured  and  smoked.  They  are 
often  Bold  as  York  hams,  whereas  the  latter  are  much  larger  and  &tter, 
the  Yorkshire  breed  of  hogs  being  large  and  fattening  very  readily. 

The  plantations  are  extensive  in  most  parts  of  the  county;  they 
are  chiefly  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore^  Scotch  fir  and  larch, 
which  last  thrive  best.  Many  ornamented  cottages  and  villas  have 
beoi  built  on  the  borders  of  the  several  lakes;  and  men  of  talent, 
reputation,  and  wealth,  have  taken  their  temporary  and  some  their 


permanent  abode  there;    This  has  tended  to  improve  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Dimiiona,  Towns,  die. — The  county  is  divided  into  two  baronies—- 
the  barony  of  Kendal,  which  appears  to  have  been  anciently  a  part  of 
Lancashire,  and  comprehended,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIILy 
several  places  now  in  Lancashire;  and  the  barony  of  Westmorland — 
sometimes  called  the  barony  of  Appleby,  sometimes  the  bottom  of 
Westmorland — which  now  comprehends  some  places  formerly  included 
in  the  barony  of  KendaL  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  customs  of 
inheritance  in  the  two  baronies  of  Kendal  and  Westmorland :  in  other 
respects  the  division  into  baronies  is  little  used.  The  usual  division 
is  into  four  wards : — East  ward,  north-east;  Kendal  ward,  south-west; 
Lonsdale  ward,  south-east;  West  ward,  north-west.  The  town  of 
Kendal  is  included  in  Kendal  ward.  Kendal  and  Lonsdale  wards  are 
in  the  barony  of  Kendal ;  the  East  and  West  wards  in  the  barony  of 
Westmorland. 

Westmorland  has  no  city;  it  contains  the  county-town  of  Applsbt, 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Ejendal,  and  the  market-towns  of  Amble- 
side, Bbough,  BuBTON-nr-KBHDA.!.,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen, 
Milnthorpe,  Orton,  Ravenstonedale^  and  Shap.  The  places  printed  in 
small  capitals  are  noticed  under  their  respectiye  titles;  the  others  are 
noticed  here : — 

AmJtdeaide  is  a  small  market-town,  14  mUes  N.W.  from  Kendal :  popu- 
lation of  the  cbapelry  1692  in  1851.  Ambleside  lies  in  a  beautiful 
valley  near  the  upper  end  of  Windermere,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  Rothay.  The  streets  are  partially  paved.  The  chapel  is  a 
plain  but  commodious  and  subetantiiJ  edifice^  rebuilt  in  1812.  There 
are  an  Independent  chapel;  a  Free  Grammar  school ;  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools ;  and  a  savings  bank.  Ambleside  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable resort  for  visitors  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land. The  market,  which  is  chiefly  for  provisionsi,  is  on  WedDesday ; 
fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week;  October  ISth,  the 
principal  one,  called  the  tip  (that  is,  tup)  fair;  and  October  29th  for 
cattle.  Slate  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town. 

Kirkby  LofMdale  (that  is,  a  church-town  in  the  dale  or  valley  of  Lon 
or  Lune)  is  on  the  right  baok  of  the  Lune,  15^  miles  N.E.  from 
Lancaster,  and  11 4  miles  S.W.  from  KendaL  The  popnlation  of  the 
township  in  1861  was  1675.  The  market-place  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  the  streets  are  lighted,  but  not  paved.  The  houses  are  well- 
bailt  of  freestone  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  church  is  120  feet  long 
and  102  feet  broad,  and  is  divided  into  four  aisles  or  portions  by  three 
rows  of  pillars ;  it  has  a  square  tower  68  feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  six 
beUs.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Sandemanians 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school.  National 
and  hifant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  At  Casterton  are  a  Cleiigy 
Daughters'  school,  a  Preparatory  Clergy  Daughters'  school,  and  a 
Servants'  schooL  Some  of  the  females  employ  themselves  in  knitting 
stockings.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  and  fairs  for  cattle  are  held 
on  Holy  Thursday,  the  third  Thursday  after  October  6th,  and  December 
21st.  A  county  courts  a  court  leet^  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town. 

Kirkby  Stephen^  11  miles  S.E.  from  Appleby,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eden  :  population  of  the  township  1839  in  196I.  The  church  is  a 
large  ancient  building  with  a  square  tower.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  An  endowment 
provides  for  the  support  of  a  Grammar  school,  an  hospital  for  tw«lve 
aged  and  infirm  men  and  as  many  women,  and  four  preparatory 
schools.  There  is  a  modem  market-house.  In  the  vicinity  are  copper- 
and  lead-mines,  slate  quarries  and  coal-pits.  Upon  the  Eden  are  com-, 
woollen-,  and  saw -mills.  The  market  is  on  Monday  for  corn  and 
proTisions ;  fairs  or  great  markets  for  cattle  and  shMp  are  held  five 
times  in  the  year. 

Milnthorpe,  or  MiUikorpe,  popnlation  1534,  is  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  asatuary  of  the  Kent,  7  miles  S.  from  KendaL  The  prin- 
cipal street  runs  from  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  little  river 
Beels,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch.  In  the  town  are  chapels 
for  Episcopalians  and  Independents,  and  a  National  school.  Miln- 
thorpe is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Lancaster ;  small  vessels  by  the 
help  of  the  tide  get  up  the  nver  to  the  town.  There  are  a  com-mill 
and  a  paper-miU ;  some  twine  and  sacking  are  made.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  May  11th  and 
October  17th. 

Orton  (anciently  Sear  Overton),  14  miles  N.N.W.  from  Kendal : 
population  of  the  parish  1456.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building 
with  a  low  embattled  tower.  There  are  a  Grammar  school,  and  a 
branch  savings  bank.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday;  fairs  are  held 
four  times  in  the  year.  The  remains  of  a  beaoon,  and  of  an  old  fort 
or  encampment,  a  large  tumulus,  and  some  other  antiquities  are  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Ravenstonedale,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Kirkby  Stephen,  population  of 
the  parish  989,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district  near  the  con- 
fluence of  Scandale-Beck  and  Cold-Beck.  There  are  a  spacious  church, 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers;  and  a  Grammar  sohooL  A  small  market  is 
held  on  Thursday ;  fairs  are  held  four  times  in  the  year.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  knitting.  Stone  quarri^is  are  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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Skap  (anoiently  Hep  or  Heppe),  15  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  Kendal : 
populatioD,  1009.  There  waa  andently  u  ihis  pariah  a  Premonatra- 
ienaiaii  abbey,  founded  originally  at  Preaton-in-Kendal  (now  Predion 
Patrick),  by  ThomaB,  aon  of  Gbspatrio  or  Coapatrio^  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL;  it  was  removed  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  to  the 
eeoluded  valley  of  Wet  Sleddale,  in  the  parish  of  Shap,  watered  by 
one  of  the  etreama  that  form  the  Lowther,  Some  piotoreaque  ruina 
of  thia  abbey  still  remain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream.  The  tower 
and  some  fragments  of  the  chancel  of  the  conventual  church*  which 
was  very  ipaoioua,  remain,  aa  well  aa  the  foundations  of  the  cloisters 
and  the  offices.  The  parish  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
and  retains  some  ancient  parts  amid  many  alterations.  Fain  for 
cattle  and  pedlery  are  held  on  Hay  4th  and  September  28th.  There  are 
limestone  and  slate  quarries.    Near  Shap  is  a  prehistoric  stone  circle. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  viUages;  the  population  is 
that  of  1851  :— 

BownesM,  population  of  the  township  of  Undermilbeok,  in  which 
Bowness  is  situated,  1421,  Is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  Windermere, 
about  6  miles  8.  by  K  from  Ambleside.    The  Windermere  railway 
tenninates  at  Bowness.    The  village,  which  is  beautifully  aituated,  is 
much  frequented  by  lake  touristsi    It  is  the  chief  boating  station  on 
the  lake,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  annual  Windermere  regattas. 
The  parish  church  of  Windermere,  which  stands  in  the  village,  has 
some  interesting  architectural  feature&    There  is  a  Free  Qrammar 
aohool.    A  small  customary  market  for  meat  and  vegetables  is  held 
on  Wednesday.    Some  boat>building  is  carried  on.    Jh^ton,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  488,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pufton  Fells, 
4  miles  N.  from  Appleby.    Besides  the  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in 
1775,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists, and  a  Free  Qrammar  schooL      Many   of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  leadmioes.    Oratmere,  population  of  the  township  445, 
stands  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  head  of  Qrasmere  Lake,  and 
in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.    The  church  is  smsJl    The  place  is 
a  favourite  summer  resort    A  sheep  fair  is  held  on  the  fint  Tuesday 
in  September.    Holme,  population  of  the  township  1154,  lies  between 
the  Preston  and  Carlisle  railway  (which  has  a  station  here)  and  the 
Lancaster  and  Kendal  Canal,  2  miles  N.  from  Burton-in-EendaL    The 
district  church,  which  is  in  the  early  English  style,  was  erected  in 
1839.    There  is  a  National  sohooL    A  flax-  and  linen-mill  is  in  the 
village.    Kirhby  Thore,  population  of  the  township  412,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Troutbeck  with  the  Eden,  6  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Appleby.    Besides  the  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists and  Independents  in  the  village.    A  great  portion  of  the  village 
has  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  known  as  Wh«Ip 
Castle.    LatigdaU,  population  of  the  ohapelry  580,  is  about  5  miles 
W.  from  Ambleside.    The  village  of  Lang^ale  is  of  little  importance^ 
the  houses  being  scattered  in  a  straggling  manner  along  the  picturesque 
dale,  from  which  it  receives  its  name.    The  dale  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  it,  the  Langdale  Pikes,  2400  feet  high, 
are  not  only  lofty,  but  of  remarkably  bold  and  rugged  character. 
The  sOenery  of  Langdale  is  among  the  most  striking  in  the  Lake 
district.    Two  celebrated  waterfalls,  Skelwitii  and  Colwith  forces,  are 
in  the  vicinity.   Besides  the  chapel  there  is  a  paroohial  sdiool.  Lomiker, 
population  of  the  parish  494,  is  about  4  milea  S.  from  Penrith.    The 
place  is  only  note-worthy  on  account  of  liowther  Castle,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.    The  mansion  was  eieoted  in  1810 
frx»m  the  designs  of  Robert  Smirke.    It  is  a  castellated  edifice,  standing 
on  an  eminence ;  the  north  front  is  420  feet  long.    It  stands  in  a  park 
of  600  acres,  the  scenery  of  which  is  of  the  most  picturesque  cha- 
racter.   Brougham  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Brougham,  is  about  3  miles 
N.  by  £.  from  Lowther.    Long  MarUmf  popuh^tion  of  the  township 
762,  is  a  neat  modem  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Troutbeck, 
4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Appleby.    Besides  the  church,  which  is  a 
spacious  edifice  standing  on  the  south  of  the  village,  there  is  a 
Diesenting  ohapeL      Morland,  population  of  the  township  894,  Ib 
6  miles  N.W.  from  Appleby.    The  church  is  ancient ;  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Quakers  have  plaoes  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Gram- 
mar school.    Over  Staveley,  population  of  Uie  township  732,  is  4}  mUes 
N.W.  from  Kendal,  on  the  Windermere  railway,  which  has  a  station 
here.   There  are  a  chapel  and  a  Free  sohooL  In  the  village  aro  turning- 
mills,  and  mills  for  spinning  woollen  and  yam.    PattenkUe,  population 
of  the  ohapeby  686,  ii  picturesquely  situated  at  the  head  of  Ulleswater, 
about  9  miles  N.  from  Ambleside.    The  chapel  is  a  small  old  building. 
A  sheep  fair  is  held  in  October.    The  scenery  of  Patterdale  and  its 
vicinity  forms  a  splendid  combination  of  lakes  and  mountains,  and 
the  place  is  a  favourite  station  of  tourists.    PooUy  Bridge,  at  the  foot 
of  Ulleswater,  is  another  tourists'  station.    The  village  is  small;  the 
population  is  not  given.     Temple  Sotoerby,  population  of  the  chapehry 
872,  is  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Appleby,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eden,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  erected  in 
1748.    The  chapel  is  modem.    There  is  a  tanyard,  and  a  good  deal 
of  trade  is  carried  on.    Fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  held  on  the  last 
Thursdays  in  February,  March,  and  October,  and  the  second  Thursday 
in  May.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  good  residences.     Wareop, 
population  of  the  parish  740,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bden,  8  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Brough.    The  ohurch  is  ancient ;  there  are  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  and  a  National  schooL    In  the  village  is  an  ancient 
manorial  cross.    Lead-mines  are  in  the  parish. 


JHvinom  for  BeclesUitticcU,  Legal,  and  ParliamerUarp  PwrpoHS. — 
Westmorlana  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  Carlisle  and  Chester : 
the  East  and  West  wards,  constituting  the  ancient  barony  of  West- 
morland, are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  Kendal  and 
Lonsdale  wards  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Chester,  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  only  82 ;  but  as 
many  of  the  parishes,  from  their  great  extent^  which  averages  more 
than  15,000  acres,  or  nearly  24  square  miles  each,  and  rises  in  some 
instances  (Kirkby  Stephen  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale)  to  above  80,000 
acres),  and  in  one  instance  (Kendal)  to  near  70,000  acres,  have  been 
divided  into  chapelries,  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  charges  Is  much 
greater.  By  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into 
three  Poor-Law  Unions : — East  Ward,  Kendal,  and  West  Ward.  These 
unions  include  110  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  437,567 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  58,387>  The  county  is  included  in 
the  northern  circuitw  The  assizes  are  held  at  Appleby.  The  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Appleby,  and  by  adjournment  at 
KendaL  County  courts  are  held  at  Ambleside,  Appleby,  Kendal,  and 
Kirkby  Lonsdale.  A  county  jail  and  house  of  correction  is  at  Appleby, 
and  a  county  house  of  correction  at  KendaL  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  four  members  were  returned  to  parliament  fi*om  the 
county  of  Westmorland,  namely,  two  for  the  county  itself,  and  two 
for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  By  the  Reform  Act  Appleby  was  dis- 
franchised, and  Kendal  made  a  parliamentary  borough,  to  return  one 
member. 

EUtory  and  Antiquitia. — In  the  earliest  historical  period  this  county 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  extensive  territory  of  the 
Brigantes ;  and  upon  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Ceesariensis. 

A  Roman  road  ran  through  the  county  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  old 
mail-road  by  Qreta  Bridge  to  Carlisle.  At  Brougham  it  crossed  the 
Eamont  into  Cumberland.  Between  Brough  and  Kirkby  There  it  is 
six  ysrds  wide,  and  on  level  ground  is  formed  of  three  layers  of  stone 
of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  a  yard,  the  lowest  layer  being  the  largest 
In  other  places  it  was  sometimes  made  of  gravel  or  of  fliot.  A  road 
called  the  Maiden  Way  branched  off  from  tlus  at  Kirkby  There  and 
ran  northward  over  the  moors  to  Caervoran,  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Roman  Wall  in  Northumberland.  An  ancient  camp,  or  fort»  an 
oblong  quadrangle  of  irregular  form,  stands  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Way  (which  passes  through  the  camp)  east  of  Stainmoor,  and  on  the 
border  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  part  of  the  camp  being  in 
each  county.  The  fragment  of  Re-Cross,  or  Rere-Cross,  the  ancient 
boundary-mark  of  the  Scottish  principality  of  Cumberland,  and  now 
of  Westmorlsnd  and  Yorkshire,  stands  inside  the  camp.  A  square 
atone  fort^  called  Maiden  Castle,  defended  by  two  ramparts,  an  inner 
one  of  stone  with  a  small  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  earth  with  a 
ditch,  stands  on  the  line  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
aamp  just  noticed. 

The  Antonine  station  or  town  Veitens  is  generally  fixed  at  Brough, 
and  Brovanacfls  at  Kirkby  Thore,  to  the  south-east  of  which  villagei, 
on  Speedy  Moor,  are  the  remains  of  a  camp  or  fort  called  Whelp 
Castle,  at  the  place  seemingly  where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from 
the  principal  Roman  road.  The  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  at 
Brougham.  Of  several  other  stations  the  sites  have  not  been  definitely 
asoertained.  A  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Westmorland,  several  of  which  are  given  in  liorsley's  'Britannia 
Romana.' 

There  are  several  oamps  and  earthen  forts  in  different  places,  though 
it  \z  doubtful  to  what  period  some  of  them  are  to  be  referred.  Near 
the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell,  on  Milbum  Forest,  is  a  round  camp  or  fort 
surrounded  with  deep  ditches,  called  Qreen  Castle.  An  altar,  with 
the  inscription  'pbo  bilvavo,'  was  found  here.  There  are  several 
appearances  of  camps  and  roads  on  the  waste  ground  of  Milbum  Forest. 
At  the  end  of  Yanwathwood,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lowther,  oppo- 
site Lowther  Hall,  is  another  round  fort  called  Castlesteads  j  and  at 
the  south  end  of  Eamont  Bridge  is  a  circular  inolosure,  formed  by  a 
lofty  embankment  with  a  ditch  inside ;  it  is  known  as  Arthur's  Round 
Table.  At  Sayle  Bottom  near  Great  Asby  are  a  number  of  barrowsi, 
with  a  deep  trench  and  a  breastwork  on  two  sides  of  the  ground  which 
they  occupy;  and  at  Sandford,  between  Warcop  and  Appleby,  near 
the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  are  some  more  barrows,  two  small  oampsj, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  small  round  fort^  the  walls  of  which  are  of  immense 
thickneoi^  and  built  with  red  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  and 
sand. 

There  are  some  monuments  of  the  prehistoric  period.  Near  Arthur's 
Round  Table  was  found  in  1800,  under  an  artificial  hillock,  a  complete 
circle  of  stones  inolosing  an  area  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  in 
the  oentre  a  slab  of  stone  supported  on  blocks  or  pillars  of  the  same 
material  Mayborough  Castle,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  a  circular 
inolosure  of  loose  stones,  having  an  entrance  on  the  east.  On  the  waste 
near  Helton,  between  the  rivers  Lowther  and  Eamont,  ii  a  remarkable 
upright  stone  called  Helton-Copstone;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  it  is  a  circle  of  stones,  10  yards  in  diiuneter,  called  the 
Druids'  Cross.  Another  oirde,  21  yards  in  diameter,  called  the  Cock- 
Stones,  stands  at  the  head  of  Ellerbeck,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ulleswater ;  and  there  is  a  large  cairn  on  the  descent  ixom  the  moor 
towards  Pooley,  at  the  lower  end  of  Ulleswater.  On  Lowther  Scar  ie 
a  circle  70  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  large  stones ;  and  near  Shad 
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are  the  remains  of  two  eonverging  Uqm  of  huge  stonei  of  unhewn 
granite,  oalled  Carl  Lofto.  In  Qunnerkild  Bottom,  near  Sbap,  ia  a 
circle  of  stones  oalled  the  Draidfl*  Temple,  bnt  whioh  was  unquestion- 
ably used  for  a  buiying-place. 

Westmorland  was  probably  conquered  by  the  Angles  of  Northumbria 
under  Eegfrid,  who  took  serersl  distriots  between  the  lUbble  and 
Cartmel  and  Carlisle  from  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  about  ▲.D.  685.  It 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  of  which  it  shared  the 
fate.  The  county  is  mentioned  only  onoe  in  the  Soxqn  Chronicle, 
where  it  is  called  Westmoringaland.  In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  in 
the  earlier  Anglo-Norman  period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in 
the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Cumbria,  held  by  the  heir>presumptive 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  the  baronies 
of  Westmorland  and  Kendal.  Appleby  Caatle  was  token  by  William 
of  Scotland  and  the  town  destroyed  in  1173,  and  the  town  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Soots  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  castles  of  Afplbbt,  Kbvdal,  BaouaB,  Buley,  Howgill,  and 
Brougham,  with  Shap  Abbey,  are  the  principal  remains  of  the  build* 
ings  of  the  middle  ages.  Buley,  or  Bewley  Castle,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Eden  below  Appleby,  and  is  a  mere  ruin,  showing  little  remains 
of  its  former  strength.  Howgill  Castle,  near  Milbum,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  is  occupied  as  a  farm-house;  some  of  the  walls 
are  more  than  10  feet  thick.  Of  Brougham  Castle  there  are  consider- 
able remoina  The  keep  is  standing,  but  all  the  inner  apartoients  are 
destroyed,  except  one  yault^  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  groined 
arches,  supported  by  an  oetsgonal  pillar  in  the  centre. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  Appleby  Castle  was  occupied  by  a 
royalist  garrison,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  surrender.  One  of  the 
islands  in  Windermere  was  the  stronghold  of  Colonel  and  Major  Philip- 
son,  brothers,  royalists.  In  the  rebellion  of  174646  there  was  some 
fighting  at  Kendal  (14th  December,  1745),  between  the  townspeople 
and  a  party  of  the  rebels  then  on  their  retreat  toward  Scotland ;  and 
a  few  days  after  there  was  a  rather  severe  skirmish  at  Clifton,  on  the 
road  to  Penrith,  between  the  rearguard  of  the  insuigents  and  the 
forces  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Stalittiet:  Jteligiou$  Worship  and  Education. — According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  for  1851  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
county  165  places  of  worship,  of  which  78  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  29  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  16  to  Primitive  Methodists,  18 
to  Association  Methodists,  9  to  Indej>endents,  4  to  Baptists,  4  to 
Quakers,  and  2  to  Homan  Catholics.  The  total  number  of  sittings 
provided  was  87,138.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  121,  of  which  74 
were  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  total  number 
of  Sunday  scholars  was  7516.  Of  dav  schools  there  were  214,  of  which 
119  were  public  schools  with  6594  scholars,  and  95  were  private  schools 
with  2384  scholars.  There  were  5  evening  schools  for  adults,  with 
157  scholars.  Of  literary  and  scientific  institutes  there  were  5,  with 
848  members,  and  libraries  containing  2545  volumes, 

Savinfft  Bank8.-^ln  1853  the  county  posseased  two  savings  bonksy 
at  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Kirkby  Stephen.  The  amount  owing  to  depo- 
sitors on  November  20th  1858  was  35,51H.  16«.  4d 

WESTON.       [BUCKTNOHAMSHIRI ;  CHKSHIRa.] 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.    [Sohersbtrhim.] 

WESTPHALIA,  erected  a  kingdom  by  the  emperor  Kapoleon  I.  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1807,  consisted  of  the  territories  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel  and  Hesse-Oossel  (with  the  exception  of  Hanau  and 
Eatzenelnbogen),  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Magdebui*g  and  the  Old 
Mark  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Halberstadt  with  Hohnstein, 
Hildesheim  with  Qoelar,  Mansfeld,  Quedlinburg,  Eicbsfeld  with  Tref- 
furt,  Miifalhausen  and  Nordhausen,  Stolberg-Wemigerode,  Paderbom, 
Minden  and  Ravensberg,  the  Hanoverian  provinces  of  QSttingen, 
Grubenhagen,  and  Osnaburg,  the  principality  of  Corvey,  belonging  to 
Nassau-Oraoge,  and  the  county  of  Rietberg.  The  area  of  this  new 
kingdom  was  14,500  square  miles,  with  1,917,000  inhabitants.  Napo- 
leon I.  appointed  his  youngest  brother,  Jerome,  king,  who  mode 
Caasel  his  capital  After  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  king  Jerome  having 
retired  into  France,  the  Pmssiatts  returned  into  Cassel,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  former  governments  were  restored  in  almost  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom. 

WESTPHALIA,  a  province  of  Pmssia,  constituted  hi  1815  out  of 
the  former  duchy  of  Westphalia  and  qt  several  small  principalities,  is 
situated  between  50*  43'  and  52*  80'  N.  lat,  6*  25'  and  9*  20'  B.  long. 
Its  area  is  7786  square  miles;  the  population  in  1852  numbered 
835,841  Catholics,  652,801  Protestants  of  different  sects,  15,499  Jews, 
109  Mennooites,  and  1  Greek;  in  all  1,504,251  inhabitants.  Westphalia 
is  bounded  N.W.  by  Holland ;  N.  by  Hanover ;  E.  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Hesse-Cassel ;  S.B.  by  Hesse-Csssel,  Wfddeck,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  ;  and  S.W.  and  W.  by  Rhenish  Prussia. 

The  northern  half  of  the  province,  north  of  the  Lippe,  belongs  to 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Qermany,  and  has  no  mountains  properly 
speaking,  though  some  low  eminences  run  from  the  Egge  to  the  Waser 
and  to  &e  Porta  Westphaliea,  and  pass  through  the  government  of 
Mmden  into  Osnabui^g:  the  other  half,  to  Uie  sonth  of  tte  Lippe, 
consists  of  small  chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  contain  many 
▼alleya  In  the  northern  half  the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  with  exten- 
sive heaths  and  morasses,  and  scanty  forests ;  in  the  southern  half  the 
soil  is  firm  and  sand  Is  rare :  it  is  ndt  always  productive,  but  the 
forests  ore  very  fine.    The  mountains  in  the  province  are  all  ofbets 


of  the  Hars.  To  these  belong  :~1.  The  Weser  ohain.  2.  The  Teuto* 
bufgervrald,  a  remarkable  chain  which  traverses  the  province  like  a  wall 
towards  the  Netherlands^  from  the  Rhine  to  the  middle  of  the  Ema 
It  has  only  one  opening  or  break  till  it  comes  to  Bielefeld.  The  chain 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Lippe,  and  is  covered 
with  fine  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  other  trees.  3.  The  Suntelge- 
birge,  a  beautiful  picturesque  chain,  which  forms  a  semicircle  of  45 
miles  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Osnaburg, 
through  the  district  of  Minden,  to  the  Steinhuder  Lake  in  Lippe- 
Schaumbuiy.  There  is  a  pass  through  this  chain,  exactly  in  the  centre, 
about  5  miles  below  Minden,  and  this  is  the  celebrated  Porta  West- 
phaliea.   [WaaiB.] 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  the  Lippe,  the  Rohr, 
and  the  Yechta.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  marshes  are  numerous^ 
•specially  in  the  northern  port :  the  principal  mineral-waters  are  those 
of  Driburg  and  Schwelm. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy  :  the  air  is  purer,  but  colder 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part,  where  fogs,  caused  by  the 
marshes,  are  frequents  The  winter  is  cold  and  wet,  and  the  heat  in 
summer  is  often  very  great  in  the  flat  extensive  heaths. 

The  vegetable  products  are,  com  of  all  kinds;  peas  and  beans, 
garden  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  (whioh  are  staple  articles), 
some  hops,  and  in  the  mountainous  part  timber  in  great  quantities. 
The  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  calamine,  marble,  slate,  freestone^ 
•alt,  and  coals :  there  are  extensive  turf«moors.  The  manufactures  are 
of  considerable  importance,  especially  those  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen- 
doth,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  and  paper.  There  are  numerous  iron-, 
copper-,  and  steel-works,  and  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and 
copper,  brass,  and  iron  goods.  There  are  also  many  sugar-refineries, 
brandy-distilleries,  and  tanneries  in  the  province.  Cotton  factories 
have  been  recently  estabUshed  at  a  few  places  in  the  cirde  of  Hagen. 
The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  own  natural 
productions  and  manufacturer 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  circles — Munbter,  Mikdbk,  and 
Abnsbkbo,  whioh  form  subjects  of  separate  articles.  In  these  articles 
or  under  independent  heada  all  the  towns  of  the  province  are  noticed. 
Munster  is  the  capitaL  The  province  is  tra?«rsed  by  the  Cologne- 
Minden  railway,  which  connects  the  HanoTsrian  and  Prussian  linea 
with  the  Rhine  and  Belgian  railxoada  From  Hanover  lines  run  to 
Miinster  and  to  CasseL 

The  name  Westphalia  was  originally  given  to  the  country  in  the 
north-west  of  Germany  between  the  Weser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ema 
The  country  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  was  colled  Oatphalia,  or 
£a$iphalia;  but  this  name  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  whole  was 
induded  in  the  gp*eat  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Sauerland.  The  archbishops  of  Cologne  held  a  portion  of  it,  which 
constituted  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  from  1179  till  1802,  when  the 
duchy  was  given  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  ceded  it  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

Westphalia  gave  name  also  to  a  large  circle  of  the  German  empire^ 
with  an  area  of  about  27,000  square  mUes,  and  comprehending  the 
biahoprics  of  Miinster,  Paderbogh,  Osnaburg,  Liege,  and  Corvey ;  the 
duchies  of  Jiilich,  Cleves,  Beig,  and  Oldenburg;  the  prindpalities  of 
Minden,  Verden,  and  Frieslaud ;  the  counties  of  Ravensburg,  Mark, 
Hoya,  Diepholts,  Schaumbui<g,  Lippe,  Bentheim,  Tecklenburg,  Lingen, 
Steinfurt,  Rietberg ;  and  many  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lonlshipa 

WESTPORT,  cotmty  of  Mayo,  Ireh&nd,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
head  of  Clew  Bay,  in  68"  48'  N.  Ut.,  9"  28'  W.  long.,  distant  10}  mUes 
W.S.W.  from  Castlebar,  170  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4815,  besides  2991  inmates  of 
the  workhouse.  Westport  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  175,508  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
86,202.  The  town,  which  owes  its  plan  and  chief  improvements  to 
the  first  Marquis  of  Sligo,  is  wdl  built  and  regularly  laid  out  At  the 
foot  of  the  Mall,  or  prindpal  street,  which  is  lined  with  large  and 
handsome  houses,  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  demesne  and  fine 
mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  proprietor  of  the  town.  Besidss 
the  parish  church  there  are  ohapBls  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Free  school  for  boys  and  girls.  The  court-house  is  a  neat 
substantial  building,  having  a  bridewell  connected  with  it.  There  are 
also  a  market*house,  a  linen  hall,  a  dispensary  built  and  liberally 
aided  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  military  and  constabulary  barracks, 
and  the  Union  workhouse.  There  are  various  manufactories  in  the 
town,  and  a  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thursday  for  linen,  com,  and 
provisionsi  The  harbour,  which  is  at  Wetiport  Qaay,  a  village  about 
a  mile  west  from  the  town,  has  a  custom-house  and  large  bonding 
warehoussfl.  The  port  has  a  considerable  fishery  and  an  extensive 
trade.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  and  a  manor  court  are  held  in  the 
town.    Fun  are  held  four  times  in  the  year. 

WETHBRAL.    rCuHBiBLAirD.] 

WBTHBRBT.    [Tobkshibx.] 

WETHBRSFIBLD.    [Emex.! 

WETTERN,  LAKE.    [Swidbv.I 

WBTUBiPKA.    [Alabama.] 

WETZLAR,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  goverament  of  Cobleni 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  country  99  miles  E.  by  N. 
firom  Coblens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ltim,  over  which  there  Is  a  stone 
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bridge,  uid  which  is  there  joined  by  the  Dill  and  the  Wetsbech. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  has  six  gates  and  two  suburbs, 
and  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hilL  The  cathedral  of  St  Mary  Ib  a 
very  spacious  and  fine  edifice,  with  28  altars ;  it  is  divided  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  the  portal  entrance  is  eaid  to  date  from 
the  8th  century.  The  Jews  hare  a  synagogue.  The  town  has  an 
hospital,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  industry,  and  about  6600  inhabit- 
ants. The  houses  are  built  in  the  old-fashioned  Gtorman  style.  The 
inhabitants  haye  some  manufactures  of  stockings,  gloves,  and  tobacco, 
some  tanneries  and  oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  iron.  Wetslar  was  for- 
merly a  free  imperial  city,  and,  from  1608  to  1806,  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  or  supreme  court  of  appeal  of  the  empire.  By  the 
CoDgress  of  Vienna  it  was  assigned  in  1815  to  Prussia.  The  town 
derives  some  celebrity  also  from  being  the  scene  of  Qdthe's  '  Sorrows 
of  Werter.'  The  circle  of  Wetslar  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Lahn,  and 
is  inclosed  by  Nassau  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Wicklow,  E.  by  St  George's  Channel, 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Carlow.  It  lies  between  62''  6'  and  62'*  48'  N.  Ut, 
6"  8'  and  7"*  2'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
65  miles ;  from  east  to  west  84  miles.  The  area  is  900  square  miles, 
or  676,688  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  202,038 ;  in  1861  it 
was  180,169. 

Co(uc4we. — Owing  to  the  position  of  Wexford  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  Ireland,  more  than  half  of  its  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
sea.    Kilmichael  Point  is  the  easternmost  point  in  the  county,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  ooast-line.    The  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Arklow,  which  lies  a  little  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Wex- 
ford, to  Wexford  Harbour,  presents  no  opening  which  can  afford 
shelter  from  foul  weather,  except  to  small  craft ;  and  the  danger  to 
shipping  is  increased  by  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  lie  parallel  to  the 
shore  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  the  Arklow  light-ship  is  stationed.    Wexford  Harbour  is 
large,  and  of  very  irregular  form ;  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous, 
and  the  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.    The  entrance  is  between  the 
extremities  of  two  long  narrow  sandy  peninsulas — ^the  Raven  Point  on 
the  north  and  Rosslare  Point  on  the  south ;  and  though  it  is  less  than 
a  mile  wide,  the  harbour  almost  immediately  expands  to  a  width  of 
more  than  eight  miles.    The  town  of  Wexford  lies  opposite  to  and 
about  four  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  contracts  so 
suddenly  opposite  the  town  as  to  be  crossed  hj  a  bridge  1671  feet 
long,  a  portion  of  the  roadway  of  which  is  made  moveable,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  masted  vessels  into  the  inner  portion  of  the  harbour, 
which  again  extends,  though  only  for  a  short  distance,  to  the  width  of 
about  two  miles.    A  bank  of  shifting  sand  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  leaves  so  little  depth  of  water  as  to  render  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  inconvenient  for  any  yessel  above  the  burden  of  200  tons, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  is  both  intricate  and  shallow.    The 
harbour  contains  a  few  small  but  inhabited  islands.    In  two  of  these^ 
called  B^  Erin  (or  Little  Ireland),  and  Great  Island,  there  are  remains 
of  monastic  buildings.    From  Rosslare  Point  to  Greenore  Point,  nearly 
7  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  coast  forms  another  bay, 
called  Greenore  Bay,  and  opposite  the  point,  about  8  furlongs  from 
the  shore,  is  a  detached  rock  called  Carrick  Beacon.    From  this  point, 
for  rather  more  than  6  miles,  the  coast  again  trends  a  little  westward 
in  an  irregular  line  to  Camsore  Point,  which  forms  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  county  and  of  the  whole  of  Ireland.    Oppoeite  to  this 
portion  of  the  shore,  about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Greenore  Point,  is  the 
Tuscar  rock,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by  a  revolving  light,  and 
by  a  bell  in  foggy  weather.    On  the  southern  ooast,  from  Camsora 
Point  to  Crossfamogue  Point,  a  distance  of  between  9  and  10  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  is  a  shallow  bay,  into  which  two  considerable  lakes, 
called  Lady's  Island  Lake  and  Tacumshin  Lake,  open,  the  former  by 
an  artificial  communication  which  is  cut  every  three  or  four  years 
through  the  sand-bank  which  separates  it  from  the  sea ;  this  lake  is 
remarkable  for  the  circunutance  that  wbUe  it  receives  several  suudl 
rivulets  it  has  no  natural  outlet    South  of  Crossfamogue  Point  are 
the  Great  and  Little  Saltee  islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  rather 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  shore.     From  Little  Saltee  Island, 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  mainland,  a  ridge  of  rocks  called  St  Patrick's 
Bridge,  having  only  from  7  to  10  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  extends  to 
the  adjoining  shore,  presenting  an  exceedingly  dangerous  obstacle  to 
the  navigation.    Several  small  rocky  islets  occur  about  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  a  floating  light  is  stationed  a  few  miles  south  of  Great 
Saltee  Island.    Along  the  remainder  of  the  coast-line  occur  a  suc- 
cession of  bays,  headlands,  islands,  and  small  harbours  and  inleta. 
At  Hook  Head  is  a  lofty  Ughthouse  with  a  stationary  Ught,  and,  as 
the  shore  is  rugged  and  dangerous,  lights  have  been  placed  at  various 

e>ints  of  the  coast  From  Templetown  Bay,  about  four  miles  from 
ook  Head  (within  Waterford  Harbour),  the  shore  trends  towanis  the 
west  for  about  five  miles,  to  the  sestuarr  of  the  Suir.  The  Wexford 
ooast  of  Waterford  Harbour  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays. 

Surface,  Hydrography  and  C%mm«»icalfotu.— The  county  of  Wex- 
ford is  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Ircdand  by  natural 
boundaries.  From  the  extremity  of  its  sea-coast  in  Waterford 
Harbour,  the  ostuaiy  of  the  Suir  and  the  river  Barrow,  which  flows 
into  ii^  form  the  boundazy  of  the  coun^  for  a  distance  in  a  straight 


line  of  about  16  nules,  to  the  point  of  janetion  of  the  ooustias 
Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.     For  12  or  18  nules  farther,  2 « 
north-easterly  direction,  the  boundary  is  pretty  distinctlj  markaicT 
the  ridge  called  Blackstairs  Mountain  (2409  feet),  wiuch  liaea  in  un^ 
points  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  ooantiea  of  Wexford  sad  Ca:l>^ 
to  elevations  of  from  1620  to  2409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  m,  £i 
the  Mount  Leinster  ridge,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  2610  W. 
Three  remarkable  summits  upon  this  ridge  of  mountaim,  bctre^ 
Wexford  and  Carlow,  are  distingniahad  as  'The  Leaps  of  Oaasi 
Qrayhounds.'    The  small  river  Clodj,  whioh  rises  on  the  dope?! 
Mount  Leinster,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  ifir. . 
Newtownbarry,  where,  after  a  rapidly  descending  course,  it  f«Iii  ir. 
the  Slaney.    From  Newtownbarry  the  boundary-line  runs  for  s^ r 
distance  up  the  course  of  the  Slaney,  towards  the  north-west,  iizr 
which  it  turns  north-east  along  the  tributary  river  Deny  tosj^j 
a  little  beyond  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Wexfoni,  l: 
Wicklow.    After  leaving  the  course  of  the  Derry  the  boondarl' 
turns  abruptly  south  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  agtin  isxs. 
north-east,  runs  over  an  elevated  ridge  which  forms  the  wat^i^ 
termination  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.     The  last  portioo  of  \is 
boundary-line  is  formed  by  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  m 
near  Kilmichael  PoinL 

Wexford  contains  many  single  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  ud:{ 
which  are  Uie  Forth  Motmtuns,  a  range  which  extends  in  a  tnji- 
westerly  direction  for  five  or  six  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  '^ 
county  town.  Of  the  detached  hiUs  may  be  noticed  Csmartha,  > 
feet  high,  and  Carriokbyme,  767  feet^  in  the  middle  of  the  coci^ 
Tara  Hill,  near  the  northern  extremity,  and  not  far  from  the  cnti^i 
which  it  forms  a  striking  Umdmark,  826  feet  high ;  and  the  Laia 
Hill,  near  New  Boas,  629  feet  high. 

The  principal  river  of  the  county  is  the  SUmey,  which  sntoe  (h: 
the  county  of  Carlow  a  short  distance  north  of  Newtoirohtfrf,  ci 
flovra  in  a  tolerably  direct  course  past  that  town  and  finuKomj*^ 
Wexford  Harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  as  far  u  £bl> 
corthy,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows.  On  the  left  bank  it  ncdTn,  1 
few  miles  north  of  Enniscorthy,  the  rirer  Bann,  which  rises  in  '^ 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  two  or  three  minor  atmsLr 
and  on  the  rignt  bank  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Un  ud  t:°' 
Boro,  both  of  which  descend  from  the  Blackstairs  Monntaini.  Ai^:: 
the  other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Owenavorragh  and  iu  tribo&i 
the  Banoge,  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  sea  north  of  CoortsR 
Harbour;  the  Owenduff,  the  Corock  or  Corug,  and  some  other  ssii 
streams,  which  flow  into  Bannow  Bay ;  and  several  riralets  wLa 
empty  themselves  into  the  lakes  on  the  southern  ooast 

The  principal  communication  between  Wexford  and  the  interix  x 
Ireland  is  by  the  river  Bsnow,  which  communicates  with  the  Gnsc 
CanaL    The  principal  roads  in  the  county  are— the  mail  ooach  r»i 
from  Dublin,  which  enters  the  county  from  Arklow,  near  its  Dorth« 
extremity,  and  passes  by  Qorey  and  Ennisoortby,  and  thenoe  i^^H 
the  western  side  of  the  Slaney  to  Wexford ;  a  post-road  on  tbeeiutiR 
side  of  the  Slaney  from  Wexford  by  way  of  Oulart,  which  joins  t:^ 
preceding  at  Enniscorthy ;  a  mail  road  which  branches  from  thu  r^ 
s  little  north  of  Ennisoorthy,  and  leaves  this  county  for  Carlotr  1  ie' 
miles  north  of  Newtownbarry ;  and  the  m^  road  across  the  0»97 
from  Wexford  to  Watsrfoid  by  New  Ross ;  a  road  from  Enniacorttr 
to  New  Ross ;  and  a  mail  road  from  New  Ross  to  Fethard  bj  Artiiaff 
town.    The  county  is  however  well  supplied  with  roads  m  etei?  , 
durection ;  and  the  harbours  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  afford  amp^ 
facilities  for  communication  by  sea.  ^^ 

Otology,  <ltc— The  county  of  Wexford  forms  part  of  *^h«  J**?*^ 
tract  which  extends  along  the  eastern  portion  of  Ireland  trom^ 
northern  part  of  Wicklow  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  eoa^ 
ably  inflected  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  countj,  the  ^ 
generally  maintain,  in  the  northern  parts,  a  tolerably  uniform  m 
tion  from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south  wt  i 
cUy-slate  is  found  in  immedUte  contact  with  granite,  which  for^^^ 
chief  component  of  the  ranges  that  separate  this  ^^^^C^^t^^cet 
The  Forth  Mountain  consists  principally  of  quarts  rocki  ^^^^ 
sional  laminse  of  day-slate^  and  the  strata  are  in  some  P^.~^:^g, 
by  fissures  and  veins  of  quarts,  whioh  occasionally  show  "^'rTj^ 
of  the  presence  of  lead,  oopper,  and  iron.  Quarts-rock  and  ciMj  ^ 
form  also  the  lower  grounds  hi  the  vicinity  of  the  ^®J*Ji.^  yg^ 
former,  whioh  is  sometimes  iron-shot  and  of  a  ^^^I^T^tJso 
extends  under  and  to  the  north  of  the  town  ol  Wexford,  w 
considerably  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  Mountains.  ^"^Jr JJ^HBd 
about  Camsore  Pointy  in  the  south-east,  and  at  the  CtmckbJT^^^ 
Camaross  Hills;  and  blocks  of  that  substance  ars  (oaad  '^ 
between  thoee  mountains  and  Bannow,  on  the  b^^^'^  l  •  a  ixtf 
greenstone  also  occur  in  a  few  places  among  the  clay-sl*^  ^^^wi^ 
Enniscorthy  and  in  several  other  places,  is  much  intermi  ^^^ 
quarts-rock.  The  principal  ranges  of  elevated  land  ^^^!  1^,  ni 
of  clay-slate,  and  good  slates  are  quarried  near  Newtowno  ^  ^  ,^ 
in  other  parts  adjacent  to  the  granitic  chain.  A  ^^^f^  njiiSakefl 
carbonated  clay  is  found  near  Enniscorthy,  and  ^  ^??^_f>)ni  Htf* 
for  coal.  That  part  of  the  county  which  borders  on  ,»^***"^  lat- 
hour  conaiBts  principally  of  clay-slate  in  nearly  verticsi  r  ^^ 
mounted  in  two  or  three  places  with  a  cap  of  sandston  ^^^ 
Templetown  Hill,  near  the  Hook  promontory,  auoh  »  <^ 
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until  it  underlies  a  tongue  of  stratified  limestone,  which  extends  to 
the  extremity  of  Hook  Pointy  and  is  arranged  in  thin  strata  dipping 
at  an  angle  of  4*  to  8^  towards  the  south.  This  limestone  con- 
tains  numerous  bivalves  and  corallites.  The  sandstone  rocks  form 
the  precipitous  coast  about  Baginbun  Point»  and  appear  in  several 
detached  spots  in  the  county,  among  which  is  the  inner  haven  of 
Wexford  Harbour.  The  rugged  emineooe  called  Tara  Hill,  alluded  to 
aboTe,  consists  of  porphyry,  with  a  base  of  compact  felspar,  occasion- 
ally passing  into  homstone  with  inlaid  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 
Qreenstone  also  appears  here  occasionally.  &  addition  to  the  lime- 
stone at  Hook  Point,  some  is  found  a  little  south  of  Wexford  town, 
and  also  at  Duncormuck,  about  the  middle  of  the  southern  ooasK 
The  Saltee  Islands  are  day-elate  surmounted  by  beds  of  sandstone. 
Lead  has  be^n  found  and  worked  at  Cairn,  or  Cairme.  Silver  was 
formerly  raised  near  Clonmines,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  mine;  galena  has  also  been  found  there.  Copper-ore  exists 
at  Kerlo^ue,  near  Wexford;  and  plumbago  and  asbestos  have  been 
recently  discovered  at  Qreenfield,  near  Enoisoorthy.  Horns  and  bones 
of  tlie  mooee-deer  have  been  discovered  in  the  alluvial  districts  on 
tho  east  and  south,  where  marl  occurs ;  and  some  years  ago  a  perfect 
fossil  specimen  of  the  Cei'wu  Megcu:eros,  or  gigantic  deer  of  Ireland, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  was  found  at  Bally huskard,  near  the  Bog 
of  Itty. 

Climate^  Soil,  and  Produce. — In  climate,  those  parts  of  Wexford 
which  lie  open  to  the  sea  are  milder  in  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny.  Soow  seldom  remains  on  the 
ground  in  these  districts,  and  agricultural  operations  may  often  be 
cariied  on  without  interruption  while  lands  10  miles  inland  are 
covered  with  snow  or  locked  up  with  frost  The  southern  district  is 
exposed  to  storms  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  heavy  rains  in  winter ; 
but  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  grain 
crops. 

In  1853  there  were  in  the  county  under  crop  247,510  acres,  of 
which  17,014  acres  grew  wheat,  88,218  acres  oats,  49,730  acres  barley, 
bere,  rye,  peas,  and  beans;  25,603  acres  potatoes,  15,355  acres 
turnips,  6247  acres  other  green  crops,  461  acres  flax,  and  44,882  acres 
were  in  meadow  in  clover.  Of  plantations,  there  were  24,843  acres 
in  1841,  yieldinsr  oak,  a»h,  elm,  beech,  fir,  mixed  timber,  and  fruit 
The  stock,  on  16,732  holdings  in  1852,  was  24,465  horsey  7480  mules 
an<l  asAes,  78,172  head  of  cattle,  81,598  sheep.  63,930  pigs,  9346 goats, 
and  331,415  head  of  poultry.  The  total  value  of  the  stock  here 
enumerated  was  estimated  at  900,072^ 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  of  little  importance.  The 
principal  external  commerce  of  the  county  is  in  agricultural  produce, 
especially  barley,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sent  to  England,  Wex- 
ford being  the  port  through  which  the  trade  of  Enniscorthy  and 
Castlebridge  passes.  New  Ross  also  exports  the  like  produce  to  a 
considerable  extent  Butter  is  sent  through  Gorey  to  Dublin,  and 
through  Wexford  and  Waterford  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  &a ;  and  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry  are  sent  to  England  by  steam-boats  from  the  same 
ports. 

The  county  belongs  to  the  fishery  districts  of  Gorey  and  Wexford, 
which  together  comprise  108  miles  of  maritime  boundary,  and  in 
1853  had  577  registered  fishing-vessels,  employing  3283  men  and  boys. 

JDivisiojM,  Tovmt,  dec. — The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  wit^ 
a  very  smaU  part  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  contains  144  parishes.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  baronies — Ballagh  Keen,  Bantry,  Bargy,  Forth,  Gorey, 
Scarawalsh,  Shelbume,  and  Shelmalieve  east  and  west  The  principal 
towns  are  Wbxford,  Ennisoobtht,  Gobet,  and  Nbw  RofiS,  which  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Of  the  following  towns  and  villages  tho  population  given  is  that 
of  1851  :— 

ArthwrMtovm,  or  Kin^i  Bay,  is  a  small  port  and  post-town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nore,  where  it  falls  into  Waterford  Harbour :  popu- 
lation, 309.  There  are  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  convenient 
pier,  at  which  vessels  of  100  tons  can  unload  or  load.  Ballycanow  is 
a  post-town  about  4  miles  S.  from  Gorey,  on  the  road  to  Wexford 
Bridge,  near  the  Awin-Banna  River :  population,  361.  There  are  an 
ancient  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  schook.  Five  fain 
are  held  annually.  Bannow,  population  104,  a  small  post-town  on 
Bannow  Harbour,  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  Fethard  across  the  harbour, 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  a  dispensary,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  school  Two  stations  of  the  preventive  service  are  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  an  ancient  borough, 
of  which  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  Bridgetown  ia  a  small  post-town 
near  Taoumshin  Lake,  about  10  miles  S.  from  Wexford :  population, 
244.  In  it  are  a  small  church  and  a  ruined  castle ;  another  ruuaed 
castle  is  about  three  miles  distant  Camolin  is  a  post-town  on  the 
Bann,  about  7  miles  S.W.  from  Gorey,  on  the  road  to  Enniscorthy : 
population,  713.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  dispen- 
sary. Six  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Near  it  is  Camolin  Park,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Mountnorria.  CaaildMridge  is  a  village  and  post-town  at 
the  junction  of  the  Sow  with  the  estuary  of  Wexford  Harbour,  about 
4  miles  N.  from  Wexford :  population,  478.  In  it  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  a  dispensary.  Eight  annual  fairs  are  held.  Clonroehe  is  a 
small  thriving  post-town  about  9  miles  S.W.  from  Enniscorthy :  popu- 
ktion,  420.  It  has  a  dispensary  and  a  savings  bank,  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here  monthly.    There  are  eleven  yearly  fairs,  and  the  town 
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has  a  consMerable  trade.  Courtown  is  a  small  sea-port  and  post-town, 
at  the  head  of  Courtown,  or  Kilbride  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Awin- 
Banna  River,  about  8  miles  aE.  from  Gorey :  population,  259.  The 
hamlet  of  Riverchapd  almost  joins  it  however,  with  a  population  of 
348.  The  places  are  neatly  built^  and  together  form  a  rising  town. 
Close  to  it  are  the  mansion  and  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Courtown, 
and  the  church  stands  in  the  demesne.  DuneaiuuM  is  a  fishing  village 
and  post-town  on  the  east  side  of  Waterford  Harbour,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  S.  from  Arthurstown  :  population,  460.  The  shore  is  here 
flat  and  shallow,  and  consequently  dangerous,  but  it  is  broken  by  a 
small  creek,  which,  at  high-water,  can  be  entered  by  vcmcIs  of  100  tons 
burden,  and  a  pier  has  been  built  Near  the  village  is  a  fort,  placed 
on  a  rocky  headland,  and  within  the  fort  is  a  lighthouse.  The  forti- 
fications occupy  about  3  acres ;  30  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
them,  and  a  garrison  is  maintained.  It  was  held  for  Jame^  IL, 
and  hence  he  embarked  on  his  final  departure  for  France.  Fbbnb. 
Fethard  is  a  small  but  neat  fishing-port  and  po^t-town,  situated  on  a 
small  inlet  of  the  sea  running  up  from  Bannow  Bay,  about  16  miles 
S.  from  New  Ross :  population,  826.  A  branch  of  the  coast-guHrd 
department  is  stationed  here,  and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  from 
the  port  in  the  importation  of  coal  and  timber,  and  the  exportation 
of  com :  there  are  also  four  cattle  fairs  held  yearly.  The  harbour 
was  constructed  by  government  in  1798.  The  town  wss  incorporated 
by  James  I.,  but  the  corporation  is  now  extinct  It  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  In  the  principal  street  is  an  Hiicieut  church, 
and  an  Anglo-Norman  castle,  now  adapted  as  a  resilience.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  and  a  dispsnsary  are  in  the  town.  KUmore  is  a  fishing 
village  and  post-town,  having  a  small  harbour  on  tbe  eastern  side  of 
Ballyleigue  Lough,  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long  sand- 
bank. The  fishermen  have  constructed  a  pier  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  craft,  which,  in  sailing-  and  rowing-boats,  number  from  60  to 
70.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  in  the  village,  and  there  is  a  coast- 
guard station.  Newtownbarry^  a  market-  and  post-town,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Clody  with  the  Slaney,  about  22  miles  N.W. 
from  Wexfoixl :  population,  1307.  Newtown barry  was  formerly  called 
Bunolody,  from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Clody  and  Slaney. 
The  town  forms  an  irregular  square,  and  a  western  suburb  extends 
into  the  county  of  Carlow,  with  which  Newtownbarry  is  connected  by 
a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Clody.  A  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches  crosses 
the  Slaney.  The  market  is  well  attended,  and  there  are  13  annual 
fairs.  The  church  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted 
by  a  spire.  In  the  town  is  a  hundsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  three 
public  schools,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  constabulary  police 
force,  and  a  detachment  of  the  revenue  police.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  monthly.  Near  the  town  is  a  strong  chalybeate  spring,  but  it 
has  fiftUen  into  disuse.  Slate  of  excellent  quality,  building-stone,  and 
granite,  as  well  as  limestone,  and  marl  for  manure,  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Taghmimt  a  market-  and  post-town,  and,  until  the  Union,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  stands  on  the  road  firom  Wexford  to  New 
boss,  about  7  miles  W.  from  Wexford :  population,  1082.  It  contains 
a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a 
savings  bank,  and  a  police  barrack,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  tnouthly , 
but  it  is  a  poor  and  decaying  place,  though  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
country,  and  now  chiefly  owes  what  trade  it  has  to  its  market,  at 
which  butter  is  sold  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  to  its  fairs,  of  which 
it  has  19  every  year.  The  plaoe  derived  its  name,  which  was  originally 
Theagh  Munno,  or  '  the  House  of  Munno,'  from  St  Munno,  who  founded 
an  Augustinian  monasteiy  here,  in  the  6th  century,  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  town  is  attributed. 

The  county  returns  four  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament — ^two 
for  the  county  at  large,  and  one  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Wexford 
and  New  Ross.  It  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit  The  assises  are  held  in 
Wexford,  where  is  the  county  jail ;  quarter  sessions  are  held  there, 
and  at  Enniscorthy,  New  Ross,  and  Gorey,  in  which  three  towns  there 
are  bridewells.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  eleven  places.  The  District 
Lunatic  Asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  44  patients, 
is  in  Carlow.  The  county  infirmary  is  in  Wexford.  The  fever  hos- 
pitals are  in  Wexford,  Arthurstown,  EnniMorthy,  Gorey,  New  Ross, 
Newtownbarry,  and  Oulart;  28  places  have  dispensaries.  There  are 
savings  banks  in  Wexford  and  Gorey;  and  two  loan-funds  in  Wexford, 
two  in  New  Ross,  and  one  each  in  Boro,  Enniscorthy,  and  Gbrsy.  The 
union  workhouses  are  at  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  and  New  Ross. 
The  county  is  in  the  military  district  of  Kilkenny ;  the  barrack-stations 
are  at  Wexford*  Duncannon  Fort,  and  New  Ross.  The  staff  of  the 
county  militia  is  stationed  at  Wexford,  which  is  also  the  head-quarters 
of  the  county  police.  The  police  force  consists  of  256  men  and 
officers,  distributed  over  43  stations,  in  7  districts.  In  September 
1852,  there  were  in  the  county  117  National  schools,  attended  by 
7229  male  and  7440  female  children. 

ffistory  and  AntiqwUiet. — In  the  time  of  Ptolemsous  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  county  of  Wexford  was  inhabited  by  the  Menapii, 
whose  chief  town,  Menapia,  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Wexford.  The  county  was  anciently  styled 
Corteigh,  Monigh,  and  Laighion.  The  term  Leinster  was  chiefly 
applied  to  Wexford  by  Irish,  Danish,  and  Latm  writers  towards  the 
dose  of  the  middle  ages.  The  present  name  appears  to  come  ttom 
Weisford,  a  name  given  by  the  Danes  to  the  chief  town,  when,  after 
predatory  incursions  in  the  county,  during  which  they  burnt  the 
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preyiooB  capital,  Ferns,  they  chose  that  aa  the  centre  of  a  permanent 
Battlement.  Wexford  ia  dietinguiahed  aa  containing  the  firat  lauding- 
place  used  by  the  Engliah,  when,  in  1170,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  1169,  they  invaded  Ireland  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Fit»Stephen.  The  English  armament  landed  at  Baginbun,  near 
Fethard,  and  shortly  afterwarda  attacked  the  Danes  at  Wexford,  of 
which  place,  after  a  oonteat  of  four  days,  they  obtained  possession* 
HaoMurrough  then  confirmed  a  gnat  which  he  had  previously  made 
of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining  parta  to  the  English  adventurer^ 
whose  settlement  in  the  country  so  alarmed  the  other  native  priooes, 
that  they  formed  a  confederacy  for  driving  out  MacUurrough  and  his 
English  allies.  But  the  invaders  had  obtained  too  firm  a»  footing  to  bo 
thus  got  rid  of,  and  their  conquests  were  soon  greatly  extended  by  the 
prowess  of  Richard  de  Clare,  sumamed  Strongbow,  who  niarried  Eva, 
the  daughter  of  MacMurrough,  after  whose  death,  in  1172, ^e  became 
Lord  of  Leinster,  a  title  which  was  confirmed  to  him  as  a«ialatinate 
by  Henry  II.  of  England,  when  he  visited  Ireland  shonly  after. 
Wexford  waa  formed  into  a  county  by  King  John  in  121^.  and  it 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  inherited  by  William  le  Hariscbal 
through  Lis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Strongbow.  On  the 
extiuotion  of  the  mala  line  his  possessions  were  divided  among 
his  daugbtem,  and  subsequently  underwent  frequent  ohangea  of 
proprietorship. 

In  1641  the  Royal  forces,  under  Ormond,  were  defeated  in  an 
att'^mpt  upon  New  Ross  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  subsequently 
DuDcaunon  Fort  was  taken  by  the  Catholics.  lu  16^9  the  whole 
county  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cromwell,  who  put  the  garrison 
of  Wexford  to  the  sword.  This  cotmty  was  the. chief  seat  of  the 
rtsbelliun  of  1798,  and  the  scene  of  many  severe  conflicts.  The 
insurgents  possessed  themselves  of  Enniscorthy  and  Wexford.  The 
head-quarters  of  their  army  were  formed  at  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Ennis- 
corthy ;  but  in  their  attack  on  New  Ross  they  were  repulsed  with 
much  loss,  and  the  Royal  forces  having  collected  their  strength  from 
varioua  quarters,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Vinegar  Hill,  and 
forced  the  insurgents  to  retreat.  Wexford  was  afterwards  retaken ; 
and  this  complete  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  in  this  district. 

The  county  of  Wexford,  especially  the  southern  part,  abounda  with 
antiquities  of  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  origin,  though  compara- 
tively few  can  be  assigned  to  a  period  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
English  in  the  country.  Two  tumuli,  or  raths,  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enniscorthy,  at  Salville  or  Montabeg,  and  Donamore : 
two  others,  of  considerable  size,  near  Duobrody  ;  and  one  near  New 
Ross.  There  are  remains  of  monasteries  at  Wexford,  Enniscorthy, 
St  John's  (south  of  Ennisoorthy),  Ferns,  Dunbrody  (near  the  oon- 
flueoce  of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow),  Ross,  and  Clon mines.  Of  other 
eccWsiastical  edifices,  Tintem  Abbey,  near  the  Bannow,  has  been 
converted  into  a  dwelltog;  Ballyback,  Camsore,  and  Clonmore  are 
turned  into  parish  churches ;  and  the  ruins  of  Qlascarrur  are  partly 
used  as  a  farm.  There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  cbapel,  called  St 
Vaugh's,  near  Camsore,  Ruins  of  castellated  buildings  are  numerous; 
we  have  mentioned  many  in  our  notices  of  the  towns  and  villages ; 
130  are  said  to  ezuit  in  only  four  of  the  baronies.  Among  other 
military  r'-maiiis  is  Strongbow's  fort  or  camp,  near  Duncormuck 
Castle,  on  Baginbun  Head,  whfre  intrencbments  are  yet  visible.  Of 
more  recent  objects  of  interest  in  the  county  may  be  mentioned  a 
great  pile  of  stones  at  Wirklow  Gap,  near  its  northern  extremity, 
marking  the  buriiil-plaoe  of  those  who  fell  in  a  sanguinary  conflict 
between  the  in^urgeuts  and  the  Royal  troops  in  1798. 

WEXFORD,  the  capital  of  Wexford  county,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
a  municipal  borough,  a  port,  a  market-  and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of 
a  PoorLaw  Union,  is  situated  upon  the  south-western  shore  of  Wex- 
ford Harbour,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Sloney,  in  62**  20*  N.  lat, 
6**  27'  W.  loug.,  about  74  miles  8.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  80  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Waterfurd.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was 
12,471.  The  borough  is  governed  by  8  aldermen  and  18sgouncillors, 
of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Wexford  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  88  electoral  divisionsL 
with  an  area  of  128,801  acrss,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  52,872. 

The  town  coufiats  chiefly  of  three  nearly  parallel  streets,  of  which 
one,  called  the  Quay,  u  a  wide  terrace,  fronting  the  harbour,  while  the 
other  two  run  in  crooked  lines  behind  it;  aud  of  two  wide  and  well- 
built  streets  on  the  west  and  north-west  extremities  of  the  town. 
The  town  is  well  provided  with  vmter,  and  U  lighted  with  gas.  Towards 
the  centre  the  Quay  is  broken  by  the  Crescent,  which  is  indented  in  a 
aemicirouUr  form.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  Crescent,  at  some  distance 
from  the  quay-line  is  a  kkid  of  breakwater,  called  the  Ballast^Quay, 
or  Bank,  formed  by  the  ballast  deposited  there  by  ships  which  frequent 
tne  port  The  haven  contracte  abruptly  opposite  to  the  northern  end 
?  iHnr '^ '  '"**  **  ****  narrowest  point  is  a  Umber  bridge,  constructed 
in  liJ5  of  American  oak,  at  a  cost  of  17,000A  by  Lemuel  Cox.  an 
engineer  from  the  United  States ;  but  it  has  been  reconstructed,  and 
now  consists  of  two  causeways,  projecting  050  feet  and  188  feet  from 
the  nortti^easteni  and  south-western  banks  respectively,  united  by  a 
timber  bridge  of  788  feet,  supported  by  28  piers  of  the  same  material, 
and  havmg  a  drawbridge  for  the  passsge  of  masted  vessels  into  the 
inner  haven,  which  expands  conaiderably  a  little  above  the  bridge. 
10  its  entrance  into  the  sea  between  Rosslare  Point  and  Raven  Point, 


the  length  of  the  haven  is  above  six  miles,  at  low  water  Xtvvaj  c 
expanse  of  mud,  through  which  the  atreaoi  winds,  and  at  tb«  &>f.t 
is  a  bar  which  prevents  ships  of  mora  thsui  fiOO  tons  aswnding,  Ik 
oontrol  of  the  harbour  is  vested  in  a  body  of  oommissionen. 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  a  maritime  aettlomant  of  the  Dasei,  n 
was  formerly  called  Weiaford.  It  waa  boaioged  for  three  diji  > 
Fits-Stephen,  soon  after  he  landed,  and  aurrenderod  on  cooditog  a 
reoQgnismg  the  sovereignty  of  Dermod  HaoMurrough,  king  of  Lcia^ 
ster.  During  the  contention  between  the  houaes  of  York  and  Uai>u% 
it  was  seised  by  Sir  John  Butler,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Ormo  xl  Ht 
was  soon  afterwanis  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who,  b  Vji 
following  year,  held  a  parliament  in  the  towiu  Wexford  vu «% 
of  the  first  places  which  fell  into  the  haoda  of  the  insuiginita  in  Ua'.. 
and  formed  the  port  from  which  they  received  their  prindpal  vi:f^ 
from  other  countries.  In  16i9  Cromwell  obtained  possession  of  u 
place,  and  nearly  destroyed  it,  levelling  aix  of  the  pariah  chorcfaou^ 
mining  another.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyee  the  town  took  ^ 
with  William  III.,  and  was  garrisoned  by  hie  troopa  A  moottm^'i 
obelisk  on  the  Windmill  Hill  commemoretea  the  death  of  a  Cpta 
Yalloton  in  1793,  in  a  conflict  between  the  military  and  a  pm^fi 
Whiteboys.  During  the  insurrection  of  1798  the  town  was  efttstM: 
by  the  garrison,  and  the  rebels  immediately  ni»de  it  their  bead-^/s 
terp.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insui^ents  at  Vinegar  Hill  the  i^Wb  j-j 
precipitately  from  the  town.  Thero  aro  now  only  two  parish  eLiutb-^ 
Btk  Iberius  and  BL  Selsker,  both  modem,  the  former  a  plain  bai  d  ^ 
with  a  cupola,  the  latter  in  the  early  Engliiih  atyle  of  architcctur 
connected  by  a  vestibule  with  the  ma«sive  aquare  tower  and  niii:^ 
walls  of  St  SeUker  Abbey,  founded  it  is  said  in  1190,  on  tbe&iw  i 
an  earlier  church  built  by  the  Danes,  or  Oatmen.  Some  of  the  v^. 
churches  still  present  some  interesting  ruina,  particulsrlj  tu>  i 
Stk  Mary's.  Thero  aro  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  vkid:, 
St.  Peter's,  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the  decorated  style,  v}U  i 
large  rose  window  at  the  east  end.  The  Presbyterians,  Wfrkm 
Methodists,  and  Independents  have  each  a  meeting-house.  The  pt^bu 
buildings  of  the  town  consist  of  a  neat  court-house,  a  Jul,  a  U^^ 
hoapital,  an  infirmary,  a  house  of  industiy ;  the  buildings  beliD^isc 
to  tiie  corporation ;  the  ofi&cea  connected  with  the  revenue;  th«btf- 
racks ;  the  Union  workhouse ;  and  St  Peter'a  College,  on  Samxaff 
Hili,  a  magnificent  building  for  Roman  Catholio  atudanta  prepan»^ 
to  their  going  to  Maynooth,  and  attached  to  St.  PetoKs  chapeL  Thm 
aro  also  a  Diocesan  Protestant  school,  Erasmus  Smith's  tfko-ii, 
the  Parochial  school  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Redmond  Female  Orphtf: 
house,  Kational  schoob,  a  savings  bank,  a  tnedhanioi  institute,  ind  t 
lying'in-hospitaL 

Wexford  has  a  considerable  rotail  trade ;  ita  markets,  twice  s  to, 
and  ita  nine  yearly  fairs,  aro  well  supplied  and  well  attende<i.  Cora. 
poultry,  butter,  and  fish,  particularly  oysters,  are  furnished  in  cat 
siderable  quantities,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  the 
English  market  Ship-building  is  carried  on.  On  December  %\^ 
1864,  the  number  of  veasels  registered  as  beloDging  to  the  port  n^ 
28  under  50  tons,  71  above  50  tons,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  S^u 
tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  enteral  and  dearth  st  ^< 
port  during  1854  wero  as  follows :— Sailing-vessels,  inward^  ^ 
tonnage  31,095 ;  outwards,  895,  tonnage  22,856  :  steam-vessels,  inwin^ 
54,  tonnage  12.172;  outwards,  52,  tonnage  11,254. 

The  assises  for  the  county  aro  held  in  this  town,  as  are  bIm  <^ 
quarter  sessions  for  the  district ;  petty  sessions  aro  held  cverj  weet 
The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  in  Wexford. 

The  environs  of  the  town,  particularly  towards  the  Forth  Mobb- 
tains,  aro  picturesque.  At  Carrig-a-Damon  a  handsome  column  ^ 
erected  in  1841  by  General  B.  Clayton  to  commemorate  the  sctions 
of  the  British  army  in  Egypt  under  Aberoromby. 

WEXIO.      [SW£OBH.] 

WKYBRIDGB.    [Sobret.I 

WEYUILU    [Hamfshibb.] 

WEYMOUTH  and  MELCOMBE  REGIS,  Dorsetshire,  form  togeUu^ 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  market-town,  and  i^po^ 
They  together  also  form  a  part  of  the  Weymouth  Pooi^l-»''  ^"fj; 
which  consists  of  18  pariahes  and  townships,  with  an  sres  of  37.-8^ 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  22,017.  The  borough  is  ^^f^ 
on  the  shoro  of  Weymouth  Bay,  in  50*  87'  N.  lat,  2'  26'  W.  loog. 
distant  8  mUes  a  from  Dorohester,  and  128  mUea  aW.  from  ho^j^ 
The  population  of  the  borough  in  1851  was  9458.  The  bdroogti  s 
governed  by  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  of  whom  one  i'^^^^^^'i 
and  rotnms  2  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  ^^^\^ 
Weymouth  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  parish  of  Wyke  Rflgi^  ]°J*" 
Meloombe  Regis  ia  a  roctory,  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Dorset  sfld  dioceif 
of  Salisbury.  . .  , 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  were  formerly  distinct  nwm»ci|« 
and  parliamentary  boroughs,  but  were  united  in  1571,  m^  ^*^'°^'L 
is  now  the  general  name  for  both  places.  Weymouth  Baj  ^^^ 
munioates  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  a  small  internal  bay,  shoot  tvv 
miles  long,  called  the  Backwater,  which  may  be  r^gardad  sf  f^ 
sestuary  of  the  small  river  Wey.  The  harbour  is  in  the  srm  of  tae^. 
which  connects  the  Backwater  with  Weymouth  Bay.  Weymoots 
on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  Meloombe  Regis  oo  tiis  Bon^ 
side :  the  two  towns  are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  ^^'^^^^^ 

Weymouth  proper  is  a  veiy  ancient  places  and  was  of  oonsw*" 
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comineTcUl  importanoo  in  the  14th  oeotory.  It  has  now  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  flahing*town.  Melcombe  is  litoated  on  a  tongue  of  laud 
between  Weymouth  Bay  and  the  Backwater,  Tery  narrow  on  the  north- 
east, but  becoming  wider  towards  the  harbour,  where  the  width  it 
about  a  third  of  a  mile.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  low,  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  it  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  Backwater  by 
embankment  In  front  of  Weymouth  Bay  a  broad  terrace,  called  the 
Esplanade,  extends  nearly  a  mile^  with  a  gradual  slope  towards  the 
shore ;  the  ranges  of  houses  which  face  this  Esplanade  are  handsome, 
and  many  of  them  larg^. 

Weymouth  was  brought  into  repnte  as  a  bathing-place  about  1768 
by  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  went  there  in  1780, 
and  had  a  house  built  for  his  residence.  George  III.  paid  his  first 
visit  in  1789 ;  he  had  a  royal  lodge  erected,  and  went  there  frequently. 
The  climate  is  Terr  mild,  Weymouth  Bay  being  sheltered  to  the  norUi 
by  surrounding  hills,  which  hsTe  a  gradual  slope  to  the  south  towards 
the  beach.  There  are  two  ohurcheii,  one  of  which  is  in  Weymouth ; 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  ladependeuts,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools; 
and  a  saviDgs  bank.  Ship-building  and  rope-making  are  carried  on. 
The  construction  of  the  Portland  breakwater,  which  will  afford  shelter 
to  vessels  entering  Weymouth  Bay,  is  being  proceeded  with,  and  the 
works  already  afford  much  of  the  required  protection. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Weymouth  on  December  81st  1854  were: — Bailing-vessels  under 
60  tons  23,  tonnage  705 ;  above  50  tons  57,  tonnage  6884 ;  with  2 
steam-vessels  of  68  tons,  and  1  of  61  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1854  were— 
inwprds,  441  sailing- vessels,  tonnage  81,680;  outwards,'  118  sailing* 
Tesi'elB,  tonnage  6644. 

WKYKHl    [Bhuatporb.1 

WHAPLODE.     [LlNCOLNSHIRS.] 

WH Ifi ATEN  HUi<S T,  or  WUITMINSTER,  Qlonoestershire,  a  vilUgs 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wheatenhurst^  is 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  61^  47'  N.  lat,  2"  20' 
W.  long.,  distant  9  miles  S.&W.  from  Gloucester,  and  110  miles  W. 
by  &  from  London.  The  population  of  the  parii^  in  1851  was  880. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and 
diocese  ot*  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Wheatenburst  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  14  pariaht's  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  24,471  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  79b7.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  i»  a 
school  supported  by  subeoription. 

WHEAT  UAMSTli:  AD.    [UiBTFOBDBHiRB.] 

WUICKHAM.    [Durham.] 

WHIdSBNDlNK.      [KUTLAlfMHIBB.] 

WHITBURJf.    [DURHAIL] 

WUITBT,  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town,  parliamsntary 
borough  and  sea-port,  aod  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  Whitby,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Eak,  where  it  falls 
into  the  German  Ocean,  in  54"  29'  N.  lat,  0'  85'  W.  long.,  distant  45 
miles  N.E^  from  York,  286  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
246^  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  and  North  Midland  rail* 
ways.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was 
10,989.  The  borough  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments 
The  lifing  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cierelund  and 
diocese  of  York.  Whitby  Poor  Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  90,371  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
21,592. 

The  larger  and  better  part  of  the  town  of  Whitby  stands  en  the  left 
bank  of  the  Esk.  The  two  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  8  arches,  172  feet  long,  with  a  swivel  bridge  to  admit  the 
passage  of  vessels  to  the  inner  harbour.  The  inner  harbour  is  formed 
in  the  river,  and  is  capacious  and  secure,  with  dry  docks  for  building 
and  repairing  vessels.  The  harbour  has  10  feet  of  water  in  ordinary 
neap-tides,  and  15  feet  and  upwards  in  spring-tides.  The  piers  which 
protect  the  harbour  run  out  into  the  German  Ocean,  the  westom  pier 
for  about  1000  feet,  forming  a  fine  promenade ;  and  two  inner  piers 
break  the  force  of  the  waves  in  stormy  weather.  At  ihe  end  of  the 
west  pier  is  a  lighthouse.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  river  rises 
rapidly,  especially  on  the  right  or  east  side,  where  the  town  is  con- 
tinued southward  in  a  narrow  column  of  houses  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  west  side  the  streeta  hare  been  carried  over  the  crown 
of  the  hilL    The  streeta  are  well  paved,  and  are  lighted  with  gas. 

Whitby  posscdsee  a  town-hall  and  a  custom-house.  The  bath-house, 
a  spacious  and  elegant  structure  on  the  quay,  contains  bath^  a  sub- 
scription library,  and  the  museum  of  the  Whitby  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society.  The  parish  church  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff 
about  850  feet  high,  and  a  flight  of  194  steps  leads  to  it  from  the  town 
below.  The  original  structure,  which  is  of  Norman  date,  has  been 
much  altered  and  repaired  at  various  periods.  The  other  episcopal 
places  of  worship  are — a  chapel  of  ease,  erected  in  1788;  and  the 
churches  of  St  Michael  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  both  of  modem 
erection,  and  in  the  early  English  stylsi  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Independents^ 
United  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Koman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
There  are  in  the  town  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  a  sub- 
scription library ;  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  with  a  museum ; 
the  Whitby  lustitute,  wiih  a  reading  room ;  a  mevhauios  institute; 


a  news-room ;  a  temperance-hall ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a 
seamen's  hospital  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held 
on  August  25th  and  on  Martinmas  day.  A  cheese  fair  is  held  in 
October,  and  a  oatUe  show  in  August  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town. 

Whitby  seems  to  have  arisen  originally  from  the  foundation  of  an 
abbey  by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  A.D.  658 ;  but  both  abbey 
and  town  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  867,  and  lay 
in  ruins  after  the  Norman  conquest^  when  the  abbey  was  rebuilt^  and 
the  town  became  a  considerable  fishing  town.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey 
are  near  the  church,  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  height  of  800  feet 
The  beautiful  central  tower  fell  in  1880;  the  existing  remains  consist 
of  the  choir,  the  north  transept  (nearly  entire),  and  part  of  the  west 
front.  The  town  rose  into  commercial  importance  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  the  working  of  the  alum-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  greatly  extended,  the  harbour  was  improved, 
and  ship-building  was  carried  on.  The  alum  formerly  exported  to  the 
continent  is  now  sent  chiefly  to  London  and  other  Bntish  ports.  The 
foreign  exporta  are  inconsiderable :  the  chief  importa  are  timber,  and 
hemp  and  flax  from  the  Baltia  The  manufacture  of  omamento  from 
jet  found  in  the  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  affords  some 
employment. 

Whitby  is  still  a  rery  oonsiderable  sea-port  The  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  registerod  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  81st, 
1854,  were  : — Sailing-vessels  under  50  tons  51,  tonnage  1720 ;  above  60 
tons  889,  tonnage  60,886 :  steam-vessels  under  50  tons  4,  tonnage  879. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing-vessels  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  port  during  1854  were—inwards,  725,  tonnage  85,875;  out* 
wards,  131,  tonnage  7862. 

Numerous  interesting  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Whitby,  many  of  which  are  in  the  Whitby  Museum.  In 
1841  an  entire  specimen  of  the  PUn6*awrui  Orandipinnit,  15  feet  6 
inches  long,  was  found  in  the  lias  near  Whitby. 

WHITCHURCH,  Hampshire,  a  decayed  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whit- 
church, is  situated  about  5  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river  Anton  or 
Test,  hi  51*  18'  N.  kt,  1"  19'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Winchester,  and  67  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  ot 
the  pariih  in  1851  was  1911.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Whitohuroh  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  8  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  29,518  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  5619.  Friday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held 
on  the  third  Thursday  in  June  and  October  19th.  Paper-  and  silk- 
miUs  are  worked  by  water-power.  The  church  was  enlarged  in  1846. 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodisto,  Independento,  and  Baptiste  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a 
school  on  the  Glasgow  system. 

WHITCHURCH,  Shropshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Whitohurch,  is  situated  in  52"  58'  N.  lat, 
2"  40'  W.  long.,  distant  20  mUes  N.  by  £.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  168 
miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  8619.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  Whitehuroh  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,008  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  11,870. 

The  town  of  Whitohurch  is  situated  on  an  acclivity,  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  parish  church,  a  handsome  Qrecian  edifice,  erected  in 
1722.  There  are  also  a  district  church  of  the  Qrecian  otder,  erected 
in  1840;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independento,  and  Baptiste; 
a  Free  Grammar  school;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  a  savings 
bank ;  and  a  reading-room.  Friday  is  the  market-day ;  four  fairs  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

WHITCHURCH.    [OxroRDSHiBi.] 

WHITE  SEA,  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  enters  deeply 
into  the  northern  parte  of  European  Russia,  between  64"*  80'  and 
68^  80'  N.  lat  It  has  nearly  tne  shape  of  a  semicircle,  opening 
towards  the  north-west,  and  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  large 
peninsula,  which  takes  ite  ordinary  name  from  the  town  of  Kola,  built 
not  far  from  ite  northern  shore.  The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is 
between  Kanin  Noss,  on  the  peninsula,  or  rather  island,  of  Kaninskaia 
Zemlia,  which  lies  to  the  east,  and  Swatoi  Noss,  a  projecting  cape  of 
the  peninsula  of  KoUl  These  two  places  are  about  100  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  The  gulf  gradually  grows  narrower,  and  where  it 
turns  to  the  south-west  it  is  hardly  more  than  40  miles  wide.  That 
portion  of  it  which  lies  east  and  west  is  nearly  twice  as  wide,  and 
expands  towards  the  south  into  two  large  gulfs — ^the  Dwinskaia  Gub% 
or  Gulf  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  east ;  and  the  Onezkala  Guba,  or  Gulf 
of  the  Onega :  both  bays  have  received  their  names  from  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  their  most  south-eastern  recesses.  West  of  the  Ones- 
kaia  Guba  the  White  Sea  terminates  with  an  inlet,  which  is  about  100 
miles  long^  but  has  only  a  mean  width  of  25  miles,  and  runs  to  the 
north-west.  It  is  called  Kandalaskala  Guba,  or  the  Gulf  of  Kandalask, 
from  a  small  place  of  that  name  which  lies  near  ite  innermost  recess. 
The  area  of  tms  sea  is  said  to  be  about  44,000  square  miles. 

The  White  Sea  is  so  far  favourable  to  navigation  that  it  hsf  s 
oonsiderable  depth  of  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  sandbank  which 
lies  before  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dwiuakaia  Guba.    This  sandbank  approaches  the  eastern  shore 
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within  about  a  mile,  and  remains  about  throe  miles  distant  from  the 
southern  shore.  Lai^e  vessels  therefore  must  keep  near  the  shore, 
which  is  generally  rocky  and  of  moderate  height,  but  may  be  safely 
approached,  as  the  depth  is  seldom  less  than  20  fathoms.  A  bar  lies 
across  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dwina,  which  at  low-water  has  a 
depth  of  only  12^  feet,  and  at  high-water  from  14 i  to  15  feet;  at 
spring-tides  it  rises  to  17  feet  But  the  sea  is  frequently  covered  with 
fogs,  which  aro  thick  at  a  distance  from  the  shoro,  but  much  less  so  as 
the  coast  is  approached,  which  circumstance  renders  them  less  dan- 
gerous to  shipping.  The  navigation  is  open  for  five  or  six  months  in 
the  year. 

iish  is  more  abundant  in  the  White  Sea  than  in  any  of  the  dosed 
seas  of  Europe.  Seals  aro  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  shores. 
The  white  fish,  as  it  is  called  by  the  whalers  of  Spitzbergen,  or  the 
beluga,  or  white  whale,  of  authors  and  navigators,  yields  a  valuable 
oil,  and  is  met  with  in  large  shoals.  Cod  is  taken  in  great  quantities 
along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola.  Herrings  aro  as  numerous 
as  along  the  coast  of  Norway. .  The  Sahno  autuntnalia  of  Pallas  enters, 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  small  lakes  along  the  coast,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  flavour.  But  the  fishery  carried  on  by  the 
population  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  is  not  limited  to  that  sea. 
fVom  Archangel,  Me^en,  and  Onega  many  vessels  aro  annually  sent  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  especially  to  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla,  whero  they  take  whales  of  different  kinds,  seals,  and  the 
walrus. 

In  1 558  Richard  Chancellor,  with  his  ship  belonging  to  the  squadron 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  had  been  sent  to  discover  a  north-east 
passage  to  Cataia  or  China,  arrived  at  St  Nikolaus,  not  far  from  the 
present  town  of  Aichangel,  and  by  this  voyage,  and  the  negotiations 
which  followed  it,  the  empiro  of  Russia  was  firat  opened  to  English 
enterprise,  and  the  White  Sea  made  known  to  Europeans.  The 
principal  trading-place  in  the  White  Sea  is  Abobakoel. 

WHITEQATR     [Cobk.] 

WHITEHAVEN,  Cumberland,  a  market-town,  sea-port,  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Bees,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast,  on  a  level  inlet  between 
rocky  and  precipitous  cliffs,  in  54"  S3'  N.  lat,  3"*  35'  W.  long.,  distant 
88  miles  S.W.  from  Carlisle,  294  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  340  milea  by  the  North- Western  and  connected  railways  vid  Carlisle. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  18,916. 
The  town  is  governed  by  21  trustees,  elected  triennially,  who  have  also 
the  management  of  the  harbour.  The  borough  rotums  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
arohdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Whitehaven  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  23  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  98,713 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  35,579. 

Li  the  roi^  of  Elizabeth,  Whitehaven  was  a  small  fishing  village, 
oontaLoing  six  houses.  It  is  now  a  well-built  town,  with  considerable 
commerce,  and  its  shipping  business  is  important  The  town  is  lighted 
with  ga.%  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  Ennerdale  Lake.  In  the 
vicinity  aro  extensive  collieries,  some  of  which  aro  wrought  to  the 
extent  of  two  miles  under  the  sea.  Some  of  the  coaWeams  aro  eight 
feet  and  others  are  eleven  feet  thick.  The  harbour  is  commodious ; 
it  is  tidal,  but  by  means  of  a  pier,  constructed  by  Sir  John  Rennie, 
thero  is  a  depth  of  nine  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Thero  is  a  patent 
slip  for  the  repair  of  large  vessels.  The  port  possesses  two  forts  for 
its  protection,  and  also  two  batteries  of  42-pounders,  all  of  which 
wero  repaired  after  the  piratical  attack  of  Paul  Jones  in  1771.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  aro  two  lighthouses.  The  manufactures 
are  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenwaro,  candles,  soap,  &o.  Thero 
aro  large  rope- works  and  extensive  ship-building  yards.  Coal  is 
exported,  chiefly  to  Dublin  and  other  Irish  porta.  Communication 
by  steam-vessels  is  maintained  with  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

Thero  are  in  Whitehaven  throe  diurohes  of  the  Establishment; 
chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, £ngli^h  Presbyterians,  United  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Qunkers,  and  Roman  Catholics ;  a  Marine  school ;  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools;  a  mechanics  institute;  a  news-room  and  library; 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  market-house  is  a  neat  building ;  thero  aro 
a  custom-house,  a  house  of  correction,  an  infirmary  and  dispeasaiy, 
salt-water  baths,  and  a  theatre.  Petty  sc-ssious  and  a  county  court  aro 
held.  The  market  days  aro  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  A 
fair  or  great  market  is  held  on  August  12th.  The  northern  approach 
to  the  town  is  through  a  gateway  of  red  freestone,  above  which  is  a 
railway  for  coal-waggons ;  and  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  called  the  Castle. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registerod  as  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Whitehaven  on  December  81st  1854  were — Under  50  tons, 
13  sailiog-vessels,  tonnage  335,  and  one  steam-veseel  of  37  tons ;  above 
50  tons,  173  sailiug-vessels,  tonnage  29,540,  and  4  steam-vessels,  ton- 
nage 879.  During  1854  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port»  inwards, 
621  sailing-vessels  of  27,969  tons,  and  817  steam-vessels  of  75,118 
tons;  outwards,  3223  sailing-vesaehi  of  238,404  tons,  and  331  steam- 
vessels  of  78,047  tons. 

WHITEHOUSE.    [AifTRnc.] 
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from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  waa  6472.  The 
livings  aro  vicarages  in  the  arohdeaconry  and  diocese  of  El  j.  \irbittleses 
Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  parishes  of  Stw  Kary  and  St^  Andrew, 
with  an  area  of  25,181  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  7667. 

There  are  two  parish  churches  in  the  town,  but  the  respec^rg 
bounds  of  the  parishes  aro  not  known,  and  thero  is  onlj  one  parochial 
register.  St.  Androw's  church  is  the  lai^r  of  the  two;  St.  Muj's 
churoh  has  a  rerj  fine  tower  surmounted  wiUi  a  spires  The  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  National 
sdiools,  a  public  library  and  reading-room,  and  a  literary  institutko. 
The  mai^et  has  been  ^scontinued  for  upwards  of  60  years  ;  there  sr 
fairs  on  January  25th,  June  13th,  and  October  26th.  Whittbsei 
Mero,  which  is  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  the  town,  is  noticed  onda 

HUNTINODONBHIRB. 
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WHITWICK.    [Lbicbstershibb.] 

WIASMA.    [Smolensk.] 

WIBORG.    [Finland;  Jutland.] 

WICK,  Caithness-shire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliMCientory  bmig^ 
sesrport  and  market^town,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  it 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Wick,  140  miles  N.N.E.  from  InT«*meBs  by 
road,  in  68'  24'  N.  lat,  3"  5'  W.  long.  The  population  of  the  royal 
burgh  in  1851  was  1514 ;  of  the  parliamentary  burgh,  6722.  The 
town  is  goTcmed  by  a  provost  and  14  councillors,  two  of  whom  aic 
bailies;  and  unites  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  sud 
Tain  in  roturning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  of  Wick  has  incroased  considerably  of  late  yesis. 
Pulteneytown,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hari>oir, 
and  is  connected  with  Wick  by  a  bridge,  has  been  entirely  built  iriujn 
the  present  century.  Wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  herriDg-fx»h«rj  ia 
the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  harbour  thero  are,  during  the  aeasoc, 
usually  from  1500  to  2000  boats.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  aad 
well  drained.  It  possesses  the  parish  churoh,  two  Free  churches,  snd 
chapels  for  United  Prosbyterians,  Independents,  Baptista,  Origiaal 
Seoeders,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Thero  is  an  academy  in  Pulteney- 
town ;  the  parochial  school  is  in  Wick.  Thero  aro  a  Free  Churdi 
school,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  library.  Rope-  and  sail-making  and  tbt 
dressing  of  flagstone  for  pavements  aro  carried  on.  There  aro  extah 
siye  docks  at  Pulteneytown.  The  vessels  regbterod  aa  belonging  to 
Wick  on  December  3l8t  1854  wero :— Under  50  tons  24,  of  61)8  t<)iu; 
and  above  50  tons  21,  of  1876  tons.  During  the  year  lS5i  there 
enterod  and  clearod  at  the  port  as  follows : — Inwaids,  766  aaili&s- 
vessels,  tonnage  39,780,  and  176  steam-vessels,  tonnage  83,622;  out- 
wards, 910  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  48,763;  and  168  ateam-vessal!^ 
tonnage  32,945. 

WICKHAM-MARKET.    [Suffolk.] 

WICKLOW,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Leinater,  Ireland 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  county  of  Dublin,  N.W.  and  W.  by  Kildare, 
S.W.  by  the  county  of  Carlow,  S.  by  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  K 
by  the  Irish  Channel  It  lies  between  52**  40'  and  53**  14'  N.  Ut,  6' 
and  6"  47'  W.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  is  38  mUes  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  groatest  breadth  nearly  33  miles.  The  area  comprises 
781  squaro  miles,  or  500,178  acres*  In  1841  the  population  was 
126,143;  in  1851  it  was  98,978. 

Surface^  Hydrography^  and  Chmmunication^. — The  county  of  Wil- 
low is  covered  by  the  mountains  which  skirt  on  the  south-east  the 
great  limestone  plain  of  Central  Ireland.  The  central  part  of  the 
range  consists  of  a  nuiss  of  granite,  protruding  through  the  slate  rocks. 
The  slate  rocks  occupy  the  rest  of  the  county  on  each  aide  of  the 
granite,  and  form  mountains  of  somewhat  less  elevation  on  its  flank, 
extending  from  the  central  part  of  the  range  on  the  one  hand  towAnii 
the  sea ;  and  on  the  other,  towards  the  great  central  limestone  pUin, 
no  part  of  which  is  in  the  county.  Wicklow  is  altogether  occupied 
by  crystalline  or  schistose  rocks. 

The  eastern  flank  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains  prosents  a  varied  aspect 
being  worn  into  deep  glens  and  dells,  which  aro  lined  with  abrapt 
precipices  or  occupied  by  lakes,  from  which  begin  those  narrow  trans- 
verse valleys  whose  general  course  to  the  south-east  is  distiuguiahed  by 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  The  western  flank,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  less  variety,  the  glens  and  valleys,  which  exhibit 
fewer  features  of  attraction,  being  more  rounded  and  expanded.  The 
rivers  which  arise  in  these  have  a  general  tendency  towards  &  north- 
west  direction ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  central  range  the  trausverse 
valleys  either  mei^e  into  or  cut  across  more  expanded  longitudinal 
vales  by  which  the  central  range  is  flanked,  and  beyond  which  arias 
o&ets  or  detached  groups  and  paiallel  ranges  of  lower  hills. 

This  mountain  range  cannot  be  considered  as  having  a  dearly-defined 
crest  or  ridge  extending  longitudinally,  but  it  is  intersected  by  its 
transverse  valleys,  so  that  the  mountains  which  compose  it  aro  seps" 
rated  into  groups.  Their  principal  summits  aro  as  follows : — Kippure, 
2478  feet;  Seeflngan,  2364  feet;  Tonduff,  Korth,  2043  feet;  Tonduf^ 
South,  2107  feet;  Moan  Bane,  2313  feet;  Gravale,  2352  feet;  Doff 
Hill,  2364  feet;  Mullaghdeevaun,  2783  feet;  Tonelagee,  2307  feet; 
Carrigeendu£^  2105  feet;   Little  Sugar-Loaf,  1120  feet^  and  Great 
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SuRai'I^af,  1C51  feet;  Douce,  2384  feet;  Table  Mount&in,  2302  feet; 
hill  south-east  of  Table  Mountain,  2495  feet ;  Lufimaquilla,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  county,  8039  feet;  Croaghan  Moira  Mountain,  2175 
feet,  near  LugnaquiUa;  Keadeen,  2143  feet;  and  Groghan  Kinshela, 
1399  feet 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  eYen«<  Just  at  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Dargle^  which  separates  the  county  of  Wioklow  from  that  of 
Dublin,  ia  a  shelyinp;  shore,  on  which,  near  Bray,  are  two  Martello 
towers.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  Dargle  the  coast  rises  into  low 
cliffs,  forming  the  little  promontory  of  Bray  HeacL  Along  the 
remainder  of  the  coast  occur  low  clifis,  headlands,  and  sand*hills.  The 
whole  length  of  the  coast  may  bo  estimated  at  about  36  miles.  Tbe 
only  harbours  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rlTers  Daigle^  Yartry, 
and  Oyoca,  and  they  are  all  unimportant. 

The  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wioklow  is  pre-eminent  for  picturesque 
beauty.  The  Olen  of  the  Dargle^  a  deep  dark  cleft  or  hollow,  between 
two  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  richly  wooded,  is  a  much 
admired  spot,  and,  owing  to  its  easy  distance  from  Dublin,  is  much 
frequented.  Tbe  Gleni^oreane,  a  feeder  of  the  Dai^gle,  forms  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall  as  it  passes  through  the  demesne  of  Powersoourt  The 
stream  falls  over  a  perpendicular  rock  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet;  it 
is  more  striking  from  its  elevation  and  the  rich  verdure  of  the  sur- 
rounding  scenery  than  from  the  volume  of  water.  The  Olen  of  the 
Downs,  about  4  miles  from  Bray,  is  a  romantic  opening  between  two 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  rich  hanging  woods, 
interspersed  with  rugged  cliffs.  The  view  up  the  glen  northward  is 
closed  by  the  picturesque  form  of  tbe  Great  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain, 
the  summit  of  which  commands  a  noble  view  in  every  direction.  The 
Devil's  Glen,  near  Ashford  Bridge,  is  a  narrow  pass  between  two 
mountains  rising  prDcipitously  on  each  side  of  it,  and  has  little  more 
width  than  suffices  for  the  passage  of  the  river  Yartry,  which  here 
flows  in  an  eastward  direction.  The  northern  side  of  the  glen  is 
occupied  by  rich  woods,  with  masses  of  rocks  occasionally  breaking 
through  the  foliage.  The  two  sides  of  the  glen  present  in  their 
geological  structure  and  appearance  a  marked  correspondence.  The 
glen,  from  its  depth  and  narrowness,  is  dark  and  sombre  in  its  ohaf 
racter.  At  its  upper  or  western  extremity  is  a  noble  waterfall ;  the 
Yartry  throws  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rock  100  feet  high  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  into  the  hollow  beneath,  and  presents,  particularly  when  the 
stream  is  swollen  by  rains,  a  spectacle  of  great  magnificence.  Glen- 
macanass  is  a  valley  amid  the  mountains,  of  which  Tonelagee  is  the 
highest  A  curved  precipice  partly  incloses  a  vast  hollow  into  which 
the  river  Avon-More  (which  waters  the  valley)  falls  over  the  brow  of 
the  precipice.  Above  the  waterfall  at  some  distance  Tonelagee  is 
broken  into  many  bold  granitic  precipices.  Under  one  of  these 
precipices,  from  400  to  500  feet  high,  is  the  small  circular  lake  or  tarn 
Ouler,  at  an  elevation  of  1828  or  1830  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  military  road  made  after  the  insurrection  of  1798  runs  through 
this  valley.  The  valley  of  .Glendalough  ia  watered  by  the  Glenealo, 
which  joins  the  river  Glendassan,  and  falls  with  it  into  the  Avon- 
More.  The  valley  extends  east  and  west,  and  is  inclosed  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  by  lofty,  barren,  and  inaccessible  mountains,  which 
unite  and  close  the  western  or  upper  end  of  the  valley,  presenting 
granitic  or  mica-slate  precipices  500  feet  high.  The  river  tumbles  over 
the  rocks  at  the  west  end  so  as  to  form  a  cascade,  and  then  expands 
into  two  lakes :  the  upper  lake  is  about  a  mile  long  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  about  440  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  lower  lake  is  about  435  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  that  distance  wide.  Adjacent 
to  this  lake,  at  its  lower  end,  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Glendalough  and  various  other  antiquities.  Glendassan  opens  into  the 
valley  of  Glendalough,  or  rather  the  three  valleys,  Glenmacanass, 
Glendassan,  and  Glendalough,  all  open  near  the  same  point  into  the 
wider  valley  of  the  Avon-More,  which  may  be  regarded,  with  reference 
to  its  direction,  as  a  prolongation  of  Glenmacanass.  Glendassan  is 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  steep  and  lofty  hills ;  near  its  upper  end  ia 
the  lake  or  tarn  Nahanagan,  half  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  as  wide^ 
about  1380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Glenmalure  is  to  the 
Bouth-wcAt  of  the  three  glens  just  noticed.  It  extends  8  or  10  miles 
in  a  southeastern  direction,  having  the  Table  Mountain  at  its  upper 
or  north-west  end,  and  on  the  west  the  mountains  of  Groghan  Moira. 
The  mountains  rise  with  considerable  steepness  600  or  800  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
LugnaquiUa  rises  on  the  south-west  of  the  valley,  but  not  immediately 
adjacent  to  it,  2500  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  the  lead- 
works,  or  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  at 
its  top  a  cromlech  called  '  Pierce's  Table.'  Near  the  upper  end  of  the 
glen  is  a  waterfall  formed  by  the  Avon-Beg  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Ess),  which  waters  the  valley.  The  fall 
is  broken  by  projecting  crags,  and  loses  itself  in  a  succession  of  rapids 
in  the  hollow  beneath.  Glenmalure  is  characterised  by  the  absence 
of  trees,  which  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolation. 
There  are  lead-mines  in  Glenmalure.  A  bridle  road  over  a  gap  in 
Table  Mountain  leads  from  Glennudure  to  the  Glen  of  Imale,  a  circu- 
lar valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  heights,  Lugnaquilla  being  the  highest^ 
and  Baltinglaas  Hill  (1256  feet)  the  lowest  This  valley  is  about 
8  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  a  scene  of  calm  and  rich  beauty,  nearly  all 
the  surface  being  made  available,  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains 


for  pasturas:e,  the  bottom  for  arable.  From  a  iarn  high  up  the 
northern  side  of  Lugnaquilla,  the  Slaney  issues  and  flows  through 
the  glen. 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Yale  of  Ovoca,  or  Avoca,  have  been 
celebrated  in  Moore's  '  Irish  Melodies.'  In  his  song  *  The  Meeting  of 
the  Waters'  he  has  commemorated  the  junction  of  the  Avon-More 
and  Avon-Beg,  which  unite  to  form  the  Ovoca,  In  a  note  to  the  song, 
Mr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  junction  of  '  the  rivers  Avon  and  Avoca.' 
This  however  is  not  correct  The  name  Avoca,  or  Ovoca,  is  not 
given  except  to  the  imited  stream;  the  constituent  waters  are  both 
called  Avon,  one  the  Avon-More  (or  Great  Avon),  and  the  other  the 
Avon-B^  (or  Little  Avon).  The  Avon-Beg  is  a  rapid  stream  rolling 
over  a  rooky  bed.  The  Avon-More  has  a  gentle  current  About 
3  miles  below  Newbridge  is  a  second  '  meeting  of  the  waters,'  equal 
in  beauty  to  that  celebrated  by  Moore.  Indeed  there  has  been  some 
dispute  which  of  the  two  formed  the  poet's  subject ;  and  in  his  pub- 
lished '  Dianr'  he  owns  that  he  "wrote  the  song  at  neither  pUioe^ 
though  he  believes  the  scene  under  Castle  Howard  [the  upper  meeting] 
suggested  it."  The  lower  meeting  is  constituted  by  the  brawling 
mountain  stream  the  Daragh,  Derry,  or  Aughrim,  and  the  stiller  stream 
of  the  Ovoca. 

The  central  mountain  range  divides  the  county  into  two  slopes,  the 
eastern  and  the  western.  The  first  is  dndned  by  the  Dargle,  the 
Yartrey  or  Fartrey,  the  Three  Mile  Water,  the  Potter^s  River,  and  the 
Ovoca :  the  western  by  the  Liffey  and  the  Slaney,  with  their  respective 
affluents.  Theae  two  last-mentioned  rivers,  although  draining  the 
western  slope,  afterwards  turn  eastward,  and  passing  through  openings 
in  the  mountain  range,  fall  into  the  Irish  Channel,  as  well  as  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  slope.  The  DargU  rises  to  the  north- 
west of  Douce  or  Djouce  Mountain,  and  flows  first  east^  then  north, 
then  north-east  into  the  Irish  Channel  below  Bray.  In  its  upper  part 
above  the  junction  of  the  Glencree,  it  ia  called  the  Glenisloreana 
The  Vartreu  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Douce  Mountain,  and  flows 
first  east^  then  south,  then  south-east  into  the  Irish  Channel,  below 
the  town  of  Wicklow.  It  waters  the  Devil's  Glen.  It  approaches 
very  near  to  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  of  its  present  mouth,  but 
being  prevented  from  flowing  into  it  by  the  ridge  of  sand  or  beach 
which  here  lines  the  shore,  expands  into  a  narrow  lagoon  above  two 
miles  long,  called  <  Broad  Lough,'  at  the  southern  or  lower  end  of 
which  it  flows  into  the  sea.  The  long  tongue  of  land  intercepted 
between  this  lagoon  and  tbe  sea  is  called  the  Murrough,  or  Murragh, 
and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Wicklow  racecourse.  The  Three  Mile 
Water  has  a  course  of  6  miles,  and  Potter^s  River  of  7  miles.  The 
Ovoca  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon-More  and  the  Avon-Beg. 
The  Avon-More  rises  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Duff  Hill,  and  passes 
through  Lough  Dan ;  it  receives  on  tbe  left  bank  the  Annamoe,  which 
rises  in  Croghan  Pond,  a  little  lake  1770  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  passing  through  Lough  Tay,  an  oval  lake,  the  longer  diameter  of 
which  ia  above  half  a  mile,  elevated  807  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  by  steep,  abrupt,  and  wooded  heights.  Lough 
Dan,  through  which  the  Avon-More  flows,  is  nearly  two  miles  long  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  three  furlongs  across  at  the -broad- 
est part ;  it  is  about  680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Avon-Moro  and  the  Avon-Beg,  the  river  now  called 
Ovoca  flows  nine  miles  into  the  sea  below  Arklow,  receiving  on  its 
right  bank  the  Aughrim,  which  passes  through  a  pretty  glen  of  the 
same  name,  into  which  the  Gold-Mine  River  and  the  Ow  both  falL 
The  Ow  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lugnaquilla.  The  Liffey  rises  in 
a  bog  near  Croghan  Poud,  and  runs  flrst  west-north-west,  then  souUi* 
west  (partly  within  and  partly  upon  the  border  of  tbe  county),  to  the 
place  where  it  quits  the  county  altogether  to  enter  that  of  Dublin,  to 
which  it  chiefly  belongs.  It  receives  the  King's  River,  between  Blee- 
sington  and  Ballymoro  Eustace.  The  Slaney  rises  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Lugnaquilla,  and  flows  in  a  winding  channel  westward  to  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  Carrigower :  it  then  turns  south,  sad 
flows  by  Baltinglass  into  the  county  of  Carlow,  to  which  county,  and 
to  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  lower  part  of  its  course  belongs.  It 
receives  on  the  left  bank,  above  the  bend,  the  Little  Slaney,  from  the 
western  slope  of  Lugnaquilla,  and  the  Carrigower  from  the  north-west 
slope  of  Slieve  Gadoe,  on  the  right  bank.  The  Derrj  River  has  its 
source,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  within  or  upon  the 
boundary  of  this  county.  It  joins  the  Slaney  soon  after  quitting  this 
county,  near  Clonegall  on  the  border  of  the  counties  of  Wexford  and 
Carlow. 

Most  of  the  lakes  have  been  noticed  in  connection  either  with  Uie 
scenery  or  the  rivers.  Upper  Lough  Bray  and  Lower  Lough  Bray 
aro  mountain  lakes  in  which  two  feeders  of  the  Glencree  have  their 
respective  sources;  the  flrst  is  1458  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  has  an  area  of  more  than  28  acres;  the  second  is  1225  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  65  acres. 

The  chief  roads  of  Wicklow  county  aro,  the  Dublin  and  Wexford 
mail-road,  which  enters  the  county  at  Bray,  and  runs  southward  bj 
Delgany,  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  Ashford  Bridge,  Rathdrum,  and 
Arklow  into  the  county  of  Wexford ;  a  branch  road  fh>m  this  in  the 
nighbourhood  of  Ashford  Bridge  to  Wicklow;  a  road  from  Wioklow 
to  Arklow;  a  road  branching  off  at  Rathdrum,  by  Talbotstown  to 
Carlow;  a  road  from  Dublin  to  Carlow  on  the  western  side^  by 
Blessington,  Hollywood,  Stratford-on-Slaney,  and  Baltinglass ;  a  rood 
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from  Dublin  to  Glendalough,  by  EoDUkerry  and  Annamoe ;  a  road 
from  Bleniogton  to  NaM ;  and  the  military  road  from  Rathfambam 
to  Asbavanagb,  by  Olencree,  Olandalougb,  Laragh,  and  Drumgofll 
The  oth«r  roads  have  been  couBiderably  improved  of  late  years. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  Ac — The  maas  of  granite  which  forma  the 
lurface-rock  of  the  central  district^  oocupiea  a  tract  of  varying  breadth, 
from  7  to  14  miles,  and  is  the  fundamental  rook  on  which  the  other 
formations  rest;  it  protrudes  in  isolated  portions  in  the  districts  ooou- 
pied  by  the  slates.  The  granite  is  in  general  remarkably  pure,  and 
free  from  minerals  not  essential  to  its  oomposition.  It  varies  much 
in  the  size  of  the  grain ;  some  of  the  largest  grained  and  most  beauti- 
ful occurs  in  Glencree,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  oounty,  amid  the 
mountains  north  of  the  Dargle ;  some  of  the  flnesfc  grained,  remark- 
ably firm  and  compact,  is  found  in  the  Olen  of  Imale,  at  the  northern 
side  of  Keadeen  Mountain.  The  granite  is  not  uofrequently  porphy- 
ritic,  as  in  Olencree  and  Qlenmaeanass.  Schorl,  tourmaline,  garnet, 
beryl,  rock-crystal,  epidote,  heavy  spar,  magnetic  iron«ore,  galena, 
copper  aod  iron  pryites,  and  other  minersls  aro  fotmd  in  small  portions. 
Coutemporaneous  veins  of  granite,  and  less  frequently  of  quartz,  are 
found  in  the  granitic  mass.  Granite  of  later  formation  is  occasionally 
found  alternating  with  the  rocks  which  rest  on  the  fundamental 
granite. 

The  mica-slate  district  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  is  in 
general  narrow,  never  exceeding  8  or  4  miles  in  breadth  :  it  generally 
passes  into  clay-slate,  by  which  it  ii  bounded  on  the  east  side  through- 
out its  course  in  this  county.  Hornblende  and  hornblende-slate, 
grenatite,  emery,  andalusite,  hollow-spar,  talo-slate,  which  is  quarried 
for  chimuey-pieces,  hearthstones,  gravestones,  fta,  and  veins  of  quartz, 
occa«ioually  occur  in  the  mica-slate  district  The  mica-slate  on  the 
eap  of  Keaileen  dips  65*^  to  the  south-east,  and  is  romarkably  full 
of  andalusite.  Brisselstown  Hill  consists  of  mica-slate  and  trap- 
rocks,  namely,  fine  granular  greenstone,  groenstone-slate,  and  green- 
stone-porphyry. Mica-slate  and  granite  aro  found  alternating  near 
KilranelHgh. 

The  diay-slate  on  the  eostem  flank  of  the  granite  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  junction  of  the  Dai^^le  and  Glencree  rivers,  south-south-west 
to  Tinahttly,  Shillelagh,  and  Clonegall  in  Carlow  county.  This  clay- 
slate  it  in  different  parts  associated  with  granite,  mica-slate,  quartz- 
rock,  flinty  slate,  grauwacke-trap,  and  porphyry.  The  strata  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  clay-elate  district,  near  Bray,  aro  much  inflected, 
but  in  the  middle  part,  and  southern  part,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
oounty,  they  aro  tolerably  rogular,  dipping  to  the  south-east.  In  some 
places  the  g^ranite  acquires  a  sienitic  character ;  in  others  it  passes 
into  a  true  felspar-porphyry ;  and  in  others  the  felspar  and  mica  are 
BO  intimately  blended  as  to  constitute  an  apparently  homogeneous 
miiieni],  in  some  cases  resembling  some  varieties  of  the  trap-rocks^ 
and  in  others  vergiug  in  aspect  and  texture  towards  clay -slate.  Kear 
Danganstown,  south- west  of  Wicklow,  masses  of  greenstone  and  quartz 
rock  are  found,  gradually  passing  into  horustone  and  compact  felspar. 
A  mass  of  greenstone,  inclosing  a  bed  of  roofing-slate,  which  is 
quarried,  is  found  near  the  Avon-More ;  and  quartz-rock  in  combina- 
tion with  clay-slate,  and  abounding  in  contempuraueous  veins  of  pure- 
white  quartz;  granite,  greenstone,  and  greenstone-slate,  alternating 
with  clay-slate,  occur  in  several  places.  Arklow  rock  (411  feet  high) 
on  the  eoost,  just  south  of  Arklow,  consists  of  trap  rocks,  as  green- 
stone, felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  a  variety  of  trap  well  entitled  to 
the  name  of  basalt,  very  sioiiiar  to  the  basalt  of  the  Uiant's  Causeway. 
Quartz-rock  forms  the  masses  of  the  Great  and  Little  Sugar-Loaf,  and 
of  the  hill  above  Bray  Head.  The  day-slate  of  the  western  flank  of 
the  granite  occupies  the  most  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
west  of  the  Liffey,  the  King's  River,  and  the  Slaney;  grauwacke  is 
found  in  combination  with  it. 

The  rocks  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  abound  in  metals, 
while  on  the  western  flank  there  is  a  total  absence  of  them.  In  the 
grauite  and  mica-slate  districts  the  metallic  substances  are  found  in 
veins;  the  clay-slate  district  has  metalliferous  beds,  and  contem- 
poraneous veins  or  alluvial  deposits.  In  the  granite  and  mica-slate, 
galena*  green  and  white  lead-ore,  and  copper  pyrites  are  found.  The 
ore  is  smelted  in  small  blast-furnaces,  with  the  aid  of  tui-f,  lime,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  purest  blind-coal;  the  lead  is  obtained  by  a 
single  operation,  and  is  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  plumber.  The 
principal  lead-mines  are  in  Glenmalure. 

The  metals  obtained  from  the  clay-slate  tract  aro  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  tungsten,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  anti- 
mony. The  metalliferous  portion  of  the  day-slate  district  is  small, 
extending  in  length  only  from  the  border  of  the  county  at  Croghan 
Rinshela,  10  or  11  miles  in  a  north-north-east  direction,  and  having 
but  a  small  breadth.  The  discovery  of  native  gold  near  Croghan 
Kinshela  Mountain  took  place  about  1796,  but  the  quantity  found  was 
very  small.  Some  gold  has  been  found  in  streams  near  the  moun- 
tain Croghan  Moira.  Copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  black  copper- 
oro  are  found  and  wrought  at  C^nbane  and  Bally murtagh,  near  the 
Avon-More.  The  mines  employ  about  1000  men.  Native  silver, 
minutely  disseminated,  sometimes  in  particles,  sometimes  in  filaments, 
was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  a  brown  indurated 
oxide  of  iron  at  Cronbane.  Lead  is  found  and  worked  at  Kipplagh, 
or  Luganure,  near  Glenmalure. 


Climate,  Soil,  and  Prodwse. — The  climate  of  Wicklow  is  bw-t 
similar  to  that  of  Wexford ;  it  Ib  uud  to  be  aomewhat  drier  thta  i> 
oounty  of  Dublin.  The  nature  of  the  soil  varies  eomidenbly;: 
the  mountainous  parts  it  is  thin  and  poor,  but  dry,  and  ihen  is : 
large  proportion  of  bog.  In  a  great  part  of  the  lowlaodi,  s  n-n 
light  black  mould  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand,  or,  aometisr, 
of  yellow  olay :  this  is  generally  tolerably  dry ;  bat  a  coDaide?«tf 
quantity  of  the  valley  lands,  and  the  low-lying  bog,  much  reqa*^ 
draining.  In  the  north-eastern  parte  of  the  oounty  tiie  soil  is  pie;;- 
fully  intennixed  with  small  nodulee  of  limeetone,  imbedded  in  t< 
marl  or  graveL  Dairy-farming,  graEing,  and  the  growing  of  cs. 
chiefly  oats,  aro  tite  prindpel  objeote  of  the  farmer,  and  nkr 
potatoes  that  of  the  farm-labourer  or  cottier.  The  land  on  thtvibj 
is  moderately  fertile.  The  county  has  no  peculiar  breed  of  cat 
sheep,  or  pigi,  but  all  these  kinds  of  stock  have  been  greatly  layrcf^. 
of  late  years.  In  1853  there  were  under  crop  118,002  acrea,  of  vsi:: 
4788  acres  grow  wheat;  87.947  acres  oata;  5465  acres  bsrle;,  t«t 
rye,  peas,  and  beans ;  9842  acres  potaioea ;  5240  acres  ttiroip);  \y. 
acres  other  green  crops ;  4  acres  flax ;  and  68,268  acres  wen . 
meadow  and  clover.  In  1841  the  plaotationa  covered  23.945  tsa. 
yielding  chiefly  oak,  ash,  and  fir.  On  8015  holdings,  in  1851  m 
aggregate  stook  was  11,564  horses,  8413  mules  and  asses,  67.428  k^i 
of  cattle,  139,235  sheep,  19,972  pigs;,  6825  goats,  and  141,110  bekia: 
poultry. 

The  fishery  along  the  ooast  is  proeeoated  to  tome  extent  Otb^ 
are  taken  off  Arklow  Bank,  and  herrings,  cod,  mackerel,  todcig 
fish,  aro  found  within  a  distance  of  from  5  to  8  miles  from  the  t:m 
Arklow  and  Wicklow  aro  the  chief  fiahing-porta,  but  neither  iifA^is 
convenient  as  a  harbour,  and  the  fishfiy  is  not  veiy  setireJ;  p 
seouted. 

The  villas  and  mansions  in  Wicklow  county  aro  nomerDQi.  tsJ 
many  of  them  handsome ;  and  the  demesnes  are  highly  ouItint»i 

Diffisioru,  Towns,  isc. — The  oounty  is  in  the  dioceses  of  PuU-a  vA 
Olandelagh,  with  small  parts  in  those  of  Leighliu  and  Feiii9,&J 
contains  59  parishes.  It  is  divided  into  eight  baroniee :— ArL't, 
Ballinacor  north  and  south,  Newcastle,  Rathdown,  Shilitfiigb,  ui 
Lower  and  Upper  Talbotatown.  The  principal  towns  are  Wicajf 
aod  Arklow,  which  with  BALToraLASs,  Kathdbc71C,  aod  SHiufu^i 
aro  noticed  under  their  respective  namea  The  (oWowiof^  utaoi^ 
the  towns  and  villages,  with  the  population  of  each  in  1851. 

BUuington  is  a  neat  market-  aud  post-town,  on  rising  groaod,  &c 
the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  14  miles  8.S.W.  from  Dublin :  popuhtmtiL 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  the  street  expands  into  a  m&rkrt-^^ 
The  church  is  a  handsome  small  modem  building,  with  «  st«e^^ 
Thero  are  in  the  town  a  police  barrack,  a  dispensary,  and  a  l<>tflf&» 
office.    The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yesrir  i^ 
Petty  sessions  aro  held  monthly.    Blessington  returned  tw  m^rnhfa 
to  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  L'nioa  B^f 
is  a  market-  and  post-town,  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  riwr  LiBeT, 
near  ita  mouth,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Dublin :  populatiiin,  5I5i  l: 
Is  partly  in  the  county  of  DuBLiw,  under  which  head  a  notice  of  tw 
town  appears,  voL  il,  col.  813.     Oameto  is  a  neat  little  m*r^t-»a4 
post-town  on  the  borders  of  Wexford  county,  about  8  miie.<  &  tty& 
Tinahely :  population,  982.    There  is  a  castle  which  trsdiuon  ^i&5a 
to  have  been  battered  by  Cromwell  in  his  maroh  from  1>"^['°^ 
Wexford,  but  which  has  since  been  roofed  and  repaired.    Tbechini 
is  a  handsome  building,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  epire,  and  thtfl    ^ 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics, «  dap* 
sary,  a  loan-fund  office,  a  police  station,  and  a  school    Fettj»mr     ^ 
are  held  monthly,  and  there  aro  eight  yearly  fairs,  four  of  tbem  comj- 
derabie  horse  and  cattle  faira    Ddgany  is  a  small  village  and  ^^ 
town  about  2  mUes  aE.  from  Bray:  population,  214.    U  w  «ito»w 
near  the  elegant  mansion  and  grounds  of  Bellevue,  which  form  o 
side  of  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  seat  of  the  Latouchee.  The  cba^ 
a gothic  edifice  with  a  steeple  90  feet  high,  and  the  schaoliioa^ 
were  built  by  the  Latouche  family.    In  the  village  is  a  fever  bosj''* 
Donard  is  a  small  post-town  on  the  Slaney,  near  its  source  iQ  ^^* 
Gadoe,  about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Stratford  on-Slauey  '.  populatwo*  «^. 
There  are  a  churoh,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  many  gooJ  **°"f;Taj 
the  ruins  of  an  old  churoh,  burned  during  the  rebellion  of  ij,  ^• 
Dun/avin,  or  DiMlavan,  is  a  market-  and  post-town,  about  s>     ' 
N.W.  from  Donard :  population,  767.    Several  of  the  hous^  aw  ^^ 
built,  and  there  are  a  neat  churoh  of  modem  erection,  a  °^*'    j^jJa- 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  school-house,  a  police  station,  ^^  *  ,  Q^ 
sary.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  there  are  six  *°°"      ,i 
Enniekerry  is  a  beautiful lynutuated  village  aud  V°*^^^^'^^^lhi% 
mountain  stream  falling  into  the  Dargle  River.  l2iniJ^«S./ivwA^' J 
on  the  road  to  Glendalough :  population,  880.    There  are  »  ^ 
house,  a  fever  hospital,  aod  a  dispensary ;  also  a  number  of  ^^.^ 
in  the  old  English  stylo  erected  by  Lord  Powerscourt    Tiie  ro  ^^^^ 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  draws  many  perions  iron*  -fjjewn 
Powerscourt  demesne,  with  its  spacious  and  splendid  mansion    ^^^^ 
granite,  adjoins  the  town.   Near  Enniskerry  are  the  dsmeana  an  ^^  ^ 
of  Tinnehinch,  which  were  purohased  by  the  Irish  P*'J|*°?,i^8  on 
presented  to  the  late  Henry  Grattan.    KUcooU  la  a  small  "^^^^^^ 
the  road  from  Bray  to  Wicklow,  near  the  sea,  about  2  °»^^,  ^^ij  jj 
Newtown-Mount-Kennedy :  population,  383.    There  are  s  en  ^  ^^ 
ruins,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  three  or  four  schoola 
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are  held  yearly  on  the  Tillage  green,  where  ia  a  detaohed  rock,  from 

tlie   Bummit  of  which  a  good  Tiew  of  the  aurroundiog  country  ia 

obtained.    Newbridge  ia  a  hamlet  and  post-town  on  the  0?ooa,  about 

5  miles  N.  from  ArUow.    There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a 

touriata*  hotel ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  Castle  M'Adam  church,  the 

lead-mines  of  Ballymurtagh  and  Cronbane^  a  number  of  manaions  and 

villas,  and  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  the  county.    Newtown' 

AfoufU'Ktnnedy  is  a  small  market-  and  post-town  on  the  mail-road  to 

'Wexford,  about  10  miles  S.W.  from  Bray :  population,  717.   There  are 

a    church,  a  market-house,  a  dispensary,  a  loan-fund  office,  and  a 

school-house.     There  are  six  yearly  fairs.     Petty  sespioos  are  held 

monthly.     The  town  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  being  a  central  station  for 

tourists.   RedcroMt  a  village  and  post-town  on  the  road  from  Rathdnim 

to  Arklow,  about  6  miles  N.  from  the  latter  town :  popuUtiou,  267. 

There  are  a  church  and  the  ruins  of  another  church,  two  schools,  a 

dispensary,  and  a  police  station.    Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly, 

said  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.      Straffttrd-upon-SUiney  is  a  stoall 

manufacturing,  market-  and   post-town,  about  i   miles  S.W.  from 

Donard  :  population,  237.     This  town  is  of  modem  origin,  having 

been  founded  in  1790  by  the  then  Earl  of  Aldborough,  after  whoso 

family  name  it  wa4  called.     The  town  chiefly  consists  of  one  principal 

street,  having  in  the  course  of  it  two  large  open  spaces,  one  an  ovul, 

the  other  a  square,  which  latter  the  main  street  crosses  diagonally ; 

there  are  two  or  three  smaller  streets  branching  from  the  main  street 

at  right  angles  at  the  open  spaces.     It  contains  a  neat  church,  and 

chapt-U  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Pre«byteriaus.    Near  the  towu  is  a 

fever  hospital.     Tinahefy,  about  62  miles  3.  from  Dublin,  is  a  market- 

and  post-town  on  the  road  from  Ratbdrum  to  Carnew,  about  8  miles 

S.W.  from  Anghrim  :  population,  562.    The  town  was  destroyed  in  the 

insurrection  of  1798,  and  has  since  been  neatly  rebuilt,  purtly  at  the 

expense  of  Earl  FitzwilliAm,  the  lord  of  the  manor.    It  con«i^ta  of 

three  streets  meeting  in  the  roai-ket- place.    There  are  a  market  and 

courthouae,  a  police  barrack,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.     Tiiere 

Are  also  a  lai^ge  flour-mill,  a  tannery,  and  a  soap  manufactory  ;  and  13 

yearly  fairs  are  heM,  chiefly  for  cattle  and  pigs.    The  quarter  Sf'ssions 

for  the  district  are  held  here,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  the  lmperi%l  Parliament.  It 
ia  in  the  Leinster  circuiti  The  assiaes  are  held  in  the  town  of  Wicklow, 
where  are  the  county  jail  and  an  infirmary.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
there,  and  at  Arklow,  Bray,  Baltiuglass,  and  Tinahely,  which  last  two 
towns  have  each  a  bridewell  and  infirmary.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
in  14  places.  The  district  lunatic  asylum,  which  admits  27  patients 
from  the  county,  is  in  Dublin.  The  fever  hospitals  are  at  Arkiow, 
Bray,  Delgany.  Enniskerry,  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  Strutford-on- 
Slaney,  and  Wicklow.  There  are  20  dispensariea  in  the  county. 
Arklow,  Baltinglasji,  and  Bray  have  savinc^  banks,  and  there  are  loan- 
funds  at  Baliinglass,  Imail,  Kiltegan,  Moyne,  and  Wicklow.  The 
union  workhouses  ara  at  Baltiuglass,  Ratbdrum,  and  Shillelagh.  The 
county  is  in  the  military  districts  of  Dublin  and  Kilkenny.  The  staff 
of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Arklow.  The  policu  force,  num- 
bering 232  men  and  officers,  has  its  head-quarters  at  Wicklow,  and  is 
di<>tributed  over  six  districts,  comprising  84  stations.  In  September, 
1852,  there  were  71  National  schools  in  operation  in  the  county, 
attended  by  8468  male  and  8301  female  children. 

History  and  AntiqaitUi, — This  county  appears  to  have  been  included 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Cauci  of  Ptolenmus.  TheSlaney  was  perhaps 
the  Modonus  of  Ptolemnus,  and  the  Ovoca  may  be  safe!y  identified 
with  the  Oboca  of  the  same  writer.  In  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
(1169)  the  city  of  Qlendalough  was  taken  without  resistance,  and 
plundered  and  burned.  In  the  division  of  lands  among  the  invaders 
wicklow  was  assigned  to  Maurice  Fitzj<erald.  In  the  division  of  Lein- 
ster and  Munster  into  shires  by  Kiug  John,  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Wicklow  was  included  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  was  not  formed  into  a 
separate  county  until  the  government  of  the  lord-deputy  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  1605.  Ttie  native  septs  appear 
to  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence  in  the  mountains;  of 
which  the  separate  continuance  of  the  bishopric  of  Qlendalough  for 
nearly  300  years  aft^r  the  attempt  of  the  Anglo-Norman  government, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pope's  legate,  to  suppress  it,  is  an  indication. 
Castles  were  built  to  restrain  them,  but  with  little  eflfectb  In  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  Pheagh,  or  Feagh  M'Hugh,  chief  of  the  O'Byrnes,  was 
in  rebellion  against  the  government,  but  in  1596  he  was  defeated,  and 
in  1597  slain.  The  natives  joined  in  the  great  insurrection  of  l(j41, 
and  were  in  the  sequel  subdued  by  Cromwell  in  his  march  toward 
the  south. 

In  the  insurrection  of  1798  the  Wexford  insurgents  entered  the 
county  from  the  south,  but  were  beaten  at  Arklow  by  General  Need- 
ham  and  Colonel  Skerrett :  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
of  the  war,  as  it  prevented  the  insurgents  from  advancing  upon  Dublin. 
The  principal  antiquitiea  that  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  localities 
where  they  ooour,  are  those  of  Glendalough,  or  more  properly  the 
Seven  Churches,  as  the  former  name  is  now  applied  to  the  glen,  which 
we  have  already  described. 

In  this  valley  St.  Coemgene,  Kelvin,  or  Kevin,  a  young  man  of  noble 
birth,  bom  ▲.D.  498,  took  up  his  abode^  and  afterwards  founded  an 
abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  over  which  he 
presided  as  abbot  and  bishop.  St  Keivin  died  in  618,  aged  120,  and 
big  festival  is  kept  on  June  Srd.    The  abb^  sufiered  much  in  subee. 


quent  years.  It  was  burned  once  or  twice  by  aooident,  and  repeatedly 
Mioked  or  burned  by  the  Danes  or  others.  Notwithstanding  these 
disasters  the  religious  establiahmenta  in  the  glen  went  on  increasing^ 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  bishops  extended  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  the  eodesiastios  began  to  desert 
the  plaoe,  and  the  see  was  united  in  12U  to  that  of  Dublin.  The  sea 
however  continued  to  exist  either  by  usurpation  or  papal  appointmenti 
and  the  bishops  were  supported  by  the  nativea.  Denis  White,  the  laal 
titular  bishop,  resigned  his  claims  in  1491,  and  the  see  has  been  ever 
since  unite  i  to  that  of  Dublin.  The  ruins  of  many  of  the  eoolesiaatioal 
buildings  remain.  The  easternmost  are  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  otherwise  the  priory  of  St  Saviour,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  unite  I  stream  of  the  Glenealo  and  Qleudassan  :  the  priory 
has  been  a  building  of  more  elegant  design  and  richer  embellishment 
than  any  other  building  iu  the  valley,  but  the  remains  are  very  imper^ 
feet  Ou  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  stream,  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  are  the  ruins  of  Trinity  church,  sometimes  called  Ivy  church, 
from  its  being  overgrown  with  ivy.  A  short  distanoe  west  of  Trinity 
church  is  a  small  paved  area,  said  to  have  been  the  market-place  of 
the  city,  with  a  base  of  masonry  on  which  the  marke tH>ross  is  said  to 
have  stood.  From  this  area  a  paved  causeway,  the  remains  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  several  places,  formerly  led  up  the  valley  of  Qlen* 
dassan :  traces  of  a  road  leading  up  the  valley  of  Glendalough  may 
also  be  seen  in  one  or  two  places.  To  both  these  roads  the  name  of 
St  Kevin's  Road  is  given.  Close  to  the  market-place  the  river  Olen- 
dassan  is  cros^ted  by  a  ford  and  by  stepping-stones ;  there  was  anciently 
a  bridge;  and  opposite  to  the  market-place,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Glendassan,  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  that  and  the  Qleuealo,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  of  several  other  churches.  The  ruins  of 
the  cathedral,  of  what  is  called  the  Prieat's  Church,  of  a  '  cloigtheach,' 
or  round  tower,  and  of  several  crosses,  are  in  an  inclosed  burial-ground, 
entered,  immediately  on  crossing  the  Glendassan,  by  a  gateway  with  a 
semicircular  arch.  The  remains  of  the  oathedral  consist  of  parts  of 
the  nave  and  choir;  the  nave  was  48  feet  long  by  SO  feet  wide^  and 
was  united  to  the  choir  by  a  semicircular  arch,  now  fallen  down.  The 
semicircular  eant  window  of  the  choir,  adorned  with  a  chevron 
moulding,  and  having  on  its  imposts  sculptures  of  some  of  the  tra- 
ditionary adventures  of  St  Kevin,  and  three  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  remain.  The  crosses  in  the  graveyard  are  mutilated; 
one  of  them,  formed  ot  a  single  block  of  granite  and  neatly  sculptured, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  market-cross,  removed  from  its  base  in  the 
market-place.  The  round  tower  is  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
grave-yard;  it  is  15  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapers  very 
gradually  to  the  summit:  it  is  110  fset  high.  Originally  it  was 
crowned  by  a  conical  roof,  but  that  is  goue.  Since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Petrie's  *  Essay  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland/  there  is  a  crowing 
belief  that  these  remarkable  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Christian 
ecclesiastics  who  were  settled  in  Ireland  at  a  vety  early  period.  Mr. 
Petrie  thinks  they  were  intended  to  serve  at  once  for  keeps,  or  places 
of  security  from  marauders,  and  for  belfriesi  In  the  inclosures  which 
immediately  adjoin  the  graveyard  of  the  cathedral  is  a  church  with  a 
stoue  roof,  commonly  called  St  Kevin's  House,  or  St  Kevin's  Kitchen, 
by  far  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  ancient  buildings  in  the  valley.  It 
is  nearly  23  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  inside,  and  has  a  semicircular 
vaulted  roof,  with  an  opening  into  a  small  round  tower  or  belfry, 
covered  in  with  a  conical  cap  rising  45  feet  from  the  ground,  similar 
to  those  of  the  ancient  round  towers.  The  roof  of  tbe  church  is  a 
high-ridged  roof  externally,  rising  80  feet  from  the  ground ;  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  small  chapel  of  somewhat  later  date,  with 
a  roof  of  lower  pitch.  The  sites  of  two  other  churches  may  be  traced 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  indosure.  A  short  distanoe  westward  from 
the  oathedral  are  the  ruins  of  Our  Lady's  Church,  a  small  building  of 
more  ornamental  character  than  most  of  the  others,  and  covered  with 
ivy,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  Ivy  Church. 
Scattered  in  the  valley  are  the  remains  of  stone  crosses  and  two  or 
three  small  earthen  forts.  On  the  bank  of  the  Lugduff  Brook,  which 
flows  into  the  upper  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation,  are  tbe  ruins 
of  Refeart  or  Rhefeart  Church.  On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  another  church  called  Templenaskellig,  or  Teampall-na-Skellig, 
otherwise  Dysart- Kevin.  A  small  chapel  or  crypt  near  the  abbey 
church,  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Sl  Kevin.  St  Kevin's  Keep  and  St  Kevin's 
Well,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  connected  by  tradition  with  the  saint 

WICKLOW,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  tf  markets  and 
post-town  and  seaport,  in  the  parishes  of  Kilpoole,  Drumkay,  and 
Kathnew,  is  situated  on  the 'right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Vartrey, 
which  here  forms  a  small  port,  in  52''  58'  N.  iat,  6"  8'  W.  long.,  about 
20  miles  S.  from  Bray,  82  miles  S.S.Ifi.  from  Dublin;  The  population 
inl851  was3l4L 

Wicklow  ia  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  naval  station  by 
the  Ostmen  or  Danes  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Maurice 
Fitsgerald,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  began  to  build  a  castle 
here.  In  1810  the  town  was  burned  by  the  Irish.  In  1875  the  town 
was  put  into  a  state  of  defence  by  one  of  the  Fitswilliams,  in  whose 
feunily  the  constableship  of  the  oastle  long  continued.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century  the  castle  and  town  were  occupied  by  the 
native  sept  of  the  Byrnes,  but  were  soon  afterwards  surrendered  bj 
them  to  Uie  English  government 
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The  aetuaiy  of  the  Yarirey,  which  ia  called  Brom  Lough,  is  aepa- 
xftted  from  the  sea  by  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land,  called  the 
Hnrrough,  which  at  its  southern  end  bends  to  the  west,  and  approaches 
BO  close  to  the  shore,  that  a  bridge  crosses  it,  and  leads  to  a  suburb. 
At  the  northern  end  of  this  slip  is  the  race-course.  The  town  extends 
along  the  estuary  for  above  half  a  mile.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  on  a  steep  rock  or  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  some  trifling  remains  of  the  csatle, 
called  Black  Castle.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Franciacan  friary,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  church  of 
the  Wicklow  union  (which  comprehends  the  three  parishes  in  which 
the  town  is  situated,  and  those  of  Qleuealy,  Eilliskey,  and  Kilcommon) 
IB  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river.  The  south  door 
has  a  flue  Norman  arch,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structure;  but 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  modem  date :  it  has  a  tower 
and  a  copper  cupola  added  in  1777.  Near  the  church  is  a  school-house. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  for  Quaken, 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two  school-houses,  a  fever  hospital,  an 
infirmary,  a  loan-fund  office,  a  county  jail  and  court-house,  a  post-office, 
and  a  police  station.  Vessels  drawing  from  seven  to  eight  feet  water 
can  enter  the  harbour  at  ordinary  tides.  There  are  two  lighthouses 
on  Wicklow  Head,  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  the  town.  There  is 
a  coast-guard  station  at  Wicklow.  Com  and  some  copper-  and  lead- 
ore  are  exported;  and  coal,  culm,  limestone,  timber,  and  iron  are 
imported.  A  few  small  vessels  of  from  36  to  100  tons  and  some  small 
craft  belong  to  the  port.  Wicklow  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
11  James  I.,  and  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament  before  the 
Union ;  at  which  time  it  was  disfranchised.  The  assizes  for  the  county,, 
and  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  are  held  in  Wicklow. 

WIOKWAR.    [Gloucestershire.] 

WIDIN,  a  fortified  town  in  Turkey,  capital  of  Upper  Bulgaria,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  straggling  vil- 
lage of  Calafat  on  the  left  bank,  about  ISO  miles  E.S.E.  from  Belgrade, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  25,000.  The  fortifications,  which  were 
previously  decayed  and  weak,  were  repaired  and  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  Turks  in  1853-64.  The  town  contains  pretty  wide  streets  for 
a  Turkish  town ;  many  mosques  surmounted  with  graceful  minarets ; 
small  bazaars,  kc  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  of  the 
pasha  of  the  province  of  Widin.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  in  rock-salt, 
corn,  wine,  and  agricultural  produce.  The  Austrian  Danube  steamers 
put  into  Widin.  The  inhabitants  of  Widin  consist  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians :  the  Christians  inhabit  suburbs  outside  the  line  of  the 
fortificatiooa 

Wl  E  LICKZK A.    [Qalicia,  Austrian.] 

WIELUN.    [Poland.] 

WIKRINGEN.    [HoLLAMD.] 

WIESBADEN.    [Nassau.] 

WIQAN,  Lancashire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wigan, 
is  situated  in  63'  88'  N.  lat,  2*  88'  W.  long:,  distant  40  mUee  S.  by  E. 
from  Lancaster,  200  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
1944  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which  are  coexten- 
sive, was  31,941  in  1861.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen 
and  SO  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Liverpool  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Wigan  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  47,018  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  77,639. 

Wigan  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  old  part  of  the 
town  ia  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Douglas ;  the  suburb  of 
Scboles,  which  is  modem,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  a  handsome  stmcture  of  ancient  date,  seated  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  there  are  St.  George's  church,  erected  in  1 781,  and  St 
Catherine's,  built  in  1841.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  English  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics; 
a  Free  Grammar  school ;  a  Blue  Coat  school;  National  schools ;  Infant 
schools;  a  mechanics  institute,  library,  and  museum ;  news  rooms ;  a 
saving*  bank;  and  a  dispensary.  The  town-hall,  built  in  1720,  and 
the  moot-hall,  are  in  the  market-place.  A  large  brick  edifice,  called 
the  Commercial  Hall,  102  feet  by  66  feet,  erected  in  1816,  is  for  the 
use  of  the  manufacturers  on  market-days.  The  market-days  are 
Monday  and  Friday,  and  there  are  annual  fairs  on  Holy  Thursdav. 
June  27th,  and  October  28th.  "" 

The  manufactures  of  the  place  comprise  linens,  calicoes,  checks, 
fustiaus,  the  spinning  of  cotton-yam,  and  other  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Iron-  and  brass-foundries,  chemical  works,  manufac- 
tories of  spades  and  edge  tools,  and  com-  and  paper-mills,  give  con- 
ridereble  employment  There  are  extensive  collieries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes  through  the 
town,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  water  communication  with  York- 
shire and  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  and,  by  the  Lancaster  branch 
of  ^is  canal,  with  Westmorland.  Several  lines  of  railway  meet 
at  Wigan,  by  which  communication  is  afforded  with  all  parts  of  the 
oountiy. 

Wigjn  has  received  nine  royal  charten,  the  first  of  which  was 
granted  by  Henry  IIL,  in  1246.    Quarter  and  petty  sessions  and  a 


county  court  are  held.    There  are  several  sulphnreoxiB  springs  b  _ 
parish. 

WIGBOROUQH,  GREAT.    [Essex.] 

WIGHT,  ISLE  OF,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  is  eepars 
from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  by  a  channel  called  the  Soleat  \i 
The  average  breadth  of  this  channd  is  less  than  four  mile&    I: . 
narrowest  to  the  west  of  Yarmouth,  where  it  is  coDtr»cted  to  abc^ 
mile  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  gravelly  beach  which  runs  oat  oe^j  :- 
miles  from  the  Hampshire  coast,  and  on  the  extremity  of  wtjri  : 
situated  Hurst  Castle.    This  narrow  part  of  Uie  channel  is  extre^-. 
deep.     From  Yarmouth  to  near  West  Cowes  the  vridth  is  from  tT. 
three  miles ;  it  is  here  contracted  to  a  mUe  and  a  half^  but  opeof   : 
opposite  to  Southampton  Water  to  about  five  miles  ;   it  then  cr  • 
narrower  as  it  approaches  Spithead,  where  the  entrance  to  the  c  1^ 
from  the  east  is  from  two  to  three  miles.     The  current  throu.ii  -^ 
channel,  both  with  the  rising  and  ebbing  tide,  is  extremely  etroLc 

The  form  of  the  island  is  that  of  an  irregular  rhomboid  or  }t>£tr. 
The  Needles  Cliff,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  in  ;:  -. 
N.  lat,  1"  84'  W.  lonfT. ;  the  Foreland,  at  the  eastern  extr^aiitr  i- 
SO**  41'  N.  lat,  1**  6'  W.  long.     West  Cowes  CasUe,  north,  ia  in  k' 
N.  lat.,  1**  17'  W.  long.;  St  Catherine's  Point,  south,-  is  in  5j~  ;' 
N.  lat,  l"*  18'  W.  long.    The  longer  diameter,  from  tlie  ForelaoJ  ti": 
Needles  Cliff,  is  not  quite  23  miles ;  the  shorter  diM meter,  froa  Wr 
Cowes  on  the  north  to  St  Catherine's  Point  on  the  south  is  scaiv  j  \t 
miles ;  the  ciroumference  is  about  56  miles,  and  the  area  i»  b.- . 
acres,  or  about  155  square  miles.   The  population  in  1851  wa^  41.77 

Cocut  and  Surface. — The  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  considU  f :  ti- 
most  part  of  precipitous  cliffs  or  steep  slopes.  The  north,  coast  is  ^  v£ 
than  the  south. 

The  surface  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  for  the  most  part  at  a  rr-. 
elevation  above  the  sea.  A  range  of  high  chalk  downs  extends,  "ir. 
some  interruptions  and  irregularities,  from  the  Culver  Cliff  eae:  tx  ti^: 
Needles  west  In  this  chidk  range  there  are  three  principal  ar^ 
sions :  between  Yaverland  and  Brading,  three-quarters  of  a  mil? « A 
through  which  the  eastern  Yar  flows;  between  St  Qeorge'a  Don  ti 
Carisbrooke,  half  a  mile  wide,  through  which  the  Medina  flows ;  ii: 
at  Freshwater  Qate,  hardly  100  yards  wide,  through  which  the  WV-tis 
Yar  flows.  Besides  these  principal  depressions,  several  others,  !r  1 
100  to  200  feet  deep,  divide  the  range  into  a  series  of  long  enilDe:.^ 
The  highest  point  of  the  chalk  range  is  Mottiston  Do  wn,  69S  feet  &br: 
the  sea.  The  south  side  of  the  island  consists  of  a  high  rasjf  'J. 
downs,  the  upper  part  of  which,  on  the  west,  is  part  of  th«  etii 
ridge ;  on  the  south,  is  chalk  in  horizontal  strata ;  on  the  east,  u  grni 
sandstone  and  ironsand.  A  broad  valley  separates  the  lofty  nsp  x 
south  downs  from  the  central  chalk  ridge.  The  nortli  aide  oc  tie 
island,  which  is  in  general  less  elevated  than  the  south  side,  cooaiis 
of  a  great  variety  of  wooded  hills  and  valleys. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  valleys  is  that  of  the  Eastern  Yar  sllai$: 
to  above,  which  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  most  fertile  Uni  :: 
the  island.  The  basin  of  the  Medina,  which  is  in  general  vecy  nanuv 
forms  a  central  valley.  The  south-western  valley  is  bounded  on  Ur 
east  by  St  Catherine's  Hill,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  nor:h  bf 
the  chalk  ridge.  On  the  north-east  are  a  number  of  small  xaikji 
which  open  separately  into  the  sea ;  that  of  the  Wootton  River  is  iL 
most  extensive.  Another  series  of  separate  valleys,  but  more  flftt  asd 
marshy  than  the  north-eastern,  forms  a  north-western  valley  which  i: 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  high  land  of  Col  well  Bay  and  Tot«r?[! 
Bay.  Last  and  least  is  the  singular  valley  of  Freshwater,  in  which  the 
Western  Yar  rises  within  a  few  yards  of  the  south  ooast^  and  runam| 
into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth  on  the  north  coast,  almost  makes  a  di»uac: 
peninsula  of  the  western  end  of  the  island. 

The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  the  summit  of 
which  ia  830  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  height  of  Dunnose  is  792  feet 
^  Riven. — The  Medina  rises  near  the  north-eastern  foot  of  St  Cltb^ 
rine's  Hill,  and  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  till  near  Qatoombe,  where  tbe 
valley  becomes  wider;  it  then  passes  through  the  chalk  ridge  near  tLt 
centre  of  the  island,  and  flowing  on  the  east  side  of  Newport^  fonoi 
immediately  below  the  town  a  wide  eestuary,  an^  entera  the  sea  tse 
miles  to  the  north,  between  East  and  West  Cowes.  The  SoMteni  IV, 
or  Brading  River,  has  its  souroe  in  the  same  range  of  bills  as  th« 
Medina,  not  far  to  the  east;  it  runs  in  a  direction  generally  nortk 
north-east,  and  east,  and  passing  through  a  narrow  chaam  in  the  cl:aik 
range  between  Brading  and  Yaverland,  then  forms  Brading  Haveo, 
which  at  high- water  is  a  beautiful  lake  of  800  acres,  but  at  Ittw-wster 
is  a  surface  of  muddy  sand  traversed  by  the  Yar.  The  Wesson  Yar 
rises  near  Freshwater  Qate,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth ;  it 
is  an  eostuaiy  in  nearly  its  whole  lengUi,  which  is  less  than  \hi^ 
miles. 

Geology, — The  whole  of  the  strata  which  compose  the  Isle  of  Wi;:lt 
are  exhibited  in  its  precipitous  clifis  in  the  most  distinct  and  complete 
manner.  Some  of  the  phenomena  which  those  strata  present  are 
extremely  curious.  The  north  side  of  the  island  consists  of  the  strsU 
above  the  chalk ;  the  centre  and  the  upper  part  of  the  south  s^* 
consist  of  the  chalk ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  south  and  south-east 
sides  consist  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk.  The  series  above  the  dulk 
belongs  to  what  has  been  called  the  chalk  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are— near  Winchester  to  the  north,  rear 
Carisbrooke  to  the  south,  Brighton  to  the  east,  and  Dorohester  to  Xhi 
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Thia  baain  k  oironmBoribed  hj  ohalk-hiUf,  ezeept  where  it  is 
broken  into  by  the  Solent  Set. 

The  moat  eztnordinary  oiroamBtanoe  in  the  gedogioal  straotare  of 
the   lale  of  Wight  is  the  vertical  or  hig^j-inolined  poeition  of  the 
central  ehalk  ridgie,  and  of  the  plaetio  day  and  London  day  to  the 
north  of  it.     The  itmta  farther  to  the  north  and  to  the  aoath  are 
horiaontal,  or  nearly  to,  those  to  the  aonth  being  the  chalk  and  under- 
lying Btrata,  vbioh  remain  nndUtnrbed,  while  those  to  the  north  are 
more  reoent  formations  deposited  horiaontally  and  nnoonformablT  on 
the  broken  edges  of  the  Tertioal  stratai    Two  great  sections  of  these 
Tertioal  strata  axe  exhibited  by  the  CulTcr  Cliff  and  the  olifi  of  White- 
cliff  Bay  on  the  east^  and  by  the  Needles  Cliff  and  the  cliffii  of  Alum 
Bay  on  the  west    hi  Whiteoliff  Bay  the  plastic  clay  and  sands  form 
two  low  olifia  perfectly  Tertioal ;  roandiag  the  cape  to  the  south,  the 
chalk  of  the  Culyer  Cliff  xisss  to  a  great  height  at  an  angle  of  about 
70**9  dipping  north-north-east^  and  gpradually  diminishing  to  about 
50*.     In  Alum  Bay  a  section,  quite  conformable,  but  more  exten- 
sive and  distinct,  is  exhibited.    On  the  south  are  the  lower  strata  of 
chalk  and  chalk-marl  at  an  angle  of  about  50**  north-north-east^  the 
upper  strata  of  chalk  at  an  angle  of  about  70" ;  farther  to  the  north, 
the  plastic  clay  and  its  sands,  perfectly  Tertical ;  still  fiother  to  tiie 
north,  the  London  clay,  also  Tertioal ;  and,  farthest^  a  bed  of  yellow 
sand  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60''  or  70**  north-north-east    The  face  of 
the  chalk  Hdge  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  widei    The  upper  strata 
of  chalk  hBTe  alternating  strata  of  flints  in  a  Tory  extraordinary  state, 
the  piecea  of  flint,  though  closely  inyested  with  the  chalk  and  perfectly 
retaimng  their  forms,  being  found,  when  taken  hold  o(  to  be  shiTered 
into  fragmente  of  CTery  siie  from  three  inches  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  the  fractured  edges  of  eveiy  particle  being  quite  sluurp,  as  if  the 
effect  had  been  occasioned  by  a  blow  of  inconceiTable  force.    The 
plastic  day  in  Alum  Bay  consists  of  days,  marls,  and  sands  in  a  count- 
ies number  of  layers^  some  extremdy  thin,  of  erery  yariety  of  colour, 
and  most  of  them,  especially  when  recently  ont^  singulariy  Dtwht,  like 
the  stripes  of  a  ribbon  or  the  streaks  of  a  tulip.   It  contains  also  eight 
beds  of  wood-coal,  or  rather  bitumenised  wood,  each  about  one  foot 
thick,  and  vertical,  like  the  other  layers.    The  croes  fhustore  of  the 
coal  is  earthy ;  it  burns  with  difficulty,  with  little  flame,  and  a  snlpha- 
reoos  ameU.    The  line  along  which  the  disturbing  force  acted  that 
occasioned  the  Tertical  position  of  the  strata  may  be  traeed  as  far  ss 
Abbotabury  in  Dorsetshire. 

Another  yery  curious  circumstance  in  the  stratification  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight  is  that  of  a  marine  deposit  between  two  fresh-water  deposits. 

This  is  distinctly  shown  in  a  natural  section  of  Headon  HUl,  on  the 

north  side  of  Alum  Boy.    Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  hill 

muat  hsTe  been  twice  the  bottom  of  a  i^resh-water  lake^  and  at  an 

intermediate  period  have  been  covered  by  the  sea.   This  marine  deposit 

doea  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  any  extensive  formation ;  it  only  Ibrms 

a  bed  of  which  the  actual  boundaries  are  unknown ;  but  the  frssh- 

water  formations  have  been  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the 

ealoaire  grtmier  of  the  Paris  badn.     Beneath  these  fonnations  in 

Headon  HiU,  and  extending  into  Alum  Bay,  Totland's  Bay,  and  GoU- 

well  Bay,  is  a  stratum  of  pure  siliceous  sand  without  shdls,fh>m  30  to 

50  feet  thick,  which  is  extendvdy  used  for  making  the  best  kinds  of 

glass.  The  whole  of  the  north  dde  of  the  island  is  conddsrsd  to  bdoog 

to  these  formations. 

The  south  dde  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  Dunnose  to  St.  GatherineTs, 
consists  in  the  upper  part  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl  in  nearly  horiiontd 
strata ;  the  centre  is  green  sandstone^  beneath  which  is  da»  marl,  and 
then  ferruginous  sand.  Whenever  the  land-springs  act-  on  this  marl 
it  is  formed  into  mud,  runs  out,  and  leaves  tne  green-eandstone  and 
chalk  without  support,  which  then  tumble  down.  In  this  manner  have 
been  formed  those  picturesque  terraces  called  the  Undercliff.  The 
green-sandstone,  so  called  from  its  being  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  green  earth,  is  here  about  70  feet  thick,  divided  in  layers 
by  oUier  substances.  The  green-sandstone  and  dark-rsd  ferruginous 
eand  extend  from  Dunnose  to  Taverland  The  ironaand  is  veiy  thick, 
and  some  of  it  consolidated  into  rock,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lofty 
perpendicular  RedcUff,  near  Taverland  Clifib  of  the  ironsand  may 
be  traced  from  Sandown  Bay  on  the  east  to  Freshwater  on  the  west^ 
except  where  it  is  conecnJed  bv  the  ruins  of  the  Underdift  It  forms 
the  substratum  of  all  the  south  dde  of  the  island. 

Between  the  central  chdk  ridge  and  the  south  range  of  downs,  the 
chalk  and  greenaand  are  entirdy  wanting ;  and  in  tius  space,  which 
constitutes  the  vaUeys  of  Newchurdi  and  Kingston,  the  ironaand  only 
is  found. 

Clmat€f  JSoUt  and  AgricvU/nre, — The  climate  is  ywy  mild,  espedaUy 
iu  the  vaUeys  and  sheltered  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Laurels,  myrtles^  geraniums^  and  various  kinds  of  delicate  evergreens^ 
flourish  throughout  the  winter.  The  Underdiff  has  been  particularly 
recommended  by  the  most  eminent  phyddsas  as  peculiarly  suitable 
for  invalids,  especially  for  persons  having  a  tendency  to  or  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  oomplainta. 

North  of  the  chalk  ridge  the  predominating  soil  is  a  stiff  day, 
extremdy  wdl  suited  for  the  growth  of  wood,  eapedally  oak,  whidi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Cowes  and  St  Hden's  grows  down  to 
the  water^B  edga  Elm  does  not  bear  the  sea  air  so  well  as  oak,  but  in 
shdtersd  situations  it  grows  to  a  laige  size.  Ash  is  not  common,  and 
the  beech  is  rare.  This  north  dde  of  the  island  was  fbnnerly  covered 
Qioo.  oiY.  vou  rv. 


with  forest,  and  though  the  demand  for  ahip-building  has  thinned  it 
greatly,  it  is  still  wdl  wooded.  All  the  northern  half  of  the  idand  is 
mudi  inferior  to  the  southern  half  as  arable  land.  The  soil,  whether 
day  or  loam,  is  generally  very  fiill  of  flinta  Much  chalk  is  used  for 
manure,  and  sespweed  is  mixed  with  the  dung  in  the  futnyard.  The 
soil  of  the  whole  of  the  south  psrt  of  the  ishnd  is  genersUy  a  rich 
red  loam,  in  some  parts  inclining  to  ssnd,  in  others  more  stiff  and 
davej,  but  everywhere  extremely  fertile.  Timoer  does  not  grow  so 
well  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  as  on  the  north  dda  A  long 
fleecy  gray  moss  invests  many  of  the  trees.  Almost  all  the  lower 
tracts  are  empbyed  in  tiUage,  and  the  produce  of  wheat  especially  Is 
greater  than  m  almost  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Wheats  bailey, 
and  oats  are  exported  to  a  condderable  amount  annually,  and  dl 
kinds  of  pulse  and  green  crops  are  cultivated.  The  pastures  and 
meadows  are  rich,  but  few  oxen  are  reared  Dairies  are  attached  to 
most  of  the  larger  farma  The  Alderaey  and  Devonshire  cows  ars 
preferred.  Lazge  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  downs,  and  are  in 
repute  for  the  &ieness  of  their  wool ;  and  a  condderable  number  of 
lambs  sre  sent  to  the  London  marketa 

Qame  is  abundant,  eapedally  pheasanta  Fish  is  not  taken  in  great 
sbundanoe^  except  shell-fish.  Lobsters  and  crabs  are  very  laige  and 
fine  on  the  south  dde  of  the  iiland  Sea>fowl,  dioughs,  puffins,  raaoiN 
bills,  ftc.,  resort  to  the  cliffs  in  summer  in  vast  numbm :  the  Mdn 
Bench  is  thdr  chief  place  of  resort 

The  Ide  of  Wight  is  mudi  vidted,  as  wdl  for  the  grandeur  and 
extraordinaiT  geologicd  structure  of  its  difEi,  as  for  the  beautiful 
Bceneiy  of  the  interior,  in  which,  conddering  the  smdlness  of  the 
space,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

DimtkmB,  Townt,  <!«.— The  Ide  of  Wight  is  induded  in,  and  forma 
a  dividon  o^  the  county  of  Southampton.  [Hampshibs.]  The  two 
nearly  equal  diridons  of  the  idand  formed  by  the  Medina  constitute 
the  liberties  of  East  Medina,  which  contains  14  parishes,  and  West 
Medina,  which  oontaina  16  parishea  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1 882  the 
Ids  of  Wight  was  separated  from  Hampshire  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  and  retuma  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commona 

The  chief  towns  are  Kxwfobt,  Cowib  (East  and  West),  and  Btdi, 
which  are  noticed  under  thdr  rsapeetive  titles;  and  Yarmouth, 
Brading,  and  Newtown,  which  we  notice  hera 

Yarmouth  is  a  smdl  town ;  the  population  of  the  town  and  paridi 
in  1851  was  only  672.  It  is  dtuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  sdstuary  of 
the  western  Tar,  104  n^«*  W*  fnnn  Newport  It  has  an  exodlent 
roadstead.  There  is  a  pier  for  steam-boat^  a  town-hall  and  market- 
house,  an  old  but  plain  church,  a  Wedeyan  Methodist  and  a  Baptist 
chapel,  and  Nationd  and  British  sohoola  The  castle  is  a  small 
fort  The  maiket  is  hdd  on  Friday,  and  a  yeariy  fair  on  July  25th. 
Yarmouth  ia  a  corporate  town,  which  waa  not  affected  by  the  Muni- 
dpal  Corporation  Act.  It  was  formerly  a  parliamentaiy  borough, 
and  returned  two  membera 

Brading  is  a  small  town  pictnresqudy  dtuated  near  the  head  of 
Brading  Haven,  on  the  slopes  of  two  opposite  hills  on  the  south-east 
dde  of  the  island,  7  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Newport :  population  of  the 
parish  8046  in  1851.  The  maiket-house  and  town-hall  is  a  small 
structora  The  church  is  laige,  and  has  some  portions  of  Norman 
date.  The  Independents  have  a  ohapd,  and  there  are  Nationd  and 
British  schoola  A  sample  market  for  com  is  held  on  Monday.  Fairs 
are  hdd  on  May  12th  and  November  2nd. 

Newtown,  dtuated  on  the  north-west  dde  of  the  island,  at  the  top  of 
the  sBstuary  of  the  Newtown  River,  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Newport^ 
is  a  decayed  munidpd  borough,  and,  untU  the  Reform  Act^  was  a 
parliamentary  borough,  which  returned  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commona  It  is  now  a  very  small  place ;  it  is  a  chapdrv  in  Cdbounie 
parish,  containing  in  1851  only  21  houses  and  86  inhabitanta  At 
high-water  vessds  of  500  tons  can  oome  up  the  aetnary  of  the  New- 
town River,  in  the  creeks  of  which  are  severd  sdtems,  now  littte 
used.  The  place  was  bunit  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
The  ruins  of  a  church,  and  a  town-hall  now  used  as  a  school-room, 
sre  the  chief  relics  of  the  town. 

The  following  are  the  only  villagea  which  require  notice;  the 
population,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  is  that  of  the  pariah  in 
1851  :— 

Arrttom,  population  1912,  is  a  long  straggling  agriculturd  villsge^ 
dtuated  on  the  aouthem  slope  of  Arreton  Down,  8  miles  Q.E,  from 
Newport^  and  oontaina  an  old  diurch,  and  an  endowed  parochid 
sdiooL  Buutead,  population  817,  is  prettily  dtuated  one  mile  W. 
from  Ryda  It  ia  chiefly  occupied  by  genteel  villa-reddences,  severd 
of  whidi  are  of  quite  recent  erection,  and  some  of  a  superior  clasa 
The  church  is  a  very  elegant  new  building  in  the  early  English  style. 
Bonekmvh,  population  S2A,  is  on  the  south  dde  of  the  iiland,  adjoining 
Ventnor  on  tke  east  The  old  church,  of  Norman  date,  is  now  dis- 
used, a  veiy  degant  new  gothic  church  having  been  lately  built  A 
handsome  school-house  was  erected  at  the  same  time.  Bonchurdi  is 
a  favourite  reddenoe  and  resort  of  bathing  viators^  on  account  of  its 
mild  and  hedtby  dimate  and  picturesque  dtuation.  Oalbomme,  popu- 
lation 695,  is  an  old-fashioned  and  secluded  sgriculturd  village^  5  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Newport  The  church,  of  the  early  English  date,  haa 
a  curious  square  tower.  Cbru&roolae— population,  induding  Farfchurst 
Prison,  the  House  of  Industij,  and  the  Albany  Barracks,  7580— is 
pleasantly  dtuated  oo  the  Medina,  one  mile  8.W.  from  Newport 
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CarbbfCM^e  m  Mid  to  have  bean  at  o&e  time  the  capital  of  the  lelaad, 
bat  to  have  deoajed  aa  Newport  rose  into  oooaequenoe.  The  ^ief 
otijoot  of  intereflt  U  Carisbrooke  Castle,  formerly  the  reaidenoe  of  the 
lorda  of  Wight^  and  aubaequentlj  of  sIm  govemor  of  the  ialand,  bat 
BOW  a  mere  raio.  It  ia  notioed  more  partkUAtly  at  the  end  of  thia 
artjde.  Th«re  are  alao  aome  alight  reojaittii  of  a  Ciatardaii  priory. 
The  pariah  church  ia  a  portion  of  the  origmal  priory  church.  There 
are  a  Primitive  Methodiat  meetlng-houae  and  an  Inbat  eohool  in  the 
viUage.  There  are  Urge  ooro-millB  on  the  river,  ^arkhurat  Priaon, 
or  Befonnatory  for  Juvenile  Offenders^  ia  in  Cariabrooko  pariah ;  it  ia 
an  exteoaive  and  weU-arranged  ediflcci  Near  the  Reformatory  la  the 
Houae  of  Indoatry,  or  workhonsa  for  the  whole  of  the  lale  of  Wight. 
Near  these,  and  also  in  Cariabrooke  pariah,  are  the  Albany  infantry 
barraoka.  The  scenery  around  Cariabrooke  ia  very  beantifid.  Cfhaie^ 
population  629,  ia  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  ialand,  at  the  weatem 
extremity  of  the  Underdiff,  about  9  milea  S.  by  W.  from  Newport 
It  ia  an  agricultural  village,  but  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourtata  on 
account  of  Blade-Gang  Cbine^  one  of  the  moat  remariEabie  of  the 
ohinea,  or  narrow  goigea,  through  which  the  atreama  of  the  ialaod 
find  their  way  to  tiie  aea,  and  which  form  a  peculiar  natural  feaibure 
of  the  Isle  oi  Wight  The  diff  over  which  the  atraam  falla  ia  only 
about  40  feet  high,  bat  the  rocfca  behind  it  rise  to  a  great  altitude,  and 
the  cliff  scenery  generally  ia  here  of  a  very  bold  and  pictarijaque 
character.  The  church  ia  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  there  is  an 
Sndowed  parochial  achool.  Frethwattr,  population  1393,  ia  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tar,  S  mUea  S.  by  W.  from  Yarmouth.  The  old 
village  conaiata  of  a  few  houaea,  aitnated  by  the  church,  near  tbe  head 
of  the  sestuaiy  of  the  Tar.  The  church  ia  an  ancient  cruciform 
•trueture,  with  a  rather  aingular  tower.  The  Wealeyan  Methodista 
have  a  chapel,  and  there  ia  a  Free  acho<^  Frtahwattr  OaU  ia  a  collec- 
tion of  new  villas,  lodging-houses,  hatha,  &o.,  and  ia  much  reeorted 
to  in  aummer  for  sea-bathing.  Thib  cbalk-clifik  between  Freahwatetr 
Gate  and  the  Needlea  are  the  loftiest  in  England.  The  Needlea  light- 
houae,  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  Needles  rocka, 
lain  Freshwater  parish.  GodihiU,  population  1316,  is  an  agricultural 
viUage  built  on  the  aidea  of  an  irregular  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  church,  which  is  a  handsome  building,  partljf  of  the 
decorated  and  partly  of  the  perpendicular  period.  There  ja  a  Free 
MShooL  In  the  pariah  ia  AppiUdOTOombe,  for  a  long  period  the  moat 
oelebrated  manaion  in  the  Ide  of  Wight  It  ia  a  large  and  atatdy 
edifice,  ataodlog  in  the  midst  of  an  extenaive,  weQ-wooded,  and 
picturesque  park.  It  was  the  family  seat  of  the  Worsleys,  and  con- 
tained the  splendid  collection  of  picturea,  booka,  amd  aatiqaitiea 
ooUected  dunng  many  years  at  a  voat  expenss^  azid  illustrated  in  a 
well-known  coetly  work,  the  'Museum  Wovrielaaum.'    Siitn'Sf  iSKL, 

S^pulation  1948,  is  aituated  (»posite  the  wdl-known  roadstead,  St 
elen*a  Koad,  near  the  mouth  of  Brading  Harbour,  4  milaa  E.S.B. 
from  Byde.  The  old  church  of  St  Hden'a  atood  cioaa  by  the  ahore; 
but  having  become  endangered  by  the  incroaohmenta  of  the  aea,  it 
waa  pulled  down^  except  the  tower,  which  haa  been  atrengthened, 
and  now  servaa  aa  a  aea-matk.  A  new  church  was  in  1719  erected  on 
a  more  elevated  aite;  it  waa  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1381.  A 
diatriot  church  is  at  Oakfield.  There  arC  National  achoola.  Many  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  St  Hel^b'a  are  pUota^  who  mostly  redde  at  Sea 
View,  which  place  ia  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  iViiftm,  population 
684,  ia  near  the  south  shore  of  the  island,  8  miles  S.  from  Newport 
The  church  is  ancient ;  there  are  a  Baptist  chapd  and  a  Free  scbooL 
A  chalybeate  spring  of  some  reputation  is  at  Sandrock.  At  St  Cathe- 
rine's Point  is  a  handsome  lighthouse,  erected  in  1840 ;  it  ia  125  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  the  lantern.  Smidotm  is  a  hamlet  in  Bradipg 
parish ;  the  population  is  not  returned  separately.  It  staada  facing 
Sandown  Bay,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  by  W.  from  Brading. 
Within  the  laat  few  yeara  Sandown  haa  been  much  resorted  to  by 
summer  viaitors.  The  aituation  ia  eminentiy  piotureeque,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  aea  view.  A  new  gothic  church,  a  atreet  df  good  ahopa, 
and  aeveral  excellent  villa-reaidences  have  been  erected.    ShmnJdin, 

rpulation  355,  is  at  the  eaatem  extremity  of  the  Underdiff,  4  milea 
by  W.  from  Brading.  The  village  ia  diiefly  dependent  on  the 
numerous  viaitora  who  resort  here  during  the  aummer.  l%e  churdi 
ia  very  ancient  The  Independenta  have  a  place  of  worship.  The 
•oenery  around  Sbanklin  is  very  beautiful ;  but  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  place  is  Sbanklin  CfaiDC,  the  most  visited  and  most  piotureeque  of 
the  chines.  It  is  a  winding  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  roclm,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  narrow  fissure  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  at  the 
further  end  a  waterfall  being  formed  by  the  stream,  which  hsa  an 
course  of  agea  worn  away  the  diaam.  The  aidea  of  the  chine  are  to  a 
great  extent  ovex^grown  with  treea  and  shrubs.  Ventnor,  population 
2669  in  1851,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Underdiff  about  9  miles 
SiS.E.  from  Newport  Ventnor  has  within  the  last  25  years  increased 
from  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  few  rude  cottagea  into  a  well-built  watering- 
place.  It  waa  indebted  for  its  rise  to  having  bemi  reoommeoded  by 
acme  eminent  phyaiciana  aa  the  moat  auitab£  part  of  the  Underdiff 
for  invalids  and  othera  requiring  a  mild  dimata  It  now  cootaina  a 
handaomo  gothic  churefa  with  a  apire ;  placea  of  worahip  for  Wedeyan 
Methodiata,  Independenta,  Bible  Christiana,  and  Plymouth  Brethren ; 
National  and  Britiah  achoola ;  a  literary  and  adentific  inatitution,  and 
a  mutual  improvement  aodety;  handsome  hatha  on  the  beach;  aeveral 
.excellent  hotds;  numerotta  villa-residenoea^  some  of  them  of  a  superior 


daaa ;  a  kind  of  park  called  Madeira  Vale;  soma  suparuxr   ahopa  ;  i 
branch  bank  of  the  National  Provindal  Bank  of  England  ;    and  i 
aavinga  bank.    An  Improvement  Act  for  Yentaor  warn  obtained  h 
1844.     Wkippingham,  population  of  the  pariah,  irlileh  inelodea  E&r 
Gowaa  {noticed  under  Oowm],  8100^  ia  aituated  on  the  aigli.t  baEsk  ^ 
Uie  Medina,  8  milea  N.  by  B.  from  Newport    The  ehuz^  as  *  aec 
eraeiform  building  of  some  antiquity.    There  k  no  TiUaiga  proparJr 
00  called ;  the  only  rsaaon  for  noticing  it  here  ia  that  (hhotmt,  the  ana: 
of  her  Maiesty,  ia  at  Whippingham,  about  three-qoartezs  of  a  w^ 
fkom  the  churdi.    Oabome,  ainoe  it  haa  beoome  the  poaaannann  of  bcr 
Mijeaty,  haa  bean  enlarged,  and  now  presents  an  extended  £a^s  s 
the  Itdian  palacso  style,  vrith  a  lofty  eampanilai    Standing  on  a  ok 
atderable  elevation,  it  oommanda  a  magnificent  proapact^ 

HiMtOfjf  and  AniiqwUUi. — ^The  lale  of  Wight  waa  oonqtieted  ^ 
Glaudiue,  A.1X  48.    &  495  it  waa  oonquered  by  Cerdie  the  Saxon,  vt! 
settled  here  many  of  hia  own  countrymen.    In  661  Wolfbetei,  kis^  j 
Merda,  subdued  it  Not  long  afterwarda  it  waa  subjected  end  comp*£A 
to  embraoe  Ohriatianity  by  Ceadwalla.  From  the  8th  until  eariy  in  ^ 
11th  century  it  waa  aeveral  timea  plundered  by  the  I>enea ;  and  a 
1052  Bail  Godwin,  who  had  been  baniahed  by  Edward  the  Confers. 
made  a  deaoent  on  it,  and  plundered  it     William  the  CUmq^st^ 
beaiowed  it  on  hia  khiaman  William  Pita  Oabome,  and  creeted  kz. 
Lord  of  the  Ide  of  Wight    A  aucceadon  of  Norman  loxda  belj  s 
tiU  1446,  when  Henry  VL  oraated  Beanchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  Kj^ 
of  Wight»  and  crowned  him  with  hia  ovm  lianda.     The  kingly  t.t* 
however  waa  not  continued,  and  the  last  of  the  lorda  'vraa  the  £« 
Rivera,  who  waa  beheaded  by  Richard  IIL  in  1483.      Doxing  ttf 
period  that  it  waa  hdd  by  thaae  lords  it  was  frequently  tbreatened  bj 
the  French,  and  sometimes  plundered  by  them.     One  of  the  la^  i 
their  actual  deacents  wia  in  the  reign  of  Ridiard  IL,  when  they  «& 
quered  di   the  idand  except  Cariabrooke   Castle,    bat   retirsd  « 
recdving  1000  marka  from  the  inhabitanta.    On  the  gneoaasim  d 
Henry  YII.,  Sir  Edwaxd  Widville,  or  Woodville,  brother  to  the  iab 
Earl  Rivers^  was  made  captain  of  the  lale  of  Wig^t^  and  tbe  titie  vk 
held  by  hia  auceaaaora  for  a  oonaiderable  period.    The  lest  eapts 
waa  the  Bari  of  Portland,  who  waa  diaplaoMl  by  the  PaxiiaaMnt»  i^ 
the  Earl  of  Pembrc^  waa  appointed  governor  in  hti  place.     He  va 
auooeeded  by  Colond  Hammond,  and  during  hia  governorship  Chailtt  I 
fled  to  the  Ida  of  Wight  after  his  escape  from  Hampton  Court    fi; 
arrived  there  November  1st,  1647.    He  waa  not  aM^tly  ecmfined  k 
firat,  but  was  ao  afterwarda,  when  he  made  aeVMml  ansaoeeMfsl 
attempta  to  eacape.     A  conforenoe  between  Chariea  and  the  IWiii 
ment  was  held  in  the  sehool-reom  of  tfas  Free  school  of  Newport 
which  iaated  oMne  weeka.    On  the  89th  of  November,  1649,  he  an 
seised  and  ocnveyed  to  Hurst  Caatle.    The  title  and  ofl^  of  goreaat 
of  the  lale  of  Wight  ia  atill  continued. 

The  Ide  of  Wight  doea  not  abound  in  antiquities.  Barrowa  an 
found  on  the  downa,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  Roman  foxta  or  eampi, 
or  of  Saxon  warfarai  Cariabrooke  Caatle  is  the  only  aneient  fortrea. 
Dazing  the  rule  of  the  lorda  of  Wight,  whoae  power  and  priviltge 
were  almcot  regal,  the  prseent  village  of  Carisbrooke  waa  the  capiu! 
of  the  idand,  and  Cariabrooke  Oastle  was  the  reddence  of  Ihe  lords. 
The  caatle  atands  on  a  lofty  ennnence,  and  the  ke^  alill  higher  cd  an 
artificial  mound.  Fits  Oabome  the  Norman  built  the  castle,  and 
included  the  keep  within  the  ditch  with  which  he  sonrounded  the 
iMioK  The  castle  was  suoeesdvdy  odaiged  by  subaequent  hxdi. 
Lord  Widville^  or  WoodviDe,  built  the  main  gateway,  which  ia  very 
handaome,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  the  arms  of  Woodville  appear 
on  ita  front  There  were  severd  oonventud  establidimenta  ia  U» 
ialand,  but  none  of  large  dse  except  Quarr  Abbey,  which  waa  foonid 
in  1162.  It  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIIL  It  was  bought  by  a  m«- 
chant  of  Southampton,  who  swept  away  everything  except  soor 
masses  of  the  long  vraUa,  which  iadosed  an  area  of  SO  acr«a,  a  bmld- 
ing  which  has  been  called  the  Refoctory,  but  on  no  good  authority,  ami 
a  few  friigments  of  gables,  arches,  and  doorways,  which  still  remaiB. 
Cariabrooke  Prioiy  ia  entirdy  demolished,  except  the  dmrch,  whict 
is  now  parodiid.  Some  of  the  parochid  churches  are  as  old  as  the 
Norman  oonqaast  Yaverland  ohurch  is  one  of  the  moat  sncienL 
The  entrance^oor  is  ardied,  and  has  some  curious  Norman  mouldiog^ 

WiaHORE.    [HBuaroEDBHiRX.] 

WIQSTON-MAONA.    [LBI0UKXB8BIB&] 

WIQTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  PoorLaw 
Union,  hi  the  parish  of  Wigton,  ii  dtoated  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wiaa,  m  54°  49'  N.  lat,  S**  9'  W.  long.,  diatant  11  milea  aW 
from  Carlisle,  803  milea  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  312  miln 
by  the  Notrth- Western  and  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railwaya  Th« 
population  of  the  town  in  1861  waa  4244.  The  living  iaa  vicang«, 
in  the  arBfadeaoomry  and  dioceae  of  Carliale.  Wigton  PoorLaw  Unioa 
oontaina  31  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  176^529  screi^ 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  28,691. 

Wigton  conaists  duefly  of  one  long  and  tolerably  wide  street,  which 
is  lighted  with  gas  and  containa  many  well-built  honaei.  Thapriompd 
manufooturea  are  checka,  gfaighams,  and  calicoes.  Some  luMn  is  msde. 
Tanning,  nail-makmg^  brewing,  and  mdting  are  earned  on.  Tl» 
parish  church  ii  a  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1788.  The  WasleTao 
Methodiata,  Independents,  Quakera,  and  Roman  Oatholica^  have  plaees 
of  worahip.  There  are  a  Grammar  school,  a  Britiah  aohool,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  aehool;  new»-rooms;  and  parochial,  dioonaB,  as4 
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BubscriptioD  libTariea.  The  Quakers  have  an  academy  at  Brookfield 
fiouae,  about  a  mile  west  from  Wigton.  The  weekly  market  on 
Tuesday  is  well  supplied  with  grain  and  provisions ;  a  great  market 
for  butchers'  meat,  apples,  and  honey  is  held  on  St.  Thomas's  Bay. 
There  are  seyeral  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Petty  sessions  and 
a  county  court  are  held  in  Wigton. 

WIQTON,  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  buigh, 
sea-port,  and  market-town,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bladenoch,  where  it  falls  into 
AVigton  Bay,  distant  129  miles  S.W.  from  £dinbuxgh,in  64"  51'  N.Ut., 
4**  24'  W.  long.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1861  was  2121. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  17  oouocillors,  two  of  whom 
are  bailies ;  aud  unites  with  New  Qalloway,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn 
in  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  a  broad  main  street,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  inclosed  square,  containing  a  bowling-green.  Imme- 
diately outside  the  indosure  stands  a  handsome  granite  cros&  The 
town-nouse  has  a  low  spire  at  one  end.  There  is  a  oommodious 
prison.  The  old  church  is  a  mean-looking  fabric.  There  are  a  new 
Church  of  the  Elstablishment,  chapels  for  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terians, a  Grammar  school,  a  library  founded  in  1794,  and  two  brandi 
banks.  There  are  several  farina  milla  Once  a  fortnight^  and  some- 
timea  oftener,  a  steamer  calls  at  Wigton,  on  the  passage  between 
Liverpool  and  Garlieston.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port  on  December  31st,  1864,  wss,  under  60  tons  36,  ton- 
nage 1218 ;  above  60  tons  17,  tennsf  e  1623 ;  with  one  steam-vessel  of 
316  tons.  During  the  year  1864  there  entered  and  deared  at  the 
port,  inwards,  444  sailing-vessels,  tonnage  18,233,  and  74  steam-vessels, 
tonnage  18,018 ;  outwards,  266  saiUog-vessels,  tonnage  9186,  and  78 
steam- vessels,  tonnage  19,929. 

WIQTONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  m  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
hounded  £  by  Kirkcudbrightshire,  N.  by  Ayrshire,  W.  by  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  S,  by  the  Irish  Sea,  lies  between  64''  36'  and  66"  4' 
N.  lat,  4^  16'  and  6**  12'  W.  long.  The  county  is  about  80  miles 
long  and  30  miles  broad  from  the  extreme  points ;  its  area  is  826,736 
acres.  The  population  of  the  county  was  39,196  in  1841,  and  43,389 
in  1861. 

Co<ui-LiiM, — The  sea-coast  of  Wigtonshire  is  indented  by  several 
spacious  bays.  Wigton  Bay,  on  the  east^  diminii^es  from  a  width  of 
8  miles  until  it -terminates  in  the  river  Cree.  Luce  Bay  forms  an 
indentation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  stretches  inwards 
about  16  miles :  the  distance  between  the  two  headlands  of  Burrow 
H«sd  and  the  Mull  of  Qalloway  is  about  16  miles,  the  MuU  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  south,  and  the  most  southern  point  of 
Scotland.  The  point  of  the  Mull,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  is 
a  peninsula  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  bv  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  The  small  island  of  Whithorn,  about  3  miles  N.£.  from  Burrow 
Head,  affords  safe  and  commodious  shelter  for  shippiog.  Lochxyan 
Bay,  which  is  also  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  on  the  north-wes^ 
extends  into  the  country  about  8  mile^  to  Stranraer,  its  breadth  vary- 
ing from  2  to  4  milea  No  part  of  the  county  ia  above  18  miles  from 
the  sea. 

Surface^  Bydrography,  aud  (hmmwncatiout, — Th9  surface  of  Wigton- 
shire, though  oonaiating  of  eminences  and  hills  of  considerable  height, 
is  said  to  be  less  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any  other 
county  in  Scotland.  The  principal  eminencea  are  Mull  Hill,  Mont- 
lokowre^  Bunman,  Caimhill,  Cairn  of  Dolt,  and  Qrennan  Hill,  which 
vary  from  400  to  900  feet  in  height.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
districts  :->the  Rhynns  (peninsula),  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Luce  Bay  and  Loebryan ;  the  Maohers  (flat  country),  lying  between 
Wigton  and  Luce  bays ;  and  the  Moors,  which  include  the  remainder, 
being  more  than  one-tbprd  of  the  whole  county.  The  freshwater  lochs 
are  numerpua,  but  smuall,  and  oooupy  an  area  of  about  74  square 
miles.  Dowalton,  in  the  Maohem,  the  largest^  is.  about  two  miles  long 
by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  only  navigable  rivem  are  the  Cree 
and  the  Bladenoch.  The  Cree  rises  in  Ayrahir?  and  separates  this 
county  from  Kirkcudbright  before  it  iaUs  into  Wigton  Bay.  It  is 
navigable  for  about  4  milea  The  Bladenooh  haa  a  circuitous  course 
of  about  24  mUes  in  the  county  before  it  falls  into  Wigton  Bay.  It 
lA  navigable  for  a  few  mUes  only.  The  river  Luce^  which  falls  into 
Luce  Bay  after  a  course  of  21  miles  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshirs^  is 
easily  crossed  on  foot^  except  when  floods  occur.  The  other  streams 
of  the  county  are  comparatively  insignifloant.  Salmon  abound  in 
these  streams,  and  on  the  coast  these  are  tevend  valuable  stake-net 
fisheries. 

Otology. — The  most  prevalent  rooks  are  primary  transition  and 
secondary  schists.  Qrauwaoke^  grauwacke  slat^  and  aigiUaceous  schist 
are  particularly  abundant^  Beds  of  grauwa<^e  occur  of  all  thick- 
nesses from  a  few  inches  to  as  many  feet^  of  hard  oompAct  grain,  and 
of  a  blue  or  grayish  brown  colour,  for  ike  most  part  breaking  irregup 
larly,  but  oftra  splitting  into  parallel  slioes» 

Cliaiai€f  SM,  Agriculture,  dso* — The  climate  of  the  county  is  exceed- 
ingly mild  and  salubrious :  Wigtonshire  is  indeed  somyetimes  called  the 
Devonshire  of  Scotland.  Of  late  years  drainsge  has  been  scientifically 
carried  out;  the  most  improved  implements  are  in  uaa^  and  the  appu- 
cation  of  the  new  manures  is  general  Towards  the  coast  much  of 
the  land  is  excellent,  such  as  the  Baldoon  estate,  the  reclaimed  Moss 
of  Ciee^  and  Uie  holms  or  lowlands  aroond  Qarlieston  and  Whithorn* 


The  general  soil  on  the  coast-land  is  either  alluvial  or  sandy  loam,  and 
under  careful  culture  is  capable  of  yielding  any  kind  of  crop.  The 
soil  of  the  Machers  and  the  Rhynns  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
hazelly  loam,  dry,  and  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry.  There  is  a 
tract  of  rich  alluvial  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  which 
extends  from  the  parish  of  Kirkenner  to  Newton-Stewart  The  Moors 
are  bleak  and  barx^,  and  in  many  places  consist  of  peat-land  partially 
covered  with  water.  Grazing  is  much  attended  to  in  the  county. 
The  land  is  mostly  imder  entail,  and  let  in  farms  of  moderate  size^ 
generally  for  leases  of  19  years. 

JHvinontf  Towns,  Ac, — Wigtonshire  is  divided  into  17  parishes. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  one 
member  is  returned  by  the  Wigton  district  of  buighs,  consisting  of 
Stranraer,  Wigton,  and  Whithorn  in  Wigton  county,  and  New  Qsl- 
loway  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  There  are  three  royal  burghs  in  the 
county^  Whithorn,  Wigton,  and  Stranraer.  Wioros  we  have  already 
described.  The  others,  with  the  more  important  villages  in  the  county, 
we  notice  here  : — 

Stranraer,  population  5788  in  1851,  about  30  miles  W.  b^  N.  from 
Wigton,  ii  a  considerable  sea-port  town  and  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lochryan  Bay.  Stranraer  was  made 
a  royal  burgh  in  1617.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets 
which  run  parallel  to  the  shore ;  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built; 
The  town-house  is  a  neat  structure.  Besides  the  parish  church  there 
are  three  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  the  Free 
Church,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Original  Seceders,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  a  parochial  school,  two  subscription  libraries,  and  a  public  reading- 
room.  Lochryan  Bay  forms  a  spacious  and  well-sheltered  harbour. 
Taoning  is  carried  on,  and  hand-loom  weaving  for  Qlasgow  manu- 
facturers employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  registered  at  the  port  on  December  Slst,  1854,  were  as 
follows : — Under  50  tons  28,  tonnage  848 ;  above  50  tons  6,  tonnage 
633.  During  1854  there  entered  the  port  172  sailing-veasalflj,  tonnage 
8588,  and  251  steam-vessels,  tonnsge  29,740;  and  there  cleared  184 
sailing-vessels  of  3996  tons,  and  255  steam-vessela  of  30,507  ton& 

Whithorn,  population  1652  in  1851,  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  and  small  sea-port,  in  the  parish  of  Whithorn,  11  miles  S.  from 
Wigton.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  intersected 
by  a  rivuletb  In  the  main  street  stands  the  town-house  and  jaiL  In 
the  churchyard  are  remains  of  the  priory  of  Whithorn.  A  Norman 
arch  is  nearly  entire,  and  is  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  its  class 
of  architecture.  The  parish  church  is  a  ^ain  building.  The  Free 
Church,  United,  and  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  places  of  worship. 
The  port  of  Whithorn  ts  subordinate  to  Wigton.  Whithorn  is  men- 
tioned at  an  early  date  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland.  About 
the  12th  century  a  priory  for  monks  of  the  Premonstratensian  order 
was  erected  by  Fergus,  lord  of  Qalloway.  The  relics  of  St.  Ninian 
collected  in  the  original  building  attracted  for  a  long  period  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland  aiid  from  countries  beyond  sea.  The 
biahoprio  of  GaUoway,  or  Whithorn,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Sootiand. 

Drumore,  population  about  300  in  1851,  in  the  pariah  of  Kirkmaiden, 
the  most  southerly  pariah  of  Scotland,  ia  about  5  miles  N.W.  ficom 
the  Mull  of  Gkdloway.  In  the  bay  of  Drumore  there  is  good  anchor- 
age. In  the  harbour  is  a  small  quay.  Drumore  Castle  is  an  ancient 
edifice^  belonging  to  the  Eari  of  Stair.  Chrlifrton,  population  about 
700,  about  8  miles  S.  by  K  fropi  Wigton,  has  a  good  harbour,  which 
waa  improved-some  yean  since.  At  high  tide  it  contains  about  20  feet 
depth  of  water.  Some  ahip-building  ia  carried  on.  Qarlieston  is  a 
member  of  the  port  of  Wigton.  There  is  here  a  ohapel  for  Inde- 
pendents. GletUuce,  population  about  1000,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Luce,  has  a  pariah  church,  rebuilt  in  1815,  a  Free  and  a  United 
Presbyterian  church,  a  Parochial  and  a  Free  Church  school  a  Pariah 
and  a  Free  Church  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  oyster  fishery 
employs  about  40  boats.  At  Stairhaven,  Og  the  Crow's  Nest,  there  is 
a  harbour  for  small  vessels.  Of  the  Abbey  of  Luoe,  founded  in  1190, 
there  are  some  remains.  £irieQlm,  popnlatioQ  about  420,  U  a  amall 
village  on  the  west  shore  of  Lochryan*  Many  of  the  females  are 
engaged  in  embroidering  muslin  for  Qlaagow  and  Aj^  manufaoturars. 
There  is  here  a  Free  ohuroh.  Kirkcawan,  population  about  660,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tarf  Water,  about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Wigton, 
has  some  woollen  manufaotures,  and  in  the  vicinity  afe  stone  quarries. 
Newton^tewart,  population  2599,  ii  a  burgh  of  barony,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Cree,  about  10  milea  N.  by  W.  from  Wigton.  The 
town  ia  lighted  with  gas.  The  ouring  of  baoon  is  carried  on  to  a  eon- 
siderable  extent.  There  are  a  parish  ohureh  and  a  FVee  ohuroh,  and 
diapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Presbyt^ians,  and  Roman 
Ca^olics.  There  are  a  Parochial  school,  the  Douglas  academy,  aa 
endowed  institution,  Lady  Qalloway'a  Industrial  and  Infant  achooJs^ 
and  the  Newton-Stewart  and  Minigaff  young  men's  mutual  improve- 
ment socdiety.  Lead-miaes  afiford  aome  employment  There  ia  a  neai 
town-halL  PortpcUrick,  popuUtion  1038,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  Irish 
Qiannel,  possesses  a  convenient  and  aheltered  harbour.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fiahiog,  or  in  other  maritime  pursuits 
There  are  a  pariah  church  and  a  Free  church.  Smoe  the  govern* 
ment  mail-packeta  ceased  to  have  their  station  hara,  Portpalriok  has 
declined. 

History,  AntiquUin,  <ftc^Wigtonihire  formed  a  part  of  the  aadent 
province  of  Qallowat.    Some  Saxon  remaiiia  axiat^  and  leMsa  of  tha 
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esriier  Geltio  inhabitants  are  occasionally  discovered.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall  or  rampart^  called  the  Deil's  Dike,  which  commences 
at  Loohiyan,  and  is  believed  to  have  terminated  near  Bowness  in 
Cumberland,  when  the  great  Wall  of  Hadrian  commenced,  is  sap- 
posed  by  Chalmers  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Britons  after  the 
departnro  of  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  monasteries  at  Whit- 
horn, WiGTON,  Qlenluoe,  and  Sonlseat  Seyeral  ancient  castles  are 
scattered  over  the  county,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Dunskey 
Castle,  singularly  placed  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  above  the  sea, 
about  a  mile  S.  from  Portpatrick ;  and  Castle  Kennedy,  the  ancient 
teat  of  the  family  of  CaaslliB,  in  the  parish  of  Inch.  The  abbey  of 
Qlenluoe  is  at  the  present  day  a  mere  remnant  of  what  it  once  was. 
Of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  the  most  curious  is  the  stone  circle 
cidled  the  Standing  Stones  of  Torrhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Wigton : 
the  stones  ar«  19  erect  blocks  of  granite,  which  form  a  circle,  with 
several  stones  standing  at  a  little  distance  to  the  south  and  east  Two 
cairns  occur  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  few  other  unim- 
portant prehistoric  and  Roman  remains. 

8taiutie$:  Bdigunu  Wonhip  and  Educaiifm. — ^According  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  for  1851  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the 
county  52  places  of  worship,  of  which  18  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  1 4  to  tiie  Free  Church,  10  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
4  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  4  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
1  each  to  Episcopalians  and  Independents.  For  50  of  the  places  of 
wonhip  the  number  of  sittings  was  estimated  at  22,293.  The  number 
of  Sabbath  schools  in  the  county  was  51,  of  which  14  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church,  14  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  12  to 
the  Free  Church.  The  total  number  of  Sabbath  scholars  was  S402. 
Of  Day  schools  there  were  101,  of  which  59  were  public  schools  with 
4076  scholars,  and  42  were  private  schools  with  1452  scholars. 

WILHELMSTADT,  or  WILLEMSTAD.    [Brabant,  North.] 

WILKOWYSZKL    [Polakd.] 

WILLENHALL.    [Staffordsuibe.] 

WILLIAM,  FORT.    [iNvxRims^HUUB.] 

WILLLA.M  HENRT.    [Canada.] 

WILUAMSBURO.    [Nkw  York.] 

WILLINGHAM.    [Cambridgkshirb.] 

WILLITON,  Somersetshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  St  Decuman^  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the 
Bristol  Channel,  in  51''  9'  N.  lat.,  8^  19"  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles 
N.W.  from  Taunton,  155  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  of  Williton  in  1851  was  2788.  The  Uving 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton  and 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Williton  Poor-Law  Union  contains  86 
parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  109,202  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  19.895.  Besides  the  district  chapel  there  are  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  Diocesan 
school 

WILMINGTON.    [Carolina,  Nobtb  ;  Dblawarb  ;  Ebnt.I 

WILMSLOW.    [Cbbbhibb.] 

WILNA,  an  eztensiye  government  of  West  Russia,  formed  out  of 
Samogitia  and  Uthnania,  situated  between  68**  85'  and  56*  24'  N.  lat, 
21*  5^  and  26*  40'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  K.  l^  Courland,  N.E.  by 
Yitepsk,  E.  by  Minsk,  S.  by  Grodno,  aW.  by  Poland^  W.  by  Prussia, 
and  N.W.  by  the  Baltia  Its  area  is  16,251  sqoara  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1846  numbered  868,700. 

The  country  is  an  extensive  and  rather  elevated  plain,  diversified 
by  forests  and  hills,  the  highest  of  which  however  do  not  rise  moi« 
than  800  feet  above  the  sur£Eu$e  of  the  sea^  and  tiie  hollows  ar«  filled 
with  marshes  and  bogs.  Some  districts  are  too  sandy  for  vegetation, 
but  on  the  whole  the  soil  is  not  unfavourable  to  cultivation.  All 
kinds  of  grain  and  useful  plants  flourish.  Here  and  there  are  found 
blocks  of  granite,  and  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  other  animals. 
The  county  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  one  vast  forast  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  progress  of  cultivation  has  of  course  thinned 
the  forests,  but  there  are  still  woods  of  great  extent  Then  are  many 
lakes  and  numerous  rivers;  most  of  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the 
Niemen,  which  forms  the  south<^estem  boundaiy  of  the  province 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Dttna  bounds  the  province  for 
a  short  distance  on  the  extreme  north-east  The  Wilia  is  the  prin- 
cipal river;  it  rises  in  Minsk,  is  Joined  bythe  Narooi  and  theSwienta, 
and  falls  into  the  Niemen  at  Kauen.  The  Daage  and  the  Beresina 
both  rise  in  the  province;  the  former  passes  into  Prussia,  and  the 
latterinto  Mhisk.  The  course  of  most  of  these  riven  is  slow,  and 
the  water  is  bad  in  oonsequence  of  the  many  small  straams  which  flow 
into  them  from  ^e  marshes,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  east  and  south- 
esstof  the  province,  where  likewise  the  hJces  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  prindpia  of  which  are  the  Narocs,  to  the  east  of  Wihia,  the 
Drisimtv,  and  the  Lake  of  Braslau.  The  winters,  though  short,  are 
very  oold;  the  spring  is  long  and  humid;  the  autumn  and  summer 
are  wet  and  ibggy. 

Agriculture  is  the  ohief  oeoupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye  is  the 
grain  most  generally  cultivated,  and  conriderable  quantities  are 
exported.  Next  to  rye  are  barley  and  wheat,  then  oats,  buckwheat 
peas  and  beans,  and  a  little  millet  Flax^  hemp,  and  hops  are  grown, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  exported. 

Cattle,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  of  inferior  breed.  There 
is  a  good  breed  of  small  but  hardy  horseiv  «<^od  the  Lithuanian, 


which  are  in  great  request  for  the  Russian  light  cavalry.  Bees  are 
kept  in  great  ntmibers.  The  abundance  and  remarkably  fine  quality 
of  tiie  honey  are  attributed  to  the  great  forests  of  lime-trees,  of  the 
flowers  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond. 

There  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  fir,  ash,  beech,  lime,  willow,  maple, 
and  alder,  and  great  abundance  and  variety  of  wild-berries  are  found. 
Great  quantities  of  oharoosl  are  burned,  and  pitch,  tar,  potashes,  and 
lamp-black  are  made.  Large  numbers  of  river-craft  are  built  for  the 
down-navigation  of  the  rivers.  There  is  abundance  of  game  and  wild 
beastsy  among  which  are  wolves,  bears,  gluttons,  fta  The  urus  is 
said  to  exist  hi  the  woods  near  Letewik. 

The  minerals  are  bog-iron,  saltpetre^  marble,  granite,  sandstone^ 
jssper,  agates,  and  chalcedony. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant  The  women  in  the  country 
spin  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  weave  linen  and  coarse  cloth  for  their 
families,  and  knit  stockings.  The  men  work  in  the  forests,  and  gain 
their  livelihood  partly  u  carriers,  and  by  preparing  potashes,  pitch, 
tar,  and  lamp-black,  and  partly  by  assisting  in  the  conveyance  of  goods 
on  the  Niemen,  the  Diina,  and  the  Wilia.  The  artidee  exported  are 
rye^  flour,  linseed,  hops,  timber,  staves,  bark,  tar,  potashes,  hides,  wool, 
hair,  horns,  feathers,  honey  and  wax,  tallow,  butter,  oxen,  Lithuanian 
horaes,  and  strong  coarse  Unen.  There  are  no  great  brandy-distilleries, 
but  all  the  principal  fiumers  have  each  his  own  still  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  the  Jews  distil  brandy  for  sale.  The  inland  trade  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

Townt, — WUnOf  the  capital  formerly  of  Lithuania,  now  of  the 
government  of  Wihia,  is  aituated  in  54*  48'  N.  kt,  25*  10'  E. 
long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  navigable  river  Wilia  and  the  Wileyka, 
and  has  about  58,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  are 
Jews.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow.  On  an  eminenoe  called 
the  Castle  Hill  are  ruins  of  a  large  palace  of  the  Jagellons.  The 
town-hall,  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  government,  and  some  palaces 
of  the  nobility,  are  handsome  buildings.  Among  the  churches,  which 
number  about  40,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Stanislaus,  is  the 
most  worthy  of  notioei  It  was  built  in  1867.  Besides  Catholic  con- 
vents there  are  several  Jewish  synagogues,  two  Protestant  and  two 
Greek  churches.  The  University  of  Wilns,  founded  as  a  oollege  of 
Jesuits  in  1578,  was  suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  1st  May  1882,  and  its 
library  of  200,000  volumes  was  transferred  to  St  Fetersbuig.  The 
town  has  still  a  medical  academy,  a  botanic  garden,  an  obeervatory, 
and  a  theological  seminary.  It  has  a  few  manufactures  and  a 
oonsiderable  trade. 

Troki,  situated  on  a  lake  17  miles  to  the  west  of  Wilna,  has  4000 
inhabitants.  Kowno,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Wilia  and  the  Niemen ;  it  was  here  that  the  main 
body  of  Napoleon's  army  entered  Russia  in  1812^  Krckdany,  with 
6000  inhabitants,  is  a  very  considerable  town ;  all  the  houses  are  of 
wood. 

WILTON.     fNOBFOLK.] 

WILTON,  Wiltshire^  a  market-town,  amunidpal  and  parliamentaiy 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pansh  of  Wilton, 
is  situated  near  the  river  Wily,  in  51*  4'  N.  Ut,  1*  51'  W.  long., 
distant  3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  84  miles  W.aW.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was 
8607.  The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses, 
and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Wilton  Poor- 
Law  Union  oomprises  22  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
55,804  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  10,742. 

Wilton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  former  importance  is 
indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given  name  to  the  county, 
which  is  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Wiltunsdre.  It  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  Alfired's  earlier  battles  with  the  Danes  in  871.  Wilton 
was  the  oecasional  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kiuqgs ;  and  an  abbey 
for  nuns  existed  here  at  an  early  period.  The  town  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  Danish  king  Sweyn,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  IL, 
1008,  but  it  appears  to  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  place  of  import- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  It  was  for  a  time  (909-1045,  or 
later)  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  formed  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
diocese  of  Sherboume,  and  afterwards  reunited  with  it,  just  before  the 
removal  of  the  see  to  Sarum. 

Wilton  stands  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Nadder  and  the  Wily.  The  town  consiBts  chiefly  of  one  long  street^ 
on  the  road  from  Sidisbufy  to  Hindon  and  Mera  The  old  church, 
formerly  the  abbey  church,  is  now  only  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 
The  new  church,  erected  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  80,000^  by  the 
Riffht  Hoa  Sidney  Herbert^  M.P.,  is  a  very  elegant  and  highly-finished 
edifice  in  the  Lombardic  style,  ^ith  a  detached  oampanile.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Methodists;  an  endowed 
and  a  parochial  school  Opposite  the  old  church  is  'the  county 
cross.'  The  town-hall  is  an  ancient  plain  brick  building.  Wilton 
was  formerly  famed  for  its  carpet  manufacture:  this  branch  of 
industry  has  declined^  but  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent^  and  some 
beautiful  fabrics  sre  produced.  The  market  is  not  held  regularly. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs;  one  of  them,  one  of  the  greatest  sheep 
fairs  in  England,  is  held  on  September  12th,  the  other  on  May  4th. 

Near  the  town  is  Wilton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
a  mansion   of  incongruous  architecture  but  imposing  appearanoe, 
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standings  in  a  noble  park,  in  which  are  also  extensiye  gardens.  The 
liouae  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a 
valuable  library. 

W^ILTSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England  bounded  N.W.  and  N. 
by  QlouoeBterahire,  N.E.  by  Berkshire,  &E.  by  Hampshire,  S.W.  by 
IDorsetahire,  and  W.  by  Somersetshire.    The  county  is  of  very  com- 
pact   form,  approximating  to  a  quadrangle.     Wiltshire  is  situated 
between  60"  65'  and  51'  43'  N.  lat,  l"  29'  and  2"  21'  W,  long.     The 
greatest  length  of  the  county,  north  and  south,  is  about  54  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth,  east  and  west^  is  87  miles.    The  area  is  estimated 
at  1352  square  miles,  or  865,092  statute  acres.    The  population  in 
1841  was  256,280 ;  in  1851  it  was  254,221. 

^  Surftzce  and  Qeology. — ^The  geological  formations  of  Wiltshire  con- 
■ist  cbiefly  of  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  series,  with  the  intermediate 
beds  ;  in  the  south-eaatem  comer  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the 
tertiary  formations  of  the  chalk-basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  chalk  formation  may  be  considered,  from  its  extent,  as  the 

moat  striking  geological  feature  of  the  county,  forming  as  it  does  the 

extensive  downs  which  overspread  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern 

parts.     The  chalk  district  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  constitutes 

the  centre  of  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  from  which  proceed 

four  great  branches.    The  first  great  branch  is  the  chalk  range  of  the 

Chiltem  Hills,  Dunstable  and  lS>yston  Downs,  fta,  extending  through 

Berkshirey  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridge- 

Bhire,   Elssez  (just  the  north-western  comer),  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 

across   the  Wash,  reappearing  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and 

terminating  in  Flamborough  Head ;  the  second  branch  is  the  North 

Downs  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent;  the  third  the  South  Downs 

of  Hampshire  and  Sussex;   and  the  fourth  the  North  and  South 

Downs  of  Dorsetshire,  inclosing  between  them  the  trough  of  Poole. 

The  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  great  central  chalk  district  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Yale  of  Pewsey,  where  the  greensand  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  is  skirted  on  each  side  by  the  chalk 
hills.  This  valley  extends  east  and  vrest,  and  it  may  be  convenient 
to  describe  the  two  portions  into  which  it  divides  the  chalk  district  as 
.  the  northern  and  southern  districts :  Marlborough  Downs  belong  to 
the  northern  district ;  Salisbury  Plain  belongs  to  the  southern. 

The  northern  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  entering  the  county 
from   Berkshire  at  the  village  of  Bishopston,  and  passes  Avebury, 
Eddington,  or  Heddington,  its  westernmost  pointy  Bishop's-Cannings, 
Wootton-Rivers,  and  Qreat  Bedwyn,  to  the  border  of  Berkshire  at 
Qreat  Shalbouma    The  boundary  may  be  traced  throughout  by  a 
tolerably  steep  escarpment  overlooking  the  surrounding  country.  The 
included  chalk  district  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  depression  or 
y&Uey,  running  east  and  west»  through  which  the  Kennet  passes  from 
Avebury  to  Hungerford ;  and  the  northernmost  of  the  two  parts  is 
again  divided  by  a  valley  rtmning  north  and  south,  and  drained  by  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Kennet    This  valley  is  occupied  by  the  chalk,  as 
well  as  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.  The  principal  eminences  are  on 
the  boundary-line  of  the  district^  and  are  in  several  instances  crowned 
by  ancient  intrenchments,  or  raUier  earthworks.    The  following  may 
be  enumerated  : — Charlbury  Hill,  above  Little  Hinton;  Beacon  Hill, 
crowned  by  an  ancient  intrenchment  called  Liddington  Castle,  above 
Iiiddington ;  Barbury  Hill,  also  crowned  with  an  intrenchment ;  Hack- 
pen  Hill,  above  the  Winterboumes ;  Oldbury  Castle^  an  intrenchment 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Oherhill,  having  a  white  horse  carved 
on  the  slope  beneath ;  Beacon  Down,  above  Eddington ;  Roundaway 
Hill,  above  Devizes,  the  scene  of  a  severe  action  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  1. ;  with  Easton  Hill,  St  Ann's  Hill,  and  several  other  hills, 
which  are  parts  of  the  southern  escarpment  overlooking  the  Yale  of 
Pewsey.    The  northern  chalk  district  forms  an  elevated  platform,  and 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  uncultivated  and  uninclosed.    In  the  part 
north  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet^  are  Marlborough  Downs,  Aldboum 
Chace,  Wanborough  Plain,  and  Bi^opston  Down.    South  of  the  valley 
of  the  Kennet  are  the  King's  Play  Down,  Pound  Down,  Savemake 
Forest,  and  Bedwyn  and  Wilton  Commons. 

The  souUiem  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  an  extremely  irr^ilar 
line,  commencing  on  the  north  side  of  Inkpen  Beacon,  and  making  a 
circuit  by  Weetbury,  Maiden-Bradley,  and  Wilton  to  Shaftesbury  in 
Dorsetshire,  its  continuity  being  broken  by  three  deep  indentations 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Nadder, 
where  the  subjacent  formations  have  been  denuded. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  inclosed  by  this  boundary,  is 
occupied  by  the  chalx  which  extends  eastward  into  Hampshire  and 
southward  into  Dorsetshire,  and  forms  an  extensive  hilly  tract  fur* 
rowed  by  the  valleys  of  the  Nadder,  the  WUy,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Bourn,  and  a  valley  watered  by  a  stream  which  passes  Broad-Chalk, 
Bishopston,  and  Humington,  which  valleys  unite  near  Salisbury  to 
form  the  Yalley  of  the  Lower  Avon.  South  and  east  of  Salisbury 
the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  plastic  clay  formation  belonging  to  the 
chalk  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  which  is  also  observed  in  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  district 

The  principal  hills  in  this  southern  chalk  district,  as  in  the  north- 
em,  are  on  the  boundary,  which  is  for  the  most  part  indicated  by  a 
steep  escarpment  Tho  principal  eminences  are  Inkpen  Beacon,  the 
highest  point  in  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  1011  feet  high,  near 
the  junction  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire;  Easton  Hill 
.  nd  Pewsey  HiU,  both  commanding  the  Yale  of  Pewsey,  and  crowned 


with  ancient  earthworks;  Little  Cheverill  and  Great  Cheverill  Hills ; 
Eddington  Hill,  BatUeebury  Camp,  Titherington  Hill,  Chiselbury 
Camp,  with  a  circular  intrenchment,  and  White  Sheet  Hill,  between 
Wilton  and  Shaftesbury.  In  the  central  part  of  the  district  are  Mis- 
maze,  Ashley,  and  Hamham  hills.  Tower  Hill,  Amesbury  Down, 
Newton  Hill,  and  numerous  others. 

This  chalk  district,  known  as  Salisbury  Plain,  forms  an  elevated 
platform,  uncultivated  and  uninclosed,  except  in  the  valleys.  Wide 
downs,  covered  by"  a  scanty  herbage,  spread  m  every  direction.  The 
population  is  collected  in  the  valleys,  where,  along  the  streams  which 
water  them,  the  villages  stand  very  close  to  each  other.  The  chalk  is 
generally  bare  of  wood,  except  in  three  or  four  spots,  such  as  Sever- 
nake  Forest,  GJrovely  Wood,  Yemditch  Chase,  and  Cranboum  Chase. 

The  greensand  formation,  comprehending  the  chalk-marl  with  the 
greensand,  crops  out  from  beneath  the  escarpment  of  the  two  chalk 
districts  occupying  the  Yale  of  Pewsey,  whicn  separates  them,  as  well 
as  the  indentations  in  the  boundary  of  the  southern  chalk  district 
Consequently  the  outer  edge  of  the  greensand  is  rather  more  regular 
than  that  of  the  chalk.  The  greensand  rises  graduidly  from  the  foot 
of  the  chalk  escarpment  towards  its  outer  edge,  which  is  in  many 
parts  traceable  by  a  well-defined  and  steep  escarpment 

From  Eddington  the  outer  edge'  of  the  greensand  may  be  traced  in 
an  irregular  Ime  by  Devizes  and  Pottem  to  Market  Lavington ;  then 
westwwd  by  Westbury  to  the  border  of  Somersetshire.  It  occupies 
nearly  all  the  county  west  of  the  chalk  between  Warminster  and 
Mere.  About  Warminster  and  Stourhead  Park,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  county,  the  greensand  hills  nearly  equal  those  of  the  chalk 
in  height  Alfred's  Tower,  near  Stourhead,  is  on  a  greensand  hill 
800  feet  high. 

From  beneath  the  outer  edge  of  the  greensand  formation  the 
Weald  clay,  or  Tetsworth  day,  which  usually  separates  the  greensand 
from  the  ironsand,  crops  out  It  occupies  only  a  narrow  tracts  sur- 
rounding on  every  side  the  country  occupied  by  the  superior  formar 
tions,  and  may  be  traced  through  the  county  with  little  interruption. 
In  the  Yale  of  Waidour  the  clay  occupies  a  very  narrow  strip  skirting 
the  greensand  The  ironsand  does  not  appear  in  this  county,  except 
in  a  few  places,  and  is  described  as  being  a  pudding-stone  composed  of 
rounded  quarts  united  by  a  siliceouB  cement  with  a  red  calx  of  iron, 
containing  ore  formerly  in  much  request  for  the  furnace  and  the  foige. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ironsand,  the  Weald  clay  is  found  to  rest 
along  the  northern  and  north-western  borders  of  the  county  on  the 
Kimmeridge  day,  which  belongs  to  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
oolitic  group.  Tliis  Kimmeridge  day  occupies  a  tract  rarely  exceeding 
two  miles  in  breadth,  but  extending  in  length  from  the  Berkshire 
border  to  Seend,  west  of  Devizes,  beyond  which  it  is  covered  by  title 
westward  extension  of  the  overlying  formations.  At  Swindon,  in  the 
Eommeridge  clay  district^  beds  of  oolitic  freestone,  similar  to  the 
Portland  beds,  intervene  between  the  Weald  clay  and  Kimmeridge 
clay,  and  are  extensivdy  quarried.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
the  upper  oolites  are  confined  to  low  ground  :  in  the  Yale  of  Pewsey 
they  acquire  some  elevation,  as  in  Lady  Down  near  Tisbury. 

The  formations  already  noticed  occupy  the  whole  of  the  county 
south  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the  Berkshire  border, 
three  miles  south  of  Highworth,  parallel  to  and  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  by  Stratton  to  Wootton-Basset  and 
Seend,  to  the  Somersetshire  border  at  Corsley  near  Frome ;  the  whole 
line  making  a  drcnit  convex  to  the  north-west  Beyond  this  boundary 
the  strata  of  the  middle  oolites,  comprehending  the  coral  rag  and 
calcareous  grit,  and  the  Oxford  day,  crop  out,  occupying  all  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  and  extending  westward  to  a  line  drawn  south 
by  west  from  Cirencester  to  Gloucestershire,  bv  Malmesbury,  Chippen- 
ham, Melksham,  Trowbridge,  and  North  Bradley,  to  Frome  in  Somer- 
setshire ;  beyond  which  line  the  upper  beds  of  the  lowermost  division 
of  the  oolites  appear. 

The  tract  occupied  by  the  middle  oolites  has  a  breadth  of  eight  miles 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  countv,  where  it  extends  into  Qlouces- 
tershire :  between  Wootton-Basset  ana  Cirencester,  it  is  11  or  12  miles 
broad ;  thence  diminishing  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  so  that 
near  Westbury  and  Frome  it  is  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
miles  broad.  The  lower  or  outer  edge  of  the  coral-rag  and  calcareous 
grit  may  be  traced  by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  this  formation,  extending 
to  the  north  of  Highworth,  Swindon,  and  Wootton-Basset  and  then 
westward  by  Lyneham,  Bremhall,  Bowood,  and  Bromham.  Near 
Seend,  west  of  Devizes,  there  is  a  depression  in  these  hills,  through 
wluch  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes ;  but  the  hills  re-appear  at 
Steeple- Ashton,  beyond  which  the  coral-rag  is  covered  by  the  westward 
extension  of  the  chalk  and  greensand.  The  average  height  of  the 
coral-rag  hills  seems  to  be  about  400  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 
The  Oxford  or  clunch  clay  occupies  the  lower  ground  at  their  foot, 
including  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  that  of  tibe  Avon  above 
Malmesbury.  There  are  some  gentle  emmences  of  Oxford  clay  between 
Cricklade  and  Malmesbury,  and  again  about  Melksham,  Semington, 
and  Trowbridge.  Mineral  waters  occur  in  this  formation;  those  of 
Melksham,  and  of  Holt,  three  miles  south-west  of  Melksham,  are  im- 
pregnated with  purgative  salts ;  those  of  Seend  near  Devizes  contain 
iron  and  carbomc  acid.  The  formations  belonging  to  the  lower  oolites 
in  this  county  are  the  oombrash,  the  forest-marble,  then  a  bed  of  clay, 
in  some  places  80  feet  thick,  and  then  the  great  oolite. 
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Hydrography  €md  Communicaiiont, — The  county  is  oomprehended 
in  the  tl^  Imuuib  of  the  ThamoB,  the  Severn,  and  the  Christchurch 
or  SaliBburT  Avon ;  that  part  of  the  south-weatem  border  about  Stoor* 
head  and  Here  which  U  drained  by  the  Dorsetahire  Stour  being 
included  in  the  baain  of  the  Avon,  with  which  the  Stour  unitea  in 
Christchurch  haven.  The  northern  chalk  district  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  as  far  aa  a  Une  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swindon  to  near  Tetbury  in  GlouoesterBhire,  are  included  in  the  baain 
of  the  Thamea;  the  aouthem  chalk  district^  with  the  greenaand 
district  which  begirds  it,  the  Vale  of  Pewaey  east  of  Peviaea  and 
Market  Laving^n,  and  the  Yale  of  Wardour,  belong  to  the  baain 
of  the  Salisbury  or  Chriatohuroh  Avon ;  and  the  western  aide  of  the 
county,  nearly  as  Ux  aouUi  as  Warminster,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn. 

Some  of  the  streams  which  join  the  Thames  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  rise  in  this  county.  One,  which  has  been  considered  b^  some 
persons,  but  with  very  little  reason,  as  the  true  Thames,  rises  just  on 
the  border  of  the  county  where  the  Roman  road  Akeman  or  Acman 
Street  crosses  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  bv  '  Thames-head'  bridge ; 
it  joins  the  Chum  or  true  Thames  [Thamsb]  from  Cirencester,  about 
a  mile  above  Crickhide  bridge.  This  pseudo-Thames  has  a  course  of 
about  nine  miles  before  joining  the  true  Thames.  From  Crioklade 
bridge,  where  the  true  Thames  first  touches  the  county,  it  flows  four 
miles  by  Castle  Eaton  to  the  border  of  Uie  county;  then  between 
three  and  four  miles  farther  along  the  border,  separating  Wiltshire 
from  Qloucestershire;  and  ^uits  the  county  altogether  a  little  above 
Lechlade.  The  Key  (otherwise  the  Ray)  rises  in  the  greensand  hills 
near  Wroughton ;  it  runs  northward,  pasaing  to  the  west  of  Swindon, 
and  joins  the  Thames  between  Crlcklade  and  the  border  of  the  county. 
The  Cole  rises  near  Chisledon,  and  flows  northward,  chiefly  on  the 
border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkshire,  and  flows 
into  the  Thames  just  beyond  the  border  of  the  county. 

The  most  important  feeder  of  the  Thames  in  this  county  is  the 
KeniMt^  which  rises  in  the  greensand  district  near  its  outer  edge,  in 
Cleavancy-fields  between  CUfie-Pypard  and  Tateabuiy.  It  flows  south 
and  south-east  by  Tatesbury  and  Avebuiy,  to  Silbury  HiU  on  the 
Bath  road,  near  which  it  turns  eastward  by  East  Kenneth  Manton, 
Marlborough,  Mildenhall,  and  Chilton-Foliat»  just  below  which  it 
touches  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkshire 
for  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then,  at  Hungerford,  quits 
it  altogether.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kennet  which  belongs 
to  Wiltshire  is  about  20  miles  long. 

The  Salisbury  Avon  rises  in  ^e  southern  slope  of  the  northern 
chalk  district^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devises,  and  flows  east-south- 
east  ftloDg  the  Yale  of  Pewsey.  At  Salisbury  it  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  the  Wily  (united  with  the  Nadder) :  it  is  joined  a  little  lower  down, 
on  the  left  bank,  by  the  Bourne,  and  afterwards  flows  southward  \ey 
Standfinch  House  to  Downton,  a  little  below  which  it  quits  the  county: 
its  length  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Devises  to  the  border  of  the 
county  is  42  miles.    [AvoN.j 

The  Wily  or  WUUy  rises  m  the  downs  north  of  Mere,  in  the  south* 
west  part  of  the  county,  and  flows  first  east,  then  north  by  the  De?eiills 
to  Warminster,  near  which  it  bends  to  the  east-south-east,  and  flows  past 
Hey  tesbury.  Wily,  Steeple-Langford,  Stapleford,  Ditohampton,  and  West 
Hambam,  to  Fiidierton- Anger,  a  suburb  of  Salisbuiy,  where  it  joins 
the  Avon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  27  miles.  Near  Quidhamptoa 
it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Nadder,  which  rises  close  to  the  Dorset- 
shire border  near  Shaftesbury.  The  Bourne  rises  just  within  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  southern  chalk  district,  and  flows  southward 
bgr  CoUingboumkingston  to  Shipton,  where  it  crosses  a  comer  of 
Hampshire,  Cholderton,  AUington,  Idmiston,  the  Wiaterboumes,  and 
Laverstook,  near  Salisbury,  below  which  it  joins  the  Avon :  its  whole 
kngth  is  about  23  miles. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  county  about  Mere,  in  the  south-western 
corner,  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dorsetshire  Stouiv  which 
rises  at  Stourhead  in  this  county.  The  Stour  snd  the  &disbury  Avon 
unite  just  above  their  outfall  into  the  English  Channel  at  Christchurdu 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn 
is  drained  by  the  Bristol  or  Lower  Avon,  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  Cotawold  Hills,  at  Horton  near  Chipping-Sodbury  in  Qloucester* 
shire,  and  in  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Wiltshire.  The 
united  stre&m  is  joined  at  Malmesbury  by  a  stream,  eight  miles  long, 
from  Tetbury  and  Brokenborougb.  From  Malmesbury  the  Avon  flows 
in  a  winding  channel  15  miles  southward  to  Chippenham,  and  thence 
20  miles  in  a  winding  channel  south-west  by  Layoook,  Melkshamy 
Bradford,  and  Liinpley-Stoke,  to  the  border  of  this  county  and  Somer- 
setshire, between  Bradford  and  Bath  The  Mcurdci^  rises  m  the  gr<!en- 
sand  hills  (Compton  Hill)  above  Compton-Basset,  flows  by  Calne,  and 
after  a  course  in  all  of  about  9  miles,  flows  into  the  Avon.  The  Were 
and  the  Frome  are  also  feeders  of  the  Avon.  The  Were  is  formed  by 
the  iunotion.  of  several  streams  which  rise  on  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  downs  about  Westbuiy.  The  Frome  belongs  to  Somersetshire^ 
but  some  part  of  its  course  is  on  the  borders  of  this  county. 

Of  these  numerous  rivers  but  few  are  navigable,  and  then  only  for 
a  short  distance  in  this  county.  This  is  the  consequence  of  its  central 
position  and  comparative  elevation,  from  which  it  results  that  tiie 
principal  streams  have  only  their  sources  or  the  upper  part  of  their 
courses  in  it    The  navigation  of  the  Thames^  the  Kennet,  and  the 


Bristol  Avon  does  not  commence  until  after  those  rivers  have  quitted 
the  county. 

The  want  of  river  navigation  in  Wiltshire  is  partially  aupplied  by 
canals,  of  which  three  lines  are  connected  with  this  county.  The 
northernmost  line  is  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which  in 
its  course  from  the  Thames  at  Lechlade  in  Qloucestershire  to  the 
Stroudwater  Canal  at  Stroud  in  the  same  county,  connectiDg  tho 
rivers  Thames  and  Severn,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  this  county 
near  Castle  Eaton  and  Cricklade.  The  second  line  is  that  of  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  which  also  connects  the  Thames  with  the 
Severn  by  means  of  their  respective  tributaries  the  Kennet  and  the 
Bristol  Avon.  This  canal  is  57  miles  long :  it  commences  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kennet  at  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  and 
terminates  in  the  river  Avon  at  Bath.  About  41  miles  of  its  course 
is  in  Wiltshire,  which  county  it  enters  near  Hungerford.  It  passes 
Qreat  Bedwyn,  Devizes,  and  Trowbridge,  and  quits  the  county  4  miles 
from  Bradford,  at  the  Dundas  aqueduct,  by  which  it  is  carried  over 
the  Avon.  The  third  line  of  canal  navigation  is  that  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal ;  it  Ues  between  the  two  lines' already  noticed,  and  con- 
nects Uie  Thames  near  Abingdon  with  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at 
Semington,  between  Devises  and  Bradford.  At  Lower  Bastcott,  near 
Swindon,  is  a  branch  nearly  all  in  Wiltshire  84  miles  long,  psssing  the 
town  of  Cricklade  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  at  Latton  in 
Qloucestershire,  near  Cricklade. 

The  principal  coach-roads  are  the  former  mail-roads  from  London 
to  Salisbury  and  Exeter,  and  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  There  are  several 
roads  from  London  to  Exeter  besides  the  mail-road.  One  of  these 
branching  from  the  mail-road  at  Salisbury  passes  through  Combe- 
Bisset,  and  enters  Dorsetshire  near  Woodyates  Inn.  Another  branch- 
ing from  the  mail-road  at  Andover  enters  the  county  at  Park  House^ 
and  runs  serosa  Salisbury  Plain  through  Amesbury  and  Winterboume- 
Stoke  to  Mere,  beyond  which  it  enters  Somersetshire.  The  road  from 
London  to  the  Old  Passage  on  the  Severn,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Wye,  branches  from  the  Bath  road  at  Chippenham,  and  runs  by  Yatton- 
KeyneU,  Castle-Combe,  and  Nettleton  into  Qloucestershire.  There 
are  several  roads  frdtn  Salisbury,  the  county  town :  one  runs  south 
by  west  to  Cranboume,  Wimboume-Minster,  and  Poole  in  Dorsetshire, 
branching  from  the  road  to  Exeter  (through  Blandford,  Dorchester, 
and  Uoniton)  a  little  beyond  Combe-Bi^aet ;  one  southward  by  Downton 
to  Fordingbridge^  Lyndhurst^  and  Christdiuroh  in  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire ;  t^o  south-east  to  Southampton — one  through  Bramahaw, 
the  other  through  Romsey;  two  eastward  to  Winchesters-one  by 
Bomsev,  and  one  (branching  from  the  London  and  £lxeter  main-road) 
through  Stockbridge;  and  two  north-east  to  Bath  and  Bristol — one 
through  Heytesbuiy,  Warminster,  Westbuiy,  and  Bradford:  the  other 
branching  from  this  at  Warminster,  and  rejoining  it  at  Bath. 

The  main  line  of  the  Qreat  Western  railway  crosses  this  county  in 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  CanaL  It 
enters  Wiltshire  between  the  Shrivenham  and  Swindon  stations,  the 
latter  of  which  is  77  miles  from  the  London  terminus,  and  runs  in  a 
south-western  direction  by  Swindon,  Chippenham,  Corsham,  and  Box. 
The  Cheltenham  branch  quits  the  main  Ihie  at  Swindon  station,  and 
runs  in  a  generally  north-western  direction  towards  Stroud,  a  few 
mUes  short  of  which  it  quits  Wiltshire.  Just  before  it  leaves  Wiltahire 
the  Cirencester  branch  runs  off  from  it,  but  only  two  miles  of  this 
branch  is  in  this  county.  T^e  Wilts  and  Somerset  branch  quits  the 
main  line  near  the  Chippenham  station,  south-by-west  by  Melksham, 
Trowbridge^  and  Westbury  to  Warminster.  At  the  Westbury  station 
a  short  branch  diverges  south-west  to  Frome,  of  which  about  three 
nules  are  in  this  county.  The  Salisbury  branch  of  the  South- Western 
railway  enters  the  county  at  West  Dean,  and  runs  thence  west-by- 
north  for  seven  miles  to  Salisbury,  where  it  terminates. 

ClinuUe,  Soil,  AyrieuUvre, — In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
county  of  Wilts  may  be  divided  into  two  districts — ^the  first  or 
southern  district  comprehending  all  the  Wiltshire  Downs,,  with  thoir 
intersecting  valleys,  and  separated  from  the  northem  district  by  an 
irregular  line  running  round  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills  from  their 
entrance  into  the  north-east  part  of  Berkshire  to  their  south-weet 
termination  at  Maiden  Bradley. 

South,  or  more  properly,  South-East  Wiltshire,  contains  In  round 
numbers  about  500,000  acres  of  land.  The  Downs  are  an  elevated 
table-land  intersected  by  valleys,  which  give  the  surface  a  broken 
appearance^  These  valleys  contain  rivers  and  small  streams.  The 
sou  being  generally  more  fertile  there,  and  the  climate  milder,  culti- 
vation was  originally  confined  to  them,  and  there  most  of  the  villages 
are  situated :  the  nigher  and  more  exposed  situations  remain  as 
natural  pastures  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Tne  air  on  the  Downs  is  keeuy 
and  healthy  to  robust  constitutions.  The  valley%  although  more 
aheltered  from  the  sweeping  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  partake  of  this 
keen  aur,  which  is  drawn  along  their  course  in  currents.  The  soil  on 
the  Downs  varies  little,  being  &io,  and  uniformly  resting  on  the  chalk. 
It  produces  excellent  i^ort  herbage  very  weU  suited  for  sheep-pasture. 
It  is  comparatively  a  small  proportion  which  has  been  converted  into 
arable  land,  and  chiefly  on  the  borders  of  the  vallevs.  As  we  descend 
from  the  Downs  into  the  vaUeys  the  soil  generally  becomes  less  mixed 
with  flints  and  of  a  more  loamy  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  waters 
washing  down  portions  of  the  upper  soil,  of  which  the  finer  particles 
are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  form  what  is  called  white 
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land.    The  lerel  pwt  of  thevalleyB  noaveit  the  livulete  oonaiitB  of 
fiints  washed  down  lower  and  mixed  with  fine  earth. 

Some  remarkable  Tcms  of  aand  inteneot  ihia  diatriot :  one  of  tiieaa, 
of  a  fertile  nature^  enten  the  oounty  at  Mere  on  the  borders  of  Dorset- 
aliiray  and  takes  a  north  and  north-east  direotioii  round  the  outer  edge 
of  tlie  Downs,  keeping  nearly  olosa  to  ^eir  foot^  by  way  of  Maiden 
Hradley,  Warminster,  Westbory,  and  Larington,  towwrds  DeTiaes^ 
-wbere  it  meets  with  a  muoh  wider  and  still  more  fertile  -vein  coming 
down  the  Pewsey  Tale  from  Borbage.  Another  vein  also  enters  the 
county  from  Dorsetshire,  being  a  oontinaation  of  the  sand-hills  on 
iwliioh  Shaftssbory  stands,  and  passes  through  Donhead,  Ansty,  Swal- 
lowrcUft,  FoTant,  Sm.,  under  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  till  it  is  stopped 
by  the  high  ground  in  Burcombfield.  This  Yoin  is  idso  met  at  or  near 
Fovant  by  another  branch,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  sand-hUis,  coming  from 
AVeat  Kmoyle  by  Stop-Beacon  and  Eidge. 

The  system  of  culttvation  was  originally  suoh  ss  the  situation  of 
the  more  fertile  soils  and  their  connection  with  the  extensiye  pastures 
on  the  Downs  naturally  suggested.  Wool  was  no  doubt  the  principal 
prodaoe,  and  no  more  com  was  grown  than  the  neoessity  of  the 
inhabitsjxts  required.  In  no  part  of  England  was  the  system  of  water- 
meadows  introduced  so  early  or  oarried  to  such  perfection.  A  farm 
oonsisted  of  certain  buildings  and  homesteads,  with  meadows,  irri- 
gated if  possible,  or  kept  in  heart  by  folding ;  with  some  fields  to  raise 
com  for  the  family,  and  a  run  on  ihe  Downs  for  a  certain  number  of 
sheep,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  rent  and  profit;  Since  the 
common  fields  have  mostly  been  inclosed  and  divided  among  the  pro- 
prietors, more  land  has  been  cultivated  and  better  systems  have  been 
adopted ;  but  this  has  been  done  slowly.  A  great  and  gradual  improve- 
ment however  has  token  place,  and  new  methods  of  cropping,  new 
manures,  and  improved  instruments,  as  well  as  moss  compact  and 
better-arranged  farm-buildings,  are  continually  being  introduced. 
Sheep  are  still  a  principal  object  of  the  Wiltdiire  farmer,  but  his 
attention  is  not  confined  to  them,  and  he  makes  them  subservient  to 
a  greater  production  of  com.    All  the  usual  crops  are  raised. 

The  water-meadows  are  extremely  well  mauaged.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  water-meadows,  those  irrigated  by  catch-work  and  those  which 
are  flooded.  The  flooded  meadows  are  those  which  lie  along  the  course 
of  the  livers  or  rivulets,  and  are  flat  and  level  naturally  or  rendered 
BO  by  art.  The  water  is  let  on  by  sluices  and  ohannels  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream,  and  kept  in  by  banks,  if  necessary,  and  let  off  again 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  or  on  lower  meadows,  by  siimlar 
sluices  and  channels.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  above  20,000 
acres  of  excellent  water-meadows  in  this  district. 

As  the  cows  in  this  district  are  not  such  objects  of  attention  as  the 
sheep  the  breeds  are  very  various,  and  few  of  them  of  superior  quality. 
The  chief  dttries  are  on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire,  whence  comes  the 
butter  used  in  the  towns,  North  Wiltshire  producing  little  butter, 
except  whey-butter— its  chief  produce  being  eheesa  The  Wiltshire 
sheep  are  a  variety  of  the  Southdown,  but  not  in  general  so  pure. 
The  original  breed  was  homed,  but  this  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  polled  breed,  which  produces  a  finer  wool,  if  not 
so  Urge  a  carcass.  The  Southdown  breed  hsa  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  old  Wiltshire  breed.  The  pigs  are  much  the  same  as  in 
other  counties,  the  Chinese  and  the  Neapolitan  breeds  having  by  their 
crosses  improved  the  original  breeds  and  altered  all  their  qualitiBS. 

The  north-westera  district  of  Wiltshire  differs  greatly  from  the 
southern  district.  The  sub-soil  in  this  part  of  the  county,  instead  of 
being  bhaUc,  consists  chiefly  of  flat  broken  stone,  called  provincially 
eom-grate.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucester- 
shire. These  stones  serve  for  building  when  they  are  of  sufficient 
thickness,  and  the  thinner  layers  to  cover  houses,  instead  of  sfaite. 
The  top-soil  is  a  reddish  calcareous  loam  mixed  with  irregular  flat 
stone,  and  commonly  called  stone-brash.  In  some  plsoes  a  stratum  of 
elay  is  interposed  between  the  rook  and  the  top-soil,  which  may  easily 
be  known  by  the  odu  which  thrive  there,  whilst  on  other  piurts  the 
elm  thrives  best^ 

There  is  a  vety  fertile  vein  of  gravel,  or  rather  of  small  shelly  sand 
with  pebbles,  covered  with  a  good  depth  of  rich  mpuld,  which  runs 
in  a  brt^an  line  from  Melksham  through  Chippenham  to  Cricklade, 
but  extends  wider  from  Tytberton  through  Christian  Malford  and 
Dauntsey  to  Somerford.  All  this  vein  is  very  rich  land,  especially 
near  Dauntsey.  A  less  fortile  vein  of  sand  runs  from  Bedbum  by 
Seagry  and  Sutton  Benger  to  Langley  Bumell  by  Chippenham,  and 
another  begins  at  the  opposite  corresponding  hill  at  Charloot^  and 
runs  through  BremhiU  to  Branham.  The  greatest  part  of  the  residue 
of  the  soil  of  this  district  lies  en  a  hard  dose  rook  of  a  rough  irregular 
kind  of  spurious  Umestone^  fit  only  for  mending  the  roads  with :  the 
soil  above  this  rock  i»  mostly  retentive  of  moisture^  and  consequently 
cold. 

This  district  is  essentially  a  dsiry  country,  and  probably  has  been 
so  from  time  immemorial.  The  buikUngs  are  well  sidtsd  to  this 
purpose,  and  plaoed  conveniently  with  respect  to  the  sunrouadiDg 
fields.  The  <^eese4ofts  aro  often  on  a  very  extensive  scale ;  and  aU 
the  buildings  an  kept  in  a  neat  and  substantial  order.  Losses  are 
common  for  14  or  21  years,  and  the  tenant  is  pnvented  from  selling 
hay  or  straw,  which  seoures  his  keeping  sufficient  stock  for  manure. 
The  implements  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  south-eastern  district 
The  common  fields  have  been  mostly  iadosed,  to  the  gnat  advantage 


of  the  hoabaadiy.  Some  of  the  best  land  has  been  laid  down  in 
graoB,  and  a  better  system  of  oropping  has  been  generally  introduoed, 
as  well  as  a  cleaner  tiUageb  The  grass-land  forms  the  greater  portion 
of  North  Wiltshure,  and  the  cheese  made  thero  is  justly  celebrated. 

The  breed  of  miloh-cows  is  an  objeet  of  greater  attention  in  this 
district  than  in  the  southern.  A  great  many  oows  aro  fatted  in  the 
dairies.  The  sheep  in  this  dirtrict  an  muoh  the  same  as  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  oounty,  and  although  then  an  not  suoh 
extensive  sheep-pastures,  thero  ii  usually  a  flock  attached  to  every 
arable  farm,  and  folding  is  one  of  the  ohief  modes  of  manuring  the 
fields.  Hany  porkers  aro  fatted  in  the  dairies  on  the  whey,  after  it 
has  been  skimmed  and  whey-butter  made.  The  breed  of  pigs  has 
been  much  improved.  Then  hi  nothing  peouUar  in  the  breed  of 
horses;  those  used  on  the  fanns  an  mostly  Imported  young  from 
other  counties. 

Thero  aro  very  few  market^gardens  or  orohards  in  this  district,  and 
no  cider  is  made.  Vegetables  aro  otAy  rsised  for  sale  near  the  towns ; 
every  farm  having  generally  as  much  garden  as  the  family  requires, 
and  no  moro.  The  woods  have  dimimahed  greatly  all  over  the  county, 
which  was  onoe  very  well-wooded. 

Then  an  many  excellent  markets  in  Wiltahiro ;  the  principal  corn- 
markets  an  Warminster,  Devises,  sad  Salisbury.  Swiiulon  aad  SaUs- 
bury  are  excellent  cattle-markets.  Mariborough  is  a  great  market  for 
cheese,  although  most  of  it  is  oontoMsted  for  by  factors,  who  take  the 
whole  produce  to  London,  Bath,  and  BristoL 

XHviiiont,  Towu,  <fec— The  county  is  divided  into  28  hundreds, 
which  aro  situated  as  follows : — 

Alderbury,  south-east;  AmeBbtR>y,  east;  Bradford,  west;  Braaeh 
and  Dole^  central;  Calne^  central;  Cawden  and  Cadworth,  south; 
Chalk,  south;  Chippenham,  north-west;  Damerham  North,  north- 
west, with  Damerham  South,  south-west ;  Downton,  south  and  south- 
west; Dunworth,  south-west;  Elstub  and  Everley,  east  and  oentral; 
Frustfleld,  south-east;  Heytesbury,  south-west  and  central;  High- 
worth,  Cricklade,  and  Staple,  north;  Kingsbridge,  north-east  and 
central;  Kinwardstone^  east;  Malmesbury,  north;  MeUsham,  west 
and  central;  Mere,  south-west;  Potterne  and  Cannings,  central; 
Bamsbury,  north-east;  Selkley,  esst  and  central;  Swanborough, 
central;  Underditch,  south-east  and  central;  Warminster,  west;  West- 
bury,  west;  Whorwelsdown,  west 

The  city  of  Salisbury  is  included  in  Underditch  hundred,  ihe 
borough  of  Deviass  in  Potterne  and  Cuinings  hundred,  and  the  borough 
of  Marlborough  in  Selkley  hundred. 

Wiltshin  contains  the  oounty  town  and  dty  of  New  Samm,  or 
SAUSBuaT;  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Calnb,  Chuvxnbah, 
Cbickladi,  Dbyibss,  Malmbsbdbt,  Marlbobouqh,  Wibtbubt,  and 
WiLTOV;  the  disfranchised  boroughs  of  Gbbat  Bbdwyh,  DowiiToir, 
Heytesbury,  Hindon,  Ludgershall,  Old  Samm,  aad  Wootton-Basset; 
and  the  market-towns  of  AxsmuBT,  Bbadvobd,  Oobsham,  Hiohwobtb, 
East  or  Market  Lavington,  Mblksham,  Mbbb,  Swindon,  Tbowbbidob, 
and  Wabiomstbb.  The  plaoea  printed  in  small  capitals  an  described 
in  separate  articles.  Of  the  rest  we  subjoin  an  accounts  the  population 
given  being  that  of  1851  :— 

ffeytubwyf  population  1210,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wily,  about 
17  miles  N.W.  by  W.  firom  Salisbury,  had  for  its  Saxon  name  Heg- 
tredesbiryg,  softened  in  Domesday  into  Haseberie.  The  churoh  is  a 
large  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  squaro  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transept  It  was  anciently  collegiate.  The  Independents 
have  a  chapel,  aad  then  is  a  National  sohooL  The  manufactun  of 
woollen-oloth  employs  a  few  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mmdon,  population  710,  about  15  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Salisbury, 
is  a  small  market-town  and  decayed  borough.  The  churoh  or  chapel 
(for  East  Knoyle  is  the  mother  diuroh)  is  a  plain  building ;  it  was 
founded  in  the  16th  century ;  in  1836  it  was  npaired  and  enlarged. 
The  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship, 
and  then  an  National  schools.  The  market  is  on  Thursday;  fairs 
an  held  on  May  27th  and  October  29th  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
poultjry. 

Ln^enhall,  colloquially  termed  Lurshall,  popuUition  560,  about 
17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Salisbury,  dose  to  the  Hsmpshin  border,  is 
callfid  Litloganeie  in  Domesday.  Then  an  some  remains  of  a  castle 
encted  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  churoh  is  of  irregular 
form,  with  nave,  chsaoel,  and  two  transepts  of  very  unequal  dimeu- 
sionSb  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship, 
and  then  is  a  Free  adiooL  A  mutilated  stone  cross  distinguishes  what 
was  formerly  the  market-place.    Then  is  a  considerable  yearly  fair. 

Old  Sarum,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  from  Salisbury,  is 
Ipenerally  ngarded  as  the  Sorbiodunum  of  tiie  Romans.  Its  name, 
derived  from  the  Celtio  words  sorbio,  'diy,'  and  'dun,'  'a  dty  or 
fortress,'  leads  to  the  oondudon  that  it  was  a  British  post.  Hie 
number  of  fioman  roads  which  met  at  Old  Sarum,  which  an  noticed 
at  the  end  of  this  artide^  and  the  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  show  that  it  was  occupied  hj  the  Romans,  but  the 
remains  present  little  nsemblsnoe  to  the  usual  form  of  thdr  posts. 
In  the  Saxon  times,  Sarum,  luder  the  somewhat  altered  name  of 
Searobyrig^  Serasbyria,  and  Sarisberia,  is  frequently  noUoed  by  histo- 
nana  Kenrio^  son  of  Oerdio,  defisated  the  Britons  in  this  neighbour^ 
hooG^  A.!).  552 ;  and  in  1008  the  place  was  taken  and  burned  by  SweyOf 
king  of  Denmark.  Under  the  An^lo-Sazoa  and  Anglo-Norman  princes. 
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councils  ecdcsiMtioal  and  civil  were  held  here^  and  the  town  became 
the  seat  of  a  biahopria  There  was  a  castle  or  fortress,  which  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  citadel ;  and  the  city  was  defended  by  a  wall,  wiuuo  the  inclo* 
sure  of  which  the  cathednl  stood.  Early  in  the  13th  century  the 
oppression  of  the  castellans,  or  captains  of  the  castle,  and  their 
disputes  with  the  bishops  and  clergy,  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
cathedral  to  its  present  sitei  Many  or  most  of  the  citisens  also 
removed,  and  the  rise  of  New  Samm  [Salibbubt]  led  to  the  decay  of  the 
older  place,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Leland  there  was  not  one  inhabited 
house  in  ii  It  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  23  Edward  L, 
and  again  in  84  Edward  IlL,  from  which  period  it  continued  to  return 
them  until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  was  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  most  striking  instanoe  of  a  rotten  borough, 
continuing  to  return  members  when  it  had  neither  house  nor  inhabit«at» 
It  contained  one  house  with  four  inhabitants  in  1851. 

Wootlcn-BatMi,  population  2123,  about  15  miles  N.  by  R  from 
I>rvizes,  is  called  in  Domesday,  Wodetone ;  it  passed  to  the  Bassets 
pf  AVc  combe,  from  whom  it  obtained  its  distinguishing  epithet.  The 
market-house  and  the  town-hall,  as  well  as  the  church,  which  is  andent^ 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Independents  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National,  British,  and  Infant 
schools,  and  an  Endowed  Free  schooL  The  market  ia  on  Tuesday, 
and  there  are  four,  yearly  fairs,  with  a  large  market  for  cattle  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

£ast  or  Market  LavingUm^  population  1189,  about  6  miles  8.  by  K 
from  Devizes,  is  in  the  valley  between  the  greensand  and  chalk  hills 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Salisbury  Plsin.  The  church,  which  occu- 
pies an  elevated  site  a  short  distance  west  from  the  town,  is  in  the 
perpendicular  style.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National  and  BritiBh  schools.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  one  yearly  fair.  An  iron-foundry  and 
agricultural  implement  manufactory  gives  some  employment.  Malting, 
gardening,  and  basket-making  are  carried  on. 

The  followiog  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
parish  populations  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulars : — 

Aldboume,  or  Aubwm,  population  1622,  about  9  miles  S.E.  from 
Swindon,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  was  once  a 
place  of  importance,  possessing  a  market  and  fairs,  which  have  how- 
ever been  long  disused.  The  church  is  of  Norman  date.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places 
of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  JsAton-iTeyiief,  population 
1365,  about  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Cricklade,  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Thames,  near  the  Gloucestershire  border.  The  church, 
which  is  ancient,  has  some  traces  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a  Free  school.  SteeplcAshUm,  population  of  the  tithing  802, 
about  4  miles  E.  from  Trowbridge,  was  formerly  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  clothing  manufacture.  The  parish  church 
is  a  lofty  and  elegant  structure,  with  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  north 
and  south  porches,  and  a  laige  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
church  was  erected  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  tower 
was  originally  surmounted  with  a  stone  spire,  which  gave  the  village 
its  specific  designation  of  Steeple-Ashton.  The  spire  was  destroyed 
in  two  thunder-storms  in  July  and  October,  1760l  There  are  here  a 
chapel  for  Baptists,  and  a  National  school.  A  tesselated  pavement^ 
somewhat  di£ferent  in  style  and  material  from  the  usual  Roman  pave- 
ments, was  dug  up  at  Steeple-Ashton.  Box,  population  1987,  about 
4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Coraham,  is  situated  in  a  beautifril  valley 
watered  bv  a  small  feeder  of  the  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Box 
Brook.  Tne  parish  church  ia  an  ancient  edifice  with  a  spire.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  atad  there  are  National  schoolsi 
There  are  considerable  quarries  near  Box  of  the  freestone  usually 
called  Bath  stone,  and  there  are  two  mineral  springs.  A  station  of 
the  Great  Western  railway  is  at  Box,  and  the  longest  tunnel  on  the 
line  is  near  this  place.  Maiden  Bradley,  population  704,  is  on  the 
Somersetshire  border,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Warminster.  The  parish 
church  is  a  stone  edifice  with  a  western  tower.  It  was  ori^nally 
built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  but  has  undeigone  repairs  and 
alterations  at  various  periods.  In  the  village  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents and  National  schools.  North  Bradley,  population  of  the 
tithing  987,  is  about  2  miles  S.  from  Trowbridge.  The  parish  church 
is  a  commodious  structure  with  a  fine  Norman  tower.  There  are  heie 
an  Endowed  National  school  and  an  asylum  for  six  poor  psrishonersi 
Broadcloth  and  kerseymere  are  made  hera  Bratton,  population  of 
the  chapeUy  721,  is  about  2  miles  N.E.  from  Westbury.  The  parish 
church  is  of  Norman  architecture^  and  has  a  tower  at  one  comer  sur^ 
mounted  with  a  spire.  Bratton  camp  is  an  ancient  intrenchment  of 
irregular  form,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  inclosing  an  area  of  28 
acres.  Broniham,  or  Brtmham,  population  1619»  is  4  miles  N.W.  from 
Devizes.  The  village  is  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Verludo, 
and  some  Roman  antiquities,  consisting  of  a  bath  and  portions  of  a 
tesselated  pavement,  were  found  here  about  90  years  smosw  The 
church,  which  is  lat^ge  and  ancient^  has  been  restored  and  repewed. 
It  has  a  chapel  riohly  carved,  which  contains  some  andent  banners 
and  armouri  and  several  monuments  of  the  Baynton  family;  the 
tower,  with  the  spire  which  surmounts  it,  is  180  feet  high.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  l(ave  |4acei  pf  worship,  a|id  \^ian 


are  National  sohool&    In  tlie  vidnity  is  Sloperton  Cottage,  loog  a« 
reddence  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore^  and  the  hoaae  in  whi«^  he  dk^ 
BiAop'a-OannimgSf  poptdation    3925,  is  about  3  milea    If.H.  frui 
Devizes.    BiBhop'»*Caonings  hss  a  fine  cruciform  chnrdi,    with  asr. 
and  nde  aides,  transept,  south  porch,  a  chantrey  on  tho  east  mdr  ti 
the  south  transept,  another  diantrey  ohapel,  and  a  lady  ch*p<al,  s.t 
used  as  the  ohanoeL    The  church  was  repewed  in  1829.     There  m 
National  schools.     OatUe  Ccnnbe,  population  557,  about  6  miles  5. « 
from  Chippenham,  has  an  ancient  gothio  church  with,  a  tower,  cha|^ 
for  IndepiBndents  and  Baptists,  and  National  schools.     Fapar-osaka; 
and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  in  the  neighbouriiood  there  are  oes- 
mills.    Oortley,  population  1473,  is  about  5  miles  W.  by  N.  fra 
Warminster,  on  the  Somersetshire  border.    The  chordti  ia  a  neat  as.j 
English  edifice,  recently  rebuilt^  with  a  square  tower.     The  BopLn 
and  Independento  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  ia  a  Ka&as. 
school.    Orwhedl,  nopulaticm  781,  is  about  4  miles  K.  bj  E.&u 
Malmesbury,  near  the  Qloucestershire  border.    The  chnreh  is  a  nr 
andent  edifice,  but  has  been  altered  and  repaired  at  differeot  period 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  eariy  English  style.    The  Baptiata  hare  a  ehs^ 
and  there  is  a  National  school.     LongMdffe  Deverkiil  or  Ders-. 
population  1878,  about  8  miles  S.  from  Warminstor,  is  so  calkc  *. 
distinguish  it  from  four  other  villages  to  which  the  name  of  Deie 
hUl  is  common.    The  church  is  andent,  and  contains  the  borial-phci 
of  the  Bath  family.    There  are  a  chapd  for  Primitive  Methodir? 
National  schools,  and  some  almdiouses.    Longleat  Hooae,  the  spl&L-li 
mandon  of  the  Marquis  of  Batii,  standing  in  a  well-wooded  park  thus: 
12  mUes  in  droumference,  is  on  the  border  of  the  county,  about  5  s^ 
W.  from  Longbridge  DeverhilL    The  dothing  manufruEstore  gives  & 
ployment  to  some  persons  in  the  parish.    FoitUkiU  Qigcrd^  popolaca 
\ii,  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Hindon.    The  church,  built  by  Ald^r 
man  Beckford,  ii  constructed  after  the  modd  of  a  Orecian  Ussdi, 
with  a  pediment  and  a  tower  surmounted  with  a  dUmiec     Thae  m 
National  sdiooLs.    The  eztendve  park  in  which  ia  the  site  of  Fsshl 
Abbey,  lies  between  Hindon  and  Ihe  village  of  Fonthill  Gifibrd.  Tat 
magnificent  structure  raised  here  by  the  Mlebrated  William  Be^ari 
auwor  of  '  Vathek,'  was  entirdy  removed  after  the  fidl  of  the  Mj 
oentral  tower  in  1825.    Froxfidd,  population  571,  is  ohiefly  notto^btf 
on  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset's  HospitaJ,  or  almsbousa,  k 
80  widows  of  laymen  and  20  widows  of  cleigymen.     The  boiliisf 
form  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  condderable  extent,  and  the  iw«titn^ 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  a  chaplain,  and  oUier  offioera    I^ 
parish  diurcb,  which  is  seated  on  high  ground  a  diort  distance  k^ 
the  village,  is  a  brick  building  with  a  low  tiled  roo£.     Sii/ptricn,  pops- 
lati(m  998,  about  a  mile  N.K  from  Trowbridge^  shares  in  the  dvtb 
and  kerseymere  manufacture  of  that  town.    There  axe  here  a  ssa^ 
parish  church,  chapels  for  Wedeyan  Methodista  and  Baptaats^  ad 
National  schoola    Boat  Knoyle,  population  1110,  is  aboat2m^i 
from  Hindon.    The  church,  a  crudform  stone  building  with  a  westen 
embattled  and  turreted  tower,  stands  on  devated  ground.     There  sn 
National  schools,  a  lending  library,  and  a  branch  of  the  Wiltakir? 
Friendly  Society.    East  Knoyle  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Chiiatop^ 
Wren,  whose  &ther  was  rector  of  the  parish.    Laeoek  or  LayeodL 
population  1653,  about  8  miles  S.  from  Chippenham,  near  the  zigte 
bank  of  the  Avon,  was  formeriy  a  market-town.    The  church  a  u 
ancient  gothic  edifice  with  a  spire.    The  Independents  have  a  chapd. 
and  there  are  National  schools.    Lacock  Abbey,  now  the  eeat  of  t^ 
lord  of  the  manor,  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  founded  about  r2Ji 
Potteme,  population  1778,  about  2  miles  S.  from  Devisee,  is  pleasaottj 
dtuated  in  a  sheltered  and  picturesque  valley.  The  chuitsh,  a  Normii 
edifice,  has  been  repured  and  internally  restored.     A  large  squm 
tower,  embattled,  wiUi  turrets  and  pinnades^  rises  from  the  interseediK 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.    There  are  here  a  ohapel  for  Wedeju 
Methodists,  National  schools,  and  some  parochial  charitiea.    PwitA, 
population  2087,  about  4  milea  S.  from  Cricklade,  is  pleasantly  dtuated 
on  elevated  ground.    The  church  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  en- 
dform  gothio  structure  with  two  towers ;  the  one  which  rises  (msl 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  chaaod  is  surmounted  with  a  loftj 
apire.    The  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.    Bamtbury,  population  269€, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kennet,  about  12  milea  SlK  from  Swindoo. 
Bamsbury  was  made  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  erected  in  the  9th  or 
10th  century  by  the  dismemberment  of  Wiltshire  from  the  diocese  of 
Sherboume;  the  see  was  removed  after  an  interval  to  Wilton,  tod 
was  afterwards  reunited  to  Sherboume,  the  cathedral  bdng  fixed  at 
Old  Samm,  from  which  it  was  removed  to  Salisbury.    The  ohorch  ii 
spadous,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aides,  a  chancd,  and  a  massiTs 
western  tower.    The  Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  plaoes  of  worship,  and  there  are  Nationd  sdiook 
Bamsbury  formerly  had  a  market.    Buwde,  population  1128,  is  aboot 
2  miles  W.N.W.  from  Devises.    The  church,  pwtly  rebuilt  in  1883,  u 
a  gothic  edifice  with  a  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.    Tht 
Wed^an  Methodists  have  a  chapd,  and  there  are  Nationd  schook 
SkareUm  Magna,  or  Qreat  Sherston,  population  1589,  is  dtuated  near 
the  head  of  the  river  Avon,  about  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Mdmesbory. 
Sherston  is  suppoaed  to  be  the  Sceorstane  of  the  Saxon  Chronide,  the 
scene  of  an  indeddve  battle  in  1016  between  Edmund  IL  (Ironaide) 
and  Canute^  who  engaged  during  the  battle  in  personal  conflict    The 
■village  is  partly  within  the  site  of  an  andent  encampment)  part  d 
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"^rliich  ia  oblitentted.  The  ohurch  at  Shenton  la  a  very  laige  omoi- 
fbrxn  building,  oomprinng  a  na^e,  two  aialea,  tnniept*  and  lai^e  aouth 
porcli.  It  ia  partly  Konnan,  partly  of  later  date.  The  Independents  and 
fiaptista  have  cbapeLiy  and  there  are  National  and  British  schools. 

JHvuk/nMfcr  Sedetiattiedl  and  Zepal  Purpo§ei. — ^Aboat  three-fonrthi 
of  the  coan^  are  incloded  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbuiy  and  uvhdeaoon- 
ries  of  Samm  and  Wilts.    The  other  fourth  is  in  the  diocese  of  Qlou- 
cester  and  Bristol,  and  archdeaconry  of  Bristol    By  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  18  Poor-Law  Unions: — 
i\.lderbury,  Amesbary,  Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham^  Gricklade  and 
'Wootton-Basset,  Deviaes,  Hi^worth  and  Swindon,  Malmesbury,  Marl- 
borough, Melksham,  Mere,  Pewsey,  Salisbtuy,  Tisbury^  Warminster, 
"Westbury  and  Whorwelsdown,  and  Wilton.    These  Unions  oontain 
807  parishes  and  towoships,  with  an  area  of  778,718  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  240,460.    Wiltshire  is  in  the  western  circuit : 
the  spring  assises  are  held  at  Saliaburv,  the  summer  assises  at  Devises. 
The  Epiphany  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Devizes ; 
the  Easter  sessions  at  Salisbury  j  the  Midsummer  sessions  at  War- 
xninater ;  and  the  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Devises.    County  courts  are 
held  at  Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Devises,  Malmesbury,  Marl- 
borough, Melkaham,  Swindon,  Trowbridge,  Warminster,  and  Westbuxy* 
Before  the  Reform  Act  34  members  of  Parliament  were  returned  from 
Willahire — namely,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  dty  of  Salisbury, 
and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Qreat  Bedwyn,  Calne,  Chippenham, 
Cricklade,  Devises,  Downton,  Heytesbuiy,  Hindon,  Ludgershall,  Malmes- 
bury,  Marlborough,  Old  Sarum,  Westbury,  Wilton,  and  Wootton- 
Basset.    By  the  Reform  Act  Qreat  Bedwyn,  Downton,  Heytesbury, 
Hindon,  Lndgershall,  Old  Sarum,  and  Wootton-Basset  were  idtogether 
disfranchised ;  and  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Westbury,  and  Wilton  reduced 
to  one  member  each.    The  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
returning  two  members ;  so  that  the  number  of  members  is  now  18. 

HiMtory  and  Aniiqititiei, — ^Wiltshire  is  probably  the  richest  of  all 
the  English  counties  in  memorials  of  the  earliest  historic  period,  and 
niso  of  the  ante-historic  period  of  our  countiy.  This  pre-eminence  it 
owes  to  the  wide  extent  of  its  chalk  downs,  unbroken  by  indosures, 
and  untouched  by  the  plough,  on  which  the  earthen  or  rude  stone 
memorials  of  the  remotest  ages  have  remained  uninjured,  except  by 
the  mouldering  touch  of  time,  or  by  rare  and  oocasionsl  interventions 
of  the  caprice  and  violence  of  man ;  exempt  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  more  systematio  and  complete  destruction  which  the  extension  of 
building  or  cultivation  has  caused. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  which  of  the  ancient  British 
nations  the  various  narts  of  the  county  belonged.  A  laige  portion, 
there  can  bo  no  doubti  belonged  to  the  nation  or  nations  mentioned 
by  Ptolemsdus  under  the  generic  name  of  Belgss.  Ptolemsdus  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Ischalis  and  Aqua»  Calidn,  now  Ilchester  and 
Bath  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Yenta,  now  Winchester 
in  Hampshire,  on  the  other.  We  may  therefore  assign  to  the  BelgsB 
that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  these  plaoea  Other  parte 
of  the  oounty  may  probably  have  been  occupied  by  the  Durotriges, 
the  Atrsbatii,  the  Dobuni,  and  the  Hedui  It  is  likely  that  the  county 
was  included  in  the  scene  of  Yespasisn's  operations  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Wiltshire  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romsns  Wiltshire  was  the  scene  of 
contest  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons.  The  site  of  the  asserted 
massacre  of  the  British  nobles  by  Hengist  is  placed  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
but  the  event  itself  and  its  locality  are  alike  doubtful  The  great 
victory  which  Cerdic^  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  obtained  in 
508  over  the  British  king  Natan-leod,  or  Nazaleod,  brought  the  con- 
querors to  the  south-eastern  border.  Chardford,  the  Csrdioe'S'ford 
of  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle,'  on  the  Salisbury  Avon,  above  Fording- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  but  close  on  the  Wiltshire  border,  was  the  limit 
of  the  territory  '  Natanleaga,'  to  which  Natan-leod  gave  name.  In 
652  we  find  Cynrio,  son  of  Cerdic,  in  successful  conflict  with  the  Britons 
at  Searobyrig,  or  Old  SaruoL  The  West  Saxons,  of  whose  kingdom 
Hampshire  formed  the  nucleus,  appear  to  have  sought  to  extend  their 
power  northward,  to  and  even  beyond  the  Thames,  rather  than  west- 
ward. However^  before  or  in  577,  they  must  have  overrun  Wiltshire, 
as  we  find  them  in  that  year,  under  their  king  Ceawlin,  fighting  with 
the  Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire  and  in  Oloucestershire^  to 
reach  which  they  must  have  crossed  Wiltshire.  In  691,  according  to 
the  *  Saxon  Chronicle,'  "  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Britons  *' 
at  Wodnesbeorge,  or  Wanborough,  near  Swindon.  In  652  Cenwalh, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  **  fought  at  Bradan-forda  by  Afene,"  obviously 
Bradford-on-the-Avon.  In  715  Iner  ^^  ^»%  king  of  Wessex,  and  Ceolre^ 
king  of  Merda,  fought  at  Wodnesbeorhe,  or  Wanborough,  near  Swindon. 
In  823  the  battle  which  gave  to  Wessex  the  permanent  superiority 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states  was  fought  at  or  on  EUendune,  probably 
Allington-on^e-Boume,near  Amesbury,  or  Ellington  Wroaghton,  now 
called  limply  Wroughton,  near  Swindon. 

The  first  notice  m  Wiltshire  by  that  name  in  the  'Saxon  Chronide ' 
occars  under  870,  just  before  the  accession  of  Alfired,  when  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Bishop  of  Wiltshire,  Ethered,  was  translated  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Canterbury.  It  is  obvious  that  the  name,  which  is  written 
Wilton-scire,  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Wiltun,  or  Wilton.  Alfred's 
first  battle  with  the  Danes,  after  his  accession,  was  fought  at  Wilton 
early  in  871,  before  he  had  been  on  the  throne  a  month.    His  ardour 
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led  him  to  engage  the  enemy  with  too  small  a  force,  and  he  was 
defeated.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  878,  Cyppanhamme,  or  Chippen- 
ham, was  siuprised  by  the  Danes,  and  Alfired  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom.  When  he  emerged  from  his  retirement  amid  the  marshes 
of  Athelney,  he  met  the  men  of  Somersetshin  and  Wiltshire  at 
Eogbyrhtes-stane,  or  %bert's-stone  (probably  Brixton  Deverhill,  near 
Warminster),  on  the  east  side  of  Seal-wuda,  or  Sel-wood ;  whence 
he  marched  to  Iglea  (Hey,  or  Highley,  near  Melksham),  and  from 
thence  to  ^thandune,  generally  supposed  to  be  Eddington,  near  West- 
bury, under  the  escarpment  of  the  southern  (or  Salisbury  Plain)  chalk 
district^  where  he  gave  the  Danes  so  complete  a  defeat  as  to  compel 
them  to  surrender  their  oamp  and  submit  to  hiuL  He  thus  recovered 
his  kingdom  with  little  difficulty.  The  Danish  army,  which  appears 
to  have  retired  by  agreement  to  Chippenham,  manned  after  some 
months  (879)  to  Ciren-ceastre,  or  Cirencester,  and  next  year  (880)  into 
East  Anglia,  where  they  settled. 

When  the  East-Anglian  Danes  revolted  sgainst  Edward  the  Elder 
(905),  they  forded  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  overran  and  plundered 
the  country  as  far  as  Bradon,  between  Cricklade  and  Malmesbury,  but 
retired  before  the  king  could  gather  his  army  to  attack  them.  In  the 
year  978  a  council  of  the  dbief  nobles  on  eodesisstical  a£Ekirs  was 
convened  by  Duostan  at  Calne,  which  became  mounUfully  celebrated 
from  a  fearful  disaster  which  distinguished  it^  The  floor  f>f  the  room 
where  the  council  was  assembled  gave  way;  some  were  killed,  others 
dreadfully  bruised,  but  Duostan  was  unhurt  In  1003  Wiltshure  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danea,  who  plundered  and  burnt  Wilton,  and  occupied 
Old  Sarum ;  the  men  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  assembled  to  meet 
them,  but  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  their  commander,  Ealderman 
Elfrio,  enabled  the  enemy  to  withdraw  without  loss.  For  several 
years  the  Danes  continued  to  harass  the  district  In  1016,  soon  after 
midsummer,  a  severe  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  between 
Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  become  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
Canute,  the  Danish  king,  at  Soeorstane»  now  Qreat  Sherston,  about 
six  miles  west  from  Malmesbury. 

The  Roman  road  from  Calleva  (Silcheater)  to  Isoa  Silurum  (Caerleon) 
probably  entered  the  county  at  or  near  Hungerford,  but  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  tracea  of  it  east  of  Marlborough.  It  is  still  to  be 
traced  from  Fyfield,  two  miles  west  of  Marlborough,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, for  22  miles  across  the  downs  by  West  Kenneth  Silbuiy  Hilli 
end  Heddington  Wick,  through  Spy  Park,  almost  to  the  border  of  the 
oounty  near  Bathford.  The  remains  of  baths,  tesselated  pavements, 
medals,  pottery,  glass,  &&,  have  been  dug  up  in  Spy  Park  and  in  Bowood 
Park,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  station  Yerludo.  This  road  is 
included  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

A  Roman  road  from  Calleva  (Silchester)  and  Yenta  Belgarum  (Win- 
chester) to  Isca  Dumniorum  (Exeter),  coincident  with  the  fifteenth 
Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  included  in  the  sixteenUi  Iter  of  Richard,  enters 
the  county  across  the  Hampshire  border,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
village  of  West  Winterslow,  passes  by  the  hamlet  of  Middle  Winterslow 
(near  which  its  remains  are  called  the  Devil's  Causeway)^  across  Winter> 
bourne-Down,  and  thenoe  to  Old  Sarum;  from  whidi  place  the  road 
runs  south-west  by  Stretford-Dean,  Bemerton,  and  Yemditoh  Lodges 
and  across  Yemditch  Chaoe,  into  Dorsetshire^  where  it  is  in  one  part 
known  as  Achling  Ditch,  or  Atchling  Street 

The  Roman  Foes  Road  touches  the  boundsiy  of  the  county  on  the 
north  side,  about  two  miles  from  Cirencester;  it  runs  south-west  about 
28  miles  upon  or  within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  coinciding 
throughout  with  existing  roads,  and  showing  its  Roman  origin  by  the 
directness  of  its  course.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  settlement  at 
Easton-Orey  on  the  Foss,  where  a  profusion  of  medals  has  been  found. 

Another  Roman  road  enten  the  oounty  on  the  north  side,  and 
runs  south-east^  coinciding  with  the  modem  road  from  Cirencester  to 
Cricklade,  near  which  it  crosses  the  Thames,  just  however  avoiding 
the  town.  From  near  Cricklade,  it  runa  atiU  south-east  by  or  near 
Water-Eaton,  Wanborough,  and  Baydon,  into  Berkshire^  uniting  at 
Spinse  or  Speen  with  the  Romsn  road  from  Londinium  to  Aqua  Sulis, 
or  Bath.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  thirteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and 
is  coincident  throughout  its  Wiltshire  course  with  modem  roads  or 
lanes.  Numerous  minor  roads  evidently  of  Roman  oonstruotion  have 
been  traced  in  the  county. 

Of  the  station  Cunetio  traces  are  found  both  at  Mildenhall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kenneth  and  Folly  Farm  on  the  south  side.  The 
hill  on  which  Folly  Farm  stsnds  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  banks 
and  earthworks,  probably  belonging  to  the  period  before  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  within  these  more  sncient  works  are  traces  of  the 
Roman  settlement  A  portion  of  the  rampart^  which  was  quadrangular 
with  rounded  angles,  may  be  seen ;  and  funwal  remains,  coarse  tess^ 
lated  pavements,  medals,  and  other  relics  have  been  dug  up. 

The  earthworks  of  Sorbiodunum,  now  Old  Sarum,  are  very  conspi- 
cuous. Thev  are  on  the  right  of  the  Marlborough  road,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Sali8bury»  snd  consist  of  a  droular  or  rather  oval 
intrenchment;  a  smUler  intrenchment  of  similar  form  within  the 
fint;  and  some  earthen  banks  extending  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
intrenchment^  snd  subdividing  the  area  between  them.  Numerous 
roads  met  here,  of  which  traces  are  still  distinguishable. 

At  Stockton  Wood  Comer,  lOJ  miles  from  Sorbiodunum  (Old 
Saram),  on  the  road  which  leads  into  Somersetshire  by  Kingston 
Deverhill,  are  some  indications  of  a  Roman  settlement,  pottery  and 
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Aiedab  httyhg  Veen  dug  up.  At  Biahopetrow,  between  WarmfaiBter 
and  Heyteebury,  on  the  line  of  the  snppoeed  road  from  Sorbioduniim 
(Old  Serum)  to  Aqiue  Sniis  (Beth),  the  remains  of  a  Roman  settlement 
have  been  found ;  an  earthem  ▼allnm  ineloeee  an  irregnlar  onadraa- 
gnlar  area  of  50  acres,  s^l  ealled  the  Bury :  large  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  ha^e  been  dng  up  in  every  part  of  tiie  inolosure.  At  Pitmead, 
eloee  to  BisbopstK>w ;  at  Rudge,  near  Frozfield ;  at  Bromham,  near  the 
ilte  of  the  station  Yerlndo;  and  at  Llttleeote,  near  Ramsbnry,  teeso- 
lated  paTements  have  been  diaooTered,  but  the  principal  of  them  were 
destroyed  soon  after  they  were  found.  At  Rudge  a  brass  cup  and 
aome  medals  were  found  in  a  well :  the  cup  was  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  seToral  of  the  stations  on  the  Roman  wall  in  Northumberland. 
An  engraTing  of  it  is  given  in  Horale/s  *  Britannia  Romana,'  and  in 
HomB  'Ancient  ^^nit^ire.'  Many  other  Roman  remains,  but  not  of 
great  importance,  have  been  found ;  some  of  them,  such  as  stuccoed 
and  painted  walls,  and  bypocausts,  were  foimd  within  the  inolosures 
of  what  were  supposed  to  be  British  settlements. 

Of  the  antiquities  not  Roman,  the  most  striking  are  those  of  Stone- 
henger  and  Aybburt.  There  are  some  traces  of  a  British  road,  or 
tract-way,  known  as  the  Ridgwav,  running  across  Salisbury  Plain, 
from  Heytesbury,  by  John  a'Qore  s  Cross,  Redhom  turnpike  {on  the 
road  from  Salisburr  to  Devuses),  by  the  village  of  Charlton-on-the- 
Avon,  across  Walkers  Hill,  by  the  village  of  East  Kennet,  over  Hackpep 
Hill  and  Shelbarrow  Hill  into  Berkshire;  throughout  which  county  it 
may  still  be  traced. 

Wanedyke,  or  Wansditch,  is  a  vast  earthen  rampart,  with  a  ditch  on 
the  north  side^  which  extends,  though  not  unintenuptedly,  through 
the  county.  Its  length  in  Wiltshire,  from  its  divergence  from  the 
Roman  road  to  the  Berkshire  border,  is  about  19  miles,  including  gaps. 
The  origin  of  Waasdyke  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  a  boundary 
between  different  kingdoms.  Aubrey  supposed  it  to  have  been  the 
andent  boundary  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessez  and  Meroia.  Stukeley 
supposes  it  to  have  been  mn^  by  the  Belgse,  to  secure  their  territories 
from  the  Celtae.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  Belgie 
work,  repaired  or  reconstructed  by  the  Saxons.  Mr.  Quest,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  ArcbfBologi(»l  Institute,  and  sfaioe  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  (viii.  143,  &c.),  has  carefully  traced  the  work 
and  ascertained  its  present  condition :  he  considers  it  to  have  been  the 
boundaiy  between  the  BelgsB  and  the  Dobuni 

There  are  numerous  other  banks  and  ditches  to  be  traced  on  the 
downs;  some  perhaps  for  boundaries  or  for  defence,  like  Wansdyke, 
have  one  rampart  and  a  ditch ;  whilst  otheta  were  no  doubt  roads,  and 
consist  of  a  broad  level  way  between  two  banks.  Old-ditch  may  be 
traced  on  the  downs,  north  of  Warminster  and  Hejtesbury,  running 
eastward  bj  Chittern,  or  Cbiltem-AllSaints,  and  Tilshead,  till  it 
terminates  m  another  ditch  running  at  right  angles  to  it ;  its  length 
is  about  11  miles,  including  gaps  or  intervals;  the  transverse  ditch,  in 
whidl  it  terminates,  can  be  traced  for  above  two  mile& 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  topography  of  Wiltshire  is  that 
extraordinary  group  of  stones  which  has  received  the  name  of  Stone- 
henge.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  upright,  horizontal,  and  prostrate  stones 
situated  on  Salisbury  Plain,  about  2  miles  W.  from  Amesbury,  and  9 
miles  N.  from  Sahsbury.  From  its  singular  character  Stonehenge  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  relic  of  primeval  antiqiBty  in 
Great  Britain.  Many  of  the  stones  have  been  squared,  or  hewn  by 
arty  and  the  horiaontol  stones  of  the  outer  circle  are  carefully  attached 
bj  mortices  to  the  uprights,  which  have  tenons;  whereas  nearly 
all  other  cEzamples  of  pre-historic,  or,  as  thev  are  generally  called 
Druidical  ciroles,  are  composed  of  rough  unhewn  upright  stones, 
without  imposta. 

The  stones  are  summnded  by  a  oiroular  vallum,  or  bank  of  earth, 
within  a  shallow  ditch  or  fosse.  Witbinside  this  bank  are  three  etonee, 
two  of  which  are  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  other  is  prostrate. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  these  originally 
formed  part  of  a  circle.  In  the  centre  of  the  inclosed  space  is  what  k 
usually  called  the  temple  itself,  which  comprised  originaUy  an  outer 
circle  of  80  upright  stones,  at  nearly  equal  distaneee  apart,  sustaining 
as  many  stones  in  a  horiaontal  position,  forming  a  continuous  impost 
Bseh  of  the  upright  stones  had  two  tenons  or  projectjons  on  the  top, 
which  were  adapted  to  fit  into  and  fill  up  two  mortices  or  hollows  in 
each  superincumbent  dab.  Within  this  was  another,  or  second  drcle, 
consisting  of  about  the  same  number  of  perpendicukr  stones,  of  much 
smaller  siae,  and  without  impoate.  This  circle  inclosed  an  elKptical 
anangement  of  large  and  small  stones ;  the  former,  which  were  divided 
Into  groups  of  three  stones  each,  are  called  trihthons.  There  were 
Ave  ^nllthoas,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two  upright  stones,  and  an 
impoety  covering  or  extending  to  the  extreme  edges  of  the  standing 
stonea.  Before  each  trilithon  stood  three  small  upright  stones;  and 
in  tlie  central  space,  or  adytum,  of  the  temple  (in  front  of  the  principal 
trilithon)  was  a  lai^ge  flat  stone,  known  as  the  altar.  The  dimensions 
of  the  stones,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  structure,  as  neariy  as 
they  havQ  been  ascertained,  are— diameter  of  the  space  inclosed  within 
the  vaUum  or  bank,  800  feet;  height  of  the  vallum,  15  feet;  diameter 
ef  the  outer  circle,  100  feet;  diameter  of  the  second  circle,  88  feet; 
height  of  the  stones  of  outer  circle,  14  feet  (sides  7  feet  by  8  feet); 
height  of  trilithons,  16  feet  8  inches,  17  feet  2  inches,  21  feet  6  inches; 
height  of  one  of  the  small  stones  before  the  same,  7  feet  6  inches. 

Viewed  at  a  distance^  Stonehenge  seems  an  unimportant  object;  for 
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its  real  magnitude  is  hardly  oottcaived  in  the  extensive  plaia  or  vpea 
country  on  which  it  stands,  and  even  wh«&  seea  eloas  aft  liaiul  it  o^ 
foila  to  satisfy  expecUtioD.  At  flrat  sight  it  appean  to  be  UtUe  matf 
than  a  confused  heap  of  upright  and  fidlea  atonea;  but  a  afceaidy  czv 
mination  aooo  rendera  the  nature  of  the  original  annsngeoiesEt  of  xis 
pffincipal  stones  pretty  dear,  and  the  greatseaa  of  the  work  irresjetikV 
mkpresses  itself  on  the  miaid.  The  stones  are  mostly  mneAk  m—^— 
worn,  and  covered  with  moss  and  licheiis.  Some  of  tine  upright 
have  large  portions  entirely  eaten  away,  and  aome  of  the  £aUsD 
are  muoh  bioken ;  but  many  are  atill  square  and  aharp  ai  the 
and  the  tenons  and  mortioea  remain  in  perfect  pveaaj:!  aliens 
the  impost  stones  of  the  outer  drde  remain  in  their  origimal  possfes, 
and  two  of  those  of  the  trilithons  of  the  inner  drda.  The  reaaiadiT 
are  fallen. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  covered  with  a  profoaioti  of  tomcfi  ^ 
barrows  and  earthworks,  unparalleled  in  any  spot  of  aimikr  exteic  :i 
England.  Many  of  the  barrows  were  opened  by  Sir  Rid&ard  C  Boil-* 
and  his  indefotjgable  coadjutor  Mr.  Gunnington,  and  vrere  foutd  v 
contain,  in  some  instances,  cists  or  ehests,  filled  with  burnt  boxte^  ci 
in  others  entire  skeletons,  with  various  relics  of  Britiih  and  in  a  ^ 
eases  of  Roman  art.  The  avenue  by  which  the  work  is  approa^i^ 
from  the  north-east,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  raised  ground,  bounded  s 
each  dde  by  a  slight  bank  of  earth,  and  extending  in  m  atrai^t  Ix' 
from  the  entrance,  through  the  vaUnm  to  the  distance  of  £94  yards,  ti 
which  spot  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ooatinues  aovb- 
ward,  and  is  seen  between  two  rows  of  barrows,  while  the  other  ^j- 
seeds  northward,  and  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cor^ia 
Hie  eursus  is  a  curious  and  intereating  appendage  to  Stonehenge^  if  i 
can  be  properly  so  considered.  It  is  a  flat  tract  of  land,  booaded  bt 
two  parallel  banks  and  ditehce,  and  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  5.L 
from  Stonehenge :  it  meaaurea  1  mile,  5  furionga,  176  yards  in  le^sn, 
and  110  yards  in  brsadth.  Its  direction  is  from  east  to  west,  sod  c 
the  eastern  extremity  is  a  mound  of  earth  reaemblin^  a  long  ban?*, 
which  stretches  entirely  across  it.  Hoare^  who  suppoees  the  catsa  to 
be  a  British  circus,  thinks  this  bank  waa  where  the  principal  apeetsaa 
of  the  race  were  seated.  The  western  extremity  is  deatitute  of  as; 
such  mound,  but  there  are  two  barrows  irregularly  placed  near  tiiif 
end  within  tiie  area  of  the  eursus^  a  part  of  which  appears  also  to  be 
out  off  by  a  slight  bank.  From  the  near  rssemblanoe  of  the  eunas  t£ 
the  genuine  drous  of  the  Romans,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if 
not  formed  by  the  Romans,  it  was  made  in  imitation  of  their  efaarkt- 
course,  and  by  a  people  familiar  with  their  manners  and  ouatoma  h 
Hoare's  'Ancient  WUtahire'  ia  a  map  ahowing  the  sarfiaee  of  thi 
plain  around  Stonehenge  to  the  extent  of  about  five  milea  from  eat 
to  west  by  three  miles  firom  north  to  south*  In  Ihia  area  there  ai«  it 
least  800  barrows  or  tumuli  of  various  sisss  and  shapea 

The^object  for  which  Stonehenge  was  constructed,  and  the  date  ef 
ita  erection,  have  engaged  both  the  research  and  the  imagination  of 
antiquaries,  but  no  definite  conclusion  hsa  been  arrived  at^     la  IMi, 
the  Rev.  &  Duke,  in  his  *  Druidical  Templea  of  the  Coxmty  of  Wiiti,' 
extending  the  suggestions  of  some  previous  writers,  made  an  elabonU 
attempt  to  show  that  Stonehenge  was  a  temple  of  Saturn,  and  a  meio- 
ber  of  a  vast  planetarium,  representing,  in  conjunction  with  Avebniy 
and  tiie  barrows  and  other  primeval  remaina  on  Saliabuiy  Flain,  the 
solar  system,  and  extending  over  a  wide  extent  of  ooontry,  **oat 
meridian  88  miles  in  length."    The  stones  of  the  inner  eirele  of  StoD» 
henge,  he  thinks,  were  brought  from  £gypt  for  the  purpose  of  beia^ 
erected  here  1    Rickman,  the  celebrated  writer  on  gothio  architecture 
published  a  paper  in  the  '  Arobssologia '  (vol  xxviii),  in  which  b« 
aiigues  that  Stonehenge  was  formed  in  the  4th  ceotury  of  the  Ghiistiaa 
era,  or  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romana  from  Britain.    Mr.  A 
Herbert  has,  in  a  work  entitled  'Cydopa  Christianas,'  developed 
at  great  length  and  supported  with  much  curious  learning  a  norel 
theory— that  Stonehenge  waa  erected  early  in  the  5th  eratary  of  the 
Christian  era  by  a  neo-Druidic  sect^  who  sought  to  preserve  or  reston 
the  old  Druidic  faith  undw  Christian  forms,  and  raised  Stonehenge  as 
in  some  measure  a  substitute  for  the  andent  Druidic  grovea 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  anything  better  than  s 
very  vague  conjecture  can  now  be  formed  as  to  the  tioM  when  thii 
woriE  was  constructed,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised    That 
it  was  erected  by  a  Celtic  tribe,  and  not  by  Romans  or  Saxons^  is  sap> 
ported  by  all  analogy,  and  appeara  to  be  admitted  by  most  antiquaries. 
It  ia  evident  from  the  vast  number  of  tumuli  which  cover  the  plain, 
and  the  traces  of  primitive  villages  which  Hoare  found  within  a  few 
miles  of  Stonehenge,  that  here  was  the  residence  and  the  csmet^ry  of 
an  extensive  tribe.    Hie  tumuli  which  have  been  opened  in  the  n«gb- 
bourhood  are  all  of  an  ante-Roman  date ;  but  it  la  remarkable  that  in 
the  only  recorded  eaoavations  made  within  the  area  of  StonehcQge 
Roman  pottery  was  each  time  found.    Sir  R.  CL  Hoare  found,  on 
excavating  within  the  inner  circle,  "several  fragmenta  of  Roman  ss 
well  as  of  coarse  BritiBh  pottery,  parts  of  the  heads  and  herns  of  deer 
and  other  animals,  and  a  large  barbed  arrow-head  of  iron.   Dr.  Stoke* 
ley  says  that  he  dug  close  to  the  altar,  and  that  at  the  depth  of  one 
foot  he  came  to  the  solid  chalk.    Mr.  Cunnington  also  dpg  about  the 
same  place  to  the  depth  of  neariy  six  feet,  and  found  the  chalk  lad 
been  moved  to  that  depth;  and  at  about  the  depth  of  three  feet  lie 
found  some  Roman  pottery,  and  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  some  pieces 
of  sarsen  stones,  three  fragments  of  half-baked  pottery,  and  some 
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^l^A*^rod  ivood    Soma  small  pieces  of  bone,  a  little  charred  wood,  and 
eome  coarse  pottery  were  intermixed  with  the  soil"     Thete  ezoa* 
▼ations  seem  to  prove  that  this  was  not  a  place  of  sepulture,  but 
rather  of  aausrifioe.    The  oursus  shows  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Stooehexise  was  a  place  of  assemblage  for  public  sports,  and  public 
sports  were  ganerally  in  early  times  associated  with  religious  cere- 
monies.    The  great  labour,  skill,  and  cost  necessary  to  the  erection  of 
feuoh  a  struoture  as  Stonahenge,  lead  us  to  the  oonolusion  that  it  must 
have  been  intended  for  some  great  public  purposa    On  the  whole  we 
incUne  to  the  opinion,  as  in  the  instance  of  Aybburt,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary Btructure  was  a  British  temple,  or  a  place  of  meeting  for 
importioit   deliberations,  and  probably   was   appropriated  to  both 
purposes*    as  well  as  to  solemn  judicial  investigations.     But   the 
raechanloal  skill  and  art  displayed  in  its  construction,  lead  us  to  infer 
that  Stoneheoge  was  raised  at  a  time  when  the  tribe  had  made  a 
ooasiderable  advance  beyond  the  state  of  cultivation  existing  when 
Avebury   was  erected.    In  a  word,  we  beUeve  that  it  was  erected 
probably  not  very  long  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain ;  while 
the  discovery  of  floman  pottery  within  its  area  shows  that  it  oontinued 
to  be  used  for  some  time  after  that  event 

Tumuli  are  more  numerous  in  Wiltshire  than  in  any  other  English 
county ;  the  camps  and  other  earth-works  are  also  very  numerous ; 
they  are  fully  deicribed  in  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare's  'Ancient  WilUhire^' 
which  has  been  our  chief  authority  for  the  autiqnities  of  the  county. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  1164,  a  national  council  was  held  at 
Clarendon,  2  miles  S.£b  from  Salisbury,   where  the  kings  had  a 
residence  and  a  forest    At  this  council  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don were  passed,  restricting  the  power  of  the  deigy.    In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  1267,  the  statutes  for  the  suppression  of  tumults,  kiu>wn 
as  '  The  Satates  of  Malbridge,'  were  enacted  in  an  assembly  or  council 
held  at  Marlborough.    In  ti^  War  of  the  Roses  the  men  of  Wiltshire 
generally  embraeed  the  Lanoasterian  side ;  but  no  great  event  in  that 
war  occurred  in  the  county.    In  the  civU  war  of  Charles  L,  Marl- 
borough was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliamentarians,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Boyalista  under  Wilmot  in  1642.    During  the  Commonwealtl^ 
Wiltshire  was  the  scene  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Boyalists 
under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstafie.    [S^lisbubt.] 

Seligiom  Wor^ip  and  SdiAcation. — ^According  to  the  Beturas  of  the 
Census  in  1851,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  754 
places  of  worship,  of  which  852  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
196  to  four  sections  of  Methodists,  101  to  Baptists,  and  76  to  Inde- 
pendents. The  total  number  of  sittings  provided  was  159,484.  Of 
Sunday  schools  there  were  478,  of  which  281  were  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  total  number  of  Sunday  scholars  was 
B7,62i.  Of  day  schools  there  were  774,  of  which  867  were  public 
schools  with  27,068  scholars,  and  407  private  with  7776  seholars. 
There  were  16  evening  schools  for  adults,  with  842  scholars ;  and  12 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  with  1956  membersi  and  libraries 
containing  6424  yolumea 

SavingB  Banks. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  11  savings  banks— at 
Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Devises,  Malmesbury,  Marlborough, 
Melksham,  Salisbury,  Swindon,  Trowbridge,  and  Warminster.  The 
total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1858  was 
461,5412. 18«.  id, 
WIMBLEDON.    [Subbit.] 

WIMBOBNE  MINSTEB,  Dorsetshire,  a  rery  ancient  market-town, 
and,  conjointly  with  Cranborne,  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Wimbctne  Minster,  ia  situated  in  50°  48^  N.  lat.,  l*"  57' 
W.  long.,  distant  21  miles  KN.E.  from  Doreheater,  and  100  miles 
S.W,  by  W.  from  London  by  road.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  2295.  Wimbome  and  Cranborne  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  79,878  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  17,271. 

Wimbome  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bomaa  ataticm  called 
Yindngladia ;  by  the  Ssaons  it  was  called  Vinbuman.  A  nunnery 
was  established  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  8ih  century,  upon  Um 
site  of  whi<di  the  present  minster  or  collegiate  chureh  was  built ;  and 
the  word  'Minster'  has  been  added  to  the  name  of  the  town  to 
distinguish  it  from  Wimbome  St.  Qiles,  in  another  part  of  the 
county.  Wimbome  Minster  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Stour,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Wim  or  Allen.  Paris  of 
the  minster  were  built  soon  after  the  Gonquestb  It  is  a  cruci- 
form structure,  108  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  a  chsncel,  nays^ 
choir,  and  side  aisles,  a  transept,  and  three  porohea  There  are  two 
quadrangular  towers,  one  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other,  once  sur- 
mounted by  a  very  lofty  spire,  at  the  intersection  of  the  crosa,  The 
minster  is  a  royal  free  chapel,  and  a  peculiar  in  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bnry.  Several  royal  and  noble  persons  have  been  interred  here.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodiists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have  places  of  wor- 
ship. There  are  a  Free  Grammar  sdiool,  for  the  support  of  which 
Bome  of  the  lands  of  the  nunnery  were  set  apart  by  Queen  Elisabeth, 
Kational  schools,  two  andent  hospitals  for  poor  aged  persons,  and  a 
savings  bank.  Friday  i»  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  Friday 
before  Qood  Friday  and  on  September  14th.  Coaoh-maUsg  is  carried 
on.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 
WIMPOLE.    [Cambrzdoishirs.] 

WINCANTON,  or  WINCAUNTON,  Somersetshixv^  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Unios,  in  tiie  parish  of  Wincanton,  is 


sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cale,  in  51*  8'  N.  lat,  2**  25' 
W.  long.,  distant  26  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bath,  and  109  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Wincsnton  in  1851 
was  2488.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Wells  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Wincanton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  89  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  65,960  aorei^  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  21,272. 

Wincanton  consists  ohiefly  of  four  principal  streati^  one  of  which 
forms  part  of  the  main  road  from  London  to  Szeter  by  Ilchester  and 
Honiton.  In  the  Domesday  Survey  the  town  is  oalled  Winoaleton,  a 
name  which  embodies  that  of  the  river  on  which  the  town  standa 
Wincanton  parish  church  is  a  commodious  structure,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship^ 
and  there  are  National  schools,  and  a  reading-room  with  a  Ubraiy. 
Wednesday  is  the  marketrday :  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday  sad 
September  29th.    Some  dowlas  and  bed-tick  are  maaufactuxed. 

WINCHCOMBE,  Qloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  * 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wincboombe^  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Isbourae,  a  feeder  of  the  Upper  Avon,  in  51"  57' 
N.  lat,  1"  58'  W.  long.,  distant  about  19  miles  N.E.  from  Gloueesisr, 
and  95  mUes  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1851  was  2052.  The  liviog  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arcbdeaooiuy  of 
Qloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

Winohcombe  is  a  plaoe  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once  of  eoi^ 
siderable  importance.  It  was  anciently  the  site  of  a  castle  and  of  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  the  abbot  of  which  was  mitred.  No  trsoe  of  the 
buildings  remain.  The  parish  ehjiroh  is  a  fine  gothio  edifice^  with  sa 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  is  a  Grammar  schooL  Saturday  is 
the  maricet-day :  fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March,  May  6tl|, 
and  July  28th. 

WINCHELSEA.    [SussKX.] 

WINCHESTER,  the  county  town  of  Hampshire,  an  anosnt  epis- 
copal city,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  tibe  seat  of  a 
Poor-Uw  Union,  is  situated  in  51*  4'  K.  lat,  1*  19'  W.  long.,  distant 
62  miles  S.W.  irom  London  by  road,  and  67  miles  by  the  London  and 
South- Weatem  railway.  The  population  of  the  dty  of  Winchester  in 
1851  was  13,704.  The  livings  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Winchester.  The  city  is  governed  by  6  aldemen  and  18  eoonoillon^ 
of  whom  one  is  mmr;  and  retoma  2  members  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ments Winchester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  84  parishes  and  townshipi^ 
with  an  area  of  60,544  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  21,164. 

Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  England ;  ita  origin 
is  lost  in  the  fables  of  tradition.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have  called 
it  <Caer  Gwent,'  or  the  White  City;  the  Bomans,  hj  whom  it  was 
first  subdued,  named  it  Venta  Belgarum;  ,the  Saxons,  who  were  the 
next  possessors,  named  it  Witanceaster,  which  haa  become  Winchester : 
in  Latin  deeds  and  by  the  LaUn  writers  it  is  called  Wintonia. 

Winchester  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Bomans  as  long 
as  th^  remained  in  the  island.  The  massive  walls,  composed  of  flints 
and  mortar,  which  inclosed  the  city,  are  considered  to  have  besn 
originally  built  by  them.  In  A.D.  519  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the 
Saxon,  who  afterwarda  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government ;  and  it 
oontinued  to  be  tiie  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  till  Eg^rt,  the 
first  king  of  the  whole  heptardiy,  was  crowned  there^  and  then  it  may 
be  said  to  have  become  the  metropolis  of  England.  Though  soms- 
times  plundered  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes,  it  centinaiBd  to  be 
the  capital  of  successive  Saxon  kings  till  1018,  when  Swsyn,  the  Danislk 
king,  obtained  possession  of  England,  and  Wisofaester  became  tiie  seat 
of  his  govemmentb  After  his  death  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  and 
England  is  said  to  have  been  ultimately  divided  into  two  kingdoms : 
London  became  the  capital  of  Canute,  and  Winchester  of  ^mund 
Ironside,  till  Edmund's  death  in  1016,  when  Canute  became  sole  king 
and  Winchester  the  sole  caintsX. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  Winchester  oontinued  to  be  the  eapitsi, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  attained  tiie  summit  of  its  greatness. 
It  was  surrounded  by  strong  wslls ;  was  defended  by  a  castle  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  weet,  and  by  another,  subsequently 
erected  lor  theresid«ioe  of  the  bishop,  on  the  east;  it  contsiaed  an 
extensive  palace  and  numerous  mansions  of  the  nobility ;  a  cathedrsi, 
three  monasteries  of  royal  foundation,  and  a  veiy  lai^  number  of 
churohss :  the  suburbs  extended  a  mile  from  the  walls  in  erery  direo- 
tion.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Winchester  began  to  dedioe.  While 
Stephen  was  a  prisoner  in  Glouoester  Castle  a  contest  commenced 
between  his  <^ueen  end  the  Smprsss  Matilda,  aided  by  their  respective 
partisans,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  we^s  in  the  streets  of 
Winchester,  at  the  termination  of  which  nesriy  the  vrhole  of  the  town 
north  of  the  High-street,  the  royal  palace,  the  abbey  of  St  Mary,  Hyde 
Abbey,  and  abont  40  churches,  were  burnt  down  or  laid  in  ruins.  The 
death  of  Stephen  in  1164  put  a  stop  to  the  oalamitiee  of  civil  war£sre. 
Heniy  IL  resided  much  at  Winchester;  he  rebuilt  the  palace,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  renewed  the  dty ;  but  London  seems  to  hare 
found  more  favour  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent  kings,  and  Winchester 
lost  its  dignity  as  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  cmitests  between  Henry  IIL  and  his  barons  Winchester 
Buffered  severely,  both  parties  alternately  gaining  possession  of  its 
castles,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  destructioa  in  the  dty.  iVom 
this  time  Winchester,  though  partly  uphdd  by  the  splendour  of  its 
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eathednl  and  oiher  eodesiaBtioal  and  scholastio  establishmenti^  Beems 
to  have  dedined  rapidly.  When  Henry  YIII.  suppressed  the  monas- 
teries, the  mmor  establuriiments  were  the  first  to  suffer  in  Winchester. 
Subsequently  the  priory  of  St.  Switiiin  was  suppressed,  and  the  grsater 
part  of  its  revenues  were  transferred  to  the  dean  and  ohapter  of  the 
cathedral;  also  Hyde  Abbey,  which  had  been  rebuilt;  St  Mary's 
Abbey;  and  scYeral  hospitals. 

The  last  of  the  great  sufferings  of  Winchester  occurred  during  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  The  city  adhered 
to  the  king.  On  tiie  29th  of  March,  1644,  a  battle  was  fought  on 
Cheriton  Down,  in  which  Sir  WiUiam  Waller,  the  parliamentary 
general,  was  victorious;  and  his  soldiers  destroyed  or  defaced  the 
•tained-glass  windows,  the  monuments,  and  relics  of  the  cathedraL 
After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  Cromwell  was  sent  to  reduce  Winchester 
under  the  authority  of  the  Parliaments  Having  taken  the  city  after  a 
week's  siege,  he  undermined  and  blew  up  Winchester  Castle,  and  laid 
Wolveeey  Castle  and  the  other  fortified  places  in  ruins.  St  Mary's 
College  escaped  from  injury  it  is  said  through  the  firmness  of  one  of 
the  parliamentaiy  officers,  who  was  a  Wykehamist  In  1666  very 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester  were  destroyed  by  the 
plague.  An  obelisk,  with  an  inscription,  commemorates  the  event 
Gharlsa  IL  took  a  liking  to  the  place,  and  employed  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  to  design  and  erect  a  palace,  which  he  intended  for  a  summer 
rsddenoe,  on  the  site  of  Winchester  Castle.  The  king  laid  the 
foundation-stone,  March  8rd,  1683,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
vigour  till  the  death  of  Charles  in  1685,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  it^ 
and  it  was  never  completed.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a  barrack 
for  infantiy. 

The  dty  is  buUt  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  rises  gently 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Itohin.  The  river  is  made  navigable  as  a 
canal  from  Winchester  to  the  sea.  The  dty  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  the  streets  are  weU  paved,  and  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  liberty  of  the  Soke  encompasses  the  dty  on  almost  every  side, 
and  a  small  part  is  within  the  dty.  The  Soke  is  divided  into  the 
East  Soke  and  the  West  Soke.  The  andent  city  had  four  principal 
gates — north,  south,  east,  and  west;  of  these  only  the  West  Gate,  at 
the  end  of  the  High-street^  now  remains :  it  is  a  massy  square  tower 
over  a  wide  gateway.  The  tower  is  built  in  the  Norman  style :  it  is 
now  employed  as  a  room  in  which  to  preserve  the  corporation  records. 

Winchester  being  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district^  it  has  a 
good  corn-market^  which  is  wdl  attended.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
are  the  marketdays.  Four  fioirs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
one  of  which  is  a  Uurge  sheep  &ir. 

Of  the  public  buudings  of  the  dty,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  laigest  cathedrals  in  England, 
and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting.  From  the  west 
entrance  to  the  choir  is  856  feet ;  the  length  of  the  choir  is  135  feet; 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  is  54  feet,  which  makes  the  total 
length  545  feet  As  a  distinct  part,  the  nave  is  250  feet  long,  86  feet 
wide  including  the  aisles,  and  78  feet  high.  The  choir  is  40  feet  wide. 
The  length  of  the  transepts  is  186  feet  The  square  of  the  tower  is 
48  feet  by  50  feet,  and  the  height  is  1381  f<Mt,  which  is  only  about  26 
feet  above  the  roof;  of  course  it  has  a  low  and  squat  appearance,  and 
was  perhaps  not  intended  to  contain  bells,  but  only  to  throw  additional 
light  into  the  ehoir,  and  increase  the  interior  effect  by  additional 
height    The  present  bells  were  suspended  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

Viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  west  front  is  by  far  the  most  imposing 
part  of  the  structure.  On  entering  the  buildUng,  the  view  from  the 
west  end  to  the  east  is  magnificent :  the  vast  length  of  vista  formed 
by  the  nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendid  ceiling,  the  columns  and 
arches  on  each  hand  and  overhead,  and  the  eastern  window  *  casting 
its  dim  religious  light '  from  behind  the  choir,  produce  a  combined 
result  of  solemnity  and  beauty  equalled  by  few  cathedrals  in  Europe. 

The  original  structure  of  Winchester  Cathedral  was  destroyed  by 
the  pagan  Cerdio^  and  rebuilt  by  one  of  his  successors,  the  Christian 
Kin^gils.  Some  of  the  most  substantial  walls  and  pillars  of  the 
present  structuro  were  erected  by  St  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  lived  to  finish  it^  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St  Swithin  in  980.  In 
1079,  having  been  much  damaged  by  the  Danes,  it  was  ropaired  by 
Bishop  Walkelyn,  who  built  the  present  tower,  with  part  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  and  in  1093  re-dedicated  the  church  to  St  Peter, 
St  Paul,  and  St  Swithin.  The  bishops  De  Lucy,  Edyngton,  and 
Wykeham  repaired  and  rebuilt  other  portions.  Bishop  Fox  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  16th  century  rebuilt  some  portions.  The  grandeur 
of  UM  west  front  is  due  to  Wykeham.  Many  restorations  and  repairs 
of  the  cathedral  have  been  recently  executed  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  50,000A  Among  the  monuments  in  Uie  cathedral  may  be  mentioned 
the  tomb  of  William  Bufus,  of  plain  gray  stone,  without  inscription, 
in  the  choir;  the  dx  mortuary  chests  of  wood^  carved,  painted,  and 
gilt^  in  which  Bishop  Fox  depodted  the  romains  of  Saxon  kings  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  which  he  transferred  from  the  decayed 
lead  coffins  in  which  they  had  been  buried ;  and  especially  the  beau* 
tiful  chantries  or  oratories  of  the  bishops  Edyngton,  Wykeham, 
Beaufort^  Waynflete,  and  Fox. 

Winchester  CoUege  (St  Mary's  College),  which  is  ouUide  the  city 
boundary  on  the  south-east^  was  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  in 
1887,  on  the  dte  of  'the  great  grammar  school  of  Winchester,'  at 
which  he  had  been  educated.    The  college  was  founded  and  endowed 


by  Wykeham  as  a  proparatory  college  to  New  College,  Oxford,  which 
he  had  founded  a  short  time  before.  The  college  was  opened  March 
28th,  1893.  In  1854  thero  wero  in  the  collie  70  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  and  16  choristersL  The  number  of  commoners,  boys  not 
on  the  foundation,  was  about  80,  who  aro  lodged  in  a  spacious  quad- 
rangular building  contiguous  to  the  college.  The  buildings  of  Win- 
chester College  aro  spacious,  and  comprise  a  chapel,  a  hall  of  gothio 
arohitecture,  and  a  library;  a  sdiool-room,  erected  by  subscription  of 
the  Wykeluunists  in  1687 ;  and  a  hall  in  which  the  commoners  dine. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  school-room  is  a  bronae  statue  of  Wykeham. 

The  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Castle  aro  at  a  short  distance  south-east 
from  the  college.  This  castle,  once  the  reddence  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  was  built  m  1188  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King 
Stephen  and  bidiop  of  Winchester,  on  the  dte  of  a  former  palace  of 
the  Saxon  kings.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strongth  till  it  was  dis^ 
manUed  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IL  It  continued  to  be  the  reddence 
of  the  bishops  till  it  was  demolished  by  Cromwell  in  1646.  The  epis- 
copal palace  begun  in  1684  was  suffered  to  go  to  decav,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  taken  down  about  40  years  ago.  The  present  plain 
but  neat  episoopal  reddence  was  formed  out  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
former  buUdicg :  it  is  now  occupied  during  pleasuro  by  the  Diocesan 
Truning  school  for  masters.  The  Cross,  in  the  High-street,  is  a  squaro 
structuro  on  an  octagonal  base  of  five  steps.  The  cucumfsrenoe  of  the 
lowest  step  is  49  feet,  and  the  he^ht  is  44  feet  The  cross  consists 
of  three  tiers  of  gothic  ardiwork,  with  ornamented  niches  and  canopies. 
Winchester  CasUe  stood  on  an  eminence  outside  the  dty  wall  on  the 
south-west  It  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068,  and 
blown  up  by  Cromwdl  in  1645.  The  ruins  wero  entirely  romoved 
when  Charles  II.  began  his  palace.  The  chapd  of  Winchester  Castle, 
which  was  a  building  detached  from  the  castle,  has  since  been  con- 
verted into  a  court  for  holding  the  assizes.  A  curious  piece  of  anti- 
quity, called  King  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  is  suspended  over  the  judges' 
seat  Symonds'  College  (properly  Christ's  Hospital)  was  founded  in 
1607,  by  Peter  Symonds,  a  native  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  a 
meroer  of  the  dty  of  London.  The  endowments  aro  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  six  old  men,  one  matron,  and  four  boys,  and  also  to 
tiie  assistance  of  one  sdiolar  in  each  of  the  two  English  univerdties. 
The  Matrons'  College,  built  by  Bishop  Morley  in  1672,  and  endowed 
for  the  support  of  10  clergymen's  widows,  stands  on  the  dte  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Qrimbald,  founded  in  a.d.  898,  by  King  Alfred. 

Most  of  the  churohes  in  Winchester  aro  andent  One  of  the  most 
curious  for  its  dtuation  is  the  parish  churoh  of  St  Swithin,  bxiilt  by 
King  John  over  the  old  postern  of  St  Michael,  or  King's  Gate.  St 
Thomas's  parish  churoh  has  been  rebuilt  There  is  a  new  church  in 
the  parish  of  St  Maurice.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Boman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  aIbo 
a  convent  of  Benedictines  at  Winchester.  Thero  aro  several  National 
schools,  a  mechanics  institute,  a  Churoh  of  England  library  and 
reading-room,  a  Churoh  of  England  Young  Men's  Sodety,  a  museum, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  guild- 
hall,  or  town-hall,  in  High-street,  was  built  in  1711.  Some  artides 
curious  for  their  antiquity  aro  kept  in  it,  especially  the  ancient 
standards  of  measure.  The  market-house  was  built  in  1772.  A  new 
county  jdl,  bridewell,  police  station,  and  offices  have  been  erected 
outside  the  West  Qate.  The  county  hospital  was  establidied  in  1736, 
but  the  present  building  was  not  erected  till  1759.  St  John's  House, 
which  is  the  public  banqueting-room  and  assembly-room,  is  on  the 
dte  of  the  hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist  There  aro  a  smiall  theatre, 
and  a  public  library  and  reading-rooms. 

The  hospital  of  St  Cross,  about  one  mile  S.  from  Winchester,  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  1186,  by  Heniy  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, as  a  permanent  retreat  for  18  poor  men  past  their  strength, 
and  for  100  other  poor  men,  who  were  to  be  provided  with  a  dinner. 
Other  charities  wero  added.  A  glass  of  ale  and  a  small  loaf  are  still 
offered  to  persons  who  call  at  the  hospital  before  the  day's  supply  is 
exhausted.  The  endowments  of  this  institution  have  been  grosdy 
misappropriated  for  many  years  past;  but  inquiry  has  recently  been 
made  by  authority  of  the  government  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  have  been  carried  out,  with  a  view  to  a 
moro  appropriate  employment  of  the  funds  of  the  charity.  The 
churoh  is  a  very  beautiful  cruciform  pile;  it  is  chiefly  of  Norman,  but 
partly  of  early  English  date.  The  other  buildings  which  remain  are 
fine  spedmens  of  gothic  arohitecture. 

The  see  of  Winchester  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbuxy.  The 
diocese  indudos  Hampshire,  with  the  islands  of  Wight,  Quemsey, 
Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sarl^  and  the  county  of  Surrey;  and  comprises  524 
benefices.  It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Surrey  and  Win- 
chester. The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  the  archdeacons,  eight 
canons,  four  minor  canons,  and  a  chancellor.  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  fixed  at  10,500/.  a  year. 

WINDAU.      [COUBLAND.] 

WINDEBMEBE.  [Lanoabbirk;  Westhgelaitd.] 
WINDSOB,  or  NEW  WINDSOB,  Berkshhw,  a  mari:et-town,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  51**  29'  N.  lat, 
0^  37'  W.  long.,  dutant  18  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Beading,  22  mUes  W. 
by  S.  from  London  by  road,  21  miles  by  the  Great  Wealem  railway, 
and  26  miles  by  the  South- Western  railway.    The  population  of  the 
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l>orough  ID  1861  was  9598.  The  borottgh  is  governed  bj  riz  aldermen 
And.  18  coundUon,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  end  returns  two  members 
-to  the  Imperial  Parliamenti  The  Hying  is  a  vioarage,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Windsor  Foor-Law  Union 
contains  six  parishes,  with  an  area  of  22,407  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  18,449. 

Windsor  derives  its  importance,  and  perhaps  its  origin,  from  having 
"been  a  fayoarite  residenoe  of  many  of  the  kings  of  England  since  the 
Conquest.     The  SuEon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Old  Windsor,  called 
Windles-ofra,  or  Windleshora,  from  the  winding  coarse  of  the  Thames 
in  this  part^  and  Edward  the  Confessor  occasionally  kept  his  court 
there;  but  it  is  a  distinct  parish,  about  2  mile  SwE.  from  New 
Windsor.      In  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  WilUsm 
liufuB,  the  castle  at  Windsor  was  a  military  fortress.    Heniy  L  en- 
larged  and  improyed.the  castle  and  held  his  court  there,  and  from  this 
time  it  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  king,  in  consequence  of  which 
^ew  Windsor  received  many  marks  of  royal  fsvour.    From  having 
been  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Qewer,  it  was  constituted  a  separate 
pariah.    Edward  L  made  it  a  free  borough,  and  in  his  reign  it  first 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament ;  from  the  25th  Henry  VL  (1447) 
it  has  regularly  returned  two  members.    Though  situated  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Thames,  Windsor  and  Eton  form  in  appearance  but  one 
town,  the  line  of  houses  being  interrupted  only  by  the  bridge,  erected 
in  1824,  a  neat  structure  of  iron,  200  feet  long  and  29  feet  wide,  and 
consisting  of  three  archea    The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas,  and 
paved.    Among  other  recent  improvements  Datohet  Bridge  has  been 
removed,  and  two  new  bridges,  both  of  iron,  with  stone  piers,  have 
been  erected :  Victoria  Bridge,  some  distance  above  the  old  Datohet 
Bridge,  in  connection  with  the  new  road  from  the  South-Westem  rail- 
way station ;  and  Albert  Bridg|e,  below  old  Dstchet  Bridge^  and  about 
midway  between  it  and  Old  Windsor,  in  connection  with  the  new  road 
to  Stames. 

The  public  buildings  of  Windsor  (exdusive  of  those  pertainiog  to 
the  castle)  are  not  in  any  way  remarkabla  The  church  is  a  spacious 
and  convenient  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  erected  in  1822. 
A  neat  district  church  of  gothic  character  was  erected  in  1842.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents^  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
virorship.  There  are  Free,  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  a 
royal  dispensary ;  Brotherton's  hospital,  founded  in  1508,  for  eight 
poor  persons;  Reeves'  almshouses,  founded  in  1676;  and  a  savings 
bank.  The  guildhall,  or  town-hall,  erected  in  1686,  is  rather  a  hand- 
some building.  In  the  hall,  or  court-room,  are  a  number  of  portraits 
of  the  sovereigns  of  EngUmd  and  personages  of  rank.  The  town-hall 
was  repaired  and  to  a  coosiderable  extent  remodelled  in  1852,  under 
the  direction  'bf  Mr.  Hardwick.  The  theatre  is  internally  neat  and 
convenient.  *-'^'he  Qreat  Western  railway  station,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  a  plain  but  convenient  building.  The  South-Westem 
railway  station,  in  Datchet-lane,  is  a  more  ambitious  edifice  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings;  it  is  a  somewhat  quaint  imitaUon  of  the 
Tudor  style. 

Windsor  possesses  no  manufacture,  but  there  are  considerable  ale 
breweriea  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  trade 
created  by  the  residence  of  the  court  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  by  the 
abode  of  many  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
numerous  visitors  who  resort  to  the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Satur- 
day. Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  July  5th,  and  Octobcor  24tfa« 
On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a  piece  of  meadow-land,  surrounded 
with  a  gravelled  walk,  which  is  known  as  the  '  Bachelor^s  Acre,'  and  is 
reserved,  under  the  Indosure  Act,  as  a  place  in  which  to  play  at 
'all  sports  and  pastimes.'  ' The  Bachelor^s  Revel'  is  held  here  on 
AagttBt  17th,  and  attracts  numerous  visitorB.  On  the  Acre  is  an 
obelisk,  erected  by  the  Bachelors  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  princesses  to  their  festival  in  honour  of  the  jubilee 
of  George  III.  There  are  barracks  for  infantry  and  cavaLry,  the 
latter  in  Clewer  parish. 

Among  the  royal  and  palatial  edifices  of  Europe^  that  of  Windsor 
holds  a  very  high  rank,  and  is  in  a  manner  to  England  what  Versailles 
is  to  France^  and  the  Escurial  to  Spain ;  and  while  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  both  in  point  of  situation — standing  on  an  elevation  which 
commands  a  rich  extent  of  country — ^it  far  exceeds  them,  and  indeed 
every  other  pile  of  building  of  its  class,  in  antiquity.  From  having 
been  the  residence  of  so  many  of  our  kings,  its  lustory  is  to  a  certain 
extent  identified  with  that  of  the  kiogdom  itself  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  In  its  present  state  however  the  antiquity  of  the  castle 
is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  whole  of  the  habitable  part  having 
been  remodelled  and  rebuilt ;  but  if  it  has  thus  lost  the  reality,  it 
has  at  least  recovered  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  after  nearly  every 
trace  of  it  had  been  obliterated,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
pile  had  been  rendered  a  motley  assemblage  of  mongrel  wohitecture. 
Relative  to  the  early  hiatoiy  of  the  castle^  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  dates  and  epochs  of  the  building  can  here  be  noticed.  The 
Oonqueror^B  structure  on  this  site  was  probably  a  mere  huntmg- 
lodge,  or  a  military  post;  and  we  have  little  positive  information  in 
i-egard  to  what  it  became  when  rebuilt  by  Henry  L,  who  there  took 
up  his  residence;  or  as  to  the  extensive  additions,  including  a  chapel, 
at'tervrards  made  by  Henry  III.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  14th 
centuiy  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  began  to  assume  its  present  extent 
and  arrangement^  when  Edward  IIL  first  erected  the  buildings  form- 


ing the  third  or  upper  ward,  to  the  east  of  the  keep,  whoae  indosure 
then  became  the  middle  one ;  and  the  same  king  founded  the  '  College 
or  Free  Chapel  of  St  Qeorge,'  in  the  lower  ward.  These  works  were 
carried  on  from  about  1850  to  1874,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  who  iras  appointed  surveyor  u  1856,  with  a 
salary  of  one  shilling  a  day.  From  this  period  comparatively  little 
was  done  until  a  century  afterwards,  when  Edward  IV.  began  to  re- 
erect  St.  George's  Chapel  nearly  as  we  now  behold  it,  thereby  adding, 
if  not  immediately  to  the  castle  itself,  to  the  buildings  within  its 
precincts,  one  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  interest  Henry  VIL 
added  to  the  castle  that  singularly  fine  specimen  of  palatial  architeor 
ture  in  its  particular  style^  wbidi  is  stUl  called  after  him,  and  which 
is  situated  near  the  public  entrance  to  the  state  apartments,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range  forming  the  north  side  of  the  great 
qaadrangle. 

During  the  three  following  reigns  no  additions  were  made.  The 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  forms  almost  an  epoch  in  the 
architectural  history  of  the  castle,  because,  though  she  did  not  do 
much  to  it  in  the  way  of  building,  except  annexing  to  the  portion 
added  bv  Henry  VII.  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Queen  Elisabeth's  gallery,  she  first  caused  the  terraces  to  be  formed, 
thereby  giving  to  the  royal  abode  of  Windsor  what  is  not  the  least 
striking  or  least  attractive  of  its  characteristics.  Under  the  Stuarts 
nothing  material  was  done  until  the  Restoration,  when  the  castle 
began  to  be  modernised,  and  in  such  a  tasteless  and  insipid  nuumer  as 
to  have  no  quality  of  style  of  any  kind,  and  nothing  of  grandeur  but 
what  was  derived  from  mere  size.  The  principal  addition  made  by 
Charles  II.  was  the  Star-Building  (containing  the  state  apartments 
shown  to  the  oublic).  The  first  two  Qeorges  did  nothing  for  Wind- 
sor;  George  III.  restored  the  interior  of  St  George's  chapel  (1787-90), 
which,  little  as  the  execution  of  gothic  was  then  understood,  was  done 
in  a  judicious  manner,  by  scrupulously  following  the  original  details. 

Except  beauty  of  situation  the  castle  had  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  it  as  a  residence.  The  whole  of  the  east  and  south  sides, 
the  portions  actually  inhabited,  were  singulariy  inconvenient  in  every 
respect  Hence  it  was  found  indispensably  necessary  to  erect  (1778- 
1782)  a  separate  building  for  the  actual  occupation  of  the  royal  family. 
This,  which  was  called  the  Queen's  Lodge,  was  merely  a  large  plain 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle^  near  the  site  occupied  by  the 
preeent  stables,  and  was  taken  down  in  1823.  About  the  same  time 
George  IV.  announced  his  intention  of  taking  up  his  abode  within  the 
castle,  and  converting  it  into  a  suitable  residence  for  himself  and  hi» 
successors.  Accordingly  a  grant  of  300,0002.  was  readily  voted  by 
parliament  in  April  1824  for  the  projected  improvements.  The  designs 
for  the  intended  works,  furnished  by  JeSij  Wyatt,  were  adopted,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  first  stone  of 
*  Kmg  George  IV.'s  Gateway'  (forming  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
quadrangle  on  the  south  side,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  Iiong  Walk) 
was  laid  by  the  king  himself,  August  12th,  1824 ;  on  which  occasion 
the  architect  received  the  roysl  authority  for  altering  his  name  to  that 
of  Wyatville ;  and  on  the  king's  taking  possession  of  the  private  apart- 
mentfl^  which  were  completed  by  the  end  of  1828,  he  received  the 
further  distinction  of  knighthood. 

Until  renovated  and  remodelled  by  Sir  Jeffry,  the  exterior  had  very 
little  of  either  architectural  character  or  dignity,  or  even  of  pictu- 
resqueness,  except  that  arising  from  situation;  whereas  now  it  is 
marked  by  many  bold  features  and  well-defined  masses,  and  presents  a 
series  of  parts,  all  varied,  yet  more  or  less  intereeting :  but  even  wheio 
the  principal  masses  remain  the  same,  the  general  outline,  before  feeble 
and  insipid,  has  been  greatly  improved  :  somewhat  greater  height  than 
formerly  has  been  given  to  most  of  the  buildings  by  deep  embattled 
parapets,  and  in  some  of  them  by  machicolations  also.  Some  of  the 
towers  have  been  carried  up  higher  and  others  added ;  among  these 
last  are  the  Lancaster  and  York,  flanking  George  IV.'s  Gateway,  and 
distinctly  marking  that  as  the  principal  portal  of  the  castle;  also  the 
Brunswick  Tower,  which,  owing  to  its  difference  of  form  and  greater 
mass,  adds  very  much  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  north-east 
angle.  But  the  most  striking  improvement  of  the  kind  was  that  of 
carrying  up  the  Round  Tower  30  feet  higher,  exclusive  of  the  Watch 
Tower  on  its  summit,  which  makes  the  height  in  that  part  25  feet 
more.  Previously  to  this  being  done  that  keep  hardly  deserved  the 
name  of  tower,  it  being  of  diminutively  low  proportions ;  whereas 
now  it  renders  the  oastie  very  much  more  conspicuous  than  formerly 
as  a  distant  object 

After  the  first  grant  of  300,000^.,  others  were  successively  made 
and  the  total  expenditure  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  IV 
amounted  to  771,000^  Ttiere  has  since  been  a  grant  of  70,000^  for 
new  stables,  which  form  an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  only  400  feet 
from  the  castle,  on  its  south  side,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Long  Walk; 
they  extend  upwards  of  000  feet,  and  include  a  riding-house,  nearly 
200  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  breadth.  Some  additional  expenditure 
has  since  been  incurred  by  the  removal  of  the  houses  along  the  west 
side  of  the  castle  by  Thames-street,  and  the  opening  of  the  approaches^ 
and  in  other  improvements.  The  state  apartment!^  whiuh  contain 
many  fine  portraits  by  Vandyke  and  Lawrence,  ta  well  as  many  other 
paintings  and  works  of  art  and  taste,  are  open  to  the  public  every 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  by  tickets  obtainable 
gratuitously  of  the  leading  priutsellers  in  London. 
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The  beantifal  chapel  of  St  Qeorge  Bteadi  within  the  mM»  f»reoineli. 
A  ohi^l  dediaated  to  8t  Qeorge,  for  the  aerrioe  of  the  Order  of  the 
Outer,  mm  ereotod  at  Windsor  by  Edward  IIL  (1827-77) ;  bttt  the 
)«ea«itedifloe  waa  begun  bj  Edward  IV.  (1461-88),  and  was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  the  oommeneement  of  the  16th  oantory.  It  ia  one 
of  the  moet  beautiful  speoimena  of  the  perpendicular  atjle  of  arohi* 
teeture  in  thia  countiy.  The  great  east  window  ia  painted  after  the 
deaigna  of  Weat  During  the  last  few  years  this  chapel  has  been 
eniirely  and  Tcry  Judiciously  restored  at  a  great  expeDse^  St  Qeoige*s 
Cftiapid  ia  a  ooUegkke  estabUshmeni  The  chapter  oonsbti  of  n  dean, 
eight  canons,  and  six  minor  canons. 

The  castle  ia  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Little  Park,  a  yeiy 
ancient  and  beautiful  domain,  which  at  one  time  formed  part  of 
Windsor  Forest  Within  its  prseinota  is  Frogmore  Lodge,  now 
occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent :  the  grounds  compriee  about  18 
acres,  laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that 
part  of  Windsor  Forest  whi<^  remained  the  property  of  the  crown, 
under  the  name  of  tiie  Great  Park,  was  cut  olf  from  the  caatle  by  tlie 
Interrening  priTate  property ;  and  it  waa  therefore  deteitnined  to  buy 
as  much  land  as  might  be  required  to  complete  an  arenue  f^m  the 
eastle  to  the  forest.  This  is  the  present  Long  Walk,  generally  con* 
eidered  the  finest  ayenue  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  above  three  milea  in  length,  running  firom  the  principal 
entranee  to  the  castle  to  the  top  of  a  commanding  hill  in  the  Great 
Fa^  called  Snow  HilL  On  each  side  of  the  road,  which  is  alightly 
raised,  there  is  a  double  row  of  stately  elms.  The  riew  ftrom  Snow 
Hill  is  very  fine.  In  1882  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George  IIL 
waa  erected  on  the  highest  part  of  this  hiU.  The  total  elcTation  of 
the  statue  and  pedestal  exceeds  50  feet,  and  the  statue  (man  and  horse) 
is  26  feet  in  height  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  Great  Park  present 
scenes  of  much  beauty  and  Tariety.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  park  is  Virginia  Water,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  kingdom. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Park  is  chiefly  in  Surrey. 

WINDSOR.    [Nova  Sootia.J 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS^  THE,  are  opposed  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
both  of  which  terms  are  applied  to  some  islands  belonging  to  the 
Columbian  Archipelago,  or  to  the  West  Indies.  The  English  however 
differ  from  other  seafaring  nations  in  the  application  of  the  name. 
They  limit  boUi  terms  to  that  group  of  the  Archipelago  which  ia 
commonly  called  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  call  those  aouth  of  15**  N. 
lat  Windward,  and  those  north  of  that  parallel  Leeward  Islands 

[WflST  IKDI1S&] 

WINFARTHING.  {NokfolkJ 
WIKGFIELD.  [Derbtsrire.] 
WINOHAM.    [Kbht.] 

WINGROW.      [POLAHD.1 

WINKFIELD.    [BXBKSHIRB.] 

WINLATON.    [Durham.] 

WINSLOW,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Witialow,  is  situated  in  51"  56'  K. 
lat,  0"*  51'  W.  long.,  distant  10  milea  N.  by  W.  from  Aylesbury, 
49  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  54  milea  by  ihe 
London  and  North- Western  railway  and  its  Oxford  branch.  The 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1889.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  Winslow  Foor-Law  Union  contains  17 
parifthea  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  85,896  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  9876. 

Winslow  is  a  neat  town,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  commandiog 
fine  prospects  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  parish  church,  a 
commodious  plain  building  of  theperpendicular  style,  has  at  the  west 
end  a  square  embattled  tower.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have 
I^aoea  of  worship.  There  are  National  and  Infant  sdiools;  and  a 
Girla  school,  in  which  lace-working  is  taught  The  market  is  held 
on  Thursday  :  a  monthly  market  haa  been  lately  established  for  ike 
sale  of  cattle,  wood,  ftc  Faira  are  held  eight  timea  in  the  year. 
Statute  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Ilaursday  before,  and  the  second 
and  third  Thursday  after.  Old  Midiaelmas  Day. 

WINSTER.    [Dbrbtbhire.] 

WINSTREB.    [Lbxdbh.] 

WINTERBOURNE.    [Dorsbtbhirb.] 

WINTERINQHAIL    iLiirooLNBniBS.I 

WINTERTHUR    [Zurich.] 

WINTERTON.    [LiMOOLNflHiRB ;  Korfolk.1 

WINTZENHEIM.    [Rnm,  Haut.] 

WIRKSWORTH,  Derbyshire,  an  ancient  market-town,  in  the  parish 
of  Wirksworth,  is  situated  in  53'  4'  N.  lat,  1'  83'  W.  long.,  distant 
18  milea  N.N.W.  from  Derby,  and  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Wi^sworth  m  1851  was  2682.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaoonxy  of  Derby  and  dioceae  of  Lichfield. 

Wirksworth  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  lead  trade,  apd  is  situated 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  mining  district,  in  a  valley  nearly  abut 
in  by  Umeetone  hills.  Roman  coins  and  reHcs  have  been  found  at 
Wirksworth.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Barmote  courts  an  held 
in  the  moot-hall,  a  handsome  stone-building,  erected  in  1814,  at  the 
cost  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Here  is  kept  the  miners'  standard 
diah  for  lead-ore,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  church  is 
a  handsome  gothic  structure  of  the  14th  century.  The  Wedeyan 
yethodists,  Baptists^  a|i4  Independents  have  placea  of  worriiip.  Then 
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are  a  Qtammar  school,  National  abhool%  and  a 

seaaions  and  a  ooiinty  ooort  are  held  in  the  town. 

and  amail-wares  are  manufactured.    The  laad-nwiaa  tti 

though  not  ao  productive  as  formetly,  are  stili  tho  ehiief 

the  prosperity  of  the  town.    The  market  ia  held  ms  Toaaday ; 

are  six  annual  fSaira.    Raoea  are  held  annually. 

WIRRALL^  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Chester,  wfaiflh  gi 
to  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The  hundred  of  Wirrall  ocoi^Riaa^lie 
lying  between  the  seataariea  of  the  Mersey  and  tlia 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  66  parialiss  sod  townships^  wxfik 
of  112,110  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  57,147. 

WIRTEMBERO.    [Wi^BSBKBBBa] 

WISBSAGH,  Gambridgeahire,  a  municipal  boioagih  and 
and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  aituated  in  tha  Fea 
chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Neae,  in  62*  dO'  K.  lat,d*/ 
Ew  long.,  diatant  48  milea  N.  from  Cambridge,  98  nailaa  N.  bj  Kfrx 
London  by  road,  and  964  nulaa  by  the  Baatem  Countiaa  aad  Em 
Anglian  railways.  The  borough  is  governed  by  6  alduiiuau  aad  1* 
oouneillors,  of  whom  one  ia  mayor.  The  living  ia  a  vioerage,  ia  ^ 
archdeaconfy  and  dioceae  of  Ely.  Wiabeach  Poor-Law  Unioti  eoetaai 
22  parishes  and  townships^  with  an  area  of  181,585  acrea,  and  a  ps^ 
Ution  in  1851  of  86,815. 

The  town  of  Wiabeach  haa  a  neai  aad  nnifoma  appaanoee:  ta 
streets  are  deaa  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  handionie  tutaam,  oonetraeas 
in  18I6»  ooonpiea  the  space  on  whioh  the  castla  of  Wiabeach  foraatr 
stood.  The  com  exohaage,  buUt  in  1811,  waa  converted  in  1881  wi 
a  room  for  lecturea,  ooncerta,  and  similar  purpoeea.  At  the  baek  x 
the  corn  exchange  is  a  large  plot  of  ground  need  a«  a  cnttle-oaiuL 
The  new  town>hall  waa  built  in  1801  on  the  aite  o€  a  boilding  tabd 
'The  Firkia  Croaa,'  which  waa  the  butter-market  at  a  period  whs  tk 
town  had  a  considerate  trade  in  dairy  produce.  A  pmblio  haU  w 
erected  in  1852  for  the  use  of  the  mechanics  inaiitate,  teanpensei 
society,  Ac.  The  house  of  oorreetion  waa  buUt  in  1807.  The  msife^ 
place  oceopiee  a  huge  piece  of  ground  in  the  ceatra  of  the  %ams. 
There  are  public  hatha.  8t  Patera  church  is  an  aaciant  and  veiy  ia 
building,  with  a  tower  detached  firom  tlie  body  of  the  «dinrch.  SL 
UurfB  diurch  is  a  short  distance  trom  the  town,  aad  there  ia  a  chi^ 
of  ease.  The  Wesleyan  Hethodista,  Independente,  Baptaais,  Qaakm, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitariaaa  have  placea  of  woiahipL  Ttae  m 
a  Bethel  or  Seamen'a  chapel,  a  Free  Qrammar  echo<^  HataoiMl,  Britii^ 
and  lafiant  schools,  a  literMy  society,  a  scientific  iastitatkm,  readiar- 
rooms,  a  public  library,  and  a  aavinga  bank.  Qoariar  aad  pet^ 
aeaaiona  and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

The  two  parte  of  the  town  of  Wiabeach  are  oonnedad  by  a  Isk^ 
of  atone,  ooaaiating  of  one  andi  of  72  feet  apan.  A  oanal  between  W» 
beach  and  Outwell,  which  waa  completed  in  1792,  oonnecta  the  Neci 
with  the  Oussk  The  aafigation  of  the  Nene  to  Wisbaaoh  had  gradusi^ 
become  very  difficult  and  dangerous^  from  the  aooamii]ati<m  of  msi 
and  aand ;  but  by  cuts  and  other  works  it  haa  been  much  improved 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  beloogiag  to  tbe 
pert  of  Wiabeach  on  December  Slat,  1854,  were — 50  tone  aad  under, 
22  aailing-veaaela,  tonnage  815 ;  and  1  ateam-veasol,  tonnage  18 :  abon 
50  tons,  78  sailing-veasels,  tonnage  11,982 ;  and  2  ataana-TeaHla  of  h'ii 
tona.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  veaaels  entered  and  cleared  at  Ua 
port  during  1864,  were: — Inwarda,  727  aailing-veassls,  toaaage  62.69*^, 
and  41  ateam-vessela,  toaaage  16,996 ;  outwards,  808  aailiag-vesseli, 
tonnage  19.658,  and  2  Bteam-vsssels,  toniuige  104. 

The  market  for  fiit  cattle  is  held  weekly  on  Thunday ;  that  for  oofa, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance,  ia  held  on  Satazday.  Throe  fain 
are  held  yearly.  The  expoiia  include  com,  potatoes^  wool,  aad  seeds; 
coals  and  timber  are  the  chief  imports.  Sliip-  and  boaVbculding 
rope-making,  iron-foundmg,  bri^^ottking,  brewing,  malting,  and  tanning 
ace  carried  on.  Wliiting  is  made  to  some  extent.  Ia  the  vidnity  sz« 
extensivd  market-gardenSi 

A  castle  waa  built  at  Wiabeach  in  1086  by  William  L  After  iti 
destruction  by  an  inundation  in  1286  it  waa  rebailtb  It  existed  in 
Cromwell's  time^  but  haa  since  been  demolished.  The  Chiild  of  tke 
Holy  Trinity  of  Wysbech  waa  eeUbliahed  in  1379,  and  remained,  witk 
^ght  minor  guilda,  till  the  dieaolution  of  the  monastpcisa 

WISBT.     {QOTHLAIOX] 

WI8CASSET.    [Maihk,  U3.1 

WISCHEORAD.    [Bosmia.] 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Unitsd  Statea  cf 
North  America,  extends  between  42*  80'  aud  47*  N.  lat,  86*  and  W 
W.  kmg.    It  ia  bounded  B.  by  Lake  Midiigan  and  the  laige  iolet  at 
ita  south-western  extremity  known  as  Qreen  Bay,  wluch  divides  it 
from  the  atate  of  Michigan;  N.B.  l^  the  atate  of  Michigan;  N.  by  Laks 
Superior,  which  divides  it  from  Upper  Canada;  K.W.  aad  W.  by  the 
territory  of  Miaaeeota;  S.W.  by  the  state  of  Iowa;  aad  a  by  that  of 
Illinois.    The  extreme  lengtii  from  north  to  south  is  285  miles,  the 
greateat  width  255  milea.    The  area  ia  58,924  square  milea.    The 
population  in  1850  was  805,891,  of  whom  635  were  fireeoeloared 
peraona :  the  density  of  population  was  5*66  to  the  square  mile.    The 
inhaMtanta  being  aU  free^  the  federal  representative  population  is  the 
same  aa  the  entire  population  in  1850.    This,  aocMdiag  to  ths  prmnt 
ratio  of  representation,  entities  the  state  to  send  Uuee  reprsseotatives 
to  Congress.    To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  statea,  WiasMsin 
sands  two  membeiB. 
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Surftiee,  Bydroffrapkf,  amd  Oammwnieatimii, — ^The  surface  of  tliis 

state    is  for  tna  most  psvi  gently  tmdiiiatiiig.    No  portioiii  of  h  is 

znountainous,  but  the  northern  and  north-western  |>srtB  are  very  much 

broken,  and  smm  of  the  hUla  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Moontains 

attain  a  considerable  eleraiion.    The  most  northern  part  is  a  wild 

rocky  country  cootslniDg  immense  forests  of  white  pine  and  other 

•▼eiigreen  trese^  ftrom  which  vast  quantities  of  lumber  are  annually 

sent  down  the  Bt  Crolz  River  to  the  HisnssippL    This  region  is 

-w^liolly  one  of  primii^Ye  rooks^  and  affords  scenes  of  striking  grandeur. 

It  ia  in  this  district  that  the  eztensiye  copper  deposits  of  Wisconsin 

Skre  found.    Along  Lake  Superior  the  oHfls  are  reiy  steep  and  mostly 

bare,  or  only  ooyered  with  low  bushes.    In  the  immediate  Ticinity  of 

the  lake  forest  trees  rarely  occur,  except  in  the  recesses  of  some  of 

the  bayi^  or  along  the  river  bottomSi    All  the  riven  in  this  northern 

portion  of  the  state  are  very  rapid,  and  afford  abundant  water-power ; 

those  which  flow  into  Lake  Superior  generally  have  xapids  or  fidls  a 

fet^r  miles  above  their  mouths. 

That  portion  of  the  state  which  borders  on  the  Mississippi  is 
described  under  Missibbiffi  Riysr.    From  the  janotion  of  the  St 
Croix  the  Mississippi  runs  along  a  '  bottom,'  which  below  Lake  Pepin 
widens  from  8  to  10  or  12  miles.    Tills  bottom  is  uniformly  bounded 
by  limestone  cliflii,  or  '  blufh,'  which  ate  generally  abrupt  and  often 
precipitous,  rising  to  a  height  of  Arom  800  to  600  or  600  feet^  and 
occasionally  still  higher;    south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  they  sink 
much  lower.    Within  the  bottom,  eepeciallv  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Pepin,  isolated  hills  and  knobs  of  eoosiderable  magnitude^  based  upon 
horizontal  stiata  of  rock  and  towering  to  various  heights,  are  frequently 
met  wiUi.    The  Talley  consists  of  alternate  prairie  and  woodlanda 
The  prairies  are  usually  elevated  above  the  reach  of  floods,  and  richly 
coyerad  wiUi  herbage  and  flowers;   while  the  woodlands  sustain  a 
heavy  growth  of  trees,  but  are  inundated  in  flood-tim^    The  high 
lands  bounding  the  river  are  intersected  by  deep  and  numerous  rivers 
and  watercourses,  which  give  to  that  part  of  the  country  a  hilly  and 
broken  aspect    At  the  back  of  them  the  country  is  diveraified  by 
hlla  and  vi^eys :  the  hills  are  high  and  rugged,  and  partly  covered 
with  timber ;  the  valleys  often  present  extensive  fiats,  abounding  in 
lakes,  swamps,  and  ponds.    The  soil  is  eandy,  and  the  vegetation  not 
▼igorous ;  the  trees  do  not  attain  their  full  growth.    This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  east^  about  90**  W.  long.,  by  a  lofty  range  of  hills 
called  the  Ooooch  and  Smoksy  Mountaina    In  this  hilly  rejgion  origi- 
nate the  head-waters  of  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  numerous  lakea 
The  coun^  east  of  thk  ridge^  extending  by  Fox  River  to  Qreen  Bay, 
is  lees  broken  and  rugged ;  the  soil  is  less  sandy,  the  vegetation  more 
luxuriant,   and   the  foreit-trees  attain  a  more  stately  growth.    A 
large  part  of  it  conslBtB  of  wide  rolling  prairies,  and  there  are  several 
lakes  and  extensive  swamps  having  an  abundant  growth  of  cranberries 
and  wild  rice.   The  forests  in  these  parts  consist  chiefly  of  yellow-pine, 
pitch-pine,  and  white-pine  of  excellent  quality ;  but  wMte-biroh,  waite' 
cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  are  also  common. 

The  oountiy  between  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  and  the 
Wisconsin,  where  that  river  nms  firom  east  to  west,  is  an  irrsgular 
plain,  elevated  from  260  to  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  consists  of  limestone  which  is  often  rent  by  deep  and  nearly 
perpendicular  chasms  of  eonsid««ble  depth,  but  little  width.    On  ths 
upper  surface  of  the  plain  are  numerous  single  hills  rising  fkt>m  200 
to  600  feet  above  their  bases,  and  from  600  to  1000  feet  above  the 
watercourses  which  run  in  the  chasms.    The  highest  of  these  hills, 
called  Blue  Mound,  not  hr  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  is 
stated  to  be  1414  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi  at  the 
mouth  of  Wisconsin  River.    The  greater  part  of  this  region  ii  a  prairie 
destitute  of  wood,  and  genially  covered  with  a  good  tur£    There  are 
alao  many  tracts  overgrown  with  stunted  oak  and  some  other  trees ; 
but  these  woods  have  no  underwood,  and  the  single  trees  are  generally 
from  10  to  20  feet  from  one  another.    In  a  few  places  the  forests  are 
more  dense.    The  bottoms  of  the  rivers  run  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  general  level  of  the  countiy,  especially  that  of  tlie  Wis- 
consin, which  resembles  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi^  but  is  only  from 
one  mile  to  two  miles  wide. 

The  country  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  has  a  different 
aspect.  The  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  the  small  bay  into  which 
the  river  Milwaukee  falls,  is  a  portion  of  the  great  level  s^  low  plain 
which  surrounds  the  southern  extremity  d  the  lake,  and  extends 
firom  St  Joseph's  River  to  the  Milwaukea  It  is  as  extensive  flat 
embracing  woodlands  and  prairies  alteraatiog  with  each  other.  Far- 
ther north  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  skirted  by  high  sand-hills^  which 
lometimes  extend  inland,  and  are  barren^  but  protect  the  more  levd 
and  fertile  country  which  fa  trarersed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mana- 
wakee  rivers  against  the  whids  blowing  from  the  lake.  Korth  of  44* 
K.  lat,  and  up  to  Qreen  &y,  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  somewhat 
rocky,  uneven,  and  partly  wooded.  The  country  Ikrther  inland  along 
the  Fox  Biver,  and  towards  Winnebago  Lake,  has  a  consideiable 
degree  of  fertility. 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  numerous  veiy  remarkable 
remains  of  an  unknown  antiquity,  the  only  records  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Th^  consist  of  a  series  of  tumuli,  and 
are  locally  known  as  the  Mounds.  Th^  are  scattered  oTer  a  wide 
area,  but  are  most  numerous  along  Rock,  Wisconsin,  Fox,  and  Pishtaka 
riverB,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Four  Laksii 


The  most  numerous  of  the  mounds  are  of  a  circular  and  oblong  form, 
similar  to  the  sepulchral  mounds  which  have  been  met  with  all  over 
the  globe;  but  besides  these,  and  often  placed  without  regard  to 
regularity  among  them,  are  numerous  others  wholly  unlike  what  are 
met  with  elsewhere.  These  are  described  as  being  of  Tsrious  sixes, 
and  oonstructed  of  Tarious  matMJals,  but  commonly  of  bumt  dsy. 
They  all  assume  definite  shapes,  and,  though  rudely  fsahioned,  are 
evidently  intended  to  represent  various  quadrupeds^  birds,  rsptilesi, 
and  occasionally  man.  One,  near  Blue  Mound,  represents  a  man  lying 
down,  with  his  head  towards  the  west,  his  feet  to  the  east^  and  his  Isgs 
and  arms  extended.  It  is  120  feet  long,  and  about  6  feet  high.  A 
figure  of  a  turtle  is  66  feet  long,  and  about  6  feet  high.  Some  are 
said  to  represent  bu£Uoes,  esgles,  lisards,  fta ;  and  in  a  few  instances 
they  ooour  arranged  in  an  irregular  line  as  though  the  animals  were 
following  each  other.  At  one  spot,  near  the  Four  Lakes,  about  100  of 
these  mounds  occur ;  those  representing  animals  being  placed  among 
the  plain  ones  without  any  apparent  order.    Fragments  of  ancient 

Sottery  ore  frequently  found  in  the  same  neij];hbourhood.  (*  SiUiman's 
oumal,'  vols,  xxxiv.  and  xliv.) 

The  Mississippi,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  state 
from  the  junction  of  the  St  Croix,  is  noticed  in  a  sepamte  articles 
[Mississippi,  Ritul]  All  the  more  important  rivers  of  the  state  fall 
into  the  MississippL  The  IFifCOMtn,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
state  is  derived,  flows  from  some  lakes  north  of  46°  N.  lat,  and  mna 
above  200  miles  in  a  ganerally  southern  direction  to  Portage^  when  it 
turns  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and,  after  a  further  course  of  114 
milee^  falls  into  the  Mississippi  near  Prairie  du  Chien.  When  swollen 
by  a  freshet  it  affords  sa  easy  navigation  for  steam-boats  of  eonBider> 
able  burden  up  to  Portage,  and  boats  of  light  draft  usually  find 
sufficient  water.  Above  Portage  are  numerous  rapids,  which  afford 
water-power  to  a  great  number  of  saw-mills.  At  Portage  is  a  deprs»> 
sion,  or  portage,  of  one  mile  and  a  half,  across  a  flat  meadow,  which 
is  occasionally  subject  to  inundation,  to  the  Fox  River  of  Ghreen  Bay, 
thus  affording  a  communication  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Missiwippi,  through  which  boats  have  been  known  to  pass.  The 
current  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  rapid,  and  like  the  Miaal^ 
aippi  it  contains  numerous  islands :  when  the  wi^r  is  low,  the  naviga- 
tion is  obetmoted  by  shoala  and  sand-banks.  Works  have  been  for 
some  time  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Wiaconsin,  snd  of  rendering  available  its  communicatioa  with 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  river  next  to  the  Wisconsin  in  importance  is  the  JPox,  or 
Ntenah  JKtvsr,  whoss  head-waten  lie  to  the  east  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  Wisconsin.  From  the  portage  above-noUeed  between  the  two 
rivers  it  runs  northward  to  the  BuflUo  and  Puckawa  lakes,  which 
extend  firom  west  to  east  Issuing  from  these  lakes  the  Fox  River 
runs  north-vrest^  until  it  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  largest  of 
its  affluents,  the  Wolf  River.  The  united  river  passes  through  a 
snudl  lake^  called,  from  the  tumuli  which  occur  in  its  vicinity,  the 
Qrande  Buttes  dee  MorU  Lake,  into  Winnebago  Lake,  which  is  g2  miles 
long  and  nearly  10  miles  across  in  the  widest  part  It  leaves  tbis 
lake  at  its  north-western  extremity  and  soon  afterwards  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  which  dbstmot  navigation.  The  remainder  of  its  course 
lies  to  the  north-oast,  and  it  U1\m  hito  the  most  southern  recess  of 
Green  Bay.  The  rendering  the  ra|4ds  bslow  Lake  Winnebago  passable 
by  steam-boats,  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  connecting  the  Mississip{A 
with  Lake  Michigan,  noticed  above. 

Of  the  other  rivers  we  shall  only  mention  three,  which  fall  into 
the  Mississippi, — ^the  Black  River,  the  Chippeway  and  St  Croix  rivers. 
Black  River  riaee  in  the  Ooooch  Mountains  near  44*  20'  N.  lat,  and 
flows  first  south,  and  then  south-west  to  its  junotioQ  vrith  the  Miasis- 
sippi,  about  01*  SO'  W.  long.  It  drains  a  valley,  in  which  the  sur- 
rounding hills  are  covered  with  fine  forest  trees ;  and  above  16,000,000 
feet  of  pine  lumber  are  annually  sent  down  the  river  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Chifptway,  the  Ojibway  of  the  Indians,  rises  near  some 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  Lake  Superior.  The  main  stream  Is 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  streams,  which  issue  from 
numerous  lakes  near  the  Michigan  boundary.  It  flows  in  a  generaUy 
south-western  direction  to  tiie  MiasiBsippi,  which  it  enters  near  the 
foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  It  forma  in  its  course  numerous  rapids,  one 
series  of  which  extends  for  about  24  miles.  Above  28>000,000  feet 
of  pine  lumber  are  sent  down  thia  river  annually.  The  SL  Oroist 
River  is  noticed  under  MnaissiPPt  Rivvb,  toL  ill  coL  821.  About 
20,000>000  fset  of  phie  lumber  are  annually  sent  down  tiie  St  Croix. 
The  other  rivers  of  the  state  are  very  numerous,  and  though  not  of 
mudi  value  for  navigation,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
mechanical  purposea 

The  number  of  lakes  which  are  dispersed  over  the  state  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Superior  ia  very  great  In  some  parts 
north  of  46*  N.  lat,  they  cover  more  than  half  the  surface,  moat  of 
them  varying  from  2  to  10  miles  in  drcumferenee ;  but  there  are  also 
several  larger  lakes.  The  larger  are  the  Flambeau  Lake  and  the 
Tomahawk  Lake,  each  of  which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Chippeway 
River ;  in  the  same  district  are  lakes  Courtoreille,  Chetac,  Red  Cedar, 
ko.  The  country  south  of  46*  K.  lat,  contains  comparatively  few 
lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  tract  of  country  which  lies 
between  the  great  bend  <^  the  Wisconsin  River  and  Qreen  Bay,  sad 
is  dnixMd  by  Fox  River.    This  tract  contains  numerous  lakes,  among 
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which  is  the  WiDnebago  Lake,  through  which  Fox  Rirer  flows,  and 
which  ia  nayigahle  for  ateam-boata,  aeYenl  of  which  ply  regularly 
upon  it.  The  lakes  Buffido,  Puckaway  and  Buttee  des  Morta,  formed 
by  expansions  of  Fox  Birer,  have  been  already  noticed ;  Fond  du 
Lac  is  another  expanaion  of  Fox  Biyer,  whidi  opens  into  Great 
Buttes  des  Morts  Lake,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  pietaresque  soenery. 
South  of  the  Wisconsin  are  the  Four  Lakes,  through  which  the 
Goosekahawn  River  flows ;  on  the  isthmus  between  Third  and  Fourth 
lakes,  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated.  Lake  Michigan, 
which  bounds  the  state  on  the  east,  is  noticed  under  Gahada. 

Numerous  railwaya  haye  been  projected  for  this  state,  and  sereral 
have  been  wholly  or  partly  conatructed.  Madison  is  the  oentre  of 
the  state  railway  sj^tem.  One  of  the  chief  lines  in  operation  is  the 
Milwaukee  and  Missisaippi  railway,  which  connects  Milwaukee  with 
Madison,  and  will  eventuaily  be  continued  to  the  MissiHsippL  Another 
great  Une  connects  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  Illinois,  with  Fond 
du  Lao.  In  all  there  were,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  in  Wisoonsin 
11  lines  of  railway,  having  283  miles  of  road  in  operation,  and 
746  miles  additional  were  in  course  of  construction  or  projected. 
Plank  roads  have  been  laid  down  from  all  the  chief  lake  ports  to  the 
interior. 

Geology^  Mtneralogy,  isc — The  rocks  of  the  north  and  north-western 
portions  of  the  state  belong  entiroly  to  the  eruptive  and  metamorphio 
series ;  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lske  Superior,  where  are 
strata  of  what  Mr.  Owen  describes  as  Potsdam  sandstone^  but  which 
Mr.  Marcou  thinks  clearly  identical  with  the  New  Red-sandstone  of 
European  geologists.  In  this  north-western  section  are  valuable  dykes 
of  copper-trap.  But  the  prevalent  formation  of  Wisoonsin  is  the 
Silurian,  which  is  described  as  extending  along  the  entire  course 
of  the  Mississippi  in  this  state,  from  the  St  Croix  to  considerably 
east  of  the  Cbippeway,  along  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  occupy  almost 
the  whole  of  the  southern  moiety  of  the  state.  Of  this  extensive 
tract  Lower  Silurian  strata  occupy  by  far  the  laigest  portion.  The 
lowest  of  these  strata  is  the  hard  crystalline  sandstone,  known  as  Pots- 
dam sandstone;  in  the  western  part  of  Uie  state  it  is  of  oonsid«mble 
thickness,  and  is  characterised  by  containing  a  larger  number  of 
Lmgvla  and  OrbievHa  than  is  found  in  any  other  put  of  America. 
Above  this  occur  strata,  chiefly  of  blne-limeatone  and  blue  clay%  with, 
in  some  places,  layers  of  sandstone.  The  limestones  are  mostly  mag- 
nesian,  in  which  are  included  the  Galena  limeatones,  which  supply  the 
lead  veina  that  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  south- 
em  Wisconsin.  To  this  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  chiefly 
belong' the  rocks  which  border  Green  Bay.  The  St  Peter^a  ahell- 
limestone,  or  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  America, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  recognised  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin. 
Upper  Silurian  strata  form  a  comparatively  narrow  band,  extending 
idong  Lake  Michigan  from  Green  Bay  into  iUinoiB :  these  strata  con- 
sist entirely  of  limestone  rocks.  In  the  extreme  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  state,  south  of  Milwaukee,  they  consist  chiefly  of  light  gray 
limestones,  and  are  designated  by  Mr.  Owen  the  Red  Cedar  River 
Formation. 

Wisconsin  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  though  so  new  a  state, 
mining  operationa  are  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.  In  the 
north-west«rn  portion  of  the  state,  or  the  region  of  igneous  rocks, 
veins  of  copper-ore  occur  of  remarkable  richness,  and  which  are  said 
to  be  apparently  inexhaustible.  The  copper-mines  ore  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Superior.  The  lead-mines  of  Wisconsin  supply 
however  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  its  mineral  wealth.  The  lead 
occura  in  the  porous  limestone  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
the  mines  are  worked  to  great  profit  In  1852  about  40,000,000  lbs. 
of  lead  were  exported  from  Galena,  of  which  nine-tenths  are  said  to 
have  been  raised  in  Wisoonsin,  and  the  quantities  shipped  at  other 
ports  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisoonsin  are  said  to  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  remaining  tenth  part  Iron-ore  occure  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  Mississippi  and  elsewhere,  but  it  haa  not  yet  been  turned  to 
much  account  In  the  copper-veins  zinc  and  calamine  are  found.  The 
Silurian  sandstone  forms  an  exoellent  building-stone,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  largely  quarried.  White-marble  abounds  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  state.  Gypsum,  chalcedony,  jasper,  Ac.,  are 
met  with  in  various  places. 

^7,  Climaie,  Produclwtu,  «fec.— In  the  prairie  districts  the  soil 
generally  consists  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould  of  considerable  deptii, 
resting  on  a  clayey  loam.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  is  quite  free  from  stoues  or  gravel,  and  is  very  fertile.  The 
soil  of  the  timbered  land  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  rich  as  that  of  the 
prairies;  that  of  the  evergreen  district  is  sandy  and  far  from  fertile. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  poor  sandy  land  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  state.    In  the  mining  districts  there  are  many  very  fertile  tracts. 

The  winters  are  long  and  very  cold,  and  the  summers  are  very  hot 
The  difierence  between  the  two  seasons  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  which  are  under  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  and  nearly  as  elevated  as  Wisconsin.  During  the  winter 
months  the  thermometer  frequently  descends  bblow  aero,  which  very 
seldom  takes  place  in  southern  Sweden.  But  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly  in  March,  and  the  spring  is  much  warmer  than  in  Europe,  in 
places  which  have  the  same  mean  annual  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deoresse  of  heat  in  the  months  of  October  and  November 
Is  also  greater.    The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  45%  but  it 


diffen  of  course  somewhat  in  di£foront  parts  of  the  state.  Kcr 
standing  the  numeroua  lakes  and  awampay  the  climate  of  Wuec:i: 
said  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  oouniriea  aitoated  near  the  ^^ 
Lake  Michigan  are  from  the  soutit-weat  for  at  least  ten  moatiBi::^ 
year.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Miaaiasippi  the  north-west  kth;^ 
vailing  wind,  except  in  May  and  June,  when  the  aoutheu^  ia  ^ 
frequent  Thunderstorms  are  frequent,  especially  at  the  b^ 
of  the  spring  and  towards  the  end  of  the  aummer. 

Wisconsin  is  mainly  an  agricnltaral  oeontry,  and  its  agrkl-r 
operations  are  yearly  extending  rapidly.^    The  <»k  openingt,  d;t?. 
of  the  annual  fires  which  have  for  un.  indefinite  period  swept  y. 
laiigo  portion  of  the  state,  offer  great  facilities  for  the  openiLi 
immigrant  farmers;  and  WJMoiwin  baa  continued  to  attnctkr 
yean  past  a  steadily  increasing  influx  from,  the  south  aod  ea^?^ 
the  returns  show  a  corresponding  increase  of  improved  Ucik 
the  cereals  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  the  quantity  nwdi; 
increased  from  212,116  bushels  in    1840  to  4,286.131  buah«}sml'J 
an  increase  of  1920  per  cent  in  10  yeans.     Oats  is  the  sexi  kr- 
crop,  and  then  maize ;  Uie  quantity  grown  of  both  of  Uwr  ^ 
incrnsed  very  largely  (though  a  good  cieal  lass  than  tJiat  of  vsb 
between  the  above  datea.    Barley,  rye^  and  buckwheat  are  ilsor- 
to  a  considerable  extent    Potatoea   are   raised  in  Isi^ge  qouks 
Some  hops  are  grown.    The  cultivattion  of  hemp  and  flax  ii  inems: 
Home  manufactures  were  only  valued  at  12,567  doUani 

The  forests  oonsiBt  chiefly  of  white  and  either  pines,  hot  tbcr  ;^ 
contain  various  kinds  of  oak,  hickoiy,  walnut  sugar-maple,  hLx->. 
cotton-wood,  white,  blue,  and  black  aab,  elm,  red  cedar,  aasS 
willow,  elm,  white  bireh,  white  cedar,  apruoe^  and  jaoiper.  i»: 
200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  sawn  and  sent  down  the  m 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  prairies,  especially  in  the  southern  diatriets^  are  covered  c 
a  fine  turf,  and  afford  good  pasturea  for  cattie  and  sheejk  Br-i. 
cattie,  and  sheep  are  becoming  numerous  Swine  have  increa^f3; 
greaUy.  The  wool  sheared  in  1850  amounted  to  253,963  ib^  ' 
butter  8,638,750  lbs.,  and  of  cheese  400,283  Iba  were  made.  T^ 
are  wild  animals  of  several  kinds,  though  their  number  ii  T^&^■ 
deoreasmg.  In  the  northern  distriota  are  buflSdoea,  elk,  aod  deer;  es 
these  *nim*l«  are  rare  in  tiie  southern  diatriota.  Bears,  wolTe8,B 
foxes  are  not  uncommon.  The  black  and  silver  fox  are  grestlj  v^ 
for  their  skins.  The  other  animals  are  beavera,  otten^minHiotf^ 
sables,  and  musk-rats,  which  are  now  found  only  in  the  nric 
districts.  The  lakes,  swamps,  and  riven  abound  in  watcrfovlaic 
as  swans,  geese, ducks»  and  teal  There  are  alao  ei^iei^  fslooo^^ 
wild  turkeys,  and  partridges.  Fish  abound  in  the  Ukea  Tbe  c^t 
important  kind  is  the  white-fish,  which  weighs  from  4  to  6  Ibt^tfdJ 
very  numerous  in  some  of  the  northern  lakes.  The  riven  sbooad ;: 
atuzgeott.  _ 

Commtree,  Mamifaeiwru,  4lr&--The  direct  foreign  coromeroe  ci  ^^ 
conshi  is  chiefly  with  Canada,  and  is  not  of  much  jmportaoca  ^^ 
the  coacting-tiade  carried  on  firom  the  lake  porta  of  this  ststeud  J 
the  Mississippi  is  rery  kufge.  The  imports  at  the  ports  on  i^ 
Michigan  in  1850-1  amounted  to  above  6,300,000  doiisrs,  cod  » 
exports  to  about  8,000,000  dollars.  The  exports  from  the  Hiau^PP 
ports  are  chiefly  of  minerals.  The  quantity  of  lumber  amnMUj*-' 
down  the  riven  has  been  already  stated.  . . 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  agricultural  implements  ^  ^ 
kinds  of  articles  which  are  required  in  an  agricultural  coao^<^ 
great  bulk  of  what  are  entered  in  the  stete  returns  under  ^^^ 
manufacturing  establishments,  being  saw-mills,  flour-mills.  *°^ . 
neries.  There  are  however  also  several  iron-works,  woollen  mf^ 
breweries,  distilleries,  fta  A  large  quantily  ot  maple  sagtf  u  v»* 
by  the  iarmenu  m^ 

DivUwiu,  Twmu,  dfeft— Wisconsin  is  divided  into  45  countiai  J^ 
poHtical  capital  ia  Madison,  but  the  conunetcial  centre  and  by  w^ 
largest  town  in  the  sUte  is  Milwaukee.  The  foUowing  comprise^ 
of  the  more  important  towns,  but  new  towns  are  ^°^^^j2^ 
into  comparative  importance  in  this  as  in  the  other  more  flounin»'( 
of  the  new  states.  ,   ffL-^ 

Miidwm,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  between  t&«  ^^ 
and  Fourth  Lakes,  of  the  series  known  as  the  Four  ^.^'.iTo   Oi 
W.  from  Milwaukee :  popuUtion  1525  in  1850,  and  3500  ^^'^^ 
Wisconsin  being  organised  as  a  territory  this  spot  was  ■*^*^'**JL,{{f 
site  of  the  future  capital    The  countiy  was  then  only  v^'^P^^gj; 
deared,  and  the  contractor  for  hying  out  and  builduig  uie    ^ 
capital  was,  with  his  party,  11  days  in  cutting  his  "^y.^^l^ 
wilderness  from  Milwaukee.    The  foundation  of  the  city  w^ 
menoed  in  June  1887.    The  situation  of  the  city  is  a  veiystiuaDS  ^ 
The  capitol  occupies  the  summit  of  an  elevation  75  feet  a    ^ 
level  of  the  lake^  and  the  mam  streets  lead  from  it  ^j^'^r^  ^o  ^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  avenue,  y'^^^}^^^^^^^^rad(0 
open  country.    The  capitol,  the  chief  public  building;,  u  « ^v»^ 
and  substantial  structure.    On  an  elevated  spot  west  of  the  a^ 
the  University  of  Wisconsm,  founded  in  1848 :  in  1854  it  iww  -  r 
fessors  and  28  students.    The  city  has  greatly  iocreased  io  o^^  ^ 
and  population  since  the  opening  of  railway  oammunioauon, ^.^ 
great  amount  of  water-power  wuoh  it  possesses  has  ^^.^Jrl^ 
of  several  extensive  mills.    Three  newspapers  are  puhlUhea  n 
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^     Miltoatihe^  stands  on  both  tides  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  at  its  entrance 
into  r.ake  Michigan;  85  miles  K  from  Madison, in 43"  8'N.  Ut,  87<*57' 
^W.  lone;.      I^iie  rise  of  tMs  city  has  been  very  rapid.    It  was  laid  out 
in  1835  as  &  iriUage.    In  1840  it  contained  1712  inhabitants;  20,061 
in  1S50,  and  about  25,000  in  1853.    It  is  the  chief  commercial  and 
manufacturing;  town  in  the  state,  and  the  lai^gest  on  Lake  Michigan 
after  Chicago,  which  is  about  100  miles  S.  from  it.    Milwaukee  contains 
•ome  c^ood.  county  and  municipal  buildings,  churches,  schools,  stores, 
liotelsy  &C.      A  laiige  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  the  export  of  lumber, 
but  there  ia   an  important  and  rapidly-extending  export  of  wheat^ 
fiour,  pork,  beef,  hides,  lead,  &a    The  imports  in  1850-51  amounted 
to    3,828,650  dollars,  the  exporU  to  2,098,469  doUars,  but  they  have 
since  ^eatly  increased.     In  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are  extensiye 
aaw-nxiUa,  flour-milU,  woollen  factories,  machine  shops,  iron  foundries, 
cooperages,  paper-mills,  and  tanneries ;  also  manufactories  of  carriages, 
cabinet-iware,  harness,  soap  and  candles,  sails  and  rigging,  &c    Bricks 
of  peculiar  colour  and  quality  are  made  here  very  laigely  for  exporta- 
tion.   The  city  possesses  several  ships,  and  screw-  and  paddle-steamers. 
Milwaukee   Bay,  which  is  6  miles  across  and  3  miles  deep,  is  well 
abftltered,   except  from  the  east»  and  affords  good  anchorage.    Six 
dHily  newspapers,  5  of  them  having  also  tri-weekly  and  weekly  issues, 
are  published  here. 

Beloit^  on  both  sides  of  Rock  Klvcr,  at  the  junction  of  Turtle  Creek, 
46   miles    S.   by  £.  from  Madison;  population  2732  in  1850,  and 
3300  in   1 853.    The  town  possesses  considerable  water-power,  which 
is   applied  to  working  several  Inrge  mills;  it  also  contains  machine- 
eliops,  aud  other  manufacturiug  establishments.    Beloit  College  had 
6  professors  in  1854,  and  30  stuUents.    A  branch  of  the  Qalena  and 
Chicago  railway  is  carried  to  the  town.    Several  of  the  ancient  tumuli 
before  noticed  are  in  the  vicinity.    Fond  du  Leu,  a  village  on  the 
Fond  du  Lac  River,  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  80  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
frona  Madison ;  population  2014  in  1850,  and  about  4000  in  1840,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  and  growing  trade.    Regular  steam-boat  commu- 
nioatioa  is  maintained  with  the  chief  ports  ou  Lake  Michigan.     Oreen 
Bay^  on  the  right  bank  of  Fox  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Green  Bay, 
140  miles  N.N.K  from  Madison :  population  1923  in  1850,  and  2500 
in  1853.     It  is  well  situated  for  trade,  the  harbour  permitting  vessels 
of  200  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town,  and  the  Fox  River  promising  to 
^         afford,  when  the  improvements  in  progress  are  completed,  great  facili* 
ties  for  communication  with  the  interior.    Some  of  the  buildings  are 
large  aud  showy.    Janesville,  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River,  35  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Madison;  population  3419  in  1850,  about  5000  in  1858. 
This  is  one  of  the  rising  business  towns  of  the  state.    It  contains  a 
few  good  public  buildings ;  haa  several  large  mills  and  stores ;  and  is 
connected  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  bY  railway.    Kenosha  Citp^ 
formerly  called  Southporty  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  100 
miles  SwK  from  Madison :  population  8455  in  1850,  about  5000  in 
1858.     The  harbour  is  a  good  one,  and  the  town  is  the  market  and 
port  of  one  of  the  finest  farming  districts  in  this  part  of  the  Union. 
ManitouwaCt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Manitouwac  River  into  Lake 
Michigan,  120  miles  N.K  from  Madison ;  is  conveniently  situated  for 
trade,   has  good  water-power  for  mechanical  purposes,  aud  is  the 
natuxal  outlet  of  a  fertile  district    It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
riring  towns  in  the  state;  the  population,  which  in  1850  was  only 
750,  had  increased  in  1853  to  2300.    Mineral  Point,  on  one  of  the 
head  streams  of  the  Pecatonica,  an  affluent  of  Rock  River,  50  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Madison;  population  about  3000  in  1853;  is  a  mining 
town  of  considerable  lociJ  importance.     It  contains  some  good  public 
buildings,  and  lai^e  works  for  smelting  lead-  and  copper-ore.    PraiiHe 
du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi,  8  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
'Wisconsin,  about  105  miles  W.  from  Madison :  population  2498  in 
1850.    The  town  contains  several  churches  and  other  buildings.    It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  in  its  vicinity  are  very  productive 
lead-mines ;  and  the  prairie  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  west    The  military  post.  Fort 
Crawford,  is  a  i^ort  distance  south  from  the  town.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  numerous  ancient  sepulchral  mounds.    Racine  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  Root  River,  on  Lake  Michigan,  90  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Madison ;  population  5107  in  1850,  and  about  7500  in  1858,  is,  after 
Milwaukee,  the  most  important  commercial  place  in  the  state.     It 
contains  several  good  public  buildings,  and  is  the  site  of  Rowsell 
Episcopal  College.    The  exports,  chiefly  of  wheat,  amounted  in  1851 
to  650,950  dollars;  the  imports  to  1,452,750  dollars,    five  newspapers 
are  published  here.  The  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  railway  passes  through 
the  city.   SHAoygan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheboygan 
River,  115  miles  N.E.  from  Madison,  is  a  place  of  some  trader  and  con- 
tained 2600  inhabitants  in  1850.    ShuUtburg,  on  a  branch  of  Fever 
River,  60  miles  S.W.  from  Madison,  is  the  centre  of  a  busy  lead-mining 
district,  and  contamed  1678  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  2500  in  1853. 
Waukeiha,  on  the  Pishtaka  River,  65  miles  S.E.  from  Madison,  stands 
on  the  edge  of  a  rich  prairie,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.    It 
had  2313  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  4000  m  1853. 

Hiitory,  Oovemment,  dsc, — ^Wisconsin  was  first  visited  by  the  French 
about  1660;  and  it  remained  nominally  a  French  possession  till 
1763,  when  it  vras  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  After  the  declaration  of 
American  independence,  Wisconsin  formed  a  part  of  the  United 
States  North-West  Territory.  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  distinct 
territorial  government  in  1836;  bat  the  territory  included  a  much 
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larger  ares  than  the  present  state.  In  1848  Wisconsin,  with  its 
present  boundaries^  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  confirmed  by  s 
popular  convention  in  April  1848.  By  it  the  sufflrage  is  vested  in  all 
free  white  males  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
one  year,  and  in  all  civilised  persons  of  Indian  desoent  nbt  being  mem- 
bers of  a  tribe.  The  legislsture,  elected  biennially,  oonsists  of  an 
Assembly  of  not  less  than  54  nor  more  than  100  (at  present  54) 
members ;  and  a  Senate  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than 
one-third  of  the  number  of  members  of  tiie  Assembly :  at  present 
there  are  18  senators.  The  governor  is  also  elected  for  two  years. 
The  judges  are  elected  by  .popular  vote.  By  the  constitution,  the 
legislature  cannot  pass  s  bill  for  a  lottery  or  s  divorce.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1853,  was 
811,633  dollars ;  the  total  expenditure  was  254,197  dollars.  The  state 
militia  consisted  in  1854  of  39,565  men,  of  whom  414  were  com- 
missioned officers.  In  1853,  in  the  counties  which  furnished  returns 
(89  out  of  the  45  in  the  state),  there  were  in  all  188,279  *'  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  20,"  of  whom  95,293  attended  schooL 
The  capital  of  the  State  School  Fund  amounted  on  December  81, 
1853,  to  1,141,804  dollars,  of  which  1,107,709  dollars  were  at  interest 
at  7  per  cent  There  are  a  state  university  at  Madison,  and  coUoges  at 
Btsloit  and  Racine. 

(Hunt,  Oaulteer  of  Wiaeontin;  SUUittieal  OauUeer  of  the  Untied 
Slatet;  Owen,  Heport  of  a  Cfeologieal  Survey  of  Wieeomin;  Maroou, 
Cfeological  Map  of  the  United  Statet;  Seventh  Ceneue  of  the  United 
Statee;  De  Bow,  StatiHical  View  if  the  United  Statee;  Ameriean 
Almanac.) 

WISHAWTON.    [Lakabkshibx.] 

WISMAR.    [BixoKLSNBUBa.] 

WITCHAMPTON.    [Dobsbtbhibe.] 

WITHAM,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  UnioBy 
in  the  parish  of  Witham,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Brain 
or  Podsbrook,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Black  water,  in  51"  48' 
N.  lat.,  0**  89'  £.  long.,  distant  9  miles  N.E.  from  Chelmsford,  87  miles 
N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  88|  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Witham  in  1851  was  8803. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  and  diocese 
of  Rochester.  With  am  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  86,988  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
16,099. 

Witham  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  but  probably  that  prinoe  only  restored  the  plaoe,  as  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  here.  The  town  of  Witham 
consists  of  two  portions :  the  lai^ger  comprises  one  main  street  along 
the  high  road,  and  four  small  streets  brandling  from  it ;  while  the 
smaller,  about  half  a  mile  distant^  is  on  Chipping  Hill,  and  indudea 
the  parish  church.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  ohurch  is  s 
commodious  structure.  A  second  church,  All  Saints,  was  erected  in 
1842,  at  a  cost  of  5000/.  The  Indenendents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worsnip.  There  are  Nationid,  British, 
and  Infant  schools,  a  litenry  institution,  and  a  savings  bank.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  three  fisirs  are  hold  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

WITNET,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Witney,  is  pleassntly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Windrush,  in  51*^  48'  N.  lat,  1*  29'  W.  long.,  distant  11  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Oxford,  and  65  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  town  of  Witney  ii^  1851  was  8099.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  and  recioiy,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 
Witney  Poor-Law  Union  contains  42  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  70,169  acns,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,530. 

The  town  of  Witney  is  chiefly  known  by  its  blanket  manufacture, 
which  has  been  cvried  on  from  an  early  period.  Although  a  manu- 
facturing town,  Witney  retains  a  quiet  and  rural  appearance.  Situated 
in  the  High-straet  are  a  staple  or  blanket  hall,  a  handsome  structure^ 
erected  in  1721 ;  a  town-hall,  built  of  stone,  with  a  piazaa  underneath 
for  a  market-house ;  and  s  market-cross,  erected  in  1688,  and  repaired 
in  1811.  The  church  is  s  commodious  and  handsome  crudform 
building,  with  a  tower  and  a  lofty  spire  at  the  intersection.  The 
Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Qrammar  school.  National,  British, 
and  Infant  schools,  and  an  Athenssum  reading-room.  The  manu£so- 
ture  of  rough  coatings,  of  tilt  for  barges,  of  felt  for  paper-makers,  and 
of  gloves,  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Witney  blankets  are 
of  superior  texture  and  good  colour.  ThnxBdaj  is  the  marketHlay; 
six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

WITTENBERG.     [Mbbsbbubo.] 

WITTBRSHAM.    [Kent.]       *  , 

WITTON-LE-WEAa    [Dubham.] 

WITTSTOCK.    [Bbamdbnbubo.] 

WIVELISCOMBk      [S0ICBB8BT8HIBEt 

WIVENHOE.    [Essex.] 
WIX.    [EasBX.] 
WLCDAWA.     [POLAHIXI 
WOAHOO.     i»Ax«STr3'm  IBLAKM.] 

WOBURN,  Bedfordshire,  a  markei-town  and  the  sett  of  a  Poor- 
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Law  Utiioti,  in  the  parish  of  Wobum,  is  sitaatM  in  61^  59'  N.  lat. 
0"  87'  W.  teng.,  distant  16  miles  S.8.W.  from  Bedford,  41  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  50  miles  by  the  London  and  North- 
We8tt»rn  r&ilw«y.  The  population  of  the  parish  of  Wobnm  in  1851 
was  2049.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  exempt  fVom  epii^copal 
Jurisdiction.  Wobum  Poor^Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  town- 
•hips,  with  an  area  of  29,608  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,075. 

An  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  was  founded  at  Wobum  by  Hugh  de 
Bolebec  in  1145.  The  last  abbot,  Robert  Hobs,  was  executed  for 
denying  the  king's  supremacy ;  and  the  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted 
to  John,  lord  Russell,  afterwards  earl  of  Bedford.  The  town  of 
Wobum  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1724,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in 
a  regular  manner.  The  market-house  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  also  ehlarged  the  parish  church 
and  school-house,  and  added  to  the  church  tower  an  elegant  lantern 
and  pinnacles.  The  Wesleyan  Methodbts  and  Independents  hare 
ehapels,  and  there  are  a  British  school  and  some  almshouses.  Lace- 
making  and  straw'hat  making  employ  some  of  the  females.  Friday  is 
'tiie  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  on  January  1st,  March  23rd,  July  13th, 
and  October  6th. 

The  park,  in  which  Is  situated  Wobum  Abbey,  the  magnificent 
■eat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  about  three  miles  long  by  about  a 
teile  and  a  half  wide.  Part  of  the  old  abbey  remains,  but  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  buildings  constituting  the  present  mansion. 
Wobum  Abbey,  as  it  now  stands,  was  erected  about  the  middle  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  it  occupies  four  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, presenting  four  fronts  of  above  200  feet  each.  The  principal 
fit)nt,  on  the  west  side,  is  of  thd  Ionic  order,  with  a  rustic  basement 
The  offices  are  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  the  park  is 
finely  diversified  with  wood  and  water.  The  tree  on  which  Abbot 
Hobs  was  hung  is  still  standing,  and  is  carefully  preserved.  The 
abbey  is  adorned  with  several  interesting  historical  portraits.  In  the 
dining-room  is  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  by  Vandyke ;  and  in  the 
breakfast-room  a  numerous  series  of  views  in  Venice,  by  Canaletti, 
painted  originally  for  Bedford  House.  In  the  sculpture  gallery  are 
the  antique  vas  *.  known  as  the  Lanti  vase,  brought  over  to  England 
by  Lord  Cawdor,  and  a  very  large  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  (brought 
fk'om  Ephesus)  having  bassi-rilievi  on  the  four  sides.  In  the  park 
ia  a  fkrm-yard  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  furnished  with  every 
ecnvenience.  It  originated  with  Francis,  fifth  duke  of  Bedford.  The 
grounds  and  gardens  have  obtained  great  horticultural  celebrity.  The 
arboretum  is  a  very  find  one ;  the  collection  of  willows  is  the  finest 
In  England. 

WOKINO.    [SuRRirr.] 

WOKINGHAM,  or  OAKINQHAM,  Berkshire,  a  market-town  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wokingham,  is 
iituated  near  the  right  bank  of  a  feeder  of  the  river  Loddon,  in 
61*  25'  N.  l«t,  0*  60'  W.  long.,  distant  7  mUes  S.E.  from  Reading, 
and  82  miles  W.  by  S.  fh>m  London.  By  the  Great  Westem  railway, 
and  the  Reading  branch  of  the  South-Eastem  railway,  the  distance 
from  London  is  42f  miles.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Woking- 
ham in  1861  was  2272.  The  town  is  governed  by  eight  capital  bur- 
gesses, one  of  whom  is  alderman.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  cumcy, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Wokingham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
42,226  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,668. 

Wokingham  is  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  on  one 
of  the  roads  from  London  to  Reading.  The  town  consists  of  several 
Streets,  which  meet  in  a  spacious  area,  containing  the  market-house. 
The  church,  which  U  ancient,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  woitiLip.  There 
are  National  and  Infant  schools,  a  savings  bank,  almshouses,  and  an 
hospital  at  Luckley  Oreen  for  a  chaplain  and  16  poor  men.  The 
malting  and  meal  trades  and  the  shoe  manufacture  furnish  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  Tho  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  which  is  purchased  largely  for  the 
London  market.    Four  fairs  are  held  during  the  year. 

WOLFENBOTTEL,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  capital  of 
the  cmjle  of  Wolfenbtittel,  is  situated  in  52"  9*  N.  lat,  lO'*  32'  E.  long., 
on  the  Ocker,  IS  miles  by  railway  from  Brunswick,  and  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely  the  citadel, 
or  formerly  fortified  part,  and  two  suburbs.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  broad,  and  for  the  most  part,  straight  streets,  all  well  paved. 
Till  1764  it  Was  tho  residence  of  the  dukes,  in  whose  palace  there  was 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  and  a  theatre.  Opposite  the  palace  stands 
a  fine  building,  erected  in  1728,  on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  contaming  on  the  ground-floor  the  ducal  riding-school,  and 
above  it  the  public  library,  which  contains  10,009  manusoripts  and 
200,000  printed  volumes.  The  town  has  four  churches,  of  which 
that  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its  size ;  an  ancient  arsenal,  now 
used  as  barracks;  a  large  poor-house;  an  orphan  asylum;  a  gym- 
nasiuna;  and  several  schools.  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable 
trade  in  yam,  and  they  also  manufacture  linen,  leather  gloves,  japan- 
nod-wares,  paper-hangings,  silk,  diaper,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  and  vitriol ; 
there  are  likewise  some  tanneries  and  distilleries.  Wolfenbuttel  is 
the  seat  of  several  public  offices,  for  the  whole  duchy,  of  the  con- 
sistory and  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  Waldect  Lippe,  and 
Brunswick.  ,  -»      m 


WOLGA.    [VoLOA.] 

WOLLIN.    [Stettih.] 

WOLSINGHAM.    [Dubham.] 

WOLSTAKTON,  Staffordshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  Wolstanton 
and  BuRSLElc  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  the  pottery  district,  in 
58*  1'  N.  lat.,  2*  11'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from  New- 
castle-uuder-Lyme,  150  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  147} 
miles  by  the  North-Western  and  North-Staffordshire  railwaya  The 
population  of  the  township  of  Wolstanton  in  1841  was  1317;  that  of 
the  entire  parish,  which  includes  Tunstall,  noticed  among  the  towns  in 
Stavfordsbibb,  was  22,191.  The  living  of  Wolstanton  parish  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Poor-Law  Union  contains  the  two  parishes 
80  named,  with  an  area  of  18,679  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
41,916.  Wolstanton  church  is  a  neat  edifice;  there  are  no  other 
buildings  of  any  consequence.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  potteries  of  the  district. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  Staffordshire,  a  market  and  manufacturing 
town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  in  52'  35'  N.  lat,  2"  7'  W.  long.,  distant  16  , 
miles  S.  from  Stafford,  123  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  127 
miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway.  The  population  of 
the  municipal  borough  of  Wolverhampton  in  1851  was  49,985 ;  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  119,748.  The  borough  is  govemed  by  12 
aldermen  and  36  councUlot^,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  arch- 
deaconiy  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Wolverhampton 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  4  townships,  with  an  area  of  23,998  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  132,603. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Wolverhampton  in  996  by  Wulfrana, 
sister  of  King  Edgar ;  and  the  town  appears  to  have  been  named 
Wulfrana  Ham  ton,  after  the  foundress  of  the  monastery,  which  by 
contraction  and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton.  The  parish 
includes  a  circumference  of  about  30  miles.  The  town  is  situated  on 
rinng  ground,  and  consists  in  general  of  substantial  and  well-built 
houses ;  the  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  public  building* 
are — a  new  exchange,  opened  in  January  1852,  containing  a  hall  100 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high ;  a  town-hall ;  a  public  sub- 
scription library-hall,  over  which  is  a  suite  of  rooms  used  for  concerts 
and  assemblies ;  an  hospital ;  a  dispensary ;  a  theatre ;  and  a  new 
market-hall.  There  are  eight  churches,  four  of  which  are  of  recant 
erection ;  the  oldest  is  that  of  St  Peter,  a  spacious  structure,  erected 
in  the  14  th  century,  and  just  restored.  The  pulpit  is  formed  of  a 
single  stone  elaborately  sculptured,  and  there  is  a  font  of  great 
antiquity,  with  curious  bas-relief  figures  of  saints.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  column  20  feet  high,  with  rude  antique  sculptures.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  EngUsh  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  places  of  worsrdp.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar  school; 
National  and  Infant  schools ;  an  Endowed  Bine-Coat  school ;  and  a 
school  erected  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  ixx>n-masters, 
for  the  children  of  his  workmen.  There  is  a  general  cemetery  a  short 
distance  south-west  of  the  town. 

The  district  in  which  Wolverhampton  is  situated  abounds  in  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  other  minerals;  and  the  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  fire-irons,  tinned  and  japanned  iron-ware,  locks  and 
keys,  guns,  files,  ficirews,  edge-tools,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of 
hardware.  Numerous  extensive  iron-foundries  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  There  are  several  large  manufiictories  of  japan, 
papier-m&chd,  and  tin  goods ;  also  several  brass-foundries,  chemical- 
works,  and  coach  and  railway-carriage  works.  Brick-making,  rope- 
making,  malting,  and  tanning  are  carried  on.  The  town  is  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  the  Staffordshire  iron  district  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday;  a  fair  is  held  on  July  10th.    Races  are  held  annu^y. 

WOLVERTON.    [BuoKiNaHAMSHiBK.] 

WOLVISTON.     [Durham.] 

WOMBRIDGE.    [Shropshire.] 

WOODBRIDQE,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and  port,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Woodbridge,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Deben,  where  it  expands  into  an  statuary,  in 
62"  6'  N.  lat.,  1'  19'  R  long.,  disUnt  8  miles  E.N.K  from  Ipswich, 
and  77  miles  N.E.  by  £.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town 
of  Woodbridge  in  1851  waa  6161.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Woodbridge  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  46  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  S0,761 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,660. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  well  paved.  The  market-place  is 
spacious ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  an  ancient  shire  or  sessions  hall,  in 
which  quarter-sessions  for  the  division  are  held.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  edifice  of  early  perpendicular  character,  built  chiefly  of 
black  flint,  and  has  a  large  square  tower  built  of  flint  and  stone,  ISO 
feet  high.  A  new  church  was  opened  in  1846.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers. 
There  are  Free,  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools,  a  mechanics 
institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  extensive  almahouaea  of  the 
Sekford  charity,  built  about  10  years  since  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
20,000^  Wednesday  is  the  market-day  for  com,  cattle,  and  provisiooa. 
Fairs  are  held  on  April  6th  and  October  28rd ;  that  held  in  April  is  a 
large  horse-fair.    There  are  a  custom-house,  a  lecture  and  temperanoa 
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^all,  a  imaU  th«ftin^  and  barracks ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  bridsweU. 
The  sstuary  of  the  Deben  ia  here  navigable  for  soxall  coasting-TesseU; 
the  tide  flows  above  the  town.  Com,  malt,  and  flour  are  exported ; 
uxd  coal,  timber,  and  general  merchandise  imported.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on 
£>ecember  Slst  1854,  were :— Of  and  nnder  50  tons  30,  tonnage  1007 ; 
above  50  tons  34,  tonnage  2398.  The  eDtries  at  the  port  during  1851 
W9re : — Inwards,  543  veasels^  tooni^  28,298 ;  outwards^  380  vessels, 
tonnage  19,399. 

WOODFORD.    [Essex.] 

WOODHAM  FERRERa    [Essex.] 

WOODNESBOROUQH.    [Kent.] 

WOOPSTOCK,  NEWT,  Oxfbrdshitv,  a  jMuriiamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Wood- 
stock, ia  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qlyme,  a 
stream  which  is  expanded  into  a  lake  in  Blenheim  Park,  in  51*  5V 
K.  lat,  V  2V  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Oxford,  and  62 
oniles  W.N.W.  from  London  bj  road.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Woodstock  in  1851  was  7983.  The  borough 
returns  one  member  to  tiie  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  ii  a 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Woodstock  Poor* 
liaw  Union  contains  31  parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  44,973 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,360. 

The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodstock,  though  not  included  in  the  municipal 
borough,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  town  of  Kew 
Woodstock.  The  town-hall,  erected  about  1766,  is  a  neat  stone 
building,  with  a  piazaa  in  the  lower  part,  which  is  used  as  a  market- 
place. The  greater  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1785  on  the  site 
of  a  chantry  founded  by  King  John.  A  round-arched  Korman  door- 
vay  remaiua  in  the  souUi  waU,  and  three  massive  ancient  columns  in 
tbe  interior,  with  grotesque  heads  on  the  capitally  support  pointed 
arches.  There  are  chapels  for  Wtfslejan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a 
Fi-ee  Grammar  school,  two  endowed  Free  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 
▲  oounty  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  only  manufacture  of  import- 
ance is  that  of  gloves,  which  is  carried  on  partly  in  the  town  of 
Woodstock,  but  chiefly  in  the  surrounding  viUages.  Tuesday  is  the 
zaarket-day ;  seven  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Previous 
to  tbe  Reform  Act,  Woodstock  returned  two  members  to  Parliament. 

WOODSTOCK.    [Canada;  NbwBbuhswxo?.] 

WOODVILLE.    [Mississippi,  State  ot] 

WOOLEIi.      [NORTHUMBBRLAKP.] 

WOOLWICH,  Kunt»  a  market-town  and  the  aeat  of  the  chief 
govern ment  anenal,  in  the  pariah  of  Woolwich,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  ^V  29'  N.  lat,  0*  i'  K.  long., 
distant  8  miles  £.  from  London  by  roadi  %bout  91  miles  by  the  river, 
and  9  miles  by  the  North  Kent  railway.  The  population  of  the  town 
and  parish  of  Woolwich  in  1851  wi^  82,867.  The  pariflb  forms  part 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  GRK£i(WiOH.  The  town  is  goyemed 
by  a  board  of  30  com^nlBsioners.  The  living  is  a  rectory  iu  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex  and  diocese  of  London. 

Woolwich  consists  chiefly  of  a  street  about  a  mile  long,  Wk  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  other  streets  diverging  from  it  chiefly  to  tbe  south. 
In  the  higher  and  more  modern  P«rt  of  the  town  there  %re  several 
streets  of  ^  handsome  houses.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas. 
At  Woolwich  the  Thames  is  threequfurters  of  a  mile  wide.  A  tract 
of  land  in  Essex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  called  North  Woolwich, 
is  included  in  the  parish  of  Woolwich.  The  parish  church  is  a  plain 
brick  building  with  a  square  tower.  Two  new  churches  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  few  years  with  the  aid  of  the  Church  Building 
Society.  There  is  aUo  a  proprietary  Episcopal  diapei  The  Ordnance 
chapel,  on  the  road  to  Plumstea<^  and  anoUxer  chapel  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  Barracks,  are  both  in  the  appointment  of  tbe  Board  of 
Ordnance.  The  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  Independents, 
Engliah  Presbyterians^  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship.  There  are  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  a  Marine  school,  reading-room^  a  mechanics  institute,  a 
savings  bank,  bath%  and  several  parochial  charities.  There  is  a  town- 
hall.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  government  establish- 
ments are— the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  the  Royal  Marine  Barrack^ 
the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners'  Barracks,  the  Royal  Arsenalj  Her 
Majesty's  Dockyard,  and  the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital. 

The  importance  of  Woolwich  has  amen  from  its  dockyard,  from  the 
govemn^ent  foundry  for  cannon  having  been  established  there,  and 
from  its  having  been  made  a  great  dep6t  for  naval  and  military  stores. 
Of  the  government  establishments  at  Woolwich,  the  first  was — 

The  Roysl  Dockyard,  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  '  Harxy  Grace  h  Dieu,'  named  after  the  king,  and  built  at  Woolwich 
in  1515,  was  the  largest  vessel  which  had  then  been  constructed.  The 
dockyard  now  commences  at  the  village  of  New  Charlton  on  the  west^ 
and  extends  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  almost  a  mile  to  the 
east,  very  near  to  the  Royal  Arsenal  It  contains  two  large  dry  docks, 
a  basin  400  feet  long  by  800  feet  wide,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vesiels;  extensive  ranges  of  tunber-sheds,  store-bouses,  mast-houses, 
with  steam  saw-mills;,  ko,;  and  a  huge  building  provided  with  powerful 
steam-engines,  Nasmyth's  steam-hammer,  and  every  other  needful 
implement  for  manufacturing  the  various  articles  of  iron  used  in 
ehip-buildiug. 

The  govemmeut  foundry  for  casting  cannon  was  formerly   in 


Moorflelds^  and  was  removed  to  Woolwich  about  the  Je^^  "kXl^ 
The  foundry  for  cannon  forms  one  of  the  principal  department^ 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  has  4  air-furnaces,  the  laxgest  of  which  can 
melt  .at  once  19  tons  of  metal.  Another  department  of  Uie  |U»ya^ 
Arsenal  is  the  Model  Room,  which  is  near  the  foundry.  It  contains  % 
pattern  or  model  of  every  article  used  in  the  artillery  service ;  of  tha 
machinery  for  grsnulatine  gunpowder,  and  for  tnicg  the  atrengtl:^  ot 
powder;  of  Congreve  and  other  rockets;  chain,  bar,  smd  other  sfio^a 
fire-ships,  fire-works^  &a  Connected  with  the  Model  Room  m  the^ 
Laboratoiy,  in  which  cartridges,  rockets,  fire-work^  snd  other  articlea 
of  chemicfu  manufactures  are  prepared.  In  other  parii  of  the  ar^ena^ 
are  large  numbers  of  cannon-balls  and  bomb-shells  arranged  in  pyra- 
midal groups.  At  the  east  end  of  the  grounds  is  the  '  butV  *  ^^K^ 
mound,  which  is  made  use  of  in  proving  the  laxge  guns  cast  here. 
There  are  extensive  mac;a2ines  for  gunpowder  and  rockets,  also  saw- 
mills and  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-carriage%  rocket-staffii^ 
lance-poles,  and  similar  articles.  Tbe  Storehouses  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery are  to  the  north  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  The  Royal  Artillery  Bar- 
racks are  on  the  north  side  of  Woolwich  Common.  The  principal 
front,  which  consists  of  6  ranges,  is  1200  feet  long,  with  an  elegant 
entrance-tower  in  the  centre.  A  spacious  chapel  in  the  east  wing  ha9 
accommodation  for  1000  persons.  The  other  parts  of  the  building 
consist  of  the  library  and  reading-rooms,  and  a  splendid  suite  of  apart* 
ments,  in  which  balls  and  other  entertainments  are  given.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  two  quadrangles,  with  stabling  and  barracks  for  the 
horse-artillery  and  a  UGrge  riding-school. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  is  at  the  south-east  edge  of  Woolwich 
Common,  towards  which  it  presents  a  handsome  front :  the  centm 
tower,  with  its  four  domed  turrets,  is  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
distance.  The  academy  was  establi;<hed  as  early  as  17  Id,  but  th^ 
present  building  was  not  erected  till  1805.  'The  Master-Qeneral  of  the 
Ordnance  for  the  time  being  is  the  governor.  The  resident  officer^  ar^ 
— a  lieutenant-governor  and  inspector,  second  captains  and  lieutenanti^ 
a  professor  of  matheniatics,  a  professor  and  instructors  of  fortification, 
instructors  in  practical  artillery,  masters  of  geography,  surveying^ 
drawing,  languages,  &c.,  with  lectmrers  on  mechanic^  astronomy, 
geology,  and  chemistry. 

The  Re|»ository,  south  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  Woolwich 
Common,  is  a  depository  for  models  of  fortified  towns,  dockyards,  &a; 
other  models  of  military  and  naval  architecture,  with  specin^ens  of 
fire-arms,  military  machines,  and  a  variety  of  othe:i^  tbiogs  connected 
with  miUtary  and  naval  affairs.  The  building,  called  the  Rotunda,  is 
of  tent-like  form,  with  24  sides,  the  diameter  being  120  feet  The 
centre  of  the  cone  which  forms  the  top  of  tbe  building  is  supported 
by  a  pillar,  round  which  are  arranged  specimens  of  old  E^U^h  weapon^ 
such  as  matchlocks,  wheel-locksi,  bills,  partizans,  old  swords,  &a 

Besides  the  buildings  above  described,  there  are  the  Royal  Marine 
Barracks ;  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  in  which  a 
library  and  museum  have  been  instituted  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  the  corps ;  and  the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital, 
In  the  Thames,  opposite  the  dockyards,  are  tbe  hulks  for  the  reception 
of  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  and  to  hard  labour:  the  convict9 
are  employed  on  government  worka 

At  2\orth  Wooknchf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivctr,  %  villsgsi  of 
neat  residences,  with  an  hotel  and  pleasure-grounds,  has  sprung  up 
since  the  construction  of  the  Woolwich  branch  of  the  Eastern  Couuti^ 
railway,  which  has  its  terminus  here.  Communication  bf  ^team-boat 
is  constantly  maintained  between  Woolwich  and  North  Woolwich. 
Extensive  commercial  docks  are  in  course  of  con8tru9tiosi  i|t  Nor^ 
Woolwich. 

WOUTTON  BASSETT.    [Wiltshibb.] 

WOOTTON  ST.  LAWRENCE.     [Hampshibb.] 

WORBIS.  [Erpubt.] 
-  WORCESTER,  the  capital  of  Worcestershire,  an  episcopal  eity,  a 
market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  f  od  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  chiefiy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  in  52*  12*  N.  lat,  2*  12'  W.  long.,  distant  lU  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  139  miles  by  the  X^ondon  and  North* 
Western  and  Bristol  and  Birmingham  raUwaya  Th^  population  of 
the  city  of  Worcester  in  1851  was  27,528.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  12  aldermen  and  86  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  m%yor ;  and  returni 
two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  livings  are  in  the  %rch« 
deaconry  and  diocese  of  VVorcee^r.  Worcester Poor-I^tw  Union  contains 
12  parishes,  with  an  area  of  6967  acre^  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
26,237. 

The  ancient  boundary-wall  of  the  city  of  Woroester  may  still  be 
traced  in  some  places.  There  were  six  gates  (besides  the  tower  on  the 
bridge) ;  the  last  was  taken  down  in  1787.  The  present  extent  of  the 
city  is  about  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  two  miles 
from  east  to  west 

Worcester  is  built  ahnost  entirely  of  red  brick,  with  the  exception 
of  some  public  buildings,  the  churches,  and  the  cathedral,  which  are 
of  a  soft  and  commonly  a  reddish  kind  of  sandstone*  The  oity  is 
lighted  with  gai,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The  principal  sireeta 
are  broad,  airy,  and  cheerful;  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  shops 
is  dean  and  neat  The  chief  thoroughfares  are  High-street^  Bridge* 
street,  Broad-street,  Sidbury,  CoUege-streel;,  the  Cross,  Formate-street^ 
and  the  lathing.    Besides  the  cathedral  there  are  13  churc^ea    St 
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John's  is  the  parish  ohurch  of  what  may  properly  be  termed  a  saborb 
of  Worcester,  and  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers,  Baptists; 
LkdependentSy  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Mormons.  A  floating  chapel  is  maintained  for  boatmen  and  others 
employed  on  the  river.  Besides  Queen  Elisabeth's  Orammar  school, 
there  are  a  Cathedral  school,  a  Diocesan  school,  a  Blue-Coat  school,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Charity  school,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Charity  school ;  National,  British,  and  InfSmt  schools ;  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution;  a  natural  history  society  and  museum;  public 
news-rooms ;  a  law  society  and  reading-rooms ;  a  savings  bank ;  a  dis- 
pensary ;  an  infirmary ;  a  female  asylum ;  and  several  otiier  benevolent 
loyBtitutiona. 

A  cathedral  existed  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  but  it  was 
deemed  insufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  was  superseded  by  a  new 
cathedral,  built  by  Oswald,  the  bishop,  in  988.  This  building  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  another  edifice  arose  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop 
Wnlfstan  in  1084.  This  cathedral  likewise  twice  suffered  from  fire. 
After  the  second  conflagration  it  remained  for  16  years  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  Repairs,  so  great  as  to  render  a  fresh  consecration  necessary, 
were  then  made,  and  in  January,  1281,  the  church  was  re-opened  in 
the  presence  of  the  king.  Various  alterations  and  additions  were 
made  in  1224,  and  again  in  1880.  The  crypt  of  Wulfstan's  cathedral 
remains  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state. 

Worcester  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross,  with 
double  transepts.  The  tower,  which  is  193  feet  high,  rises  from  the 
intersection  of  the  western  transept  with  the  nave  and  choir.  The 
nave,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  building, 
except  of  course  the  crypt^  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  10  clustered 
columns  on  each  side,  surmounted  with  pointed  arches.  The 
roof  is  groined,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  heads,  and  other  forms 
of  decoration ;  some  of  the  windows  are  admirable  examples  of  the 
early  and  decorated  English  styles.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  67 
feet,  the  length  174  feet^  and  the  width  30  feet  The  choir  has  also 
a  handsome  groined  roof;  the  altarwscreen  and  the  pulpit  are  of 
stone,  and  both  are  richly  sculptured.  The  tomb  of  King  John  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  lady-chapel,  which  corresponds 
in  date  and  style  with  the  choir.  The  total  lei^;th  of  the  cathedral  is 
425  feet ;  the  greatest  width  is  145  feet.  The  west  transept  is  128 
feet ;  the  east  transept  is  120  feet.  The  doisters  form  a  quadrangle 
on  the  south  side ;  on  the  east  side  is  the  chapter-house,  which  U 
polygonal  outside,  and  circular  in  the  interior,  with  a  oentnd  column 
supporting  the  roof:  it  contains  the  cathedral  library. 

The  oiSiee  principal  buildings  of  Worcester  are — ^the  guildhall,  an 
elegant  structure  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  ornaments;  the  skin- 
halT,  a  handsome  stone  Ionic  building ;  the  county  courts ;  the  county 
jail;  the  city  jail;  the  county  infirmary;  a  new  corn-hall;  another 
building,  erected  for  a  cora-exobange,  but  now  converted  into  a  music- 
hall  ;  a  new  market^house;  and  Edgar's  Tower.  In  the  guildhall  is 
a  large  room  which  ii  used  for  public  entertainments.  The  present 
bridge  over  the  Severn  was  built  in  1780;  it  has  of  late  yean  been 
repaired,  and  the  pathway  widened.  Musical  festivals,  conducted  by 
the  choirs  of  the  dioceses  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Qlouceeter,  are 
held  in  Worcester  cathedral  triennially.  Races  take  place  in  July 
and  November  near  the  bank  of  the  river ;  on  the  race-ground  is  a 
commodious  grand  stand. 

A  considerable  manufacture  of  doth  was  once  carried  on  here. 
The  glove  trade  now  employs  a  large  number  of  the  female  inhabit- 
ants. Porcelain  of  a  fine  quality  is  extensively  made ;  in  the  town 
axe  several  celebrated  porcelain  factories.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  distillery  and  a  rectifying-house  are  in  the  city. 
Trade  ii  carried  on  in  coal,  coro,  malt^  slate,  and  timber ;  iron- 
founding,  tanning,  and  rope-making  employ  some  of  the  population. 
On  the  bank  of  Uie  canal  are  large  warehouses.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  :  there  are  eleven  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year.    A  county  court  ii  held  in  the  town. 

A  dty  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Worcester  wss 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  end  rebuilt  about  894  by  Ethelred.  In  1041 
the  town  was  plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Hardicanute. 
In  1074  a  body  of  troops  under  Walter  de  Lacy  and  the  Barons  of 
Hereford  was  assembled  here,  to  quell  a  conspiracy  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Severn  against  the  rebels.  In 
1 088  Bernard  Neumarck  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  dty.  On  several 
occauons  during  the  12th  century  the  city  suffered  from  casual  fires, 
and  also  from  the  ravages  of  dvii  war.  In  1216  the  king's  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  plundered  the  city,  which  had 
revdted.  King  John  was  buried  here  in  this  year.  In  1225  a  great 
tournament  was  hdd  here.  Bishop  Blois  excommunicated  all  persons 
oonoemed  in  it  From  the  year  1268,  in  the  revolt  of  the  barons,  till 
1661,  when  Charles  II.  was  besieged  in  the  dty  by  the  parliamentary 
troops  under  Cromwell,  the  town  experienced  on  many  ocoadons  the 
disasters  accompanying  a  state  of  dvil  warfai«. 

The  dte  of  the  castle,  which  from  time  to  time  sustained  so  many 
sieges  and  so  frequently  changed  governors,  is  on  the  south  ride  of 
the  cathedral  A  small  part  of  an  old  ecdesiastical  house,  the  nunnery 
of  Whitetsne,  now  called  *  The  White  Ladies,'  is  still  standing ;  Priar^ 
street  takes  its  name  from  a  house  of  Franciscans  which  formerly 
existed  here;  the  remains  of  the  monastery  were  demolished  in  1823. 


The  Dominicans,  Penitents,  Black  Friars,  and  Frlais  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
had  likewise  their  establishments. 

The  see  of  Worcester  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  dioeeas 
indudes  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Warwidc,  one  parish  in  Gloa* 
oestershire,  and  three  in  Staffordshire,  and  comprises  898  benefioea. 
It  Ib  divided  into  the  ardideaconries  of  Worcester  and  Coventry.  The 
chapter  consirts  of  the  dean,  the  archdeaoons,  6  canons,  14  honoTBrf 
canons,  5  minor  canons,  and  a  chancellor.  The  inoome  of  the  hiahop 
is  fixed  at  5000^.  a  year. 

WORCESTER,  n.S.    [Mabbachubetts.] 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is  bomided 
N.  by  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  K  by  WarwickBhire,  &  by  Glou- 
cestershire, and  W.  by  Herefordshire.  The  county  lies  between  51**  56' 
and  52**  81'  N.  Ut,  and  1**  46'  and  2**  38'  W.  long.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  county  is  about  29  miles,  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  22  milea,  in  a  line  running  from 
east  to  west  The  area  of  Worcestershire  is  788  square  miles,  or 
472,165  acres.  The  population  in  1841  was  248,460;  in  1851  it 
wss  276,926. 

Surface,  Geology,  Ae. — Worcestershire  is  generally  a  fiat  county ;  on 
the  eastern  and  western  ddes  are  two  nearly  paralld  ranges  of  hills, 
which  partly  bound  and  partly  intersect  it :  the  intermediate  space  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  plain.  The  eastern  range  of  hills  oommeooes 
in  the  north  in  the  Clent  Hills,  extends  to  the  north-west  of  Broms- 
grove,  and  forming  near  Redditch  the  boundary  between  this  coun^ 
and  Warwickshire,  terminates  to  the  north  of  Evesham.  The  western 
chain  commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley,  and  runs  south- 
ward by  Abberiey  and  Martley  to  the  great  chain  of  Malvern  Hill%  in 
which  it  terminates.  The  priodpal  hills  not  comprised  in  or  bordering 
on  these  chains  sre  Bredon  Hill,  situated  about  three  miles  south  of 
Perahore,  Broadway  HiU,  near  th»  town  of  that  name,  in  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  small  line  of  hills  extending 
from  Croome  northwards  towards  Worcester. 

Geology,  Ae. — ^Worcestershire  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  new 
red-sandstone^  lias,  and  oolite;  other  formations  are  vinble  in  the 
chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Tenbury, 
Bewdley,  and  Dudley,  and  in  the  Lickey  and  neighbouring  hills  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  The  new  red-ssndstone  oomprdiends 
that  district  which  is  watered  by  the  Severn,  together  with  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  county :  its  lower  beds  being  found  round 
Witley,  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove,  and  Alvediuroh ;  and 
the  higher,  cdled  the  Keuper  beds,  round  Droitwich,  Worcester,  and 
Upton.  The  lias  formation  is  found  at  Perdiore  and  Evesham,  and 
in  the  vales  watered  by  the  Avon ;  it  extends  from  Foster^s  Qreen  to 
the  limits  of  the  county  near  Tewkesbury.  The  portion  of  the  Malvern 
Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire  consists  of  trap  ;  while 
the  Silurian  rooks^  the  Caradoc  sandstone,  Ludlow  rock,  and  WenIo<^ 
limestone  appear  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  chain.  The  lower 
coal  and  ironstooe  beds  are  found  at  its  termination,  to  the  north  of 
Abberiey  Hill,  in  the  forest  of  Wyre.  Here  also  is  found  the  old 
red-sandstone  formation  upon  which  Tenbury  stands,  and  which  is 
the  prevailing  stratum  throughout  the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford. 
Bewdley  ii  utuated  near  the  junction  of  the  lower  red-sandstone  with 
the  coal-fidd  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  The  town  of  Dudley  stands  on 
the  thicker  coal-measures,  Wenlock  limestone  appearing  on  its  north- 
west, and  trap  at  Rowley  Hill  on  the  south-south-east.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior  are  saliferoos  beds,  frx>m  whidi 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured.  A  full  and  interesting  account 
of  them  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Hastmgs.  They  are  likewise 
described  by  SirR.  L  Murohison  in  his  <  Silurian  System,'  to  which  work 
we  refer  our  readers  for  very  accurate  accounts  of  the  coal-fields  and 
more  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  the  county.  In  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  in  the  'Qeological  Transactions,'  is  a  fidl  and 
interesting  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Hydrography  and  OovMnvnicaitioni, — The  prindpal  rivers  an  the 
SxvKBir,  the  Ayok,  the  Teme,  and  the  Salwarp. 

The  Teme,  which  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  first  comes  into  contact 
with  Worcestershire  at  its  western  extremity ;  it  passes  the  town  of 
Tenbury,  and  forms  here,  as  during  other  parts  of  its  course,  the 
boundary  of  Worcestershire  with  Herefordshire.  It  faUs  into  the 
Severn  near  Powick,  about  three  miles  south  of  Woroeeter :  it  'vi  not 
navigable.  The  stream  is  good  for  fishings  and  trout  and  grayling 
are  abundant.  The  Salwarp,  a  small  river,  rises  to  the  north  of 
Bromsgrove,  flows  through  Droitwich,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  near 
Olaines. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  Ib  intersected  by  several  cansls^ 
which  are  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal,  reaches  from  the  junction  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Fazdey  canals  at  Birmingham,  to  the  Severn,  a  little 
below  Worcester,  passing  through  the  salt-district  of  Droitwich,  snd 
having  two  branches,  one  to  Dudley  by  way  of  Hales  Owen,  and  the 
other  from  King's  Norton  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  From  Dudley 
there  is  a  canal,  which,  under  different  names,  runs  to  Stourbridge, 
Kidderminster,  and  Stourport^  at  which  last  place  it  opens  into  the 
Severn. 

The  principal  roads  are  from.  Bumingham  through  Bromsgrove, 
Droitwich,  Worcester,  Sevemstoke,  and  Upton  to  Tewkesbury,  Chd- 
teuham,  and  Glaucester;  from  Dudley  to  Stom*bridge,  Kidderminster 
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to  Stourport ;  or,  loayiug  Stourport  on  the  left,  through  Hartlebury 
and  Omberaley  to  Worcester ;  and  from  Worcester  to  MaWem.  There 
are  good  tumpike-roads  which  oonneet  the  county  town  with  Tenbuxy 
and  Bromyard,  and  other  towns. 

The  main  line  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway  inteneots  this 
oonnty  diagonally  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  line  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester 
and  Birmingham  on  the  south-east.  The  Oxford*  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  railway  enters  the  county  a  short  distance  east  of 
Bvesham,  and  runs  west-north-west  to  Worcester ;  it  then  turns  north- 
ward, and  passes  by  way  of  Droitwich,  Kidderminster,  and  Stour- 
bridge to  Dudley,  where  it  quits  the  county.  A  short  branch  from 
Droitwich  to  the  Stoke  Works  station  connects  it  with  the  Bristol  and 
Biruiinghatn  line.  A  portion  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  rail- 
way likewise  traverses  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county. 
There  are  some  tram-roads,  on  which  horses  are  worked,  in  the  ooal 
districts. 

ClimtUe,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Worcestershire,  especially 
in  the  middle,  south,  and  west  of  the  county,  is  remarkably  mild  and 
healthy,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  brought  to  early  maturity. 
The  vales  of  Severn  and  Avon  are  but  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  60  yards  makes 
a  difference  in  climate  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude  towards  the  north, 
soil  and  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same.  The  higher  parts  of 
the  county,  between  Bromsgrove  and  Birmingham,  have  consequently 
a  later  harvest.  The  higher  hilU,  such  as  the  Malvern  Hills,  are  pro- 
portionally colder  and  later.  They  tend  to  shelter  the  vales  between 
them  from  the  cold  winds,  and  add  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  there. 
The  Vale  of  Severn,  which  extends  about  30  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  contains  some  extremely  rich  alluvial  soils,  which 
from  their  situation  are  admirably  adapted  for  rich  pastures.  The 
banks  of  the  Avon  also,  which  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Tewkesbury, 
are  rich,  and  consist  mostly  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  Teme  wmds  through  the  county  for  about  80  mUes.  Along  its 
banks  are  many  hop-gardens  and  orchards,  a  sure  proof  of  a  good 
deep  soil,  and  the  lower  {tarts  form  rich  meadows.  Several  lesser 
atreams  run  in  theur  own  valleys,  the  soil  along  their  banks  being  gene- 
rally good,  except  in  a  few  instances  in  which  bogs,  with  their  accom- 
panying peat,  have  been  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters. 
Except  where  the  higher  hills  rise  in  peaks,  Uie  surface  is  in  general 
gently  undulating.  One-half  of  the  county  consists  of  rich  loams  and 
clay  soils.  Upon  the  whole,  few  counties  in  England  contain  so  much 
good  land,  and,  as  a  consequence,  fewer  wastes. 

Many  of  the  farms  are  small,  but  the  average  size  is  gradually 
enlarging,  by  the  union  of  several  farms  under  one  tenant  The  system 
of  agriculture  is  steadily  approximating  to  the  most  improved  methods, 
with  only  the  differences  rendered  necessary  by  local  pecnliarities. 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Worcestershire  is  higher  than  in 
many  other  counties.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  this 
county,  and  supply  the  markets  of  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire. 
Wolverley  sands  have  long  been  famous  for  the  growth  of  carrots  and 
for  raising  carrot-seed.  Hop-yards  occupy  a  considerable  extent  The 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  a  perfect  garden  culture,  chiefly  by  the 
spade.  Apple  orchards  are  extensive,  and  a  great  deal  of  cider  is 
made.  Pear  orchards  are  common  in  Worcestershire.  There  is  much 
fine  timber  growing  in  the  hedgerows :  elms  predominate,  and  grow 
to  a  large  size  where  they  have  roouL  There  are  also  some  woods 
and  plantations  of  oaks  and  ash,  the  underwood  of  which  forms  valuable 
coppices. 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in  Worcestershira  The  catUe  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  Herefordshire  and  South  Wales.  The  best  and 
most  profitable  breeds  to  stock  the  rich  pasture  are  found  to  be  the 
Herefords  and  Devons,  which  get  into  excellent  condition  by  a  summer's 
run,  and  are  then  finished  in  the  stalls  with  hay,  turnips,  and  oil-cake 
in  winter :  very  fat  beasts  are  sent  up  to  Smithfield  and  to  Birmingham 
every  year  from  this  county. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed,  which  suit  the  rich 
pastures.  On  the  Malvern  Hills  are  some  small  hardy  sheep,  without 
horns,  with  gray  faces  and  legs,  which,  when  fatted  at  a  proper  age, 
make  excellent  mutton.  The  horaes  for  farm-work  are  mostly  of  the 
strong  black  breed. 

DiviaioMf  Towns,  isc, — Worcestershire  is  divided  into  five  hun- 
dreds : — ^Blackenhurst,  Doddingtree,  Halfshire,  Oswaldslow,  and  Per- 
shore.  Upper  and  Lower.  It  contains  the  city  of  Worcbstsb,  the 
parliamentary  boroughs  of  Bewdlbt,  Dboitwich,  Dudlet,  Evesham, 
and  Kidderminster,  and  the  market-towns  of  Hales  Owen  (errone- 
ously included  in  the  towns  referred  to  under  Shrofshibb,  to  whidi 
county  it  belonged  till  1844),  Pbrshobb,  Shifston-on-Stoub,  Stoub- 
BBIDJB,  stourport,  Tenbubt,  and  Ufton-on-Ssvern.  All  these  are 
described  in  separate  articles,  except  Stourport,  which  we  notice  here. 

Siofwrpwri,  a  market-town  in  the  hamlet  of  Lower  Mitton  and  parish 
of  Kidderminster,  population  of  the  hamlet  2998  in  1851,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  at  its  junction  wiUi  the  Severn, 
about  10  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Worcester.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas,  and  paved.  The  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  Canal 
enters  the  Severn  at  Stourport  Across  the  Severn  is  thrown  a  hand- 
some iron  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  of  150  feet  span,  and  60  feet  above 
the  surfaee  of  the  river.    There  Ib  a  spacious  basin,  with  extensive 


wharfs  and  warehousesi  Hops,  com,  and  apples  are  largely  sold  at 
Stourport  market ;  great  quantities  of  coal,  from  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  collieries,  are  conveyed  on  the  canal ;  and  timber  is 
dealt  in  to  a  considerable  extent  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  There  are  fairs  on  March  Slst,  September  16th,  and 
December  18th  for  homed  cattle,  hops,  &o.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
in  the  town.  There  are  in  Stourport  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  National  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  villages,  with  the 
parish  populations  in  1851,  and  a  few  other  particulMS : — 

AUtckm'cl^  population  1600,  about  23  mUes  N.B.  by  N.  from  Wor- 
cester, was  at  one  time  a  borough,  but  is  now  a  mere  village.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  National  schools  and  some  almshouses.  Belr 
broughtorit  population  1839,  is  about  6  miles  N.N.  W.  from  Bromsgrove. 
The  pariah  church  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  edifice,  with  a 
lofty  spire.  There  are  National  schools.  Malting  is  largely  carried 
on.  A  manufactory  of  ecytbes  and  hay-knives  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persona.  Three  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Bengcworth, 
rEvSBHAM.]  BlockUy,  population  2587,  is  about  12  miles  S.E.  from 
Evesham.  In  the  village  are  the  parish  church,  partly  of  Norman  and 
partly  of  early  English  date ;  a  chapel  for  Baptists;  an  Endowed  Free 
school ;  and  a  mechanics  institute.  Silk-throwing  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  bands.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
Easter  for  cattle,  and  a  hiring  fair  on  October  10th.  Numerous  coins 
and  other  Koman  remains  hare  been  found  at  Blockley.  Brtdon, 
population  1661,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  8  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Pershore.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  stockings, 
which  are  worked  on  frames  here  for  the  Tewkesbury  manufacturers. 
The  church  is  a  very  ancient  and  interesting  edifice,  partly  of  Norman 
date.  There  is  an  Endowed  Blue-Coat  school  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encampment  of  large  size.  Broad- 
way,  population  1629,  is  about  6  mUes  S.E.  from  Evesham.  The 
houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  extend  in  a  straggling  manner  for 
about  a  mile  along  both  sides  of  the  main  road.  There  are  day  schools^ 
partly  supported  by  subscription.  Chaddetley-Ci/i'beit,  population 
1420,  about  5  miles  S.E.  from  Kidderminster,  possesses  a  neat  church, 
built  of  red  freestone,  of  various  styles,  including  Norman ;  and  an 
endowed  Free  schooL  Malting  is  carried  on.  There  are  flour-mills 
and  a  worsted-mill.  Feckenham,  population  3254,  about  8  miles  S. 
by  S.  from  Droitwich,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  Feckenham  Foi'es^ 
the  wood  of  which  was  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  Droitwich 
salt-works  :  it  was  disafforested  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  There  are 
here  a  neat  parish  church,  in  which  are  several  ancient  monuments ;  a 
chapel  for  Independents ;  and  an  Endowed  schooL  The  manufacture 
of  needles  and  fish-hooks  employs  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  March  26th  and  September  30th.  Hagley, 
population  935,  is  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  Kidderminster.  The 
parish  church  has  been  recently  enlarged.  There  are  National  schools. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  various  times  in  the  vicinity. 
If  anbury,  population  1009,  is  about  4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Droitwi<m. 
The  parish  church  occupies  an  elevated  site.  The  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  Canal  and  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway  pass  on 
the  west  side  of  the  village.  HaiiUy-CatiU,  popuhttion  1686,  about  9 
miles  S.  from  Worcester,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Severn.  In  the  village  are  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  National  schools.  Hartlebury,  population  2047,  is 
about  11  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Worcester,  and  2  mUes  S.E.  from 
Stourport  There  are  here  a  Free  Gnunmar  school  and  a  Free  school 
for  15  girls.  Malting  is  carried  on.  There  are  some  com-mills. 
Kemptey,  population  1375,  about  4  miles  S.  from  Worcester,  on  the 
left  bank  ox  the  Severn,  contains  the  parish  church  and  National 
schools.  Heniy  IL  held  his  court  here.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
camp  are  near  the  church.  King's  Norton.  Mabtlkt.  (Kd  Swm- 
ford,  population  of  the  to  woship  of  Upper  Swiuford  2728,  about  a 
mile  S.9.E.  from  Stourbridge.  Brick-making,  nail-making,  chain-  and 
trace-making,  brewing,  and  malting,  are  carried  on.  There  are  some 
collieries  in  the  vicinity.  The  church  is  a  very  handsome  gothic 
edifice,  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  a  Blue-Coat  hospital  for  100  boys, 
connected  with  which  is  an  Infant  schooL  The  school-house  is  a 
neat  collegiate  building.  OmJbersUy,  population  2364,  about  6  miles 
N.  from  Worcester,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  has  a  handsome 
church,  which  was  lately  rebuilt  There  are  here  Endowed  Nation^ 
school^  and  an  Infant  schooL  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  cross.  Powkk,  population  1834,  about  3  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Worcester,  of  which  city  it  may  be  reckoned  a  suburl^  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  over  which  there  is  here  an  ancient 
bridge.  The  church,  which  is  a  handsome  gothic  edifice,  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view*  of  the  valley  of  the 
Severn.  In  the  village  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  ReddUeh, 
population  of  the  township  4802,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Warwickshire  border,  about  6  miles  E.S.&  from  Worcester. 
It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  needle  manufacture ;  fish-hooks  are  also 
made  in  large  quantities.  There  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics;  National  schools;  and  a  savings  bank.  Brickmaking, 
brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  Stoht  Prior,  population  1613, 
about  2  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bromsgrove,  has  extensive  salt,  soap,  and 
chemical  works,  and  n  mauufactory  of  railway  carriages.    There  are 
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a  parish  dhuroh,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  National  aud  Infaot  schoola. 
^remham,  population  SSd,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  tlie  ri^ht  bank 
of  the  Avon,  5  miles  S.S.W.  from  Fershore.  The  village  is  chiefly 
known  as  Uie  birth'place  of  the  author  of  Hudibras.  The  house  in 
which  Butler  was  bom  is  still  standing,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  church.  It  is  a  low  rude  timber-frame  and  thatch  oottage,  and  ia 
known  as  Butler's  Cotk  Strensham  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  con- 
taining some  fine  monuments  and  brasses.  Strensham  possesaea  a 
Free  school  and  some  almshouses.  Wolvtrley,  population  2441,  about 
2  miles  K.  from  Kidderminster,  on  the  right  lAnk  of  the  river  Stour, 
has  a  neat  parish  church,  erected  in  1722;  a  well-endowed  Free  school; 
and  a  National  schooL 

JOivitions  for  EccUHatiicaly  Legal,  and  Pviiamentary  Pwr^oui. — 
Worcestershire  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ;  a  few  parishes  sre  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford.  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit:  the  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  and  city  are  held  at  Worcester. 
County  courts  are  held  at  Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Evesham, 
Kidderminster,  Fershore,  Kedditch,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  Upton-on- 
Severn,  and  Worcester.  By  the  Foor-Law  Commissioners  the  county 
is  divided  into  13  Unions : — Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Evesham, 
Kidderminster,  King's  Norton,  Martley,  Fershore,  Shipston,  Stour- 
bridge, Tenbury,  Upton-on-Sevem,  and  Worcester.  These  Unions 
contain  267  parishes  aud  townships,  with  an  area  of  527,797  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  384,325.  Before  the  Reform  Aot  Wor- 
cestersbire  sent  nine  members  to  the  House  of  Commons;  namely, 
two  for  the  county,  two  each  for  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the 
boroughs  of  Droitwich  and  Evesham,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Bewdley.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  was  increased  to  12 ; 
namely,  two  each  for  the  East  and  West  divisions  of  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Worcester,  two  for  the  borough  of  Evesham,  aad  one 
each  for  Bewdley,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  and  Kidderminster. 

Jlutory  and  AfUiquitia,  dec. — The  etymology  of '  Worcester  *  is  with 
some  plausibility  adduced  from  '  Wyre-Cestre,'  the  Camp  or  Castle  of 
Wyre,  under  which  name  a  considerable  forest  still  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bewdley.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  county  little  is 
accurately  known :  there  are  however  many  evidences  of  its  occupation 
by  the  Romans.  During  the  Heptarchy,  Worcester  was  the  principal 
Mercian  see,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under  ecclesias- 
tical government.  After  the  Conquest  the  form  of  government  was 
changed.  Earls  of  Worcester  were  created,  and  had  the  civil  power 
confided  to  them.  During  the  war  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matilda,  and  subsequently  during  the  resistance  of  the  barons  to  king 
John,  the  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  Worcester  frequently  chauged 
masters.  Some  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Flot  retreated 
to  and  were  apprehended  at  Hendlip,  an  old  house,  of  a  curious  con- 
struction, well  fitted  for  concealment,  situated  between  Droitwich  and 
Worcester.  During  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  parliament^ 
Worcestershire  was  on  several  occasions  overrun  by  Uie  contending 
parties.     [Worcester.] 

The  antiquities  of  this  county  are  not  remarkable.  Three  Roman 
roads  have  been  traced— loknield-straet,  which  ran  from  Alcester 
northward  to  Staffordshire ;  a  second  road,  which  passed  from 
Tewkesbury  to  Upton,  Worcestershire,  and  so  to  Shropshire;  and 
the  Ridgeway,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  some  distance 
on  its  eastern  frontier.  Ancient  encampments  may  be  traced  at 
Malvern,  at  Bredon,  and  on  the  hills  at  Woodbury  and  Witchbury. 
There  are  many  remains  of  ecclesiastical  houses ;  the  chief  are  St 
Wulstan's  at  Worcester,  and  the  abbeys  of  Malvern,  Bordeeley,  and 
Evesham.  The  most  remarkable  churches  are  the  cathedral  at  Wor- 
cester, the  churches  at  Evesham,  Malvern,  Droitwich^  Eastham, 
Kaunton,  Beauchamp,  Stockton,  and  Church  Leach. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seats  are — Croome,  belonging  to  Lord 
Coventry;  Hagley  Park,  the  residence  of  ^ord  Ljttleton;  Witley,  the 
property  of  Lord  Ward;  Hewell  Grange,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Clive ;  Hartlebury  Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese ;  Omborsley,  belonging  to  Lord  Sandys ;  Westwood  Park, 
Madresfield,  Bordesley  Park,  SUndford  Court^  Pull  Courts  Overbuiy 
Park,  Haoley  Court,  Kyre,  and  Hanbury  Hall 

Manvfacturu  and  Commerce, — Iron  is  largely  manufactured  at 
Dudley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whidi  there  are  likewise  extensive 
coal-minea  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  a  very  large  quantity 
of  nails  is  made,  and  there  are  likewise  factories  for  fish-hooks  and 
needles;  carpets  of  many  descriptions  and  qualities  ore  made  at 
Kidderminster;  glass  is  manufactured  at  Stourbridge;  a  declining 
glove-trade  is  carried  on  at  Worcester ;  and  poroelam  is  manufactured 
to  a  considerable  extent  The  population  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  wholly  occupied  with  agriculture. 

Rcligioua  Worship  and  Education, — According  to  the  Returns  of  the 
Census  of  1861,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  county  489 
places  of  worship,  of  which  244  belonged  to  the  Established  Church, 
127  to  five  sections  of  Methodists,  46  to  Baptists,  24  to  Independents, 
and  12  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  total  number  of  sittmgs  provided 
was  141,512.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  841,  of  which  193 
were  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  82  with  Methodists. 
27  with  Baptists,  and  20  with  Independents.  The  total  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  was  35,221.  Of  day  schools  there  were  701,  of  which 
288  were  public  schools  with  21,279  scholars,  and  468  were  private 


schools  with  9278  aoholara.  There  were  19  evening  schools  for  adults, 
with  379  scholars ;  and  21  literary  and  scientific  inatitutes,  with  1541 
members,  and  libraries  containing  15,776  volumes. 

Savingt  Banks. — In  1853  the  county  possessed  ten  savings  banks,  at 
Bewdley,  Bromagrove,  Droitwich,  Evesham,  Kidderminster,  Shipatoo- 
on-Stour,  Stdurport»  Tenbury,  Upton-upon-Severn,  and  Worcester. 
The  total  amount  owing  to  aepositon  on  November  20th  1853  waa 
463,2042.  3s.  5d. 

WORKINGTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  and  sea-port^  in  tha 
parish  of  Workington,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent,  about  a  mile  from  its  entranoe  into  the  sea  in  St.  George's 
Channel,  in  54''  39'  N.  lat,  3**  33'  W.  long.,  distant  32  milea  S.W. 
from  Carlisle,  306  milea  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  330  milea 
by  the  London  and  North- Western  and  connected  railways  viA  Carlisle. 
The  population  of  the  town  of  Workington  in  1851  was  5837.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  dioceas  of 
Chester. 

Workington  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  collieries  in 
its  neighbourhood,  which  fumisn  the  principal  article  of  export 
Timber  and  flax  are  imported  to  a  considerablo  amount  Shi{h 
building,  rope-  and  sail-making,  and  block-making  employ  some  of  the 
iuhabitauts.  The  manufacture  of  straw-plait  in  imitation  of  L^hora 
is  carried  on.  There  are  extensive  iron-foundries,  hat-works,  brew- 
eries, malt-kilns,  dye-works,  chemical-works,  timber-yards,  nail-work§, 
and  flour-mills.  The  river  Derwent  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches,  built  in  1763.  Workington  possesses  a  safe  and  ca^ia- 
cious  harbour,  with  a  breakwater  and  extensive  quays.  The  custom- 
house and  commodious  warehouses  are  situated  on  the  quaysL  Tae 
number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  Slat 
1854,  was,  under  50  tons  3,  tonnage  88 ;  above  50  tons  92,  tonnage 
18,466;  with  one  steam- vessel  of  18  tons.  The  number  and  tonni^ 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1854  were: — Inwards, 
126,  tonnage  8625  ;  outwards,  1210,  tonnage  103,116. 

St  Michael's,  the  parish  church,  was  rebuilt  about  1780  in  a  semi- 
gothic  style;  St  John's  chapel,  erected  in  1825, is  in  the  Tuscan  order 
of  architecture.  There  are  chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  loda- 
pendents,  English  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics;  National, 
British,  Infant,  and  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  a  School  of  Industry 
for  girls ;  a  savings  bank;  a  mechanics  institute,  a  subscription  library 
and  news-room;  a  theatre;  assembly-rooms;  and  a  dispensary.  A 
lock-up  and  justice-room  has  been  recently  built  The  principal 
market,  for  com  and  provisions,  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a  lesa 
important  market  on  Saturday.  Fairs,  held  in  May  and  October, 
have  lately  been  revived.  Races  are  held  aimuidly.  From  Workington 
there  is  a  branch  railway  to  Cockermouth,  of  which  the  terminus  is 
situated  near  the  new  quay. 

WORKSOP,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Worksop,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ryton,  in  53'  17'  N.  lat,  1*  7'  W.  long.,  distant 
26  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Nottingham,  and  146  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Sheffield  and  Lincoln- 
shira  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6058.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  Worksop  Poor-Law  Union  contains  26  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  78,050  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18.990. 

Worksop  contains  numerous  well-built  houses,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  An  ancient  building,  called  tbe 
Moot- Hall,  is  used  for  public  business.  A  corn-exchange,  erected  in 
1851,  contains  a  large  hall  fitted  up  with  an  orchestra,  &c^  for 
assemblies  and  concerts;  the  building  contains  also  coro,  butchers' 
meat,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fish  markets.  The  parish  churah  is  a  large 
building,  originally  cruciform,  and  of  Norman  architecture;  but  the 
exterior  shows  considerable  admixtures  of  later  styles.  The  Wealejan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  aud  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools,  a  savings  bank,  and 
some  parochial  charities.  Wednesday  is  the  market  day.  Three 
cattle-&ir8  and  a  statute  fair  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
Chesterfield  Canal,  which  passes  the  town,  is  carried  over  the  river 
Ryton  by  an  aqueduct  Of  an  Augustinian  priory,  which  formerly 
existed  here,  the  principal  gateway  is  still  standing,  and  part  of  the 
priory  church  now  forms  the  parish  church.  Several  noblemen's  seats 
are  in  the  vicinity.  Many  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  at 
difiereut  times  been  found  near  Worksop, 

WORMHOUDT.    [Nobd.] 

WORMS,  an  ancient  city,  in  the  province  of  Rheinhessen,  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is  situated  in  49"  37'  N.  lat,  8*"  22^ 
E.  long.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  a  beautiful  country,  28 
miles  S.  from  Mayenoe  by  railway,  and  has  a  population  of  about  9000 
exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
BorhdomagWf  which  subsequently  took  the  name  otAuguaita  Vangio- 
num,  from  the  Vanffiones,  in  whose  territory  it  was.  The  name 
WomuUia  (from  which  the  modem  name  is  taken)  was  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages,  corrupted  according  to  P'Anville  from  Borbetomagus. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Vandals  and  Hims,  it  vras  rebuilt  by  the 
Franks  about  475,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  count,  and  subsequently 
of  the  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  styled  themselves  Counts  of  Worms. 
It  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Chisurlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity 
those  primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in  May,  were 
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oalled  Mai  Lager,  or  Champs  de  Mai  Some  of  the  ^rankiah  and 
Carlo-vingian  kioga  also  resided  here.  Several  diets  of  the  Gkrmaa 
empire  were  held  at  Worms,  amoog  which  was  that  of  1521,  at  which 
Luther  appeared  before  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  Its  iedustry,  its 
oommeroe^  and  its  great  population  (which  in  the  time  of  the  Itohen- 
staufen  amounted  to  60,000,  and  even  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
WfiB  aUii  80,000)  made  it  rich  and  powerful;  but  in  the  two  next 
centuries  ita  prosperity  rapidly  declined.  In  1689  it  was  burnt  by 
order  of  Louis  XIY.,  aud  ooly  the  fine  old  cathedral  resisted  the  efforts 
mado  to  destroy  it.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  recovered ;  some 
portions  have  been  indeed  rebuilfc)  but  within  the  ample  circuit  of  its 
decayed  walls  are  laige  inolosunM,  some  waste,  some  converted  into 
vineyards  and  gardens,  which  were  onoe  covered  with  populous  streets 
and  fine  buildings.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  improve* 
ment  has  set  in,  end  the  population  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1800. 
The  moat  remarkable  edifice  is  the  venerable  cathedral,  which  was 
founded  in  the  8th  century,  but  not  eompleted  till  1110.  It  is  a  plain 
gothio  building,  with  two  towers  at  each  end.  The  Leibfrauenkirche, 
or  Church  of  Our  Lady,  is  also  a  fine  building  in  the  gothio  style.  Near 
it  formerly  stood  a  Capuchin  convent,  the  garden  of  which  is  now  a 
▼ioeyard,  famous  for  its  wine  called  from  it  Liebfrauenmielch.  Worms 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  tribunals  and  of  the  consistory :  it  has  a 
gymnasium  and  several  sohools ;  and  manafact<Hies  of  sugar-of-lead  and 
tobacco,  several  tanneries,  aad  a  good  trade  in  coni,  cattle^  and  wine, 
WOUONESCH.  [VoRONETZ.] 
WORSLEY.  [Lancabhibb.] 
WOUSTEAD.    [NoBPOLK.] 

WORTHING,  Sussex,  a  market-town  and  watering-place,  in  the 
parish  of  Broadwater,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel, 
in  50"*  W  N.  lat,  0*"  22'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  W.  from  Brighton, 
and  6 1  miles  S.S.  W.  from  London  by  road  and  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South-Coast  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Worthing 
In  1851  Was  5370.  The  llviog  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdea- 
conry and  diocese  of  Chichester. 

The  situation  of  Worthing  is  low  and  flat,  no  part  of  the  town  being 
more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  foggy  in  winter. 
It  was  originally  an  obscure  fishing-station,  but  at  the  close  of  the  last 
oentury,  when  fashion  caused  the  best  points  of  the  southern  coast  to 
be  resorted  to  for  health  and  pleasure^  this  town  sprung  up,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  Downs,  and  the  richness  of  the 
surrounding  country,  it  has  oontinued  to  increase.  The  esplanade 
extends  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  the  bathing- 
machines  and  the  baths  are  of  superior  character.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  church,  erected  in  1843;  a  chapel  of  ease;  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
and  an  Independent  chapel;  National  and  Infant  schools;  a  town-hall; 
•  market-house ;  a  theatre ;  a  dispensary ;  and  a  literary  institution. 
The  Steyne  is  an  open  spaee,  of  three  acres  in  area.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  a  coin-market  is  held  on  every  alternate  Wednesday. 
Irhere  is  an  annual  fair  on  July  20th,  and  races  are  run  in  .September. 
A  county  court  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  In  the  neighbourhood 
Roman  remains  have  been  found,  and  at  Cissbury  is  a  fordQoation  or 
earthwork  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  inclosing  on  area  of  nearly  60 
acres.  The  parish  church  of  Broadwater,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture^  though  some  parts  are  of  a 
somewhat  later  date. 

W^ORTLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  vilhge  atid  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  is  situated  in  63**  48'  N.  latw, 
1**  36'  W.  long.,  disUnt  about  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Leeds,  and  192 
miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  chapelry  of 
Wortley^  ithioh  forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Lbbds,  was  7896  in 
1851.  The  living  is  a  perpetu^  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Wortley  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
four  townships,  with  an  area  of  61,944  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  18,798.  Wortley  possesses  manufactures  of  woollen-doth, 
fire-bricks,  pipes,  and  alum.  There  are  fliix-spinBing,  wonted-spin- 
ning, and  fulling-mills;  iron-foundries^  machine-factories,  malt-kilns, 
corn-mills,  and  dye-works.  In  the  rillage  are  a  neat  modem  chapel  of 
ease;  chapels  for  Wesieyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independ- 
ents ;  National  and  Endowed  Free  schools,  and  a  reading-room. 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDQE,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town,  in  the 
parish  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  is  situated  in  6V  38'  N.  lai,  2**  21'  W. 
long.,  distsont  18  miles  S.  by  W,  from  Gloucester,  and  107  miks  W.  by 
N.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  UNrough  in  1851  was  1212. 
The  town  has  a  corporation  with  merely  nominal  functions.  The 
livin!^  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  former  town  ef  Wotton-under-Edge  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  John ;  a  place  called  the  Brands  is  snpposed  te  mark  the 
original  site.  The  present  town  is  weU  built  and  lighted  with  ga& 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  handsome  building  of  early 
English  style  and  date.  The  Weeleyan  Methodists,  Independents^ 
and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Tabernacle  meetiiig-house^ 
originally  erected  by  Rowland  Hill,  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  early 
Bnglirii  style,  with  pinnacles,  and  a  tower  at  the  south-east  angle. 
There  are  a  Free  Ghnunmar  school.  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Blue- 
Coat  schools ;  a  literary  institution,  with  a  small  library  and  a  new» 
room;  a  general  hospital,  a  hospital  for  twelve  poor  persons,  aud 
almsbouses  for  six  poor  persons.     Wotton  is  one  of  the  clothing 


towns,  and  has  many  cloth-mills ;  woollen  cloth  of  a  fine  quality  is 
manufactured.  Dyeing  is  carried  on.  Friday  is  the  market-day. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  before  March  25th  and  on  Sept.  25th. 

WRA.GBY.    [LiNcoLWSHiBB.] 

WREXHAM,  Denbighshire,  North  Walea»  a  market-town,  pariia- 
mentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Wrexham,  is  situated  on  the  Gwenfrwy  Brook,  a  feeder  of  the  Glywe- 
dog,  which  is  itself  an  affluent  of  the  river  t)ee,  in  53"*  2'  N.  lat, 
2*  69'  W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  &E.  from  Denbigh,  179  mUes  N.W. 
by  W.  from  London,  and  185  miles  by  the  North- Western  and  Bir- 
mingham, Shrewsbury,  and  Chester  railways.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  6714.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St.  As^h.  Wrexham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  44  parishes  and  township^  with  an  area  of  78,592 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  40,078. 

Wrexham  is  advantageously  situated  in  the  mining  district  of 
Denbighshire,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  North  Wales. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  building,  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  tower,  which  has  a  very  striking  appearance,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  135  feet,  and  has  on  three  sides  rows  of  saints  in  richly- 
sculptured  niches.  The  church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  English 
and  Welsh  Independents,  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methcnliste,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  Thera  are  a  Grammar 
school,  National  schools,  and  a  Romau  Catholic  sohooL  The  town- 
haU  is  a  plain  brick  building :  there  are  a  county  house  of  correction, 
an  infirmary,  a  new  market,  a  literary  institute,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Wrexham  has  a  considerable  flann^  manufacture ;  and  in  the  parish 
there  are  quarries,  lead-mines,  collieries,  and  iron-works.  Brewings 
malting,  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  factory  for  making 
patent  flat  and  round  rope.  Markets  are  held  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  Fairs  are  held  eight  times  in  the  year.  The  fair  held  on 
March  23rd  is  kept  up  for  many  days,  and  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  North  Wales:  cattle  and  horses,  Welsh  flannels  and  other 
woollens^  Irish  linens,  Manchester  cotton  goods,  Yorkshire  woollens, 
and  espeoially  hardwares  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  are  sold  at 
this  fair.  By  the  Reform  Act  Wrexham  was  made  a  contributoty 
borough  to  Denbigh.  A  county  court  and  petty  sessions  for  the 
hundreds  of  Hromfield  and  Yale,  are  held  at  WrexhAOi. 

WRIETZEN.    [Brawdbwburo.] 

WRINGTON.      [SOMERSBTBHIRB.] 

WRITTLE.    [KssKX.] 

WROCKWARDINB.    [Shrgpshibb.] 

WROTHAM.    [Kent.] 

WU-CHANQ-FU.    [China.] 

WCrTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  the  sottta-we0t  of  aenttttfty,  lisa 
between  47"*  35'  and  40''  36'  N.  lat.,  8'  15'  and  10'  80'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  N.E.  and  B.  by  Bavaria,  N.W.  and  W.  by  Baden,  abd  a  by 
Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constans.  Its  greatest  length  (Vom  iouth 
to  north  is  about  140  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west  nearly  100  miles.  The  area  is  7404  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  December  1852  numbered  1,733,263— namely  838,275  males 
aud  894,988  females.  The  principalities  of  Hohensollem,  almost 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Wurtembeig,  now  belong  to 

PrUSUa      [HOBEMZOLLSRN.] 

The  area  and  population  of  Wurtemberg  are  dtetributed  auoag  the 
four  oiroles^  or  provinces,  of  the  kingdom  as  follows : — 


Circles. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Population  in  1852. 

Nedcar-Krcis 
8ohwsrxwald>Ki^eiB  »    • 
Donau.Kreis         .        . 
JazUKrcia       ,        .    . 

1,279 
1,885 
2,406 
1,974 

A01,0S4 
448,872 
418,444 
S74,9i3 

Total 

7,494 

1,738,263 

The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous ;  on  the  east  the 
Swabian  Alp  enters  the  oountry,  and  the  western  border  is  ooTsred 
by  the  Schwarzwald  (the  Black  Forest),  both  of  which  send  out 
tomofaes  in  all  directions.  The  Schwarzwald  runs  from  south  to 
north,  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  Yoeges  Mountains  on  tilie 
other  side  of  that  river.  It  begins  between  Eglisau  and  Basle,  and 
extends  to  Durlach  and  Pfcrsheim ;  its  length  is  about  88  mUes,  aad 
its  mean  breadth  14  miles.  On  the  west  side  its  deolirity  is  stedp; 
<m  the  east  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the  central  part  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  It  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  sandstone,  and  is  intersected 
by  many  well-watered  valleys.  The  highest  points  of  the  Schwan- 
wald  in  Wilrtembecg  a^  the  Hornisgrinde,  8640  feet  high,  and  the 
Rossbiihl,  2940  feet  high :  but  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  range  it 
in  Baden.  The  Alb,  or  Aip,  is  entirely  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
b«i^  (excepting  a  small  part  of  it  which  is  in  HohensoUern),  and  runs 
from  south-west  to  north-easK  Its  length  is  between  80  and  90  milee^ 
and  its  breadth  vsries  from  9  to  18  miles,  between  the  Neckar  and 
the  ]>aBube.  On  the  north-west  side  it  is  steep,  but  on  the  south-east 
side  gradually  declines  into  undulatiBg  hills.  Though  not  so  elevated 
as  the  Schwariswald,  it  is  more  bleak  aad  inclemeflt  Thet%  sressTeral 
large  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  AJpw 
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There  are  wide  and  fertile  yallnyay  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
of  the  Neckar  and  of  the  Danube.  The  diversity  of  mountain  and 
▼alley,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
oombiue  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  scenexy,  and  render 
Wiirtembeig  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Central  Europa 

The  chief  rirei-s  are  the  Neckar  [Neckab-Kreis]  and  the  Dakubs, 
into  which  almost  eJl  the  other  rivers  discharge  themselves.  The 
principal  affluents  of  the  Neckar  are  on  the  right — the  Kocher,  a  oon- 
siderable  river,  which  has  a  course  of  160  miles;  the  Rems;  the 
Eyach ;  and  the  Jagvt ;  on  the  left  the  £nz,  which  ban  a  course  of 
98  miles,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Neckar  at  Berigheim  has  a 
volume  of  water  nearly  equal  to  that  river.  The  Danube  enters 
Wiirtembeig  at  Tuttlingen,  and  crosses  the  kingdom  in  a  generally 
north-east  direction  to  Ulm,  where  it  enters  Bavaria.  Tlie  chief 
affluent  is  the  lUer,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  near  Ulm.  The 
Lake  of  Constanz  is  the  ouly  considerable  lake  in  the  kingdom,  which 
however  only  touches  a  small  portion  of  Wurtemberg  on  the  southern 
frontier.  The  small  lakes  are  numerous.  The  Pideraee  is  about  five 
miles  long  and  as  many  broad. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Alp  and  the  Schwarswald,  where  the  substratum  is  unfavourable  to 
vegetation. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  temperate,  and  mild,  with  difierences  however 
arising  from  elevation.  The  summits  of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarz- 
wald  are  too  cold  to  produce  com,  and  are  covered  with  forests  and 
pastures.  Qoitrous  affections  are  very  common  in  the  Kooherthal  and 
the  RoththaL 

Of  domestic  animals  in  1852  there  were  homed  cattle,  811,159 ; 
sheep,  458,488 ;  swine,  148,524 ;  horses,  95,088 ;  being  in  every  class  a 
large  diminution  from  the  numbers  of  each  in  1850.  There  are  stUl  a 
few  stags  and  deer  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  foxes^  badgers,  some  wild 
cats,  squirrels,  martens,  and  weasels.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  abund- 
ant, and  also  game  and  wild-fowl.  There  are  several  species  of  owls, 
which  are  very  numerous.  The  many  small  lakes  and  all  the  rivers 
yield  a  great  variety  of  fish.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  bees 
are  kept^  and  ailk-worms  have  been  introduced.  Leeches  are  bred  in 
ponds,  and  edible  snails  in  separate  reservoirs. 

Agriculture, — The  distribution  of  the  soil  in  1852  was  as  follows : — 
Com  land,  2,050,102  acres;  gardens,  94,778  acres;  vineyards,  64,678 
acres;  meadows,  687,653  acres;  pastures,  208,206  acres;  forests, 
1,497,062  acres;  roads,  103,648  acres;  railways,  2429  acres;  buildings, 
21,777  acres ;  heaths  and  barran  lands,  65,844  acres ;  lakes,  rivers,  kc, 
81,384  acres :  total,  4,827,556  acres.  The  quantity  of  wine  produced 
in  1852  was  5,822,180  gallons. 

Wurtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fmitful  countries  of  Germany,  and 
agriculture  is  on  the  whole  carried  on  upon  a  good  systeuL  Chi  the 
26th  of  September  there  is  an  annual  agricultural  fdte  at  Cannstadt^ 
at  which  prizes  are  given.  A  manifest  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
cattle  and  horses  is  remarked  at  every  new  cattle-show. 

The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  are  dbiefly  spelt,  maixe,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  wheatw  There  is  usually  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The 
other  agricultural  productions  are  peas,  beans,  vetches,  potatoes,  flax, 
hemp,  rape-seed,  poppies,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Fodder  of  many  kinds 
is  abundant.  Of  the  vineyards  more  than  three-fifths  are  in  the  circle 
of  the  Neckar.  There  are  the  Tauber  and  I^ake  (that  is,  of  Constanz) 
wines,  which  resemble  Rhenish. 

The  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  marble,  alabaster, 
millstones,  freestone,  gypsum,  quartz,  garnets,  tourmalins,  amethysts, 
chrysolites,  rock-crystal,  agate,  chalcedony,  caraelian,  opal,  jasper, 
porcelain  earth,  potters'-clay,  basalt,  fuUers'-earth,  chalk,  mar),  coal, 
and  salt  The  salt-works  are  the  property  of  government,  which  has 
the  monopoly  of  the  salt-trade ;  Uie  annual  produce  is  24,000  tons. 
Most  of  the  Swiss  receive  their  supply  of  salt  from  Wiirtemberg, 
according  to  specific  conventions. 

Manufaeiwea. — There  are  manufactures  of  almost  every  description, 
and  though  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
Germany,  they  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  principal  are 
linen,  woollen-doth,  calicoes,  silks,  lace,  hosiery,  muslin,  carpets^ 
leather,  porcelain,  earthenware,  ironmongery  and  steelware,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes^  and  gunpowder;  there  are  numerous 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  chemical  factories. 

CommercA— Wiirtembeig  has  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  exports 
consist  both  of  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures,  homed 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  salt,  com,  timber,  raw  hides,  wool,  garden-seeds, 
millstones,  and  saltpetre ;  gold  and  silver  articles,  leather,  hats,  paper, 
white-lead,  tobacco,  oil,  chemicals,  vinegar,  and  printed  books.  The 
imports  consist  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  manuficturea,  silks,  glass 
Wares,  wine,  fruit,  cheese^  china,  earthenware,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial 
produce.  There  is  likewise  a  veiy  great  transit  trade.  The  inland 
navigation  is  important,  especially  on  the  Neckar,  which  becomes 
navigable  at  Cannstadt  Steamers  ply  below  Heilbronn.  A  railroad 
runs  from  Stuttgardt  to  the  Lake  of  Constanz  through  Ulm,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Bavarian  line  to  Augsburg  and  MUnich.  Another  line 
runs  north  from  Stuttgardt  to  Heilbronn,  with  a  branch  weetwaid 
from  Bretigheim  to  the  Bruchsal  station,  oq  the  trunk  railway  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  WUrtemberg  is  a  member  of  the  German 
Zoll-verein,  or  commercial  union. 
PopuJo^toiK— With  the  exception  of  about  22,000  Jews  and  some 


foreigners,  the  population  is  entirely  Gterman.  With  respect  to  religion 
the  Protestants  are  to  the  Catholics  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  very  nearly. 
In  1850  the  population,  including  that  of  Hohensollem,  amounted  to 
1,802,252 ;  namely,  886,756  males,  and  916,496  females.  The  births 
were  74,294,  of  which  9804  were  illegitimate.  The  deaths  amounted 
to  53,233.  The  average  revenue  of  WUrtembeiig  for  the  years  eom- 
prising  the  interval  1852-56  was  l,218,977iL  The  expenditure  in  1854 
was  1,216,403{.  The  totol  amount  of  the  public  debt  waa  4,841, 291C 
Emigration  has  for  several  yean  tended  to  keep  down  the  population 
of  wiirtembeiig. 

BduaOion. — In  regard  to  education,  Wiirtemberg  ranks  very  high. 
There  is  not  a  parish  in  the  kingdom  without  its  school  The  eatabluh- 
mentsfor  higher  and  special  instruction  are — a  university  at  Tiibicgen, 
with  about  800  students ;  7  gymnasia,  4  lyoeums,  78  Grammar  schools, 
a  Protestant  seminary  at  Tubingen,  a  laiige  number  of  Protestant 
theological  seminaries,  4  seminaries  for  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  training-schools,  schools  of  philology  and  acienoe^ 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  drawing,  &c 
According  to  law,  every  child  is  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six 
to  that  of  fourteen.    The  private  literary  societies  are  numeroua. 

The  Army, — Every  subject  of  Wiirtembeig  is  liable  to  serve  as  soon 
as  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  he  has  to  serve  six  yesn. 
The  army  numbers  in  all  19,017  men  in  time  of  war,  and  8107 
in  time  of  peace ;  it  consists  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  artillery,  two  garrison  companies, 
and  a  squadron  of  jagem 

CfonttUfUion, — Wiirtembeig  is  an  hereditary  monarchy.  According 
to  the  constitution,  which  was  completed  in  1819,  Wiirtemberg  is  a 
constitutional  representative  kingdom,  with  a  diet  or  pariiament  con- 
sisting of  two  chambers.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  direct  male 
line,  according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture ;  and  if  the  male  line 
becomes  extinct,  in  the  female  line.  The  constitution  secures  to  the 
subject  every  reasonable  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Christians 
of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Roman  Catholic  fSsiths  being  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  which  had 
been  shackled  by  a  decree  of  the  German  diet  in  1819,  was  estaUished 
by  a  decree  abolishing  the  oensoiahip,  Haich  1, 1848.  In  the  troubled 
period  that  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  attempts  were 
made  to  alter  the  constitution  of  Wurtemberg;  national  assemblies 
were  convoked  for  this  purpose  in  1849  and  1850,  but  in  consequence 
of  their  wild  democratic  tendencies  they  were  both  dissolved.  Wiii^ 
temberg  has  the  sixth  place  in  the  German  diet^  and  has  four  votes  ia 
the  full  council.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation 
is  18,955,  forming  the  first  division  of  the  8th  army  corps  of  the 
Confederation. 

Hittory, — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  4  th  century  the  Alemanni  appeared 
in  the  country,  afterrards  called  Suabia,  now  partly  included  in  Wur- 
temberg. In  ▲.D.  496  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  the  Franki 
under  Clovis.  This  country,  as  a  part  of  Austrasia,  subsequently 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  was  governed  by  dukes, 
under  whom  Christianity  was  introduoed.  When  Germany  was 
governed  by  kings  of  its  own  nation,  Suabia  vras  under  dukes,  who 
were  often  changed ;  and,  according  to  the  policy  of  those  times,  the 
emperor^s  own  sons  were  often  put  in  their  place.  When  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  who  had  become  dukes  of  Suabia,  had 
acquired  the  imperial  crown,  they  oaused  Suabia  to  be  governed  by 
members  of  their  family.  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen  sold  and  gave  away 
a  great  part  of  the  hereditary  <istates,  and  thus  created  a  great  numb^ 
of  petty  principalities,  which  after  the  death  of  Conradin  in  1263 
asserted  Uieir  independence.  Ulrich,  count  of  Wurtembeig,  who 
reigned  from  1246  to  1266,  is  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  family 
now  on  the  throne  of  Wiirtembeig.  From  his  death  Wurtemberg 
was  governed  by  counts  of  his  family  till  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 
century,  when  Eberhard  V.  was  created  Duke  of  Wiirtembeig  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  at  the  diet  at  Worms,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1494. 
The  reformation  was  establi^ed  in  Wiirtemberg  by  Duke  Chriatopher 
about  1540.  In  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  which  began  in  1618,  the 
duchy  of  Wtlrtembeig  was  frequently  ravaged.  After  the  first  French 
revolution,  Wiirtemberg  was  repeatedly  traversed  by  hostile  armies, 
and  a  revolutionary  spirit  spread  among  the  youth.  The  fVench 
crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  24th  of  June,  1796,  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
entered  Stuttgardt ;  and  the  Austrians  being  obliged  to  retreat,  the 
duke  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  with  eight  millions  of  francs 
and  the  cession  of  Mompelgard.  The  then  reigning  duke  Frederick 
Eugene  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  William 
Charles 

The  territories  of  Wiirtembeig  had  been  greatly  cortaUed  during 
the  war  with  Fiance,  but  the  Gennan  diet  in  1803  amply  indemnified 
the  duke  for  this  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  elector  of  the 
empire^  His  adherence  to  Napoleon  brought  him  a  further  extension 
of  territoi^  at  the  peace  of  Presburg.  On  new  years^  day,  1806,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  proclaimed  a  uniform 
administration  for  all  his  dominions,  and  equal  rights  to  aU  his  Chris- 
tian subjects.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Wtirtambeig  joined  the 
allies.  King  Frederick  died  in  1816,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
king  William  L,  to  whom  Wtirtembeig  is  indebted  for  its  excellent 
constitution. 
WURZBURG,  a  city  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  cirde  of  Lower 
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Franoonia,  Ib  situated  in  49"  45'  N.  lat.,  9"*  56'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful 
▼alley  on  the  Mayn  (over  which  there  ia  a  bridge  200  yards  long, 
adorned  with  twelve  colossal  statues  of  saints),  and  on  the  railway 
from  Bamberg  to  Frankfurt,  from  which  towns  respectively  it  is 
distant  63  and  70  miles,  and  has  25,000  inhabitaiits.  As  Wursbuxg 
has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  a.d.  741,  and  for  many  centuries  Uie 
capital  of  an  ecdesiastiGal  principality,  governed  by  a  succession  of 
above  80  bishops,  who  were  princes  of  the  empire,  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  handsome  churches  and  other  handsome  public  building^  Of 
the  churches  the  principal  are,  the  cathedral,  originally  founded  in  the 
8th  century,  but  rebuilt  subsequently  to  10i2,  which  contains  many  fine 
paintings,  and  a  long  series  of  monuments  of  the  bishops,  each  bearing 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crozier  in  the  other ;  the  church  of 
St.  John  im  Haug,  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  the 
New  Minster,  containing  the  relics  of  St.  Kilian,  an  Irish  missionary, 
and  the  apostle  of  Franconia ;  the  Marienkirche,  an  elegant  edifice, 
built  in  the  years  1877  to  1479,  in  the  German  pointed  style,  with 
lofty  lancet  windows :  and  the  University  church,  with  an  observatory 
on  its  lofty  tower.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  secular  buildings 
are,  the  royal,  formerly  the  episcopal,  palace;  it  was  built  by  two 
bishops  of  the  name  of  Schonbom,  1720-1744,  in  imitation  of  the 
pslace  of  Versailles,  is  270  feet  long,  60  feet  high,  and  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram with  two  projecting  wings :  the  Julian  hospital,  a  very  large, 
wealthy,  and  admirably  arranged  institution :  the  town-hall :  the 
university,  which  has  a  clinical  establishment,  an  anatomical  museum, 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes  and  1000  manuscripts,  &c. :  and  the 
citadel,  situated  on  the  Frauenbexg,  or  Marienberg,  a  hill  400  feet  high 
above  the  left  bank  of  the  Mayn.  Besides  the  university,  Wiirzburg 
has  a. gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests  and  schoolmasters,  a  veteri- 
nary sdhool,  a  polytechnic  institution,  a  school  of  industry,  a  school 
of  music,  schools  for  the  blind,  for  midwifery,  &c  :  it  has  also  four 
hospitals,  besides  the  Julian  hospital  already  mentioned ;  and  a  syna- 
gogueu  The  manufactures  comprise  woollen-cloth,  tobacco,  pipes, 
leather,  paper,  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  Ac.  Boats  are 
built,  and  there  is  an  active  river  trade  in  wine  and  oUier  agricultural 
produce.  Steamers  ply  daily  on  the  Mayn  to  Frankfurt.  Wiiraburg 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  chapter,  and  the  seat  of  the  law 
courts  and  public  offices  oonnecled  with  the  administration  of  the 
province.  The  territory  of  the  prince-bishopa  was  secularised  in  1803 
and  given  to  the  archduke  of  Tuscany.  In  1815  it  was  united  to 
Bavaria. 

WURZEN.    [Leipzig.] 

WYCOMBE,  CHIPPING,  or  HIGH  WYCOMBE,  Buckingham- 
sliire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  is 
situated  in  51*"  87'  N.  lat.,  0**  45'  W.  long.,  distant  18  miles  a  by  E. 
from  Aylesbury,  and  29  miles  W.  by  X.  from  London.  The  popula- 
tion of  Uie  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  8588,  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  7179.  The  borough  ia  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  12 
oouncUlors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  the 


Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Buckingham  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Wycombe  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  80  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  81,308  aorai,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  83,562. 

High  Wycombe,  as  the  town  is  commonly  designated,  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement :  a  Roman  tesselated  pave- 
ment and  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
here.  The  town  had  a  market  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  was 
incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  (1422-1461).  The  borough 
has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  river  Wick  passes  through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Thames 
at  Great  Marlow,  about  6  miles  south  from  Wycombe.  There  are 
numerous  papermlUs  and  corn-mills  on  the  Wick  and  on  the  Rye,  a 
feeder  of  the  Wick.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building  of  the  13th 
century,  with  a  highly-ornamental  tower,  108  feet  high,  of  later  date. 
The  length  of  the  church,  including  the  chancel,  is  180  feet ;  the 
height  of  the  nave  is  48  feet.  In  the  course  of  extensive  repairs  in 
the  church  in  1827,  a  fine  gothic  window  over  the  great  south  door 
was  discovered  and  opened.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  have  each  two  places  of  worship;  the  Quucers  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  one  each.  There  are  a  Free  Grammar,  a 
Diocesan,  National,  and  British  schools,  a  literary  institution,  and  a 
savings  bank.  The  town-haU  and  market-house,  erected  in  1757,  is 
supported  on  34  stone  pillars.  The  making  of  chairs  from  beech- 
wood  is  canied  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Wycombe.  Rope-making, 
basket-making,  coach-building,  the  parchment  manufacture,  brewing, 
and  malting,  funiish  employment.  Lace-makiog  and  straw-plaiting 
employ  many  of  the  female  inhabitants.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town.  Friday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  April  and  on  October  28th ;  a  statute  fail*  is  held 
ou  the  Monday  before  Michaelmas  day.  Wycombe  market  ia  import- 
ant for  corn  and  agricultural  produce  genendly.  Adjoining  the  town 
is  Wycombe  Abbey,  a  very  lar^c  and  handsome  modem  mansion, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Carrington.  West  Wycombe,  2  miles  W.N.W.  from 
High  Wycombe,  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  church,  a  somewhat 
siogular  structure,  erected  in  1763  by  the  notorious  Fraacis  I>uh- 
wood.  Lord  le  Despencer.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  globe,  in 
which  is  a  room  capable  of  containing  several  persons.  West  Wy- 
combe House,  a  spacious  modem  mansion,  the  Dashwood  family  sei^ 
stands  in  an  extensive  park  adjoining  the  village.  The  park  ii 
picturesque,  well-wooded,  and  contains  some  fine  sheets  of  water. 

WYE.    [Kent.] 

WYE,  RIVER.    [Sevbrn;  Monmouthshire.] 

WYKE  REGIS.    [Dobsbtshire.} 

WYLAM.    [Nobthuubbrland] 

WYMESWOLD.    [Lbicestrbshire.] 

WYMONDHAM.    [Norfolk.] 

WYRARDISBURY.    [Buckinqhamshirb.] 

WYRE,  RIVER.    [Laboashibb.] 

WYSZOGROD.    [Poland.] 


XALAPA.     [Mexico.] 
XALISCA,  or  JALISCA.    [Mexico.] 
XANTHUS,  RIVER.    [Anatolia.] 
XENIA.    [Ohio.] 
XERES  (JERES)  DE  LA  FROKTERA.    [Sevilla.] 


XERES   (JERES)    DE    LOS    CABALLEROa      [Ebtbimaduba, 
Spanish.] 
XINGU,  RIVER    [Brazil.] 
XORULLO,  or  JORULLO.    [Mexico.] 


YAKUTSK.    [Siberia.] 
YALDING.    [Kent.] 

YALOOTOROVSK,    [Siberia.] 

YANGTSEKIANG,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  drams 
the  uorth>eastem  districts  of  Tibet  and  the  central  provinces  of  China 
proper.  Its  source  is  in  the  Interior  of  Asia,  about  1850  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  a  straight  line;  but  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
probably  exceeds  3000  milesb  The  country  watered  by  the  Yang-tae- 
kiaog  and  its  numerous  tributaries  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of 
740,000  square  miles. 

Upper  Cowrie, — According  to  Chinese  statements  translated  and 
published  by  Klaproth  in  his  '  M^moires  relatives  2i  TAsie,'  the  Yang* 
tse-Kiang  rises  between  84°  and  Sd**  N.  hit.,  89"*  and  90**  E.  long.,  in 
the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  in  three  branches,  all  of  which  bear  the 
Mongol  name  of  Oolan  muren ;  but  to  the  moat  northern  the  name  of 
Nam'tsi-Uk  is  prefixed ;  that  in  the  middle  is  distinguished  as  TokUmai, 
and  the  southern  river  ia  called  Kai-n.  These  three  rivers  run  from 
west  to  east  The  Kat-si-oolan-muren  is  joined  from  the  south  by  a 
small  river  called  Mwrm^^u»,  which  comes  from  the  south-east.  The 
united  stream  preserves  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  which 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  denomination  by  which  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
in  its  upper  course,  is  known.    The  Murus-ussu  runs  northward,  and 
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is  joined  by  the  Toktonai-oolan-muren  ftom  the  west;  it  then  ttims 
eastward  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nam-tsi-tu-oolan-muren,  wliich 
enters  it  from  the  north.  The  Murus-ussu,  after  being  joined  by  the 
Nam-tai-tu-oolan-muren,  tarns  southward,  being  opposed  in  its  eastern 
course  by  a  branch  of  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountuns,  but  soon  after- 
wards it  enters  by  a  south-eastern  course  that  extensive  mountain 
region  which  divides  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  from  the  lowlands 
of  China.  As  the  ranges  composing  this  mountain  region  run  mostly 
from  north  to  south,  tiie  river  soon  takes  a  southern  direction,  and 
flows  in  a  narrow  valley  inclosed  by  mountains,  whose  summits  rise 
far  above  the  snow-line.  In  these  parts  the  river  is  called  Pho-laH- 
Ukvtj  which  passes  the  town  of  Batang  (29**  N.  lat),  and  forms  the 
boundary-Uue  between  Tibet  on  the  west  and  China  proper  on  the 
east  After  passing  28*  N.  lat,  the  river  begins  to  break  through  the 
several  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountains  which  oppose  its  eastern 
course.  The  valleys  which  its  waters  have  scooped  out  across  these 
chains  is  rather  wide  in  the  western  ranges,  so  as  to  extend  in  some 
places  into  moderate  plains;  but  in  the  eastern  ranges  it  is  a  mere 
chasm,  which  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  great  volume  of  water  brou^t 
down  by  the  river.  In  these  parts  the  river  is  called  Kin-charkiangi 
or  the  river  of  the  golden  sand,  because  small  particles  of  gold  arc 
found  in  it    In  its  course  through  the  mountain  region  the  Kin-chap 
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kimg  It  joined  hf  tevonl  tribatuies,  among  whioh  the  largest  ia  th« 
TthUtiffiianff,  which  riaea  in  the  Bfcyan  Kham  MoantainB^  aouth  df 
the  Mmroea  Sat  tho  Hoang-ho,  and  nma  parallel  to  the  eonne  of  the 
principfd  river,  preaerving  a  distance  of  about  180  or  140  milee  from 
itk  baaka.  The  ooutee  of  thia  tribataiy  of  the  Kin-eha-kiahg  exceeds 
600  milea^  and  the  whole  of  it  liea  in  a  narrow  longikidikud  Talley 
between  anow-ooyered  mngea.  Near  102°  £.  long,  the  Kin-oha-kiang 
attaini  ita  moat  aoutbem  point  (26°  K.  lat.)>  and  near  108°  B.  long,  it 
turna  northward.  In  the  vicitaity  of  the. town  df  Tnng-tihoatt-fbo 
(26°  b(y  N.  lat)  it  entera  a  wider  and  more  open  Talley,  and  hete  it 
begina  its  middle  coune.  The  upper  course  of  the  river  ia  about 
1280  milea  long.  It  runs  about  460  miles  eastward  aa  &r  aa  the 
Murua-UBBU,  about  the  same  distance  southward  as  the  Pho-lal-tshu, 
and  about  860  miles  eastward  as  the  Kincha-kiang.  It  doea  not 
appear  that  the  river  is  navi(;ated  in  any  part  of  Its  upper  course^ 
where  in  its  passage  through  the  mountalus  it  forms  many  rapids  and 
falla.  But  great  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down.  The  large 
rafts  of  timber  which  are  found  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  course 
floating  down  to  the  provinces  near  the  Pacific  prove  that  this  aupply 
must  be  derived  from  a  country  covered  with  fbreets,  and  auch  a 
country  is  only  found  on  the  upper  part  of  its  ooune. 

Middle  Count* — ^The  middle  course  of  the  river  liea  through  a  hilly 
country,  and  eztenda  from  Tung-tsbuan-fbo  to  King-tsheou-foo,  at 
which  place  it  enters  the  great  Chinese  plain.  From  Tung-tahuan-foo 
the  Kin-cha-kiang  flows  northward  about  180  mileS)  and  then  turna  to 
the  eaat|  in  which  direction  it  runs  about  100  miles,  when  it  is  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  Min-kiang  or  Ta-kiaog^  and  from  this  place  it 
ia  called  Kiang  (the  river),  or  Torkkmg  (the  great  river).  The  Kiang 
runs  in  a  north-eastern  direction  about  860  miles,  when  it  passes  north 
of  61°  N.  lat.,  where  its  course  is  directed  to  the  east  by  some  ofisets 
of  the  Tapa-ling  range^  and,  flowing  in  that  direction,  it  reaches  Kiog- 
toheon-foo,  after  a  course  of  about  240  miles.  Tfaue  the  middle  course 
of  the  river  amounts  to  880  miles.  Though  the  Kin-oha-kiang  below 
Tung-tahuan-foo  runs  in  a  wide  valley,  it  is  still  within  the  mountain 
region*  and  ita  course  ia  interrupted  by  cataraota.  It  is  ascended  by 
large  bargee  to  the  meuth  of  the  Yan-minkiang,  or  Ta-kiang.  This 
tributakj  rises  In  the  mountains  of  Sifan,  a  Immch  of  the  Bayan 
Khark  range,  and  traveraes  in  ita  aouthem  eourae  a  rugged  mountain 
tracts  until  it  enters  the  plain  of  Tehing--too-foo  (so  named  tnm  the 
capital  of  Tetchu-an)i  which  ia  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and 
which  the  river  waters  and  fertiliaea  by  dividing  into  a  great  number 
of  arms.  These  anus  unite  some  distance  south  of  tiie  city,  and  flow 
through  a  depression  of  the  mountains  to  Kia-ting-foo,  Where  the  river 
runs  through  a  plain  to  ita  junction  with  the  Kiang  near  Biutsheu. 
The  Ta-kiang  is  navigable  to  Tohing-too-foo,  to  which  t>lace  it  was 
ascended  by  the  Portuguese  nussionary  Magaillans,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  This  author  gives  an  account  of  Uie  great  number 
and  extent  of  the  rafts  of  timber  which  he  dally  met  with  on  the 
Kiang.  They  were  only  10  feet  wide^  and  of  difi^erent  lengths,  the 
longest  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length :  but  their  number  was  so 
greats  that  if  all  of  them  had  been  put  together,  they  would  have 
covered  a  ppace  of  several  daya'  journey.  On  the  rafts  were  plaoed 
other  articlea,  drugs,  parrots,  monkeys,  rhubarb,  muak,  and  chowry- 
tails.  The  hilly  country,  through  which  this  part  of  the  Great  River 
liea,  improves  lower  down.  The  country  near  the  mouth  of  tiie  Ta- 
kiang  is  mostly  covered  with  high  hills»  wbloh  at  some  distance  rise 
into  mountaios,  which  are  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pine,  fir, 
cedar,  and  juniper;  apart  ia  overgrown  with  bamboos.  The  remainder 
is  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are  intersperaed  with  large  planta- 
tions of  fruit-trees,  among  which  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  are  men- 
tioned. ^  The  Kiii-lifig  kiang,  which  joins  the  river  near  the  town  of 
TuDg-kiog-foo,  drains  a  rich  agricultural  valley  and  joins  its  principal 
stream,  near  which  the  country  yields  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  and  fruite 
of  every  kind  in  abundance.  Cultivation  increases  lower  down  the  river 
to  the  still  more  important  tovm  of  Kuei-taheou-foo,  which  stands  on  the 
northern  banka  of  thd  Ta-kiang,  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  China, 
where  hardly  a  spot  is  to  be  fbund  which  is  not  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose,  with  the  exception  of  the  orest  of  the  Tapa-ling  range,  which 
is  about  85  or  40  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  inhabited  by  some 
mouoUineera.  But  this  range  supplies  great  quantities  of  salt^  which 
is  sent  from  Kuei-sheou-foo  to  the  lower  country. 

Lower  (7(Mirf«.— From  King-tsheou-foo  the  river  runs  about  100  milea 
aottth-eaat  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tung-ting,  from  that  place  north-east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  fian-kiang  about  160  miles^  then  again  south-east 
about  the  same  distance  to  Kieu-kiang^  whioh  is  on  the  channel  that 
unites  Lake  Poyaug  with  the  Ta-kiang.  At  this  place  the  name  of 
the  Tarkiaog  is  changed  into  that  of  Yavgtsekumgt  whioh  it  preserves 
to  its  embouohura  From  Kieu-kiang  the  river  runa  north-east  about 
220  mUea  to  Nan-king,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  From  Nan- 
king it  flows  mostly  eastward,  and  after  about  60  miles  it  naohea  the 
Great  Canal,  and  flowing  about  180  milea  more,  it  falla  into  the 
Paoifia  In  all  this  extent  the  river  doea  not  offer  any  impediment  to 
navigation :  ita  ctirrent  is  as  gentle  aa  the  large  volume  of  water 
prmita.  The  width  varies  from  one  to  thzee  miles.  The  number  of 
IsUnds  is  small,  and  most  of  them  are  rocky.  The  tidea  are  pereeptible 
as  f ar  aa  Kieu-kiang,  400  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  ao  &r  upward 
several  kinds  of  sea^flah  ascend  it  in  great  numbers,  as  atuigaons, 
porpoise^  doradea  or  gold-fish,  &a  j  and  some,  which  seem  peculiar 


to  this  rlv«r^  aa  thai  called  hongyu,  or  yellow  fiih.  The  river  barges 
uied  in  thia  part  of  the  river  are  aa  large  as  coaating-veesda ;  but  the 
river  is  navigated  aJao  by  the  lai^gest  junk%  and  the  laigeet  men-of-war 
might  ride  in  safisty  on  its  surfaoe. 

Bebreeh  King-tdieott-foo  and  Pbyang  Lake  the  Ta4iang  pawea 
through  an  extmslvB  depression,  which  is  filled  irith  a  deep  aUavial 
soil,  and  distinguiilied  by  a  great  number  of  lakea.  Thia  depression 
lies  neai^  in  the  centre  of  China  proper^  and  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Hupe  and  the  northern  districta  of  Hoo-nan, 
and  is  oonsideted  Uie  most  fertile  portion  of  the  whole  empire.  Thb 
plaib  may  be  about  200  milea  every  way,  and  ia  called  Ymmitkitu 
Neariy  all  the  productions  of  China  are  here  raised  in  the  greatest 
abundance;  no  spot  is  uncultivated,  towna  and  villagea  cover  the 
oountry  on  all  aldea,  and  several  large  towns  are  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ta^iang.  Be^idea  several  smaller  riven,  the  Kiang  receives 
from  the  south  a  great  tolume  uf  water  by  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tung- 
ting,  which  falls  into  it  east  of  180°  £.  long.  Thia  Uke  ia  more  then 
200  kniles  long,  and  surrounded  by  an  extremely  fertile  oountry,  which 
even  in  the  drieat  seasons  yields  abundant  crops,  the  meana  of  irriga- 
tion derived  from  the  lake  hever  failing.  Two  large  rivets,  originating 
on  the  northern  dedivity  of  the  Nan-ling  Mountains,  and  draining  a 
country  aa  extensive  aa  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  fall  into  this  Uke, 
the  Thsiog-ehnl-kiang  and  the  Heng-hiang,  each  running  more  than 
400  miles.  The  largest  river  which  from  &e  north  joina  the  Ta-kiang 
is  the  Hathkiang,  which  rises  on  the  southern  deolivitiea  of  the  Pe- 
ling,  drains  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  ineloeed  by  the  Pe4iDg  and 
Tapa-ling  ranges,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ta-kiang,  and  falU  into 
it  after  a  eoutae  of  about  500  miles  at  the  town  of  Uan-yang;  There 
are  several  large  towns  on  its  banka,  and  tiie  river  aeeeaa  navigublts 
neariy  to  its  source.  By  meana  of  the  easy  water«omlnonicatii»a 
afforded  by  these  riven  and  several  large  lakes^  the  country  eontiguou« 
to  the  banks  of  this  portion  of  the  Ta-kiang  has  become  the  oentn  of 
an  immense  traffic,  and  the  towna  built  on  them  are  very  populous 
and  industrious.  King-tsheou-foo,  sitdated  where  the  river  eatero  tiie 
plain  of  Yumlohiti)  is  large,  rich,  and  well  fortified.  Where  tlie  Uau- 
kiang  joins  tiie  Ta-kiang  there  are  two  large  towns,  Han-yang  on  thts 
northern,  and  Wan-tshang  on  the  aouthem  shores.  Wan-tahaug  is 
eompared  by  the  Jeeuits  to  Paris  In  extent^  and  Han-yang  to  the 
second  town  of  Franoe^  The  navigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  two  i^acei  is  so  aetive,  that  from  8000  to  10,000  large  rivet^ 
barges,  equal  in  size  to  small  ooasting-vessels,  may  always  be  seen 
either  at  anchor  or  plying  between  the  two  towna.  About  80  milea 
farther  down  is  the  large  oommereial  town  of  Hoang-tsheou-foo»  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  oountry. 

The  plam  of  Yumldbitl  is  separated  frem  Lake  Poganjf  by  a  reeky 
mountain  traet  called  Ltahan.  The  lake  extends  nearly  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  20  milea.  It  eontaina  many 
islands,  most  of  whieh  are  cultivated  and  populooai  Both  on  the  we^^t 
and  east  it  ia  inclosed  by  high  hills  where  it  approaehea  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  but  a  laige  low  plain  surrounds  its  southern  shores^  and  this 
plain  is  travened  by  numerous  arms  of  the  river  Kan-kiang,  which  is 
the  largeat  of  the  riven  that  fall  into  the  lake.  TMs  river  and  the 
country  surrounding  it  are  crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Canton  to 
Peking.  The  course  of  the  river  is  about  300  milea  in  a  straight  line, 
but  with  its  bends  it  probably  exceeds  400  miles.  It  rises  near  the 
Meiling  Pass,  through  which  the  great  road  leads  to  Canton,  aud 
becomes  navigable  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  where  the  town  of  Nan-gan 
is  built,  though  at  this  place  ita  width  does  not  exceed  15  yanis. 
Small  river-barges  ply  between  this  place  and  Kan-tsheou-foet  where 
the  river  receives  a  large  supply  of  water  by  several  tributaries  which 
join  it  near  this  place.  Hence  it  has  sufficient  water  for  large  river- 
boats,  but  about  10  miles  below  the  last-mentioned  place  are  the 
Shepotan,  or  rocka  with  the  18  rapids,  which  however  do  not  inter- 
rupt the  navigation.  South  of  the  rapids  begins  a  wide,  fertile,  and 
very  populoua  valley,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-shang-foo,  the 
capital  of  the  province  Kiangsi,  which  is  large,  well-built,  and  oontains 
inany  edifices  as  large  as  palaces.  Below  this  town  the  country  exteuda 
in  a  low  and  level  plain,  which  is  traversed  by.the  different  arms  into 
which  the  Kan-kiang  branches  out  before  it  enter*  the  lake.  In  the 
hills  oontlguoua  to  the  low  plun  of  Lake  Poyang^  on  the  eaat,  the  best 
porcelain  olay  is  found,  and  the  ohina-ware  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
lao-taheon-foo  is  oonaidered  the  beat  in  the  empirai  There  is  the 
village  £ing4e'§king,  whieh  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  inhabitants 
and  600  large  mantifaotoriea  of  ohina-wars^  It  is  oalled  shing  (village) 
because  it  is  not  inclosed  by  walls. 

After  uniting  with  the  channel  which  issues  from  Lske  Poyaag,  the 
Yang^tae-kiang  is  alwaya  from  2  to  4  miles  wide»  and  oontains  a  great 
numoor  of  islands,  most  of  which  are  low  and  formed  by  alluvium, 
but  a  few  are  rooky  and  elevated.  The  oountry  on  both  aldea  oonaiats 
of  low  hills,  oomposed  of  sandstone  or  clay,  whioh  tefminate  on  the 
river  in  steep  declivities.  It  ia  of  indi£forent  fertility,  but  well  culti- 
vated.  In  a  depreasion  of  this  hilly  oountry,  forming  a  eonsidenble 
baain,  ia  the  town  of  Ngan-kmg-foo,  or  Oan-king^oO|  •  pkoe  of  great 
oommeroe  and  manufacturing  induatry.  The  hilly  oountiy  osaeea 
where  the  river  Tahao-ho^kiang  fidla  into  the  Yaug^tM^dai^  This 
river  bring!  down  the  watera  oi  the  large  lake  Tshao*ho,  nnd  •  little 
lower  down  the  Yaag^tae-kiaag  la  Joined,  near  the  large  town  of  Tai- 
ping-foo,  by  several  smaU  rivers.  Thes^  aa  well  aa  tho  Tahao-ho-kiaag^ 
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are  navigable  to  a  oonsiderable  extent.  Farther  down  tbe  Yang-tsQ* 
kiaog  flows  through  a  rather  level  country  and  between  high  banks, 
BO  as  not  to  have  a  bottom  along  its  bed.  This  country  is  of  consider- 
able fertility,  and  extends  below  the  town  of  Nan-king  to  the  vicinity 
of  Tshing-kiang-foo,  or  the  Great  CanaL 

About  45  miles  below  Nan-king  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  joined  on  the 
north  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Great  Canal,  and  about  10  miles 
farther  down,  at  the  town  of  Kua-tsheou,  by  tbe  eastern  branch. 
Both  branches  unite  near  the  town  of  Yang-taheou-foo,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  oommercial  towns  in  China,  whose  population  is 
stated  to  be  two  millions  by  the  Jesuits.  From  Yang-tsheou-foo  the 
canal  runs  directly  northward  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Kao-yeou  to 
the  Hoang-ho.  Opposite  the  island  which  is  formed  by  the  two  above- 
mentioned  branches  of  the  Great  Canal,  north  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Great  Canal,  at  the  town 
of  Tshing-kiang-foo.  By  these  two  canals  the  navigation  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  is  continued  over  the  eastern  and  northern  proviaoes  of  China 
proper. 

At  the  junction  of  the  canals  the  width  of  the  river  is  about  two 
miles,  but  farther  down  it  increases  considerably.  Junks  of  the 
largest  kind  find  no  difficulty  in  sailing  up  the  river  to  Tong-tsheou-foo, 
a  large  town  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  sestuary,  and  even  to 
Tsbiog-kiaogfoo.  According  to  the  maps  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Beems  to  form  an  opeuin.^  more  than  sixty  miles  wide. 

In  this  opening,  but  much  nearer  to'  the  southern  shores  of  the 
testuary,  is  tbe  alluvial  island  of  Tsung-ming,  which  is  traversed  by 
numerous  canals  and  dikes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  island 
is  60  miles  long,  16  to  18  miles  wide,  and  has  a  population  of  half  a 
million.  It  is  very  fertile^  and  produces  abundance  of  rice,  millet, 
cotton,  and  vegetables. 

The  depth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  as  far  up  as  the  tides  ascend,  that 
is,  to  Lake  Poyang,  is  very  great,  and  is  expressed  in  the  Chiuese  pro- 
verb, *'  The  sea  has  no  boundary,  and  the  Ta-kiang  no  bottom."  Such 
a  depth  is  not  found  in  any  other  river,  except  in  the  Amaionas,  below 
the  Strait  of  Obydos.  The  tide  of  course  affects  only  the  surface- 
water  of  the  river,  and  below  it  the  natural  current  carries  the  river- 
water  to  the  sea.  This  river-water  however  is  pressed  to  the  bottom 
by  the  snperinoumbent  tidenrtream,  and  thus  confined  it  scoops  out 
a  much  deeper  bed  than  it  does  in  other  circnmstances  where  such  a 
pressure  does  not  exist. 

(Du  Halde ;  Staunton's  Briiith  Emhany  to  Okma  ;  Barrow,  Travth 
in  China;  Ellis,  Journal  of  Lord  Amhent't  Bmbauy  to  China  f  Abel, 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  China  ;  Rlaprotii :  Bitter.) 

YANNINA.      [JOANNINA.] 

YAOORI.    [SooDAN.J 

YAUDLBY  HASTINGS.     [NoRTHAiiPTOHflHiRB.] 

YAUB.  BIVER.     LNorfolk.] 

YARKIAN,  or  YARKAND.    [Thiak-bhah-Nanlu.] 

YARM.    [Yorkshire] 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  Norfolk,  a  market-town, 
sea-port,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Yare,  Waveney, 
and  Bure,  in  62'  86'  N.  kt.,  1'  45'  E.  long.,  distant  23  miles  R  by  a 
from  Norwich,  184  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road,  and  186  miles 
by  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Norfolk  railways.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  ISil  was  80,879.  The  borough  is  governed  by  12 
aldermen  and  86  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 
Great  Yarmouth  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  the  parish  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  with  an  area  of  1610  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of 
86,880.  *-  «-  . 

Great  Yarmouth  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Yare, 
but  it  extends  also  along  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Bure.  Over  the  Bure 
is  a  suspension-bridge.  The  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney  unite  their 
waters  about  four  miles  south-west  from  Yarmouth,  forming  an 
sestuary  called  Braydon  Water ;  and  the  stream  issuing  from  the  east 
end  of  this  lake,  being  joined  by  the  river  Bure,  retains  in  its  passage 
to  the  sea  the  name  of  the  Yare.  The  hamlet  of  South  Town,  some- 
times called  Little  Yarmouth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yare,  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  Yarmouth.  The  town  extends  beyocid  the 
limits  of  the  old  walls,  to  the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the'souUi 
towards  Nelson's  monument,  and  east  of  the  walls,  between  the  old 
town  and  the  sea.  The  village  of  Gorleston,  to  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  tbe  river,  is  now  connected  with  South  Town. 

The  town  of  Yarmouth,  within  the  boundary  of  the  old  walls,  con- 
sists of  four  principal  lines  of  streets,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river, 
and  of  about  150  narrow  lanes,  called  rows,  which  form  the  com- 
munications between  the  streets.  The  rows  are  extrismely  narrow, 
most  of  them  being  not  more  than  from  five  to  eight  feet  wide, 
and  impassable  for  ordinary  wheel-carriages ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  of  the  town  is  therefore  carried  on  in  '  Yarmouth  carts,'  which 
are  peculiarly  constructed,  with  low  wheels,  and  adapted  to  the  width 
of  the  rows ;  they  are  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  look  like  sledges,  but 
are  well  suited  for  conveying  heavy  ffoods.  Some  of  the  rows  have 
been  enlax^ed,  particulariy  one  near  fioe  middle  of  the  town,  to  which 
the  name  of  'Regent-street  has  been  given.  The  principal  streets  are 
wide^  and  the  houses  are  mostly  well  bttilt»  but  tbe  most  aabstantial 


and  handsome  houses  are  situated  along  the  quays.  The  provision- 
market  is  spacious.  Near  it  is  the  fish-market  The  corn-exchange 
is  in  Regent-street  Many  visitors  resort  to  Yarmouth  as  a  bathing- 
place,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk-  The 
town  within  the  walls  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  harbour 
is  in  the  river  Yare.  There  are  two  quaysj  South  Quay  and  North 
Quay.  South  Quay  is  the  larger ;  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  well  constructed,  and  improved  by  Sir  J.  Rennie.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  :  but  vessels  drawing  12  f^et  water, 
or  about  200  tons  burden,  can  pass  it  at  high  water,  and  sail  up  to 
the  town.  The  quay  is  in  some  parts  150  yards  wide,  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  promenade  planted  with  trees  along  the  centre.  Opposite 
the  southern  part  of  Yarmouth  a  jetty,  supported  on  piles,  extends 
about  460  feet  into  the  sea ;  it  is  24  feet  wide,  and  in  fine  weather 
affords  a  pleasant  promenade. 

The  guildhall  is  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  spacious 
assembly-room.  The  town-hall,  a  handsome  building,  with  a  portico 
supported  by  Tuscan  columns,  stands  on  the  qns^j.  There  are  a  large 
custom-house,  a  jail,  a  house  of  correction,  thel  Royal  hospital,  the 
Fisherman's  hospital,  a  commercial  club-house,  a  theatre,  a  ball-  and 
concert-room,  and  two  bath-houses.  The  oldest  church  is  that  of  St 
Nicholas ;  it  is  a  handsome  cruciform  buildins^,  of  pointed  architecture, 
with  turrets  at  the  west  end,  and  a  tower  and  spife,  168  feet  high,  iq 
the  centre.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  pentury. 
St  Geoi:|;e'8  church  was  built  in  1716,  and  St  Peter's  in  1833.  Ai 
Gorl-^rston  is  an  ancient  church,  and  there  is  a  small  church  in  Soutl^ 
Town,  called  St  Mary's  church.  The  tVesleyan,  Primitive  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Unitarii^is,  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  have 
places  of  worship.  There  is  also  a  Mariners'  church.  There  are  in 
Yarmouth  a  Proprietary  Grammar  school,  British  schools,  Endowed 
Hospital  schools.  Church  Charity  schools,  a  Factory  evening  school 
for  girls,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  public  library,  a  savings  bank,  and 
70  almshouses.  On  the  beach,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  Nelson  column,  wfiich  was 
erected  in  1817 :  it  is  a  fluted  pillar  140  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Britannia.  Not  far  from  the  column  are  barracks,  which 
were  built  at  an  expense  of  120,0001.  The  building  w)^  used  as  an 
hospital  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo :  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  govern- 
ment asylum  for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  afflicted  with  lunacy. 

The  ohief  business  of  Yarmouth  is  in  the  fishing,  curing,  and 
exporting  of  herrin:;s.  The  Yarmouth  bloater  is  a  well-known  article 
of  commerce.  Railway  communication  with  London  is  of  consider- 
able iniportance  to  the  hennng  fishery,  the  produce  of  th0  deep-sea 
fishing  being  forwarded  to  the  metropolis  daily  by  railway.  There  are 
msnufactures  of  crape  and  silk  goods.  Ship-building,  rope-  and  sail- 
making,  and  other  trades  dependent  on  shipping,  are  carried  on. 
Salt-works,  corn-mills,  soap-works,  breweries,  malt-houses,  tanneries, 
and  iron-foundries  afibrd  considerable  employment  Yarmouth  is  the 
chief  port  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  part 
of  Essex.  It  has  also  an  extensive  inland  trade  by  the  rivers  YtLVt, 
Waveney,  and  Bure.  The  Yare  is  navigable  to  Norwich,  the  Waveney 
to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  AylshauL  Coals  are  largely  imported^ 
also  timber,  salt,  wines,  and  colonial  produce ;  barley  is  tne  principal 
article  of  expoit :  other  grains  and  peas  are  also  shipped  in  large 
quantities.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the  chief 
sales  of  com  are  on  Saturday.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day in  Easter  week,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Shrovetide.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  poft  of  Yar- 
mouth on  December  Slst  1864  was  : — Sailing  vessels  under  60  tons 
831,  tonnage  9401 ;  above  60  tons  264,  tonnage  80,082:  steam-vessels 
under  60  tons  4,  tonnage  71 ;  above  60  tons  2,  tonnage  197.  The 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
1864  were: — Inwards,  sailing-vessels  1027,  tonnsge  168,916;  steam- 
vessels  208,  tonnage  27,848 :  outwards,  sailing-vessels  774,  tonnage 
48,617;  steam-vessels  203,  tonnage  27,348. 

Prom  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  Yarmoutl^  was  a  royal 
demesne,  to  which  belonged  70  burgesses.  Henry  III.  granted  a 
charter,  with  permission  to  fortify  the  town  with  a  wnll  and  moat 
The  wall  had  10  gates,  and  was  strengthened  with  16  towers.  In 
Ket's,  or  the  '  Norfolk,'  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Yar- 
mouth was  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  who  were  repulsed  by  th^ 
townsmen.  In  1588,  on  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a  fortress 
with  four  towers,  whence  beacons  might  be  displayed,  was  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  As  the  navigation  off  the  coast  is  dangerous, 
floating  lights  are  kept  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  A  regatta  is  hel(^  annually 
at  Yarmouth.  The  Denes  are  used  by  the  inhabitants'  fqr  cricket  f  nd 
other  amusements;  annual  racing  meetin!*s  are  held  oq  theoo.  On 
the  beach  are  the  South  Star,  North  Star,  and  Town  batteries.  Therii 
is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard  at  Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH.    TWiaHT,  Isle  of;  Nova  Sootia.] 

YAROSLAV,  or  JAROSLAW,  an  extensive  government  of  European 
Russia,  is  situated  between  66**  42'  and  69**  N.  lat,  87*  46'  and  ivW 
S.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Novogorod  and  Vologda,  E.  by  Kos- 
troma, S.  by  Vladimiiv  <^<^  ^*  ^7  Twer.  The  area  is  18,966  square 
miles.    The  population  in  1846  was  1,008,100. 

The  country  is  a  pretty  high  tableland,  the  level  lurfiMe  of  which 
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is  divoraified  only  by  aome  ridges  of  low  hills  and  the  high  hanks  of 
the  riven.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gray  clay,  and  there 
are  extensive  morasses,  and  some  small  tracts  which  are  wholly 
incapable  of  cultivation.  The  hills  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
consist  of  strata  of  clay,  marl,  and  limestone.  Of  the  19  rivers,  the 
principal  is  the  Volga,  which  enters  the  government  from  Twer,  runs 
at  first  to  the  north  to  Mologa,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of  the 
•sme  name,  then  turns  to  the  south-east,  to  the  city  of  Yaroslav, 
where  it  makes  a  small  bend  towards  the  north,  and  then  flows  east- 
ward to  Kostroma.  At  Rybinsk,  between  Mologa  and  Yaroalav,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sclieksna.  All  the  rivers  of  the  government  flow  into 
the  Volga.  The  Mologa  and  the  Scheksna  are  by  far  the  moat  con- 
siderable. The  lakes  are  38  in  number:  the  largest  is  that  of 
Nero,  near  Rostow,  which  covers  an  area  of  23  square  miles.  The 
climate  is  rather  severe ;  the  winter,  spring,  and  autumn  are  long ; 
the  summer  is  short.  The  purity  of  the  air  is  very  favourable  to  vege- 
tation and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  soil  is 
only  moderately  fertile,  and  the  com  produced  is  far  from  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  com  crops  are 
rye,  barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  oats.  Peas  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  flax  and  hemp  only  for  domestic  use.  Horticulture  is  well  uoder- 
stood.  Apples  and  cherries  thrive  in  the  southern  circles.  The 
forests  chiefly  consist  of  birch,  alder,  aspen,  and  underwood;  but 
timber  for  building  is  acsrce,  there  being  hardly  any  oaks,  and  very 
few  pines  and  firs.  The  beasts  of  prey  are  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and 
foxes;  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  squirrels,  martens,  badgers,  and 
weasels ;  hares  are  pretty  numerous.  The  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are 
very  productive.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle. 

Spinning  and  weaving,  both  of  flax  and  wool,  are  universally 
practised ;  in  the  country,  gloves,  shoes,  and  cloaks  for  the  peasantry, 
caps,  stockings,  harness,  and  agricultural  implements,  are  manufactured 
for  home  use.  The  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  are  confined  to 
the  towns,  and  consist  of  leather,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  paper, 
soap,  and  candles;  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  Russia  leatht* r, 
sail-cloth,  duck,  linen,  cordage,  some  linseed  snd  linseed-oil,  salt  meat 
in  large  quantities,  and  horsehair;  the  imports  are  com,  brandy,  salt, 
unon,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  produce,  drugs,  and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Russiana  They  are  of  the  Greek 
Church,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Yaroslav  and  Rostow,  whose 
diocese  contains  833  parishes. 

Yarodav,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  near  to  the 
eastern  frontier,  at  the  junction  of  the  Volga  with  the  Kotorosla,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nero.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  palisades  and 
defended  by  a  citadel,  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  The  city  stands  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  and  its  many  stone  houses,  its  44  churches  and  three  monas- 
teries, give  it  a  striking  appearance.  It  is  however  ill  built,  with 
generally  narrow  streets ;  the  principal  street  by  which  the  town  is 
entered  on  coming  from  St.  Petersbui^  is  broad,  and  consists  of  hand- 
some stone  houses.  Yaroslav  has  a  theological  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
a  district  school,  and  a  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
called  the  Demidoff  Lyceum,  from  its  founder.  Prince  Paul  Demidoff, 
who  in  1808  endowed  it  with  a  capital  of  300,000  silver  mbles  and 
8600  pewants.  The  lyoeum  has  a  very  good  library.  The  linen  and 
Russian  leather  of  Yaroslav  are  highly  esteemed.  Its  trade  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  merchants  have  a  vexy  large  bazaar.  The 
population  is  28,500. 

Rostcwt  situated  on  Lake  Nero,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Russia.  It  is  six  miles  in  circuit,  has  several  times  suffered  by  war 
and  fire,  and  now  consists  of  the  city  and  an  extensive  suburb.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  moat.  The  site  is  low  and 
surrounded  by  marshes.  The  Archbishop  of  Yaroslav  resides  here, 
where  he  has  his  principal  cathedral,  an  ancient  richly-adoroed  edifice, 
and  a  vast  palace  with  a  seminary.  There  are  24  churches  and  3 
convents  in  the  city.  Besides  the  baaaar,  the  city  contains  200  shops 
and  above  1000  houses,  with  6500  inhabitants.  The  great  fair  of 
Rostow,  which  begins  at  the  end  of  Febraaiy  and  continues  for  a 
mouth,  is  attended  by  at  least  40,000  Russians,  Armenians,  Qreek^ 
and  Tartars,  who  bring  goods  to  the  value  of  14,000,000  rabies. 

Uglittch,  on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is  likewise  an  ancient  town. 
Before  it  was  burnt  by  the  Lithuanians  in  1607,  it  contained,  it  is  said, 
150  churches,  12  convents,  and  30,000  houses.  At  present  it  has  two 
convents,  28  churches,  and  a  fortress  built  of  wood.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  7000  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
considerable  trade  and  some  manufactures. 

Rybinsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rybinka  with  the  Volga,  50  miles 
N.W.  froxnT  Yaroslav,  is  an  important  commercial  town,  though  the 
population  hardly  amounts  to  4000.  Qoods  are  here  transferrsd  from 
the  laige  vessels  that  ply  on  the  Volga  to  smaller  craft,  which  convey 
them  to  St.  Petersburg  and  other  Baltic  ports.  As  many  as  20.000 
barges  arrive  annually  with  goods  to  the  amount  of  250,000,000  rabies. 
Rybinsk  has  a  fine  exchange,  several  churches,  an  arsenal,  a  theatre, 
lai^  basaars  and  corn-stores,  a  house  of  correction,  and  several 
schools.  Beer,  spirits,  salt,  oil,  soap,  candles,  and  earthenware  are 
among  the  manufactures.  Com  is  the  chief  article  of  commeroeii 
Two  latge  annual  fun  are  held. 


YARRA  YARRA,  RIVER.    [Australia;  Viotobia.] 

YARUIBA.     [Soodan] 

YARROW,  RIVER     ISELKinKSBiuE.] 

YAXLEY.       [HUKTIMOEONSHIRB.] 

YKCLA     [MuRciA.] 

YEDDO,  or  JEDDO.    [Japan.] 

YELDHAiL    [Essex.] 

YELL.    [SHETr^ND.1 

YEMEN.   [Arabia.! 

YENESEI,  RIVER.    [Altai  Mountains;  Siberia.] 

YENIKALE.    [Azof,  Sea  of;  Crimea.] 

YENISEISK.    [Siberia.] 

YENOTAYEWSK.    [Astrakhan.] 

YEO,  RIVER.    [Somersetshire.] 

YEOVIL,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Stone,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Yeo,  in  50*  56'  N.  lat.,  2**  37'  W.  long.,  dutant  S6  mUes  S.aw. 
from  Bath,  and  123  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  5985.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve. 
The  management  of  the  paving,  lighting,  watching,  &a,  is  under  a 
body  of  commissioners.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wells,  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Yeovil  Poor-Law  Union 
contuns  35  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,271  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  28,446. 

Yeovil  was  probably  a  Roman  station,  as  Roman  coins  and  teseelated 
pavements  have  been  found  at  the  place ;  the  town  was  called  Qevele 
by  the  Saxons,  and  Ivle  and  Givele  in  Domesday  Book,  which  names 
may  be  identified  with  that  of  the  river  Yeo  or  IveL  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform 
edifice,  of  perpendicular  character,  146  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide;  the 
length  of  the  transept  is  80  feet.  The  church  stands  in  a  larf?e 
churchyard  surrounded  with  lime-trees.  There  are  also  a  new  chnrdi 
called  Trinity  church ;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyon  Methodisti, 
Independents^  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians ;  a  Qrammar  school ; 
National  schools ;  a  savings  bank ;  Woboume's  almshouses,  for  12 
poor  persons;  Portreeve's  idmshouses;  and  several  parochial  chariUesi 
A  new  town-hall  has  been  recently  erected.  Yeovil  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  woollen  manufacture,  but  the  manufacture  of  leather  gloves 
is  now  the  chief  source  of  employment.  The  wages  paid  yeariy  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Yeovil  and  its  neighbourhood  are  estimated  at 
about  100,000/.,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  paid  by  the  Yeovil 
manufacturers.  A  considerable  number  of  women  and  girls  are 
employed  in  sewing  the  gloves  at  their  homes.  The  market  is  held 
on  Friday,  every  alternate  Friday  being  r^urded  as  the  great  mariLet. 
Lai^e  quantities  of  corn,  butter,  cheese,  hemp,  and  flax  are  sold ;  and 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sale  of  cattle.  Fairs  for  horses 
are  held  on  June  28th  and  November  17th.  In  the  vicinity  of  Yeovil 
are  many  dairy  farms,  from  which  butter  in  considerable  quantities  is 
obtained  for  the  Loudon  marketw  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

YESUIL-IRMAK.    [Anatolia.] 

YESO.    [Japan.] 

YETHOLM.     [ROXBURGHSHIRB.] 

YETMINSTER.    [Dorsbtbhire.] 

YONNE,  a  department  of  central  France,  is  boniided  N.E.  by  the 
department  of  Aube,  £.  by  Cdteni'Or,  S.  by  the  department  of  Ni^vra^ 
W.  by  that  of  Loiret^  and  N.W.  by  Seine-et-Mame.  It  lies  between 
47"  20'  and  48"  24'  N.  lat.,  2''  55'  and  4'  20'  £.  long.  Ito  greatest 
length  is  82  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  53  miles.  The  area  is  2868 
square  miles ;  and  the  population  in  1851  amounted  to  381,133. 

The  surface  is  in  many  parts  undulating;  the  highest  ground  is 
toward  the  south-western  comer,  where  the  low  hUIs  which  separate 
the  basin  o^  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  cross  the  department. 
The  country  about  Avallon  is  comprehended  in  the  granitic  district 
of  Morvan;  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  oolitic 
formations,  except  the  north-west  of  the  department,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  chalk  formations.  Iron-ore  is  obtained ;  freestone,  sandstone^ 
and  stone  suitable  for  lithography  are  quarried ;  and  gun-flints,  and 
red  and  yellow  ochre,  are  procured.  A  mine  of  lead  and  silver  was 
formerly  worked  near  Avallon. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine. 
Some  parts  along  the  western  border  are  drained  by  the  Loing  and 
its  affluents ;  the  central  and  eastern  parts  are  drained  by  the  Yonne 
and  its  tributaries  the  Cure,  the  Serein,  the  Armau^on,  the  Tholon, 
the  Vrin,  and  the  Vnnnes.  The  Loing  and  its  feeder  the  Ouanne  rise  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  department,  and  have  a  north-western  course 
into  the  a4j&cent  department  of  Loiret,  in  which  their  junction  t^es 
place.  The  other  feeders  of  the  Loing  have  only  their  sources  and  the 
upper  part  of  their  course  in  this  department.  The  Yanne  rises  in  the 
department  of  Ni^vre,  near  Ch&teau-Cbinon;  and  flows  north-north* 
west  into  the  department  of  Yonne,  where  it  passes  Coulanges,  Auxerte, 
Joigny  (between  these  towns  it  receives  the  Serein  and  the  Armanfon, 
both  on  the  right  bank) ;  and  just  below  Joigny  it  receives  the  Tholon 
and  Vrin,  both  on  the  left  bank),  St.  Julien,  Sens  (near  which  it  receives 
the  Vannes  on  the  right  bsnk,  and  Villeneuve-la-Quiard.  Below  Ville- 
neuve-la-Guiard  it  quits  the  department  and  enters  Seine-et-Mame^ 
through  which  it  flows  a  short  distance  west-north-west  to  Montersao- 
faolt- Yonne,  where  it  unites  with  the  Sdne.  Its  whole  coarse  is  about 
150  milee.    The  river  is  employed  for  floating  timber  from  near  its 
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source:  at  Clam^oy  the  timber  ia  formed  into  trains  or  rftfte,  and 
floated  down  to  Auxerreu  At  Auxerre  the  navigation  commences,  and 
extends  for  about  6i  mUee,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  this  department 
The  Owe  rises  in  the  department  of  Ni^vre,  and  flows  north -north-west 
into  the  department  of  Yonne,  and  by  Vermanton  into  the  river  Yonne 
otn  the  right :  its  whole  course  is  above  60  miles.  The  Voisin,  which 
ioins  the  Cure,  and  its  feeder  the  Cousin,  both  rise  in  the  department 
of  Cdte-d'Or,  and  flow  norfch-west  The  Serem  riaes  in  the  department 
of  Cdte-d'Or,  and  flows  north-north-west  into  the  department  of  Yonne, 
"where  its  course  bends  more  towards  the  west  The  Armanfon  rises 
in  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Or,  and  flows  north-north-west  by  Semur 
into  the  department  of  Yonne,  through  which  it  flows  north-west  by 
Nuits,  Tonnerre,  and  Dannemoine ;  then  westward  by  St-Florentin 
and  Bri^non  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole  course  is  about  92  miles. 
Both  the  Armangon  and  its  feeders,  including  the  Armance  (which 
flows  into  it  from  the  department  of  Aube),  are  used  for  floating 
timber,  and  vast  quantities  of  firewood  down  to  Paris. 

The  Canal  de  Bourgogne,  which  connects  the  Seine  with  the  Kh6ne, 
commences  in  the  Yonne,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Armangon, 
then  up  the  valley  of  the  Brenne,  a  feeder  of  Uie  Armangon,  and, 
crossing  the  hills  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of 
the  Rhdne,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ouche  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Sa6ne  at  St-Jean-de-Losne.  The  summit-level  is  at  Pouilly  in  the 
department  of  Cdte-d'Or,  so  that  all  the  part  of  the  canal  which  is  in 
this  department  (of  Yonne),  officially  stated  at  91,638  metres  (about 
57  miles),  is  on  the  side  of  the  descent  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
Yonne :  this  descent  is  of  311  metres  (about  1020  feet),  and  is  effected 
by  115  locks.  This  canal  was  projected  by  Henri  IV.,  but  was  not 
commenced  till  1775;  and  if  finished  (of  which  we  have  no  certain 
information)  has  been  completed  only  within  a  very  few  years.  The 
department  is  traversed  by  the  Canal  de  Bouxgogne,  which  connects 
tho  navigation  of  the  Seine  with  that  of  the  Khdne,  commencing  in 
the  Yonne  at  the  mouth  of  the  Armangon,  and  terminating  in  the 
Sadne  at  St-Jean-de-Losne  [CdTK-D'OBJ ;  and  by  the  Nivemais  Canal, 
which  commences  in  the  Loire  at  Deciae,  in  the  department  of  Nidvre, 
passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Aron,  is  carried  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
mountain  of  Coloncelie,  and  descends  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
Yonne  at  Auxerre,  ^us  connecting  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  with 
that  of  tiie  Seine.  The  department  is  traversed  by  6  imperutl,  19 
departmental,  and  a  great  number  of  communal  or  parish  roads ;  and 
also  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway,  which  passes  Sens,  Joigny,  and 
Tonnerre,  and  sends  off  a  branch  from  Joigny  to  Auxerre. 

The  area  of  the  department  comprehends  in  round  numbers  about 
1,800,000  acres,  of  which  about  1,150,000  acres  are  under  the  plough. 
More  com  is  produced  than  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  produce  in  wheat  is  below  the  average  of  the  French 
departments;  but  in  other  kinds  of  grain,  oats,  rye,  maslin,  and 
especially  in  barley,  the  department  far  exceeds  the  average.  Other 
products  are— hemp,  chestnuts,  truffles,  pulse,  and  fruits.  The  grass- 
lands amount  to  nearly  80,000  acres ;  the  commons  and  other  open 
pastures  to  45,000  acres.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  kept» 
but  in  no  great  numbers.  Wine  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  depart- 
ment The  vineyards  comprehend  above  90,000  acres,  yielding  about 
19,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually,  of  which  two-thirds  are  exported. 
The  wines  are  known  as  '  Lower  Burgundy  wines.'  Some  of  them  are 
in  high  reputa  The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  nearly  15,000  acres, 
and  the  woodlands  above  860,000  acres.  The  exportation  of  timber 
and  firewood,  and  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  charcoal,  are 
important  branches  of  industry.  The  department  has  some  important 
iron-works  and  glass-houses.  In  the  manufactures  of  the  department 
are  comprised  also  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  serges,  casks^  leather, 
conserve  of  grapes,  tiles,  pottery,  &a 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which,  with 
their  subdiviBions  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Anxerre    . 

2.  Arallon        •     . 
8.  Joigny      .        . 
4.  Sens    .        •    . 
ft.  Tonnerre  . 

13 
ft 
9 
6 
ft 

181 

71 

108 

90 

82 

121,589 
47,524 
99,446 
66,855 
45,769 

Total      .        .                 37 

482 

881,138 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissements  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
chief  town  is  Auxxrbk.  VermaiUon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cure, 
has  a  population  of  2616,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wood 
and  wine.  The  loose  timber  and  firewood  floated  down  from  the 
Morvan  Hills  are  collected  at  Vermanton,  and  formed  into  trains  or 
rafts,  which  descend  by  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Chablis, 
12  miles  £.  from  Auxerre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serein,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2600,  who  trade  in  the  excellent  white  wine  produced 
in  the  vinejards  of  the  canton :  there  are  seven  fairs  in  the  year.  At 
St,'Florentinf  an  ill-laid  out  but  on  the  whole  a  handsome  town,  prettily 
situated  on  the  Canal-de-Bourgogne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Armance 
and  the  Armangon,  and  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway,  are  several  tan- 
yards;  trade  is  earned  on  in  com,  hemp,  -fivewoodi  and  ohareoal: 


there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill ;  the  fine  lofty 
gothic  church,  built  in  1876,  has  some  stained-glass  windows  of  great 
beauty,  and  some  handsome  sculptures.  From  the  four  principal 
gates  of  the  town  the  four  leading  streets  run  to  a  handsome  central 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  public  fountain  of  gothic  design. 
The  Canal-de-Boui^gne  is  carried  over  the  Armance,  near  the  town, 
by  a  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge.  The  town  is  on  an  ancient  site.  A 
strong  castle  which  stood  on  the  site  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
parish  church,  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Queen  Brunehaut, 
who  took  refuge  here  in  a.d.  597  from  the  pursuit  of  her  grandson, 
Theodebert  IL,  king  of  Austrasia.  Pepin  demolished  the  fortress  as 
soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne  in  752.  The  Normans  were  defeated 
near  St-Florentin  in  888  by  Richard,  duke  of  Bourgogne.  The  town 
capitulated  to  the  Count  of  Champagne  in  986.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Cure,  near  the  south-eastern  border  of  this  arrondisaementy  are  the 
extensive  grottoes  of  Arot. 

^  2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Avallon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cousin,  a  feeder  of  the  Aire,  has  a  college  and  5740 
inhabitants  in  the  commune.  The  town  ia  regularly  buil^  with  clean 
wide  streets,  and  has  some  handsome  public  buildings.  Coarse  woollen- 
stuffs,  woollen-;am,  staves,  paper,  and  casks  are  the  chief  industrial 
products.  Viselay,  an  old  and  ill-built  town,  anciently  fortified, 
stands  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  vineyarda  The  church  of  V^zelay,  which  is  classed  among 
the  historical  monuments  of  France,  and  has  been  recently  restored, 
consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  part,  into  which  the  three  outer  doors 
open,  is  80  feet  long,  and  is  called  the  Catechumen's  church;  the 
second  part,  with  which  the  first  part  communicates  by  three  other 
doors,  is  called  the  Great  church,  and  is  218  feet  long.  The  choir  of 
the  church  is  very  fine ;  the  lofty  roof,  75  feet  high,  is  supported  by 
1 0  beautiful  columns.  The  nave  and  choir  are  surrounded  by  aisles. 
The  three  portals  of  the  facade  are  adorned  with  sculptures;  those 
oyer  the  central  door  represent  the  apostles.  Vdzelay  is  rich  in  histo- 
rical recollections.  At  a  council  held  here  in  1145  the  second  crusade 
was  preached  by  St  Bernard,  and  Louis  YIL  of  France  and  many  of 
his  nobles  took  the  cross.  In  the  third  crusade,  Philippe  Auguste  of 
France^  and  Richard  Coeur4e-Lion  of  England,  united  their  forces  at 
Vdzelay,  to  the  number  of  100,000  warriors.  It  is  now  a  small  place 
with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

8.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town,  Joigny ^  stands  on  the 
Paris-Lyon  railway,  and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne^  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
Along  the  river  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  extends  a  broad  and  ele- 
vated quay,  fronting  which  ii  a  handsome  cavalry  barrack.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates;  the 
streets  are  very  ateep,  narrow,  and  winding,  and  are  iin^  for  the 
most  part  with  wretched  houses,  among  which  are  mingled  a  few 
of  better  construction.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  a  fine 
ch&teau,  the  windows  and  terraces  of  which  command  a  beautiful 
prospect  Near  it  is  the  church,  the  fine  vaulted  roof  of  which, 
although  mutilated,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  has  two  hospitals, 
a  college,  a  theatre,  and  6056  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  oak-bark,  wood, 
charcoal,  casks,  hoops,  wine,  hrandv,  and  vinegar ;  there  are  brandy- 
distilleries,  tan-yards,  and  tile-yards;  whiting  is  made.  /^'Julien,  a 
small  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  10  miles  by  railway  from 
Joigny,  gives  name  to  a  favourite  French  wine.  Villeneuve-le'Ilay,  or 
ViUcneuv&^uv-Yonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Youne  (over  which 
there  is  an  old  stone  bridge),  is  the  first  railway  station  between  Sens 
and  Joigny :  population  about  4500.  The  principal  street  of  the 
town  is  straight  and  handsome,  with  a  gate  and  an  avenue  of  trees  at 
each  end ;  the  church  is  near  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  and  has  an 
elegant  front,  with  a  handsome  door  on  each  side.  Coarse  woollen- 
doth  and  leather,  and  conserve  of  grapes  are  the  chief  industrial  pro« 
ducts ;  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal,  BrUnon,  or 
Biiifwa'V Areheoiquey  is  a  well  laid  out,  well-built,  handsome  town, 
situated  on  the  Canal-de-Bouigogne,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Arman« 
9on:  population,  2650.  The  manufactures  are  woollen-yani,  coarse 
woollen-eloths,  and  leather.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  in  fire- 
wood (which  is  floated  do?m  to  Paris),  charcoal,  com,  and  linen.  St,- 
Fargeau,  prettily  situated  on  the  Loing,  is  an  ancient  town  with  about 
2400  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  leather,  iron,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  they  also  trade  in  firewood  to  Paris.  The  territory  and  castle 
of  St  Faigeau  passed  by  purchase  from  the  house  of  Montferrat  to 
JacqueCcsur,  on  whose  spoliation  it  was  sold  by  Charles  VIL  to 
Antoine  de  Chabannes.  They  came  by  marriage  into  the  house  of 
Anjou,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  the  Bourbons.  MademoiBelle  de 
Montpensier,  who  built  the  beautiful  ch&teau  still  standing,  left  the 
estates  to  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Lansun,  who  sold  them  soon  after 
her  death  to  an  ancestor  of  tiie  present  possessor,  the  Marquis  de 
Boiigelin. 

4.  In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  ia  SsN&  Pont-mr- 
YwvM,  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Paris,  7  miles  from  Sens,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The 
population,  which  numbers  about  2000,  manufactures  tiles,  leather, 
and  coarse  woollen-cloth,  and  carries  on  trade  in  the  wine  of  the 
district,  com,  and  cattle.  '^iUtukitmt^Qy^aA'd^  in  the  north-west  <olt 
the  department  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  14  miles  by  railira^  front 
Seni^  on  the  road  to  Montereaa  and  Paris,  hta  a  populatUm  of  aboiit 
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SOOO.  ViU$n^ve'rArchepiqu$^  tiiuaied  in  a  fertile  plain,  14  miles 
honn  Sens,  on  the  Yanpe,  has  four  yearly  fairs ;  a  oonaiderable  trade 
in^ool,  hemp,  and  woollen- atufib;  manufactories  of  ooarae  woollen 
^uili,  tan-yards,  and  tan-  and  fulling-mills. 

5.  In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  IVmnerre,  which  is 
a  station  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway,  and  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  on  the  lefi  hank  of  the  Armangon,  over  which  there  is  a  siope 
bridge :  population,  4510.  The  Canal  de  Bonngogne  passes  near  the 
town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built  with  houses  of  stone.  Tbe 
parish  church  of  Si-Pierre  and  the  magnificent  hospital,  founded  and 
endowed  \)j  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  sister-in-law  qf  St  Louis,  are 
built  on  a  rock  above  the  town,  and  are  remarkable  structures.  The 
church  of  the  hospital  is  of  large  dimensions  and  remarkable  for  the 
bold  architecture  of  its  Taulted  roof,  which  is  not  supported  by  pillar& 
The  town  has  a  college,  a  theatre,  a  fine  public  walk,  saw-mills,  tan- 
yards,  curriers'-sbops,  and  corn-mills ;  paper-hangings  and  sgricultural 
implements  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  wine, 
wood,  and  earthenware.  There  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  At  Tanlap,  the 
first  station  on  the  railway  S.B.  from  Tonnerre,  some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  iron  goods  and  other  articles,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
Ancsf-le-Franc,  which  is  9  miles  farther  along  the  same  railway,  has 
con«iderable  iron-works,  a  glass-bouse,  a  pottery,  and  a  saw-mill. 
Nnyer*,  in  the  valley  of  the  Serein,  which  is  inclosed  by  hills  covered 
with  vineyards,  has  aq  hospital,  and  about  1800  inhabitants,  who  i 
manufacture  serge,  coarse  linen,  striped  Unena,  cottons,  and  woolleno, 
horsecloths,  hosiery,  bleached  wax,  wax  and  tallow  candles,  leather, 
and  combs ;  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  wooL  The  town  which  was 
taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1859,  and  suffered  much  in  the  religious  wars 
of  the  Ifith  century,  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  well-buUt 
towers  of  out-stone. 

The  department  forms  the  arohiepiscopal  diocese  of  Sens-et- 
Auzerra  The  department  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial 
Court  and  within  the  limits  of  the  University-Academy  of  Dijon,  and 
is  included  in  the  l&t  Military  Division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  at  Paris.  It  returns  8  members  to  the  Legislative  Chamber  of 
the  French  empire. 

(Malte  firuu ;  Yaysse  de  Villiers ;  DuMimnavn  (is  la  France  ;  D'An- 
fille,  Staii$t\que  de  la  France  ;  Q^ctaJ  Papere.) 

YOONASKA.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

YORK,  the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  an  arohiepiscopal  city,  a  municipal 
apd  parUamentaiy  bopough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Uoion,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  or  Ure,  which  flows  through 
the  mid9t  of  it,  in  58^  87'  N.  lat,  1*  4'  W.  long.,  disUnt  199  mUes  K. 
by  W.  Irom  London  by  road,  and  191  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway*  The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  in  1851  was  86,803 ; 
that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  40,359.  Tbe  borough  is  governed 
by  12  aldermen  and  86  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  lord  mayor;  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York.  York  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 82  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  80,519  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  58,932. 

York  vras  originally  a  town  of  the  Brigantes,  a  people  of  Celtic 
origin,  despribed  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  numerous  of  the  British  tribes. 
It  was  converted  into  a  ^oman  station  during  the  second  campaign  of 
Agricola  in  Britain,  about  4.P.  79.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Eburacum,  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to  have  very  soon  become  the 
principal  Roman  station  of  the  north,  and  even  of  the  whole  province 
of  Britain.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  sixth  leeion  from  the  time 
of  its  arrival  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  till  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  from  the  island.  The  ninth  legion,  which  came  over  with 
thp  emperor  Claudius,  had  previously  been  stationed  here,  and  of 
course  continued  here  after  its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From 
the  time  of  £(epiimius  Severu^  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their  absence,  of 
the  imperial  legates. 

One  of  th^  angle  towers,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Eboracum 
l^ttached  to  it>  are  to  this  day  remaining  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
preservatiop.  Excavations  made  at  various  times,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  have  discovered  many  remains  of  the  fortifications  of 
Eboracum,  on  three  of  its  sidea  It  is  inferred  that  this  important 
station  was  of  a  rectangular  form,  occupying  a  space  of  about  650 
yards  by  i^bput  550  yards,  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  rampart  mound 
on  the  inn^r  side  of  the  wall,  and  a  fosse  without;  with  four  angle 
towers,  and  a  series  of  minor  tpwers,  or  turrets,  and  having  four  gates 
<^>  principal  eptrancfls,  firpm  vhich  proceeded  military  roads  to  the 
neighbouring  stations  mentioned  in  the  f  Itinerary'  of  Antonipus. 
Iiidications  of  extensive  suburbs,  especially  on  the  south-west  and 
north-west,  exist  in  tbe  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of  funereal 
nioq^ments,  poffiqs,  ums^  tombs,  baths,  temples,  and  villas,  which  from 
time  to  time,  and  especially  in  late  years,  have  been  brought  to  light 

For  more  than  a  century  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  we  have 
no  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  York.    Though  it  lost  the  pre- 


Picts,  fyom  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  sUfiered  greatly. 
>yhen  tl^e  kimgdom  of  SToirtbumbcia  w  oonstitated,  York  becuae 
.the  capital. 


The  historical  notices  of  York  ftom.  the  fonndation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  to  the  Norman  Conquest  an  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  oonsiderable  importance.  It  was  the 
principal  royal  residence.  Hero,  '  under  the  lofty  walls  of  York,*  says 
Alouin,  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  fifth  Bretwalda,  was  baptised 
by  Paulinus ;  and  here  he  erected  the  first  metropolitan  dburch.  The 
fi»t  Danish  invader  found  it  neoessaxy  to  employ  a  oonsiderable  force 
in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  this  bulwark  of  the  north.  Edgar, 
the  first  sole  monarch  of  England,  held,  in  the  year  ft66,  the  Witeo- 
agemot  in  this  city.  Siward  the  Dane,  who  was  earl  of  tf  orthumbt^r- 
land  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  built  a  church  at  York, 
dedicated  to  the  royal  Danish  saint  Olsf,  or  Clave,  prsparatoiy  to  his 
intended  foundation  of  a  monastery,  and,  dying  at  York,  was  buried 
in  that  church. 

Very  few  Saxon  or  Banish  relios  have  been  discofered  ai  York.  An 
interesting  portion  of  the  Saxon  church  erected  by  Paulinua,  or  by 
Albert,  has  been  brought  to  light  beneath  the  choir  of  the  present 
cathedral ;  and  fragments  of  crosses,  or  commemorative  pilkuM,  and 
some  coffins,  both  of  stone  and  wood,  belonging  to  the  Saxon  period, 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  in  po»esfeion 
of  a  large  and  beautifully-carved  ivory  horn,  a  Danish  relic,  presented 
to  tbe  church  by  Ulphus,  a  Danish  ehief  and  friend  of  Canute,  when 
he  endowed  it  with  all  his  landa 

Although  William  was  crowned  in  London  by  Aldred,  ardhhishop 
of  York,  the  claims  of  the  Conqueror  were  for  a  long  while  strenaously 
resisted  in  the  north.  As  soon  as  the  affairs  in  the  south  would  permit, 
William  took  possession  of  York,  built  or  repaired  two  castles  in  it, 
and  strongly  garrisoned  them  with  Norman  soldiera.  Notwitbatandiog 
this,  Edgar  Atheling  appeared  at  York,  and  waa  acknowledged  king. 
The  citizens,  supported  by  a  powerful  body  of  English  and  Scotch, 
and  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Danish  auxiliaries,  besii^ged  the  castles, 
entered  them,  and  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword.  During  the  siege 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  York  soon  felt  th^ 
destructive  vengeance  of  the  Conqueror,  who  reduced  the  whole  country 
of  Korthumbria  to  a  vast  vnlderness.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  D4vid, 
king  of  Scotland,  formed  the  design  of  seising  York,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose appeared  before  it  with  a  powerful  army.  Bat  this  design  wa« 
frustrated  hy  the  great  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  the  year  1188.  His 
grandson,  Malcolm  IV.,  was  summoned  to  York  by  Henry  IL,  whera 
he  did  homsge  to  the  English  king  for  Lothian ;  and  according  to 
Kuyghton,  in  1171  William,  the  suooessor  of  Halcolm,  did  homage  at 
York  to  Henry  for  *  broad  Scotland  ;*  and  in  token  of  submission, 
offered  and  deposited  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  oathedrsl 
church,  his  breastplate,  spear,  and  saddle.  The  i»ign  of  Richard  was 
ushered  in  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Jews.  It  began  in  London, 
apparently  by  accident,  but  was  soon  followed  in  other  places,  and 
especially  in  York,  where,  it  bss  been  computed,  not  less  than  1000  or 
1500  of  this  unhappy  race  perished.  In  the  last  year  of  King  John 
the  northern  herons  laid  sisge  to  York,  but  retired  on  leeeiviog  from 
the  citisena  1000  marks.  In  the  yesr  1230  Henry  IlL  kept  bis 
Christmas  magniticentiy  at  York,  with  Alexander  II,  of  Scotland,  the 
cardinal  legate,  and  a  laige  concourse  of  nobility.  Henry  III.  with 
great  msgnificence  observed  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  1251,  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  Maxgaret  in  macxisge  to  Alexander  ill.  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  a  great  assembly  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  and  of  Franoe.  In  the  year  1298  a  parltameat 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  York,  and  in  the  foUd wing  spriug  tbe  whuk 
English  army  was  mustered  there,  preparatory  to  their  march  into 
Scotland.  The  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer  were  on  this 
occasion  removed  to  York,  where  they  appear  to  have  rsmaiQed  seven 
yean.  ^war4  II.  made  York  his  head-quarters.  In  1327  Eijward  IIL 
kept  his  Christmas  at  York,  and  on  the  24th  of  J^uary  was  married 
in  the  cathedral  church  to  Philippe  of  Hainault  Thr«e  monUis  after 
he  had  defeated  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Crec^ir,  his  queen  took 
the  field  with  forces  she  had  collected  together  at  York  against  the 
Scotch,  who  hsd  invaded  England  under  the  conduct  of  David  Bruce. 
At  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross  the  Scotch  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  afterwards  brought  to  York,  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tqwer 
of  London. 

Richard  IL  held  a  parliament  at  York,  and  removed  thither  for  a 
few  months  the  courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench.  The  city, 
having  received  from  him  several  immunities  and  privileges,  gratefully 
adhered  to  him  in  his  advenity,  and  consequently  suffered  severely 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  successor,  Henry  IV.  The  neighbourhood 
of  York  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  the  War 
of  tbe  Roses,  and  the  lofty  gates  of  the  city  exhibited  the  barbarous 
spectacle  of  the  heads  of  Lanoasterians  and  Yorkists  alternately. 
Richard  III.,  while  duke  of  Glouoeeter,  resided  much  at  his  favourite 
castle  of  Middleham,  and  soon  after  his  coronation  at  Westminster 
visited  the  city  with  his  queen.  Henry  VII.  came  twice  to  York  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  Insurrections  in  the  north. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  YIIL  occasioned 
many  insurrections  in  the  north ;  the  most  formidable  of  which  was 
that  styled  '  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.'  The  insui^nts  made  them- 
selves masters  of  York,  and  compelled  the  archbishop  to  take  the  oath 
and  join  their  party.  The  first  visit  of  Charles  I.  to  York  was  on 
his  j^oeable  progress  to  Scotland  in  1638 ;  his  second,  six  years  aftei^ 
wards,  on  his  hostile  expedition  against  the  Sootch.    The  year  1642 
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opened  with  the  dviX  war^  aad  in  March  the  king  fixed  his  head- 
quarters  at  York,  where  he  was  joiaed  by  many  of  the  Yorkshire 
gentry,  ^nd  several  of  the  peers  from  London.  After  a  stay  of  five 
months  he  removed  to  Nottingham.  In  the  beginnlug  of  the  neit 
year  the  queen,  having  landed  at  Bridlington,  proceeded  to  York,  and 
continued  there  some  time  '  with  great  advantage  to  the  king's  cause.* 
in  the  month  of  April,  1644,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  commanding  the 
parliamentary  foroee,  joined  by  the  Scotch,  invested  if  ork,  which  had 
been  strongly  fortified  and  held  oat  for  the  king.  Sevend  batteries 
were  erected  against  the  city ;  the  suburbs,  then  very  extensive,  were 
set  on  fire ;  one  of  the  gates  was  nearly  demolished,  i|nd  a  tower  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  in  whioh  the  chartolaries  of  maay  of  the 
northern  monasteries  had  been  deposited,  was  blown  up^  and  many 
important  records  were  destroyed.  After  the  battle  of  Alarston  Moor 
the  city  was  compelled  to  open  its  gate's  to  the  Parliamentarians. 
Many  who  took  port  in  the  rebellion  of  1745  were  tried  and  executed 
at  York ;  and  the  noble  gates  were  again  defiled  by  a  spectacle  worthy 
only  of  an  age  of  the  grossest  barbarism. 

Among  the  interestiug  relics  of  Eboracura,  or  of  York,  under  the 
Komans,  are  remains  or  memorials  of  Roman  templest  About  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  Kthelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk  Auguatlaa 
Edwin)  the  fifth  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  and  a  native^  it  is  sai«l, 
of  York,  had  married  Ethelbuiga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  aud, 
through  her  infiueuee  and  the  seal  of  PauUnus,  a  companion  of 
Augustine,  became  a  convert,  and  with  Coiffi,  the  heathen  priest,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  was  btiptized  by 
Pauliuus  on  Easter-day,  in  the  year  627,  at  York,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  which,  says  Bede,  he  had  hastily  coutttrueted  of  woed  while 
he  was  a  catechumen,  and  preparing  to  receive  baptism.  Soon  after- 
wards, by  the  advice  and  with  the  aid  of  PauUnus,  to  whom  he  had 
given  York  as  his  episcopal  see,  the  king  made  preparations  for  build- 
ing a  larger  and  a  nobler  churchi  in  the  midst  of  which  the  oratory 
that  be  had  previously  constructed,  and  in  which  he  had  been  baptized, 
might  be  inclosed  He  laid  the  foundation  and  began  to  raise  the 
editice ;  but  before  the  walls  were  completed  he  was  slain.  The  work 
was  finished  by  his  successor  Oswald ;  but  when  he  also  had  fallen, 
^nd  Paulinus  (who  during  the  life  of  Edwiu  had  received  the  palUum 
from  Rome,  and  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archbishop  of  York) 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  with  Ethelburga  into  Kent|  the  church 
wns  wholly  neglected,  and  fell  into  ruins.  In  the  episcopate  of  the 
celebrated  Albert,  who  was  elected  to  the  see  of  York  in  the  year  767, 
a  new  church  was  begun,  finished,  and  dedicated ;  this  edifice  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches. 
A  small  but  very  interesting  portion  of  this  church,  comprising  a  part 
of  the  earlier  church  built  by  Edwin,  was  brought  to  light  during  the 
excavation  of  the  present  ehoir,  after  the  calamitous  fire  in  February, 
1829. 

Archbishop  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  the  year  1070,  rebuilt  the  church,  which  had  been  in 
great  part  destroyed  by  fire.  From  remains  of  the  crypt,  discovered 
in  the  reeent  excavation  and  preserved  beneath  the  floor  of  the  present 
ehoir,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  by 
which  the  entire  edifice  must  have  been  distiogaished.  Archbishops 
Roger,  Grey,  and  Thoreaby,  with  other  dignitaries,  at  various  periods 
repaired,  altered)  and  added  to  the  buildings  of  the  cathedral. 

York  Minster,  although  wanting  the  uniformity  of  a  building  con- 
strueted  from  a  well-arranged  plan,  is  a  magnificent  structure.  Its 
situation  is  low  and  confined  |  yet  its  mass,  and  the  grand  scale  on 
which  every  part  is  oonstruetedj  render  it  an  imposing  ol^jeot  from 
whatever  point  it  is  viewed.  The  west  front  is  very  grand ;  the 
immensity  of  the  structure  here  appears  very  striking*  The  window 
is  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  the  rich  tracery  that  marks  the  style  of 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  lofty  Ibwers  arising  from  the 
western  aisles  are  uniform  and  very  graceful ;  they  are  terminated  by 
pinnacles  and  supported  by  buttresses,  in  evety  part  highly  enriched^ 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  frout  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tracery 
and  sculpture.  The  south  transept  is  a  noble  piece  of  Workmanship. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  fine  poroh*  The  central  tower  Is  very  fine,  but 
appears  hardly  high  enough  compared  with  the  towers  at  the  western 
end,  which  are  a  few  feet  loftier ;  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  cathedral  consists 
internally  of  a  nave^  choir,  aud  Lady  chapel,  each  with  its  two  aisles  | 
north  and  south  transepts,  with  two  aisles,  and  a  lantern  in  the  centre ; 
and  a  chapter-room,  with  a  vestibule  on  the  north  side.  The  elevation 
of  the  north  transept  presents  five  tall  and  very  beautiful  windows, 
commonly  known  as  'the  five  sisters;'  above  these  are  five  other 
lancet  windows  of  varied  heights.  The' south  transept  ii  neither  so 
regular  nor  so  finished  as  the  otheri  though  rather  richer  in  the  details. 
The  nave  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  Uko  aisles  are  unequalled  for 
gi'andeur  in  this  kingdom ;  they  are  as  lofty  as  those  at  Westminster, 
but  not  so  narrow*  The  east  window  is  about  78  feet  high  aad  80 
feet  wide.  It  is  divided  into  eompartmeatsi  each  containing  the 
representation  of  an  historical  event :  in  oU  about  200  subjects  are 
represented.  The  singularly  elaborate  and  very  interesting  sereen 
contains  statues  of  the  kings  of  Saglsnd  from  William  L  to  Henry  VL 
That  of  Henry  VI«  is  a  modem  statue,  the  original  having  been 
removed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.    Its  place  was  supplied  until 


recently  by  a  statile  of  Jatnes  L,  whioh  wet  pheed  ill  the  vabant  ntbhe 
when  he  visited  the  minster.  Upon  this  screen  now  stands  the  orga% 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

This  magnificent  cathedral  is  cruciform,  measuring  in  length  from 
base  to  base  of  buttresses  east  and  west  about  519  feet^  and  from  base 
to  base  of  the  transepts  249  feet  The  internal  length  east  and  west 
is  483  feet,  of  the  transepts  222  feet  6  inches.  The  internal  height 
of  the  pave  is  93  feet^  of  the  choir  101  feet,  of  the  centxal  tower 
externally  about  198  feet,  internally  182  feet  6  inches.  The  height  of 
the  western  towers  is  about  201  fset  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles^  178 
feet  8  inches  to  the  top  of  the  battlement. 

The  chapter-house  is  a  noble  room  of  an  octagonal  form,  the  iHigiilat' 
diameter  being  60  feet  6  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  central  boss 
from  the  floor  62  feet  2  inches.  The  roof  is  unsupported  by  any 
pillar.  It  has  an  elegant  window  in  eaeh  of  seven  of  its  sides,  the 
eighth  having  corresponding  tracery.  Under  the  windows  are  fifty -four 
stalls  for  the  canons,  the  stalls  being  surmounted  with  rich  crocketed 
canopies.  It  has  a  handsome  wooden  roof,  whioh  was  brilliantly 
painted  and  gilt  by  Willementw  The  floor  is  laid  with  a  tesselated 
pavement. 

During  the  Commonwealth  period  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
sufi^ered  much  injury,  and  several  of  the  ancient  monuments  were 
demolished  or  mutilated.  There  are  however  still  many  ancient  monu- 
ments of  great  beauty  and  interest  The  most  important  is  that  of 
Archbishop  Walter  Grey,  who  built  the  south  transept,  in  which  it  is 
placed. '  This  splendid  relic  of  the  1.8th  century  consists  of  two  tiers 
of  trefoil  arches,  supported  by  eight  slender  columns,  with  capitals  of 
luxuriant  foliage,  sustaining  a  canopy  divided  into  eight  niches,  with 
augular  pedimeuts  and  elaborate  fioials.  On  a  flat  tomb  under  this 
canopy  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the  archbishop  in  his  pontificals. 

The  earlier  cathedrals  were  successively  destroyed  by  fire:  the  pre- 
sent Minster  has  twice  within  the  last  thirty  years  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  fate.  The  first  time  was  on  February  2nd,  1829.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  maniac,  Jonathan  Martin,  who  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
Minster  the  preceediog  day,  Sunday,  after  prayers.  He  was  soon 
apprehended  and  tried,  but  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  He 
was  of  course  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died  in  October^ 
1838.  By  this  fire  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  choir^  222  feet  long, 
was  destroyed,  with  the  woodwork  on  each  side;  and  the  walls  above 
the  arches  of  the  choir  were  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  them ;  the  organ  was  burnt,  and  the  aitar-screcA 
so  much  injured  as  to  render  a  new  one  necessary ;  the  communion 
plate  too  was  melted.  No  time  was  lost  in  repairing  the  parts 
iujured;  but  the  restorations  were  scarcely  completed,  when  another 
fire  occurred,  hardly  less  destructive  in  its  results^  A  workman  whe 
had  been  employed  to  repair  the  clock,  with  most  culpable  negligence 
left  his  candle  burning  when  he  quitted  his  work.  This  was  on  the 
evening  of  May  20th,  1840,  and  hy  nine  o'clock  the  south-westem 
tower,  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames^ 
By  twelve  o'clock  the  south-westem  tower,  with  its  fine  peal  of  bell% 
was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  had  fallen  in.  The 
progress  of  the  flames  was  on  both  occasions  checked  by  the  great 
ceutrai  tower.  The  parts  destroyed  were  reconstucted  under  the  direef^ 
tion  of  Sir  Kobert  Smirke,  at  a  cost  of  above  100,000j.|  and  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  was  taken  to  remove  many  irregularities  and  incongruitiei 
whica  in  the  course  of  time  had  to  a  certain  extent  been  allowed  to 
deface  the  noble  edifice.  The  whole  is  now  undoubtedly  in  a  fat  more 
perfect  state  than  it  has  been  for  centuries. 

In  replacing  the  various  fittings  of  the  Minster  a  new  peal  of  12 
bells  of  large  size  and  fine  tone,  presented  to  the  Minster  by  the  late 
l)r.  Beck  with,  was  substituted  for  the  old  peal  of  10  bells.  A  new 
great  bell  was  also  cast  for  the  cathedral  by  Mr.  Mears,  of  London,  at 
whose  foundry  the  peal  Was  oast,  and  paid  for  by  subscription.  Thia 
is  the  largest  bell  in  the  kingdom,  weighing  11 4  tons,  and  exoeeding 
by  four  tons  Great  Tom  of  Oxford,  previously  the  largest 

The  palace  of  the  archbishop  was  anciently  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedral.  Archbishop  Boger  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  and  a  small  portion  of  his  work  is  still 
remaining,  as  is  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  of  a  later  date.  This  elegant 
building,  having  been  long  an  unsightly  ruin,  was  npaired  in  the  time 
of  Dean  Markham,  and  is  now  used  as  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter.    Kear  it  is  the  new  deanery. 

ifo  establishment  of  regular  monks  is  known  to  have  existed  at 
York  prior  to  the  Korman  conquest.  Shortly  before  that  event 
Si  ward,  the  l)anish  earl  of  Northumberland,  laid  the  fbundation  of  a 
monastery  near  the  walls  of  York;  but  the  building  did  not  advanoe 
beyond  the  erection  of  tlie  church ;  and  the  foundation  was  laid  anew, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  monastery  completed,  by  William  Bufus.  It 
was  dedicated  to  '  The  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy.'  About  the  end  of  the 
13th  century  the  church  and  a  great  part  of  the  monastery  were 
rebuilt;  buv  several  portions  of  the  original  strueture  still  remain* 
During  the  government  of  the  third  abbot,  Qaufridusi  in  1131,  thirteen 
of  the  monks,  desirous  of  adopting  the  C^tercian  tvle,  seoeded,  and 
founded  the  abbey  of  Fountains  bear  Ripon.  William  Thornton^  tha 
last  abbots  surrendered  to  Uie  klng^  November  29th,  1540,  when  there 
were  in  the  monastery  fifty  monk%  including  the  abboti  prior,  and 
suVprior,  and  one  novice.  l!he  clear  annual  value  was  rockoued  t« 
be  IQoOl.  08, 7id,    The  abbot  eigoyed  the  dignity  of  the  mitre,  aud  was 
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soizth'ionth-eMt,  anH  forming  tbe  northaro  slope  of  the  most  eztoDsive 
"valley  in  Englaod,  thnt  of  the  Quae  aud  Trent  The  biKh  land  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  tbia  valley,  extending  from  the  Teea  to  the 
Humber,  forms,  as  baa  been  previously  stated,  a  bold  coast-line,  from 
which,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  surface  rises,  in  some 


that  south  of  the  sastuary  of  the  Tees  we  find  the  commencement  of 
tbe  hi^b  lands  wbich  in  some  places  stretch  inwards  to  a  distance  of 
from  20  to  30  miles  from  the  coast — in  Bamaby  Moor,  wbioh  has  an 
elevation  of  784  feet ;  in  the  trigonometrical  station  of  Burleigh  Moor; 
and,  a  little  farther  south,  in  the  Guisborough  Hills.  These  high  lands 
run  down  to  the  eea-coast  at  Huntcl*ff.  and  also  by  the  Easington 
Heights,  about  midway  between  tbe  Tees  and  Whitby,  where  is  a 
trigonometrical  station  at  an  elevation  of  681  feet^  to  Roclifi^  or 
Rockliff,  a  little  farther  south.  A  small  depression  in  the  high  moors, 
opening  to  the  sea  at  Whitby,  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the  small 
valley  of  the  Eek,  which  runa  between  the  Gnisborough  Hills  and  the 
elevated  Egton  Moors,  which  lie  south  of  it  These  form  part  of  a 
series  of  barren  elevations  which  extend  from  the  bold  and  lofty  coast 
south  of  Whitby  to  within  about  5  miles  of  Northallerton,  a  distance 
of  about  30  miles  from  the  coast.  The  whole  tract  of  the  Eastern 
Moorlands,  extending  about  30  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  15  miles 
from  north  to  south,  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  intersected 
by  numerous  picturesque  and  fertile  valleys.  North  of  Northallerton, 
where  the  scarped  extremity  of  the  high  lands  turns  eastward,  it  over- 
looks the  vale  of  Cleveland,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Tee&  On  the 
various  roads  which  intersect  the  district  extensive  and  dreary  wastes 
present  themselves,  with  no  boundary  but  the  horizon ;  but  towards 
the  northern  and  western  escarpments  of  the  moorlands  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  prospects.  Among  the  most  elevated  points  of  this 
mountainous  region  are  the  trigonometrical  stations  of  Botton  Head 
(1485  feet),  Loosehoe  Hill  (1404  feet),  and  Black  Hambleton,  on  the 
western  escarpment  (1246  feet).  Another  remarkable  aummit,  which 
is  celebrated  as  a  landmark,  and  as  commanding  a  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  view,  is  the  mountain  called  Roseberry  Topping,  the  height 
of  which  is  given  by  Qreenough  as  1102  feet,  near  the  road  from 
Guisborough  to  Stokesley,  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  high 
lands. 

The  valley  of  the  Derwent,  which  descends  from  near  the  sea- 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborouj^h,  and,  inclining  towards 
the  south-west,  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Quae,  separates  the  Eastern 
Moorlands  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  form  the  continuation  of 
the  high  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  The  ascent 
of  the  Wolds,  except  on  their  eastern  side,  is  generally  steep,  but 
they  seldom  rise  to  an  elevation  exceeding  600  feet^  and  they  axe 
broken  and  divided  by  many  deep  winding  valleys.  Although  their 
southern  extremity  presents  the  finest  prospect^  there  are  many  points 
on  the  range  from  wbich  beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  of  the  Vale 
of  York,  the  low  grounds  between  the  Wolds  and  Spurn  Head,  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Derwent,  beyond  which  the  Eastern  Moorlands  rise 
in  the  back  ground.  The  peninsular  district  of  Holdemess  is  agree- 
ably diversified  in  surface,  especially  towards  the  sea-coast,  within  a 
short  distance  of  which,  close  to  tbe  town  of  Hornsea,  is  ihe  largeat 
lake  of  the  county,  called  Hornsea  Mere,  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  widest  part. 
The  western  side  of  Holdemess  is  distinKuished  by  a  fenny  district 
known  by  the  provincial  name  of  *  The  Cars,'  which  extends  nearly 
20  milee  from  north  to  south,  vrith  an  average  breadth  of  about  four 
miles.  As  noticed  in  a  previous  column,  considerable  portions  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Humber,  and  among  them  may  be 
named  the  Holdemess  drainage,  comprising  upwards  of  11,000  acres, 
the  Beverley  and  Barmston  drainage,  and  the  Keyingham  drainage, 
comprising  about  5500  acres.  In  addition  to  the  great  extent  of 
fertile  land  added  to  the  county  by  these  and  several  other  extensive 
drainages,  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  country  have 
led  to  a  great  extension  of  cultivation  on  the  Wolds,  which,  until 
about  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  were  little  better  than  a  large 
rabbit-warren. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ouse  lie  the  Western 
Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  general  elevation  of  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands.  These  form  part  of  the 
irregular  tract  of  high  land  called  the  Pennine  Chain,  which,  extend- 
ing southward  to  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  bills,  forms  the 
great  moorland  district  of  England.  The  highest  point  of  the  Pen- 
nine Chain  is  at  Cross  Pell,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  county,  where  it  joins  Westmorland  and 
Durham,  and  approaches  within  8  or  4  miles  of  Cumberland ;  and 
from  a  little  south  of  this  point,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2901  feet, 
is  a  ridge  nearly  coincident  with  the  county  boundary,  with  a  steep 
escarpment  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  South 
of  this  point  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  Join  the  western  side  of  the 
great  Pennine  range,  the  high  lands  of  which,  in  its  further  progress 
towards  the  south,  sometimes  spread  out  into  extensive  moors,  some- 
times present  rounded  mountain-tops,  and  in  other  places  consist  of 
a  confused  heap  of  rocky  moontains,  interspersed  with  numerous 
narrow  valleya,  which  afford  scenery  of  the  most   romantic  and 


pictnrenqae  character.  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  ocenpies 
the  north- W' stem  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  forms  the  western 
portion  of  the  wild  district  of  Craven,  and  comprisea,  among  ita  more 
elevated  summits,  those  of  Wharoside,  or  Wheruside^  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  counties  of  York,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire^  with  an 
elevation  of  2884  feet,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey;  Ingle- 
borough,  a  little  farther  south,  2361  feet;  Penyghent,  or  Pennigan^ 
rather  more  to  the  east,  about  2270  feet ;  a  second  mountain,  die- 
tinguished  a?  the  Great  Whamside,  near  Kettlewell,  and  still  more  to 
the  eaut,  2263  feet ;  Bow  Fell,  near  Sedbergh,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  first-mentioned  Whamside,  2911  feet  high,  an  elevation  consider> 
ably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  mountain  in  this  part  of  tbe 
county ;  and  Cam  Fell,  between  the  two  Whamsidea,  2245  feet  high. 
The  valleys  of  this  district,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Nidder- 
dale,  or  Netherdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Nidd,  Wharfedale,  and 
Airedale,  are  so  well  wooded,  cultivated,  and  studded  with  vUlagei,  as 
to  present  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  adjacent  heighta;  and  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  district,  the  roads  of  which  afford  aome 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  country,  is  heightened  by  numerous  small 
lakes,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  Malham  Water,  or  Malham 
Tarn,  6  or  7  miles  east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Settle,  which  ia  about 
a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  situated  upon  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
moor.  Though  the  general  direction  of  the  great  range  of  mountain! 
which  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  which  ia  some- 
times styled  '  the  back-bone  of  England,*  is  from  north  to  south,  it 
does  not  consist  of  a  single  ridge,  but  rather  of  several  rangea,  which, 
though  very  irregular  in  their  disposition,  mostly  form  small  angles 
with  the  main  direction  of  the  mountain-range,  thereby  forming 
numerous  long  and  narrow  valleya,  with  a  geneanl  direction  from 
north  to  south.  This  hilly  district  forms  a  kind  of  natural  boundary 
between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  presents  great  difficultieB  in 
the  construction  of  canals  or  railways,  rendering  necesaaiy  the  execu- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  and  costly  works. 

The  Valley  of  the  Ouse,  or  the  Vale  of  York,  commencea  very  near 
the  river  Tees,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  the  basin  of 
that  river  being  separated  from  that  of  the  Wiske,  one  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Ouse,  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  small  elevation;  and,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  county,  it  extends  southward  to  its  opposite  boundaiy. 
With  the  tributary  valley  of  the  Aire,  which  stretchea  westward  about 
as  far  as  Halifax,  the  breadth  of  this  valley  is  about  50  miles ;  while 
the  Don,  wbich  joins  the  Aire  near  Snaith,  drains  a  continuation  of 
the  valley  towards  the  south-west  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  county, 
between  SO  and  40  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent^ 
and  about  45  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  York.  The  northern  part  of 
this  valley  has  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  south,  with  the  level  surface 
broken  by  sevenl  bold  swells ;  but  south  of  the  city  of  York  the 
surface  siuks  into  a  perfect  fiat,  and  is  in  several  parta  marshy,  especi- 
ally along  the  course  of  the  Ouse.  The  monotony  of  the  level  is  only 
broken  l^  low  sandy  hills,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more  than 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  are  found  principally 
near  the  course  of  the  Don,  in  the  vicinity  of  Snaith,  Thome,  and 
Doncaster ;  and,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  flatness  of  the  country, 
the  rivers  Ouse,  Aire,  and  Don  have  frequently  altered  their  course. 
That  portion  of  the  valley  which  lies  immediately  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ouse,  and  between  it  and  the  Wolds  which  separate  the 
valley  from  the  Holdemess  district,  is  called '  The  Levels ; '  and  though 
fertile  and  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  it  is  entirely  fiat  Farther  south, 
towards  Sheffield,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  the  surface 
is  diversified  by  the  hills  which  gradually  rise  towards  the  mountain- 
ous district. 

Hydrography  and  CbmrnttniccUuma— The  description  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Ouse  and  its  principal  tributaries  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  rivers  of  this  county.  The  drainage  of  the 
extensive  tract  which  supplies  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  tends  towards 
the  point  where  the  Aire  unites  with  the  Ouse  at  Armin,  about  20 
miles  S.S.E.  in  a  straight  line  from  the  city  of  York,  and  to  this  point 
conveige  a  great  number  of  small  rivers,  commencing  in  the  south- 
west with  the  Bother,  which  flows  from  the  border  of  the  county  near 
Rotherham,  and  embracing  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  along 
the  valleys  of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the  county,  and  those 
which  flow  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  and  northern 
districts,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  the  totally  diatinct  high  lands  on 
the  north-east,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  course  of  the  Derwent. 
In  the  article  Tvxm  and  Humbeb  the  leading  features  of  the  great 
basin,  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  are  more  fully  described.  It  is 
computed  that  the  drainage  of  about  seven-ninths  of  the  total  area  of 
Yorkshire,  or  about  4500  square  miles,  runs  into  the  basin  of  the 
Humber;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  between  the  Wolds 
and  the  sea,  the  whole  of  this  district  pours  its  waters  into  the  Ouae. 
^  The  OuM,  which  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
riven  of  the  same  name,  the  Northern  Ouse,  is  formed  mainly  by  the 
union  of  the  Ure  or  Yore  and  the  Swale.  The  total  length  of  this 
stream  may  be  estimated  at  from  130  to  185  miles,  whether  we  reckon 
from  the  source  of  the  Swale  or  from  that  of  the  Ure. 

The  Ure  rises  in  the  high  mountains  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  North  Riding,  near  the  border  of  WestmorUmd,  and  flows  first 
towards  the  south-east,  and  than  eastward,  near  Hawes  and  Askrig^, 
along  Yoredale  and  Weosleydale  to  MiH^lnhMLm^  receiving  in  its  course 
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aeveral  nnftll  trilmtariM  on  mck  side.  A  little  below  Atkrigg  the  Hre 
falla  over  a  lucoettion  of  limestone  rocks,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Aysgarrth  Forces  Below  Middleham  it  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the 
Cover,  a  stream  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of 
Coverdale ;  and  shortly  afterwards  it  flows  past  Masham,  a  few  miles 
below  which  place  it  reaches  the  boandary*UQe  between  the  North 
and  West  Ridings,  and  receives  on  the  right  side  the  small  river  Binn. 
It  then  pursues  a  very  irregular  course  by  Tanfield  to  Bipon,  where  it 
rsoeivee  on  the  right  the  united  streams  of  the  Shell  and  the  Laver. 
At  Ripon  the  Ure  quits  the  boundaiy-lioe  and  enters  the  West  Riding, 
but  it  rejoins  the  boundary  near  Boronghbridge,  and  passes  by  that 
pUce  and  Aldborough  to  the  junction  of  the  Swala  The  united 
stream — which,  accoxding  to  different  authorities,  may  at  this  part  be 
called  either  the  Ure^  the  Swale,  or  the  0  use—continues  in  an  irregular 
course  to  the  south-east^  forming  the  bouodaiy  of  the  North  Riding  as 
far  as  York,  receiving  the  Linton  with  its  tributaries  on  the  left,  and 
the  mueh  more  important  river  Nidd  on  the  right  side.  At  York  the 
Ouse  receivee  the  river  Foes  on  the  left  side,  and  from  that  city  to 
near  Cawpod  its  oourse  runs  southward,  a  little  inclining  to  the  west 
Near  Nun-Appleton,  a  little  above  Cawood,  it  receives  on  the  right 
side  the  Whsrfe,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  its  course  the  Ouse 
constitutes  the  boundary  between  the  East  and  West  Ridin^ik 
Inclining  now  to  the  south-esst^  it  pursues  a  very  irrsgulsr  oourse 
by  Cawood  and  Selby,  and,  after  receiving  suooeasively  the  Derweni 
on  the  left»  and  the  Aire  with  its  tributaries  on  the  right  side,  it  pufr 
sues  a  very  tortuous  course  near  Howden ;  and  by  the  newly-formed 
port  of  Qoole^  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Dutch  River,  or  River  Dana 
Navigation,  to  the  confluence  with  the  Trent  at  Faxfleet,  whence  th# 
united  stream^  under  the  name  of  the  Humber,  pursues  an  eastern 
course  to  the  ocean.  [Tbbnt  and  Humbbr.]  The  Ouse  and  its  prinr 
cipal  northern  tributaries  have  been  the  subject  of  several  Acts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation. 

The  SwaU  is  formed  principally  of  two  streams,  which,  rising 
respectively  near  two  hills  called  the  Lady's  Pillar  and  Shunnor 
Fell,  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  high 
ground  called  the  Water  Crag,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2180  fee^ 
until,  the  firet-meotioned  and  principid  branch  having  turned  to  the 
south,  after  flowing  through  the  valley  called  Swale-Dale,  they  unite 
at  Muker.  From  Muker  the  river  has  an  irregular  course  towards  the 
east  past  Beeth  to  Richmond,  below  which  ite  oourse  inclines  somo* 
what  to  the  south,  and  it  receives,  together  with  several  minor 
streams^  the  hver  QilUng  on  the  left  side.  Not  far  from  Northallerton 
it  receives  on  the  rigUt  the  Bedalebeek,  or  Bedale  River ;  and  farther 
south,  in  the  latitude  of  Thirsk,  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Wl»ke, 
a  stream  which  rises  near  Qsmotherley,  on  the  west  escarpment  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  Swale,  though 
very  tortuous,  continues  in  a  south-south-east  direction  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ure,  receiving  in  its  course  on  the  left  side  two  considerable 
streams  which  descend  from  the  Hambleton  HiUs,  on  the  escarpment 
of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  northern  and  most  important  of  whioh 
flows  by  Thirsk,  and  is  called  the  Codbeok. 

The  Nidd  rises  about  3  miles  N.E.  from  Kettlewell,  on  the  adjacent 
mountains  called  the  Great  Wharnside  and  Black  Fell,  and  after 
flowing  eastward  to  Bleasfleld  Scar,  it  enters  the  earth  by  a  wide  and 
rocky  cavern  oalled  Ooydon-Pot^Hole.  It  reappears  about  two  miles 
south  of  that  point  by  two  issues,  the  streams  of  which  shortly  unite^ 
and  then,  after  receiving  the  Stone,  a  little  river  which  rises  in  Nethec^ 
dale  Forest,  very  near  the  source  of  the  Nidd  itself,  the  river  takes  a 
tolerably  direct  course  towards  the  south-east  to  Pateley  Bridge.  It 
then  inclines  more  to  the  east»  and  descends  along  the  slope  of  the 
Western  MoorlaodSf  by  Ripley  and  Knaresborough  to  (>>lthorpe, 
whence  its  general  direction  is  north-esst  to  the  Ouse  at  Nun 
Monkton. 

The  Wharfe,  the  next  tributary  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  Ouse, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  island,  rises 
also  in  the  Western  Moorlands^  very  near  the  source  of  the  Ribble. 
The  main  stream,  rising  shout  thrae  miles  north  of  the  Pennigant 
Mountain,  flows  eastward  through  Langstlr-dale  or  Langstrath-dale  to 
Buckden,  very  near  the  border  of  the  North  Riding,  where  it  turns 
nearly  due  south  along  Kettledale,  passing  Kettlewell,  near  which 
place  it  receives  a  considerable  tributary.  After  pursuing  the  same 
direction  to  Grassington  the  river  becomes  very  tortuous,  but  inclines 
generally  to  the  south-east^  by  Barden  Tower  end  Bolton  Abbey, 
where  it  forms  the  main  feature  of  several  miles  of  scenery  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  A  short  distance  below  Barden  Tower  the  stream 
rushes  with  great  impetuosity  through  a  narrow  passage  in  the  rocks^ 
and  forms  a  remarkably  picturesque  objects  This  chasm,  known  as 
the  '  Strid,'  is  only  about  six  feet  wide.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  legend 
which  forms  the  subject  of  poems  by  Wordsworth  and  Rogers.  One 
of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Wharfe  forms  a  picturesque  waterfall 
in  Bolton  Park,  not  for  from  the  Strid.  From  Bolton  Abbey  the 
Wharfe  flows  south-east  to  Ilkley,  near  Rommell's  Moor,  whenco  it 
turns  east  by  Otley  and  Harewood  to  Wetherby.  From  Wetherby 
the  Wharfe  incUnee  more  to  the  south-east^  and  passing  by  Tsdoaster, 
up  to  which  place  it  is  navigable,  joins  the  Ouse  at  Nun-Appleton,  a 
little  above  Cawood. 

The  source  of  the  Aire,  Air,  or  Are,  is  in  Malham  Tarn  or  Water, 
5  or  6  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  town  of  Settle,  in  the  district  of  Craven, 


among  the  Western  Moorlands;  bat  for  about  a  mile  south  from  this 
lake  the  stream  runs  noderground,  and  reappears  at  the  base  of  a 
perpendicular  rock  280  feet  high,  which  forms  the  centre  of  a  romaotit 
amphitheatre  of  limestone  rocks  called  '  Malham  Cov&'  The  course 
of  the  Aire,  and  of  those  subsidiary  streams  whioh  unite  with  it  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  oourse,  is  generally  towards  the  south  for  a  few 
miles,  until  near  Gargrave  it  is  crossed  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  which  passes  over  it  bv  a  large  aqueduct  at  an  elevation  of 
about  414  feet  from  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  which  from  that  point 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Aire  to  Leeds,  and  the  levels  of  which,  here- 
after noticed,  wUl  give  some  idea  of  the  descent  of  the  valley.  From 
Gargrave  the  general  oourse  of  the  river  is  south-east,  passing  to  the 
south- west  of  Skipton,  Rumbold's  or  Rommell's  Moor,  and  Bingley, 
east  of  Keighley,  and  north  of  Bradford,  along  the  picturesque  valley 
of  Airedale,  to  Leeds,  passing  in  its  oourse  the  ruins  c^  Kirkstall  Abbev. 
At  Leeds  the  canal  terminates,  the  river  itself  being  made  navigable 
below  that  town.  It  proceeds  in  the  same  direetion  from  that  town 
to  Castleford,  where  it  receives  the  Galder  £rom  the  west,  and  from 
which  point  it  pursues  a  very  inegular  course,  the  main  direction  of 
which  is  neariy  due  east,  but  inclining  a  little  to  the  south,  by  Knot- 
tingley,  Ferrybridge,  and  Kellington,  to  Snuth,  a  little  below  whioh 
town  it  receives  the  Don  from  the  south,  and  from  thia  junction  it 
runs  east  by  north  for  5  or  6  miles  (direct  distance)  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ouse  at  Assleby  Island,  near  Armin,  or  Airmin,  a  little  to 
the  south-west  of  Howden.  The  improvement  of  the  Aire,  with  its 
important  tributary  the  Calder,  for  the  purpcees  of  navigation,  forms 
an  important  feature  in  the  history  of  this  class  of  improvements^ 
these  rivers  having  been  made  navigable  under  the  powers  of  an  Act 
passed  in  1699  (10  and  11  Will  III.,  a  19),  upwards  of  half  a  century 
prior  to  the  date  of  any  enactment  for  a  canal  navigation.  As  before 
intimated,  the  Aire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds;  but  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act  referred  to,  the  navigation  was  formed  from  that 
town  to  the  junction  with  the  Calder,  a  distance  of  llj  miles,  in 
whioh  there  is  a  fall  of  48}  feet,  effected  by  six  Lo^s,  and  also  from 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  to  Weeland,  a  farther  distance  of 
18^  miles,  with  a  fall  of  844  f<Bet,  by  four  locks,  making  a  total  navi- 
gable length  of  about  80  miles,  with  which  several  short  connections 
have  been  formed  by  private  canals  and  railroads  extending  to  quarries 
and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.    [0ali>bb  Rrvsa.] 

The  JXm,  or  Dun,  rises  near  Saltersbrook,  upon  the  high  ground 
called  Snealsden  or  Snailsden  Pike,  near  the  border  of  Cheshire,  and 

Sursues  an  eaateriy  course  to  Pentstone,  then  turns  south-east  towards 
heffield,  receiving  on  its  way  the  LltUe  Don,  the  Ewden  Brook,  and 
the  Loxley  River.  At  Sheffield  the  Don  is  joined  by  the  Shef  or 
Sheaf,  whioh  rises  in  the  Derbyshirs  Mountains^  and  runs  north-north- 
east, skirting  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  ^ort  distance,  and 
reoeiving  another  small  stream  from  the  highlanda  to  the  west  From 
Sheffield  the  Don  runs  north-east  by  Rotfaeriiam  and  Doncaster  to 
Thoine,  when  it  turns  north,  and  runs  to  the  Airs  just  below  Snaith. 
The  principal  tributaries  received  along  this  pert  of  its  coarse  are  the 
Rother,  which  rises  in  Derbyshire  [Dsbbtbhibb],  enters  Yorkshire  a 
few  miles  south  of  Rotherham-,  and  joins  the  Don  at  that  town ;  the 
Deam,  or  Dam,  the  longest  branch  of  vriuch  risss  at  the  hill  called 
Denby  Moor»  to  the  north  of  Penistone ;  a  stream  of  considerable 
length  which  descends  from  Hemsworth,  Kirkby,  and  Clayton  in  the 
Clay,  and  flows  westward  to  the  Don  at  Barsley ;  and  the  Went»  which 
originates  in  the  last  slope  of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Ouss 
Vsiley,  and  flows  by  Wentbridge  and  Kirk-Smeaton  to  the  Don  abont 
midway  between  Thorne  and  its  junction  with  the  Aire.  The  navi« 
gation  of  the  Don  or  Dun  commences  at  Tiosley,  south-west  of  Rother- 
ham, at  whioh  point  th«  river  is  joined  by  the  Sheffield  Canal,  a  sepa* 
rate  undertakings  though  forming  part  of  the  same  extended  line  of 
communication ;  but  in  many  parts  below  that  point  a  navigation  is 
effected  by  artificial  outs  to  avoid  bends  and  difficulties  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  first  Act  for  this  navigation  was  passed  in  1720,  and 
there  have  since  been  several  others,  of  whioh  that  of  1826  empowered 
the  company  of  proprietors  to  make  very  extensive  improvements  by 
new  cuts  and  other  works.  The  portion  of  navigation  from  Tinsley 
to  Doncaster,  which  by  the  old  oourse  was  21  miles  long,  is  thus 
reduced  to  18  miles,  with  a  fall  of  671  feet  by  11  looks.  Similar  im- 
provements have  been  effiNited  in  other  parts  of  the  navigation,  and 
the  total  length  of  the  improved  Don  navigation  is  about  89  miles, 
with  a  total  rise  from  the  low-water  mark  in  the  Dutch  River  of 
92i  feetk  effected  by  16  looks.  This  navigation  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance for  exporting  the  produce  of  the  extensive  coal-  and  iron- 
works which  abound  at  its  western  extremity,  as  well  as  the  vast 
quantity  of  manufactured  iron  goods  and  cutlery  produced  in 
Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  trade  of  Rotherham,  the  lime- 
stone and  plaster  at  Sprotoborough  and  other  places  on  the  line^  and 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster,  bIm 
oonstitute  considerable  branches  of  traffic ;  while  the  imports  embrace 
every  article  required  for  the  supply  of  an  extensive  and  populous 
manufacturing  districtb 

The  rivers  which  join  the  Ouse  on  the  north-eastern  side  are  far 
less  numerous  and  important  than  those  on  the  south-west  The 
LinUm,  which  joins  it  near  Newton-upon-Ouse^  and  whioh  is  the  first 
of  any  consequence  below  the  junction  of  the  Ure  and  the  Swale^ 
rises  on  Uie  Howardian  HiUs^  a  little  north  of  £asingwold|  and  flows 
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■bath-west  to  near  Alne^  where  it  reoeiTee  another  small  stream  from 
the  BouUi  of  Easingwold,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  lower 
ground  of  the  Vale  of  York.  Its  principal  tributary  rises  a  few  miles 
north  of  York,  near  the  river  Fobs,  and  runs  first  north  and  then  west 
through  the  tract  called  Qaltres  Forest. 

The  Fan  rises  near  Newbergh  Hall,  about  4  miles  N.  from  Easing- 
wold,  then  crosses  Oulstone  Moor,  where  is  a  reservoir  for  supplying 
the  navigation  in  dry  seasons,  and  passing  towards  the  south-cast, 
reaches  Sheriff  Button  Bridge,  from  which  point  it  has  been  made 
navigable  by  the  aid  of  a  cut  of  about  2  miles,  to  avoid  a  considerable 
bend,  for  a  distance  of  12^  miles,  with  a  fall  of  47  feet  8  inches  to  the 
level  of  the  Ouse  in  its  ordinary  summer  state.  The  lower  part  of 
its  course  is  to  the  south,  with  a  slight  loclination  westward,  and  after 
passing  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  of  York,  it  falls  into 
the  Ouse  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle. 

The  DtrwenJt,  which  is  the  only  important  stream  descending  from 
the  highlands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  rises  near  the  Flask 
Inn,  about  3  miles  S.W.  from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  in  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands. From  this  point  it  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  in  a 
southern  direction,  with  a  very  tortuous  course,  to  the  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing, receiving  several  tributaries  from  the  west,  from  Harwood-Dsle, 
Long-Dale,  Deep-Dale,  and  Troot's-Dale.  Near  Ganton  it  is  joined  by 
the  Hertford  or  Hartford,  which  rises  very  near  the  coast  at  Filey 
Point,  and  the  Derwent  then  runs  westward  along  the  valley  which 
separates  the  Eastern  Moorlands  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  to  Yeding- 
ham  Bridge,  below  which  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  its  course 
becomes  south-west,  and  at  length  nearly  due  south.  Below  Yed- 
ingham  or  Yeddingham,  the  Derwent  is  greatly  augmented  by  the 
waters  of  the  Rye.  From  the  junction  of  the  Rye,  which  gives  name 
to  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  the  Derwent  flows  by  New  Mai  ton 
through  a  beautifully  diversified  district^  past  the  ruins  of  Rirkham 
Abbey,  by  Stamford  Bridge,  to  East  Cottingwith,  where  it  receives 
the  Pocklington  Canal  from  the  north-east^  by  Bubwith  and  Wrestle, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Bamby,  about  7  miles  below  Selby. 
The  navigation  is  the  property  of  Earl  Fitswilliam,  and  extended 
originally  to  New  Mai  ton,  about  38  miles.  The  additional  length  of 
nearly  114  miles  to  Yediogbam  Bridge  was  made  navigable  in  1805. 

The  HvU  rises  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  the  East  Riding, 
about  3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Oreat  Driffield,  and  flows  south-east  to 
near  Frodingham,  where  it  receives  the  Old  How  Drain,  which  rises 
near  the  sea-coast,  a  little  north  of  Hornsea.  From  the  junction  the 
Hull  runs  southward  to  the  Humber  at  Kingston-upon-Holl,  to  which 
town  it  gives  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  familiarly  known.  The 
Hull  is  navigable  from  the  junction  of  its  two  principal  feeders,  the 
upper  part  of  the  navigation  being  efiected  by  an  artificial  channel, 
and  it  communicates  with  the  Driffield,  Leven,  and  Beverley  oanalsi 
This  river  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  country  which  is  out  off  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse  by  the  Wolds :  but  the  northern  portion  of  that 
district  drains  into  a  small  stream  which  rises  near  Wharram-le-Street, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  northern  range  of  the  Wolds,  partly  by 
a  subterranean  channel,  to  the  sea  near  Bridlington ;  and  a  part  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Holdemess  drains  into  an  independent 
stream  which  flows  by  Hedon  into  the  Humber. 

The  Eak^  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  drains  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Moorlands.  It  rises  about  20  miles  in  a  straight  line 
west  from  Whitby,  and,  collecting  the  streams  from  sevend  dales 
which  run  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so  to  its  course,  flows  eastward 
through  the  narrow  but  beautiful  valley  of  Eskdale  to  the  sea  at 
Whitby. 

The  Tome  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tickhlll,  near  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  county,  itnd  flows  in  a  very  irregular  course  to 
the  north-east,  being  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Don  by  the 
intervention  of  some  comparatively  high  ground.  After  meandering 
through  the  low  levels  ia  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chace,  it  joins  the 
oounty  boundary  near  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby  Oanal,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  its  course  to  the  Trent,  which  it  joins  just  before  its 
oonfluenoe  with  the  Ouse,  this  stream  forms  the  boundary,  between 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 

The  RihhU  rises  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding, 
and  flows  first  to  the  west  past  Cam  Hill,  and  then  to  the  south  by 
Horton,  Settle,  and  near  Long  Preston  and  Gisbum,  to  the  county 
boundary  at  Grindlaton.  It  turns  towards  the  south-west  above 
Gisbum,  and  continues  in  that  direction  along  the  border  of  the 
oounty  for  a  few  miles,  past  Clitheroe,  until  the  boundary  turns  north- 
ward, while  the  Ribble  pursues  its  former  direction  through  Lan- 
cashire.   [Lamoashibx.] 

The  Tesff  joins  the  oounty  bonndsry  at  its  north-western  extremity, 
at  the  junction  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoriand,  and  Durham,  in  the  Lune 
Foreat^  and  it  contmues  to  form  the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and 
Durham  for  the  whole  of  its  course  from  that  point  to  the  sea.  This 
river  being  fully  described  under  Durhax,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  notice 
its  principal  tributaries  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  which  are  as  follows  :— 
The  Zwne,  which  rises  near  the  border  of  Westmorland,  and  flows 
north-east  through  Lune  Forest  to  the  Tees,  a  little  below  Middleton. 
The  Bander,  which  flows'  in  the  same  direction,  and  enters  the  Tees 
about  midway  between  the  junction  of  the  Lune  and  Barnard  Castle, 
passing  in  its  course  those  hills  in  StainmoorForest  which,  in  common 
with  the  heighto  near  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  bear  the  name  of  Rohm 


Hood's  Butts.  The  Qrda  River  or  Bedc,  somelimea  oaUed  the  Barney, 
the  longest  branch  of  which  rises  in  Westmorland,  but  which»  though 
very  winding,  pursues  the  same  general  course  toweurds  the  north-esst, 
the  river  being  the  oentre  of  the  beautiful  scenery  about  Greta  Bridge 
to  the  Tees :  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  forms  a  remarkably  pic- 
turesque scene.  The  ZeavsM,  which  collects  the  waten  of  numerous 
rivulets  from  the  north-western  escarpment  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands, 
and  of  Uie  Tame  from  the  Vale  of  Cleveland,  and,  flowing  westward 
by  Stokesiey  to  Rudbyi  thence  turns  north  by  a  winding  course  to  the 
Tees  below  Yarm. 

Other  streams  which  rise  in  this  county,  but  soon  cross  the  bonndixy 
into  the  adjacent  counties,  are  of  little  importance;  the  chief  are: — 
the  Blythe,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  Rotherham,  flows  westward  into 
Lincolnshire,  and  there  joins  the  Idle ;  the  Tame,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mersey,  which  leaves  Yorkshire  at  its  junction  with  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire;  the  Wenning,  a  tributary  of  the  Lune  of  Westmorland 
and  Lancashire,  which  rises  north-west  of  Settle^  and  flows  westwud 
into  Lancashire ;  the  Qreta,  being  a  second  rivulet  of  that  name,  whidi 
rises  at  two  points  near  Whamside,  the  streama  from  the  two  sources 
flowing  southward  toward  Ingleton,  where  they  unite,  and  turn  west- 
ward across  the  county  boundary  to  the  Lune,  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  Wenning ;  the  Dee,  which  rises  north-east  of  Whamaide,  flows 
west-by-north  along  Dentdale  to  Sedbergh,  beyond  which  place  it  turns 
west-by-south,  and,  after  forming  the  county  boundary  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, enters  the  Lune  in  Westmorland ;  and  the  Bother,  the  second 
river  in  tiie  county  of  that  name,  which  rises  on  the  nortii-west 
boundary,  near  the  sources  of  the  Eden,  flows  first  north-west  along 
the  boundary  of  Westmorland,  and  then  turns  southward  by  the  Calf 
and  Cautley  Crags  and  the  hill  called  Serker  to  Sedbergh  where  it 
receives  a  stream  which  flows  westward  through  Gaxadale,  and  below 
which  plaoe  it  joina  the  Dee. 

Canalt, — The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  either  artificial  canals  or  navigable  rivers,  and  the  canals  of  the  East 
Riding  are  few  and  unimportant;  but  the  West  Riding  is  peeuliariy 
rich  in  this  species  of  communication,  while  the  exoeedingly  difficult 
character  of  the  country  through  which  the  principal  canals  are  oon- 
"  ducted  has  rendered  necessary  the  construction  of  engineering  works 
of  astonishing  boldness  and  magnitude,  in  order  to  effeot  navigable 
communications  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  island, 
across  the  central  mountain  chain  oh  the  Lancashire  side  of  thu 
oounty.  Of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  examination  of  the  section  given  by 
Priestley  of  the  inland  navigation  between  the  ports  of  Liverpool, 
Goole,  and  Hull,  by  the  river  Mersey,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  and 
Rochdale  canals,  the  Calder  and  Hebble  and  Aire  and  Calder  naviga- 
tions, and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humber,  a  distance  of  1584  miles  by 
that  route.  Commencing  along  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey,  the  levd 
is  suddenly  raised  by  locks  at  Runcorn  to  an  elevation  of  about  00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  The  next  material 
rise  takes  place  beyond  Manchester,  on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  whidi, 
in  a  distance  of  17  or  1 8  miles,  rises  to  the  summit-level  near  Stanefield, 
at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  low-water  mark  on  the  Mersey  at 
Liverpool,  or  610)  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water.  From  this  pointy 
which  is  about  60  miles  by  the  navigation  from  Liverpool,  and  a  very 
short  distance  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  the  level 
of  the  canal  falls  very  suddenly  to  Todmorden,  and  after  entering 
Yorkshire  continues  to  deeoend,  until,  at  the  junction  with  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation,  about  78  miles  from  Liverpool,  the  elevation 
is  only  about  260  feet  Fh>m  this  point  the  descent,  though  far  less 
rapid,  continues  considerable  until  arriving  at  the  junction  of  Uie 
Calder  and  Hebble  and  Aire  and  Calder  navigations  at  Wakefield, 
while  the  total  fall  in  the  remaining  distanoe  of  about  62  milea  to 
Hull  is  only  about  70  feeti  Other  lines  of  water-communication  from 
the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean  are  formed  by  the  more  circuitous 
route  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  with  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Navigation,  and  by  the  more  direct  cut  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  and 
Huddersfield  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
Navigation  through  Sir  John  Ramsdeu's  Canal.  For  coovenienoe  ot 
reference^  we  notice  the  principal  canals  of  Yorkshire  in  alphabetical 
order. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  has  been  suffidently  noticed  in  the 
article  Cxlobb,  and  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article.  The  Bamsley 
Canal  commences  in  the  Calder,  a  little  below  Wakefield  Bridge  and 
the  junction  of  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  and  proceeds  south- 
ward for  about  10  miles.  It  then  turns  westward,  and  after  crossing 
the  river  Dearne  by  a  stone  aqueduct  and  forming  a  juncUon  with  the 
Deame  and  Dove  Canal,  passes  Barnsley  and  extends  to  Bamby  Basin, 
in  the  township  of  Cawthome,  where  it  communicates  with  a  railway 
ttom  the  Silkstone  collieries.  Its  total  lengthis  15f  miles.  Beverley 
Beck  is  a  abort  canal,  or  creek,  connecting  Beverley  with  the  river 
HulL  The  Bradford  Canal  ia  a  cut  of  about  8  miles  from  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  southward  to  the  town  of  Bradford.  It  is  very 
useful  for  exporting  paving-stone,  coal,  and  iron. 

The  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
consiBts  of  artificial  cuts,  is  noticed  under  the  river  CaU)SB.  The 
Chesterfield  Canal,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  NorrnfOHAJiSHiitx  and 
Dbrbtshibb,  crosses  the  southern  extremity  of  Yorkshire  between 
Shire  Oaks  and  the  village  of  Wales^  near  whioh  there  is  a  tunnel  of 
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2850  yards  Q|>on  ilie  sammit  level  of  tbe  canal.  Tbe  Dearne  and  Dove 
Canal  commences  at  Swinton,  in  a  side-cut  which  forms  part  of  the 
Don  or  Dan  Navigation,  and  proceeds  north-west  to  the  aqueduct  for 
conducting  the  Bamsley  Canal  across  the  river  Deame,  near  Bamsley, 
a  distance  of  9^  miles.  It  has  a  hranch  of  2  miles  to  Woraborough, 
which  communicates  by  a  railway  with  extensive  collieries  near 
Stainborough  Hall;  and  there  is  also  a  branch  canal  of  2)  miles, 
belonging  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  the  Elsecar  iron-worka  The  Der- 
went  River  Navigation  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
river  in  a  previous  column.  The  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in 
tbe  river  Hull,  at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  about  4}  miles  N.  from  Beverley, 
and  half  a  mile  N.  from  the  junction  of  the  Leven  Canal.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  5}  miles  northward  the  navigation  is  chiefly  in  the  natural 
bed  of  the  river,  and  it  extends  a  short  distance  up  Frodingham  Beck, 
the  chief  feeder  of  the  Hull,  which  has  a  short  private  cut  to  Foston 
Mills ;  but  a  little  north  of  the  junction  of  Frodingham  Beck  with  the 
Hull  the  canal  proceeds  by  an  artificial  cut  of  nearly  5^  miles,  partly 
parallel  with  the  Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west.  The  Don  or 
Dun  River  Navigation  is  described  already  under  the  river  Don ;  so 
likewise  is  the  Fobs  Navigation  under  the  river  Pou,  The  Hedon 
Haven  Navigation,  from  the  Humber  to  Hedon,  in  the  promontory  of 
Holdemess,  is  simply  a  natural  creek  or  stream  improved  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  The  Huddersfield  Canal  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  the  kind,  considering  its  limited  extent,  ever 
executed.  This  canal,  which  is  fitted  for.  small  craft  7  feet  wide,  and 
is  capable  of  admitting  boats  of  24  tons  burden,  commences  on  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield,  and  takes  a  south-west  direction 
by  Slaithwaite,  being  nearly  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Colne,  a  tributary  of  the  Calder,  which  it  crosses  by  aqueducts  in 
three  places.  Approaching  Marsden  in  the  same  direction,  it  rises  436 
feet  by  42  locks,  and  thereby  attains  its  summit  level,  which  is  rather 
more  than  656  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  higher 
than  any  other  canal  in  the  kingdom.  This  level  it  maintains  for  a 
distance  of  4  miles,  of  which  a  distance  of  5451  yards,  or  more  than 
8  miles,  is  in  a  tunnel  under  the  mountain  ridge  generally  called 
Standedge.  As  there  is  no  towing-path,  the  boats  are  hauled  through 
this  tunnel  by  manual  labour  in  about  1  hour  and  20  minutos. 
Emei^ing  from  the  tunnel  at  Diggles,  the  canal  pursues  the  same 
direction  by  Saddleworth  ^ong  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  which  river 
it  crosses  several  times,  and  after  running  parallel  with  the  boundary 
of  Lancashire  for  some  miles,  it  turns  westward  near  Dukinfield,  and 
passes  for  a  very  short  distance  through  that  county  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ashton  CanaL  Its  total  length  is  19}  miles.  By  this  means 
a  water-communication  is  obtained  between  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  island.  The  Hull  and  Leven  Canal  extends  about  three 
miles  eastward  from  the  river  Hull  to  Leveo,  for  the  conveyance  of 
lime,  manure,  com,  and  other  produoe.  The  Knottingley  and  Qoole 
Canal,  forming  part  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  has  been 
already  described. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  is  partly  described  under  Lax- 
OABHIRB,  oommencea  at  the  north-western  termination  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation  at  Leeds  Britlge,  proceeds  a  short  distance  along 
Uie  river  Aire,  and  then  enters  an  artificial  channel,  which  pursues  a 
north-western  course  to  Shipley,  where  it  receives  the  Bradford  CanaL 
From  Shipley  it  proceeds  westward  to  New  Mill,  where  it  crosses  the 
Aire  by  an  extensive  aqueduct ;  after  which,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Qargrave,  it  continues  a  winding  course  to  the  north-west  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river.  At  Bingley,  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
New  Mill  aqueduct^  the  canal  rises  suddenly  by  a  series  of  locks  a 
height  of  88  feet  8  inches,  and  thereby  attains  a  level  which  extends 
for  18  miles  without  a  lock.  Beyond  Oai^ave  the  canal  turns  south- 
west, crosses  the  Aire  again  by  a  lai^  aqueduct,  and  runs  southward 
across  the  Craven  Moors,  attaining  at  the  summit-level  at  Greenber- 
field  an  elevation  of  411  feet  4  inches  above  the  Aire  at  Leeds,  and 
about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  On  the  summit- 
level  it  receives  a  branch  from  limestone-quarries  at  RainhiU  Rock; 
and  this  level  continues  beyond  the  point  where  the  canal  enters  Lan- 
cashire at  Foulridge^  near  Colne.  The  length  from  Leeds  to  the 
summit-lock  atOreenberfield  is  41  miles.  This  great  undertaking  was 
46  years  in  progress,  and  was  not  completed  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to 
pass  from  Leeds  to  Liverpool  until  1816.  Tbe  Market  Weighton  Canal 
is  important  both  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  the  drainage  of 
the  low  levels  through  which  it  is  conducted.  It  commences  at  a 
point  called  New  River  Head,  near  Market  Weighton,  in  the  East 
Riding,  and  pursues  a  nearly  straight  course  to  the  south,  joining  tbe 
Humbtr  by  a  sea-lock  very  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent» 
passing  through  Walling  Fen,  which  contains  20,000  acres  of  land. 
The  Ouse  River  Navigation  is  described  among  the  rivers  in  a  previous 
page.  ^  The  Pocklington  Canal  was  formed  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
and  lime  to,  and  agricultural  produce  from,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pocklington,  in  the  East  Riding,  near  the  Wolds.  It  commences  in 
the  river  Derwent^  at  East  Cottingwith,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
one  of  its  feeders  in  a  circuitous  north-eastern  course,  to  near  Pock- 
lington. Its  length  is  about  8}  miles.  Sir  John  Ramsden's  Ctoal 
commences  at  the  river  Calder,  at  Cooper's  Bridge,  and  runs  south- 
west for  about  8}  miles  to  Huddersfield.  In  addition  to  Its  import- 
ance as  a  link  in  the  communication  across  the  island  by  the  Huddera* 
field  Canali  this  navigation  has  been  the  chief  means  of  raising  tha 


town  of  Hnddenffeld,  the  greater  part  of  which  waa  built  on  Sir  John 
Ramsden's  property,  to  its  position  as  one  of  the  principal  markets  for 
woollen  goods  in  the  county.  The  Ripon  Canal  is  a  short  cut  parallel 
with  the  river  Ure,  for  connecting  Ripon  with  the  navigable  part  of 
that  stream.  The  Rochdale  Canal  commences  in  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
Navigation,  at  Sowerby  Bridge  wharf,  near  Halifax,  and  runs  west-by- 
north  along  the  valley  of  the  Calder  to  Hebden  Bridge,  where  it  turoa  - 
with  the  river  west-by-south,  leaving  the  county  near  Todmorden, 
where  it  enters  LaNOASBiBi.  This  canal  is  made  of  sufficient  siae  to 
receive  vessels  capable  of  navigating  the  tideways  of  the  Humber  and 
the  Mersey.  The  Selby  Canal  is  a  short  cut  connecting  Selby,  on  the 
Ouse,  with  the  Aire  at  West  Haddlesey.  The  Sheffield  Canal  com- 
mences in  a  cut  communicating  with  the  river  Don  or  Dun  at  Tiosley, 
and  pursues  a  oourM  of  little  more  than  four  miles,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Don,  to  Sheffield,  crossing  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  road  from 
Worksop  to  Atteroliffe.  The  Stainforth  and  Keadbj  Csnal  commences 
in  the  River  Don  Navigation,  near  Stainforth,  and  proceeds  eastward 
by  Thome  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  at  Keadby, 
crossing  the  county  boundary  near  Crowle.  Its  total  length  is  15 
miles,  of  which  about  half  is  in  Yorkshire,  and  passing  through  a  very 
fiat  country,  it  has  no  lock,  except  at  its  junction  with  the  Trent  The 
Tbanet  Canal  is  a  short  branch  from  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Cand 
to  limestone-quarries  near  Skipton,  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Tbanet 
under  an  Act  of  1773.  The  Itiver  Ure  Navigation  is  noticed  under  the 
river  itself,  and  a  part  of  it  also  under  the  title  of  the  Ripon  Canal 
Nearly  all  the  canals  of  Yorkshire  have  been  either  leased  or  purchased 
by  the  several  railway  companies. 

Roadi  and  Raifwiyi. — ^The  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, by  Coldstream  or  Berwick,  enters  Yorkshire  from  Nottingham- 
shirs  at  Bawtry,  and  proceeds  in  a  tolerably  direct  course  to  the  north, 
inclining  a  little  westward,  by  Doncaster,  fioroughbridge,  and  North- 
allerton, to  the  border  of  Durham,  near  Darlington.  A  branch  leading 
also  to  Edinburgh,  by  Carlisle,  leaves  this  line  at  Boroughbridge, 
proceeds  nearly  parallel  with  it  by  Leeming  and  Catterick,  and  after- 
wards turns  westward  by  Qreta  Bridge,  and  enters  Westmorland  near 
Brough :  while  another  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh  leaves  the 
first-mentioned  road  at  Ferrybridge,  proceeds  north  to  Sherbum  and 
Tadcsater,  and  then  inclines  north-west  to  York,  from  which  city  it 
proceeds  north-north-west  by  Easingwold  and  Thitsk,  and  rejoins  the 
direct  road  a  little  aouth  of  Northallerton.  Tbe  road  to  Whitby 
branches  off  at  York,  and  runs  pretty  direct  north-north-east  through 
New  Malton  and  Pickering ;  and  from  the  latter  town  is  a  branch  to 
Searborough.  Another  branch  from  the  great  north  road  enters 
Durham  at  Yarm,  near  Stockton ;  and  there  are  numerous  other  con- 
nections with  towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  road  from  London 
to  Hull  and  Scarborough,  through  Lincolnshire,  enters  the  county  by 
a  ferry  across  the  Humber  near  Barton,  to  the  west  of  Hull,  and 
proceeds  northward  through  Beverley  and  Driffield,  with  collateral 
branches  to  Bridlington  and  New  Malton.  The  road  from  London  to 
Leeds  and  Ripon  enters  Yorkshire  from  Chesterfield  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Sheffield,  and  passes  through  that  town,  Bamsley,  Wakefield, 
Leeds,  Harrogate,  and  Ripley,  to  Ripon,  in  a  course  nearly  due  north, 
and  beyond  the  latter  place  it  inclines  north-east,  and  crosses  the  great 
north  road  to  Thirsk.  Skipton  is  approached  by  a  road  which  extends 
from  Manchester  to  Clitheroe,  and  then  enters  Yorkshire  with  a  north- 
eastern course,  and  also  by  a  road  from  London,  through  Bedford  and 
Nottingham,  which  enters  the  county  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Derbyshire,  and  passing  by  Rotherham,  Bamsley,  Huddersfield,  Halifax, 
Skipton,  and  Settle,  crosses  the  northern  extremity  of  Lancashire,  and 
enters  Westmorland  by  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  whence  it  is  continued  to 
KendaL  Notwithatanding  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  abund- 
ant lines  of  road  have  been  formed  in  every  direction  between  the 
several  towns  of  the  woollen  district  in  the  West  Riding,  and  also 
between  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire. 

Of  the  railways  of  Yorkshire  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  such 
as  have  been  formed  merely  for  communication  with  mines  and 
quarries,  for  the  most  part  by  private  individuals,  and  without  parlia- 
mentary powers;  but  one  rulway  of  this  class  is  worthy  of  mention 
because  of  the  peeuliar  interest  attached  to  it  as  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  absolutely  the  first,  formed  upder  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ as  well  as  being  probably  the  first  upon  which  locomotive 
engines  were  regularly  employed.  This  is  called  Brandling's  railway, 
from  the  name  of  its  constructor  and  proprietor,  and  sometimes,  from 
the  collieries  with  which  it  oommunicates,  the  Middleton  railway,  and 
it  was  formed  under  an  Act  granted  to  Charles  Brandling,  Esq.,  and 
other  persons,  in  the  year  1758.  It  connects  the  Middleton  collieries, 
about  8  miles  to  the  south  of  Leeds,  with  that  town ;  and  on  this 
road,  about  the  year  1811,  waa  introduced  a  kind  of  locomotive  engine 
patented  by  Mr.  Blenkinaop,  which  was  propelled  by  a  toothed  wheel 
working  into  a  raok-raiL 

The  Yorkshire  passenger  railways  may  be  noticed  in  oonnection 
with  the  companies  to  which  they  severally  belong : — 

1.  London  and  North-  WetUTn.—TiAA  company  has  taken  at  a  rental 
dependent  on  the  dividend  of  the  parent  line,  the  Huddersfield  and 
Manohester  and  the  Leeds  and  Dewsbury  railwaya  The  former  joins 
the  Sheffield  line  near  Ashton,  and  terminates  at  Huddersfield,  passing 
through  the  '  Back-bone  of  England '  by  a  tunnel  three  miles  long, 
oloie  and  parallel  to  the  tunnel  of  the  Huddersfield  and  Manohester 
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Canft].    Th«  DewsVory  rulway  joint  the  Laocnthire  ufd 
line  near  Mirfield. 

2.  Midiand. — The  Midland  line  enters  Yorkahire  a  little  aoath-eait 
of  Sheffield,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  Nonnanton  and  Leeds  to  Bradford 
and  Skipton,  having  one  or  two  short  branohes  within  the  coimty. 

8.  Lanemhire  amd  JbiifctAtrA— This  railway  affords  remarkable 
aecommodation  to  the  clothing  district  of  the  West  Riding:  The  original 
Manchester  and  Leeds  lice  entered  the  county  at  Todmorden,  and 
proceeded  nearly  east  till  it  joined  the  Mldlaiid  at  Nonnanton ;  bat 
great  additions  have  since  been  made  to  it  within  this  county.  Three 
branches  spring  out  northward  from  the  main  line  to  accommodate 
HaUfax,  Bradford,  Bowling,  Low  Moor,  and  Heckmondwike ;  another 
extends  south  to  Huddersfidd  and  Holmfirth ;  another  prolongs  the 
original  line  east  to  Pontefract  and  GkK>le ;  and  there  are  seyeral  others 
of  minor  importance. 

4.  Mancketter  ami  Sheffield, — This  railway  passes  through  Yorkshire 
ttom  the  Woodhead  tunnel,  through  Penistone  and  Sheffield  to  ^e 
Nottinghamshire  bonndsry  of  the  county;  there  is  a  branch  from 
Penistone  to  Huddersfield. 

5.  Oreat  Northern, — This  company's  railway  was  originally  intended 
to  extend  to  the  city  of  York;  but  other  companies  have  offered  faci- 
lities which  have  stopped  it  short  of  that  limits  The  railway  enters 
Yorkshire  between  Bawtry  and  Doncaster,  and  soon  afterwards  links 
itself  to  several  other  lines  within  the  county. 

6.  Yorh  and  North  Midlttnd. — This  company  occupies  a  wide  area 
in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county.  The  original  line  extended  from 
Normanton  to  York ;  but  there  have  since  been  constructed  branches 
firom  York  to  Scarborough,  from  Pickering  to  Whitby,  from  Leeds  to 
Hull  and  Selby,  from  York  to  Market  Weighton,  from  Selby  to  Market 
Weighton,  from  Hull  to  Beverley  and  Scarborough,  from  Cfaordi 
Fenton  to  Harrogate,  £rom  York  to  Knaresborougb,  and  a  few  small 
connecting  lines  with  the  railways  of  other  companies^  all  within  this 
OQunty. 

7.  Torh,  NewcattU,  and  Berwick. — The  main  line  of  this  company 
passes  through  Yorkshire  from  York  to  the  Tees  near  Darlington, 
with  branches  in  Yorkshire  to  Boroughbridge,  to  Bedale,  to  Richmond, 
snd  to  one  or  two  other  places. 

8.  Stockton  amd  Darlington, — A  small  portion  of  this  company's 
railway  extends  along  the  Tees-mouth  shore  of  Yorkshirs,  from 
Middlesborough  to  Redcar;  partly  for  paaseoger  traffic,  but  much 
more  largely  for  coals. 

9.  Zeedi  Northern.— This  railway  extends  from  Leeds  through  Harro* 
gate  and  Ripon  to  the  Tees  at  Stockton,  with  a  branch  from  Ripon  to 
Thu«k. 

10.  iVbHA-TFeKem.— This  railway  (which  is  often  called  the  <LxtUe' 
North- Western,  to  distinguiih  it  from  the  greater  undertaking  known 
by  the  same  name)  extends  from  Skipton  north-west  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ingleton,  and  then  south-west  to  Lancaster,  thereby  com- 
pleting a  line  of  railway  communication  from  Hull  on  tiie  east  coast 
to  Lancaster  on  the  west. 

These  railways,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  which  they  travene, 
have  necessitated  the  construction  of  works  of  extraordinary  magni* 
tude  and  cost.  Some  of  the  longest  and  most  difficult  tunnels  in  the 
oountiy,  and  very  expensive  and  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments,  aa 
well  as  viaducts  and  bridges,  have  odled  into  exerdse  some  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  engineering  skill  and  constructive  ingenuity* 

Owing  to  t^e  abundant  railway  communication  provided  between 
Hull  and  Liverpool,  the  traffic  of  Yorkshire  has  remarkably  increased. 
Qoods  from  the  Baltic  and  goods  for  Ireland  or  for  America  osn  be 
forwarded  to  Liverpool,  and  goods  for  Qermany  can  be  forwarded 
to  Hull,  with  a  facility  which  has  made  the  south  of  Yorkshire  a 
great  highway  of  traffic. 

Geology, — In  this  great  county,  which  stretches  from  the  eastern  to 
nearly  the  western  coast  of  England,  a  great  proportion  of  the  strati^ 
fled  rocks  of  the  British  series  may  be  advantageously  obaerved:  the 
exhibitions  of  igneous  rocks  and  mineral  veins  are  of  an  interesting 
character;  the  superficial  deposits  are  extensive  and  remaAable ;  the 
series  of  ancient  organic  life  is  extremely  lai^ge^  The  leading  physical 
features  of  the  county  are  very  obvioualy  dependent  on  its  geological 
structure,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are  subject  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  and  modem  atmosph«ao  agendas  are  various  and 
instructive. 

If  through  the  city  of  York  a  line  be  drawn  to  the  north-north-west 
and  Aouth-aouth-east^  it  will  pass  along  the  centre  of  a  wide  oontinuoua 
vale,  rarely  elevated  more  than  100  feet  above  the  sea.  Were  the 
general  level  of  the  knd  altered  by  a  depression  quite  within  the  limits 
of  well-known  instances,  this  vale  would  be  a  sea^channel,  bordered 
by  the  cliffs  of  an  island  on  the  east,  and  more  slowly  rising  Isads  on 
the  west  The  district  on  the  west  rises  to  assume  a  mountainous 
chw-acter  along  nearly  all  the  western  border  of  Yorkshire ;  theesatera 
region  is  somewhat  mountainous  in  its  northern  portion,  and  in  the 
southern  rises  into  a  curved  range  of  hills,  'the  Wolds,'  between  the 
flat  district  of  Holdemess  and  the  vale  of  Pickering. 

The  elevated  western  district  is  based  on  Palteosio  rooks ;  the  oentrai 
vale  and  the  lai^ger  part  of  the  eaatem  districts  are  formed  on  the 
Mesozoic  strata ;  while  in  Holdemess  and  in  other  limited  tracts  ara 
tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Cainoaoio 
period. 


In  the  condensed  descriptions  which  fbllow,  the  dftpodts  are  ranged 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  position  in  the  earth. 

Caihozoio  DiFoaifB. 

AUxlvxclL 

Silt  Land$. — The  great  rivers  of  Yorkshire  which  concentrate  in  the 
Humber,  flow  in  all  their  lower  parts  through  vast  breadths  of  fine 
sediments,  left  by  the  rivers  or  inundations  of  the  ses,  and  a  great 
portion  of  this  aurface  is  atiU  below  the  level  of  spring-tides,  and 
only  defended  from  floods  by  banks.  In  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  at 
Ferrybridge,  hasel-branches  partly  petrified,  and  nuts  with  the  kernels 
changed  to  calcareous  stone,  were  found  in  considerable  numbers 
('PhiL  Mag.,' 1828.) 

Peat  or  Turf  Moore,  at  no  higher  level  than  the  silt  lands  just  noted, 
occupy  extensive  areas  (Thome  Waste  and  Hatfield  Chaoe),  and  ia 
some  situations  deposits  of  like  nature  occur  under  20  or  more  feet  of 
silt.  Trees  in  considerable  abundance  lie  in  these  deposits,  and  have 
been  stated  to  show  traces  of  the  axe  and  marks  of  fira  (De  la 
Pryme,  in  '  PhiL  Trans.')  In  such  peat,  on  Thome  Waste,  skeletons 
of  the  fallow  deer  occur,  and  in  one  remarkable  case  the  bonea  were 
found  to  have  lost  their  earthy  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been  subsequently  converted  to 
leather  by  the  action  of  tannin  on  the  remaining  gelatine.  ('  Reports 
of  the  British  Association,'  1831.) 

Shelly  Marie, — Under  the  peaty  tracts  of  Holdemess,  which  ara  of 
remarkably  small  extent,  lie  marls  often  filled  with  lacustrine  shelU ; 
and  amongst  them  rarely  the  remains  of  the  Irish  elk  {Cervue  yiffonteut) 
have  been  found. 

Baited  Beaches, 

The  shelly  gravels  and  sands  of  some  tracts  near  Rtdgmont>  in 
Holdemess,  may  possibly  deserve  this  name^  but  it  ia  more  certainly 
applicable  to  some  shelly  sand-beds  on  the  diffa  near  Filey,  from 
which  several  marine  shells  of  existing  species  have  been  extracted. 

DUmvial  Jkpoiite, 

Accumulations  of  local  gravel  are  common  in  the  valleys  of  most 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  but  over  great  breadths  of  the  district  of  Holder- 
ness,  in  some  of  the  oolitic  and  chalk  hillH,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys 
in  these  formations — over  great  part  of  the  area  of  the  oentrai  Vale 
of  York — in  the  elevated  country  between  the  Swale  and  the  Teea^ 
and  in  a  veiy  few  situationa  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  oocur  abund- 
ance of  stones  of  various  sixes  and  qualities,  which  have  been  drifted 
from  great  distances,  even  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  coun^,  eape^ 
oially  from  the  north  or  north-west  Of  these  stones  some  are  of  a 
sise  to  airest  attention,  and  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  as  to  be  easily 
referred  to  the  original  situation  from  which  Uiey  were  drifted.  Such 
in  particular  are  the  'erratic  blocks'  of  porphyritic  granite,  which 
lie  near  the  surface  in  many  situations  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  on  aresa  which  converge  to  the  north-west,  and 
finally  terminate  in  the  porphyritic  granite  feUs  of  Shap,  in  West* 
morland.  From  that  point  they  were  certainly  removed  acroes  ridges 
of  hills,  and  great  breadths  and  valleys,  as  far  as  Flamborough  Uesd 
and  Scarborough ;  but  whether  by  force  of  water  when  the  land  was 
at  a  lower  level  or  was  rising  out  of  the  sea,  or  by  icebeiga  floating  on 
water,  or  by  glaciers  moving  across  the  land,  <«  by  a  combination  of 
these,  is  perhaps  still  a  problem  for  discussion.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  smidl  drifted  stones  lies  in  a  great  body  of  clay  which  u 
not  stratified,  and  inoloses  stones  of  all  aixes,  without  any  arrange- 
ment of  size,  gravity,  or  miuersl  quality.  Bones  of  the  elephant, 
hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  fta,  occur  in  these  gravelly  and  argillaceous 
deposits,  but  not  frequently,  except  in  valleys  where  the  materials 
may  have  been  displactd  and  subjected  to  fluviatile  action.  (Vale  of 
York ;  Middleton,  On  the  Wolds,  to.) 

(Miferoui  I>epoeUe,—At  Hessle  Cliff,  flinty  gravel,  stratified  nnder 
diluvial  day,  contains  elephantoid  and  other  remaina ;  at  Beilbecks, 
near  Market  Weii^hton,  marla  which  have  some  drifted  gravel  below 
and  other  gravel  above,  contain  bonce  of  the  elephant,  rhinooeroa, 
felis,  urns,  and  many  other  animals,  with  18  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  of  existing  species.  Few  of  the  numerous  caverns  in 
Yorkshire,  which  occur  in  the  great  limestone  districts  of  the  North 
Riding,  have  been  explored  for  bones.  The  Cave  of  Kirkdale  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  Dr.  Buokland's  descriptions  ('Reliquis  Dilu* 
viann '),  which  enumerate!  moro  than  20  vertebrated  animala  among 
the  reliquiss. 

Tertiary. 

On  the  sesrooast,  immediately  north  of  Bridlington  vjaay,  green  and 
ferruginous  sands  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  clifi^  and,  under 
favourable  conditions  of  the  tide,  have  been  explored  with  success^ 
and  have  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  sheila  of  tertiary  date, 
perhaps  of  the  age  of  the  crag  of  Suffolk,  in  which  some  of  the  species 
certainly  occur. 

Mesozoio  Strata. 

Cretaceoue  Syttem* 
Chalk  (500  feet  thick)L— It  constitutes  the  Wold  Hills.  This  is 
nsually  a  harder  rock  than  that  of  the  south  of  Rngland,  and  the 
aodolar  flinta  which  it  contains  are  scattered  through  a  great  part  of 
its  thickness.  The  lower  part  asaumes  in  places  a  grayer  and  aofter 
aspect    Fossils  ooour  in  the  upper  part^  especially  sponges,  mara% 
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pites,  and  Behinodermata,  bat  MoUutea  and  Chnehifera  are  less  plentiful 
than  in  tbe  south  of  England.  The  lowest  band  of  the  chalk  is  red> 
as  in  Lincolashire.  The  chalk  is  unconformed  to  all  the  strata  below, 
resting  on  each  of  them  in  suooesaion  in  different  parte  of  the  Wold 
edge,  as  far  as  the  lower  beds  of  the  lias. 

Speeton  Clay  (150  feet  thick  ?). — This  blue  argillaceons  deposit  lies 
under  tbe  chalk,  but  does  not  graduate  into  it.  It  appears  on  the 
coast  at  Speeton,  and  inland  at  Knapton  and  other  point?.  Tbe 
oiiganic  remains  are  numerous,  different  fifom  those  in  the  chalk,  and 
also  different  from  those  in  the  strata  below.  They  appear  to  have 
analogies  to  the  gault  of  the  south  of  England,  and  also  to  the  Kim- 
merii^  clay;  the  former  analogies  perhaps  predominate.  Some  of 
the  shells  occur  in  the  '  Neocomian '  formations  of  France,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  our  lower  greensand. 

Oolilic  SytUnh. 

Kimmeridffe  Clay, — This  ocours  along  the  north  side  of  the  Vale 
of  Pickering,  and  under  the  escarpment  of  tbe  Wolds,  near  Cave. 
It  is  not  dearly  seen  in  contact  with  the  Speeton  clay  above,  into 
which  it  gradually  passes.    It  contains  OHrea  delioidea. 

Upper  Cdleareoui  Orit  (60  feet  thick). — This  is  seen  on  the  hills 
above  Wass  Bank,  and  near  Pickering.    It  contains  a  few  fossils. 

Coralline  OolUe  (60  feet  thick). — This  rook  forms  generally  the 
uppermost  stratum  of  tbe  ranges  of  tabular  hills  which  extend  from 
Scarborough  to  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  then  turns  southward  to 
Walton  and  Acklam.  Its  oolitic  grains  are  of  various  sizes,  some 
beds  being  coarse  pisolite.  A  few  bands  of  chert  nodules  occur  in  it, 
and  crystallisations  of  calo«par  and  quartz,  and  deposits  of  chalcedony, 
lie  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  deoomposition  of  organic  remains.  It 
IS  not  generally  durable  in  buildings.  In  tins  rock  is  situated  Kirk< 
dale  Cave.  Several  riven  sink  into  it,  and  reappear  after  long  sub- 
terranean  passages.  The  organic  remains  are  extremely  numerouaj 
the  coral  bands  being  local,  but  characteristia 

Lower  Calcareoui  Otni  (80  feet  thick). — It  forms  the  edges  of  the 
tabular  hills  above  mentioned,  and  occasionally  broad  and  very  poor 
heath  surfaces.  Though  called  calcareous,  it  has  little  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  its  composition,  and  some  of  the  shells  which  it  contains  are 
silicified.  Locally  it  is  a  good  building-stone.  The  fossils  are  very 
numerous,  and  almost  exactly  like  those  of  the  same  rocks  in  Oxford- 
shire.   Ammonitee  vertebralis  is  common. 

Oxford  Clay,  or  Cray  Earth  of  Scarborough  Castle  BiU  (150  feet 
thick). — It  appears  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  escarpments  of  the  tabular 
hills,  under  &e  '  Nab  Ends,'  and  on  the  breast  of  the  sea-cliffs  south  of 
Scarborough*  The  fossils  which  it  yields  are  more  like  those  of  the 
calcareous  grit  than  those  of  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  south  of  England. 

KdUnoays  Rockf  or  Jffacknea  Bock  (90  feet  thick). — It  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  tabular  hills,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sea-cUffs  south  of  Scar- 
borough. It  is  more  ferruginous  than  the  calcareous  grit ;  is  in  places 
somewhat  oolitic,  and  everywhere  rich  in  fossils,  such  as  Ammonitee 
eallovieneit,  A .  gublavitf  Qryphoea  dilatata,  and  other  shells  character- 
istic of  tho  same  rock  in  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  much  thinner  and  of 
less  importance.  The  Hackuess  rock  has  proved  a  fair  building-stone 
in  the  museums  at  York  and  Scarborough. 

Combraah  (10  feet  thick). — This  impure  calcareous  rock  Is  separated 
from  the  sandy  Kelloways  stone  by  a  thin  band  of  clay  containing 
Crustacea.  It  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  and  is  nearly  continuous  from 
Scarborough  to  the  vicinity  of  Malton. 

Below  the  oombrasb,  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  is  very  much, 
unlike  that  of  tbe  south  of  England.  In  that  is  little  sandstone,  in 
this  little  limestone;  the  days  of  the  south  are  shales  in  the  north; 
and  with  the  shales  and  sandstones  are  fossil  plants,  coal-beds,  and 
ironstone  layers,  very  much  like  those  of  the  older  coal-fields.  To 
these  strata  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  always  the  same  names  as  those 
which  belong  to  (perhaps)  contemporaneous  beds  in  the  south,  but  we 
shall  indicate  the  probable  analogies. 

Upper  SandstonCf  Shale,  and  Coai  (nearly  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hinton  sands  and  Forest  marble  of  Somersetshire),  200  feet  thick. — 
This  series  of  sandstones  (conglomeritic,  or  fine-grained,  or  laminated), 
shales,  coal,  and  ironstone  courses,  may  be  studied  about  Scarborough 
and  in  the  diffs  to  the  northward.  The  coal  is  tbin,  and  of  small 
value. 

Cray  Limestone  (equivalent  of  part  of  the  oolite  of  Lincolnshire), 
30  feet  thick. — It  occurs  at  the  White  Nab,  south  of  Scarborough,  at 
Cloughton,  Staintondale,  and  other  points  north  of  Scarborough  and 
west  of  Whitby,  always  in  an  impure,  rarely  at  all  oolitic,  state.  But 
as  we  turn  south  along  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  it  becomes 
oolitic ;  and  as  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones  diminish,  it  thickens 
and  acquires  more  of  the  usual  oelitio  aspect.  It  is  in  places  very 
femiginoQs.  The  organic  remains  are  nnmerona  ThcT  agree  partly 
with  those  of  the  oornbmsh,  and  partly  with  those  of  a  lower  sone,  to 
be  mentioned  below. 

Lonaet  SaiadHone,  ShaU,  and  Coal  (600  feet  thick).— The  eoal  in  thie 
great  mass  of  areoaoeous  and  argillaosous  depositB  is  thick  enough  to 
be  worked  on  the  moors  west  of  Whitby  and  north  of  Hdmsley,  and 
on  the  sea-coast  at  Haibum  Wyke.  Over  it  is  a  bed  of  sandstone, 
m  which  stems  of.  Eqmsda  st«nd  erect»  and  below  is  a  bed  of  shales 
This  series  of  rocks  aacjMids  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cle?eland  Hills, 
1300  to  near  1500  ftet  abote  the 


Ferruginam  Beds  (inferior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somersetshire),  60  feet 
thick.— These  appear  in  tbe  Peak  Hill  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  at  Kettle- 
ness  north  of  Whitby,  and  in  various  places  round  the  base  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Hambleton  Hills,  as  Osmotherley  and  Cratke  Castle. 
In  the  Peak  Hill  the  slightly  calcareous  and  irony  beds  are  very  fos- 
silliferous,  and  the  species  of  fossils  generally  resemble  those  of  Dundry 
Hill  near  BtistoL  The  transition  from  these  beds  to  the  lias  formation 
below  is  very  easy  and  gradual,  the  base  of  the  one  and  tbe  top  of  the 
other  being  softened  by  intervening  pale  micaceous  sands. 

Upper  Lias  Shale  (called  also  Alura  Shale^  from  its  being  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  tbe  manufacture  near  Whitby,  Loftbouse,  and  Guioborough), 
200  feet  thick  in  the  cliffs  near  Whitby,  and  in  the  Cleveland  Hills  it 
gradually  loses  this  thickness  in  going  to  the  south  of  England,  till 
near  Bath  and  at  Lyme  Regis  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  In 
these  strata  lie  most  of  the  Saurian  remains  and  many  of  the  fishes, 
and  in  general  a  large  proportion  of  the  ammonites,  belemnites,  and 
other  shells  for  which  the  Whitby  ooast  is  famous.  It  yields  conife- 
I'ous  wood,  often  changed  to  jet. 

MarUtone, — A  series  of  sandy,  ferruginous,  and  slightly  calcareous 
beds,  which  divides  the  lias  shales  into  two  parts,  and  is  very  rich  in 
fossils,  receives  this  name.  At  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Staitbes,  and  the 
head  of  Bilsdale,  it  is  very  conspicuous.  Thickness  150  feetb  These 
are  the  strata  which  contain  Ophiurce  rather  frequently  about  Staitbes. 

Lower  Lias  Shale  (500  feet  thick). — It  forms  the  base  of  the  lofty 
cliffd  to  the  west  of  Staitbes,  and  supports  the  high  moorlands  of  the 
carbonaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  and  continues  to  the  south  under 
the  Wolds.  In  its  lower  parts  are  bands  of  grypbites,  especially 
where  its  course  approaches  the  Humber.  Hardly  any  true  lias  lime- 
stone-rock occurs  in  Yorkshire  farther  north  than  about  Cave  and 
Market  Weighton.  The  ammonites  and  other  fossils  of  this  series 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Lyme  Regis  and  Somersetshire  lias,  and  it 
contains  coniferous  wood,  sometimes  changed  to  jet 

New  Red  FormcUion, 

Red  Marls  with  Oypsum.—Thew  marly  clays,  with  local  occurrences 
of  gypsum  (Pockliogton,  Holme),  form  a  bxtuui  band  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Yale  of  York,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  oolitic  and  chalky 
hills,  hut,  being  much  covered  by  gravel  drifted  against  these  hills,  are 
less  known  as  to  thickness  and  properties  than  any  other  of  tbe  York- 
shire strata.  They  may  be  sevei'al  hundred  feet  thick.  They  contain 
no  fossils. 

Red  Sandsioni.'^ThM  is  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of 
York,  in  an  irregularly  undulating  tract  of  dry  land,  especially  about 
Ripon  and  Boroughbridge.  It  has  mixed  with  it  a  considerable  mass 
of  white  or  yellow  sandstones,  dug  near  Boroughbridge.  Its  tbicknesa 
is  unknown.    It  contains  no  fossils. 

Palsozoio  Stbata. 
iiagnesian  Limestone  FormaiioJk 

Srotherton  Limestone  (45  feet  thick). — ^Tbis  is  a  pale  gray  limestone^ 
much  lammated  with  clay,  and  nearly  devoid  of  msgnesia :  a  few 
shells  occur  in  the  lower  beds.  It  is  of  vast  importance  in  sgriculture, 
the  stone  from  hundreds  of  acres  having  been  excavated  and  burnt  to 
lime,  which  is  of  especial  value  on  the  peat  and  silt  lands  in  the  levels 
of  Yorkshire.  It  ranges  from  the  valley  of  tbe  Wharfe  near  Tadcaster 
in  a  nearly  straight  course  of  rising  ground  to  near  TickhilL 

Red  Clay  and  Oypsum  (50  feet  thick).— This  is  well  known  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbum  and  Brotherton,  and  has  been  cut  through  on  the 
York  and  North  Midland  railway.  It  separates  the  nearly  pure  lime- 
stone of  Brotherton  from  tbe  magnesian  limestone  of  Weldon,  and 
makes  a  continuous  belt  of  rather  wet  land.  It  has  no  organic 
remains. 

Magnesian  Limestone  (150  or  200  feet  thick). — The  composition  of 
this  important  rock  is  usually  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  msgnesia 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Sometimes  the  mixture  is  atomia  It  is 
generally  granular,  and  the  grains  are  often  crystalline.  Colour  usually 
yellowish,  and  the  quality  excellent  for  the  mason,  but  of  uncertain 
durability.  Huddleston  and  Roche  Abbey  stone  are  the  moat  in 
request.  Tadcaster  yields  abundance  of  stone,  some  good.  Spar 
veins  and  cavities  are  common.  Small  veins  of  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  bary  tes,  and  sulphate  of  strontian 
occur  in  tbe  rock.  In  the  vicinity  of  Garforth  the  lower  portion  is 
laminated  somewhat  like  the  marl-slate  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  yields  Prodaetas  and  other  fossils.  Axini,  Myt'di,  Nautili,  spiral 
shells,  and  a  few  corals  occur  in  the  limestone  near  Ferrybridge.  The 
springs  which  issue  from  the  magnesian  limestone  often  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime,  but  seldom  much  magnesia.  The  course  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  is  in  a  range  of  low  tabular  hlUs  from  near 
Hasham,  by  Knaresborough,  Pontefract,  Broadsworth,  and  Roche 
Abbey.  These  hills  are  finely  escarped  to  the  west  and  slope  gently 
to  the  east.  The  soil  is  not  in  general  good,  especially  for  grass,  but 
it  ia  applicable  to  various  cultivation. 

Xower  Red-Sandstone,  or  Pontefract  Rock.— In  places  this  is  100 
fiset  thick^  and  consists  of  red,  purplish,  and  yellowish  sands  and  clays, 
with  stems  and  other  parts  of  plants.  Near  Pontefract  it  is  usually 
a  maas  of  yellomsh  sands,  of  the  greatest  excellence  for  the  use  of 
the  metal-founder  in  tbe  construction  of  his  moulds.  This  is  a  pro- 
perty which  accompanies  it  along  a  great  part  of  its  course  which  is 
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a  narrow  belt^  on  the  west  ride  of  the  magnenui  temuse.  Between 
this  and  the  strata  beneath  a  great  unconformity  is  obBeryed,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ed^es  of  the  strata,  the  magnesian  formation  reatiog 
on  coaly  millstone-giit^  or  mountain-limestone  indifferently. 

Carhomiftrft^ki  System, 

Coal  Formation. — From  beneath  the  southern  part  of  the  nearly 
straight  edge  of  the  magnesian  deposits  rise  the  sandstones,  shales, 
ironstones,  and  coal  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  fill  an 
enormous  area  in  the  yalleys  of  the  Aire,  Calder,  Went,  Dearn,  Dove, 
and  Dun.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Penistone,  and 
SheflBeld  are  all  situated  near  the  curved  lower  edge  of  the  coal  strata, 
while  Aberford,  Eippaz,  Pontefract,  Elmsall,  Conisborough,  and 
Lauchton  le  Morthen  are  near  its'straigbter  eastern  boundary.  The 
whole  of  this  large  area  (600  square  miles)  yields  coal ;  the  whole 
series  of  strata  is  about  or  above  4000  feet  thick ;  and  of  the  coal 
which  lies  in  this  series  there  are  about  20  workable  bedn,  yielding 
about  40  feet  of  coal,  generally  of  good  quality.  Ironstones  of  excel- 
lent quality  accompany  the  lower  parts  of  this  coal  deposit,  and  the 
circumstaLoes  of  the  country  permit  the  full  attainment  of  these 
advantages. 

lu  this  great  coal-field  the  most  useful  classifications  are  founded 
on  the  nature  and  accompaniments  of  the  beds  of  coaL  The  most 
complete  general  view  yet  mode  public  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  in  his  vaUiable  '  Geological  Map '  of  the  county  founded  on  the 
succession  of  grit-rocks  and  shales  containing  coal  and  ironstone. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  Dr.  Smith,  proposed  in 
1821  :— 

a,  Pontefract  rock. 
fh.  Shales  and  coal  beds. 
e,  A  ok  worth  rock. 
d.  Shales  and  coal. 
0.  Chevet  rock. 
/.  Shalea  and  coal. 

g,  Rrd  rock. 

A.  Shales  and  coaL 

i,  Brad^ate  rock. 

Shales  and  coal  (Ihe^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^^  exeeUent  bituminous  coal,  as  at 

',fiiJ'ir.!!.l  °*  f     Sllkstone,  Flockton,  &o.,  accompanied  with 

«v  i><w«  .  r      ^^m^^i  Q^  ^Q^  ironstone. 


I, 

m. 


The  upper  part  of  the  coal  series  contains  thin 
beds  of  swiit-burning  coal,  which  leaves  white 
ashes. 


The  midway  pait  thick  beds  of  hard  eoal,  good 
for  farnacea. 


Wortley  rock. 
Shalea  and  coal. 


\o. 


Flagstone  and  other^Q^^  ^^  ex(remity  of  the  coaUfleld  a  thin  eoal 
'^  I     extends  north-west  to  some  of  the  moors. 


Shales  and  eoal. 


The  Pontefract  rock  is  here  ranked  by  Dr.  Smith  among  the  coal- 
measures. 

Below  is  the  millstone-grit  series. 

The  Ackworth  rock  yields  soft  freestone,  and  grindstone  occurs  at 
Aokworth,  Kirkby,  Mexborough,  and  Denaby. 

The  Chevet  rook  is  of  limited  range  nnd  little  value. 

The  red  rock,  often  a  coarse  gritatone,  occurs  at  WooUey  Edge, 
Newniiller  Dam,  &a 

The  Bradgate  rock  yields  freestone  and  grindstone. 

The  Wortley  rock  b  in  thin  beds. 

The  flagstone  is  evenly  laminated,  micaceous,  and  yields  fine  paving 
and  roofing  flags. 

Beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire  as  thin  as  18 
inches  (near  Halifax  and  Penistoue),  and  ono  as  thick  as  8,  9,  or  10 
feet  (Barnsley),  but  the  average  is  from  3  to  6  feet;  The  finest  coal 
of  Bradford  (called  the  '  better  bed '),  and  some  of  Uie  finest  Silkstone 
coal  may  vie  with  all  but  the  very  choicest  Newcastle  and  Durham 
coal ;  the  furnace  coals  of  the  middle  series  are  excellent ;  the  upper 
swifter-burning  coal  is  in  general  of  less  value.  There  is  no  anthracite 
bed  in  the  district,  and  very  little  cannel  coaL  The  dip  is  generally 
to  the  east-south-east,  and  very  moderate.  There  are  some  very  great 
and  many  small  dislocations,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pyritous  and 
sparry  veins,  aod  even  by  galena.  Over  several  beds  the  large  stems 
of  Lcpidodendra  and  SigUtarice  stand  vertical :  under  some  coals  the 
Stiymana  spreads  in  much  abundance,  especially  in  the  beds  below 
tlie  flagstone,  which  have  a  rock  floor  called  'ganister,'  or  'galliard.' 
The  shelly  ironstones  of  Tankersley  Pork,  &a,  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  furnaces,  from  the  lime  which  the  shells  yield. 

A  valuable  deposit  of  iron-ore  in  the  Cleveland  districti  between 
Guisborough  and  Stokesley,  has  been  recently  discovered.  It  is  said 
that  the  ironstone  contains  between  30  and  40  percent,  of  metal; 
that  it  liee  at  a  very  small  depth  below  the  surface ;  that  the  bed  or 
team  varies  from  12  to  20  feet  in  thickocss;  and  that  the  yield  is  of 
considerable  value.  The  ironstone  is  combioed  with  calcareous  matter 
in  itither  a  peculiar  way.  Some  thousands  of  tons  have  been  smelted 
in  Northumberland,  affording  an  average  yield  of  38  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  proprietors  of  the  seam  have  contracted  to  supply  an  iron-work 
with  200,000  tons  per  annum  for  seven  years.  It  is  regarded  as  very 
probable,  from  iron  being  on  the  spot»  and  coal  not  far  distant,  that 
iron-works  may  be  profitably  constructed,  and  iron  smelted  at  a  cost 
which  will  successfully  compete  with  that  produced  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  small  detached  coalfield  in  the  line  of  a  fietult  south  of 
Ingleton. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  consist  of  fishes 


(Ooilaeanthua,  Hdoptyckiut,  MegaUekthyi,  Palceonueut,  &cl),  and  many 
shells,  the  most  numerous  and  diffused  being  Unionidce  of  various 
species,  such  as  are  common  in  coal-fields ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
group  of  fossils  ia  that  which  lies  in  a  very  thin  band  in  the  part  of 
the  series  below  the  flagstone  rock,  and  consists  of  Chniatitetf  Orth<k' 
certUitts,  Aviculog,  and  other  marine  genera^  such  as  ooctur  in  the  moan- 
tain  limestone  strata  far  below.  The  fish  remains  form  thin  beds  (as 
in  Lancashire)  over  the  Middleton  coal,  near  Leeds.  The  planta  are 
variously  distributed  in  the  shales,  sandstones,  aod  ironstones. 

The  MtUtUmt  Grit,  a  series  of  ooarse  and  fine  and  laminaited  "sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  poor  ironstones  and  coals,  generally  thin  and 
bad  in  quality,  surrounds  the  true  ooal-field  on  all  the  weat  and  north, 
from  Sheffield,  by  Hudderafield,  Keighley,  and  OUey,  to  Harwood. 
It  spreads  to  the  boundary  of  the  county,  constituting  the  mountain- 
ous border  against  Lancashire,  and  occupies  along  the  confines  of 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  the  summits  of  all  the  great  ridges 
about  the  sources,  between  the  dales  of  the  Kibble,  Bother,  Wharfe, 
Nidd,  Swale,  Greta,  and  Teea.  Where  these  rivers  pass  away  from 
the  highest  ground  to  the  south  and  east,  they  enter  a  connected  area 
of  millstone-grit,  which  thus  appears  to  occupy  a  very  large  spaca  in 
the  West  and  North  Ridings.  It  in  fact  constitutes  most  of  the  high 
healthy  moors  of  these  districts,  snd  contributes  much  both  to  their 
barrenness  and  their  picturesque  effect.  The  moat  characteristic  rock 
is  the  quart Eo«e  conglomerate,  still  used  in  msking  millstones;  and 
where,  as  in  liramham  Crags,  the  atmosphere  has  produeed  unusual 
waste,  the  appearance  of  the  huge  blocks  is  moat  singular  and  im- 
pressive. The  whole  series  is  about  1000  feet  thick,  and  contains, 
besides  the  beds  already  named,  a  few  thin  limestones  and  cherty 
bands.  Its  fossils  are  like  the  shells  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and 
like  the  plants  of  the  coal  series. 

Mountain  Limestone. — ToredaU  Series. — This  is  about  1000  feet 
thick,  and  consists  of  five  principal  bands  of  limestone,  alternating 
with  gritstones,  shales,  thin  coals,  and  some  ironstone  nodules.  This 
is  the  character  prvsented  along  all  the  northern  dalee ;  but  in  Nid- 
derdale  and  towards  Craven  the  limestones  lose  their  iiuportanoe,  and 
almost  vanish  as  we  proceed  south ;  the  coal  also  vanishes,  and  the 
gritstones  become  less  frequent,  till  the  whole  assumes  an  aigillaceons 
type,  aod  is  called  in  Derbyshire  the  limestone  shale. 

Many  of  the  magnificent  mural  precipices  ('  scars ')  which  surround 
the  great  mountains  of  Ingleborough,  Penyglient,  Pen  Hill,  and  Mick- 
lefel),  and  range  along  the  sides  of  the  romantic  dal^fs  of  the  Swale 
and  the  Tore,  are  formed  of  the  limestones  of  this  series ;  and  many 
of  the  finest  waterfalls  (Hardrow,  Millgill,  &o.)  happen  where  they 
cross  the  rivers.  Swallow-holes  abound  on  the  edge  of  the  limestones, 
and  receive  the  water  of  rains  snd  small  streatms.  Some  of  the  lime- 
stones (especially  the  upper  thick  belt,  called  the  main,  or  twelve- 
fathom  limestone)  are  very  rich  in  lead-ore.  The  flagstone  and  some 
of  the  building-stonee  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  farther  north 
we  go  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  coaL  The  lowest  limestones 
yield  black  marble,  and  the  upper  ones  encrinal  marble. 

Mountain  Limestone. — The  Lower  Series, — This  is  in  the  south  of 
Yorkshire,  almost  wholly  calcareous,  and  makes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clitheroe  and  Settle,  round  Pendle  Hill,  Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent^ 
mighty  ranges  of  rock  400  or  500  feet  thick,  and  nearly  perpendicular. 
Farther  north  and  west,  near  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough,  it  begins 
to  admit  shales,  sandstones,  and  beds  of  coal ;  and  as  we  advance  into 
Northumberland  these  interpolations  grow  more  and  more  important, 
the  limestones  grow  thinner  and  leas  pure,  and  the  whole  group 
resembles  closely  the  Toredfilo  rocks  as  they  are  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
The  grandest  exhibitions  of  these  rocks  are  at  Qreenhow  Uill  in 
Nidderdale,  in  Wharfedale,  in  UibblesdHle,  about  Settle,  Clapham, 
Ingleton,  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  In  these  parts  they  are  full  of 
caverns  of  {^reat  size  and  beauty,  sometimes  giving  aubtenanean 
passHges  to  the  rivers,  and  forming  enormous  breadths  of  bare 
weather-worn  rock.  Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  veins  in  thi<t  lime- 
stone, but  not  very  frequently.  Ctilamine  occurs  in  it,  in  the  district 
of  Bowland  Forest,  and  oxides  of  ziuc  on  Malham  Moors.  The 
organic  remains  of  the  mountain  limestone  in  Yorkshire  are  extremely 
numerous  and  iuterestms. 

Old  Red-Sandtlone, 

This  rock  hardly  occurs  in  Yorkshire  except  as  a  conglomerate, 
locally  aocumnlated  in  the  valley  of  the  Bothrr,  near  Sedbergh,  and 
not  in  connection  with  the  mouutain  limestone  which  rests  on  the 
slaty  Silurian  rocks,  and  in  its  lowest  beds  ooatsina  pebbles  of  these 
rocks  and  lumps  of  quarts. 

Silurian  System, 

This  class  of  strata  appears  to  be  unoonformad  to  the  limest<»ie 
series  above.  It  is  found  in  two  separate  districts :  one  nesr  Sed 
bergh,  west  of  the  summit  of  drainage,  and  naturally  associated  with 
Westmorland,  rising  into  a  oharaoteristic  group  of  hiUs  called  Howgill 
Fells;  the  other  a  narrow  band  exposed  along  the  line  of  an  euormoua 
dislocation  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouataitts  of  Oraygarth,  Ingle* 
borough,  and  Penyghent  In  both  localities  slaty  oleavage  diiyiisea 
ihe  original  stratification  of  the  Silurian  sediments.  Fine  blue  flags 
are  dug  at  the  Crooks  of  Lune,  near  Sedbeigh,.  and  about  Hortoo  in 
Ribbesdale,  and  at  Ingleton  a  greener  rock  is  olelt  into  tolerable  slate. 
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It  18  a  most  Bingnlar  geological  aoena  which  is  presented  in  the  vidnity 
of  Ingleton  and  Horton,  for  there  slaty  rodcs  of  extremely  TarioiiB 
qualities,  with  rertical  cleavage  and  inclined  beds,  are  covered  for 
many  miles  by  a  horizontal  cap  of  mountain  limestone  600  feet  thicL 
Orthocerata  and  other  fossils  ooour  in  the  dark  thin  flsgs  of  Horton  in 
Ribblesdale. 

Diiturbaneet  of  Strata, 

Sueh  is  the  series  of  Yorkshire  strata,  much  thicker,  more  complete, 
and  more  varied  than  belongs  to  any  other  county  of  the  empire;  It 
will  be  found  that  three  cases  of  general  conformity  have  been  noted : 
the  oldest  is  between  the  Silurians  and  the  mountain  limestone ;  the 
next  between  the  Coal  and  the  Magneaian  series ;  the  last  between  the 
Oolitio  series  and  the  Chalk.  The  prevailing  dip  of  the  strata  is  east- 
ward ;  indeed,  except  in  the  western  parts  of  Craven  and  in  the  line 
of  great  fiiulte,  this  general  dip  is  very  little  modified.  In  the  district 
of  Craven  several  anticlinal  axes  of  limited  extent^  mostly  ranging 
north-east^  make  elliptical  elevations  about  Greenhaw  Hill,  Skipton, 
Lotbersdale,  and  in  Bowland  Forest.  These  are  often  connected  with 
the  production  of  metallio  veins.  A  slight  broad  anticlinal  axis 
affects  the  oolitic  strata  beneath  the  chalk. 

Some  of  the  dislocations,  which  occasion  great  vertical  movement  of 
the  strata,  are  very  striking.  The  Oreat  draven  Fault,  which  ranges 
nearly  east  and  west  from  Wharfedale  to  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
is  in  part  of  this  course  double,  causes  a  downthrow  to  the  south  of 
from  1000  feet  to  more  than  1000  yards,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
grand  and  characteristic  change  of  physical  geography.  North  of  this 
line  the  country  rises  to  the  b eight  of  2400  fee^  and  south  of  it  sinks 
to  a  few  hundreds  of  feet.  Where  this  fault  tarns  to  the  north  from 
near  Elirkby  Lonsdale^  and  receives  the  name  of  the  Pennine  Fault, 
its  effects  are  equally  extraordinary,  and  the  western  border  of  York- 
shire derives  its  peculiar  bold  escarpment  from  Whamalde  to  Hiokle 
Fell  from  the  operation  of  this  fault 

There  are  several  curious  faults  visible  in  the  oolitio  and  lias  strata 
of  the  cosst  near  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and  the  coal-field  is  full 
of  them.  The  magnesian  limestone  is  dislocated  near  Robin  Hood*B 
Well  and  in  a  few  other  plaoes.  These  and  many  ol^er  fractures  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  wholly  or  principally  unconnected  with  great 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  and  devoid  of  such  rocks  along  the  line  of 
fissure.  Under  Ingleborough  however  a  curious  red  felspathio  dyke 
is  seen  to  coincide  with  the  Craven  Fault,  and  a  very  large  and 
remarkable  greenstone  dyke,  accompanied  by  a  dislocation  of  strata, 
traverses  the  northern  parts  of  this  county,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Durham,  from  near  Middleton  in  Teesdale  to  near  the  High  Peak, 
south  of  Whitby.  Along  the  line  of  this  great  'whindyke'  the 
aigillaoeous  strata  are  bleached  and  the  sandstones  indurated.  It  is 
geographically  related  to  the  east  end  of  the  great  *  whin  sill,*  as  it  has 
been  called,  which  fills  a  considerable  space  on  the  York«Ure  side  of 
the  Tees,  and  causes  the  great  waterfalls  of  Caldron  Snout  and  the 
High  Force.  This  mass  is  in  places  200  feet  thick,  and  in  others  only 
24  feet  thick.  It  is  a  sort  of  '  interposed  bed,'  which  was  formed 
from  lava  poured  out  on  the  sea-bed  with  some  local  violence  and 
rending  of  the  strata.  It  is  in  a  few  places  suboolumnar,  and  varies 
in  crystaUisation.  The  limestones  have  been  altered  by  its  heat  to 
white  crvstalline  masses,  the  sandstones  hardened,  and  the  shales 
locally  cnaDged,  so  as  to  vield  in  one  spot  garnets.  No  particular 
dislocations  appear  to  marx  its  course,  and  its  relation  to  the  local 
richness  in  lead  of  the  mining  district  of  Teesdale  and  Alston  Moor  is 
obscure.  Lead-veins  traverse  it  in  the  mines  about  Hilton  and 
Dufton,  and  yield  ore,  a  drcumstance  in  which  it  appears  to  differ 
from  the  toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  also  interposed  in  the 
limestone  series. 

ClimcUe,  Soil,  and  Agrieulture.'^The  great. extent  of  the  county 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  variety  of  surfaoe,  occasion  considerable  differ* 
ences  in  the  climate  in  various  districta  Tuke,  in  his  '  Qenend  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,'  published  in 
the  year  1800,  observes,  that  the  climate  of  the  coast  is,  from  its 
situation,  cold  and  bleak,  but  that  in  some  of  the  vales  near  it,  which 
are  sheltered  from  the  westerly  winds  and  from  the  sea-air,  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  favour  the  ripeoing  of  com.  The  Vale  of  Cleveland, 
near  the  Tees,  is  very  cold,  being  open  to  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  to  the  cold  winds  from  the  central  mountains  on  the  west. 
The  Eastern  Moorlands,  from  their  great  altitude,  have  a  climate  so 
severe  as  to  present  a  serious  impediment  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  Howardian  HlUs  partake,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
coldness  and  severity  of  the  Kastem  Moorlands ;  and  the  Wolds  of 
the  East  Riding  are  subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  sea,  though  their 
diminished  elevation  and  the  different  character  of  the  soU  make 
them  more  favourable  to  cultivation.  Ryedale  has  a  mild  climate^ 
which  greatlypromotes  the  perfection  of  crops.  The  districts 
between  the  Wolds  and  the  coast  are  liable  to  cold  winds  and  fogs 
from  the  sea  and  the  Humber.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  dimate  is 
generally  mild  and  temperate,  but  the  northern  part  is  subject  to  cold 
winds  from  the  adjacent  moorlands,  while  the  extensive  levels  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  though  comparatively  mild  in  conse- 
quence of  being  sheltered  from  easterly  winds  by  the  Wolds,  are  very 
Uable  to  a  damp  and  foggy  atmosphere.  The  climate  of  the  West 
Riding  generally  appears  to  be  tolerably  healthy.  The  Western 
Moorlands  are  more  liable  to  rain  than  the  Bastem,  and,  owing  to 
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their  greater  altitude  and  not  being  exposed  to  leMor,  the  snow 
remains  longer  upon  them.  That  part  of  the  high  lands  which  lies 
in  the  West  Riding,  though  tempestaous  and  very  rainy,  is  considered 
salubrious  for  strong  constitutions,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  tho 
frequent  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  high  winds.  The  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  tho  vidnity  of  Ingleborough  Hill  ia 
about  48  inches;  and,  though  the  lower  tracts  are  very  much  milder 
and  less  nuny,  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Sheffield  is  88  inches, 
which  is  5  inciies  more  than  the  general  average  of  England.  Tuko 
attributes  the  almost  unceasing  rains  which  fall  upon  the  mountain 
district  to  the  arresting  of  the  douds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by 
the  westerly  winds  by  the  mountains  themselves,  and  still  more  by  the 
violent  conflict  which  frequently  takes  place  between  the  currents 
firom  opposite  sides  of  the  island.  During  March,  April,  and  May, 
the  east  winds  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  bright  sun  in  the  day- 
time and  sharp  frosts  at  night,  with  frequent  showers  of  snow  and 
sleet,  the  united  effect  of  which  is  to  parch  the  surface  and  greatly  to 
arrest  the  process  of  vegetation. 

Yorkshire  is  one  of  &e  most  important  counties  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view ;  but  from  its  great  extent^  and  the  varieties  of  soU  and 
differences  of  climate  which  are  found  there^  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  treat  of  its  subdivisions  or  Ridings  separately,  and  consider  them 
as  though  they  were  separate  counties. 

In  the  North  Riding  the  soil  on  the  coast  is  mostly  a  brownish 
clay,  or  a  loam  incumbent  on  a  day  or  on  freestone ;  and  in  some 
valleys  west  of  Whitby  the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam.  The  soil  of 
Cleveland  is  mostly  a  fertile  day  or  fine  red  sand.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kildale  there  is  a  good  deal  of  deep  rich  loam.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  hills,  and  there  are  very  xew  level  fields.  Near  tiio 
Tees,  in  the  vaUey  of  York,  there  is  generally  a  rich  gravelly  loaoL 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  all  the  valleys  and  on  the 
lower  hills  the  soil  is  fertile  and  mostly  fit  to  bear  good  crops  with 
proper  management  The  extensive  tract  of  high  hills  csUed  the 
Bsstem  Mooriands,  occupying  a  space  of  about  80  miles  by  15  miles,  is 
penetrated  by  many  cultivated  valleys  more  or  less  fertile.  The 
Western  Moorlands  are  covered  with  green  pastures ;  and  even  where 
it  is  brown  with  ling  there  are  sweet  grasses  interspersed  with  it^ 
which  the  cattle  and  sheep  soon  find  out  The  farmhouses  are  not 
in  general  conveniently  situated  for  the  occupation  of  the  land,  but 
are  often  crowded  in  villages  at  a  distance  from  the  fields.  Where 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  indoeures  of  common  lands, 
they  are  however  much  better  situated.  The  cottages  for  labourers 
are  small  and  mean,  and  generally  consist  of  two  smidl  rooms  on  the 
ground-fioor,  which  is  often  damp^  and  consequently  unhealthy.  The 
farms  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as  in  the  rest  of  tiie  county, 
are  of  every  imaginable  siae^  from  60  to  1000  acres  and  more.  Most 
Yorkshire  farms  have  extensive  pastures  attached  to  them,  where 
horses  and  cattle  are  bred,  for  whidi  the  county  is  cdebrated.  The 
Cleveland  horses  are  very  strong  and  active,  and  many  good  carriage- 
horses  are  bred  from  Cleveland  mares.  Threshing-machines  were  very 
early  introduced  from  Scotland,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  any 
extent  which  has  not  one.  More  modem  and  complicated  implements^ 
such  as  scarifiersi  drills,  horse-hoes,  &c.,  are  used  by  gentlemen  and 
the  wealthier  fSarmers ;  and  every  new  improvement  is  soon  introduced 
and  tried.  On  an  average  of  farms,  the  grass-land  is  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  farm,  and  the  arable  one-thurd ;  in  the  drier  portions  of 
the  Riding,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  proportion  of  arable  is  greater; 
towards  the  west  it  is  less,  the  climate  being  there  better  adapted  for 
grass.  Clean  fallows  were  once  universal  on  all  the  heavy  soils,  but 
on  the  lighter  loams  turnips  have  entirely  superseded  clean  follows ; 
and  even  on  the  heaviest,  fallows  do  not  recur  so  frequently  as  they 
did  formerly,  sddom  sooner  than  after  an  interval  of  six  years.  Lime 
and  guano,  and  the  various  other  natural  and  artificial  manures,  are 
in  general  use. 

The  com,  when  not  mown,  is  reaped  with  the  sickle,  generally  by 
women ;  the  men  seldom  reap,  but  they  often  tie  up  the  sheaves.  The 
best  wheat  is  grown  in  Cleveland,  but  the  crops  are  not  so  abundant 
as  those  in  Ryedale.  Much  wheat  is  exported  from  the  ports  of  the 
North  Riding,  chiefly  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  besides  what 
suppljbs  its  own  population ;  but  till  of  late  years  &at>  snd  rye-meal 
were  the  chief  food  of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  meslin,  that  is,  wheat 
and  rye  sown  together,  which  makes  good  wholesome  bread.    On  the 

food  light  soiU  as  much  as  six  quarters  of  rye  per  acre  has  been  grown, 
tyedalc  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  oatsL  The  kind  used  is  generally  the 
Friesland  oat  and  the  farmers  are  particular  in  getting  a  change  of 
seed  from  Holland  every  four  or  five  years.  Oats  are  sown  in  March 
and  April.    Eight  quarters  per  acre  is  an  average  crop  in  Ryedale. 

Rape  is  sown  extensivdy  for  seed  on  the  beat  lends,  and  the  pre- 
paration is  often  by  paring  and  burning  grass-lands,  which  is  sure  to 
secure  a  crop.  The  seed  is  sown  in  J  uly  or  August,  and  the  plants 
are  thinned  out  or  transplanted  in  October.  Where  there  is  a  great 
breadth  of  rape  the ,  plants  are  raised  in  seed-beds,  and  transplanted 
with  the  plough.  Rape  is  usually  ripe  in  July,  and  threshed  out  on 
a  cloth  in  the  fidd,  by  which  much  shedding  of  the  seed  is  saved. 
These  threshings  are  a  kind  of  festival,  like  hop-picking  in  hop 
countries,  and  draw  U^gether  many  labourers  snd  more  idlers;  but 
the  work  must  be  finished  rapidly  in  so  precarious  a  climate,  for  a 
wet  day  would  spoil  all .    The  stnw  and  refuse  of  the  rape  is  excellent 
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Ibdder  for  thd  eattle  in  winter.  The  erop  ueaally  averagee  the  Mme 
is  wheat,  but  the  price  fluetuatee  greatly.  Tnmipa  need  to  be  town 
on  graiB-land  pared  and  bumt^  or  ploughed  two  or  three  timea  after 
haTiog  been  fed  off  late  in  spring  j  but  now  the  usual  cultivation  of 
this  root  on  the  Northumberland  plan  is  generally  adopted,  with  a 
tery  careful  preparation  and  manunng. 

Potatoes  are  a  yery  essential  crop  on  many  farms,  and  are  mostly 
shipped  to  London,  where  they  fetch  a  good  price.  The  Yorkshire 
teds  are  a  favourite  sort  in  the  market.  The  produce  is  from  200  to 
800  bushels  per  acre.  Flax  is  still  sown,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
than  formerly.  A  considerable  quantity  of  mustard  is  sown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York,  which  is  ground  and  sold  as  Durham  mustard 

The  principal  part  of  the  North  Riding  consists  of  grass-lands,  and 
Is  appropriated  to  the  dairy.  There  was  once  a  fair  proportion  of 
timbe^ trees  both  in  the  woods  and  hedge-rows  of  this  Riding,  but  they 
have  been  much  thinned.  Ash  still  abounds  in  the  dairy  districts, 
being  useful  for  butter  firkins  and  other*  dairy  implements  which 
require  a  white  wood. 

The  short-homed  breed  of  cattle  is  the  prevailing  sort  all  over 
Yorkshire,  and  of  this  there  are  some  varietiea  Those  of  Cleveland 
and  the  Vale  of  York  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tees-water  breed, 
and  in  England  are  called  the  Holdemeas  breed.  Oxen  are  fatted  to 
a  great  size,  and  seldom  used  for  draught  In  the  West  Moorlands  the 
cattle  are  smaller,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  West  Riding  and  West- 
morland the  long-horoed  breed  ia  very  common.  Many  heifers  and 
cows  of  the  Tees-water  breed  are  sent  to  the  dairymen  in  London. 

The  old  Tees-water  breed  of  sheep  ia  large  and  coarse,  but  the  breed 
has  been  much  improved  by  crosses  from  the  Dishley  breed.  The 
sheep  on  the  Western  Moorlands  are  homed,  with  gray  faces  and  legs ; 
and  many  of  them  have  a  black  spot  on  the  back  of  the  neck :  their 
Wool  is  coarse. 

The  breed  of  horses  all  over  Yorkshire  is  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated.  For  carriage-horses,  Cleveland  bays  are  in  high  repute 
when  they  have  some  blood.  In  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands 
and  on  the  coast  many  useful  horses  are  bred,  of  a  moderate  size  and 
Tery  compact,  which  suit  the  manufacturing  districts.  Mares  are 
need  very  generally  for  farm  work,  and  are  made  to  give  foals  every 
year. 

Many  of  the  observations  made  on  the  agriculture  of  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  are  equally  applicable  to  l^e  whole  county,  and 
consequently  need  not  be  repeated :  we  shall  only  notice  those  points 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  Riding,  and  begin  with  the  East  Riding. 
This  riding  extends  along  the  (German  Ocean,  from  the  river  Hartford, 
southward  to  the  Humber.  The  length  of  this  riding  from  the  south- 
east to  north-west  is  62  miles,  and  from  south-west  to  north-east  42 
miles,  containing  above  760,000  acres,  mostly  cultivated.  The  high 
hUls  called  the  Wolds  are  cold  and  bleak,  from  their  exposure  and 
Want  of  shelter ;  but  they  are  healthy,  and  form  strong  robust  consti- 
tutions; and  although  the  winters  and  springs  are  cold  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  crops  are  generally  abundant,  especially  in  very  dry 
seasons.  There  is  a  moisture  arising  from  the  chalky  subsoil  which  is 
Tery  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  Wolds,  however  suited  to  pas- 
tures and  spring  com,  produce  no  good  wheat  In  Holderaesa,  where 
the  land  is  sheltered  and  the  soil  fertile,  abundant  crops  of  excellent 
wheat  are  raised,  and  the  flat  rich  pastures  along  the  Humber  are 
equally  remarkable  for  good  grass.  The  climate  on  a  level  with  the 
sea  is  much  milder. 

Howdenshire,  with  Ouse  and  Derweot,  being  situated  inland,  and 
sheltered  by  the  Wolds  from  the  north-east,  have  a  milder  climate 
than  the  districts  nearer  the  sea,  although  the  frost  and  snow  are  of 
longer  continuance  in  winter. 

The  soil  of  the  Wolds  is  a  light  friable  calcareous  loam  over  a  chalk 
rubble,  which  covers  the  solid  mass  of  chalk.  There  are  flints  in  the 
soil,  but  not  of  such  a  size  and  in  such  qusntities  as  in  other  chalk 
districts  in  the  south.  On  the  banks  of  the  Humber  there  are  above 
14,000  acres  of  warp-land,  a  stiff  clay  rendered  by  the  process  of 
warping  of  extraordinary  fertility.  A  certain  proportion  of  fine  sand 
in  the  warp  is  essential  to  its  greatest  fertility.  Bunk  Island,  now  a 
most  fertile  spot,  forming  part  of  the  ooast^  was  once  a  mere  sand-bank 
in  the  Humber. 

A  large  tract  of  poor  sandy  land  extends  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  South  Cave  nearly  to  York.  Parallel  to  this,  and  along  the 
Ouse,  lies  a  tract  of  a  very  fertile  alluvial  aoU,  fit  for  any  kind  of 
agricultural  produce.  In  the  Vale  of  Derwent  t^e  soil  varies  greatly. 
The  East  Riding  is  veir  well  watered ;  the  Derwent,  being  navigable 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  to  Malton,  greatly  facilitates  its 
communications. 

The  farms  and  estates  in  the  East  Riding  are  of  considerable  extent 
The  farmhouses  and  labourers'  cottages  are  generally  comfortable. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  harvesting  of  oats  in  l^iis  Riding,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  oats  are  cut  by  the  sickle,  as  wheat  is  else- 
where :  the  sheaves  are  tied  loosely  vexy  near  to  the  com,  and  the 
butts  are  spread  out  and  set  singly  and  upright;  so  that  the  wind 
readily  finds  access  to  dry  them.  Some  time  after  a  fresh  band  is 
made,  and  the  first  sheaf  is  tied  round  the  middle,  while  the  upper 
band  is  loosened;  tins  serves  to  bind  the  next  sheaf,  and  so  on. 
There  is  a  little  extra  labour  in  this  mode  of  tying,  but  it  is  well 
repaid  in  a  moist  climate  by  the  condition  in  which  the  oaU  thus 


treated  are  itaeked,  and  by  the  goodness  of  the  straw,  which  other- 
wise often  acquires  a  musty  taste  in  the  stack,  even  if  the  oats  are  not 
injured. 

Beans  are  a  profitaUe  crop  in  the  heavy  soihi  of  this  Riding.  Rape 
is  extensively  grown  in  Holderaess  both  for  sheep  feed  and  for  seed. 
About  Hedon,  Patrington,  Sunk  Island,  and  other  rich  warp-lands, 
much  cole-seed  and  rape-seed  are  raised,  which  are  sent  to  the  oil- 
milk  at  HulL  On  breaking  up  the  sheep-walks  on  the  Wolds  rape  is 
often  BuccesrfuUy  grown.  Sainfoin  has  been  introduced  wherever  the 
subsoil  is  chalk,  where  it  is  an  invaluable  plant  Potatoes  are  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  Holdemess  and  Howdenshire.  The  hesi 
sorts  have  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  Red-nose  kidney,  Flat 
white.  Purple  kidney,  and  Cape  kidney ;  the  Qreen  top  and  Ox  noble 
are  very  productive,  but  better  suited  to  feed  cattle  with  than  for  Uie 
table.    Swedish  turnips,  cabbages,  and  carrots  are  extensively  grown. 

In  the  East  Riding  the  proportion  of  grass-land  on  the  fkrm  is  much 
less  than  in  the  other  Itidings.  Most  of  the  pastures  have  been 
ploughed  up,  even  on  the  Wolds ;  and  those  only  which  lie  low  along 
the  rivers  have  been  left  as  permanent  meadows.  The  salt-marshes 
along  the  sea  are  verr  useful,  especially  to  recover  horses  which  have 
been  overworked ;  sheep  likewise  get  fat  on  them  after  a  time.  There 
is  but  little  timber  in  this  Riding,  either  in  woods  or  hedge-rows. 
The  Wolds  are  naturally  quite  bare  of  trees.  Some  plantations  have 
been  formed  on  them,  but  they  contain  little  useful  timber.  Draining, 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  has  been  done  in  Holdemess  and  other  flat 
and  low  parts  of  the  Riding,  by  which  low  and  marshy  grounds  have 
been  rendered  fertile.  Works  have  been  erected  at  great  expense 
under  the  authority  of  several  Acts  of  parliament,  from  1762  to  the 
present  day.  Near  the  sea-coast  'wreck*  or  eea-weed  is  very  exten- 
sively used  for  manure ;  and  after  a  storm  the  farmers*  carts  may  be 
seen  busily  employed  at  low  water  collecting  it.  It  is  laid  in  heaps, 
where  it  soon  ferments,  and,  as  soon  as  is  convenient^  is  carried  on 
the  land ;  if  left  to  rot,  it  would  waste  away  and  be  of  little  use. 
Bones  and  various  other  manures  are  now  extensively  used  on  the 
lighter  soila 

Holdemess  cattle  have  been  mentioned  before^  and  soaroely  any 
other  breed  is  found  in  the  East  Riding. 

On  the  rich  psstures  the  improved  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  is  found 
the  most  profitable  ;  on  the  Wolds  the  Sonthdowns  have  be«i  intro- 
duced witQ  great  success. 

No  part  of  England  produces  such  fine  and  valuable  horses  as  the 
East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  We  have  mentioned  the 
Cleveland  bays.  The  introduction  of  full  blood  Into  this  breed  has 
produced  some  clever  hunters,  which  have  been  sold  at  high  prices ; 
but  for  the  carriage  many  still  prefer  the  pure  Cleveland  bays. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  situated  nearly  in  Uie  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  but,  from  its  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  has  a  fr«e 
intercourse  with  tiie  east  and  west  coasts.  In  an  area  of  more  than 
1,700,000  acres,  the  soil  and  climate  naturally  vary.  It  is  in  general 
dry  and  healthy.  The  eastern  and  northern  portions  are  similar  to 
the  Ridings  so  situated,  while  the  west  partakes  of  the  moist  and 
hilly  nature  of  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Atlantia  We  need  only 
observe  on  the  agriculture  of  the  West  Riding,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Riding  is  in  pasture,  the  arable  land  being  chiefly  found  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  portion,  where  it  is  cultivated  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  adjoining  Ridings. 

As  grazing  is  well  understood  in  this  Riding,  much  cattle  is  pur- 
chased to  be  fatted  here,  but  not  many  are  bred;  consequently  a 
much  greater  variety  may  be  observed  in  the  stock  than  in  the  other 
Ridings.  The  grass  will  nearly  fatten  an  ox  in  summer.  With  the 
addition  of  turnips  and  hay  in  autumn,  oxen  are  made  very  fat,  espe- 
cially with  the  help  of  linseed-cakes,  which  Is  sometimes  succeeded 
by  oatmeal  and  hay  for  the  last  10  days,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flavour 
so  readily  discoverable  in  beef  fed  with  oily  food.  Many  hogs  are 
fatted  in  this  Riding,  the  hams  being  cured  for  the  London  market, 
while  the  flitches  are  readily  disposed  of  among  the  manufaoturers, 
who  never  flnd  bacon  too  fat 

This  Riding  was  formerly  better  wooded  than  the  rest  of  YoriL- 
shire,  but  the  forests  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  land  divided  and 
cultivated.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  oak  and  ash  of  small 
sise  for  the  use  of  the  mines  and  collieries.  Much  land  in  the  Riding 
ii  fit  for  little  else  than  planting  firs  and  larch,  and  where  the  latter 
wood  has  thriven  considerable  profit  has  been  made  in  a  few  years  by 
well-managed  plantations. 

The  properties  and  farms  in  the  West  Riding  are  generally  smallar 
than  in  other  Ridings. 

Manufactutei.^ln  its  Industry,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  Yoric- 
shire  is  an  exceedhigly  varied  and  interesting  portion  of  the  kingdom ; 
end  the  West  Riding  forms  one  of  the  most  important  manofacturing 
districts  in  England,  comprising  important  seats  of  the  woollen, 
cotton,  linen,  iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery  manufaeturea,  as  well  aa 
considerable  quarries  and  mines.  Of  these  the  woollen  manufacture 
may  be  considered  the  great  staple  of  the  district  Cotton  fiictoriea 
have  been  established  at  various  places  in  the  West  Riding.  Flax- 
spinning  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  Leeds  than  anywSiere  else 
in  England.  The  flax  manufacture  arose  in  Yorkshire,  probably  from 
the  extensive  growth  of  flax  in  the  county;  and  when  the  culture  of 
flax  declined  the  manufiM^tnre  still  oontinued*    Leeds  and  Bamsley 
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are  tha  oentras  of  tihe  nuoiafaoture :  the  one  for  the  spmning  aud  the 
other  for  the  wearagi  At  Leeds  ^e  flax-miUB  are  on  a  very  large 
Boale :  eapeotally  eo  is  the  remarkable  boUding  of  the  Messrs.  MarahaTi* 
The  flax  is  heidded  and  spun  in  these  large  mills,  chiefly  into  yam 
for  weaving^  but  partly  also  into  thread  for  sewing.  Soarcely  any 
linen-weaTing  is  praotiied  at  Leeds ;  this  is  done  (far  more  than  in  any 
other  town  in  England)  at  Bamsley.  The  Bamsley  manufacturers 
buy  the  flax-yam  from  Leeds,  and  either  give  it  out  to  hand-loom 
weavers,  to  work-up  at  their  own  houses^  or  weave  it  by  power-loom 
in  large  factories ;  but  Bamsley  has  hitherto  been  known  rather  for 
hand-loom  than  power-loom  productions.  Extensive  iron-works  are 
seated  at  Botherham,  Low  Moor,  and  Bowling,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bradford.  The  manufiftctures  of  hardware  and  cutlery  at  Sheffield, 
and  in  the  district  surrounding  that  town,  are  very  extensive,  and  in 
some  departments  excel  those  of  Birmingham.  In  cutlery  and  plated 
goods  Sheffield  stands  prs-emtnent,  and  it  maintains  a  high  reputation 
in  other  branches  of  manufactures,  which  are  noticed  under  Sbsf- 
7IBLD.  The  manufactures  of  the  North  and  East  Bidiogs  are  of 
comparatively  small  importance,  and  even  the  mineral  productions  of 
the  county,  consisting  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  are  most  extensively  found  in  the  West  Biding.  At  Wickersley, 
4  miles  £.  ftom  Botherham,  several  thousands  of  grindstones,  some 
of  them  as  much  ss  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  suitable  for  the  finer 
descriptions  of  onUery,  are  made  annually  for  the  use  of  the  Sheffield 
manufacturers.  The  coal,  which  forms  an  important  source  of  the 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  district,  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Wakefield.  The  coal  of 
the  Silkstone  and  Bumsley  district  has  been,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  brought  to  London  in  large  quantities.  There 
has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  shipment  of  coals  from  the 
Yorkshire  side  of  Teesmouth,  where  Bedcar  and  Middlesborough  are 
becoming  important  places.  Alum-works  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
county,  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  SUaabeth,  first  at  Quisborough, 
and  more  recently  at  Whitby. 

The  manufooturing  district  of  the  West  Bidbg  extends  from  north 
to  south  about  40  miles,  has  a  mean  width  of  abont  20  miles,  and 
includes  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles,  comprising  the  hardware 
ss  well  as  the  clothing  district  The  clothing  district  commences 
below  the  part  of  the  county  which  bears  the  name  of  Craven,  and 
extends  over  the  tract  which  comprises  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Huddeisfield,  and  Wakefield.  In  the  several  articles  on  those 
towns  will  be  found  pBurticulars  of  the  respective  branches  of  which 
they  may  be  considered  the  centres.  The  principal  varieties  of  woollen 
broadcloth  are  classed  under  the  coloured  or  'mixed-cloths,'  which 
are  wholly  made  of  dyed  wool,  and  the  white  broaddoths.  Halifax 
produces  the  finest  kinds  of  stuff  goods  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of 
all  other  kinds.  Bradford  is  now  the  great  centre  of  wools,  stuflEs,  and 
merinos.  The  chief  district  for  blankets  and  flushings  lies  between 
Leeds  and  Huddersfi^d.  Worsted-spinning  is  laigeiy  practised  at 
Bradford.  In  and  near  Huddersfield  are  made  narrow  cloths;  and 
Saddleworth  produces  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  west  of  England.  Wakefield  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
wool-fairs  and  the  skill  of  its  cloth  dyers.  From  the  naturo  of  its 
manufactures,  consistiug  of  baizes,  flannels,  kerseys,  and  broadcloths, 
Bochdale  may,  though  sitiuted  in  Lancashiro,  be  considered  to  belong 
to  the  woollen  district  of  Yorkshire. 

The  business  connected  with  the  cloth-trade  is  chiefly  transacted  in 
the  great  doth-haUs  in  the  respeotive  towns,  but  much  doth  Is  produced 
and  eM.  without  passing  through  the  haUs. 

Formerly  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wodlen  goods  produced  in 
Yorkshiro  consisted  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  doth :  but  the  manufacturo 
has  been  so  greatlv  improved  that  Yorkshiro  doths  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  inferior  to  those  of  other  districts,  while  the  finer 
qualities  of  doth  made  in  the  West  Biding  aro  excellent  The  intro- 
duction of  llama  and  alpaca  wools  has  opened  new  and  important 
sources  of  industry  in  the  manufacture.  At  about  a  mile  from  Shipley, 
on  the  road  to  Bingley,  is  Saltairo,  the  largest  spinning  and  weaving 
establishment  perhaps  in  the  world,  employing  about  4000  workmen. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  who  carries  on  at  Bradford  a  very  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  stuff  and  alpaca  goods.  The  Saltairo  mill  affords 
dl  the  advantages  of  concentration.  On  the  same  estate  a  complete 
town  has  been  built  to  accommodate  the  workpeople  and  thdr 
families.  There  are  a  road,  a  river,  a  canal,  and  a  railway,  all  passing 
through  the  estate ;  and  five  bridges  over  <^e  Aire. 

Divitwna,  Towu,  die, — ^Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridinfft—B. 
division  now  peculiar  to  this  co'un^,  but  which  at  the  J>omesday 
Survey  obtained  dso  in  lincdnshire.  In  its  present  form  the  term 
Biding  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  divisions 
'  trithing'  or  '  thriding,'  and  the  division  of  the  county  into  thirds  or 
trithings  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Saxons ;  but  Worsaae,  perhaps 
fancifully,  attributes  it  to  the  Danes,  suggesting  that  the  term  oom- 
pletdy  answers  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  Scandinavian  division 
of  a  county  or  district  into  thirds  or  '  Iredinger.'  Severd  of  the  old 
f eudd  divisions  of  Yorkshire,  though  no  longer  possessed  of  a  legally 
recognised  boundary,  are  still  popularly  known  and  thdr  names  used 
for  many  purposes.  Cleveland^  Craven,  Holderaess,  and  Biohmond, 
dther  give,'  or  have  given,  titles  to  some  of  our  noUe  fiamiUea.  Holder- 
nesa  has  given  its  name  to  a  vduable  breed  of  cattle;  and  the  Cleveland 


bay  is  the  origin  of  our  best  kind  of  coadi-horses ;  and  while  no  such 
districts  as  Cleveland  or  Craven  appear  on  our  maps,  i^ey  are  used 
as  distinguishing  appellations  in  Shipton  in  Craven,  Kirkby  in  Cleve- 
land, &a  It  may  be  worth  while  therefore  to  describe  briefly  the 
locdities  indicated  by  these  names.  Cievdand  is  in  the  North  Riding, 
and  forms  now  the  two  wapentakes  of  the  east  and  west  division  of 
Langbaurgh,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
to  near  Whitby,  and  inland  to  the  moors  of  the  wapentake  of  Byedalai, 
induding  87  parishea.  Oraven  occupies  somewhat  more  than  what 
now  forms  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff,  and  with  the  wapentake  of 
Kwcross,  a  former  member  of  Craven,  forms  the  north-west  portion 
of  the  West  Biding.  The  Bibble,  the  Wharfe,  the  Aire,  and  the  Nidd, 
all  rise  within  it  Craven  contains  26  parishes.  SaUamshiTe,  in  the 
West  Biding,  appeara  to  have  been  a  large  manor  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  The  Domesday  Book  states  that  "  Hdlum,  one  manor, 
with  its  16  hamlets,"  was  held  by  Earl  Waltheof ;  but  Sheffield,  which 
is  now  part  of  Hallamshiro,  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  wholly  in  the  West 
Billing,  but  the  boundaries  are  not  very  well  defined.  Moldemeta  is 
yet  a  seigniory,  a  liberty,  a  manor,  and  a  wapentake,  in  three  divisions 
of  the  East  Biding.  It  occupies  the  coast  eaat  of  the  river  Hull  and 
of  the  Humber,  after  the  Hull  falU  into  it,  from  Bridlington  Bay  to 
Spum  Head.  JUchmondahire  occupies  the  whole  weetem  portion  of 
the  North  Biding,  from  a  line  running  nearly  straight  from  Yarm  to 
Boroughbridge.  It  was  erected  into  an  earldom  by  the  Conqueror  in 
favour  of  a  follower  and  kinsman,  Alan,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
It  contains  the  wapentakes  of  East  and  West  QilUng,  Hang,  and  East 
and  West  Hallikeld. 

The  legd  division  of  Yorkshire  is  into  the  East  Biding,  Korth  Biding, 
and  West  Biding.  The  East  Biding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of 
Buokrose,  Dickering,  HarthiU,  Holderness,  Howdenshire,  and  Onve 
and  Derwent  The  North  Biding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of 
Allertonshire,  Birdforth,  Bulmer,  East  Gilling,  West  Qiiling.  Hdlikeld, 
East  Hang,  Weat  Hang,  Pickering  Lythe,  Byedale,  Yarm,  and  the 
liberties  of  Langbaurgh  and  Whitby  Strand.  The  West  Biding  is 
divided  into  the  wapentakea  of  Agbrigg,  Ainaty,  Barkstone  Ash,  Claro, 
Morley,  Oagoldcross,  Skyrack,  Stundiff  and  Ewcross,  Staincrosa^ 
Strafforth  and  Tiokhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Bipon.  The  Ainsty  of  the 
dty  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the  West  Biding  as  a  wapentake ; 
though  for  electoral  purposes  it  is  joined  with  the  North  Biding. 

The  following  places  are  described  in  separate  artidea : — ^Alo- 
BOEOUOH,  Almoztdbubt,  BAiBBBmoi,  Babnblbt,  Babwiok,  Bawtbt^ 

BXDALB,    BxveBLBT,    NoBTH    BiXBLBT,    BINOLXT,     BOBOaQHBBIOGI, 

Bbadfobd,  Bbidlivotok,  Cabltoh,  DXW3B0BT,  DoNGABrxE,  Obbat 

DbUFIBLD,   BaSIHGWOLD,  OoOLB,    OniBBOBOUOB,   Halitaz,  Habbo- 

GATB,  Hblhblxy,  Hbmbwobth,  Howdbit,  Huddbbsfibld,  Hull,  KxtoR- 

LBT,   KjBKBT   MoOBSIDB,    KHABBSBOBOnOH,    LbKDB,    LBTBDBiV,  NBW 

Maltob,  Nobthallbbton,  Otlbt,  Qbxat  Ousebubn,  Patblxt 
Bbidob,  PAiBmoTOK,  PBHiBToarB,  PicKXBiNa,  Pooklikotoh,  Povn- 

FBACT,    GBBAT    PbBBTOB,    BbXTH,     BiOHMOKD,     BiPOZr,    BOTHBBHAM, 

Saddlbwobth,  SoABBOBOuaH,  Sbdbbbgh,  Sblbt,  SirrLB,  QaRtnMLt), 
Skifton,  Skiblauob,  Stokbslbt,  Tadcastbb,  Thzbsk,  Tbobvb, 
Wakbfixld,  Whixbt,  Wobilbt,  and  Yobk. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  importance  we  give  a  notice  here  :— 

In  the  JSast  Riding : — 

Cav9,  South,  a  small  market-town,  population  of  the  towndiip  997 
in  1861,  about  10  miles  S.W.  from  Beverley,  near  the  western  foot  of 
the  Wolds.  The  town  contains  a  neat  otiuroh,  built  in  1601,  and 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  places  of  worship  for-Wedeyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Independents,  and  a  Nationd  achooL  A  corn-market 
is  held  weekly  on  Monday ;  and  there  is  a  fair  on  Trinity  Monday. 
The  imports  indude  cod,  lune,  freestone,  flags,  and  general  commo- 
dities. Fiamborough,  population  of  the  parish  1297  in  1851,  about 
28  miles  N.K  from  Beveney,  ib  now  a  mere  fishing-village,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  promontory  called  Flamborough  Head.  It  was 
frequently  uaed  as  a  prineipd  station  by  the  Danes  daring  thdr  pre- 
datory inroads.  The  churoh  consists  of  a  nave  and  chuicel,  witli 
aisles.  The  Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels,  a^ 
there  are  Nationd  schools.  Medon,  Hiadon^  or  Heydon,  population 
of  the  parish  1020  in  1851,  about  6  miles  B.  from  Hull,  is  a  borou^ 
and  market-town,  about  2  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hum- 
ber, with  which  it  is  connected  by  Hedon  Haven,  a  creek  formei^f 
navigable.  It  is  now  ohiefly  dependent  on  the  agriculture  of  the  rich 
distnct  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands.  A  charter  was  granted  to 
the  burgesses  of  Hedon  by  Atbdstan,  and  it  received  severd  other 
charters  at  later  periods  down  to  the  first  year  of  James  If.  It  first 
sent  memben  to  Parliament  in  the  23rd  Edward  L,  but  was  disfran- 
chised by  the  Beform  Act  A  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1656;  it  was  afterwanis  rebuilt  in  a  superior  manner.    Tha 

£arish  church  is  an  degant  and  spadous  edifice.  The  Wedeyaa 
[ethodista,  Baptists,  and  Boman  Catholica  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  Nationd  schools,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  library  and 
readUng-room  of  the  Holderness  Agriculturd  Sodety.  A  county 
court  is  held.  There  are  cattle-markets  on  dtemate  Mondayn^ 
and  fairs  on  August  2nd,  September  22nd,  November  17th,  and 
December  -GA.  Qrain  is  the  chief  artide  of  export  Bope-making^ 
tanningi  nail-making,  browing  and  nudting,  and  maiket-gardening  ar» 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  JSTonueoi  population  046  in  1851|  about 
15  miles  E.K.E.  from  Beveriey,  at  one  nme  a  maiket-towniis  dtuatod 
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on  the  sea-ooasi  The  town  is  nxd  to  have  been  formerly  10  miles 
inlimd,  but  the  eneroechmentB  of  the  lea  bare  brought  the  coast 
within  about  half  a  mile.  The  church  is  a  spacious  buildings  and  had 
formerly  a  spire,  which  formed  a  noted  landmark,  but  it  was  long 
since  blown  down,  and  has  not  been  restored.  The  Wesli^an  and 
Primitiye  Methodists  and  Independents  haye  places  of  worship,  and 
there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.  Fairs  for  horses  and  cattle 
are  held  on  August  18th  and  December  18th.  Races  are  run  annually 
about  the  end  of  July.  The  town  has  a  fine  chalybeate-spring,  and 
good  accommodation  for  searbathing.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
lake  called  Hornsea  Mere,  ffunmanby,  population  of  the  township 
1201  in  1851,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
sea-coast^  about  30  miles  N.  by  E.  from  beverley.  The  church  con- 
tains a  handsome  monument  of  the  Osbaldeatou  family,  to  whom 
most  of  the  township  belongs.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists and  Baptists  haye  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National 
schools  and  two  public  lioraries.  Market  Weiffhton^  population  of  the 
town  2001  in  1851,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Beyerley,  is  a 
market-town,  situated  at  the  west<em  foot  of  the  Wolds,  on  the  little 
river  Fouluess.  It  has  a  good  water-communication  with  the  Humber 
by  the  Market  Weighton  Caoal,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  the 
city  of  York.  Thn  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  comparatively 
modem  spire;  and  tbe  town  contains  chapt-ls  for  Wesley  an  and  Primi- 
tiye Methodists  uad  Independents.,  Inhere  are  National  scbooli,  and  a 
temperance-halL  The  market  for  com,  held  on  Wednesday,  is  well 
attended.  Fairs  for  horses^  cattle,  and  sheep  are  held  on  May  14  th 
and  September  25th. 

In  the  North  Ridmg  :— 

Aikrigg,  population  of  the  township  688  in  1851,  is  a  market-town, 
situated  in  Wensley-Dale,  about  17  miles  SwW.  from  Richmond.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  edifice  dedicated  to  St  Oswald ;  the  Wesleyan 
MeUiodiBts  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools.  Dyeing, 
the  manufacture  of  knitted  hosiery  and  of  carpets,  and  worsted  spin- 
ning are  carried  on.  There  is  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held 
In  May,  June,  July,  and  October.  The  neighbouring  moorland  country 
is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  contaiiie  some  fine  waterfalls,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  Millgill  Force  and  Whitfield's  Foroe.     .^orfon, 

r»pulation  of  the  pariah  1129  in  1851,  is  a  small  market-town,  about 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Whitby,  on  the  edge  of  the  Egton  Moors.    The 
church  was  consecrated  in  1349  by  the  Bishop  of  Damascus.    Egton 
also  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  public  school.    A  fine 
spring,  called  Gold  Keld  Well,  is  much  resorted  to  for  strengthening 
weakw  children.    Sawti,  population  of  the  chapehr  1708  in  1851,  is 
a  market>town,  situated  at  the  head  of  Wouley-Dale,  about  28  miles 
&W.  by  W.  from  Richmond.    The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone. 
The  chapel  of  ease  is  a  plain  edifice ;  there  are  places  of  wonhip  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Sandemaaians ;  National  schools^ 
and  a  subscription  libraiiy.    l^ail-making,  dog-makings  and  dyeing  are 
carried  on.    Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  alternate  Tuesdays,  from  the  last 
Tnasday  in  February  till  Whitsuntide.    At  a  short  distance  horn  the 
town  is  a  magnificent  cascade,  called  Hardxaw  Scar,  or  Foroe,  with  a 
perpendicular  &11  of  102  feet.    Mashamf  population  of  the  township 
1189  in  1861,  is  a  market  town,  about  14  miles  S.  l^  E.  from  Rich- 
mond.   The  church  is  small,  but  handsome,  with  a  lofty  spire ;  there 
an  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers, 
a  Grammar  school,  a  Charity  acLool,  and  an  Infant  schooL    l£e  town 
baa  a  considerable  manufacture  of  wooUen-yam,  and  a  flax-mill.    Rope 
making,  brewings  and  Eyeing  aie  carried  on.    Fairs  for  cattle  and 
sheep  are  held  during  spring  on  alternate  Wednesdays.    Middleham, 
population  of  the  parish  966  in  1851,  is  a  small  market-town  about 
10  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Richmond.    The  diurch  was  made  collegiate 
by  Richard  IIL,  when  duke  of  Gloucester.   The  town  contains  chills 
for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists^  and  a  school  of  industry. 
Middleham  is  built,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  square^  upon  a  gentle 
acclivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ure.    Fairs  are  held  on  &Bter- 
Mondav  and  Whit-Monday ;  and  on  tiie  5th  of  November  is  held  on 
Middleham  Moor  one  of  tiie  largest  fairs  in  England  for  homed  catUe 
and  sheep.    Middleham  castie  was  built  about  1190,  by  Robert  Fita- 
Ranulph,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  important  historical  events. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  mine  by  CromwelL    The  ruins  of 
the  castle  stand  on  a  rookv  eminence  near  the  town.    The  Dnke  of 
Leeds  is  hereditaiy  constable  of  Middleham  Castle.     MiddUiborough, 
or  Middiubwrgk,  popuUtion  7481  in  1851,  is  about  28  miles  N.EL  from 
Richmond,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tees^  dose  to  its  mouth.    The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.    The  chunh  of  St  Hflda,  erected  in  1840, 
18  an  degant  gothie  struetara    The  Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists, Independents,  Quakers^  and  Roman  Catholics^  have  i^aoes  of 
worship.    There  are  a  British  and  an  Independent  school,  a  savings 
bank,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  subscription  news-room.    Middles- 
boroufl^  is  now  a  oondderaUe  sea-port  and  market-town,  with  several 
foundries,  ship-building  ysids,  rope-walks,  a  sail-cloth  manufactory, 
an  anchor,  chain-cable,  and  railway  rail  manuftctory,  bride-  and  tile- 
works,  a  pottery,  and  other  msnufaetoriei.    Mvker,  population  1821 
in  1851,  a  customary  maiket>town,  about  17  miles  W.  by  &  from 
Richmond,  stands  in  an  angle  formed  by  two  streams  which  contribute 
to  form  the  river  Swala    The  ohapd  of  ease  was  erected  in  1580. 
There  are  a  Nationd  school  and  a  subscription  Ubraiy.    The  market 
is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  an  annud  fisir.    Tarm,  popula- 


tion of  the  pariah  1647  in  1851,  occupies  a  low  peninsula  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  river  Tees,  abput  22  miles  N.E.  from  Richmond. 
It  has  severd  times  suffered  greatly  from  inundatiomi*  In  1753,  and 
again  in  1822,  the  water  covered  the  town  to  the  depth  of  7  feet,  and 
in  1771  it  rose  still  higher,  being  as  much  as  20  feet  in  some  parts. 
The  Tees  is  here  croawd  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  in  1400  by 
Wdter  Skirlaugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  since  much  improved.  The 
church,  which  stands  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  in  1730. 
The  Primitiye  and  Wedeyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  Independents,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a  Free  Gram- 
mar school,  and  a  Nationd  school.  There  is  a  salmon  fidiery  in  the 
Tees.  In  tise  neighbourhood  are  eztendve  flour*mills  and  a  paper- 
milL  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  severd  furs,  includ- 
ing a  great  cheese  fair  on  the  19^  of  October. 
In  the  Wat  Riding:^ 

Aheifard,  population  of  the  towndiip  787  in  1851,  is  a  small  market* 
town  about  15  miles  S.W.  from  York.    The  parish  church  is  an  ancient 
edifica    The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  chapds, 
and  there  are  Nationd  schools.    Rope-making,  wire-working,  malting, 
and  basket-making  employ  a  few  persons.    Cawood,  population  of  the 
parish  1195  in  1851,  is  a  small  town  about  10  miles"  &  from  York. 
There  is  here  a  feny  over  the  Ouse.    Besides  the  church,  which  l» 
small,  there  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodist^  and  Duffield'a 
Charity  schooL    The  archbishops  of  York  had  a  caatle  at  Cawood  as 
early  as  the  10th  century.    The  casUe  was  demolished  by  order  of  tbe 
Parliament.    Dent,  population  of  the  chapeliy  1630,  about  5  miles 
S.S.R  from  Sedbei^gh,  ia  a  amall  market- town  near  the  Westmorland 
border.  Conuderable  quantities  of  black  and  gray  marble  are  quarried, 
polished,  and  exported,  chiefly  to  the  metropolis.    Beddes  a  chapd  of 
ease,  there  are  diapels  for  Wedeyan  and  IMmitive  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers,  a  Grammar  school,  and  Nationd  and  Infant 
schools.    The  making  of  chairs,  shoes,  and  dogs  employs  some  of  the 
inhabitants.    OiggUnoidk,  population  of  the  townalup  855  in  1851,  is 
on  the  right  hKDk  of  the  river  Ribble,  about  one  mile  N.W.  from 
Settie.    There  are  a  large  and  handsome  paridi  church  and  a  Free 
Grammar  schooL    About  a  mile  north-west  from  the  village  is  a 
curious  ebbing  and  flowing  well ;  the  water  is  clear,  cold,  and  whole- 
some.   Oiibum,  population  of  the  township  518  in  1851,  is  about  11 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Skipton.    Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  dtemate 
Mondays,  and  cattle  and  pedlery  fSurs  on  Easter  Monday  and  Sep- 
tember 19th.    Hardwood,  population  of  the  township  895  in  1851, 
about  8  miles  N.  from  Leeds,  is  pleasantiy  dtuated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Wharfe.    Harewood  House^  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Harewood,  stands  in  a  park  a  short  distance  west  from  the 
town.    On  an  eminence  are  the  remains  of  a  Norman  casUe.    Beddes 
tbe  parish  church  there  are  a  chapel  for  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  a 
Free  school.    Riplejf,  population  of  the  township  288  in  1851,  is  about 
25  miles  N.N.W.  from  York.    The  churdi  is  andent.    There  ia  a  Free 
BohooL    The  chief  distinction  of  the  place  is  the  castie  of  the  family 
of  Ingilby,  which  was  built  in  1555,  and  is  still  the  family  reddence. 
Monday  is  the  market-day:  fairs  are  hdd  on  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  August,  chiefly  for 
cattie,  horses^  and  sheep.    Merfrtirn,  population  of  the  township  1440 
in  1851,  is  about  16  nules  S.S.W.  from  York.    In  the  neighbourhood 
are  stcme-quarries^  flour-mills,  and  orchards.    Teasel  is  extandvely 
grown  in  the  vicinity.    The  parish  church,  which  is  andent,  is  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  edifice;  there  are  also  the  Hospitd  school,  a 
Charity  school,  and  a  Nationd  sdiooL    SnaUhf  population  of  the  town- 
ship 840  in  1851,  is  about  28  miles  S.  by  E.  from  York.    Tbe  church 
is  of  the  later  English  style,  with  a  low  square  tower  surmounted 
with  pinnaclesL    Tnere  is  a  Free  Grammar  achooL    Flax  ia  grown  in 
the  vicinity.    An  extendve  steam  flour-mill  and  severd  windmills  are 
near  the  town.    Basket-making  and  rope-making  employ  some  of  the 
inhabitants.    Sowerhjf  Bridge,  population  4365,  about  3  miles  S.W. 
from  Halifax,  is  of  modem  origin  and  growth.    The  woollen-doth 
manufacture  employs  many  of  the  population.    There  are  severd 
large  iron-works,  mdting-houses,  and    com-milla.    There   are    two 
Episoopd  chapds,  and  one  each  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Independents ;  also  a  Church  school,  a  Nationd  school,  a  school 
supported  by  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  a  mechanics  institute.    Tidb- 
hul,  population  of  tlie  township  2087  in  1851,  is  dtuated  in  a  fertile 
vallev,  about  7  miles  S.  from  Doncaster.    The  market-cross  is  a  plain 
droular  stone  building  erected  in  1776.    Rope-making,  paper^making, 
nail-making,  and  mdting  are  carried  on.    There  is  a  fair  in  August 
for  cattle  and  merchandiM.    Tickhill  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.    The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Roger  de 
Busli,  one  of  the  Norman  followen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  it 
severd  times  reverted  to  the  crown.    On  a  pleasant  dtuation  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  Augustine  priory,  founded 
in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IIL    The  parish  church,  erected  in  the  13th 
century,  is  a  very  handsome  edifice  with  a  noble  tower.    There  are 
severd  interesting  monuments :  an  dtar-tomb  in  the  churdi  is  of  the 
date  of  1886.    The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  large 
chapds.    There  is  a  Nationd  schooL     Wetherbjf,  population  of  the 
township  1494  in  1851,  is  a  market-town  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Wharfe,  about  15  miles  W.  by  a  from  York.    There  is  a 
neat  town-hall,  built  of  stone,  and  contdning  the  public  news-  and 
reading-rooma    Over  the  Wharfe  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
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A  litUe  above  the  bridge  Is  a  very  fine  stone  weir,  by  means  of  wliioh 
■ome  extensive  flour-nulls  are  worked.  There  are  alto  eeveral  oU-  and 
logwood-mills.  St  James*  charcfai  is  a  handsome  edifioe^^builtin  1839. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels,  and  there 
are  National  schools  and  a  savings  bank.  The  market^  held  on  Thurs- 
day, is  of  importance  for  oom.  Fairs  are  held  on  Holy  ThnrKUy} 
August  5th,  and  October  10th  :  there  are  also  fortnightly  stock  fairs, 
which  are  well  attended.  A  little  below  the  town  is  St  Helen's  Ford, 
where  the  Roman  mUitary  way  crossed  the  river.  The  scenery  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  town  is  diversified  and  beautifuL  A  county  court 
ifl  held. 

The  followiog  are  some  of  the  more  important  villsges  in  the  county : 
the  population  is  that  of  1861 ;  the  letters  E.,  N.,  and  W.  after  the 
■eTeral  places  indicate  that  they  are  respectively  in  the  East,  North, 
or  West  Riding : — 

Ackworth,  W.,  population  1835,  about  8  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Wake- 
field, ii  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  Free  school  maintained  here  by  the 
Quakers,  for  children  of  members  of  their  society.    There  are  piso  the 
Lowther  Endowed  school  and  an  Infant  school.     Addinghan^  W., 
population  of  the  township  1558,  about  0  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Skipton, 
has  an  ancient  parish  church ;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists and  Quakers;  and  a  National  school     Wonted  spinning,  the 
making  of  worsted  goods,  the  cotton  manufacture,  malting,  tannings 
snd  nail-making  are  carried  on.   Arvd^f  W.,  population  of  the  chapelry, 
which  forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Leeds,  6190,  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Aire,  about  2  mues  N.  by  W.  from  Leeds.    It  hss  an 
extensive  woollen  manufiioturau    There  are  a  chapel  of  ease ;  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  endowed 
Town's  sdiools;  National  schools;  and  schools  connected  with  the 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  congregations.    Tanning,  malting, 
and  brewing  are  carried  on.    There  are  flour-mills,  and  scribbling- 
aad  fulling-mills.    Flax  spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of  thread  and 
of  linen  goods,  employ  eome  of  the  inhabitants.    The  jail  and  house  of 
correction  was  erected  in  1847,  at  an  expense  of  45,500/.    Atkem^  W., 
a  village  of  some  celebrity  for  its  sulphureous  waters,  is  7  milee  N. 
from  Doncaster :  population  of  the  township  882.    The  earliest  notice 
of  the  Askem  waters  occurs  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Short,  published  in  1784. 
There  are  several  wells,  and  Dr.  Lankester  analysed  the  waters  of  six 
of  them.    The  water  contains  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  sulphur.  A  bath  charity  was  established  in  1825  for  enabling 
poor  persons  to  avail  themselvee  of  the  benefit  of  the  weUs.    The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools, 
nartially  endowed.    Atttrdift  forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Sheffield. 
[Sbaffisld.]    AytgaHK,  N.,  population  of  the  township,  258,  of  the 
parish,  which  has  an  area  of  77,808  acrss,  5635,  about  18  miles  SiW. 
from  Richmond,  is  situated  in  Wensleydale,  on  the  right  bai:dc  of  the 
river  Ure,  which  has  here  a  remarkable  fall  over  an  irregular  ridge  of 
rocks,  called  Aysgarth  Force.    A  bridge  of  one  arch,  71  feet  in  span, 
crosses  the  river  above  the  Foroei    Bendes  the  parish  diurch,  there  is 
a  National  school    AvUm^  N.,  population  of  the  parish  1804,  about 
16  miles  N.E.  from  Northallerton,  has  a  plain  old  church ;  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists^  Independents,  and 
Quakers;  a  British  school;  a  Free  school;  and  an  Agricultunl  school, 
supported  by  the  Quakers.    Tanning,  shoe-making,  the  linen  manu- 
fiMtuxe^  and  nail-makiog  aflTord  employment.    BwrnMrnoick,  W.,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  1988,  is  about  8  miles  &.£.  from  Oisbum. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  andent,  there  are  a  chapel  of  ease, 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Bap^ts,  and  a 
National  school    The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on.    An  abbey 
was  founded  here  in  the  12th  century.    Bailey,  W.,  population  of  the 
township  0308,  is  about  6  miles  N.W.  &om  Wakefield.    The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  building,  of  the  perpendicular  styla    There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  Free 
Grammar  school ;  a  National  school ;  and  a  literary  institution.    The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  various  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.    Bee^fm,  W.,  population  of  the  township,  which  forms 
part  of  Leeds  borough,  1973,  about  2  miles  S.  by  W.  fh>m  Leeds,  has 
an  ancient  chapel.    The  neighbouring  collieries,  and  several  branches 
of  the  woollen  manufacture*  give  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.   Bentham^  W.,  population  of  the  township  2148,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Wenning,  close  to  the  Lancashire  border     Besides 
the  parish  church,  there  is  a  Qrammar  school    The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  fiax  manufiMsture.     Birtiall,  W.,  population  of  ttie 
parish,  which  is  very  extensive  and  contains  eight  populous  townships, 
36,222;  the  village  is  about  midway  between  Leeds  and  Hudders- 
field.    The  church  is  of  the  perpendicular  style;  there  are  chapels 
for   Wesleyan   and   Primitive  Methodists,  and  a  National   school 
Biihoptkorpe,  W.|  population  406,  about  8  miles  S.  by  W.  &om  York, 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  which  was  repaired  in  1842  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Haroourt;  the  windows  are  of  fine  stained  glass. 
The  carved  chau*,  for  the  use  of  the  Archbishop^  was  constructed  finom 
wood  saved  from  York  Cathedral  when  it  was  partially  burned  in 
1829.    There  are  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Metho^sts,  and  National 
schools.    The  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  is  a  fine  gothic 
structure^  much  enlaiged  and  somswhat  modernised  by  Archbishop 
Drommond.     The  tea-gardens  at  Bishopthorpe   attract  numerous 
visitors  from  York.    JMUm  AUtey,  W.,  is  a  small  township  in  the 
parish  of  Skipton,  population  of  the  township  109,  beautifully  situ- 


ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  6  miles  KN.E.  from  Skipton. 
The  place  is  onl^  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
for  which  it  is  much  visited.  A  priory  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  Embsay  in  1124,  by  William  de  Meschines  and  Cicilia,  his  wife, 
but  removed  three  years  later  to  Bolton,  on  the  death  of  their  son 
Romilly,  who  was  drowned  in  leaping  across  the  Strid  in  Bolton  Park : 
the  stoiy  has  been  celebrated  by  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  sad  some  minor 
poets.  Bolton  Priory  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire.  The  ruins  are  chiefiy  of  the  priory  church ;  they  are  partly  of 
Norman  date.  The  remains  of  Barden  Tower  are  on  the  heights, 
about  8  milee  N.W.  from  Bolton  Abbey.  Boston,  or  Botton  Spa,  W., 
about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Tadcaster,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Wharfe^  is  visited  by  invalids,  for  its  chalybeate  spring.  Commodious 
baths  have  been  erected,  and  there  are  good  lodging-houses.  Sevend 
boarding-schools  are  in  the  village  and  it)  vicinity.  Bowe$,  N.,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  725,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Qreta,  4  milea 
S.W.  from  Barnard  Castle.  Besides  the  church  there  is  a  Free  school 
There  are  here  remains  of  an  extensive  castle  of  Norman  date.  J9ra<i- 
fiddf  W.,  population  of  the  chapelry  6865,  about  7  miles  N.W.  from 
Sheffield,  m  the  midst  of  barren  moors,  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Endowed  schools.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants find  occupation  in  preparing  cutlery  articles  for  the  Sheffield 
manufacturers.  BranUkam,  W.,  population  of  the  township  1818, 
about  8  miles  W.  from  Tadcaster,  is  pleasantly  situated.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  gothic  structure,  with  a  western  tower;  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  schools,  and  a  supe- 
rior school  or  college.  Lime  and  freestone  are  abundant  in  the 
districts  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  Bramham  Moor,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  still  a  rabbit  warren.  Bromley,  W.,  population  of 
the  chapelry  8949,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  about  4  milos 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Leeds,  has  a  chapel  of  ease ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Baptists ;  National  schools,  and  schools 
supported  by  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  wooUen- 
manu&oture  is  lazgely  carried  on ;  also  rope-making,  tanning,  iron- 
founding,  and  malting.  Brampton-Bierlouf,  W.,  population  of  the 
township  1741,  about  6  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Rotherham,  has  a 
National  school,  originally  founded  as  a  Free  school,  in  1711.  Earl 
FitswUliam  has  here  extensive  coal-mines  and  iron-foundries.  Brig^ 
kouee,  W.,  population  of  the  township  6091,  on  the  left  Uak  of  the 
river  Calder,  about  4  milee  E.S.E.  from  Halifax,  is  favourably  situated 
for  trade,  from  its  excellent  roads  to  neighbouring  towns,  the  railway, 
and  the  Calder  navigation.  There  are  here  a  district  church,  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  a  Free  school. 
Wonted  spinning,  the  manufacture  of  fancy  woollen  goods  and  worsted 
stu£^  the  making  of  carding  machinery  for  the  manufactories,  curry- 
ing, tanning,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  Brompton,  N.,  population 
of  the  chapelry  1491,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  by  K  from  Northal- 
lerton, has  an  ancient  church  of  Norman  character,  and  a  British 
school  The  linen  msnufacture  is  the  chief  occupation.  Here  was 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Standard  between  the  EngUsh  and  the  Scotch 
armies  in  1138;  the  site  of  the  battle-field  is  still  called  Standard 
Hill  Brotherion,  W.,  nopulation  of  the  township  1454,  about  3  miles 
N.E.  from  Pontefraot,  has  a  parish  church,  which  has  recently  under- 
gone a  complete  repair;  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists, and  Independents;  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Basket- 
making,  boat-building,  Uie  manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  Ume-burning^ 
malting,  and  rope-,  sail-,  and  twine-making,  give  some  employment. 
Burley,  W.,  population  of  the  township  1894,  about  2  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Otley,  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Weeleyan  MeUiqdists 
and  Independents.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
cotton-manufacture,  and  in  worsted-spinning.  Considerate  attention 
is  given  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  to  &e  rearing  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses.  CalverUy,  W.,  population  of  the  towoship  of  Calverley 
with  Farsley  4892,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  about 
8  miles  N.W.  from  Leeds.  There  are  here  a  parish  church,  a  new 
district  church  opened  in  1843,  chapels  for  Weeleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  National,  British,  and  Town's  schools.  There  are 
fulling-mills  and  flour-mills.  CarUtoti,  W.,  population  of  the  chapelxy 
214,  i3>out  2  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Snaith,  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aire.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Oadlrford,  W.,  population  of  the  township  2150,  about  3  miles  N.W. 
from  Pontefract,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aire.  There  are  a 
church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  an  Infant 
school  Coal-mines,  glass-manufactories,  and  pottery-works  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  workpeople.  Over  the  river  Aire  is  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge.  Caiterick,  N.,  population  of  the  township  640,  is 
about  5  miles  SwE.  by  K  from  Richmond,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Swale.  The  parish  church  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
There  are  a  Free  school  founded  in  1645,  and  an  hospital  lor  six  poor 
widows.  North  Cave,  E.,  population  of  the  township  899,  about 
10  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Beverley,  contains  a  parish  chnreh,  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Quskers,  and 
Endowed  and  Free  schools.  Agricultural  implements  are  manufactured. 
Cawthome,  W.,  population  of  the  parish  1254,  is  about  4  miles  W.  by 
N.  from  Bamsley;  it  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleysn 
Methodists,  a  Qrammar  sohool,  and  Mrs.  Stanhope's  Charity  school 
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Ohapd  AUertont  W.,  population  of  the  townaliip  2312,  about  2|  milei 
N.  by  W.  from  Leeds,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  many  hand- 
some dwellings,  the  residenoes  of  respectable  families.    The  chapel  of 
ease  has  been  enUrged  and  improved ;  the  Weileyan  Methodists  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  8ub8<»iption  schools^    Paper-making, 
tanning,  and  dyeing  aflford  some  employment    CleekhetUon,  W.,  popu- 
^tion  of  the  chape&y  5173,  about  7  miles  £.  from  Halifax,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  dch  yalley.    There  are  two  Episcopal  chapels ;  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  the  Christian  Brethran ; 
also  National  and  British  schools.    The  manufacture  of  carding  and 
spinning  machinery  is  the  principal  occupation.    The  manufacture  of 
worsted  goods,  and  of  woollen-cloth  of  a  low  quality,  blankets,  and 
flannels  is  carried  on.     Conisbrought  W.,  populatiou  of  the  parish  1551, 
about  6  miles  S.W.  fiK>m  Doncaster,  now  au  insignificant  village, 
appears  to  have  been  a  royal  town  both  in  British  and  in  Saxon  times; 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  are  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village  overlooking  the  river  Don.    The  circular  keep  is 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation.    The  parish  church  is  of  Norman 
character,  with  some  portions  of  decorated  and  perpendicular.    There 
are  a  chapel  for   Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  an   Endowed  school. 
Basket-making,  malting,  and  nail-making  are  carried  on.     CoUinghav^ 
E.,  population  of  the  parish  2854,  about  5  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Bever- 
ley, had  formerly  a  market.      Of  Baynard  Castle,  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1541,  only 
the  ramparts  and  ditches  are  now  traceable.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Inde- 
peodeuts,  and  National,  Free,  and  Infant  schools.    In  the  vicinity  are 
market-gardens.    Coach-making,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil- 
press  bagging,  are  carried  on.     Coxtooldt  N.,  population  of  the  town- 
ship 330,  is  a  small  village,  5  miles  N.  from  Eaamgwold.    Besides  the 
chapel,  there  are  a  Free  school,  and  hospitals  for  10  poor  men  and  8 
poor  women.  Laurence  Sterne  for  a  while  held  the  curacy  of  Coxwold. 
DarUp,  W.,  population  of  the  township  of  Menwith  with  Darley  718, 
about  5  miles  W.  from  Ripley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  the 
waters  of  which  work  the  machinery  of  several  mills  for  spinning  flax, 
and  for  grinding  corn.     Qrazing  is  much  attended  to  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Deightofif  W.,  population  returned  with  the  parish  of  Huddersfield, 
about  2  miles  N.E.  by  K.  from  Huddersfield,  is  distinguished  by  the 
manufacture  of  velveteens  and  woollen  cords.     Christ  church,  a  new 
district  church  in  the  style  of  the  18th  century,  was  erected  in  1829 
at  the  cost  of  John  Whitacre,  Esq.     The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools.    Dngh- 
lingtont  W.,  population  of  the  chapelry  27^0,  about  6  miles  S^W.  from 
Leeds,  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a 
Grammar  school.    Malting,  boot*  and  shoe-making,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods  are  the  chief  occupations.    Dunniftffttm,  E., 
population  of  the  parish  779,  about  4}  miles  £.  by  N.  from  York,  has 
a  neat  parish  church  and  a  National  school.    There  are  here  a  very 
extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  chicory ;  agricultural 
machines  are  also  made.    Eccletfidd,  W.,  population  of  the  township 
10,005,  is  about  5  miles  N.  from  She£aeld.  The  inhabiUnts  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  Sheffield  cutlery  trade.    There  are 
here  a  parish  church  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  in  the  parish  are  several  schools  and  almshouses.    Rope- 
and   twine-making,    flax-drossicg,    linen-weaving,    nail-making,    and 
malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  flour-mills.    Blland,  W.,  popu- 
lation of  the  joint  township  of  Elland  with  Qreetland  7225,  about 
4  nailes  S.  by  E.  from  Halifax,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Calder, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches ;  the  coach-road  is 
carried  across  the  valley  of  the  Calder  by  an  extensive  viaduct    The 
chief  manufacture  of  the  place  is  coarse  woollen-doth.  Some  branches 
of  the  potton  manufacture  are  also  carried  on.     Wool-carding  and 
other  maohines  are  made.      There  are  chemical-works,  flour-mills, 
dye-works,  fulliog-miUs,  collieries,  and  an  ii'on-foundrv.    An  ancient 
chapel,  a  Grammar  school,  and  National  and  Charity  schools  are  in  the 
village.    Smley,  W.,  population  of  the  township  1706,  is  about  6  miles 
K  by  S.  from  Hudderafleld.    Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodiats  and  a  British  schopL 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  collieries,  and  in 
wool-combing  and  weaving.    Fairs  are  held  on  Lady-day  and  Michad- 
ma»day.    FanUeu,  W.,  population  of  the  chapelry  1722,  stands  on 
elevated  ground  sbout  4  miles  aS.E.  from  Leeds.    It  has  a  chapel  of 
ease,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  National  schools.  Woollen 
doth  of  fine  quality  is  made.    There  are  corn-mills,  malt-houses,  iron- 
foundries,  and  boiler-making  factories.    FiUy,  £.,  population  of  the 
township  1511,  ia  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Filey  Bay.    The  church  waa  repaired  and  enlarged  a  few  years  back  ; 
there  are  diapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  National 
and  Infant  schools,  and  a  Wesleyan  school    Filey  is  resorted  to  as  a 
bathing-place.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  PloekUm^ 
W.,  population  of  the  chapelry  1040,  about  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Hud- 
dersfidd,  contains  a  chapel  of  ease  and  an  Independent  dhapeL    The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly   dependent   on  the  neighbouring  collieries. 
North  Frodingham,  B.,  population  of  the  paridi  846,  near  the  HuU 
RiFer,  about  5  miles  S.E.  from  Great  Driffield,  was  once  a  market- 
town.    It  contains,  besides  the  parish  church,  chapels  for  Wedeyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  National  and  Britash 
•ohools.     F^ord  Oai€,  S.   popoktion  of  the  township  1989,  is  a 


pleasant  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  a  mUe  and  a  half  S. 
from  York.    Fulford  oontaina  the  parish  church,  Nationd  and  Infant 
schools,  York  barracks,  and  the  excellent  lunatic  asylum  of  the  Sodety 
of  Friends,  called  the  Retreat    Oargrave,  W.,  popolatioQ  of  the  town- 
ship 1214,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire,  8  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Skipton.    Beddes  the  paridi  chuzch,  there  are  chapds  for  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Nationd  and  Infant  adiools. 
Factories  for  spinning  worsted  and  cotton  give  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.    On  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes 
through  the  parish,  are  extendve  warehouses.     Petty  sessions  are 
held  here.    A  large  cattle-fair  is  held  on  December  11th.    OUdenome, 
W.,  population  of  the  chapelry  2126,  is  about  4  miles  S.W.  from  Leeds. 
Besides  the  ancient  parochial  chapel,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakera.     Tlie  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
dal-mines  and  quarriesL     Qluihum,  W.,  population  of  the  township 
1320,  on  the  Aire,  is  5  miles  8.  from  Skipton.    In  the  village  are  a 
Wesleyan  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  meeting-house.    The  stuff  manu- 
facture is  carried  on.    Mear,  W.,  population  of  the  ohi^Ddry  4212,  is 
about  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Huddersfield.    The  church  was  erected 
in  1829.    There  are  two  Free  schools  and  a  National  school.    At 
Golcar  are  several  extendve  factories  of  coarse  wooUen-doths  for  the 
Huddersfield  houses ;  fitie  doth  is  also  made.     Oomersal,  W.,  popu- 
lation of  the  township  9926,  is  situated  about  7  miles  SwW.  from 
Leeda    The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents!,  and  Moravians  have 
chapds.      There  are  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  Moravian 
school  for  girls.    The  manufacture  of  wooUen-doths  and  worsted- 
yams  is  carried  on.    Jlatfield^  W.,  population  of  the  township  1840, 
about  2  milea  S.3.W.  from  Thorae,  is  a  large  and  handsome  viUage. 
The  church,  whieh  is  andent,  has  a  lofty  tower.    There  are  an  Inde- 
pendent chapel  and  a  National  school.    Nails,  tiles,  and  bricks  are 
made  here.    A  fair  is  held  on  November  16th.    Petty  sesdons  are 
held  in  the  village.    William  de  Hatfield,  second  son  of  Edward  IlL, 
was  bom  here.    Hatfield  Chase,  a  level  waste  of  180,000  acres,  was 
granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  who  drained  it  at  a  vast 
and  to  himself  ruinous  expense.    [Axqolmx,  Iblb  of.]    Maworth,  W., 
population  of  the  chapelry  6848,  is  ou  the  edge  of  the  Monro,  10  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Bradford.    The  village  contains  the  district  chapel, 
rebuilt  in  1757 ;  two  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  one  eadi  for  Wedeyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists ;  and  Nationd  and  Wedeyan  schools.    The 
manufacture  of  stufb  and  worsted  spiuning  are  the  chief  ocoupation& 
Headingly^  W.,  about  2  miles  N.W.  from  Leeds,  population  6105,  is 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  woollen  manufacture.     Several  good  villa 
residences  are  occupied  by  Leeds  merchants;    ffebden  Bridge,  W., 
population  of  the  eccledasticd  district  8763,  about  8  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Halifax  town,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Cdder  and  Hebden.    An  aqueduct  of  four  arches,  strongly  built 
of  stone,  carries  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  over  the  united 
streams.    In  the  village  are  a  district  ohuroh,  and  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan and  Association  Methodists,  and  Baptists.      The  cotton  and 
worsted  manufactures,  with  spinning  and  dyeing,  are  carried  on  exten- 
sively.   ffedsMondwikef  W.,  population  of  the  township  4540,  about 
8  miles  B.  by  S.  from  Hdifax,  contdns  a  chapel  of  ease,  built  in  1831. 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Independents,  and 
National  and  Subscription  schools.    The  blanket,  carpet,  wooUen-cloth, 
and  woollen-yam  manufactures  are  the  chief  sources  of  employment 
Cattle-furs  are  held  in  May  and  November,    ffeeieg,  W.,  population 
of  the  eodesiastiod  district  2662,  is  about  2  miles  S.  from  Sheffield,  of 
which  it  may  be  rogarded  as  a  suburb.   The  church  is  a  neat  crudform 
gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1848 ;  thero  aro  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapd 
and  a  National  school.    Sefttonstall,  population  of  the  township  4177, 
about  8i  miles  W.N.W.  from  Hdifax,  has  extendve  cotton  manufac- 
tures, with  some  mills  for  worsted  spinning  and  the  worsted  mauu- 
fifkcture.     Thero  aro  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists,  a  Grammar  school,  and  an  Infant  school    Ifetale,  £., 
population  of  the  parish  1576,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Humber,  about 
5  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hull,  has  a  parish  churoh,  chapeU  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Froe  schools,  and  a  sinall  Endowed  hospital 
Hessle  House  is  a  lunatic  asylum  for  femde  patients.     Over  the 
Humber  is  an  ancient  ferry.  HipperholfMy  W.,  population  of  the  town- 
ship 6091,  is  about  2|  miles  E.  from  Hdifax ;  it  is  a  place  of  red- 
denoe  for  many  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Halifax.     In  the 
township  aro  two  Episcopal  chapels  and  an  Independent  chapel,  a 
Froe  Grammar  school,  and  a  National  school.    Holme,  R,  population 
of  the  parish  1713,  about  4  miles  W.S.W.  from  Market  Weighton,  haa 
an  ancient  parish  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists and  Roman  Catholics ;  Nationd  schools ;  a  school  supported  by 
Wesleyan  Methodists;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Froe  school    Holme- 
Jirth,  W.,  population  included  vrith  the  parishes  of  Almondbury  and 
Kirk  Burton,  is  situated  near  the  union  of  the  Blolme  and  Ribbleden 
streams,  about  7  miles  S.  from  Huddersfield.    On  both  these  streams 
there  aro  mills  for  the  woollen  manufacturo.    There  aro  also  flour- 
mills,  fulling-mill^  hat  manufactories,  dye-works,  machine-factories, 
&a    Holmefirth  is  lighted  with  gas.    Tnero  is  a  town-hall,  erected 
in  1842.    Petty  sesdons  and  a  county  court  aro  hdd  here.    Beddes 
the  Episoopd  chapel,  thero  aro  diapcLs  for  Wedeyan  Metiiodista  and 
Independents;  a  Nationd  school;  and  a  mechanics  institute,  with  a 
libruy,  museum,  and  reading-room.     Three  annual  &irs  aro  held 
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On  tha  night  of  the  4th  of  Fobmaiy,  1858,  the  Bilberry  Dam  reMr» 
Toir,  a  short  dietance  above  Holmeflxth,  burst  its  embankments, 
earxymg  awaj  many  milla  and  dwelling-houses,  and  oauslng  a  great 
loss  of  Ufe  and  destruetion  of  property.  Public  sympathy  was  much 
excited,  and  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  which  reached  so  large 
an  amount,  that  after  alleriating  as  much  as  possible  the  distresses  of 
Burrirors,  more  than  a  third  of  the  sums  subscribed  was*  returned  to 
the  suboeribers  to  the  fund.  The  embankments  of  the  reservoir  have 
since  been  repaired  and  streugthened.  ffonley,  W,,  population  of 
the  township  5595,  about  8|  miles  S.  from  Huddersfield,  has  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  fancy  and  other  woollen  goods,  dye-works, 
scribbling-  and  fulliog-mills,  machine-foctories,  coUieriea,  tan-works, 
fta  There  are  a  cbapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  mechanics 
institute.  Horbutyf  W.,  population  of  the  ehapelry  2803,  is  about  3 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Wakefield.  The  inhabitants  aie  dependent  lb 
the  woollen  manufacture.  It  contains  a  handsome  chapel  of  the 
establifthmenty  erected  by  Mr.  John  Carr,  architect,  at  his  own  cost ; 
two  Methodist  chapels;  a  Free  school,  and  National  and  Infant 
schools.  Jfonforih,  W.,  population  of  the  ehapelry  4584,  about  5 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Leeds,  has  large  manufactories  for  woollen-cloth, 
falliug-mills,  paper-mills,  flour-mills,  stone-qusrries,  and  malting- 
works.  There  are  here  a  neat  cbapel,  erected  in  1 775 ;  a  district 
church,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Hoping" 
ham,  N.,  population  of  the  township  622,  about  7  miles  S.3.S.  from 
Helmsley,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
a  Free  school.  In  1745,  a  Roman  hypocaust  and  bath  were  found  in 
the  garden  attached  to  Hovingham  ball,  ffopland,  Nether,  W.,  popu- 
lation of  the  ehapelry  2912,  is  about  9  miles  N.  from  Sheffield.  The 
church  was  erected  in  1881 ;  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  an 
Independent  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute. 
Ltme-buming,  tanning,  nail-making,  and  malting  are  carried  on.  At 
Elsecar,  in  the  ehapelry,  is  a  new  church,  erected  in  1843,  by  Earl 
Fitawilliam,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  Elsecar  iron-  and  steel-works. 
At  Milton  iron-works,  near  Hoyland  village,  very  extensive  operations 
are  conducted  in  iron  manufactures,  including  steam-engines,  bridges, 
and  works  of  similar  magnitude.  Idle,  W.,  population  of  the  ehapelry 
7118,  about  8  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Bradford,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  Wonted  spinning,  several  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  stone  and  slate  quarriee,  malting,  and  basket-making 
furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  here  a  neat 
gothic  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Jlkley,  W., 
population  of  the  township  811,  stands  in  a  my  picturesque  situation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wharfs,  about  6  miles  N.W.  from  Otley. 
Ilkley  is  resorted  to  in  summer  on  account  of  a  cold  bath,  the  waters 
oonstitutiog  which  flow  from  the  side  of  a  high  hill  which  overlooks 
the  village.  The  Wharfedale  Hydropathic  establishment  and  hotel 
are  at  Ben  Rhydding  near  Ilkley.  There  are  here  an  ancient  parish 
church,  an  old  Free  school,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  Kilham,  £., 
population  of  the  parish  1247,  about  5  miles  N.N.E.  from  Great 
biiffield,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  of  the  Wolds.  There 
are  here  an  ancient  and  commodious  parish  church,  chapels  for 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  a  Free  Grammar 
school,  and  National  and  Infant  schools.  Fairs  are  held  on  August 
21st  and  November  12th.  Kirk  Burton,  W.,  population  8560,  about 
5  miles  8.B.  from  Huddersfield,  has  a  parish  church,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IIL,  ohspels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  Independentt,  and  National  and  Free  sohools.  The  manufscture 
of  fancy  goods  and  of  woollen-doth  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held  in 
April  and  October.  Kirk  ffeaton,  W.,  population  8086,  about  8  miles 
E.N.B.  from  Huddersfield,  has  an  ancient  parish  church,  three  chapels 
for  Methodists,  and  a  free  school.  There  are  collieries,  chemical* 
works,  and  dye-works.  Kirk  Leatkam,  N.,  population  of  the  town- 
ship 789,  is  about  14  miles  N.N.E.  from  Stokesley.  Tumer^a  hospital 
has  an  income  of  about  1600IL  a  year.  KirkstctU,  W.,  population  of  the 
ecclesiastical  district  2984,  about  8  miles  N.W.  from  I«eds,  is  chieQy 
known  on  account  of  its  celebrated  abbey,  but  has  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  woollens.  There  are  also  extensive  iron-foundries, 
manufactories  of  machinery  and  steam-engine  boilers,  ndlway-wheels, 
agricultural  instruments,  and  mechanical  tools ;  and  on  the  Aire  are 
extensive  corn-mills.  A  large  and  handsome  gothic  church,  with  a 
lofty  spire,  was  erected  here  in  1831 ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
a  chapel,  and  there  are  National  and  Wesleyan  schools.  Kirkstall 
Abbey  was  founded  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order  by  Henry 
de  Lucy  in  1147*  The  remains  consist  of  portions  of  the  refectory, 
dormitory,  chapter^house,  and  cloisters.  Knottingley,  W.,  popula- 
tion of  the  ehapelry  4510,  is  a  large  and  busy  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aire,  at  its  junction  with  the  Knottingley  and  Goole 
Canal,  2)  miles  N.E.  from  Pontefract  Christ  church  is  a  handsome 
edifice  erected  in  1848 1  there  is  dso  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Botolph. 
The  Wesleyan  MethodiBts  and  Independenta  have  places  of  worship, 
and  there  are  National,  British,  and  Infimt  sehoola,  and  Banks's  Free 
school  for  girls.  There  is  a  marine  insurance  sodety.  The  village  is 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  large  brick-  and  tile-works,  lime-works, 
and  potteriea ;  also  com-miUa  of  great  power.  Brewing  Is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  yards  for  buUding  of  boats  and  vessels  of  lit^ht  burden. 
Lepton,  W.,  population  of  the  township  8692,  Is  about  84  miles  £.  by 


8.  Drom  Hnddenfidd.  The  mannfaotnre  of  woollen-doth  and  of  fimoy 
woollen  goods,  the  making  of  cards  for  jacquard  looms,  scribbling-  and 
fdlling-mills,  and  chemical  works,  furnish  employment  to  the  working 
population.  LtjUhwaite,  W.,  population  of  the  townahip  8802,  about 
44  miles  S.W.  from  Huddersfield,  has  a  district  diuroh,  two  chapels 
for  Baptists,  two  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  National  school. 
The  manufactures  are  those  of  woollen-doth  and  small  wares.  Lythe, 
N.,  population  of  the  township  1094,  is  on  the  coast,  4  miles  N.W. 
from  Whitby.  The  church  was  restored  a  few  years  back ;  there  is  a 
Dissenting  chapel  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  alum- 
worka  Mareden,  W.,  population  of  the  chapelir  2665,  about  7  milei 
S.W.  from  Huddersfield,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Wes- 
senden  and  Colne.  The  woollen-cloth  manufacture  is  extenBively 
carried  on.  There  are  also  a  mill  for  the  spinning  of  silk  and  a  very 
extensive  iron-foundry,  in  which  water-wheels,  ateam-engines,  steam- 
engine  boilers,  and  other  large  pieces  of  machinery  are  made.  There 
are  in  Marsden  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents,  a  National  school,  a  Town  schooj,  and  a  school  con- 
ducted by  Independents.  Fairs  are  held  at  Marsden  in  April,  July, 
and  September;  that  in  September  is  a  great  cattle  fair.  Mdtham, 
W.,  population  of  the  ehapelry  8758,  about  5  miles  S.S.W.  from  Hud- 
dersfield, contains  numerous  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen- 
cloth;  for  cotton-spinning;  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing-cotton; 
and  for  silk-throwing.  There  are  also  collieries,  an  iron-foundry,  dye- 
works,  and  fuUing-milla  In  1835  the  parish  church  was  enlarged,  and 
the  present  tower  erected.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  and  a  Church  school  Mexborough,  W.,  population 
of  the  township  1606,  is  about  6  miles  N.N.E.  from  Rotherham. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  a  spadous  ancient  edifice  with  a  tower  and 
spire,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists ;  and  National  and  British  schools.  Here  are  an  extensive 
iron-foundry,  engineering  and  railway  wheel-works ;  the  Don  bottle- 
and  glass-works;  an  extensive  pottery;  and  stone-quarries  and  col- 
lieries. Mirfidd,  W.,  population  of  the  parish  6966,  about  8  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Dewsbury,  has  a  large  share  of  the  woollen-doth  manu- 
facture; malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  corn-mills.  There 
are  here  an  ancient  pariah  church ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive, 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Moravians ;  a  Moravian 
school,  and  a  National  school.  Monk  Bretton,  W.,  population  of  the 
township  1810,  is  2  miles  N.E.  from  Barnsley.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapehi.  National  schools, 
and  Talbot'a  hospital  for  six  poor  widowa  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  lineu-weaving  and  bleaching.  MorUy,  W.,  population  of 
the  township  4821,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Leeds,  has  manufactures  of 
woollen -doth.  In  the  village  ai<e  a  parochial  chapel ;  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents ;  National  schools, 
and  sohools  supported  by  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Newport  WaUingfen,  or  New  ViUage,  known  also  as  Jtiverbridge,  B., 
population  of  the  township  878,  about  7  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Uowdexi, 
is  a  village  of  recent  origin.  The  place  was  a  fen,  or  uncultivated 
morass,  but  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  and  coarse  earthenware  was  commenced,  and  has  continued 
to  increase.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
Norton  [Nxw  Malton].  Otmotherleg,  N.,  population  of  the  township 
985,  is  about  7  milea  KN.E.  from  Northallerton.  There  are  here  a 
parish  churoh,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Qui^ers^ 
and  Roman  Catholics;  and  a  National  school.  Linen-weaving  and 
bleaching  are  carried  on.  Ouett,  W.,  population  of  the  joint  town^ship 
of  Ossett  with  Gawthrope  6266,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Wakefleld,  la 
important  for  its  extensive  woollen  manufactures;  worsted-spinning 
also  employs  many  of  the  Inhabitants.  There  are  here  a  district 
ohuroh,  ohapels  for  Wedeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  National,  Free,  Wedeyan  Methodist,  and  Infant  schools ; 
and  two  aabsoription  libraries:  Oulton,  or  Outton,  W.,  population  of 
the  townsliip  1771,  about  5  miles  S.E.  from  Leeds,  is  a  neat  village, 
containing  a  flue  gothic  church,  with  a  lofty  spire,  a  chapel  for 
Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  National  and  Infant  sehoola  Tannings 
paper-making,  nail-making,  mdting  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  North 
Owram,  W.,  population  of  the  township  15,285,  about  2  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Halifax,  has  extennve  stuff  manufsictories,  and  stone-quarries. 
There  are  a  chapel  for  Independents,  and  an  Infant  school  &>uth 
Owram,  W.,  population  of  the  township  7880,  about  2  milee  S.E.  from 
Halifax,  possesses  important  stone-quarries ;  and  many  of  ike  inbabit- 
anta  are  engaged  in  the  worsted  manufacture.  There  are  here  a  chapd 
of  ease,  a  ohapd  for  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  a  National  schooL 
Paddoek  [Huddbbsfuld].  Paul,  or  Paghill,  K,  population  of  the 
township  606,  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  Hedon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Humber,  possesses  an  extendve  shrimp  fisheiy.  Severd  line-of-battle 
ships  were  built  here  during  the  French  war.  Paul's  church  is  a  snudl 
cruciform  churoh  of  the  decorated  style.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  at 
Paul  in  1886.  Pudeey,  W.,  population  of  the  ecclesiastical  district 
1948 ;  of  the  township  11,608,  about  4  milea  £.  by  N.  fh)m  Bradford, 
possesses  extendve  manufactories  of  woollen-doth.  There  are  here  a 
handsome  gothic  church,  ohapeli  for  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  and  Independents,  uid  Nationd  schools.  Rope-making, 
tanning,  hat-making,  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  Battrkk,  W.,  popup 
lation  of  the  ehapelry  8917,  Is  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  HallAx. 
Machine-making,  card-making  and  the  manufactore  of  stuff  and  fancy 
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goods,  employ  Bome  of  the  population.  The  yiUage  poeseiflee  a  neat 
ehurdi,  plaoes  of  woxBhip  for  Independents  and  Quakers,  an  Endowed 
Free  sdiool,  and  a  British  schooL  JRawmarah,  W.,  population  of  the 
pariah  2583,  about  2  miles  N.  by  R  from  Rotherham.  In  the  yieinity 
are  extensive  steel-works,  a  manufactory  of  sheet-iron  and  rails  for 
railways^  and  considerable  pottery  establishments.  There  are  here  a 
parish  chm-oh,  two  chapels  for  Dissenters,  a  Grammar  school,  and  an 
Infant  school.  Redcar,  N.,  population  of  the  township  1032,  about  6 
miles  N.  from  Guisborough,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  North 
See^  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees.  The  coast  at  this  point  is 
extremely  danf^erous,  in  consequence  of  which  a  life-boat  is  maintained 
at  the  place.  The  town  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  for  sea-bathing. 
Jiipponden,  W.,  is  about  6  miles  S.  from  HalifSax,  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Kybum,  in  a  fertile  vale.  There  are  here  cotton-spinning 
establishments,  and  manufactures  of  fustians  and  other  cotton  goods. 
In  the  village  are  a  district  church  and  a  National  schooL  Cattle 
fairs  are  held  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  and  the  Thursday 
after  Michaelmas  day.  Jiishvorth,  W.,  population  of  the  township 
1540,  is  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Halifax.  Wheelwright's  School, 
established  in  1725,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  2000/. 
a  year.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  cotton-spinning.  Roth- 
VfiUt  W.,  population  of  the  township  8052,  about  6  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Wakefield,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
National,  Wesleyan,  and  Infant  Echools.  Near  the  church  are  remains  of  a 
castle  or  castellated  mansion.  Rope-  and  twine-making,  basket-maldng, 
malting,  hat-making,  and  paper-making,  are  carried  on  in  the  village. 
Mutwarp,  N.,  population  of  the  town»hip,  2163,  is  about  2  miles  S. 
from  Whitby.  Across  the  Esk  here  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  rail- 
way is  carried  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  excellent  construction.  At  a 
short  distance  is  an  elegant  suspension-bridge.  SaUaii'e,  W. ;  Uie 
village  of  this  name  will  be  found  under  Manufactures,  ante,  coL  1205. 
Oreai  SandaU,  W.,  population  of  the  township  1586,  about  2  miles 
S.E.  from  Wakefield,  poesefises  a  neat  parish  church,  a  Free  school,  a 
School  of  Industry,  and  an  Infant  school.  Shiple^j  W.,  population  of 
the  township  8272,  is  about  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bradford,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Aire.  The  woollen  manufacture  employs 
many  persons  in  the  village.  The  making  of  machines,  railway- 
carriage  wheels,  whiting,  and  paper  is  carried  on.  There  are  here  a 
district  church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a 
Church  school,  and  a  British  schooL  SUkttone,  W.,  population  of  the 
township  1037,  is  about  3  miles  W.  from  Barnsley.  The  church  b  of 
the  early  English  style.  There  are  o^Apels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  a  National  schooL  The  collieries  of  the  nei^bour- 
hood  are  very  extensive.  Siltden,  or  Sighelden,  W.  population  of  the 
hamlet  2508,  is  about  4  miles  N.  from  Keighley.  Considerable 
quantities  of  nails  are  made  here.  There  is  a  handsome  gothio 
church,  rebuilt  in  1815,  with  a  fine  square  tower.  In  the  village  is  a 
National  schooL  Skdmanthorpe,  W.,  about  8  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
Barnsley.  A  handsome  new  church  and  school-house  have  been 
recently  erected.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship,  and  there  is  a  National  schooL  Fancy  woollens  are  manu- 
factured here.  Slailhwaite,  W.,  population  of  the  chapelry  2852, 
about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Huddersfield,  possesses  extensive  manu- 
factories of  woollen-cloth  and  small  wares.  Cotton-spinning,  machine- 
making  and  brewing  are  carried  on;  and  there  are  fulling-  and 
scribbling-mills.  There  are  here  a  huge  chapel  of  the  Establishment^ 
a  National  school,  and  a  Classical  and  Commercial  academy.  Sowerby, 
or,  as  it  is  eonmionly  called,  Sowerhy  Town,  W.,  popiUation  of  the 
township  7908,  about  34  miles  S.W.  from  Halifax,  stands  on  an 
elevated  site.  In  the  chapel  of  ease  is  a  statue  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  who  was  bom  at  Sowerby.  A  district  church  was  erected 
in  1840  in  the  Norman  style,  and  dedicated  to  St,  George.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and 
there  is  a  National  schooL  Weaving  and  wool-combing  are  carried  on 
to  a  lai^ge  extent.  Spqfforth,  W.,  population  1118.  about  15  miles  W. 
from  York,  has  a  parish  church  and  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
This  place  was  in  ancient  times  the  chief  seat  of  the  Percy  £unily.  Of 
the  castle,  there  are  ruins  of  the  grand  hall,  upwards  of  70  feet  long, 
with  large  pointed  gothic  windowa  StainUand,  W.,  population  of  the 
township  4178,  is  about  4  miles  S.  from  Halifax.  The  woollen  msnu- 
facture  and  cotton  spinning  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  here  a  church,  erected  in  1840,  and  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents.  Staithet,  N.,  popu- 
lation indttded  in  the  chapelry  of  Roxby,  is  situated  on  the 
coasts  about  11  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Whitby.  The  inhabit- 
ants cure  a  considerable  portion  of  their  take  of  herrings  for  exporta- 
tion. A  short  distance  along  the  coast  westward  are  extensive 
alum-works,  Stanningley,  W.,  population  included  with  the  parishes 
of  Leeds  and  Calverley,  is  about  3}  miles  N.R  from  Bradford,  on  the 
road  between  Bradford  and  Leeds.  There  are  in  the  village  a  district 
'church,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
and  a  Town's  schooL  Besides  woollen  and  worsted  manufactoriea 
there  are  extensive  iron-foundries ;  and  factories  for  steam-engines  and 
railway  wheels,  an(^  for  machines  used  in  the  woollen  manufactnrei 
StanningUm,  W.,  is  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Sheffield :  population 
of  the  ecdesisstical  district  2356.  The  church  was  eivcted  in 
1880 ;  there  are  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  a  Unitaiiaa  chapel,  and 
a  National  schooL    Swincfiect,  W.,  population  of  the  township  115% 


on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  about  2  mUes  E.  by  S.  from  Goole, 
has  a  chapel  of  ease,  an  ancient  brick  building ;  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Prinutive  Methodists ;  a  National  school ;  and  a  school  supported 
by  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Swinkm,  W.,  population  of  the  ehapeliy 
1817,  about  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Rotherham,  is  the  chief  seat  ot  the 
china  and  earthenware  manufacture  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
principal  works  are  the  well-known  Rodkingham  Works  and  tiie  Don 
Pottery.  There  are  also  iron-works,  stone-quarries,  and  collieries. 
Stb  Mary's  church  was  rebuilt  in  1816 ;  there  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents;  a  National  and  an  Infant  schooL 
ThamhiU,  W.,  population  of  the  township  2791,  is  about  2  miles 
S.  from  Dewsbury,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Calder.  The 
parish  church  is  an  early  English  structure.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  a  Free  Grammar  school,  and  a 
Free  schooL  Tanning,  lime-burning,  malting,  and  boat-building  are 
oAried  on.  In  the  vicinity  are  chemical-works,  glass-bottle-works, 
iron-works,  and  ooal-mines.  ThomUm^  W.,  population  of  the  township 
8051,  about  4  miles  W.  from  Bradford,  is  Uurgely  engaged  in  the  worsted 
manufacture ;  there  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Independents,  and  National  and  SVee  schools.  The 
manufacture  of  Heald  yam,  shuttle-making,  and  dog-makingr,  give 
some  employment.  Thornton  Dale,  N.,  popiSbEition  of  the  pariah  927, 
about  21  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Pickering,  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
parish  church,  chapels  for  Weeleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Lady 
Lumley's  Free  Grammar  school,  almshouses,  and  a  British  schooL 
ThurltCane,  W.,  population  of  the  township  2018,  is  one  mile  and  a 
half  W.  from  Penistone,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  moorland  tract.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  The 
woollen-doth  manufacture  is  carried  on;  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous 

fritstone-quarries.  Tkuntonland,  W.,  population  1820,  is  about  7  miles 
.  from  Huddersfield,  in  the  Holmefiith  valley.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  in  the  coal-mines  of  the 
vicinity.  There  are  here  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  chapel  for  Wesleysn 
Methodists,  and  a  Free  schooL  Topdiffe,  N.,  population  of  the  town- 
ship 710,  about  4  miles  S.S.W.  from  Thirsk,  occupies  a  romantie 
situation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Swale.  The  parish  church  is 
of  considerable  antiquity :  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel, 
and  there  is  a  Grammar  schooL  Fairs  for  sheep,  homed  eattle,  and 
horses  are  held  on  July  17th  and  18th.  In  the  parish  are  some  remains 
of  Maiden  Bower,  a  seat  of  the  Percys.  Wadd^,  W.,  population  of 
the  ecdesisstical  district  4333,  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  on  an 
eminence  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  4  miles  N.W.  from  Sheffidd. 
There  are  here  a  neat  gothic  church,  and  Free,  National,  and  Infant 
schook.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  pocket-knives.  At  Wadsley  Bridge  ara  extensive  sted- 
works.  Watk^wpon-Deame,  W.,  population  of  the  township  1495,  is 
situated  on  a  slope  near  the  Deame  and  Dove  Canal,  5  miles  N.  by  E, 
from  Rotherham.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Wealeyan 
Methodist  chapel,  an  Endowed  Free  school,  a  Girls  and  an  Infant 
schooL  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  extensive  potteries, 
iron-works,  and  collieries.  Welton,  E.,  population  of  the  township  682, 
about  lOi  miles  K  from  Hull,  has  a  very  andent  paridi  churoh,  a 
Wedeyan  Methodist  chapd,  and  a  National  schooL  Wemunrik,  W., 
population  of  the  township  1556,  is  pleasantly  utoated  about  4  miles 
N.W.  from  Rotherham.  Beddes  the  parish  church  thero  aro  Free, 
Nattond,  and  Infant  sdiools,  a  mechanics  institute^  and  an  hospital 
for  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women.  Wentworth  is  the  property 
of  Earl  FitswiUiam,  whose  splendid  seat,  Wentworth  House,  stands  in 
a  fine  park,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  villaga  The  manuon 
has  a  facade  600  feet  long;  the  gdlery,  130  feet  long,  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings  by  the  great  Italian  masters.  In  Uie  park  is  a 
mausoleum  erected  in  honour  of  the  cdebrated  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham. WhixUy,  W.,  population  of  the  township  686,  about  11  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Torli^  has  a  parish  diuroh,  a  Wealeyan  Methodist 
chapd,  and  Tancred's  hospitd  for  12  decayed  gentlemen.  Tanning 
is  carried  on,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  market-gardens  and  nurseries. 
Wiliden,  W.,  popuUition  8454,  about  5  mUes  N.W.  from  Bradford,  has 
extendve  manufactories  of  worsted-yam  and  worsted-doth.  Then 
are  a  district  church,  chapds  for  Wedeyan  MeUiodists  and  Inde- 
pendents, Nationd  schools,  and  a  mechanics  institute.  VFttten,  £ait, 
if.,  population  of  the  parish  610,  is  pleasantly  dtuated  about  2  miles 
S.E.  from  Middleham.  The  diurch  is  a  neat  building,  erected  about 
1810  b^  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  The  villsge  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  whose  msnsion  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
rains  of  Jervaulx  Abbey.  This  abbey  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  The  ruins  aro  much  viuted.  WooldaU,  W., 
population  of  the  township  5600,  about  5^  mUes  S.  from  Hudders- 
field. The  woollen-doth  manufacturo  and  the  collieries  are  the  chief 
sources  of  employment.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  ia  a  Wedeyan  schooL  Worsborongh,  W., 
population  of  the  township  4250,  is  dtuated  in  Worsborough  Dde» 
3  miles  S.  £rom  Barnsley.  Besides  the  parodiial  chapd,  whidi  is 
andent,  the  Wedeyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel,  and  thero  is  a  Free 
schooL  In  the  village  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ara  iron-  and 
glass-works,  paper-mills,  and  collieries.  Teadon,  W.,  population  of 
the  eodedastiod  district  4109,  about  3^  mUes  &  by  S.  from  OUey, 
is  a  busy  manuiketuring  village,  with  a  new  churoh,  and  cbapda  for 
Wesleyan  «nd  Primitive  Methodists. 
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Diviticnafor  EedmaiiiceU  and  Legal  Parpotet. — Yorkshire  is  ia  the 
arohiepisooiNd  proyinee  of  York.  The  county  is  divided  between  the 
dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon,  which  are  subdivided  as  follows : — The 
diocese  of  York  consists  of  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  or  the  West 
mdingt  containing  the  deaneries  of  the  city  of  York  and  Ainsty,  and 
of  Doneaster ;  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  containing  the 
deaneries  of  Buokrose,  Dickering,  Harthill  and  Hull,  of  South  Holder- 
nee8,and  of  North  Holdemess;  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland, 
containing  the  deaneries  of  Bulmer,  Cleveland,  and  Ridall.  The 
diocese  of  Ripon  consists  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  containing 
the  deaneries  of  Craven  and  of  Pontefract ;  and  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Richmond,  containing  the  deaneries  of  Boroughbridge,  Richmond, 
RTpon,  Catterick,  and  Clapham. 

Yorkshire  ia  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  the  assizes  are  held  at 
York.    The  quarter  sessions  for  the  city  are  held  at  York,  those  Im: 
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the  East  Riding  at  Beverley,  those  for  the  North  Riding  at  NortHSl 
lertoD,  and  those- for  the  West  Riding  at  Pontefract,  Skipton,  Brad- 
ford, Rotherham,  Knaresborougb,  Leeds,  Doneaster,  Wakefield,  and 
Sheffield.  County  courts  are  held  at  Barusley,  Beverley,  Boston, 
Bradford,  Bridlington,  Dewsbury,  Doneaster,  Oreat  Driffield,  Easing- 
wold,  Qoole,  Halifax,  Hedon,  Helmsley,  Holmfirth,  Howden,  Hudders* 
field,  KeigfaJey,  Kiogston-upon-HuU.  Knaresborougb,  Leeds,  Leybum, 
New  Malton,  Northallerton,  Otley,  Pocklington,  Pontefract,  Richmond, 
RipoD,  Rotherham,  Saddleworth,  Scarborough,  Selby,  Settle,  Sheffield, 
Skipton,  Stokealey,  Thirsk,  Thome,  Wakefield,  Whitby,  and  York. 
In  our  notice  of  PiCKERiira  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  a  county 
court  is  held  in  that  town.  The  county  jail  is  at  York,  the  house  of 
correction  for  the  North  Riding  at  Northallerton,  that  for  the  East 
Riding  at  Beverley,  and  that  for  the  West  Riding  at  W(Ocefield ;  and 
there  are  other  prisons  at  York,  Richmond,  Beverley,  Hull,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Knaresborough,  Ripon,  Pontefract^  Rotherham,  Doneaster, 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  and  Rothwell.  A  new  lunatic  asylum  for  the  East 
and  North  Ridingo,  capable  of  containg  820  patients,  has  been  recently 
erected  at  Clifton  near  York,  at  a  cost  of  about  50,000£i  The  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  West  Riding  is  at  Wakefield.  For  poor-law  purposes 
the  three  Ridings  are  treated  as  distinct  counties.  By  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  the  East  Riding  is  divided  into  10  Poor-Law  Unions : 
— Beverley,  Bridlington,  Driffield,  Howden,  Kingston-upon-Hul], 
Patriogton,  Pocklington,  Sculcoates,  Skirlaugh,  and  York.  These 
unions  include  370  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  714,661 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  250,463.  The  North  Riding  is 
divided  into  16  unions :— Bainbridge,  Bedale,  Easingwold,  Quisborough, 
Helmsley  Blackmoor,  Kirkby  Moorside,  Leybum,  Malton,  Northaller^ 
ton,  Pickering,  Reeth,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Stokesley,  Thirsk,  and 
Whitby.  These  unions  include  485  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  1,218,180  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  195,735.  The 
West  Riding  is  divided  into  30  unions :— Bamaley,  Barwick,  North 
Bierley,  Bradford,  Carlton,  Dewsbury,  Doneaster,  Ecclesall  Bierlow, 
Qoole,  Halifax,  Hemsworth,  Huddersfield,  Keighley,  Knaresborough, 
Leeds,  Ousebum,  Pateley  Bridge,  Penistone,  Qreat  Preston,  Ripon, 
Rotherham,  Saddleworth,  Sedbexgh,  Selby,  Settle,  Sheffield,  Skipton, 
Thome,  Wakefield,  and  Wortley.  These  unions  include  642  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  1,602,584  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  1,237,675. 

Each  of  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  has  a  distinct  lord-lieutenant 
The  county  of  York  anciently  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  but 
this  number  was  increased  to  four  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  the  addition  of  two  members  taken  from  the  disfranchised 
boi-ough  of  Grampound,  in  Cornwall.  Under  the  Reform  Act  each  of 
the  three  Ridings  has  the  right  of  electing  two  members,  those  for 
the  North  Riding  being  elected  at  York,  those  for  the  West  Riding 
at  Wakefield,  and  tiiose  for  the  East  Riding  at  Beverley.  The  same 
Act  disfranchiMd  the  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge,  and 
Hcdon ;  induced  Thirsk  and  Northallerton  from  two  members  each 
to  one  each ;  gave  one  member  each  to  Hudderafield,  Wakefield,  and 
Whitby;  and  two  each  to  Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield. 
The  places  which  formerly  sent  members,  and  retained  two  each 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  are  Beverley,  Hull,  Knaresborough,  New 
Malton,  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Scarborough,  and  York.  The 
total  number  of  members  returned  from  the  county  prior  to  the 
Reform  Act  was  32 ;  the  number  abolished  by  that  Act  was  8,  and 
the  number  added  13 ;  thus  making  the  present  number  of  repre- 
sentatives 37. 

History  and  Antiqwtiei.^AX  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by 
0.  Julius  Csesar,  this  part  of  the  island,  together  with  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes.  The  Roman  power  was 
not  established  in  this  district  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian, when,  about  the  year  a.d.  71,  the  Brigantes  were  subdued  by 
Petilius  Cerealia.  Nearly  half  a  century  later,  about  the  year  120, 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  formed  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth  across  the 
island  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  subsequently 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  at  Eboracum,  now  the  city  of  York. 
After  Hadrian  left,  the  Brigantes  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Ronum 
yoke ;  but  the  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  is 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who,  about  the  vear  206 
or  207,  came  over  in  person,  and  after  proceedings  of  whi<^  a  brief 
account  is  given  under  BBrcANNU,  died  about  the  year  210  or  211,  at 
York.    The  Emperor  Constaotius  Chlorus  resided  for  a  considerable 
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time  at  York,  and  died  there  in  806  or  307 ;  and  his  son  Constantinus* 
commonly  called  Consfcantine  the  Grea^  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
that  city  by  the  soldiery. 

Being  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  an  occasional  residence  and  a  centre 
of  government,  York  and  the  surrounding  country  were  supplied  with 
many  marks  of  their  power  and  skill  They  bestowed  great  attention 
upon  the  public  road&  The  Watling-street  entered  the  county  from 
Nottinghamshire  near  Bawtry,  and,  according  to  Baines,  **  it  has  been 
traced  by  Doneaster,  over  Scausby  and  Pigbum  Leas  to  Bamadale^ 
through  Pontefract  to  Caatleford,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder,  from  which  point  the  road  was  oonducted  by  Tad* 
caster  to  YorL"  Another  military  road  led  from  Mancunium,  now 
Manchester,  to  York,  and  passing  by  Stainland,  about  5  miles  S.  from 
Halifax,  and  Almondbury,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Huddersfield, 
crossed  the  Calder  about  a  mile  below  Dewsbury,  and  proceeded  along 
the  line  of  the  present  tumpike-road  to  Wakefield,  whence  it  continued 
in  the  direction  of  the  present  road  about  half  way  to  Pontefract^  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  joined  the  military  way  from  Doneaster 
to  York.  The  Romans  had  numerous  other  roads  of  minor  import- 
ance in  the  county.  Traces  of  Roman  encampments,  as  well  as  of 
Saxon  and  Danish  encampments,  may  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county ;  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  many  places, 
especially  in  York  and  its  vicinity.  The  Wolds  contain  many  tumuli ; 
and  of  the  other  prehistoric  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  a  ciurious 
assemblage  of  rocks  called.Bnunham  Crags,  about  9  milee  N.W.  from 
Ripon,  which  from  indications  of  rude  sculpture  have  been  by  many 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple ;  and  three  gigantic  obelisks 
or  single  stones,  called  the  Devil's  Anows,  noticed  under  Bobouoh- 
BRIDQB.  The  principal  Roman  stations  were  at  Eboracum,  now  York ; 
Catarracton,  or  Cataraotonium,  now  Catterick;  Cambodunum,  at 
Slack;  Isurium,  at  Aldborough ;  Legiolum,  a  little  below  the  junction 
of  the  Aire  and  Calder;  Danum,  at  Doneaster;  OUcana,  or  Alicana,  at 
nkley;  Calcaria*  at  Tadcaster;  Derventio,  near  Stamford  Bridge; 
Delgovitii^  near  Londesborough ;  and  Prestorium,  at  Flamborough. 

Yorkshire  formed  part  of  Uie  British  kingdom  of  Deifyr,  or  Deira« 
The  boundaries  of  the  Sitfon  and  subsequently  the  Danish  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  iu  which  Deira  was  included,,  varied  frequently  with 
the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  generally  included  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire.  Of  the  histoxy  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
varying  governments  of  its  principal  divisions,  Bzyneich,  or  Bemicia, 
in  Uie  north,  and  Deiiyr,  or  Deira,  the  southem  or  Yorkshire  division 
of  the  kingdom,  an  account  is  given  under  Nobthombbblakd. 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Yorkshire  about 
the  year  628,  auring  the  reign  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria.  The 
history  of  this  district  down  to  the  time  of  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Nobthumbbbland.  Of 
the  events  which  followed  Harold's  victory  at  Hastings,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  county,  some  particulars  are  stated  under  York.  In  the 
Domesday  Survey,  Yorkshire  is  called  Eurewickecire,  and  appears  then 
to  have  comprehended  very  nearly  its  present  limits. 

In  the  year  1188,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  north  of  England, 
as  far  as  York,  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
was  defeated  near  Northallerton,  at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Standard. 
Piers  Qaveston,  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Scarborough  Castle,  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren.  In  1318  the 
northern  pirt  of  the  county  was  ravaged  by  the  Scotch  under  Douglas. 
In  the  following  year  another  invasion  of  tiie  Scotch,  under  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  advanced  as  far  as  York,  and  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  an  indignity 
which  so  roused  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that  he,  accompanied  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  collected  an 
army  of  about  10,000  men,  and  pursued  Murray  as  far  as  Myton  on 
the  river  Swale,  about  12  miles  from  York,  where  a  battle  was  fought^ 
in  whidi  the  English  were  routed.  Shortly  after,  in  1321,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  leader  of  the  barons,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Boroughbridge;  and  he,  with  several  of  his  party,  was  shortly 
afterwards  beheaded  at  Pontefract  In  1347,  David  Bmce  devastated 
the  country  as  far  as  York,  but  was  defeated  by  the  English  under 
Queen  Philippa,  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham.  Yorkshire  formed 
tiie  scene  of  many  interesting  events  during  the  struggle  between 
Richard  IL  and  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  Richard  IL,  after 
his  deposition,  was  confined,  successively,  in  the  castles  of  Leeds, 
Knaresborough,  and  Pontefract^  In  1405  one  of  the  conspiracies 
formed  for  Uie  purpose  of  deposing  Henry  lY.,  by  Percy,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  Mowbray,  earl  marshal,  and  several  other  northern 
bsfons,  and  headed  by  Scroop,  archbishop  of  York,  was  defeated  by 
some  of  the  leaders  being  drawn  into  a  conference,  and  taken  prisonersg 
and  beheaded.  Percy  escaped  on  this  occasion,  but  in  Februaiy,  1408, 
being  again  in  arms,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bram* 
ham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  then  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire.  During  the  long  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  this  county  was  the  stsene  of  several  remarkable  events^ 
among  which  was  the  defeat  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  by  the  army 
of  Queen  Margaret^  in  1460,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  he 
lost  his  life.  In  the  battle  of  Towton,  when  lUchard'sHon,  Edward  I V.» 
defeated  the  forces  of  Henry  YL,  the  total  number  slain  is  reported 
to  have  been  86,776,  including  many  leaders  of  distinction.  Events 
having  turned  in  fiivour  of  Henxy,  £!dward  fled  to  Holland  in  1470 ; 
but  in  March  of  the  foUowmg  year  he  returned  to  England,  landed  at 
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RftYeiiBpum  with  2000  men,  and,  being  well  rec4>iyed,  proceeded  to 
York,  where  he  planted  a  garrisoni  and  thenoe  marched  towards 
London,  and  won  the  battle  of  Bamet^  which  established  him  on  the 
throne. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  an  inflorreetion  of  the  northern 
counties  against  a  new  land-tax  took  place,  but  was  eyentually  put 
down  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  In  the  following  reign  an  insurrection 
was  raised  by  liobert  Aske,  Lord  IVArcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir 
Thomas  Percy  (brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland),  and  other 
powerful  persons,  to  oppose  the  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
■nppreesion  of  monasteries  and  other  religious  establishments ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  objects  for  which,  pro- 
fessedly, they  took  up  arms,  they  styled  their  march  '  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace.'  A  similar  but  leas  important  insurrection  was  raised  in 
1687  near  Scarborough  and  Malton ;  the  rebels  obtained  possession  of 
Bull,  and  held  it  for  about  a  month.  A  third  insurrection,  raised  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  in  1548,  was  dispersed  with  less  difficulty. 

Some  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  civil  war  by  which  Charles  I. 
was  dethroned  took  place  in  this  county,  Charles  having,  early  in  the 
year  1642,  left  London  for  York,  where  his  adherents  flocked  to  him. 
The  sieges  of  Hull  are  noticed  under  that  town,  and  many  of  the 
other  proceedini^s  under  York.  In  1643  Leeds  was  taken  for  the 
Parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  subsequently  took  possession 
of  Bradford,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  but  subsequently 
obtained  possession  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  of  the 
garrison,  Fairfax  escaping  with  a  party  of  horse  by  cutting  his  way 
&rough  the  ranks  of  the  besieging  army.  In  the  same  year  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  landed  at  Bridlington  with  a  supply  of  arms,  which 
were  safely  conveyed  to  York,  where  she  remained  three  months. 
The  Earl  of  Newcastle  subsequently  defeated  Fairfax  at  Beverley.  In 
1644  Fairfax  gained  a  battle  against  the  Royal  forces  near  Selby,  and 
afterwards,  with  the  Scottish  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  laid  siege  to 
York ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert, 
they  raised  the  siege  after  it  had  been  contioued  from  April  19th 
to  June  30th,  and  went  to  Marston  Moor  with  a  view  of  meeting  the 
Royal  army,  which  however  having  taken  a  different  route  arrived  at 
York.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  Prince 
Rupert  left  York  on  the  2nd  of  July  to  give  Imttle  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  by  which  he  was  completely  routed  in  the  destructive 
battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  Parliament  soon  afterwards  obtained 
possession  of  York,  after  it  had  sustained  in  the  whole  siege  22  assaults; 
and  they  also  took  Tickhill  Castle,  Sheffield  Castle,  Enaresborough 
town  and  castle,  Helmsley  Castle,  and  the  town  of  Pontefract  At 
Scarborough  the  Royalists  made  a  vigorous  and  protracted  defence, 
but  both  town  and  castle  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. An  insurrection  was  raised  in  the  West  Riding  in  1663  by  a 
body  of  misguided  people,  led  by  old  parliamentary  soldiers  and 
others  dipaffected  to  the  restored  government;  but  it  was  quickly 
suppressed. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  antiquities  of  Yorkshire,  excepting 
those  of  the  city  of  York  itfclf,  are  the  remains  of  the  following 
fortresses : — Conisbrough  or  Conisborough  Castle,  about  6  miles  W. 
from  Doncaster,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  ruins  of 
the  kind  in  England ;  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  a  tumulus ;  Knaros- 
borough  Castle,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  during  the 
civil  wan,  and  about  a  mile  from  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp ;  Pontefract  Castle,  the  walls  of  which 
were  of  enormous  thickness,  and  which  formerly  covered  seven  acres; 
Skipton  Castle,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Pontefract,  was  erected 
shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  the  castles  of  Cawood,  Hare- 
wood,  Great  Sandall,  Sheffield,  and  Tickhill :  these  are  all  in  the  West 
Riding.  The  principal  buildings  of  this  chara^r  in  the  North  Riding 
were  the  castles  of  Helmsley,  Malton,  Mulgrave,  Pickering,  Richmond, 
Scarborough,  Sheriff-Hutton,  and  Skelton ;  while  the  more  important 
oastle  in  the  East  Ridinjir  was  that  of  Wressle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Percys.  There  are  a  few  ancient  mansions  in  the  county  which 
remain  tenantable,  among  which  are  Temple  Newaome,  near  Leeds, 
and  Qilling  Castle,  near  Helmsley. 

The  county  of  Yorkshire  contained,  according  to  Burton's  '  Monos- 
ticon  Eboracense,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire,'  about  106 
religions  bouses,  of  which  14  were  abbeys,  44  priories,  7  alien  priories, 
18  cells,  and  28  houses  of  priors  of  various  orders.  There  were  also 
three  prsceptories,  and  three  oommanderies  in  the  county.  Of  the 
above  ecclesiastical  establishments  many  ruins  yet  exist,  some  of  which 
are  exceedinglv  beautiful.  The  principal  ruins  of  abbeys  are  those  of 
St.  Mary's,  at  York ;  of  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Roche,  and  Selby,  in  the 
West  Riding ;  and  of  Byland,  Rievaulx,  and  Whitby,  in  the  North 
Riding.  The  chief  priories  are  Bolton  and  Knaresborough,  in  the 
West  Riding;  Guisborongh,  Mountgrace,  and  Wikeham,  in  the  North 
Kding;  and  Bridlington,  Kirkham,  and  Walton,  in  the  East  Riding. 
Man^  of  the  churches  present  striking  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  some  of  them  contain  ooriously  iculptored  ancient 
fonts. 

SiatitHa,  Meligiout  Wonhip,  and  2awa/f(m.--Aocord2ng  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Census  in  1861,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
Yorkshire  8609  places  of  worship,  of  which  1856  belonged  to  Method- 
ists, as  follows  :--Original  Connexion  of  Wesleyaa  Methodists,  1177; 


Primitive  Methodists,  476;  Reformers,  77;  New  Connaxioni  78; 
Wesleyan  Association,  62.  The  Church  of  England  had  1143  places 
of  worship,  Independents  242,  Baptists  126,  Roman  Catholics  66, 
Quakers  66,  Unitarians  23,  Plymouth  Brethren  17,  Mormons  11, 
Swedenboigians  6,  Px«sbyterians  4,  and  Jews  4.  The  total  number  of 
sittings  provided  was  1,006,166.  Of  Day  schools  there  wera  4684,  of 
which  1696  were  public  schools  with  141,786  scholars,  and  8089  were 
private  schools  with  84,897  scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday  schools 
was  2486,  of  which  1031  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  The 
total  number  of  Sunday  scholars  was  277,669.  There  were  268 
Evening  schools  for  adults,  with  8019  scholars,  of  which  287,  with 
7786  scholars,  were  in  the  West  Riding.  The  litetaiy  and  soienttfio 
institutes  were  returned  as  follows  : — 


*           DiTisions. 

InsUtates. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Tolnmes  in 
Libraries. 

East  Riding,  with  York  ) 
city .        •        .        .  / 
North  Ridiner  •        •    • 
lYest  Biding 

17 

17 
1&4 

3,099 
19,05S 

15,467 

13,784 
129,926 

Total 

188 

25,134 

152,127 

Savingt  Bmhs. — In  1853  Yorkshire  possessed  in  all  86  savings 
banks— at  Barnsley,  Bedale,  Beverley,  Birstal  and  Batley,  Bradford, 
Doncaster,  Gbole,  Guisborough,  Halifax,  Harewood,  Howden,  Hud- 
derafield,  Keighley,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Knaresborough,  Leeds,  Ley- 
bum,  Malton,  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  Northallerton,  OUey,  Pickering, 
Pontefract,  Richmond,  Rotherham,  Saddleworth,  Scarborough,  Settle, 
Sheffield,  Skipton,  Stokesley,  Thirsk,  WakeBeld,  Wentworth,  Whitby, 
and  York.  The  total  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20tb, 
1863,  was  2,625,0572.  U,  2d, 

YOUGHAL,  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munster,  Ireland;  a 
sea-port,  borough,  market-  and  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  about  31  miles  £.  from  Cork,  in  61**  67'  N.  latw, 7*  62'  W.  long.; 
population  7410  in  1851,  besides  1801  in  the  Union  workshire.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  commissioners  elected  under  the  Act  9  Geo. 
IV.  cap.  82 ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
Youghal  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  70,624  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  82,688. 

Youghal  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  which  here  teparatea 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Cork  from  the  adjacent  county 
of  Waterford.  The  town  is  built  slong  the  western  shore  of  Youghal 
harbour,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  or  600  tons  at 
spriog-tideft  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious;  but  though  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  water  may  float  off  the  town,  the  entrance  is  obstracted 
by  a  bar,  on  which  there  are  only  6  feet  of  water  at  low  tides,  and  18 
feet  at  high-water  of  neap  tides.  A  harbour  lighthouse  has  been  lately 
erected  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  cleansed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  town  com* 
missioners.  Youghal  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathmg  during  the 
summer  season,  having  a  fine,  smooth,  and  leyel  strand  extending 
nearly  three  miles  along  the  bay. 

The  old  church  formerlv  belonged  to  a  collegiate  eatablishmant 
founded  in  1464  by  one  of  the  earls  of  Dramond.  It  was  a  magnificent 
structure,  in  the  decorated  style,  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles  have 
been  converted  into  a  parish  church.  There  is  a  small  chapel  of  ease 
in  a  pseudo-gothic  style^  near  the  south  end  of  the  town,  on  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  ancient  Dominican  friary.  The  town  also  contains  a  hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  chapel  with  a  spire ;  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the 
Presentation  order,  attached  to  which  are  a  small  chapel,  and  girla 
National  schools ;  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists ;  two  or  three  Endowed  and  several  other 
schools.  The  Clock  Gate,  a  curious  old  structure,  a  remnant  of  the 
old  fortifications,  which  stands  across  the  principal  street  and  divides 
the  town  into  north  and  south,  consists  of  an  archway,  above  which  is 
a  square  tower  of  four  stories,  surmounted  by  a  clock  turret  There 
are  besides  a  town-hall,  a  court-house,  a  savings  bank,  a  fish-market, 
the  Union  workhouse,  a  prison,  an  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  diapen- 
sary,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institutions. 

Although  a  dependency  to  Coilc,  the  port  of  Youghal  has  a  consi- 
derable trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  there  are  axtensive 
and  commodious  quays,  and  a  custom-house.  The  exportationsoonslst 
chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  importation  of  coal,  oulm, 
timber,  Staffordshire  ware,  porter,  and  grooeriea.  An  extensive  fishery 
is  carried  on  along  the  coast.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Blackwater 
is  important,  and  employs  numerous  handa 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  bricks,  coarse  pottery,  ropee,  and 
malt  liquors.  There  are  also  establishments  for  the  porehase  and 
exportation  of  salmon  in  ioe;  and  near  the  town  is  a  quany  of  good 
building-stone.  In  the  town  are  police  barracks,  infantry  banaeks,  aad 
a  coast-guard  station.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  hdd.  The  market 
is  held  twice  a  week,  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  fixat  Thtufldajof  avety 
month,  and  on  Ascension  day. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-eMt  of  the  town,  the  Bladcwater  Is 
crossed  by  a  light  and  elegant  timber  bridge.  The  bridge  is  approaefaad 
by  a  raised  causeway  1600  feet  in  length,  and  is  itself  1787  met  long^ 
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ineludiug  a  drawbridge  of  40  feet;  it  it  22  feet  wide  between  the 
milings;  and  is  sapported  by  67  lete  of  pien  or  piilarB.  Among  the 
itttereetiag  objeoCe  in  the  town  is  the  hooae  oalled  Myrtle  GroT^  which 
iome  lay  was  erectod,  and  which  donbtleee  waa  for  a  eonaiderable 
time  inhabited,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1686.  Baleigh  waa  mayor 
of  the  town  in  1588,  and  here^  aooording  to  tradition,  the  first  potatoei 
brought  by  him  from  Ameiioa  were  planted.  There  are  some  ruins 
of  Uie  old  Dominioan  priory;  considerable  remains  of  the  old  wall, 
especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  town;  and  there  ace  aeYeral 
ancient  houses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood* 
TOULGREAVE.    [Dsbbtshirb.] 

TOXAI^L.     [STAyFOBOSHlBB.] 


YOXFORD.     [SoFFOLK.] 

YPRE8.    [Flaitdkbb,  West.] 

YRIEIX,  ST.    [VuH»E,  Hautb.] 

YSSENGEAUX.    [Loibe,  Haute.] 

YTHAN,  RIVER.    [ABiRDSSNaHiRB.] 

YUCATAN.    [Mkxioo.] 

YURGOWETZ-POWOLSKOL    [Costboma.] 

YVERDUN.    [Vaud.] 

YVERDUN,  LAKE.    [Nbufohatkl.] 

YVETOT.    [Sguri-IxryftBiiuBS;  Suirs-MABiTiMB.1 

YVI9A,    [IviZA.] 


ZAANDAIC    [Holland.] 
ZAB,   GREATER  and   LESSER.      [Baohdao,   Psahalio   of; 

KUBDISTAir.] 

ZABATZ.    [Sbrvia.] 

ZACATECAS.    [Mbxioo.] 

ZACYNTHUS,  or  ZANTE.    [Ioviar  IslaHSS.] 

ZAFRA«    [EsTBiifADUBA;  Spanish.] 

ZAIRE.    rCtoirao.] 

ZAMA.    [i^uMmiA.] 

ZAMBEZL     [Sbnma.] 

ZAMORA.    [Lbon.] 

ZAMOSZ.      [POLAKD.] 

ZANA,  LAKE.    [Abtssinia.] 

ZANDVLIET.    [Aktwerp.] 

ZANESVILLE.    [Ohio.] 

ZANGUEBAR,  a  name  gi^en  by  the  Portuguese  and  after  them  by 
other  European  nations,  to  a  country  of  eastern  Afrioa,  probably  f!rom 
Zanzibar,  the  largest  of  the  islands  belonging  to  il  It  extends  from 
the  Hozimba  (11*  6<K  S.  lat),  which  separates  it  fh>m  Hoaambique 
on  the  south,  to  Ras  Assoad  (4**  10'  N.  lat),  on  the  north,  where  it 
joins  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  extent  of  the  coast-line  exceeds  1600 
miles. 

But  little  is  known  of  Zanguebar  except  the  searcoast  The  interior 
is  entirely  unknown,  and  occupied  by  native  tribes,  which  axe  always 
at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  are  mostly  foreign 
settlers.  The  most  northern  portion  from  Ras  Assoad  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Juba  (a  few  miles  sout^  of  the  equator)  is  called  Barra 
Somauli,  or  the  country  of  the  Somauli,  because  occupied  by  that 
nation.  The  country  north  of  Hukdeesha,  or  Magadoxo,  as  seen  from 
the  se%  exhibits  a  very  small  degree  of  fertility,  but  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  there  seems  to  be  a  fertile  populous  basin  traversed  by 
the  HAnvB3  Riybr.  To  the  south  of  Mukdeesha  the  country  improves 
considerably ;  it  is  far  more  fertile  and  more  populous  There  are 
several  towns  on  the  coast,  as  Mukdeesha  [Magadoxo]  ;  Geierat  and 
Denana;  Havaly  and  Goondarsha;  Marka;  Mongooya  and  Terra;  and 
Brava.  All  these  towns  are  built  on  rocky  promontories,  either 
entirely  or  nearly  insulated.  Along  the  coast  tnere  are  in  meet  places 
dangerous  reefi.  The  river,  called  Juba  or  Jubb  by  the  Arabs,  and 
by  tiie  Africans  Wow-weenda,  is  stated  to  be  of  considerable  length, 
rising  in  Abyssinia,  and  being  navigable  by  boata  for  three  months 
from  its  mouth.  Across  the  mouth,  which  is  not  wide,  there  is  a  bar, 
but  the  bar  is  narrow  and  has  plenty  of  water. 

The  country  south  of  the  river  Jnba  is  much  more  indented,  and 
contains  numerous  fine  harbours.  The  shore  as  well  as  the  islands 
are  formed  of  madrepore.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba  and 
the  Bay  of  Kwyhoo,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  is  a  labyrinth  of  small 
islands  and  rocks.  The  country  opposite  this  labyrinth  of  islands  is  a 
succession  of  hills  covered  witii  venlure  and  of  well-wooded  lowlands. 
These  parts  contain  many  antiquities,  consisting  of  tombs,  obelisks,  and 
other  ruins.  Though  the  soil  of  this  tract  is  apparently  fertile  and 
the  climate  healthy,  it  is  very  thinly  peopled,  having  been  laid  waste 
by  the  Galla,  who  have  extirpated  the  former  inhabitants,  or  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  islands. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  region  (near  2*  8.  lat.)  begins  a 
low  coast-line,  which  however  contains  many  excellent  harbours,  as 
those  of  Kwyhoo,  Patta,  Lamoo,  Formosa,  Melinda,  and  Mombas. 
There  are  only  a  few  coral  islands  along  it.  The  shores  of  the  bays 
and  harbours  are  low  and  mostly  swampy;  they  are  overgrown  with 
mangroves,  but  at  a  short  distance  inland  the  country  rises  into  low 
hills,  between  which  are  wooded  levels  of  moderate  extent.  The 
surface  presents  a  soil  varying  from  red  to  a  dark  black,  which  appears 
to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  In  Formosa  Bay  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  (kg,  which  is  one  mile  wide  at  its  entranoe,  and, 
although  deep  inside  and  a  large  river,  it  is  difficult  of  access  on 
account  of  a  dangerous  quicksand-bar,  over  which  at  low  tide  there  is 
only  four  feet  m  water.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  natives, 
this  river  rises  greatly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  inundates  the 
surrounding  country  for  many  miles,  destroying  innumerable  wild 
animals^  among  the  rest  many  elephants.    At  the  distance  of  fifteen 


days'  journey  in  a  oanoe  there  is  said  to  be  a  laige  town,  Zoobakey, 
beyond  which  the  current  is  too  strong  for  farther  progress.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  this  large  river  and  the  numerous  other  streams 
that  fall  in  on  this  coast,  have  their  sources  in  the  recently  discovered 
Kilimadgaro  Mountains,  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
and  reach  their  culminating  point  in  a  lofty  dome-shaped  summit 
towering  high  above  several  lower  snow  crowned  peaks  that  surround 
it,  near  3"*  40'  Sw  lat  This  high  mountain  range,  which  (it  is  asserted 
by  some)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Nile  River,  runs  nearly  due  north 
and  souUi  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  coast,  to  which  it 
presents  its  steepest  slope. 

South  of  Mombas  the  general  appearancS  of  the  coast  is  low,  but 
not  swampy,  and  well  defined,  having  a  sandy  shore,  and  in  some 
places  a  small  intervening  cliff  of  coral.  But  at  some  distance  appear 
various  insulated  mountains  of  curious  shapes.  The  bay  of  Lmdy 
has  a  flat  shore,  which  is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  brought  down 
by  the  river  Lindyt  which  appears  to  be  large,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  branches  into  several  small  channelB, 
forming  a  complete  archipelago  of  low  swampy  islets  covered  with 
mangroves.  A  few  miles  farther  south  is  the  river  Jiowoona,  which 
discharges  a  vast  volume  of  water. 

Opposite  this  country  are  the  largest  islands  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  the  islands  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfeea.  The  most 
northern  Pemhti,  or  Al  HtUherci,  extends  from  north  to  south  thirty 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  ten  miles.  It  is  not  in  any  part  more 
than  200  miles  above  the  sea,  and  rests  on  a  coral  foundation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  world,  being  covered  with  a  very 
productive  soil,  and  it  abounds  in  excellent  ship-timber :  but  the  largest 
part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  and  produces,  besides  other  plants^ 
rice  of  the  finest  quality.  Zaneibar  is  nearly  twice  the  sise  of  Pemba, 
and  resembles  this  island  in  soil  and  fertility.  Besides  every  kind  of 
grain  which  grows  between  the  tropics,  it  produces  great  quantities  of 
sugar.  There  are  numerous  harbours  between  Zansibar  and  the  main, 
formed  by  the  islands  and  reefs  which  are  dispersed  over  the  channel 
which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  and  which  is  about  fifteen  mUes 
wide.  These  harbours  are  safe,  and  not  difficult  of  access ;  but  within 
the  shores  of  Zanzibar  there  is  not  one  land-locked  port  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  from  rhinoceros  hides  great  numbers  of  round  shields^ 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muskat,  who  exercises  the  sovereifrnty  along  the  greater  part  of  this 
coast  Monfeea  is  little  known,  being  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth  of 
shoals  and  several  islets,  which  render  access  to  it  difficult  It  seems 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  Pemba.  It  rises  abruptly  from  an 
unfathomable  depth,  and  is  based  upon  a  coral  foundation.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  trees,  and  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well 
peopled.  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main  is  about  twelve 
miles  across,  but  so  thickly  studded  with  coral  shoals  as  to  be  impas- 
sable for  vessels  of  any  size  without  considerable  danger.  Kearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mozamba  River  are  the  Querimba  Inlands^ 
a  numerous  archipelago,  low,  and  formed  of  coral,  with  excellent 
harbours  between  them. 

The  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  rainy  season.  The 
rains  are  very  abundant,  ai^d  the  rivers  swell  so  as  to  inundate  the 
adjacent  countries  for  milo.^.    The  heat  in  summer  is  very  great 

The  productions  known  along  the  coast  are  rice,  millet  peas,  beans^ 
melons,  pumpkins,  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  &Q. 
The  forests  contain  the  Indla-rubber^tree  and  many  large  timber- trees. 
Cattle,  mostly  of  the  humped  kmd,  abound.  The  sheep  are  of  the 
Tartar  breed;  they  are  very  small,  but  their  fiesh  is  delicate  and 
sweet.  Fowls  are  very  abundant  The  larger  wild  animals  in  the 
interior  are  the  eleplumt,  rhinoceros,  lion,  leopard,  and  several  kinds 
of  antelopes.  The  rivers  contain  hippopotami  and  crocodiles.  Fish 
are  abundant;  there  are  several  kinds  of  shell-fish.  Cowries  are 
collected  in  great  quantities  for  export 

Zanguebar  is  partly  subject  to  native  princes  and  partly  to  the 

Imaum  of  Muscat      North  of  the  river  Juba  the  inhabitants  are 

Somauli,  and  their  chiefii  appear  to  be  independent    From  the  river 

Juba  to  the  Bay  of  Kwyhoo  the  Galla  have  advanced  to  the  shores  of 

I  the  sea,  and  keep  possession  of  that  txaot     The  country  between 
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Kwyhoo  uid  Melinda  is  lubjeot  to  the  Imaum  of  Maacat  From 
Melinda  to  the  river  Pongany  extend  the  territories  of  the  Sheik  or 
Sultan  of  Mombas.  The  remainder  of  the  eoast,  as  far  south  as  Gape 
Delgado,  is  again  subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  tribes  of  African  origin  or  settlers  ttom 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  African  tribes  are  the  Somauli,  Galla» 
Dowla,  Wanyekas,  and  Sowhylese.  The  Somauli  are  a  mild  people, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  or  the  profits  of  the 
commerce  which  they  carry  on  with  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Along 
the  Indian  Sea  they  inhabit  the  coast  as  far  as  Magadoxa ;  but  they 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  interior  being 
occupied  by  the  Qalla,  who  occupy  the  southern  portions  of  Abysainia, 
and  extend  southward  to  the  Bay  of  Kwyhoo.  The  Qalla  are  a 
nomadic  people,  who  ramble  about  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
and  terrify  all  their  neighbours  by  their  warlike  disposition,  ferocity, 
and  cruelty.  They  are  black,  of  large  stature  and  athletic  make,  and 
wear  no  dress  except  a  small  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their  loins. 
The  Dowlas  occupy  the  country  at  the  back  of  Lamoo.  They  are  far 
more  tractable  than  the  Galla»  and  the  Arabs  have  uninterrupted 
commercial  intercourse  with  them.  The  Wanyekahs  inhabit  the 
country  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Mombas.  They  seem  to  have  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation :  some  of  their  towns  are  large 
and  populous,  and  strongly  defended  by  a  double  hedge  of  thorn-bush 
and  by  gates.  The  Sowhylese  occupy  nearly  all  the  villages  and  towns 
of  the  coast  south  of  Kwyhoo  Bay,  and  at  some  places  tracts  extend- 
ing to  a  great  distance  into  the  interior.  They  are  not  so  black  as  the 
other  tribes,  but  approach  in  colour  and  features  to  the  Moors  of 
North  Africa.  They  differ  in  language,  person,  and  character  from 
the  Arabs  and  the  other  native  Africans.  Their  language  is  still 
spoken  from  Kwyhoo  to  Mozambique.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and 
therefore  more  closely  united  to  the  Arabs  than  the  other  tribes. 
They  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  Portuguese  had  numerous  settlements  on  this  coast  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Before  their  arrival  the  Arabs  had  not  settled 
there,  except  in  small  numbers  and  as  merdiants.  But  after  the 
Portuguese  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  country  the  Arabs 
appeand  as  conquerors,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  them 
at  present  in  the  large  towns.  Several  Banyans  firom  Hindustan  are 
settled  at  Mombas  as  merchants. 

The  towns  of  Maqadoxo,  Melinda,  MoHBAfl^  and  Quiloa  are 
noticed  under  separate  heads.  Patta  is  built  on  an  island,  which  lies 
between  the  bays  of  Kwyhoo  and  Patta,  and  is  divided  from  the 
mainland  bv  a  narrow  sandy  creek,  through  which  boats  only  can  pass. 
A  good  deal  of  commerce  is  carried  on  here.  The  Portuguese  had  a 
castle  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Lamoo  is  at  present  the 
most  considerable  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa^  next  to  Mozam- 
bique, and  has  a  population  of  more  than  5000.  It  is  buUt  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Lamoo,  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  ridge  of 
bills  which  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
formed  by  a  small  river  and  some  ereeks.  The  houses  sre  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  are  made  of  reeds  and  stakes  plastored  with  mud;  the  roof 
is  supported  by  rafters,  which  project  far  beyond  the  walls.  Their 
mosques  are  built  with  a  flat  roo(  supported  by  low  clumsy  arches. 
The  houses  are  crammed  together  as  close  as  space  will  allow,  so  as  to 
leave  only  narrow  alleys  between  them.  Lindy  (near  10**  S.  lat.)  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  formed  between  reefs,  which  in 
some  parts  extend  two  or  three  miles  from  the  land.  The  river  Lindy 
falls  into  this  bay,  and  on  its  northern  banks  the  town  Is  situated.  It 
is  built  on  low  ground,  and  consists  of  a  great  number  of  straggling 
huts  interspersed  with  groves  of  coooarnut  and  other  trees.  It 
formerly  carried  on  a.oonsiderable  trade  in  slaves. 

The  exports  of  Zanguebar  to  Arabia  are  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  ivoi^,  gums,  and  shields.  The  chief  imports  are  dates, 
arms,  and  some  Indian  manufactures.  The  commerce  with  Hindustan  is 
limited  to  the  harbour  of  Mombas,  from  which  the  Banyans,  who  are 
settled  there,  send  ivory^  gold,  cowries,  and  a  few  minor  articles  to 
Bombay,  whence  they  receive  Indian  and  English  manufactures. 
Many  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting-trade,  carrring  chiefly  dhol 
(small  peas),  rice,  and  salted  and  dried  fish  from  one  plaoe  to  another. 

ZANTE.     flONlAK  IBLAHDS.] 

ZAPOROGH  COSSAKS.    [CoesAKS.] 

ZABA.    [Dalmatia.] 

ZARAESHAN,  RIVER.    [Bokhaba.] 

ZARAGOZA  (in  English  generally  written  Saragoaa),  a  city  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  and  former  province  of  Aragon 
and  of  the  modem  province  of  Zaragoza,  is  situated  in  iV  iV  N.  lat., 
0"  53'  W.  long.,  180  miles  N.E.  from  Madrid.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop  and  the  residence  of  a  captain-general.  The  population  in 
1845  was  40,482. 

The  city  of  Zaragoza  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  is 
connected  with  a  suburb  on  the  north  bank  by  a  good  stone  bridge 
600  feet  in  length,  which  was  constructed  in  1437.  The  small  river 
Huerba  flows  from  the  south  towards  the  central  part  of  the  city-wall, 
and  then,  sweeping  round  the  outside  of  the  wall,  falls  into  the  Ebro 


are  solidly  built^  some  of  stone,  but  mostly  of  brtok ;  the  streets  an 
narrow,  tortuons,  ill  paved,  and  ill  lighted. 

Zarsgon  possesfles  two  cathedralB,  in  each  of  which  the  chapter 
resides  alternately  six  months.  The  older  of  the  two,  called  La  Sea 
(the  See,  or  Seat^ '  cathedra ')  is  a  gothic  structure,  with  one  octagonal 
belf^-tower,  the  other  being  yet  to  boild.  The  second  cath^ra], 
dedicated  to  Nnestra  Seftora  del  Pilar,  is  a  quadrangular  building 
about  500  feet  in  length,  and  with  three  naves.  In  the  centre  of  the 
church,  in  a  small  chapel  under  the  central  dome,  is  the  sacred  pillar, 
surmounted  by  a  small  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  legend 
is,  that  the  Viiigin  stood  on  this  very  pillar,  and  thence  directed  St 
James  (Santiago)  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  spot  This  pillai:  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Aragonese,  who  resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  province.  Several  of  the  other  churches,  and  most  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings,  were  either  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  during  the 
two  sieges  of  1808-9. 

An  octangular  dock-tower,  built  in  1504,  and  called  La  Torre 
Nueva,  is  as  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa.  It  is  of  brick-work,  much  ornamented.  The  oniversity,  with 
its  valaable  library,  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  but  has  since  been 
partially  reconstructed.  The  students  amount  to  about  1000.  The 
General  Hospital  is  also  a  new  structure,  the  former  having  been 
burnt  during  the  siege.  The  Aljaferia  (so  named  from  Aba-Jafar, 
the  Moorish  sovereign  who  built  it),  the  pslace-dtadel,  or  alcazar,  is 
outside  the  north-western  gate.  It  was  much  damaged  by  the  bombs 
of  the  French,  and  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  Poor-House 
and  Orphan  Asylum  (Casa  de  Miaericordia),  has  accommodation  for 
600  or  700  individuals.  Near  to  this  building  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
(bull-arena),  where  grand  fights  are  occasionuly  exhibited  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  on  which  occasions  the  profits  are  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  hospitala  The  Lonja,  or  Exchange,  is  a  fine  stone  edifice, 
round  which  marble  busts  of  most  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  are  placed 
in  niches.  Nearly  opposite  is  La  Casa  de  la  Diputacion,  a  noble  building 
erected  by  Alfonso  V.,  in  the  principal  hall  of  which  are  portraits  of 
the  kings  of  Aragon.  The  other  principal  buildings  consist  of  a 
theatre,  a  museo,  or  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  a  public  library.  The 
alamadaa  extend  on  the  outside  of  the  city-wall  as  far  as  the  Gasa 
Blanca  on  the  canal;  they  are  lined  with  poplar>trees^  and  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  principal  manufMstures  are  silks,  woollens,  and  leather,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  by  the  canal  of 
the  Ebro. 

By  the  Celt-Iberians  Zarsgoca  was  called  Salduba  or  Saldyva  (Plin. 
lib.  ill).  It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Emperor  Augustus 
named  it  Csasar  Augusta,  which  the  Moors  corrupted  into  Saxaoosts, 
anciently  written  Caragofa,  whence  the  present  name  Zaragosa.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  about  aj>.  470,  by  the  Moors  in  712,  and  by 
Alfonso  L  of  Arsgon  in  1118.  Zaragoza  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
French  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  was  first  invested 
June  15, 1808.  The  French  carried  some  of  the  exterior  works,  and 
forced  tiieir  way  into  the  city;  but  the  garrison  and  inhabitant* 
attacked  the  enemy  with  irresistible  fury,  and  after  49  days  of  open 
trenches  and  21  days  of  bombardment,  the  aiege  was  raised  on  the 
4fch  of  August  Being  a  military  position  of  great  importance^  where 
several  roads  meet,  the  si^  was  recommenced  on  the  20th  of  Deoem* 
ber.  It  was  bombarded  tUl  the  27th  of  January  1809,  when  a  general 
assault  was  made,  and  the  French  forced  their  way  through  the 
breaches  into  the  city.  The  city  itself  however  was  defended  with 
desperate  valour  by  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  by  the  garrison,  house 
by  house  as  well  as  street  by  street,  and  was  not  conquered  till  the 
22nd  of  February  1809. 

ZARIA.  or  ZKGZEG.    [Soodan.I 

ZARITZIN.    [SaeatovJ 

ZARKL     [POLAKD.] 

ZAKUMA.    [Ecuador.] 

ZBARACZi    [Gaucia,  Austrian.] 

ZEA  (K^«f,  Ceo,),  an  island  in  the  uSgean,  about  18  mUes  S.E.  fiom 
Cape  Colonna; 
The  capi 

on  the  northern  

long  and  10  miles  broad.'  It  is  one  broad-based  hill  rising  from  the  low 
shore-line  to  the  central  peak  of  Mount  St  Elias.  The  capital  is 
situated  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine  between  2  and  8  miles  inland  from 
its  port  BaphtiUmani  (which  has  a  sufficient  draught  of  water  lor 
vessels  of  the  largest  size),  and  contains  about  3000  inhabitants ;  and 
the  whole  island  about  5000.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  prodnoti 
are  barley,  fruits,  wine,  cotton,  sheep,  and  silk-worms.  Zea  has  no 
relics  of  antiquity  except  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  the  ancient  waUa 
of  the  capital 

ZEALAND,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  situated 
between  51'  14'  and  bV  46'  N.  lat,  S"  13'  and  4'  7'  B.  long.,  ia 
formed  of  the  andent  province  of  that  name,  of  Dutch  Flanders,  and 
of  a  group  of  islands  fomwKl  by  the  several  arms  of  the  Sohelde.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  two  branches  of  the  West  Sohelde;  K  by  North 
Brabant  and  Antwerp;  a  by  FUnders;  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 
Its  area  is  670  square  miles.  The  population  at  the  end  of  1853 
was  165,076.  The  surface  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tho 
monotonous  plain  is  only  broken  here  and  there  by  artificial  mounda. 
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The  proYinoe  if  protected  from  the  sea  by  numeroiui  dykes,  which  run 
along  the  ooaets  and  the  sides  of  the  riTors.  The  soil  is  a  rich  blaoik 
momd,  and  Yeiy  fertile.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  anfoyourable  to 
foreignezB,  though  the  natives  enjoy  good  health.  The  inhabitants 
are  steady,  indnstrionSy  and  wealthy  people,  devoted  chiefly  to  agrionl- 
ture,  catde-breeding»  and  the  sea  fisheries.  Zealand  wheat,  especially 
that  of  the  island  of  Schouwen,  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  pro- 
vince produces  likewise  fine  rye  and  malting  barley.  Kidney-beans 
and  peas,  lape^eed  and  flax,  are  important  articles  of  exportation, 
and  the  island  of  Schouwen  alone  prodaces  20,000  cwt.  of  fine  madder 
annually.  The  sheep  are  small,  and  the  wool  of  indifferent  quality. 
The  horses  are  large,  heavy,  and  strong.  Poultry,  rabbits,  ducks,  wild- 
fowl, and  fish  abound.  Besides  grain  and  pulse,  the  people  cultivate 
potatoes,  melons,  fruity  and  teazels.  The  inhabitants  have  a  consider- 
able export  trade,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  fine 
yam ;  distilleries,  breweries,  •alt'Works,  and  dockyards  for  ship-build- 
ing.   The  following  are  the  islands : — 

1.  Wakheren,  in  which  are  the  following  towns  : — Middelburg,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  fortified  town,  connected  with  the  West 
Scnelde  by  a  navigable  canal  half  a  league  in  length.  It  is  a  seaport, 
and  hss  15,000  inhabitants.  FLUSHiNa  Veere,  or  Terveere,  a  fortified 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Schelde.  2,  and  8.  Bevblakd,  North 
and  South.  4.  Woffendyk,  with  the  village  of  Oosterland,  separated 
by  the  Zuyd  Vliet  from  North  Beveland.  5.  Sohouwen,  separated  by 
the  East  Schelde  from  North  Beveland.  In  this  island  are  the  towns 
ot—Zierickzeet  with  7000  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsistence 
from  the  fisheiy,  salt-worics,  trade  iu  madder,  &c  Brouwerthafen, 
mostly  inhabited  by  seamen  and  fishermen.  6.  Duivdand,  separated 
fh>m  Schouwen  by  the  Dyl.  7.  TKolen,  This  island  produces  the 
finest  flax,  and  it  manufactures  the  finest  thread,  of  which  one  pound 
oosto  800  florins  (nearly  252.  sterling).  The  town  of  Tholen  has  2000 
inhabitants,  and  is  partly  fortified. 

In  Dutch  Flanders  are  the  following  towns  i—Sat  de  Oand,  a  well- 
fortified  town,  with  1200  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  cansl  which  leads 
from  Qhent  to  the  West  Schelde.  Sluys,  or  rSehuet  a  well-fortified 
place,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde, 
and  on  a  canal  to  Bruges.  The  population  is  1200.  Aardenharg,  on 
a  canal  which  joins  the  Zwin,  has  1400  inhabitants.  Cadtand,  on  the 
island  of  Cadsaud  (which  is  5  lesgues  long  and  4  broad ;  it  has  rich 
pastares,  and  is  famous  for  its  cheese),  is  a  mere  village.  Axel,  on  an 
island  in  the  Schelde^  on  a  canal  from  the  West  Schelde,  has  2300 
inhabitants.  MuUt,  a  fortified  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  with  a 
harbour  communicating  with  the  Helle  (ht,  a  creek  of  the  West 
Schelde. 

ZEALAND,  or  SI^LAND.    [Dknmabk.] 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  one  of  the  British  colonies,  consists  of  a  group 
of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  group  includes  two  large  islands  and  a  small  island  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  them.  Many  other  islands  still  smaller  are  scattered  along 
the  shores.  The  northem  of  the  two  large  islands  is  called  by  the 
natives  Eaheinomauwe,  and  the  southern  Taval-Poenammoo ;  they 
are  separated  by  a  wide  strait,  called  from  its  discoverer,  Cook  Strait. 
The  northem  island  is  called  by  the  colonists  New  Ulster ;  the  central 
large  island  is  called  New  Munster,  and  the  small  island  is  New 
Lemster,  or  Stewart  Island.  The  islands  lie  between  166"  and  178°  35' 
£.  long.,  84''  25'  and  47**  20'  S.  lat.  The  entire  length  of  the  two 
large  islands  is  about  1200  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  about  140 
miles.  The  area  is  about  95,000  square  miles.  Stewart  Isknd  is 
about  60  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide.  The  native  population  in  1850 
was  estimated  at  120,000.  In  1851  the  census  taken  in  the  settled 
districts  gave  a  population  of  26,656,  of  whom  14,996  were  males  and 
11,660  females. 

Co€ut-line,  ffarboun,  die. — New  Ulster,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
islands,  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  extending  north-esst  and  then 
north-westy  with  a  large  promontorial  projection  near  the  middle  on 
the  east  It  lies  between  84^'  25'  and  41**  40'  a  Ut,  172**  80'  and 
178'*  49'  E.  long.  Ths  most  northem  portion  is  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land  about  40  miles  in  length,  but  hardly  anywhere  more  than  8  miles 
across,  except  at  the  meet  northem  extremity,  where  it  expands  in 
the  form  of  a  dovetail,  and  where  it  is  more  than  20  miles  from  west 
to  east.  ^  This  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  ridge  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, which  extends  from  the  western  cape,  called  Cape  Maria  Van 
Diemen,  by  Tasman,  to  the  North  Cape,  or  Cape  Otou.  About  4 
miles  from  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen,  on  the  western  coast^  begms  a 
cliff  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  and  continues 
for  6  milcMSL  From  this  place  the  ridge  of  hills  recedes  from  the  shoro, 
and  mns  inland  towards  the  harbour  of  Pa-reinga  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
but  it  sends  short  o£beta  to  the  north  and  south,  so  that  it  is  inter- 
sected by  several  small  valleya  North  Cape  is  high  and  bold,  pre- 
senting steep  sides  to  the  northem  and  eastem  coast,  but  a  flat  and 
swampy  tract  about  8  squsro  miles  in  extent  mns  from  the  northem 
to  the  eastem  shores,  separating  the  promontory  from  the  hilly  tracts 
which  terminates  on  the  eastern  coast  in  perpendiciUar  clifiQi  of 
volcanic  conglomerate.  A  narrow  isthmus  80  mUes  in  length,  con- 
sisting of  low  hills  and  swamps,  connects  this  promontory  with  the 
broken  part  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  western  shoro  of  the  isthmus 
is  Pa-reinga  Bay,  wnich  has  always  two  fathoms  of  water,  and  a  rise 
«f  10  feet  at  high  tide.    On  the  eastem  shoro  is  an  isolated  hill,  called 


Mount  Camel,  or  Houhoura,  iriiich  rises  500  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
its  southern  side  is  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels^ 
with  anchorage  dose  to  the  eastem  shoro ;  but  the  entrance  is  not 
moro  than  40  or  50  yards  wide.  Where  the  isthmus  terminates  on 
the  south  there  is  an  extensive  alluvial  district,  which  stretches  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  follows  the  serpentine  course  of 
the  Awaroa,  a  river  which  empties  itself  into  the  ssstuaiy  of  Ran- 
ganui.  The  Awaroa,  though  a  small  river,  is  navigable  for  boats  at 
high  water  to  the  distance  of  about  10  miles ;  the  tides  rise  10  feet^ 
and  the  river  has  little  fsll  in  its  lower  course.  There  are  several 
European  settlements  in  this  district,  and  the  natives  have  made  roads 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  for  internal  communication. 

On  the  south  of  the  Valley  of  the  Awaroa  extends  a  hilly  region 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  coast  on  both  sides  of  this  region  is  indented  by 
several  inlets,  and  some  of  them  contain  good  harbours.  On  the 
eastem  coast  are  Doubtless  Bay  and  Wangaroa  Harbour,  and  on  the 
western  coast  Whangapi  and  Hokianga. 

The  Bay  of  Islands,  called  Kororarika  by  the  natives,  lies  on  the 
eastern  coast :  it  is  open  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  entrance 
between  Cape  Pococke  and  Cape  Brett  is  11  miles  wide.  It  extends 
south-west  about  12  miles,  and  is  studded  with  several  islands,  whence 
it  has  received  its  name.  There  is  deep  water  dose  to  the  shore,  and 
there  are  several  good  anchorages,  even  with  northerly  and  north- 
easterly winds,  behind  the  rocky  and  elevated  islanda  It  is  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  New  Zealand.  Between  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
Hauraki  Gulf,  the  diores  of  the  sea  are  bounded  by  high  precipitous 
cliffs,  in  which  several  small  indentations  occur ;  but  none  of  them  will 
receive  ships  above  the  size  of  coasting-vessels,  except  Wangari  Bay, 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wangari  River.  The  harbour 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  4  miles  long,  and  has  good  anchorage 
in  from  6  to  10  fathoms,  and  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  windb. 
Hauraki  Gulf,  now  called  the  Frith  of  the  Thames,  from  its  most 
northem  point,  Cape  Rodney,  to  its  most  southern  inlet,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  is  about  70  miles  long.  The 
entrance  is  from  the  north,  where  it  is  40  miles  wide,  between  Cape 
Rodney  and  Cape  Colville.  It  preserves  this  width  to  half  its  extent, 
but  farther  south  it  grows  rapidly  narrower,  and  terminates  with  the 
sestuaries  of  the  Thames,  or  Waiho,  and  the  Piako,  which  empty 
tbemeelves  into  it  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  Great  Barrier 
Island,  opposite  Cape  Colville,  is  nearly  80  miles  in  ciroumference, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Great  Barrier  Harbour,  at  its 
most  north-western  extremity.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  wider 
portion  of  the  gulf,  of  which  those  of  Raogitoto  and  Waiheke  require 
notice.  Rangitoto  is  a  cone,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nating in  three  peaks,  the  middle  one  being  the  highest.  This  cone 
contains  a  very  perfect  crater,  about  150  feet  deep :  the  highest  i>oint 
of  it  rises  920  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Between  Rangitoto  and  the 
msinlsnd  is  the  best  channel  into  Waitemata  Harbour,  which  leads  to 
Aucklsnd.  Waiheke  is  about  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  with  anchorage  for  l-irger  vessels  in  the 
channel  which  separates  the  island  from  the  mainland. 

The  peninsula  which  terminates  with  Cape  Colville  contains  two 
harbours,  called  Coromandel  or  Waiho  Harbour,  and  Meroury  Bay  and 
harbour.  From  Meroury  Bay  there  is  no  good  harbour  till  we  reach 
that  of  Tauranga  in  the  spacious  Bay  of  Plenty.  There  is  here  a 
native  village,  whence  a  great  number  of  pigs  are  exported ;  they  are 
mostly  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Waiho,  to  be  shipped 
here.  Between  Tauranga  and  Katikati  which  lies  about  20  miles 
north  from  it,  the  coast-line  is  formed  by  several  large  islands,  which 
in  structure  and  configuration  exactly  resemble  the  mainland,  but  are 
separated  from  it  by  narrow  channels. 

In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  island  of  Tuhoa,  or  ICayor's  Island, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  rugged  basaltic  rocks, 
with  narrow  but  fertile  valleys.  The  natives  cultivate  the  land,  and 
occssionally  provide  passing  whalen  with  provisions.  White  Island, 
or  Puhia*i- Wakari,  is  small  and  low ;  it  contains  an  active  volcano, 
similar  to  Stromboli,  and  produces  sulphur.  Near  Highland  Bay,  one 
of  the  indentations  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is  Mount  Edgecombe,  or 
Putawski,  which  reaches  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  Other  bays  on  this 
coast  are  Hicks  Bay ;  Poverty  Bay,  where  Captain  Cook  first  landed 
in  1769 ;  and  Wairoa.  Cape  Kawakawa  constitutes,  with  Cape  Camp- 
bell, the  southern  entrance  of  Cook  Strait.  West  of  the  cape  is  a 
wide  bay,  which  on  the  west  is  sheltered  by  the  high  lands  terminating 
with  Baring  Head,  or  Cape  Tourakira.  It  is  open  to  all  winds  except 
those  from  the  north  and  east,  and  affords  no  safety  nor  good  anchor- 
age. It  is  appropriately  called  Useless  Bay,  also  Palliser  Bay,  and  by 
the  natives  Wairapara.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay  is  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  the  Wairapara.  West  of  this  bay  a  headland  projects 
into  Cook  Strait  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  whieh  terminate  at  Barii^g 
Head  and  Cape  Terawiti.  Between  these  rocky  capes  Port  Nicholson 
extends  northward.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  rooky  hills^ 
generally  covered  with  wood,  except  opposite  the  entrenoe  of  the 
harbour,  where  a  sandy  beadi  occurs  about  2^  miles  in  length.  This 
leads  to  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  river  Hutt,  or  Eritonga,  which  is 
surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  and  extends  7  miles  inland,  where  the 
hills  approach  each  other  and  form  the  gorge  of  the  river.  This 
tract  has  great  fertility.    The  bay  extends  about  8  miles,  and  that 
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Krtion  of  it  whioh  it  acyaoent  to  the  Mfttem  hilb  is  exposed  to  a 
K9J  swell  during  southern  windai    At  its  extremity  Cape  Terawiti 
bends  eastward  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  thus  it  proteots  the  western 

E^rtiou  of  the  bay  against  the  swell  and  winds.    Here  is  Lambton 
arbour,  on  which  the  town  of  Wellington  is  built 
After  rounding  Gape  Terawiti  the  coast  turns  nearly  northward,  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  Cape  Terawiti  is  the  harbour  of  Poiirua,  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  Hutt  Valley.  At  Porirua  is  a  barrack  station.  Pro- 
ceeding north  there  are  several  harbour*,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
numerous  short  streams  that  descend  from  the  wefttem  aides  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  several  settlements  have  been  established  on 
them.    The  most  important  is  Petre^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wanganui, 
whioh  is  also  the  most  important  river  ooming  from  the  north,  for  a 
considerable  distance.    The  coast  then  stretches  away  to  the  north- 
west to  Cape  £gmout»  near  which  is  Mount  Kgmont  or  Taranaki, 
8500  feet  high,    it  then  turns  north-east,  and  about  80  miles  from  the 
cape  is  New  Plymouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hua.    Part  of  the  coast 
further  north  is  cliffy,  part  has  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  part  is  lined 
by  sand-hills,  but  on  it  are  the  following  harbours — Mokau,  near 
which  coal  is  stated  to  have  been  found.    Kawia,  a  laige  and  safe 
harbour  (near  38"  S.  lat.),  one  of  the  moat  important  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island.    It  has  a  dear  entrance  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
wide,  with  two  fathoms  at  low  water  of  spiing-tides.    The  tide  rises 
12  feet.    Aotia,  a  long  and  shallow  sestuary,  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
admitting  only  vesseh  under  20  tons  burden.    Wangaroa,  a  long  inlet^ 
with  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  in  which  however  there  is  a  channel  with 
12  feet  at  low  water.    Smaller  vessels  find  good  anchorage  and  shelter 
in  several  coves  on  the  north  shore.    From  Wangaroa  the  coast  trends 
to  the  north-west,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  is  the  harbour 
of  Wtiikato,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  tiie  largest 
in  the  island,  up  which  vessels  of  80  tons  burden  can  ascend  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction.    The  next  harbour 
is  that  of  Manukao,  which  forms  part  of  the  Auckland  districti  and 
its  shores  are  colonised.    It  is,  as  already  observed,  separated  from 
an  inlet  of  Waltemata  Harbour  by  a  portage  of  less  than  2  miles,  and 
from  that  of  Tamaki  by  another  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
It  is  a  fine  basin,  about  15  miles  long,  snd  8  miles  broad  in  the  widest 
part    Several  other  harbours  occur  on  the  west  ooast    Some  of  them 
are  commodious,  but  deficient  in  shelter. 

Swfac$  and  Hydrography,  —  The  mountain  system  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  known.  The  northern  headland  and  the  long  and  narrow 
isthmus  have  been  already  noticed.  Where  the  ishmd  widens,  it  is 
flat,  with  a  few  hills,  till  we  reach  85"  5'  &  lat,  where  commences  a 
ridge  of  elevated  hills,  lying  nearly  north  and  south,  in  which  are  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Wairoa  River,  the  basin  of  which  lies  between  it 
and  a  parallel  ridge  along  the  western  coast  Another  small  ridge  lies 
in  the  same  direction  north  of  Auckland,  throwing  off  numerous 
streams  on  their  western  slope  into  the  harbour  of  Kaipara.  The 
country  extending  along  the  western  cosst  south  of  Mani^ao,  as  far 
as  the  river  ICokau,  appears  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  the  northern 
districts  of  the  island.  The  shores  have  in  many  plaoes  a  low  sandy 
beaoh ;  in  others  they  are  lined  by  sandhills,  but  there  are  also  large 
traots  where  the  sea  washes  the  base  of  steep  cliffs  composed  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate.  A  few  miles  from  the  sea  the  country  rises 
higher,  and  contains  numerous  hills,  whose  declivities  are  gradual. 
Some  miles  north  of  Waitemata  Harbour  the  hills  sink  down,  and  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  between  this  harbour  and 
Hanukao  Harbour  on  the  western  coast,  has  a  slightly  undulating 
surface,  on  whioh  several  isolated  hills  rise  to  some  height  Where 
the  Qulf  of  Hauraki  grows  narrow,  opposite  the  island  of  Waiheke, 
the  country  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and  presents  towards  the  gulf  a 
hilly  ridge,  in  which  several  narrow  valleys  open  to  the  sestuaiy  of 
the  Waiho.  This  hilly  ridge  continues  southward,  where  it  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Thamee  or  Waiho  and  of  the  Piako  from  the  basin 
of  the  Waikato  River ;  but  it  sinks  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards  the 
source  of  the  Thames,  or  rather  the  general  level  of  the  country  rises 
higher.  This  chain  of  hills  is  mostly  composed  of  basalt^  and  wood 
is  only  found  in  some  small  valleys  and  ravines.  The  valley  of  the 
river.  Thames,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  hilly  range,  and  begins  at 
the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Qulf  of  Hauraki,  is  the  hogest  known 
plain  in  New  Zealand.  It  extends  about  60  miles  south,  terminating 
sn  the  low  hills  of  Horohoro,  where  the  river  Thames  originates.  At 
its  northern  extremity  it  is  about  20  miles  wide,  but  grows  narrower 
as  it  runs  southward,  though  probably  in  no  part  does  it  fall  short  of 
10  miles  in  width.  The  plain  of  the  Thames  is  separated  from  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  by  a  ridge  of  rooky  hills,  which  begins  at  Cape  Colville, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Qulf  of  Haraki,  and  continues  without  inter* 
ruption  for  more  than  100  miles  to  the  Horohoro  Hills  at  the  souroe 
of  the  Waiho.  They  are  called  the  Ahora  (Love)  Mountains,  and 
rise  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  month  of  the 
Thames  they  fill  up  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  temdnating 
with  Cape  Culville,  but  farther  south  they  are  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Their  western  deolivity  is  very  steep^ 
and  rises  like  a  wall  over  the  plain  of  the  Thames,  but  towards  the 
Bay  of  Plenty  they  descend  with  a  gradual  slopes  They  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  wood.  North  of  88**  &  lat,  the  higheat  portion 
of  this  tract  does  not  appear  to  rise  more  than  1600  or  2000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  the  hills  do  not  run  in  any  determinate  direction. 


South  of  the  parallel  just  mentioned  they  take  the  ahap«  of  a  con- 
tinuous ridge^  running  parallel  to  the  westen  ooast,  and  rise  much 
higher*  This  chain  is  oalle^  in  its  northern  portion,  Bangitoto;  in 
the  oentre,  Rua  Wahine;  and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  Tanir 
rua,  whioh  last  terminates  at  Cook  Strait  Mount  Taranaki  or  Egmont 
occupies  the  oentre  of  a  projecting  headland,  and  is  about  20  miles 
from  the  shore,  in  89*  8^  S.  Ut,  174*  1'  £.  long.  It  is  sn  extinok 
volcano,  which  rises  8889  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  above  the 
snow-line.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  from  the  base  of  whioh  the  country 
slopes  slowly  towanls  the  sea  on  the  north,  west,  and  south;  and  on 
the  east  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  region,  whioh  extends  to  the 
Bangitoto  Chain  and  the  volcano  of  Tongariro.  Taranki  is  the  weetem 
extremity  of  a  volcanic  region,  which  traverses  the  island  firom  south- 
west to  norUi«east^  and  terminates  on  the  southern  ahorse  of  the  Bay 
of  Plenty.  The  Bangitoto  Mountains  ccmtain  the  active  yolcano  of 
Tongariro  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  Ruapahu.  North  of  the  first- 
named  peak  is  the  Lake  of  Taupo,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills  of 
volcsnio  formation,  from  the  rents  of  whioh  numerous  hot^prings  rise, 
and  whidi  are  interspersed  with  mud  volcanoea.  Towards  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  a  large  duster  of  hikes^  some  of  them  filled 
with  hot-water,  and  others  surrounded  by  hotFsprings  and  volcanio 
rocks,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  lakes  being  that  of  Rotorua.  The 
Bangitoto  range  extends  from  38*,  after  throwing  off  the  branch  to 
Taranaki  south  by  east^  to  the  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  then  south  to 
that  of  Ruapahu,  about  70  miles.  Their  general  elevation  probably 
does  not  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  leaat  not  north  of  Tonga* 
rux>.  This  summit  rises  to  6200  feet^  snd  that  of  Ruapahu  reaches 
far  above  the  snow-line,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  9000  feet  high. 
Between  these  two  summits  and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  range 
appears  to  attain  its  greatest  elevation.  But  these  mountains  occupy 
a  comparatively  small  width,  hardly  more  than  4  or  5  miles.  On  the 
west  of  them  extends  a  hilly  region,  whose  general  level  is  probably 
less  than  1000  feet  above  tiiie  sea,  but  the  hills  upon  it  rise  about 
500  feet  higher.  On  the  east  of  the  Bangitoto  Range  is  the  basin  of 
the  Waikato  River.  Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Waikato  to  the  east,  in 
the  tract  forming  the  great  promontory  ending  at  East  Cape^  the 
country  is  broken  and  mountainous,  but  with  few  remarkable  heights, 
though  there  are  seversl  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height  at  its 
northern  extremity,  and  Mount  Edgecombe  to  the  east  of  Rotorua^ 
The  two  mountain  ridges  which  inclose  Port  Nicholson  snd  the  valley 
of  the  Eritonga  unite  at  the  souroe  of  the  river,  and  are  there  called 
the  Tararua  Range.  This  chain,  consisting  of  several  ridges,  runs 
south  and  north,  and  extends  to  the  elevated  peak  of  Ruapahu,  where 
the  Rangitoto  Mountains  begin,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  their 
northern  continuation.  The  geological  structure  of  the  Tararua 
Mountains  is  argillaceous  schist,  interrupted,  especially  on  the  western 
side^  by  bulky  and  irregular  dykes  of  red,  black,  and  greenish  Lydian 
stone.  Sometimes  the  day  is  more  quartsose  and  granular,  and  forms 
a  good  stone  for  building  purposes.  These  mountains  apparently  do 
not  rise  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea*leveL  They  extend  in 
longitudinal  ridges,  wiUi  narrow  crests  here  and  there  rising  to  % 
somewhat  higher  aummit  In  many  plaoes  they  are  overgrown  with 
forest,  in  others  the  woody  region  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  top. 
In  the  country  extending  from  the  Tararua  Mountains  to  Cook  Strait 
the  southern  portion,  as  far  as  Paripari,  is  filled  up  with  the  offaets 
of  the  mountains.  At  the  last-mentioned  place  the  chain  begins  to 
recede  from  the  sea^shore,  increasing  its  distance  from  the  eoaat>line 
as  it  runs  north.  The  mountains  are  now  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  low 
sandy  hills,  commencing  at  high-water  mark  and  widening  as  the 
mountains  fall  back,  till,  at  the  Manawatu  River,  the  sandy  belt  is 

9  miles  broad.  From  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  a 
range  of  mountains  extends  to  near  Cape  Matau,  known  as  the 
Mamigaraki  and  Pakatoi  Mountains. 

Though  possessing  almost  innumerable  streams,  New  UUter,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  mountain  ridges  running  in  general  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  through  the  length  of  the  island,  has  but  few  oon* 
siderable  rivers.  They  are  chiefly  mountain  atreams,  which,  falling 
from  the  eastern  or  weetem  slopes,  enter  the  sea,  and  are  sddom 
capable  of  being  used  for  navigation.  Of  the  Urger  ones  we  proceed 
to  give  a  short  notice.  The  first,  beginning  at  the  northern  end,  is  the 
ffokianffOf  which,  rising  near  Ngate,  about  20  miles  from  the  junction 
of  the  isthmus,  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  couise  to  the  hesid  of  the 
SBstuary  of  the  Hokianga  on  the  west  coast,  its  course  not  exceeding 

10  milea  The  fFiatroa  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  rivera  The 
remotest  branches  rise  in  the  country  between  Hokianga  and  the  Bay 
of  Islands ;  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  its  whole  course  is 
perhaps  not  less  than  200  miles,  measured  along  the  windings,  and  it 
falls  into  the  Kaipara  Harbour  at  its  northern  end.  It  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels  for  about  70  miles  above  the  heed  of  the  harbour. 
Oanoea  can  ascend  about  70  miles  farther,  beyond  which  thdr  advanoe 
is  prevented  hy  rapids.  The  valley  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
generally  two  miles  wide,  and  of  great  fertility.  The  OUtmatea  rises 
in  the  hills  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Wangari  Harbour,  and  runs 
probably  less  than  100  miles.  The  valley  is  also  fertile,  but  of  smaller 
extent  than  that  of  the  Wauroa.  It  falls  into  Kaipara  Harbour  nearly 
opposite  its  entranoe :  it  Is  navigable  for  many  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Kaipara  River,  which  falls  into  the  most  southern  inlet  of  th« 
basin,  flows  north-westerly,  has  a  very  winding  course  in  a  moderate 
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■bed  valley  botmded  by  the  hills  whioh  extend  along  the  Bea-coast 
between  Kiiipara  and  Manukao  Harbour,  and  is  separated  from  an 
inlet  of  the  harbour  of  Auckland  in  the  Qulf  of  Hauraki  by  a  neok  of 
land  about  three  miles  wide,  consisting  of  low  hills,  across  which  the 
natiyes  frequently  dragged  their  canoes  in  time  of  war.    The  tide 
ascends  the  Kaipara  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  so  far  it  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels.    The  Waikato  is  the  largest  river  in  Kew 
Ulster.    Its  source  is  in  tiie  Rangitoto  Mountams,  or  rather  in  a  con- 
tinuation south  of  them,  called  the  Kai  Munatoa  Rang^    It  is  a  com- 
bination of  numerous  streams  which  fall  into  Lake  Taupo,  the  Waikato 
being  the  outlet  of  that  lake.    Lake  Taupo  is  1837  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  or  higher  than  the  Lake  of  Geneva.    The  Waikato  leaves  the 
lake  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  is  there  about  800  yards  wide 
and  very  deep.    It  runs  first  north-east,  but  afberwards  in  a  general 
north-north-west  direction,  until  it  reaches  87*  80'  S.  lat.,  when  it  is 
joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Waipa.    In  approaching  Manukao 
Bay  it  turns  south-west,  and  falls  into  the  sea.    The  whole  course  of 
the  Waikato  probably  exceeds  250  miles.    In  the  middle  part  of  its 
course  the  navigation,  if  not  entirely  interrupted,  is  rendered  difficult 
by  numerous  rapids.    The  mouth  of  this  river  does  not  form  a  bay, 
but  is  a  narrow  channel,  which  at  low  water  only  vessels  of  about  80 
tons  can  enter ;  but  inside  the  headlands  it  is  a  full  river,  and  when 
the  tide  is  in  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  about  40  or  50  miles 
to  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Waipa.    This  river  rises  in 
the  Rangitoto  Mountains  north-west  of  Lake  Taupo,  and  runs  above 
100  miles,  of  Which  about  60  miles  are  navigable  for  large  boats.    To 
the  east  is  a  plain  drained  by  three  rivers,  the  Waiho,  the  Walton, 
and  the  Piako,  which  receives  the  Waitou  before  it  and  the  Waiho  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Hauraki,  at  the  east  and  west  comers  of  its  southern 
end.     The  Waiho,  which  is  also  called  the  Thames,  drains  the  plain  in 
its  whole  extent,  rising  in  the  Horohoro  Hills,  on  the  border  of  the 
table-land  of  Roturua.    Its  course  is  about  100  miles,  of  which  90 
miles  are  navigable  for  large  boats.    The  Piako,  which  rises  on  the 
hills  bordering  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  is  much  smaller,  and  runs 
only  about  80  miles.    The  Mohau  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rangitoto  Mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  about  20  miles  falls  into 
the  sea  in  88*  80'  S.  lat.    Somewhat  south-east  of  the  upper  sources 
of  the  Waiho  lies  the  table-land  of  Roturua,  so  called  from  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  lakes  which  are  dispersed  over  its  surface.     The  Lake 
of  Hoturua  is  about  24  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly  circular. 
Kear  it  there  are  many  hot-springs,  and  some  of  them  dose  to  its 
banks.    From  some  of  the  openings  in  the  ground  everj  five  minutes 
a  column  of  steam  and  water,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.    Other  lakes  are  filled  with  warm 
water,  and  in  some  of  them  the  thermometer  rises  to  95"*,  or  30 
degrees  higher  than  the  air.    There  are  several  cones  of  pure  sulphur, 
and  mud  volcanoes.    The  soil  consists  of  a  black  mould  a  few  inches 
thick,  resting  on  )a  substratum  of  pumice  graveL    It  is  in  general  light, 
but  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.    The  Wtmganui  rises 
on  the  north-western  declivity  of  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Puki  Onaki,  and 
runs  with  numerous  windings  to  Petre,  on  Cook  Strait.    The  mouth 
is  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  on  the  bar  8  feet  of  water. 
Veesels  of  230  tons  have  passed  over  it,  but  at  low  water  the  sea 
breaks  across  the  bar.    Inside  the  bar  the  river  grows  deeper,  and  is 
about  300  yards  wide.    The  banks  are  here  low  and  sandy,  and  covered 
with  drift-wood  and  pumice-stone,  which  the  river  brings  down  from 
the  volcanic  region  surrounding  its  source.    At  the  distance  of  some 
miles  an  eiLtensive  flat  extends  along  the  banks,  which  is  bare  of 
timber  and  even  of  bushes,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with  flax 
and  fern  :  it  is  considered  well  adapted  for  grazing.    About  80  miles 
from  the  mouth  the  river  flows  between  hills,  which  are  well  wooded, 
and  extend  to  the  base  of  Mount  Tongariro.    But  in  approaching  that 
summit  the  country  is  again  more  open  and  flat,  though  much  broken. 
The  Wangaihu  rises  from  the  same  source  on  Ruapahu  as  the  Waikato, 
aud  &ll8  into  the  sea  9  miles  south  from  the  Wanganui.    The  Mana- 
watu  takes  its  rise  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Ruapahu,  and 
runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rua-Wahine  Range,  southward,  in  a 
valley  between  mountain  ridges,  about  70  or  80  miles,  when  it  pierces 
the  range  through  a  cleft  by  turning  westward,  and  enters  the  lower 
oountxy  along  Cook  Strait,  about  40  miles  south  from  Petre.  As,  with 
all  the  rivers  in  Cook  Strait^  the  force  of  the  current  is  not  strong 
enough  to  remove  the  sand  which  is  thrown  up  at  its  mouth  by  the 
south-westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  and  the  depth  over  the  bar 
is  only  6  feet  at  low  water :  the  tide  rises  8  feet    The  breadth  at  the 
mouth  is  about  800  yards  at  half  tide. 

Cook  Strait,  whioh  separates  New  Ulster  from  Kew  Munster,  is 
about  150  miles  long,  and  lies  from  south-by-east  to  north-by-west. 
At  its  southern  entrance,  between  Cape  Kawakawa  in  New  Ulster  and 
Cape  Campbell  In  New  Munster,  it  is  about  60  miles  wide;  but  the 
promontories  which  form  its  northern  entrance.  Cape  Farewell  in  New 
Munster  and  Cape  Egmont  in  New  Ulster,  are  more  than  100  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  At  the  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape 
Terawiti,  the  strait  is  not  quite  80  miles  acroo.  The  tide  runs  from 
the  south  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour  during  spring-tidefl.  The 
prevailing  winds  near  the  southern  entrance,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  are  firom  the  south  and  south-east,  and  often  increase  to 
heavy  gales,  augmenting  the  rush  of  water  through  the  straits,  and 
making  considerable  inioftds  on  the  oowt.    In  the  northern  and  wide 


portions  of  the  strait  the  prevailhig  winds  all  the  year  round  blow 
fbom  the  north-west  and  south-west,  and  oause  a  heavy  swell  to  set 
against  the  shores  of  New  Ulster,  between  the  island  of  Kapiti  and 
&pe  Egmont.  This  coast  has  no  harbours,  and  as  the  sea  to  a  g^reat 
distance  from  the  shore  is  shallow,  vessels  are  obliged  to  keep  a  good 
offing.  The  island  of  Kapiti,  called  by  Cook  the  Island  of  Entry,  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  islands  of  the  strait  It  is  about  25  miles 
in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a  ridge  of  hills  rising  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  600  feet  These  hills  descend  abruptly  to  the  west- 
ward and  eastward,  but  at  the  southern  extremity  they  are  low  and 
undulating.  At  the  north-eastern  point  is  an  extensive  alluvium, 
with  a  lagoon  in  the  middle.  To  the  east  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  Kapiti  are  three  small  islands,  which,  together  with  Kapiti,  form  a 
roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  north-west  winds  by 
Kapiti,  and  from  the  south-east  winds  by  the  three  islets,  and  affords 
a  safe  anchorage. 

Tavai-Poenammoo,  now  called  New  Munster,  is  separated  from  New 
Ulster  by  Cook  Strait  It  extends  from  40*  25'  to  46*  40'  &  lat,  and 
lies  between  166*  20'  and  174*  30'  E.  long.  It  contains,  accordmg  to  a 
rough  estimate,  about  50,000  square  miles.  The  interior  of  this  large 
island  is  not  so  well  known  as  New  Ulster.  Seen  from  the  sea,  a  chain 
of  apparently  uninterrupted  mountains  is  observed  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore  on  the  western  side ;  on  the  eastern  side  are  other 
ranges  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  at  the  northern  end, 
which  terminates  on  Cook  Strait,  are  three  extensive  masses  of  high 
mountain  rock,  with  valleys  between  them,  which,  considering  the 
wide  masses  of  rocks  that  inclose  them,  must  be  called  narrow.  The 
mountainsi,  even  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shores,  rise  to  3000  feet, 
and  farUier  inland  they  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest 
of  these  ranges  seems  to  be  the  western,  which  fills  up  the  whole 
country  west  of  Tasman  Bay,  and  falls  off  with  a  steep  declivity  to 
Massacre  Bay.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands  Mount  Arthur,  which  is 
always  covei'ed  with  snow,  and  probably  rises  8000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  is  divided  from  the  central  mass  by  a  narrow  depression, 
extending,  as  it  appears,  far  inland.  This  depression  is  not  a  plain, 
but  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  high  and  steep  hills  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  island  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  lower 
tracts  between  these  hills  are  in  some  plaoes  extensive,  and  drained 
by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Waimea  is  the  largest  The  central 
moss  of  mountains  is  called  Pelorus  Ridge,  and  occupies  the  whole 
country  between  Tasman  Bay  and  Cloudy  Bay.  It  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  strait  in  three  projecting  peninsulas,  which  inclose  two 
very  long  inlets,  Admiralty  Bay  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  in  which 
several  safe  anchorages  are  found,  well  protected  against  all  winds,  as 
the  surrounding  mountains  rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  As  the  mountains  generally  rise  from  the  water*s  edge  with  a 
steep  ascent  only  a  few  places  of  small  extent  occur  near  the  shores, 
on  toe  slopes  or  in  the  ravines,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  mass  is  an  indentation,  which  constitutes  the  harbour 
of  Underwood.  This  port  is  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  hills,  from  which 
numerous  buttresses  run  out  towards  the  sea,  and  form  as  many  small 
ooves,  in  which  vessels  find  good  shelter.  Port  Underwood  opens  to 
the  south-west  into  Cook  Strait,  and  is  frequently  resorted  to  by 
whaling  vessels.  South  of  Port  Underwood  the  mountains  run  inland, 
and  give  way  to  a  wide  depression,  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
Cloudy  Bay  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Campbell  This  elevated  cape  is 
the  termination  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  is  called  Kaikora, 
or  the  Southern  Alps,  and  is  covered  with  snow  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  country  between  Port  Underwood  and  Cape  Campbell 
is  comparatively  level,  and  drained  by  several  small  rivers,  among 
which  the  largest  is  the  Wairao,  which  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance.  From 
Cape  Campbell,  on  the  eastern  coast  the  mountains  stretch  inland  in 
a  south-west  direction;  Mount  Kaikora  being  9300  feet  high,  and 
other  peaks  ranging  from  4000  to  6000  feet  in  height  It  joins  a 
mountain  group  near  43°  S.  lat,  from  whioh  all  the  other  ranges  in 
the  island  appear  to  diverge.  From  Mount  Gray,  in  43*  6'  S-  kt,  a 
crescent^haped  ridge  runs  at  the  back  of  the  Canterbury  settlement, 
and  ends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kakaunui  River;  near  the  sea,  in 
45*  lO'  S.  lat,  a  great  part  of  the  range  is  above  the  snow-level,  but 
there  are  passes  through  it  into  the  central  plain.  Rowley  Point  is 
5000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Peel,  Mount  Somers,  Mount  Richards,  and 
Mount  Torlesse,  are  probably  about  the  same  height  Of  the  western 
coast  Captain  Cook  says:— ''From  Cape  Farewell  to  41*  80' S.  lat 
there  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  hiUs  that  rises  directly  from  the  sea  and 
is  covered  with  wood:  close  behind  these  hills  are  the  mountains^ 
extending  in  a  ridge  of  stupendous  height,  and  consisting  of  rocks 
that  are  totally  barren  and  naked,  except  where  they  are  covered  with 
snow,  whioh  is  to  be  seen  in  large  patches  upon  many  parts  of  them, 
and  has  probably  lain  there  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  A 
prospect  more  rude,  craggy,  and  desolate  than  this  country  affords 
from  a  distance  at  sea  cannot  possibly  be  conceived ;  for,  as  far  inland 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  appears  but  the  summits  of  rooks,  which 
stand  so  near  together,  tiiat  instead  of  vidleys  there  are  only  fissures 
between  them."  From  41*  80'  to  45'  S.  lat  the  country  presents  a 
better  aspect  Well-wooded  hills  and  some  extensive  valleys  oooun 
All  the  indentaMons  of  this  ooast^  whioh  are  numerous,  are  open  to 
the  westerly  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  sea,  except  Milford  Haven 
(44*  80'  S.  lat).    The  flouth-weaWm  extremity  of  Kew  Munster  is 
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bounded  by  elevated  chalky  cliffs,  wbich  are  interBected  by  numerous 
narrow  armB  of  the  sea.  These  inlets  aflord  safe  anchorage  to  shipping 
from  eretj  wind.  The  principal  of  these  ports  are  called  Dusky  Bay, 
Preserration  Harbour,  and  Chalky  Bay.  The  most  southern  part  of 
New  Munater  is  the  widest  part,  and  in  Favourite  Strait,  whicn  sepa- 
rates it  from  New  Leinater,  are  a  few  good  bays,  tho  principal  bemg 
Bluff  Harbour.  There  are  no  mountains  to  be  seen  here  from  the  sea. 
This  comparatirely  level  tracts  which  is  moderately  elevated,  continues 
north-eastward  to  Port  Otago,  where  a  settlement  has  been  effected. 
Fort  Otago  is  an  iulet  of  the  sea,  running  in  a  west-south-west  direc- 
tion about  18  miles :  it  is  well  sheltered  by  highlands.  The  entrance 
has  a  bar  across,  with  3^  fathoms  of  water.  Within  the  harbour  it 
deepeus  to  9  fathoms.  The  navigable  river  Clutha,  formerly  called 
the  Molyneux,  falls  into  the  most  western  comer  of  the  bay.  North 
of  Otago  high  land  and  a  bold  coast  extends  to  Banks  PeninsuU, 
around  and  upon  which  the  settlement  of  Canterbury  has  been 
formed. 

Banks  Peninsula  has  an  oval  form,  and  is  nearly  70  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  surface  is  yery  irregular  and  hilly,  and  some  of  the  hills 
are  visible  at  sea  from  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  higher  parts  are 
barren,  but  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  well  wooded  and  the  soil 
is  favourable  to  vegetation.  It  has  harboura  on  each  side.  The  most 
capacious,  called  Akaroa,  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  largo  vessels,  is  easy  of  access,  and 
well  Bbeltei*ed.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  are  Port 
Victoria  and  Purt  Ashley,  which  are  little  inferior  to  that  of  Akaroa. 
Pegasus  Bay,  extending  between  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland,  is 
shallow  and  not  safe.  The  country  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  bay  is  in 
general  leyel,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  shore.  The  shores  north 
of  Banks  Peninsula  are  very  high  and  rocky,  and  generally  there  is  no 
beach  between  the  high  grounds  and  the  sea.  At  a  few  places  inlets 
occur,  but  they  are  open,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
south-east  winds.  The  best  harbour  ia  in  Lookers-on  Bay,  a  smaU 
Kstuary,  into  which  two  rivers  fall,  both  of  them  navigable  some  miles 
from  their  mouth. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Monster  lies  New  Leinster, 
or  Stewart  Island.  The  strait  wnich  separates  it  from  the  mainland 
was  discovered  in  1816  by  Stewart,  the  captain  of  a  sealing  vessel,  and 
called  'Foveaux  Strait/  but  it  is  now  called  Favourite  Strait  This 
strait  is  about  40  miles  long  and  12  miles  wide  on  an  average.  It  is 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  numerous  rocks  which  are  dispersed 
over  it,  especially  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait.  New  Leinster 
has  nearly  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  measures  in  its 
greatest  length  and  width  about  40  miles.  The  coast  is  generally 
rocky  and  high.  Along  the  western  coast  it  has  only  anchorage  under 
the  lee  of  some  small  isLands,  but  on  the  northern  shorra  there  are  some 
small  bays  which  afford  good  anchorage.  The  south-eastern  shore  has 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  globe,  called  Pegasus,  or  Southern  Port 
At  its  entrance  are  two  islands,  which  divide  it  into  three  channels, 
and  each  of  them  is  deep  enough  to  admit  large  vessels.  The  island 
is  rather  mountainous  than  hilly,  and  is  almost  covered  with  forests, 
which  contain  abundance  of  ship  timber.  Between  the  hills  are  many 
fine  valleys  and  some  plains  of  moderate  extent. 

Climate,  SoU,  and  Productioru. — The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  certainly  there  is 
a  great  similarity  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  respects  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  weather,  the  moderate  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
limited  annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  the  limited  daily  range  of 
the  thermometer,  and  the  slow  passage  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice 
vertd,  at  the  change  of  the  seasons.  The  following  is  the  mean  tempe- 
rature at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  London,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  one  year  only  at  each  plaoe,  but  not  the  same  year : — 
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The  temperature  of  the  air  thus  ap^iears  more  equable  at  Auckland 
than  at  London;  as  at  Auckland  the  difference  between  the  hottest 
and  ^coldest  months  is  not  more  than  19-8%  and  at  London  it  is 
26*6*.  At  Nelson  the  temperature  is  lower  than  at  Auckland,  and 
the  daily  range  of  tho  thermometer  is  greater.  The  daily  range  of  the 
thermometer  on  the  coast  frequently  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
4%  and  probably  it  never  exceeds  8* ;  but  on  the  table-land  surround- 
ing Lake  Taupo,  which  may  be  considered  as  1600  feet  above  the 
sc;vleve1,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  25%  and  in  these  parts  the  ponds 


and  swamps  are  sometimes  covered  with  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick 
On  the  table-land  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  winter ;  but  along  the 
whole  coast  the  natives  plant  their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  forest  is  always  green. 

The  climate  of  Now  Zcnland  is  very  humid.  In  ten  months  (from 
April,  1841,  to  February,  1842),  there  fell  34*49  inches  of  rain  in 
Wellington,  and  in  1846  there  fell  28*78  inches  at  Nelson.  In  London 
the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  24*10  inches,  but  in  some  districts 
in  the  west  of  England  double  that  quantity  falls.  Dews  are  frequent 
and  particularly  heavy  during  the  winter  months.  Fogs  ore  rare  on 
the  sea*coast^  owing  to  the  brisk  winds,  which  hardly  ever  cease  to 
blow ;  but  in  the  ioterior  they  rest  upon  the  lakes  and  watercourses 
until  they  are  dispelled  by  the  sun  or  driven  away  by  the  winds. 
This  abundant  moisture  renders  vegetation  so  vigorous,  that  it  covers 
even  the  rocks  where  only  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  found  : 
it  is  not  injurious  to  health,  as  the  country  is  generally  so  well  drained 
that  swamps  are  comparatively  rare  and  of  small  extent ;  besides,  it 
feeds  the  numerous  streams  and  rivulets,  which  render  the  island  one 
of  the  best'Watered  countries  on  the  globe.  Rain  falls  in  New  Zealand 
in  all  the  months  of  the  year,  but  the  largest  quantity  falls  in  winter 
and  spring. 

Every  part  of  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  subject  to  frequent  winds 
and  heavy  gales.  The  winds  at  Wellington  blow  either  from  north 
and  north-west  or  from  south  and  south-west  In  1841  it  blew  from 
north  and  north>west  for  213  days,  and  from  south  and  south-west  for 
119  days.  During  the  winter  the  north-west  wind  prevails;  but  when 
the  sun  has  a  southern  declination  southerly  winds  are  most  generaL 
But  in  Cook  Strait,  which  is  nearly  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  the 
direction  of  the  wind  changes  so  frequently  and  suddenly  that  no  two 
puffs  follow  each  other  from  the  same  quarter,  and  the  nearer  the 
shore  the  more  this  is  felt.  At  Nelson  the  prevailing  winds  are  north- 
east and  south-west :  in  1846  it  blew  from  the  north-east  on  219  days, 
and  from  the  south-west  on  71  days.  At  Auckland,  and  in  general  on 
the  northern  narrow  peninsula,  south-west  and  west  winds  prevail 
They  generally  commence  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  increase 
gradually  almost  to  a  smart  gale,  but  subside  at  sunset  into  a  calm. 
Kasterly  gales  generally  occur  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and 
continue  for  two  or  sometimes  for  three  days.  In  the  winter  months 
they  sweep  with  great  violence  over  the  more  exposed  part  of  the 
country.  These  winds  nearly  always  bring  heavy  rains.  Northerly 
winds  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  seasons  are  not  very  distinctly  marked.  At  Wellington  the 
fair  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  continues  to 
the  middle  of  ApriL  After  the  middle  of  April  the  weather  is  more 
variable,  the  winds  increase  in  force,  and  the  showers  are  heavier  and 
last  longer.  The  air  beeomes  chilly.  This  weather  continues  to  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  bad  or  tempestuous  season  begins.  Heavy 
rains  occur  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  they  continue  for  many  days 
together :  the  wind  is  almost  a  constant  gale,  and  often  blows  with 
the  strength  of  a  hurricane.  At  Auckland  the  fair  season  lasts  from 
October  to  April  and  even  May.  It  is  regularly  interrupted  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  occur  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  attended 
by  gales,  and  irregularly  by  squalls  and  showers.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  showers  are  frequent,  and  the  westerly  winds  blow  with 
considerable  force.  In  December  and  Januair  regular  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  experienced.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  from  the  north-east 
in  the  forenoon,  and  veers  to  the  south  in  the  evening.  Thunder- 
storms are  frequent  in  August,  and  are  sometimes  heavy.  Earthquakes 
have  been  experienced  at  several  places,  but  the  shocks  have  always 
been  slight,  and  have  caused  no  damage. 

Two  plants  were  cultivated  by  the  natives  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  the  taro  {Caiadium  esctdentum)  and  the  kumera,  or 
sweet  potato  {Ckmvohtdui  batata).  Among  the  fruit-trees  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Areca  aapida,  of  which  the  undeveloped  plaited 
leaves  or  the  heart  are  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are  used  in  roofing  the 
houses.  The  leaves  of  the  Piper  exceUum  are  used  as  tea.  Some 
shrubs  bear  berries,  which  are  much  liked  by  the  natives,  especially 
the  Solanvm  laciniatum  and  the  elderberry-tree  (Coriaria  tarmentosa)^ 
whose  leaves  however  contain  an  acrid  poison,  which  produces  violent 
symptoms  if  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  forests.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  globe  do  they 
attain  a  larger  size  and  exhibit  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere^  There  are  various 
kinds  of  ConifercB,  and  they  produce  the  most  valuable  timber. 
One,  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  Is  the  kauri  (Agathii  Auttralit),  whose 
timber  is  so  highly  prised  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  induce- 
ments to  Europeans  to  visit  the  island.  It  is  however  only  found  on 
the  northern  peninsula.  There  are  numerous  other  useful  timber- 
trees,  but  the  quantity  of  timber  exported  from  New  Zealand  is  not 
laige. 

The  other  kinds  of  plants  requiring  notice  are — the  ferns,  the 
Phormium  tenax^  and  tne  raupu.  There  are  ninety-four  species  of 
ferns  in  the  island,  and  some  attain  the  size  of  trees.  The  Cyatkea 
dealbata,^  the  highest,  is  sometimes  forty  feet  in  length.  One  speoieay 
the  Pteris  etculerUa,  has  a  root  which  was  formerly  much  used  as  food 
by  the  natives;  but  since  the  cultivation  of  several  other  plants  has 
been  introduced  by  Europeans^  it  is  only  used  to  feed  pigs,  which 
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quickly  fatten  on  it  The  Phormium  tenax,  or  flax,  ooTen  many 
extensive  plains;  it  grows  on  mountains  and  in  swamps.  It  was  for- 
merly used  by  the  natives  to  make  clothing,  and  considerable  Quantities 
of  flax  obtained  from  it  were  exported ;  but  since  the  demand  for  pro- 
visions by  the  vessels  which  visit  the  island  has  increased  the  value 
of  labour,  the  natives  bave  produced  much  less  of  this  article  for  the 
market  Many  swamps  are  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  bulrush  called 
raupu  {Typka  cmgmiifolia),  which  is  a  useful  building  material  for  the 
natives,  who  make  the  wsJls  and  roofs  of  their  houses  of  them,  tying 
them  together  in  bundles  with  a  climbing  fern. 

The  most  important  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Europeans  is  the 
potato^  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives,  partly  for  food  and 
partly  for  exportation :  most  vessels  that  toudi  at  the  island  take  laige 
quantities  of  them.  Maiae,  or  Indian  com,  was  introduced  early, -and 
in  the  northern  district  forms  a  oonaiderable  article  of  export  Wheat 
was  introduced  by  the  missionaries  more  tban  twenty  yean  ago,  and 
its  cultivation  has  spread  rapidly.  Turnips  are  very  extensively 
cultivated :  they  are  dried  in  the  oven,  wind,  or  sun,  and  they  keep 
for  a  long  time.  The  other  vegetables  are  pumpkins,  shallots,  onions^ 
garlic,  beet-root,  endive^  celery,  leeks,  purslain,  radishes,  Spanish  radish, 
Spanish  onions,  cabbages,  brocoli,  artichokes,  cucumbov,  capsicums. 
Chili  pepper,  and  mustard.  The  fruit-trees  of  Europe  have  also  been 
planted,  and  most  of  them  succeed  very  well,  especially  in  the  northern 
districto,  as  pomegranates,  figs,  quinoes,  nectarines,  peaohes^  *PPlM, 
pears,  vines^  olives,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  Gape  gooaebemea. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  fruits  of  India,  but 
without  success.  The  bananas  and  mango-trees  do  not  flower.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  at  several  places  by  the  natives  for  their  own  oonsump- 
tlon,  and  the  sugar-cane  succeeds  verv  well  at  Hokianga. 

The  dog,  a  smaller  variety  of  the  Australian  dingo,  existed  here  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  is  stall,  though  rarely,  met  with,  as 
almost  the  whole  race  of  Uie  Island  has  become  a  mongrel  breed. 
This  was  the  only  domestic  animal  at  that  time.  The  white  settlers 
have  introduced  the  horse,  cow,  aas,  sheep,  end  pig.  Pigs  are  very 
numerous ;  they  are  easily  fed  and  fattened  on  the  fern-root  The 
other  animals,  though  not  yet  numerous,  succeed  well,  particularly 
sheep.  A  considerable  amount  of  wool  (about  700,000  lbs.  in  1858) 
is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  No  wild  animals  are  found,  with  the 
exception  of  a  kind  of  bat,  called  Myalaeina  tubereulata  by  Qray. 
Formerly  a  native  rat,  which  was  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  was  very 
common,  but  it  has  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  European  ra^ 
and  is  now  only  found  on  the  table-land  of  Boturua. 

Seals  and  whales  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
seas,  but  not  so  plentifully  as  formerly ;  and  many  sorts  of  fish,  several 
of  which  are  edible.  Fish  and  eels  are  also  found  in  the  rivers^  There 
are  numerous  species  of  birds^  the  most  remaricable  of  which  is  the 
kiwi  of  the  natives  {Apktyx  auiinUu),  a  struthious  bird,  unable  to 
fly  on  account  of  its  want  of  wingl^  instead  of  which  it  is  provided 
with  flappers.  Among  other  birds  are  a  rail,  found  in  tilie  swamps,  as 
la^e  as  an  Engliah  pheasant,  and  of  splendid  colours :  some  small  and 
gaily-coloured  parrots;  a  sort  of  mockmg  bird,  called  tui  by  the 
natives,  which  makes  a  variety  of  fanciful  noises,  coughing,  wlustling, 
and  chattering;  and  a  small  owl,  called  by  the  settlers  '  More  PorV 
from  the  sound  which  it  is  said  it  distinctly  pronounces  tovrards  day- 
break for  half  an  hour  continuously. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  New  Zealand.  In  October 
1852  gold  was  discovered  at  Coromandel,  about  40  miles  E.  from 
Auckland,  on  the  peninsula  forming  the  eaatem  side  of  Hanraki  OuU; 
between  the  harbours  of  Waihou  on  the  western  side  and  Mercurr  Bay 
on  the  eastern  side.  Neither  lead  nor  silver  have  been  traced,  but 
Diefienbaoh  states  that  from  the  island  of  Otea,  or  Qreat  Barrier  Island, 
which  is  north  of  Cape  Colville  before  the  entrance  of  Hauraki  Ghilf, 
he  obtained  specimens  of  a  copper-ore,  some  of  which  contained  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  copper.  Iron-ore  is  said  to  exist  at  several  places ;  coal 
has  been  found  and  worked  at  Massacre  Bay,  on  the  Waikato  Biver; 
at  Motunao ;  at  Mokau,  in  New  Ulster ;  and  at  Saddle  Hill,  near 
Otago;  and  also  at  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tasman 
Bay,  in  the  island  of  New  Munster.  Thick  layers  of  lignite  are 
observed  in  the  diffii  which  skirt  the  western  and  eastern  coaats^  but 
especially  in  the  former.  Limestone  is  found  on  t^e  west  ooasl^ 
especially  on  the  deeper  inlets,  and  some  limestone-rooks  would  yield 
maible.  Indurated  scori»  and  some  kind  of  sandstone  are  fit  for 
building  materials.  Slates  are  met  with  in  many  places.  Immense 
quantities  of  sulphur  could  be  collected  in  the  volcanic  region. 

Population  and  Inhalntant8.^The  population  is  composed  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  and  of  the  native  tribes.  The  natives  call  themselves 
Maori  (aborigines),  in  contradisUnction  to  the  foreigners,  or  Pakehah. 
They  are  generally  tall,  muscular,  and  well-proportioned,  and  do  not 
vary  in  sice  as  much  as  Europeans  da  The  form  of  the  cranium 
approaches  that  of  the  European.  Their  language  is  derived  from  the 
same  stock  with  the  Malay  language,  but  that  of  the  Malays  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  foreign  words  from  the  Sanacrity  Arabic,  &&, 
whilst  that  of  New  Zealand  preserved  its  originality  until  the  miesion* 
aries  and  Europeans  introduced  new  ideas  and  new  signs  for  them. 

When  the  voyages  of  Cook  first  made  us  acquainted  with  New 
Zealand,  the  inbabitants  derived  their  food  from  plants  which  they 
cultivated,  lived  in  houses  constructed  so  as  to  protect  them  against 
inin  and  the  weather,  were  possessed  of  large  war-canoes,  and  wore 
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more  elothing  than  the  people  in  the  other  islands :  but  they  were 
divided  into  many  tribes,  which  were  frequently  at  war  with  one 
another.  On  the  hills  which  are  so  numerous  they  built  villages, 
which  were  fortified  with  paliBadoes  and  ditches,  and  to  these  small 
fortresses  they  retired  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  These  fortresses 
were  called  *  pahs.'  Their  wars  were  carried  on  with  great  cruelty; 
they  ate  their  enemies  who  fell  in  battle,  and  frequently  killed  and  ate 
their  prisoners.  Women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  These 
wars  greatly  impeded  their  progress  in  civilisation. 

The  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans  effected  a  great 
change.  The  New  Zealander  became  acquainted  with  the  us«  of  fire- 
arms and  adopted  them.  The  tribes  that  first  became  poeseiised  of 
fire-arms  immediately  acquired  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours: 
and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  annihilation  of  several  tribes  which 
had  formerly  been  numerous  and  powerful,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  race  would  have  be«i  extirpated  if  the  nusaionariea  had  not 
arrived. 

The  most  singular  custom  among  the  New  Zoalanden^  as  well  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  islands  dispersed  over  the 
Pacific,  is  what  is  called  '  tapu,'  which  signifies  that  a  thing  must  not 
be  used  or  touched,  and  heavy  penalties  are  attached  to  the  violation 
of  the  tapu.  Many  things  are  always  tapu,  as  the  plantations  of  the 
aweet  potato,  property  contained  in  a  house  left  uninhabited  by  its 
proprietor,  a  house  containing  seeds,  a  canoe  left  unprotected  on  the 
beach,  or  a  tree  selected  for  being  worked  into  a  canoe  at  a  future 
period.  A  married  woman  and  a  girl  promised  in  marriage  are  invio- 
lably tapu.  A  buiyiog-place  and  the  utensils  and  clothea  used  in 
int^ments  are  strictly  tapu.  It  is  evident  that  this  tapu  supplies  the 
want  of  prohibitory  hiws.  But  a  thing  may  also  be  declared  tapu  by 
the  priests^  and  it  cannot  be  used  until  the  tapu  is  taken  oft  Even 
men  or  women  may  be  pronounced  tapu,  and  then  they  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  their  food  or  drink,  but  are  fed  by  others  until  the 
tapu  is  taken  o£^  which  is  done  by  the  priest  or  priestess  by  some 
simple  ceremonies  and  prayers. 

The  natives  have  considerable  talent  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  a 
great  inclination  to  cultivate  their  minds.  Cook  found  among  them 
war  canoes^  which  were  80  feet  long,  and  constructed  with  considerable 
ingenuiiv.  They  have  applied  themselves  successfully  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  various  trades  introduced  by  Europeans,  are  good  farmers^ 
and  bold  and  skilful  seamen.  There  are  now  few  natives  who  have 
not  learned  to  read  and  write ;  and  even  those  who  live  in  parts  of 
the  country  which  have  only  occasionally  been  visited  by  missionaries^ 
have  acquired  these  elements  of  civilisation  by  mutual  instruction. 

The  governor,  Sir  Gkorge  Qrey,  writes  of  the  natives  in  1850,  in  his 
Beport  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion, in  reference  to  their  industrial  capabilities^  their  desire  for  mental 
improvement^  their  agreeable  manners^  their  moral  character,  and 
their  material  prosperity. 

MiMiorjf  and  OoloniiaiiKm, — There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  some 
Spanish  navigators  discovered  New  Zealand  in  the  16th  century,  but 
nothing  is  on  record  which  can  prove  it  We  must  therefore  consider 
that  the  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Tasman, 
who,  in  December,  1642,  reached  the  west  coast  of  Tavai-Poenammoo, 
near  42*  lO'  S.  lat  He  sailed  along  the  coast  northward,  and  entered 
the  western  entrance  of  Cook  Strait  in  the  wide  open  bay  called  on  our 
maps  Blind  Bay,  but  by  the  Frenchman  I^Urville,  Tasman  Bay.  Here 
he  anchored  in  a  harbour,  which  he  called  Massacre  Bay,  as  four  of  his 
seamen  were  killed  there  by  the  natives.  From  that  time  New  Zea- 
land was  oonsidered  a  part  of  the  Australian  continent  by  the 
geographers  of  the  period.  No  European  seems  to  have  visited  it  till 
the  time  of  Cook,  who  in  his  first  voyage  spent  nearly  six  months  on 
the  coasts,  in  1769  and  1770,  during  which  he  circumnavigated  the 
islands  and  surveyed  the  coasts.  In  December  1769,  a  French  ship 
commanded  by  Surville  anchored  for  some  time  in  Doubtless  Bay,  as 
it  is  called  by  Cook,  but  which  Surville  named  Lauriston  Bay ;  and  in 
1772  two  French  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Marion  and  Crozet^ 
sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  New  Ulster,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  Bay  of  lalands,  where  Marion  and  27  Frenchmen  were 
killed  by  the  nativea  Cook  visited  New  Zealand  in  his  second  voyage 
three  times,  and  in  his  third  voysge  for  the  fifth  time.  Vancouver 
also  visited  it  in  1791,  but  merchant-vessels  came  to  it  only  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  fact,  these  remote  seas  were  hardly 
visited  by  trading-vessels  before  the  foundation  of  the  British  colony 
at  Port  Jackson  in  Australia. 

When  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  had  gone  through  its  first  trial 
and  began  to  rise,  it  became  the  centre  of  a  new  branch  of  commercial 
industry.  Before  the  end  of  the  laat  century  a  few  vessels,  English 
and  American,  departing  from  Port  Jackson,  began  to  prosecute  the 
whale-fishery  in  the  sea  east  of  New  Zealand.  As  the  number  of 
whales  was  immense  their  success  was  very  great,  and  they  soon 
learned  that  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  got 
much  cheaper  and  with  less  labour  in  New  Zealand  than  at  Sydney, 
and  thus  New  Zealand  began  to  be  the  resort  of  the  whalers,  who 
visited  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  preference  to  all  other  parts  on  account 
of  its  geographical  position  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour.  To 
facilitate  &e  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  crews  of  tbese 
vessels,  a  few  English  settled  in  that  harbour  and  in  some  others  on 
the  east  coast    About  the  same  period  the  New  Zealand  flax  began 
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to  be  considered  a  uieful  article  both  in  England  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  many  veaaelB  visited  the  islands  to  proonre  it.  The  tracts 
where  the  Phormiwn  tenax  grows  in  greatest  abundance  are  situated 
on  the  west  shores  of  New  Ulster;  and  settlements  were  made  there 
in  order  to  ge£  cargoes  for  the  vessels  whose  arrival  was  expected 
During  t^e  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  the  coasts  of 
New  Munster  and  of  Cook  Strait  were  overrun  by  sealers  in  every 
direction,  who  caught  many  thousand  seals  every  season ;  the  skins 
were  sent  to  China,  where  they  fetched  a  high  price.  When  the  seals 
began  to  fail  the  whale-fishery  in  Cook  Strait  was  establiBhed.  This 
led  to  the  settlement  of  several  Englishmen  on  the  shores  of  the 
strait,  and  thus  a  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  had  become 
idomiciled  in  New  Zealand  at  an  early  period.  Most  of  them  married 
native  females,  and  finding  that  the  country  possessed  a  considerable 
degree  of  fertility,  and  that  immense  tracts  were  not  cultivated,  they 
began  to  acquire  landed  property  before  a  regular  colony  had  been 
established.  Meanwhile  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  directed 
its  attention  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  sent  several  mission- 
aries in  1814.  They  were  soon  followed  by  some  Wesleyan  and  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  though  tbeir  labours  were  not  attended 
with  immediate  success,  they  ultimately  succeeded,  and  at  present  the 
natives  are  nearly  all  at  least  nominally  Christians. 

The  English  government  having  been  informed  that  eveiy  foot  of 
ground  in  New  Zealand  was  the  property  of  somebody  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  send  a  colony  there,  and  made  a  declaration  to  that 
effect ;  but  the  Englisli  who  were  settled  in  the  island  wished  to  have 
some  protection,  and  they  complained  that  many  runaway  convicts 
from  New  South  Wales  had  entered  the  country,  where  they  exercised 
a  pernicious  influence  over  the  natives,  who  were  excited  by  them  to 
acts  of  violence  against  tbeir  neighbours  and  the  settlers.  The  use  of 
fire-arms  began  to  be  introduced  among  them,  and  the  conflicts  became 
mors  numerous  and  deadly  than  ever.  This  induced  the  English 
government  in  1833  to  send  there  a  consul  or  agent  to  decide  disputes 
between  the  English  according  to  the  law  of  their  couutiy,  and  to 
remove  vagabonds. 

In  1835  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  de  Thierry,  annoimoing  himself 
as  sovereign  chief  of  New  Zealand  and  king  of  Nuhuhwa  (one  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands),  published  a  formal  declaration  that  he  was  about 
to  go  to  New  Zealand  and  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty. 
He  went  in  1837  to  Hokianga  with  a  few  settlers,  but  being  soon 
abandoned  by  his  companions  he  left  the  country.  The  British 
-settlers  now  addressed  a  petition  to  William  lY.,  praying  for  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  government  in  the  form  of  a  British 
colony.  In  1888  an  Siglishman  arrived  in  London  who  had  been 
residmg  for  some  time  in  New  Ulster,  and  had  bought  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  which  he  wished  to  dispose  o£  This  gave  rise  to  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  which  sent  there  the  first  regular  colony  in 
1839.  Several  settlements  were  made  in  New  Ulster,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Tasman  Bay  in  New  Munster.  In  1840  the  English  govern- 
ment made  a  regular  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port  Waitemata  in 
the  Bay  of  Hauraki,  where  the  town  of  Auckland  was  built  Subse- 
quently settlements  were  made  at  Canterbury  and  Otago,  both  in  New 
Munster,  the  former  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
latter  by  Free  Church  Presbyterians;  but  both  have  ceased  to  be 
exclusive. 

Neither  the  settlements  nor  the  conduct  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  gave  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  The  Company  had 
endeavour^  to  act  equitably  by  the  natives  in  founding  their  colo- 
nies, purdiasing  all  the  lands  required,  and  reserving  certain  portions, 
mingled  with  the  others,  as  inalienably  appertuning  to  the  original 
owners.  DifBculties  had  however  arisen.  The  native  wars  had  in 
many  instauces  transferred  districts  from  the  conquered  to  the  con- 
querors. The  latter  had  sold  the  lands ;  the  former,  on  something  like 
peace  being  restored,  claimed  them,  and  showed  no  disinclination  to  refer 
the  arbitrament  to  force.  In  additioUi  there  were  the  claims  of  private 
individuals,  who  asserted  that  they  had  purchased  tracts  of  land 
varying  from  two  acres  to  500  square  nules,  for  merchandise,  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  blankets,  often  from  the  same  chiefs  who  had  sold  the  land 
to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  in  firequent  cases  produced  their 
signaturesL  Captain  Hobson,  who  was  at  first  only  consul,  but  was 
afterwards  named  lieutenant-governor,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Waitangi  with  the  native  chieftains,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
idands  was  transferred  to  Queen  Victoria;  but  all  the  proprietary 
rights,  "  the  lands,  estates,  forests,  fisheries,"  Ac.,  were  secured  to  the 
chieftains,  while  the  right  to  purchase  any  part  thereof  which  they 
might  feel  disposed  to  alienate  was  restricted  to  the  crown ;  it  was 
declared  that  any  future  sale  by  the  natives,  except  to  the  crown, 
would  be  null  and  void ;  and  the  title  of  the  New  Zealand  Company 
to  their  lands  was  left  unsettled.  Numerous  disputes  arose  between 
the  natives,  the  Company,  and  the  governor.  In  September,  1842, 
Captain  Hobeon  died,  and  his  chief  adviser,  Mr.  Shortland,  carried  on 
the  government  till  the  arrival  of  Captain  Fitsroy,  in  January  1844. 
In  tiie  meantime  an  event  had  occurred  which  produced  a  long  and 
disastrous  war  with  the  natives.  A  dispute  had  arisen  respecting  the 
lands  in  Uie  valley  of  the  Wairau,  near  Cloudy  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Cook  Strait,  in  New  Munster.  Two  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefi^  Rauperaha  and  Rangihaeta,  had  used  force  to  prevent  a  survey 
of  the  district  being  taken,  and  had  burned  some  of  the  dwellingai 


and  a  magistrate's  warrant  was  Issued  to  arrest  them  on  a  charge  of 
arson.  On  June  17th,  1848,  Captain  A.  Wakefield,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  a  party  of  the  settlers,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  49, 
attempted  to  execute  this  wairant,  but  the  Maori  chiefs,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  laughed  at  the  notion  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  law;  and,  when  told  they  would  be  compelled, 
Rauperaha  replied  that  he  "did  not  want  to  fight,  but  if  the  white 
people  fought  he  would  fight  too."  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
the  chiefs.  A  conflict  took  place ;  and  though  the  natives  did  not 
number  more  than  80  or  90,  only  half  of  whom  were  armed  wiUi 
muskets,  Captain  Wakefield  and  21  others  were  killed,  sevoal  after 
they  had  laid  down  their  anns  and  offered  to  surrender ;  many  more 
were  wounded,  and  all  who  escaped  did  so  with  difficulty.  This  affinir 
inspired  the  natives  with  yet  greater  boldness,  which  was  not  lessened 
by  Captain  Fitzroy's  declaring,  after  an  interview  with  Rauperaha^ 
whom  he  visited  to  hear  his  statement,  that  the  settlers  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  have  continued  the  survey  at  Wairau.  In 
June,  1844,  Heki,  another  chief,  and  previously  a  missionary  student, 
proceeded  to  out  down  the  British  flsg-staff  at  Russell,  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  at  the  northern  end  of  New  Ulster,  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  town.  This  gave  rise  to  hostile  proceedings,  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year.  In  November,  1845,  Captain  Fitzroy 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  (now  Sir  Gkoige)  Grey,  who  came  as 
govemor-in-chief,  with  a  force  augmented  to  2500  men.  Within  a 
month  he  succeeded  in  tranquillisiog  the  north.  He  then  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  south.  Rauperaha  was  suddenly  seiced  in  his  pah, 
or  fortified  village,  and  kept  for  a  considerable  time  aff  a  prisoner  at 
large.  He  [cleared  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  near  Wellington,  of  the 
intrusive  natives,  and  he  pursued  Rangihaeta  and  his  people  till  they 
were  subdued  and  forced  to  submit  During  these  dissensions  a  great 
portion  of  the  native  population  adhered  fSsithfully  to  the  British  sids^ 
and  were  of  the  greatest  service,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  when  tracking  Rangihaeta  through  tlie  pathless  and  almost  im- 
penetrable forestsL  An  attack  on  Wanganui  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
which  was  easily  repulsed,  was  the  last  hostile  oonflict  of  the  European 
and  native  races.  The  governor  employed  the  military  in  laying  out 
and  completing  a  numb^  of  roads.  The  natives  now  mix  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  British ;  they  live  amongst  them,  they  found  town^ 
buUd  churches,  and  have  projected  newspapers  of  their  own;  they 
have  elevated  themselves  to  an  equalibr,  perhaps  more — for  it  is 
stated,  that  so  eager  are  they  for  knowledge  that  there  is  searoely  a 
Maori  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  have  given  up  their  efforts  at  oolonisa- 
tion.  They  resigned  in  1862  their  daims  to  the  government,  upon 
receiving  a  compensation  for  their  outlay  to  the  amount  of  268,370L, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  New  Zealand ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  excited  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  colony. 

(?oveniiiieiit— The  government  of  New  Zealand  has  hitherto  been 
intrusted  to  a  governor  (till  1845  he  was  only  lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate  to  the  govemor-in-chief  at  Sydney),  with  an  executive 
council,  consisting  of  the  colonial  secretary,  the  trsasurer,  and  the 
attorney-general;  and  a  legislative  council  consisting  of  four  colonists^ 
nominated  by  the  governor.  The  seat  of  the  government  is  at  Auck- 
land. In  1852,  by  the  act  15  and  16  Vict,  cap.  72,  a  new  constitution 
was  provided  for  New  Zealand.  By  this  act  the  following  provinoes 
are  established  in  New  Zealand,  namely,  Audtiand,  New  Plymouth, 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otago,  the  limits  of  the  same  to 
be  fixed  by  the  governor  of  New  Zealand;  each  province  has  a  supers 
intendent  and  a  provincial  council,  and  the  colony  at  large  has  a  legis- 
lative council  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  waste  lands  ai« 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  but  arrangements 
with  respect  to  lands  held  in  common  by  the  natives  cannot  be  entered 
into  except  with  the  crown. 

New  Zealand  was  created  a  bishopric  in  1841,  as  suffiragan  to  Sydney, 
when  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Selwyn  was  appointed,  whose  rssidcmce  is  at 
Auckland,  and  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutiesi 
A  second  bishopric,  that  of  Christchurdi,  was  founded  in  1854. 

The  government  revenue  in  1849  wsa  48,589^,  in  1850  it  was 
57,748<. ;  of  the  increase  40002.  arose  from  the  customs,  and  5000<. 
from  the  land.  There  has  been  always  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  as 
against  the  expenditure,  which  has  been  made  up  by  a  parliamentary 
vote  by  England.  In  1850  this  vote  was  for  20,000^ ;  but  in  1849 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure  in  New  Ulster  of  5075(.,  and 
in  New  Munster  of  11,587/.,  a  total  decrease  of  16,662t 

Townt  and  Ft^et.— The  chief  towns  and  villages  in  the  colony  are 
the  following : — 

Awiklandt  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  colony,  is  built  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Waitemata,  whic^  opens  into  the 
Gulf  of  Hauraki  The  harbour  has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden.  The  town  stands  on  difis  of  sandstone  of  moderate 
elevation,  backed  by  rising  ground.  Several  volcanic  oonea  rise  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the  base  of  which  are  hard  scorin,  fit 
for  buildings  and  roads,  and  easily  worked ;  the  sandstone  of  the  diflb, 
though  soft,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  also  a  good  building 
material  Some  of  the  caves  that  occur  in  the  clifb  have  been  used 
by  the  natives  as  pUuses  of  sepulture,  and  the  bottoms  are  covered  with 
human  bones.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  mostiy  of  wood.  The 
town  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  island  where  the  soil,  though  Ught^ 
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18  fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  and  it  haa  an  eaay  oommunication  witli 
all  the  couDtries  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  aouth.  Many  of  the 
Engliab,  who  settled  on  the  island  before  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
reside  in  the  harbours  north  of  Auckland,  and  a  great  number  of  smidl 
coasting-Tessels  visit  Auckland.  Around  Auckland  are  four  pensioner- 
Tillages  for  discharged  soldiers.  Auckland  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  on  July  29th,  1851,  the  district  by  which  it  is  formed  extend- 
ing 16  miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  7  miles  in  width.  It  is  divided 
into  14  wards,  of  which  three  are  in  the  town  itsell  The  Tamaki 
Creek  intersects  the  borough,  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  is  made 
available  for  ihe  commerce  of  the  district.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses.  The  principal  building^  in  the 
town  are — St.  Paul's  church,  a  handsome  building ;  two  sets  of  barracks 
built  of  soorisB;  a  public  hospital ;  a  market-house;  a  native  hostelry; 
public  washing,  bathing,  and  drying  grounds ;  several  chapels ;  and  a 
bank.  There  are  also  several  bridges,  wlutffs,  and  landing.places. 
The  govemor^s  residence  and  the  bishop's  are  closely  adjacent,  and 
four  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamaki,  is  St  John's 
College.  There  is  a  church  at  each  of  the  pensioner>village8  mentioned 
above.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about  4000 ;  in  the  district  in 
1861  there  were  8840,  of  whom  4921  were  males  and  8919  females. 
The  flagHitaff  of  the  barracks  is  in  31^  51'  27"  &  lat,  174**  45'  20* 
£.  long. 

Wellington,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
founded  in  1840,  is  on  the  shores  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  the  island  of  New 
Ulster,  but  for  government  purposes  the  town  and  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict are  comprised  in  the  province  of  New  Munster.  Port  Nicholson 
lies  in  4r  15'  S.  lat,  174"  47'  E.  long. ;  it  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, except  at  the  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  river  Hutt,  or 
Eritonga,  reaches  the  sea.  These  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
watei^s  edge,  except  in  the  most  south-western  comer  of  the  harbour, 
where  a  strip  of  flat  land  extends  at  their  base,  about  one>third  of  a 
mile  broad  and  two  miles  long,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  rand, 
shells,  shiugle,  and  vegetable  earth.  On  this  flat  ground,  which  sur- 
rounds that  portion  of  Port  Nicholson  called  Lambton  Harbour,  the 
town  of  Wellington  has  been  built  It  extends  about  three  miles  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle  round  the  harbour.  The  flat  ground  not 
being  considered  sufficient  for  the  town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were 
included.  As  these  hills  are  generally  too  steep  to  build  on,  only  the 
more  convenient  parts  were  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the 
most  distant  points  of  the  town  are  nearly  four  miles  from  the  harbour. 
In  1848  there  were  525  houses,  of  which  45  were  of  brick  or  stone, 
808  of  wood,  and  177  of  clay  and  wood,  or  other  materials.  Other 
houses,  and  large  warehouses  of  brick,  have  been  constructed  since, 
near  the  wharfs  and  jetties,  which  have  been  built  so  that  vessels  of 
70  tons  can  unload  alongside  of  them.  There  are  two  churches,  and 
an  Episcopal  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  chapel,  five  Wesleyan  chapels,  three 
other  Dissenting  chapels,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop ;  there  are  also  an  hospital,  a  bank,  a  savings 
bank,  a  mechanics  iustitute,  a  horticultural  society,  a  custom-housf, 
an  exchange,  a  jail,  two  sets  of  barracks,  and  the  resideoce  of  the 
lieutenant-governor.  There  are  also  88  schools  of  various  kinds.  Most 
of  the  public  buildinf^s  are  of  wood  only.  The  population  of  the  dis- 
trict in  1851  was  5722,  of  whom  3185  were  males  and  2587  females. 
The  town  is  weU  supplied  with  water  by  streams  which  run  through 
it;  it  is  lighted  at  night  by  lamps,  whidi  every  pubUo-house  is  com- 
pelled by  &e  terms  of  its  licence  to  keep  burning;  the  Btreets  are  not 
paved,  but  excellent  roads  have  been  made  in  several  directions  along 
the  coast  to  the  valley  of  the  Hutt,  and  towards  that  of  Wairarapa. 
Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town.  Three  cemeteries  have 
been  provided,  all  of  them  at  some  distance  outside  the  town,  one  for 
the  Jews,  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  other,  a  large  one,  pic- 
turesquely situated,  is  used  by  all  the  Protestant  sects,  European  and 
native.     The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has  good  holding-ground. 

Akaroa  is  a  small  settlement  formed,  in  1840,  by  the  French,  who 
had  attempted  to  land  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  but  were  prevented  by 
Qovemor  Hobson ;  and  under  his  direction,  and  accompanied  by  an 
English  magistrate  under  the  British  flag,  they  were  settled  at  Akaroa. 
Akaroa  is  near  the  south-east  point  of  Banks  Peninsula  in  New  Munster, 
in  43**  52'  S.  lat,  173"  E.  long.  The  harbour  is  an  inlet  7  miles  in 
depth,  with  steep  shores,  and  haa  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly landlocked  within,  though  exposed  to  furious  frusts  from  the 
highlands  around  it,  and  there  is  14  fathoms  water  ioside  the  harbour. 
The  town  contains  a  church,  the  residence  of  the  magistrate,  a  jail, 
and  the  cottages  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  agriculturists. 
Bay  of  Islandi,  at  the  northern  end  and  east  coast  of  New  Ulster,  was 
originally  the  seat  of  a  whaling  station,  and  was  at  first  selected  by 
Qovemor  Hobson  for  the  site  of  the  capital,  but  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  Auckland.  Two  towns  however  sprung  up,  Russell  and 
Kororarika;  the  first  was  burnt  down  and  Uie  inhabitants  expelled 
by  Heki,  and  from  the  other  they  withdrew  to  Auckland.  Still  some 
Europeans  have  kept  their  position  here,  and  the  government  returns 
state  the  population  as  400.  CaiUerhuiy  is  the  name  of  a  settlement 
in  New  Munster,  first  founded  in  1849,  upon  strictly  Church  of 
England  principles,  and  with  a  large  ecclesiastical  establishment.  It 
comprises  the  whole  of  Banks  Peninsula,  and  a  hxgp  di&trict  running 
back  westward  to  the  range  of  mountidns,  and  extending  along  the 
eastern  coast  for  a  direct  length  of  about  100  milea.    The  population 


in  1850  was  estimated  in  the  government  returns  at  1609 ;  but  Mr.  Fox, 
in  his  'Six  Colonies  of  New  2iealand'  (1852),  gives  the  number  at 
8734 ;  and  two  towns  had  been  formed,  Lyttelton,  at  Port  Victoria, 
and  Christchurch,  on  the  plains,  where  temponuy  churches  had  been 
built,  and  a  college  and  aohoois  founded.  Kailaia  is  a  native  village, 
and  a  missionary  settlement  in  New  Ulster,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Awaros,  a  few  miles  S.W.  from  Doubtless  Bay,  and  8  miles  from  the 
western  coast.  The  natives  in  the  valley  are  estimated  at  8000.  The 
village  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  much  resembles  an  English  one. 
There  is  a  large  chundi,  with  a  wooden  steeple,  the  work  almost  entirely 
of  native  builders ;  the  houses  are  adorned  with  gardens  in  front, 
where  roses  and  other  flowers  are  cultivated ;  as  are  also  various  fruit- 
trees,  the  vine^  vegetables,  and  some  tobacco ;  they  g^w  wheat  and 
hops,  and  they  have  cut  a  road  32  miles  long  through  the  forest  to 
Waimate  on  the  Bay  of  Ishmda.  Mongaimi  ia  a  small  settlement  on 
an  excellent  harbour  within  Doubtless  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast^ 
towards  the  northern  end  of  New  Ulster.  Mahuka  is  a  native  village, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  Europeans,  about  50  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Nelson.  In  this  village,  of  which  the  population  is  about  1400,  agri- 
culture seems  to  be  the  chief  pursuit,  though  lying  close  on  the  shore 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  in  Cook  Strait  Ndtan,  situated  on  Nelson 
Harbour,  in  Blind  Bay,  New  Munster,  on  the  southern  side  of  Cook 
Strait,  in  4V  15'  S.  lat,  173**  16'  K  long.,  was  the  second  settlement 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  was  made  in  1843.  The  port  is  a 
good  one,  but  the  district  is  diiefly  agrioulturaL  The  popubttion  of 
the  whole  district,  which  is  extensive,  amounted  in  1851  to  4287,  of 
whom  2317  were  males  and  1970  females.  There  are  in  the  town  one 
church,  one  Wesleyan  chapel,  two  other  chapels  for  Dissenters,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  There  are  three  other  churches  and  six 
chapels  at  various  villagea.  We  have  noticed  the  great  extent  of 
sheep  farming  in  this  district,  and  as  the  pastures  lie  wide  it  has  led 
to  the  construction  of  a  great  length  of  road ;  from  60  to  70  miles 
have  been  already  formed,  and  a  communication  by  land  has  been 
opened  with  Canterbury,  a  direct  distance  of  about  170  miles,  to 
Lyttelton.  Coal  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity ;  one  seam 
at  Nelson  and  one  at  Waikati  have  been  worked  for  some  years,  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  1852  a  new  seam  of  superior  quality  was  dis- 
covered by  a  landslip  at  South  Waneanui,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  iiland,  about  60  miles  from  Nelson  in  a  direct  line  by  land,  but 
easily  accessible  by  sea.  Copper  is  also  found  near  the  Dun  Mountain, 
about  8  miles  from  Nelson.  New  Plymouth,  in  New  Ulster,  is  situated 
between  two  small  streams,  the  Huatoki  and  the  Henui,  near  their 
entrance  into  the  sea,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  which 
Cape  Egmont  is  the  western  termination,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  extinct  volcano  of  Mount  Egmont  There  is  no  harbour 
properly  bo  called,  as  the  rivers  are  not  navigable,  and  the  mouths  are 
smidl,  nor  is  the  roadstead  a  secure  one.  But  this  is  the  only  draw- 
back, for  the  country  around  has  been  called  the  garden  of  New 
Zealand.  The  land  is  so  dry  and  so  level  that  good  roads  are  made 
with  but  little  trouble,  and  the  soil  is  the  most  fertile  of  any  yet 
cultivated  in  New  2iealand.  The  settlement  was  founded  in  1841. 
In  1851  the  population  was  1532,  of  whom  845  were  males  and  687 
females.  The  town  fronts  tiie  sea,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach, 
lying  scattered  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  contains  two  churches,  one 
of  them  of  stone,  a  Wesleyan  chapel  also  of  stone,  two  Dissenting 
chapels ;  a  jail,  schools,  and  some  other  buildings,  all  constructed  of 
wood ;  and  there  are  a  brewery  and  three  flour-mills.  Several  bridges 
have  been  formed  over  the  various  small  streams  that  descend  from 
the  sides  of  Mount  Egmont  and  traverse  the  country.  Iron  and  coal 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  near  the 
Mokau  River,  about  50  miles  N.  from  New  Plymouth.  Otago,  in  New 
Munster,  is  the  district  in  which  a  settlement  has  been  made  by 
members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  toward  the  southern 
end  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  coa^t  The  town  named  Dunedin  is 
on  the  Molyneux  River,  which  has  been  re-named  the  Clutha.  The 
harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  excellent  one ;  it  is 
13  miles  long,  and  averages  2  miles  in  width;  but  the  channel  had 
difficulties  which  have  been  guarded  against  by  laying  down  guiding 
buoys.  The  settlement  was  made  early  in  1848 ;  in  1851  the  popu« 
lation  was  1740,  of  whom  994  were  males  and  746  females.  The 
chief  town,  Duoedin,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  another 
has  been  formed  nearer  the  mouth,  named  Port  Ohalmerg,  which  lies 
in  45*  46'  B,  lat,  170*  43'  E.  long.  There  was  in  1848  only  one  place 
of  worship,  a  Free  Church  chapel ;  but  in  1850  the  number  of  adhe- 
rents to  that  doctrine  barely  reached  a  majority.  The  Clutha  is  a  fine 
river,  and,  though  difficult  of  entrance  from  a  bar  and  consequent 
surf  at  its  mouth,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  60  miles  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  Coal  is  found  at  Coal  Point,  about  10  miles  N. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Clutha,  and  at  a  spot  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  left  bsmk  of  the  Clutha,  about  4  miles  inland ;  traces  have 
also  been  found  in  other  places.  A  kind  of  green  serpentine  or  jade 
is  found  here.  Oluki  is  an  exclusively  native  village  on  the  western 
shore  of  Cook  Strait,  about  50  miles  N.N.K  from  Wellington,  and 
was  the  villsge  where  the  celebrated  Rauperaha  lived,  and  where  he 
died.  The  church  missionaries  have  taken  much  interest  in  this 
village,  and  not  without  success.  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  ('Sketches  in 
New  Zealand')  describes  it  in  1848  as  consisting  of  ''houses  neatly 
built,  in  the  midst  of  well-fenoed  gardens;  and  there  is  abundant 
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]>roof  of  prosperity  in  the  number  of  pigi,  cattle,  and  honee  feeding 
about"  The  houses  are  of  Maori  architecture,  with  English  doora, 
windows,  &a  Mr.  Power  adds,  that  several  of  the  chiefs  kept  a  bank- 
ing account  at  Wellington,  and  relates  a  story  of  one  of  them  asking 
an  English  officer  to  cash  a  cheque  for  him,  having  immediate  occasion 
for  money,  which  was  done,  and  the  cheque  duly  honoured.  Rauperaha, 
after  peace  was  restored,  exerted  himself  greatly  in  forwarding  the 
building  of  a  church,  which  was  done  entirely  by  the  Maories.  It 
is  only  of  timber,  but  it  is  the  largest  buildmg  they  have  ever  yet 
erected,  being  800  feet  long,  and  in  the  churdiyard  attached  to  it 
Raupexuha  was  buried  in  1849  with  due  Christian  ritea  His  son 
is  still  the  acknowledged  chief,  and  is  described  as  dressing  in  black, 
and  looking  like  a  clergyman.  The  population  in  1850  was  664. 
Petre  is  a  small  but  flourishing  little  place  on  the  west  ooast  of  New 
Ulster,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wanganui  River,  4  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  about  100  miles  N.  from  Wellington.  The  population  in 
1850  was  452,  of  whom  276  were  males  and  176  femalea  It  oonsists 
of  about  40  houses,  a  church,  a  school,  a  post-office,  and  a  small  jail, 
all  of  wood.  It  was  founded  in  1842,  soon  distioguished  itself  by  its 
agriculture,  and  acquired  a  great  local  reputation  for  its  hams  and 
bacon.  In  1847  however  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  tJie  natives  of 
the  valley  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  plaoie.  On  peace  being  restored 
the  colonists  returned,  and  have  resumed  their  oooupationB  success- 
fully. A  small  detachment  of  military  is  stationed  at  Petre.  PtUiti' 
waranui  is  a  native  village  on  the  Wanganui,  opposite  to  tiie  town  of 
Petre.  It  has  about  2000  inhabitsnts,  but  the  whole  number  in  the 
district  probably  amounts  to  5000.  The  inhabitants  have  now  applied 
themselves  sedulously  to  industrisl  pursuits,  bringing  their  produce 
down  the  Wanganui  in  canoes,  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity 
down  the  rapids,  with  a  cargo  sometimes  weighing  a  ton,  and  contrive 
even  to  ascend  them  with  their  canoes  Ught  Waikenae  is  a  native 
village  about  20  miles  S.  from  Otaki,  at  the  mouth  of  a  smsU  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  Otaki,  but  smidler.  In  this 
village  one  of  the  natives  fet  up  an  ordinary — an  unlimited  dinner  for 
a  shilling;  but  as  his  fellowcitisens  prepared  themselves  for  it  by 
fssting  Uie  whole  of  the  previous  day  he  found  it  unprofitable,  and 
restricted  the  meal  to  two  pounds  of  pork,  two  poimds  of  potatoes, 
and  a  pint  of  coffee^  It  has  a  timber  c^urdi— like  a  huge  bam,  says 
Colonel  Mundy  ('  Our  Antipodes ') — and  the  military  ooast-road  from 
Wellington  passes  through  it  Wangaroa  Bay  (celebrated  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  Boyd  in  1809)  is  about  25 
miles  N.  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New  Ulster.  The  eutrance  to  the 
harbour  is  narrow,  between  steep  rocks  of  great  height;  but  the  water 
is  deep,  and  the  inner  harbour  is  veiy  spacious,  and  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  The  country  around  is  mountainous,  and  not  adapted  for 
cultivation ;  but  the  hills  are  covered  with  timber,  among  which  the 
Kauri  pine  was  particularly  abundant,  but  has  been  much  thinned. 
A  few  Europeans  are  settled  here,  and  there  is  a  native  village  of  about 
2000  persons,  with  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  both  per- 
suasions having  chapels.  Timber  is  still  occasionally  exported,  and 
some  small  craft  have  been  built  here. 

Trade,  Commerce,  and  Manufactwtt. — The  shipping  returns  show 
the  following  results  for  the  year  1851 :— Inwards,  258  vessels,  67,856 
tons;  outwards,  236  vessels,  64,734  tons.  The  total  imports  in  1851 
amounted  to  849,540^,  of  which  122,738/.  went  to  New  Ulster,  and 
226,807^  to  New  Munster,  which,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  includes 
fov  such  purposes  Wellington  and  its  district  The  exports  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  84,1602.,  of  whidi  47,707^  wero  from  New 
Ulster,  and  36,4 58Z.  from  New  Munster.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
were  cordsge,  flax,  and  hemp ;  leather  and  skins ;  whale  and  sperm 
oil;  whalebone;  and  wooL  In  1858  the  declared  value  of  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  sent  from  Britain 
to  New  Zealand  was  230,8092L  Of  trades  and  manufacturea,  there  are 
breweries,  brick-kilns,  candle-manufactories,  stocking-looms,  coopenges, 
flax-mills,  rope-walks,  sacking-looms,  wind,  water,  and  steam  flour- 
mills,  lime-quarries,  lime-kilns,  coal-mines,  salt-pits,  ship-  and  boat- 
building yards,  tanneries,  and  saw-mills.  In  all  the  towns,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  Wellington,  the  usual  trades  and  professions  have  their 
practitioners. 

ZBBU.     [PHiLiPPiirES.] 

ZEOZEG.    [SooDAN.] 

ZEILA  (ZeiUh),  a  town  and  harbour  in  Africa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Qulf  of  AHen,  near  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  is  situated  in 
17^  45'  N.  lat,  43*"  E.  long.  The  harbour  is  small  and  shallow ;  small 
vessels  anchor  at  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  beadi.  The 
town  is  inclosed  by  walls,  now  in  rui^.  The  inhabitants  are  engsged 
in  trade.  Three  kafilas  arrive  annually  from  the  interior,  especially 
from  Hurrar,  with  slaves,  gum,  myrrh,  coffee,  jowari,  ghee,  ostri<£ 
feathers,  millet,  wheat,  and  beans.  Most  of  these  articles  are  sent  to 
Mocha  snd  Aden.  In  return  they  take  back  blue  and  white  coarse 
cloths,  piece-goods,  prints,  silks,  silk  thread,  shawls,  red  cotton  yam, 
beads,  zinc,  copper-wire,  frankincense,  and  Austrian  dollars.  Zeiia  is 
su^ect  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 

ZBIITZ.     [MSBaEBT7B0.J 

ZELATA.    [Msxica] 
ZELLE.  JLtiHSBUBa.] 
ZELLERFELD.    [Clausthal.! 
ZEMIN-DEWAR  MOUNTAINa    [Apohaotbiak.! 


ZKNJAN.     [Pebsia.] 

ZERBST,  formerly  the  capital  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  but  now  belonging 
to  Anhalt-Dessau,  is  situated  in  51°  58'  N.  lat,  12**  10'  E.  long.,  on  a 
level  sandy  spot  on  the  river  Nuthe,  about  5  miles  from  the  river 
Elbe  and  90  miles  from  Berlin :  population  about  9000.  A  little 
without  the  town  is  the  ducal  palace,  the  birthplace  of  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  handsome 
building  in  the  ancient  gothic  style.  The  town  has  two  other  churches, 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  a  workhouse, 
and  a  high  school  called  the  Franscisceum.  The  chief  industrial 
products  are  beer,  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  tobacco,  stone-ware,  and 
woollen  cloths.  A  saline  mineral  spring  was  recently  discovered  here, 
and  handsome  baths  have  been  erected. 

ZERINL    [Ctpbugl] 

ZETLAND,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Shbtland  Iblakss,  and  still 
occasionally  applied  to  them.  Shetland  was  called  by  the  Norwegian 
colonists  Hjaltland  and  Healtland,  which  became  changed  into  Tetland 
and  Zetland.  From  this  name  the  late  Lord  Dundas,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  Shetland,  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Zetland  when 
elevated  to  that  rank  in  the  peerage  in  1888.  The  name  is  also 
retained  in  the  tiUe  of  the  lord>lieatenant  and  sheriff  of  Orkney  and 
Zetland. 

ZIEGENRtJCK.    [Erfubi.] 

ZIBIAPAN.    [Msxioo.] 

ZIUKNITZ.    [Czibknitzl] 

ZIRMIE.    rSooDAir.l 

ZITTAU.    TLau8IT2.J 

ZNAYM.    [Moeavia.] 

ZOMBO&    [Tbmssyab.] 

ZUG,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  oenire  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  K  and  S.  by 
Schwyz,  and  W.  by  Luzern  and  Aargau.  It  is  about  14  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  The  area 
is  85  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1650  was  17,461, 
all  Catholics  except  125,  who  were  Calvinists.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of 
the  Reuss.  The  northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zug  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  canton ;  the  southern  part  is  in  the  territory  of  Schwyz^  The 
lake  is  a  flue  piece  of  water,  about  eight  miles  long^  and  between 
one  and  two  miles  wide,  surrounded  by  a  delightful  country.  The 
small  lake  of  ..£geri  lies  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  canton  of  Zug, 
near  the  borders  of  Schwyz,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of 
Morgarten.  llie  river  Lorze  is  the  outiet  of  the  lake  of  ^geri,  and 
after  a  very  tortuous  course  it  enters  the  lake  of  Zug  below  Baar,  and 
issues  out  of  it  A0un  near  the  village  of  Cham,  and  flows  northward 
into  the  Reuss.  The  canton  of  Zug  is  entirely  agriciUtural ;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Fruit-trees  are  in  great  abundance ;  some  districts  appear 
like  a  continuous  orchard.  There  are  also  fine  meadowy  and  the 
homed  cattie  are  remarkably  large  and  fine.  Wioe  is  made  in  several 
localities.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  dried  fruit,  kirech- 
wasser,  catUe,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey.  The  lakes  abound  with  fish. 
Ofibets  of  the  mountains  of  Schwyz  enter  the  canton  of  Zug  from  th« 
east  and  south,  and  slope  towards  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

The  head  town,  Z%tg,  is  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Zugerberg,  which  is  covered  with  vineyards  and 
orchards :  population  8802.  The  principal  church  is  dedicated  to 
St  Oswald,  a  Saxon  king  and  saint  The  adjoining  cemetery  is 
planted  with  flowers.  The  arsenal  of  Zug  contains,  among  other 
curiosities,  the  banner  of  the  canton,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
landamman,  Peter  KoUin,  who  fell  with  his  sons  at  the  batUe  of  Bel- 
linzona,  fighting  against  the  Milanese,  in  1422.  Zug  haa  a  gymnasium 
witii  four  professonL 

The  other  towns  of  the  canton  are : — Baar,  about  8  miles  N.  from 
Zug,  on  the  road  to  Ziirich,  which  haa  2000  inhabitaata ;  and  Metk- 
zingen,  which  has  about  2200  inhabitantsL 

The  constitution  of  the  canton  of  Zug  is  a  representative  democracy. 
The  landrath,  or  legislative  body,  consista  of  162  members,  who  sit 
for  one  year,  but  are  re-eligible.  There  is  also  a  general  assembly  of 
the  whole  canton,  which  meets  once  a  year,  and  appoints  the  landam- 
man  and  other  officers  of  the  state.  The  canton  returns  one  member 
to  the  National  Council  of  Switzerland.    [Swztzbblaiiix] 

ZUIDER  ZEE,  or  SOUTH  SEA,  is  so  called  by  the  Dutch  in 
contradistinction  from  the  North  Sea,  though  it  is  only  a  wide  bay  of 
the  North  Sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  series  of  islands  whidi 
extend  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  along  the  north-west  border 
of  the  Zuider  Zee.  These  islands  are  called  Texe^  Vlieland,  Ter 
Schelling,  and  Ameland. 

The  Zuider  Zee  lies  between  52*  15'  and  58*  SO'  N.  Ut,  4*  15'  and 
6*  E.  long.,  and  covers  about  12,000  square  miles.  Near  the  middle 
it  is  narrowed  by  a  projecting  peninsula,  on  the  east  poini  of  which 
the  town  of  Enkhuizen  is  built  South  of  this  the  sea  in  generally 
from  25  to  86  miles  wide.  At  its  south-western  extremity  an  inlet 
branches  off  to  the  west,  which  extends  about  15  miles  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland.  It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  called  Hot  T. 
This  inlet  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  considerable  size,  and  conatt- 
tutes  the  harbour  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  built  on  its  southern  shora 
The  entrance  to  this  inlet  is  between  shoals^  and  is  called  the  Pampua. 

The  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee  are  generally  low.  On  its  eastern  aide 
they  are  well  defined,  and  on  the  south-east,  in  the  province  of  Guelder* 
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land,  they  rise  Beveral  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  But  the  weitem 
shores  are  very  low,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  adjacent  countries 
IB  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  by  dykes.  Along  the 
fastem  shores  the  sea  has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  moderate 
size,  and  in  general  also  for  large  vessels.  But  along  the  western  shores 
several  shoals  occur,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  near  the  Texel 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Y ;  and  at  low  tides  there  is  so  little  water 
in  them  that  the  larger  merohai^men  were  formerly  obliged  to  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  their  cargo  at  the  Texel  before  they  could  sail  to 
Amsterdam.  It  was  to  obviate  this  disadvantage  that  the  Helder 
Canal  was  cut    [Hollaitd,  North.] 

In  ancient  times  the  site  of  the  Zuider  Zee  was  a  low  swampy  marsh 
drained  by  the  Tssel,  which  was  not  then,  as  now,  an  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  But  after  the  Roman  general  Claudius  Drusus,  about  B.a  12, 
had  caused  a  canal  to  be  made  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  a  portion 
or  the  water  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  was  discharged  by  this  canal 
into  the  YsseL  In  A.D.  1219  a  peat  portion  of  the  low  country  was 
iuundated  by  the  sea,  after  continued  north-western  gales,  which  broke 
down  the  dykes  that  protected  it  against  the  water.  Tlie  last  great 
inundation  took  place  in  1282,  and  gave  to  the  Zuider  Zee  the  form 
and  depth  which  it  still  preserves.  Since  the  completion  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  sea  of  Haarlem  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  attempt  the 
drainage  of  the  Zuider  Zee  by  means  of  steam-engineSi 

ZULLA.    [Adulx.] 

ZORICH,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  bounded  N.  by  Soha£fhausen 
and  Baden,  E.  by  Thurgau  and  St.  Gall,  S.  by  Schwys  and  Zug,  and 
W.  by  Asrgau.  The  territory  of  Zurich  lies  in  tne  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  all  its  watercourses  flowing  northward  into  that  river.  The 
area  is  684  square  miles.  The  population  in  1860  was  250,698,  of 
whom  6690  were  Catholics  and  the  rest  were  Protestants  of  different 
sects,  the  great  majority  being  Calviniits.  There  are  no  high  moun- 
tains in  the  canton  ;  but  sevend  ridges  of  hills,  some  of  which  attain 
a  height  of  2700  feet,  run  from  south-east  to  north-west,  screening 
valleys  through  which  flow  the  principal  rivers  of  the  canton,  the 
Thur,  the  Toss,  the  Qlatt,  and  the  Limmat  The  Lake  of  Zurich,  the 
eastern  extremity  of.  which  belongs  to  the  cantons  of  Schwyi  and 
Stw  Gall,  is  long  and  narrow ;  it  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  canton, 
extending  for  about  25  miles  from  aouth-east  to  north-west,  with  A 
breadth  of  one  to  two  miles.  The  banks  are  strewn  with  thriving  small 
towns  and  villages,  and  country-houses.  The  surrounding  country, 
rising  in  gentle  slopes  on  both  sides,  is  planted  with  vineyards  and 
orchards,  intermixed  with  fields.  The  Limmat,  a  rapid  clear  stream, 
issues  out  of  the  lake  at  its  north-west  extremity.  Intersects  the  town 
of  Zurich,  and  is  joined  by  the  Sihl,  a  river  coming  from  the  south, 
which  hss  its  source  in  the  canton  of  Schwya. 

Agriculture  is  diligently  attended  to.  The  principal  products  are, 
com,  bad  wine,  fruity  and  pulse.  Homed  cattle  are  numerous;  sheep 
and  goats  are  kept  in  small  numbers.  Considerable  tracts  of  ground 
are  covered  with  forests. 

More  than  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  canton  is  occupied 
in  manufactures.  The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  are  by  far  the 
most  important  [SwrrzEBLAirs.]  The  canton  of  ZUrich  carries  on 
an  active  trade,  especially  with  Italy.  The  Swiss-German  is  commonly 
spoken ;  but  the  written  language  is  the  high  GJerman,  which  is  also 
spoken  by  educated  persons.  The  canton  of  Ziirich  is  a  representa- 
tive democracy ;  all  citizens  who  have  attained  20  years  of  age  enjoy 
the  elective  franchise,  except  bankrapts,  paupers,  and  criminals.  The 
Great  Council  or  Legislature  consists  of  242  members^  who  must  be 


at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  of  whom  83  are  chosen  by  the  Great 
Council  itself  to  complete  its  number.  The  Council  appoints  th^ 
executive  council,  which  consists  of  19  members  for  six  years,  and  la 
presided  over  by  the  burgmeister.  The  Great  Council  appoints  also 
the  members  of  the  court  of  appeals,  of  the  criminal  courts  and  those 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council.  The  canton  returns  13  members  to  tho 
National  Council  of  Switzerland.    [Switzbrlakd.] 

Zurich,  the  head  town  of  the  canton,  is  situated  at  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Limmat  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts ;  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  bank  is  called  the 
Grosse  Stadt^  apd  the  other  the  Kleine  Stadt  The  Grosse  Stadt  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  the  Kleine  Stadt  lies  on  more  even  ground 
between  the  Limmat  and  the  Sihl,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers.  Both  towns  are  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches, 
with  bastions  and  ravelins.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and 
irregular,  the  houses  high,  massive,  and  ancient  looking,  and  the 

gsneral  appearance  is  that  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages.  There  are 
owever  several  modem  and  handsome  constractions,  especially  in  the 
Kleine  Stadt  The  mtinsterhof,  or  cathedral,  is  a  fine  old  building  of 
the  11th  centuiy.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  of  Ziiridi  are— 
the  frauenmiinster,  once  a  nunnery,  built  in  the  13thcentiuy;  the 
Prediger  church ;  the  church  of  St  Peter,  with  its  handsome  tower 
and  clock;  the  town-house;  the  orphan  asylum;  tho  Wasserkirbhe^ 
with  the  town  lihraxy  annexed  to  it ;  the  new  university ;  the  Casino, 
or  assembly-rooms ;  the  Wellenbeig  tower  and  dungeon,  in  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  state  prisoners  were  formerly 
confined;  the  arsenal;  and  the  new  police-  and  guard-house.  The 
principal  promenades  are  the  Lindenhof^  in  the  Grosse  Stadt;  the 
Katabastion,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  panoramic  view ;  Gess- 
ner^s  avenue,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sihl  and  the  Limmat ;  and  the 
Hohe  promenade  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Grosse  Stadt  Zurich  Is  the 
seat  of  a  University,  which  has  four  faculties :  divinity,  medicine, 
law,  and  philosophy,  with  eight  ordinary  professors,  besides  super- 
numeraries; and  is  attended  by  about  200  students.  There  is  a 
botanical  garden,  a  zoological  cabinet,  and  several  collections  of 
mineralogy.  Zurich  has  also  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  industry,  and 
a  vetetinaiy  school,  besides  several  private  institutions  for  education. 
The  town  library  contains  45,000  volumes. 

Zurich  is  a  thriving  busy  town,  and  one  of  the  most  oommei«ial 
and  industrious  in  all  Switzerland.  The  population  amounts  to  17,040. 
Zurich  was  formerly  one  of  the  three  cities  in  which  the  Swiss  Diet 
assembled.  ZUrich  lies  63  miles  E.N.E.  from  Bern,  42  miles  W.  from 
St.  Gall,  and  about  60  miles  N.  from  St  Gothard,  which  is  the  most 
direct  road  from  Ziirich  to  Italy.  A  railway  forming  part  of  a 
line  to  Basel  runs  from  Zurich  to  Baden  in  Aaigau.  WinUrthur,  the 
only  other  town  of  importance  in  the  canton,  is  situated  in  a  plidn  12 
miles  N.EL  from  Zurich,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  neatest 
towns  in  all  Switzerland.  The  population  is  5841,  who  are  occupied 
chiefly  in  manufactures  and  trade.  In  the  town  are  several  hand- 
some buildings,  a  public  library,  and  cabinets  of  medals  and  ornitho- 
logy. The  site  of  the  ancient  Vitodurum,  where  the  Romans  had  a 
fortifled  encampment^  is  at  Ober  Winterthur,  on  the  road  to  Frauen- 
feld  in  Thuigau.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot 

ZUTPHEN.      [GUBLDERLAITD.] 

ZVORNICK.    [Bosnia.] 
ZWEIBROCKKN.    [Dsox  Poum] 
ZWOLLE.    [Oysbtbskl.] 
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saixisumT,  evaks,  asd  co.,  pBurrsBS,  wniTBruASs. 


